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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  completes  the  Series  of  Classical  Dictionaries,  and 
forms,  with  the  Dictionaries  of  “Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities”  and 
“ Greek  and  Roman  Biography  ” already  published,  an  Encyclopedia  of 
Classical  Antiquity.  The  Dictionary  of  Geography,  like  the  other  two 
works,  i3  designed  mainly  to  illustrate  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and 
to  enable  a diligent  student  to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner ; 
but  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  include  the  geographical  names  which 
occur  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  thus  to  make  the  work  a Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Geography  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  name 
'•  Greek  and  Roman  ” has  however  been  retained,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  but  chiefly  to  indicate  the  principal  object  of  the  work. 

Our  knowledge  of  ancient  Geography  has  been  much  enlarged  within 
the  last  few  years  by  the  researches  of  modem  travellers,  many  of  whom 
have  united  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  writers  with  great 
powers  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  description.  There  are  few 
countries  of  the  ancient  world  which  have  not  been  explored  and  described 
by  our  own  countrymen ; but  a knowledge  of  the  results  thus  obtained  is 
confined  to  a few,  and  has  not  yet  been  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction.  Hitherto  there  has  not  existed,  either  in  the  English  or  in 
the  German  language,  any  work  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  accurate 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  scholarship.  The  German  works  upon 
this  subject  are  unusually  scanty.  In  English,  the  only  systematic  works 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  well-known  treatises  of  Cramer  upon  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  however  have  now  become  obsolete.  Since 
the  publication  of  his  “ Greece,”  for  instance,  we  have  had  the  incomparable 
travels  of  Colonel  Leake,  the  results  of  the  discoveries  of  the  French  Com- 
mission in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  works  of  Ross,  Ulrichs,  Curtius,  and 
other  learned  German  travellers.  No  apology  is  therefore  necessary  for 
the  publication  of  a new  work  upon  Ancient  Geography,  which  is  in  many 
respects  more  needed  by  the  student  than  the  two  former  Dictionaries. 

This  work  is  an  historical  as  well  as  a geographical  one.  An  account  is 
given  of  the  political  history  both  of  countries  and  cities  under  their  re- 
spective names ; and  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
history  of  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  cities,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  present  condition,  wherever  they  still  exist.  The  history  is, 
for  the  most  part,  brought  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the 
year  476  of  our  era:  but  it  was  impossible  to  observe  any  general  rule  upon 
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this  point ; and  it  has  sometimes  been  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  a 
town  through  the  middle  ages,  in  order  to  explain  the  existing  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Separate  articles  are  given  to  the  geographical  names  which  occur  in  the 
chief  classical  authors,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  Geogra- 
phers and  Itineraries,  wherever  the  latter  are  of  importance  in  consequence 
of  their  connection  with  more  celebrated  names,  or  of  their  representing 
modern  towns,  or  from  other  causes.  But  it  has  been  considered  worse 
than  useless  to  load  the  work  with  a barren  list  of  names,  many  of  them 
corrupt,  and  of  which  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The  reader,  however, 
is  not  to  conclude  that  a name  is  altogether  omitted  till  he  has  consulted 
the  Index ; since  in  some  cases  an  account  is  given,  under  other  articles,  of 
names  which  did  not  deserve  a separate  notice. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  plans  of  cities,  districts,  and  battles,  repre- 
sentations of  public  buildings  and  other  ancient  works,  and  coins  of  the 
more  important  places.  The  second  volume  of  the  work  will  be  followed 
by  an  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  which  will  be  on  a sufficiently  large 
scale  to  be  of  service  to  the  more  advanced  student 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 


Lohdoh,  December,  1853. 
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ABACAENUM. 

ABACAENUM  (’ ASaicaivov , Diod.,  Steph  Byz.: 
A&ucaiva,  Ptol.:  Eth.  'ASaitaivivos : nr.  7Wp*,Ru.), 
a city  of  Sicily,  situated  about  4 miles  from  the  N. 
coast,  between  Tyndaris  and  Mylae,  and  8 from  the 
former  city.  It  was  a city  of  tho  Siculi,  and  docs 
not  appear  to  have  ever  received  a Greek  colony, 
though  it  partfiok  largely  of  tho  influence  of  Greek 
art  and  civilisation.  Its  territory  originally  included 
that  of  Tyndaris,  which  was  separated  from  it  by 
the  elder  Dionysius  when  ho  founded  that  city  in 
b.  c.  396  (Diod.  xiv.  78).  From  the  way  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  Dionysius,  Agathocles, 
and  Ilicron  (Diod.  xiv.  90,  xix.  65,  110,  xxii.  Exc. 
lloeschel.  p.  499),  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a place  of 
power  and  importance  : but  from  the  time  of  Hieron 
it  disappears  from  history,  and  no  mention  is  found 
of  it  in  the  Verrine  orations  of  Cicero.  Its  name  is, 
however,  found  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  § 12),  so  that  it 
appears  to  have  stiU  continued  to  exist  in  his  day. 
Its  decline  was  probably  owing  to  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Tyndaris. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ruins  visible  in 
the  timo  of  Fazello,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  modern  town  of  Tripi  is  situated,  were  those  of 
Abacacnura.  Ho  speaks  of  fragments  of  masonry, 
prostrate  columns,  and  the  vestiges  of  walls,  indi- 
cating the  site  of  a large  city,  but  which  had  been 
destroyed  to  its  foundations.  The  locality  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  examined  by  any  more  recent 
traveller.  (Fazellos,  de  Reb.  Sic.  ix.  7;  Cluver. 
Sicil  Ant.  p.  386.) 

There  arc  found  coins  of  Ahacaenum,  both  in 
silver  and  copper.  The  boar  and  acorn,  which  are 
the  common  type  of  tho  former,  evidently  refer  to 
tho  great  forests  of  oak  which  still  cover  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  and  afford  posture  to  large  herds 
of  swine.  [E.H.B.] 


coni  OF  ABACAENUM. 


ABAE  (*A£cu.  Eth.  ’AScuos:  near  Exnrkho, 
Ru.),  an  ancient  town  of  l’hocis,  near  tho  frontiers 
of  the  Opontian  Locrians,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Argive  Abas,  son  of  Lynccus  and  Hyperm- 
nestra,  and  grandson  of  Danaus.  Near  tho  town 
and  on  the  road  towards  Hymnpolis  was  an  undent 
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temple  and  oraclo  of  Apollo,  who  hence  derived  tlie 
surname  of  Abacus.  So  celebrated  was  this  oracle, 
that  it  was  consulted  both  by  Croesus  and  by  Mar- 
ti oni  us.  Before  tho  Persian  invasion  tho  temple 

was  richly  adorned  with  treasuries  and  votive  offer- 
ings. It  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire;  the  first  timo 
by  tho  Persians  in  their  march  through  Phocis 
(b.  a 480),  and  a second  time  by  the  Boeotians  in 
the  Sacred  or  Phocian  war  (b.  c.  346).  Hadrian 
caused  a smaller  temple  to  be  built  near  the  ruins 
of  the  former  one.  In  the  new  temple  there  were 
three  ancient  statues  in  brass  of  Apollo,  Lcto,  and 
Artemis,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  tho  Abaci, 
and  had  perhaps  been  saved  from  the  former  temple. 
The  ancient  agora  and  the  ancient  theatre  still  ex- 
isted in  the  town  in  tho  time  of  Pausanias.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  as  preserved 
by  Strabo,  Thracians  from  tho  Phocian  town  of 
Abae  emigrated  to  Euboea,  and  gave  to  the  inha- 
bitants the  name  of  Abantes.  The  ruins  of  Abae 
are  on  a peaked  hill  to  the  W.  of  Exarkho.  There 
are  now  no  remains  on  the  summit  of  the  peak ; but 
the  walls  and  some  of  the  gates  may  still  be  traced 
on  the  SW.  side.  There  are  also  remains  of  the 
walls,  which  formed  tho  inclosure  of  the  temple. 
(Pans.  x.  35;  Herod,  i.  46,  viii.  134,  33;  Diod. 
xvi.  530;  Strab.  pp.  423,  445;  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.; 
Gell,  Itinerary , p.  226;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  163,  seq.) 

ABA'LL  ABA,  a Roman  castle  in  Britannia  In- 
ferior, whose  site  is  unknown.  It  is  mentioned  in 
tho  Notitia  Imperii  as  tho  quarters  of  a troop  of 
Numidian  horse  (Mauri  Aureliani)  in  tho  3rd  cen- 
tury A.  d.  Antiquaries  refer  it  to  Appleby  on  tho 
Eden,  and  its  name,  containing  tho  Celtic  word 
Avon , water,  indicates  its  position  near  a stream. 
Watchcross  in  Cumberland  also  claims  to  be  the 
ancient  Aballaba.  It  was  certainly,  however,  one  of 
the  forts  upon  the  rampart  erected  by  Hadrian  in 
a.  d.  120,  between  the  rivers  Esk  and  Tyne,  to 
protect  the  province  of  Britain  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Caledonians.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABALUS,  was  said  by  Pythcas  to  bo  an  island 
in  the  northern  ocean,  upon  which  amber  was 
washed  by  tho  waves,  distant  a day’s  sail  from  tho 
acstuary  called  Mcntonomon,  on  which  the  Gotbones 
dwelt.  This  island  was  called  Basilia  by  Timaeus, 
and  Baltia  by  Xenophon  of  Lamps* cub.  It  was 
probably  a portion  of  tho  Prussian  coast  upon  tho 
Baltic.  (Pirn,  xxxvii.  7.  s.  II;  Died.  v.  23  ; 
Ukcrt,  Gcoyraphie , vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  33,  seq.) 
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2 AB  ANTES. 

ABANTES,  ABANTIS.  [Euboea,  j 

ABA'NTIA.  [Amaktla.] 

A'BARIS,  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Hyksos  dur- 
ing their  occupation  of  Egypt.  For  details  see 
Aeoyptus. 

ABAS  fAffot),  a river  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (Pomp.  35)  and  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxviL  3)  os  crossed  by  Potnpey,  on  his  expedition 
into  the  Caucasian  regions.  Its  course  was  E.  of 
the  Cambyses ; and  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Alazonius  or  Alazon  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  ( Alasan , 
Alack*)  which  fell  into  the  Cambyses  just  above 
its  continence  with  the  Cyrus.  [P.  S.] 

ABASCI,  ABASGI  ('ASaffKot,  'AfoiryoQ,  a 
Scythian  people  in  the  N.  of  Colchis,  on  the  confines 
of  Sanaa tia  Asiatics  (within  which  they  are  some- 
times included),  on  the  A base  os  or  Abasgus,  one  of 
the  small  rivers  flowing  from  tho  Caucasus  into  the 
NE.  part  of  the  Euxine.  They  carried  on  a con- 
siderable slave-trade,  especially  in  beautiful  boys, 
whom  they  sold  tfl  Constantinople  for  eunuchs. 
These  practices  were  suspended  for  a time,  on  their 
nominal  conversion  to  Christianity,  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian  ; but  the  slave-trade  in  these  regions 
was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iii. 
97),  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  (Arrian. 
Pcripl  rant.  Eux.  p.  12;  Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  3, 
B.  Per*,  ii.  29;  Stepb.  B.  s.  v.  2dvytyai.)  [P.S.] 

ABASCUS,  ABASGUS.  [Abasci.] 

A'BATOS,  a rocky  island  in  the  Nile,  near  Phi- 
lae,  which  the  priests  alone  were  permitted  to  enter. 
{Senec.  Q.  N.  iv.  2 ; Lucan,  x.  323.) 

ABBASSUS  or  AMBASUM  (Abbassus,  Liv.; 
"A pSatrov,  Stepb.  B.  s.  v. : Eth.  'ApSaalrys),  a 
town  of  Phrygia,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tobstoboii, 
in  Galatia.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  as  the  Ala  mass  us  of  Hierocles,  and  the  Axja- 
dassb  of  the  Councils.  (Hierocles,  p.  678,  with 
Wesseling’s  note.) 

ABDE'RA.  1.  (ri'A Gtirjpa,  also  ¥AShjpov or  -of; 
Abdcra,  -onira,  Liv.  xlv.  29;  Abdcra,  -ac,  Plin. 
xxv.  53:  Eth.  ‘ASSyplrys,  Abderitcs  or  -ita:  Adj. 
'AS5rjpirtK6s,  Abderiticus,  AbdcritAnus),  a town 
upon  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  at  some  distance 
to  tho  E.  of  the  river  Nestus.  Herodotus,  indeed, 
in  one  passage  (vii.  126),  speaks  of  the  river  as 
flowing  through  Abdera  (d  8t’  ’A €5iipwv  f>iotv 
N/orof,  butef.  c.  109,  irari  'ASthjpa).  According 
to  mythology,  it  was  founded  by  Heracles  iu  honour 
of  Ins  favourite  Abderus.  (Strab.  p.  331.)  His- 
tory, however,  mentions  Timesius  or  Timesias  of 
Ciazomecao  as  its  first  founder.  (Herod,  i.  168.) 
Ub  colony  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  driven  out 
by  the  Thracians.  Its  date  is  fixed  by  Eusebius, 
it.  c.  656.  In  b.  c.  541,  the  inhabitants  of  Tcos, 
unable  to  resist  Harpagus,  who  had  been  left  by 
Cyrus,  utter  his  capture  of  Sardis,  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Ionia,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to 
him,  took  ship  and  sailed  to  Thrace,  and  there  rc- 
colonbed  Abdcra.  (Herod.  1.  c. ; Scyranus  Chins, 
665;  Strab.  p.644.)  Fifty  years  afterwards,  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Abdcra  seems  to  have  be- 
come a place  of  considerable  importance,  and  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  which  had  the  cx- 
jemive  honour  of  entertaining  the  great  king  on  his 
march  into  Greece.  (HerocL  viL  120.)  On  lib 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Salamb,  Xerxes  stopped  at 
Abdera,  and  acknowledged  tho  hospitality  of  its 
inhabitants  by  presenting  them  with  a tiara  and 
icymitar  of  gold.  Thucydides  (ii.  97)  mentions 
Abdera  os  the  westernmost  limit  of  the  kingdom  <rf 
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the  Odrysae  when  at  its  height  at  the  beginning  at 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  n.  c.  408  Abdera  was 
reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Thrasybulus, 
then  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  in  that  quarter. 
(Died.  xiii.  72.)  Diodorus  speaks  of  it  as  being 
then  in  a very  flourishing  state.  The  first  blow  to 
its  prosperity  was  given  in  a war  in  which  it  was 
engaged  B.c.  376  with  the  Trihalli,  who  had  at 
this  time  become  one  of  tho  most  powerful  tribes  of 
Thrace.  After  a partial  success,  the  Abderitae  were 
nearly  cut  to  pieces  in  a second  engagement,  but 
were  rescued  by  Chabrias  with  an  Athenian  force. 
(Diod.  xr.  36.)  But  little  mention  of  Abdera  oc- 
curs after  this.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  his 
time  a free  city  (iv.  18).  In  later  times  it  seems  to 
have  sunk  into  a place  of  small  repute.  It  is  said 
in  the  middle  ages  to  have  had  the  name  of  Poly- 
stylus. Dr.  Clarko  ( Travel*,  voL  iiL  p.  422)  men- 
tions his  having  searched  in  vain  on  the  east  bonk 
of  the  Nestus  for  any  traces  of  Abdera,  probably 
from  imagining  it  to  have  stood  close  to  the  river. 

Abdera  was  the  birthplace  of  several  famous  per- 
sons : among  others,  of  the  philosophers  Protagoras, 
Democritus,  and  Anaxarchus.  In  spite  of  this, 
its  inhabitants  passed  into  a proverb  for  dullness  and 
stupidity.  (Juv.  x.50;  Martial,  x.  25.  4;  Cic.  ad 
Att.  iv.  16,  vii.  7.) 

Mullets  from  Abdera  were  considered  especial 
dainties  (Athcn.  p.  118).  It  was  also  famous  for 
producing  the  cuttle-fish  (Id.  p.  324).  [H.  W.J 


COIN  OF  ABDERA. 

2.  (rd  'ASSypa,  AC Sypa,  Strab. ; "A ttapa,  Ptnl. ; 
t b "ASdrjpor,  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  B. : Eth. 
plrqs:  Adra  ,or,  according  to  some,  Almcria),  a 
city  of  Hispania  Bactica,  on  tho  S.  coast,  between 
Malaca  and  Carthago  Nova,  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. (Strab.  pp.  157,  8;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.\  Plin. 
iiL  1.  s.  3.)  There  are  coins  of  the  city,  some  of 
a very  ancient  period,  with  Phoenician  characters, 
and  others  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  from  which  tho 
place  appears  to  have  been  either  a colony  or  a muni- 
cipium.  (Raschc, t.v. ; Eckhel, vol.Lp.  13.)  [P.S.] 
ABELLA  (’Ag/AAajStrab.jPtol. : Eth.  A India  mis, 
Irncr.  ap.  Orell.  3316,  Avellanus,  Plin.:  AveUa  Vcc- 
chia),  a city  in  the  interior  of  Campania,  about  5 
miles  NE.  of  Nola.  According  to  Justin  (xx.  1),  it 
was  a Greek  city  of  Chalcidic  origin,  which  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a colony  of  Cumae : but  at 
a later  period  it  had  certainly  become  an  Oscan  town, 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  city  of  Nola.  No  men- 
tion of  it  is  found  in  history,  though  it  must  havo 
been  at  one  time  a place  of  importance.  Strabo  and 
Pliny  both  notice  it  among  the  inland  towns  of 
Campania ; and  though  wo  learn  from  the  Liber  dc 
Colonii a,  that  Vespasian  settled  a number  of  his 
freedmen  and  dependants  there,  yet  it  appears,  both 
from  that  treatise  and  from  Pliny,  that  it  had  not 
then  attained  the  rank  of  a colony,  a dignity  which 
we  find  it  enjoying  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  It  pro- 
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bably  became  such  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor. 
(Strab.  p.  249;  PUn.  iii.  5.  § 9;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 68; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  230 ; Gruter.  Iter.  p.  1096,  1 ; 
Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  p.  400.)  Wo  learn  from  Virgil 
and  fcfilius  Italicus  that  its  territory  was  not  fertile 
in  corn,  but  rich  in  fruit-trees  ( maliferae  AbeUae ): 
the  neighbourhood  ako  abounded  in  filberts  or  hazel- 
nuts of  a very  choice  quality,  which  were  called 
from  thence  nmces  A ve liana*  (Virg.  Am.  vii.  740; 
Sil.  ItaL  viii.  545;  Plin.  xv.  22;  Serv.  ad  Georg. 
ii.  65).  The  modem  town  of  Arella  is  situated  in 
the  plain  near  the  foot  of  the  Apennines ; but  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city,  still  called  Avetta  Vecchia, 
occupy  a hill  of  considerable  height,  forming  one  of 
the  underbills  of  the  mountains,  and  command  an 
extensive  view  of  the  plain  beneath ; hence  Virgil's 
expression  “ despectant  moenia  Abellae.”  The  ruins 
arc  described  as  extensive,  including  the  vestiges  of 
an  amphitheatre,  a temple,  nnd  other  edifices,  as  well 
as  a portion  of  the  ancient  walls.  (Pratilli,  Via 
Appia , p.  445;  Lupuli,  Iter  Venusin.  p.  19;  Ito- 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  597 ; Swinburne,  Travels , voL  i. 
p.  105.)  Of  the  numerous  relics  of  antiquity  dis- 
covered here,  the  most  interesting  is  a long  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Oscan  language,  which  records  a treaty 
of  alliance  between  the  citizens  of  Abella  and  those 
of  Nola.  It  dates  (according  to  Mommsen)  from  a 
period  shortly  after  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  is 
not  only  curious  on  account  of  details  concerning  the 
municipal  magistrates,  but  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant auxiliaries  we  possess  for  a study  of  the 
Oscan  language.  This  curious  monument  still  re- 
mains in  the  museum  of  the  Seminary  at  Nola : it 
has  been  repeatedly  published,  among  others  by 
Passcri  (Linguae  Oscae  Specimen  Singular*,  fol. 
Romae,  1774),  but  in  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory manner  by  Lepsius  (Inscr.  Umbr.  el  Osc. 
tab.  xxl)  and  Mommsen  ( Die  U nter-Italischen  Dia- 
lekte,  p.  119).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ABELLTNUM^AtfiAA^ov,  Eth.  Abellinas-atis). 
1.  A considerable  city  of  the  Hirpini,  situated 
in  the  upper  valley  of  tlio  Sabatus,  near  the  frontier 
of  Campania.  Pliny,  indeed,  appears  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  included  in  that  country,  as  he  enu- 
merates it  among  the  cities  of  the  first  region 
of  Augustus,  but  Ptolemy  is  probably  correct  in 
reckoning  it  among  those  of  thp  Itirpini.  It  is 
placed  by  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  on  the  road 
from  Beneventum  to  Salem nm,  at  a distance  of  16 
Roman  miles  from  the  former  city.  No  mention  of 
it  is  found  in  history  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  first  risen  to  be  a place  of  im- 
portance under  the  Roman  Empire.  The  period  at 
which  it  became  a colony  is  uncertain : Pliny  calls  it 
only  an  “ oppidnm,”  but  it  appears  from  the  Liber 
de  Coloniis  that  it  must  have  received  a colony 
previous  to  his  time,  probably  as  early  as  the  second 
Triumvirate;  anti  wc  learn  from  various  inscriptions 
of  imperial  times  that  it  continued  to  enjoy  this  rank 
down  to  a late  period.  These  mention  numerous 
local  magistrates,  and  prove  tliat  it  must  have  been 
a place  of  considerable  wealth  and  importance,  at 
least  as  late  ns  the  time  of  Yalcntinian.  (PUn.  iii. 
5.  s.  9;  Ptol.iiL  1.  § 68;  I.ib.  de  Colon,  p.  229; 
Inscr.  ap.  Orell.  Nos.  1180,  1181;  Lupuli, /fcr  IV- 
nusin.  pp.  34,  55,  56.) 

The  ancient  city  was  destroyed  during  the  wars 
between  tho  Greeks  and  the  Lombards,  and  the  in- 
habitants established  themselves  on  the  site  of  tho 
modern  Avellino,  which  has  tlms  retained  the  name, 
bat  not  the  situation,  of  the  ancient  Abellinum.  The 
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ruins  of  the  latter  are  still  visible  about  two  miles 
from  the  modern  city,  near  the  village  of  Atripaldi, 
and  immediately  above  the  river  Sabbato.  Some  ves- 
tiges of  an  amphitheatre  may  be  traced,  as  well  as 
portions  of  thgeity  walls,  and  other  fragments  of  reti- 
culated masonry.  Great  numbers  of  inscriptions, 
bas- reliefs,  altars,  and  minor  relics  of  antiquity,  have 
also  been  discovered  on  the  site.  (Lupuli,  l.c.  pp.  33, 
34;  Romanclli,  vol.  ii.  p.  310;  Swinburne,  Travels , 
voL  i.  p.  M8;  Craven,  Abrmzi,  vol.  ii.  p.  201.) 
The  neighbourhood  still  abounds  with  filbert- trees, 
which  arc  extensively  cultivated,  as  they  were  in 
ancient  times;  on  which  account  the  name  of  the 
nuces  Avellanae  was  frequently  derived  from  AbeJli- 
num  rather  than  Abella.  (Harduin.  ad  PUn.  xv.  22.) 

2.  Besides  the  Abellinum  mentioned  by  Pliny  in 
the  first  region  of  Italy,  he  enumerates  also  in  the 
second,  which  included  the  Hirpini  and  ApuUans, 
“ A belli  nates  cognomine  Protmpi,”  and  “ Abe  11  mates 
cognomina! i Marsi.”  The  first  have  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  already 
mentioned,  but  it  would  certainly  appear  tliat  PUny 
meant  to  distinguish  them.  No  clue  exists  to  tho 
position  of  either  of  these  two  towns:  tho  conjecture 
of  tho  Italian  topographers  who  have  placed  tho 
Abellinntes  Marsi  at  Marsico  Vetere,  in  Lucania, 
having  nothing,  except  the  slight  similarity  of  name, 
to  recommend  it,  as  that  site  would  have  been  in  the 
third  region.  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'BI A (v  'ASia : nr.  Zamata),  a town  of  Mcs- 
senia,  on  the  Messenhun  gulf,  and  a Uttle  above  tho 
woody  dell,  named  Choerius,  which  formed  tho 
boundary  between  Mossenia  and  Laconia  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  It  is  said  to  have  been  tho 
same  town  as  tho  Ira  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  292),  one  of 
the  seven  towns  which  Agamemnon  offered  to 
Achilles,  and  to  have  derived  its  later  name  from 
Abia,  the  nurse  of  HyUus,  the  son  of  Hercules. 
Subsequently  it  belonged,  with  Tburia  and  Pharae, 
to  the  Achaean  League.  It  continued  to  be  a place 
of  some  importance  down  to  the  reiga  of  Hadrian,  aa 
we  learn  from  an  extant  inscription  of  that  period. 
(Pans.  iv.  30;  Polyb.  xxv.  1;  l’aciandi,  Monum. 
Pelopon.  ii.  pp.  77,  145,  cited  by  Hoffmann,  Griech- 
enland,  p.  1020 ; Leake,  Morea , vol.  i.  p.  325.) 

ABLA'NUS  ('AStavds),  a river  of  Scythia  (Sar- 
matia)  falling  into  the  Euxine,  mentioned  only  in 
the  work  of  Alexander  on  the  Euxine,  as  giving 
name  to  the  Ann,  who  dwelt  on  its  banks.  (Stcph. 
Byz.  s.  v.  "A Siot.')  Stephanas  elsewhere  quotes 
Alexander  as  saying  that  the  district  of  Hylea  on 
the  Euxine  was  called  ’ ASucif , which  he  interprets 
by  'TAoia,  xroothj  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'TA 4a).  [P.  S.] 

A'BII  ("Atfun),  a Scythian  people,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Scythia  extra  Imniun, 
near  the  Ilippophagi ; but  there  were  very  different 
opinions  about  them.  Homer  (II.  xiii.  5,  6)  repre- 
sents Zeus,  on  tho  summit  of  M.  Ida,  as  turning 
away  his  eyes  from  the  battle  before  tho  Greek 
camp,  nnd  “ looking  down  upon  the  land  of  tho 
Thracians  familiar  with  horses,”  M vaur  t’  dyx*- 
fuixuv,  nal  ayavwr  imnjfwAywy,  yAaKTogxxyvv, 
aSioar  re,  ZiKaiordruv  ayQptlrruv.  Ancient  and 
modern  commentators  have  doubted  greatly  which 
of  these  words  to  take  as  proper  names,  except  tho 
first  two,  which  nearly  all  agree  to  refer  to  the 
Mysians  of  Thrace.  The  fact  would  seem  to  bo 
that  the  poet  had  heard  accounts  of  the  great  no- 
madc  j copies  who  inhabited  the  steppes  NW.  and 
N.  of  the  Euxine,  whoso  whole  wealth  lay  in  their 
herds,  especially  of  horses,  on  the  milk  of  which 
• b 2 
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they  lived,  and  who  were  supposed  to  preserve  the 
innocence  of  a state  of  nature ; and  of  them,  there- 
fore, he  speaks  collectively  by  epithets  suited  to  such 
descriptions,  and,  among  the  rest,  as  &Gioi}  poor, 
with  scanty  means  of  life  (from  a and.  Plot).  The 
people  thus  described  answer  to  the  later  notions 
respecting  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  name  does  not 
occur  in  Homer.  Afterwards,  the  epithets  applied 
by  Homer  to  this  supposed  primitive  people  were 
taken  as  proper  names,  and  were  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  Scythians,  so  that  we  have 
mention  of  the  Seythae  Agavi,  Hippemolgi,  Galac- 
tophagi  (and  Galnctopotae)  and  Abii.  The  last  are 
mentioned  as  a distinct  people  by  Aeschylus,  who 
prefixes  a guttural  to  the  name,  and  describes  the 
Gabii  as  the  most  just  and  hospitable  of  men,  living 
on  the  self-sown  fruits  of  the  untilled  earth  ; but  we 
hare  no  indication  of  where  he  placed  them  (Prom. 
Solut.  Fr.  184).  Of  those  commentators,  who  take 
the  word  in  Homer  for  a proper  name,  some  place 
them  ia  Thrace,  some  in  Scythia,  and  some  near  the 
Amazons,  who  in  vain  urged  them  to  take  part  in  an 
expedition  against  Asia  (Eustath.  ad  11.  Lc.  p.  9 16  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  1.  c.);  in  fact,  like  tins  correspondent 
fabulous  people,  the  Hyperborei,  they  seem  to  hare 
been  moved  back,  as  knowledge  advanced,  further 
and  further  into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north. 
In  the  histories  of  Alexander's  expedition  we  are 
told  that  ambassadors  came  to  him  at  Maracanda 
(So markmnd)  from  the  Abii  Seythae,  a tribe  who 
had  been  independent  since  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and 
were  renowned  for  their  just  and  peaceful  character 
(Arrian.  A nab.  iv.  1;  Q.  Curt.  vii.  6);  but  the 
specific  name  of  the  tribe  of  Scythians  who  sent  this 
embassy  is  probably  only  sin  instance  of  the  attempts 
made  to  illustrate  the  old  mythical  geography  by 
Alexander's  conquests.  In  these  accounts  their 
precise  locality  is  not  indicated:  Ammianus  Mar- 
eellinus  places  them  N.  of  Hyrcania  (xxiii.  6).  An 
extended  discussion  will  be  found  in  Strabo  of  the 
various  opinions  respecting  the  Abii  up  to  his  time 
(pp.  296,  303,  311,  553;  Droyscn,  in  the  Rhein. 
Msu.  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  1834).  [P.  S.] 

A'BILA  ('A&Aa:  Eth.  'AGiAtjris).  It  would 
appear  that  there  were  several  towns  bearing  this 
appellation  in  the  districts  which  border  upon  Pa- 
lestine. The  most  important  of  these  was  a place  of 
strength  in  Coele-Syria,  now  Nebi  Abel,  situated 
between  Heliopolis  and  Damascus,  in  lat.  33°38'N., 
long.  36°  18'  E.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
tetrarchy  of  Abilene,  and  is  frequently  termed,  by 
way  of  distinction,  Abila  Lysaniae  ("A€iAu  liruca- 
AoOfxirr)  Avoavlov).  [Abilene.] 

Belleye  has  written  a dissertation  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lett  res  to  prove 
that  this  Abila  is  the  same  with  J^eucas  ou  the 
river  Chiysorrhoas,  which  at  one  period  assumed 
the  name  of  Claudiopolis , as  we  learn  from  some 
coins  described  by  Eckhcl.  The  question  is  much 
complicated  by  the  circumstance  that  medals  have 
liecn  preserved  of  a town  in  Coele-Syria  called 
Abila  Lencas,  which,  as  can  be  demonstrated  from 
the  pieces  themselves,  must  have  been  different  from 
Abila  Lysaniae.  (Kckhd,  vol.  iii.  pp.  337,  345; 
ftoL  v.  15.  § 22;  Plin.  v.  18  ; Antonin.  Itiner. 
pp.  198,  199,  cd.  Weasel.)  [W.  R.] 

ABILE'NE,  or  simply  A'BILA  (‘ASiAijrfi, 
rA§iAo),  a district  in  Coele-Syria,  of  which  the 
chief  town  was  Abila.  The  limits  of  this  region 
are  nowhere  exactly  defined,  but  it  seems  to  have 
included  the  eastern  slopes  of  Antilibanus,  and  to  i 
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have  extended  S.  and  SE.  of  Damascus  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  Galilaca,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis. 
Abilene,  when  first  mentioned  in  history,  was  go- 
verned by  a certain  Ptolemaeus,  son  of  Mennaeus, 
who  was  succeeded,  about  B.  c.  40,  by  a son  named 
Lysanias.  Lysanias  was  put  to  death  in  n.  c.  33, 
at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  principality 
passed,  by  a sort  of  purchase  apparently,  into  the 
hands  of  one  Zenodorus,  from  whom  it  was  trans- 
ferred (b.  c.  31)  to  Herod  the  Great.  At  the  death 
of  the  latter  (a.  d.  3)  one  portion  of  it  was  annexed 
to  the  tetrarchy  of  his  son  Philip,  and  tho  remainder 
bestowed  upon  that  Lysanias  who  is  named  by  St. 
Luke  (iii.  1).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius (a.  d.  37),  Caligula  made  over  to  Herod 
Agrippa,  at  that  time  a prisoner  in  Rome,  the  te- 
trarchy of  Philip  and  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias, 
while  Claudius,  upon  his  accession  (a.  d.  41),  not 
only  confirmed  the  liberality  of  his  predecessor  towanls 
Agrippa,  bnt  added  all  that  portion  of  Judaea  ami 
Samaria  which  had  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
grandfather  Herod  the  Great,  together  (says  Josephus) 
with  Abila,  which  liad  appertained  to  Lysanias 
C'A&Aoj'  Si  tV  Avouvlou),  and  the  adjoining  region 
of  Lihanus.  Lastly,  in  a.  d.  53,  Claudius  granted 
to  the  younger  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  with 
Batanaea  and  Trachonitis  and  Abila  *—  Avcapta  Si 
atrnj  lytyiru  rerpapx^  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  4. 

§ 4,  7.  § 4,  xviii.  7.  § 10,  xix.  5.  § 1,  xx.  6.  § 1, 
B.  J.  L 13.  § 1,  xx.  4.)  Josephus,  at  first  sight, 
seems  to  contradict  himself,  in  so  far  that  in  one 
passage  (Ant.  xviii.  7.  § 10)  he  represents  Caligula 
as  bestowing  upon  Herod  Agrippa  tho  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias,  while  in  another  (Ant.  xix.  5.  § 1)  ho 
states  that  Abila  of  Lysanias  was  added  by  Clau- 
dius to  the  former  dominions  of  Agrippa,  but,  in 
reality,  these  expressions  most  be  explained  as  re- 
ferring to  the  division  of  Abilene  which  took  place 
on  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  We  find  Abila 
mentioned  among  tho  places  captured  by  Placidus, 
one  of  Vespasian’s  generals,  in  a.  d.  69  or  70 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  7.  § 5),  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward it  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  [W.  R.] 

A'BNOB  A (A  CroGa : Schwarz  wald , Black  Forest ), 
a range  of  hills  in  Germany,  extending  from  the  Ober- 
land  of  Baden  northward  as  far  as  tho  modem  town 
of  Pforzheim.  In  later  times  it  was  sometimes  called 
Silva  Marciano.  On  its  eastern  side  are  the  sources 
of  the  Danube.  Its  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Amoba 
or  Arbona,  bat  the  correct  orthography  is  established 
by  inscriptions.  (Orelli,  /riser.  Lat.  no.  1986.) 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 7 ) incorrectly  places  the  range  of 
the  Abnoba  too  far  N.  between  the  Maine  and  the 
source  of  the  Ems.  (Tacit.  Germ.  1 ; Feet.  Avion. 
Descript.  Orb.  437  ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  24 ; Martian. 
Capcll.  vi.  § 662;  comp.  Creuzcr,  Zur  Gesch.  tier 
AU-Rom.  Cultur,  pp.  65,  108.)  [L.  S.] 

ABOCCIS  or  ABUNCIS  (’Affoiryirir,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§16;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35.  § 181,  Aboccis  in  old 
editions,  Abuncis  in  Sillig’s:  Aboosimbel  or  Jpsarn- 
bul ),  a town  in  Aethiopia,  between  the  Second 
Cataract  and  Syene,  situated  on  tho  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  celebrated  on  account  of  tho  two  magnifi- 
cent grotto  temples,  which  were  discovered  at  this 
place  by  Belzoni.  The  walls  of  the  larger  of  the  two 
temples  are  covered  with  paintings,  which  record 
the  victories  of  Ramses  III.  over  various  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  (Kcnrick,  Ancient  Egypt , vol.  L 
p.  24,  seq.) 

ABODI'ACUM,  AUODI'ACUM  ('AGovbiaKou 
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Tab.  Pent.;  Plol.  ii.  13.  § 5 Abuzacum,  Vit.  S. 
Kagn.  28),  a town  of  Vindelicia,  probably  coin- 
ciding with  the  modern  Epfach  on  the  river  Lcch, 
where  remains  of  Roman  buildings  are  still  extant 
The  stations,  however,  in  the  Itineraries  and  the 
Pcutingerian  Table  are  not  easily  identified  with 
the  sito  of  Epfach ; and  Abodiacum  is  placed  by 
some  topographers  at  the  hamlet  of  Prisenberg,  on 
the  slope  of  a hill  with  the  same  name,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rosenheim  in  Bavaria.  (Itin. 
Anton.;  Muchar,  Noricum , p.  283.)  £W.  B.  I>.J 

ABOLLA  C'AffoAAa),  a city  of  Sicily,  mentioned 
only  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (#.  r.),  who  affords 
no  clue  to  its  position,  but  it  has  been  supposed,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  name,  to  have 
occupied  the  sito  of  A tola,  between  Syracuse  and 
Note.  A coin  of  this  city  has  been  published  by 
D’Orvillc  (Sicula,  pt.  ii.  tab.  20),  but  is  of  very 
uncertain  authority.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  189  ; Cnstell. 
Sicil.  Vet  Num.  p.  4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ABONI-TEICHOS(,A§»*'ou  tc7x<>*  : Eth.  'A  e^o- 
: Intbolt),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Paphla- 
f;onia  with  a harbour,  memorable  as  the  birthplace 
«jf  the  impostor  Alexander,  of  whom  Lucian  has 
left  us  an  amusing  account  in  the  treatise  bearing 
liis  name.  (Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  i.  p.  123.)  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian  (Alex.  § 38),  Alexander  pe- 
titioned the  emperor  (probably  Antoninus  Pius) 
that  the  name  of  his  native  place  should  be  changed 
from  Aboni-Teichos  into  lonopolis  ; and  whether 
the  emperor  granted  tho  request  or  not,  we  know 
that  the  town  was  called  lonopolis  in  later  times. 
Not  only  does  this  name  occur  in  Marcianus  and 
llierocles;  but  on  coins  of  the  time  of  Antoninus 
and  L.  Veras  we  find  the  legend  IftNOnOAITHN, 
as  well  as  ABHNOTEIXITnN.  The  modern  Ine- 
holi  is  evidently  only  a corruption  of  lonopolis. 
(Strab.  p.  345;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  15  ; Lucian, 
Alex.,  passim;  Marcian.  Peripl.  p.  72;  Ptol.  v.  4. 
§ 2 ; HierocL  p.  696 ; Steph.  B.  i.  v.  ’A €wrov 
rtlxos.) 

ABORI'GINES  (’A6opty7rtt),  a name  given  by 
all  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers  to  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  Latium,  before  they  assumed  the  appel- 
lation of  L An 51.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the 
obvious  derivation  of  this  name  (ah  origme)  is  the 
true  one,  and  that  it  could  never  have  been  a national 
title  really  borne  by  any  people,  but  was  a mere  ab- 
stract appellation  invented  in  later  times,  and  in- 
tended, like  the  Autochthones  of  the  Greeks,  to  de- 
signate the  primitive  and  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  other  derivations  suggested  by  later 
writers,  — such  as  Aberrigtnes,  from  their  wander- 
ing habits,  or  the  absurd  one  which  Dionysius  seems 
inclinod  to  adopt,  “ ab  6pe<ri”  from  their  dwelling  in 
the  mountains,  — are  mere  etymological  fancies,  sug- 
gested probably  with  a view  of  escaping  from  the 
difficulty,  that,  according  to  later  researches,  they 
were  not  really  autochthones,  but  foreigners  coming 
from  a distance  (Dionys.  i.  10;  Aur.  Viet.  Orig. 
Gent  Rom.  4).  Their  real  name  appears  to  have 
been  Casci  (Saufeius,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  6),  an 
appellation  afterwards  used  among  the  Romans  to 
signify  anything  primitive  or  old-fashioned.  The 
epithet  of  Sacrani,  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have 
been  also  a national  appellation,  would  appear  to  havo 
had  a more  restricted  sense,  and  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  a particular  tribe  or  subdivision  of  the  race. 
But  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  name  of 
Aborigines  must  havo  been  established  in  general  use 
at  a period  as  early  as  tho  fifth  century  of  Rome; 
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for  (if  we  may  trust  the  accuracy  of  Dionysius)  it 
was  already  used  by  Callias,  the  historian  of  Aga- 
thocles,  who  termed  Latinus  “ king  of  the  Abori- 
gines” (Dionys.  i.  72):  and  we  find  that  Lycophron 
(writing  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus)  speaks  of 
Aeneas  as  founding  thirty  cities  “ in  the  land  of  the 
Boreigonoi ,"  a name  which  is  evidently  a mere  cor- 
ruption of  Aborigines.  (Lycophr.  Alex.  1253;  Tzetz. 
ad  loc. ; Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  80.) 

A tradition  recorded  both  by  Cato  and  Vam>,  and 
which  Niebuhr  justly  regards  as  ono  of  the  most  cre- 
dible of  those  transmitted  to  ns  from  antiquity,  related 
that  these  Aborigines  first  dwelt  in  the  high  mountain 
districts  around  Reate  and  in  the  rallies  which  ex- 
tend from  thence  towards  the  Mt.  Velino  and  the 
I,ake  Fudnus.  From  hence  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Sabines,  who  descended  upon  them  from  the  still 
more  elevated  regions  around  Amiternum,  and  drove 
them  forwards  towards  the  W.  coast : yielding  to  this 
pressure,  they  descended  into  tho  valley  of  the  Anio, 
and  from  thence  gradually  extended  themselves  into 
the  plains  of  Latlum.  Here  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Siculi,  who  were  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  the  country;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a long  con- 
test that  the  Aborigines  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  land,  expelled  or  reduced  to  slavery  its  Siculian 
population,  and  extended  their  dominion  not  only 
over  Latium  itself,  but  the  whole  plain  between  tho 
Volsrian  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  even  as  far  as 
tho  river  Liris.  (Dionys.  i.  9,  10,  13,  14,  ii.  49; 
C«to,  ap.  Priscian.  v.  12.  § 65.)  In  this  war  we 
are  told  that  the  Aborigines  were  assisted  by  a Pe- 
lasgian  tribe,  with  whom  they  became  m some  de- 
gree intermingled,  and  from  whom  they  first  learned 
the  art  of  fortifying  their  towns.  In  conjunction 
with  these  allies  they  continned  to  occupy  the  plains 
of  Latium  until  about  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war, 
when  they  assumed  the  appellation  of  Latini,  from 
their  king  Latinns.  (Dionys.  L 9,  60;  Liv.  L 1,  2.) 

Whatever  degree  of  historical  authority  we  inay 
attach  to  this  tradition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  correctly  represents  the  fact  that  the  Latin  race, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  historical  times,  was  composed 
of  two  distinct  elements:  the  one  of  Pelasgio  origin, 
and  closely  allied  with  other  Pelasgic  races  in  Italy; 
the  other  essentially  different  in  language  and  origin. 
Both  these  elements  are  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the 
Latin  language,  in  which  one  class  of  words  is  closely 
related  to  the  Greek,  another  wholly  distinct  from  it, 
and  evidently  connected  with  tho  languages  of  the 
Oscan  race.  The  Aborigines  may  be  considered  os 
representing  the  non-l\la$gic  part  of  the  Latin 
people;  and  to  them  we  may  refer  that  portion  of  the 
Latin  language  which  is  strikingly  dissimilar  to  the 
Greek.  The  obvious  relation  of  this  to  the  Oscan 
dialects  would  at  once  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion 
with  the  historical  traditions  above  related : namely, 
that  the  Aborigines  or  Casci,  a mountain  race  from 
the  central  Apennines,  were  nearly  akin  to  the  Acqui, 
Volsci,  and  other  ancient  nations  of  Italy,  who  are 
generally  included  under  tho  term  of  Oscans  or  Au- 
8oniana ; and  as  clearly  distinct  from  the  tribes  of 
Pelasgic  origin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  great 
Sabcllian  family  on  the  other.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
78 — 84;  Donaldson,  Varroniamu , p.  3;  Abeken, 
Mittelitalien,  pp.  46,  47.) 

Dionysius  tells  us  that  the  greater  part  of  tho 
cities  originally  inhabited  by  the  Aborigines  in  their 
mountain  homes  had  ceased  to  exist  in  his  time;  but 
he  has  preserved  to  us  (i.  14)  a catalogue  of  them, 
os  given  by  Varro  in  his  Antiquities,  which  is  of 
n 3 
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much  interest  Unfortunately  most  of  the  names  7.  Corsita  (Kop<rofAa),  a city  destroyed  shortly 
contained  in  it  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  and  before  the  time  of  Vairo,  is  placed  by  him  at  80  sta- 
tl»e  geographical  data  are  not  sufficiently  precise  to  dia  from  Reate,  along  the  Via  Curia,  at  the  foot 
enable  us  to  fix  their  position  with  any  certainty,  of  Mt.  Corktum.  This  road  is  otherwise  un- 
The  researches  of  recent  travellers  have,  however,  known*,  but  was  probably  that  which  led  from  Reate 
of  late  years  given  increased  interest  to  the  passage  towards  Term  (Intcramna),  and  ii'  so,  Conola  must 
in  question,  bv  establishing  the  fact  that  the  ncigli-  have  been  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Velinus,  but  its 
bourliood  of  Reate,  and  especially  the  valley  of  the  site  is  unknown. 

Salto,  a district  commonly  called  the  Cicolano,  In  the  same  direction  were:  8.  Iks  a.  a town  si  tn- 
abound  with  vestiges  of  ancient  cities,  which,  from  ated  on  an  island  in  a lake,  probably  the  same  now 
the  |x>lygonal,  or  so-called  Cyclopean  style  of  their  called  the  Logo  del  Pie  di  Lugo:  and  9.  Marru- 
constniction,  have  been  referred  to  a very  early  period  vium  (Mapoviov),  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
of  antiquity.  Many  attempts  have  been  consequently  same  lake.  Near  this  were  tlie  Septem  Aquae, 
made  to  identify  these  sites  with  the  cities  mentioned  the  position  of  which  in  this  fertile  valley  bet  worn 
by  Varro;  but  hitherto  with  little  success.  The  Reate  and  Interamna  is  confirmed  by  their  mention 
moat  recent  investigations  of  this  subject  are  those  iu  Cicero  (ad  Att.  iv.  15). 

by  MarteUi  (an  Italian  antiquarian  whose  local  10.  Returning  again  to  Reate,  and  proceeding 
knowledge  gives  weight  to  his  opinions)  in  his  Storia  along  the  valley  of  the  Salto  towards  the  Lake 
dd  Siculi  (Aquila,  1830,  8vo.),  and  by  Bunsen  Fuciuus  (Dionysius  has  ttjv  M Aarinjv  6i'or  tiart- 
( Antichi  StabHimenti  Halid , in  the  Annali  delT  mwir,  for  which  Bunsen  would  read  tV  lei  Al/u.vrjr: 
Jnetituto  di  Corr ieponde nza  Arckeologiea , toL  ri.  but  in  any  case  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  the 
p.  100,  seq.).  But  the  complete  diversity  of  their  direction  meant),  Varro  mentions  first  Batia  or 
results  proves  how  little  certainty  is  to  be  attained.  Yatia  (B aria),  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found : 
In  the  following  enumeration  of  them,  wo  can  only  then  comes 

attempt  to  give  the  description  of  the  localities  1 1.  Tiora,  surnamed  Matiene  (Tiu-pa,  rj  kcxAou- 
according  to  Varro,  and  to  uuticc  briefly  their  sup-  ^«Vtj  Man^yij).  where  there  was  a very  ancient 
posed  identifications.  oracle  of  Mars,  the  responses  of  which  were  delivered 

1.  Palatium,  from  which  the  city  on  the  Pala-  by  a woodpecker.  This  is  placed,  according  to  \’arro, 

tine  hill  at  Rome  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  at  300  stadia  from  Reate,  a distance  which  so  much 
name  (Varr.  de  L.L.  v.  § 53  ; Solin.  1.  § 14),  is  exceeds  all  the  others,  that  it  has  hern  supposed  to 
placed  by  Varro  at  25  stadia  from  Reate  ; ami  be  corrupt;  but  it  coincides  well  with  the  actual 
would  appear  to  have  been  still  inhabited  in  bis  distance  (36  miles)  from  Ritti  to  a spot  named 
time.  (See  Bunsen,  p.  129,  whose  suggestion  of  Caetore , near  Sta.  Anatolia,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
wdAis  otKovuivTi  for  wdKeoft  otKovfitnjs  is  certainly  the  Salto,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  site  uf  an 
very  plausible.)  Ruins  of  it  are  said  to  exist  at  a ancient  city,  and  presents  extensive  remains  of  walls 
place  still  called  Pall  anti,  near  Torricoila,  to  the  of  polygonal  construction.  (Bunsen,  p.  1 15;  Abeken, 
right  of  the  Via  Solaria , at  about  tlie  given  dis-  M ittelitalien,  p.  87.)  We  learn  also  from  early 
tancc  from  Reate.  (MarteUi,  p.  195.)  Gel),  on  Martyrologies,  that  St*.  Anatolia,  who  has  given 
the  other  hand,  places  it  near  the  convent  of  /*  name  to  the  modern  village,  was  put  to  death  “ in 
Foresta,  to  the  N.  of  Rieli,  where  remains  of  a civitate  Thor*,  a pud  laeum  VeUnum."  (Cluver. 
polygonal  character  are  also  found.  Bunsen  concurs  Jtal.  p.  C84.)  Bence  it  seems  probable  that  the 
in  placing  it  in  this  direction,  but  without  fixing  name  of  Caetore  is  a corruption  of  Cas-Tora  (Cas- 
the  site.  tcllum  Torae),  and  that  tho  ruins  visible  Uiere  are 

2.  Tiubula  (TplffoXa),  about  GO  stadia  from  really  those  of  Tiora.  f 

Reate  ; placed  by  Bunsen  at  Santa  Felice,  below  the  12.  I AST*  (A(tna),  called  by  Varro  the  metro- 
modem  town  of  Cantalice , whose  polygonal  walls  polis  of  the  Aborigines,  is  placed  by  him,  according 
were  discovered  by  DodwelL  MarteUi  appears  to  to  our  present  text  of  Dionysius,  at  24  stadia  from 
confound  it  with  Tribula  Mutusca,  from  which  Tiora ; but  there  seem  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
it  is  probably  distinct.  that  this  is  a mistake,  and  that  Lista  was  really 

3.  Suesbula,  or  Vesbula  (the  MSS.  of  Dio-  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Reate. 
nysius  vary  between  %u*o€6\a  and  Ov*a€oKa),  at  [ Lista.] 

the  same  distance  (60  stadia)  from  Tribula,  near  13.  The  last  dty  assigned  by  Varro  to  the  Abo- 
the  Ccraunian  Mountains.  These  are  otherwise  rigines  is  Cotyua,  or  Cutiua  (KotoAm*),  cele- 
unknown,  but  supposed  by  Bunsen  to  be  the  Monti  brated  for  its  lake,  concerning  the  site  of  which 
di  Leoneena,  and  that  Sucsbula  was  near  the  site  of  (between  Cidta  Duealc  and  Antrodoeo ) there 
the  little  city  of  Leoneua,  from  which  they  derive  .exists  no  doubt.  [Cutiua.] 
their  name.  Among  the  cities  of  Latiara  itself,  Dionysius 

4.  Suva  (Joovtj),  distant  40  stadia  from  Sues-  (i.  44,  ii.  35)  expressly  assigns  to  the  Aborigines 
bola,  with  a very  ancient  temple  of  Mars:  5.  Me-  tlie  foundation  of  Antemnae,  Caeninn,  Ficulnea, 
phyla  (Mi#t/Aa),  about  30  stadia  from  Suna,  of  Tellenae,  and  Tibur:  some  of  which  were  wrested 

which  some  ruins  and  traces  of  walls  were  stiU  

visible  in  the  time  of  Varro : and  6.  Oavnnux  * Tbe  MSS.  of  Dionysius  have  rrjs  'loupiat 
(’Opoutnoy),  40  stadia  from  Mepliyla,  the  mins  of  MoD,  a namo  which  is  certainly  corrupt.  Some 
which,  as  well  os  its  ancient  sepulchres,  attested  its  editors  would  read  ’low  las,  but  the  emendation  of 
former  magnitude;  — are  all  wholly  unknown,  but  Kouplai  suggested  by  Bunsen  is  far  more  probable, 
arc  probably  to  be  sought  between  tho  Monti  di  For  the  further  investigation  of  this  point,  see 
Ironetea  and  the  valley  of  the  Velino.  Martelli,  Reate. 

however,  transfers  this  whole  group  of  cities  (in-  f Holstcnins,  however  (Xot.  ad  Cluver.  p.114), 
eluding  Tribula  and  Suesbula),  which  are  placed  by  places  Tiora  in  the  valley  of  the  Turano , at  a place 
Bunsen  to  the  N.  of  Rieti,  to  the  Tallies  of  the  called  Code  Piccolo,  where  there  is  also  a celebrated 
Turano  and  Salto  S.  of  that  dty.  church  of  Sta.  Anatolia. 
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by  them  from  tl>e  Siculinns,  others  apparently  new ' 
settlements.  Little  historical  dependence  can  of 
course  be  placed  on  these  statements,  but  they  were 
probably  meant  to  distinguish  the  cities  in  question 
from  those  which  were  designated  by  tradition  as  of 
Pelasgian  origin,  or  colonics  of  Alba. 

Sallust  ( Cat.  6)  speaks  of  the  Aborigines  as  a 
rude  people,  without  fixed  laws  or  dwellings,  but 
this  is  probably  a mere  rhetorical  exaggeration : it 
is  clear  that  Varro  at  least  regarded  them  as  pos- 
sessed of  fortified  towns,  temples,  oracles,  &c. ; and 
the  native  traditions  of  the  Latins  concerning  Janus 
and  Saturn  indicate  that  they  liad  acquired  all  the 
primitive  arts  of  civilisation  before  the  period  of  the 
supposed  Trojan  colony.  [E.  H.  II.] 

ABORRFIAS.  [Chabokas.] 

ABRAUANKUS  ('AEpaovdvros,  PtoLii.3.  §2), 
a river  of  Britannia  Barbara,  which  discharged  itself 
a little  northward  of  Iho  Pro  montori  urn  Movant  urn, 
or  Mull  of  Galloway  into  Luce-Bay.  Abravannus 
is  probably  the  stream  which  flows  through  Loch 
Ryan  into  the  sea — Ab-Ryan,  or  the  offspring  of 
Ryan,  being  easily  convertible  into  the  Roman  form 
of  the  word  Ab-Kyan-us — Abravannus.  [W.  B.  D.] 
ABRETTE'NE.  [Mysia.] 

ABBIXCATUI,  a Gallic  tribe  (PUn.  iv*.  18), 
not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  whose  frontier  was  near 
the  Curiosolites.  Their  town  Ingcna,  called  Abrin- 
catac  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  has  given  its  name 
to  the  modern  A vranchts ; and  their  territory 
would  probably  correspond  to  the  division  of  A v- 
ranchin.  [G.  L.] 

ABRO'TONUM  ('ASporovov),  n Phoenician  city 
on  the  coast  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  district  of  Tripoli- 
tana,  between  the  Syrtes,  usually  identified  with 
Sabrata,  though  Pliny  makes  them  different  places. 
(Scylax,  p.  47 ; Strab.  p.  835 ; Steph.  B.  #.  v. ; Plin. 
V.  4.)  [P.  s.] 

AliSVRTlDES  or  APSYUTIDES  CA+vpnS,,: 
Eth.  *Ai^vpr«yj,  'Atyvpros : Cher  so  and  Otero),  the 
name  of  two  islands  off  the  coast  of  Illy  ricum,  so  called 
because,  according  to  one  tradition,  Absyrtus  was 
slain  here  by  his  sister  Medea  and  by  Jason,  rtolemy 
mentions  only  one  island  Apsorkus  ("A^o^ot),  on 
which  he  places  two  towns  Crepsa  (Kp«'^a)  and 
Apsomis.  (Strab.  p.  315;  SteplL  Byx.  s.  r.;  Mel. 
ii.  7;  Plin.  iii.  26;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 13.) 

ABUS  (6  'A Sus)  or  ABA  (Plin.  v.  24.  s.  20),  a 
mountain  in  Armenia,  forming  a part  of  tho  E. 
prolongation  of  the  Anti-Taurus  chain,  and  sepa- 
rating the  basins  of  the  Araxes  and  of  the  Arsanias 
or  S.  hranch  of  the  Euphrates  {Murad).  The  latter 
of  these  great  rivers  rises  on  its  S.  side,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  former  also  rises  on  its  N. 
side.  According  to  this  statement,  the  range  must 
bo  considered  to  begin  as  tar  W.  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Erzeroom,  while  it  extends  E.  to  the  Araxes 
S.  of  Artaxata.  Hero  it  terminates  in  the  great 
isolated  peak,  17,210  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  which  an  almost  uniform  tradition 
has  pointed  out  as  the  Ararat  of  Scripture  (Gen. 
viii.  4),  and  which  is  still  called  Ararat  or  Agri- 
Cku}h,  and,  by  the  Persians,  Kuh-i-Nuh  ( mountain 
of  Noah):  it  is  situated  in  39°  42'  N.  lat,  and 
44°  35’  E.  long.  This  summit  forms  the  culminating 
point  of  W.  Asia.  The  chain  itself  is  called  A la-dagh. 
(Strab.  pp.  527, 531 ; PtoL  v.  13.)  [P.  S.] 

ABUS  C'A&it,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 6:  Humber),  one  of 
the  principal  rivers,  or  rather  estuaries  in  tho  Roman 
province  of  Maxima  Caesariensis  in  Britain.  It  re- 
ceives many  tributaries,  and  disc  larges  itself  into  the 
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German  Ocean  south  of  Ocelum  Proir.ontorinm 
(Spurn  lleatl).  Its  left  hank  was  inhabited  by 
the  Celtic  tribe,  whom  the  Romans  entitled  Parish 
but  according  to  a medieval  poet  cited  by  Cam- 
den, no  great  town  or  city  anciently  stood  on  its 
banks.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABUSI'NA,  ABUSENA,  a town  of  Vindelien, 
situated  on  the  river  Abens,  and  corresponding 
nearly  to  tho  modern  Ahensbcnj.  Abusina  stood 
near  to  the  eastern  termination  of  the  high  road 
which  ran  from  the  Roman  military  station  Vinde- 
nissa  on  the  Aar  to  the  Danube.  Roman  walls  are 
still  extant,  and  Roman  remains  still  discovered  at 
Abensherg.  [W.  B.  I).] 

ABY'DUS.  1.  (f/^AffuSos,  Abydum,  Plin.  v.  32: 
Eth.  ’AG\&i\v6%,  Abydenus),  a city  of  Mysia  on  tho 
Hellespontus,  nearly  opposite  Sestus  on  tho  Euro- 
pean shore.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  in 
alliance  with  the  Trojans.  (//.  ii.  836.)  Atdos 
or  Avido,  a modern  village  on  the  Hellespont,  may 
be  the  site  of  Abydo®,  though  the  conclusion  from  a 
name  is  not  certain.  Abydus  stood  at  the  narrowest 
point  of  the  Hellespontus,  where  the  channel  is  only 
7 stadia  wide,  and  it  had  a small  port.  It  was 
probably  a Thracian  town  originally,  but  it  became 
a Milesian  colony.  (Thuc.  viii.  61.)  At  a point  a 
little  north  of  this  town  Xerxes  placed  his  bridge  of 
boats,  by  which  Inis  troops  were  conveyed  across  the 
channel  to  the  opposite  town  of  Sestus,  b.  c.  480. 
(Herod,  vii.  33.)  The  bridge  of  boats  extended, 
according  to  Herodotus,  from  Abydus  to  a promon- 
tory on  the  European  shore,  between  Sestus  and 
Madytos.  The  town  possessed  a small  territory 
wliich  contained  some  gold  mines,  but  Strabo  speaks 
of  them  as  exhausted.  It  was  burnt  by  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystnspes,  after  his  Scythian  expedition,  for 
fear  that  the  Scythians,  who  were  said  to  be  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  should  take  possession  of  it  (Strab. 
p.  591);  but  it  must  soon  have  recovered  from  this 
calamity,  for  it  was  afterwards  a town  of  some  note ; 
and  Herodotus  (v.  117)  states  that  it  was  captured 
by  the  Persian  general,  Dauriscs,  with  other  citiea 
on  the  Hellespont  (n.  c.  498),  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  In  n.  c.  411, 
Abydus  revolted  from  Athens  and  joined  Dcreylfidas, 
the  Spartan  commander  in  those  parts.  (Thuc. 
viii.  62.)  Subsequently,  Abydus  made  a vigo- 
rous defence  against  Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
before  it  surrendered.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Philip  (n.  C.  196),  the  Romans  declared 
Abydus,  with  other  Asiatic  cities,  to  be  free. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  30.)  The  names  of  Abydus  and 
Sestus  are  coupled  together  in  the  old  story  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  who  is  said  to  have  swam 
across  the  channel  to  visit  his  mistress  at  Sestus. 
The  distance  between  Abydus  and  Sestus,  from 
port  to  port,  was  abont  30  stadia,  according  to 
Strabo.  [G.  L.] 
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2.  In  ancient  times  termed  Tins,  in  Coptic 
Ebot,  now  Arabat  & Matfoon,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Nomos  Tuns  it  ks,  and  was  situated 
on  the  Dahr  Yusuf,  at  a short  distance  from  the 
point  where  that  water-course  strikes  off  from  the 
Nile,  being  about  7J  miles  to  the  west  of  the  river, 
in  lat.  26°  10'  N.,  long.  32°  3'  E.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  Egypt  under  the  native 
kings,  and  in  tho  Thcbaid  ranked  next  to  Thebes 
itself.  Here,  according  to  the  belief  generally  pre- 
valent, was  the  burying-plaoc  of  Osiris : here  Mcnes, 
the  first  mortal  monarch,  was  born,  and  the  two  first 
dynasties  in  Manetho  arc  composed  of  Thinitc  mo- 
narch*. In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  sunk  to  a 
mere  village,  but  it  was  still  in  existence  when 
Arainianus  Marecllinus  wrote,  and  the  seat  of  an 
oracle  of  the  god  iksa. 

Abydus  has  acquired  great  celebrity  of  late  years 
in  consequence  of  the  important  ruins,  nearly  buried 
in  sand,  discovered  on  the  ancient  site,  and  from  the 
numerous  tombs,  some  of  them  belonging  to  a very 
remote  epoch,  which  are  found  in  the  neighbouring 
liills.  Indeed  Plutarch  expressly  states  that  men 
of  distinction  among  the  Egyptians  frequently  se- 
lected Abydus  as  their  place  of  sepulture,  in  order 
that  their  remains  might  repose  near  those  of  Osiris. 
Tho  two  great  edifices,  of  which  remains  still 
exist,  are:  — 1.  An  extensive  pile,  called  the  Palace 
of  Memnon  {Mturivior  fkurlAuov,  Mcmnonis  regia) 
by  Strabo  and  Pliny;  and  described  by  the  former 
as  resembling  the  Labyrinth  in  general  plan,  although 
neither  so  extensive  nor  so  complicated.  It  has 
been  proved  by  recent  investigations  that  this  build- 
ing was  the  work  of  a king  belonging  to  the  18th 
dynasty,  Ramses  II.,  father  of  Ramses  the  Great. 
2.  A temple  of  Osiris,  built,  or  at  least  completed 
by  Ramses  the  Great  himself.  In  one  of  the  lateral 
apartments,  Mr.  Bankes  discovered  in  1818  the 
famous  list  of  Egyptian  kings,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  known  us  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  which  is 
one  of  the  mo6t  precious  of  all  tnc  Egyptian  monu- 
ments hitherto  brought  to  light.  It  contains  a 
double  series  of  26  shields  of  tho  predecessors  of 
Ramses  the  Great. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  identity  of  Abydus 
with  This  cannot  be  demonstrated.  We  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  tho  Thinitc  Nome,  and  of  Abydus 
as  its  chief  town,  but  no  ancient  geographer  names 
This  except  Stephanas  Byzantinus,  who  tells  us  that 
it  was  a town  of  Egypt  in  the  vicinity  of  Abydus. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  if  they  were 
distinct  they  must  have  been  intimately  connected, 
and  that  Abydus  must  have  obscured  and  eventually 
token  the  place  of  This.  (Strab.  p.  813,  seq.;  Pint. 
It.  et  Os.  18 ; Plin.  v.  9 ; PtoL  iv.  5 ; Antonin.  Itiner. 
p.  158,  cd.  Wessel.;  Stcph.  B.  s.  r.  8 it;  Aram. 
Marc.  xix.  12.  § 8;  Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
Thebes , p.  397;  Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypt , vol.  i 
p.45.)  [W.K.] 

A’BYLA,  or  A'BILA  MOSS  or  COLUMNA 
(’AffoAij  or  ’ASlAij  crHjArj,  ’'AtfwAwf,  Eratostb.: 
Ximiera,  Jebel-ct-Mtna,  or  Monte  del  JIacho ),  a 
high  precipitous  rock,  forming  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  S.,  or  African,  coast  of  the  narrow  entrance  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean  (Fretnm  Gadi- 
tanuin  or  Hcrculeum,  Straits  of  Gibraltar).  It 
forms  an  outlying  spur  of  the  range  of  mountains 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  under  the  name  of 
Septan  Fratrcs  (Jebtl  Zatout , i.  e.  Ape's  Hill), 
and  which  appear  to  have  been  originally  included 
under  the  name  of  Abyla.  They  may  be  regarded 
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as  the  NW.  end  of  the  Lesser  Atlas.  The  rock  is 
connected  with  the  main  range  by  a low  and  narrow 
tongue  of  land,  about  3 miles  long,  occupied,  in 
ancient  times,  by  a Roman  fortress  (Castcllum  ad 
Septcm  Fratrcs),  and  now  by  the  Spanish  town  of 
Ceuta  or  Sebta,  the  citadel  of  which  is  on  the  lull 
itself.  The  rock  of  Abyla,  with  the  opposite  rock 
of  Calpc  ( Gibraltar ) on  the  coast  of  Spain,  formed 
the  renowned  “ Columns  of  Hercules”  ('HpaicAc/cu 
onjAaj,  or  simply  onjAai),  so  called  from  tho 
fable  that  they  were  originally  one  mountain,  which 
was  torn  asunder  by  Hercules.  (Strab.  pp.  170, 
829  ; Plin.  iii.  prooem.,  r.  1 ; Mela,  ii.  G ; Ex- 
ploration Scientifufue  de  t A lyerie,  tom.  viii.  p. 
301.)  [P.  S.] 

ACACE'SIUM  ('Axcucbgiov:  Eth.  ’Axatcrjaioi), 
a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  of  Parrhasia,  at 
the  foot  of  a hill  of  the  same  name,  and  36  fctadia 
on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Phigalea.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acacus,  son  of  Lycaon ; 
and  according  to  some  traditions  Hermes  was  brought 
up  at  this  place  by  Acacus,  and  hence  derived  tho 
surname  of  Acacesius.  Upon  tho  hill  there  was  a 
statue  in  stone,  in  the  time  of  Paosanias,  of  Hermes 
Acacesius;  and  four  stadia  from  the  town  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Despoena.  This  temple  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  hill,  on  which  are  now  the  re- 
mains of  the  church  of  St.  Elias.  (Pans.  viii.  3. 
§ 2,  viii.  27.  § 4,  riiL  36.  § 10;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.; 
Roes,  Reisen  im  Pehponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  87.) 
ACADEMl'A.  [Atiienab.] 

ACADE'RA  or  ACADITtA,  a region  in  the  NW 
of  India,  traversed  by  Alexander.  (Curt  viii.  10, 
§19.)  [P.S.1 

ACALANDRUS  ( AicetAtu'Spoj),  a river  of  Lu- 
cania,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  the  former  of  whom 
appears  to  place  it  to  the  north  of  Heraclea : but  his 
authority  is  not  very  distinct,  and  Strabo,  on  the  con- 
trary, clearly  states  that  it  was  in  the  territory  of 
Thurii,on  which  account  Alexander  of  Epirus  sought 
to  transfer  to  its  banks  the  general  assembly  of  tho 
Italian  Greeks  that  liad  been  previously  held  at  He- 
me lea.  [Heraclea.]  Cloven  us  and  other  topo- 
graphers, following  the  authority  of  Pliny,  have  iden- 
tified it  with  the  Salandrella,  a small  river  between  tho 
Jlasiento  and  Agri ; but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Barrio  and  Romanelli  are  correct  in  supposing  it  to 
be  a small  stream,  still  called  the  Calandro,  flowing 
into  the  sea  a little  N.  of  Roseto,  and  about  10  miles 
S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Siris  or  Sitmo.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Hera- 
clca  and  Thurii.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  § 15;  Strab.  p. 
280;  Clnver.  Ital.  p.  1277 ; Barrius  de  Ant.  Calabr. 
v.  20;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  244.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

ACAMAS,  ACAM ANTIS.  [Cttbus.] 
ACANTHUS  (*Akov6os  ; Eth.  ’AxdvGios: 
Erisso),  a town  on  the  E.  side  of  tho  isthmiw, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Acta  with  Chalci- 
dice,  and  about  1 \ mile  above  the  canal  of  Xerxes. 
[Amos.]  It  was  founded  by  a colony  from  An- 
dros, and  became  a place  of  considerable  importance. 
Xerxes  stopped  here  on  his  inarch  into  Greocc  (b.  c. 
480)  and  praised  the  inhabitants  for  the  zeal  which 
they  displayed  in  his  service.  Acanthus  surrendered 
to  Brasidas  b c.424,  and  its  independence  was  shortly 
afterwards  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made 
between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Acanthians  main- 
tained their  independence  against  the  Olynthians, 
but  eventually  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia. la  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip 
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(b.  c.  200)  Acanthus  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  fleet  of  the  republic.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  erro- 
neously place  Acanthus  on  the  Singitic  gulf,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  town  was  on  tho 
Strymonic  gulf,  as  is  stated  by  Herodotus  and  other 
authorities:  tho  error  may  have  perhaps  arisen  from 
the  territory  of  Acanthus  having  stretched  as  far  as 
tho  Singitic  gulf.  At  Eriuo,  the  site  of  Acanthus, 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a large  ancient  mole,  advancing 
in  a curve  into  the  sea,  and  also,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  village  stands,  some  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  wall,  constructed  of  square 
blocks  of  grey  granite.  On  the  coin  of  Acanthus 
figured  below  is  a lion  killing  a bull,  which  confirms 
tho  account  of  Herodotus  (vii.  125),  that  on  the 
march  of  Xerxes  from  Acanthus  to  Thcrroe,  lions 
seized  tho  camels  which  carried  the  provisions. 
(Herod,  vii.  115,  seq.  121,  scq.;  Time.  iv.  84,  seq. 
v.  18;  Xcn.  Hell.  v.  2;  Liv.  xxxi.  45;  Plot. 
Quaett.  Grace.  30;  Strab.  p.  330;  Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  147.) 


2.  ( Dashour ),  a city  of  Egypt,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  120  stadia  S.  of  Memphis.  It 
was  in  tho  Memphite  Nome,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
Hcptanomis.  It  was  celebrated  for  a temple  of 
Osiris,  and  received  its  name  from  a sacred  enclo- 
sure composed  of  the  Acanthus.  (Strab.  p.  809; 
I>iod.  i.  97;  Steph.  B.  ».  r.;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 55,  who 
calls  the  town  ’A KarOuv  ndAn.) 

ACARNA'NIA  ('Auapyavia  : ’A xapvdv,  -a vot, 
A canrnn,  -5nis),  the  most  westerly  province  of 
Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tho  Ambracian 
gulf,  on  the  NE.  by  Amphilocbia,  on  the  W.and  SW. 
by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  E.  by  Aetolia.  It 
contained  about  1571  square  miles.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans, or  probably  a little  earlier,  the  river  Achelous 
formed  the  boundary  between  Acarnania  and  Aetolia; 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  terri- 
tory of  Oeniadae,  which  was  one  of  the  Acamanian 
towns,  extended  E.  of  this  river.  The  interior  of 
Acarnania  is  covered  with  forests  and  mountains  of 
no  great  elevation,  to  which  some  modern  writers 
erroneously  give  the  name  of  Crania.  [Crania.] 
Between  these  mountains  there  are  several  lakes, 
and  many  fertile  vallics.  The  chief  river  of  the 
country  is  the  Achelous,  which  in  tho  lower  part  of 
its  course  flows  through  a vast  plain  of  great  na- 
tural fertility,  called  after  itself  the  Paracheloitis. 
This  plain  is  at  present  covered  with  marshes,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  alluvial  depositions  of  the  Achelous.  Owing  J 
to  this  drcumstar.ee,  and  to  the  river  having  fre- 
quently altered  its  cluuinel,  the  southern  part  of  tho 
coast  of  Acarnania  has  undergone  numerous  changes. 
The  chief  affluent  of  the  Achelons  in  Acarnania  is 
tho  Anapus  ('Avaror),  which  flowed  into  the  main 
stream  80  stadia  S.  of  Stratus.  There  are  several 
promontories  on  the  coast,  but  of  these  only  two  are 
especially  named,  the  promontory  of  Activm,  and 
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that  of  Crithote  (KptOurrf)),  on  the  W.  coast,  form- 
ing one  sido  of  the  small  bay,  on  which  the  town  of 
Astacus  stood.  Of  the  inland  lakes,  the  only  one 
mentioned  by  name  is  that  of  Melite  (MtA.fr 77 : Tri- 
kardho ),  30  stadia  long  and  20  broad,  N.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  in  tho  territory  of  tho  Oeni- 
adac.  There  was  a lagoon,  or  salt  lake,  between 
Leucas  and  the  Ambracian  gulf,  to  which  Strabo 
(p.  459)  gives  tho  mure  of  Myrtuntium  (Mup- 
touWiov).  Although  the  soil  of  Acarnania  was 
fertile,  it  was  not  much  cultivated  by  tho  inha- 
bitants. Tho  products  of  the  country  are  rarely 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  Pliny  speaks  of 
iron  mines  (xxxvi.  19.  8.  30),  and  also  of  a pearl- 
fishery  off  Actiuin  (ix.  56).  A modem  traveller 
states  that  the  rocks  in  Acarnania  indicate,  in  many 
places,  tho  presence  of  copper,  and  he  was  also 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  mountains 
produce  coal  and  sulphur  in  abundance.  (Journal 
of  the  Geographical  Society , vol.  iii  p.  79.)  Tho 
chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  in  their 
herds  and  flocks,  which  pastured  in  the  rich  mea- 
dows in  the  lower  part  of  the  Achelous  There 
were  numerous  islands  off  the  western  coast  of  Acar- 
nania. Of  these  tho  most  important  were  the 
EcniNADra,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  tho 
Achelous  along  the  shore  to  the  N. ; the  Taphiak 
Insular,  lying  between  Lcucas  and  Acarnania,  and 
Leucas  itself,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the 
mainland  of  Acarnania,  but  was  afterwards  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  a canal.  (Respecting  Acar- 
nania in  general  see  Strab.  p.  459,  seq. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  488,  scq. ; Fiedler, 
Rei$e  durch  Griechcnland , vol.  i.  p.  158,  seq.) 

Amphilochia,  which  is  sometimes  reckoned  a part 
of  Acarnania,  is  spoken  of  in  a separate  article. 
[Ampiiilociiia.] 

The  name  of  Acarnania  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  In  the  earliest  times.  Homer  only  calls 
the  country  opposite  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  under 
the  general  name  of  Epeirus  (faapos),  or  the  main- 
land (Strab.  p.  451,  sub  fin.),  although  he  frequently 
mentions  the  Aetolians.* 

The  country  is  said  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Taphii,  or  Teleboae,  the  Lelegcs, 
and  the  Curetes.  The  Taphii,  or  Teleboae  were 
chiefly  found  in  the  islands  off  the  western  court 
of  Acarnania,  where  they  maintained  theinaelvm 
by  piracy.  [Teleboae.]  The  Leleges  were  more 
widely  disseminated,  and  were  also  in  possession  at 
one  period  of  Aetolia,  Locris,  and  other  parts  of 
Greece.  [Lklegeb.]  The  Curetes  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Aetolia,  and  to  have  settled  in  Acarnania, 
after  they  had  been  expelled  from  the  former  country 
by  Actolus  and  his  followers  (Strab.  p.  465).  Tho 
name  of  Acarnania  is  derived  from  A carman,  the  son 
of  Alcmacon,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous.  (Thuc.  ii.  102.)  If  this  tra- 
dition is  of  any  value,  it  would  intimate  that  an 
Argive  colony  settled  on  the  coast  of  Acarnania  at 
an  early  period.  In  the  middle  of  the  7th  century 

* In  the  year  b.  c.  239,  tho  Acarnanians,  in  the 
embassy  which  they  rent  to  Rome  to  solicit  assist- 
ance, pleaded  that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Troy,  the  ancestor  of  Rome,  being 
the  first  time  probably,  as  Thirlwall  remark.!,  that 
they  had  ever  boasted  of  the  omission  of  their  name 
from  tho  Homeric  catalogue.  (Justin,  xxviii.  1| 
Strab.  p.  462  ; Thirlwall,  JJisU  of  Greece , vol.  viii. 
pp.  119, 120.) 
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b.  c.,  the  Corinthians  founded  Lencas,  Anactorium, 
Sollium,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast.  (Strab. 
p.  452.)  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  driven  more  into  the  interior;  they  never  made 
much  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life;  and 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they 
were  a rude  and  barbarous  people,  engaged  in  con- 
tinual wars  with  their  neighbours,  and  living  by 
robbery  and  piracy.  (Thuc.  i.  5.)  The  Acar- 
nanians,  however,  were  Greeks,  and  as  such  were 
allowed  to  contend  in  the  great  Tan- Hellenic  games, 
althongh  they  were  closely  connected  with  their 
neighbours,  the  Agracans  and  Amphilochians  on 
the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  who  were  barbarian  or  non- 
Ilcllcnic  nations.  Like  other  rude  mountaineers, 
the  Acamanians  are  praised  for  their  fidelity  and 
courage.  They  formed  good  light-armed  troops, 
and  were  excellent  slingers.  They  lived,  for  the 
most  part  dispersed  in  villages,  retiring,  when  at- 
tacked, to  the  mountains.  They  were  united,  how- 
ever, in  a political  League,  of  which  Aristotle  wrote 
an  account  in  a work  now  lost.  {'AKapvdytm>  IIoAi- 
Tsro,  Strab.  p.  321.)  Thucydides  mentions  a hill, 
named  Olpae,  near  the  Amphilochian  Argoe,  which 
the  Acamanians  had  fortified  as  a place  of  judicial 
meeting  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  (Thuc.  iii. 
105.)  The  meetings  of  the  League  were  usually 
held  at  Stratus,  which  was  the  chief  town  in  Acar- 
nania  (Xen.  JltU.  iv.  6.  § 4;  comp.  Thuc.  ii.  80); 
but,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  meetings  took 
place  either  at  Thyrium,  or  at  Lcucas,  the  latter  of 
which  places  became,  at  that  time,  the  chief  city  in 
Acamania  (Liv.  xxxiii.  16,  17;  Polyb.  xxviii.  5.) 
At  an  early  period,  when  part  of  Amphilochia  be- 
longed to  the  Acaroanians,  they  used  to  hold  a public 
judicial  congress  at  Olpae,  a fortified  hill  about  3 
miles  from  Argos  Amphilochicum.  Of  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  League  we  have  scarcely  any  par- 
ticulars. We  learn  from  an  inscription  found  at 
Punta , the  site  of  ancient  Actium,  that  there  was 
a Council  and  a general  assembly  of  the  people,  by 
which  decrees  were  passed.  ("E5 oft  r£  jSouAa  *cal 
Tfp  Koivtp  twv  ’Axapvdywv').  At  tbo  head  of  the 
League  there  was  a Stratogus  (Srpcmryds)  or 
General ; and  the  Council  had  a Secretary  (y  papi^ia - 
redj),  who  appears  to  have  been  a person  of  import- 
mice,  as  in  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian  Leagues. 
The  chief  priest  (itpaw6Aos)  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Actium  seems  to  have  been  a person  of 
high  rank ; and  either  his  name  or  that  of  the  Stra- 
tegus  was  employed  for  official  dates,  like  that  of  the 
first  Archon  at  Athens.  (Bdckh,  Corpus  Inter ipt. 
No.  1793.) 

The  history  of  the  Acamanians  begins  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Their  hatred  against 
the  Corinthian  settlers,  who  had  deprived  them  of 
all  their  best  ports,  naturally  led  them  to  side  with 
the  Athenians;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
alliance  with  the  latter  arose  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Amphilochians  from  the  town  of  Argos  Amphi- 
lochicum by  the  Corinthian  settlers  from  Ambracia, 
about  B.  c.  432.  The  Acamanians  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  expelled  Amphilochians,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  latter,  they  applied  for 
assistance  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  accordingly 
sent  an  expedition  under  Phormio,  who  took  Argos, 
expelled  the  Ambraciots,  and  restored  the  town  to 
tbo  Amphilochians  and  Acamanians.  An  alliance 
was  now  formally  concluded  between  tho  Acaroa- 
nians and  Athenians.  The  only  towns  of  Acamania 
which  did  not  join  it  were  Oeniadae  and  Astacus. 
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| The  Acaroanians  were  of  great  service  in  maintain- 
j ing  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  the  western  part  of 
Greece,  and  they  distinguished  themselves  particu- 
larly in  b.  c.  426,  when  they  gained  a signal  victory 
under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  over  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians and  Ambraciots  at  Olpae.  (Thuc.  iii. 
105,  seq.)  At  the  conclusion  of  this  campaign  they 
concluded  a peace  with  the  Ambraciots,  although 
they  still  continued  nlliesof  Athens  (Thuc.  iii.  114.) 
In  b.  c.  39 1 we  find  the  Acamanians  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Achneans,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  Calydon  in  Actolia;  and  as  the  latter  were  hard 
pressed  by  tho  Acamanians,  they  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  sent  an  army  into  Acar- 
nania,  commanded  by  Agesilaus.  The  latter  ravaged 
the  country,  but  his  expedition  was  not  attended 
with  any  lasting  consequences  (Xen.  JfelL  iv.  6). 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  Aetolinns 
conquered  most  of  tho  towns  in  the  west  of  Acar- 
nania;  and  the  Acamnninns  in  consequence  united 
themselves  closely  to  the  Macedonian  kings,  to  whom 
they  remained  faithful  in  their  various  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  They  refused  to  desert  the  cause  of 
Philip  in  his  war  with  the  Romans,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  capture  of  Lencas,  their  principal  town, 
and  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynoscephalae  tliat  they 
submitted  to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  16 — 17.) 
When  Antiochus  III.  king  of  Syria,  invaded  Greece, 
B.  c.  191,  the  Acamanians  were  persuaded  by  their 
countryman  Mnasilochus  to  espouse  his  cause;  but 
on  the  expulsion  of  Antiochus  from  Greece,  they 
came  again  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  1 1 — 12.)  In  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Greece  by  Acmiiius  Paulus  and  tho  Roman  commis- 
sioners after  the  defeat  of  Perseus  (b.c.  168), 
I-cucas  was  separated  from  Acamania,  but  no  other 
change  was  made  in  the  country.  (Liv.  xlv.  31.) 
When  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman 
province,  it  i9  doubtful  whether  Acamania  was  an- 
nexed to  tbo  province  of  Achaia  or  of  Epeirus,  but 
it  is  mentioned  nt  a Liter  time  as  part  of  Epirus. 
[Achaia,  No.  3.]  The  inhabitants  of  several  of 
its  towns  were  removed  by  Augustus  to  Nicopolis, 
whicli  he  founded  after  the  battle  of  Actium  [Ni- 
corous];  and  in  the  time  of  this  emperor  the 
country  is  described  by  Strabo  as  utterly  worn  out 
and  exhausted.  (Strab.  p.  460.) 

Tho  following  is  a list  of  the  towns  of  Acamania. 
On  the  Ambracian  gulf,  from  E.  to  W.:  Limnaea, 
Echinus  ('Ex* vo i,  Stoph.  B.  t.  r.;  Plin.  iv.  2;  Ai 
Vasil »),  Heracleia  (Plin.  iv.2;  Vonitza),  AnacTO- 
niukt,  Actium.  On  or  near  the  west  of  the 
Ionian  sea,  from  N.  to  S.:  Thtbium,  PalarruS, 
Altzia,  Soluum,  Astacus,  Oeniadae.  In  the 
interior  from  S.  to  N.:  Old  Oenia  [ enla- 
dak],  Coronta,  Metropolis,  Stratus,  Rhyn- 
chus  (*Pi>yxoI)»  near  Stratus,  of  uncertain  site 
(Pol.  ap.  Ath.  iii.  p.  95,  d.);  Phttia  or  Piioe- 
i telae,  Mkdeon.  The  Roman  Itineraries  mention 
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cnly  one  road  in  Acaraanin,  which  led  from  Actiora 
along  the  coast  to  Calydon  in  Aetolia. 

ACCI  ("Akki  : Gtuulix  tl  vitjo , between  Granada 
an«l  Jiaza ),  a considerable  inland  city  of  Hbpania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  borders  of  Bactica;  under  the 
Homans  a colony,  with  the  Jus  Latinuni,  under  the 
full  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Gemclla  Ac  ci  tana.  Its 
coins  arc  numerous,  bearing  the  heads  *jf  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  Gcrmanicus,  Drusus,  and  Caliguln,  and 
tlie  ensigns  of  the  legions  iii.  and  vi.,  from  which  it 
was  colonised  by  Julius  or  Augustus,  and  from 
which  it  derived  the  name  of  Gemella  (Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  402,  404;  l’liu.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Inscr.  ap.  Grater, 
p.  271 ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  34—35;  Raschc,  s.  v.) 
According  to  Macrobi us  (Sat.  i.  19),  Mare  was  wor- 
thipped  here  with  his  head  surrounded  with  the 
aun’s  rays,  under  the  name  of  Netas.  Such  an 
emblem  is  seen  on  the  coins.  [I*.  S.] 

A'CCUA,  a small  town  of  Apulia,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (xxiv.  20)  ns  one  of  the  places  recovered 
by  Q.  Fabius  from  the  Carthaginians  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  it.  C.  214.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  passage  to  have  been  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Luceria,  but  its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACE  ('Amj:  EtJi.'Axatos),  tho  Aociio  ("Ax***) 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Judg.  i.  31),  the  Alla  of  tho 
Arabs,  a celebrated  town  and  harbour  on  the  shores 
of  Phoenicia,  in  lat.  32°  54',  long.  35°  6'  E.  It  b 
situated  on  the  point  of  a small  promontory,  the 
northern  extremity  of  a circular  bay,  of  which  the 
opposite  or  sodthem  horn  is  formed  by  one  of  the 
ridges  of  Mount  Carmel.  During  the  period  that 
Ptolemy  Sotcr  was  in  possession  of  Coele-Syria,  it 
received  the  name  of  Ptolemais  (n-roAe/xalj : Eth. 
TlroKf/xalTTii,  TlroAepaitvt),  by  which  it  was  long 
dbtiugubhed.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
it  became  a Roman  colony,  and  was  styled  Colonia 
Claudu  Caeaaris  Ptolemais,  or  simply  Colonia 
Ptolemais;  but  from  the  time  when  it  was  occupied 
by  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  it  lias  been 
generally  known  all  over  Christendom  as  St  Jean 
d Acre , or  simply  Acre. 

The  advantages  offered  by  tho  position  of  Aero 
were  recognised  from  an  early  period  by  those  who 
desired  to  keep  the  command  of  the  Syrian  coast, 
but  it  did  not  rise  to  eminence  until  after  the  decay 
of  Tyro  and  Sidon.  When  Strabo  wrote  (p.  758),  it 
was  already  a great  city;  and  although  it  has  under- 
gone many  vicissitudes,  it  has  always  maintained 
a certain  degree  of  importance.  It  originally  be- 
longed to  tho  Phoenicians,  and,  though  nominally 
included  within  the  territory  of  the  tribo  of  Asher, 
was  never  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  It  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians,  and  from 
them  to  the  Persians.  According  to  the  first  dis- 
tribution of  the  dominions  of  Alexander  it  was 
assigned  to  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  but  subsequently  fell 
under  the  Selcuritlac,  and  after  changing  hands  re- 
peatedly eventually  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
It  is  said  at  prosept  to  contain  from  15,000  to 
20,000  inliabitants.  £W.  R.] 

A'CELUM  (Asolo),  a town  of  the  interior  of 
Veoetia,  situated  near  tho  foot  of  the  Alps,  about 
18  miles  NW.  of  Treviso.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23  ; PtoL 
iii.  1.  § 30.)  The  name  b written  "A Kt&ov  in  our 
editions  of  Ptolemy,  but  the  correctness  of  the  form 
Acclum  given  by  Pliny  b confirmed  by  that  of  the 
modern  town.  We  learn  from  Paulus  Diaronua  (iii. 
25,  where  it  b corruptly  written  Acilium),  that  it 
was  a biahop’s  sec  in  the  6th  century.  [E.  H.  B-l 
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ACERRAE  (,Ax^<u:  Acemums).  1.  A city  in 
the  interior  of  Campania,  about  8 miles  NE.  of 
Naples,  still  called  Acerra.  It  first  appears  in  his- 
tory as  an  independent  city  during  the  great  war  of 
the  Campanians  and  Latins  against  Rome;  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  which,  in  b.c.  332,  the  Acer- 
rani,  in  common  with  several  other  Campanian  cities, 
obtained  the  Roman  “ d vitas but  without  the  right 
of  suffrage.  The  period  at  which  thb  latter  privi- 
lege was  granted  them  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  ultimately  obtained  the  full  rights 
of  Roman  citizens.  (Liv.  viii.  17;  Festus,  s.  r. 
Municipium,  Municeps,  and  Praefectnra,  pp.  127, 
142,  233,  ed.  MUller.)  In  the  second  Punic  war 
it  was  faithful  to  the  Roman  alliance,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  besieged  by  Hannibal  in  B.c.  216,  and 
being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  in  despair,  was 
plundered  and  burnt.  But  after  tho  expulsion  of 
Hannibal  from  Campania,  tho  Acerrani,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  returned  to  and  rebuilt 
their  city,  b.c.  210.  (Liv.  xxiii.  17,  xrvii.  3.) 

During  the  Social  War  it  was  besiegca  by  the 
Samnitc  general,  C.  Papius,  but  offered  so  vigorous 
a resistance  that  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it.  (Ap- 
pian.  B.  C.  i.  42, 45.)  Virgil  praises  the  fertility  of’ 
its  territory,  but  the  town  itself  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  river  Clan  ins, 
on  which  it  was  situated,  that  it  was  in  hb  time  al- 
most deserted.  (Virg.  Georg,  ii.  225;  tod  Serviua 
ad  foe.;  SiL  Ital.  viii.  537;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  21.)  It 
subsequently  received  a colony  under  Augustus  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  229),  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Nola  and  Nuceria,  apparently  as  a place  of 
some  consequence.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  retained  its  colonial  rank,  but  b mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  an  ordinary  municipal  town.  (Strab.  v. 
pp.  247,  249;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Orel!.  Jnscr.  no. 
3716.)  The  modern  town  of  Acerra  retains  the 
site  as  well  os  the  name  of  the  ancient  one,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  vestiges  of  antiquity,  except 
a few  inscriptions,  remain  there.  (Lupuli,  Iter  Venu- 
sin.  p.  10 — 12.)  The  coins  with  an  Oscan  legend 
which  were  referred  by  Eckhel  and  earlier  nuxnbma- 
tbts  to  Accrrae,  belong  properly  to  Atella.  (Mil— 
lingen,  Numisrnatique  dt  I A nciame  Italic,  p.  190; 
Friedlandcr,  Oskischen  M wizen,  p.  15.) 

2.  A city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  tho  tcrritoiy  of 
the  Insubres.  Polybius  describes  it  merely  as  situ- 
ated between  the  Alps  and  the  Po;  and  hb  words 
are  copied  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium : but  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  near  Cremona:  and  tho  Tabula 
places  it  on  the  road  from  that  city  to  Laus  Pompeia 
(Lodi  Vecckio),  at  a distance  of  22  Roman  miles 
from  the  latter  place,  and  13  from  Cremona.  Theso 
distances  coincide  with  the  position  of  Ghtrra  or 
Gera,  a village,  or  rather  suburb  of  Pizzighetione , 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Adda.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a place  of  considerable  strength  and  im- 
portance (probably  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
Adda)  even  before  the  Roman  conquest:  and  in  b.c. 
222,  held  out  for  a considerable  time  against  the 
consuls  Marcellos  and  Scipio,  but  was  compelled  to 
surrender  after  the  battle  of  Clastidium.  (Pol.  ii.  34 ; 
Plut.  Marc.  6 ; Zonar.  viii.  20 ; Strab.  v.  p.  247  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  t>.;  Tab.  Pent.;  Cluver.  Ital  p.  244.) 

3.  A third  town  of  the  name,  distinguished  by  the 

epithet  of  V atria E,  b mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  14. 
b.  19)  as  having  been  situated  in  Umbria,  but  it  was 
already  destroyed  in  his  time,  and  all  due  to  ita  po- 
sition is  lost.  H.  11.  J 

ACES  ("Ainjf),  a river  of  Asia,  flowing  through 
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a plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  respecting  which 
a story  is  told  by  Herodotus  (iii.  117).  Geographers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  locality.  It  seems  to  be 
somewhere  in  Central  Asia,  E.  of  the  Caspian.  It 
is  pretty  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the  Aces  of  He- 
rodotus is  not  the  Indian  river  Arcsines.  [P.  S.] 
ACESINES  (’A#«<rfjojj),  a river  of  Sicily,  which 
flows,  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Tauromenium. 
Its  name  occurs  only  in  Thucydides  (iv.  25)  on 
occasion  of  the  attack  made  on  Naxos  by  the  Mes- 
senians  in  B.  c.  425  : but  it  is  evidently  the  same 
river  which  is  called  by  Pliny  (Hi.  8)  As  inks,  and 
by  Vibiua  Sequester  (p.  4)  Asinius.  Both  these 
writers  place  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tauromenium,  and  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  river 
now  called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  Caniara , a con- 
siderable stream,  which,  after  following  throughout 
its  course  tho  northern  boundary  of  Aetna,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  immediately  to  the  S.  of 
Capo  Schizo,  the  site  of  tho  ancient  Naxos.  The  ! 
Onobalas  of  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  109)  is  probably 
only  another  name  for  tho  same  river.  Cluverius 
appears  to  be  mistaken  in  regarding  the  Fiume 
Freddo  as  the  Acesines  : it  is  a very  small  stream,  i 
while  the  Cantara  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Sicily,  and  conld  hardly  have  been  omitted  by 
Pliny.  (Clover.  SiciL  p.  93  ; Mannert,  vol.  ix.  pt. 
ii.  p.  284.)  [E.  H.  B.]  | 

ACESINES  ('AKialrrjr : Chenab : Dionysius 
Periegetes,  v.  1 138,  makes  the  i long,  if  any  choose 
to  consider  this  an  authority),  the  chief  of  the 
five  great  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  which  give  the 
name  of  Panjab  (i.  c.  Five  Waters ) to  the  great 
plain  of  NW.  India.  These  rivers  are  described, 
in  their  connection  with  each  other,  under  Inula. 
Tho  Acesines  was  the  second  of  them,  reckoning 
from  the  W.,  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  all 
the  rest,  retained  its  namo  to  its  junction  with  the 
Indus,  in  lat.  28°  55'  N.,  long.  70°  28'  E.  Its 
Sanscrit  namo  was  Chandrabhaga,  which  would 
have  been  Hellenized  into  %av$po<p<xyos,  a word  so 
like  to  ‘Avtipo<pdyott  or  ’AA t£avBpo<f><iyof,  that  the 
fullowcrs  of  Alexander  clanged  tho  name  to  avoid 
the  evil  omen,  the  more  so  jwrhaps  on  account  of  the 
disaster  which  befell  the  Alaccdonian  fleet  at  the 
turbulent  junction  of  the  river  with  tho  Uydaspes 
(Hitter,  Erdtunde  von  Asien , vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  456: 
for  other  references  see  India.)  [P.  S.] 

ACESTA.  [Segfjjta.] 

, ACUAEI  (’Axoiof),  one  of  the  four  races  into 
which  tho  Hellenes  arc  usually  divided.  In  the 
heroic  age  they  are  found  in  that  port  of  Thessaly 
in  which  Phthia  and  Hellas  were  situated,  und  also 
in  the  eastern  port  of  Peloponnesus,  more  especially 
in  Argos  and  Sj»arta.  Argos  was  frequently  called 
the  Achaean  Argos  (*Apyos  ’AxcuTxdr,  Horn.  II. 
ix.  141)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Pelasgian 
Argos  in  Thessaly;  but  Sparta  is  generally  men- 
tioned as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Achaean  race 
in  Peloponnesus.  Thessaly  and  Peloponnesus  were 
thus  the  two  chief  abodes  of  this  people;  but 
there  were  various  traditions  respecting  their  origin, 
and  a difference  of  opinion  existed  among  the  an- 
cients, whether  the  Thessalian  or  the  Peloponnesian 
Achaeans  were  the  more  ancient.  They  were 
usually  represented  as  descendants  of  Achaeus,  the 
son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  and  consequently  tho 
brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Hellen.  Pausanias 
(vii.  1)  related  that  Achaeus  went  back  to  Thessaly, 
and  recovered  the  dominions  of  which  his  father, 
Xuthus,  had  been  deprived ; and  then,  in  order  to 
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explain  the  existence  of  the  Acliaeans  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  adds  that  Archandcr  and  Architeles,  the 
sons  of  Achaeus,  came  back  from  Phthiotia  to  Argoe, 
married  tho  two  daughters  of  Dana  us,  and  acquired 
such  influence  at  Argos  and  Sparta,  that  they  called 
the  jieople  Achaeans  after  their  father  Achaeus. 
On  the  other  hand,  Strabo  in  one  passage  says  (p. 
383),  that  Achaeus  having  fled  from  Attica,  where 
his  father  Xuthus  had  settled,  settled  in  Lace- 
daemon and  gave  to  tho  inhabitants  the  name  of 
Achaeans.  In  another  passage,  however,  he  relates 
(p.  365),  that  Pelops  brought  with  him  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  Phthiotan  Achaeans,  who  settled  in 
Jjuxmia.  It  would  bo  unprofitable  to  pursue  fur- 
ther the  variations  in  the  legends;  but  we  may 
safely  believe  that  the  Achaeans  in  Thessaly  were 
more  ancient  tlian  those  in  Peloponnesus,  since  all 
tradition  points  to  Thessaly  as  the  cradlo  of  the 
Hellenic  race.  There  is  a totally  different  account, 
which  represents  the  Achaeans  as  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
It  is  preserved  by  Dionyrius  of  Halicarnassus  (i.  17), 
who  relates  that  Achaeus,  Phthius,  and  Pclasgus 
were  sons  of  Poseidon  and  Larissa;  and  that  they 
migrated  from  Peloponnesus  to  Thessaly,  where 
they  divided  the  country  into  three  parts,  called 
after  them  Achaia,  Phthiotis  and  Pelasgiotis.  A 
modem  writer  is  disposed  to  accept  this  tradition  so 
far,  as  to  assign  a Pelasgic  origin  to  the  Achaeans, 
though  he  regards  the  Phthiotun  Achaeans  as  more 
ancient  than  their  brethren  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
(Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  seq.) 
llio  only  fact  known  in  the  earliest  history  of  the 
people,  which  we  can  admit  with  certainty,  is  their 
existence  os  tho  predominant  race  in  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Peloponnesus. 
They  are  represented  by  Homer  as  a brave  and 
warlike  people,  and  so  distinguished  were  they  that 
he  usually  calls  the  Greeks  in  general  Achaeans  or 
Panachaeans  (rWayaiof,  JL  ii.  404,  vii.  73,  Ac.). 
In  the  same  manner  Peloponnesus,  and  some- 
times tho  whole  of  Greece,  is  called  by  the  poet  tho 
Achaean  land.  ('Axaits  Tala,  Horn.  H i.  254, 
Od.  xiii.  249.)  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  80  years  afler  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Acliaeans  were  driven  out  of  Argos  and  loconia, 
and  those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a conquered  people.  Most  of  the  ex- 
pel Its  1 Achaeans,  led  by  Tisamenus,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  proceeded  to  the  land  on  the  northern  const 
of  Peloponnesus,  which  was  called  simply  Aegialu* 
(AfytaAdr)  or  the  “ Const,”  and  was  inhabited  by 
lonians.  The  latter  were  defeated  by  the  Achaeans 
and  crossed  over  to  Attica  and  Asia  Minor,  leaving 
their  country  to  their  conquerors,  from  whom  it  was 
henceforth  called  Adiaia.  (Strnb.  p.  383;  Paus. 
vii.  1;  Pol.  ii.  41;  cuuip.  Herod,  i.  145.)  The 
further  history  of  the  Achaeans  is  given  und<T 
Aciiaia.  Tho  Achaeans  founded  several  colonies, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  Croton  and 
Sybaris.  [Croton;  Sybaris.] 

ACHA'LA  (’A xa/a,  Ion.  ’Ax<V‘V-  AM.  'Axo uft, 
Acliaeus,  Achlvus,a/efn.  and  adj.  ’Ax«udj,  Adiaiaa, 
Adi&is:  Adj.  ’AxaTxdf,  Achaicus,  Achaius).  1. 
A district  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  in  which  Phthia 
and  Hellas  were  situated.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  abode  of  the  Achaeans,  who  were  hence 
called  Phthiotan  Achaeans  (’ Axaiol  ol  MuSra i)  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Achaeans  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. [For  details  sec  Aciiaei.]  It  was 
from  this  part  of  Thessaly  that  Achilles  came,  and 
Homer  says  that  the  subjects  of  this  hero  were 
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culled  Myrmidons,  and  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans. 
(//.  ii.  684.)  This  district  continued  to  retain  the 
name  of  Achaia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (vii.  173, 
197),  and  tho  inhabitants  of  Phthia  were  called 
Phthiotan  Achaeans  till  a still  later  period.  (Thuc. 
viii.  3.)  An  account  of  this  part  of  Thessaly  is 
given  under  Thessalla. 

2.  Originally  called  Aegialus  or  Aegialeia 
(AryioAjj,  AiyidAeia,  Horn.  //.  ii.  575;  Paus.  vii. 
1.  § 1;  Strab.  p.  383),  that  is,  “the  Coast,”  a 
province  in  the  N.  of  Peloponnesus,  extended  along 
the  Corinthian  gulf  from  the  river  Larissus,  a little 
S.  of  tho  promontory  Araxus,  which  separated  it 
from  Klis,  to  the  river  Sythas,  which  separated  it 
from  Sicyonia.  On  tho  S.  it  was  bordered  by  Ar- 
cadia, and  on  the  SW.  by  Elis.  Its  greatest  length 
along  tho  coast  is  about  65  English  miles:  its 
breadth  from  about  12  to  20  miles.  Its  area  was 
probably  about  650  square  miles.  Achaia  is  thus 
only  a narrow  slip  of  country,  lying  upon  the  slope 
of  tho  northern  range  of  Arcadia,  through  which 
aro  deep  and  narrow  gorges,  by  which  alone  Achaia 
can  be  invaded  from  tho  south.  From  this  moun- 
tain range  descend  numerous  ridges  running  down 
into  the  sea,  or  separated  from  it  by  narrow  levels. 
The  plains  on  tho  coast  at  the  foot  of  these  moun- 
tains and  the  rallies  between  them  are  generally 
very  fertile.  At  tho  present  day  cultivation  ends 
with  the  plain  of  Patra,  and  the  whole  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  Achaia  is  forest  or  pasture.  The  plains 
are  drained  by  numerous  streams;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  proximity  of  tho  mountains  to  tho  sea  tho 
course  of  these  torrents  is  necessarily  short,  and 
most  of  them  are  dry  in  summer.  The  coast  is 
generally  low,  and  deficient  in  good  harbours. 
Colonel  Leako  remarks,  that  the  level  along  the 
coast  of  Achaia  “ appears  to  have  been  formed  in  tho 
course  of  ages  by  the  soil  deposited  by  the  torrents 
which  descend  from  tho  lofty  mountains  that  rise 
immediately  at  the  back  of  the  plains.  Wherever 
the  rivers  are  largest,  the  plains  arc  most  extensive, 
and  each  river  lias  its  correspondent  promontory 
proportioned  in  like  manner  to  its  volume.  These 
promontories  are  in  general  nearly  opposite  to  the 
openings  at  which  the  rivers  emerge  from  the 
mountains."  ( Pcloponnesiaca , p.  390.) 

The  highest  mountain  in  Achaia  is  situated  be- 
hind Patrae  ; it  is  called  Mom  Panachaicus 
by  Polybius,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the  Scio- 
essa  of  Pliny  (rb  riarox®**^  Spot,  Pol.  v.  30  ; 
Plin.  iv.  6 : Voidhia ).  It  is  6322  English  feet  in 
height.  (Leake,  Travels  in  Morca,  vol.  ii.  p.  138, 
Pclojtonncsiaca,  p.  204.)  There  are  three  conspi- 
cuous promontories  on  the  coast.  1.  Drepaxum 
(Aperavoy : C.  Dkrcpano),  tho  mo6t  northerly 
point  in  Peloponnesus,  is  confounded  by  Strabo  with 
the  neighbouring  promontory  of  Rhium,  but  it  is 
the  low  sandy  point  4 miles  eastward  of  tho  latter. 
Its  name  is  connected  by  Pausauias  with  the  sickle 
of  Cronus ; but  wo  know  that  this  name  was  often 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  low  sandy  promontories, 
which  assume  the  form  of  a hpitravoy,  or  sickle. 
(Strab.  p.  335  ; Paus.  vii.  23.  §.  4;  Leake,  Morca , 
voL  iiL  p.  415.)  2.  Rhium  ('P  for:  Castle  of  the 
M area),  4 miles  westward  of  Dreponmn,  as  men- 
tioned above,  is  opposite  the  promontory  of  Antir- 
kiih'M,  sometimes  also  called  Rhium  (’AvrffJjSior : 
Castle  of  Rumili ),  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia  and 
Locris.  In  order  tc  distinguish  them  from  each 
other  the  former  was  called  vb  'AxcuKdr,  and  tho 
latter  rb  Mo\vKpucov  from  its  vicinity  to  the  town 


of  Molycrcium.  These  two  promontories  formed 
the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  breadtli 
of  the  strait  is  stated  both  by  Dodwell  and  Leako 
to  be  about  a mile  and  a half;  but  the  ancient 
writers  make  the  distance  less.  Thucydides  makes 
it  7 stadia,  Strabo  5 stadia,  and  Pliny  nearly  a 
Roman  mile.  On  the  promontory  of  Rhium  there 
was  a temple  of  Poseidon.  (Thuc.  ii.  86 ; Strab. 
pp.  335,  336;  Plin.  iv.  6;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Dod- 
weD,  Classical  Tour,  voL  i.  p.  126;  Leake,  Morca, 
voL  ii.  p.  147.)  3.  Araxus  ("Apa^os:  Kalogria ), 
W.  of  Dyme,  formerly  the  boundary  between  Aclnua 
and  Elis,  but  tho  confines  were  afterwards  extended 
to  the  river  Larissus.  (PoL  iv.  65;  Strab.  pp.  335, 
336;  Paus.  vi.  26.  § 10.) 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  rivers  of  Achaia 
from  E.  to  W.  Of  these  the  only  two  of  any  im- 
portance are  the  Crathis  (No.  3)  and  tho  Peirua 
(No.  14).  1.  Sythas,  or  Syb  (2u0ai,  2 us),  form- 

ing the  boundary  between  Achaia  and  Sicyonia. 
We  may  infer  that  this  river  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Sicyon,  from  the  statement  of  Pausanias, 
that  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  there  was  a procession 
of  children  from  Sicyon  to  the  Sythas,  and  back 
again  to  the  city.  (Paus.  iL  7.  § 8,  ii.  12.  § 2, 
viL  27.  § 12;  Ptol.  iiL  16.  § 4;  comp.  Leake, 
Morca , vol.  iii.  p.  383,  Pelopotmesiaca,  p.  403.) 
2.  Crius  (Kpids),  rising  in  tho  mountains  above 
Pellene,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  a little  W.  of 
Aegcira.  (Paus.  viL  27.  §11.)  3.  Crathis 
(Kpa0u:  Akrata ),  rising  in  a mountain  of  tho  samo 
name  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near 
Aegac.  It  is  described  as  at vvaos,  to  distinguish 
it  from  tho  other  streams  in  Achaia,  which  were 
mostly  dry  in  summer,  as  stated  above.  Tho  Styx, 
which  rises  in  the  Arcadian  mountain  cf  Aroania, 
is  a tributary  of  tho  Crathis.  (Herod,  i.  145;  Cal- 
ling in  Jov.  26;  Strab.  p.  386;  Paus.  vii.  25. 
§ 1 1,  viii.  15.  §§  8,  9,  viii.  18.  § 4;  Leake,  Morca , 
vol.  iiL  pp.  394,  407.)  4.  Buraicus  (wora/Aft 
Bovpalkis:  river  of  Kalarryta,  or  river  of  Bura), 
rising  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  E.  of 
Bura.  It  appears  from  Strabo  that  its  proper  name 
was  Eraslnus.  (Paus.  viL  25.  § 10;  Strab.  p.  371 ; 
Leake,  l.  c.)  5.  Ckkynites  (Kfpwfnjf : Boi- 

husia),  flowing  from  the  mountain  Ceryneia,  in 
Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  probably  E.  of 
Helice.  (Pans.  vii.  25.  § 5;  Leake,  l.  c.)  6. 
Selin  us  (ScAiuouj:  river  of  Vostitza),  flowing  into 
the  sea  between  Helice  and  Aegium.  Strabo  erro- 
neously describes  it  as  flowing  through  Aegium. 
(Paus.  viL  24.  § 5;  Strab.  p.  387;  Leake,  l.  c.) 
7,  8.  Meoakitas  (MryoWraj)  and  Piioenix 
(4o2ri{),  both  falling  into  the  sea  W.  of  Aegium. 
(Pans.  vii.  23.  § 5.)  9.  Bolinaeub  (BoAiyaTo*), 
flowing  into  the  sea  a little  E.  of  tho  promontory 
Drepannm,  so  called  from  an  ancient  town  Bolina, 


which  had  disappeared  in  the  timo  of  Pausanias. 
(Paus.  vii.  24.  § 4.)  10.  Selemnus  ( 2,4\*nvos ), 

flowing  into  the  sea  between  the  promontories  Dre- 


panum  and  Rhium,  a little  E.  of  Argyra.  (Paus. 
vii.  23.  § 1.)  11,  12.  Ciiaradbus  (XdpaSpot: 
river  of  Vclvitsi)  and  Meilichus  (M#fA<xof : river 
of  Sykcnd),  both  falling  into  the  sea  between  the 
promontory  Rhium  and  Patrae.  (Paus.  vii.  22. 
§ 11,  vii.  19.  § 9,  20.  § 1.)  13.  Glaucus 

(TA avxos  : Lcfka , or  Lafkd),  falling  into  the  sea, 
a little  S.  of  Patrae.  (Paus.  vii.  18.  § 2;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  123.)  14.  Peirus  (n«?por  : Kamc- 

nitza ),  also  called  Acbelous,  falling  into  tho  sea 
near  Olenus.  This  river  was  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
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under  the  name  of  Peirus,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo. 
It  is  described  by  Leake  as  wide  and  deep  in  the 
latter  end  of  February,  although  no  rain  had  fallen 
for  some  weeks.  Into  the  I‘eirus  flowed  the  Tcn- 
theaa  (T«v0«oj),  which  in  its  turn  received  the 
Caucon.  The  Peirus  flowed  past  Pharae,  where  it 
was  called  Pil:rus(nl#pos),  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  called  it  by  the  fanner  name.  (Strab.  p.  342 ; 
Herod,  i.  145;  Pans.  vii.  18.  § 1,  22.  § 1;  Leake, 
toI.  ii.  p.  155.)  Strabo  in  another  passage  calls  it 
Melas  (Me'Aat),  but  the  reading  is  probably  cor- 
rupt. Dionysius  Pericgetcs  mentions  the  Melas  along 
with  the  Crathis  among  the  rivers  flowing  from  Mt. 
Erymanthus.  (Strab.  p.  386  ; Dionys.  416.)  15. 
Laiiisus  (Adpuror:  liana),  forming  the  boundary 
between  Achaia  and  Elis,  rising  in  Mt.  Scollis, 
and  hilling  into  the  sea  30  stadia  from  Dyuic. 
(Paus.  vii.  17.  § 5;  Strab.  p.  387;  Liv.  xxvii.  31.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Achaia  are  said  to 
have  been  Pelaagians,  and  were  called  Aegialcis 
(AlyiaAfif),  or  the  “ Coast-Men,"  from  Aegialus, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  country,  though  sotno 
writers  sought  a mythical  origin  for  the  name,  and 
derived  it  from  Acgialeus,  king  of  Sicyonia.  (Herod, 
vii.  94;  Paus.  vii.  1.)  The  lonians  subsequently 
settled  in  the  country.  According  to  the  mythical 
account,  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  crossed  over  from 
Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  concluded  an  al- 
liance with  Selinus,  the  king  of  the  country,  married 
his  daughter  Helice,  and  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 
From  this  time  the  land  was  called  Ionia,  and  the  in- 
habitants lonians  or  Aegialian  lonians.  The  lonians 
remained  in  possession  of  the  country  till  the  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Duriaus,when  the  Aehaeans, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Argos  and  Lacedaemon  by 
the  invaders,  marched  against  the  lonians  in  order 
to  obtain  new  homes  for  themselves  in  the  country 
of  the  latter  Under  tho  command  of  their  king 
Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  they  defeated  the 
lonians  in  battle.  The  latter  shut  themselves  up  in 
Helice,  where  they  sustained  a siege  for  a time,  but 
they  finally  quitted  the  country  aud  sought  refuge  j 
in  Attica.  The  Ac  bacons  thus  became  masters  of 
the  country,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
them  Achaia.  (Herod,  i.  145;  Pol.  ii.  41;  Paus. 
vii.  1 ; Strab.  p.  383.)  This  is  the  common  legend, 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  Homer  takes  no  no- 
tice of  lonians  on  the  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  on  the  contrary,  the  catalogue  in  the 
Iliad  distinctly  includes  this  territory  under  the  do- 
minions of  Agamemnon.  Hence  there  seems  reason 
for  questioning  the  occupation  of  northern  Pelopon- 
nesus by  tho  lonians  and  their  expulsion  from  it  by 
Tisamenus;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  histo- 
rical Aehaeans  in  the  north  part  of  Peloponnesus  are 
a small  undisturbed  remnant  of  tho  Acliaean  popu- 
lation once  distributed  throngh  the  whole  peninsula. 
(Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

The  lonians  Are  said  to  havo  dwelt  in  villages, 
and  the  cities  in  tho  country  to  have  been  first  built 
by  the  Aehaeans.  Several  of  theso  villages  were 
united  to  form  a town  ; thus  Patrac  was  formed  by 
an  union  of  seven  villages,  Dyme  of  eight,  and 
Aegium  also  of  seven  or  eight.  Tho  Aehaeans  pos- 
sessed twclvo  cities,  tho  territory  of  each  of  which 
was  divided  Into  seven  or  eight  demi.  (Strab.  p. 
386.)  Tins  number  of  12  is  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  lonians,  who  were  divided  into 
12  parts  (/if'pea),  when  they  occupied  the  country, 
and  who  accordingly  refused  to  allow  of  more  than 
twelve  cities  in  tlicir  league.  Although  there  are 
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good  reasons  for  believing  that  there  were  more  than 
twelve  independent  cities  in  Achaia  (Grote,  Hist,  of 
Grtece,  vol.  ii.  p.  614),  yet  the  ancient  writers  al- 
ways recognize  only  12,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  established  number  of  the  confede- 
ration. These  cities  continued  to  be  governed  by  tho 
descendants  of  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygus,  after 
whose  death  they  abolished  the  kingly  rule  and  es- 
tablished a democracy.  Each  of  the  cities  formed  a 
separate  republic,  but  were  united  together  by  pe- 
riodical sacrifices  and  festivals,  where  they  arranged 
their  disputes  and  settled  their  common  concerns. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  145)  tho  twelve  cities 
were  Pcllene,  Aegeira,  Acgae,  Burn,  Helice,  Aegium, 
Rbypes,  Patreis  (ae),  Phareia  (ae),  Olenus,  Dyme, 
Tritaeeis  (Tritaea).  This  list  is  copied  by  Strabo 
(pp.  385,  386)  ; but  it  appears  from  the  list  in 
Polybius  (ii.  41),  that  Leontium  and  Ccryneia  were 
afterwards  substituted  in  the  place  of  Ithyjics  and 
Aegac,  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  Pausanias  (vii. 
6.  § 1 ) retains  both  Rhypes  and  Aegae,  and  substi- 
tutes Ceryneia  for  Patrae ; but  his  authority  is  of  no 
value  in  opposition  to  Polybius.  The  bond  of  union 
between  these  cities  was  very  loose,  and  their  connec- 
tion was  of  a religious  rather  than  of  a political 
nature.  Thus  wc  find  them  sometimes  acting  quite 
independently  of  one  another.  Pellcne  alone  joined 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  while  the  rest  remained  neutral ; 
and  at  a later  period  of  the  war  Patrae  alone  es- 
poused the  Athenian  cause.  (Thuc.  ii.  9,  v.  52.) 
Their  original  place  of  meeting  was  at  Helice,  where 
they  offered  a common  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  the  tute- 
lary god  of  the  place ; but  after  this  city  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea  in  b.  c.  373  [IIklick], 
they  transferred  their  meetings  to  Aegium,  where 
they  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Homagyrius,  or  Homarius, 
and  to  the  Panachoean  Demeter.  (Paus.  vii.  24; 
Pol.  v.  94.) 

The  Aehaeans  are  rarely  mentioned  during  tho 
flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history.  Being  equally 
unconnected  with  the  great  Ionian  and  Doric  races, 
they  kept  aloof  for  the  most  part  from  the  struggles 
between  the  Greek  states,  and  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed a state  of  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity  down 
to  the  time  of  Philip.  They  did  not  assist  the  other 
Greeks  in  repelling  the  Persians.  In  b.  c.  454  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  but  the  Litter 
were  obliged  to  surrender  Achaia  in  the  truce  for 
thirty  years,  which  they  concluded  with  Sparta  and 
her  allies  in  b.  c.  445.  (Thnc.  i.  Ill,  115.)  In 
tho  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  joined  the 
Lacedaemonians,  though  probably  very  reluctantly. 
(Thuc.  ii.  9.)  They  retained,  however,  a high  cha- 
racter among  the  other  Greeks,  and  were  esteemed 
on  account  of  their  sincerity  and  good  faith.  So 
highly  were  they  valued,  that  at  an  early  age  some 
of  the  powerful  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  applied  for 
their  mediation  and  adopted  their  institutions,  and 
at  a later  time  they  were  chosen  by  the  Spartans  and 
Thebans  as  arbiters  after  the  battle  of  Lcuctra. 
(Pol.  ii.  39.)  The  first  great  blow  which  the 
Aehaeans  experienced  was  at  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
neia  (d.  c.  338),  when  they  fought  with  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians  against  Philip  and  lost  some  of 
their  bravest  citizens.  Eight  years  afterwards  (b.  c. 
330)  all  tho  Acliaean  towns,  with  the  exception  of 
Pellene,  joined  the  Spartans  in  the  cause  of  Grecian 
f root  lorn,  and  shared  in  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Man- 
tincia,  in  which  Agis  fell.  This  severe  blow  left 
them  so  prostrate  that  they  were  unable  to  render 
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any  assistance  to  the  confederate  Greeks  in  the  La- 
mian  war  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  (Pans.  vii. 
6.)  Bat  tbeir  independent  spirit  had  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  the  Macedonian  rulers,  and  Demetrius, 
Cassander,  and  Antigonus  Gonatas  placed  garrisons 
in  their  cities,  or  held  jwsaession  of  them  by  means 
of  tyrants.  Such  a state  of  things  at  length  be- 
came insupportable,  and  the  commotions  in  Mace- 
donia, which  followed  the  death  of  Lysimachus  (b.  c. 
281),  afforded  them  a favourable  opportunity  for 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors;  and  the 
Gaulish  invasion  which'  shortly  followed  effectually 
prevented  tho  Macedonians  from  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Pa  true  and  I)yme  were 
the  first  two  cities  which  expelled  tho  Macedonians. 
Their  example  was  speedily  followed  by  Tritaea 
and  Pharae  ; and  these  four  towns  now  resolved  to 
renew  the  ancient  League.  g Tho  date  of  this 
event  was  b.  c.  280.  Five  years  afterwards  (b.  c. 
275)  they  were  joined  by  Aegium  and  Burn,  and 
the  accession  of  the  former  city  was  the  more  im- 
portant, as  it  had  been  the  regular  place  of  meeting 
of  the  earlier  League  after  the  destruction  of  Helice, 
as  has  been  already  related.  The  main  principles  of 
the  constitution  of  the  new  League  were  now  fixed,  and 
a column  was  erected  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
confederate  towns.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
Ceryneia  was  added  to  the  League.  There  were  now 
only  three  remaining  cities  of  the  ancieut  League, 
which  had  not  joined  the  new  confederation,  namely, 
Leontium,  Aegeira,  and  Pellene;  for  Helice  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and  Olenus  was  soon  after- 
wards abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  The  three  cities 
mentioned  above  soon  afterwards  united  themselves 
to  the  League,  which  thus  consisted  of  ten  cities. 
(Pol.  ii.  41 ; Strab.  p.  384;  Paus.  vii.  18.  § 1.) 

The  Achaean  League  thus  renewed  eventually 
became  tho  most  powerful  political  body  in  Greece  ; 
and  it  happened  by  a strange  coincidence  that  the 
people,  who  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity  in  the 
heroic  age,  but  who  had  almost  disappeared  freon 
history  for  several  centuries,  again  became  the 
greatest  among  the  Greek  states  in  the  last  days 
of  the  nation's  independence.  An  account  of  the 
constitution  of  this  League  is  given  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities  (art.  Achaicum  Foedtui),  and  it  is 
therefore  only  necessary  to  give  here  a brief  re- 
capitulation of  its  fundamental  laws.  The  great 
object  of  the  new  League  was  to  effect  a much 
closer  political  union  than  had  existed  in  the  former 
one.  No  city  was  allowed  to  make  peace  or  war  or 
to  treat  with  any  foreign  power  apart  from  the  entire 
nation,  although  each  was  allowed  the  undisturbed 
control  of  its  internal  affairs.  This  sovereign  power 
resided  in  the  federal  assembly  (odyo&os,  imcKriola, 
(rwtSpiov')  which  was  held  twice  a year  originally 
at  Aegium,  afterwards  at  Corinth  or  other  places, 
though  extraordinary  meetings  might  be  convened 
by  the  officers  of  the  League  cither  at  Aegium  or 
elsewhere.  At  all  these  meetings,  every  Achaean, 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  30,  was  allowed  to 
speak  ; but  questions  were  not  decided  by  an  ab- 
solute majority  of  the  citizens,  but  by  a majority  of 
the  cities,  which  were  members  of  the  League.  In 
addition  to  the  general  assembly  there  was  a Council 
(BouArj),  which  previously  decided  upon  the  ques- 
tions that  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  assembly. 
The  principal  officers  of  the  League  were : 1 . The 
Slrategu t or  general  (Xrparirydj),  whose  duties  were 
partly  military  and  partly  civil,  and  who  was  tho 
acknowledged  head  of  the  confederacy.  For  tho 
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first  25  years  there  were  two  Stratcgi ; but  at  tho 
end  of  that  time  (b.c.  255)  only  one  was  appointed. 
Marcus  of  Ceryueia  was  tho  first  who  held  the  sole 
office.  (Pol.  ii.  43  ; Strab.  p.  385.)  It  was  pro- 
bably at  this  time  that  an  Hipparchus  (hnrapx°0 
or  commander  of  the  cavalry  was  then  first  appointed 
in  place  of  the  Strategns,  whose  office  had  been 
abolished.  We  also  read  of  an  Under-Strategus 
(urooTpaTTryds),  but  we  have  no  Account  of  the 
extent  of  his  powers  or  of  the  relation  in  which  ho 
stood  to  the  chief  Strategns.  2.  A Secretary  of 
State (ypap/xar tvs').  3.  Ten  Ihmirtrgi  (Jhjfuovpyoi), 
who  formed  a kind  of  permanent  committee,  and 
who  probably  represented  at  first  the  10  Achaean 
cities,  of  which  the  League  consisted.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Demiurgi,  however,  was  not  increased, 
when  new  cities  were  subsequently  added  to  tbo 
League.  All  these  officers  were  elected  for  one 
year  at  the  spring  meeting  of  tho  assembly,  and  the 
Stratcgus  was  not  eligible  for  re-election  till  a year 
had  elapsed  after  the  expiration  of  his  office.  If  the 
Strategns  died  under  the  period  of  his  office,  his 
place  was  filled  up  by  his  predecessor,  until  the 
time  for  the  new  elections  arrived. 

It  remains  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  League.  At  the  time  of  its  revival  its  numbers 
were  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  collective  population 
of  the  confederate  states  was  scarcely  equal  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a single  city  according  to  Plutarch. 
(Arat.  9)  Its  greatness  may  be  traced  to  its  con- 
nection with  Aratus.  Up  to  this  time  the  League 
was  confined  to  tho  Achaean  dries,  and  the  idea 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  incor- 
porating foreign  cities  with  it.  But  when  Aratus 
had  delivered  his  native  city  Sicyon  from  its  tyrant, 
and  had  persuaded  his  fellow-citizens  to  unite  them- 
selves to  the  League  (b.c.  251),  a new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  latter.  Aratus,  although  only  20 
years  of  age,  became  the  soul  of  the  League.  The 
great  object  of  his  policy  was  to  liberate  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian dries  from  their  tyrants,  who  were  all 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  Macedonia,  and  to 
incorporate  them  with  the  League ; and  under  his 
able  management  the  confederacy  constantly  re- 
ceived fresh  accessions.  Antigonos  Gonatas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  his  successor  Demetrius  II.,  used 
every  effort  to  crush  the  growing  power  of  the 
Achaean*,  and  they  were  supported  in  their  efforts 
by  tho  Aetolians,  who  were  equally  jealous  of  the 
confederacy.  Aratus  however  triumphed  over  their 
opposition,  and  for  many  years  the  League  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  prosperity.  In  b.  c. 
243  Aratus  surprised  Corinth,  expelled  the  tyrant, 
and  united  this  important  city  to  the  League.  The 
neighbouring  cities  of  Mcgara,  Troezcn,  and  Epi- 
daurus  followed  the  example  thus  set  them,  and 
joined  the  League  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
A few  years  afterwards,  probably  in  b.  c.239,  Mega- 
lopolis also  became  a member  of  the  League  ; and 
in  B.c.  236  it  received  tho  accession  of  the  powerful 
city  of  Argos.  It  now  seemed  to  Aratus  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus 
might  bo  annexed  to  the  League,  but  he  experienced 
a far  more  formidable  opposition  from  Sparta  than  ho 
had  anticipated.  Cleotnencs  III.,  who  had  lately  as- 
cended tho  Spartan  throne, was  a man  of  energy ; and 
his  military  abilities  proved  to  be  far  superior  to  those 
of  Aratus.  Neither  ho  nor  the  Spartan  government 
| was  disposed  to  place  themselves  on  a level  with  the 
l Achaean  towns ; and  accordingly  when  Aratus  at- 
l tempted  to  obtain  possession  of  Orchomenus,  Tegea, 
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ami  Mantincia,  which  had  joined  the  Actolian  League 
and  bad  been  ceded  by  the  latter  to  the  Spartans, 
war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  the  Achaean 
League,  B.c.  227.  In  this  war,  called  by  Polybius 
tho  Cleomenic  war,  the  Achaean*  were  defeated  in 
several  battles  and  lost  some  important  places ; and 
so  unsuccessful  had  they  been,  that  they  at  length 
resolved  to  form  a coalition  or  alliance  with  Sparta, 
acknowledging  Cleomenes  as  their  chief.  Aratus 
was  unable  to  brook  this  humiliation,  and  in  an  evil 
hour  applied  to  Antigonus  Doson  for  help,  thus 
undoing  tho  great  work  of  his  life,  and  making  the 
Achaean  cities  again  dependent  upon  Macedonia. 
Antigonus  willingly  promised  his  assistance ; and 
tho  negotiations  with  Clemcnes  were  broken  off,  b.c. 
224.  The  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  defeat 
of  Cleomenes  by  Antigonus  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Sellasia,  b.c.  221.  Cleomenes  immediately  left  the 
country  and  sailed  away  to  Egypt.  Antigonus  thus  ; 
became  master  of  Sparta ; but  he  did  not  annex  it 
to  the  Achaean  League,  as  it  was  no  part  of  his 
policy  to  aggrandize  the  latter. 

The  next  war,  in  which  tho  Achaeans  were  en- 
gaged, again  witnessed  their  humiliation  and  de- 
pendence upon  Macedonia.  In  B.c.  220  commenced 
the  Social  war,  as  it  is  usually  called.  The  Aetolians 
invaded  Peloponnesus  and  defeated  the  Achaeans, 
whereupon  Aratus  applied  for  aid  to  Philip, 
who  liad  succeeded  Antigonus  on  tho  Macedo- 
nian throne.  The  young  monarch  conducted  the 
war  with  striking  ability  and  success;  and  the 
Aetolians  having  become  weary  of  the  contest  were 
glad  to  conclude  a peace  in  B.c.  217.  The  Achaeans 
now  remained  at  peace  for  some  years ; but  they  had 
lost  tho  proud  pre-eminence  they  had  formerly  en- 
joyed, and  had  become  little  better  than  the  vassals 
of  Macedonia.  But  the  influence  of  Aratus  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Philip,  and  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  his  death  (b.c.  213)  was  occasioned  by  a slow 
poison  administered  by  the  king’s  order.  The  re- 
generation of  the  Leapie  was  due  to  Philopoemen, 
one  of  the  few  great  men  produced  in  the  latter  days 
of  Grecian  independence.  lie  introduced  great 
reforms  in  the  organization  of  the  Achaean  army, 
mid  accustomed  them  to  the  tactics  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  to  the  close  array  of  the  phalanx.  By 
tho  ascendancy  of  his  genius  and  character,  he 
acquired  great  influence  over  his  countrymen,  and 
breathed  into  them  a martial  spirit.  By  these  means 
he  enabled  them  to  fight  their  own  cause,  and 
rendered  them  to  some  extent  independent  of  Mace- 
donia. His  defeat  of  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta 
(b.  c.  208),  both  established  his  own  reputation, 
and  caused  the  Achaean  arms  again  to  be  respected 
in  Greece.  In  tho  war  between  the  Homans  and 
Philip,  tho  Achaeans  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
former,  and  concluded  a treaty  of  peaco  with  the 
republic,  b.  c.  1 98.  About  this  time,  and  for  several 
subsequent  years,  the  Achaeans  were  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Nab  is,  who  had  succeeded  Machani- 
das as  tyrant  of  Sparta.  Nabis  was  slain  by  some 
Aetolians  in  b.  c.  192  ; whereupon  Philopoemen 
hastened  to  Sparta  and  induced  the  city  to  join  the 
League.  In  the  following  year  (b.c.  191)  the 
Mcssenians  and  the  E leans  also  joined  tho  League. 
Thus  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  was  at  length  an- 
nexed to  the  League;  but  its  independence  was 
now  little  more  than  nominal,  and  its  conduct  and 
proceedings  were  regulated  to  a great  extent  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Roman  senate.  When  the  Acliacans 
under  Philopoemen  ventured  to  punish  Sparta  in 
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n.  c.  188  by  razing  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and 
abolishing  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  their  conduct  was 
severely  censured  by  tho  senate ; and  every  succeed- 
ing transaction  between  the  League  and  the  senate 
showed  still  more  clearly  the  subject  condition  of  the 
Achaeans.  The  Romans,  however,  still  acknow- 
ledged in  name  the  independence  of  tho  Achaeans  ; 
and  the  more  patriotic  part  of  the  nation  continued 
to  offer  a constitutional  resistance  to  all  the  Roman 
encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  the  League, 
whenever  this  coold  be  done  without  affording  tho 
Romans  any  pretext  for  war.  At  the  head  of  this 
party  was  Philopoemen,  and  after  his  death,  Ly- 
cortas,  Xenon,  and  Polybins.  Callicrates  on  the 
other  hand  was  at  the  head  of  another  party,  whicli 
counselled  a servile  submission  to  the  senate,  and 
sought  to  obtain  aggrandizement  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  their  country.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  his 
political  opponents,  Callicrates,  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  by  the  Ramans,  drew  up  a list  of  1000 
Achaeans,  the  best  and  purest  part  of  the  nation, 
whom  the  Romans  carried  off  to  Italy  (b.c.  167) 
under  the  pretext  of  their  having  afforded  help  to 
Perseus.  The  Romans  never  brought  these  prisoners 
to  trial,  bat  kept  them  in  the  towns  of  Italy  ; and 
it  was  not  till  liter  the  lapse  of  17  years,  and  when 
their  number  was  reduced  to  300,  that  the  senate 
gavo  them  permission  to  return  to  Greece.  Among 
those  who  were  thus  restored  to  their  country,  them 
were  some  men  of  prudence  and  ability,  like  tho 
historian  Polybius ; but  there  were  others  of  weak 
judgment  and  violent  passions,  who  had  been  exas- 
perated by  their  long  and  unjust  confinement,  and 
who  now  madly  urg«l  their  country  into  a war  with 
Rome.  A dispute  having  arisen  between  Sparta  and 
the  League,  tho  senate  sent  an  embassy  into  Greece 
in  b.  c.  147,  and  required  that  Sparta,  Corinth, 
Argos,  and  other  cities  should  be  severed  from  tho 
League,  thus  reducing  it  almost  to  its  original  con- 
dition when  it  included  only  the  Achaean  towns. 
This  demand  was  received  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, and  Critolaus,  who  was  their  general,  used 
every  effort  to  infiame  the  passions  of  tho  people 
against  tho  Romans.  Through  liia  influence  tho 
Achaeans  resolved  to  resist  the  Romans,  and  declared 
war  against  Sparta.  This  was  equivalent  to  a de- 
claration of  war  against  Rome  itself,  and  was  so 
understood  by  both  parties.  In  the  spring  of  146 
Critolaus  marched  northwards  through  Boeotia  into 
tho  S.  of  Thessaly,  but  retreated  on  the  approach  of 
Metellus,  who  advanced  against  him  from  Mace- 
donia. Ho  was,  however,  overtaken  by  Metellus 
near  Scarphea,  a little  S.  of  Thermopylae ; his  forces 
were  put  to  the  rout,  and  he  himself  was  never  heard 
of  after  the  battle.  Metellus  followed  the  fugitives 
to  Corinth.  Diaeus.  who  had  succeeded  Callicrates 
in  the  office  of  General,  resolved  to  continue  tho 
contest,  as  ho  iiAd  been  one  of  tho  promoters  of  tho 
war  and  knew  that  ho  had  no  hope  of  pardon  from 
the  Romans.  Meantime  tho  consol  Mummies  ar- 
rived at  tho  Isthmus  as  the  successor  of  Metellus. 
Encouraged  by  some  trifling  success  against  tho 
Roman  outposts,  Diaeus  ventured  to  offer  battle  to 
tho  Romans.  Tho  Achaeans  were  easily  defeated  and 
Corinth  surrendered  without  a blow.  Signal  ven- 
geance was  taken  upon  the  unfurt unate  city.  Tho 
men  were  put  to  the  sword ; the  women  and  children 
were  reserved  as  slaves : and  after  the  city  had 
been  stript  of  all  its  treasures  and  works  of  art,  its 
buildings  were  committed  to  the  flames,  b.  c. 
146.  [Cokikthus.]  Thus  perished  the  Achaean 
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League,  and  with  it  the  independence  of  Greece ; 
but  the  recollection  of  the  Achaean  power  was  perpe- 
tuated by  the  name  of  Achaia,  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  the  south  of  Greece,  when  they  formed  it  into 
a province.  (Pans.  viL  16,  sub  fin.) 

The  history  of  the  Achaean  League  has  been 
treated  with  ability  by  several  modern  writers.  The 
best  works  on  the  subject  are : — Helwing,  Ges- 
chichte  dts  A chdischen  Bmtdes,  Lemgo,  1829  ; 
Schorn,  Geschichte  GricchenlaruT s r on  dev  Entste- 
hvng  dts  Aetol.  mnd  A chaischcn  liundcs  bis  auf 
die  Zerstorung  Corinth s,  Bonn,  1833  ; Flat  he's 
Geschichte  Macedonians,  voL  ii.,  Lcipz.  1832;  Mer- 
leker,  A cfuticorvm  Libri  III.,  Darmst.  1837  ; 
BrandstHter,  Gesch.  dts  Aetol isc hen  Landes,  Volkes 
und  Bundes , Berlin,  1844;  Droysen,  HeUenismvs, 
vol  ii.,  Hamburg,  1843  ; Thirlwall,  History  oj§ 
Greece,  vol.  viii. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  towns  of  Achaia 
from  £.  to  W. : Pellekb,  with  its  harbour  Aristo- 
nautae,  and  its  dependent  fortresses  Olurus  and 
Gonofttsa,  or  Donussa:  Aegeira,  with  its  fortress 
Phelloe  : Aegak  : Buka:  Cery^EIA  : Heuce: 
Aegium,  with  the  dependent  places  Leuctrum  and 
Erineum : the  harbour  of  Panormus  between  the  pro  • 
montories  of  Drepanum  and  Kb  turn : Patrak,  with 
the  dependent  places  Boline  and  Argyra : Olexus 
with  the  dependent  places  Pcirae  and  Euryteiac  : 
DrME,  with  the  dependent  places  Teichos,  Hcca- 
tombaoon  and  Langon.  In  the  interior  Pharae: 
Leonti um  : Tritaea.  The  following  towns,  of 
which  the  sites  are  unknown,  are  mentioned  only  by 
Stcphanus  Byzantinus : Acarra  CAxafya) : Aloe 
C'AAor)  : Anace  (’A acbcrj)  : Ascheion  f A<rx<ior)  • 
Azotus  ( A Canos)  : Pella  (IleAAa)  : Phncstus 

(♦cuerrds):  Politcia  (noAlreio):  Psophis  (Vanpii): 
Scoli s (2k6\is)  : Tarne  (Tdpyrj)  : Teneium  (Ttj- 
wwr):  Thrius  (Opiovs),  which  first  belonged  to 
Achaia,  afterwards  to  Elis,  and  lay  near  Patrnc. 
Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  638)  mentions  an  Achaean  town, 
named  Tromilcia  (TpoplAeta)  celebrated  for  its 
cheese. 

Respecting  the  geography  of  Achaia  in  general 
sec  Mtiller,  Dorians , voL  ii.  p.  428,  soq.;  Leake’s 
Morea,  vols.  ii.  & iii.,  and  Pdoponncsiaca;  Boblayc, 
Jiecherches,  p.  15,  seq.  ; Curtius,  Pcloponnesos,  vol 
i.  p.  403.  seq. 
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3.  Achaia,  the  Roman  province,  including  the 
whole  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  greater  jtart  of 
Hellas  proper  with  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
time,  however,  at  which  this  country  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a Roman  province,  as  well  as  its 
exact  limits,  are  open  to  much  discussion.  It  is 
usually  stated  by  modem  writers  tliat  the  province 
was  formed  on  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans  in 
n.  c.  146;  but  there  are  several  reasons  for  ques- 
tioning this  statement.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not 
stated  by  any  ancient  writer  that  Greece  was  formed 
into  a province  at  this  time.  The  silence  of  Poly- 
bius on  the  subject  would  be  conclusive,  if  wc  pos- 
sessed entire  that  part  of  his  history  which  related 
the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans;  but  in  the  existing 
fragments  of  that  portion  of  his  work,  there  is  no 


allusion  to  the  establishment  of  a Roman  province, 
although  we  find  mention  of  various  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Romans  for  the  consolidation  of 
their  power.  2.  Many  of  these  regulations  would 
have  been  unnecessary  if  a provincial  government 
bad  been  established.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
government  of  each  city  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  wealthy,  and  that  all  federal  assemblies  were 
abolished.  Through  tho  influence  of  Polybius  the 
federal  assemblies  were  afterwards  allowed  to  be  held, 
and  some  of  tho  more  stringent  regulations  were  re- 
pealed. (Pol.  xl.  8 — 10  ; Paus.  vii.  16.  § 10.) 
The  re-establishment  of  these  ancient  forms  appears 
to  have  been  described  by  the  Romans  as  a restora- 
tion of  liberty  to  Greece.  Thus  wc  find  in  an  in- 
scription discovered  at  Dyme  mention  of  y aroStSo- 
fiinj  Karh  noubv  ro*s  "EAAijffiv  iAtv&tpla,  and 
also  of  i]  droboQdaa  rots  ’A x^lats  intb  'Pwpaluv 
woAlrsta,  language  which  could  not  have  been  used 
if  the  Roman  jurisdiction  had  been  introduced  into 
the  country.  (Buekh,  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  1543; 
comp.  Thirlwall,  vol.  viii.  p.  458.)  3.  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  by  Plutarch  ( Cim.  2),  that  iu  the  time 
of  Lucullus  the  Romans  had  not  yet  begun  to  send 
praetors  into  Greece  (otrwu  ds  tV  'EAAd&a  'Pwpuxioi 
arpaTyjyovs  Sitwipcworro) ; and  that  disputes  in  tho 
country  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  governor 
of  Macedonia.  There  is  the  less  reason  for  ques- 
tioning this  statement,  since  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  description  of  the  proceedings  of  L.  Piso, 
when  governor  of  Macedonia,  who  is  represented  as 
plundering  the  countries  of  southern  Greece,  and  ex- 
ercising sovereignty  over  them,  which  he  could  hardly 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  subject  to  a provincial 
administration  of  their  own.  (Cic.  c.  Pis.  40.)  It 
is  probable  that  the  south  of  Greece  was  first  made 
a separate  province  by  Julius  Caesar;  since  the  first 
governor  of  the  province  of  whom  any  mention  is 
made  (as  far  as  we  arc  aware)  was  Sen-.  Sul  pi  ci  us, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  Caesat.  (Cic. 
ad  Fan.  vi.  6.  § 10.) 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  made  by  Au- 
gustus, the  whole  of  Greece  was  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and  Epcirus,  the 
latter  of  which  formed  port  of  Illyris.  Achaia  was 
one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the  senate  and  was 
governed  by  a proconsul.  (St rah.  p.  840;  Dion 
Cass,  liil  12.)  Tiberius  in  the  second  year  of  Ills 
reign  (a.  d.  16)  took  it  away  from  the  senate  and 
made  it  an  imperial  province  (Tac.  Ann.  k 76), 
but  Claudios  gave  it  hack  again  to  the  senate  (Suet. 
Claud.  25).  In  the  reign  of  this  emperor  Corinth 
was  the  residence  of  the  proconsul,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Apo6tle  Paul  was  brought  before  Junius 
Gallio  as  proconsul  of  Achaia.  (A  da  A post,  xviii. 
12.)  Nero  abolished  tho  province  of  Achaia,  and 
gave  the  Greeks  their  liberty  ; but  Vespasian  again 
established  the  provincial  government  and  compelled 
the  Greeks  to  pay  a yearly  tribute.  (Paus.  vii.  17. 
§§  3,  4;  Suet.  Vesp.  8.) 

The  l»oundarics  between  the  provinces  of  Mace- 
donia, Epirus,  and  Achaia,  arc  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Strabo  (p.  840),  in  his  enumeration  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire, says:  *E $S6pr)y  ’A^oIoe 
juf'xpi  ScTToAt'a*  /(cu  AirwKuy  xal  'Axapydyuy,  nal 
Tiytsv  'HrupuniKuy  iQvvv,  8<ra  Tjj  Maxf&U'lqi 
wpoaupiarat.  “ The  seventh  (province)  is  Ac  haia,  up 
to  Thessaly  and  tho  Artolinns  and  Acarn;mian.s  nnd 
some  E pi  rot  tribes,  which  border  upn  Macedonia.* 
Most  modem  writers  understand  pixP1  **  inclusive, 
and  consequently  make  Achaia  include  Thessaly, 
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Aetolia,  and  Acarnania.  Their  interpretation  is  con- 
firmed by  a passage  in  Tacitus,  in  which  Nicopolis 
in  the  south  of  Epeirus  is  called  by  Tacitus  (-4  no. 
ii.  53)  a city  of  Achaia ; bnt  too  much  stress  must 
not  be  laid  upon  this  passage,  as  Tacitus  may  only 
have  used  Achaia  in  its  widest  signification  as 
equivalent  to  Greece.  If  b^XP1  is  not  inclusive, 
Thessaly,  Aetcdia,  and  Acamania  must  be  assigned 
either  wholly  to  Macedonia,  or  partly  to  Macedonia 
and  partly  to  Epeirus.  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  seq.),  in 
his  division  of  Greece,  assigns  Thessaly  to  Mace- 
donia, Acarnania  to  Epeirus,  and  Actolia  to  Achaia ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  represents  the  political 
division  of  the  country  at  the  time  at  which  ho  lived 
(a.d.  150).  Achaia  continued  to  be  a Roman  pro- 
vince governed  by  proconsuls  down  to  the  time  of 
Justinian.  (Kruse,  Hellas,  voL  i.  p.  573.) 

ACHATtACA  (’Axdpaica),  a village  of  Lydia, 
on  the  road  from  Tralles  to  Nysa,  with  a Plutonium 
ora  temple  of  Pluto,  and  a cave,  named  Charonium, 
where  the  sick  were  healed  under  tbo  direction  of 
the  priests.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  649,  650.) 

ACH ARNAE  (*A xopvai : Eth.  ’Ax<* pvfus,  Aobar- 
nanns,  Nep.  Them.  1.;  Adj.  ‘Axap^wr or),  the  prin- 
cipal demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Oeneis, 
was  situated  60  stadia  N.  of  Athens,  and  conse- 
quently not  far  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Panics.  It  was 
from  the  woods  of  this  mountain  that  the  Achar- 
ni.ins  were  enabled  to  carry  on  that  traffic  in  char- 
coal for  which  they  were  noted  among  the  Athenians. 
(Aristoph.  Acham.  332.)  Their  land  was  fertile  ; 
their  population  was  rough  and  warlike;  and  they  1 
furnished  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  3000  huplites,  or  a tenth  of  the  whole  infantry 
of  the  republic.  They  possessed  sanctuaries  or 
altars  of  Apollo  Aguieus,  of  Heracles,  of  Athena 
Hygieia,  of  Athena  Hippia,  of  Dionysus  Melpomenus, 
and  of  Dionysus  Cissus,  so  called,  because  the 
Achamians  said  that  the  ivy  first  grew  in  this 
demus.  One  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  bears  the 
name  of  the  Achamians.  Leake  supposes  that 
branch  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  which  is  included 
between  the  foot  of  tbo  hills  of  Khassid  and  a 
projection  of  the  range  of  Aegaleos,  stretching  east- 
ward from  the  northern  termination  of  that  moun- 
tain, to  have  been  the  district  of  the  demus  Achamae. 
The  exact  situation  of  the  town  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Some  Hellenic  remains,  situated  J of  a 
mile  to  the  westward  of  M cnidhi,  have  generally 
been  taken  for  those  of  Archamae ; but  Afenidhi  is 
more  probably  a corruption  of  naioid&u.  (Thnc.  ii. 
13,  19 — 21;  Lucian,  Jcaro-Memp.  18;  Pind. 
Ncm,  ii.  25;  Paus.  i.  31.  § 6 ; Athen.  p.  234  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.v . ; Leake,  Demi  of  Attica , p.  35,  seq.) 

ACHARRAE,  a town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Thessaliotis,  on  the  river  Pamisus,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (xxxii.  13),  but  apparently  the  same  place 
as  the  Acharne  of  Pliny  (iv.  9.  a.  16). 

ACilA'TES  (‘AxtfTqj),  a small  river  in  Sicily, 
noticed  by  Silius  Italicus  for  the  remarkable  clear- 
ness of  its  waters  ( perluccntem  splendenti  gurgite 
Achalen , xiv.  228),  and  by  various  other  writers  as 
the  place  where  agates  were  found,  and  from  whence 
they  derived  the  name  of  “ lapis  Achates,”  which 
they  have  retained  in  alf  modem  languages.  It  has 
been  identified  by  Cluverius  (followed  by  most  mo- 
dem geographers)  with  the  river  Ttirillo,  a small 
stream  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  about  7 miles  E.  of 
Terranora , which  is  indoed  remarkable  for  the  clear- 
ness of  its  waters : but  Pliny,  the  only  author  who 
affords  any  clue  to  its  position,  distinctly  places  the 
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Achates  between  Thermae  and  Selinns,  in  the  SW. 
quarter  of  the  island.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
JArillo,  but  its  modem  name  is  unknown.  (Pliu.  iii. 
8.  s.  14,  xxxvii.  10.  a.  54  ; Theophrast.  de  Lapid. 
§ 31 ; Vib.  Seq.  p.  3;  Solin.  5.  § 25;  Cluvcr.  SiciL 
p.  201.)  [E.H.B.] 

AC1IEL0TJS  (’Ax«Ayor,  Epic  ’Ax«Ao*ot). 
1.  ( Aspropotamo ),  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
river  in  Greece,  rose  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  after 
flowing  through  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
Dolopians  and  Agracans,  entered  the  plain  of 
Acamania  and  Actolia  near  Stratus,  and  discharged 
itself  into  the  Ionian  sea,  near  the  Acaraanian 
town  of  Oeniadae.  It  subsequently  formed  the 
boundary  between  Acamania  and  Aetolia,  but  in 
the  time  of  Thucydides  the  territory  of  Oeniadae 
Untended  cast  of  the  river.  It  is  usually  called  a 
river  of  Acarnania,  but  it  is  sometimes  assigned  to 
Aetolia.  Its  general  direction  is  from  north  to 
south.  Its  waters  are  of  a whitish  yellow  or  cream 
colour,  whence  it  derives  its  modem  name  of  Aspro- 
potamo  or  the  White  river,  and  to  which  Dionysius 
(432)  probably  alludes  in  the  epithet  apyvpoSlnj r. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  calk'd  more  anciently  Thoas, 
Axenus  and  Thestius  (Time.  ii.  102;  Strab.  pp. 
449,  450,  458;  Plut,  de  Flue.  22;  Steph.  11.  s.v.) 
Wo  learn  from  Leake  that  the  reputed  sources  of 
the  Achdons  are  at  a village  called  Khaliki,  which 
is  probably  a corruption  of  Oialcis,  at  which  place 
Dionysius  Periegetes  (496)  places  the  source*  of 
the  river.  Its  waters  are  swelled  by  numerous 
torrents,  which  it  receives  in  its  passago  through 
the  mountains,  and  when  it  emerges  into  the  plain 
near  Stratus  its  bed  is  not  less  tluin  three-quarters 
of  a mile  in  width.  In  winter  the  entire  bed 
is  often  filled,  but  in  the  middle  of  summer  the 
river  is  divided  into  five  or  six  rapid  streams,  of 
which  only  two  are  of  a considerable  size.  After 
leaving  Stratus  the  river  becomes  narrower ; and, 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  plain  through 
which  it  flows  was  called  in  antiquity  Paracheloitis 
after  the  river.  This  plain  was  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  though  covered  in  great  part  with  marshes, 
several  of  which  were  formed  by  the  overflowings  of 
the  Achelous.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river 
presents  the  most  extraordinary  series  of  wander- 
ings; and  these  deflexions,  observes  a recent  tra- 
veller, are  not  only  so  sudden,  but  so  extensive, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  line  of  its 
bed, — and  sometimes,  for  several  miles,  having  its 
direct  course  towards  the  sea,  it  appears  to  flow 
back  into  the  mountains  in  which  it  rises.  The 
Achelous  brings  down  from  the  mountains  an 
immense  quantity  of  earthy  particles,  which  havo 
formed  a number  of  small  islands  at  its  mouth, 
which  belong  to  the  group  anciently  called  Echi- 
nadcs;  and  port  of  the  mainland  near  its  mouth  is 
only  alluvial  deposition.  [Echdjades.]  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  136,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
513,  vol.  iv.  p.  211;  Mure,  Journal  of  a Tour  in 
Greece , vol.  i.  p.  102.)  The  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Achelous  were: — on  its  left,  the  Camfyi.us 
(KojnrvAor,  Diod.  xix.  67:  Afedghova),  a river  of 
considerable  size,  flowing  from  Dolopia  through  the 
territory  of  the  Dryopcs  and  Kurytancs,  and  the 
CYATiiua  (Koa0or,  Pol.  ap.  Ath.  p.  424,  c.)  flow- 
ing out  of  the  lake  Hyrie  into  the  main  stream  just 
above  Conope:  — on  its  right  the  Petitarps  (Liv. 
xliii.  22)  in  Aperantia,  and  the  AwAri'8(’'A»'airoj), 
which  fell  into  the  main  stream  in  Acarnania  80 
stadia  S.  of  Stratus.  (Thuc.  ii.  82.) 
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The  Achelous  was  regarded  as  the  ruler  and 
representative  of  all  fresh  water  in  Hellas.  Hence 
ho  is  called  by  Homer  (/I  xx.  194)  Kpticcr  'Ax«- 
AwZo* , and  was  worshipped  as  a mighty  god  through- 
out Greece.  He  is  celebrated  in  mythology  on 
account  of  his  combat  with  Heracles  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Detaneira.  The  river-god  first  attacked 
Heracles  in  the  form  of  a serpent,  and  on  being 
worsted  assumed  that  of  a boll.  The  hero  wrenched 
otf  one  of  his  horns,  which  forthwith  became  a 
cornucopia,  or  bom  of  plenty.  (Soph.  Track,  9 ; Or. 
Met.  ix.  8,  scq.;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  § 5.)  This  legend 
alludes  apparently  to  some  efforts  made  at  an  early 
period  to  check  the  ravages,  which  the  inundations 
of  the  river  caused  in  this  district ; and  if  the  river 
was  confined  within  its  bed  by  embankments,  the 
region  would  be  converted  in  modern  times  into  a 
land  of  plenty.  For  further  details  respecting  the 
mythological  character  of  the  Achclous,  see  Did.  of 
Biogr.  and  Myth.  s.  v. 

In  the  Roman  poets  we  find  A chelotdcM,  i.  e.  the 
Sircnes,  the  daughters  of  Achelous  (Ov.  Met.  v. 
552):  Achdola  CaUirhoi , because  Collirhoe  was 
the  daughter  of  Achelous  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  413): 
pocula  Achcloia,  i.  e.  water  in  general  (Virg. 
Georg,  i.  9):  Acheloms  hero s,  that  is,  Tydeus, 
son  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  Achcloius  here 
being  equivalent  to  Aetolian.  (Stat.  Theb.  ii. 
142.) 

2.  A river  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Malis, 
flowing  near  Lamia.  (Strab.  pp.  434,  450.) 

3.  A mountain  torrent  in  Arcadia,  flowing  into 
the  Alpheus,  from  the  north  of  Mount  Lycaeus. 
(Pans.  viiL  38.  § 9.) 

4.  Also  called  Peirus,  a river  in  Achaia,  flowing 
near  Dvme.  (Strab.  pp.  342,  450.) 

ACHERDUS  (*Ax«P*>w.  -oCrros : Eth.'Ax'p- 
Sovoios),  a demus  of  Attica  of  uncertain  site,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  Aristophanes 
( Eccl.  362)  in  joke,  uses  the  form  ’Axpadovcnot 
instead  of  ’Ax*p8owrtot.  (Steph.  B.  ».  rr.  ’A x«P- 
8o5j,  ’A xpaSowr  ; Aesehin.  in  Tim.  § 110,  ed.  Bek- 
ker  ; Leake,  Demi  of  Attica , p.  185.) 

ACHERTXI,  the  inhabitants  of  a small  town  in 
Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  among  the  victims 
of  the  oppressions  of  Verres.  Its  position  is  quite 
uncertain ; whence  modem  scholars  propose  to  read 
either  Scherini,or  Achetini  from  Achetum,  a town 
supposed  to  be  mentioned  by  Silius  I talic us  (xiv. 
268);  but  the  “ pubes  liquentis  Achcti'y  (or  A chaeti, 
as  the  name  stands  in  the  best  MSS.)  of  that  author 
would  seem  to  indicate  a river  rather  than  a town. 
There  is,  however,  no  authority  for  either  emendation. 
(Cic.  Kerr.  iii.  43;  Zumpt  ad  loc.;  OreU.  Onomnst. 
p.  6;  Cluvcr.  Sic  it.  p.  381.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'CHERON  ('Ax*Vw*')>  the  name  of  several 
rivers,  all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  be- 
lieved to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world.  The 
Acheron  as  a river  of  the  lower  world,  is  described 
in  the  Diet,  of  Biogr.  and  Myth. 

1.  A river  of  Epcims  in  Thesprotia,  which  passed 
through  the  lake  Acherusia  ('A x*pov<rla  A Ifirrj),  and 
after  receiving  the  river  Cocytui  (K&mcvtoj),  flowed 
into  the  Ionian  sea,  S.  of  the  promontory  Cheime- 
rium.  Pliny  (iv.  1)  erroneously  states  that  the 
river  flowed  into  the  Ambraciot  gulf.  The  bay  of 
the  sea  into  which  it  flowed  was  usually  called 
Glycys  Lirnen  (TAi/kvi  A i/rij*)  or  Sweet- Harbour, 
because  the  water  was  fresh  on  account  of  the  quan- 
tity poured  into  it  from  the  lake  and  river.  Scylax 
and  Ptolemy  call  the  harbour  Elaea  ("EA am),  and 
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the  surrounding  district  bore  according  to  Thucy- 
dides the  name  of  Elaeatis  (’EAam-m).  The 
Acheron  is  the  modem  Gurla  or  river  of  Suit,  tho 
Cocytus  is  the  Vuvo}  and  the  great  marsh  or  lake 
t*k>w  KaMri  the  Acherusia.  The  water  of  the 
Vuvo  is  reported  to  be  had,  which  agrees  with  tho 
account  of  l’ausanias  (i.  17.  £ 5)  in  relation  to  the 
water  of  the  Cocytus  (55 e/p  aTtpwlorarov).  The 
Glycys  Limen  is  called  Port  Pamiri,  and  its  water  is 
still  fresh ; and  in  tho  lower  part  of  the  plain  the 
river  is  commonly  called  tho  river  of  Fandri.  The 
upper  port  of  the  plain  is  called  Glybj;  and  thus 
the  ancient  name  of  the  harbour  has  been  transferred 
from  the  coast  into  the  interior.  On  the  Acheron 
Aidoneus,  the  king  of  the  lower  world,  is  said  to  have 
reigned,  and  to  have  detained  here  Theseus  as  a 
prisoner;  and  on  its  banks  was  an  oracle  called 
vtKvouarTthv  (Herod,  v.  92.  § 7),  which  was  con- 
sulted by  evoking  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  (Thnc. 
i.  46  ; Liv.  viiL  24  ; Strab.  p.  324  ; Steph.  B.  ».  v. ; 
Pans.  i.  17.  § 5 ; Dion  Cass.  1.  12  ; Scylax,  p.  1 1 ; 
Ptolem.  iii.  14.  § 5 ; I -cake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  i. 
p.  232,  seq.  iv.  p.  53.) 

2.  A river  of  EHs,  a tributary  of  the  Alpheins. 
(Strab.  p.  344 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

A'CHERON  (’Ax^pwv),  a small  river  in  Brnt- 
tiom,  near  Pandosia.  Its  name  is  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  that  city  both  by  Strabo  and 
Justin,  from  whom  wo  learn  that  it  was  on  its 
banks  that  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Lucanians  and  II  rut  thins,  b.  C.  326. 
(Strab.  p.  256 ; Justin,  xii.  2,)  Pliny  also  men- 
tions it  as  a river  of  Bruttiom  (iii.  5.  s.  10.),  but 
appears  erroneously  to  connect  it  with  the  town  of 
Acherontia  in  Lucania.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a small  stream,  still  called  the  Arconti , which 
falls  into  the  river  Crathis  just  below  Consent ia ; 
but  its  identification  must  depend  upon  that  of 
Pandosia.  [Pandosia.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACHERO'NTIA  ( ’Ax«porrfv  or  *A x«poKrl°), 
a small  town  of  Apulia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Lncaniu, 
situated  about  14  miles  S.  of  Venusia,  and  6 SE.  of 
Ferentum.  Its  position  on  a lofty  hill  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace  in  a well-known  passage  (ccUae  nidum 
Ackerontiae,  Cartn.  iii.  4.  14 ; and  Arron  ad  loc .), 
and  the  modern  town  of  Accrema  retains  the  site  as 
well  as  name  of  the  ancient  one.  It  is  built  on  a 
hill  of  considerable  elevation,  predjiitous  on  three 
sides,  and  affording  only  a very  steep  approach  on 
the  fourth.  (Romanelli,  voL  ii.  p.  238.)  It  seems 
to  have  been  always  but  a small  town,  and  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  geographer;  but  the  strength 
of  its  position  gave  it  importance  in  a military  point 
of  view:  and  during  tho  wars  of  the  Goths  against 
the  general*  of  Justinian,  it  was  occupied  by  Totila 
with  a garrison,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  strong- 
holds of  the  Gothic  leaders  throughout  the  contest. 
(Procop.  de  B.  G.  iii.  23, 26,  iv.  26, 33.)  The  read- 
ing Achcrunto  in  Livy  (ix.  20),  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Romanelli  and  Cramer,  and  considered  to 
[ refer  to  the  same  place,  is  wholly  unsupported  by 
authority.  (Alschefski,  ad  loc.)  The  coins  assigned 
to  this  city  belong  to  Aqi’ILonia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACllERU'SIA  PALUS  (’Ax*pouola  Ai/itnj),  tho 
name  of  several  lakes,  which,  like  the  various 
rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time 
believed  to  bo  connected  with  the  lower  world,  until 
at  List  the  Acherusia  came  to  be  considered  in  the 
lower  world  itself.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
the  hike  in  Thesprotia,  through  which  the  Acheron 
flowed.  [Acheron.]  There  was  a small  lake  of 
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this  name  near  Hermiono  in  Afgolis.  (Pans.  ii.  35. 

§ 10.) 

ACHERU'SIA  PALUS  ('Ax<poi*rIa  Xlarn),  the 
name  given  to  a small  lake  or  saltwater  pool  in  Cam- 
pania separated  from  the  sea  only  by  a bar  of  sand, 
between  Cumae  and  Cape  Misenuni,nowcaUed  Z^o  di 
Ftuaro.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on 
it  (probably  by  the  Greeks  of  Cumae)  in  consequence 
of  its  proximity  to  Avernus,  when  the  legends  con- 
necting that  lake  with  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 
regions  had  become  established-  [Avernus.]  On 
this  account  the  name  was  by  some  applied  to  the 
Lucrine  lake,  while  Artemidorus  maintained  that  the 
Achcrusian  lake  and  Avernus  were  the  same.  (Strab. 
v.pp.243,245;  Plin.iii.  5.  s.  9.)  ThcAa^o  di  Ftuaro 
could  never  have  had  any  direct  connection  with  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  region,  nor  could  it  have 
]iartaken  of  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  character  of 
Lake  Avcmus.  The  expressions  applied  to  it  by 
Lycophron  (Alex.  695)  are  mere  poetical  hyperbole: 
and  Virgil,  where  he  speaks  of  tenebrosa  paliu 
Acheronte  re/uso  (Aen.  vi.  107),  would  seem  to  re- 
fer to  Avernus  itself  rather  than  to  the  lake  in  ques- 
tion. In  later  times,  its  banks  were  adorned,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Baiae,  with  the 
villas  of  wealthy  Romans;  one  of  these,  which  be- 
longed to  ServiKus  Vatia,  is  particularly  described 
by  Seneca  (jEjp.  55).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACHETUM.  [Acherot.] 

ACHILLA,  ACHOLLA,  or  ACHULLA  fAxdA- 
Aa  : Eth . ’AxoAAcuoi,  Aehillitiinus : FA  A link,  large 
Rn.),  a town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Africa  Propria 
(Byzacona),  a little  above  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  about  20  G.  miles  S.  of  Thapsus. 
It  was  a colony  from  the  island  of  Mclita  (Malta), 
the  people  of  which  were  colonists  from  Carthage. 
Under  tins  Romans,  it  was  a free  city.  In  the 
African  war,  b.  c.  46,  it  submitted  to  Caesar,  for 
whom  it  was  held  by  Messius;  and  it  was  in  vain 
besieged  by  the  Pompeian  commander  Considius. 
Among  its  ruins,  of  a late  stylo,  but  very  extensive, 
there  has  been  found  an  interesting  bilingual  in- 
scription, in  Phoenician  and  Latin,  in  which  the 
name  is  spelt  Achulla  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Strab.  p. 
831;  Liv.  xxxiiL  48;  Appian.  Fim.  94;  Hirtius, 
BeU.  Afric.  33 — 43;  Plin-v.  4;  Ptol.;  Tab.  Pent., 
name  corrupted  into  Anolla;  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  193 ; 
Barth,  Watulerungen,  i/c.  vol.  i.  p.  176;  Gescnius, 
Monum.  Pkoenxc.  p.  139.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHILLE’OS  DROMOS  (Ap4/uos  ’AxiAAtjoi,  or 
’AxiAAfwr,  or  ’AxfAAsi or,  or  ’Ax*AA^ioi),  a long 
narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  Buxine,  NW.  of  the 
Chersonesns  Tanrica  (Crimea)  and  S.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  running  W.  and  E., 
with  a slight  inclination  X.  and  S.,  for  about  80 
miles,  including  that  portion  of  the  coast  from  which 
it  is  a prolongation  both  ways.  It  is  now  divided 
by  a narrow  gap,  which  insulates  its  W.  portion, 
into  two  ports,  called  Kota  (i.  e.  tongue)  Tendra  on 
the  W.,  and  Kota  Dj aril  got  ch  on  the  E.  In  the 
ancient  legends,  which  connected  Achilles  with  the 
NW.  shores  of  the  Euxinc,  tills  strip  of  land  was 
pitched  upon  as  a sort  of  natural  stadium  on  which 
he  might  have  exercised  that  swiftness  of  foot  which 
Homer  sings;  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  instituted 
games  there.  Further  to  the  W.,  off  the  mouth  of  tho 
Inter,  lay  a small  island,  also  sacred  to  the  hero,  who 
had  a temple  there.  This  island,  called  A chillis  In- 
sula, or  Leuee  (’Ax*AA^»*  b Asuin)  kt)<to»),  was  said 
to  be  the  place  to  which  Thetis  transported  the  body 
of  Achillea.  By  some  it  was  made  the  abode  of  the 
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shades  of  the  blest,  where  Achillea  and  other  heroes 
were  the  judges  of  the  dead.  Geographers  idontify 
it  with  the  little  island  of  Zmievoi , or  Oulan  A dots* 
(i.  e.  Serpents  Island)  in  30°  10'  E long.,  45°  15' 
N.  lat.  (Herod,  ir.  55,  76;  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Taur. 
438;  Piud.  Olymp.  it  85;  Paus.  iii.  19.  § 11; 
Strab.  pp.  306 — 308,  foil.;  and  other  passages  col- 
lected by  Ukert,  vol.  iii.  p.  2,  pp.  442,  folL,  and  For- 
biger,  voL  iii.  pp.  1121 — 1122.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHILLE'UM  (’AxlAAcior),  a small  town  near 
the  promontory  Sigeum  in  the  Tread  (Herod,  v.  94), 
where,  according  to  tradition,  the  tomb  of  Achilles 
was.  (Strab.  p.  594.)  When  Alexander  visited 
the  place  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  is.  c.  334,  he 
placed  chaplets  on  the  tomb  of  Aclsilles.  (Arrian, 
i.  12.)  [G.  L.] 

ACH1LLIS  INSULA.  [Aciiilleos  Drouos.] 
ACHOLLA.  [Achilla.] 

ACHRADU'S.  [Aciikrdcs.] 

ACHRIS,  or  A'CUIUTA.  [Lychnidub.] 
A'CILA  (’AiriAa),  which  seems  to  lie  identical 
with  OCE'LIS  C’OsojAsj),  now  Zee  Hill  or  Chela, 
a seaport  of  the  Sabaei  Nomadcs,  in  Arabia  Felix,  a 
short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Mocha , and  to  the  N.  of 
the  opening  of  the  strait  of  Babel  Mandeb.  (Strab. 
p.  769;  PUn.  vi.  23.  s.  26,  28.  s.  32;  Ptol.  vi.  7. 
§ 7.)  By  some  geographers  it  is  identified  with  tho 
BovAocas  of  the  Hoineritac  mentioned  by  Procopius 
(B.  P.  i.  19).  [W.  R.J 

ACDUNCUM,  ACUMINCUM  (’A uovfuyKou, 
Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5 : Alt-Salankemcn),  a station  or  per- 
manent cavalry  barrack  in  Pannonia.  (Ainm.  Marc, 
xix.  11.  §7;  Notit.  Imp.)  By  George  of  Ravenna 
(iv.  19),  anil  on  tho  Pcutingcrian  Table,  the  name 
is  written  Acunum.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ACINCUM,  AQUINCUM  ('Ajcofrymr,  Ptol.  ii. 
16.  §4;  Tab.  Peut.;  Orclli,  Inscript.  506,  959, 
963,  3924 ; Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5 ; ltin.  Anton.),  a 
Roman  colony  and  a strong  fortress  in  Pannonia, 
where  the  legion  Adjutrix  Second*  was  in  garrison 
(Dion.  Cass.  lv.  24),  and  where  also  there  was  a 
large  manufactory  of  bucklers.  Acinctun,  being 
the  centre  of  the  operations  on  the  Roman  frontier 
•gainst  the  neighbouring  Iazyges  (Slovacs),  was 
occasionally  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperors.  It 
answers  to  the  present  A It- B tula,  where  Roman  base- 
ments and  broken  pillars  of  aqueducts  are  still  visible. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  tho  Danube,  and  within 
the  territory  of  tho  Iazyges,  stood  a Roman  fort  or 
outpost  called,  from  its  relative  position,  Contra- 
Acincum  (Not.  Imp.),  \vhich  was  connected  with 
Acinctun  by  a bridge.  Contra- Acincum  is  named 
n iocrior  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  7.  § 2).  [W.  B.  D.] 

ACI'NIPO  ('Akimtv«:  Jlonda  lu  Vitya,  Ru. 
2 leagues  N.  of  Jlonda),  a town  of  Hispania  Bactica, 
on  a lofty  mountain.  Ptolemy  calls  it  a city  of  the 
Ccltici  (ii.  4.  § 1 5.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  ruins 
of  an  aqueduct  and  a theatre,  amidst  which  many 
coins  are  found  inscribed  with  the  name  of  tlw 
place.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  vol.  ix.  pp.  16 — 60; 
Eckbel,  vol.  i.  p.  14.)  [P.  S.] 
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ACIRIS  (,'Ax»pit),  a river  of  Lueania,  mentioned 
both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  as  flowing  near  to  He- 
raclea  on  the  N.  side,  as  the  Siris  did  on  the  S. 
It  is  still  called  the  Acri  or  Agri,  and  has  a coarse 
of  above  50  miles,  rising  in  the  Apennines  near 
Marsico  Nuovo,  and  flow  ing  into  the  Gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum,  a little  to  the  N.  of  Policoro , the  site  of 
the  ancient  Heraclea.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15;  Strab. 
p.  264.)  The  Acidios  of  the  Itinerary  is  supposed 
by  Cluverius  to  be  a corruption  of  this  name,  but  it 
would  appear  to  be  that  of  a town,  rather  than  a 
river.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  104.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACIS  ("Ams),  a river  of  Sicily,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
Aetna.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  mytho- 
logical fable  connected  with  its  origin,  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  blood  of  the  youthful  Aeis,  crushed 
under  an  enormous  rock  by  his  rival  Polyphemus. 
(Ovid.  Met  xiii.  750,  &e.;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  221 — 226; 
Anth.  Lat.  i.  148  ; Serv.  ad  Virg.  EcL  ix.  39,  who 
erroneously  writes  the  name  Acinius.)  It  is  evi- 
dently in  allusion  to  the  same  story  that  Theocritus 
speaks  of  the  “ sacred  waters  of  Acis."  (‘'AkiSoj 
itpbv  v 8«p,  Idyll,  i.  69.)  From  this  fable  itself  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  a small  stream  gushing  forth 
from  under  a rock ; the  extreme  coldness  of  its 
waters  noticed  by  SoHnns  (Solin.  5.  § 17)  also 
points  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  last  circum- 
stance might  lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  stream 
now  called  Fitime  Freddo,  but  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  the  town  of  Acium  derived  its  name 
from  the  river,  and  this  was  certainly  further  south. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cluverius  is  right  in 
identifying  it  with  the  little  river  still  called  Ftume 
di  Jaeiy  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Acqve 
Grandi , which  rises  under  a rock  of  lava,  and  has 
a very  short  course  to  the  sea,  passing  by  the 
modern  town  of  Act  Reale  (Acium).  The  Acis 
was  certainly  quite  distinct  from  the  Acesines  or 
Asincs,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  by  J 
several  writers.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p.  115;  Smyth’s 
Sicily,  p.  132  ; Ortolani,  Diz.  Geogr.  p.  9 ; Ferrara, 
Deecriz.  dell  Etna , p.  32.)  [E.  1L  B.] 

A'CIUM,  a small  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  only  in  the  Itinerary  (Itin.  Ant.  p 87), 
which  places  it  on  the  high  road  from  Catana  to 
Tanromenium,  at  the  distance  of  9 M.  P.  from  the 
former  city.  It  evidently  derived  its  name  from 
the  little  river  Acis,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
the  modern  Aci  Reale,  a considerable  town,  about  a 
mile  from  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which, 
on  the  road  to  Catania , are  extensive  remains  of 
Roman  Thermae.  (Biscari,  Viaggio  in  Sicilia , 
p.  22  ; Ortolani,  Diz.  Geogr.  p.  9.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACMO'NIA  (*A Kfiovla:  Eth.  'futfioritht,  ’A Kpo- 
vtos,  Acmonensis),  a city  of  Phrygia,  mentioned  by 
Cicero  ( Pro  Flacc.  15.)  It  was  on  the  road  from 
Dorylaeum  to  Philadelphia,  36  Roman  miles  SW.  of 
Cotyaeum;  and  under  the  Romans  belonged  to  tho 
Conventus  Juridicua  of  Apamea.  The  site  lias  been 
fixed  at  Ahatkoi;  but  it  still  seems  doubtful.  (Ha- 
milton, Rftearches,  <fc.  vol.  i.  p.  115.)  [G.  L.J 
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ACO'NTIA  or  ACU'TIA  (’Ax ovrla,  Strab.  p. 
1 52 ; ’Axoureta,  Steph.  B.),  a town  of  the  Vaccaci,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  river  Durioa  ( [Dottro ), 
which  had  a ford  here.  Its  site  is  unknown.  [P.  S.  ] 

ACONTISMA,  a station  in  Macedonia  on  the 
coast  and  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  8 or  9 miles  eastward 
of  Ncapolis,  is  placed  by  Leake  near  the  end  of  the 
passes  of  tho  Sapaei,  which  were  formed  by  the 
mountainous  coast  stretching  eastward  from  K aval  a. 
Tafel  considers  it  to  be  identical  with  Christopolis 
and  the  modern  Kavdla.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  4;  It. 
Ant.  and  Hierocl.;  Leake,  NortMem  Greece , voL  iii. 
p.  180;  Tafel,  De  Viae  Egnatiae  Parte  Orient. 
p.  13,  Mq.) 

A'CORIS  (’Axopi'j),  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile  in  the  Cynopolite  Nome,  17  miles 
N.  of  Antinoopolis.  (Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 59 ; Tab.  Pent.) 

ACRA  LEUCE  ('A tepa  Aevtcij),  a great  city  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  founded  by  Hamilcar  Barcas 
(Diod.  Sic.  xxv.  2),  and  probably  identical  with  the 
Castrum  Album  of  Livy  (xxiv.  41).  Its  position 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Ilici- 
tanus,  N.  of  Ilki,  near  the  modern  Alicante  (Ukert, 
vol  iL  pt  1,  p.  403).  [P.  S.] 

ACRAE  (Aicpai,  Thuc.  et  alii;  "Air pa,  Stepb. 
B.;  "Axpaiai,  Ptol.;  'Anpaiol,  Steph.  B.;  Acren- 
scs,  Plin. ; Palazzolo),  a city  of  Sicily,  situated  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  island,  on  a lofty  hill, 
nearly  due  W.  of  Syracuse,  from  which  it  was  distant, 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  24  Roman  miles  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  87 ; Tab.  Pent).  It  was  a colony  of  Syra- 
cuse, founded,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  70  years 
after  its  parent  city,  i e.  663  b.  o.  (Thuc.  vi.  5), 
but  it  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance,  and  con- 
tinued almost  always  in  a state  of  dependence  on 
Syracuse.  Its  position  must,  however,  have  always 
given  it  some  consequence  in  a military  point  of 
view;  and  we  find  Dion,  when  marching  upon  Syra- 
cuse, halting  at  Acrae  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. (Pint.  Dion,  27,  where  we  should  certainly 
read  "Anpas  for  ManpAs.)  By  the  treaty  concluded 
by  the  Romans  with  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  Acrae 
was  included  in  the  dominions  of  that  monarch  (Diod. 
xxiii.  Exc.  p.  502),  and  this  was  probably  the  period 
of  its  greatest  prosperity.  During  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  followed  the  fortunes  of  Syracuse,  and  afforded 
a place  of  refuge  to  Hippocrates,  after  his  defeat  by 
Marcellas  at  Acrillae,  b.  c.  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  36.) 
This  is  the  last  mention  of  it  in  history,  and  its  name 
is  not  once  noticed  by  Cicero.  It  was  probably  in 
his  time  a mere  dependency  of  Syracuse,  though  it  is 
found  in  Pliny’s  list  of  the  “ stipendiariae  civitates,” 
so  that  it  must  then  have  possessed  a separate  muni- 
cipal existence.  (Plin.  iii.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 14.) 
The  site  of  Acrae  was  correctly  fixed  by  Fazello  at 
the  modem  Palazzolo,  the  lofty  and  bleak  situation 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  description  of  Silins 
Italians  (“  tumnlis  glamlibus  Acrae,”  xiv.  206),  and 
its  distance  from  Syracuso  with  that  assigned  by  the 
Itineraries.  The  summit  of  the  hill  occupied  l>y  the 
modem  town  is  said  to  bo  still  called  Acremonte. 
Fazello  speaks  of  the  ruins  visible  there  as  “egreginm 
urbis  cadaver,”  and  the  recent  researches  and  excava- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Baron  Jndka  have  brought 
to  light  ancient  remains  of  much  interest.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  are  two  theatres,  both  in  very 
fair  preservation,  of  which  the  largest  is  tamed  to- 
wards the  N.,  while  immediately  adjacent  to  it  on 
the  W.  is  a much  smaller  one,  hollowed  out  in  great 
part  from  tho  rock,  and  supposed  from  some  pecu- 
liarities in  its  construction  to  have  been  intended  to 
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servo  as  an  Odeum,  or  theatre  for  music.  Numerous 
other  architectural  fragments,  attesting  the  existence 
of  temples  and  other  buildings,  have  also  been  brought 
to  light,  as  well  as  statues,  pedestals,  inscriptions, 
and  other  minor  relics.  On  an  adjoining  hill  are 
great  numbers  of  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock,  while 
on  the  hill  of  Acremcmtc  itself  are  some  monuments 
of  a singular  character;  figures  as  large  as  life,  hewn 
in  relief  in  shallow  niches  on  the  surface  of  the  native 
rock.  As  the  principal  figure  in  all  these  sculptures 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  goddess  Isis,  they  must  be- 
long to  a late  period.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  voL  i.  p. 
452 ; Serra  di  Falco,  Antichit  a di  Sicilia , vol.  iv.  p. 
158,  sei].;  Judica,  Antichitadi  Acre.)  [E.H.B.] 

ACRAE  ('Afcpcu),  a town  in  Aetolia  of  uncer- 
tain site,  on  the  road  from  Mctapa  to  Conope. 
.Stephanas  erroneously  calls  it  an  Acamanian  town, 
(m  v.  13;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.  vA*pa.) 

AC  It  AKA  (’A wpxia),  a mountain  in  Argolis,  op- 
posite the  Heraeum,  or  great  temple  of  Hem.  (Paus. 
ii.  17.  § 2;  Leake,  Aforca , vol.  ii.  p.  393,  Pdopon - 
nesiaca,  p.  263.) 

ACKAETH1A,  ACRAE  PHI  AE,  ACRAE- 

PUIUM,  ACRAEPHNIUM  (’ Axpaupla , Steph.  R. 
s.  r.;  Herod,  viii.  135,  Acraephia,  Liv.  xxxiii.  29; 
l'lin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  ’Axpau^/cu,  Strab.  p.  410;  ’Aapal- 
<f>toy,  Strab.  p.  413.;  ’AicpaiQyiov,  Pams.  ix.  23.  § 5: 
rd  'Ajcfxxifpvia,  Tbeopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  ; Etk. 
'AtcpcucptaiOt,  'Axpalpios,  'AnpalQytos,  'AKpaupviu'- 
ttji,  *A Kpcwpvuiii,  Steph.  B.  ».  r.;  ’Anpaupitvs, 
Bockh,  Inter.  1587:  nr.  Kardhitza),  a town  of 
Boeotia  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Ptoum  (riraiok)  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  Copais,  which  was  here 
called  'Axpaitph  Aipurq  from  the  town.  Acraephia 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  ALhamas  or  Acrac- 
pheus,  son  of  Apoilo;  and  according  to  some  writers 
it  was  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Arne.  Hero  the 
Thebans  took  refuge,  when  their  city  was  destroyed 
by  Alexander.  It  contained  a temple  of  Dionysus. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  v .;  Strab.  p.  413;  Paus.  1.  c.)  At  the 
distance  of  15  stadk  from  the  town,  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  upon  Mt.  Ptoum,  was  a celebrated 
sanctuary  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Ptoos.  This  oraclo 
was  consulted  by  Mardonius  before  the  battle  of 
Plntaea,  and  is  said  to  have  answered  his  emissary, 
who  was  a Carian,  in  the  language  of  the  latter. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  was  derived  by  some 
from  Ptoo9,  a son  of  Apollo  and  Kuxippe,  and  by 
others  from  Leto  having  been  frightened  (irroe'w)  by 
a boar,  when  she  was  about  to  bring  forth  in  this 
place.  Both  Acraephia  and  the  oracle  belonged  to 
Thebes.  There  was  no  temple  of  the  Ptoan  Apollo, 
properly  so  called;  Plntarch  ( Gryllut , 7)  mentions  a 
&oAor,  but  other  writers  speak  only  of  a ripeyos, 
ltp6v,  xfnJ<rr^Pu>y  or  puurrtioy.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.; 
Strab.  L c .;  Paus.  1.  c.,  iv.  32.  § 5;  Herod,  viii.  135; 
Pint.  Pelop.  16.)  According  to  Pausanias  the  oracle 
ceased  after  the  capture  of  Thebes  by  Alexander; 
but  the  sanctuary  still  continued  to  retain  its  cele- 
brity, as  we  see  from  the  great  Acraephian  inscription, 
which  Bockh  places  in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
his  son  Com  mod  us  after  a.d.  177.  It  appears  from 
this  inscription  that  a festival  was  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Ptoau  Apollo  every  four  years.  (Bockh,  Inter. 
No.  1625.)  The  ruins  of  Acraephia  are  situated  at 
a short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Kardhitza.  1 he  re- 
mains of  the  acropolis  are  visible  on  an  isolated  hill, 
a spur  of  Mt.  Ptoum,  aboro  the  Copaic  sea,  and  at 
its  foot  on  the  N.  and  W.  are  traces  of  the  ancient 
town.  Here  stands  the  church  of  St.  George  built 
out  of  the  stones  of  the  old  town,  and  containing 
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many  fragments  of  antiquity.  In  tlua  church  Leake 
discovered  the  great  inscription  alluded  to  above, 
which  is  in  honour  of  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  place 
called  Epaminondas.  The  ruins  near  the  fountain, 
which  is  now  called  Perdikdbrysit,  probably  belong 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ptoan  Apollo.  The  puct 
Alcaeus  (ap.  Strab.'  p.  413)  gave  the  epithet  rp»«d- 
pavov  to  Mt.  Ptoum,  and  the  three  summits  now 
bear  the  names  of  Paled , Sinitzina,  and  Skroponiri 
respectively.  These  form  the  central  part  of  Mt. 
Ptoum,  which  in  a wider  signification  extended  from 
tlso  Tenerian  plain  as  fur  as  Larymna  and  the  Eu- 
boean  sea,  separating  the  Copaic  Like  on  the  E.  from 
the  lakes  of  Hylae  and  Hanna.  ( Lc;ikc,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  295,  seq.;  Ulrichs,  Keiten  in 
Griechenlandy  vol.  L p.  239,  seq.;  Forchhanuner, 
llelknika , p.  182.) 

ACRAGAS.  [Aorjof.ntl'm.] 

A'CRIAE  or  ACRAEAK  ( ‘Axpiai,  Paus.  iii.  21, 

§ 7,  22.  §§  4,  5;  Pol.  5.  19.  § 8;  ’A*/xua«,  Strab. 
pp.  343,  363 ; "Axpeia,  PtoL  iii.  16.  § 9 : Etk.  ’Axpi- 
drrjs),  a town  of  Laconia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Laconian  bay,  30  stadia  S.  of  lidos.  Strabo  (l  c.) 
describes  the  Eurotas  as  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
Acriae  and  Gythium.  Acriac  possessed  a sanctuary 
and  a statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was 
said  by  the  inluibitants  of  the  town  to  be  the  most 
ancient  in  the  Pdoponnesus.  Leake  was  unable  to 
discover  any  remains  of  Acriae;  the  French  expedi- 
tion place  its  ruins  at  tho  harbour  of  Kokinio. 
(Leake,  Morea , vol.  i.  p.  229 ; Boblayc,  Recherchet , 
p.  95.) 

ACRIDOTnAGI  (’A*p<5o«p<£7oi),  or  “ Locust- 
eaters,”  the  name  given  by  Diodorus  (iii.  29)  and 
Strabo  (p.  770)  to  one  of  the  half-savage  tribes  of 
Aetliiopia  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  who  received 
their  denomination  from  their  mode  of  life  or  their 
staple  food.  fW.  R.] 

ACR1LLA  or  ACRILLAE  ("AxpiAAo^a  town  of 
Sicily,  known  only  from  Stephanos  of  Byzantium 
(a.  r.),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  not  far  from  Syra- 
cuse. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
place  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxiv.  35)  where  the  Syra- 
cusan army  under  Hippocrates  was  defeated  by  Mar- 
cellos. The  old  editions  of  Livy  have  Accilj.ak, 
for  which  Acrillae,  the  emendation  of  Cluvcrius,  has 
been  received  by  all  the  recent  editors.  From  this 
passage  we  learn  that  it  was  on  the  line  of  march 
from  Agrigen  turn  to  Syracuse,  and  not  far  from 
Acme ; but  the  exact  site  is  undetermined.  Plutarch 
(M arced.  18),  in  relating  the  same  event,  writes  tho 
name  ’AtclAas  or  'AxiAAas.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACR1TAS(’AkpItoj:  C.  Gallo),  tho  most  south- 
erly promontory  in  Mcssenia.  (Strab.  p.  359 ; Paus. 
iv.  34.  § 12  ; Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 7;  Tlin.  iv.  5.  s.  7; 
Leake,  Morea , vol.  i.  p.  443.) 

ACROCERAU'NIA.  [Cerauxii  Montes.] 
ACR0C0K1NTHUS.  [CoRumius.] 
ACRO'NIUS  LACUS.  [Brigantinus  Lacus.] 
ACROREIA  (’Ai tpuipua),  tho  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Elis  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  in  which  the 
rivers  Peneius  and  Lodon  take  their  rise.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  district  were  called  Acrocreii 
('  Anpvpuoi),  and  their  towns  appear  to  have  been 
Thraustus,  Alium,  Opus,  and  Eupagium.  Tho 
name  is  used  in  opposition  to  KolArj  or  Hollow  Elis. 
Stephanos  (t.  r.),  who  is  followed  by  many  modem 
writers,  makes  Acrocreii  a town,  and  places  it  in 
Triphylia;  but  this  error  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  confounding  the  Acrocreii  with  the  Paroreatao 
in  Triphylia.  (Diod.  xav.  17;  Xen.  lied.  iii.  2.  § ~ 
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30,  vii.  4.  § 14;  Leake,  Morta , vol.  ii.  p.  203; 
Boblaye,  Recherche*,  p.  123.) 

ACROTHOUM,  or  ACROTHOT  (’A Jtpdtoor 
Her.  vii.  22;  ’AupdOvoi,  Thuc.  iv.  109;  Strab.  p. 
331 ; Scyl.  p.  26  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Acroathon,  Mel. 
ii.  2;  Acrothon,  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17 : Eth.  ’AKp6du>os, 
’AKpo&cn'iTTjs'),  a town  in  tho  peninsula  of  Acte,  in 
Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  situated  near  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula,  probably  upon  the  site  of  the  mo- 
dern Lavra.  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Mela  seem  to  have 
supposed  that  Acrothoum  stood  upon  the  site  of  Mt. 
Athos;  but  this  is  an  impossibility.  [Amos.]  It 
was  stated  by  Mela  and  other  ancient  writers  that 
tho  inhabitants  of  Acrothoi  lived  longer  than  ordi- 
nary men.  Manncrt  and  others  erroneously  suppose 
Acrothoi  to  have  been  the  same  place  os  the  later 
Uranopolis.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  iii.  p. 
149.) 

ACTE'  (’A Krf)),  signified  a piece  of  land  running 
into  tho  sea,  and  attached  to  another  larger  piece  of 
land,  but  not  necessarily  by  a narrow  neck.  Thus 
Herodotus  gives  the  name  of  Actc  to  Asia  ACnor  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  Asia  (iv.  38),  and  also  to 
Africa  itself  as  jutting  out  from  Asia  (iv.  41). 
Attica  also  was  originally  called  Acte.  (Steph.  B. 
$.  r.)  [Attica.]  The  name  of  Acte,  however, 
was  more  specifically  applied  to  the  easternmost  of 
the  three  promontories  jutting  out  from  Chalcidice 
in  Macedonia,  on  wluch  Mt.  Athos  stands.  It  is 
spoken  of  under  Amos. 

A'CTIUM  ('Amor:  Eth.  "Atmos,  Actios:  Adj. 
'Annanis,  Actiacus,  also  "Atmos,  Actius),  a pro- 
montory in  Acamania  at  the  entrance  of  the  Am- 
braciot  Gulf  ( Golf  of  Aria ) off  which  'Augustus 
gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  on  September  2nd,  B.  c.  31.  There  was 
a temple  of  Apollo  on  this  promontory,  which 
Thucydides  mentions  (i.  29)  as  situated  in  the 
territory  of  Anactorium.  This  temple  was  of  great 
antiquity,  and  Apollo  derived  from  it  the  surname 
of  Actius  and  Actiacus.  There  was  also  an  ancient 
festival  named  Actia,  celebrated  here  in  honour  of 
the  god.  Augustus  after  his  victory  enlarged  the 
temple,  and  revived  the  ancient  festival,  which  was 
henceforth  celebrated  onco  in  four  years  (wtyrae- 
rrjpls,  ludi  quinquennales ),  with  musical  and  gym- 
nastic contests,  and  horse  races.  (Dion  Cass.  1L  l ; 
Suet.  A ug.  18.)  We  learn  from  a Greek  inscription 
found  on  the  site  of  Actium,  and  which  is  probably 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  that  the  chief  priest 
of  the  temple  was  called  ‘UpccwoKos,  and  that  his 
name  was  employed  in  official  documents,  like  that 
of  the  first  Archon  at  Athens,  to  mark  the  date. 
(Bockh,  Corpus  Inscript.  No.  1793.)  Strabo  says 
(p.  325)  that  the  temple  was  situated  on  an 
eminence,  and  that  below  was  a plain  with  a grove 
of  trees,  and  a dock-yard ; and  in  another  passage 
(p.  451)  he  describes  the  harbour  as  situated  out- 
side of  the  gulf.  On  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus, 
Augustus  founded  the  city  of  Nicopolis  in  honour 
of  his  victory.  [Nicopolis.]  Actium  was  pro- 
perly not  a town,  though  it  is  sometimes  described 
as  such;  but  after  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis,  a 
few  buildings  sprang  up  around  the  temple,  and  it 
served  as  a kind  of  suburb  to  Nicopolis. 

The  site  of  Actium  has  been  a subject  of  dispute. 
Tho  accompanying  plan  of  tho  entrance  of  tho 
Ambraciot  gulf,  taken  from  the  map  published  by 
Lieut.  Wolfe  ( Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  iii.)  will  give  the  reader  a clear  idea  of 
the  locality. 
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5.  Temple  of  Apollo. 

Fori  La  Punta. 

6.  Aeio. 

7.  Anactorium. 

8.  VoniUa. 

P.  Bay  of  Prevesa. 


The  entrance  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf  lies  between 
the  low  point  off  Acamania,  on  which  stands  Fort 
La  Punta  (5),  and  the  promontory  of  Epirus,  on 
which  stands  tho  modem  town  of  JYevesa  (1), 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nicopolis.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  this  entrance  is  only  700  yards, 
but  the  average  distance  betweeu  the  two  shores  is 
half  a mile.  After  passing  through  this  strait,  tho 
coast  turns  abruptly  round  a small  point  to  tho  SE., 
forming  a bay  about  4 miles  in  width,  called  the 
Bay  of  Prevesa  (P).  A second  entrance  is  then 
formed  to  the  larger  basin  of  the  gulf  by  the  two 
high  capes  of  La  Scara  (2)  in  Epcirus,  and  of 
Madonna  (4)  in  Acamania,  the  width  of  this 
second  entrance  being  about  one  mile  and  a half. 
Now  some  modem  writers,  among  others  D’Anville, 
suppose  Actium  to  have  been  situated  on  Cape 
Madonna,  and  Anactorium,  which  Strabo  (p.  451) 
describes  as  40  stadia  from  Actium,  on  La  Punta. 
Two  reasons  have  led  them  to  adopt  this  conclusion: 
first,  because  the  mins  on  C.  Madonna  are  some- 
times called  Asia  (6),  which  name  is  apparently  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  Actium;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  temple  of  Apollo  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  stood  on  a height,  which  description  answers 
to  the  rocky  eminence  on  C.  Madonna , and  not  to 
the  low  peninsula  of  La  Punta.  But  these  reasons 
are  not  conclusive,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  site  of  Actium  corresponds  to  La  Punta.  For 
it  should  be  observed,  first,  that  the  name  Azio 
is  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Venetians,  who  conjectured  that 
the  mins  on  C.  Madonna  were  those  of  Actium, 
and  therefore  invented  the  word;  and,  secondly,  that 
though  Strabo  places  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  a 
height,  he  docs  not  say  that  this  height  was  on  tho 
sea,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  at  some  little 
distance  from  tho  sea.  In  other  respects  Strabo’s 
evidence  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  identification  of 
Actium  with  La  Punta.  He  says  that  Actium  is 
one  point  which  forms  tho  entrance  of  the  hay ; and 
it  is  clear  that  he  considered  the  entrance  of  tho 
bay  to  bo  between  Prevesa  and  La  Punta , because 
ho  makes  the  breadth  of  tho  strait  “ a little  more 
than  four  stadia,”  or  half  a mile,  which  is  true 
when  applied  to  the  first  narrow  entrance,  but  not 
to  the  second.  That  tho  strait  between  Prevesa 
and  La  Punta  was  regarded  os  tho  entrance  of  tho 
Ambraciot  gulf,  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  distance 
assigned  to  it  by  Strabo,  but  from  the  statements  of 
C 4 
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Polybius  (iv.  63),  who  makes  it  5 stadia,  of  Scylax 
(e.  Kcuraonroi),  who  makes  it  4 stadia,  and  of 
Pliny  (iv.  1)  who  makes  it  500  paces.  Anactorium 
is  described  by  Strabo  as  “situated  within  the  bay," 
while  Actium  makes  “ the  mouth  of  the  bay." 
(Strab.  pp.  325,  451.)  Anactorium,  therefore, 
must  1*  placed  on  tho  promontory  of  C.  Madonna. 
[For  its  exact  site,  see  Anactoricm.]  Tho  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Dion 
Cassius.  The  latter  writer  says  (1.  12)  that 
“ Actium  is  a temple  of  Apollo,  and  is  situated 
before  the  mouth  of  the  strait  of  the  Ambraciot 
gulf,  over  against  the  harbours  of  Nicopolis.” 
Cicero  tells  us  ( ad-Fam.  xvi.  6,  9)  that  in  coasting 
from  1'atrao  to  Corcyra  lie  touched  at  Actium, 
which  ho  could  hardly  have  done,  if  it  were  so  far 
out  of  his  way  as  the  inner  strait  between  C.  La 
Scara  and  C.  Madonna.  Thus  we  come  to  tho 
conclusion  tliat  the  promontory  of  Actium  was  the 
modem  1m  Punta  (3),  and  that  tho  temple  of 
Apollo  was  situated  a little  to  the  S.,  outside  the 
strait,  probably  near  the  Fort  La  Punta  (5). 

A few  remarks  are  necessary  respecting  the  site 
of  the  battle,  which  has  conferred  its  chief  celebrity 
upon  Actium.  The  fleet  of  Antony  was  stationed 
in  the  Bay  of  Prevesa  (P).  His  troops  had  built 
towers  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  and 
they  occupied  the  channel  itself  with  their  ships. 
Their  camp  was  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  a 
level  spacious  ground.  Augustus  was  encamped 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Epims,  on  the  spot  where 
Nicopolis  afterwards  stood ; his  fleet  appears  to  have 
been  stationed  in  the  Bay  of  Gomaros,  now  the 
harbour  of  Mitika,  to  the  N.  of  Nicopolis,  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  Antony  was  absent  from  his  array  at 
l’atrac;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  Augustus,  he  proceeded  to  Actium,  and  after 
a short  time  crossed  over  the  strait  to  Prevesa, 
and  pitched  his  camp  near  that  of  Augustus.  But 
having  experienced  some  misfortunes,  he  subse- 
quently re-crossed  the  strait  and  joined  the  main 
body  of  his  army  at  Actium.  By  the  advice  of 
Cleopatra  he  now  determined  to  return  to  Egypt 
He  accordingly  sailed  out  of  the  strait,  but  was 
compelled  by  the  manoeuvres  of  Augustus  to  fight 
After  the  battle  hail  lasted  some  hours  Cleopatra, 
who  was  followed  by  Antony,  sailed  through  the 
middle  of  the  contending  fleets,  and  took  to  flight 
They  succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  but  most 
of  their  ships  were  destroyed.  The  battle  was, 
tliereforc,  fought  outside  of  the  strait,  between  La 
Punta  and  Prevesa  r£*y  ortnSr,  Dion  Cass. 
1.  31),  and  not  in  tho  Bay  of  Prevesa,  as  is  stated 
by  some  writers.  (Dion  Cass.  L 12,  soq.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  28,  seq. ; Wolfe,  L c.) 

A'DADA  (*A8a8a:  Elh.  *A5a8for,  PtoL;  ’A8«- 
haT7]  in  old  edit,  of  Strabo;  ’08a8a,  Hierocl.),  a 
town  in  Pisidia  of  uncertain  site.  On  coins  of  Va- 
lerian and  Gallienus  we  find  AAAAEHN.  Adada 
is  mentioned  in  the  Councils  as  the  see  of  a bishop. 
(Artemiod.  ap.  Strab.  xii.  p.  570;  Ptol.  v.  5.  §8; 
Hierocl.  p.  674,  with  Wesseling’s  note.) 

A'DANA  (r<k  'ASava:  Eth.  *A8 avivs),  a town  of 
Cilicia,  which  keeps  its  ancient  name,  on  tho  west 
aide  of  the  Sarus,  now  the  Syhoon  or  Syhan.  It 
lay  on  the  military  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus,  in  a 
fertile  country.  There  arc  the  remains  of  a portico. 
Pornpey  settled  here  some  of  the  Cilidan  pirates 
whom  he  had  compelled  to  submit.  ( Appian,  Milk. 
9G.)  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  31)  speaks  of  Tarsus 
and  Adana  being  always  quarrelling.  [G.  L.] 
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ADANE  ('A&dmj,  Philostorg.  II.  E.  in.  4),  called 
ATHANA  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  ARABIA 
FELIX  (’Apatfi'a  sbbalpmv),  in  the  Periplus  of 
Arrian  (p.  14),  now  Aden,  the  chief  seaport  in  tho 
country  of  Homcritae  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia. 
It  became  at  a very  early  period  the  great  mart 
for  the  trade  between  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India; 
and  although  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  probably  by 
Aclins  Gall  us  in  his  expedition  against  Arabia,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  speedily  revived,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  a place  of  note.  It  has  revived 
conspicuously  within  the  last  few  years,  having 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  become 
one  of  the  stations  for  tho  steamers  which  navigate 
the  Rod  Sea.  [W.  R.] 

A'DDUA  (8  ’ASooat:  Adda),  a river  of  Gallia 
CLsalpina,  one  of  tho  largest  of  the  tributaries  which 
bring  down  the  waters  of  tho  Alps  to  the  Po.  It  rises 
in  tho  Rhaetian  Alps  near  Bormio,  and  flows  through 
the  VakeUine,  into  the  Locus  Larins  or  Logo  di 
Como , from  which  it  again  issues  at  its  south-  eastern 
extremity  near  Iacco , and  from  thence  has  a course 
of  above  50  miles  to  the  Po,  which  i(  joins  between 
Placentia  and  Cremona.  During  this  latter  part  of 
its  course  it  seems  to  liave  formed  the  limit  between 
tho  Insubrcs  and  the  Ccnomani.  It  is  a broad  and 
rapid  stream : the  clearness  of  its  blue  waters,  re- 
sulting from  their  passage  through  a deep  lake,  is 
alluded  to  by  Claudian  (De  VI.  Cons.  lion.  196). 
Strabo  erroneously  places  its  sources  in  Mr.  Adut.a, 
where,  according  to  him,  the  Rhine  also  rises:  it  is 
probable  that  ho  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  the  Alps,  and  supposed  the  stream  which 
descends  from  the  Splugen  to  the  head  of  the  lake 
of  Como  to  be  the  original  Addua,  instead  of  the 
much  larger  river  which  enters  it  from  tho  Val - 
telline.  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  192,204;  v.  p.  213;  Plin. 
iii.  16.  8.20;  Pol.  ii.  32,  xxxiv.  10;  Tac.  Hist.  ii. 
40.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

ADIABE'NE  (’ASurfij*^).  [Assyria.] 

ADIS  or  ADES  (*A8h,  *'A8tjt  : prob.  Rhodes),  a 
considerable  city  of  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  in 
the  Carthaginian  territory,  which  Regains  besieged 
and  took,  and  before  which  he  defeated  tho  Cartha- 
ginians, in  the  10th  year  of  tho  first  Punic  War, 
».  c.  255.  (PoLi.  30.)  As  there  is  no  subsequent 
mention  of  the  place,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
supplanted,  or  at  least  reduced  to  insignificance,  by 
the  later  town  of  Maxula.  [P.  S.] 

ADCKNIS  (>'A8«»'u:  Nahr  el  Ibrahim ),  a small 
river  of  Syria,  which  rising  in  Mount  Li  ban  us  enters 
the  Mediterranean  a few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Byblus. 
Maundrcll  records  the  fact  which  ho  himself  wit- 
nessed, that  after  a sudden  fall  of  rain,  the  river 
descending  in  floods  is  tinged  of  a deep  ml  by  tho 
soil  of  the  hills  in  which  it  takes  its  rise,  and  imparts 
this  colour  to  the  sea  for  a considerable  distance. 
Hence  some  have  sought  to  explain  the  legend  of  tho 
beautiful  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a wild  boar  on 
Mount  Libanus  (Strab.  p.  755;  Lucian,  de  Lea 
%r.  6;  Plin.  v.  20.;  Nonn.  Dionys.  iii.  80,  xx. 
144.)  [W.R.] 

ADOREUS,  the  name  of  a mountain  of  Galatia, 
now  Elmah  Dagh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pessinus, 
in  Asia.  Livy  (xxxviii.  18.)  says  that  it  contains 
tho  source  of  the  river  Sangarius.  [G.  L.] 

ADORSI.  [Aoksi.] 

ADRAA  (*A opda,  Euseb.  Onomast. : *ABpa.  Ptol. 
v.  15.  § 23  : LXX.  *E Zpariv,  ’E8paiV  : Eng.  Vers. 
Edrki  : and  probably  the  *A Spaooos  of  Hierocles, 
p.  273  : Draa),  a town  in  Palestine,  near  the  sources 
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of  the  river  Hieromax,  and  deeply  embayed  in  the 
spurs  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Hcrmon.  Before 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Og,  king  of  Baehan.  After  his  defeat 
and  death  it  was  assigned  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nassc-h,  which  settled  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan. 
It  was  the  sent  of  a Christian  bishop  at  an  early  time, 
and  a bishop  of  Adraa  sat  in  the  council  of  Selcucia 
(a.  d.  381),  and  of  Chalccdon  (a.  d.  451).  By  the 
Greeks  it  was  called  Adraa,  and  by  the  Crusaders 
Ad  rat  um.  Its  ruins  cover  a circuit  of  about  2 miles, 
of  which  tho  most  important  is  a largo  rectangular 
building,  surrounded  by  a double  covered  colonnade, 
and  with  a cistern  in  the  middle.  (Numbers,  xxi.  33; 
Deuteron.  i.  4,  iiL  10;  Joshua  xii.  4,  xiii.  12,  31  ; 
Joseph.  Antitj.  iv.  5.  §42;  Buckingham,  Travel*, 
vol.  ii.  p.  146  ; Burckliardt,  id.  p.241.)  [W.B.I).] 

ADRAISTAE  ('ASpaiirrod),  a people  of  N.  India 
(the  Panjab ),  with  a capital  city  Pimpraina  (II ifi- 
irptma),  which  Alexander*  reached  in  a day’s  journey 
from  the  Hydraotes  (Ravee),  on  his  march  to 
Songala.  (Arrian.  Anab.  v.  22.  § 3.)  Lassen  iden- 
tifies them  with  the  modem  A ratio*  (Pentapotamia, 
P-  25).  [P.S.] 

ADRAMTTAE  or  ATRAMITAE  (Flin.  vi.  28. 
8.  32;  ‘Abpapircu,  Ptol.;  Arrian,  Perip.  p.  15),  an 
Arabian  tribe  in  the  district  Chatnunotitis  of  Arabia 
Felix.  They  were  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
eastward  of  Aden,  and  their  name  is  still  preserved 
in  tho  modem  Hadramaut.  Like  their  immediate 
neighbours  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  Adramitae  were 
actively  engaged  in  tho  drug  and  spice  trade,  of 
which  their  capital  Sabbatha  was  the  emporium. 
They  were  governed  by  a race  of  kings,  who  bore 
the  family  or  official  titlo  of  Eleazar.  [C hatha - 
motitae.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

ADRAMYE'NTTUS  SINUS.  [Adramyttium; 
Akolis.] 

ADRAMYTTIUM  or  ADRAMYTE'UM  (’A8pa- 
fivmov,  'A$p<mvTT*iov,  'Arpanurnor,  ' At  papln - 
rtiov:  Eth.  'AbpajxmTrjvds,  Adramyttenus  : Adra- 
miti  or  Edremit ),  a town  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  called  from  it  Adramyttenus,  and  on  the  river 
Caicus,  in  Mysia,  and  on  the  road  from  the  Helles- 
pontus  to  Pcrgamum.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  Adramys,  a brother  of  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia;  but  a colony  of  Athenians  is  said  to  have  sub- 
sequently settled  there.  (Strab.  p.  606.)  The  place 
certainly  became  a Greek  town.  Thucydides  (v. 
▼iii.  108)  also  mentions  a settlement  here  from 
Delos,  made  by  the  Delians  whom  the  Athenians 
removed  from  the  island  b.  c.  422.  After  the 
establishment  of  tho  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
gamum,  it  was  a seaport  of  some  note;  and  tliat  it 
had  some  shipping,  appears  from  a passage  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxvii.  2).  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a Convcutus  Juridicus  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  or  place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  resorted  as  the  court  town.  There  are 
no  traces  of  ancient  remains.  [G.  L.] 

ADRANA  (Airier),  a river  of  Germany  in  tho 
territory  of  the  Chatti,nearCo«eZ.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.56.) 

ADRANS,  ADEA'NA,  ADRA'NTE(TcC'A5pava, 
Zos.  ii  45;  Hadraxs,  Itiner.  Hicros.  p.  560:  St. 
Oswald  on  the  Draubcrg),  a town  in  Noricum,  situ- 
ated between  tho  towns  Aemona  and  Celeia,  in  the 
valley  separating  Mt.  Cetius  from  Mt.  Carvancas. 
A vestigo  of  its  Roman  origin  or  occupation  still 
survives  in  its  local  appellation  of  Trajaner-dorf  or 
TnyanVthorpe.  (Itin.  Anton.)  [W.  B.  D.J 
ADKA'NUM,  or  HADRA'NUM  (’AJporoV,  Diod. 
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Steph.  B.  Hadraxum,  Sil.  Ital. : Eth.  ’ ASpaylrris , 
Hadranitanus : Ademd),  a cityof  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
situated  at  tho  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  Mt.  Aetna 
above  the  valley  of  the  Simeto,  and  about  7 miles  from 
Centuripi.  We  learn  from  Diodorus  (xiv.  37)  that 
there  existed  here  from  very  ancient  times  a temple 
of  a local  deity  named  Adranns,  whoso  worship  was 
extensively  spread  through  Sicily,  and  appears  to  havo 
been  connected  with  that  of  the  Palici.  (Hetych.  i.  r. 
IlaAiKot.)  But  there  was  no  city  of  the  name  until 
the  year  400  b.  c.  when  it  was  founded  by  the  elder 
Dionysius,  with  a view  to  extend  his  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  interior  of  tho  island.  (Diod.  L c.) 
It  probably  continued  to  be  a dependency  of  Syra- 
cuse ; but  in  345  b.  c.  it  fell  into  the  liands  of  Ti- 
moloon.  (Id.  xvi.  68;  Plut.  Timol.  12.)  It  was 
one  of  tho  cities  taken  by  the  Romans  at  tho  com- 
mencement of  tho  First  Punic  War  (Diod.  xxiii. 
Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  501),  and  probably  on  this  account 
continued  afterwards  in  a relation  to  Rome  inferior 
to  that  of  most  other  Sicilian  cities.  This  may  per- 
haps account  for  the  circumstance  that  its  name  is 
not  once  mentioned  by  Cicero  (see  Zumpt  ad  Cic. 
Kerr.  iii.  6,  p.  437);  but  we  learn  from  Pliny  that 
it  was  in  his  time  included  in  tho  class  of  the  “ sti- 
pendiariae  civitates  ” of  Sicily.  (//.  N.  iii.  8.) 

Both  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  speak  of  it  as  a small 
town  owing  its  importance  chiefly  to  the  sanctity  of 
its  temple ; but  existing  remains  prove  that  it  most 
have  been  at  one  time  a place  of  some  consideration. 
These  consist  of  portions  of  the  ancient  walls  and 
towers,  built  in  a massive  style  of  large  squared  blocks 
of  lava;  of  massive  substructions,  supposed  to  have 
been  those  of  the  temple  of  Adranns ; and  the  ruins 
of  a large  building  which  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  Roman  Thermae.  Numerous  sepulchres  also 
have  been  discovered  and  excavated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Tho  modern  town  of  Ademd  re- 
tains the  ancient  rite  as  well  as  name : it  is  a consi- 
derable place,  with  above  6000  inhabitants.  (Bis- 
cari,  Viaggio  in  Sicilia , pp.  57 — 60;  Ortolani,  1Hz. 
Geogr.  della  Sicilia , p.  13;  Bull.  dell.  Inst.  Arch. 
1843,  p.  129.) 

Stephanus  Byzantinua  speaks  of  the  cityas  situated 
on  a river  of  the  same  name : this  was  evidently  no 
other  than  tho  northern  branch  of  the  Simeto  (Sy- 
maethus)  which  is  still  often  called  the  Fittmc  cT 
Ademd.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COW  or  ADRAXUM. 

ADRIA,  ATRIA,  HADRIA,  or  II ATRIA 
C A 8pla  or  * Arpla ).  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any 
distinction  between  these  forms,  or  to  assign  the  ono 
(as  has  been  done  by  several  authors)  to  one  city, 
and  another  to  the  other.  The  oldest  form  appears 
to  have  been  Hatiua,  which  we  find  on  coins,  whilo 
Hadria  is  that  used  in  all  inscriptions:  some  MSS. 
of  Livy  have  Adria,  and  others  Atria.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  Atria  was  the  more  ancient  form, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  into  Adria,  but  tho 
Greeks  seem  to  have  early  used  ’Atyia  for  the  city. 


26  ADRIA- 

NS well  as  ’A Splat  for  the  sea.  1 . A city  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  situated  between  the  Pad  us  and  the 
A thesis,  not  far  from  their  mouths,  and  still  called 
Adria.  It  is  now  distant  more  tlian  14  miles  from 
the  sea,  bat  was  originally  a sea-port  of  great  cele- 
brity. Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Diomod  by 
Stephanas  Byzantinus,  and  some  other  late  writers : 
Justin  also  (xx.  1),  probably  following  Thoopompas, 
calls  it  a city  of  Greek  origin ; but  these  testimonies 
are  far  outweighed  by  those  of  the  Roman  writers, 
who  agree  in  describing  it  as  an  Etruscan  colony. 
It  was  probably  established  at  the  same  period  with 
their  other  settlements  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  and  became,  from  its  position,  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  for  their  trade  with  the  Adriatic; 
by  which  means  it  attained  to  so  flourishing  a con- 
dition, as  to  have  given  name  to  the  gulf,  or  portion 
tf  the  sea  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  from 
whence  the  appellation  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  whole  of  the  inland  sea  still  called  the  Adriatic. 
To  this  period  may  also  be  ascribed  the  great  canals 
and  works  w hich  facilitated  its  communications  with 
the  adjoining  rivers,  and  through  them  with  the 
interior  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  drained  the  marshes  which  would  otherwise 
hare  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  (Lir.  v.  33 ; Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20;  Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Varro  de  L.  L.  v.  161 ; 
Festus,  p.  13,  ed.  M tiller;  Plut.  Camill.  16.) 
Notwithstanding  its  early  celebrity,  we  have  scarcely 
any  information  concerning  its  history ; but  the  de- 
cline of  its  power  and  prosperity  may  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
by  the  Gauls,  and  to  the  consequent  neglect  of  the 
canals  and  streams  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  in- 
creasing commerce  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Adriatic 
probably  contributed  to  the  same  result.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  it  received,  at 
different  p-riods,  Greek  colonies,  one  from  Epidamnus 
and  the  other  from  Syracuse ; but  both  statements 
appear  to  rest  upon  misconceptions  of  the  passages 
of  Diodorus,  from  which  they  are  derived.  (Diod.  ix.  j 
Kxc.  Vat.  p.  17,  xv.  13;  in  both  of  which  passages 
the  words  rbr  ‘Atyiav  certainly  refer  to  the  Adriatic  | 
sea  or  gnlf,  not  to  the  city,  the  name  of  which  is  j 
always  feminine.)  The  abundance  of  vases  of 
Greek  manufacture  found  here,  of  precisely  similar 
character  with  those  of  Kola  and  Vulci,  sufficiently 
attests  a great  amount  of  Greek  intercourse  ami 
influence,  but  cannot  bo  admitted  as  any  proof  of  a 
Greek  colony,  any  more  than  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Vulci.  (R.  Rochettc  in  the  A nnali  dell  Inst.  Arch. 
vol.  vL  p.  292;  Welcker,  Vasi  di  Adria  in  the 
Bullettino  dell  In*t.  1834,  p.  134.)  Under  the 
Romans  Adria  appears  never  to  have  been  a place  of 
much  consequence.  Strabo  (/.<:.)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
small  town,  communicating  by  a short  navigation 
with  the  sea;  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus  ( Uist . iii. 
12)  that  it  was  still  accessible  for  the  light  labur- 
num ships  of  war  as  late  as  the  time  of  Yitcllius. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  was  included 
in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  but  fell  rapidly  into 
decay  daring  tha  middle  ages,  though  it  never  ceased 
to  exist,  and  always  continued  an  episcopal  sec. 
Since  the  opening  of  new  canals  it  has  considerably 
revived,  and  has  now  a population  of  10,000  souls. 
Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  have  been 
discovered  a little  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town 
towards  Bavegnano ; they  are  all  of  Roman  date,  and 
comprise  the  ruins  of  a theatre,  baths,  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  part  of  the  ancient  walls,  all  which  have 
been  buried  to  a considerable  depth  under  the  accu- 
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m illations  of  alluvial  soil.  Of  the  numerous  minor 
antiquities  discovered  there,  the  most  interesting  are 
the  vases  already  alluded  to.  (See  MUlIer,  Etruskrr, 
i.  p.  229,  and  the  authors  there  cited.)  Tbe  coins 
ascribed  to  this  city  certainly  bedong  to  Adria  in 
Picenum. 

A river  of  the  same  name  (d  'A8pfar)  is  men- 
tioned by  Hecataeus  (ap.  Steph.  By*.  I.  r.),  and  bv 
Theopompus  (ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  317);  it  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  'Arpawbs  vorap6s,  and  must  pro- 
bably be  the  same  called  by  the  Romans  Tartarus 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20),  and  still  known  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  as  the  Tartaro.  It  rises  in  the 
lulls  to  the  SE.  of  the  Logo  di  Garda , and  flow  s 
by  the  modern  Adria , but  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Canal  Bianco  in  the  lower  pert  of  its  course ; it 
communicates,  by  canals,  with  the  Po  and  the  Adige. 

2.  A city  of  Picenum,  still  called  A tri,  situated 
about  5 miles  from  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the 
rivers  Vomanus  and  Matrinus.  According  to  the 
Itinerary  it  was  distant  15  Roman  miles  from  Cas- 
trum  Novum,  and  14  from  Teate.  (Itin.  Ant  pp. 
308,  310,  313;  comp.  Tab.  Peut.)  It  has  been 
supposed,  with  much  probability,  to  be  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  a colony  from  tlie  more  celebrated  city  of 
the  name  (Maiocchi,  Tab.  licracl.  p.  532 ; Muller, 
Etrutker,  vol.  i.  p.  145),  though  we  have  no  his- 
torical evidence  of  the  fact  It  has  also  been 
generally  admitted  that  a Greek  colony  was  founded 
there  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  at  the  time  that  he 
was  seeking  to  establish  his  power  in  tbe  Adriatic, 
about  n.  c.  385 ; but  this  statement  rests  on  very 
doubtful  authority  (Etym.  Magn.  v.  ’ASplas),  and 
no  subsequent  truce  of  the  settlement  is  found  in 
history.  The  first  certain  historical  notice  we  find  of 
Adria  is  the  establishment  of  a Roman  colony  there 
about  282  b.c.  (Liv.  Epit.  xi. ; Madvig,  Coloniit , 
p.  298.)  In  the  early  part  of  the  Second  Punic 
War  (u.c.  217)  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Ilan- 
nibal;  but  notwithstanding  this  calamity,  it  was  one 
of  the  18  Latin  colonies  which,  in  b.c.  209,  were 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  willing  to  con- 
tinue their  contributions  both  of  men  and  money. 
(Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvii.  10;  Polyb.  iii.  88.)  At  a later 
period,  as  we  learn  from  the  Liber  de  Coloniis,  it 
must  have  received  a fresh  colony,  probably  under 
Augustus:  hence  it  is  termed  a Colonia,  both  by 
Pliny  and  in  inscriptions.  One  of  these  gives  it  the 
titles  of  " Colonia  Aclia  Hadria,"  whence  it  would 
appear  that  it  had  been  re -established  by  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  whose  family  was  originally  derived 
from  hence,  though  he  was  himself  a native  of 
Spain.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  227  ; Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  13. 
a 18;  Orell.  Inter,  no.  148,  3018;  Grater,  p.  1022  ; 
Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  349 ; Sport ian.  Hadrian.  1 . ; 
Victor,  Epit.  14.)  The  territory  of  Adria  (ager 
Adrianos),  though  subsequently  included  in  Picenum, 
appears  to  lutvo  originally  formed  a separate  and  in- 
dependent district,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river 
Vomanus  ( Vomano),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Matrinus 
(fa  Piomba );  at  the  mouth  of  this  latter  river  w as 
a towm  bearing  the  name  of  Matrix  cm,  which 
served  as  the  port  of  Adria ; the  city  itself  stood  on 
a hill  a few  miles  inland,  on  the  same  site  still 
occupied  by  the  modem  A tri,  a place  of  some  con- 
sideration, with  the  title  of  a city,  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  Great  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  ancient 
walls  may  be  still  traced,  and  mosaic  pavements 
and  other  remains  of  buildings  are  also  preserved. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  241;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  439;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 

§ 52;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Romanclli,  voL  iii.  p 397.)  Ac- 
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cording  to  the  Itin.  Ant.  (pp.  308,  310)  Adria  was 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  Via  Solaria  and  Valeria, 
a circumstance  which  probably  contributed  to  its 
importance  and  flourishing  condition  under  the 
Roman  empire. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  coins  of 
Adria  (with  the  legend  Hat.)  belong  to  tho  city  of 
l’iccnum;  but  great  difference  of  opinion  has  been 
entertained  as  to  their  age.  They  belong  to  the 
class  commonly  known  as  Aes  Grave,  and  are  even 
among  the  heaviest  specimens  known,  exceeding  in 
weight  tile  most  ancient  Roman  asses.  On  this 
account  they  have  been  assigned  to  a very  remote 
antiquity,  some  referring  them  to  the  Etruscan, 
ethers  to  the  Greek,  settlers.  But  there  seems  much 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  really  so  ancient, 
and  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  Roman  colony,  which  was 
founded  previous  to  tho  general  reduction  of  the 
Italian  brass  coinage.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  98 ; Muller, 
£ truster,  vol.  i.  p.  308 ; Bockh,  Metrologie,  p.  379 ; 
Mommsen,  Das  Rvmischc  Mumtcesen , p.  231 ; Mil- 
lingcn,  Numismatique  de  V Italic,  p.  216.)  [E.H.B.] 


ADRIATICUM  MARE  (6  ’A5 p(as),  is  the  name 
given  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers  to  the  inland 
sea  still  called  the  A driatic , which  separates  Italy  from 
lllyricom,  Dalmatia  and  Epeinis,  and  is  connected 
at  its  southern  extremity  with  the  Ionian  Sea.  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  a mere  gulf  or  inlet  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence  the 
expression  6 ’Atplas  (irdAwor  sc.),  which  first  came 
into  use,  became  so  firmly  established  that  it  always 
maintained  its  ground  among  the  Greek  writers  of 
the  best  ages,  and  it  is  only  at  a later  period  or  in 
exceptional  cases  that  wo  find  the  expressions  ^ 
’ASpidvi)  or  'ASpicm/ch  ddAaooa.  (The  former  ex- 
pression is  employed  by  Scymnus  Chius,  368;  aud 
tho  latter  in  one  instance  by  Strabo,  iv.  p.  204.) 
The  Latina  frequently  termed  it  Make  Superum, 
the  Upper  Sea,  as  opposed  to  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Lower  Sea  (Mare  Inferum);  and  the  phrase  is  copied 
from  them  by  Polybius  and  other  Greek  writers.  It 
appears  probable  indeed  that  tliis  was  the  common  or 
vernacular  expression  among  the  Romans,  and  that 
the  name  of  the  Adriatic  was  a mere  geographical 
designation,  perhaps  borrowed  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  Adria  or  Hadria 
in  Latin  for  the  name  of  the  sea,  was  certainly  a 
mere  Graeoism,  first  introduced  by  the  poets  (Hor. 
Carm.  i.3.  15,  iii.  3.  5,  Ac.;  Catull.  xxxvi.  15), 
.though  it  is  sometimes  used  by  prose  writers  also. 
(Scnec.  Ep.  90;  Mela,  ii.  2,  Ac.) 

According  to  Herodotus  (i.  163)  the  Phocaeans 
were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  discovered  the  Adri- 
atic, or  at  least  the  first  to  explore  its  recesses,  but 
the  Phoenicians  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
it  long  before,  as  they  had  traded  with  the  Venetians 
for  amber  from  a very  early  period.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  contended,  that  i 'Ahplrjs  in  Herodotus  (both 
in  this  passage  and  in  iv.  33,  v.  9)  means  not  tho 
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sea  or  gulf  so  called,  but  a region  or  district  about 
the  head  of  it.  But  in  this  case  it  seems  highly 
improbable  that  precisely  tho  same  expression  should 
have  come  into  general  use,  as  we  certainly  find  it 
not  long  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  for  the  sea 
itself.*  Hccataeus  also  (if  we  can  trust  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  Stephanos  B.  s.  v.  ’Atplas)  appears  to  have 
used  the  full  expression  k6\xos  ’Atplas. 

The  natural  limits  of  the  Adriatic  are  very  clearly 
marked  by  the  contraction  of  the  opposite  shores  at 
its  entrance,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  strait,  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  G.  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  Acro- 
ceraunian  promontory  in  Epirus,  and  the  coast  of 
Calabria  near  Hydruntum,  in  Italy.  This  is  accord- 
ingly correctly  assumed  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  as 
the  southern  limits  of  the  Adriatic,  as  it  was  at  an 
earlier  period  by  Scylax  and  Polybius,  the  latter  of 
whom  expressly  tells  us  that  Oricus  was  the  first  city 
on  tho  right  hand  after  entering  the  Adriatic. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  317;  Plin.  iii.  11-  s.  16;  Scylax,  §14, 
p.  5,  § 27,  p.  11;  Pol.  vii.  19;  Mela,  ii.  4.)  But 
it  appears  to  have  been  some  time  before  the  appel- 
lation was  received  in  this  definite  sense,  and  the  use 
of  tho  name  both  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the  Ionian 
Gulf  was  for  some  time  very  vague  and  fluctuating. 
It  is  probable,  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  name  of 
6 ’A tplas  was  confined  to  the  part  of  the  sea  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Adria  itself  and  tlio 
mouths  of  the  Padus,  or  at  least  to  the  upper  part 
near  the  head  of  the  gulph,  as  in  the  passages  of 
Herodotus  and  Hccataeus  above  cited;  but  it  seems 
that  Hccataeus  himself  in  another  passage  (ap. 
Steph.  Ii.  s.  v.  *T orpoi)  described  the  Istrians  as 
dwelling  on  the  Ionian  gulf, \ and  Hellanicus  (ap. 
Dion.  Hal.  i.  28)  spoke  of  the  Padus  as  flowing  into 
the  Ionian  gulf.  In  like  manner  Thncydides  (i.  24) 
describes  Epidamnus  as  a city  on  the  right  hand  os 
you  enter  the  Ionian  gulf.  At  this  period,  there- 
fore, the  latter  expression  seems  to  have  been  at 
least  the  more  common  one,  as  applied  to  the  whole 
sea.  But  very  soon  after  we  find  the  orators  Lysias 
and  Isocrates  employing  tho  term  6 'Atplas  in  its 
more  extended  sense : and  Scylax  (who  must  have 
been  nearly  contemporary  with  the  latter)  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  gulfs 
were  one  and  the  same.  (Lys.  Or.  c.  Diog.  § 38, 
p.  908;  Isocr.  Philipp.  § 7;  Scylax,  § 27,  p.  11.) 
From  this  time  no  change  appears  to  havo  taken 
place  in  the  uso  of  the  name,  6 ’A Splat  being  fami- 
liarly used  by  Greek  writers  for  the  modern  Adriatic 

Theophr.  iv.  5.  §§  2,  6;  Pseud.  Aristot.  de  Mirab. 

§ 80,  82;  Scymn.  Ch.  132,  193,  Ac.;  Pol.  ii. 
17,  iii.  86,  87,  Ac.)  until  after  the  Christian  era. 
But  subsequently  to  that  date  a very  singular  change 
was  introduced : for  whilo  tho  namo  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf  (6  ’Atplas,  or  ’AtpiaTixbs  k6\tos)  became  re- 
stricted to  the  upper  portion  of  the  inland  sea  now 
known  by  the  same  name,  and  the  lower  portion  nearer 
the  strait  or  entrance  was  commonly  known  as  tho 


* The  expressions  of  Polybius  (iv.  14,  16)  cited  by 
Miillcr  (E truster,  i.  p.  141)  in  support  of  this 
view,  certainly  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  tho  name  of 
6 ’A Splat  was  fully  established  as  that  of  the  sea, 
long  before  his  time,  and  is  repeatedly  used  by  him- 
self in  this  sense.  But  his  expressions  are  singu- 
larly vague  and  fluctuating : thus  we  find  within  a 
few  pages,  6 tcori  to*  ’A tplav  k6\*os,  6 rod  warrds 
'Atplov  fxv\6s,  6 ’AtpiariK&s  MuX^r»  h twrh  'hr 
’Atplav  (&dAarTa,ctc.  (See  Schweighkuser’s  Index  to 
Polybius,  p.  197.) 
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Ionian  Golf,  the  sea  without  that  entrance,  previously 
known  as  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian,  came  to  be  called 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  beginning  of  this  altera- 
tion may  already  be  found  in  Strabo,  who  speaks  of 
the  Ionian  Gulf  as  a part  of  the  Adriatic:  but  it 
is  found  fully  developed  in  Ptolemy,  who  makes  tho 
promontory  of  Garganus  the  limit  between  the  Adri- 
atic Gulf  (A  'ASplas  k6Awos)  and  the  Ionian  Sea 
(t<$  ’1  uviov  vikayos),  while  he  calls  the  sea  which 
bathes  tho  eastern  shores  of  Bruttium  and  Sicily, 
the  Adriatic  Sea  (rd  ’AbpiariKov  irtAayos):  and 
although  the  later  geographers,  Dionysius  Periegetea 
and  Agnthcmcrus,  apply  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
within  the  same  limits  as  Strabo,  the  common  usage 
of  historians  and  other  writers  under  the  Roman 
Empire  b in  conformity  with  that  of  Ptolemy.  Thus 
wc  find  them  almost  uniformly  speaking  of  the 
Ionian  Gulf  for  the  lower  port  of  the  modern  Adri- 
atic : while  the  name  of  the  latter  had  so  completely 
superseded  the  original  appellation  of  the  Ionian  Sea 
for  that  which  bathes  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
that  Philostratua  speaks  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
as  separating  tho  Aegacan  Sea  from  the  Adriatic. 
And  at  a still  later  period  we  find  Procopius  and 
Orosius  still  further  extending  the  appellation  as  far 
as  Crete  on  the  one  side,  and  Malta  on  the  other. 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  §§  1,  10.  14,  17,  26,  4.  §§  I,  8; 
Dionys.  Per.  92 — 94,  380,  481;  Agathemer.  i.  3,  ii. 
14;  Appian,  Syr.  63,  B.  C.  ii.  39,  iii.  9,  v.  65; 
Dion  Cass.  xli.  44,  xiv.  3;  Herodian.  viii.  1;  Phi- 
lostr.  Imagg.  ii.  16;  l'ansan.  v.  25.  § 3,  viii.  54.  § 
3;  Hieronym.  Kp.  86;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  15,  iii.  40, 
iv.  6,  B.  V.  i.  13,  14,  23;  Ores.  i.  2.)  Concerning 
the  various  fluctuations  and  changes  in  the  applica- 
tion and  signification  of  the  name,  see  Larcber’s 
Notes  on  Herodotus  (vol.  i.  p.  157,  Eng.  transl.), 
and  Letronne  (2tecAercA«  sur  Dicuil.  p.  170 — 218), 
who  has,  however,  carried  to  an  extreme  extent  the 
distinctions  he  attempts  to  establish.  The  general 
form  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients, at  least  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  correctly 
describes  it  as  long  and  narrow,  extending  towards 
tho  NW.,  and  corresjwnding  in  its  general  dimen- 
sions with  tho  port  of  Italy  to  which  it  is  parallel, 
from  the  Iapygian  promontory  to  the  months  of  the 
Padus.  lie  also  gives  its  greatest  breadth  pretty 
correctly  at  abont  1 200  stadia,  but  much  overstates 
its  length  at  6000  stadia.  Agathemerua,  on  the 
contrary,  while  ho  agrees  with  Strabo  as  to  the 
breadth,  Assigns  it  only  3000  stadia  in  length, 
which  is  as  much  below  the  trnth,  as  Strabo  exceeds 
it.  (fetrab.  ii.  p.  123,  v.  p.  211;  Agathemer.  14.) 
The  Greeks  appear  to  have  at  first  regarded  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Adria  and  the  mouths  of  the  Padus 
as  the  head  or  inmost  recess  of  the  gulf,  but  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  more  justly  place  its  extremity  at  tiro 
gulf  near  Aquileia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tilavemptus 
( Tagliammto).  (Strub.  ii.  p.  123,  iv.  p.  206 ; Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §§  1,  26.) 

The  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  was  much  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  frequent  and  sudden  storms  to 
which  it  was  subject  : its  evil  character  on  thb  ac- 
count is  repeated  Iv  alluded  to  by  Horace.  (C’arm. 
i.  3.  15,  33.  15,  ii.  14.  14,  iii.  9.*23,  Ac.) 

There  is  no  doabt  that  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
was  derived  from  the  Etruscan  city  of  Adria  or 
Atria,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Padus.  Livy,  Pliny, 
and  Strabo,  all  concur  in  thb  statement,  as  well  as 
in  extolling  the  ancient  power  and  commercial  in- 
fluence of  that  city  [Adria,  No.  1],  and  it  b pro- 
bably only  by  a confusion  between  the  two  cities  of 
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I the  same  name,  that  some  later  writers  have  derived 
the  appellation  of  the  sea  from  Adria  in  Picenum, 
which  was  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  coast, 
and  b not  known  to  have  been  a place  of  any  im- 
portance in  early  times.  [E.  H.  B.] 

A D RU  ME'TUM.  [ Hadrumbtum.  ] 

ADRUS  ( Albaragena ),  a river  of  Hispania  Lnsi- 
tanica,  flowing  from  the  N.  into  the  Anas  ( Guadi- 
ana ) opposite  to  Badajoz  ( I tin . Ant.  p.  4 18 ; Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  289—392).  [P.  S.J 

ADUA'TICA  or  ADUA'TUCA,  a castellum  or 
fortified  place  mentioned  by  Caesar  (2k  G.  vi.  32) 
as  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  country  of  the 
Eburones,  the  greater  part  of  which  country  lay 
between  the  Mata  (Maas')  and  the  Khenns.  There 
b no  further  indication  of  its  position  in  Caetar. 
Q.  Cicero,  who  was  posted  hero  with  a legion  in 
b.  c.  53,  sustained  and  repelled  a sudden  attack  of 
the  Sigambri  (2?.  G.  vi.  35,  Ac.),  in  the  same  camp 
in  which  Titurius  and  Aurunculeius  had  wintered  in 
b.  c.  54  (2k  G.  v.  26).  If  it  be  the  same  place  as 
the  Adoaca  Tungrorum  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
it  b the  modern  Tongem , in  the  Belgian  province 
of  Limburg,  where  there  are  remains  of  old  walls, 
and  many  antiquities.  Though  only  a castcllum  or 
temporary  fort  in  Caesar’s  time,  the  place  is  likely 
enough  to  have  been  the  sito  of  a larger  town  at 
a later  date.  [G.  L.) 

ADUA'TICI  (’ Arovarucol , Dion  Cass.),  a peo- 
ple of  Bclgic  Ganl,  the  neighbours  of  the  Eburones 
and  Ncrvii.  They  were  tho  descendants  of  6000 
Cimbri  and  Teu tones,  who  were  left  behind  by  the 
rest  of  these  bar  Brians  on  their  inarch  to  Italy, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  baggage  which 
their  comrades  could  not  conveniently  take  with 
them.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Tcutoncs, 

I near  Aix  by  C.  Marius  (b.  c.  102),  and  again  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  these  6000  men  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  country.  (Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  29.)  Their 
head  quarters  were  a strong  natural  position  on  a 
steep  elevation,  to  which  there  was  only  one  ap- 
proach. Caesar  does  not  give  the  pLico  a name, 
and  no  indication  of  its  site.  D’Anvillo  supposes 
that  it  is  Falais  on  the  Mehaigne.  The  tract 
occupied  by  the  Aduatici  appears  to  be  in  South 
Brabant.  When  their  strong  position  was  taken  by 
Caesar,  4000  of  the  Aduatici  perished,  and  53,000 
were  sold  for  slaves.  (2k  G.  ii.  33.)  [G.  L.] 

ADU'LA  MONS  (S  ’ASovAas),  the  name  given 
to  a particular  group  of  the  Alps,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  repeated  statement  of  Strabo,  both  the 
Rhine  and  the  Addua  take  their  rise,  the  one  flowing 
northwards,  the  other  southward  into  the  Lnriau 
I-akc.  This  view  is  not  however  correct,  the  real 
source  of  the  Addua  being  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
Khaetian  Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  Valtelline , while 
both  branches  of  the  Rhine  rise  much  farther  to  tho 
W.  It  is  probable  that  Strabo  considered  tho  river 
which  descends  from  the  Splugen  to  the  head  of  tho 
lake  of  Como  (and  which  flows  from  N.  to  S.)  as 
the  true  Addua,  overlooking  the  greatly  superior 
magnitude  of  that  which  comes  down  from  the  Val- 
telline.  The  sources  of  this  river  are  in  fact  not  far 
from  those  of  the  branch  of  the  Rhine  now  called  the 
Hinter  Rhein,  and  which,  having  tho  more  direct 
course  from  S.  to  N.,  was  probably  regarded  by  tho 
ancients  as  the  true  origin  of  the  river.  Jit.  Adula 
would  thus  signify  the  Irfty  mountain  group  about 
the  passes  of  the  Splugen  and  S.  Bernardino , and  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Hinter  Rhein}  rather 
than  the  A It.  St.  Gothard,  as  supposed  by  most 
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modem  geographers,  but  we  must  not  expect  great 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  term.  Ptolemy,  who  also 
represents  the  Rhine  as  rising  in  Mt.  Adula,  says 
nothing  of  the  Addua ; but  erroneously  describes  this 
part  of  the  Alps  as  that  where  the  chain  alters  its 
main  direction  from  N.to  E.  (Strab.iv.pp.  192, 204, 
v.  p.  213;  Ptol.  ii.  9.  § 5,  iii.  1.  § 1.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ADUTE  or  ADU'LIS  (’ASotfAt?,  Ptol.iv.  7.  § 8, 
viii.  16.  § 11;  Arrian.  PeripL;  Eratosth.  pp.  2,  3; 
*A8ouAjj,  Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  ’ASooAci,  Joseph.  Antiq. 

N.  Africa,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  first 
Libyan  people  W.  of  Egypt.  (Herod,  iv.  168.)  Their 
extent  was  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  (that  is,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  from  the  Sinus  Plinthinetea 
(ii.  6),  but  according  to  Scylax  (p.  44,  Hudson), 
from  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile),  to  the  harbour 
of  Plynos,  near  the  Catabathmus  Major.  Herodotus 
distinguishes  them  from  the  other  Libyan  tribes  in 
the  E.  of  N.  Africa,  who  were  chiefly  nomade  (iv. 
191),  by  saying  that  their  manners  and  customs 

iL  5;  Procop.  B.  Per*,  i.  19;  oppidum  adouliton, 

resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  (iv.  168).  He 

Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  29.  s.  34 : Eth.  ’ASouA/tijt,  Ptol. 

also  mentions  some  remarkable  usages  which  pro- 

iv.  8;  Adulita,  Plin.  1.  c.i  Adi.  ’A&ovAerutis), 

vailed  amongst  them  (/.  c.).  At  a later  period  they 

the  principal  haven  and  city  of  the  Adulitae,  a people 

are  found  further  to  the  S.,  in  the  interior  of  Mar- 

of  mixed  origin  in  the  regio  Troglodytica,  situated  on 

marica.  (PtoL;  Plin.  v.  6;  SiL  ItaL  iii.  278,  full., 

a bay  of  the  Red  Sea  called  Adulicus  Sinus  (’A5oo- 

ix.  223,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

Aur&r  koAtos,  Anncslty  Bay).  Adulc  is  the  modem 

AKA.  f uoLcnu.1 

Thulla  or  Zulla,  pronounced,  according  to  Mr.  Salt, 

AEACETJM.  [Aeowa.1 

Azoole,  and  stands  in  iat,  15°  35'  N.  Ruins  are 

AEA'NTIUM  (A idmtov.  Trtktri ),  a promontory 

said  to  exist  there.  D’Anville,  indeed,  in  his  Map 

in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  entrance  to 

of  the  Red  Sea,  places  Adule  at  Arkecko  on  the 

the  Pagosacan  bay.  According  to  Ptolemy  there 

same  coast,  about  22°  N.  of  Thulla.  According  in- 

was  a town  ot  the  same  name  upon  it.  Its  highest 

deed  to  Cosmos,  Adule  was  not  immediately  on  tho 

summit  was  called  Mt.  Tisacum.  (Plin.  iv.  9.  a.  16; 

c<mst,but  about  two  miles  inland.  It  was  founded  by 
fugitive  slaves  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  and  under  the  Romans  was  tho  haven  of 
Axui^e.  Adule  was  an  emporium  for  hides  (river- 
horse  and  rhinoceros),  ivory  (elephant  and  rhinoceros 
tusks),  and  tortoise-shell.  It  had  also  a largo 
slave-market,  and  was  a caravan  station  for  the 
trade  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  apes  which  the 
Roman  ladies  of  high  birth  kept  as  pets,  and  for 
which  they  often  gave  high  prices,  came  principally 
from  Adule.  At  Adule  was  tho  celebrated  M (mo- 
mentum Adulitanum , tho  inscription  of  which,  in 
Greek  letters,  was,  in  the  6th  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  copied  by  Cosmos  tho  Indian  merchant  (In- 
dicopleustes  ; see  Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Cosmos)  into 
the  second  book  of  his  “ Christian  Topography.” 
The  monument  is  a throne  of  white  marble,  with  a 
slab  of  some  different  stone  behind  it.  Both  throne 
and  slab  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  Greek  cha- 
racters. Cosmos  appears  to  have  put  two  inscrip- 
tions into  one,  and  thereby  occasioned  no  little  per- 
plexity to  learned  men.  Mr.  Salt’s  discovery  of  the 
inscription  at  Axome,and  the  contents  of  the  Adolitan 
inscription  itself,  show  that  the  latter  was  bipartite. 

The  first  portion  is  in  the  third  person,  and  re- 
cords that  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (b.  c.  247 — 222) 

Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 16;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv. 
p.  397.)  [TiBAEtJM.] 

AEAS.  [Aous.] 

AEBU'RA  (Af Sovpa:  Eth.  A ISoupcuos  : prob. 
Cucrva),  a town  of  the  Carpct&ni,  in  llispania  Tar- 
raeonensis  (Liv.  xl  30;  Strab.  ap.  Steph.  B.  *.  r.), 
probably  the  A* €6pa  of  Ptolemy  (iL  6).  Its  name 
appears  on  coins  as  Aipora  and  Apora.  (Mionnet, 
voL  i.  p.  55,  Supp.  vol.  i.  pp.  Ill,  1 12).  [P.  S.] 

AECAE  (Ahem : Eth.  Aecanus:  Troja),  a town  of 
Apulia  mentioned  both  by  Polybins  and  Livy,  during 
the  military  operations  of  Hannibal  and  Fabius  in 
that  country.  In  common  with  many  other  Apulian 
cities  it  had  joined  the  Carthaginians  after  tho  battle 
of  Cannae,  but  was  recovered  by  Fabius  Maximus 
in  b.  c.  214,  though  not  without  a regular  siege. 
(Pol.  iii.  88 ; Liv.  xxiv.  20.)  Pliny  also  enumerates 
tho  Aecani  among  the  inland  towns  of  Apulia  (iii. 
11);  but  its  position  is  more  clearly  determined  by 
the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  on  the  Appian  Way 
between  Eqnus  Tuticus  and  Herdonia,  at  a distance 
of  18  or  19  miles  from  tho  latter  city.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  116;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  610;  the  Tab.  Peut.  places  it 
between  Eqnus  Tnticus  and  Luceria,  but  without 
giving  the  distances.)  This  interval  exactly  accords 
with  the  position  of  the  modern  city  of  Troja,  and 

received  from  the  Troglodyte  Arabs  and  Acthio- 

middle  ages,  that  the  latter  was  founded  abont  tho 

piano  certain  elephants  which  his  father,  the  second 

king  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  and  himself,  liad 
taken  in  banting  in  the  region  of  Adale,  ami  trained 

beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  on  tho  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Aecae.  Cluverius  erroneously  identified 

to  war  in  their  own  kingdom.  The  second  portion 

Aecae  with  A ccadia , a village  in  tho  mountains  S. 

of  the  inscription  is  in  the  first  person,  ana  com- 

of  Bovino;  but  his  error  was  rectified  by  Holstcnius. 

memorates  the  conquests  of  an  anonymous  Aethio- 

Troja  b an  episcopal  see,  and  a place  of  some  con- 

pian  king  in  Arabia  and  Acthiopia,  as  far  as  the 

side  ration;  it  stands  on  a hill  of  moderate  elevation, 

frontier  of  Egypt.  Among  other  names,  which  we 

rising  above  the  fertile  plain  of  Pnglia,  and  is  9 miles 

can  identify  with  the  extant  appellations  of  African 

S.  of  Lucero,  and  14  SW.  of  Loggia.  (Holsten. 

districts,  occurs  that  of  the  most  mountainous  region 

Not.  in  Cluver.  p.  271;  Romanelh,  vol.  ii.  p.  227; 

in  Abyssinia,  the  Semenae,  or  Samen,  and  that  of  a 

Giustiniani,  Die.  Geogr.  vol.  ix.  p.  260.)  fE-ILB.] 

river  which  is  evidently  tho  As ta boras  or  Tacazzc , 

AECULA'NUM,  or  AECLA'NUM  (AucovAarov, 

a main  tributary  of  the  Nile.  The  Adulitan  in- 

Appian,  Ptol. : Eth.  Aecnlanus,  Plin. ; but  the  con- 

scription  is  printed  in  the  works  of  Cosmos,  in  the 

traeted  form  Aeclanus  and  Aeclanensis  is  the  only  one 

found  in  inscriptions: — the  reading  Aeculanuin  in 

Collect.  Nov.  Pair,  et  Script.  Grace,  by  Mont- 

faucon,  pt.  ii.  pp.  113 — 346;  in  Chisull’s  Antiq. 

Cic.  ad  A tt.  xvi.2,  b very  uncertain : — later  inscrip- 

A siat. ; and  in  Fabric  i us,  Jlibl.  Grace,  iv.  p.  245. 

tions  and  the  Itineraries  write  the  name  Lci-ANt  m). 

The  best  commentary  upon  it  is  by  Buttmann,  Mu*. 

a city  of  Samnium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  is 

der  Alttrthumsw.  ii.  1.  p.  105.  [W.  B.  I).] 

correctly  placed  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  on 

ADULITAE.  Aotn.E.1 

the  Via  Appia,  15  Roman  miles  from  Bcneventum. 

30  AEDEPSUS. 

120;  Tab.  Pent,)  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
history  daring  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Samnites,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Hirpini:  but  during  tho  Social  War 
(b.  c.  89)  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Sulla, 
which  led  to  the  submission  of  almost  all  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  51.)  It  appears 
to  have  been  soon  after  restored : the  erection  of  its 
new  walls,  gates,  and  towers  being  recorded  by  an  in- 
scription still  extant,  and  which  probably  belongs  to 
a date  shortly  after  the  Social  War.  At  a later 
period  we  find  that  part  of  its  territory  was  portioned 
out  to  new  colonists,  probably  under  Octavian,  but 
it  retained  the  condition  of  a municipitun  (as  we 
learn  from  Pliny  and  several  inscriptions)  until  long 
afterwards.  It  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
that  it  acquired  the  rank  and  title  of  a colony  which 
we  find  assigned  to  it  in  later  inscriptions.  (Lib. 
Colon,  pp.  210,  260;  Orell.  Inner,  no.  566,  3108, 
5020;  Zurapt,  de  Coloniis , p.  401.) 

The  site  of  Aeculannm  was  erroneously  referred 
by  Cluverius  (/to/,  p.  1203)  to  Frigento.  Holstenius 
was  tbe  first  to  paint  out  its  true  position  at  a place 
called  le  Grotte,  about  a mile  from  Mirabella , and 
close  to  the  Tacema  del  Panto,  on  the  modern  high 
road  from  Naples  into  Puglia.  Here  the  extensive 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  have  been  found : a consi- 
derable part  of  the  ancient  walls,  as  well  as  ruins 
and  foundations  of  Thermae,  aqueducts,  temples,  an 
amphitheatre  and  other  buildings  have  been  disco- 
vered, though  many  of  them  have  since  perished; 
and  the  whole  site  abounds  in  coins,  gems,  bronzes, 
and  other  minor  relics  of  antiqnity.  The  inscriptions 
found  here,  as  well  as  the  situation  on  the  Appian 
Way,  and  the  distance  from  Benevento,  clearly  prove 
these  remains  to  be  those  of  Aeculanum,  and  attest 
its  splendour  and  importance  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  continued  to  be  a flourishing  place  until 
the  7th  century,  but  was  destroyed  in  a.  d.  662,  by 
tbe  emperor  Constans  II.  in  his  wars  with  the  Lom- 
bards. A town  arose  out  of  its  ruins,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Quintodecimum  from  its  posi- 
tion at  that  distance  from  Beneventum,  and  which 
continued  to  exist  to  the  11th  century  when  it  had 
fallen  into  complete  decay,  and  the  few  remaining  in- 
habitants removed  to  the  castle  of  Mirabella,  erected 
by  the  Normans  on  a neighbouring  hill.  (Holsten. 
Not.  in  CUiver.  p.  273;  Lupuli,  Iter  Venunin.  pp. 
74 — 128;  Guarini,  Ricerche  suit  antica  Citta  di 
Eclano , 4to.  Napoli,  1814;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
323—328.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEDEPSUS  (Att^r:  Eth.  AlS^tos:  Lipno ), 
a town  on  the  NW.  coast  of  Euboea,  160  stadia 
from  Cynus  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Opuntian 
Locri.  It  contained  warm  baths  sacred  to  Hercules, 
which  were  rood  by  the  dictator  Sulla.  These  warm 
baths  are  still  found  about  a mile  above  Lipno , the 
site  of  Aedepsus.  (Strab.  pp.  60,  425  ; Athen.  p. 
73;  Pint.  SulL  26,  Sgmp.  iv.  4,  where  FdAippo t is 
a false  reading;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  PtoL  iii.  15.  § 23; 
Plin.  iv.  21  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p. 
176;  Walpole,  Travels , <fc.,  p.  71.) 

AE'DUI,  HEDUI  (Atfotw,  Strab.  p.  186),  a 
Celtic  people,  who  were  separated  from  the  Sequani 
by  the  Arar  ( Saone ),  which  formed  a large  part  of 
their  eastern  boundary.  On  tho  W.  they  were 
separated  from  the  Bituriges  by  the  upper  course 
of  the  Ligeris  (Loire),  as  Caesar  states  {B.  G.  vii. 
5).  To  the  NE.  were  the  Lingones,  and  to  the 
S.  tho  Segusiani.  The  Aedui  Ambarri  ( B . G.  i. 
11),  kinsmen  of  the  Aedui,  were  on  the  borders 
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of  the  Allobmges.  The  chief  town  of  the  Aedui 
in  Caesar's  time  was  Bibractc,  and  if  we  assume 
it  to  be  on  tho  site  of  the  later  town  of  Augusto- 
dunum  (Autun),  we  obtain  probably  a fixed  cen- 
tral position  in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui,  in  the 
old  division  of  Bourgogne.  The  Aedui  were  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic  nations,  but 
before  Caesars  proconsulsliip  of  Gallia,  they  had 
been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sequani, 
who  had  invited  Germans  from  beyond  the  Rhine 
to  assist  them.  The  Aedui  had  been  declared 
friends  of  the  Roman  people  before  this  calamity 
befel  them;  and  Divitiacus,  an  Aeduan,  went  to 
Rome  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of  tho  senate,  but 
he  returned  without  accomplishing  the  object  of 
his  mission.  Caesar,  on  his  arrival  in  Gaul  (b.  c. 
58),  restored  these  Aedui  to  their  former  indepen  - 
deuce  and  power.  There  was  among  them  a body 
of  nobility  and  a senate,  and  they  had  a great  num- 
ber of  clicntcs,  as  Caesar  calls  them,  who  appear  to 
liave  been  in  the  nature  of  vassals.  The  clientes  of 
tho  Aedui  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii. 
75).  The  Aedui  joined  in  the  great  rebellion 
against  the  Romans,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
seventh  book  of  tbe  Gallic  war  ( B . G.  vii.  42,  Ac.); 
but  Caesar  reduced  them  to  subjection.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  a.  d.  21,  Julius  Sacrovir,  a Gaul, 
attempted  an  insurrection  among  the  AeduP  and 
seized  Augustodunutn,  but  the  rising  was  soon  put 
down  by  C.  Silius.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  43 — 46.)  The 
head  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  Aedui  in  Caesar's 
time  was  called  Vergobretus.  He  was  elected  by 
the  priests,  and  held  his  office  for  one  year.  Ho 
liad  the  power  of  life  and  dcAth  over  his  people,  as 
Caesar  says,  by  which  expression  he  means  probably 
that  he  was  supreme  judge.  ( B . G.  i.  16,  vii.  33.) 

The  clientes,  or  small  communities  dependent  on 
the  Aedui,  were  tho  Segusiani,  already  mentioned ; 
the  Ambivareti,  who  were  apparently  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Aedui  trans  Mosain,  (/?.  G.  iv.  9); 
and  the  Aulerci  Brannoviccs  [Aulekci].  The  Am- 
barri, already  mentioned  as  Kinsmen  of  the  Aedui, 
are  not  enumerated  among  tho  clientes  ( B . G.  vii. 
55).  One  of  the  pagi  or  divisions  of  tbe  Aedui 
was  called  Iroubres  (Liv.  v.  34).  Caesar  allowed, 
a body  of  Boii,  who  had  joined  the  Ilclvctii  in 
their  attempt  to  settle  themselves  in  Gaul,  to  re- 
main in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui  (2?.  G.  i.  28). 
Their  territory  was  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Allier,  a branch  of  tbe  Loire.  They  had  a town, 
Gergovia  (2?.  G.  vii.  9),  the  site  of  which  is  un- 
certain; if  the  reading  Gergovia  is  accepted  in  this 
passage  of  Caesar,  the  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Geroovia  of  the  Arvcrni.  [G.  L.J 

AEGAE  in  Europe  (Aiyai:  Eth.  Aiycuos, 
Alytdnjs,  Atyauevs).  1.  Or  Aega  (A lyd),  a town 
of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was 
situated  upon  the  river  Crathis  and  upon  the  coast, 
between  Aegeira  and  Burn.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  earliest  times  for 
its  worship  of  Poseidon.  It  was  afterwards  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Aegeira;  and  it  had  already  ceased  to  l>e 
one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities  on  the  renewal  of  the 
League  in  ix.  c.  280,  its  place  being  occupied  by 
Ceryneia.  Its  name  does  not  occur  in  Polybius. 
All  traces  of  Aegac  have  disappeared,  but  it  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  the  Klian  of Akrata,  which 
is  situated  upon  a commanding  height  rising  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Neither  Strabo  nor  Pau- 
sanias  mention  on  which  bank  of  the  Crathis  it 
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■food,  but  it  probably  stood  on  the  left  bonk,  since 
the  right  is  low  and  often  inundated.  (Horn.  II.  viii. 
203;  Herod,  i.  145;  Strab.  pp.  386 — 387;  Paus. 
vii.  25.  § 12;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  394  j Cur- 
tius,  Peloponnesos , vol.  i.  p.  472.) 

2.  A town  in  Emathia  in  Macedonia,  and  the 
burial-place  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  is  probably 
the  samtf  as  Edessa,  though  some  writers  make 
them  two  different  towns.  [Edessa.] 

3.  A town  in  Euboea  on  the  western  coast  N.  of 
Chalcis,  and  a little  S.  of  Orobiae.  Strabo  says 
that  it  was  120  stadia  from  Anthedon  in  Boeotia. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  had  disappeared  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wor- 
ship of  Poseidon  from  the  earliest  times;  and  its 
temple  of  this  god  still  continued  to  exist  when 
Strabo  wrote,  being  situated  upon  a lofty  mountain. 
The  latter  writer  derives  the  name  of  the  Aegaean 
Sea  from  this  town.  Leake  supposes  it  to  have 
stood  near  LimnL  (Horn.  II.  xiii.  21;  Strab.  pp. 
386,  405;  Steph.  B.  ».  t?. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iii.  p.  275.) 

AEGAE  in  Asia,  1.  (Aryo/,  Alyaucu,  Atyteu:  Eth. 
Aiyator,  A lytdrr/s ; Ay  as  Kaln,  or  Kalassy),  a town 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay 
of  Issus.  It  is  now  separated  from  the  outlet  of  the 
Pyramus  ( Jyhoon ) by  a long  narrow  aestuary  called 
Ayas  Bay.  In  Strabo’s  time  (p.  676)  it  was  a 
small  city  with  a port.  (Comp.  Lucan,  iii.  227.) 
Aegac  was  a Greek  town,  but  the  origin  of  it  is 
unknown.  A Greek  inscription  of  the  Roman  period 
has  been  discovered  there  (Beaufort,  Karamania , 
p.  299);  and  under  the  Roman  dominion  it  was 
a place  of  some  importance.  Tacitus  calls  it  Aegeae 
(.4  nri.  xiii.  8.) 

2.  (Alyal:  AtA.  AryoTor,  Ary(ueus),an  Aeolian  city 
(Herod,  i.  149),  a little  distance  from  the  coast  of 
My  si  a,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuine  ami 
Temnus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  {He lien. 
iv.  8.  § 5)  under  the  name  Alytls,  which  Schneider 
has  altered  into  Alyai.  It  Buffered  from  the  great 
earthquake,  which  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (a.  d. 
17)  desolated  12  of  the  cities  of  Asia.  (Tacit. 
Ann.  ii.  47.)  [G.  L.] 

AEGAEAE.  [Aeglae.] 

AEGAEUM  MARE  (to  Atyalov  WA ayosf 
Herod,  iv.  85;  Aesch.  Agam.  659 ; Strab.  passim;  or 
simply  rb  Alyaior,  Herod,  vii.  55  ; 6 Aiyeuos  W- 
Aoryor,  Herod,  ii.  97),  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
now  called  the  Archipelago , and  by  the  Turks  the 
White  Sea , to  distinguish  it  from  the  Black  Sea.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
on  the  W.  by  Greece  and  on  the  E.  by  Asia  Minor. 
At  its  NE.  comer  it  was  connected  with  the  Pro- 
pontis by  the  Hellespont.  [Hkllespoxtus.]  Its 
extent  was  differently  estimate*!  by  the  ancient 
writers ; but  the  name  was  generally  applied  to  the 
whole  sea  as  far  S.  as  the  islands  of  Crete  and 
Rhodes.  Its  name  was  variously  derived  by  the  an- 
cient grammarians,  either  from  the  town  of  Acgae 
In  Euboea;  or  from  Aegeus,  the  father  of  Theseus, 
who  threw  himself  into  it;  or  from  Aegaea,  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  perished  there ; or  from 
Aegacon,  who  was  represented  as  a marine  god  living 
in  the  sea;  or, lastly,  from  aiyls,  a squall,  on  account 
of  its  storms.  Its  real  etymology  is  uncertain.  Its 
navigation  was  dangerous  to  ancient  navigators  on 
account  of  its  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  which 
occasion  eddies  of  wind  and  a confused  sea,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  Etesian  or  northerly  winds,  which 
blow  with  great  fury,  especially  about  the  equinoxes. 
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To  the  storms  of  the  Aegaean  the  poets  frequently 
allude.  Thus  Horace  ( Carm.  ii.  16):  Otium  dicos 
rogat  in  patenii  prensus  Aegaeo;  and  Virgil  {Aen. 
xii.  365):  Ac  velut  Edoni  Bortae  cum  spiritus  alto 
insonat  Aegaeo.  The  Aegaean  contained  numerous 
islands.  Of  these  the  most  numerous  were  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  sea ; they  were  divided  into 
two  principal  groups,  the  Cyclades,  lying  off  the 
coasts  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Sporades, 
lying  along  the  coasts  of  Caria  aud  Ionia.  [Cy- 
clades; 8 po hades.]  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
sea  were  the  larger  islands  of  Euboea,  T bases  and 
Samothrace,  and  off  the  coast  of  Asia  those  of  Samos, 
Chios  and  Lesboe. 

The  Aegaean  sea  was  divided  into:  1.  Mare 
Tiihacii  m (<S  eptijictor  uivr os,  Horn.  II.  xxiii.  230; 
rb  OpTitictor  trikayos,  Herod,  vii.  176;  comp.  Soph. 
Oed.  R.  197),  the  northern  part  of  the  Aegaean, 
washing  the  shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  aud 
extending  as  far  S,  as  the  northern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Euboea. 

2.  Mare  Myrtoum  (Hot.  Carm.  i.  1.  14;  rb 
M vpTUfov  rekayos),  the  part  of  the  Aegaean  S.  of 
Euboea,  Attica  and  Argolis,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  small  island  Myrtns,  though  others  suppose 
it  to  come  from  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  threw  into 
this  sea,  or  from  the  maiden  Myrto.  Pliny  (iv.  11. 
s.  18)  makes  the  Myrtoan  sea  a part  of  the  Aegaean; 
but  Strabo  (pp.  124,  323)  distinguishes  between 
the  two,  representing  tho  Aegaean  as  terminating 
at  the  promontory  Sunium  in  Attica. 

3.  Mark  Icarium  (Hot.  Carm.  i.  1.  15;  ’Itcdpiot 
t6vtos,  Horn.  II.  ii  145;  Tkc Ipiov  reikayos.  Herod, 
vi.  95),  the  SE.  part  of  the  Aegaean  along  the  coasts 
of  Caria  and  Ionia,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
bland  of  Icaria,  though  according  to  tradition  it  was 
so  called  from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  having 
fallen  into  it. 

4.  Mare  Creticum  (rb  Kprrrucbv  rtkayos, 
Thuc.iv.  53),  the  most  southerly  part  of  the  Aegaean, 
N.  of  the  bland  of  Crete.  Strabo  (/.  c.),  however, 
makes  thb  sea,  as  well  as  the  Myrtoan  and  Icarian, 
dbtinct  from  the  Aegaean. 

AEGAXEOS  (A»7 dkeus,  Herod,  fiii.  90  ; rb 
Alydkeur  Spot,  Thuc.  ii.  19 : Skarmanga ),  a range 
of  mountains  in  Attica,  lying  between  the  plains  of 
Athens  and  Eleusb,  from  which  Xerxes  witnessed  tho 
battle  of  Salamb.  (Herod. Lc.)  It  ended  in  a promon- 
tory, called  Amphiale  (’Afitpidkrj),  opposite  Salamb, 
from  which  it  was  distant  only  two  stadia  according 
to  Strabo  (p.  395).  The  southern  part  of  thb  range 
near  the  coast  was  called  Cokydalus  or  Cory- 
DALLUS  (Kof>v$oA<fr,  KopvSakkSs)  from  a demos  of 
this  name  (Strab.  /.  c.),  and  another  port,  through 
which  there  b a pass  from  the  plain  of  Athens  into 
that  of  Eleusb,  was  named  Poecilum  (noocLw, 
Paus.  i.  37.  § 7.)  (Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  2, 
seq.) 

AEGATES  PNSULAE,  the  name  given  to  a 
group  of  three  small  blands,  lying  off  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily,  nearly  opposite  to  Dreponnm  and 
Lilybaeum.  The  name  b supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  AlydSe r,  the  “ Goat  islands ;”  but 
thb  form  b not  found  in  any  Greek  author,  and  the 
Latin  writers  have  universally  Aegates.  Silius  lta- 
licus  also  (i.  61)  makes  tho  second  syllable  long- 
1 . The  westernmost  of  the  three,  which  b dbtant 
about  22  G.  miles  from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was  called 
Hieka  (T«pd  vrjaos,  Ptol.  Polyb.  Diod.);  but  at  a 
later  period  obtained  the  name  of  Maritiua,  from 
its  lying  so  far  out  to  sea  (Ido.  Want.  p.  492),  and 
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is  still  called  Maretimo.  2.  The  southernmost  and 
nearest  to  Lilyboeum,  is  colled,  both  by  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny,  Aegusa  (Acyowro);  but  the  latter  erroneously 
confounds  it  with  Acthusa.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
three,  on  which  account  its  name  was  sometimes 
extended  to  the  whole  group  (a 1 KaAovptvou  Aiyov- 
trai,  Pol.  i.  44);  it  is  now  called  Favignana,  and 
lias  & considerable  population.  .3.  The  northern- 
most and  smallest  of  the  group,  nearly  opposite  to 
Drepanum,  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Phorbantia 
(topforria),  but  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
Bucduva  of  Pliny,  a name  erroneously  supposed  by 
Steph.  B.  (s.  v.  Bouiuwa ) to  be  that  of  a city  of 
Sicily.  It  is  now  called  Lcvanso . (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 
17  Plin.  iii.S.s.  14;  Smyth's  Sicily,  pp.244 — 247.) 

These  islands  derive  an  historical  celebrity  from 
the  great  naval  victory  obtained  by  C.  Lutatius 
Cat ul us  over  the  Carthaginians  in  b.  c.  241,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  First  Punic  War.  Hanno,  the 
Carthaginian  admiral,  had  previous  to  the  battle 
taken  up  his  station  at  the  island  of  Iliera,  and 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  a fair  wind  to  run 
straight  in  to  Drepanum,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
army  of  Kami  1 car  Barca,  then  blockaded  on  Mount 
Eryx ; but  ho  was  intercepted  by  Catulos,  and  com- 
pelled to  .engage  on  disadvantageous  terms.  The 
consequence  was  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Cartlia- 
ginian  fleet,  of  which  50  ships  were  sunk,  and  70 
taken  by  the  enemy,  with  nearly  10,000  prisoners. 
(Pol.  I.  60,  61;  Died.  xxiv.  Exc.  II.  p.  509;  Liv. 
Epit.  xix.;  Oros.  iv.  10;  Flor.  ii.  1;  Eutrop.ii.  27; 
Com.  Nep.  flamilc.  1 ; Mela,  ii.  7 ; Sil.  Ital.  i.  61.) 

The  island  of  Aegusa  has  been  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  be  the  one  described  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey  (ix.  116)  as  lying  opposite  to  the  land  of 
the  Cyclopes,  and  abounding  in  wild  goats.  Bat  nil 
such  attempts  to  identify  the  localities  described  in 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  may  be  safely  dismissed 
as  untenable.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEGEIRA  (A Xyupa:  Eth.  Alytipdryjs,  fem. 
Aiytipans),  a town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12 
Achaean  cities,  situated  between  Aegae  and  Pellene, 
is  described  by  Polybius  as  opposite  Mount  Parnas- 
sus, situated  upon  hills  strong  and  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, seven  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  near  a river. 
This  river  was  probably  the  Crius,  which  flowed 
into  the  sea,  a little  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  the  upper  city  was  12  stadia 
from  its  port,  and  72  stadia  from  the  oracle  of 
Heracles  Buraicus.  (Herod,  i.  146;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
386;  Pol.  ii.  41,  iv.  57;  Paus.  vii.  26.  § 1;  Plin. 
iv.  6.)  Pausanias  (l.c.)  relates  tliat  Aegeira  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  Homeric  Hyperesia  (*Tir«pij<rfn, 
Jl.il  573,  xv.  254;  Strab.  p.383:  Eth.’T-rt plants'), 
and  that  it  changed  its  name  during  the  occupation 
of  tho  country  by  the  lonians.  He  odds  tliat  the 
ancient  name  still  continued  in  nsc.  Hence  we  find 
tliat  Icarus  of  Hypercsia  was  proclaimed  victor  in 
the  23rd  Olympiad.  (Paus.  iv.  15.  § 1.)  On  the 
decay  of  tho  neighbouring  town  of  Aegae  its  inliab- 
itants  were  transferred  to  Aegeira.  (Strab.  p.  386.) 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war  (b.  c.  220) 
Aegeira  was  surprised  by  a party  of  Aetolians,  who 
ltad  set  sail  from  the  opposite  town  of  Oeanthcia  in 
Lccris,  bnt  were  driven  out  by  tho  Acgiratans  after 
they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  place.  (Pol.  iv. 
57,  <58.)  The  most  important  of  tho  public  build- 
ings of  Aegeira  was  a temple  of  Zeus.  It  also  con- 
tained a very  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  and  temples 
of  Artemis,  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  who  was  worshipped 
in  the  town  above  all  other  divinities,  and  of  the 
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Syrian  goddess.  (Paus.  vii.  26.)  The  port  of  Aegeira 
Leake  places  at  Macra  JJtharia , i.  e.,  the  Black 
Rocks,  to  the  left  of  which,  on  the  summit  of  a hill, 
are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  which  must 
have  been  Aegeira.  At  the  distance  of  40  stadia 
from  Aegeira,  through  the  mountains,  there  was  a 
fortress  called  Puellok  (+f\\Arj,  near  Zakhuli ), 
abounding  in  springs  of  water.  (Paus.  vii.  26.  § 10; 
Leake,  AJorta,  vol.  iii.  p.  387,  seq.) 

.AEGEIRUS.  [Akoiroessa.J 
AEG1AE  or  AEGAEAE  (Aiylcu,  Paus.  iii  21. 
§ 5 ; Atycucu,  Strab.  p.  364 : Limni),  a town  of  La- 
conia, at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Gytliium, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Augeiae. 
(Avyttai,  Jl  il  583  ; comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  It 
possessed  a temple  and  lake  of  Neptune.  Its  site  is 
placed  by  the  French  Commission  at  J^imni,  so  called 
from  an  extensive  marsh  in  tho  valley  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  river  of  /’award.  (Leake,  Ptlvpon- 
ncsiaca , p.  170.) 

AEGIALEIA,  AEGIALUS.  [Achaia.] 
AE'GIDA,  a town  of  Istria,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  iii  19.  s.  23),  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  his  time  a place  of  little  importance;  but 
from  an  inscription  cited  by  Cluvcrius  (Ital.  p.  210) 
it  appears  that  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor 
Justin  11.  who  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Jl'STi- 
NoroLis.  This  inscription  is  preserved  at  Capo 
d Istria,  now  a considerable  town,  situated  on  u 
small  island  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a causeway 
which  apjjcars  to  have  been  termed  Aegidis  In- 
sula, and  was  probably  the  site  of  the  Aegiila  of 
Pliny.  [E.  H.  B.j 

AE’GILA  (ri  AfytAa),  a town  of  Laconia  with 
a temple  of  Demeter,  of  uncertain  site,  but  placed 
by  Leake  on  the  gulf  of  Skuiari.  (Paus.  iv.  17.  § 1 ; 
Leake,  Morea , vol.  i.  p.  278.) 

AEGl'LLA  (AiytAia).  1.  Or  Aegilus  (77  Af- 
yi\ost  Theocr.  1 147 : Eth.  A\yi\i*6s),  a detnus  in 
Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochls,  situated  on  tho 
western  coast  between  Lamptra  and  Sphettus.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  figs.  (AlyiAlbts  laxdSts, 
Athcn.  p.  652,  c. ; Theocr.  L c.)  It  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  Tsurela , the  site  of  a ruined  village  on  the 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  ML  Elymbo.  (Strab.  p.  398  ; 
llarpocrat.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Leake,  Demi , p.  61.) 

2.  Or  Aegileia  (AlylXeia),  a small  island  off 
the  western  coast  of  Euboea,  and  near  the  town  of 
Styra,  to  which  it  belonged.  Hero  the  Persians  left 
the  captive  Eretrians,  before  they  crossed  over  to 
Marathon,  B.  c.  490.  (Herod,  vi.  101,  107.) 

3.  Or  Aegila  (AfyiAa  : Ccrigotto),  a small 
island  between  Cythcra  and  Crete.  (Plut.  C Icons.  31 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

AEGILIPS.  [ItiIaca.] 

AEGlMUTiUS  (Aiylfsopoi  : Zowamour  or 
Zembra ),  a lofty  island,  surrounded  by  dangerous 
cliffs,  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
gulph  of  Carthage.  (Liv.  xxx.  24;  Strab.  pp.  123, 
277,  834.)  Pliny  calls  it  Aegimori  Arac  (v.  7); 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  ns  the  Arao 
of  Virgil  (Aen.  i.  108).  [P.  S.] 

AEGI'NA  (A lytva:  Eth.  Alytrfjrrjs,  AeginOta, 
Aeginensis,  fem.  A lyinjris:  Adj.  Alytyaios,  Alyiyy- 
rucis,  Aegineticus  : Eghind),nn  island  in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  surrounded  by  Attica,  Mcgaris,  and  Epidaurus, 
from  each  of  which  it  was  distant  about  100  stadia. 
(Strab.  p.  37 5)  It  contains  about  4 1 square  English 
miles,  and  is  said  by  Strabo  (L  c.)  to  bo  180  stadia 
in  circumference.  In  shnj»c  it  is  an  irregular  triangle. 
Its  western  half  consists  of  a plain,  which,  though 
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ttooy,  is  well  cultivated  with  corn,  bat  the  remainder 
of  the  island  is  mountainous  and  unproductive.  A 
magnificent  conical  hill  now  called  Jilt.  St.  Elia*,  or 
Oros  (Spot,  i.  e.  the  mountain),  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  southern  port  of  the  Island,  and  is  the  most 
remarkable  among  the  natural  features  of  Aegina. 
There  is  another  mountain,  much  inferior  in  size,  on 
the  north-eastern  side.  It  is  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous rocks  and  shallows,  which  render  it  difficult  and 
hazardous  of  approach,  as  Pausanias  (ii.  29.  § 6) 
has  correctly  observed 

Notwithstanding  its  small  extent  Aegina  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  islands  in  Greece,  both  in  the 
mythical  and  historical  period  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  called  Ocnone  or  Oenopia,  and  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Aegina  from  Aegina,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus,  who  was  carried  to 
the  island  by  Zeus,  and  there  bore  him  a son  Aeacus. 
It  was  further  related  that  at  this  time  Aegina  was 
uninhabited,  and  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants  (pAp- 
firiKfs)  of  the  bland  into  men,  the  Myrmidones,  over 
whom  Aeacus  ruled  (Paus.ii.  29.  §2.;  Apollodiii.  12. 
§ 6 ; Ov.  Met.  vii  472,  seq.)  Some  modem  writers 
suppose  that  this  legend  contains  a mythical  account 
of  the  colonization  of  the  island,  and  that  the  latter 
received  colonists  from  Phlius  on  the  Asopus  and 
from  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  the  scat  of  the  Myrmidons. 
Aeacus  was  regarded  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Aegina, 
but  his  sons  abandoned  the  island,  Telamon  going 
to  Salami*,  and  Peleus  to  Phthia.  All  that  we  can 
safely  infer  from  these  legends  is  that  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Aegina  were  Achacans.  It  was  after- 
wards taken  possession  of  by  Dorians  from  Epidaurus, 
who  introduced  into  the  bland  the  Doric  customs 
and  dialect.  (Herod.  viiL  46 ; Pans.  ii.  29.  § 5.) 
Together  with  Epidaurus  and  other  cities  on  tho 
mainland  it  became  subject  to  Pheidon,  tyrant  of 
Argos,  about  n.  c.  748.  It  is  usually  stated  on, the 
authority  of  Ephorus  (Strab.  p.  376),  that  silver 
money  was  first  coined  in  Aegina  by  Pheidon,  and  we 
know  tliat  the  name  of  Aeginctan  was  given  to  one 
of  the  two  scales  of  weights  and  measures  current 
throughout  Greece,  the  other  being  the  Euboic. 
There  seems,  however,  good  reason  for  believing  with 
Mr.  Grote  that  what  Pheidon  did  was  done  in  Argos 
and  nowhere  else ; and  that  the  name  of  Aeginetan 
was  given  to  his  coinage  and  scale,  not  from  tho 
place  where  they  first  originated,  but  from  the 
people  whose  commercial  activity  tended  to  make 
them  moot  generally  known.  (Grote,  Jlist.  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  432.)  At  an  early  period  Aegina  became 
a place  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  gradually 
acquired  a powerful  navy.  As  early  as  n.  c.  563,  in 
the  reign  of  Amasb,  the  Aeginetans  established  a 
footing  for  its  merchants  at  Nancratb  in  Egypt,  and 
thereerecteda  temple  of  Zeus.  (Herod,  ii.  178.)  With 
the  increase  of  power  came  tho  desire  of  political 
independence ; and  they  renounced  the  authority  of 
tlie  Epidaurians,  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been 
subject.  (Herod,  v.  83.)  So  powerful  did  they  be-  ' 
that  about  the  year  500  they  held  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle 
(Athen.  p.  272),  the  bland  contained  470,000 
slaves ; but  this  number  b quite  incredible,  although 
we  may  admit  that  Aegina  contained  a great  popu- 
lation. At  the  time  of  their  prosperity  the  Aegine- 
tans founded  various  colonies,  such  as  Cydonia  in 
Crete,  and  another  in  Umbria.  (Strab.  p.  376.)  The 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy.  Its 
citizens  became  wealthy  by  commerce,  and  gave  great 
encouragement  to  the  arts.  In  fact,  for  tho  half 
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century  before  the  Persian  wars  and  for  a few  years 
afterwards,  Aegina  was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek  art, 
and  gave  its  name  to  a school,  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  which  were  Callon,  Anaxagoras,  Glaucias, 
Simon,  and  Onntas,  of  whom  an  account  b given  in 
the  Diet,  of  Biogr. 

The  Aeginetans  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
when  the  Thebans  applied  to  them  for  aid  in  their  war 
against  the  Athenian*  about  ».  c.  505.  Their  request 
was  readily  granted,  since  there  had  been  an  an- 
cient feud  between  tho  Aeginetans  and  Athenians. 
The  Aeginetans  sent  their  powerful  fleet  to  ravage 
the  coast  of  Attica,  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
latter  country,  since  the  Athenians  had  not  yet  any 
fleet  to  resist  them.  This  war  was  continued  with 
some  interruptions  down  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes.  (Herod,  v. 81,  seq.,  vi.  86, seq.;  Thuc.  i. 41.) 
The  Aeginetans  fought  with  30  ships  at  the  battle 
of  Sahunb  (b.  c.  480),  and  were  admitted  to  have 
distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  other  Greeks 
by  their  bravery.  (Herod.  viiL  46,  93.)  From  this 
time  their  power  declined.  In  460  the  Athenians 
defeated  them  in  a great  naval  battle,  and  laid 
siege  to  their  principal  town,  which  after  a long  de- 
fence surrendered  in  456.  The  Aeginetans  now 
became  a part  of  the  Athenian  empire,  and  wore 
compelled  to  destroy  their  walls,  deliver  np  their  ships 
of  war,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute.  (Thuc.  t 105. 
108.)  Tins  humiliation  of  their  ancient  enemies  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  the  Athenians,  who  feared  the 
proximity  of  such  discontented  subjects.  Pericles 
was  accustomed  to  call  Aegina  the  eye-sore  of  the 
Peiraeus  (77  too  Tlupaiiut,  Arist.  Rhet.  iii. 
10.;  comp.  Cie.  dc  Off.  iii.  11);  and  accordingly  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  431, 
the  Athenians  expelled  the  whole  popnlation  from 
the  bland,  and  filled  their  place  with  Athenian 
settlers.  The  expelled  inhabitants  were  settled  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Thyrea.  They  were  subsequently 
collected  by  Ly  sander  after  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potami  (404),  and  restored  to  their  own  country,  but 
they  never  recovered  their  former  state  of  prosperity. 
(Thuc.  ii.  27  ; Pint.  Per.  34  ; Xen.  UelL  ii.  2.  § 9 ; 
Strab.  p.  37 5.)  Sulpicius,  in  hb  celebrated  letter  to 
Cicero,  enumerates  Aegina  among  the  examples  of 
fallen  greatness  (ad  Fam.  iv.  5). 

The  chief  town  in  the  bland  was  also  called 
Aegina,  and  was  situated  on  the  north-western  side. 
A description  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  is 
given  by  Pausanias  (ii.  29,  30).  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  the  Aeaceium  (Aidxtior),  or  shrine  of 
Aeacus,  a quadrangular  incloeure  built  of  white 
marble,  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  city. 
There  was  a theatre  near  the  shore  as  large  as  that 
of  Epidaurus,  behind  it  a stadium,  and  likewise  nu- 
merous temples.  The  city  contained  two  harbours : 
the  principal  one  was  near  the  temple  of  Aphrodite ; 
the  other,  called  the  secret  harbour,  was  near  the 
theatre.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  marked  by 
numerous  remains,  though  consbting  for  the  most 
part  only  of  foundations  of  walls  and  scattered  blocks 
of  stone.  Near  the  shore  arc  two  Doric  columns  of 
the  most  elegant  form.  To  the  S.  of  these  columns 
b an  oval  port,  sheltered  by  two  ancient  moles,  which 
leave  only  a narrow  passage  in  the  middle,  between 
the  remains  of  towers,  which  stood  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance.  In  the  some  direction  we  find  another 
oval  port,  twice  as  large  as  the  former,  tho  entrance 
of  which  is  protected  in  the  same  manner  by  ancient 
walls  or  moles,  1 5 or  20  feet  thick.  The  latter  of 
these  ports  seems  to  have  been  the  large  harbour, 
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and  the  farmer  the  secret  harbour,  mentioned  by 
Pausaiiias.  The  walla  of  the  city  are  still  traced 
through  their  wholo  extent  on  the  land  side.  They 
were  about  10  feet  thick,  and  constructed  with 
towers  at  intervals  not  always  equal.  There  appear 
to  have  been  three  principal  entrances. 

On  the  hill  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  are  the  remains  of  a magnificent  temple  of  the 
Doric  order,  many  of  the  columns  of  which  are  still 
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standing.  It  stood  near  the  sea  in  a sequestered  and 
lonely  spot,  commanding  a view  of  the  Athenian 
coast  and  of  the  acropolis  at  Athens.  The  beautiful 
sculptures,  which  occupied  the  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
ment, were  discovered  in  181 1,  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  the  temple.  They  are  now  preserved  at  Munich, 
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and  there  are  casts  from  them  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  subject  of  the  eastern  pediment  appears  to  bo 
the  expedition  of  tho  Acacidae  or  Aeginetan  heroe* 
against  Troy  under  the  guidance  of  Athena:  that  of 
the  western  probably  represents  the  contest  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  over  the  body  of  Patroclua.  Till 
comparatively  a lato  period  it  was  considered  that 
this  temple  was  that  of  Zeus  Panhcllenius,  which 
Aeacus  was  said  to  have  dedicated  to  this  god. 
(Pans,  ii  30.  §§  3,  4.)  But  in  1826  Stackelberg, 
in  his  work  on  the  temple  of  Phigalia,  started  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  temple,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  was  in  reality  the  temple  of  Athena,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (iii.  59);  and  that  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Panhcllenius  was  situated  on  the  lofty  mountain 
iu  the  S.  of  the  island.  (Starkelberg,  Der  A polio - 
tempel  sru  liatsae  in  Areadien,  Horn,  1826.)  This 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  several  German  writers 
and  also  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  but  bos  been  ably 
combated  by  Leake.  It  would  require  more  space 
than  our  limits  will  allow  to  enter  into  this  contro- 
versy ; and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
referring  our  readers,  w ho  wish  for  information  on 
the  subject,  to  the  works  of  Wordsworth  and  Leake 
quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article.  This  temple  was 
probably  erected  in  the  sixth  century  n.  c.,  and  ap- 
parently before  n.  c.  563,  since  we  have  already 
seen  that  about  this  time  the  Aeginetans  built  at 
Naucratis  a temple  to  Zeus,  which  we  may  reasonably 
coneludo  was  in  imitation  of  the  great  temple  in  their 
own  ihlaru), 
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In  the  interior  of  the  island  was  a town  called 
Oea  (Oft?),  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the 
city  of  Aegina.  It  contained  statues  of  Dnmia  and 
Auxeaia.  (Herod,  v.  83;  Pans.  ii.  30.  § 4.)  The 
position  of  Oea  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  its 
name  suggests  a connection  with  Oenone,  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  island.  Hence  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  it  was  originally  tho  chief  place  of  the 
island,  when  safety  required  an  inland  situation  for 


the  capital,  and  when  the  commerce  and  naval  power 
which  drew  population  to  the  maritime  site  had  not 
yet  commenced.  On  this  supposition  Leake  supposes 
that  Oea  occupied  the  site  of  PcUta-Khora , which 
h is  been  the  capital  in  modem  times  whenever  safety 
has  required  an  inland  situation.  Pausanias  (iii.  30. 
§ 3)  mentions  a temple  of  Aphaea,  situated  on  the 
road  to  tho  temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius.  The 
Herncleum,  or  temple  of  Hercules,  and  Tripyrgia 
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(Tprrupyfa),  apparently  a mountain,  at  the  distance 
of  17  stadia  from  the  former,  are  both  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (//e/4  v.  1.  § 10),  but  their  position  is 
uncertain.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  558,  seq.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  431,  seq., 
Feloponnesiaca,  p.  270,  seq.;  Wordsworth,  Athene 
and  Attica,  p.  262,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherche $ Geo- 
rjmphvjucty  p.  64;  Prokcsch,  Denkwurdigkciten , 
vol.  ii.  p.  460,  seq.;  Mtiller , Acgineticorwn  Liber. 
Berol.  1817.) 


COIN'S  or  A EG  IN  A. 

AEGI'NIUM  (Aiytriov:  Eth.  Atytvitvs,  Aegini- 
ensb:  Stagus ),  a town  of  the  Tymphaci  in  Thessaly, 
as  described  by  Livy  as  a place  of  great  strength  and 
nearly  impregnable  (Liv.  xxxii.  15).  It  b frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  It  was 
given  up  to  plunder  by  L.  Aemilius  Paulua  for 
having  refused  to  open  its  gates  after  the  battle  of 
Pydna.  It  was  here  that  Caesar  in  his  march  from 
Apollonia  effected  a junction  with  Domitins.  It 
occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Stagut,  a town  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Peneus.  At  this  place 
Leake  found  an  inscription,  in  which  Aeginium  b 
mentioned.  Its  situation,  fortified  on  two  sides  by 
perpendicular  rocks,  accords  with  Livy’s  account  of 
its  position.  (Strab.  p.  327;  Liv.  xxxii.  15,  xxxvi. 
13,  xliv.  46,  xlv.  27;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  79;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  L p.  421,  seq.) 

AEGIPLANCTUS.  [Megaris.] 

AEGIROESSA  (AryqxWoa),  a city  which 
Herodotus  (i.  149)  enumerates  among  the  11  cities 
of  Aeolb;  but  nothing  is  known  of  it  Forbigcr 
conjectures  that  tho  historian  may  mean  Aegeirus 
(Alyapot),  in  the  bland  of  Lesbos.  [G.  L.] 

AEGISSUS  or  AEGYPSUS  (Af yarns,  Hierocl. 
p.  637 ; Atytaros , Procop.  4,  7 ; Aegypsua,  Ov.),  a 
town  in  Moesia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  It 
b mentioned  by  Ovid  as  having  been  taken  from 
the  king  of  Thrace,  at  that  time  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  by  a sudden  incursion  of  the  Getae, 
and  recovered  by  Vitcllius,  who  was  in  command  of 
a Roman  array  in  that  quarter.  Ovid  celebrates 
the  valour  displayed  by  hb  friend  Vestalb  upon  the 
occasion.  (Ep.  ex  Fonto, i.  8.  13,  iv.7.21.)  [H.W.] 

AEGITHALLUS  (AcyftfoAAot,  Diod.;  A iyt- 
8a\ot,  Zon&r. ; A tyl&apot,  Ptol.)  a promontory  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  near  Lilybaenm,  which  was 
occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Junius 
during  the  First  Panic  War  (n.  c.  249),  with  a 
view  to  support  the  operations  against  Lilybaenm, 
but  was  recovered  by  tho  Carthaginian  general  Car- 
t halo,  and  occupied  with  a strong  garrison.  Diodorus 
telb  us  it  was  called  in  hb  time  Acellgm,  but  it 
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b evidently  the  same  with  the  A iytBapos  6 k pa  of 
Ptolemy,  which  ho  places  between  Dreponum  ami 
Lilybaeum;  and  b probably  the  headland  now  called 
Capo  S.  Teodoro , which  is  immediately  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Burrone.  (Diod.  xxiv.  Exc.  H.  p.  50; 
Zonar.  viii.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 4;  Cluver.  Sicil. 
P.  248.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEGITIUM  (A lyinor),  a town  in  Aetolia  Epic- 
tetus, on  the  borders  of  Locris,  situated  in  tho  midst 
of  mountains,  about  80  stadia  from  the  sea.  Hero 
Demosthenes  was  defeated  by  the  Aetolians,  u.c.  42G. 

I -cake  places  it  near  Pamafcora,  where  be  found 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city.  (Tbuc.  iii.  97 ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece , voL  ii.  p.  617.) 

AE'GIUM  (A lyiov,  Atyetov,  Atbcn.  p.  606: 
Eth.  Alyitvt,  Aegiensb : Vottitsa),  a town  of 
Acliaia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  wa* 
situated  upon  tho  coast  W.  of  the  river  Selinns 
30  stadia  from  Rhypae,  and  40  stadia  from  Iielice. 
It  stood  between  two  promontories  in  the  comer  of  a 
bay,  which  formed  the  best  harbour  in  Acbaia  next 
to  that  of  Patrac.  It  b said  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  an  union  of  7 or  8 villages.  It  b mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue ; and,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Hclice  by  an  earth- 
quake, in  n.  c.  373  [Helice],  it  obtained  the 
territory  of  tho  latter,  and  thus  became  the  chief 
city  of  Acbaia.  From  thb  time  Aegium  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  League,  and 
it  retained  thb  dbtinction,  on  tho  revival  of  tho 
League,  till  Philopoeinen  carried  a law  that  tho 
meeting  might  be  held  in  any  of  the  towns  of  tlm 
confederacy.  Even  under  the  Roman  empire  the 
Achaeans  were  allowed  to  keep  up  the  form  of 
their  periodical  meetings  at  Aegium,  just  as  tho 
Amphictyons  were  permitted  to  meet  at  Ther- 
mopylae and  Delphi.  (Paus.  vii.  24.  § 4.)  Tho 
meetings  were  held  in  a grove  near  the  sea,  called 
Homagyriwn  or  Ifomarium,  sacred  to  Zeus  Ho- 
magyrius  or  Homan  us  {'Opa yhpior,  'Opaptov,  in 
Strab.  pp.  385,  387,  ‘O paptor  should  bo  read  in- 
stead  of  'Apvdpiov  and  Amiptor).  Close  to  this 
grove  was  a temple  of  Demeter  Panch&ca.  The 
words  Ilomagyrium , “ assembly,”  and  Homarium, 

“ union,”  * have  reference  to  those  meetings,  though 
in  later  times  they  were  explained  as  indicating  the 
spot  where  Agamemnon  assembled  the  Grecian 
chieftains  before  the  Trojan  War.  There  were 
several  other  temples  and  public  buildings  at 
Aegium,  of  which  an  account  b given  by  Pausa- 
nias.  (Horn.  11.  ii.  574;  Herod.  L 145;  Pol.  ii. 
41,  v.  93;  Strab.  pp.  337,  385,  seq.;  Pans.  vii. 
23,  24;  Liv.  xxxviii.  30;  Plin.  iv.  6.)  Vottitza, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aegium,  b 
a place  of  some  importance.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  gardens  by  which  it  b surrounded  (from 
&6<rra,  0o<rrdrt,  garden).  It  stands  on  a hill, 
terminating  towardis  the  sea  in  a cliff  about  50  feet 
high.  There  is  a remarkable  opening  in  the  cliff, 
originally  perhaps  artificial,  which  leads  fruin  tho 
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* Respecting  these  words,  sec  Welcker,  E pitch* 
Cyclus,  p.  128. 
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town  to  tLe  ordinary  place  of  embarkation.  A 
great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1819,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
Hojce.  The  principal  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  have  been  lately  discovered  on  a hill  to  the  E. 
of  Vostitca.  There  arc  also  several  fragments  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  inserted  in  the  walls  of 
tiie  houses  at  Vostitza.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p. 
185,  seq.;  Curtins,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  459, 
ecq.) 

AEGOSPO'TAMI  (Arybs  xorauol,  Aegos  flu- 
inen,  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2 ; Plin.  ii.  59 : Pth.  A lyotr- 
woTOfiiTTjs),  i.  e.  the  Goat-River,  a stream  in  the 
Chersouesus,  with,  at  one  time,  a town  of  the  same 
name  upon  it.  It  was  here  that  the  famous  defeat 
of  tiie  Athenian  fleet  by  I.v sunder  took  place,  n.  c. 
405,  which  put  a close  to  tlie  Peloponnesian  war. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  town  there 
at  this  time,  for  it  is  mentioned  as  a great  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenian  generals,  that  they  re- 
mained at  a station  where  they  had  no  town  at  hand 
to  supply  a market  foe  provisions.  (Plut.  Ale.  36; 
Piod.  xiii.  105;  Strab.  p.287;  comp.  Grote,  Uist. 
of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  293.)  In  later  times  thcro 
must  have  been  a town  there,  as  the  geographers 
especially  mention  it  (Stcph.  Bvz.  ».  r.).  and  there 
are  coins  of  it  extant.  [II.  W.] 


AEGO'STIIENA  (rd  A lyitrOwa:  Eth.  Alyo- 
ffOtvlrijs  : Ghermano),  a town  in  Megaris,  on  the 
Alcyonian  or  Corinthian  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithacrou,  and  on  the  borders  of  Bocotia.  It  pos- 
sessed a temple  of  the  seer  Me  lam  pus.  Between 

Acgoethena  and  Crcusis,  the  port-town  of  Bocotia, 
there  was  no  passage  along  the  shore  except  a path 
on  the  mountain’s  side.  The  Lacedaemonians  under 
Cleombrotus,  in  marching  from  C re  us  is  to  Aogosthena 
along  this  road  in  the  winter  of  b.  c.  379 — 378,  were 
overtaken  by  n violent  tempest  ; and  such  was  the 
force  of  the  wind,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldiers 
were  wrested  from  their  hands,  and  many  of  the  asses 
that  carried  the  barthens  were  blown  over  the  pre- 
cipices into  the  sea.  It  was  by  this  road  tliat  the 
Lacedaemonians  retreated  after  their  defeat  at  Louc- 
tra  iu  371.  There  was  a sweet  wine  grown  at  Ae- 
gosthena.  (Paus.  i.  44.  § 4,  seq. ; Xen.  UelL  v.  4. 
§§  16—18,  vi.  4.  §§  25—26  ; Athen.  p.  440.; 
JSteph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
405.) 

AKGU'SA.  [Aeqates.] 

AEGYPSUS.  [Aecjissus.] 

AEGYPTUS  (v  A tyinrros  : Eth.  Al'ybrrtos, 
Aegyptius).  I.  Names  and  boundaries  sf  Egypt. 
Egypt,  properly  so  called,  is  that  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  which  lies  between  lat.  24°  3' 
and  lat.  31°  37'  N.,  or  between  the  islands  of 
Philae  and  Elephantine,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
In  the  language  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  it  was 
entitled  Chemi,  or  the  Black  Earth;  by  the  He-  j 
brews  it  was  called  Mizuaim  •,  by  the  Arabians  j 
Mess  (comp.  Vlierrprf,  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  1);  by 
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the  Greeks  q Afywrroj ; and  by  the  Copts  Ei>- 
kebit,  or  inundated  land.  The  boundaries  of 
Egypt  have  in  all  ages  been  nearly  the  same,  — 
to  the  S.,  Acthiopia;  to  the  E.,  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
the  Stony  Arabia,  Idumaea,  and  the  southwestern 
frontier  of  Palestine;  to  the  N.,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  and  to  the  W.,  the  Libyan  dcecrt.  Homer 
(0d.  iv.  477)  calls  the  Nile  itself  6 Alyim-rov;  nor 
is  the  appellation  misapplied.  For  the  Valley  of 
Egypt  b emphatically  the  “ Gift  of  the  Nile,** 
without  whose  fertilising  waters  the  tract  from 
Sycne  to  Ccrcasorum  would  only  be  a deep  f arrow 
in  the  sandy  and  gravelly  desert  running  parallel 
with  the  Red  Sea. 

An  account  of  the  Nile  b given  elsewhere. 
[Niu.’9.]  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
valley  which  it  irrigates  is  generally,  except  in  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt,  a narrow  strip  of  alluvial 
deposit,  occupying  less  than  half  the  space  between 
the  Arabian  mountains  and  the  Libyan  desert.  The 
average  breadth  of  this  valley  from  one  of  these 
barriers  to  the  other,  as  far  as  lat.  30°  N.,  b about 
7 miles;  while  tliat  of  the  cultivable  bind,  depend- 
ing upon  tbe  overflow  of  the  river,  scarcely  excoods 
5 j miles.  Between  Cairo  in  Lower  and  Edfoa 
(Apollinopolis  Magna)  in  Upper  Egypt  the  extreme 
breadth  is  about  1 1 miles : the  narrowest  part,  in- 
cluding the  river  itself,  b about  2 miles.  But 
northward,  between  Edfoo  and  Assouan  (Sycne), 
the  valley  contracts  so  much  that,  in  places,  there 
is  scarcely  any  soil  on  cither  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  granite  or  limestone  springs  up  from  its  banks 
a mural  entrenchment.  The  whole  area  of  the 
valley  between  Syeneand  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile 
at  Ccrcasorum  contains  about  2255  square  miles,  ex- 
clusive of  the  district  of  F ayoom  (An-inoe,  Mneris), 
which  comprises  about  340.  The  Delta  itself  b 
estimated  at  1976  square  miles  between  tbe  main 
branches  of  the  river  — the  modem  Damictta  and 
Rosetta  arms.  But  both  E.  and  W.  of  this  tract 
stretches  a considerable  level  of  irrigated  land, 
which,  including  the  Delta,  embraces  about  4500 
square  miles.  The  length  of  Egypt  from  Sycne  to 
tho  Mediterranean  is  about  526  miles.  The  total 
surface  of  modern  Egypt  is  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  country  in  ancient  times,  since,  in  spite 
of  a less  regular  system  of  irrigation,  the  inunc- 
tions of  the  Nile  have  increased  since  tlie  eras  of 
the  Pliaraohs  and  the  Ptolemies. 

Egypt,  in  its  general  configuration,  is  a long 
rock-bound  valley,  terminating  in  a deep  hay,  and 
resembling  in  form  an  inverted  Greek  upsilou  [x]. 
Its  geological  structure  is  tripartite.  The  Nile- 
valley  shelves  down  to  the  Mediterranean  in  a aeries 
of  steps,  consbting  of  sandy  or  gravelly  plateaus, 
separated  by  granite  or  limestone  ridges,  which  the 
river  cuts  diagonally.  From  Sycne  to  Edfoo  granite 
or  red  sandstone  prevails  : at  Edfoo  limestone  suc- 
ceeds; until  in  lat.  30°  10'  the  rocks  diverge  NE. 
and  NW.,  and  the  alluvial  Delta  fills  up  an  embayed 
triangle,  whose  apex  b at  Cercasorum,  and  whose 
hose  b the  sea. 

Tbe  political  and  physical  divisions  of  Egypt 
so  nearly  coincide  that  we  may  treat  of  them 
under  one  head.  From  Sycne  to  Cercasorum  the 
whole  of  the  Nile- valley  was  denominated  Upper 
Egypt:  with  tho  fork  of  the  river  Lower  Egypt 
began.  This  was  indeed  a natural  division  between 
the  primitive  and  the  alluvial  regions : and  the 
distinction  was  recognised  from  the  earliest  times 
by  different  monumental  symbols  — natural  and 
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conventional.  The  common  lotus  (Xymphaoa), 
rising  out  of  a clod  of  earth,  represented  the  Upper 
country ; the  root  of  the  papyrus,  upon  a clod,  the 
Lower.  Sebena  was  the  goddess  of  the  Upper,  Neith 
of  the  Lower  country.  A white  crown  denoted  the 
former,  a red  crown  the  latter;  white  and  ml  crowns 
united  composed  the  diadem  of  the  king  of  all  the 
land.  The  Upper  country,  however,  was  generally 
subdivided  into  two  portions,  (1)  Upper  Egypt 
Proper,  or  the  Thchaid  (rj  €h)€ats,  oi  &yu>  t^itoi), 
which  extended  from  Syene  to  Hermopolis  Magna, 
in  lat.  28°  N.:  and  (2)  Middle  Egypt,  also  called 
Heptanomis,  or  the  Seven  Cantons  ( rj  • 

' Eirravopls ),  which  reached  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hermopolis  to  the  apex  of  tho  Delta.  This 
threefold  partition  has  been  adopted  by  tho  Arabs, 
who  denominated  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt 
respectively,  Saul,  Wustdni , and  El~Rif. 

The  traveller  who  ascends  tho  Nile  from  its 
mouths  to  Syene  passes  through  seven  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  virtually  surveys  two  distinct  regions. 
Lower  Egypt  is  an  immense  plain:  Upper  Egypt,  a 
narrowing  valley.  Tho  former,  in  tho  main,  re- 
sembles the  neighbouring  coast  land  of  Africa;  tho 
latter  is  more  akin  to  Nubia,  and  its  climate,  its 
Fauna  and  its  Flora,  indicate  the  approaching  tropic. 
The  lino  of  demarcation  commences  about  the  27th 
degree  of  N.  latitude.  Rain  rarely  falls  in  the  Tbe- 
baid:  the  sycamore  and  the  acacia  almost  disappear; 
the  river  plants  and  mollnsca  assume  new  types : the 
Theban  or  Dhonm  palm,  with  its  divaricated  branches, 
grows  beside  the  date  palm : the  crocodile,  the  jackal, 
the  river-horse,  and  hyena  become  more  numerous. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  general  boundaries  of 
Egypt  which  affected,  in  various  degrees,  the  cli- 
mate, the  population,  and  the  social  and  political 
character  of  the  Nile-valley. 

1.  The  Eastern  boundary.  In  this  region  lay 
the  principal  mineral  wealth  of  Egypt,  including  the 
quarries,  which  furnished  materials  for  this  land  of 
monuments.  Beginning  with  tfte  Pclusiac  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  and  along  the  frontier  of  Stony  Arabia,  we 
find  the  barren  and  level  region  of  Cosiotb,  whose 
only  elevation  is  the  ridge  or  table  land  of  Mt.  Ca- 
sius  (d  K durios,  Strab.  pp.  38,  50,  55,  58,  &c.; 
Mela,  i.  10;  Plin.  v.  11,  xii.  13;  Lucan,  viii.  539, 
x.  433).  The  Egyptian  Casius  (El  Kas  or  El 
Katish ) is,  according  to  Strabo  (xvl  2),  a round 
sandstone  ridge  (A 6<poi  divw&jj).  It  contained  tho 
grave  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  and  a temple  of 
Zeus  Casius.  At  a very  early  period  the  Egyptians 
established  colonies  upon  the  Idumaean  and  Ara- 
bian border.  Copper,  mixed  with  iron  ore,  and 
heaps  of  scoriae  from  Egyptian  smelting-houses,  are 
still  found  on  the  western  flank  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and 
inscriptions  at  Wady- M agora  in  this  district,  and 
hieroglyphics  and  fragments  of  pottery  at  Surabit- 
El-Kadim , on  the  modern  road  from  Suez  to  Sinai, 
attest  the  existence  of  settlements  coeval  with  at 
least  tho  18th  dynasty  of  kings.  Ascending  from 
the  head  of  the  Delta,  and  about  50  miles  from  the 
Arabian  Sea,  we  come  upon  a range  of  tertiary 
limestone  bills  (Tptsucov  \i6ov  6pot,  Ptol.;  iAa- 
euarpivov  6po t,  id.)  parallel  with  the  Heptanomis, 
running  north  and  south,  and  sloping  westward  to 
the  Nile,  and  eastward  to  the  Ked  Sea  (bprj  tA 
'Apa€iKa,  Herod,  ii.  8).  A region  of  basalt  and 
porphyry  begins  in  the  parallel  of  Antaeopolis,  and 
extends  to  that  of  Tentyra  or  Coptos  (noptpvplrou 
Spot,  id.).  This  is  again  succeeded  by  limestone 
at  Aias  or  Aeas  (Alas,  id.;  Plin.  vi.  29.  § 33), 
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and  at  Acabc  (’A Kdgq,  Ptol),  where,  nearly  oppo- 
site Latopolis,  arc  vast  quarries  of  white  marble. 
From  Mt.  Sinaragdus,  which  next  follows,  the  Egyp- 
tians obtained  tho  fine  green  breccia  ( Verde  iC 
Egitto ),  and  emeralds  in  abundance.  The  breccia 
quarries,  as  inscriptions  testify,  were  worked  as  far 
back  as  the  6th  dynasty  of  kings  (Manetho).  The 
principal  quarry  was  at  Mount  Zaburah.  From 
Berenice  southward  are  found,  in  various  propor- 
tions, limestone  and  porphyry  again.  Mt.  Bosauitcs 
(BaocmVou  A idou  upot,  Ptol.),  consisting  of  a spe- 
cies of  hornblend,  terminated  tho  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Nile-valley.  Beyond  this,  and  of  uncertain 
extent,  arc  tho  gold  mines  SE.  of  the  Thchaid. 
They  are  about  tea  days'  journey  SE.  from  Apolli  • 
nopolis  Magna,  in  the  present  Bishdrce  desert. 
The  process  of  gold-washing  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented on  tombs  of  the  age  of  Osirtascn.  Silver 
and  lead  were  also  found,  and  sulphur  abounded  in 
this  mineral  region. 

The  eastern  frontier  was  mostly  arid  and  barren, 
but  neither  uninhabited  nor  unfrequented  by  tra- 
vellers. More  than  one  caravan  track,  whoso  bear- 
ings aro  still  marked  by  ruined  cisterns  and  brick 
pyramids,  followed  the  gorges  of  the  hills;  and  occa- 
sional temples  imply  a settled  population  in  towns 
or  villages.  The  sides  and  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains afforded  also  pasture  for  (locks  and  herds, 
and  wild  deer,  wolves,  &c.  found  here  their  abode. 
Two  principal  roads,  diverging  from  Coptos  on  tho 
Nile — the  northern  leading  to  Philoteras  (Kosseir), 
lat.  26°  9',  and  Myos  Hormos  or  Arssinoe;  the 
southern  to  Berenice  — penetrated  tho  mountain- 
barrier,  and  connected  the  Nile-valley  with  tho  Ked 
Sea.  The  population  of  this  district  was  more  Ara- 
bian than  Coptic,  and  its  physical  characteristics 
were  Arabian,  not  Libyan. 

2.  The  Western  boundary  of  Egypt  is  more  par- 
ticularly described  under  Oasis.  The  Libyan  desert 
is  not,  as  the  ancients  believed,  merely  an  ocean  of 
drifting  sand,  tenanted  by  serpents,  and  swept  by 
pestilential  blasts  (Lucan,  ix.  765) : on  the  contrary, 
its  gravelly  surface  presents  considerable  inequalities, 
and  the  blasts  are  noxious  only  in  relaxing  tho 
human  frame,  or  by  obliterating  the  travellers  path 
with  eddies  of  blinding  sand.  Everywhere  this 
plateau  rests  upon  a limestone  basis,  and  descends 
in  shelves  to  the  Mediterranean. 

3.  The  Northern  boundary  is  the  Mediterranean. 
From  tho  western  limit  of  Egypt  to  Pelusium  fho 
coast-line  extends  to  about  180  geographical  miles, 
and  presents  the  convex  form  common  to  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  great  rivers.  From  the  depression 
of  its  shore,  the  approach  to  Egypt  is  dangerous 
to  the  navigator.  He  finds  himself  in  shallow  water 
almost  before  ho  detects  tho  low  and  sinuous  mud 
banks  which  mask  the  land.  Indeed,  from  Parae- 
tonium  in  Libya  to  Joppa  in  Syria,  Pharos  afforded 
the  only  secure  approach,  and  tho  only  good  an- 
chorage (Died.  ii.  31).  Nor  b it  probable  that  any 
considerable  advance  of  the  shore  has  taken  place 
within  historical  times. 

4.  The  Southern  boundary  is  spoken  of  under 
Aethiopia. 

II.  Inhabitants. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  themselves  to  Ins 
autochthonous.  This  was  no  improbable  conception 
in  a land  yearly  covered  with  tho  life-teeming  mod 
of  the  Nile.  When  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had 
rendered  tho  Greeks  acquainted  with  Western  India 
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they  inferred,  from  certain  similarities  of  doctrine 
and  usages,  that  the  Indians,  Ethiopians  or  Nubians, 
and  Egyptians  were  derived  from  the  same  stock 
(Arrian,  Indie,  vi.  9);  and  Diodorus,  who  had  con- 
versed with  Aethiopian  envoys  in  Egypt  about  B.  c. 
58,  derives  both  the  Egyptians  and  their  civilisation 
from  Me  roe  (iii.  11).  Doth  opinions  have  found 
numerous  supporters  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  Heeren  has  constructed  upon  Diodorus  a theory 
of  a priestly  colonisation  of  Egypt  from  Mcroc,  which 
is  interesting  without  being  convincing. 

No  nation  has  bequeathed  to  us  so  many  or  such 
accurate  memorials  of  its  form,  complexion,  and 
physiognomy  as  the  Egyptian.  We  have  in  its 
mammies  portraits,  and  upon  its  tombs  pictures 
of  its  people  as  they  looked  and  lived,  individually 
and  socially.  That  the  Egyptians  were  darker  in 
hue  than  either  the  Greeks  or  even  the  neighbour- 
ing Asiatics,  is  shown  by  the  terms  in  which  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  writers  mention  them.  To 
their  progenitor  the  Hebrews  gave  ihc  name  of 
Ham,  or  adust  {Genes,  x.  6):  Herodotus,  speak- 
ing of  the  Col chians,  says  that  they  were  an  Egyp- 
tian colony  because  they  were  black  in  complexion 
(ntfuiyxpoti'),  and  curly-haired  {ob\6rpix(s,  ii. 
104):  Lucian,  in  his  Navigium  (vol.  viii.  p.  155, 
Bipont  ed.),  describes  a young  Egyptian  mariner 
as  like  a negro:  and  Ammianus  (xxii.  16.  § 23) 
calls  them  subfusculi  et  alrati.  But  the  Egyptians 
were  not  a negro  race  — a supposition  contradicted 
alike  by  osteology  and  by  monumental  paintings, 
where  negroes  often  appear,  but  always  either  as 
tributaries  or  captives.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  Nile- valley  contained  three  races,  with  an 
admixture  of  a fourth.  On  the  eastern  frontier 
the  Arabian  typo  prevailed : on  the  western,  the 
Libyan;  while  the  fourth  variety  arose  from  inter- 
marriages between  the  Egyptians  Proper  and  the 
Nubians  or  Aethiopians  of  Meroe.  The  ruling 
caste,  however,  was  an  cider  branch  of  the  Syro- 
Arabian  family,  which  in  two  separate  divisions 
descended  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates;  and  while  | 
the  northern  stream  colonised  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  the  future  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the 
southern  spread  over  Arabia  Felix,  and  entered 
Egypt  from  the  east.  This  supposition,  and  this 
alone,  will  account  for  the  Caucasian  type  of  the 
Coptic  skull  and  facial  outline,  and  corresponds  with 
the  Mosaic  ethnology  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
which  derives  the  Egyptians  from  Ham.  We  may 
allow,  too,  for  considerable  admixture,  oven  of  the 
ruling  castes,  with  the  cognate  races  to  the  south 
and  east ; and  hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fullness 
of  lips,  and,  on  the  other,  the  elongated  Nubian  eye, 
need  not  compel  us  to  define  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile- valley  as  an  African  rather  tlian  an  Asiatic 
race.  The  Egyptians  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  Syro- Arabian  and  the  Ethiopic  type; 
and  as  at  this  day  the  Copt  is  at  once  recognised 
in  Syria  by  his  dark  hue  (on  peau  noiratre , Volncy, 
Voyage,  vol.  L p.  114),  the  duskier  complexion  — 
lrown,  with  a tinge  of  red  — of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians may  be  ascribed  solely  to  their  climate,  and  to 
those  modifying  causes  which,  in  the  course  of  gene- 
rations, affect  both  the  osteology  and  the  physiology 
of  long-settled  races.  Nor  does  their  language 
contradict  this  statement,  although  the  variations 
between  the  Coptic  and  Syro- Arabian  idioms  are  more 
striking  than  those  of  form  anil  colour.  The  Coptic, 
the  language  of  the  native  Christian  population  of 
Egypt,  is  near  universally  acknowledged  to  be  sub- 
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stan t hilly  the  same  as  the  old  Egyptian.  It  is 
imperfectly  understood,  since  it  lias  long  ceased  to 
be  a living  speech.  Yet  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
its  elements  shows  it  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Se- 
mitic, and  derived  from  a common  source. 

III.  Population. 

Many  causes  combined  to  give  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the 
population  of  Egypt,  — the  great  works  of  masonry, 
the  infinitesimal  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact 
that,  the  kings  and  higher  order  of  priests  excepted, 
every  Egyptian  was  either  a husbandman  or  a manu- 
facturer. To  these  causes,  implying  a vast  amount 
of  disposable  labour,  yet  arguing  also  a complete 
command  of  it  by  the  government,  must  be  added 
the  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  small  quantity  of  it 
consumed  by  the  people  generally.  Health  and 
longevity  were  common  in  a land  where  the  climate 
was  salubrious,  diet  simple,  and  indolence  almost 
unknown.  The  Egyptian  women  were  unusually 
fruitful ; though  wc  can  hardly  give  credence  to  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,  that  five  children  at 
a birth  were  common  (Aristot.  Hut.  Anim.  vii.  5), 
and  that  even  seven  were  not  reckoned  prodigious 
(Plin.  II.  N.  vii.  3;  Strnb.  xvi.  605).  Still  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  population  fell  short  of 
the  estimates  transmitted  by  ancient  writers. 

That  a census  was  periodically  taken,  is  probable 
from  the  fact  that  Scsostris  caused  the  land  to  be 
accurately  surveyed,  and  Amasis,  towards  the  end 
of  the  monarchy,  compelled  every  male  to  report  to 
a magistrate  his  means  of  livelihood.  (Herod,  ii. 
109,  177.)  Herodotus,  however,  gives  no  estimate 
of  the  population,  nor  has  any  record  of  a census 
been  hitherto  discovered  on  the  native  monuments. 
Diodorus  (i.  31)  says  that  it  amounted,  in  the 
Pharaonic  era,  to  seven  millions,  and  that  it  was  not 
less  in  his  own  day  (n.  c.  58).  Gcrmanicus  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  60;  compare  Strnb.  p.  816)  was  informed, 
in  A.  d.  1C,  by  the  priests  of  Thebes,  that  Egypt,  in 
the  reign  of  Raineses  Scsostris,  contained  700,000 
men  of  the  military  age.  If  that  age,  as  at  Athens, 
extended  from  eighteen  to  sixty,  and  $ be  allowed 
for  adults  between  those  jicriods  of  life,  the  entire 
population  (5  x 700,000)  will  amount  to  3,500,000. 
Allow  500,000  for  error,  and  add  $ for  slaves  and 
casual  residents,  and  G, 000, 000  will  be  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  census  of  Egypt.  In  the  Macedonian 
and  Roman  eras,  300,000  must  bo  included  for  the 
fixed  or  fhnting  population  of  Alexandria  (Joseph. 
B.J.  ii.  16).  According  to  Hcrudotus  (ii.  177), 
there  were,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  20,000  inhabited 
towns,  and  Diodorus  (/.  c.)  says  that  18,000  towns 
were  entered  on  the  register.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  probably  little  more  than  walled  villages, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  knowing  their  average 
area  or  population.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered 
tliat,  even  allowing  for  the  less  perfect  system  of 
embankment  and  irrigation  in  modem  times,  the 
extent  of  productive  soil  has  not  decreased.  Two 
centuries  ago  the  population  of  modem  Egypt  was 
loosely  estimated  at  4 millions.  During  the  French 
occupation  of  the  country  in  1798 — 181)1,  it  was 
computed  at  2.J  millions.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
{Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes , vol.  i.  p.  256)  reduces 
it  to  1 £ million. 

IV.  The  Names. 

The  Nile-vallcy  was  parcelled  out  into  a number 
of  cantons,  varying  in  size  and  number.  Each  of 
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t’lese  cantons  was  called  a nomc  ( v6/xo% ) by  tbe 
Greeks,  praefcctura  oppidorum  by  the  Romans. 
Each  had  its  civil  governor,  the  Namarch  (vdfxap- 
X<>r),  who  collected  the  crown  revenues,  and  presided 
in  the  local  capital  and  chief  court  of  justice.  Each 
nome,  too,  had  its  separate  priesthood,  its  temple, 
chief  and  inferior  towns,  its  magistrates,  registration 
and  peculiar  creed,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  and 
each  was  apparently  independent  of  every  other 
nome.  At  certain  seasons  delegates  from  the  various 
cantons  met  in  the  palace  of  the  Labyrinth  for  con- 
sultation on  public  affairs  (Strab.  p.  811).  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  (L  54),  the  names  date  from 
Sesostris.  But  they  did  not  originate  with  that  mon- 
arch, but  emanated  probably  from  the  distinctions 
of  animal  worship;  and  the  extent  of  the  local 
worship  probably  determined  the  boundary  of  the 
nome.  T has  in  the  nome  of  Thcbais,  where  the  ram- 
headed  deity  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  sacred, 
the  goat  was  eaten  and  sacrificed : in  that  of  Mendes, 
where  the  goat  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  a 
victim  and  an  article  of  food.  Again,  in  the  nome 
of  Ombos,  divine  honours  were  paid  to  the  croco- 
dile: in  that  of  Tentyra,  it  was  hunted  and  abomi- 
nated ; and  between  Ombos  and  Tentyra  there 
existed  an  internecine  feud.  (Juv.5at.xv.)  The 
extent  and  number  of  the  nomes  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. They  probably  varied  with  the  political 
state  of  Egypt.  Under  a dynasty  of  conquerors, 
they  would  extend  eastward  and  westward  to  the 
lied  Sea  and  Libyan  deserts : under  the  Hyksos,  the 
Aethiopian  conquest,  and  the  times  of  anarchy  subse- 
quent to  the  Persian  invasion,  they  would  shrink 
■within  the  Nile-valley.  The  kingdoms  of  Sais  and 
Xois  and  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  probably 
multiplied  the  Deltaic  cantons : and  generally,  com- 
merce, or  the  residence  of  the  military  caste,  would  ; 
attract  the  nomes  to  Lower  Egypt.  According 
to  Strabo  (pp.  787,  811),  the  Labyrinth,  or  hall 
of  tbe  Nomarchs,  contained  27  chambers,  and  thus, 
at  one  period,  the  nomes  must  have  been  27  in 
number,  10  in  tbe  Thcbaid,  10  in  the  Delta,  and 
7,  as  its  name  implies,  in  the  lleptanomis.  But 
the  lleptanomis,  at  another  period,  contained  16 
Homes,  and  the  sum  of  these  cantons  is  variously 
given.  From  the  dodecarcby  or  government  of  12 
kings,  and  from  Herodotus’  assertion  (ii.  148)  that 
there  were  only  12  halls  in  the  Labyrinth,  we  are 
disposed  to  infer,  that  at  one  time  there  were  only 
12  of  these  cantons,  and  that  there  were  always 
12  larger  or  preponderating  nomes.  According  to 
the  lists  given  by  Pliny  (v.  9.  § 9)  and  Ptolemy, 
there  roust  have  been  at  least  45  nomes;  hut  each 
of  these  writers  gives  several  names  not  found  in 
the  other,  and  if  we  should  add  the  variations  of 
the  one  list  to  the  other,  the  sum  would  be  much 
greater. 

There  was,  under  the  Blacedonian  kings,  a sub- 
division of  the  nomes  into  toparehiee,  which  was 
probably  an  arrangement  to  meet  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  Greeks.  (Herod,  ii.  164;  Diod.  i.  54;  Strab. 
xvii;  Cyrill.  Alex,  ad  Isaiam , xix.  2;  Epiphan 
JIaert*.  24.  § 7.) 

The  following  list  of  the  principal  Names  will 
illustrate  the  variety  of  these  territorial  subdivisions 
as  regards  religious  worship. 

A.  Nomes  op  the  Delta.  The  most  im- 
portant were : — 

1.  The  Menelaitc;  chief  town  Canobus,  with  a 
rrielrrated  temple  and  oracle  of  Scrapis  (Strab.  p.  801 ; 
Pint.  It  ct  Qrir.  c.  27.) 
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2.  The  Andropolite;  chief  town  Andropolis. 

3.  The  Sebennytic ; capital  Pachnamtmis  (PtoL), 
worshipped  Latona. 

4.  The  Chemroite  (Herod,  ii.  165);  capital  Buto. 
Its  deity  was  also  called  Buto,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Leto.  Ptolemy  calls  this  canton 

and  Pliny  (v.  9)  Ptenetha. 

5.  The  Onuphite;  chief  town  Onuphis.  (Herod, 
ii.  166.) 

6.  The  Phthemphuthite;  capital  Tara.  (4Wf/x- 
fpovO \ POftAi , Ptol.;  Phthempha,  Plin.  v.  9.) 

7.  The  Saite;  chief  city  Sais,  worshipped  Keith 
or  Athene,  and  contained  a tomb  and  a sanctuary  of 
Osiris.  (Herod,  ii.  170;  Strab.  p.  802.)  Under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Saitic  Kings  this  was  the  principal  of 
the  Deltaic  cantons. 

8.  The  Busin te;  capital  Busiris,  worshipped  Isis, 
and  at  one  epoch,  according  to  Hellenic  tradition  at 
least,  sacrificed  the  red-coloured  men  who  came  over 
the  sea,  L e.  the  nomad  cs  of  Syria  and  Arabia 
(Herod,  i.  59,  33,  165;  Strab.  p.  802;  Pint,  de  1$. 
et  Ot.  p.  30.) 

9.  The  Tlunuite;  chief  town  Thmuis  (Herod,  ii., 
168),  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  following: 

10.  The  Mcndesian;  capital  Mendes  (Herod,  ii. 
42,  46;  Diod.  i.  84),  worshipped  the  goat  Mendes, 
or  the  horned  Pan. 

11.  The  Tanite;  chief  town  Tania.  (Herod,  ii.  166; 
Strab.  p.  802.)  In  this  nome  tradition  affirmed 
that  the  Hebrew  legislator  was  born  and  educated. 

12.  The  Bubastite;  capital  Bubastus,  contained  a 
noble  temple  of  Bnbastis  or  Artemis.  (Herod,  ii. 
59.  67,  137.) 

13.  Tho  Athribite;  capital  Athribis,  where  the 
shrewmousc  and  crocodile  were  held  in  reverence. 

14.  The  lleliopolite,  west  of  the  Delta,  and  sacred 
to  the  sun,  from  whom  its  capital  Heliopolis  (On) 
derived  its  name.  (Herod,  ii.  9 ; Diod.  v.  56 ; Joseph. 
Ant.  ii.  3.) 

15.  The  Hcroopolite;  chief  town  Heroopolis,  a 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Typhon,  the  evil  or 
destroying  genius. 

Besides  these  tho  Delta  contained  other  less  im- 
portant nomes,  — the  Nitriote,  where  the  Nation 
Lakes,  Nitrariae  (Plin.  v.  9)  were  situated;  the 
Letopolite  (Strab.  p.  807);  the  Prosopite;  the  Leon- 
topolite;  the  Mentclite;  the  Pharbaethite ; and  the 
Sethraite. 

B.  Nomes  of  the  Heftaxomis.  The  most 
important  were  : — 

1 . The  Memphite,  whose  chief  city  Memphis  was 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of  the  Pha- 
raolis,  who  succeeded  Psammctichus  B.  c.  61 6.  The 
Memphite  Nomc  rose  into  importance  on  the  decline 
of  the  kingdom  of  Thebais,  and  was  itself  in  turn 
eclipsed  by  the  Hellenic  kingdom  of  Alexandria. 
[Memphis.] 

2.  Tho  Apbroditopolite;  chief  town  Apbrodito- 
polis,  was  dedicated  to  Athor  or  Aphrodite. 

3.  The  Arsinaite,  the  Fayoom,  celebrated  for  its 
worship  of  tho  crocodile,  from  which  its  capital 
CroeodilopolLs,  afterwards  Arsinoe,  derived  its  name. 
[Aksixoe.]  The  Labyrinth  and  tho  Lake  of 
Moeris  were  in  this  canton. 

4.  The  Hcrarloote,  in  wliich  the  ichneumon  was 
worshiping.  Its  principal  town  was  Heracleopolis 
Magna. 

5.  The  Hennopolite,  the  border  nome  between 
Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.  This  was  at  a very 
early  period  a flourishing  canton.  Its  chief  city 
Hcrmopolis  stood  near  the  frontiers  of  tho  Hcpta- 
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nornis,  a little  to  the  north  of  the  castle  and  toll-house 
('fyHOiroKirdvri  <f>v\aiHi,  Strab.  p.  813),  where  the 
portage  was  levied  on  all  craft  coming  from  the 
Upper  Couatry. 

6.  The  Cynopolite,  the  scat  of  the  worship  of  the 
hound  and  dog- headed  deity  Anubis.  Its  capital 
was  CynopolLs,  which  most  however  be  distinguished 
from  the  Deltaic  city  and  other  towns  of  the  same 
name.  (Strab.  p.  8 1 2 ; Ptol. ; Pint.  Is.  ft  Osir.  c.  72.) 

The  Greater  Oasis  (Ammonium)  and  the  Lesser 
were  reckoned  among  the  Heptanomite  Cantons:  but 
both  were  considered  as  one  uome  only.  [Oases.] 

C.  Nomes  of  Uffeu  Earn.  The  most  im- 
portant were : — 

1.  The  Lycopolite,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
the  wolf.  Its  chief  town  was  Lycopolis. 

2.  The  Antaeopolitc,  probably  worshipped  Typhon 
(Diod.  i.  21);  its  capital  was  Antaeopolis  (Plut. 
de  Solert.  A aim.  23.) 

3.  The  Aphroditopolite  [Comp.  Nome  (2),  Hep- 
tanomis.]  In  cases  where  a southern  and  a northern 
canton  possessed  similar  objects  of  worship,  the 
Latter  was  probably  an  offset  or  colony  of  the  former, 
as  the  Tbebaid  was  the  original  cradle  of  Egyptian 
civilisation,  which  advanced  northward. 

4.  The  Panopolite  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
the  Chemmite,  offered  hero-worship  to  an  apotheosized 
man,  whom  the  Greeks  compared  to  the  Minyan  hero 
Perseus.  (Herod.  iL  91.)  This  canton,  whoso  chief 
town  was  Panopolis  or  Chemmis  (Diod.  i.  18),  was 
principally  inhabited  by  linen-weavers  and  stone- 
masons. 

5.  The  Thinite,  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as 
it  was  originally  the  lending  neme  of  the  Thebaid, 
and  tho  nome  or  kingdom  of  Mcncs  of  This,  the 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  Tho  Thinito 
noinc  worshipped  Osiris,  contained  a Memnonium, 
and,  in  Roman  times  at  least  (Amm.  Marc.  xix.  12; 
Spartian.  Hadrian.  14),  an  oracle  of  Besa.  Its  ca- 
pital was  Abydus,  or,  as  it  was  called  earlier,  This. 
[Abydus.] 

6.  The  Tentyritc  worshipped  Athor  (Aphrodite), 
Isis,  and  Typhon.  Its  inhabitants  hunted  the 
crocodile,  and  were  accordingly  at  feud  with  the 
‘hnbitc  nome.  (Juv.  xv.)  its  chief  town  was 
Tcntyra. 

7.  The  Coptite,  whoso  inhabitants  were  principally 
occupied  in  tbe  caravan  trade  between  Berenice, 
Myos  Hormos,  and  the  interior  of  Arabia  and  Libya. 
Its  capital  was  Coptos.  [Coptos.] 

8.  The  Hermontlute,  worshipped  Osiris  and  his 
son  Orus:  its  chief  town  was  Hermonthis. 

9.  The  Apollonite,  like  the  Tentyritc  nome,  de- 
stroyed the  crocodile  (Strab.  p.  817;  Plin.  v.  9 ; 
Aclian,  II.  An,  x.  21  ; Plut.  Is.  et  Os.  50),  and 
reverenced  the  sun.  Its  capital  was  Apollinopolis 
Magna.  This  nome  is  sometimes  annexed  to  tho 
preceding. 

10.  The  Ombito  (Ombites  praefcctura,  Plin.  II.  iV. 
v.  9),  worshipped  the  crocodile  as  the  emblem  of 
Sebak  (comp,  supra  (6)  and  (9),  ami  the  Areinoitc 
(3),  Heptanomite  nomes).  Ombos  was  its  capital. 
The  qnarrics  of  sandstone,  so  much  employed  in 
Egyptian  architecture,  were  principally  seated  in  this 
canton. 

V.  Animal  Worship. 

Animal  worship  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  division  of  the  country  into  nomes,  and,  in  some 
degree,  with  the  institution  of  castes,  tlrnt  we  must 
briefly  allude  to  it,  although  the  subject  is  much  ] 
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too  extensive  for  more  than  allusion.  The  worship 
of  animals  was  either  general  or  particular,  common 
to  tho  whole  nation,  or  several  to  the  nomo.  Thus 
throughout  Egypt,  tbe  ox,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  tho 
ibis  and  the  hawk,  and  the  fishes  lepidotus  and 
oxyrrynchus,  were  objects  of  veneration.  The  sheep 
was  worshipped  only  in  the  Saitic  and  Thebaid 
nomes:  the  goat  at  Meodes;  the  wolf  at  Lycopolis; 
tho  cepus  (a  kind  of  ape)  at  Babylon,  near  Mem- 
phis ; the  lion  at  Leontopolis,  the  eagle  at  Thebes, 
the  shrewmouse  at  Athribis,  and  others  elsewhere, 
as  will  bo  particularly  noticed  when  we  speak  of 
their  respective  temples.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  object  of  reverence  in  one  nome  was  ac- 
counted common  and  unclean,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
object  of  persecution  in  another.  Animal  worship 
lias  been  in  all  ages  the  opprobrium  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  IiL  2,  p.  253,  Potter;  Diod.  i.  84). 
The  Hebrew  prophets  denounced,  the  anthropo- 
morphic religionists  of  Hellas  derided  it.  To  tho 
extent  to  which  the  Egyptians  carried  it,  especially 
in  the  decline  of  the  nation,  it  certainly  approached 
to  the  fetish  superstitions  of  the  neighbouring 
Libya.  But  we  must  l>ear  in  mind,  that  our  vergers 
to  the  Coptic  temples  are  Greeks  who,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  language,  misunderstood  much  that  they 
heard,  and  being  preoccupied  by  their  own  ritual  or 
philosophy,  misinterpreted  much  that  they  saw. 
One  good  effect  may  1k>  ascribed  to  this  form  of 
superstition.  In  no  conntry  was  humanity  to  the 
bruto  creation  so  systematically  practised.  Tho 
origin  of  animal  worship  has  been  variously,  but 
never  satisfactorily,  accounted  for.  If  they  were 
worshipped  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  husbandman  in 
producing  food  or  destroying  vermin,  how  can  we 
account,  for  the  omission  of  swine  and  asses,  or  for 
the  adoption  of  lions  and  wolves  among  the  objects 
of  veneration?  The  Greeks,  as  was  their  wont, 
found  many  idle  solutions  of  an  enigma  which  pro- 
bably wiled  a feeling  originally  earnest  and  pious. 
They  imagined  that  animals  were  worshipped  be- 
cause their  effigies  were  the  standards  in  war,  like 
tho  Roman  Dii  Castrorum.  This  is  evidently  a 
substitution  of  cause  for  effect.  The  representations 
of  animals  on  martial  ensigns  were  the  standards  of 
the  various  nomes  (Diod.  i.  85).  Lucian  (Astrolog. 
v.  p.  215,  scq.  Bipont)  suggested  that  the  bull,  tbe 
li<*,  the  fish,  the  ram,  and  the  goat,  &c.  were 
correlates  to  the  zodiacal  emblems;  but  this  surmise 
leaves  the  crocodile,  the  cat,  and  the  ibis,  &c.  of  the 
temples  unexplained.  It  Is  much  more  probable 
that,  among  a contemplative  and  serious  race,  as 
tho  Egyptians  certainly  were,  animal- worship  arose 
ont  of  tho  detection  of  certain  analogies  between  in- 
stinct and  reason,  and  that  to  the  initiated  the  reve- 
rence paid  to  beasts  was  a primitive  expression  of 
pantheism,  or  the  recognition  of  the  Creator  in  every 
type  of  his  work.  The  Egyptians  are  not  the  only 
fieoplc  who  havo  converted  type  into  substance,  or 
adopted  in  a literal  sense  the  metaphorical  symbols 
of  faith. 

VI.  Casks  and  Political  Institutions. 

The  number  of  tho  Egyptian  castes  is  very  va- 
riously stated.  Herodotus  (ii.  164)  says  that  they 
were  seven  — the  sacerdotal  and  the  military,  herds- 
men, swineherds,  shopkeepers,  interpreters,  and 
boatmen.  Plato  ( Timaeus , iii.  p.  24)  reckons  six; 
Diodorus,  in  one  passage  (i.  28)  represents  them  as 
three  — priests  and  husbandmen,  from  whom  tho 
) army  was  levied,  and  artisans.  But  in  another 
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(i.  74)  he  extends  the  number  to  fire,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  soldiers  and  shepherds.  Strabo  limits  them 
to  three  — priests,  soldiers,  and  husbandmen  — 
and  as  this  partition  is  virtually  correct,  we  shall 
adopt  it  after  brief  explanation.  The  existence  of 
castes  is  a corroborative  proof  of  the  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  stamp  of  caste  was  not  in 
Egypt,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  indelible.  Tho  son 
usually,  but  not  inevitably,  followed  Ids  father’s 
trade  or  profession.  From  some  of  the  pariah  classes 
indeed  — such  as  that  of  the  swineherds — it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  escape. 

The  land  in  Egypt  upon  which  the  institution  of 
castes  rested  belonged  in  fee  only  to  the  king,  the 
priests,  and  the  soldiers.  We  know  from  Genesis 
(xlvii.  26)  that  all  other  proprietors  of  the  soil  had 
surrendered  their  rights  to  the  crown,  and  received 
their  lands  again  subject  to  an  annual  rent  of  } 
cif  the  produce.  The  priests  we  know  (Genes.  1.  c.), 
the  soldiers  we  infer  (Diod.  i.  74),  retained  their 
absolute  ownership;  and  in  so  productive  a country 
as  Egypt  the  husbandman  was  too  important  a per- 
son to  be  deprived  at  once  of  all  his  political  rights. 
Ho  was  in  fact  an  integral  although  an  inferior 
section  of  the  wnr-castc.  The  privileged  orders 
however  were  the  king,  the  priest,  the  soldier:  — 

1 . The  King  was  at  first  elective,  and  always  a 
member  of  tho  priesthood.  He  afterwards  became 
hereditary,  and  was  taken  indifferently  from  tho 
sacerdotal  and  military  orders.  If  however  he  were 
by  birth  a soldier,  he  was  adopted  on  his  accession 
by  the  priests.  Even  the  Ptolemies  were  not  allowed 
to  reign  without  such  previous  adoption.  His  initi- 
ation into  the  sacred  mysteries  was  represented  on 
monuments  by  the  too,  the  emblem  of  life  and  the 
key  of  secrecy,  impressed  upon  his  lips  (Plat,  de  It. 
el  Osir.  p.  354,  B.;  Plat.  Rep.  ii.  p.  290). 

The  king,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  was  occupied 
in  jurisdiction  and  the  service  of  religion.  The 
royal  life  was  one  long  ceremony.  His  rising  and 
bis  lying  down;  his  meals,  his  recreations,  and  the 
order  of  his  employments,  were  rigidly  prescribed 
to  him.  Some  liberty  in  law-making  indeed  was 
allowed  him,  since  we  read  of  the  laws  of  Sesostris, 
Amasis,  and  other  Egyptian  rulers : and,  with  vigo- 
rous occupants  of  tho  throne,  it  is  probable  that  the 
soldier  occasionally  transgressed  the  priestly  ordi- 
nances. As  but  few,  however,  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  seem  to  have  grossly  abused  their  power, 
wc  may  conclude  that  the  hierarchy  at  least  tempered 
royal  despotism.  In  paintings  the  king  is  always  re- 
presented as  many  degrees  taller  and  more  robust  than 
bis  subject  warriors.  A thousand  fly  before  him, 
and  ho  holds  strings  of  prisoners  by  the  liair.  The 
Egyptian  king  wears  also  the  emblems  and  some- 
times even  the  features  of  tho  gods;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  distinguish  on  the  monuments 
SaBOftasen,  Amunopht,  &c.  from  Osiris.  It  is  re- 
markable that  females  were  not  excluded  from  a 
throne  so  sacerdotal.  A queen,  Nitocris,  occurs  in 
the  sixth  dynasty;  another,  Scezniophiv,  in  the 
twelfth,  and  other  examples  are  found  in  the  sculp- 
tures. On  the  decease  of  a sovereign  a kind  of 
]x«tliumous  judgment  was  exercised  on  his  character 
and  government.  His  embalmed  body  was  placed 
in  the  sepulchre,  and  all  men  were  permitted  to  bring 
accusations  against  him.*  Virtuous  princes  received 
a species  of  deification:  condemned  princes  were 
debarred  from  sepulture. 

2.  The  Priests  however  were,  in  ordinary  times, 
the  real  governing  body  of  Egypt,  Their  lands  were  i 
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exempt  from  tribute:  their  persons  were  greeted 
with  servile  homage ; they  were  the  solo  depositaries  of 
learning  and  science : and  they  alone  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  formularies  which  in  Egypt  regulated 
nearly  every  action  of  life.  Their  various  and  in- 
cessant occupations  appear  even  in  the  titles  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  priest-caste.  “ Each  deity,”  says 
Herodotus  (ii.  37),  “ had  several  priests  [priestesses] 
and  a high  priest."  The  chiefs  or  pontiffs  were  tho 
judges  of  the  land,  the  councillors  of  the  sovereign, 
the  legislators  and  the  guardians  of  the  great  mys- 
teries. The  minor  priests  were  prophets,  inferior 
judges  and  magistrates,  hierophants,  hiero-grammats 
or  sacred  scribes,  ba&ilico-grammats  or  royal  scribes, 
dressers  and  keepers  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal 
wardrobes,  physicians,  heralds,  keepers  of  the  sacred 
animals,  architects,  draughtsmen,  beadles,  vergers, 
sprinklers  of  water,  fan  bearers,  &c.  (Wilkinson, 
M.  and  C.  vol.  i.  p.  238).  So  numerous  a staff 
was  not  in  tho  peculiar  polity  of  Egypt  altogether 
superfluous,  neither  does  it  seem  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly burdensome  to  the  nation,  since  it  derived  its 
support  from  regular  taxes  and  from  its  proprietary 
Lands.  Nowhere  in  the  ancient  world  was  the  number 
of  temples  so  great  as  in  Egypt : nowhere  were  there 
so  many  religious  festivals ; nowhere  was  ordi- 
nary life  so  intimately  blended  with  religion.  Tho 
priest  therefore  was  mixed  np  in  affairs  of  tho 
market,  the  law  court,  the  shop,  the  house,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  proper  vocation  in  the  temple.  His  life 
was  the  reverse  of  ascetic : in  the  climate  of  Egypt 
frequent  ablations,  linen  garments,  papyrus  sandals, 
were  luxuries,  — only  polygamy  was  forbidden  him. 
But  he  was  enjoined  to  marry,  and  the  son  succeeded 
the  father  in  tho  sacred  office  (Herod,  ii.  143). 
Herodotus  (comp.  ii.  35,  55)  contradicts  himself 
in  saying  that  females  could  not  fulfil  sacerdotal 
duties, — women  might  be  incapable  of  the  highest 
offices,  but  both  sculptures  and  documents  prove, 
that  they  were  employed  in  many  of  tho  minor 
duties  connected  with  the  temples. 

3.  The  Soldiers.  The  whole  military  force  of  Egypt 
amounted  to  410,000  men  (Herod,  ii.  165--166; 
Diod.  i.  54).  It  was  divided  into  two  corps,  tho 
Calasirians  and  the  Hcnnotybians.  Tho  former 
were  the  more  numerous,  and  in  the  most  flourishing 
era  of  Egypt,  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  were 
estimated  at  250,000  men.  Each  of  these  divisions 
famished  a thousand  men  annually  to  perform  the 
duty  of  royal  body  guards.  During  the  term  of  their 
attendance  they  received  from  the  king  daily  ratious 
of  bread,  beef,  and  wine.  When  summoned  to  tho 
field  or  to  garrison  duty,  each  soldier  provided  himself 
with  the  necessary  amis  and  baggage.  The  prin- 
cipal garrisons  of  Egypt  were  on  its  southern  and 
eastern  borders,  at  Syene  and  Elephantine,  at  Hicra- 
com polls  and  Eilcthyas,  which  towns,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  commanded  the  Nilo-valley  abova 
Thebes,  and  at  Korea  and  Pelusium.  The  western 
frontier  was,  until  Egypt  stretched  to  the  Cyrenaica, 
guarded  sufficiently  by  the  Libyan  desert.  In  time  of 
jx-acc  the  troops  who  were  not  in  garrisons  or  at  court 
were  settled  in  various  nomes  principally  east  of  tho 
Nile,  and  in  the  Delta;  since  it  was  in  that  quarter 
Egypt  was  most  exposed  to  invasion  from  tho  pas- 
toral Arabs  or  the  yet  more  formidable  nomadc  tribes 
of  Assyria  and  Palestine.  According  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  168),  each  soldier  was  allowed  12  arourae  of 
land,  or  about  six  acres  free  from  all  charge  or 
tribute,  from  which  allotment  he  defrayed  the  cost 
i of  his  arms  and  equipment.  To  the  Egyptian  soldier 
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handicraft  employment  was  forbidden,  agricultural  ; 
labours  were  enjoined.  The  monuments  exhibit  offi-  j 
cers  with  recruiting  parties,  soldiers  engaged  in  gym-  i 
luistic  exercises,  and  in  the  battle  pieces,  which  are  | 
extremely  spirited,  all  the  arts  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive war  practised  by  the  Egyptians  are  repre- 
sented. The  war-caste  was  necessarily  a very  im- 
portant element  in  a state  which  was  frequently 
engaged  in  distant  conquests,  and  had  a wide  extent 
of  territory  to  defend.  Yet  until  the  reigns  of 
&thos,  when  the  priests  invaded  its  privileges,  and 
of  Psammetichus,  when  the  king  encroached  upon 
them,  we  find  no  trace  of  mutiny  or  civil  war  in 
Egypt,  — a proof  that  the  Cal&sirians  and  Hermo- 
tybians  were  not  only  well  disciplined,  but  also,  in 
the  main,  contented  with  their  lot. 

V1L  Civil  History. 

The  History  of  Egypt  is  properly  arranged  under 
five  eras. 

1.  Egypt  under  its  native  rulers — the  Pharaonic 
Era.  Its  commencement  is  unknown:  it  closes 
with  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  Cambyses  in  b.  c. 
525. 

2.  The  Persian  Era,  from  b.  c.  525,  to  the 
Macedonian  invasion,  b.  c.  332. 

3.  The  Macedonian  or  Hellenic  Era.  This  period 
is  computed  either  from  the  foundation  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  li.  c.  332,  or  from  b.  c.  323,  when  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  converted  the  satrapy  of  Egypt 
iuto  an  hereditary  kingdom.  This  period  extends 
to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  in  b.  c.  30. 

4.  The  Roman  Era,  from  the  surrender  of  Alex- 
andria to  Augustus,  in  b.  c.  30,  to  the  capture  of 
that  city  by  the  Khalif  Omar  in  a.  d.  640. 

5.  The  Mahommcdan  Era,  from  a.  d.  640  to  the 
present  time. 

The  last  of  these  periods  belongs  to  modem  his- 
tory, and  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  tliis 
work.  The  first  of  them  must  be  very  briefly 
treated,  partly  because  it  involves  questions  which 
it  would  demand  a volume  to  discuss,  and  partly 
liecause  Egypt  came  into  the  field  of  classical  his- 
toiy  through  its  relations  with  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  For  oompletc  information  the  student 
tit*  the  Pharaonic  era  must  consult  the  larger  works 
*>f  Denon,  Young,  Champollion,  Rosellini,  Hecrcn, 
Wilkinson,  Bunsen  and  Lcpsius;  or  the  very  lucid 
abstract  of  this  period  in  Kcnrick's  A ncient  Egypt, 
which,  indeed,  contains  all  that  the  general  reader 
can  require. 

1.  Pharaonic  Era. 

Authorities.  — The  original  records  of  Egypt 
were  kept  with  no  ordinary  care,  and  were  very 
various  in  kind,  sculpture,  symbol,  writing,  all  con- 
tributing to  their  contents.  Herodotus  (ii.  72 — 82), 
Theophrastus  (ap.  Porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  ii.  5), 
Cicero  (do  Repub.  iii.  8)  concur  in  describing  the 
Egyptians  as  the  most  learned  and  accurate  of 
mankind  in  whatsoever  concerned  their  native 
annals.  The  priests,  Diodorus  (i.  44)  assures  us, 
had  transmitted  in  unbroken  succession  written 
descriptions  of  all  their  kings  — their  physical 
j*owert$  and  disposition,  and  their  personal  exploits. 
The  antiquity  of  writing  in  Egypt  is  no  longer  a 
subject  of  dispute.  Lepsius  ( Book  of  the  Dead , 
Leipzig,  1842,  Pref.  p.  17)  found  on  monuments 
as  early  as  the  12th  dynasty,  the  hieroglypliic  sign 
«f  the  papyrus;  and  on  the  4th  that  of  the  stylus 
and  inkstand.  The  Egyptians  themselves  also  f 
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; observed  »he  distinction  between  the  dry  pontifical 
chronicle  and  mythical  and  lieroical  narratives 
couched  in  poetry  and  song.  To  this  mass  of 
written  documents  are  to  be  added  the  sculptured 
monuments  themselves,  the  tombs,  obelisks,  and 
temple  walls,  whose  paintings  and  inscriptions  have 
been  partially  decyphered  by  modem  scholars,  and 
are  found  generally  to  correspond  with  the  written 
lists  of  kings  compiled,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
native  historian  Manetho.  Egyptian  histwy,  how- 
ever, in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  began 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  sovereignty  of 
Egypt.  The  natives,  with  the  natural  pride  of 
a once  ruling  but  now  subject  race,  were  eager  to 
impart  to  t heir  Hellenic  masters  more  correct  no- 
tions of  their  history  and  religion  than  could  be 
obtained  either  from  the  relations  of  Greek  tra- 
vellers, such  as  Thales  and  Solon,  or  from  the 
narratives  of  Hecataeus,  Democritus,  and  Herodotus. 
Of  Manetho,  of  Sextus  Julius  Afrironus,  from  whose 
chronicon,  in  five  books,  Eusebius  derived  a con- 
siderable portion  of  his  own  chronicon,  of  Georgius 
the  Syncellus,  of  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian 
mathematician,  who  treated  largely  of  Egyptian 
chronology,  accounts  have  been  given  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography , and  to  its 
columns  we  most  refer  for  the  bibliography  of 
Egyptian  history.  Lastly,  we  must  point  out  the 
extreme  value  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  and  of 
Josephus  among  the  records  of  the  Nile- valley. 
The  remote  antiquity  of  Egyptian  annals  is  not 
essentially  an  objection  to  their  credibility.  The 
Syncellus  assigns  3555  years  as  the  duration  of 
Manet  ho’s  thirty  dynasties.  These  being  Egyptian 
years,  are  equivalent  to  3553  Julian  years,  and, 
added  to  339  n.  c.,  when  the  thirtieth  dynasty  ex- 
pired, give  3892  b.  c.  as  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  But 
although  Bunsen  and  other  distinguished  Egypt- 
ologers are  disposed  to  assign  an  historical  person- 
ality to  Menes,  his  very  name,  as  the  name  of  an 
individual  man,  seems  suspicious.  It  too  nearly 
resembles  the  Menu  of  tho  Indians,  the  Minyas  and 
Minos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Menerfa  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  the  Monnus  of  the  Germans  — in  all  which 
languages  tho  name  is  connected  with  a root  — 
Man — signifying  “to  think  and  speak **  (see 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  78,  p.  149)  — to  be  accepted 
implicitly  as  a personal  designation. 

The  Pharaonic  era  of  Egyptian  history  may  be 
divided  into  three  portions — the  Old,  the  Middle, 
and  the  New  monarchy.  The  first  extends  from  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  in  b.  c.  3892  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Hyksots.  The  second  from  the  con- 
quest of  I^ower  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos  and  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  the 
Thebaid,  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos.  The 
third  from  the  re- establishment  of  the  native 
monarchy  by  Amosis  to  the  final  conquest  by  Cam- 
byses in  b.  c.  525.  (Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypt , 
vol.  ii.  p.  110.) 

(1.)  The  Old  Monarchy.  Tho  chronology  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  division  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy  is  beset  with,  at  present,  insurmountable 
difficulties;  since,  in  the  first  place,  there  arc  no 
synchronisms  in  the  annals  of  other  countries  to 
guide  the  inquirer,  and  in  the  next,  we  know  not 
whether  the  dynasties  in  Manetho  should  be  taken 
as  a series,  or  whether  he  enumerates  contempo- 
raneous families  of  kings,  some  of  whom  reigned, 

I at  the  same  time,  at  Memphis,  and  others  at  Sals, 
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Xois,  Thebes,  Ac.  And  even  if  Manetlio  him- 
self intended  his  dynasties  to  follow  one  another 
in  direct  order,  the  question  still  remains  whether  his 
authorities  did  so  too.  Gods,  spirits,  demigods,  and 
Manes,  or  the  souls  of  men  were,  according  toManetho, 
the  first  rulers  of  Egypt.  They  began  with  Ptha  or 
Hephaestus  and  closed  with  Horus.  Then  follow 
thirty  dynasties  of  mortal  kings,  300  in  number, 
according  to  the  lowest,  and  500,  according  to  the 
highest  computation.  The  time  over  which  they 
extend  varies  also  between  the  limits  of  3555  and 
5049  years.  Manetho’s  account  of  these  dynasties 
is  contained  in  three  volumes:  Herodotus,  Diodorus, 
Eratosthenes  and  Manetho,  amid  their  many  dis- 
agreements, concur  in  this  statement — that  Mcnes  of 
This  was  the  first  mortal  kiug  of  Mizraim,  the  double 
land,  i.  e.,  Upper  and  Low'cr  Egypt.  Here,  indeed, 
their  coincidence  ends.  For  Herodotus  makes  Menes 
the  founder  of  Memphis,  as  well  as  of  the  monarchy: 
whereas  Diodorus  states  that  Memphis,  the  embank- 
ments which  supported  its  area,  and  the  diversion 
of  the  Nile  stream  were  the  works  of  a monarch, 
who  lived  many  centuries  afterwards.  The  second 
name  in  the  4th  dynasty  is  Suphis,  to  whom  Mane- 
tho ascribes  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
Here  we  seem  to  touch  upon  historical  ground, 
since  in  a recently  opened  room  of  that  pyramid 
lias  been  decyphered  the  name  of  Chnfu  or  Sliufu, 
the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  who,  however,  places  that 
monarch  much  lower.  The  erection  of  the  Second 
Pyramid  is  attributed  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
to  Chephrcn;  and  upon  the  neighbouring  tombs, 
for  the  pyramid  itself  seems  to  be  uninscribed,  has 
been  read  the  name  of  Shafrc,  accompanied  by  a 
pyramidal  figure.  There  is  sufficient  approxima- 
tion between  Shafrc  and  Chephrcn  to  identify  them 
with  each  other,  although  no  corresponding  name 
occurs  in  either  Eratosthenes  or  Manetho.  Fourth 
in  the  4lh  dynasty  is  Menchcres,  the  builder  of  the 
third  pyramid,  the  Mycerinus  of  Herodotus  (ii.  127) 
and  Diodorus  (i.  64);  and  their  statement  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a mummy  case  in 
tliat  pyramid,  with  the  inscription,  Menkcra.  Ma- 
net ho,  indeed,  makes  Nitocris,  a quccu  of  the  6th 
dynasty,  the  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  (ii.  100),  to  have 
built  the  third  pyramid.  The  7tli  dynasty  was 
apparently  a period  of  anarchy,  since  it  contains  70 
Memphite  kings,  who  reigned  fur  70  days  only. 
They  were  probably  interreges  or  vice-kings.  Of 
the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  1 1th  dynasties  not 
even  the  names  of  the  kings  are  known.  Two  of 
these  were  Memphite  dynasties,  two  Heracleopolitan, 
and  one  Diospolitan,  the  dynasty  being  in  cadi  case 
named  apparently  from  the  birth-place  of  its 
founder.  The  12th  dynasty  bears  in  Manetho's 
list  a very  historical  aspect,  since  its  catalogue  of 
seven  Diospolitan  kings  is  not  only  complete,  but 
comprises  also  the  name  of  Scsostris,  or  more  pro- 
perly Sesortasen  or  Scsortoeis,  who,  it  is  said,  “ sub- 
dued all  Asia  in  nine  years,  and  part  of  Europe  as 
far  as  Thrace,”  as  well  as  that  of  Lacharis  (Lamar is 
or  Maras),  who  built  the  Labyrinth  in  the  Arsinoitc 
no:nc.  Yet,  until  recently  this  list  lias  received 
no  confirmation  from  hieroglyphics.  Even  the  con- 
quests of  Scsostris  probably  belong  to  the  18th 
dynasty  and  to  Raineses  III.  Both  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  place  Scsostris  much  later:  and  the  former 
hbtorian  refers  the  erection  of  the  Labyrinth  to  the 
period  of  the  Dodecarchia.  The  13th  dynasty  con- 
fided of  60  Dioepolite  kings,  who  reigned,  it  is 
said,  453  years,  and  the  14th  of  76  Xoite  kings, 
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who  reigned  184  years,  but  the  names  and  acts  of 
both  have  perished.  With  the  14th  dynasty  closes 
the  first  period  of  the  Pharaonic  era. 

(2.)  The  Middle  Monarchy.  The  second  pe- 
riod, consisting  of  three  dynasties,  is  that  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings.  A passage  of  Manetho’s  lost  work 
Aegyptiaca.  cited  by  Josephus  in  his  rejoinder  to 
the  Graeco- Egyptian  grammarian  Apion  (Joseph, 
c.  Apion.  i.  14),  places  this  period  in  comparative 
light  before  ns.  That  a Nomadic  Arab  horde  for 
several  centuries  occupied  and  made  Egypt  tribu- 
tary ; that  their  capital  was  Memphis ; that  in  the 
Sethroitc  nomc  they  constructed  an  immense  earth- 
camp  which  they  called  Abaris;  that  at  a certain 
period  of  their  occupation  two  independent  kingdoms 
were  formed  in  Egypt,  one  in  the  Thebaid,  in  intimate 
relations  with  Aethiopia,  another  at  Xois,  among  the 
marshes  of  the  Nile ; that,  finally,  the  Egyptians  re- 
gained their  independence  and  expelled  the  Hyksos, 
who  thereupon  retired  into  Palestine,  are  probably 
authentic  facts,  and  indeed  involve  in  themselves  no 
just  cause  for  doubt  The  only  suspicious  circum- 
stance in  Manetho’s  narrativo  is  the  exaggeration  of 
numbers,  but  this  is  a defect  common  to  all  primeval 
record.  The  Hyksos  indeed  left  behind  them  no 
architectural  memorials,  and  the  Egyptians,  when 
they  recovered  Lower  Egypt,  would  not  be  likely  to 
perpetuate  their  own  subjection,  nor  the  priests  who 
instructed  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  to  confess  that 
the  Nile-valley  had  ever  paid  tithe  or  toll  to  an 
abominable  race  of  shepherd  kings.  The  silcoco  of 
annalists  and  monuments  is  therefore  at  least  a 
negative  argument  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Ma- 
nctho’s  account:  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  long 
and  inveterate  hatred  with  which  the  Egyptians 
regarded  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabia  owed  its  origin 
to  their  remembrance  of  this  period  of  humiliation. 

The  Middle  Monarchy  extended  over  a period  of 
953  years  according  to  the  Syncellus  and  Africanus: 
but,  according  to  Manetho,  the  Hyksos  were  lords  of 
Egypt  only  511  years.  The  larger  number  probably 
includes  the  sum  of  the  years  of  the  three  contem- 
poraneous dynasties  at  Xois,  Memphis,  and  Thebes. 

(3.)  The  New  Monarchy.  The  third  period,  or 
the  New  Monarchy,  extends  from  the  commencement 
of  tho  18th  to  the  end  of  the  30th  dynasty. 

The  New  Monarchy  commences  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos,  or  rather  perhaps  with  the  revolt  of 
tho  Thebaid  which  effected  it.  The  earlier  kings  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  Amosis,  Misphragmuthosis,  &e. 
were  apparently  engaged  in  successive  attacks  upon 
the  intruders.  But,  after  its  final  victory,  Egypt 
again,  or  perhaps  now  for  the  first  time  a united 
kingdom,  attained  a long  and  striking  prosperity. 
The  names  of  Thutmoo*  (Thothmes),  of  Ameno- 
phls  (the  Greek  Memnon  ?),  and  above  all,  of  Ra- 
ineses III.,  arc  read  on  various  monuments  in  Nubia 
and  Egypt,  and  most  conspicuously  in  the  Thebaid 
temples  at  Luxor  and  Kamak.  1310  18th  dynasty 
was  the  flourishing  ago  of  Egyptian  art:  its  sculp- 
ture became  bolder,  its  paintings  more  artistic  and 
elaborate:  the  appliances  and  inventions  of  civilisa- 
tion more  diversified.  Raineses,  if  indeed  under  his 
name  are  not  embodied  the  acts  of  his  dynasty,  was 
the  Alexander  of  the  Nile-valley.  Seventeen  cen- 
turies after  his  reign  Gcrmanieus  visited  Thebes, 
and  the  priests  read  to  him,  on  the  monuments,  the 
acts  and  wars,  the  treasures  and  the  tributes,  tho 
subjects  and  the  domains  of  this  powerful  king 
(Tae.  Ann.  ii.  60).  This  was  no  Eastern  exaggera- 
tion. The  “ Tablet  of  Kamak,”  says  Kenrick  (vol.  ib 
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p.  229),  whose  inscription  was  interpreted  to  Ger- 
manicus  in  a.  d.  1 6,  “ was  strictly  an  historical  and 
statistical  document.  Its  dates  are  precise;  and 
though  we  may  be  unable  to  identify  the  countries 
named,  the  exactness  with  which  they  are  enume- 
rated, with  the  weights  and  numbers  of  the  objects 
which  they  bring,  proves  that  we  have  before  us  an 
authentic  record,  at  least  of  the  tribute  enjoined 
upon  the  nations.”  About  this  time  the  southern 
frontier  of  Egypt  extended  beyond  the  Second  Cata- 
ract: to  the  west  the  power  of  Thothmcs  or  Ra- 
ineses reached  over  the  negro  tribes  of  the  interior: 
the  east  was  guarded  by  strong  fortresses:  while  by 
the  north  the  Egyptian  monarch  went  forth  as  a 
conqncror,  and,  proceeding  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  planted  his  standard  on 
the  frontiers  of  Persia,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  His  campaigns  required  the  coopera- 
tion of  a fleet ; and  Egypt  became,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  a maritime  power.  It  is  probable  in- 
deed that  its  navy  was  furnished  by  its  subjects, 
the  inliabitants  of  the  coast  of  Western  Asia.  The 
period  of  time  assigned  to  this  dynasty  is  about  two 
centuries  and  a half.  Rameses  III.,  there  is  every 
reason  to  think,  is  the  Scsostris  or  Sesortasen  of 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus. 

The  names  of  the  monarchs  of  the  18th  dynasty 
are  obtained  from  two  important  monuments,  the 
Tablet  of  Abydos  and  the  Tablet  of  Kamak. 

The  19th  dynasty  is  probably  a continuation  of 
its  predecessor,  and  its  details  are  extremely  con- 
fused and  uncertain.  The  20th  was  composed  , 
entirely  of  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Rameses  (Ra- 
ineses IV. — XIII.),  of  whom  Rameses  IV.  alone 
maintained  the  military  renown  of  his  illustrious 
precursors.  The  21st  is  uninteresting.  But  in  the 
22nd  we  come  upon  the  first  ascertained  synchro- 
nism with  the  annals  of  the  Hebrews,  and  conse- 
quently at  this  point  Egyptian  chronology  begins  to 
blend  with  that  of  the  general  history  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Abraham  and  his  son  visited 
Egypt ; that  tho  Nilo-vallcy  had  at  one  era  a He- 
brew prime  minister,  who  married  a daughter  of 
the  high  priest  of  Heliopolis;  or  that  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  the  Hebrew  monarchs  maintained  close 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  Egypt,  and 
allied  himself  with  its  royal  family.  But  although 
tho  facts  are  certain,  the  dates  are  vague.  Now, 
however,  in  the  22nd  dynasty,  we  can  not  only 
identify  the  Shishak  who  took  and  plundered  Je- 
rusalem with  the  Sesonchis  or  Scsonchosis  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Sbeshonk  of  the  native  monuments, 
but  we  can  also  assign  to  him  contemporaneity  with 
Rchoboam,  and  fix  the  date  of  his  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem to  about  the  year  b.  c.  972.  By  the  csta-  i 
blishmcnt  of  the  date  of  Sheshonk’s  plundering  of 
Jerusalem,  wo  also  come  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
Pharaoh  whose  daughter  was  espoused  to  Solomon, 
and  the  sister  of  whose  queen  Tahpenes  was,  in  the 
reign  of  David,  married  to  Had; id  the  Edomite, 
was  a monarch  of  the  2 1st  dynasty  (1  Kings , ix.  16; 
xi.  19,  soq.). 

Osorthen  or  Osorcho,  Sheshonk’s  successor,  is 
probably  the  Zcrah  of  Scripture  (2  Kings,  xvii.  4. ; 2 
Chron.  xiv.  9).  The  Sesostrid  kingdom  was  now  on 
the  decline,  and  at  the  close  of  the  24th  dynasty  Egypt 
was  subjugated  by  the  Ethiopians,  and  three  kings 
of  that  nation,  Sabaco , Sebxchos  or  Secekos , and 
Tar  hut,  reigned  for  44  years,  and  composed  the 
25th  dynasty.  Sevekos  is  obviously  the  Seva,  king 
of  Egypt,  with  whom  liosliea,  king  of  Israel,  in  B.c. 
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722,  entered  into  an  alliance  (2  Kings , xvii.  4); 
while  Tarkus  is  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  the 
enemy  of  Assyria  and  Sennacherib  (Isaiah,  xxxrii. 
9).  Herodotus  indeed  makes  no  mention  of  any 
Ethiopian  king  except  Sabaco  (Sebichos),  who, 
according  to  his  account,  reigned  for  half  a century, 
and  then  voluntarily  withdrew  into  l»is  own  Nubian 
dominions.  (Herod,  ii.  139.)  The  Aethiojuan 
dynasty  was  the  second  foreign  occupation  of  Egypt, 
but  it  differed  materially  from  tho  earlier  usurpation 
of  the  land  by  the  Hvksoe.  The  25th  dynasty  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves  as  a period  of  particular  woe  or 
oppression.  The  alliance  between  the  country  above 
and  the  country  below  Elephantine  and  tho  Second 
Cataract  was  apparently,  at  all  times,  very  close: 
the  religion  and  manners  of  the  adjoining  kingdoms 
differed  but  little  from  one  another:  and  the  Actliio- 
pian  sovereigns  perhaps  merely  exchanged,  during 
their  tenure  of  Egypt,  a less  civilised  for  a more 
civilised  realm.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, there  was  an  apparent  ro-aetion,  since  Set  hoe? , 
a priest  of  Phtah,  made  himself  master  of  the 
throne.  His  power  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
tyrannically,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  147)  is  correct  iu 
saying  that  after  the  death  or  deposition  of  this 
“ priest  of  Hcphacstos  ” the  Egyptians  were  “ set 
free.”  One  important  change,  indicating  a decay  of 
the  ancient  constitution,  occurred  in  this  reign. 
Tho  military  caste  was  degraded,  and  the  crown 
even  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  their  lands.  1 1 
is  probable  that  this  was  a revolutionary  phase 
common  to  all  countries  at  certain  eras.  Egypt  had 
become  in  some  degree  a naval  power.  The  com- 
mercial classes  were  rivalling  in  power  the  agricul- 
tural and  military,  and  the  priest-king,  for  his  own 
interests,  took  part  with  the  former.  Scthos  was 
succeeded  (b.c.  700 — 070)  by  the  dodecarchy,  or 
twelve  contemporaneous  kings;  whether  this  number 
were  the  result  of  convention,  or  whether  the  twelve 
rcguli  were  the  headsof  tho  twelve  Greater  Nomcs.  can- 
not be  ascertained.  From  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  however,  wc  enter  upon  a definite  chronology. 
History  is  composed  of  credible  facts,  and  tho  lists  of 
the  kings  are  conformable  with  the  monuments. 

P&AMMKTicHus  I.,  who  reigned  54  years,  b.c. 
671 — 617,  supplanted  the  dodecarchy  by  the  aid  of 
Greek  and  Phoenician  auxiliaries,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  at  least  founded  a cosmopolite  kingdom,  such 
as  the  Ptolemies  established  three  centuries  after- 
wards. (Diod.  i.  66;  Herod,  i.  171;  Polyaen.  Strut. 
vii.  3.)  His  Ionian  and  Carian  or  Milesian  auxilia- 
ries he  settled  in  a district  on  the  Pcluaiac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Rubastito  Nome;  while  the  Phoenicians  who  had 
helped  him  to  the  throne  were  probably  located  near 
Memphis,  in  an  allotment  called  the  Tyrian  camp. 
(Herod,  ii.  112.)  The  native  militia  were  now 
superseded  by  Hellenic  regular  soldiers,  and  a por- 
tion at  least  of  the  war-caste  migrated,  in  dudgeon 
at  this  preference,  to  Aethiopia.  Historians  have 
too  readily  taken  for  granted  that  this  was  a mi 
gration  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Ilennotybians  and 
Calasirians.  It  was  more  probably  a revolt  of  the 
southern  garrisons  on  the  Nubian  frontier.  In  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus  was  also  instituted  the  caste 
of  interpreters  or  dragomans  between  the  natives 
and  foreigners;  and  it  strikingly  marks  the  decline 
of  tho  ancient  system  that  Psainmctichus  caused  his 
own  sons  to  be  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the 
Greeks  (Diod.  i.  67). 
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Psammetichus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Neco  or 
Necilao,  the  Pharaoh  Necho  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings , who  reigned  16  years,  b.  c.  617 — 601. 
Among  the  greatest  of  his  works  was  the  canal  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Whether  he 
completed  it  or  not  is  doubtful ; in  the  reign  of 
Darius  it  was,  however,  certainly  open  for  vessels 
of  large  burden,  and  was  finished  by  the  Ptolemies 
(Plin.  vi.  33).  Modem  surveys  have  ascertained 
that  this  canal  left  the  Nile  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  modem  town  of  Belbeis  — prohably  the  Bubastis 
Agria  of  the  Greeks  — and  ran  E.  and  S.  to  Suez, 
(lierod.  iv.  42;  Diod.  i.  33.)  At  Neco’s  command 
also  the  Phoenicians  undertook  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  African  peninsula.  The  success  of  this  en- 
terprise is  problematical,  but,  as  Major  Rennel),  in 
his  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  has 
shown,  by  no  means  impossible.  In  tho  reign  of 
Necho  Egypt  came  into  direct  collision  with  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  at  that  time  rising  upon  the  mins  of 
the  Assyrian.  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  in  alliance 
with  the  latter,  since  about  the  time  when  Cyaxares 
resumed  the  siege  of  Niniveh,  Necho  marched  to- 
wards tho  Euphrates,  apparently  to  relieve  the  be- 
leaguered city.  Judah  was  then  io  lcagnc  with 
Babylon;  and  its  king  Josiah  threw  himself  in  the 
way  of  Necho,  and  was  defeated  by  him  at  Megiddo. 
The  Jewish  monarch  died  of  his  wounds  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  tho  conqueror  entered  the  holy  city,  pro- 
bably the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  159,  iii.  5). 
Necho  deposed  and  sent  captive  to  Egypt  Jehoahaz, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Josiah,  made  his  younger 
brother  Eliakim  king  in  his  stead,  and  imposed  an 
annual  tribute  on  Judaea.  The  Judaean  monarch* 
were  four  years  later  avenged.  From  the  plains  of 
Carchemish  or  Circesium,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  Ncco  fled  to  Egypt,  leaving  all  his  Asiatic 
conquests  to  the  victor  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Necho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammis,  who 
reigned  6 years,  b.  c.  601 — 595,  and  Psammis 
by  his  son  Apries,  the  Uaphris  of  the  monuments, 
and  the  Pharaoh  Uophra  of  the  Scriptures,  who 
reigned  25  years,  b.  c.  595 — 570.  The  earlier 
years  of  Apries  wore  signalised  by  his  victories  over 
the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  Phoenicians,  and  Cypriots. 
But  these  acquisitions  were  transient,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  Lower  Egypt  at  least  was 
invaded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (St rub.  p.  687 ; Jere- 
miah, xlih.  12,  xlvi.  13 — 26  ; Ezekiel,  xxix). 
Apries  experienced  even  greater  calamities  on  his 
western  frontier,  a quarter  from  which  Egypt  liad 
been  hitherto  unassailed.  The  Greeks  of  Cyrenc 
exterminated  his  army  at  Irasa  (Ain  Er sen),  be- 
tween the  bay  of  Bomba  and  Cyrcne.  His  defeat, 
and  the  cruelties  to  which  it  led,  rendered  him 
odious  to  his  subjects.  A fortunate  soldier,  Ainas  is 
or  Araosis,  deposed,  succeeded,  and  finally  strangled 
him. 

Amasis  reigned  44  years,  b.  c.  570 — 526.  no 
is  the  first  Egyptian  monarch  with  whose  personal 
character  we  have  any  acquaintance.  His  friend- 
ship with  Polycrates  is  well  known.  Hewas  ashrewd, 
active,  and  intelligent  sovereign,  who  possessed  the 
love  of  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  and  nearly  dis- 
regarded the  rule*  and  ceremonies  of  the  priests. 
His  reign  was  eminently  prosperous,  and  his  death 
occurred  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  witnessing  the 
subjugation  of  Egypt  by  tho  Persians  under  Cam- 
bysea,  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  hit  son  Pram- 
mknitus  (b.c.  525),  who  sat  upon  the  throne  only 
6 months. 
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2.  Persian  Era. 

The  27th  dynasty  contains  8 Persian  kings,  and 
extends  over  a period  of  124  years,  b.  c.  525—401. 
Egypt  became  a satrapy,  not,  however,  without 
much  reluctation  and  various  revolutions;  for  be- 
tween the  worshippers  of  animals  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  fire  a religious  antipathy  subsisted  which 
aggravated  the  pressure  of  conquest  and  the  burden 
of  subjection.  The  Persians  indeed  were  tho  only 
masters  of  Egypt  who  assailed  by  violence,  as  well 
a*  regarded  with  contempt,  its  religious  and  political 
institutions.  From  this  cause,  no  less  than  from 
the  numerous  Greek  and  Hebrew  settlers  in  tho 
Delta,  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  in  b.  a.  332,  found 
scarcely  any  impediment  to  his  occupation  of  Egypt. 
During  tho  27th  dynasty  Egypt  became,  for  the 
first  time,  involved  in  European  politics.  A revolt, 
which  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  b.  c.  488, 
and  which  delayed  for  three  years  tho  second  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Greece,  was  repressed  by  his  son 
and  successor  Xerxes,  in  b.  c.  486.  A second  re- 
volt, in  b.  c.  462,  was  put  down,  in  b.  c.  456,  by 
the  satrap  Megabyzus;  but  its  leader  Inaros,  son  of 
Paammitichus,  was  aided  by  the  Athenians. 

The  28th  dynasty  contains  only  one  name,  that 
of  Amyrtaeus  the  Saite.  In  his  reign  of  six  years, 
through  some  unexplained  weakness  in  Persia, 
Egypt  regained  its  independence,  for  monuments  at 
Kamak  and  EUethya  prove  tliat  tho  Saite  monarch 
was  king  of  the  whole  land.  Amyrtaeus  was  mag- 
nificently interred  in  a sarcophagus  of  green  breccia, 
which,  after  passing  from  an  Egyptian  tomb  to  a 
Greek  basilica,  from  a Greek  basilica  to  a Moslem 
mosque,  finally  rests  in  the  British  Museum.  Tho 
29th  dynasty  contained  four  kings,  of  whom  hardly 
any  thing  is  related,  and  the  30th  dynasty  three 
kings,  Nectanebcs  I.,  Taciios,  and  Nectabk- 
BU8  II.,  who  are  better  known  from  their  con- 
nection with  Grecian  history.  In  the  reign  of 
Nectanebua  II.,  and  in  the  year  b.  c.  350,  Egypt 
was  reconquered  by  Bagoas  and  Mentor,  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  Ochoa,  and  the  last  Pharaoh  of  the 
30  dynasties  retired  an  exile  into  Aethiopia.  The 
succession  of  Egyptian  monarch*,  embracing  a pe- 
riod of  3553  years,  is  unexampled  in  history.  Upon 
the  annals  of  their  successors  the  Ptolemies  we  shall 
not  however  enter,  since  the  lives  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  are  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography 
(art.  PtoUmaau).  It  will  suffice  in  this  place 
to  moke  a few  general  remarks  upon  the  political 
aspect  of  Egypt  under  its  Greek  and  Homan  masters. 

3.  Macedonian  or  Hellenic  Era . 

Many  causes  rendered  the  accession  of  a Greek 
dynasty  an  easy  and  even  a welcome  transition  to 
the  Egyptian  people.  In  the  decline  of  tho  nativo 
monarchy,  they  had  suffered  much  from  anarchy 
and  civil  wars.  For  two  centuries  the  yoke  of  Persia 
had  pressed  heavily  upon  their  trade,  agriculture  and 
religion:  their  wealth  had  been  drained,  their  chil- 
dren enslaved,  their  ceremonial  and  national  prejudices 
systematically  outraged  by  their  rulers.  For  the 
advent  of  the  Greeks  a gradual  preparation  had  been 
made  since  the  reign  of  Psammetichus.  Hellenic 
colonies  had  penetrated  to  the  Great  Oasis  and  tho 
coast  of  the  Ked  Sea.  Greek  travellers  and  philo- 
sophers had  explored  the  Thcbaid,  and  Greek  immi- 
grants had  established  numerous  colonies  in  tho 
Delta.  Lower  Egypt  too  had  admitted  Spartans  and 
Athenians  alternately  as  the  allies  of  the  Suite  and 
Memphito  sovereigns:  so  that  when  in  b.c.  332 
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Alexander  reached  Pelusium,  that  city  opened  its 
pates  to  hint,  and  his  inarch  to  Memphis  resembled 
the  peaceful  propress  of  a native  king. 

The  regulations  which  Alexander  made  for  the 
government  of  his  new  conquest  were  equally  wise 
and  popular:  and  as  they  were  generally  adopted  by 
liis  successors  the  Lngidae,  they  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  place.  The  Egyptians  were  governed  by  their 
own  laws.  The  privileges  of  the  priests  and  their 
exemption  from  land-tax  were  secured  to  them,  and 
they  were  encouraged,  if  not  assisted,  to  repair  the 
temples,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  ritual.  Already 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  the  inner-chamber  of 
the  Temple  of  Karnak  was  rebuilt,  and  the  name  of 
Philip  Arrhidacus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  inscribed 
upon  it.  Alexander  himself  offered  sacrifice  to  Apis 
at  Memphis,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  “ Son  of 
Ammon  ” and  “ Beloved  of  Ammon  and  when  the 
sacred  Bull  died  of  old  age  Ptolemy  I.  bestowed  fifty 
talents  upon  his  funeral.  Euergetes,  the  third  mo- 
narch of  the  Lagid  house,  enlarged  the  temple  of 
Karnak,  added  to  that  of  Ammon  in  the  Great  Oasis, 
and  erected  smaller  shrines  to  Osiris  at  Canobus,  and 
to  Lcto,  at  Esne  or  Latopolis.  The  structures  of 
the  Ptolemies  will  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the 
various  places  which  they  restored  or  adorned. 

It  would  have  been  impolitic  to  reinstate  the  ancient 
militia  of  Egypt,  which  indeed  had  long  been  superseded 
by  a standing  army  or  Greek  mercenaries.  Under 
the  most  despotic  of  the  Ptolemies,  however,  we  meet 
with  few  instances  of  military  oppression,  and  these 
rarely  extended  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Alexandria 
or  the  frontiers  of  the  Delta.  Alexander  established 
two  principal  garrisons,  one  at  Pelosium,  as  tho  key 
of  Egypt,  and  another  at  Memphis,  as  the  capital  of 
tho  Lower  Country.  Subsequently  Parembole  in 
Nubia,  Elephantine,  and  the  Greek  city  of  Ptolcmais 
in  the  Thebaid  were  occupied  by  Macedonian  troops. 
The  civil  jurisdiction  he  divided  between  two  nom- 
archios  or  judgeships,  and  he  appointed  as  noinarchs 
two  native  Egyptians,  Doloaspis  and  Petisis.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  in.  5.  § 2.) 

Like  their  predecessors  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies 
aspired  to  extend  their  power  over  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  protracted  wars  were  the  results  of  their 
contests  with  the  Seleucid  kings.  But  even  these 
campaigns  tended  tothe  augmentation  of  tho  Egyptian 
navy;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  Alex-  : 
an  Jr  i a the  country  possessed  one  of  the  strongest  and  1 
most  capacious  havens  in  the  Mediterranean.  Be- 
coming a maritime,  the  Egyptians  became  also  an 
actively  commercial  nation,  and  exported  com,  pa- 
pyrus, linen,  and  the  articles  of  their  Libyan  and 
Indian  traffic  to  western  Asia  and  Europe.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  gave  a new  impulse  to  tho  internal 
trade  of  the  Nile- valley,  in  the  first  place,  by  es- 
tablishing a system  of  police  from  Cercasoram  to 
Sycne,  and,  in  the  next,  by  completing  the  canal 
which  Nccho  and  Darius  Hystaspis  had  begun, 
from  the  relosiac  arm  of  the  Nile  to  ArunoS  at 
the  head  of  tho  Red  Sea.  (Plin.  vi.  33;  Herod, 
ii.  158)  [Bubastts;  Annros].  He  also  rebuilt 
the  old  port  of  Acnnum  or  Cosscir  [Piiilotera], 
and  improved  the  caravan  route  from  the  interior  by 
erecting  inns  and  cisterns  in  the  desert  between 
Coptos  and  Berenice.  The  monuments  of  Lower 
Nubia  attest  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  Lagid 
monarchs.  Egypt  indeed  did  not  regain  under  this 
family  the  splendour  which  it  had  enjoyed  under 
Thoutroosis  and  Raineses  III.,  but  it  was  perhaps  j 
more  uniformly  prosperous,  and  less  exposed  to  in-  I 
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vasion  from  Cyrene  and  Arabia  than  it  had  ever 
Ix'cn  since  tho  18th  dynasty  occupied  the  throne  of 
Mcnes. 

In  one  respect  the  amalgamation  of  the  Egyptians 
with  their  conquerors  was  incomplete.  The  Greeks 
were  always  tho  dominant  class.  The  children  of 
mixed  marriages  were  declared  by  the  Macedonian 
laws  to  be  Egyptian  not  Greek.  They  were  incapable 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  or  the  army,  and 
worshipped  Osiris  and  Isis,  rather  than  Zeus  or 
Hera.  Thus,  according  to  Hellenic  prejudices,  they 
were  regarded  as  barbarian  or  at  most  as  Perioeci, 
and  not  as  full  citizens  or  freemen.  To  this  distinc- 
tion may  in  jort  l»o  ascribed  the  facility  with  which 
both  races  subsequently  submitted  to  the  auhonty 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Tho  ancient  divisions  of  the  Upper  nnd  Ixiwrr 
kingdoms  were  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty  re- 
vived but  inverted.  Power,  population,  wealth  and 
enterprise  were  drawn  down  to  the  Delta  ami  to  tho 
space  between  its  chief  cities  Memphis  and  Alexandria. 
The  Thebaid  gradually  declined.  Its  temples  wer- 
indeed  restored : and  its  pompous  hierarchy  recovered 
much  of  their  influence.  But  the  rites  of  religion 
could  not  compete  with  the  activity  of  commerce. 
The  Greek  and  Hebrew  colonists  of  the  Delta  absorbed 
the  vitality  of  the  land : and  long  before  the  Romans 
converted  Egypt  into  a province  of  the  empire,  the 
Nubians  and  Arabs  had  encroached  upon  tho  upper 
country,  and  the  ancient  Dios  polite  region  partly  re- 
turned to  tho  waste,  and  partly  displayed  a super- 
annuated grandeur,  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
busy  and  productive  energy  of  tho  Lower  Country. 
This  phenomenon  is  illustrated  by  the  mummies 
which  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  Memphis  and  tlw 
catacombs  of  Thebes  respectively.  Of  one  hundred 
mummies  taken  from  the  latter,  about  twenty  show 
an  European  origin,  while  of  every  hundred  derived 
from  the  necropolite  receptacles  of  the  former,  seventy- 
have  lost  their  Coptic  peculiarities  (Sharpe,  History 
of  Egypt,  p.  133,  2nd  ed.).  The  Delta  had,  in  fact, 
become  a cosmopolite  region,  replenished  from  Syria 
and  Greece,  and  brought  into  contact  with  general 
civilisation.  Tho  Thebaid  remained  stationary,  and 
reverted  to  its  ancient  Aethiupian  type,  neglecting 
or  incapable  of  foreign  admixture. 

4.  Roman  Era. 

For  more  than  a century  previous  to  b.  c.  30  the 
family  and  government  of  the  Lagid  house  had  been 
on  the  decline.  It  was  rather  the  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  senate  which  dreaded  to  see  one  of  its  own 
members  au Egyptian  proconsul,  than  its  own  integral 
strength,  which  delayed  the  conversion  of  the  Nile- 
valloy  into  a Roman  province.  When  however  the 
Roman  commonwealth  had  passed  into  a monarchy, 
and  the  final  struggle  between  Antonius  nnd  Augustus 
had  been  decided  by  the  surrender  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
regulations  which  Augustus  made  for  his  new  ac- 
quisition manifested  at  once  lib  sense  of  its  value, 
and  his  vigilance  against  intrusion.  Egypt  became 
properly  a province  neither  of  tho  senate  nor  the  em- 
peror. It  was  thencefort  h governed  by  a prefect,  called 
Praefectus  Aegypti,  afterwards  Prof  feet  us  Angus* 
talis , immediately  appointed  by  the  Caesar  and  re- 
sponsible to  him  alone.  Tho  prefect  was  taken  from 
the  equestrian  order:  and  no  senator  was  permitted 
to  set  foot  in  Egypt  without  special  imperial  license. 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  52,  Hist.  ii.  74;  Dion  Cass.  li.  17;  Ar- 
rian, Anab.  iii.  5.)  Even  after  Diocletian  had  re- 
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modelled  or  abolished  nearly  all  the  other  institutions 
of  the  empire,  this  interdict  remained  in  force.  The 
dependence  of  Egypt  was  therefore  more  absolute  and 
direct  than  that  of  any  other  province  of  Home.  Its 
difficulty  of  access,  and  the  facility  which  it  presented 
to  an  enterprising  and  ambitious  governor  to  render 
himself  independent,  dictated  these  stringent  pre- 
cautions. The  prefect,  however,  possessed  the  some 
powers  as  the  other  provincial  governors,  although 
ho  did  not  receive  the  fasces  and  the  other  insig- 
nia of  the  latter.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  60;  Poll.  Trig.  \ 
Tgr.  22.) 

Augustus  made  very  little  change  in  the  internal 
government  of  Egypt.  It  was  divided  into  three 
great  districts  called  Epistrategiat  (iirurrpartjylai)  , 
— Upper  Egypt  (Thebais),  of  which  the  capital  was  | 
Ptolemais,  Middle  Egypt  (Hcptanomis),  and  Lower  | 
Egypt  (Stxub.  xvii.  p.  787).  Each  of  these  three  ! 
districts  was  divided  into  nomes,  the  names  into  | 
toparchies,  and  the  toparcbics  into  Kuipai  and  t6woi, 
in  which  the  land  was  carefully  measured  according 
to  ipovpai.  Each  of  the  great  districts  was  under 
an  eputraUgus  (iviarp&Triyos'),  who  was  a Roman, 
and  possessed  both  civil  and  military  authority, 
and  to  him  all  tho  officials  in  his  district  were 
amenable.  Each  nome  was  governed  by  a straiegus 
(tTTpanjyds),  in  ancient  times  called  vopdpxv fi 
who  carried  into  execution  the  edicts  of  the  pre- 
fect, and  superintended  tho  collection  of  the  taxes 
imposed  upon  his  nome.  The  strategus  was  ap- 
pointed by  tho  prefect,  and  was  selected  from  the 
natives,  cither  Greeks  or  Egyptians:  the  term  of 
his  office  was  three  years.  Tho  subdivisions  of  the 
nomes  above  mentioned  were  in  like  manner  under 
the  administration,  each  of  its  own  officers,  whose 
names  and  titles  frequently  occur  in  inscriptions. 

Tho  three  Greek  cities  of  Alexandria,  Ptolemais, 
and  Arsinoe  were  not  subject  to  the  authorities  of 
the  nome,  but  were  governed  by  their  own  municipal 
institutions  (<rv<TT7jjUa  ‘roKirutbv  iv  rtp  'EAA rjyinep 
rp6*tp,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813). 

Two  legions  were  found  sufficient  to  keep  Egypt 
in  obedience.  They  were  stationed  at  Elephantine 
and  Parembolc,  in  the  sooth : at  the  Hermopolitan 
castle,  on  the  borders  of  Heptanomis  and  the  The- 
baid : at  Memphis  and  Alexandria  in  the  Delta : and 
at  Paretoniom  in  Libya.  Cohorts  of  German  horso 
were  quartered  in  various  portions  of  the  Nile-valley. 
The  native  population  were  not  allowed  to  possess 
arras  — a precaution  partly  dictated  by  the  fierce 
and  excitable  temper  of  the  Egyptian  people.  (Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  16.  § 23.) 

The  Romans  presently  set  themselves  to  improve 
the  revenues  and  restore  the  agriculture  of  their 
new  province.  Under  the  second  prefect  C.  Pe- 
tronius  (Sueton.  Octav.  18;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820)  the 
canals  of  the  Nile  were  cleared  of  sand,  and  many 
thousand  acres  brought  again  into  cultivation. 
Egypt,  under  the  emperors,  shared  with  Sicily  and 
northern  Africa  the  distinction  of  being  accounted  a 
granary  of  Rome.  To  the  general  survey  of  the 
Nile-valley  under  Aelius  Gallus,  the  third  prefect, 
we  owe  the  accurate  description  of  it  by  the  geo- 
grapher Strabo.  He  accompanied  the  prefect  to 
Sycne  (xvi.  p.  816),  and  explored  both  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  grandeur  in  the  Thcbaid,  and  the  new  cities 
which,  like  Ptolemais,  had  been  built  and  were  occu- 
pied by  Greeks  alone.  The  Caesars  were  as  tolerant 
as  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  made  no  change  in 
the  religion  of  their  Coptic  subjects.  The  names  of 
Roman  emperors  are  inscribed  on  many  of  the  Egyp- 
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tian  and  Nubian  temples;  e.  g.,  that  of  Augustus 
at  Philae,  and  that  of  Tibirius  at  Thebes,  Aphrodi- 
topolis,  and  Berenice.  Augustus  was  invested  with 
tho  titles  of  the  native  kings  — Son  of  the  Sun,  of 
Ammon,  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  &c.  The 
country  was  well  governed  under  Tiberius,  who 
strictly  repressed  the  avarice  of  his  prefects  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  5;  Dion  Cass.  lvii.  32).  From  Tacitus 
(Ann.  ii.  64)  wc  learn  that  the  emperor  was  highly 
displeased  with  his  adopted  son  Gennanicus  for 
travelling  in  Egypt  without  a previous  licence  from 
himself.  Pliny  (viii.  71)  records  that,  on  this  tour, 
Germanicus  consulted  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  and  re- 
ceived an  answer  indicative  of  his  future  misfortunes. 
The  liberty  of  coining  money  was  taken  from  tho 
Egyptians  by  Tiberius  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign 
(a.  d.  23);  but  the  right  of  mintage  was  restored  to 
them  by  Claudius.  Pliny  (vi.  26)  has  given  an 
interesting  description  of  the  Egyptian  trade  with 
the  East  in  this  reign.  The  history  of  Egypt  from 
this  period  is  so  nearly  identified  with  that  of  Alex- 
andria, that  wc  may  refer  generally  to  that  head  for 
the  summary  of  its  events.  The  country,  indeed,  had 
been  so  completely  subjugated,  that  Vespasian  could 
venture  to  withdraw  from  it  nearly  all  the  disposable 
military  force,  when  in  a.  d.  67 — 68  it  was  required 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  Judaea.  The  principal 
commotions  of  Egypt  were,  indeed,  caused  by  tbe 
common  hostility  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  popu- 
lation. This,  generally  confined  to  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  sometimes  raged  in  the  Delta  also,  and 
in  tho  reign  of  Hadrian  demanded  the  imperial  inter- 
ference to  suppress.  The  Jews,  indeed,  were  very 
numerous  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the  open  country ; 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  their  prin- 
cipal temple  was  at  Leontopolis.  Hadrian  ( Spar- 
tian.  14)  visited  Egypt  in  the  6th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes.  Tbe 
most  conspicuous  monument  of  this  imperial  progress 
was  the  city  of  Antinopolis,  on  tho  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  which  he  raised  as  a monument  to  his  favourite, 
the  beautiful  Antinous.  (Dion  Cass.  lxix.  16.) 

In  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  a.  d.  166,  occurred 
the  first  serious  rebellion  of  Egypt  against  its  Roman 
masters.  It  is  described  as  a revolt  of  the  nativo 
soldiers.  But  they  were  probably  Arabs  who  had 
been  drafted  into  the  legions,  and  whose  predatory 
habits  prompted  them  to  desert  and  resume  their 
wild  life  in  the  desert  The  revolt  lasted  nearly 
four  years  (a.  d.  171 — 175),  and  was  put  down  by 
Avidius  Cassius,  who  then  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror of  Egypt,  and  his  son  Maecianus  praetorian 
prefect  Avidius  and  his  son,  however,  were  put  to 
death  by  their  own  troops,  and  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor  speedily  regained  the  affections  of  his  Egyp- 
tian subjects.  (Capitol.  M.  Anton,  25.) 

On  tbe  death  of  Pertinax  in  a.  d.  193,  Pescenmus 
Niger,  who  commanded  a legion  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  had  won  the  favour  of  the  natives  by  repressing 
the  license  of  the  soldiery,  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. He  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Cyzicus,  A.  x>. 
196,  and  his  successful  rival  tho  emperor  Sevcrus 
visited  the  vacant  province,  and  examined  the  monu- 
ments at  Thebes  and  Memphis.  Severus,  however, 
was  unpopular  with  the  Egyptians,  as  well  from  his 
exactions  of  tributo  as  from  his  impolitic  derision  of 
the  national  religion.  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla, 
Egyptians  for  the  first  time  took  their  seat  in  the 
Roman  senate,  and  the  worship  of  Isis  was  publicly 
sanctioned  at  Rome.  (Dion  Cass. lxrvii. 23 ; Spartian. 
; Sever.  17.) 
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The  next  important  revolution  of  Egypt  waa  its 
temporary  occupation  by  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra, 
in  A.  r>.  269.  The  Egypto-Greeks  were  now  at  the 
end  of  six  centuries  again  subject  to  an  Asiatic 
monarch.  But  her  power  lasted  only  a few  months. 
This  invasion,  however,  stimulated  the  native  popu- 
lation, now  considerably  intermingled  with  Arabs, 
and  they  set  up,  after  a few  months’  submission  to 
Aurelian,  a Syrian  of  Seleucia,  named  Firmus,  as 
emperor,  a.  d.  272.  (Vopisc.  Firm.  5.)  Firmus  was 
succeeded  by  a rebel  chieftain  named  Domitius  Do- 
initianns  (Zosirn.  i.  49);  but  both  of  these  pretenders 
were  ultimately  crashed  by  Aurelian.  Both  Home 
and  Egypt  suffered  greatly  during  this  period  of 
anarchy : the  one  from  tho  irregularity  of  the  supply 
of  corn,  the  other  from  the  ravages  of  predatory 
hands,  and  from  tho  encroachments  of  tho  barbarians 
on  either  frontier.  In  A.  D.  276,  Probus,  who  had 
l*een  military  prefect  of  Egypt,  was,  on  the  death  of 
Tacitus,  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  legions,  and 
their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  other  provinces  of 
the  empire.  Probus  was  soon  recalled  to  his  former 
province  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Blcramycs;  and  as 
even  Ptolcmais,  the  capital  of  the  Thebaid,  was  in 
possession  of  the  insurgents,  we  may  estimate  the 
}iower  of  tho  Arabs  in  the  Nile-vallcy.  So  danger- 
ous, indeed,  were  these  revolts,  that  Probas  deemed 
his  victory  over  the  Blemmyes  not  unworthy  of  a 
triumph.  (Vopisc.  Prob.  9,  seq.) 

The  reign  of  Diocletian,  a.  d.  285,  was  a period 
of  calamity  to  Egypt  A century  of  wars  had  ren- 
dered its  people  able  and  formidable  soldiers;  and 
Achilleus,  the  leader  6f  tho  insurgents,  was  pro- 
claimed by  them  emperor.  Diocletian  personally 
directed  his  campaigns,  and  reduced,  after  a tedious 
siege,  the  cities  of  Coptos  and  Busiris.  In  this  reign 
also  the  Roman  frontier  was  withdrawn  from  Aethio- 
pia,  and  restored  to  Elephantine,  whose  fortifications 
were  strengthened  and  garrisons  augmented.  Ga- 
lerius  and  Maximin  successively  misgoverned  Egypt : 
whose  history  henceforward  becomes  little  more  than 
a record  of  a religious  persecution. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine,  tha  administration 
and  division  of  Egypt  were  completely  changed.  It 
was  then  divided  into  six  provinces:  (1)  Aegyptus 
Propria;  (2)  Augnstamnica;  (3)  Heptanomis  (after- 
wards Arcadia);  (4)  Thebais;  (5)  Libya  Inferior; 
(6)  Libya  Superior  (consisting  of  tho  Cyrenaic  Pcn- 
tapolis).  The  division  into  nomes  lasted  till  tho 
seventh  century  after  Christ,  All  the  authorities 
having  any  relation  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Aegypt  arc  collected  by  Marquardt,  in  Beckers 
JIandbuch  der  Rdmischen  Alterthumer , VoL  iii.  pt.  i. 
p.  207,  soq. 

Under  the  Romans  the  chief  roods  in  Egypt  were  six 
in  nnmbcr.  One  extended  from  Contra-Psclcis  in 
Nubia  along  tho  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  to  Babylon 
opjnsite  Memphis,  and  tlienco  proceeded  by  Helio- 
polis to  the  point  where  Trajan’s  canal  entered  the 
Red  Sea.  A second  led  from  Memphis  to  Pclusium. 
A third  joined  the  first  at  Scrapion,  and  afforded  a 
shorter  route  across  the  desert.  A fourth  went 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  from  Hiera  Sy- 
caminos  in  Nubia  to  Alexandria.  A fifth  reached 
from  Palestine  to  Alexandria,  and  ran  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Raphia  to  Pelusium, 
joining  the  fourth  at  Audropolis.  The  rixth  road 
led  from  Coptos  on  the  Nile  to  Berenice  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  contained  ten  stations,  each  about  twenty- 
five  miles  apart  from  one  another.  The  Roman 
roads  in  Egypt  are  described  in  the  Itinerarium 
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Ant onini,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  Chri>- 
tianity  was  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  evangelist 
St.  Mark.  Its  reception  and  progress  most  be  read 
in  ecclesiastical  annals.  We  can  only  remark  here, 
tliat  the  gloomy  and  meditative  genius  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  a favourable  soil  fur  the  growth  of  heresy ; 
that  the  Arians  and  Athanasiaas  shed  torrents  of 
blood  in  their  controversies;  and  that  monachism 
tended  nearly  as  much  as  civil  or  religious  wars  to 
the  depopulation  of  tho  Nilo-valley.  The  deserts  of 
the  Thebaid,  the  marshes  of  tho  Delta,  and  the  islands 
formed  by  the  lagoons  and  estuaries  of  the  Nile,  were 
thronged  with  convents  and  hermitages;  and  the 
legends  of  the  saints  are,  in  considerable  proportion, 
the  growth  of  Egyptian  fancy  and  asceticism.  In 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  L,  A.  i>.  379,  the  edict  which 
denounced  Paganism  levelled  at  one  blow  the  ancient 
Polytheism  of  the  Nile-vallcy,  and  consigned  to  ruin 
and  neglect  all  of  its  temples  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  converted,  partially  or  wholly,  into 
Christian  Churches.  From  this  epoch  wc  may  regard 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a peculiar  people, 
closed : their  only  subsequent  revolutions  hence- 
forward being  their  subjugation  by  Persia  in  A.  i>. 
618,  and  their  conquest  by  Amrou,  the  general  of  the 
Khaliph  Oinar,  in  A.  i>.  640.  The  yoke  of  Arabia 
was  then  finally  imposed  upon  the  land  of  Misraim, 
and  its  modem  history  commences  — a history  ot 
decrepitude  and  decline  until  the  present  century. 

The  sources  of  information  for  Egyptian  history 
and  geography  are  of  four  kinds.  ( 1 ) Works  of 
geography,  such  as  those  of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Era- 
tosthenes, Pliny  and  Mela.  (2)  Of  history,  such  as 
those  of  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  Africanus,  the 
SynceQus,  Eusebius,  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  already 
cited.  (3)  The  Arahian  chorographcrs,  — and  (4) 
the  researches  of  modem  travellers  and  Egyptologers 
from  Kircher  to  Bunsen  and  Lcpsius;  among  the 
former  we  specially  designate  the  works  of  the  elder 
Niebuhr,  Pocockc  and  Brace,  Burckhardt  and  Bel- 
zoni ; the  splendid  collections  of  IMnon  and  the  French 
savans,  1798;  Gan’s  work  on  the  monuments  of 
Lower  Nubia,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  6 vols.  8vo. 
To  these  may  be  added,  as  summaries  of  the  writings 
of  travellers  and  scholars,  Heeren’s  Researches  into 
the  Politics , Intercourse,  ami  Trade  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Aethiopians,  and  Egyptians , 2 vols.  8vo. 
Engl,  trans.  1838;  the  recent  work,  Kenrick’s  An- 
cient Egypt , 2 vols.  8vo.  1850;  and  the  two  volumes 
in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  entitled 
The  British  Museum,  Egyptian  Antiquities,  which, 
under  an  unpretending  form,  contain  a fund  of 
sound  and  various  information.  It  would  be  easy  to 
extend  this  catalogue  of  authorities;  but  the  general 
reader  will  find  all  he  seeks  in  the  authors  we  have 
enumerated.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AEGYS  (A Tyvs:  Eth.  Aiyvdrrjr,  Paus.;  Alyvsbt, 
Thcopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  a town  of  Laconia, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  originally  belonged  to 
the  Arcadians,  but  was  conquered  at  an  early  period 
by  Charilaus,  the  reputed  nephew  of  Lycurghs,  and 
annexed  to  Laconia.  Its  territory,  called  Aegytis 
(Aiyvrts),  appears  to  have  been  originally  of  some 
extent,  and  to  have  included  all  the  villages  in  the 
districts  of  Maleatis  and  Croinitis,  Even  at  tho 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  the  inhabitants 
of  these  Arcadian  districts,  comprising  Scirtoniurr, 
Malta,  Cromi,  Beilina,  and  Leuctrum,  continued 
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to  be  called  Acgytae.  The  position  of  Aegys  is 
uncertain.  Leake  places  it  at  Kamdra , near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Xerili,  the  ancient  Camion. 
(Pans.  iiL  2.  § 5,  viii.  27.  § 4,  34.  § 5;  St  nib.  p. 
446;  Pol.  ii.  54;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  234.) 

AELANA  (rd  AlAaru,  Strab.  p.  768;  AiAaH?, 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  6.  § 4;  'EAdya,  PtoL  v.  17.  § 1 ; 
AfA avov,  Steph.  B.  8.  t?.;  Alxds,  Procop.  D.  Ptrs.  L 
19;  in  0.  T.  Elath,  in  LXX.  AtAcW,  AiAciv ; Eth. 
AlAarirrjs:  Akaba ),  an  Idumaean  town  in  Arabia 
Potraca,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  was  called  after  this  town  Ac  la- 
nit  ieus  Sinus.  It  was  situated  10  miles  E.  of  Petra 
(Euscb.  Onom.  a v.  *HA<£0),  and  150  miles  SE.  of 
Gaza  (Plin.  v.  1 1.  s.  12).  It  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jndah,  together  with  the  other  cities  of 
Idumaea,  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  14),  and  was  one 
of  the  harbours  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  the  fleet 
of  Solomon  sailed  to  Ophir  (1  Kings,  ix.  26 ; 2 Chron. 
viii.  17);  but  it  subsequently  revolted  from  the 
Jews,  arid  became  independent.  (2  Kings,  xiv.  22.) 
It  continued  to  be  a place  of  commercial  importance 
under  the  Romans,  and  was  the  head  quarters  of  the 
tenth  legion.  (Hieron.  Onom.;  Not  Imp.)  It  was  the 
residence  of  a Christian  bishop,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Procopius  in  the  sixth  century  as  inhabited  by  Jews, 
who,  after  having  been  for  a long  time  independent, 
had  become  subject  to  the  Romans  in  tho  reign  of 
Justinian.  (Procop.  B.  Pcrs.  L 19.)  The  site  of 
Aelana  is  now  occupied  by  a fortress  called  A kaba, 
in  which  a garrison  is  stationed,  because  it  lies  on 
the  route  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  (Nie- 
buhr, Besehrcibtmg  von  Arabien,  p.400;  Rtippcl, 
Jitise  in  Nubien,  p.  248 ; Laborde,  Journey  through 
Arabia  Petraea , vol.  L p.  116.) 

AF.LANl'TICUS  SINUS.  [Arabicus  Sinus.] 
AETIA  CAPITOLl'NA.  [JKBV8AL1M*] 
AE'MODAE  or  HAE'MODAE,  the  Shetland 
Islands  (Mela,  iiL  6),  described  by  Pliny  (iv.  16. 
§ 30),  as  a group  of  seven.  The  islands  Ocitis 
('Oiutis),  and  Dumna  (Aov/mi)  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  3.  § 31)  were  apparently  part  of  this 
group,  and  answer  respectively  to  St.  Rimaldsha  and 
Hay.  Camden  and  the  elder  antiquaries,  however, 
refer  the  Aemodae  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 
AEMO'NA,  HAEMCTNA,  EMO'NA  ('H/iw*a, 
“Hpmva,  Orelli,  Inscript.  72  ; ’H pa,  Herodian. 
viii  l : Eth.  Aemoncnsis : Laybach ),  a strongly 
fortified  town  with  a well-frequented  market  in 
Pannonia,  situated  on  the  river  Saave  and  on  tho 
road  from  Aquileia  to  Celeia,  answering  to  the 
modem  Laybach,  the  capital  of  Illyria.  Laybach, 
however,  as  the  Roman  remains  around  its  walls 
attest,  docs  not  cqnal  in  extent  the  ancient  Acmona. 
According  to  tradition,  the  Argonauts  were  the 
founders  of  Acmona  (Zosim.  v.  29).  It  subse- 
quently became  a Roman  colony  with  the  title  of 
Julia  Angusta  (Plin.  iv.  21.  § 28),  and  its  name 
occurs  on  coins  and  inscriptions  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 7; 
Orelli,  Inscript,  nos.  71,  72,  ct  alib.).  [W.B.D.] 
AENA'RI  A (AiVapio,  App.),  called  by  the  Greeks 
riTHKCU'SA  (ndbj*of*r<ro),  or  PITHECU'SAK 
(niffrjKowrirai),  and  by  the  Latin  poets  INA'RIME, 
now  Ischia,  is  an  island  of  considerable  size,  which 
lies  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  nearly  opposite  to 
Cape  Misenum,  ami  forms,  in  conjunction  with  that 
headland,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  rircumforenee,  and 
is  distant  between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  nearest 
pint  of  the  mainland,  and  16  from  Capri,  which 
fonna  the  southern  boundary  of  the  hay.  The  small 
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island  of  Prochyta  (Procidd)  lies  between  it  and 
Cape  Misenum.  The  whole  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  though  it  contains  no  regular  crater,  or 
other  vent  of  igneous  action,  was  subject  in  ancient, 
as  it  has  continued  in  later,  times,  to  violent  earth- 
quakes and  paroxysmal  outbursts  of  volcanic  agency. 
It  was  first  colonized  by  Greek  settlers  from  Clialcis 
and  Eretria,  either  simultaneously  with,  or  even 
previous  to,  the  foundation  of  Comae  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland ; and  the  colony  attained  to  great 
prosperity,  but  afterwards  suffered  severely  from 
internal  dissensions,  and  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
abandon  the  island  in  consequence  of  violent  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  outbreaks.  (Liv.  viii.  22; 
Strab.  v.  p.248.)  These  are  evidently  the  same  de- 
scribed by  Timaeus,  who  related  that  Mt.  Epomens, 
a hill  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  vomited  forth 
flames  and  a vast  mass  of  ashes,  and  that  a part  of 
the  island,  between  this  mountain  and  the  coast, 
was  driven  forcibly  into  the  sea.  (Timaeus  ap. 
Strab.  v.  p.  248.)  The  same  plienomena  are  re- 
lated with  some  variation  by  Pliny  (5.  88).  At  a 
later  period,  a fresh  colony  was  established  there  by 
Hieron,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (probably  after  his 
great  naval  victory  over  the  Tyrrhenians  in  b.c.474), 
but  these  were  also  compiled  to  quit  the  island  for 
similar  reasons.  (Strab.  L c.;  Mommsen,  Enter  - 
Italischen  Dialekte,  p.  1 98.)  After  their  departure 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Neapolitans,  and  Scjlax 
(§  10.  p.  3)  speaks  of  it  as  containing,  in  his 
time,  a Greek  city.  It  probably  continued  from 
henceforth  a dependency  of  Neapolis,  and  the  period 
at  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  is 
unknown ; but  we  find  it  in  later  times  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  property  of  tho  Roman  state,  until 
Augustus  ceded  it  once  more  to  the  Neapolitans,  in 
exchange  for  the  island  of  Capreae.  (Snet.  Aug. 92.) 
We  have  scarcely  any  further  information  concerning 
its  condition ; but  it  seems  to  have  effectually  re- 
covered from  its  previous  disasters,  though  stiH  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes  and  occasional  phenomena  of  a 
volcanic  character.  It  was  indebted  to  the  same 
causes  for  its  warm  springs,  which  were  frequented  for 
their  medical  properties.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  248.  258; 
Plin.  xxxi.  5;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5.  104;  Luril.  Aetna, 
430;  Jul.Obseq.  114.)  Strabo  notices  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  speaks  of  gold  mines  having  been  worked 
by  the  first  settlers ; bat  it  would  seem  never  to  have 
enjoyed  any  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  or  im- 
portance under  the  Romans,  as  its  name  is  rarely 
mentioned.  At  tire  present  day  it  is  a fertile  ami 
flourishing  island,  with  a population  of  25,000  in- 
habitants, and  contains  two  considerable  towns, 
Ischia  and  Foria.  The  position  of  the  ancient 
town  is  uncertain,  no  antiquities  having  been  dis- 
covered, except  a few  inscriptions.  Tho  Monte  Hi 
San  Nicola,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
to  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  and  bears  unquestion- 
able traces  of  volcanic  action,  is  clearly  the  same 
with  the  Epomeus  of  Timaeus  (f.  c.)  which  is  called 
by  Pliny  Moxs  Etopcs.  (Concerning  tho  present 
state  of  the  island,  and  its  volcanic  phenomena,  see 
Description  Topogr.  et  llistor.  des  I Its  d Ischia , 
de  Ponza,  tfc.,  Naples,  1 822 ; Scrope,  On  the  Vol- 
canic District  of  Naples,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  (leoL 
Soc.  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.;  Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p. 
240,  2nd  edit.)  The  name  of  Pitiikcusak  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  tho 
two  islands  of  Acnaria  and  Prochyta  collectively, 
but  the  plural  form  as  well  as  the  singular  is  often 
used  to  designate  the  larger  island  alone.  Strabo, 
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indeed,  uses  both  indifferently.  (See  also  Appian, 
B.  C.  v.  69.)  Livy,  in  one  passage  (viii.  22),  speaks 
of  “ Aenaria  et  Pithecusas,”  and  Mela  (ii.  7)  also 
enumerates  separately  Pitliecusa,  Aenaria,  and  Pro- 
chyta.  But  this  is  clearly  a mere  confusion  arising 
from  the  double  appellation.  Pliny  tells  us  (iii.  6. 
12)  that  the  Greek  name  was  derived  from  the  pot- 
tery {vldoi)  manufactured  there,  not  as  commonly 
supposed  from  its  abounding  in  apes  (wIBtjkoi).  But 
the  latter  derivation  was  the  popular  one,  and  was 
connected,  by  some  writers,  with  the  mythological 
tale  of  the  Cercopes.  (Xenagoras  ap.  Uarpocr.  a.  r. 
K ipKvjr,  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  90.) 

The  name  of  Inarime  is  peculiar  to  the  Latin 
poets,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a confusion 
with  the  *A p>poi  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  after  the 
fable  of  Typhoeus  bad  been  transferred  from  Asia  to 
the  volcanic  regions  of  Italy  and  Salt.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  248,  xiii.  p.  626;  Pherecyd.  ap.  Schol  ad  A poll. 
JViod.  ii.  1210.)  The  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
outbursts  of  this  island  were  already  ascribed  by 
Pindar  ( Pgth . i.  18)  to  the  struggles  of  the  im- 
prisoned giant,  but  the  name  of  Lnarime  is  first 
found  in  Virgil,  from  whom  it  is  repeated  by  many 
later  poets.  Ovid  erroneously  distinguishes  lnarime 
from  Pithecusae.  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  716;  Ovid.  Met . 
xiv.  90;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  542,  xii.  147 ; Lucan,  v.  100; 
Stat.  SUp.  ii.  2.  76;  and  see  Heyne,  Exc.  ii.  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.;  Wemsdorf,  Etc.  iii.  ad  Lucil.  Aet- 
nam.)  The  idea,  that  both  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Prochyta  hail  been  at  oik*  time  united 
to  the  mainland,  and  broken  off*  from  it  by  the 
violence  of  the  same  volcanic  causes  which  were  still 
in  operation,  is  found  both  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and 
was  a natural  inference  from  the  phenomena  actually 
observed,  but  cannot  be  regarded  ns  resting  upon 
any  historical  tradition.  (Strab.  ii  p.  60,  v.  p.  258; 
Plin.  ii.  88.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AENEIA  (AlWta:  Eth.  Alwwit,  Alredrijs),  a 
town  of  Chalcidiee  in  Macedonia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Aeneas,  was  situated,  according  to  Livy, 
opposite  Pydna,  and  15  miles  from  Thcssalonica.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  on  the  promontory  of  the  great 
Karabumu . which  forms  the  NW.  corner  of  the 
peninsula  of  Chalcidiee,  and  which,  being  about  10 
geographical  miles  in  direct  distance  from  Tliessalo- 
nica,  may  be  identified  with  the  promontory  Aencinm 
of  Scymnus.  Aeneia  must  therefore  have  been 
farther  N.  than  Pydna.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
Corinthians.  (Seym nos  Ch.  627.)  It  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  and  continued  to  be  a placo  of  im- 
portance down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  wars  in 
Greece,  although  we  are  told  that  a great  part  of  its 
population  was  removed  to  Thessalonica,  when  the 
latter  city  was  founded  by  Cassander.  (Herod,  vii. 
123;  Strab.  p.  330;  Dionys.  i.  49;  Lycophr.  1236 
and  Schol.;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  16;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Liv. 
xl.  4,  xliv.  10,  32;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  451.) 
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AENIA'NES.  [Thessalia.] 

AENUS  (AZvor:  Eth.  Atvtos,  Alrtdrqs,  Aenlos: 
Enos),  a town  of  Thrace,  situated  upon  a promon- 
tory on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Palus  Stentoris, 


through  which  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Uebra* 
makes  its  way  into  the  sea.  According  to  Virgil 
{Aen.  iii.  18),  it  was  founded  by  Aeneas  when  ho 
landed  there  on  his  way  from  Troy,  but  there  does 
not  seem  any  more  authority  for  this  statement  than 
the  similarity  of  the  names;  but  its  antiquity  is 
attested  by  the  fact  of  its  being  mentioned  by  Homer 
(//.  iv.  519).  According  to  Herodotus  (vii.  58) 
and  Thucydides  (vii.  57),  Aenns  was  an  Aeolic 
colony.  Neither  of  them,  however,  mentions  from 
what  particular  place  it  was  colonised.  Scymnus 
Chius  (696)  attributes  its  foundation  to  Mytilene; 
Stephan  us  Byzant.  to  Cumae,  or,  according  to  ilei- 
ncke’s  edition,  to  the  two  places  conjointly.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (p.  319),  a more  ancient  name  of  the 
place  was  Poltyobria.  Stephanos  says  it  was  also 
called  Apsinthus. 

Little  especial  mention  of  Aenns  occurs  till  a 
comparatively  late  period  of  Grecian  history.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  ( L c.)  that  Aenns  sent 
forces  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  as  a subject  ally 
of  Athens.  At  a later  period  wc  find  it  successively 
in  the  possession  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  b.  c.  222 
(Pol.  v.  34),  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c. 
200  (Llv.  xxxi.  16),  and  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  the  Romans, 
Aenus  was  declared  free.  (Liv.  xxxviii.60.)  It  was 
still  a free  city  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (iv.  11). 

Athenaeus  (p.  351)  speaks  of  the  climate  of 
Aenus  as  being  peculiarly  nngeniaL  He  describes 
the  year  there  as  consisting  of  eight  months  of  cold, 
and  four  of  winter.  £H.  W.^ 


AENUS  (A»vor,  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 5;  Oenus,  Itin. 
Anton.:  Inn),  a river  rising  in  the  Rhaetian  or 
Tridentine  Alps,  dividing  Rhaetia  Secnnda  (Vinde- 
licia)  from  Noricum,  and  flowing  into  the  Danube, 
of  which  it  was  one  of  the  principal  feeders,  at 
Passan.  (Tac.  Met.  iii.  5.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AE'OLES  (AioKeis)  or  AF.OTII,  one  of  the  four 
races  into  which  the  Hellenes  are  usually  divided,  are 
represented  as  descendants  of  the  mythical  Aeolus, 
the  son  of  HeUen.  {Diet  of  Biogr.  t.  r.  Aeolus.) 
llellen  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom  in  Thessaly 
to  Aeolns,  his  eldest  son.  (Apollod.  L 7.  § 3.)  A 
portion  of  Thessaly  was  in  ancient  times  called 
Aeolis,  in  which  Ame  was  the  chief  town.  It  was 
from  this  district  that  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  were 
driven  out  by  the  Thessalians,  and  came  to  Boeotia. 
(Herod,  vii.  176;  Diod.  iv.  67;  Time.  i.  12.)  It  is 
supposed  by  gome  that  this  Aeolis  was  the  district 
on  the  Pagasctic  golf;  but  there  are  good  reasons  fir 
believing  that  it  was  in  the  centre  of  Thessaly,  and 
nearly  the  same  as  the  district  Thessaliotis  in  later 
times.  (Mtlller,  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  seq.)  We 
find  the  Aeolians  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece,  be- 
sides Thessaly  and  Boeotia;  and  in  the  earliest  times 
they  appear  as  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  nu- 
merous of  the  Hellenic  races.  The  wealthy  Minjae 
appear  to  have  been  Aeolians;  and  we  have  mention 
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of  Aeolians  in  Aetolia  and  Locris,  at  Corinth,  in 
Elia,  in  Pyhis  and  in  Messenia.  Thus  a great  part 
of  northern  Greece,  and  the  western  side  of  Pelopon- 
nesus were  inhabited  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Aeolian  race.  In  most  of  these  Aeolian  settlements 
we  find  a predilection  for  maritime  situations ; and 
Poseidon  appears  to  have  been  the  deity  chiefly  wor- 
shipped by  them.  The  Aeolians  also  migrated  to 
Asia  Minor  where  they  settled  in  the  district  called 
after  them  Aeohs  [Afoli.s],  and  also  in  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  The  Aeolian  migration  is  generally  re- 
presented as  the  first  of  the  series  of  movements 
produced  by  the  irruption  of  the  Aeolians  into 
Boeotia,  and  of  the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus.  The 
Achaeans,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in 
the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  were  believed  to 
have  been  joined  in  Boeotia  by  a part  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Boeotia  and  of  their  Aeolian  conquerors. 
The  latter  seem  to  have  been  predominant  in  influence, 
for  from  them  the  migration  was  called  the  Aeolian, 
and  sometimes  the  Boeotian.  An  account  of  the  i 
early  settlements  ami  migrations  of  the  Aeolians  is  j 
given  at  length  by  Thirlwall,  to  which  we  most  refer  ! 
our  readers  for  details  and  authorities.  {Hist,  of 
Greece,  voL  i.  p.  88,  soq.  voL  ii.  p.  82,  seq.;  comp.  , 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  145,  seq.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  26,  seq.)  The  Aeolian  dialect  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage comprised  several  subordinate  modifications; 
but  the  variety  established  by  the  colonists  in  Lesbos 
and  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia,  became  eventually 
its  popular  standard,  having  been  carried  to  perfection 
by  the  Lesbian  school  of  lyric  poetry.  (Mure,  History 
of  the  Language , <fc.  of  Greece,  voL  L p.  108,  seq.) 
Thus  we  find  the  Roman  poets  calling  Sappho  Aeolia 
jmella  (Hor.  Carm.  iv.  9.  12),  and  the  lyric  poetry 
of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  Aeolium  carmen,  Aeolia  Jules 
and  Aeolia  lyra.  (Hor.  G'anw.  iii.  30. 13,  ii.  13.  24; 
Ov.  Her.  xv.  200.) 

AEO’LIAE  I'NSULAE  (AiWJej  vijtroi,  Diod. 
AuiAou  tnjirot,  Thuc.  Strab.),  a group  of  volcanic 
islands,  lying  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the  north  of 
Sicily,  between  that  island  and  the  coast  of  Lucania. 
They  derived  the  name  of  Aeolian  from  some  fancied 
connection  with  the  fabulous  island  of  Aeolus  men- 
tioned by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey  (x.  1 , &c.),  but 
they  were  also  frequently  termed  Vulcaxiab  or 
Hephaestiae,  from  their  volcanic  character,  which 
was  ascribed  to  the  subterranean  operations  of  Vulcan, 
as  well  as  Liparaeax  (cu  AnrafxuW  rr/aoi,  Strab. 

ii.  p.  123),  from  Lipara,  the  Largest  and  most  im- 
portant among  them,  from  which  they  still  derive  the 
name  of  the  Lipari  Islands. 

Ancient  authors  generally  agree  in  reckoning 
them  as  seven  in  number  (Strab.  vi.  p.  275  ; Plin. 

iii.  8.  14;  Scymn.  Ch.  255;  Diod.  v.  7;  Mela,  ii.  7; 
Dionys.  Perieget.  465;  SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  iii. 
il),  which  is  correct,  if  the  smaller  islets  be  omitted. 
But  there  is  considerable  diversity  with  regard  to 
their  names,  and  the  confusion  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  some  modern  geographers.  They  are  enu- 
merated as  follows  by  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  Pliny : 

1.  Lipara,  still  called  Lipari;  the  roost  con- 
siderable of  the  seven,  and  the  only  one  which  con- 
tained a town  of  any  importance.  [Lipara.] 

2.  Hiera,  situated  between  Lipara  and  the  coast 
of  Sicily.  Its  original  name  according  to  Strabo 
was  Thcrmessa  {&ipp*ooa),  or,  as  Pliny  writes  it, 
Thera* in,  but  it  was  commonly  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  'Upd  or  T*pA  *H falorou,  being  considered  sacred 
to  V ulcan  on  account  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  which 
it  exhibited.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  called  by 
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the  Romans  VULCAXI  Insula,  from  whence  its  mo- 
dern appellation  of  Vulcano.  It  is  the  southern- 
xnoet  of  the  whole  group,  and  is  distant  only  12  G. 
miles  from  Capo  Calava,  the  nearest  point  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily. 

3.  Stroxotle  (2tpo77uAtj,  now  Stromboli),  so 
called  from  its  general  roundness  of  form  (Strab. 
l.c.f  Lucil.  A etna,  431):  the  northernmost  of  the 
islands,  and  like  Hiera  on  active  volcano. 

4.  Didymk  {AtSvpij),  now  called  Salina,  or 
I sola  delle  Salute , is  next  to  Lipara  the  largest  of 
the  whole  gronp.  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  (as 
Strabo  expressly  tells  us,  vi.  p.  276),  from  its 
form,  which  circumstance  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  same  with  the  modem  .Salma,  that  island 
being  conspicuous  for  tico  high  conical  mountains 
which  rise  to  a height  of  3,500  feet  (Smyth’s  Sicily , 
p.  272 ; Ferrara,  Campi  Flegrci  della  Sicilia , p.  243 ; 
Daubeny,  On  Volcanoes,  p.  262).  Groskurd  (ad 
Strab.  1.  c.),  Mannert,  and  Forbiger,  have  erroneously 
identified  Didyme  with  Panaria,  and  thus  thrown 
the  whole  subject  into  confusion.  It  is  distant  only 
three  miles  NW.  from  Lipara. 

5.  Phoexicusa  (+oivucov<rcra,  Strab.  ♦oo'ikwStjs, 
Diod.),  so  called  from  the  palms  (tpoirtKes)  in  which 
it  abounded,  is  evidently  Felicudi  about  12  miles 
W.  of  Salina. 

6.  Ericusa  ('Epixovoffa  or  'Epucwbijs),  probably 
named  from  its  abundance  of  heath  (fpfbnj),  is  the 
little  island  of  A licudi,  the  westernmost  of  the  whole 
group.  These  two  were  both  very  small  islands 
and  were  occupied  only  for  pasturage. 

7.  Euqxymub  {LiwvvposX  which  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  was  the  smallest  of  tho  seven  and  un- 
inhabited. The  other  six  being  clearly  identified, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  island  now 
called  Pastaria , which  is  situated  between  Lipara 
and  Strongyle,  though  it  does  not  accord  with 
Strabo's  description  that  it  lies  the  farthest  out  to 
sea  ( reAayla  pdhurra).  But  it  agrees,  better  at  least 
than  any  other,  with  his  statement  that  ii  lay  on  the 
left  hand  as  one  sailed  from  Lipara  towards  Sicily, 
from  whence  he  supposes  it  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Several  small  islets  adjacent  to  Panaria,  are  now 
called  the  Dattole , the  largest  of  which  Ilasiluzzo, 
is  probably  the  Hicksla  of  Ptolemy  (Tx«ria,  Ptol. 
iii.  4.  § 16;  T niotor,  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Odyss. 
x.  1),  whose  list,  with  the  exception  of  this  addition, 
corresponds  with  that  of  Strabo.  That  of  Mela 
(ii.  7)  is  very  confused  and  erroneous:  he  is  cer- 
tainly in  error  in  including  Osteodes  in  the 
Aeolian  group. 

The  volcanic  character  of  these  islands  was  early 
noticed  by  the  Greeks : and  Diodorus  justly  remarks 
(v.  7)  that  they  had  all  been  evidently  at  one  time 
vents  of  eruptive  action,  as  appeared  from  their  still 
extant  craters,  though  in  his  time  two  only,  Hiera  and 
Strongyle,  were  active  volcanoes.  Strabo  indeed  (/.  c. 
p.  275)  appears  to  speak  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  tho 
island  of  Lipara  itself,  but  bis  expressions,  which 
are  not  very  precise,  may  probably  refer  only  to  out- 
breaks of  volcanic  vapours  and  hot  springs,  such  as 
are  still  found  there.  Earlier  writers,  as  Thucy- 
dides and  Seyran  us  Chius,  allude  to  the  eruptions  of 
Hiera  only,  and  these  were  probably  in  ancient 
times  the  most  frequent  and  violent,  os  they  appear 
to  have  attracted  much  more  attention  than  those  of 
Strongyle,  which  is  now  by  far  the  moot  active  of 
the  two.  Hence  arose  the  idea  that  this  was  the 
abode  of  Vulcan,  and  the  peculiar  sounds  that 
accompanied  its  internal  agitations  were  attributed 
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to  the  hammers  and  forges  of  the  god  and  his  work- 
men the  Cydopes.  (Thnc.  hi.  88 ; Scymn.  Ch.  257 
— 261 ; Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  iii.  41 ; Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  418).  According  to  Stnibo  there  were  three 
craters  on  this  island,  the  largest  of  which  was  in  a 
state  of  the  most  violent  eruption.  Polybius  (ap. 
Strab.  vi.  p.  276),  who  appears  to  liave  visited 
it  himself,  described  the  principal  crater  as  five 
stadia  in  circumference,  but  diminishing  gradually 
to  a width  of  only  fifty  feet,  and  estimated  its 
depth  at  a stadium.  From  this  crater  were  vomited 
forth  sometimes  flames,  at  others  red  hot  stones,  cinders 
and  ashes,  which  were  carried  to  a great  distance. 
No  ancient  writer  mentions  streams  of  lava  (fivcucts) 
similar  to  those  of  Aetna.  The  intensity  and  cha- 
re-tor of  these  eruptions  was  said  to  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  from 
these  indications,  as  well  as  the  gathering  of  mists 
and  rlouds  around  the  summit,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Lipara  professed  to  fore- 
tell the  winds  and  weather,  a circumstance  which 
was  believed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of 
Aeolus  ruling  the  winds.  The  modem  Lipariots  still 
maintain  the  same  pretension.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Smyth’s 
Sicily,  p.  270.)  At  a later  period  Hiera  seems  to 
have  abated  much  of  its  activity,  and  the  younger 
I.ucilius  (a  contemporary  of  Seneca)  speaks  of  its 
fires  as  in  a great  measure  cooled.  (Lucil.  Aetn. 
437.) 

We  hear  much  less  from  ancient  authors  of  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  Strongyle  than  those  of 
Hiera:  but  Diodorus  describes  them  as  of  similar 
character,  while  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  eruptions 
were  leas  violent,  but  produced  a more  brilliant  light. 
Pliny  says  nearly  the  same  thing:  and  Mela  speaks 
of  both  Hiera  and  Strongyle  as  “ burning  with  per- 
j»*tual  fire.”  Lucilius  on  the  contrary  (.4  dm*,  434) 
<1  escribes  the  latter  as  merely  smoking,  and  occa- 
sionally kindled  into  a blaze,  but  for  a short  time. 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  eruptions  both  of  Hiera 
and  Strongyle  were  observed  for  the  most  part  to 
alternate  with  those  of  Aetna,  on  which  account  it 
was  supposed  by  many  that  there  was  a subter- 
ranean communication  between  them. 

Besides  these  ordinary  volcanic  phenomena,  which 
appear  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  (as  they  still 
are  in  the  case  of  Stromboli)  in  almost  constant 
operation,  we  find  mention  of  several  more  remark- 
able and  unusual  outbursts.  The  earliest  of  these 
is  the  one  recorded  by  Aristotle  (MttcoroL  ii.  8), 
where  he  tells  us  that  “ in  the  island  of  Hiera  the 
earth  swelled  up  with  a loud  noise,  and  rose  into  the 
form  of  a considerable  hillock,  which  at  length  burst 
and  sent  forth  not  only  vapour,  but  hot  ciuders  and 
ashes  in  such  quantities  that  they  covered  the  whole 
city  of  Lipara,  and  some  of  them  were  carried  even 
to  the  coast  of  Italy.”  The  vent  from  which  they 
issued  (he  adds)  remained  still  visible:  and  this  was 
probably  one  of  the  craters  seen  by  Polybius.  At  a 
later  period  Posidonius  described  on  eruption  that 
took  place  in  the  sea  between  Hiera  and  Kuonymus, 
which  after  producing  a violent  agitation  of  the 
waters,  and  destroying  all  the  fish,  continued  to  pour 
forth  mud,  fire  and  smoke  for  several  days,  and 
ended  with  giving  rise  to  a small  island  of  a rock 
like  millstone  (lava),  on  which  the  praetor  T.  Fla- 
mininns  landed  and  offered  sacrifices.  Posidon.  ap. 
Strab.  vi.  p.  277.)  This  event  is  mentioned  by 
Posidonius  as  occurring  within  his  own  memory ; 
ivnd  from  the  mention  of  Flamininua  as  praetor  it  is 
almoat  certain  that  it  is  the  same  circumstance 
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| recorded  by  Pliny  (ii.  87)  aa  occurring  in  01.  163. 
3,  or  b.  c.  126.  The  same  phenomenon  is  less 
accurately  described  by  Julius  Obsequens  (89)  and 
Orosius  (v.  10),  both  of  whom  confirm  the  above 
date:  but  the  last  author  narrates  (iv.  20)  at  a 
much  earlier  period  (b.  c.  186)  the  sudden  emer- 
gence from  the  sea  of  an  island  which  he  erroneously 
supposes  to  have  been  the  Vulcani  Insula  itself:  but 
which  was  probably  no  other  than  the  rock  now 
called  V idea nello,  situated  at  the  NE.  extremity  of 
Volcano,  and  united  to  that  island  only  by  a narrow 
isthmus  formed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes.  It  still 
emits  smoke  and  vapour  and  contains  two  small 
craters.* 

None  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  except  Lipara,  appear 
to  have  been  inhabited  in  ancient  times  to  any  ex- 
tent. Thucydides  expressly  tells  us  (iii.  88)  that  in 
his  day  Lipara  alone  was  inhabited,  and  the  other 
islands,  Strongyle,  Didyme,  and  Hiera,  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  Liparueans;  and  this  statement  is 
confirmed  by  Diodorus  (v.  9).  Strabo  however 
speaks  of  Kuonymus  as  uninhabited  in  a manner 
that  seems  to  imply  that  the  larger  islands  were  not 
so : and  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  which  liave 
been  found  not  only  on  j Salma  and  Stromboli , but 
even  on  the  little  rode  of  Basiluzzo,  prove  tliat  they 
were  resorted  to  by  the  Romans,  probably  for  the 
sake  of  medical  baths,  for  which  the  volcanic  vapours 
afforded  every  facility.  Hiera  on  the  contrary  ap- 
parently remained  always  uninhabited,  as  it  does  at 
the  present  day.  But  the  excellence  of  its  port 
(LuriL  Aetn.  442)  rendered  it  of  importance  as  a 
naval  station,  and  we  find  both  Hiera  and  Strongyle 
occupied  by  the  fleet  of  Augustus  during  the  war  with 
Sex.  Potnpeius  in  B.  c.  36.  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  105.) 
All  the  Islands  suffered  great  disadvantage,  as  they 
still  do,  from  the  want  of  w*ater,  consequent  on  the 
light  and  porous  nature  of  the  volcanic  soil.  (Thuc. 
iii.  88;  Smyth’s  Sicily , p.  249.)  But  though  little 
adapted  for  agriculture  they  possessed  great  re- 
sources in  their  stores  of  alum,  sulphur,  and  pumice, 
which  were  derived  both  from  Hiera  and  Strongyle, 
and  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  sen  also 
abounded  in  fish ; and  produced  coral  of  the  finest 
quality.  (Plin.  xxxii.  2.  § 11,  xxxv.  15.  §§  50, 
52,  xxxvi.  21.  § 42;  LncU.  Aetn.  432.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire  which  of  the 
Aeolian  islands  lias  the  most  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  residence  of  Aeolus  himself.  Homer  certainly 
speaks  only  of  one  island,  and  is  followed  in  this 
respect  by  Virgil.  But  the  “ floating  island  ” of  the 
elder  poet,  “ girt  all  around  with  a wall  of  brass,”  is 
scarcely  susceptible  of  any  precise  geographical  de- 
termination. The  common  tradition  among  the  later 
Greeks  seems  to  have  chosen  the  island  of  Lipara 
itself  as  the  dwelling  of  Aeolus,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  fable  above  alluded  to  is  evidently  adapted  to 
this  assumption.  But  Strabo  and  I’liny  both  place 
the  abode  of  the  ruler  of  the  winds  in  Strongyle,  ami 
the  latter  transfers  to  that  island  what  others  related 
of  Hiera.  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary,  by  a strange 
confusion,  mentions  the  island  of  Aeolus  (Ai6\ou 
vtjitos,  iii.  4.  § 17)  as  something  altogether  distinct 
from  the  Aeolian  islands,  which  he  had  previously 
enumerated  separately : while  Eustathius  (<uf  Horn. 
Odyst.  x.  1 ) reckons  it  as  one  of  the  seven,  omitting 
Kuonymus  to  make  room  for  it,  though  in  another 


* The  same  event  appears  to  be  more  obscurely 
alluded  to  by  Livy  (xxxix.  56). 
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passage  (ad  Dionys.  Per.  4f>l)  he  follows  Strabo’s 
authority,  and  identifies  it  with  Strongyle. 

For  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Lipari 
Islands  and  their  volcanic  phenomena  the  reader 
may  consult  Smyth’s  Sicily,  chap.  vii.  p.  274 — 278; 
Ferrara,  Campi  Flegrei  della  Sicilia,  p.  1 99 — 252 ; 
Daubeny,  On  Volcanoes,  ch.  14,  pp.  245 — 263, 2nd 
<*dit.  The  history  of  the  islands  is  almost  wholly 
dependent  on  that  of  Lipaua,  and  will  be  found  in 
tliat  article.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AE'OLIS  (AloArr,  Awl  in),  a district  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  included  by  Strabo 
in  the  larger  division  of  Mysia.  The  limits  of 
Aeolis  arc  variously  defined  by  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers. Strabo  (p.  582)  makes  the  river  ller- 
mus  and  Phocaea  the  southern  limits  of  Aeolis  and 
the  northern  of  Ionia.  He  observes  (p.  586), 
that  “ as  Homer  makes  one  of  Aeolia  and  Truja, 
and  the  Aeolia  ns  occupied  the  whole  country  from 
the  llcnnus  to  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cyzicus  and  founded  cities,  neither  shall  I im- 
j**rfectly  make  my  description  by  putting  together 
tliat  which  is  now  properly  called  Aeolis,  which 
extends  from  the  llemius  to  Lee  turn,  and  the 
country  which  extends  from  Lectum  to  the  Ae~ 
aepus.”  Aeolis,  therefore,  properly  so  called,  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  the  promontory  of  Lectum, 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  hay  of  Adramyttium. 
The  bay  of  Adramyttium  Is  formed  by  the  S. 
coast  of  the  mountainous  tract  in  which  Ilium 
stood,  by  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  by  the  coast  of 
Aeolis  S.  of  Adramyttium,  which  runs  from  that 
town  in  a SW.  direction.  The  coast  is  irregular. 
South  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium  is  a recess,  at  the 
northern  point  of  which  are  the  Hecatonneri,  a 
numerous  group  of  small  islands,  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  which  is  the  projecting  point  of  the 
mainland,  which  lies  nearest  opposite  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lesbos.  The  peninsula  on  which  the 
town  of  Phocaea  stood,  separates  the  gulf  of  Cume 
on  the  N.  from  the  bay  of  Smyrna  on  the  S.  The 
gulf  of  Cume  receives  the  rivers  Even  us  and  CaTcus. 
The  territory  of  the  old  Aeolian  cities  extended 
northward  from  the  Hermus  to  the  CaTcus,  com- 
prising the  coast  and  a tract  reaching  10  or  12 
miles  inland.  Between  the  bay  of  Adramyttium 
and  the  CaTcus  were  the  following  towns: — Cisthene 
(KurfHivrj,  Chirin-Loi),  on  a promontory,  a deserted 
place  in  Strabo's  time.  There  was  a port,  and  a 
copper  mine  in  the  interior,  above  Cisthene.  Fur- 
ther south  were  Coryphantis  (Kopinpavris),  Hera- 
cleia('Hpa*A«ia),and  Attea  (''Arrea,  Ajasmat-koi). 
Coryphantis  and  Heraclcia  once  belonged  to  the 
Mytilcnacans.  Herodotus  (i.  149)  describes  the 
tract  of  country  which  these  Acolians  possessed,  as 
superior  in  fertility  to  the  country  occupied  by  the 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  but  inferior  in 
climate.  He  enumerates  the  following  11  cities: 
Cume,  called  Phriconis;  Lerissae,  Neon  Tcichos, 
Temnus,  Cilia,  Notium,  Aegirocssa,  Pitane,  Ae- 
gaeae,  Myrina,  and  Grynexa  Smyrna,  which  was 
originally  one  of  them,  and  mado  the  number  12, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  Herodotus  says, 
that  these  11  were  all  the  Aeolian  cities  on  the 
mainland,  except  those  in  the  Ida;  “ for  these  are 
separated”  (i.  151);  and  in  another  place  (v.  122) 
Herodotus  calls  thoee  people  Acolians  who  in- 
habited the  Ilias,  or  district  of  Ilinm.  [G.  L.] 
AEPELA  (Afwna:  Eth.  Ahrtdrijs).  1.  One  of 
the  seven  Messenian  towns,  offered  by  Agamemnon 
to  Achilles,  is  supposed  by  Strabo  to  be  the  same 
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as  Thuria,  and  by  Pausanias  the  same  as  Corone. 
(Horn.  II.  ix.  152 ; Strab.  p.  360;  Paus.  iv.  34.  § 5.) 

2.  A town  in  Cyprus,  situated  on  a mountain, 
the  ruler  of  which  is  said  to  have  removed  to  the 
plain,  upon  the  advice  of  Solon,  and  to  have  named 
the  new  town  Soli  in  honour  of  the  Athenian.  There 
is  still  a place,  called  Epe,  upon  the  mountain  above 
the  ruins  of  Soli  (Plut.  SoL  26;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.t 
Engel,  Kypros , vol.  i.  p.  75.) 

AEPY  (Aim:  Eth.  Aixinys),  a town  in  Elis,  so 
called  from  its  lofty  situation,  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Triphylian  town 
Epeium  ('Hwtiov,  "E wiov,  A irtov),  which  stood  be- 
tween Macistus  and  Heraea.  I.eake  places  it  on  the 
high  [leaked  mountain  which  lies  between  the  villages 
of  Vrind  and  Smema,  about  6 miles  in  direct  distance 
from  Olympia.  Boblayo  supposes  it  to  occupy  the 
site  of  HelUnista,  the  name  of  some  ruins  on  a hill 
between  Platiana  and  Barakou.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  592 ; 
Xcn .Hell.  iii.  2.  §30;  Poliv.  77.  §9,  iv.  80. § 13; 
Strab.  p.  349;  Steph.  B.  s.  r,;  Stat.  Thcb.  iv.  180; 
Leake,  More  a,  vol.  ii  p.  206 ; Boblayc,  Recherches, 
&c.,  p.  136.) 

AEQUI,  AEQUI'CULI  or  AEQUICULA'NI 
(Abtoi  and  AIkovoi,  Strab.;  AiVayof,  Dion.  Hal.; 
Aixot/urAoi,  Ptol.;  AfrrwAoi,  Diod.),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  warlike  nations  of  Italy,  who  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
They  inhabited  the  mountainous  district  around  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  extending  from  thence 
to  the  Lake  Fucinus,  between  the  Latins  and  tho 
Marsi,  and  adjoining  the  Hemici  on  the  east,  and  tho 
Sabines  on  the  west.  Their  territory  was  subse- 
quently included  in  Latiura,  in  the  more  extended 
sense  given  to  that  name  under  the  Roman  empire 
(Strab.  v.  p.  228,  231).  There  appears  no  doubt 
that  the  Aequiculi  or  Aequi  com  are  the  same 
people  with  the  Aequi,  though  in  the  nsage  of  later 
times  the  former  name  was  restricted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  more  central  and  lofty  vallies  of  tho 
Apennines,  while  those  who  approached  the  borders 
of  tho  Latin  plain,  and  whose  constant  wars  with 
the  Romans  have  made  them  so  familiarly  known  to 
us,  uniformly  appear  under  the  name  of  Aequi.  It 
is  probable  that  their  original  abode  was  in  the  high- 
land districts,  to  which  we  find  them  again  limited 
at  a later  period  of  their  history.  The  Aequiculi 
are  forcibly  described  by  Virgil  as  a nation  of  rude 
mountaineers,  addicted  to  the  chase  and  to  predatory 
habits,  by  which  they  sought  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  their  rugged  and  barren  soil  (Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  747;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  371;  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  93). 
As  tho  only  town  he  assigns  to  them  is  Nersae,  the 
site  of  which  is  unknown,  there  is  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  people  of  whom 
he  is  speaking,  but  he  appears  to  place  them  next 
to  the  Marsians.  Strabo  speaks  of  them  in  one 
passage  as  adjoining  the  Sabines  near  Cures,  in 
another  as  bordering  on  the  Latin  Way  (v.  pp.  231, 
237):  bo tli  of  which  statements  are  correct,  if  tho 
name  be  taken  in  its  widest  signification.  The  form 
Aequiculani  first  appears  in  Pliny  (iii  12.  § 17), 
who  however  uses  Aequiculi  also  as  equivalent  to 
it : he  appears  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vallies  bordering  on  the  Marsi,  and  the  only 
towns  he  assigns  to  them  are  Carseoli  and  Clitemia 
At  a later  period  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
almost  confined  to  the  population  of  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Salto,  between  Rente  and  the  Lake  Fucinus, 
a district  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Cicolanot 
evidently  a corruption  from  Aequiculanum. 
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No  indication  is  found  in  any  ancient  author  of 
their  origin  or  descent : but  their  constant  associa- 
tion with  the  Volscians  would  lead  us  to  refer  them 
to  a common  stock  with  that  nation,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  their  position  in  the  rugged 
upland  districts  of  the  Apennines,  renders  it  probable 
that  they  belonged  to  the  great  Oscan  or  Ausonian 
race,  which,  so  far  as  our  researches  can  extend,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  primeval  population  of  a largo 
part  of  central  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  received 
at  a later  period  a considerable  amount  of  Sabine 
influence,  and  probably  some  admixture  with  that 
race,  especially  where  the  two  nations  bordered  on 
one  another:  but  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming 
any  community  of  origin  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  72; 
Abekeu,  Mittel  I (alien , pp.  46,  47,  84). 

The  Aeq uians  first  appear  in  Roman  history  as 
occupying  the  ragged  mountain  district  at  the  Lack 
of  Tibur  and  Praenestc  (both  of  which  always  con- 
tinued to  be  Latin  towns),  and  extending  from 
thence  to  the  confines  of  the  Hcmicans,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco.  But  they  gradually 
encroached  upon  their  Latin  neighbours,  and  ex- 
tended their  power  to  the  mountain  front  immediately 
above  the  plains  of  Latium.  Thus  Bola,  which  was 
originally  a Latin  town,  was  occupied  by  them  for  a 
considerable  period  (Liv.  iv.  49):  and  though  they 
were  never  able  to  reduce  the  strong  fortress  of 
Praeneste,  they  continually  crossed  the  valley  which 
separated  them  from  the  Alban  hills  and  occupied 
the  heights  of  Mt.  Algidus.  The  great  development 
of  their  jwwer  was  coincident  with  that  of  the  Vol- 
scians, with  whom  they  were  so  constantly  asso- 
ciated, that  it  is  probable  that  the  names  and 
operations  of  the  two  nations  have  frequently  been 
confounded.  Thus  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out  that 
the  conquests  assigned  by  the  legendary  history  to 
Coriolanus,  doubtless  represent  not  only  those  of  the 
Volscians,  but  of  the  Aequians  also:  and  the  “cas- 
tellom  ad  lacura  Fucinum,”  which  Livy  describes 
(iv.  57)  as  taken  from  the  Volscians  in  b.  c.  405, 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  an  Aequian  fortress 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  259).  It 
is  impossible  here  to  recapitulate  the  endless  petty 
: wars  between  the  Aequians  and  Romans : the  fol- 
lowing brief  summary  will  supply  a general  outline 
of  their  principal  features. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Aequi  in  Roman  history 
is  daring  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prise  us*,  who 
waged  war  with  them  with  great  success,  and  re- 
duced them  to  at  least  a nominal  submission  (Strab. 
v.  p.231;  Cic.de  Rep. ii.  20).  The  second  Tarquin 
is  also  mentioned  as  having  concluded  a peace  with 
them,  which  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  same  trans- 
action (Liv.  i.  55;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  359).  Bat 
it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  monarchy 
that  they  appear  in  their  more  formidable  aspect.  In 
B.  c.  494  they  are  first  mentioned  as  invading  the 
territory  of  the  Latina,  which  led  that  people  to 
apply  for  assistance  to  Rome : and  from  this  time 
forth  the  wars  between  the  Aequians  and  Volscians 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Romans  assisted  by  the 
Latins  and  Hcmicans  on  the  other,  were  events  of 
almost  regular  and  annual  recurrence  (“  statum  jam 

* A tradition,  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
other  accounts  of  their  habits  and  character,  repre- 
sents them  as  the  people  from  whom  the  Romans 
derived  the  Jus  Fetiale  (Liv.  i.  32 ; Dion.  Hal.  ii. 
72).  Others  with  more  plausibility  referred  this  to 
the  Aequi  Falisci  (Serv.  ad  Jen.  vii.  695). 
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ac  prop©  solcnne  m singulos  annos  helium,’’  Liv.  iii. 
1 5).  Notwithstanding  the  exaggerations  and  poetical 
embellishments  with  which  the  history  of  these  war* 
has  been  disguised,  we  may  discern  pretty  clearly 
three  different  periods  or  phases  into  which  they  may 
be  divided.  1.  From  B.  c.  494  to  about  the  time 
of  the  Dccemvirate  b.  c.  450  was  the  epoch  of  the 
greatest  power  and  successes  of  the  Aequians.  Ia 
u.  c.  463  they  are  first  mentioned  as  encamping  on 
Mount  Algidus,  which  from  thenceforth  became  the 
constant  scene  of  the  conflicts  between  them  and  the 
Romans:  and  it  seems  certain  that  during  this 
period  the  Latin  towns  of  Bola,  Vitellia,  Corbio,  La- 
bi cum,  and  Pedum  fell  into  their  bands.  The  alleged 
victory  of  Cincinoatus  in  b.  c.  458,  on  which  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  later  writer* 
(Floras  i.  11),  apjiears  to  have  in  reality  done  little 
to  check  their  progress.  2.  From  b.  c.  450  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Gauls  their  arms  were  comparatively 
unsuccessful:  and  though  we  find  them  still  con- 
tending on  equal  terms  with  the  Romans  and  with 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  is  clear  that  on  the 
whole  they  had  lost  ground.  The  great  victory 
gained  over  them  by  the  dictator  A.  Postumius  Tu- 
bertus  in  B.  C.  428  may  probably  be  regarded  os  the 
turning-point  of  their  fortunes  (Liv.  iv.  26 — 29; 
Diod.  xii.  64;  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  721 ; Niebuhr,  voL  ii. 
p.  454):  and  the  year  B.  C.  415  is  the  last  in  which 
wc  find  them  occupying  their  customary  position  on 
Mount  Algidus  (Liv.  iv.  45).  It  is  not  improbable, 
as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  that  the  growing  power  of 
the  Samnites,  who  were  pressing  on  the  Volscians 
upon  the  opposite  side,  may  have  drawn  off  the 
forces  of  the  Aequians  also  to  the  support  of  their 
allies,  and  thus  rendered  them  less  able  to  cope  with 
the  power  of  Rome.  But  it  is  certain  that  before 
the  end  of  this  period  most  of  the  towns  which  they 
had  conquered  from  the  Latins  had  been  again 
wrested  from  their  hands.  3.  After  the  invasion  of 
the  Gauls  the  Aequians  appear  again  in  the  field, 
but  with  greatly  diminished  resources:  probably 
they  suffered  severely  from  the  successive  swarms  of 
barbarian  invaders  which  swept  over  this  part  of 
Italy:  and  after  two  unsuccessful  campaigns  in  B.  c. 
386  and  385  they  appear  to  have  abandoned  the 
contest  as  hopeless : nor  does  their  name  again  ap- 
pear in  Roman  history  for  the  space  of  above  80 
years.  Bnt  in  B.  c.  304  tho  fate  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Hemicnns  aroused  them  to  a last  struggle, 
which  terminated  in  their  total  defeat  and  subjection. 
Their  towns  fell  one  after  another  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  Romans,  and  the  Aequian  nation  (says 
Livy)  was  almost  utterly  exterminated  (Liv.  ix.  45). 
This  expression  is  however  certainly  exaggerated, 
for  we  find  them  again  having  recourse  to  arms  twice 
within  the  next  few  years,  though  on  both  occasions 
without  success  (Liv.  x.  1,  9).  It  was  probably 
after  the  last  of  these  attempts  that  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens:  and  became 
included  in  the  two  new  tribes,  the  Anionsis  and  Te- 
rentina,  which  were  created  at  this  period  (Cic.  de 
Off.  i.  11;  Liv.  x.  9;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  267). 

From  this  time  the  name  of  the  Aequi  altogether 
disappears  from  history,  and  would  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  being  probably  merged  in  that 
of  the  Latins : but  those  of  Aequiculi  and  Acquicu- 
lani  still  occur  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  upland 
and  more  secluded  vallies  which  were  not  included 
within  the  limits  of  Latium,  but  belonged  to  the 
fourth  region  of  Augustus:  and  afterwards  to  the 
province  called  Valeria.  In  Imperial  tiroes  we  even 
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find  the  Aequiculani  in  the  valley  of  the  Salto  con- 
st itntiug  a regular  municipal  body,  so  that 44  Res 
Publica  Aequiculanorum  ” and  a “ Municipium  Ae- 
quicolanorum " are  found  in  inscriptions  of  that 
period  (Orell.  no.  393 1 ; Ann.  deli.  Inst.  vol.  vi. 
p.  Ill,  not.).  Probably  this  was  a mere  aggregation 
of  scattered  villages  and  hamlets  such  as  ore  still 
found  in  the  district  of  the  Cicolano.  In  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  (p.  255)  we  find  mention  of  the  “ Ecicy- 
lanus  ager,”  evidently  a corruption  of  Aequiculanus, 
as  is  shown  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  form  in 
charters  and  documents  of  the  middle  ages  (Holsten. 
not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  156). 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  the  names  of 
scarcely  any  cities  belonging  to  the  Aequians  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  Livy  tells  us  that  in  the 
decisive  campaign  of  b.  c.  304,  forty-one  Aequian 
towns  were  taken  by  the  Roman  consuls  (ix.  45): 
but  he  mentions  none  of  them  by  name,  and  from  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  were  reduced,  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  places  of  little  importance. 
Many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  now  scat- 
tered in  the  hill  country  between  the  rallies  of  the 
Sacco  and  the  Anio  probably  occupy  ancient  sites : 
two  of  these,  CiviteBa  and  Olevano,  present  remains 
of  ancient  walls  and  substructions  of  rude  polygonal 
masonry,  which  may  probably  he  referred  to  a very 
early  period  (Abeken,  M it  tel  Italien , pp.  140, 147; 
Builttt.  dtlL  Inst.  1841,  p.  49).  The  numerous 
vestiges  of  ancient  cities  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Salto,  may  also  belong  in  many  instances  to  the 
Aequians,  rather  than  the  Aborigines,  to  whom  they 
have  been  generally  referred.  The  only  towns  ex- 
pressly assigned  to  the  Aequiculi  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy are  Carbeou  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Turttno, 
and  C lite  ion  a in  that  of  the  Salto.  To  these  may 
be  added  Alba  Fccexsej,  which  we  are  expressly 
told  by  Livy  was  founded  in  the  territory  of  the 
Aequians,  though  on  account  of  its  superior  im- 
portance, Pliny  ranks  the  Albenses  as  a separate 
people  (Pliny  iii.  12. 17 ; Ptol.iii.  1.  § 56;  Liv.  x.  1). 
Vakia,  which  is  assigned  to  the  Aequians  by  several 
modern  writers,  appears  to  have  been  properly  a 
Sabine  town.  Xersae,  mentioned  by  Virgil  (Aen. 
vii.  744)  as  the  chief  place  of  the  Aequiculi,  is  not 
noticed  by  any  other  writer,  and  its  site  is  wholly 
uncertain.  Besides  these,  PKny  (/.  c.)  mentions  the 
Comini,  Tadiates,  Caedici,  and  Alfatemi  as  towns 
or  communities  of  the  Aequiculi,  which  had  ceased 
to  exist  in  his  time:  all  four  names  are  otherwise 
wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEQUIXOCTIUM  or  AEQUINOCTIAE  (Fu- 
chament ),  a Roman  fort  in  Upper  Pannonia,  situ- 
ated upon  the  Danube,  and  according  to  the  Xotitia 
Imperii,  the  quarters  of  a squadron  of  Dalmatian 
cavalry.  (Tab.  PeuL;  Itin.  Antonin.)  [W.B.D.] 

AEROPUS,  a mountain  in  Greek  Illyria,  on  the  I 
river  Aous,  and  opposite  to  Mount  Asnaus.  Aeropus 
prolwbly  corresponds  to  Trcbutin,  and  Asnaus  to  j 
Nemcrtzika.  (Liv.  xxxii.  5 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  i.  p.  389.) 

AESETUS  (6  Afaipror),  a river  of  Northern 
Mysia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  ii.  825,  &c.)  as 
flowing  past  Zclcia,  at  the  foot  of  Ida;  and  in  another 
passage  (II.  xii.  21)  as  one  of  the  streams  that  flow 
from  Ida.  According  to  Strabo's  interpretation  of 
Homer,  the  A esc  pus  was  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Mysia.  The  Aesepus  is  the  largest  river  of  Mysia. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  rises  in  Mount  Cotylus,  one 
of  the  summits  of  Ida  (p.  602),  and  the  distance 
between  its  source  and  its  outlet  is  near  500  stadia. 


It  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Caresus,  another 
stream  which  flows  from  Cotylus;  and  then  taking 
a XE.  and  N.  course,  it  enters  the  Propontis,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Granicus  and  the  city  of 
Cyzicns.  The  modem  name  appears  not  to  be 
clearly  ascertained.  Leake  calls  it  BoUtt.  [G.  L.] 
AESETtNIA  (A urfpy'ia:  Eth.  Aeseminus;  but 
Pliny  and  later  writers  have  Eserninus),a  city  of  Sam- 
ninm,  included  within  the  territory  of  the  Pentrian 
tribe,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  on  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  that  river,  and  distant  14 
miles  from  Venafrum.  The  Itinerary  (in  which  the 
name  is  corruptly  written  Semi ) places  it  on  tho  road 
from  Aufidcua  to  Bovianum,  at  the  distance  of  28 
M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  18  from  the  latter;  hut  tho 
former  number  is  corrupt,  as  are  the  distances  in  the 
Tabula.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  102;  Tab.  Pent.;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 67;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  568.)  The 
modem  city  of  Isemia  retains  the  ancient  site  as 
well  as  name.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  history 
occurs  in  b.  c.  295,  at  which  time  it  had  already 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  together  with 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Vultumus.  (Liv.  x.  31.) 
After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Samnites,  a 
colony,  with  Latin  rights  (colonia  Latina)  was  settled 
there  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  264 ; and  this  is  again 
mentioned  in  b.  c.  209  as  one  of  the  eighteen  which 
remained  faithful  to  Rome  at  the  most  trying  period 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  Epit.  xvi.  xxvii. 
10;  Veil.  Pat.  I 14.)  During  the  Social  War  it 
adhered  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  was  gallantly  de- 
fended against  the  Samnite  general  Vottins  Cato,  by 
Marcellus,  nor  was  it  till  after  a long  protracted  siege 
that  it  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender,  b.  c. 
90.  Henceforth  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
confederates  ; and  at  a later  period  of  the  contest 
afforded  a shelter  to  the  Samnite  leader,  Papius  Mu- 
tilus,  after  his  defeat  by  Sulla.  It  even  became  for 
a time,  after  the  successive  fall  of  Corfinium  and 
Bovianuin,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Italian  allies. 
(Liv.  Epit.  lxxii,  lxxiii.;  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  41,  51; 
Diod.  xxxvii.  Exc.  Phot.  p.  539 ; Sisenna  ap.  Nonium , 
p.  70.)  At  this  time  it  was  evidently  a place  of 
importance  and  a strong  fortress,  hut  it  was  so  se- 
verely punished  for  its  defection  by  Sulla  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Samnites,  that  Strabo  speaks  cf  it 
as  in  his  time  utterly  deserted.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238, 
250.)  We  learn,  however,  that  a colony  was  sent 
there  by  Caesar,  and  again  by  Augustus;  but  appa- 
rently with  little  success,  on  which  account  it  was  re- 
colonized under  Nero.  It  never,  however,  enjoyed  the 
rank  of  a colony,  but  appears  from  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a municipal  town  of  some  importance  in 
the  time  of  Trajan  and  tho  Antonines.  To  this 
period  belong  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  a fine 
Roman  bridge,  still  visible;  while  the  lower  parts  of 
the  modem  walls  present  considerable  portions  of 
polygonal  construction,  which  may  be  assigned  either 
to  the  ancient  Samnite  city,  or  to  the  first  Roman 
colony.  The  modem  city  is  still  the  see  of  a bishop, 
and  contains  about  7000  inhabitants.  (Lib.  Colon, 
pp.  233,  260 ; Zuinpt,  dt  Coloniis,  pp.  307,  360, 
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392  ; Inserr.  ap.  Romnnelli,  vol.  fi.  pp.  470,  471 ; 
Craven's  Abruai,  vol.  ii.  p.  83;  Hoare'a  Classical 
Tour , vol.  L p.  227.) 

The  coins  of  Aesernia,  which  arc  found  only  in 
copper,  and  have  the  legend  aiskrmxo,  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  first  Roman  colony;  the  style  of 
their  execution  attests  the  influence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Campania.  (Millingen,  Numismatique  de 
r Italic,  p.  218.)  [E.H.B.] 

AE'SICA,  was  a Roman  frontier  castle  in  the 
line  of  Hadrian's  rampart,  and  probably  correspowla 
to  the  Hite  of  Grealchesler.  It  is,  however,  placed 
by  some  antiquaries  at  the  Danish  village  of  Ae- 
therby,  on  the  river  Esk.  It  is  mentioned  by 
George  of  Ravenna,  and  in  the  Notit ia  Imperii , and 
was  the  quarters  of  Cuhors  I.  Astorum.  [ W.  B.  D.J 

AESIS  (A  la  is,  Strab.;  Aloivot , App.),  a river  on 
the  east  coast  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines 
near  Matiliea,  ami  flows  into  the  Adriatic,  between 
Ancona  and  Sena  Gallica;  it  is  still  called  the  Esino. 
It  constituted  in  early  times  the  boundary  between 
the  territory  of  the  Scnonian  Gauls  and  Picenum ; 
and  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Italy  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic.  But  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Senones,  when  the  confines  of  Italy 
were  extended  to  the  Rubicon,  the  Acsia  became  the 
boundary  between  the  two  provinces  of  Umbria  and 
Picenum.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  217,  227,  241  ; Plin.  iii. 
14.  19;  Mela,  H.  4;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 22,  where  the 
name  Is  corruptly  written  'Actios;  Liv.  v.  35.)  Ac- 
cording to  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  446)  it  derived  its 
appellation  from  a Pelasgian  chief  of  that  name,  who 
had  ruled  over  this  part  of  Italy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Aesinus  of  Appian  (B.  C.  L 87),  on 
the  banks  of  which  a great  battle  was  fought  between 
Mete  11  us  and  Carinas,  the  lieutenant  of  Carbo,  in 
B.  c.  82,  is  the  same  with  the  Acsis  of  other  writers. 

In  the  Itinerary  we  find  a station  (ai>  Aesim)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  distant  12  M.  P. 
from  Sena  Gallica,  and  8 from  Ancona.  (Itin.  Ant 
p.  316.)  [E.H.B.] 

AESIS  or  AE'SIUM  (Alerts,  Ptol. ; Afrnor,  Strab. ; 
Eth.  Aesinas,  -atis),  a town  of  Umbria  situated  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  10 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  Is  still  called  Jest , and  is 
an  episcopal  town  of  some  consideration.  Pliny  men- 
tions it  only  as  an  ordinary  municipal  town : but  we 
learn  from  several  inscriptions  that  it  was  a Roman 
colony,  though  the  period  when  it  attained  this  rank 
is  unknown.  (Inscrr.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  446.  1,  2; 
Orelli,  no.  3899,  3900;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  359.) 
According  to  Pliny  (II.  N . xi.  42,  97)  it  was  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  cheeses. 

The  form  Aesium,  which  is  found  only  in  Strabo, 
is  probably  erroneous,  Afcrior  being,  according  to 
Kramer,  a corrupt  reading  for  'Atrloioy.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
227;  Ptol.  iii.  1.6  53;  Plin.  iii.  14.  19.)  [E.H.B.] 

AESI'TAE (Aurrrai  or  AforJrai,  Ptol.  v.  19.  § 2; 
comp.  Bochart.  Phaleg.  h.  8),  were  probably  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  upon  the  borders  of  Chal- 
daea,  which  the  Hebrews  designated  as  the  land  of 
Ur  (Job,  i.  1 , xv.  17 ; Jerem.  xxv.  20),  and  which  the 
70  translators  render  by  the  word  Ainrmi  (comp. 
Winer,  liibl.  ReabcOrterb.  vol.  ii.  p.755).  Strabo 
(p.  767)  calls  the  Regio  Aesitarum  Macina  ( Utuctyrf). 
They  were  a nomad  e race,  bat  from  their  possessing 
houses  and  villages,  had  apparently  settled  pastures 
on  the  Chaldaean  border.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AESON  or  AESO'NIS  (A lour,  Aiovrls:  Eth. 
A lo Arnos),  n town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  the 
name  of  which  is  derived  from  Acson,  the  father  of 
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Jason.  (Apod.  Khod.  i.  411,  and  Scbol.;  Steph. 

B.  s.  v .) 

AE'STUI  (tliis  is  the  correct  reading),  a people 
of  Germany,  consisting  of  several  tribes  (Acstuo- 
rum  gentes),  whose  manners  arc  minutely  described 
by  Tacitus  ( Germ.  45).  They  dwelt  in  the  NE.  of 
Germany,  on  the  SE.  or  E.  of  the  Baltic,  bordering 
on  the  Venedi  of  Sannatia.  In  their  general  ap- 
pearance and  manners  they  resembled  the  Sacvi : 
their  language  was  nearer  to  that  of  Britain.  They 
worshipped  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  whose  honour 
they  wore  images  of  boars,  which  served  them  as 
amulets  in  war.  They  had  little  iron,  and  used 
clubs  instead  of  it.  They  worked  more  patiently  at 
tilling  the  land  than  the  rest  of  the  Germans.  They 
gathered  amber  on  their  coasts,  selling  it  for  tire 
Roman  market,  with  astonishment  at  its  price. 
They  called  it  Glessum , jerhnps  Gins,  i.  e.  glass. 
They  are  also  mentioned  by  Cassiudorus  ( l'«r.  v. 
Ep.  2.)  They  were  the  occupants  of  the  present 
coast  of  Prussia  and  Courland , as  is  evident  by 
what  Tacitus  says  about  their  gathering  amber. 
Their  name  is  probably  collective,  and  signifies  tire 
East  men.  It  appears  to  have  reached  Tacitus  in 
the  form  Easte,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
Esthen,  the  German  name  of  the  Esthonians.  Tire 
statement  of  Tacitus,  that  the  language  of  the  Aestui 
was  nearer  to  that  of  Britain,  is  explained  by  Dr. 
Latham  by  the  supposition  tliat  the  language  of  tire 
Aestui  was  then  called  Prussian , and  that  the  simi- 
larity of  this  word  to  British  caused  it  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  latter.  On  the  various  questions 
respecting  the  Aestui,  see  Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt  i.  pp. 
420—422,  and  Latham,  The  Germania  of  Tacitus , 
p.  166,  seq.  [P.  S.] 

AE'SULA  (Eth.  Acsul&nus),  a city  of  Lari  uni, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  among  those  which  in  his  time 
had  entirely  ceased  to  exist  (iii.  5.  § 9).  It  appears 
from  his  statement  to  have  been  one  of  the  colonies 
or  dependencies  of  Alba,  but  its  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  In  the  Second  Punic 
War,  however,  the  Arx  Aesulania  is  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  one  of  the  strongholds  which  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  occupy  with  a garrison  on  the  approach 
of  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxvi.  9.)  The  well-known  allu- 
sion of  Horace  (Cams.  iii.  29.  6)  to  the  u dcclivo 
arvum  Aesulae,"  shows  that  its  name  at  least  was 
still  familiarly  known  in  his  day,  whether  the  city 
still  existed  or  not,  and  points  to  its  situation  in  full 
view  of  Rome,  probably  on  the  hills  near  Tibur. 
Gell  h:is  with  much  probability  placed  it  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  called  Monte  Affiiano , about 
2 miles  SE.  of  Tivoli,  which  is  a conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  the  view  from  Rome,  and  the  summit  of 
which  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  so  as  to 
render  it  well  adapted  for  a look-out  station.  The 
Arx  mentioned  by  Livy  was  probably  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  town  lower  down,  where 
Gell  observed  vestiges  of  ancient  roads,  and  “ many 
foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  in  irregular  blocks.* 
Nibby  supposes  it  to  have  occupied  a hill,  called  in 
the  middle  ages  Code  Faustiniano,  which  is  a lower 
offshoot  of  the  same  mountain,  further  towards  the 
S. ; but  this  position  does  not  seem  to  correspond  so 
well  with  the  expressions  either  of  Livy  or  Horace. 
(Gell,  Topography  of  Rome,  p.  9 ; Nibby,  IXntomi 
di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  32.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  14) 
speaks  of  a colony  being  sent  in  the  year  246  B.  c. 
to  Aksulum  ; bat  it  seems  impossible  that  a place 
so  close  to  Rome  itself  should  have  been  colonized  at 
so  late  a period,  and  that  no  subsequent  mention 
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should  be  found  of  it;  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
we  should  read  ASCULUM.  [E.  H.  B.J 

AESYME.  [ObstxbJ 

AETHAEA  (ATBcua:  Eth.  AiBaitis),  a town  of 
Mcsscnia  of  unknown  site,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
revolted  from  Sparta  with  the  Thuriatae  in  b.  c. 
464.  (Thuc.  i.  101 ; Steph.  B.  *.  r.) 

AETHI'CES,  a barbarous  Epirot  clan,  who  lived 
by  robbery,  are  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  Thessalian 
side  of  Pindus.  They  are  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  relates  that  the  Centaurs,  expelled  by  Peirithous 
from  Mt.  Pelion,  took  refuge  among  the  Aethices. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  744;  Strab.  pp.  327,  434;  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  Aid  tula.) 

AETH10TIA  (v  AlBiovla,  Herod,  iii.  114;  Dion 
Cass.  Uv.  5;  Strab.  pp.  2,  31,  38,  Ac.;  Plin.  II.  N. 
v.  8.  § 8,  vi.  30.  § 35;  Seneca,  Q.  JV.  iv.  2,  Ac.; 
Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Ai Bloif/,  AiBiowevs,  Aethiops,  fern. 
Aldtown:  Arlj.  AiOiowikSs,  Aethinpicus;  the  Kish 
of  the  Hebrews,  Ezech.  xxxix.  10;  Job.  xxviii.  19; 
Arnos  ix.  7),  corresponds,  in  ita  more  extended  ac- 
ceptation, to  the  modem  regions  of  Nubia , Seminar , 
Kordofan  and  northern  Abyssinia.  In  describing 
Aethiopia  however,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
employment  of  the  nanio  as  an  ethnic  or  generic 
designation  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  as 
restricted  to  the  province  or  kingdom  of  Meroe,  or 
the  civilised  Aethiopia  (rj  AiBionia  i/rip  A fymrrov, 
or  intb  Aiyxnrrov,  Herod,  ii.  146;  Ptol.  iv.  7.) 

Aethiopia,  os  a generic  or  ethnic  designation, 
comprises  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  who  dwelt  be- 
tween the  equator,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic, 
for  Strabo  speaks  of  Hesperian  Acthiopians  S.  of  the 
Phamsii  and  Mauri,  and  Herodotus  (iv.  197)  de- 
scribes them  as  occupying  the  whole  of  South  Libya. 
The  name  Aethiopians  is  probably  Semitic,  and  if 
indigenous,  certainly  so,  since  the  Aethiopic  language 
is  pure  Semitic.  Mr.  Salt  says  that  to  this  day  the 
Abissinians  call  themselves  Itiopjawan.  The  Greek 
geographers  however  derived  the  name  from  of dot  — 
and  applied  it  to  all  the  sun-burnt  dark-com- 
plexioned races  above  Egypt  Herodotus  (iii.  94, 
vii.  70)  indeed  speaks  of  Aethiopians  of  Asia,  whom 
he  probably  so  designated  from  their  being  of  a darker 
hue  than  their  immediate  neighbours.  Like  the 
Aethiopians  of  the  Nile,  they  were  tributary  to  Persia 
in  the  reign  of  Darius.  They  were  a straight-haired 
race,  while  their  Libyan  namesakes  were,  according 
to  the  historian,  woolly-haired.  But  the  expression 
(ovAdraror  Tpix&pa)  must  not  be  construed  too 
literally,  as  neither  the  ancient  Aethiopians,  as  de- 
pictured on  the  monuments,  nor  their  modem  repre- 
sentatives, the  BishArics  and  Shangallas,  have,  strictly 
speaking,  the  negro-hair.  The  Asiatic  Aethiopians 
were  an  equestrian  people,  wearing  crests  and  head 
armour  made  of  the  hide  and  manes  of  horses.  From 
Herodotus  (£,  c.)  we  infer  that  they  were  a Mongolic 
race,  isolated  in  the  steppes  of  Kurdistan. 

The  boundaries  of  the  African  Aethiopians  ore  ne- 
cessarily indefinite.  If  they  were,  as  seems  probable, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Shangallas , Bisharies , and  A'u- 
bians,  their  frontiers  may  be  loosely  stated  as  to  the 
8.  the  Abyssinian  Highlands,  to  the  W.  the  Libyan 
desert,  to  the  N.  Egypt  and  Marmarica,  and  to  the 
E.  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  boun- 
daries of  Aethiopia  Proper,  or  Meroe,  will  admit  of 
more  particular  definition. 

Their  Eastern  frontier  however  being  a coast  line 
may  bo  described.  It  extended  from  lat.  9 to  Lat. 
24  N.  Beginning  at  the  headland  of  Prnsum  ( Cape 
del  Gordo),  where  Africa  Barbara  commences,  we 
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come  successively  upon  the  promontory  of  Rhaptum 
('Parrd**  upo y),  Noti  Comu  (NJtou  Ktpas),  Point 
Zingis  (Z.iyyls),  Aromatu  ( hpupdruv  &xpov.  Cape 
Guarda/ui),  the  easternmost  point  of  Africa;  the 
headland  of  Elephas  (’EAe^xzr;  Djtbel  Feeh  or  Cape. 
Felix);  Mnemium  (Mtnjptiov.  Cape  Calmez),  the 
extreme  spur  of  Mt.  Isium  ('Itno*'  bpos),  and,  finally, 
the  headland  of  Baziuin,  a little  to  the  south  of  the 
Sinus  Immundus,  or  Foul  Bay , nearly  in  the  parallel 
of  Syenc.  The  coast  line  was  much  indented,  and 
contained  some  good  harbours,  Avaliticus  Sin  its, 
Aduliticus  Sinus,  Ac.,  which  in  the  Macedonian  era, 
if  not  earlier,  were  the  emporia  of  an  active  commerce 
both  with  Arabia  and  Libya.  (Ptol.;  Strabo;  Plin.) 

From  the  headland  of  Bazium  to  Mount  Zingis,  a 
barrier  of  primitive  rocks  intermingled  with  basalt  and 
limestone  extends  and  rises  to  a height  of  8000 
feet  in  some  parts.  In  the  north  of  this  range  were 
the  gold  mines,  from  which  the  Aethiopians  derived 
an  abundance  of  that  metal.  Aethiopia  was  thus  se- 
parated from  its  coast  and  harbours,  which  were  ac- 
cessible from  the  interior  only  by  certain  gorges,  t he 
caravan  roads.  The  western  slope  of  this  range  was 
also  steep,  and  the  streams  were  rapid  and  often 
dried  up  in  summer.  A tract,  called  the  eastern 
desert,  accordingly  intervened  between  tho  Arabian 
hills  and  the  Nile  and  its  tributary  the  Astaboras. 
The  river  system  of  Aethiopia  differed  indeed  consi- 
derably from  that  of  Egypt.  The  Nile  from  its 
junction  with  the  Astaboras  or  Tacasze  presented, 
during  a course  of  nearly  700  miles,  alternate  rapids 
and  cataracts,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  available  for 
inland  navigation.  Its  fertilising  overflow  was  also 
much  restricted  by  high  escarped  banks  of  limestone, 
and  its  alluvial  deposit  rarely  extended  two  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  and  more  frequently  covered 
only  a narrow  strip.  Near  the  river  dhourra  or  millet 
was  rudely  cultivated,  and  canals  now  choked  up  with 
sand,  show  that  the  Acthiopians  practised  the  art  of 
irrigation.  Further  from  the  Nile  were  pastures  and 
thick  jungle-forests,  where,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  the 
gadfly  prevailed,  and  drove  the  herdsmen  and  their 
cattle  into  the  Arabian  hills.  The  jungle  and  swamps 
abounded  with  wild  beasts,  and  elephants  were  both 
caught  for  sale  and  used  as  food  by  the  natives.  As 
rain  falls  scantily  in  the  north,  Aethiopia  must  have 
contained  a considerable  portion  of  waste  land  beside 
its  eastern  and  western  deserts.  In  the  south  tho 
Abyssinian  highlands  are  the  cause  of  greater  hu- 
midity, and  consequently  of  more  general  fertility. 
The  whole  of  this  region  has  at  present  been  very 
imperfectly  explored.  The  natives  who  have  been 
for  centuries  carried  off  by  their  northern  neigh- 
bours to  the  slave-markets  are  hostile  to  strangers. 
Bruce  and  Burckhardt  skirted  only  the  northern 
and  southern  borders  of  Aethiopia  above  Meroe : junglo 
fever  and  wild  beasts  exclude  the  traveller  from  the 
valleyB  of  the  Astapus  and  Astaboras : and  the  sands 
have  buried  most  of  the  cultivable  soil  of  ancient 
Aethiopia.  Yet  it  is  probablo  that  two  thousand 
years  have  made  few  changes  in  the  general  aspect 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  this  vague  region  was  a mixture 
of  Arabian  and  Libyan  races  in  combination  witli  tho 
genuine  Aethiopians.  The  latter  were  distinguished 
by  well  formed  and  supple  limbs,  and  by  a facial 
outline  resembling  the  Caucasian  in  all  but  its  in- 
clination to  prominent  lips  and  a somewhat  sloping 
forehead.  Tho  elongated  Nubian  eye,  depictured  on 
the  monuments,  is  still  seen  in  the  Shangallas.  As 
neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  penetrated  beyond  Napata, 
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the  ancient  capital  of  Meroe,  our  accounts  of  the 
various  Aethiopian  tribes  are  extremely  scanty  and 
perplexing.  Their  principal  divisions  were  the  Colobi, 
the  Blcramyes,  the  Icthyophagi,  the  Macrobii,  and 
the  Troglodytac.  But  besides  these  were  various 
tribes,  probably  however  of  the  same  stock,  which 
were  designated  according  to  their  peculiar  diet  and 
employments.  The  Rhizophagi  or  Root-eaters,  who 
fed  upon  dhourra  kneaded  with  the  bark  of  trees ; the 
Creophagi,  who  lived  on  boiled  flesh,  and  were  a 
pa  toral  tribe;  the  Chelenophagi,  whose  food  was 
shell-fish  caught  in  the  saline  estuaries ; the  Acrido- 
phagi  or  locust-  caters ; the  Struthophagi  and  Ele- 
phantophagi,  who  hunted  the  ostrich  and  elephant, 
and  some  others  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  Gagauda,  took  their  name  from  a particular 
locality.  The  following,  however,  had  a fixed  ha- 
bitation, although  we  find  them  occasionally  men- 
tioned at  some  distance  from  the  probable  site  of  the 
main  tribe. 

( 1 .)  The  Blemmtes,  and  Mkoabari,  who  dwelt 
between  the  Arabian  hills  and  the  Tacaai  were  ac- 
cording to  Quatreinbre  de  Quincy  ( Memoirtt  sur 
FEgt/pfe,  ii.  p.  127),  the  ancestors  of  the  modern 
Bischaries , whom  earlier  writers  denominate  Be  jot  or 
Bedjas.  They  practised  a rnde  kind  of  agriculture ; but 
the  greater  part  were  herdsmen,  hunters,  and  caravan 
guides.  [Blemmtes.]  (2)  Icthyophagi  or  fish- 
eaters,  dwelt  on  the  sea  coast  between  the  Sinus 
Adulicus  and  the  Regio  Troglodytica,  and  of  all  these 
savage  races  were  probably  the  least  civilised.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  the  Icthyophagi  were  a degraded 
branch  of  the  Troglodytae.  Their  dwellings  were 
clefts  and  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  they  did  not  even 
possess  any  fishing  implements,  but  fed  on  the  fish 
which  the  ebb  left  behind.  Yet  Herodotus  informs 
us  (iii.  20)  that  Cambyses  employed  Icthyophagi 
from  Elephantine  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  spies  previous 
to  his  expedition  into  the  interior  — an  additional 
proof  of  the  uncertain  site  and  wide  dispersion 
of  the  Aethiopian  tribes.  (3)  The  Macrobii  or 
long-lived  Aethiopians. — Of  this  nation,  if  it  were 
not  the  people  of  Mcroe,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
the  site.  From  the  accoantof  Herodotus  (iii.  17)  it 
appears  that  they  were  advanced  in  civilisation,  since 
they  possessed  a king,  laws,  a prison,  and  a market; 
understood  the  working  of  metals,  had  gold  in  abun- 
dance, and  had  made  some  progress  in  the  arts.  Yet 
of  agricultnre  they  knew  nothing,  for  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  bread.  Herodotus  places  them  on  the 
shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  “ at  the  furthest  comer  of 
the  earth.”  But  the  Persians  did  not  approach  their 
abode,  and  the  Greeks  spoke  of  the  Macrobii  only 
from  report.  Bruce  (ii.  p.  554)  places  them  to  the 
north  of  Fazukla,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gold 
countries,  Cuba  and  Nuba,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
and  regards  them  as  Shang alias.  (4)  The  Tuo- 
ciLODYTAE  or  cave-dwellers  were  seated  between  the 
Blcmmyes  and  Megabari,  and  according  to  Agathar- 
cides  (ap.  I>iod.  i.  30.  § 3,  iii.  32,  33)  they  were 
herdsmen  with  their  separate  chiefs  orprinces  of  tribes. 
Their  habitations  were  not  merely  clefts  in  the  rocks, 
but  carefully  wrought  vaults,  laid  out  in  cloisters  and 
squares,  like  the  catacombs  at  Naples,  whither  in 
the  rainy  season  they  retired  with  their  herds.  Their 
food  was  milk  and  clotted  blood.  In  the  dry  months 
they  occupied  the  pastures  which  slope  westward  to 
the  Astaboras  and  Nile. 

The  boundaries  of  Aethiopia  Proper  A iBtoirla 

vw«p  Alyvwrov')  are  more  easy  to  determine.  To  the 
south  indeed  they  are  uncertain,  but  probably  com- 
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menced  a little  above  the  modem  village  of  Khartoum, 
where  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  Blue  or  Dark  River,  unites 
with  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  Nile.  (Lat.  15° 
37'  N.,  long.  33°  E.)  The  desert  of  Bahiouda  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  formed  its  western  limit : 
its  eastern  frontier  was  the  river  Astaboras  and  the 
northern  upland  of  Abyssinia  — the  Kpi}pvo\  frjr 
'ApaSias  of  Diodorus  (i.  33).  To  the  N.  Aethiopia 
was  bounded  by  a province  called  Dodecaschoenus  or 
Aetliiopia  Aegypti — a debateable  land  subject  some- 
times to  the  Thebaid  and  sometimes  to  the  kings  of 
Meroe.  The  high  civilisation  of  Aethiopia,  as  at- 
tested by  historians  and  confirmed  by  its  monuments, 
was  confined  to  the  insular  area  of  Meroi*  and  to 
Aethiopia  Aegypti,  and  is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Merge. 

The  connection  between  Egypt  anti  Aethiopia  was 
at  all  periods  very  intimate.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Nile  valley  and  of  Aethiopia  were  indeed  branches 
of  the  same  Haniite  stream,  and  differed  ouly  in 
degree  of  civilisation.  Whether  religion  and  the  arts 
descended  or  ascended  the  Nile  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  discussion.  From  Herodotus  (ii.  29)  it 
would  appear  that  the  worship  of  Ammon  and  Osiris 
(Zeus  and  Dionysus)  was  imparted  by  Meroe  to 
Egypt.  The  annual  procession  of  the  Holy  Ship, 
with  the  shrine  of  the  Ram-headed  god,  from  Thebes 
to  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  as  depicted  on  the 
temple  of  Karaak  and  on  several  Nubian  monuments, 
probably  commemorates  the  migration  of  Airnnon- 
worship  from  Meroe  to  Upper  Egypt.  Diodorus  also 
says  (iii.  3)  that  the  people  above  Meroe  worship 
Isis,  Pan,  Heracles,  and  Zeus : and  his  assertion  would 
be  confirmed  by  monuments  in  Upper  Nubia  bearing 
the  head  of  Isis,  &c.,  could  we  be  certain  of  the  date 
of  their  erection.  The  Aethiopian  monarchy  was 
even  more  strictly  sacerdotal  than  that  of  Egypt,  at 
least  the  power  of  the  priesthood  was  longer  undis- 
puted. “ In  Aethiopia,”  says  Diodorus  (iii.  6),  “ the 
priests  send  a sentence  of  death  to  the  king,  when 
they  think  he  has  lived  long  enough.  The  order  to 
die  is  a mandate  of  the  gods.”  In  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (b.c.284— -246)  however  an  important 
revolution  took  place.  Ergamenes,a  monarch  who  had 
some  tincture  of  Greek  arts  and  philosophy,  put  all 
the  priests  to  death  (Diod.iii.6.  § 3),  and  plundered 
their  goldon  temple  at  Napata  ( Barkal  ?).  If  He- 
rodotus (ii.  100)  were  not  misinformed  by  tho  priests 
of  Memphis,  18  Aethiopian  kings  were  among  the 
predecessors  of  Seaortasen.  The  monuments  however 
do  not  record  this  earlier  dynasty.  Sesortasen  is  said 
by  the  same  historian  to  have  conquered  Aethiopia 
(Herod,  ii.  106);  but  his  occupation  must  have  been 
merely  transient,  since  he  also  affirms  that  the  country 
above  Egypt  had  never  been  conquered  (iii.  2 1 ).  But 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century  b.  c.  an  Aethi- 
opian dynasty,  the  25th  of  Egypt,  reigned  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  contained  three  kings — Sahara,  Sebichus, 
and  Taracns  or  Tirhakah.  At  this  epoch  the  annals 
of  Aethiopia  become  connected  with  universal  history. 
Sabaco  and  his  successors  reigned  at  Napata,  probably 
seated  at  that  bend  of  the  Nile  where  the  rocky 
island  of  Mogreb  divides  its  stream.  The  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  Aethic»pian  king  was  little  more 
than  a change  of  dynasty,  as  the  royal  families  of 
tho  two  kingdoms  had  previously  been  united  by  in- 
termarriages. Bocchoris,  the  last  Egyptian  monarch 
of  the  24th  dynasty,  was  put  to  a cruel  death  by 
Sabaco,  yet  Diodorus  (i.  60)  commends  the  latter  as 
exetnplarily  pious  and  merciful.  Herodotus  (ii.  137) 
represents  Sabaco  as  substituting  for  criminals  corn- 
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pulsory  labour  in  the  mines  for  the  punishment  of 
death.  Diodorus  also  celebrates  the  mildness  and 
justice  of  another  Aethiopiau  kin?,  whom  he  calls 
Actisanes,  and  rumours  of  such  virtues  may  have 
rocured  for  the  Acthiopian  race  the  epithet  of  “ tlie 
lameless.”  (Horn.  //.  i.  423.) 

Sebichus,  the  So  or  Seva  of  the  Scriptures,  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Sabaco.  He  was  an  ally 
of  Hoshca,  kin?  of  Israel;  but  he  was  unable,  or  too 
tardy  in  his  movements,  to  prevent  the  capture  of 
Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  kin?  of  Assyria,  in  b.  c. 
722.  One  result  of  the  captivity  of  Israel  was  an 
intinx  of  Hebrew  exiles  into  Egypt  and  Aethiopia, 
and  eventually  the  dissemination  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
ligion in  the  country  north  of  Elephantine.  Before 
this  catastrophe,  the  Psalmist  and  the  Prophets 
(Psalm,  lxxxvii.  4;  Isaiah , xx.  5;  Nahum , iii.  9; 
JCzek.  xxx.  4)  luul  celebrated  the  military  power  of 
the  Acthiopians,  and  the  historical  writings  of  the 
Jews  record  their  invasions  of  Palestine.  Isaiah 
(xix.  18)  predicts  the  return  of  Israel  from  the  land 
of  Cush;  and  the  story  of  Queen  Candace’s  treasurer, 
in  the  Acts  of  tho  Apostles  (ch.  viii.),  shows  that 
tho  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  current  in  the  more 
civilised  parts  of  that  region.  Sebichus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tirhakah  — the  Tarcus  or  Taracus  of 
Manet  ho.  Tho  commentators  on  the  Book  of  Kings 
(iii.  19)  usually  describe  this  monarch  as  an  Ara- 
bian chieftain;  but  his  name  is  recorded  on  the 
propylon  of  a temple  at  Medinet-Aboo,  and  at  Gebel- 
el-Birhel,  or  Barkal , in  Nubia.  He  was,  therefore, 
of  Acthiopian  lineage.  Strabo  (i.  p.  61,  xv.  p.  687) 
says,  that  Tirhakah  rivalled  Sesortascn,  or  Ra- 
ineses III.,  in  his  conquests,  which  extended  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  meaning,  probably,  the  Phoe- 
nician settlements  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
From  Hebrew  records  (2  Kings , xviii,  xix.;  Isaiah, 
xxxvi,  xxxvii.),  we  know  that  Tirhakah  was  on  his 
march  to  relieve  Judaea  from  the  invasion  of  Sen- 
nacherib (b.  c.  588);  but  his  advance  was  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  pestilence  which  swept  off  the 
Assyrian  army  near  Pclusium  (Herod,  ii.  141 ; 
HorapolL  Uierogl.  L 50).  Tirhakah,  however,  was 
sovereign  only  in  the . Thcbaid : one,  if  not  two, 
native  Egyptian  kings,  reigned  contemporaneously 
with  him  at  Mempliis  and  Sais.  According  to  the 
inscription  at  Gtbd-tl-Birlxl,  Tirhakah  reigned  at 
least  twenty  years  in  Upper  Egypt.  Herodotus,  in- 
deed, regards  tho  25th  or  Acthiopian  dynasty  in 
Egypt  as  comprised  in  the  reign  and  person  of  Sa- 
baco alone,  to  whom  he  assigns  a period  of  fifty 
years.  But  there  were  certainly  three  monarc hs  of 
this  line,  and  a fourth,  Ammcris,  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  Eusebius.  The  historian  (ii.  139)  as- 
cribes the  retirement  of  the  last  Acthiopian  monarch 
to  a dream,  which  may  perhaps  lie  interpreted  as  a 
mandate  from  the  hierarchy  at  Napata  to  forego  his 
conquests  below  Philae. 

In  tho  reign  of  Psammetichus  (n.  c.  630),  the 
entire  war-qu»te  of  Egypt  migrated  into  Aethiopia. 
Herodotus  (ii.  30)  says  that  tho  deserters  (Auto- 
moii)  settled  in  a district  as  remote  from  the  Aethio- 
pian  metropolis  (Napata)  as  that  city  was  from 
Elephantine.  But  this  statement  would  carry  them 
below  lat.  16°,  the  extreme  limit  of  Aethiopian 
civilisation.  Diodorus  (L  67)  describes  the  Auto- 
moli  as  settled  in  the  most  fertile  region  of  Acthio- 
pia.  North-west  of  Meroe,  however,  a tribe  bad 
established  themselves,  whom  the  geographers  call 
Eaonymitae,  the  Asmach  of  Herodotus  (ii.  30; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  786 ; Plin.  vi.  30),  and  there  is 
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reason  to  consider  these,  who  from  their  name  may 
have  once  composed  the  left  wing  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  the  exiled  war-caste.  In  that  frontier  po- 
sition they  would  have  been  available  to  their 
adopted  country  as  a permanent  garrison  against 
invasion  from  the  nortli. 

The  Persian  dynasty  was  scarcely  established  in 
Egypt,  when  Cambyses  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Aethiopia.  He  prepared  for  it  by  sending 
certain  Icthyophagi  from  Elephantine  as  envoys,  or 
rather  as  spies,  to  the  king  of  the  ilacrobians. 
(Herod,  iii.  17 — 25.)  But  tho  invasion  was  so 

ill-planned,  or  encountered  such  physical  obstacles 
in  tho  desert,  that  the  Persian  army  returned  to 
Memphis,  enfeebled  and  disheartened.  Of  this  in- 
road the  magazines  of  Canibyscs  (r  a/m  la  Kom£o- 
<tov,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 15"),  probably  the  town  of  Cambyris 
(Plin.  II.  N.  vi.  29),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
near  its  great  curve  to  tho  west,  was  the  only  per- 
manent record.  The  Persian  occupation  of  the  Nile- 
valley  opened  tho  country  above  Phi  be  to  Greek 
travellers.  The  philosopher  Democritus,  a little 
younger  than  Herodotus,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Mcroo  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  49),  and 
from  this  era  we  may  probably  date  the  establish- 
ment of  Greek  emporia  upon  the  shore  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  arts,  as  well  as  the 
enterprise  of  the  Greeks,  entered  Aethiopia,  and  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  sacerdotal  government,  and  to 
the  foundation  or  extension  of  tho  Hellenic  colonics 
Dire- Berenices,  Arsinoe,  Adule,  Ptolemais-Theron, 
on  the  coast,  where,  until  the  era  of  the  Saraceu 
invasion  in  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  an  active  trade 
was  carried  on  between  Libya,  Arabia,  and  Western 
India  or  Ceylon  (Ophir?  Taprobane). 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Acthiopians,  under 
their  Queen  Candace,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Roman 
garrisons  at  Porenlbole  and  Elephantine.  They 
were  repulsed  by  C.  Petronius,  the  legatus  of  the 
prefect  of  Egypt,  Aelius  Callus,  who  pbeed  a Roman 
garrison  in  Premnis  ( Ibrim ),  and  pursued  the  re- 
treating army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Napata. 
(Diou  Cass.  liv.  5.)  In  a second  campaign  Pe- 
tronius compelled  Candace  to  send  overtures  ot 
peace  and  submission  to  Augustus  (b.  c.  22 — 23) 
But  the  Roman  tenure  of  Aethiopia  above  Egypt 
was  always  precarious ; and  in  Diocletian’s  reign 
(a.  d.  284 — 305),  the  country  south  of  Philae  was 
ceded  generally  by  that  emperor  to  the  Nubae. 
Under  the  Romans,  indeed,  if  not  earlier,  the  popu- 
btion  of  Aethiopia  had  become  almost  Arabian,  and 
continued  so  after  the  establishment  of  Christian 
churches  and  sees,  until  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
overran  the  entire  region  from  the  sources  of  the 
Astaboras  to  Alexandria,  and  confirmed  tho  pre- 
dominance of  their  race. 

Such  were  the  general  divisions,  tribes,  and  history 
of  Aethiopia  in  tho  wider  import  of  the  term.  In 
the  interior,  and  again  beginning  from  the  south 
near  the  sources  of  the  Astaboras  wo  find  the  fol- 
lowing districts.  Near  tho  headland  Elcplias  wero 
the  Mosyli  (M&rvAoQ,  the  Molibae  (MoAlScu),  and 
Soboridae  (SoSoplbai)  (Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 28).  Next,  the 
Regio  Axiomitarum  [Axumk],  immediately  to  the 
north  of  which  was  a province  called  Tcnesia  (Tot- 
als) occupied  by  the  Scmbritac  of  Strabo  (p.  770), 
or  Sembcrritac  of  Pliny  (II.  N.  vi.  30.  § 35).  North 
of  Tenesis  was  the  Lake  Coloc,  and  between  the 
Adulitac  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the  coast  were  the 
Colobi,  who  according  to  Agatharcides  (ap.  Diod.  iii. 
32)  practised  the  rito  of  circumcision,  and  dwelt  in 
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a woody  and  mountainous  district  (4x<ro?  Ko\o€«v, 
Strab.  L C. ; 6pos  Ko\o6wv,  Ptol.  iv.  8).  Above  these 
were  the  Memnonea  (Mf^yoreti),  a name  celebrated 
by  the  post-Homeric  poets  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
who  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a colony 
from  Western  India  ( Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii. 
p.  146);  and  above  these,  north  of  the  Blcmmyes 
and  Mogabari,  are  the  Adiabarae,  who  skirted  to  the 
east  tho  province  of  Dodecaschoenus  or  Aethiopia 
above  Egypt,  But  of  all  these  tribes  we  know  the 
names  only,  and  even  these  very  imperfectly.  Modem 
travellers  can  only  conjeeturally  connect  them  with 
tlit*  Iitdjns,  Bischaries,  Shan  gal  las,  and  other  Nubian 
or  Arabian  races;  and  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans 
surveyed  the  neighbourhood  of  their  colonies  beyond 
the  high  roads  which  led  to  their  principal  havens 
on  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  western  portion  of  Aethiopia,  owing  to  its 
generally  arid  character,  was  much  more  scantily 
peopled,  and  the  trilics  that  shifted  over  rather  than 
occupied  its  scanty  pastures  were  mostly  of  Libyan 
origin,  a mixed  Negro  ami  Barabra  race.  Parallel 
with  the  Astapus  and  the  Nile  after  their  confluence, 
stretched  a limestone  range  of  hills,  denominated  by 
Ptolemy  the  Aethiopian  mountains  (rd  AlBunrucA 
vpjj,  iv.  8).  They  separated  Aethiopia  from  the 
Garamantes.  West  of  the  elbow  land  which  lay 
between  Meroe  and  Napata  was  a district  called 
Tergednm.  North  of  Tergcdum  tho  Nubae  came 
down  to  the  Nile-hank  between  the  towns  of  Primis 
Parva  and  Phturi ; and  northward  of  these  were  the 
above-mentioned  Euonymitae,  who  extended  to  Pselcis 
in  lut.  23°. 

In  the  region  Podecaschoenus  or  Aethiopia  above 
Egypt  were  the  following  towns:  Hiera  Sycamines 
('Upa  Xi/KOftivos:  Ptol.;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  32;  Itin. 
Anton,  p.  162:  2w»cc(^i»'ok,  Philastrnt.  A poll  Tgan. 
iv.  2),  the  southernmost  town  of  the  district  ( Wady 
Maharrakak , Burckhardt’s  Travels,  100);  Cortk 
(K  opr  la  irpvTT),  Agartharcides,  p.  22;  It.  Anton, 
p.  162),  Korti,  four  miles  north  of  Hiera  Sycaminos; 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  Taciiompso 
(Taxofxtpw:  Herod,  ii.  29;  Mela,  i.  9.  §2:  Mrra- 
Kopifiu>,  Ptol.  iv.  5;  Tacompsos,  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35) 
was  situated  upon  an  island  (probably  Deraz ) upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  was  occupied  by 
Aethiopians  and  Egyptians.  Upon  the  opposite  bank 
was  Pselcis  (VeXaft,  Strab.  p.  820;  Aristid.  Aegin. 
i.  p.  512).  It  was  built  in  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  its  erection  was  so  injurious  to  Tachompso,  that 
the  latter  cainc  to  be  denominated  Contra  Pselcis,  and 
lost  its  proper  appellation.  Pselcis  was  eight  miles 
from  Hiera  Sycaminos,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a 
cohort  of  German  horse  (Not.  Imp.')  in  the  Roman 
period.  On  tho  left  bank  of  the  Nile  was  Tct*is 
( Dschirdscheh ),  where  some  remarkable  monuments 
still  exist:  and  Tapiits  (Tcnr/j,  Olympiad,  ap.  Pho- 
tum , 80,  p.  194;  TaBis,  Ptol.  iv.  5),  opposite  to 
which  was  Contra-Taphis  (Teffah),  where  ruins  have 
lieen  discovered,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  large  stone-quarries.  Finally,  Parembole, 
tho  frontier- garrison  of  Egypt,  where  even  so  late  as 
the  4th  century  A.  n.  a Roman  legion  was  stationed. 

Pliny,  in  his  account  of  the  war  with  Candace 
(r.  c.  22),  has  preserved  a brief  record  of  the  route 
of  Petronius  in  his  second  invasion  of  Meroe,  which 
contains  the  names  of  some  places  of  importance. 
The  Roman  general  passed  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
through  Dongola  and  Nubia,  and  occupied  or  halted 
at  the  following  stations:  Pselcis,  Primis  Magna,  or 
Preinnis  (Thrim)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
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Phtnris  (/orros),  and  Aboecis  or  Abuncis  (Afcoo- 
simbrl,  Ipsambul  on  the  left,  Cam  by  sis  (rafsitla 
Ko fi€v<Tov)  and  Attcva  or  Attoba,  near  tl»e  tliinl 
cataract.  If  Josephus  can  be  relied  upon  indeed, 
the  Persians  must  have  penetrated  the  Nile- vail  t*y 
much  higher  up  than  the  Romans,  and  than  cither 
Herodotus  or  Diodorus  (i.  34)  will  permit  us  to 
suppose.  For  the  Jewish  historian  ( Antiq . ii.  JO) 
represents  Cainbyses  as  conquering  the  capital  of 
Aethiopia,  and  changing  its  name  from  Saba  to 
Meroe. 

The  architectural  remains  of  Nubia  belong  to 
Merue  and  arc  briefly  described  under  that  head.  To 
Meroe  also,  as  the  centre  and  perhajw  the  creature 
of  the  inland  trade  of  Aethiopia,  wc  refer  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  the 
land  above  Egypt. 

The  principal  modem  travellers  who  have  explored 
or  described  the  country  above  Egypt  are  Bruce, 
Burckhardt,  Belzoni,  Minutoli,  Gan  and  Ri«ellini. 
IiOrdVnlentiaand  Mr.  Salt’s  Travels, Waddingt on  and 
Hanbnry’n  Journals,  Rfippel’s  and  Cailleaud’s  Travels, 
&c.,  “ Heeren’s  Historical  Researches,”  vol.  i.  pp.285 
— 473, and  the  geographical  work  of  Ritter  have  been 
consnlted  for  the  preceding  article.  [W.  B.  D.) 

AETNA  (Afrvrj:  Eth.Airvcuot , Aetnensis),  a city 
of  Sicily,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  on  its  southern  declivity.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a Sicclian  city,  and  was  called  Inessa  or 
Inessum  ("I vriooa,  fhuc.  Strab. ; 'I rrjaaov,  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  AJtktj;  Diodorus  1ms  the  corrupt  form  'Ey- 
yijoia):  but  after  the  doath  of  Hieron  I.  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  colonists  whom  he  had  established  at 
Catana,  tho  latter  withdrew  to  Inessa,  a place  of 
great  natural  strength,  which  they  occupied,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  name  of  Aetna,  previously  given 
by  Hieron  to  his  new  colony  at  Catana.  [Catana.) 
In  consequence  of  this  they  continued  to  regard 
Hieron  as  their  ockist  or  founder.  (Diod.  xi.  76; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)  The  new  name,  however,  appears 
not  to  have  been  universally  adopted,  and  we  find 
Thucydides  at  a later  period  still  employing  the  old 
appellation  of  Inessa  It  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  Syracusans,  and  was  occupied  ly 
them  with  a strong  garrison ; and  in  n.  c.  426  we 
find  the  Athenians  under  Laches  in  rain  attempting 
to  wrest  it  from  their  hands.  (Thuc.iii.  103.)  During 
the  great  Athenian  expedition,  Inessa,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Hybla,  continued  steadfast  in  the 
alliance  of  Syracuse,  on  which  account  their  lands 
were  ravaged  by  the  Athenians.  (Id.  vi.  96.)  At 
a subsequent  period  the  strength  of  its  position  as  a 
fortress,  rendered  it  a place  of  importance  in  the  ciril 
dissensions  of  Sicily,  and  it  became  the  refuge  of  the 
Syracusan  knights  who  had  opposed  the  elevation  of 
Dionysius.  But  in  B.  c.  403,  that  despot  made  him- 
self master  of  Aetna,  where  he  soon  after  established 
a body  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  previously 
been  settled  at  Catana.  These  continued  faithful  to 
Dionysius,  notwithstanding  the  general  defection  of 
his  allies,  during  the  Carthaginian  invasion  in  n.  c. 
396,  and  retained  possession  of  the  city  till  b.c.  339, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Timoleon,  and  its  Campanian 
occupants  put  to  the  sword.  (Diod.  xiii.  1 13,  xiv.  7, 

8,  9,  14,  58,  61,  xvi.  67,  82.)  We  find  no  mention 
of  it  from  this  time  till  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  it  os  a municipal  town  of  consi- 
derable importance;  its  territory  being  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  com  of  all  Sicily.  Its  citizens  suffered 
severely  from  the  exactions  of  Vcrres  and  his  agents. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iii.  23,  44,  45,  hr.  51.)  The  Aetneusea 
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arc  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  “ populi  sti- 
pendiary " of  Sicily ; and  the  name  of  the  city  is 
found  both  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  but  its 
subsequent  history  and  the  period  of  its  destruction 
are  unknown. 

Great  doubt  exists  as  to  the  site  of  Aetna.  Strabo 
tells  us  (vi.  p.  273)  that  it  was  near  Centuripi,  and 
was  the  place  from  whence  travellers  usually  as- 
cended the  mountain.  But  in  another  passage  (ib. 
p.  268)  he  expressly  says  that  it  was  only  80 
stadia  from  Catana.  The  I tin.  Ant.  (p.  93)  places 
it  at  12  M.  P.  from  Catana,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Centuripi ; its  position  between  these  two  cities 
is  further  confirmed  by  Thucydides  (vi.  96).  But 
notwithstanding  these  unusuidly  precise  data,  its 
exact  situation  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Si- 
cilian antiquaries  generally  place  it  at  Sta  Maria  di 
Licodia , which  agrees  well  with  the  strong  position 
of  the  city,  but  is  certainly  too  distant  from  Catana. 
On  the  other  hand  S.  Nicolo  del?  Arena , a convent 
just  above  Nicolosi , which  is  regarded  by  Cluvcrius 
as  the  site,  is  too  high  up  the  mountain  to  have  ever 
been  on  the  high  road  from  Catana  to  Centuripi. 
Mannert,  however,  speaks  of  ruins  at  a place  called 
Castro,  about  2}  miles  N.  E.  from  Pate mo,  on  a hill 
projecting  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  ho 
regards  as  the  site  of  Aetna,  and  which  would  cer- 
tainly agree  well  with  the  requisite  conditions.  He 
does  not  cite  bis  authority,  and  the  spot  is  not  de- 
scribed by  any  recent  traveller.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p.  123; 
Amic.  Lex.  Topogr.  Sic.  vol.  iii.  p.  50;  Mannert, 
JtaL  voL  ii.  p.  293.) 

There  exist  coins  of  Aetna  in  considerable  numbers, 
but  principally  of  copper;  they  bear  tho  name  of  the 
people  at  full,  AITNAIflN.  Those  of  silver,  which 
are  very  rare,  are  similar  to  some  of  Catana,  but  bear 
oidy  the  abbreviated  legend  A1TN.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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AETNA  (Afrnj),  a celebrated  volcanic  mountain 
of  Sicily,  situated  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  bland, 
adjoining  the  sea- coast  between  Tauromenium  and 
Catana.  It  b now  called  by  the  peasantry  of  Sicily 
MongtbeUo,  a name  compounded  of  the  Italian  Monte, 
and  the  Arabic  Jibel,  a mountain ; bat  b still  well- 
known  by  the  name  of  Etna.  It  b by  far  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  Sicily,  rising  to  a height  of  10,874  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  its  base  b not  less 
than  90  miles  in  circumference.  Like  most  volcanic 
mountains  it  forms  a distinct  and  bolated  mass, 
having  no  real  connection  with  tho  mountain  groups 
to  the  N.  of  it,  from  which  it  b separated  by  the 
valley  of  the  Acosines,  or  Alcantara;  while  its  limits 
on  tlie  W.  and  S.  are  defined  by  the  river  Symaetlius 
(the  Simeto  or  Giarrelta ),  and  on  the  E.  by  the  sea. 
The  volcanic  phenomena  which  it  presents  an  a far 
greater  scale  than  is  seen  elsewhere  in  Europe,  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  ancients,  and  there  b 
scarcely  any  object  of  physical  geography  of  which 
we  find  more  numerous  and  ample  notices. 

It  b certain  from  geological  considerations,  that 
the  first  eruptions  of  Aetna  must  have  long  preceded 
the  hbtorical  era ; and  if  any  reliance  could  be  placed 
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on  the  fact  recorded  by  Diodorus  (v.  6),  that  tho 
Sicanians  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  original 
settlements  in  the  E.  port  of  the  bland  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequency  and  violence  of  these  out- 
bursts, we  should  have  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was 
in  a state  of  active  operation  at  the  earliest  period  at 
which  Sicily  was  inhabited.  It  b difficult,  however, 
to  believe  that  any  such  tradition  was  really  pre- 
served ; and  it  is  far  more  probable,  as  related  by  Thu- 
cydides (vi.  2),  that  the  Sicanians  were  driven  to  tho 
W.  portion  of  the  bland  by  the  invasion  of  the  Si- 
cclians,  or  Siculi : on  the  other  hand,  the  silenco  of 
Homer  concerning  Aetna  lias  been  frequently  urged 
as  a proof  that  the  mountain  was  not  then  in  a state 
of  volcanic  activity,  and  though  it  would  be  absurd 
to  infer  from  thence  (as  has  been  done  by  some  au- 
thors) that  there  had  been  no  previous  eruptions,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  these  phenomena  were 
not  very  frequent  or  violent  in  the  days  of  tho  poet, 
otherwise  some  vague  rumour  of  them  must  have 
reached  him  among  the  other  marvels  of  “ the  far 
west.”  But  the  name  at  least  of  Aetna,  and  pro- 
bably its  volcanic  character,  was  known  to  Hesiod 
(Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  23),  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily,  it  attracted  general 
attention.  Pindar  describes  tho  phenomena  of  tho 
mountain  in  a manner  equally  accurate  and  poetical 
— tho  streams  of  fire  that  were  vomited  forth  from 
its  inmost  recesses,  and  the  rivers  (of  lava)  that  gave 
forth  only  smoke  in  the  daytime,  but  in  the  darkness 
assumed  the  appearance  of  sheets  of  crimson  tiro 
rolling  down  into  the  deep  sea.  (iyjL  i.  40.)  Aes- 
chylus also  alludes  distinctly  to  the  “ rivers  of  fire, 
devouring  with  their  fierce  jaws  the  smooth  fields  of 
the  fertile  Sicily.”  ( Prom.  V.  368.)  Great  eruptions, 
accompanied  with  streams  of  lava,  were  not,  however, 
frequent.  We  learn  from  Thucydides  (iii.  116)  that 
the  one  which  he  records  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (n.  c.  425)  was  only  the  third 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  establishment  of  tho 
Greeks  in  the  bland.  The  date  of  the  earliest  b not 
mentioned ; the  second  (which  b evidently  the  ono 
more  particularly  referred  to  by  Pindar  and  Aeschylus) 
took  place,  according  to  Thucydides,  50  years  before 
the  above  date,  or  D.  c.  475;  but  it  is  placed  by  tho 
Parian  Chronicle  in  the  same  year  with  the  battle 
of  Plataca,  b.  c.  479.  (Marm.  Par. 68,  ed.  C.  Muller.) 
The  next  after  that  of  b.c.  425  b the  one  recorded  by 
Diodorus  in  B.  c.  396,  as  having  occurred  shortly  be- 
fore that  date,  which  had  laid  waste  so  considerable 
a part  of  the  tract  between  Tauromenium  and  Catana, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  Carthaginian  general 
Mago  to  advance  with  hb  army  along  the  coast. 
(Died.  xiv.  59;  the  same  eruption  b noticed  by 
Oroeius,  ii.  18.)  From  thb  time  we  have  no  account 
of  any  great  outbreak  till  b.  c.  1 40,  when  the  moun- 
tain seems  to  have  suddenly  assumed  a condition  of 
extraordinary  activity,  and  we  find  no  less  tlian  four 
violent  eruptions  recorded  within  20  years,  viz.  in  b.c. 
140,  135,  126,  121;  the  last  of  which  inflicted  the 
most  serious  damage,  not  only  on  the  territory  but 
the  city  of  Catana.  (Oros.  v.  6,  10,  13;  Jul.  Obscq. 
82,  85,  89.)  Other  eruptions  arc  also  mentioned  as 
accompanying  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  b.c.  49,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  death  of  the  latter,  n.  c.  44  (Virg.  G.  i. 
471 ; Liv.  ap.  Serr.  ad  Virg.  L c.;  Pet  run.  de  Ii.  C. 
135;  Lucan,  i.  545),  and  these  successive  outbursts 
appear  to  have  so  completely  devastated  the  whole 
tract  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  as  to  have 
rendered  it  uninhabitable  and  almost  impassable  from 
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want  of  water.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  114.)  Agair,  tri 
B.  c.  38,  the  volcano  appears  to  have  been  in  at  least 
a partial  state  of  eruption  (Id.  v.  1 17),  and  6 years 
afterwards,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
between  Octavian  and  Antony,  Dion  Cassius  re- 
cords a more  serious  outburst,  accompanied  with  a 
stream  of  lava  which  did  great  damage  to  the  ad- 
joining country.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  8.)  But  from  this 
time  forth  the  volcanic  agency  appears  to  have  l>ecn 
comparatively  quiescent ; the  smoke  and  noises  which 
terrified  the  emperor  Caligula  (Suet.  Cal.  51)  were 
probably  nothiag  very  extraordinary,  and  with  this 
exception  we  hear  only  of  two  eruptions  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  one  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian,  A.  d.  70,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Decius, 
a.  D.  251,  neither  of  which  is  noticed  by  contem- 
porary writers,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to 
have  been  of  no  very  formidable  character.  Orueius, 
writing  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  speaks 
of  Aetna  as  having  then  become  harmless,  and  only 
smoking  enough  to  give  credit  to  the  stories  of  its 
past  violence.  (Idat.  Chron.  ad  ann.  70 ; Vita 
St.  Agathae,  ap.  Clutvr.  Sicil.  p.  106 ; Oros.  ii. 
14.)* 

From  these  accounts  it  is  evident  that  the  vol- 
canic action  of  Aetna  was  in  ancient,  as  it  still  con- 
tinues in  modern  times,  of  a very  irregular  and  inter- 
mittent character,  and  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  those  passages,  whether  of  poets  or  prose 
writers,  which  apparently  describe  it  as  in  constant 
and  active  operation.  But  with  every  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ordinary 
volcanic  phenomena  which  it  exhibited  were  more 
striking  and  conspicuous  in  the  age  of  Strabo  and 
Pliny  than  at  the  present  day.  The  expressions, 
however,  of  the  hitter  writer,  that  its  noise  was  heard 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  Sicily,  and  that  its 
ashes  were  carried  not  only  to  Tauromenidm  and 
('atari a.  but  to  a distance  of  150  miles,  of  course  re- 
fer only  to  times  of  violent  eruption.  Livy  also  re- 
cords that  in  the  year  b.  c.  44,  the  hot  sand  and 
ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  Rhegium.  (Plin.  II.  X. 
ii.  103.  106,  iii.  8.  14;  Liv.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Georg,  i. 
471.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  well-known  descript  ion  of  the  eruptions  of  Aetna 
in  Virgil,  which  has  been  imitated  both  by  Silius 
Italicus  and  Claudian.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  570 ■ — 577; 
Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  58 — 69;  Claudian  dc  Rapt.  Proserp. 
i.  161.) 

The  general  appearance  of  the  mountain  is  well 
described  by  Strabo,  who  tells  us  that  the  upper 
parts  were  bare  and  covered  with  ashes,  but  with 
hnow  in  the  winter,  while  the  lower  slopes  were 
clothed  with  forests,  and  with  planted  grounds,  the 
volcanic  ashes,  which  were  at  first  so  destructive, 
ultimately  producing  a soil  of  great  fertility,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  growth  of  vines.  The  summit 
of  tho  mountain,  os  described  to  him  by  those  who 
had  lately  ascended  it,  was  a level  plain  of  about  20 
htadia  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a brow  or 
ridge  like  a wall.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain,  which 
consisted  of  deep  and  hot  sand,  rose  a small  hillock 
of  similar  aspect,  over  which  hung  a cloud  of  smoke 
rising  to  a height  of  about  200  feet.  He,  however, 
justly  adds,  that  these  appearances  were  subject  to 
constant  variations,  and  that  there  was  sometimes 


* For  tho  more  recent  history  of  the  mountain 
and  its  eruptions,  see  Ferrara,  Dtscruione  dell  Etna , 
Palermo,  1818;  and  Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  2d 
edit.  ].p.  283—290. 
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only  one  crater,  sometimes  more.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  269, 
273,  274.)  It  is  evident  from  this  account  that 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  in  his  time  a com- 
mon enterprise.  Lucilius  also  s]icaks  of  it  as  not 
unusual  for  people  to  ascend  to  the  very  edge  of  tho 
crater,  and  offer  incense  to  the  tutelary  gods  of  the 
mountain  (Lucil.  Aetna,  336;  see  also  Seneca,  Ep. 
79),  and  we  are  told  that  the  emperor  Hadrian,  when 
he  visited  Sicily,  made  the  ascent  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  sun  rise  from  thence.  (Spart.  lladr.  13.) 
It  is  therefore  a strange  mistake  in  Claudian  (<fe 
Rapt.  Proserp.  i.  158)  to  represent  the  summit  as 
inaccessible.  At  a distance  of  less  than  1400  feet 
from  the  highest  point  are  some  remains  of  a brick 
building,  clearly  of  Roman  work,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  tho  Torre  del  Filosofo , from  a \ ul- 
gar  tradition  connecting  it  with  Empedocles:  this 
has  been  supposed,  with  far  more  plausibility,  to  de- 
rive its  origin  from  the  visit  of  Hadrian.  (Smyth's 
Sicily , p.  149;  Ferrara,  Descriz.  dell  Etna,  p.  28.) 

Many  ancient  writers  describe  the  upjier  part  of 
Aetna  as  clothed  with  j>eq»etnal  snow.  Pindar  calls 
it  “ the  nurse  of  the  keen  snow  all  the  year  long  " 
( Pyth . i.  36),  and  the  apparent  contradiction  of  its 
]«eq>etaal  fires  and  everlasting  snows  is  a favourite 
subject  of  declamation  with  the  rhetorical  poets  and 
prose  writers  of  a later  period.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  58 — 
69 ; Claudian.  de  Rapt.  Pros.  i.  164 ; Solin.  5.  § 9.) 
Strabo  and  Pliny  more  reasonably  state  that  it  was 
covered  with  snow  in  the  winter;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  its  condition  in  early  age-s 
differed  from  its  present  state  in  this  respect.  Tho 
highest  parts  of  the  mountain  are  still  covered  with 
snow  for  scrcn  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  oc- 
casionally patches  of  it  will  lie  in  hollows  and  rifts 
throughout  the  whole  summer.  The  forests  which 
clothe  til©  middle  regions  of  the  mountain  are  alluded 
to  by  many  writers  (Strab.  vi.  p.  273;  Claud.  Lc. 
159);  and  Diodorus  tells  us  that  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse derived  from  thence  great  part  of  the  materials 
for  the  construction  of  his  fleet  in  b.  c.  399.  (Diod. 
xiv.  42.) 

It  was  natural  that  speculations  should  early  be 
directed  to  the  causes  of  the  remarkable  phenomena 
exhibited  by  Aetna.  A mythological  fable,  adopted 
by  almost  all  the  poets  from  Pindar  downwards,  as- 
cribed them  to  the  struggle  of  the  giant  Typhocus  (or 
Enceladus  according  toothers),  who  had  been  buried 
under  the  lofty  pile  by  Zens  after  the  defeat  of  the 
giants.  (Pind.  Pyth.  i.  35;  Aesch.  Prom.  365;  Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  578;  Ovid.  Met.  v.  346;  Claud,  l.c.  152; 
Lucil.  Aetna , 41 — 71.)  Others  assigned  it  as  the 
workshop  of  Vulcan,  though  this  was  placed  by  the 
more  ordinary  tradition  in  the  Aeolian  islands.  Later 
and  more  philosophical  writers  ascribed  the  eruptions 
to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  pent  up  in  subterranean 
caverns,  abounding  with  sulphur  and  other  inflam- 
mable substances ; while  others  conceived  them  to 
originate  from  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  sea 
upon  the  same  materials.  Both  these  theories  are 
discussed  and  developed  by  Lucretias,  but  at  much 
greater  length  by  the  author  of  a separate  poem  en- 
titled “ Aetna,”  which  was  for  a long  time  ascribed 
to  Cornelias  Scvcrus,  but  has  been  attributed  by  its 
more  recent  editors,  Wemsdorf  and  Jacob,  to  tho 
younger  Lticilius,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Seneca,  f It  contains  some  powerful  passages,  but 
is  disfigured  by  obscurity,  and  ndds  little  to  our 


f For  a fuller  discussion  of  this  question,  see  the 
Biogr.  Diet.  art.  Lucilius  Junior. 
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knowledge  of  the  history  or  phenomena  of  the  moun- 
tain. (Lncret  vi.  640 — 703;  Lncil.  Aetna,  92,  et 
eeq.;  Justin,  iv.  1 ; Scncca,  Epist.  79;  Claudian,  /.  c. 
169 — 176.)  The  connection  of  these  volcanic  phe- 
nomena with  the  earthquakes  by  which  the  island 
was  frequently  agitated,  was  too  obvious  to  escape 
notice,  and  was  indeed  implied  in  the  popular  tra- 
dition. Some  writers  also  asserted  that  there  was  a 
subterranean  communication  between  Aetna  and  the 
Aeolian  islands,  and  that  the  eruptions  of  the  former 
were  observed  to  alternate  with  those  of  Hiera  and 
Strongyle.  (Diod.  v.  7.) 

The  name  of  Aetna  was  evidently  derived  from  its 
fiery  character,  and  has  the  same  root  as  aJQw,  to 
burn.  But  in  later  times  a mythological  origin  was 
found  for  it,  and  the  mountain  was  supposed  to  have 
received  its  name  from  a nymph,  Aetna,  the  daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Briareus.  (Schol.  ad  Theocr.  Id.  i.  65.)  The  moun- 
tain itself  is  spoken  of  by  Pindar  ( Pyth . L 57)  as 
consecrated  to  Zeus;  but  at  a later  period  Solinus 
calls  it  sacred  to  Vulcan;  and  we  learn  that  there 
existed  on  it  a temple  of  that  deity.  This  was  not, 
however,  as  supposed  by  some  writers,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  but  in  the  middle  or  forest 
region,  as  wc  are  told  tliat  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
grove  of  sacred  trees.  (Solin.  5.  § 9;  Aelian,  H.  A. 
xi.  3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AETOTIA  (A IruXla:  Eth.  AlruAof,  Actolus),  a 
district  of  Greece,  the  boundaries  of  which  varied 
at  different  periods.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Acamania,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  river  Achelous,  on  the  N.  by  the 
mountainous  country  inhabited  by  the  At  ham  an  cs, 
Dolopes,  and  Dry  opes,  on  the  NE.  by  Doris  and 
Malis,  on  the  SE.  by  Locris,  and  on  the  S.  by  tho 
entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  contained  about 
1165  square  miles.  It  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts, called  Old  Aetolia  (rj  ipxala  A IrvKla),  and 
Aetolia  Epictetus  Micnfrof),  or  the  Acquired. 
The  former  extended  along  the  coast  from  the 
Achelous  to  the  Evenns,  and  inland  as  far  as  Tlier- 
innm,  opposite  the  Acarnanian  town  of  Stratus:  the 
latter  included  the  northern  and  more  mountainous 
part  of  tho  province,  and  also  the  country  on  the 
coast  between  the  Evenus  and  Locris.  When  this 
division  was  introduced  is  unknown ; but  it  cannot 
have  been  founded  upon  conquest,  for  the  inland 
Aetolians  were  never  subdued.  The  country  between 
the  Achelous  and  the  Evenus  appears  in  tradition  ; 
as  the  original  abode  of  the  Aetolians ; and  the 
term  Epictetus  probably  only  indicates  the  subse- 
quent extension  of  their  name  to  the  remainder  of 
the  country.  Strabo  makes  the  promontory  An- 
tirrhium  the  boundary  between  Aetolia  and  Locris, 
but  some  of  tho  towns  between  this  promontory  and 
the  Evenns  belonged  originally  to  the  Ozolian  Lo- 
crians.  (Strab.  pp.  336,  450,  459.) 

The  country  on  tho  coast  between  the  Achelous 
and  the  Evenus  is  a fertile  plain,  called  I’arache- 
luftis  (riapax**“‘T‘*)»  after  the  former  river.  This 
plain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a range  of  hills 
called  Aracynthus,  north  of  which  and  of  the  lakes 
Hyria  and  Tricbonia  there  again  opens  out  another 
extensive  plain  opposite  the  town  of  Stratus.  These 
are  the  only  two  plains  in  Aetolia  of  any  extent. 
The  remainder  of  the  country  is  travelled  in  every 
direction  by  rugged  mountains,  covered  with  forests, 
and  lull  of  dangerous  ravines.  These  mountains 
are  a south-westerly  continuation  of  Mt.  Pindus,  and 
liavc  never  been  crossed  by  any  road,  either  in  ancient 
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or  modem  times.  The  following  mountains  are 
mentioned  by  special  names  by  the  ancient  wntm: 
— I.Tymphrestus  (TvjuppT}<rT6s),  on  the  northern 
frontier,  was  a southerly  continuation  of  Mt.  Pindus, 
and  more  properly  belongs  to  Dryopis.  [Dryopis.] 
2.  Bom  i (Bw/ioi),  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  was 
the  most  westerly  part  of  Mt.  Octa,  inhabited  by  the 
Bomicnscs.  In  it  were  the  sources  of  the  Evenus. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  451;  Thuc.  iil.  96;  Stcph.  B.  t.  v. 
B oapol.)  3.  Corax  (K^pa£),  also  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  was  a south-westerly  continuation 
of  Oeta,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  the  greatest 
mountain  in  Aetolia.  There  was  a pass  through  it 
leading  to  Thermopylae,  which  the  consul  Acilius 
Glabrio  crossed  with  great  difficulty  and  the  loss  of 
many  beasts  of  burthen  in  his  passage,  when  he 
marched  from  Thermopylae  to  Naupartus  in  B.  c. 
191.  Leake  remarks  tliat  the  route  of  Glabrio  was 
probably  by  the  vale  of  the  Vistritza  into  tliat  of 
the  Kokkino , over  the  ridges  which  connect  Velukhi 
with  Vardhturi,  but  very  near  tho  latter  mountain, 
which  is  thus  identified  with  Corax.  Cor&x  is  de- 
scribed on  that  occasion  by  Livy  as  a very  high 
mountain,  lying  between  Callipolis  and  Naupactus. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  450:  Llv.  xxxvi.  30;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  624.)  4.  Ta- 
PHiASSt'8  (Ta<picur<r<fr : Kalci-slab),  a southerly 
continuation  of  Corax,  extended  down  to  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  where  it  terminated  in  a lofty  moun- 
tain near  the  town  of  Macynia.  In  this  mountain 
Nesstis  and  tho  other  Centaurs  were  said  to  have 
been  buried,  and  from  their  corpses  arose  the  stinking 
waters  which  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  from  which 
the  western  Locrians  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Ozolac,  or  the  Stinking.  Modern  travellers 
liave  found  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Taphiassua  a number 
of  springs  of  fetid  water.  Taphiassu*  derives  its 
modem  name  of  Kaki-$kala , or  “ Bad-ladder,”  nom 
the  dangerous  road,  which  runs  along  the  face  of  a 
precipitous  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  half  way  up 
the  mountain.  (Strab.  pp.  427,  451,  460;  Antig. 
Caryst.  129;  Phn.  iv.  2;  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill; 
Mure,  Tonr  in  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  135;  Gell,  Itiner. 
p.  292.)  5.  Chalcxs  or  Chalceia  (XdA/m  I) 

XaA k'ux  : VarcUtova),  an  offshoot  of  Taphia&sus, 
running  down  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Evenus  and  Tnphiassus.  At  its  foot 
was  a town  of  the  same  name.  Tnphiassus  and 
Chains  ore  tho  ancient  names  of  the  two  great 
mountains  running  close  down  to  the  sea-coast,  a 
little  west  of  the  promontory  Antinrhium,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  some  low  ground.  Each 
of  these  mountains  rises  from  the  sea  in  one  dark 
gloomy  mass.  (Strab.  pp.  451,  460;  Horn.  H.  ii. 
640;  Leake,  l.c.;  Mure,  vol.  i.  p.  171.)  6.  Ara- 
cyntjius  ('ApcUcvvOos : Zygot ),  a range  of  moun- 
tains running  in  a south-easterly  direction  from  the 
Achelous  to  the  Evenus,  and  separating  the  lower 
plain  of  Aetolia  near  the  sea  from  the  upper  plain 
above  the  lakes  Hyria  and  Trichonis.  (Strab.  x. 
p.  450.)  [Aracyntitus.]  7.  Panaetolium 
( Viend),  a mountain  NE.  of  Therm  urn,  in  which 
city  the  Aetolians  held  the  meetings  of  their  league. 
(Piin.  iv.  2;  Pol.  v.  8;  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  131.) 

8.  Mykxub  (rb  opos  Mvrjvov,  Plut.  de  Fluviu , 
p.  44),  between  the  rivers  Evenns  and  Hylacthus. 

9.  Mactoium,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (/.  c.), 
most,  from  its  name,  have  been  near  the  town  of 
Macynia  on  the  coast,  and  consequently  a part  of 
Mt.  Taphiaasus.  10.  Curium  (Kovputr),  a moon- 

; tain  between  Plcuron  and  lake  Trichonis,  from  which 
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the  Curetea  were  said  to  have  derived  their  name,  j 

It  is  a branch  of  Aracynthus.  (Strab.  x.  p.  451.) 

The  two  chief  rivers  of  Aetolia  were  the  Achelous 
and  the  E venus,  which  flowed  in  tiie  lower  part  of 
their  course  nearly  parallel  to  one  another.  [Achr- 
i<ous:  E venus.]  'rherc  were  no  other  rivers  in  tlve 
country  worthy  of  mention,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
Campylus  and  Cvathus,  both  of  which  were  tribu- 
taries of  the  Achelous.  [Achelous.] 

There  were  several  lakes  in  the  two  great  plains 
if  Aetolia.  The  upper  plain,  N.  of  Mt.  Aracynthus, 
contained  two  large  lakes,  which  communicated  with 
each  other.  The  eastern  and  the  larger  of  the  two 
was  called  Trichonis  (T pixels,  Pol.  v.  7,  xi.  4 : Lake 
of  Apokuro),  the  western  was  named  Hyria  ( Lake 
\f  Zygos)\  and  from  the  latter  issued  the  river 
Cyathus,  which  flowed  into  the  Achelous  near  the 
town  of  Conope,  afterwards  Arsinoe  (Ath.  x.  p.  424). 
This  lake,  named  Hyrie  by  Ovid  (Met.  vii.  37 1 , soq.) 
is  called  Hydra  ("T 5pa)  in  the  common  text  of  Strabo, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
I.vsimachia  (Avoipax'ui)  from  a town  of  that  name 
upon  its  southern  shore.  (Strab.  p.  460.)  Its  proper 
name  appears  to  have  been  Hyria,  which  might  easily 
be  changed  into  Hydra.  (Muller,  Dorians , vol.  ii. 
p.  481.)  This  lake  is  also  named  Conope  by  Anto- 
ninus Libcralis  (Met.  12).  The  mountain  Aracynthus 
runs  down  towards  the  shores  of  both  lakes,  and  near 
the  lake  Hyrie  there  is  a ravine,  which  Ovid  (£  c.) 
calls  the  “ Cycneia  Tempe,”  because  Cycnus  was 
said  to  liave  been  here  changed  into  a swan  by  Apollo. 
The  principal  sources  which  form  both  the  lakes  are 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  mountain  overhanging  the 
eastern,  or  lake  Trichonis;  a current  flows  from  E. 
to  W.  through  the  two  lakes;  and  the  river  of 
Cyathus  is  nothing  more  than  a continuation  of  the 
same  stream  (Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  154).  In  the  lower 
plain  of  Aetolia  there  were  several  smaller  lakes  or 
lagoons.  Of  these  Strabo  (pp.  459,  460)  mentions 
three.  1.  Cynia(Koida),  which  was  60  stadia  long 
and  20  broad,  and  communicated  with  the  sea.  2. 
Uria  (Obp(a),  which  was  much  smaller  than  the 
preceding  and  half  a stadium  from  the  sea.  3.  A 
large  lake  near  Calydon,  belonging  to  the  Romans  of 
Patrae:  this  lake,  according  to  Strabo,  abounded  in 
fish  (f  foifor),  and  the  gastronomic  poet  Archestratus 
said  that  it  was  celebrated  for  the  labr&x  (kd8pa£), 
a ravenous  kind  of  fish.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  311,  a.) 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  these  lakes,  as 
the  coast  has  undergone  numerous  changes;  but 
Leake  supposes  that  the  lagoon  of  Analolikn  was 
Oynia,  that  of  Mesolonyhi  Uria,  and  that  of  Bokhori 
the  lake  at  Calydon.  The  last  of  these  lakes  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  lake  Onthis  ('Op Qis),  which 
Nicander  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Nicand.  Thtr.  214)  speaks 
of  in  connection  with  Naupactus.  (Leake,  vol.  iii. 
p.  573,  &c.) 

In  the  two  great  plains  of  Aetolia  excellent  com 
was  grown,  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  produced 
good  wine  and  oil.  These  plains  also  aftbrded  abun- 
dance of  pasture  for  horses ; and  the  Aetolian  horses 
were  reckoned  only  second  to  those  of  Thessaly.  In 
the  mountains  there  were  many  wild  beasts,  among 
which  wc  find  mention  of  boars  and  even  of  lions, 
for  Herodotus  gives  the  Thracian  Nest  os  and  the 
Achelous  as  the  limits  within  which  lions  were  found 
in  Europe.  (Herod,  v.  126.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Aetolia  arc  said  to 
liave  been  Curetes,  who  according  to  some  accounts 
had  come  from  Euboea.  (Strab.  x.  p.  465.)  They 
inhabited  the  plains  between  the  Achelous  and  the 
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| E venus,  and  the  country  received  in  consequence  the 
name  of  Curetis.  Besides  them  we  also  find  mention 
of  the  Lcleges  and  the  Hy&ntes,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  driven  out  of  Bocotia.  (Strab.  pp.  322, 
464.)  These  three  peoples  probably  belonged  to  the 
great  Pclasgic  race,  and  were  at  all  events  not  Hel- 
lenes. The  first  great  Hellenic  settlement  in  the 
country  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  E pea  ns,  led 
by  Actolus,  the  son  of  Endymion,  who  crossed  over 
from  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  subdued  the  Curetes,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  country  and  the  people,  six 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  Actolus  founded 
the  town  of  Calydon,  which  be  called  after  his  son, 
and  which  became  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  The 
Curetes  continued  to  reside  at  their  ancient  capital 
Plcuron  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Curium,  and  for  a long 
time  carried  on  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Calydon. 
Subsequently  the  Curetes  were  driven  out  of  Pleuron, 
and  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  into  Acamonia. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Pleuron  as  well  as 
Calydon  were  governed  by  the  Aetolian  chief  Thaos. 
(Paus.  v.  1.  § 8;  Horn.  II.  ix.  529,  seq.;  Strab. 
p.  463.)  Since  Pleuron  appears  in  the  later  period 
of  the  heroic  age  as  an  Aetolian  city,  it  is  represented 
as  such  from  the  beginning  in  sonic  legends.  Hence 
Pleuron,  like  Calydon,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a son  of  Aetolus  (Apollod.  i.  7.  § 7);  and 
at  the  very  time  that  some  legends  represent  it  as 
the  capital  of  the  Curetes,  and  engaged  in  war  w ith 
Ocneus,  king  of  Calydon,  others  relate  that  it  was 
governed  by  his  own  brother  Thcstius.  Aetolia  was 
celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  on  account  of 
the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  the  exploits  of 
Tydens,  Meleager  and  the  other  heroes  of  Calydon 
and  Pleuron.  The  Aetolians  also  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war  under  the  command  of  Thoas ; they  came 
in  40  ships  from  Pleuron,  Calydon,  Olcnus,  Pylene 
and  Chalcis  (Horn.  JL  ii.  638).  , Sixty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war  some  Aeolians,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Thessaly  along  with  the  Boeotians,  migrated 
into  Aetolia,  and  settled  in  the  country  around  Pleuron 
and  Calydon,  which  was  hence  called  Aeolis  after 
them.  (Strab.  p.  464;  Time.  iii.  102.)  Ephorus 
(ap.  Strab.  p.  465)  however  places  this  migration  ot 
the  Aeolians  much  earlier,  for  he  relates  “ that  tho 
Aeolians  once  invaded  the  district  of  Pleuron,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Curetes  and  called  Curetis, 
and  expelled  this  people.”  Twenty  years  afterwards 
occurred  the  great  Dorian  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
under  the  command  of  the  descendants  of  Heracles. 
The  Aetolian  chief  Oxyltis  took  port  in  this  invasion, 
and  conducted  the  Dorians  across  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  In  return  for  his  services  he  received  Elia 
upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 

From  this  time  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  we  know  nothing  of  the  history 
of  the  Aetolians.  Notwithstanding  their  fame  in 
tho  heroic  age,  they  appear  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  as  one  of  the  most  uncivilized  of 
the  Grecian  tribes;  and  Thucydides  (i.  5)  mention* 
them,  together  with  their  neighbours  the  Ozolian 
Locrians  and  Acamanians,  ns  retaining  all  the 
habits  of  a rude  and  barbarous  age.  At  this  period 
there  were  three  main  divisions  of  the  Aetolians, 
tho  Apodoti,  Ophionenses,  and  EuiytSues.  The 
last,  who  were  the  most  numerous  of  the  three, 
spoke  a language  which  was  unintelligible,  and  were 
in  the  habit  of  eating  raw  meat.  (Thuc.  iii.  102.) 
Thucydides,  however,  does  not  call  them  Bdp6apoi ; 
and  notwithstanding  their  low  culture  and  uncivilized 
habits,  the  Aetolians  ranked  ns  Hellenes,  partly, 
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it  appears,  on  account  of  their  legendary  renown, 
and  portly  on  account  of  their  acknowledged  con- 
nection with  the  Eleans  in  Peloponnesus.  Each  of 
these  three  divisions  was  subdivided  into  several 
village  tribes.  Their  villages  were  unfortified,  and 
mo6t  of  the  inhabitants  lived  by  plunder.  Their  tribes 
appear  to  have  been  independent  of  each  other,  and 
it  was  only  in  circumstances  of  common  danger 
that  they  acted  in  concert.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
inland  mountains  were  brave,  active,  and  invin- 
cible. They  were  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the 
javelin,  for  which  they  are  celebrated  by  Euripides. 
(Phoenus.  139,  140;  comp.  Thuo.  iii.  97.) 

The  Apodoti,  Ophioueuses,  and  Eury lanes,  in- 
habited only  the  central  districts  of  Actolia,  and 
did  not  occupy  any  part  of  the  plain  between  the 
Evcnus  and  the  Achelous,  which  was  the  abode  of 
the  more  civilized  part  of  tho  nation,  who  bore  no 
other  name  tlian  that  of  Aetolians.  The  Apodoti 
(’AvdSurroi,  Thuc.  iii.  94;  ’AwdSoroi,  Pol.  xvii.  5) 
inhabited  the  mountains  above  Naupactus,  on  the 
borders  of  Locris.  They  are  said  by  Polybius  not 
to  have  been  Hellenes.  (Comp.  Ur.  xxxii.  34.) 
North  of  these  dwelt  the  Ophionenses  or  Ophienses 
('O^torm,  Thuc.  /.  c.;  Strab.  pp. 45 1,465), 

and  to  them  belonged  the  smallef  tribes  of  the  Bomi- 
enses  (Bcejuijf,  Thuc.  iii.  96;  Strab.  p.  451 ; Steph. 
Byz.  *.r.B«/uu')and  Callicnses(KoAAifif,Thuc.  /.c.), 
both  of  which  inhabited  the  ridge  of  Oeta  running 
down  towards  the  Malic  gulf : the  former  are  placed 
by  Strabo  ( L c .)  at  the  sources  of  tho  Evenus,  and 
the  position  of  the  latter  is  fixed  by  that  of  their 
capital  town  Callium.  [Caluum.]  The  Eury- 
tanes  (Evptnavtf,  Thuc.  iii.  94,  ct  alii)  dwelt 
north  of  the  Ophionenses,  as  far,  apparently,  as  Mt. 
Tymphrostus,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  town 
Oechalia,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a place  belong- 
ing to  this  people.  They  arc  said  to  have  possessed 
an  oracle  of  Odysseus.  (Strab.  pp.  443,  451,  465; 
Seh<d.  ad  Lycophr.  799.) 

The  Agraei,  who  inhabited  the  north-west  comer 
of  Aetolia,  bordering  upon  Ambracia,  were  not  a 
division  of  the  Aetolian  nation,  but  a separate  people, 
governed  at  tho  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  a 
king  of  their  own,  and  only  united  to  Aetolia  at  a 
later  period.  The  Aperanti,  who  lived  in  the  same 
district,  appear  to  have  been  a subdivision  of  the 
Agraei.  [Agraei;  Aterantl]  Pliny (iv.  3) men- 
tions various  other  peoples  os  belonging  to  Actolia, 
such  as  the  Athamanes,  Tymphaei,  Dolopes,  &c.; 
but  this  statement  is  only  true  of  the  later  period 
of  the  Aetolian  League,  when  the  Aetolians  liad  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  most  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  Aetolians  had  formed  no  alliance  eitlier  with 
Sparta  or  Athens,  and  consequently  arc  not  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides  (ii.  9)  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  allied  forces  of  the  two  nations.  It  was  the 
unprovoked  invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  (o.  c.  455), 
which  led  them  to  espouse  the  Lacedaemonian  side. 
In  this  year  tho  Me&scnians,  who  had  been  settled 
at  Nanpactus  by  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  inroads  of  tho  Aetolians, 
persuaded  the  Athenian  general,  Demosthenes,  to 
march  into  the  interior  of  Actolia,  with  the  hope  of 
conquering  the  three-  great  tribes  of  the  Apodoti, 
Ophionenses,  and  Eurytancs,  since  if  they  were 
subdued  the  Athenians  would  become  masters  of 
the  whole  country  between  the  Ambracian  gulf  and 
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Parnassus.  Having  collected  a considerable  force, 
Demosthenes  set  out  from  Naupactus;  but  the  ex- 
pedition proved  a complete  failure.  After  advancing 
a few  miles  into  the  interior,  he  was  attacked  at 
Aegitium  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Aetolians,  who 
had  occupied  the  adjacent  hills.  The  rugged  nature 
of  the  ground  prevented  the  Athenian  hoplites  from 
coming  to  cloee  quarters  with  their  active  foe ; De- 
mosthenes had  with  him  only  a small  number  of 
light-armed  troops;  and  in  the  end  the  Athenians 
were  completely  defeated,  and  tied  in  disorder  to  the 
coast.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Aetolians  joined  the 
Peloponnesians  under  Eurylnchus  in  making  an 
attack  upon  Naupactus,  which  Demosthenes  saved 
with  difficulty,  by  the  help  of  the  Acamanians. 
(Thuc.  iii.  94,  &c.)  The  Aetolians  took  no  further 
part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for  those  of  the  na- 
tion who  fought  under  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  were 
only  mercenaries.  (Thuc.  vii.  57.)  From  this  time 
till  that  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  we  find 
scarcely  any  mention  of  the  Aetolians.  They  ap- 
jiear  to  have  been  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  their  neighbours  and  ancient  enemies,  the 
Acamanians.  [Acarnania.] 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  c. 
323)  the  Aetolians  joined  the  confederate  Greeks  in 
what  is  usually  called  the  Lamian  war.  This  war 
was  brought  to  a close  by  the  defeat  of  the  confe- 
derates at  Crannon  (b.  c.  322);  whereupon  Anti- 
pater and  Craterus,  having  first  made  peace  with 
Athens,  invaded  Aetolia  with  a large  army.  The 
Aetolians,  however,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  in- 
vaders, abandoned  their  villages  in  the  plains  and 
retired  to  their  impregnable  mountains,  where  they 
remained  in  safety,  till  the  Macedonian  generals 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  their  territory  in  order  to 
march  against  Perdiccas.  (Diod.  XviiL  24,  25.) 
In  the  wars  which  followed  between  the  different 
usurpers  of  the  Macedonian  throne,  the  alliance  of 
the  Aetolians  was  eagerly  courted  by  tho  contending 
armies;  and  their  brave  and  warlike  population 
enabled  them  to  exercise  great  influence  upon  the 
politics  of  Greece.  The  prominent  part  they  took 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  from  Greece  (b.  c. 
279)  still  further  increased  their  reputation.  In 
the  army  which  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Thermo- 
pylae to  oppose  the  Gauls,  the  contingent  of  the 
Aetolians  was  by  far  the  largest,  and  they  here  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  bravery  in  repulsing 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy;  but  they  earned  their 
chief  glory  by  destroying  the  greater  part  of  a body 
of  40,000  Gauls,  who  had  invaded  their  country,  and 
had  taken  the  town  of  Callium,  and  committed  the 
most  horrible  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants.  Tho 
Aetolians  also  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Delphi  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
tho  enemy  in  their  retreat.  (Pans.  x.  20 — 23.) 
To  commemorate  the  vengeance  they  bad  inflicted 
upon  the  Gauls  for  the  destruction  of  Callium,  tho 
Aetolians  dedicated  at  Delphi  a trophy  and  a statu© 
of  an  armed  heroine,  representing  Aetolia.  They 
also  dedicated  in  the  same  temple  the  statues  of  tbo 
generals  under  whom  they  had  fought  in  this  war. 
(Paus.  x.  18.  § 7,  x.  15.  § 2.) 

From  this  time  the  Aetolians  appear  as  one  of 
the  three  great  powers  in  Greece,  the  other  two 
being  tho  Macedonians  and  Achacans.  Like  tho 
Achaean*,  the  Aetolians  were  united  in  a confederacy 
or  league.  At  what  time  this  league  was  first 
formed  is  uncertain.  It  is  inferred  that  the  Aeto- 
lians must  have  been  united  into  somo  form  of  coo* 
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federacy  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  an  inscription 
on  the  statue  of  Aetolus  at  Therm uin,  quoted  by 
E|>horus  (Strab.  p.  463:  AlrvAby  rivS1  hreOrtKav 
AiruAul  <r<p*T*pas  pvtin'  &p*rfjr  icropa v),  and  from 
the  cession  of  Naupactus,  which  was  made  to  them 
by  Philip.  (Strab.  p.  427 : 4<rr\  5<-  vvv  A Itch  Air, 
♦cAbnroo  wpoffKpiyayros,  quoted  by  Thirlwall,  Hut. 
of  Greece , vol.  viii.  p.  207.)  But  it  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  the  league 
ap}<ears  to  have  come  into  full  activity ; and  it  vras 
probably  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  Antipater 
and  Craterus,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  con- 
certing measures  for  their  common  defence,  that 
brought  the  Aetolians  into  a closer  political  associa- 
tion. The  constitution  of  the  league  was  deinoc ra- 
ti cal,  like  that  of  the  Aetolian  towns  and  tribes. 
The  great  council  of  the  nation,  called  the  I’an- 
aetolicou  (Liv.  xxxi.  9),  in  which  it  is  probable 
that  every  freeman  above  the  age  of  thirty  had  the 
right  of  voting,  met  every  autumn  at  Thermum,  for 
the  election  of  magistrates,  general  legislation,  and 
the  decision  of  all  questions  respecting  peace  and 
war  with  foreign  nations.  There  was  also  another 
deliberative  body,  called  Apocleti  (’AwJkAjjtoi), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a kind  of  permanent 
committee.  (Pol.  xx.  1;  Liv.  xxxvi.  28.)  The 
chief  magistrate  bore  the  title  of  Strategus  {It pan) . 
7<ir).  lie  was  elected  annually,  presidtxl  in  the  as- 
semblies, and  had  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
war.  The  officers  next  in  rank  were  the  Hipparchus 
(*Inrapx°*)»  or  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
chief  Secretary  (rpappartit'),  both  of  whom  were 
elected  annually.  (For  further  details  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  see  Did.  of  Antiq. 
art.  Actolicum  Foedus.) 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  from  Greece,  the 
Aetolians  began  to  extend  their  dominions  over  the 
neighbouring  nations.  They  still  retained  the  rude 
and  barbarous  habits  which  had  characterised  them 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  were  still  accus- 
tomed to  live  to  a great  extent  by  robbery  and  piracy. 
Their  love  of  rapine  was  their  great  incentive  to 
war,  and  in  their  marauding  expeditions  they  spared 
neither  friends  nor  foes,  neither  things  sacred  nor 
profane.  Such  is  the  character  given  to  them  by 
Polybius  (e.  g.  ii.  45,  46,  iv.  67,  ix.  38),  and  his 
account  is  confirmed  in  the  leading  outlines  by  the 
testimony  of  other  writers;  though  justice  requires 
us  to  odd  that  the  enmity  of  the  Aetolians  to  the 
Achaeans  has  probably  led  the  historian  to  exagge- 
rate rather  than  underrate  the  vices  of  the  Aetolian 
jjeople.  At  the  time  of  their  greatest  power,  they 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  western  Acamania,  of 
tho  south  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  of  Locris, 
Phocis,  and  Boeotia.  They  likewise  assumed  the 
entire  control  of  the  Delphic  oracle  and  of  the 
Ainphictyonic  assembly.  (Pint.  Demetr.  40;  Pol. 
iv.  25;  Thirlwall,  voL  viii.  p.  210.)  Their  league 
also  embraced  several  towns  in  the  heart  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  bland  of  Cephallenia,  and  even  cities 
in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Lysimachia  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  Cios  on  tho  Propontis.  The 
relation  of  these  distant  places  to  the  league  b a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  They  could  not  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  the 
confederacy ; and  the  towns  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace 
probably  joined  it  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Aetolian  privateers. 

The  Aetolians  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
in  b.  c.  220,  when  their  unprovoked  invasion  of 
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Messenia  engaged  them  in  a war  with  the  Achaeans 
usually  called  the  Social  War.  The  Achaeans  were 
supported  by  the  youthful  monarch  of  Macedonia, 
Philip  V.,  who  inflicted  a severe  blow  upon  the 
Aetolians  in  B.  c.  218  by  an  unexpected  march  into 
the  interior  of  their  country,  where  he  surprised  the 
capital  city  of  Thermum,  in  which  all  the  wealth  and 
treasures  of  the  Aetolian  leaders  were  deposited.  The 
whole  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  were 
either  carried  off  or  destroyed ; and  before  quitting  the 
place,  Philip  set  fire  to  the  sacred  buildings,  to  reta- 
liate for  the  destruction  of  Dium  and  Dodona  by  the 
Aetolians.  (Pol.  v.2 — 9, 13, 14;  for  the  details  of 
Philip’ s march,  see  Thermum.)  The  Social  war  was 
brought  to  a close  by  a treaty  of  peace  concluded  in 
b.  c.  217.  Six  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  211)  the 
Aetolians  again  declared  war  agaiust  Philip,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Philip.  The  attention  of  tho 
Romans  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  Italy  to  enable  them  to  afford  much 
assistance  to  the  Aetolians,  upon  whom,  therefore, 
the  burden  of  the  war  chiefly  fell.  In  the  course  of 
thb  war  Philip  again  took  Thermum  (Pol.  xi.  4), 
and  the  Aetolians  became  so  disheartened  that  they 
concluded  peace  with  him  in  b.  c.  205.  Thb  peace 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  one  between 
Philip  and  the  Romans. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  200,  the  Aetolians  at  first  re- 
solved to  reniain  neutral;  but  the  success  of  the 
consul  Galba  induced  them  to  change  their  determi- 
nation, and  before  the  end  of  the  first  campaign  they 
declared  war  against  Philip.  They  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae  in  b.  c.  197,  when  their 
cavalry  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
day.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  7.)  The  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece  by  Flaminiims  after  this  victory 
caused  great  disappointment  to  the  Aetolians;  and 
as  soon  as  Flamininus  returned  to  Italy,  they  invited 
Antiochus  to  invade  Greece,  and  shortly  afterwards 
declared  war  against  the  Romans,  (r.  c.  192.) 
The  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae  (b.  c.  191) 
drove  the  monarch  bock  to  Asia^  and  left  the  Aeto- 
lians exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  of  the  Romans. 
They  obtained  a short  respite  by  a truce  which  they 
solicited  from  the  Romans ; but  having  subsequently 
resumed  hostilities  on  rumours  of  some  success  of 
Antiochus  in  Asia,  the  Roman  consul  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  crossed  over  into  Greece,  and  commenced 
operations  by  laving  siege  to  Ambracia  (b.  c.  189), 
which  was  then  one  of  the  strongest  towns  belonging 
to  the  league.  Meantime  news  had  arrived  of  the 
total  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
and  the  Aetolians  resolved  to  purchase  peace  at  any 
price.  It  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Romans,  but 
on  terms  which  destroyed  for  ever  their  independ- 
ent*, anti  rendered  them  only  the  vassals  of  Rome. 
(Pol.  xxii.  15;  Liv.  xxxviii.  11.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Perseus  (b.  c.  167),  tho  Roman  party  in 
Aetolia,  assisted  by  a body  of  Roman  soldiers, 
massacred  550  of  the  leading  patriots.  All  the  sur- 
vivors, who  were  suspected  of  opposition  to  the 
Roman  policy,  were  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  Italy. 
It  was  at  thb  time  that  the  league  was  formally 
dissolved.  (Liv.  xlv.  28,  31;  Justin,  xxxiii.  Pml. 
and  2.)  Aetolia  subsequently  formed  part  of  the 
province  of  Achaia;  though  it  b doubtful  whether 
it  formed  part  of  thb  province  as  it  was  at  first 
constituted.  [Achaia.]  The  inhabitants  of  several 
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of  its  towns  were  removed  by  Augustas  to  people  the 
city  of  Kicopolis,  which  he  founded  to  commemorate 
his  victory  at  Actium,  b.  c.  31 ; and  in  his  time  the 
country  is  described  by  Strabo  as  utterly  worn  out 
and  exhausted.  (Strab.  p.  460.)  Under  the  Ro- 
mans the  Aetolians  appear  to  have  remained  in  the 
same  rude  condition  in  which  they  had  always  been. 
The  interior  of  Aetolia  was  probably  rarely  visited  by 
the  Romans,  for  they  had  no  road  in  the  inland  part 
of  the  country;  and  their  only  road  was  one  leading 
from  the  coast  of  Acarnania  across  the  Achelous, 
by  Pleuron  and  Calydon  to  Chalcis  and  Molycreia 
on  the  Aetolian  coast.  (Comp.  BrandstUten,  Die 
Geschichtcn  des  Aetolischen  Landes,  Volkes  und 
Dundee,  Berlin,  1844.) 

The  towns  in  Aetolia  were:  I.  In  Old  Aetolia. 
1.  In  the  lower  plain,  between  the  sea  and  Mount 
Aracynthus,  Calydon,  Pleuron,  Olenus,  Py- 
i.knk,  Chalcis  (these  5 are  the  Aetolian  towns 
mentioned  by  Homer),  Halicyrxa,  Elaeus,  Pae- 
ANIUM  or  PlIANA,  PROSCHIUM,  ITIIORLA,  CoNOPE 
(afterwards  Arsinoe),  Lysimaciha.  In  the  upper 
plain  N.  of  Mount  Aracynthus,  Acrae,  Metapa, 

P AMPI1LA, Pit YTEUM,  TrICHOXIUM,  ThKSTIENSES, 

Therm  um.  In  Aetolia  Kpictetus,  on  the  sea-coast, 
Macynia,  MoLYCREiuMor  Molycreia:  a little  in 
the  interior,  on  the  borders  of  Locris,  Potidanla, 
Crocyleium,  Tkichium,  Aegitium:  further  in 
the  interior,  Callium.  Oechalia [sec  p.65,a.],  Ape- 
rantia,  Aorlnium,  Ephvra,  the  last  of  which  was 
n town  of  the  Agraei.  [Aguaei.]  The  site  of 
the  following  towns  is  quite  unknown:  — Ellopium 
(’EAAdino*',  Pol.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.);  Thorax  (0«- 
f***.  *•  v.) ; Phcrae  (4 •tpai,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.). 
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AEXO'NE.  [Attica.] 

AFFILAE  (Eth.  AiHlanus),  a town  of  Latium,  in 
the  more  extended  sense  of  the  term,  but  which  must 
probably  have  in  earlier  times  belonged  to  the  Iler- 
nicans.  It  is  still  called  A file,  and  iA  situated  in  the 
mountainous  district  S.  of  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 
about  7 miles  from  Subiaco.  We  learn  from  the 
treatise  ascribed  to  Front  in  us  (de  Colon,  p.  230), 
that  its  territory  was  colonized  in  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  but  it  never  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a colony, 
and  Pliny  mentions  it  only  among  the  “ oppida  ” of 
Latium.  (/7.  X.  iii.  5.  § 9.)  Inscriptions,  fragments 
of  columns,  and  other  ancient  relics  are  still  visible  in 
the  modern  village  of  A ffi.lt.  (Nibby,  Dintomi  di 
Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AFFLIA'NUS  or  AEFLIA'NUS  MONS  (the 
latter  form  of  the  name  appears  to  be  the  more 
correct)  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  times  to  a 
mountain  near  Tibur,  fronting  the  plain  of  the 
Campagna  and  now  called  Monte  S.  A ngelo , though 
marked  on  Cell’s  map  as  Monte  Ajfliano.  The 
Clsudian  aqueduct  was  carried  at  its  foot,  where  the 
remains  of  it  still  visible  are  remarkable  for  the 
boldness  and  grandeur  of  their  construction.  An 
inscription  which  records  the  completion  of  some  of 
these  works  has  preserved  to  us  the  ancient  name  of 
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the  mountain.  (Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  L 
p.  25;  Fabretti,  Jnscr . p.  637.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'FRICA  (’A <ppuci):  Adj.  Afcc,  Africus,  Africa- 
ns), the  name  by  which  the  quarter  of  the  world  still 
called  Africa  was  known  to  the  Romans,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Carthaginians,  and  applied  it  first 
to  that  part  of  Africa  with  which  they  became  first 
acquainted,  namely,  the  part  about  Carthage,  and 
afterwards  to  the  whole  continent.  In  the  latter 
sense  the  Greeks  used  the  name  Libya  ('AfpuHi  only 
occurring  as  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  Africa); 
and  the  same  name  is  continually  used  by  Roman 
writers.  In  this  work  the  continent  is  treated  of 
under  Libya  ; and  the  present  article  is  confined  to 
that  portion  of  N.  Africa  which  the  Romans  called 
specifically  Africa,  or  Africa  Propria  (or  Vera),  or 
Africa  Provincia  (’A typing  rj  Mats'),  and  which  may 
be  roughly  described  as  the  old  Carthaginian  terri  • 
tory,  constituted  a Roman  province  after  the  Third 
Punic  War  (b.  c.  146). 

The  N.  coast  of  Africa,  after  trending  W.  and  E. 
with  a slight  rise  to  the  N.,  from  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  near  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean, 
suddenly  falls  off  to  the  S.  at  C.  Bon  (Mercurii  Pr.) 
iu  37°  4'  20"  N.  lat.,  and  10°  53'  35"  E.  long.,  and 
preserves  this  general  direction  for  about  3°  of  lati- 
tude, to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Khab* , the  an- 
cient Lesser  Syrtis;  the  three  chief  salient  points  of 
this  E.  part  of  the  coast,  namely,  the  promontories 
of  Clypea  (at  the  N.,  a little  S.  of  C.  Bon)  and  Caput 
Vada  ( Kapoudiah , about  the  middle),  and  the 
island  of  Mcninx  ( Jerbah , at  the  S.),  lying  on  the 
same  meridian.  The  country  within  this  angle, 
formed  of  the  last  low  ridges  by  which  the  Atlas 
sinks  down  to  the  sea,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  SW. 
by  the  Great  Desert,  and  on  the  W.  extending 
about  as  far  as  9°  E.  long.,  formed,  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  Africa  of  the  Romans;  but  the  precise  limits 
of  the  country  included  under  the  name  at  different 
periods  can  only  be  understood  by  a brief  historical 
account. 

That  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  which 
forms  the  S.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  W.  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  consists  of  a strip  of  habitable 
land,  hemmed  in  between  the  sea  on  the  N.  and  the 
Great  Desert  (S&h&ra)  on  the  S.,  varying  greatly  in 
breadth  in  its  E.  and  W.  halves.  The  W.  part  of 
this  sea-board  has  the  great  chain  of  Atlas  inter- 
posed as  a barrier  against  the  torrid  sands  of  the 
Sahara;  and  the  N.  slope  of  this  range,  descending 
in  a series  of  natural  terraces  to  the  sea,  watered  by 
many  streams,  and  lying  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  N. 
temperate  zone,  forms  one  of  the  finest  regions  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  But,  at  the  great  bend  in 
the  coast  above  described  (namely,  about  C.  Bon). 
the  chain  of  the  Atlas  ceases;  and,  from  the  sh  res 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  desert  comes  close  to  the 
sea,  leaving  only  narrow  slips  of  habitable  land,  till, 
at  the  bottom  of  another  great  bend  to  the  S.,  form- 
ing the  Greater  Syrtis  {Gulf  of  Sidra),  the  sand  and 
water  meet  (about  19°  E.  long.),  forming  a natural 
division  between  the  2 parts  of  N.  Africa.  E.  of 
this  point  lay  Cyrenaica,  the  history  of  which  is 
totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  W.  portion,  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned. 

For  what  follows,  certain  land-marks  must  bo 
borne  in  mind.  Following  the  coast  E.  of  the  Fretum 
Gaditannm  ( Straits  of  Gibraltar)  to  near  2°  W. 
long.,  wc  reach  the  largest  river  of  N.  Africa,  the 
Malta,  Mulucha,  or  Molocbath  ( Wady  Multria  or 
Mohalou ),  which  now  forms  the  boundary  of  Ma 
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rocco  and  Algier,  and  was  an  equally  important 
frontier  in  ancient  times.  The  next  point  of  refer- 
ence is  a headland  at  about  4°  E.  long.,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Saldae.  E.  of  this,  again,  somo- 
wliat  beyond  6°  E.  long.,  is  another  frontier  river, 
the  Ami’saoa  ( Wady  el  Kebir ):  further  on,  near 
8°  E.  long.,  another  river,  the  Rubricatus  ( Wady 
Sribous),  at  the  mouth  of  which  stood  Hi  Pro  Re- 
oitjg  ( Bonnh );  and,  about  1°  further  E.,  the  river 
Tusca  ( W<ult}-ez-Zain).  The  last  great  river  of 
this  coast,  W.  of  the  great  turning  point  (C.  Bon), 
is  the  Baoradas  (Majerdah),  falling  into  the  sea 
just  below  C.  Farina , the  W.  headland  (as  C.  Bon 
is  the  eastern)  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Tunis,  near  the 
centre  of  which  a rocky  promontory  marks  the  site  of 
Carthage.  Lastly,  let  us  note  the  bottom  of  the 
great  gulf  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  E.  coast  already  noticed,  with  the 
neighbouring  great  salt-lake  of  AUSibkah,  the  an- 
cient Pal  us  Tritonis,  between  33°  and  34°  N.  bit.; 
N.  and  N\V.  of  which  the  country  is  for  the  most 
part  desert,  as  far  as  the  SE.  slopes  of  the  Atlas 
chain.  The  country  immediately  around  the  lake 
itself  forms  the  E.-most  of  a series  of  oases,  which 
stretch  from  E.  to  W.  along  the  S.  foot  of  the  Atlas 
chain,  and  along  the  N.  margin  of  the  Sah&ra,  and 
thus  mark  out  a natural  S.  frontier  for  this  portion 
of  N.  Africa. 

In  the  earliest  times  recorded,  the  whole  N.  coast 
of  the  continent  W.  of  Egypt  was  peopled  by  various 
tribes  of  the  great  Libyan  race,  who  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Etliiopian  or  negro  races 
of  the  interior.  S.  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  and  on  the 
N.  limits  of  the  SfthKra,  dwelt  the  Gaktuu  and 
Garamaxtes,  and  S.  of  these,  beyond  the  desert, 
the  proper  Ethiopians  or  negroes.  The  Libyans 
were  of  the  Caucasian  family  of  mankind,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  nomade  habits.  At  periods  so  early 
as  to  be  still  mythical  to  the  Greeks , colonists  from 
the  W.  coasts  of  Asia  settled  on  the  shores  of  Africa, 
and  especially  on  the  part  now  treated  of.  Sallust 
has  preserved  a curious  tradition  respeoting  the  ear- 
liest Asiatic  colonists,  to  which  a Imre  reference  is 
enough  ( Jugurth . 18).  The  chief  colonies  were 
those  of  the  Phoenicians,  such  as  Hirro  Zarytus, 
Utica,  Tuxes,  Hadrcmetum,  Leptls,  and  abovo 
all,  though  one  of  the  latest,  Cautiiaoo.  In  these 
settlements,  the  Phoenicians  established  themselves 
us  traders  rather  than  conquerors ; and  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  about  bringing  the 
native  peoples  into  subjection,  except  so  far  as  was 
needful  for  their  own  security.  Carthage,  which 
was  built  on  the  most  commanding  position  on  the 
whole  coast,  gradually  surpassed  all  the  other  Phoe- 
nician colonies,  and  brought  them,  as  allies,  if  not  as 
subjects,  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy.  She  also 
founded  colonies  of  her  own  along  the  whole  coast, 
from  the  Straits  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
The  question  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion  belongs  to  another  article  £Car^ 
tiiaoo]  ; but  it  is  necessary  here  to  advert  briefly 
to  its  condition  when  the  Romans  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  country.  At  that  time  the  proper 
territory  of  Carthage  was  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits  around  the  city  itself.  The  sea-coast  W.  and 
S.  of  C.  Bon , as  far  as  the  river  Rubricatus  and 
Hippo  Regius  on  the  W.  and  a point  N.  of  Uadru- 
metum  (about  36°  N.  lat.)  on  the  S.,  and  the  parts 
inland  along  the  river  Bagrnda*,  and  between  it  and 
the  f-ea,  appear  to  have  formed  the  original  territory 
of  Carthage,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  region  after- 
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wards  known  as  Zeuoitaxa,  but  reaching  further 
along  the  W.  coast,  and  not  so  far  inland  on  the  SW. 
This,  or  even  less,  was  the  extent  of  country  at  first 
included  by  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Africa, 
and  to  this  very  day  it  bears  the  same  name,  Frikiah 
or  Afrikeah.  It  is  remarkable  that,  neither  in  the 
wars  of  Agathodes  nor  of  the  Romans  with  Carthage 
in  Africa,  does  any  mention  occur  of  military  opera- 
tions out  of  this  limited  district.  But  still,  before 
the  ware  with  Rome,  the  territory  of  Carthage  had 
received  some  accession.  On  the  E.  coast,  S.  of 
36°  N.  lat.,  flourishing  maritime  cities  had  been 
established,  some  — os  Leptis  and  Hadrumetum  — 
even  before  Carthage,  and  some  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. These  cities  were  backed  by  a fertile  but 
narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  a range  of 
mountains,  which  formed  the  original  Byzacium,  a 
district,  according  to  Pliny,  250  Roman  miles  in 
circuit,  and  extending  S.- wards  as  far  as  Thenao, 
opposite  the  island  of  Ccrcina  (in  about  34°  30'  X. 
lat),  where  the  Lesser  Syrtis  was  considered  to  be- 
gin. This  district  had  been  added  to  the  possessions 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Polybius  (iii.  23)  speaks 
of  their  anxiety  to  conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  their  commercial  settlements 
further  along  the  coast,  called  Emtoria.  This  word, 
Emporia,  though  afterwards  used  as  the  name  of  a 
district,  denoted  at  first,  according  to  its  proper 
meaning,  settlements  established  for  the  sake  of  com- 
merce; and  it  appears  to  have  included  all  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  colonies  along  the  whole 
coast  from  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Any  possession 
of  the  E.  part  of  this  region,  in  a strictly  territorial 
sense,  would  have  been  worthless  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  but  the  towns  were  maintained  as  cen- 
tres of  commerce  with  the  inland  tribes,  and  as  an 
additional  security,  besides  the  desert,  against  any 
danger  from  the  Greek  states  of  Cyrenaica. 

Such  was  the  geueral  position  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominion  in  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Punic 
Wars ; extending  over  their  own  immediate  territory 
to  about  80  mil®*  S.  of  the  capital,  and  along  the  E. 
coast  of  Tunis  and  Isolated  points  on  the  W.  part  of 
the  coast  of  Tripoli.  The  whole  inner  district  in 
the  central  and  SW.  parts  of  the  later  province  of 
Africa  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Libyan  tribes, 
whose  services  as  mercenaries  Carthage  could  obtain 
in  war,  but  whom  she  never  even  attempted  to  sub- 
dne.  These  tribes  are  spoken  of  by  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  tinder  a general  name  which  describes 
their  mode  of  life  as  wandering  herd  men,  No^abes. 
or,  in  the  Latin  form,  Numidae.  They  possessed 
the  country  along  the  N.  coast  as  far  W.  as  the 
Straits;  but  those  of  them  that  were  settled  to  the 
W.  of  the  river  Mulucha  were  called  by  another 
name,  MaOpoi,  perhaps  from  a greater  darkness  of 
complexion,  and,  after  them,  the  Romans  called  the 
country  W.  of  the  Mulucha  Mauretania;  while 
that  E.  of  the  Mulucha,  to  the  W.  frontier  of  Car- 
thage, and  also  SW.  and  S.  of  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  was 
included  under  the  general  designation  of  Numidla. 

In  this  region,  at  the  time  of  the  Second  I*unic 
War,  two  tribes  were  far  more  powerful  than  all  the 
rest,  namely,  in  the  W.and  larger  portion, between  the 
rivers  Mulucha  and  Ampsaga,  the  Massaesyi.ii, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  Atyicr; 
and  E.  of  them,  from  the  river  Ampsaga  and  ronnd 
the  whole  inland  frontier  of  Cartilage,  the  Massy lii, 
the  residence  of  whose  chieftain,  called  by  the  Romans 
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king,  was  at  the  strong  natural  fort  of  Cirta  (Cos- 
tantineh):  regular  cities  were,  in  their  earlier  his- 
tory, almost,  if  not  altogether,  unknown  to  the 
Numidians.  The  relations  of  these  tribes  to  Car- 
thage are  most  important,  as  affecting  the  boundaries 
of  Homan  Africa. 

The  first  chief  of  the  Massy lii  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, Gala,  is  supposed  to  have  already  deprived  the 
Carthaginians  of  the  important  town  of  Hippo  (Bo- 
nah),  inasmuch  as  it  is  mentioned  with  the  epithet  of 
Regius  in  Livy’s  narrative  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(Liv.  xx ix.  3);  but,  for  an  obvious  reason,  we  cannot 
lay  much  stress  on  this  point  of  evidence.  Much 
more  important  is  it  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  these 
parts,  the  epithet  Regius  applied  to  a city  does  prove 
that  it  belonged, ataome  time, to  theNumidian  princes. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  we  find  Gala  in  league 
with  the  Carthaginians  ; but  their  cause  was  aban- 
doned in  b.  c.  206  by  his  son  Masinissa,  whose 
varied  fortunes  this  is  not  the  place  to  follow  out 
in  detail.  Defeated  again  and  again  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  Syphax,  chief 
of  the  Massacsylii,  he  retired  into  the  deserts  of 
Inner  Numidia,  that  is,  the  SE.  part,  about  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  there  maintained  himself  till  the 
landing  of  Scipio  in  Africa,  li.  c.  204,  when  he 
joined  the  Romans  and  greatly  contributed  to  their 
success.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  his  services 
were  amply  rewarded.  He  was  restored  to  his 
hereditary  dominions,  to  which  was  added  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  of  the  Massacsylii; 
(Syphax  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  B.  c.  203, 
and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  died.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Romans  on  this  occasion  displayed  quite 
as  much  policy  as  gratitude,  and  Masinissa’s  con- 
duct soon  showed  that  he  knew  he  had  been  set 
as  a thorn  in  the  side  of  Carthage.  Under  cover 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  with  the  connivance 
of  Rome,  he  made  a series  of  aggressions  on  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  both  on  the  NW.  and  on  the 
SE.,  seizing  the  rich  Emporia  on  the  latter  side, 
and,  on  the  former,  the  country  W.  of  the  river 
Tnsca,  and  the  district  called  the  Great  Plain,  SE. 
of  the  Bagradas  around  36°  N.  lat.,  where  the  name 
of  Zama  Regia  is  a witness  of  Numidian  rule. 
Thus,  when  his  constant  persecution  at  length  pro- 
voked the  Carthaginians  to  the  act  of  resistance 
which  formed  the  occasion  of  the  Third  Punic  War, 
Masinissa's  kingdom  extended  from  the  river  hfalva 
to  the  frontier  of  Cyrenaica,  while  the  Carthaginians 
were  hemmed  np  in  the  narrow  NE.  corner  of 
Zeugitana  which  they  had  at  first  possessed,  and 
in  the  small  district  of  Byzacium  ; these,  their  only 
remaining  possessions,  extending  along  the  coast 
from  the  Tusca  to  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  opposite  Cercina. 

Now,  here  tee  have  the  original  limits  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  The  treaty  of 
peace,  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
trad  assigned  to  Masinissa  all  the  territory  which 
his  ancestors  had  ever  possessed  ; he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  thia  provision  to  ita  full 
extent,  if  not  beyond  it  ; and  at  the  close  of 
the  Third  Punic  War,  the  Romans  left  his  sons  their 
inheritance  undiminished,  Masinissa  himself  having 
died  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  148.  (Ap- 
pian.  Pun.  106.)  Thus,  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa,  which  was  constituted  in  b.  c.  146,  in- 
cluded only  the  possessions  which  Carthage  bad 
at  last.  Sallust  (Jug.  19)  accurately  describes  the 
state  of  the  case  under  the  successors  of  Masinissa : 
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— “ Igitnr  bollo  Jugurthino  pleraque  ex  Pnnicis 
oppida  et  finis  Carthaginiensium,  quos  novissuvie 
habuerant,  populus  Roman  us  per  mogistratus  ad- 
rainistrabat  : Gactulorum  magna  pars  et  Numidne 
usquo  ad  flumen  Mulucham  sub  Jugurtha  erant.” 
And,  as  to  the  SE.  frontier  of  the  Roman  province, 
wc  learn  from  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  3)  that  it  remained  as 
under  Masinissa,  and  that  Scipio  Africanus  marked 
out  the  boundary  line  between  the  Roman  province 
and  the  princes  ( rtges ) of  Numidia,  by  a fossa 
which  reached  the  sea  at  Thenae,  thus  leaving 
the  Emporia  and  the  region  of  the  Syrtes  to  the 
latter.  Thus  the  province  of  Africa  embraced  the 
districts  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  or  tho  N.  and 
E.  parts  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  from  the  river 
Tusca  to  Thenae  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
It  was  constituted  by  Scipio,  with  the  aid  of  ten 
legati,  or  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senato 
from  its  own  body,  as  was  usual  when  a conquered 
country  was  reduced  to  a province,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  (Appian.  Pun.  135;  Cic.  de  Jjeg. 
Agr.  ii  19.)  Such  ruins  of  Carthage  as  remained 
were  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  men  were  forbidden, 
under  a curse,  to  dwell  upon  its  site;  the  cities 
which  had  taken  part  with  Carthage  were  devoted 
to  destruction,  and  their  land  was  partly  made  ager 
publicus  (comp.  Cic.  1.  c.  22),  and  partly  assigned 
to  those  cities  which  had  sided  with  Rome,  namely, 
Utica,  Thapsus,  Leptis  Minor,  Acholla,  Usalis, 
Teudalis,  and  probably  Hadrumetum  (Lex  Thoria, 
lin.  79;  Marquardt,  Becker's  Handbuch  d.  Rom. 
Alterth.  vol.  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  226).  Utica  received  all 
the  land  from  Hippo  Zarytus  to  Carthage,  and  was 
made  the  seat  of  government.  The  inhabitants, 
except  of  the  favoured  cities,  were  burthened  with 
heavy  taxes,  assessed  on  persons  as  well  as  on  the 
land.  The  province  was  placed  under  praetorian 
government,  and  was  divided  into  conventus,  we 
are  not  told  how  many,  but  from  the  mention  of 
those  of  Zengis  (Oros.  i.  2)  and  Hadrumetum  (HirL 
Bell.  Afr.  97),  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the 
former  included  the  whole  N.  district,  Zeugis  or 
Zeugitana,  and  the  latter  the  S.  district,  Byzacium. 

The  war  with  Jugurtha  caused  no  alteration  of 
territories;  bat  the  Romans  gained  possession  of 
some  cities  in  the  SE.  part  of  Numidia,  the  chief  of 
which  was  Leptis  Magna,  between  the  Syrtes.  (Sail. 
Jug.  77.) 

Africa  played  an  important  part  in  the  Civil  War 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  Early  in  the  war,  it  was 
seized  for  the  senate  by  Attius  Varus,  who,  aided 
by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  defeated  and  slew  Cae- 
sar’s lieutenant  Curio:  of  the  remains  of  Caesar’s 
army,  some  escaped  to  Sicily,  and  some  surrendered 
to  Juba;  and  the  province  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompeian  party,  b.  c.  49.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23 — 
44.)  After  Ponipey’s  death,  and  while  Caesar 
played  the  lover  at  Alexandria,  and  “ came,  saw, 
conquered"  in  Pontus  (b.  c.  47),  the  Pompeians 
gathered  their  forces  for  a final  stand  in  Africa,  under 
Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  Afranius,  and  Petreius.  These 
leaders  were  joined  by  Cato,  who,  having  collected 
an  army  at  Cyrene,  performed  a most  difficult  march 
round  the  shores  of  the  Syrtes,  ami  undertook  the 
defence  of  Utica,  the  chief  city  of  the  province:  how 
he  performed  the  task,  his  surname  and  the  story  of 
his  death  have  long  borne  witness.  The  Pompeians 
were  supported  by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  but  be 
was  kept  in  check  by  the  army  of  Bocchus  and 
Bognd,  kings  of  Mauretania,  under  P.  Sittius,  an 
adventurer,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  tho  discord  & 
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between  the  kings  of  Mauretania  and  Numidia  to 
make  a party  of  his  own,  composed  of  adventurers 
like  himself,  and  who  now  espoused  the  cause  of 
Caesar.  (Appian.  B.  C.  iv.  54;  Dion  Cass.  xliv. 
3.)  Just  before  the  close  of  b.  c.  47,  Caesar  landed 
in  Africa;  and,  after  a brief  but  critical  campaign, 
overthrew  the  united  forces  of  the  other  party  in  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  in  April,  46.  The  kingdom  of 
Numidia  was  now  taken  possession  of  by  Caesar,  who 
erected  it  into  a province,  and  committed  its  govern- 
ment to  Sallustius,  the  historian,  as  proconsul,  “ in 
name,”  says  Dion  Cassias,  “ to  govern,  but  in  deed 
to  plunder."  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  97;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
9;  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  100.1  Henceforth  Numidia 
became  known  by  the  name  of  New  Africa,  and  the 
former  Roman  province  as  Old  Africa.  (Appian. 
B.  C.  iv.  53;  PI  in.  v.  4.  s.  3.)  But  further,  within 
the  province  of  New  Africa  itself,  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  made  a partition,  to  reward  the  services  of  Sit- 
ting and  of  the  kings  of  Mauretania;  giving  to  the 
latter  the  W.  part  of  Numidia,  as  far  E.  (probably) 
as  Sul dac  (possibly  to  the  Ampsaga),  and  to  the  : 
former  the  territory  about  Cirta.  (Appian.  B.  C. 
iv.  54.)  Very  probably  this  partition  amounted  to  | 
nothing  more  than  leaving  his  allies,  for  the  present, 
in  possession  of  what  they  had  already  seized,  espe- 
cially as,  in  his  anxiety  to  return  to  Rome,  Caesar 
settled  the  affairs  of  Africa  in  great  haste.  (Dion, 
xiiii.  14,  tcI  rt  &\\a  iv  rjj  ’AtpptKfj  Sta  0pax*os, 
us  ivijv  paAnrra,  Karaarhiras.)  Among  the  exiles 
from  Africa  of  the  defeated  party,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  was  a 
certain  Arabian,  whom  Appian  (iv.  54)  calls  a son 
of  a certain  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Juba.  This  man, 
after  Caesar’s  murder,  returned  to  Numidia,  expelled 
Bocehus,  and  slew  Sittius  by  stratagem.  This  story 
of  Appian's  is  confused  and  doubtful,  even  with  the 
help  of  a few  obscure  words  in  a letter  of  Cicero 
which  have  some  appearance  of  confirming  it.  (Ad 
Ail.  xv.  17,  Arabians  de  Sitio  nihil  iratcor ; comp. 
Dion  Casa.  xlviii.  22.) 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
n.  C.  43,  the  whole  of  Africa  was  assigned  to 
Octavian.  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  55;  Appian.  B.  C. 
iv.  53.)  T.  Sextius,  a former  legate  of  Julias 
Caesar,  was  governor  of  the  New  Province;  while 
Q.  Comifieius  and  D.  Laelius  held  Old  Africa  for 
the  so-called  republican  party,  and  to  them  many 
betook  themselves  who  hail  escaped  from  the  cruelties 
of  the  triumvirs  at  Rome.  A war  ensued,  the  events 
of  which  are  related  differently  by  the  historians ; 
but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cornificius 
and  Laelius,  b.  c.  42.  (Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  85,  iv. 
36,  52 — 56;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  21.)  After  another 
and  successful  struggle  with  C.  Fango,  which  there 
is  not  space  to  relate  (see  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  22 
— 24;  Appian.  B.  C.  v.  12,26,  75),  Sextius  found 
himself  obliged  to  give  up  both  the  African  pro- 
vinces to  Lepidus,  to  whom  they  had  been  assigned 
in  the  new  arrangements  made  by  the  triumvirs  j 
after  the  battle  of  I'bilippi,  and  confirmed  after  the 
war  of  Perusia,  b.  c.  41.  By  the  surrender  and  re- 
tirement of  Lepidus,  both  the  African  provinces 
came  into  tho  power  of  Octavian,  b.  c.  36.  In  the 
general  settlement  of  the  empire  after  the  overthrow 
of  Antony,  b.  c.  30,  Augustus  restored  to  the  young 
Juba,  son  of  Juba  I.,  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia (Dion  Cass.  U.  15);  but  shortly  afterwards, 
i».  c.  25,  ho  resumed  the  possession  of  Numidia, 
giving  Juba  in  exchange  the  two  Mauretanias,  the 
E.  boundary  of  his  kingdom  bring  fixed  at  Saldae. 
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(Strab.  pp.  828,  831.)  [Mauretania.]  Thus 
the  two  provinces  of  Africa  were  finally  united  to 
the  Roman  empire,  consisting  of  Old  Africa,  or  the 
ancient  Carthaginian  territory,  namely,  Zcugitana 
and  Byzacium,  and  New  Africa,  or,  as  it  was  also 
called,  Numidia  Provincia;  the  boundaries  being,  on 
the  W.,  at  Soldac,  where  Africa  joined  Mauretania 
Coesariensis,  and  on  the  E.,  the  monument  of  the 
Philaeni,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  whore 
Africa  touched  Cyrenalca.  The  boundaries  between 
Old  and  New  Africa  remained  as  before,  namely,  ou 
the  N.  coast,  the  New  Province  was  divided  from 
the  Old  by  the  river  Tusca,  and  on  the  E.  coast  by 
the  dyke  of  Scipio,  which  terminated  at  Theuae,  at 
the  N.  entrance  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  (Plin.  v.  4. 
s.  3.)  This  province  of  Africa  was  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  made  a proconsular  province,  b.  c.  27 
(Strab.  p.  840;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  12). 

A further  change  was  made  by  Caligula,  in  two 
particulars.  First,  as  to  the  western  boundary: 
when,  having  put  to  death  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Juba  II.,  be  made  his  kingdom  of  Mauretania  a 
Roman  province,  he  also  extended  its  boundary  east- 
wards from  Saldae  to  the  river  Ampaaga,  which  be- 
came thenceforth  the  \Y.  boundary  of  Numidia,  or 
New  Africa.  (Tac.  I list.  i.  11.)  But  he  also 
changed  the  government  of  the  province.  Under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  one  legion  (HI*),  which 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  protect  the  province  against 
the  barlkurians  on  the  S.  frontier,  had  been  under  the 
orders  of  the  proconsul ; but  Caligula,  moved  by  fear 
of  the  power  and  popularity  of  the  proconsul  M.  Si- 
lanus,  deprived  him  of  the  military  command,  and 
placed  the  legion  under  a legatus  of  lib  own.  (Tac. 
Hut.  iv.  48.)  From  the  account  of  Dion  Cassius, 
which  is,  however,  obviously  inexact  in  some  points, 
it  would  seem  that  Numidia  was  altogether  ser- 
rated from  Africa,  and  made  an  im|«rial  province 
under  the  legatus  Caesaris.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  20:  <rol 
rb  fBvos  vtipat,  iriptp  ri  rt  arpanurubv 
kcu  robs  vopAbas  robs  wepl  alno  wpooVrafe.)  Ta- 
citus docs  not  mention  this  separation,  but  rather 
points  out  the  evil  results  of  the  divided  authority 
of  the  proconsul  and  legatus  in  a way  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  had  coordinate  powers  in  the 
some  province.  A recent  writer  suggests  that  Nu- 
midia was  always  regardod,  from  the  time  of  the 
settlement  by  Augustus,  as  a province  distinct  from 
Old  Africa;  that  it  may  have  been  governed  by  a 
legatus  under  the  proconsul;  and  that  the  only 
change  made  by  Caligula  was  the  making  the  le- 
gatus immediately  dependent  on  the  emperor  (Mar- 
quardt,  Becker t Rom.  Alt.  voL  iii.  p.  229);  and 
certainly,  in  the  list  given  by  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  12) 
of  the  provinces  as  constituted  by  Augustus,  Nu- 
midia is  mentioned  as  well  as  Africa.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  seems  that  the  exact  relation  of  the  New 
Province  of  Africa  to  the  Old,  from  the  time  of  Ca- 
ligula to  that  of  Diocletian,  must  be  considered  as 
somewhat  doubtful. 

The  above  historical  review  may  aid  in  removing 
the  difficulty  often  found  in  understanding  the  state- 
ments of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  the  limits  of 
Africa.  Mela  (i.  7;  comp.  c.  6),  writing  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  gives  Africa  its  widest  extent, 
from  the  river  Ampaaga  and  the  promontory  Metago- 
nites  on  the  W.  (the  same,  doubtless,  as  the  Tret uin 
of  Strabo,  Rag  Stba  Rous,  i.  e.  7 Capes')  to  the  A rap 
Pbilacnorum  ou  the  E.;  while  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  3), 
making  Numidia  extend  from  the  Ampsaga  to  the 
Tusca,  and  Africa  from  the  Tusca  to  the  frontier  of 
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CyrenaTca,  yet  speaks  of  the  2 provinces  in  the 
closest  connection  ( Numidiac  ct  Africa*  ab  Ampsaga 
Icmgitudo  dlxxx.  M.  P.),  and  seems  even  to  include 
them  both  under  the  name  of  Africa  (A frica  a Jiu- 
vio  A mpsaga  populos  xxvi  habct).  Ptolemy  (iv.  3) 
gives  Africa  the  same  extent  as  Mela,  from  the 
Ampsaga  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis;  while 
he  applies  the  name  New  Numidia  (N ovju&ta  via) 
to  a part  of  the  country,  evidently  corresponding 
with  the  later  Numidia  of  other  writers  (§  29),  the 
epithet  New  being  used  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ancient  Numidia,  the  W.  and  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  added  to  Mauretania.  In  Ptolemy’s  list 
of  the  provinces  (viii.  29),  Africa  and  Numidia  are 
mentioned  together. 

In  the  3rd  century,  probably  under  Diocletian, 
the  whole  country,  from  the  Ampsaga  to  Cyre- 
natca,  was  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Nu- 
midia, Africa  Propria  or  Zeugitand , Byzacium 
or  Byzacena , and  Tripolis  or  Tripolitana.  (Seat. 
Ruf.  Brev.  8.)  Numidia  no  longer  extended  S.  of 
Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  but  that  part  of  it  was 
added  to  Byzacium;  while  its  E.  part,  on  and 
taetween  the  Syrtes,  formed  the  province  of  Tripoli- 
Uina.  We  are  enabled  to  draw  the  boundary-lines 
with  tolerable  exactness  by  means  of  the  records  of 
the  numerous  ecclesiastical  councils  of  Africa,  in 
which  the  several  bishoprics  have  the  names  of  their 
provinces  appended  to  them.  (For  the  fullest  in- 
formation, see  Morcelli,  Africa  Christiana,  Brixiae, 
1817,  3 vols.  4to.)  Zeugitana,  to  which,  in  the 
revolution  of  time,  the  name  of  Africa  had  thus 
come  to  be  again  appropriated,  remained  a senatorial 
province  under  the  J’roconsui  Africa «,  and  was 
often  called  simply  Prorincia  Proconsularis  ; the 
rest  were  imperial  provinces,  Byzacium  and  Numidia 
being  governed  by  Cowulares,  and  Tripolis  by  a 
Prarjtj.  The  Proconsul  Africac  (who  was  the  only 
ono  in  the  W.  empire,  and  hence  was  often  called 
simply  Proconsul)  hod  under  him  two  legati  and  a 
quaestor,  besides  legati  for  special  branches  of  ad- 
ministration. His  residence  was  at  the  restored  city 
of  Carthage.  The  other  three  provinces,  as  well  as 
the  two  Mauretania*,  were  subject  to  the  praetorian 
praefect  of  Italy,  who  governed  them  by  his  repre- 
sentative, the  Vicarivs  Africac.  (Booking,  Notitia 
JJignitatum , vol.  ii.  c.  17,  19,  Ac.)  Referring  for 
the  remaining  details  to  the  articles  on  the  separate 
provinces,  we  proceed  to  a*  brief  account  of  the  later 
ancient  history  of  Africa. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  the  name  of  Africa,  besides 
its  narrowest  sense,  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
proconsular  province,  and  its  widest  meaning,  as 
applied  to  the  whole  continent,  was  constantly  used 
to  include  all  the  provinces  of  N.  Africa,  W.  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  and  the  following  events  refer,  for  the 
most  part,  to  that  extent  of  country.  At  the  set- 
tlement of  the  empire  undet  Constantine,  the  African 
province*  were  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
Roman  world.  The  valleys  of  Mauretania  and 
Numidia,  and  the  plains  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium, 
had  always  been  proverbial  for  their  fertility;  and 
the  great  cities  along  the  coast  had  a nourishing 
commerce.  The  internal  tranquillity  of  Africa  was 
seldom  disturbed,  the  only  formidable  insurrection 
being  that  under  the  two  Gordians,  which  was 
speedily  repressed,  a.  d.  238.  The  emperors  Sep- 
timius  Severus  and  Macrinus  were  natives  of  N. 
Africa.  Amidst  the  prosperoos  population  of  these 
peaceful  provinces,  Christianity  had  early  taken  firm 
root  • the  records  of  ecclesiastical  history  attest  the 
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great  number  of  the  African  churches  and  bishoprics, 
and  the  frequency  of  their  synods;  and  the  fervid 
spirit  of  the  Africans  displayed  itself  alike  in  the 
steadfastness  of  their  martyrs,  the  energy  of  their 
benevolence,  the  vehemence  of  their  controversies, 
and  the  genius  of  their  leading  writers,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine. 

But  here,  as  on  the  other  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
the  diminished  vitality  of  the  extremities  bore  witness 
to  the  declining  energy  of  the  heart.  That  perfect 
subjection  of  the  native  tribes,  which  forms  such 
a singular  contrast  with  the  modern  history  of 
Algeria,  had  already  been  disturbed;  and  we  read 
of  increased  military  forces,  insurrections  of  native 
princes,  and  incursions  of  the  Numidians,  or,  as 
they  now  came  to  be  generally  called,  the  Moors, 
even  before  the  end  of  the  3rd  century.  There  is 
not  space  to  recount  the  wars  and  troubles  in  Africa 
during  the  struggles  of  Constantine  and  his  com- 
petitors for  the  empite;  nor  those  under  his  suc- 
cessors, including  the  revolt  of  Firaius,  and  the 
exploits  of  the  count  Theodosius,  under  the  1st  and 
2nd  Valentinian  (a.  d.  373—376),  the  usurpation 
of  Maximus,  after  the  death  of  Valentinian  II.;  and 
the  revolt  of  the  count  Gildon,  after  the  death  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  suppressed  by  Stilicho,  a.  d. 
398.  At  the  final  partition  of  the  empire,  on  the 
death  of  Theodosius  (a.  d.  395),  the  African  pro- 
vinces were  assigned  to  the  W.  empire,  under 
Honorius,  whose  dominions  met  those  of  his  brother, 
Arcadius,  at  the  Great  Syrtis. 

Under  Valentinian  III.,  the  successor  of  Honorius, 
the  African  provinces  were  lost  to  the  W.  empire. 
Boniface,  count  of  Africa,  who  had  successfully  de- 
fended the  frontiers  against  the  Moors,  was  recalled 
from  his  government  by  the  intrigues  of  Aetius,  and 
on  his  resistance  an  army  was  sent  against  him  (a.d. 
427).  In  his  despair,  Boniface  sought  aid  from  the 
Vandals,  who  were  already  established  in  Spain;  and, 
in  May,  429,  Geiserich  (or  Genserich)  the  Vandal 
king,  led  an  army  of  about  50,000  Vandals,  Got  Its, 
and  Alans,  across  the  Straits  of  Gades  into  Maure- 
tania. He  was  joined  by  many  of  the  Moors,  and 
apparently  favoured  by  the  Donatists,  a sect  of 
heretics,  or  rather  schismatics,  who  had  lately 
suffered  severe  persecution.  But,  upon  urgent  so- 
licitations from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  accompanied 
by  the  discovery  of  the  intrigues  of  Aetius,  Boniface 
repented  of  his  invitation,  and  tried,  too  late,  to 
repair  his  error.  He  was  defeated  and  shut  up  in 
Hippo  Regius;  the  only  other  cities  left  to  the 
Romans  being  Carthage  and  Cirta.  The  VandaU 
overran  the  whole  country  from  the  Straits  to  the 
Syrtes  ; and  those  fertile  provinces  were  utterly 
laid  waste  amidst  scenes  of  fearful  cruelty  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  siege  of  Hippo  lasted  fourteen 
months.  At  length,  encouraged  by  reinforcements 
from  the  eastern  empire,  Boniface  hazarded  another 
battle,  in  which  he  was  totally  defeated,  A.  i>.  431. 
But  the  final  loss  of  Africa  was  delayed  bv  negotia- 
tion for  some  years,  during  which  various  partitions 
of  the  country  were  made  between  tho  Romans  and 
the  Vandals;  but  the  exact  terms  of  these  truces 
are  as  obscure  as  their  duration  was  uncertain. 
The  end  of  one  of  them  was  signalized  by  the  sur- 
prise and  sack  of  Carthage,  Oct.  9,  439;  and  before 
the  death  of  Valentinian  III.  the  Vandals  were  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  African  provinces. 
Leo,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  sent  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  them,  under  Hcraelius,  a.  l>.  468; 
and,  in  476.  Zeno  made  a treaty  with  Geiaeric, 
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which  lastc*l  till  the  time  of  Justinian,  under  whom  j 
the  country  wjis  recovered  for  the  Eastern  Empire,  | 
and  the  Vandals  almost  exterminated,  by  Bclisarius,  , 
a.  d.  533 — 534.  (For  an  account  of  the  Vandal 
kings  of  Africa,  sec  Vandali  : for  the  history  of  this 
period,  the  chief  authority  is  Procopius,  Bell.  V and.) 

Of  the  state  and  constitution  of  Africa  under 
Justinian,  we  have  most  interesting  memorials  in 
two  rescripts,  addressed  by  the  emperor,  the  one  to 
Archelaus,  the  praetorian  praefect  of  Africa,  and  the 
other  to  Belisarins  himself.  (Bucking,  Notit.  Dign. 
vul,  ii.  pp.  1 54,  foil.)  From  the  funner  we  learn 
that  the  ter <en  African  provinces,  of  which  the 
island  of  Sardinia  now  mode  one,  were  erected  into 
a separate  pracfecture,  under  a Praefectus  Praetorio 
Magnijicus;  and  the  two  rescripts  settle  their  civil 
and  military  constitution  respectively.  It  should  be 
observed  that  Manretania  Tingitana  (from  the  river 
Mulucha  to  the  Ocean),  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Spain,  was  now  included  in  the  African 
province  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis.  [Comp.  Mau- 
retania.] The  seven  African  provinces  • were 
(from  E.  to  W.),  (1)  Tripolis  or  Tripolitan*,  (2) 
Byzariuin  or  Byzacena,  (3)  Africa  or  Zeugis  or 
Carthago,  (4)  Numidia,  (5)  Mauretania  Sitifensis 
or  Zaha,  (6)  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  and  (7)  Sar- 
dinia: the  first  three  were  governed  by  ConsuUtres, 
the  last  four  by  Praesidet. 

The  history  of  Africa  under  the  E.  empire  con- 
sists of  a series  of  intestine  troubles  arising  from 
court  intrigues,  and  of  Moorish  insurrections  which 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  repel.  The 
splendid  edifices  and  fortifications,  of  which  Jus- 
tinian was  peculiarly  lavish  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions,  were  a poor  snbstitato  for  the  vital 
energy  which  was  almost  extinct-  ( Procop.  de  A edif. 
Justin.)  At  length  the  deluge  of  Arabian  invasion 
swept  over  the  choicest  parts  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  no  sooner 
completed,  than  the  Caliph  Ot liman  sent  an  army 
under  Abdallah  against  Africa,  a.  d.  647.  The 
prncfcct  Gregory  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  great 
ixittle  of  Sufctula  in  the  centre  of  Byzacena  ; but 
the  Arab  force  was  inadequate  to  complete  the  con- 
quest. In  665  the  entcrpriie  was  renewed  by 
Akbah,  who  overran  the  whole  country  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic;  and  founded  the  great  Arab  city 
of'  Al-Kaincan  (i.  e.  the  caravan ),  in  the  heart  of 
Byzacium,  about  20  miles  S.  W.  of  the  ancient 
Hadrumetum.  Its  inland  position  protected  it  from 
the  fleets  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  still  masters  of 
the  coast.  But  the  Moorish  tribes  made  common 
cause  with  the  Africans,  and  the  forces  of  Akbah 
w**re  cut  to  pieces.  His  successor,  Zuheir,  gained 
several  battles,  but  was  defeated  by  an  army  sent 
from  Constantinople.  The  contest  was  prolonged  by 
the  internal  dissensions  of  the  successors  of  the 
prophet ; but,  in  a.  d.  692,  a new  force  entered 
Africa  under  Hassan,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
Carthage  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  698.  Again 
were  the  Arabs  driven  out  by  a general  insurrection 
of  the  Moors,  or,  as  we  now  find  them  called,  by  the 
name  ever  since  applied  to  the  natives  of  N.  Africa, 
the  Berbers  (from  fidpGapoi) ; but  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  Africa  found  their  domination  more 
intolerable  than  tliat  of  the  Arabs,  and  welcomed 
the  return  of  their  conquerors  under  Musa,  who 
subdued  the  country  finally,  and  enlisted  most  of 
the  Moors  under  the  faith  and  standard  of  the  pro- 
phet, a.  d.  705—709.  With  the  Arab  conquest 
ends  the  ancient  history  of  Africa.  [P.  S.J 
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AGANIPPE  FONS.  [Helicon.] 

A'GAKi  ('Ayapoi),  a Scythian  people  ofSarmatbi 
Europoea,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Pal  us  Maeotis  (&■« 
of  A 909),  about  a promontory  Agarmn  and  a river 
Agarus,  probably  not  far  E.  of  the  Isthmus.  They 
were  skilful  in  medicine,  and  are  said  to  have  cum:; 
wounds  with  serpents’  venom!  Some  of  them  al- 
ways attended  on  Mithridatee  the  Great,  as  phy- 
sicians. (Appian.  Aiithr  88;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 13.)  A 
fungus  called  Agaricum  (prob.  German  tinder ), 
much  used  in  ancient  medicine,  was  said  to  grow'  in 
their  country  (Plin.  xxv.  9.  s.  57;  Dioscor.  iii.  1 ; 
Galen,  de  fac.  simp.  med.  p.  150).  Diodorus  (xx. 
24),  mentions  Agarus,  a king  of  the  Scythians,  near 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  B.  c.  240.  (Bdckh,  Cor  - 
pus Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  82;  Ukert,  voL  iii.  pt.  2,  pp. 
250,433.)  [P.  S.] 

AGASSA  or  AGASSAE,  a town  in  Pieria  in 
Macedonia,  rtcar  the  river  Mitys.  Livy,  in  relating 
the  campaign  of  B.  c.  169  against  Perseus,  says 
that  the  Koman  consul  made  three  days’  inarch 
beyond  I)ium,  the  first  of  which  terminated  at  the 
river  Mitys,  the  second  at  Agassa,  and  the  third  at 
the  river  Ascordus.  The  last  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Acerdos,  which  occurs  in  the  Tabular 
Itinerary,  though  not  marked  as  a river.  Leake 
supposes  that  the  Mitys  was  the  river  of  Katerina, 
and  that  Acerdos  was  a tributaiy  of  the  Ilaliacmon. 
(Liv.  xliv.  7,  xlv.  27 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece-, 
vol.  iii.  p.  423,  seq.) 

AGATHUSA.  [Tklos.] 

AGATHYRNA  or  AGATHYRNUM  {AydBupra, 
Polyb.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  'Aya&vpvov,  I'tol. : Agathyma, 
Sil.  Ital.  xiv.259;  Liv.;  Agathymum,  Plin.),  a city 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sidly  between  Tyndaris  and 
Calacte.  It  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Agnthymus,  a son  of  Aeolus,  who  is  said  to 
have  settled  in  this  part  of  Sidly  (Died.  v.  8).  But 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  hence  that  it  was  an 
andent  city,  and  probably  of  Sicelian  origin,  we  find 
no  mention  of  it  in  history  until  after  Sicily  became 
a Roman  province.  During  the  Second  Punic  War 
it  became  the  head-quarters  of  a band  of  robbers 
and  freebooters,  who  extended  their  ravages  over  the 
neighbouring  country,  but  were  reduced  by  the  con- 
sul Laevinus  in  b.  c.  210,  who  transported  4000  of 
them  to  Khegium.  (Liv.  xxvL  40,  xxvii.  12.)  It 
very  probably  was  deprived  on  this  occasion  of  the 
municipal  rights  conceded  to  most  of  the  Sicilian 
towns,  which  may  account  for  our  finding  no  notice 
of  it  in  Cicero,  though  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
among  the  few  cities  still  subsisting  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Sicily,  as  well  as  afterwards  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy 
and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  266;  Plin.  iii.  8, 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 2 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  92 ; Tab.  Peut.)  Its 
situation  lias  been  mnch  disputed,  on  account  of  the 
great  discrepancy  between  the  authorities  just  cited. 
Strabo  places  it  30  Roman  miles  from  Tyndaris,  and 
the  same  distance  from  Alaesa.  The  Itinerary  gives 
28  M.  P.  from  Tyndaris  and  20  from  Calacte:  while 
the  Tabula  (of  which  the  numbers  seem  to  be  more 
trustworthy  for  this  port  of  Sicily  than  those  of  the 
Itinerary)  gives  29  from  Tyndaris,  and  only  12  from 
Calacte.  If  this  last  measurement  be  supposed 
correct  it  would  exactly  coincide  with  the  distance 
from  Caronia  (Calacte)  to  a place  near  the  sea- 
coast  called  Aegue  Bold  below  S.  FUadelfo  (called 
on  recent  maps  S.  Fratello)  and  about  2 miles  W. 
of  Sta  Agata , where  Fazcllo  describes  ruins  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  as  extant  in  his  day : but  which 
he,  in  common  with  Cluvcrius,  regarded  as  the  re- 
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mains  of  Alnntium.  The  latter  city  may,  however, 
be  placed  with  mach  more  probability  at  S.  Marco 
[ Aluxtium]  : and  the  ruins  near  S.  Fratello  would 
thus  be  those  of  Agathyrna,  there  being  no  other  city 
of  any  magnitude  that  we  know  of  in  this  part  of  , 
Sicily.  Two  objections,  however,  remain:  1.  that 
the  distance  from  this  site  to  Tyndaris  is  greater  than 
that  given  by  any  of  the  authorities,  being  certainly 
not  less  than  36  miles:  2.  that  both  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy, from  the  order  of  their  enumeration,  appear  to 
place  Agathyma  between  Aluntium  and  Tyndaris, 
and  therefore  if  the  former  city  be  correctly  fixed  at 
S.  Marco , Agathyma  must  be  looked  for  to  the  E.  , 
of  that  town.  Fazello  accordingly  placed  it  near  Capo  j 
Orlando,  but  admits  that  there  were  scarcely  any 
vestiges  visible  there.  The  question  is  one  hardly 
susceptible  of  a satisfactory  conclusion,  as  it  is  im- 
possible on  any  view  to  reconcile  the  data  of  all  our 
authorities,  but  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Acque  \ 
Do  lei  seem  on  the  whole  to  predominate.  Unfortu  j 
nately  the  ruins  there  have  not  been  examined  by 
any  recent  traveller,  and  have  very  probably  disap- 
peared. Captain  Smyth,  however,  speaks  of  the  re- 
mains of  a fine  Roman  bridge  as  risible  in  the 
Fiumara  di  Rosa  Marina  between  this  place  and  S. 
Marco.  (Fazell.  ix.  4,  p.  384,  5.  p.  391 ; Cluver. 
SiciL  p.  295;  Smyth’s  Sicily , p.  97.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AGATHYRSI  (’A yidvpaoi,  'Ayadupoiot),  a 
people  of  Sarmatia  Europoea,  very  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers,  but  in  different  posi- 
tions. Their  name  was  known  to  the  Greeks  very 
early,  if  the  Peisandor,  from  whom  Suidaa  (a.  r.) 
and  Stephanus  Byzantinns  (a.  v.)  quote  an  absurd 
mythical  etymology  of  the  name  rUv  bvpawv 
too  At iwoov)  be  the  poet  Peisander  of  Rhodes, 
b.  c.  645;  but  he  is  much  more  probably  the 
younger  Peisander  of  Larauda,  a.  d.  222.  Another 
myth  is  repeated  by  Herodotns,  who  beard  it  from 
the  Greeks  on  the  Euxine;  that  Hercules,  on  his 
return  from  his  adventure  against  Geryon,  passed 
through  the  region  of  Hylaea,  and  there  met  the 
Echidna,  who  boro  him  three  sons,  Agathyrsus, 
Gelonus,  and  Scythes;  of  whom  the  last  alone  was 
able  to  bend  a bow  and  to  wear  a belt,  which  Her- 
cules had  left  behind,  in  the  same  manner  as  Her- 
cules himself  had  used  them ; and,  accordingly,  in 
obedience  to  their  father’s  command,  the  Echidna 
drove  the  two  elder  out  of  the  land,  and  gave  it  to 
Scythes  (Herod,  iv.  7 — 10 : comp.  TzeU.  ChiL  viii. 
222,  759).  Herodotus  himself,  also,  regards  the 
Agathyrsi  as  not  a Scythian  people,  but  as  closely 
related  to  the  Scythians.  He  places  them  about 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  Maris  ( Marotch ),  that 
is,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Dacia,  or  the  modem  Tran- 
tylrania  (iv.  4:  the  Maris,  however,  does  not  fall  j 
directly,  as  he  states,  into  the  Ister,  Danube,  but  I 
into  that  great  tributary  of  the  Danube,  the  Theitt). 
They  were  the  first  of  the  peoples  bordering  on 
Scythia,  to  one  going  inland  from  the  Ister;  and 
next  to  them  the  Nenri  (iv.  100).  Being  thus  se- 
parated by  the  E.  Carpathian  mountains  from 
Scythia,  they  were  able  to  refuse  tbo  Scythians, 
flying  before  Dareins,  an  entrance  into  their  country 
(Herod,  iv.  125).  How  far  N.  they  extended  cannot 
be  determined  from  Herodotus,  for  he  assigns  an 
erroneous  course  to  the  Ister,  N.  of  which  he  con- 
siders the  land  to  be  quite  desert  [Scythia.]  The 
later  writers,  for  the  most  part,  place  the  Agathyrsi 
further  to  the  N.,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the 
Scythian  tribes ; some  place  them  on  the  Pains  Mae- 
otis  and  some  inland ; and  they  are  generally  spoken 
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of  in  close  connection  with  the  Sarmatinns  and  tl.o 
Geloni,  and  are  regarded  as  rf  Scythian  tribe  (Ephor. 
ap.  Scymn.  Fr.  v.  123,  or  823,  ed.  Meinekc ; Mela 
ii.  1;  Plin.  iv.  26 ; Ptol.  iii.  5;  Dion.  Perieg.  310; 
Avien.  Deter.  Orb.  447 ; Stcph.  B.  t.  v. ; Suid.  i.  r. 
&c.).  In  their  country  was  found  gold  and  also 
precious  stones,  among  which  was  the  diamond, 
hbduas  irafitpaipcvy  (Herod,  iv.  104;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxii.  8;  Dion.  Perieg.  317).  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  a luxurious  race  (afpordroi,  Ritter 
explains  this  as  referring  to  fine  clothing),  and  wore 
much  gokl : they  had  a community  of  wives,  in  order 
that  all  the  people  might  regard  each  other  as 
brethren  ; and  in  their  other  customs  they  resembled 
the  Thracians  (iv.  104).  They  lived  under  kingly 
government;  and  Herodotus  mentions  their  king 
Spargapeithes  as  the  murderer  of  the  Scythian  king, 
Ariapeithes  (iv.  78).  Frequent  allusions  are  mado 
by  later  writers  to  their  custom  of  painting  (or 
rather  tattooing)  their  bodies,  in  a way  to  indicate 
their  rank,  and  staining  their  hair  a dark  blue  (Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  146;  Serv.  ad  loc.;  Plin.  iv.  26;  Solin.  20; 
Avien.  Lc.;  Ammian.  l.c.;  Mela  ii.  1:  Agathyrsi 
ora  artvtque  pinyunt:  ut  quique  majoribus  prae- 
stant , ita  mogis,  tW  mmw:  ceterum  iisdem  omnet 
no  tit,  et  tic  ut  ablui  nequeant ).  Aristotle  men- 
tions their  practice  of  solemnly  reciting  their  laws 
lest  they  should  forget  them,  as  observed  in  bis  time 
( Prob . xix.  28).  Finally,  they  are  mentioned  by 
Virgil  (Lc.')  among  the  worshippers  of  the  Delian 
Apollo,  where  their  name  is,  doubtless,  used  as  a 
specific  poetical  synonym  for  the  Hyperboreans  in 
general : — 

11  mixtique  altaria  circnm 

Cretesque  Dryopesque  fremunt  pictiquo  Agathyrsi." 

Niebuhr  (Kleine  Schriften,  voL  L p.  377)  regards 
the  Agathyrsi  of  Herodotus,  or  at  least  the  people 
who  occupied  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Hero- 
dotus, as  the  same  people  ns  the  Getae  or  Dacians 
(Ukert,  voliii.pt.  2,  pp.  418-421 ; Georgii,vol.  ii.pp. 
302,  303 ; Ritter,  Vorhalle , pp.  287,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 
AGBATANA.  [Ecbataxa.] 

AGEND1CUM,  or  AGETLNCUM  in  the  Pen- 
tinger  Table,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Senones 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  ri.  44,  rii.  10,  57). 
The  orthography  of  the  word  varies  in  the  MSS. 
of  Caesar,  where  there  is  Agendicum,  Agedincum, 
and  Agedicum.  If  it  is  the  town  which  was  after- 
wards called  Senones  (Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  3,  Senonas 
oppidum),  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  modern  town  of  Sent,  on  the  river  Yonne. 
Some  critics  have  supposed  that  Provint  represents 
Agendicum.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  later 
division  of  Gallia,  Agendicom  was  the  chief  town  of 
Lugdunensis  Quarta,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  several 
Roman  roads.  In  the  walls  of  the  city  there  are 
some  stones  with  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures. 
The  name  Agrcdicum  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
may  be  a corruption  of  Agendicom.  [G.  L.] 
AGINNUM  or  AGENNUM  (Agen),  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Nitiobriges,  a tribe  situated  be- 
tween the  Garumna  and  the  Ligeris  in  Caesar's 
time  (B.  G.  vii.  7,  75).  Aginnum  was  on  the  road 
from  Burdigala  to  Argentornagns  (It  Antonin.). 
It  is  the  origin  of  the  modern  town  of  Agen,  on  the 
river  Garonne,  in  the  deportment  of  Lot  and  Garonne, 
and  contains  some  Roman  remains.  Aginnum  is 
mentioned  by  Ausonins  (Ep.  xxiv.  79);  and  it  wa n 
the  birthplace  of  Sulpicius  Sevcrus.  [G.  L.] 
AGISYMBA  ('AylovpSa),  the  general  name 
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under  which  Ptolemy  includes  the  whole  interior  of 
Africa  S.  of  the  Equator ; which  he  regards  as  be- 
longing to  Aethiopia  (i.  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  iv.  8,  vii. 
5).  [P.S.] 

A'GORA  (’A^opa),  a town  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Thracian  Chereo- 
ttosus,  and  not  far  from  Cardia.  Xerxes,  when  in- 
voding  Greece,  passed  through  it.  (Herod,  vii.  58 ; 
Scylax,  p.  28;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRA  (J'A ypa  'ApaSlas,  PtoL  vi.  7.  § 5 ; Steph. 
B.  t.  vc. ’ Iaflpunra/E'ypa),  a small  district  of  Arabia 
Felix,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hippos,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  29  J N.  (AXro). 
lathrippa  or  Lathrippa  seems  to  have  been  its  prin- 
cipal town.  [W.  B.  D.J 

AG  RAF..  [Attica.] 

AGRAEl  (AypaHoi,  Thuc.  iii.  106;  Strab.  p. 
449 : ' Ay patis,  Pol.  xvii.  5 ; Steph.  By*,  a.  r.),  a 
people  in  the  NW.  of  Aetolia,  bounded  on  tho  W. 
by  Acamania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
Blount  Thyamus  (Spartocuni) ; on  the  NW.  by  the 
territory  of  Argos  Amphilochicum;  and  on  the 
N.  by  Dolopia.  Their  territory  was  called  Agrais, 
or  A grata  ('Ay pats,  -l8os,  Thuc.  iii.  Ill;  * Ay  polo, 
Strab.  p.  338),  and  the  river  Acheloua  flowed 
through  the  centre  of  it.  The  Agraei  were  a non- 
Hellenic  people,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  were  governed  by  a native  king, 
called  Salynthius,  who  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  the 
Ambraciots,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  by  the 
Acarnanians  and  Demosthenes  in  B.  C.  426.  Two 
years  afterwards  (424)  Demosthenes  marched  against 
Salynthius  and  the  Agraei,  and  compelled  them  to 
join  the  Athenian  alliance.  Subsequently  they  be- 
came subject  to  the  Aetolians,  and  are  called  an 
AetoUan  people  by  Strabo.  (Thuc.  ii.  102,  iii.  106, 
114,  iv.  77;  Strab.  p.  449;  Pol.  xvii.  5;  Liv. 
xxxii.  34.)  This  people  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(in  Pison.  37),  under  the  name  of  Agrinae,  which 
is  perhaps  a corrupt  form.  Strabo  (p.  338)  mentions 
a village  called  Ephyra  in  their  country;  and  Agri- 
niura  would  also  appear  from  its  name  to  have  been 
one  of  their  towns.  [Eitmtra;  Aokinium.]  The 
Aperanti  were  perhapa  a tribe  of  the  Agraei. 
[Aperaittia.]  The  Agraei  were  a different  ]<eoplc 
from  the  Agrianes,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of 
Macedonia.  [ Aohiaxes.] 

AGRAEI  (’Aypcuot,  PtoL  v.  19.  § 2;  Eratosth. 
ap.  Strab.  p.  767),  a tribe  of  Arabs  situated  near  the 
main  road  which  led  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  Euphrates.  They  bordered  on  the  Xaba- 
thacan  Arabs,  if  they  were  not  indeed  a portion  of 
that  race.  According  to  Hieronymus  ( Quaest.  in 
Gm.  25),  the  Agraei  inhabited  the  district  which 
the  Hebrews  designated  as  Midian.  Pliny  (v.  11. 
r.  12)  places  the  Agraei  much  further  westward  in 
the  vicinity  of  tho  Laenitae  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea.  [W.B.D.J 

AGRA  IT.  K or  AGRVLE.  [Attica.] 

AGRI  DECUMA'TES  or  DECUMA'NI  (from 
dcru mn,  tithe),  lithe  lands,  a name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  country  E.  of  the  Rhine  and  N.  of 
the  Danube,  which  they  took  possession  of  on  the  , 
withdrawal  of  the  Gvnnans  to  the  E.,  and  which  they 
gave  to  the  immigrating  Gauls  and  subject  Germans, 
and  subsequently  to  their  own  veterans.  On  the  pay- 
ment of  a tenth  of  the  produce.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  first  or  tho  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  the  country  became  port  of  the  adjoining 
Roman  province  of  Khaetia,  and  was  thus  incorporated 
with  the  empire.  (Tacit.  Germ.  29.)  Its  boundary  I 
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towards  the  free  part  of  Germany  was  protected  partly 
by  a wall  (from  Ratisbon  to  Lorch),  and  partly  by  a 
mound  (from  Lorch  to  the  Rhino,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cologne)  and  Roman  garrisons.  The  pro- 
tection of  those  districts  against  the  ever  renewed 
attacks  of  the  Germans  required  a considerable  mili- 
tary force,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a number  of  towns 
and  military  roads,  of  which  many  traces  still  exist. 
But  still  tho  Romans  were  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves, and  the  part  which  was  lost  first  seems  to 
have  been  the  country  about  the  river  Maine  and 
Mount  Taunus.  The  southern  portion  was  probably 
lost  soon  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Probus 
(a.i>  283),  when  the  Alcmanni  took  possession  of  it. 
The  latest  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  that 
country  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (a.  i>.  260 
— 268).  (Comp.  Leichtlen,  Schtraben  water  dm 
Romtm , Freiburg,  1825,  8vo.)  The  towns  in  the 
Dec u mates  Agri  were  Ambiatinus  vicus,  Ausvm, 
Divitia,  Gesonia,  Victoria,  Bibcroa,  Aquae  Mattiacae, 
M unimen  turn  Trajani,  Artaunum,  Triburium,  Bra- 
godurum  or  Bragodunura,  Budoris,  Carithni,  and 
others.  Comp.  Rhaetla.  [L.  S.] 

AGRIA'NES  (’ Aypidtrqs : Frgina ),  a small  river 
in  Thrace,  and  ouo  of  the  tributaries  of  the  llebrus. 
(Herod,  ir.  89.)  It  flows  from  Mount  Ilicron  in  a 
NW.  direction,  till  it  joins  the  Hcbrus.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Erigon,  which, 
however,  is  impossible,  the  latter  being  a tributary 
of  the  Axius.  [L.  S.] 

AGKLA'XES  £Aypiav*s'),  a Paooniun  people, 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon.  They 
formed  excellent  light-armed  troops,  and  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  (Strab.  p.  331 ; Herod,  v.  16;  Thuc.  ii. 
96;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  1.  § 1 1,  i.  5.  § 1,  ct  alib.) 

AGRIGENTUM  (^Atcpiyas*:  Fth.  and  Adj. 
'Puspayatnlvos,  A grig  cut  in  us:  Girgentt),  one  iff 
the  most  powerful  and  celebrated  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  Sicily,  was  situated  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the 
island,  about  midway  between  Sclinus  and  Gela. 
It  stood  on  a hill  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  the  foot  of  which  was  washod  on  the  E. 
and  S.  by  a river  named  the  Ackagas,  from  whence 
tho  city  itself  derived  its  appellation,  on  the  W. 
and  SW.  by  another  stream  named  the  IIvpbas, 
which  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Acragas 
just  below  the  city,  and  about  a mile  from  its  mouth. 
The  former  is  now  called  the  Fiume  di  S.  Biagio , 
the  latter  tho  Drago , while  their  united  stream  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  di  Girgenii  (Polyb. 
ix.  27;  Siefert,  Ahragat  u.  tein  Gebitt,  p.  20 — 22). 

We  learn  from  Thucydides  that  Agrigentum  was 
founded  by  a colony  from  Gela,  108  yeans  after  tho 
establishment  of  the  parent  city,  or  b.  c.  582.  The 
leaders  of  the  colony  were  Aristonous  and  Py stilus, 
and  it  received  the  Italian  institutions  of  the  mother 
country,  including  the  sacred  rites  and  observances 
which  had  been  derived  by  Gela  itself  from  Rhodes. 
On  this  account  it  is  sometimes  called  a Rhodian 
colony.  (Thuc.  vi  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  292;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  272, where  Kramer  justly  reads  r«A<*W  for  T wra/r; 

\ Polyb.  ix.  27.  Concerning  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion sec  Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  ii.  66;  and  Clinton,  F.  II. 
vol.  ii.  p.  265.)  We  have  very  little  information 
concerning  its  early  history,  but  it  appears  to  have 
very  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperity  and  power: 


* The  form  Acragas  or  Aoraoas  in  Latin  ia 
found  only  in  tho  Roman  poets.  (Virg-  Aen.  iii 
, 703;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  210.) 
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though  it  preserved  ita  liberty  for  but  a very  short 
period  before  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Pbalaris  (about 
570  b.  c.).  The  history  of  that  despot  is  involved 
in  so  much  uncertainty  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  part  of  it  can  be  depended  on  as  really  his- 
torical. [ Diet . of  Biogr.  art.  1*  ha  laris,  yoL  iii.] 
But  it  seems  certain  that  he  raised  Agrigentum  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  in  Sicily,  and  ex- 
tended his  dominion  by  force  of  arms  over  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  island.  But  the  cruel  and 
tyrannical  character  of  his  internal  government  at 
length  provoked  a general  insurrection,  in  which 
Phalaris  himself  perished,  and  the  Agrigenlines  re- 
covered their  liberty.  (Diod.  Exc.  Vat  p.  25;  Cic. 
de  Off.  ii.  7;  Heraclides,  Polit.  37.)  From  this 
period  till  the  accession  of  Theron,  an  interval  of 
about  60  y*  ars,  we  have  no  information  concerning 
Agrigcntum,  except  a casual  notice  that  it  was  suc- 
cessively governed  by  Alcamencs  and  Alcandrus  (but 
whether  as  despots  or  chief  magistrates  does  not 
appear),  and  that  it  rose  to  great  wealth  and  pros- 
perity  under  their  rule.  (Heraclid.  L c.)  The 
precise  date  when  Theron  attained  to  the  sovereignty 
of  his  native  city,  as  well  as  the  steps  by  which  he 
rose  to  power,  are  unknown  to  us:  but  he  appears  to 
have  become  despot  of  Agrigentum  as  early  as  b.  c. 
488.  (Diod.  xi.  53.)  By  his  alliance  with  Gelon  of 
Syracuse,  and  still  more  by  the  expulsion  of  Terillus 
from  Himera,  and  the  annexation  of  that  city  to  his 
dominions,  Theron  extended  as  well  as  confirmed 
his  fiower,  and  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion  in 
B.  c.  480,  which  for  a time  threatened  destruction 
to  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  ultimately  became 
a source  of  increased  prosperity  to  Agrigentum.  For 
after  the  great  victory  of  Gelon  and  Theron  at  Hi- 
mera, a vast  number  of  Carthaginian  prisoners  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  were  em- 
ployed by  them  partly  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
extensive  and  fertile  territory,  partly  in  the  con- 
atruction  of  public  works  in  the  city  itself,  the 
magnificence  of  which  was  long  afterwards  a subject 
of  admiration.  (Diod.  xi.  25.)  Nor  does  the  go- 
vernment of  Theron  appear  to  have  been  oppressive, 
and  ho  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  sovereign  power  till  his  death,  B.  c.  472.  His 
son  Thrasydaeus  on  the  contrary  quickly  alienated 
his  subjects  by  his  violent  and  arbitrary  conduct, 
and  was  expelled  from  Agrigentum  within  a year 
after  his  fathers  death.  (Id.  xl  53.  For  further 
details  concerning  the  history  of  Agrigentum  during 
this  period,  sec  the  articles  Theron  and  Thrast- 
DAKt's  in  the  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.) 

The  Agrigentines  now  established  a democratic 
form  of  government,  which  they  retained  without 
interruption  for  the  space  of  above  60  years,  until 
the  Carthaginian  invasion  in  b.  c.  406  — a period 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  prosperous  and 
nourishing  in  the  history  of  Agrigentum,  as  well  as 
of  many  others  of  the  Sicilian  cities.  Tho  great 
public  works  which  were  commenced  or  completed 
during  this  interval  were  the  wonder  of  succeeding 
ages;  the  city  itself  was  adorned  with  buildings 
both  public  and  private,  inferior  to  none  in  Greece, 
and  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  its  inhabitants 
became  almost  proverbial.  Their  own  citizen  Em- 
pedocles is  said  to  have  remarked  that  they  built 
their  houses  as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever,  but  gave 
themselves  up  to  luxury  as  if  they  were  to  die  on 
the  morrow.  (L>iog.  Laert.  viii.  2.  § 63.) 

The  number  of  citizens  of  Agrigentum  at  this 
time  is  stated  by  Diodorus  at  20,000:  but  he  esti- 
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mates  the  whole  population  (including  probably 
slaves  as  well  as  strangers)  at  not  less  than  200,000 
(Diod.  xiii.  84  and  90),  a statement  by  no  means 
improbable,  while  that  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (/.  c.), 
who  makes  tho  population  of  the  city  alone  amount 
to  800,000,  is  certainly  a gross  exaggeration. 

This  period  was  however  by  no  means  one  of  un- 
broken peace.  Agrigentum  could  not  avoid  parti- 
cipating— though  in  a less  degree  than  many  other 
cities — in  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  from  Syracuse,  and  the 
revolutions  that  followed  in  different  parts  of  Sicily. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  find  it  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Sicel  chief  Ducetius,  and  the  conduct  of 
tho  Syracusans  towards  that  chieftain  led  to  a war 
between  them  and  tho  Agrigentines,  which  ended  in 
a great  defeat  of  the  latter  at  the  river  Himera, 
b.  c.  446.  (Diod.  xi.  76,  91,  xli.  8.)  We  find  also 
obscure  notices  of  internal  dissensions,  which  were 
allayed  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  Empedocles. 
(Diog.  I^icrt.  viii.  2.  § 64 — 67.)  On  occasion  of  tha 
great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  in  b.  c.  415, 
Agrigentum  maintained  a strict  neutrality,  and  not 
only  declined  sending  auxiliaries  to  either  party  but 
refused  to  allow  a passage  through  their  territory  to 
those  of  other  cities.  And  even  when  tho  tide  of 
fortune  bad  turned  decidedly  against  the  Athenian?, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Syracusan  partisans  within  the 
walls  of  Agrigentum  failed  in  inducing  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  declare  for  the  victorious  party.  (Thuc. 
vii.  32,  33,  46,  50,  58.) 

A more  formidable  danger  was  at  hand.  The 
Carthaginians,  whose  intervention  was  invoked  by 
the  Segestam,  were  oontented  in  their  first  expedition 
(b.  c.  409)  with  the  capture  of  Selinus  and  Himera: 
but  when  the  second  was  sent  in  b.  c.  406  it  was 
Agrigentum  that  was  destined  to  bear  the  first  bmnt 
of  the  attack.  The  luxurious  halits  of  the  Agri- 
gentines had  probably  rendered  them  little  fit  for 
warfare,  but  they  were  supported  by  a body  of  mer- 
cenaries under  the  command  of  a Lacedaemonian 
named  Dexippus,  who  occupied  the  citadel,  and  the 
natural  strength  of  the  city  in  great  measure  defied 
the  efforts  of  the  assailants.  But  notwithstanding 
these  advantages  and  the  efficient  aid  rendered  them 
by  a Syracusan  army  under  Daphnacus,  they  were 
reduced  to  such  distress  by  famine  that  after  a siege 
of  eight  months  they  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out 
longer,  and  to  avoid  surrendering  to  the  enemy, 
abandoned  their  city,  and  migrated  to  Gela.  The 
sick  and  helpless  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and 
the  city  itself  with  all  its  wealth  and  magnificence 
plundered  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  occupied  it  as 
their  quarters  during  the  winter,  but  completed  its  de- 
struction when  they  quitted  it  in  the  spring,  b.c.405. 
(Diod.  xiii.  80—91,  108;  Xcn.  Util.  i.  5.  § 21.) 

Agrigentum  never  recovered  from  this  fatal  blow, 
though  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  concluded  with 
Dionysius  by  the  Carthaginians,  the  fugitive  inha- 
bitants were  permitted  to  return,  and  to  occupy  the 
ruined  city,  subject  however  to  the  Carthaginian 
role,  and  on  condition  of  not  restoring  the  fortifica- 
tions, a permission  of  which  many  appear  to  have 
availed  themselves.  (Diod.  xiii.  114.)  A few  years 
later  they  were  even  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Carthago  and  attach  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
Dionysius,  and  the  peace  of  b.  c.  383,  which  fixed 
tho  river  Halycus  as  the  boundary  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominions,  must  have  left  them  in  the  enjoy, 
meet  of  their  liberty;  but  though  we  find  them  re- 
pcatedly  mentioned  during  tho  wars  of  Dionysius 
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and  his  successors,  it  is  evident  that  the  city  was 
far  from  having  recovered  its  previous  importance,  | 
and  continued  to  play  but  a subordinate  part.  (Diod. 
xiv.  46,  88,  xv.  17,  xvi.  9 ; Pint  Dion,  25,  26,  49.)  I 
In  the  geuentl  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Sicily  by 
Timolcon,  after  his  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  tho  Crimissus,  ft.  c.  340,  he  found 
Agrigentum  in  a state  of  such  depression  that  he 
resolved  to  recolonise  it  with  citizens  from  Velia  in 
Italy  (Plut,  Timol.  35.):  a measure  which,  combined 
with  other  benefits,  proved  of  such  advantage  to  the 
city,  tiiat  Timolcon  was  looked  upon  as  their  second 
founder:  and  during  the  interval  of  peace  which  fol- 
lowed, Agrigentum  again  attained  to  such  great  < 
prosperity  as  to  become  once  more  the  rival  of 
Syracuse. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Agathocles,  the 
Agrigentincs,  becoming  apprehensive  that  he  was 
aspiring  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  island,  entered 
into  a league  with  the  Geloans  and  Messenians  to 
oppose  his  power,  and  obtained  from  Sparta  the 
assistance  of  Acrotalns  the  son  of  Cleomencs  as  their 
general : but  the  character  of  that  prince  frustrated 
all  their  plans,  and  after  his  expulsion  they  were 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  from  Syracuse  by  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  Hegemony  or  supremacy  of 
that  city,  b.c.  314.  (Diod.  xix.  70,71.)  Some  yean 
afterwards,  in  n.  c.  309,  the  absence  of  Agathocles  in 
Africa,  and  the  reverses  sustained  by  his  jarti-sans 
in  Sicily,  appeared  again  to  offer  a favourable  opening 
to  the  ambition  of  the  Agrigentincs,  who  chose 
Xenodocus  for  their  general,  and  openly  aspired  to 
the  Hegemony  of  Sicily,  proclaiming  at  the  same 
time  the  independence  of  the  several  cities.  They 
were  at  first  very  successful : the  powerful  dries  of 
Gela  and  Enna  joined  their  cause,  Hcrbcssus  and 
Eohetla  were  taken  by  force;  but  when  Xenodocus 
ventured  on  a pitched  battle  with  Leptincs  and  Dc- 
mopliilus,  the  generals  of  Agathocles,  he  sustained 
a severe  defeat,  and  was  compelled  to  shut  himself 
up  within  the  walls  of  Agrigentum.  Agathocles 
himself  shortly  afterwards  returned  from  Africa,  and 
quickly  recovered  almost  all  that  he  had  lost:  his 
general  Lcprines  invaded  the  territory  of  Agrigentum, 
totally  defeated  Xenodocus,  and  compelled  the  Agri- 
gentines  once  more  to  sue  for  peace.  (Diod.  xx.  31, 
32,  56,  62.) 

After  tho  death  of  Agathocles,  Agrigentum  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Phintias,  who  became  despot  of 
the  city,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  We  have 
very  little  information  concerning  the  period  of  his 
rule,  but  he  appears  to  have  attained  to  great  power, 
ns  we  find  Agyrium  and  other  cities  of  the  interior 
subject  to  his  dominion,  as  well  as  Gela,  which  he 
destroyed,  in  onler  to  found  a new  city  named  after 
himself.  [Gei.a.]  The  period  of  his  expulsion  is 
unknown,  but  at  the  time  when  Pyrrhus  landed  in 
Sicily  we  find  Agrigentum  occupied  by  Sosistratus 
with  a strong  force  of  mercenary  troops,  who  how- 
ever hastened  to  make  his  submission  to  the  king  of 
Epeirus.  (Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  Hotxch.  p.  495 — 497.) 

On  the  commencement  of  the  First  I*unic  War, 
Agrigentum  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  even  permitted  their  general  Hannibal  to  fortify 
their  citadel,  and  occupy  the  city  with  a Cartha- 
ginian garrison.  Hence  after  the  Romans  had 
secured  the  alliance  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  their 
principal  efforts  were  directed  to  the  reduction  of 
Agrigentum,  and  in  b.  c.  262  the  two  consuls  L. 
Postumius  and  Q.  Mnrnilius  laid  siege  to  it  with 
their  whole  force.  The  siege  lasted  nearly  as  long 
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as  that  by  the  Carthaginians  in  b.  c.  406,  and  the 
Romans  suffered  severely  from  disease  and  want  of 
provisions,  but  the  privations  of  the  besieged  were 
still  greater,  and  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno, 
who  had  advanced  with  a large  army  to  relieve  the 
city,  having  been  totally  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consuls,  Hannibal  who  commanded  the  army  within 
the  walls  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
and  made  his  escape  in  tl>e  night  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian and  mercenary  troops,  leaving  the  city  to  its 
fate.  It  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Romans 
who  carried  off  25,000  of  the  inhabitants  into  sla- 
very. The  siege  had  lasted  above  seven  months, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  victorious  army  more 
than  30,000  men.  (Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  Hoexck.  p.  501 
— 503;  Polyb.  i.  17 — 19;  Zonar.  viii.  10.)  At  a 
later  period  of  the  war  (a.  c.  255)  successive  losses 
at  sea  having  greatly  weakened  the  Roman  power  in 
1 Sicily,  the  Cartliaginian  general  Cart  halo  recovered 
jKissession  of  Agrigentum  with  comparatively  little 
difficulty,  when  lie  once  more  laid  the  city  in  ashes 
and  razed  its  walls,  the  surviving  inhabitants  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus. 
(Diod.  1.  c.  p.  505.) 

From  this  rime  we  hear  no  more  of  Agrigentum 
till  tho  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  when  it  jiaased 
under  tho  dominion  of  Rome : but  it  must  have  in 
some  degree  recovered  from  its  late  calamities,  as  it 
plays  no  unimportant  {art  when  the  contest  between 
Rome  and  Carthago  was  renewed  in  the  Second 
Punic  War.  On  tliis  occasion  it  continued  steadfast 
in  its  adherence  to  the  Romans,  but  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  Uimilco,  before  Marcell  us  could  arrive 
to  its  support  (Liv.  xxiv.  35.):  and  from  henceforth 
became  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Cartliaginians  in 
Sicily,  and  held  out  against  the  Roman  consul 
Laeviuus  long  after  the  other  cities  in  the  island  had 
submitted.  At  length  the  Numidian  Murines,  to 
whose  courage  and  skill  the  Carthaginians  owed  their 
protracted  defence,  having  been  offended  by  their 
general  Ilanno,  betrayed  the  city  into  the  liands  of 
Laennus,  b.  c.  210.  Tho  leading  citizens  were  put 
to  death,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  (Liv.  xxv.  40, 
41,  xxvi.  40.) 

Agrigentum  now  became,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  permanently  subject  to 
Rome:  but  it  was  treated  with  much  favour  and 
enjoyed  many  privileges.  Three  years  after  its 
capture  a number  of  new  citizens  from  other  parts  of 
Sicily  were  established  there  by  the  praetor  Maxnilius, 
and  two  years  after  this  the  municipal  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  citizens  were  determined  by  Scipio 
Africanus  in  a manner  so  satisfactory  that  they  con- 
tinued unaltered  till  tho  time  of  Vcrrcs.  Cicero 
repeatedly  mentions  Agrigentum  as  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  Sicily,  tho  fertility  of 
its  territory  and  the  convenience  of  its  pnrt  rendering 
it  one  of  the  chief  emporiums  for  the  trade  in  com. 
(Cic.  Farr.  ii.  50,  62,  iii.  43,  iv.  33,  43.)  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  did  not  in  Ms  day  rank  as 
a Roman  colony,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it 
ever  attained  this  distinction,  though  we  find  that  it 
was  allowed  to  strike  coins,  with  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion Agrigentum,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus. 
(Eckbelf  D.  N.  vol.  i.  p.  193.)*  If  it  really  obtained 
the  title  and  privileges  of  a colony  under  that  em- 
peror, it  must  have  soon  lost  them,  as  neither  Pliny 


•Mommsen  (Am  Rdmixche  Muru-Wcxcn,  p. 
237)  considers  Agrigentum  to  have  been  on  the 
footing  of  a Colonia  Latina,  like  Nemausua  in  Gaol. 
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nor  Ptolemy  reckon  it  among  the  Roman  colonies  in 
Sicily.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  we  find  no  his- 
torical mention  of  it  under  the  Roman  empire,  but 
its  continued  existence  is  attested  by  the  geographers 
and  Itineraries,  and  as  long  as  Sicily  remained 
subject  to  the  Greek  empire,  Agrigentum  is  still 
mentioned  as  one  of  its  most  considerable  cities. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  272;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  8.  § 14;  Ptol.  iii. 
4.  § 14;  I tin.  Ant.  p.  88;  Tab.  Pent.;  Const.  Porph. 
de  Prov.  ii.  10.)  It  was  one  of  the  first  places  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  on  their  invasion 
of  Sicily  in  827,  and  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Normans  under  Roger  Guiscard  in  1086.  The 
modern  city  of  Girgenti  still  contains  about  13,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  sec  of  a bishop,  and  capital 
of  one  of  the  seven  districts  or  Intcndeiue  into  which 
Sicily  is  now  divided. 

The  situation  of  Agrigentum  is  well  described  by 
Polybius  (ix.  27).  It  occupied  a hill  of  considerable 
extent,  rising  between  two  small  rivers,  the  Acragas 
ami  Hypsas,  of  which  the  southern  front,  though  of 
small  elevation,  presented  a steep  escarpment,  run- 
ning nearly  in  a straight  line  from  E.  to  W.  From 
hence  the  ground  sloped  gradually  upwards,  though 
traversed  by  a cross  valley  or  depression,  towards  a 
much  more  elevated  ridge  which  formed  the  northern 
portion  of  the  city,  and  was  divided  into  two  sum- 
m its,  the  north-western,  on  which  stands  the  modern 
city  of  Girgenti , and  the  north-eastern,  which  de- 
rived from  a temple  of  Athena,  that  crowned  its 
bright,  the  name  of  the  Athenaean  hill  (6  ’AthjroToj 
Awpos,  Diod.  xiii.  85).  This  summit,  which  at- 
tains to  the  height  of  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  the  most  elevated  of  the  whole  city,  is  completely 
precipitous  and  inaccessible  towards  the  N.  and  E., 
and  could  be  approached  only  by  one  steep  and 
narrow  path  from  the  city  itself.  Hence,  it  formed 
the  natural  citadel  or  acropolis  of  Agrigentum,  while 
the  gentle  slopes  and  broad  valley  which  separate  it 
from  the  southern  ridge, — now  covered  with  gardens 
and  fruit-trees, — afforded  ample  space  for  the  ex- 
tension and  development  of  the  city  itself.  Great 
as  was  the  natural  strength  of  its  position,  the  whole 
city  was  surrounded  with  walls,  of  which  consider- 
able portions  still  remain,  especially  along  the  southern 
front : their  whole  circuit  was  about  6 miles.  The 
]ieculiarities  of  its  situation  sufficiently  explain  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  great  sieges  of  Agrigentum, 
in  both  of  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  as- 
sailants confined  all  their  attacks  to  the  southern 
and  south-western  parts  of  the  city,  wholly  neglect- 
ing the  north  and  cast.  Diodorus,  indeed,  expressly 
tells  us  that  there  was  only  one  quarter  (that  ad- 
joining the  river  Hypsas)  where  the  walls  could  be 
approached  by  military  engines,  and  assaulted  with 
any  prospect  of  success.  (Diod.  xiii.  85.) 

Agrigentum  was  not  less  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  the 
splendour  and  variety  of  its  buildings,  both  public 
and  private,  than  for  its  strength  as  a fortress. 
Pindar  calls  it  “the  fairest  of  mortal  cities”  (aoA- 
Attrra  &p<rr*uv  troAiw , Pyth.  xii.  2),  though  many 
of  its  most  striking  ornaments  were  probably  not 
erected  till  after  his  time.  The  magnificence  of  the 
private  dwellings  of  the  Agrigentines  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  saying  of  Empedocles  already  cited : 
their  public  edifices  are  the  theme  of  admiration 
with  many  ancient  writers.  Of  its  temples,  pro- 
l»ahlv  the  most  ancient  were  that  of  Zeus  Atabyrina, 
whose  worship  they  derived  from  Rhodes,  and  that 
of  Athena,  both  of  which  stood  on  the  highest 
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summit  of  the  Athenaean  hill  above  the  city. 
(Polyb.  1.  c.)  The  templo  of  Zeus  I'olieus,  the 
construction  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Phalaris  (Po- 
lyaen.  v.  1.  § 1),  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  modem  city  of  Girgenti,  which 
appears  to  have  formed  a second  citadel  or  acropolis, 
in  some  measure  detached  from  the  more  lofty 
summit  to  the  east  of  it.  Some  fragments  of 
ancient  walls,  still  existing  in  those  of  the  church 
of  Sta  Maria  de  Greet,  are  considered  to  have 
belonged  to  this  temple.  But  far  more  celebrated 
than  these  was  the  great  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  which  was  commenced  by  the  Agrigentines 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  power  and  prosperity, 
but  was  not  quite  finished  at  the  time  of  the  Car- 
thaginian invasion  in  B.  c.  406,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  calamity  was  never  completed.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail  by  Diodorus,  who  tells 
us  that  it  was  340  feet  long,  160  broad,  and  120 
in  height,  without  reckoning  the  basement.  The 
columns  were  not  detached,  but  engaged  in  the 
wall,  from  which  only  half  of  their  circumference 
projected : so  gigantic  were  their  dimensions,  that 
each  of  the  flu  tings  would  admit  a man's  body. 
(Diod.  xiii.  82 ; Polyb.  ix.  27.)  Of  this  vast 
edifice  nothing  remains  but  the  basement,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  tho  columns  and  entablature,  but 
even  these  suffice  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  of  Diodorus,  and  to  prove  that  the 
temple  must  not  only  have  greatly  exceeded  all 
others  in  Sicily,  but  was  probably  surpassed  in 
magnitude  by  no  Grecian  building  of  the  kind, 
except  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  A considerable 
portion  of  it  (including  several  columns,  and  three 
gigantic  figures,  which  served  as  At  lan tea  to  sup- 
port an  entablature),  appears  to  have  remained  stand- 
ing till  the  year  1401,  when  it  fell  down : and  the 
vast  masses  of  fallen  fragments  were  subsequently 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  mole,  which 
protects  the  present  port  of  Girgenti,  (Fazcll.  vol  L 
p.  248  ; Smyth’s  Sicily , p.  203.) 

Besides  these,  we  find  mention  in  ancient  writers 
of  a temple  of  Hercules,  near  the  Agora,  containing 
a statue  of  that  deity  of  singular  beauty  and  excel- 
lence (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  43),  and  one  of  Aesculapius 
without  the  walls,  on  the  south  side  of  the  city 
(Cic.  L c. ; Polyb.  i.  !£),  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  visible,  not  far  from  the  bank  of  the  river 
Acragas.  It  contained  a celebrated  statue  of  Apollo, 
in  bronze,  the  work  of  Myron,  which  Vferres  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  carry  off.  Of  the  other  temples,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  extant  on  the  site  of  Agrigentum, 
and  are  celebrated  by  all  travellers  in  Sicily,  the 
ancient  appellations  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  The  most  conspicuous  are  two  which 
stand  on  the  southern  ridge  facing  the  sea : one  of 
these  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  city,  is  commonly 
known  as  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  a name  which 
rests  only  on  a misconception  of  a passage  of  Pliny 
(£T.  A”,  xxxv.  9.  § 36) : it  is  in  a half  ruined  state, 
but  its  basement  is  complete,  and  many  of  its  columns 
still  standing.  Its  position  on  the  projecting  angle 
of  the  ridge,  with  a precipitous  bank  below  it  on 
two  sides,  gives  it  a singularly  picturesque  and 
striking  character.  A few  hundred  paces  to  the 
W.  of  this  stands  another  temple,  in  far  tatter  pre- 
servation, being  indeed  the  most  perfect  which 
remains  in  Sicily ; it  is  commonly  called  the  temple 
of  Concord,  from  an  inscription  said  to  have  been  « 
discovered  there,  but  which  (if  authentic)  is  of 
Roman  date,  while  both  this  temple  and  that  just 
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described  mast  certainly  be  referred  to  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Agrigentinc  history,  or  the  fifth 
jentury  b.  c.  They  are  both  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  of  mnch  the  same  dimensions : both  are  peri- 
pteral, or  surrounded  with  a portioo,  consisting  of  6 
columns  in  front,  and  13  on  each  side.  The  existing 
vestiges  of  other  temples  are  mucl  leas  considerable : 
one  to  the  W.  of  that  of  Concord,  of  which  only  one 
column  is  standing,  is  commonly  regarded  as  that  of 
Hercules,  mentioned  by  Cicero.  Its  plan  and  design 
have  been  completely  ascertained  by  recent  exca- 
vations, which  have  proved  that  it  was  much  the 
largest  of  those  remaining  at  Agrigentoin,  after  that 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus  : it  had  15  columns  in  the  side 
and  6 in  frunt.  Another,  a little  to  the  north  of  it, 
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of  which  considerable  portions  have  been  preserved, 
and  brought  to  light  by  excavation  on  the  spot, 
bears  the  name,  though  certainly  without  authority, 
of  Castor  and  Pollux : while  another,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  a deep  hollow  or  ravine,  of  which  two 
columns  remain,  is  styled  that  of  V ulcan.  A small 
temple  or  acdicula,  near  the  convent  of  S.  Aicvlo , is 
commonly  known  by  the  designation  of  the  Oratory 
of  Phalaris  : it  is  of  insignificant  size,  and  certainly 
of  Roman  date.  The  church  of  SL  Blasi,  or  5.  Biagio , 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Athenaean  hill,  is 
formed  out  of  the  cells  of  an  ancient  temple,  which 
is  supposed,  but  without  any  authority,  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  (For  full  details 
concerning  these  temples,  and  the  other  ruins  still 
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A A.  Modern  City  of  Girgenti. 

R B.  The  Athenaean  Hill. 

C C.  Ancient  Walls  of  Agrigentum. 

D.  Ancient  Port. 

E.  Modem  Port. 

F F.  Ancient  Burial  Ground. 

G G.  River  Hypsas  (F.  Drago). 

H H.  River  Acragas  (F.  di  S.  Jiiagio ). 

1.  Temple  of  Zens  Polieus. 

2.  of  Athena  (?). 

3.  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
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5.  of  Concord. 

6.  of  Hercules. 

7.  of  Zeus  Olympias. 

8.  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

9.  of  Vulcan. 

10.  of  Aesculapius. 

1 1.  called  the  Oratory  of  Phalaris. 

12.  Tomb  of  Thcron. 

13.  Supposed  site  of  Piscina  described  by  Diodorus. 
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visible  at  Gtrgenti,  see  Swinburne’s  Travel*,  voL  ii. 
p.  280 — 291 ; Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  207 — 212  ; D’Or- 
ville's  Sicula , p.  89 — 103  ; Siefert,  Akragat , p.  24 
- — 38 ; and  especially  Serra  di  Falco,  A ntichita  della 
Sicilia , voL  iii.,  who  gives  the  results  of  recent 
labours  on  the  spot,  many  of  which  were  unknown 
to  former  writers.) 

Next  to  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the 
public  work  of  which  Diodorus  speaks  with  the 
greatest  admiration  (xi  25,  xiii.  72),  was  a piscina, 
or  reservoir  of  water,  constructed  in  the  time  of 
Theron,  which  was  not  less  than  seven  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, and  was  plentifully  stocked  with  fish,  and 
frequented  by  numerous  swans.  It  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  become  tilled  with  mud  in  the  time  of  the 
historian,  but  its  site  is  supposed  to  be  still  indicated 
by  a deep  hollow  or  depression  in  the  S.  western 
portion  of  the  city,  between  the  temple  of  Vulcan 
and  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  now  converted  into 
a garden.  Connected  with  this  was  an  extensive 
system  of  subterranean  sewers  and  conduits  for 
water,  constructed  on  a scale  far  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  Greek  city : these  were  called  Phaeaces, 
:froiu  the  name  of  their  architect  Phaeax. 

It  was  not  only  in  their  public  buildings  that  the 
Agrigcntines,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  their 
city,  loved  to  display  their  wealth  and  luxury.  An 
ostentatious  magnificence  appears  to  have  charac- 
terised their  habits  of  life,  in  other  respects  also  : 
and  showed  itself  especially  in  their  love  of  horses 
and  chariots.  Their  territory  was  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  breed  of  horses  (Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
704),  an  advantage  which  enabled  them  repeatedly 
to  bear  away  the  prize  in  the  chariot-raoe  at  the 
Olympic  games : and  it  is  recorded  that  after  one 
of  these  occasions  the  victor  Exaenctus  was  accom- 
panied on  his  triumphant  entry  into  his  native  city 
by  no  less  than  three  hundred  chariots,  all  drawn 
by  white  horses.  (Diod.  xiii.  82.)  Not  less  con- 
spicuous and  splendid  were  the  hospitalities  of  the 
more  wealthy  citizens.  Those  of  Theron  are  cele- 
brated by  Pindar  (OL  iii.  70),  but  even  these  pro- 
bably fell  short  of  those  of  later  days.  Gellias,  a 
citizen  noted  even  at  Agrigentum  for  his  wealth 
anti  splendour  of  living,  is  said  to  have  lodged  and 
feasted  at  once  five  hundred  knights  from  Gela,  and 
Antisthcncs,  on  occasion  of  his  daughter's  marriage, 
famished  a banquet  to  all  the  citizens  of  Agri- 
pentum  in  the  several  quarters  they  inhabited. 
(Diod.  xiii.  83,  84.)  These  luxurious  habits  were 
not  unaccompanied  with  a refined  taste  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fine  arts : their  temples  and  public 
buildings  were  adorned  with  the  choicest  works  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  many  of  which  were  carried 
off  by  Himilco  to  Carthage,  and  some  of  them  after 
the  fall  of  that  city  restored  to  Agrigentum  by  Scipio 
Africanus.  (Diod.  xiii.  90;  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  43;  Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxv.  9.  s.  36.)  A like  spirit  of  ostentation 
was  displayed  in  the  magnitude  and  splendour  erf" 
their  sepulchral  monuments ; and  they  are  said  to 
have  even  erected  costly  tombs  to  favourite  horses 
and  to  pet  birds.  (Diod.  xiii.  82  ; Plin.  B.  N.  42. 
64  ; Solin.  45.  §11.)  The  plain  in  front  of  the 
city,  occupying  the  space  from  the  southern  wall  to 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  was  full  of  these 
sepulchres  and  monuments,  among  which  that  of 
Theron  was  conspicuous  for  its  magnitude  (Diod. 
xiii.  86)  : the  name  is  now  commonly  given  to  the 
only  structure  of  the  kind  which  remains,  though 
it  is  of  inconsiderable  dimensions,  and  belongs,  in  all 
pro D»billtj,  to  the  Roman  period. 
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For  this  extraordinary  wealth  Agrigcntnm  was 
indebted,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  fertility  of  its 
territory,  which  abounded  not  only  in  corn,  as  it 
continued  to  do  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  still  does 
at  the  present  day,  but  was  especially  fruitful  in 
vines  and  olives,  with  the  produce  of  which  it  sup- 
plied Carthage,  and  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  parts 
of  Africa,  where  their  cultivation  was  as  yet  un- 
known. (Diod.  xi.  25,  xiii.  81.)  The  vast  multi- 
tude of  slaves  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigcn- 
tines, after  the  great  victory  of  Himera,  contributed 
greatly  to  their  prosperity,  by  enabling  them  to 
bring  into  careful  cultivation  the  whole  of  their 
extensive  and  fertile  domain.  The  vallies  on  the 
banks  of  its  river  furnished  excellent  pasture  for 
sheep  (Pind.  Pyth.  xii.  4),  and  in  later  times,  when 
the  neighboaring  country  bad  ceased  to  be  so  richly 
cultivated,  it  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
cheeses.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  42.  97.) 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  the 
extent  and  boundaries  ol  the  territory  of  Agri- 
gentum, which  must  indeed  have  varied  greatly  at 
different  times  : but  it  would  seem  to  have  extended 
os  far  as  the  river  Himera  on  the  E.,  and  to  have 
been  bounded  by  the  Halycus  on  the  W. ; though 
at  one  time  it  mast  have  comprised  a considerable 
extent  of  country  beyond  that  river;  and  on  tire 
other  hand  Heraclea  Minoa,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Halycus,  was  for  a long  time  independent  of 
Agrigentum.  Towards  the  interior  it  probably 
extended  as  far  as  the  mountain  range  in  which 
those  two  rivers  have  their  sources,  the  Nebrodes 
Mons,  or  Monte  Madonia,  which  separated  it  from 
the  territory  of  Himera.  (Siefert,  Akragas , p.  9 — 1 1.) 
Among  the  smaller  towns  and  places  subject  to  its 
dominion  are  mentioned  Motyum  and  Krbessub, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Camicis,  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Cocalus  (erroneously  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern 
town  of  Girgenti),  Ecnomus  on  the  borders  of  the 
territory  of  Gela,  and  subsequently  Puumas, 
founded  by  the  despot  of  that  name,  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  Alicata. 

Of  the  two  rivers  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls 
of  Agrigentum,  the  most  considerable  was  the 
Ackagah,  from  whence  according  to  the  common 
consent  of  most  ancient  authors  the  city  derived  its 
name.  Hence  it  was  worshipped  as  one  of  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  city,  and  statues  erected  to  it 
by  the  Agrigentines,  both  in  Sicily  and  at  Delphi, 
in  which  it  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
young  man,  probably  with  horns  on  his  forehead,  as 
we  find  it  on  the  coins  of  Agrigentum.  (Pind.  OL 
ii.  16,  J*yth.  xii.  5,  and  Schol.  ad  locc. ; Empedocles 
ap.  Diog.  LaerL  viii.  2.  § 63 ; Steph.  liyz.  v. 
’Axpdyas ; Aclian.  V.  U.  ii.  33 ; Castell.  Nuvim. 
Sic.  Vet.  p.  8.)  At  its  mouth  was  situated  the 
Port  or  Emporium  of  Agrigentum,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy;  but  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tensive commerce  of  which  this  was  at  one  time  the 
centre,  it  had  little  natural  advantages,  and  must 
have  been  mainly  formed  by  artificial  constructions. 
Considerable  remains  of  these,  half  buried  in  sand, 
were  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Fazello,  but  have 
since  in  great  measure  disappeared.  The  modem 
port  of  Girgenti  is  situated  above  three  miles  further 
west.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  266,  272 ; PtoL  iii.  4.  § 6 ; 
Fazell.  vi  1.  p.  246  ; Smyth’s  Sicily , pp.  202, 203.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  of  the  ticighbour- 
hood  of  Agrigentum,  we  find  no  mention  in  ancient 
authors  of  the  mines  of  sulphur,  which  arc  at  the 
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present  day  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  prosperity  to 
Girgenti ; but  its  mines  of  salt  (still  worked  at  a 
place  called  Aborangi , about  8 miles  north  of  the 
city),  arc  alluded  to  both  by  Pliny  and  Solinus. 
(Pirn.  n.N.  xxxi.  7.  a.  41 ; Soli*  5.  §§  18,  19.) 
Several  writers  also  notice  a fountain  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  city,  which  produced 
Petroleum  or  mineral  oil,  considered  to  be  of  great 
efficacy  as  a medicament  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
source  still  exists  in  a garden  not  far  from  Girgenti, 
and  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  peasants  for  the 
same  purpose.  (Dioscorid.  i.  100 ; Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv. 
15.  s.  51  ; Solin.  5.  § 22  ; Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sicul.  vi. 
p.  261  ; Ferrara,  Campi  FUgrei  della  Sicilia,  p.43.) 
A more  remarkable  object  is  the  mud  volcano  (now 
called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  Maccalubba)  about  4 
miles  N.  of  Girgenti,  the  phenomena  of  which  are 
described  by  Solinus,  but  unnoticed  by  any  previous 
writer.  (Solin.  5.  § 24 ; Fazell.  p.  262 ; Ferrara, 
l c.  p.  44 ; Smyth’s  Sicily , p.  213.) 

Among  the  numerous  distinguished  citizens  to 
whom  Agrigentum  gave  birth,  the  most  conspicuous 
is  the  philosopher  Empedocles  : among  his  contem- 
poraries we  may  mention  the  rlietorician  Polos,  and 
the  physician  Acron.  Of  earlier  date  than  these 
was  the  comic  poet  Dcinolochus,  the  pupil,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  rival,  of  Epicharmus.  Plulious, 
the  historian  of  the  First  Punic  War,  is  the  latest 
writer  of  eminence,  who  was  a native  of  Agri- 
gen  turn. 

The  extant  architectural  remains  of  Agrigentum 
have  been  already  noticed  in  speaking  of  its  ancient 
edifices.  Besides  these,  numerous  fragments  of 
buildings,  some  of  Greek  and  others  of  Roman  date, 
aro  scattered  over  the  site  of  the  ancient  city : and 
great  numbers  of  sepulchres  have  been  excavated, 
some  in  the  plain  below  the  city,  others  within  its  : 
walls.  The  painted  vases  found  in  these  tombs 
greatly  exceed  in  number  and  variety  those  dis- 
covered in  any  other  Sicilian  city,  and  rival  those  of 
Campania  and  Apulia. 

But  with  this  exception  comparatively  few  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered.  A sarcophagus  of 
marble,  now  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Girgenti, 
on  which  is  represented  the  story  of  Phaedra  and 
Htppolytus,  has  been  greatly  extolled  by  many  tra- 
vellers, but  its  merits  are  certainly  over-rated. 

There  exist  under  the  hill  occupied  by  the  modern 
city  extensive  catacombs  or  excavations  in  the  rock, 
which  have  been  referred  by  many  writers  to  the 
ancient  Sicanians,  or  ascribed  to  Daedalus.  It  is 
probable  that,  like  the  very  similar  excavations  at 
Syracuse,  they  were,  in  fact,  coastructcd  merely  in 
the  process  of  quarrying  stone  for  building  purposes. 

The  coins  of  Agrigentum,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous and  of  beautiful  workmanship,  present  as  their 
common  type  an  eagle  on  Uie  one  side  and  a crab 
on  the  other.  The  one  here  figured,  on  which  the 
eagle  is  represented  as  tearing  a hare,  belongs  un- 
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doubtedly  to  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Agri- 
gen  tine  history,  that  immediately  preceding  the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Carthaginians, 
».  c.  406.  Other  coins  of  the  same  period  have  a 
quadriga  on  the  reverse,  in  commemoration  of  their 
victories  at  the  Olympic  games.  [E.  H.  B.l 

AGBI'NIUM  QKyplvwv),  a town  of  Aetolia,  situ- 
ated towards  the  NE.  of  Aetolia,  near  the  Achclous. 
Its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  From  its  name  we 
might  conjecture  that  it  was  a town  of  the  Agreed ; 
but  the  narrative  in  Polybius  (v.  7)  would  imply 
that  it  was  not  so  far  north.  In  b.  c.  314  we  tind 
Agrinium  in  alliance  with  the  Acarnanians,  when 
Cassander  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter 
against  the  Aetolians.  As  soon  as  Cassander  returned 
to  Macedonia,  Agrinium  was  besieged  by  the  Aeto- 
lians, and  capitulated ; but  the  Aetolians  treacherously 
put  to  death  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
(Diod.  xix.  67, 68;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  L 
p.  156.) 

AGRIO'PHAGI  (Peripl.  Mar.  Er.  p.  2),  were 
the  same  poople  as  the  Crcophagi  or  flesh-eaters  of 
Aethiopia  Troglodytica.  In  summer  they  drove 
their  herds  dbwn  to  the  pastures  of  the  Astaboras  ; 
in  the  rainy  season  they  returned  to  the  Aethiopian 
mountains  east  of  that  river.  As  their  name  and 
diet  imply  they  were  hunters  and  herdsmen.  [Ak- 
thiopia.]  [W.  B.  D.J 

AGRIPPINENSIS  COLONIA.  [Colonia.] 

AGYLLA.  [Caere.] 

AGY'RIUM  ('Aytyiov:  Eth. 1 Ayv pivalos  Agyri- 
nensis),  a city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily  now  called  S. 
Filippo  dArgiro.  It  was  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a steep  and  lofty  hill,  between  Enna  and  Centuripa, 
and  was  distant  1 8 Homan  miles  from  the  former, 
and  12  from  the  latter.  (Tab.  Peut.  The  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  93,  erroneously  gives  only  3 for  the  former  dis- 
tance.) It  was  regarded  os  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Sicily,  and  according  to  the  mythical  tradi- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  was  visited  by  Heracles  on 
his  wanderings,  who  was  received  by  the  inliabitants 
with  divine  honours,  and  instituted  various  sacred 
rites,  which  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  days  of 
Diodorus.  (Diod.  iv.  24.)  Historically  speaking,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a Sicilian  city,  and  did  not  re- 
ceive a Greek  colony.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  r.  c. 
404,  when  it  was  under  the  government  erf  a prince 
of  the  name  of  Agyris,  who  was  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship and  affiance  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and 
assisted  him  on  various  occasions.  Agyris  extended 
liis  dominion  over  many  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  fortresses  of  the  interior,  so  as  to  become  the 
most  powerful  prince  in  Sicily  after  Dionysius  him- 
self, and  the  city  of  Agyrium  is  said  to  have  been  at 
this  time  so  wealthy  and  populous  as  to  contain  not 
less  than  20,000  citizens.  (Diod.  xiv.  9,  78,  95.) 
During  the  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians  under  Mago 
in  B.  c.  392,  Agyris  continued  steadfast  to  the  al- 
liance of  Dionysius,  and  contributed  essential  service 
against  the  Carthaginian  general.  (Id.  xiv.  95, 96.) 
From  this  time  wo  hear  no  more  of  Agyris  or  his 
city  during  the  reign  of  Dionysius,  but  in  b.  c.  339 
we  find  Agyrium  under  the  yoke  of  a despot  named 
Apolloniadcs,  who  was  compelled  by  Timoloon  to  ab- 
dicate his  power.  The  inhabitants  were  now  declared 
Syracusan  citizens:  10,000  new  colonists  received 
allotments  in  its  extensive  and  fertile  territory,  and 
the  city  itself  was  adorned  with  a magnificent  theatre 
and  other  public  buildings.  (Diod.  xvi.  82,  83.) 

At  a later  period  it  bccamo  subject  to  Phintias, 
king  of  Agrigentum:  but  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
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to  throw  .iff  his  joke,  and  a few  years  afterwards  wa|  range  which  separates  Upper  Egypt  from  the  Red 
find  the  Agyrinacans  on  friendly  terms  with  Hieron  I Sea.  It  was  in  the  parallel  of  Thebes,  and  S.  of  the 
king  of  Syracuse,  for  which  they  were  rewarded  by 
the  gift  cdf  half  the  territory  that  had  belonged  to 


Amesekun.  (Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  Hoesch.  pp.  495, 499.) 
Under  the  Roman  government  they  continued  to  be 
a flourishing  and  wealthy  community,  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  Agyrium  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
cities  of  Sicily.  Its  wealth  was  chiefly  derived  from 
the  fertility  of  its  territory  in  corn:  which  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  Verres  found  employment  for  250 
fanners  (aratores),  a number  diminished  by  the  ex- 
actions of  his  praetorsbip  to  no  more  than  80.  (Ck. 
Verr.  iii.  18,  27 — 31,  51,  52.)  From  this  period 
we  have  littlo  further  notice  of  it,  in  ancient  times. 
It  is  classed  by  Pliny  among  the  “ populi  stipendiary  ” 
of  Sicily,  and  the  name  is  found  both  in  Ptolemy  and 
the  Itineraries.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  cele- 
brated for  a church  of  St.  Philip  with  a miraculous 
altar,  from  whence  the  modern  name  of  the  town  is 
derived.  It  became  in  consequence  a great  resort  of 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  is  still  a 
considerable  place,  with  the  title  of  a city  and  above 
6000  inhabitants.  (Plin.  iii.  8. 14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13; 
Fazell.  de  Rtb.  Sicul.  vol.  i.  p.  435 ; Ortolani,  Viz. 
Gtogr.  della  Sicilia , p.  111.) 

The  historian  Diodorus  Siculus  was  a native  of 
Agyrium,  and  has  preserved  to  ns  several  particulars 
concerning  his  native  town.  Numerous  memorials 
were  preserved  there  of  the  pretended  visit  of  He- 
racles : the  impression  of  the  feet  of  his  oxen  was  still 
shown  in  the  rock,  and  a lake  or  pool  four  stadia  in 
circumference  was  believed  to  have  been  excavated 
by  him.  A Ternenos  or  sacred  grove  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  was  consecrated  to  Geryones, 
and  another  to  Iolaus,  which  was  an  object  of  peculiar 
veneration:  and  annual  games  and  sacrifices  were 
celebrated  in  honour  both  of  that  hero  and  of  He- 
racles himself.  (Diod.  i.  4,  iv.  24.)  At  a later  period 
Timoleon  was  the  chief  benefactor  of  the  city,  where 
Jie  constructed  several  temples,  a Ikmleutcrion  and 
Agora,  as  well  as  a theatre  which  Diodorus  tells  us 
was  the  finest  in  all  Sicily,  after  that  of  Syracuse. 
(Id.  xvi.  83.)  Scarcely  any  remains  of  these  build- 
ings are  now  visible,  the  only  vestiges  of  antiquity 
being  a few  undefined  fragments  of  masonry.  The 
ruined  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  attributed  by 
some  writers  to  the  Greeks,  is  a work  of  the  Saracens 
in  the  tenth  century.  (Amico,  ad  Fazell  p.  440; 
Lex.  Topoffr.  Sic.  vol.  i.  p.  22.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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AHARNA,  a town  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  by 
Livy  (x.  25)  during  the  rampaign  of  Fabius  in  that 
country,  n.c.  295.  He  affords  no  clue  to  its  po- 
sition, which  is  utterly  unknown.  Cluverins  and 
other  writers  have  supposed  it  to  he  the  same  with 
Arxa.  but  this  seems  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  campaign.  (Cluver.  Ital 
p.  626.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AIAS  or  AEAS  (A fas  Xpoi,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 14; 
Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33),  whs  a headland  of  the  limestone 


modem  Kosetr  (Philoteras),  in  lat.  29J.  The  dis- 
trict occupied  by  the  Icthyophagi  commenced  a little 
to  the  north  of  the  headland  of  Aias.  [W.  B.  D.j 

ALAI! AN  DA  (>)  A\aSav8a,  to  'AAdsfaeSa;  Fth. 
'AAa6av8*vs,  Alabandeus,  Alabandensis,  Alabande- 
nus:  Adj.  Alahandicus),  a city  of  Caria,  was  situ- 
ated 160  stadia  S.  of  Tralles,  and  was  separated 
from  the  plain  of  Mylasa  by  a mountain  tract. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  lying  at  the  foot  of  two  hills 
(as  some  read  the  passage),  whicli  are  so  close 
together  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  ass  with 
its  panniers  on.  The  modem  Bite  is  doubtful;  but 
Arab  Uittd,  on  a large  branch  of  the  Maeander,  now 
called  the  Tthina.  which  joins  that  river  on  the  S. 
hank,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  represent  Alabanda; 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  corresponds  well 
enough  with  Strabo’s  description.  The  Tthina  may 
probably  be  the  Mamas  of  Herodotus  (v.  118). 
1 here  are  the  remains  of  a theatre  and  many  other 
buildings  on  this  site;  but  very  few  inscriptions. 
Alabanda  was  noted  for  the  luxurious  habits  of 
the  citizens.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was 
the  seat  of  a Conventus  Juridicus  or  court  bouse, 
and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia.  A stone  called  “ Lapis  Alahandicus,” 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  fusible  (Plin. 
xxxvi.  8.  s.  13),  and  used  for  making  glass,  and  for 
glazing  vessels. 

Stephanas  mentions  two  cities  of  the  name  of 
Alabanda  in  Caria,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
other  writer  mentions  two.  Herodotus,  however 
(viL  195),  speaks  of  Alabanda  in  Caria  (ruv  Iv  rjj 
Kupn?),  which  is  the  Alabanda  of  Strabo.  The 
words  of  description  added  by  Herodotus  seem  to 
imply  that  there  was  another  city  of  the  name;  and 
in  fact  he  speaks,  in  another  passage  (viii.  136),  of 
Alabanda,  a large  city  of  Phrygia.  This  Alabanda 
of  Phrygia  cannot  he  the  town  on  the  Tthina , for 
Phtygia  never  extended  bo  far  as  there.  [G.  L.] 

ALAB ASTRA  or  ALABASTRON  ('AXaeaarpti, 
’AXdSaarpuv  ir6Ait,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 59 ; Plin.  v.  9 
s.  11,  xxxvii.  8.  s.  32),  a city  of  Egypt,  whose  site  is 
differently  stated  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  Pliny  places 
it  in  Upper  Egypt ; Ptolemy  in  the  Heptanomis.  It 
would  accordingly  be  either  south  or  north  of  the 
Mons  Alabaat rites.  It  was  doubtless  connected  with 
the  alabaster  quarries  of  that  mountain.  If  Ala- 
hastra  stood  in  the  Heptanomis,  it  was  an  inland 
town,  connected  with  the  Nile  by  one  of  the  many 
reads  which  pervade  the  region  between  that  river 
and  the  Arabian  hills.  [W.  B.  D] 

ALABASTRITES  MONS  ('  AXaSatrrpivhv  6pos, 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 27),  formed  a portion  of  the  limestone 
rocks  which  mn  westward  from  the  Arabian  hills 
into  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt.  This  upland  ridge 
or  spur  was  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Hermopolis 
Magna,  in  lat.  27$,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  town 
of  Alabastra.  It  contained  large  quarries  of  the 
beautifully  veined  and  white  alahaster  which  the 
Egyptians  so  largely  employed  for  their  sarcophagi 
and  other  works  of  art.  The  grottoes  in  this  ridge 
are  by  some  writers  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  city  Alabastra  (see  preceding  article),  hut  this 
was  probably  further  from  the  mountain.  They  were 
first  visited  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  1824.  The 
grottoes  of  Kotrm-el-Ahmar  are  believed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  ancient  excavations.  They  contain 
the  names  of  some  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  kings, 
but  are  inferior  in  size  and  splendour  to  the  similar 
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grottoes  at  Benihassan.  The  sculptures  in  these 
catacombs  are  chiefly  devoted  to  military  subjects 
— processions,  in  which  the  king,  mounted  on  a 
chariot,  is  followed  by  his  soldiers  on  foot,  or  in 
war-chariots,  with  distinctive  weapons  and  standards. 
The  monarch  is  also  represented  as  borne  in  a kind 
of  open  litter  or  shrine,  and  advancing  with  his 
offerings  to  the  temple  of  1'htaii.  His  attendants 
seem,  from  their  dress,  to  belong  to  the  military 
caste  alone.  (Wilkinson,  Topography  of  Thebes, 
p.  386.;  Mod.  Egypt,  voL  ii.p.43.)  [W.  R.  I).] 

ALAB1S,  ALABUS  or  ALABON  (’AAaAfr, 
Steph.  Bya.,  Diod. ; 'AAaSos,  PtoL;  Ai-abis,  Sil.  Ital. 
xiv.  227),  a small  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily, 
flowing  into  the  Sinus  Megarensis.  Diodorus  de- 
scribes it  as  a considerable  stream  issuing  from  a 
large  basin,  of  artiflci:d  construction,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  work  of  Daedalus,  and  emptying 
itself  after  a short  course  into  the  sea.  (Diod  iv. 
78;  Vib.  Sequent,  p.  4.)  This  description  exactly 
accords  with  that  given  by  Cluverius  of  a stream 
called  Lo  Cantaro,  which  issues  from  a very  oo- 
pious  source  only  half  a mile  from  the  coast,  and 
flows  into  the  sea  just  opposite  the  modem  city  of 
Augusta.  Some  traces  of  buildings  were  iu  his 
time  still  visible  around  the  basin  of  its  source. 
(Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  133;  Fazell.  vol.  i.  p.  158.)  It 
is  probable  that  the  Abolus  ("ASoAos)  of  Plutarch, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Timoleon  defeated  Mamercus, 
the  tyrant  of  Catana,  in  a pitched  battle,  is  no  other 
than  the  Alabus.  (Plut.  TimoL  34.)  A town  of 
the  same  name  with  the  river  is  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  (v.  *AA a€uv),  but  is  not 
noticed  by  any  other  writer.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AL AESA  or  II  ALE'SA  ("AAoiira,  Diod. ; Strab. ; 
Ptol. ; Ualesa,  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  218;  Halesini,  Cic. 
Flin.),  a city  of  Sicily,  situated  near  the  north  coast 
of  the  island,  between  Cephaloedium  and  Calacta. 
It  was  of  Siculian  origin,  and  its  foundation  is  re- 
lated by  Diodorus,  who  informs  us  that  in  b.  c.  403 
the  inhabitants  of  Herbita  (a  Siculian  city),  having 
concluded  peace  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  their 
ruler  or  chief  magistrate  Archouides  determined  to 
quit  the  city  and  found  a new  colony,  which  he 
settled  partly  with  citizens  of  Herbita,  and  partly 
with  mercenaries  and  other  strangers  who  collected 
around  him  through  enmity  towards  Dionysius.  He 
gave  to  this  new  colony  the  name  of  Aluesa,  to 
which  the  epithet  Archonidca  was  frequently  added 
for  the  purpose  of  distinction.  Others  attributed 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  but  erroneously,  to  the 
Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiv.  16.)  It  quickly  rose 
to  prosperity  by  maritime  commerce:  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Sicilian  cities  to  make  its  submission 
to  the  Romans,  to  whoee  alliance  it  continued  steadily 
faithful.  It  was  doubtless  to  its  conduct  in  this 
respect,  and  to  the  services  that  it  was  able  to  ren- 
der to  the  Romans  during  their  wars  in  Sicily,  that 
it  was  indebted  for  the  peculiar  privilege  of  retain- 
ing its  own  laws  and  independence,  exempt  from  all 
taxatioo : — an  advantage  enjoyed  by  only  five  cities 
of  Sicily.  (Diod.  xiv.  16,  xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  501; 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  49,  69,  Hi.  6.)  In  consequence  of 
this  advantageous  position  it  rose  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  became  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  of  Sicily.  On  one  occasion  its  citizens, 
having  been  involved  in  disputes  among  themselves 
concerning  the  choice  of  the  senate,  C.  Claudius 
Pulcher  was  sent,  at  their  own  request  in  b.  c.  95, 
to  regulate  the  matter  by  a law,  which  he  did  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  But  their  priri. 
leges  did  not  protect  them  from  the  exactions  of 
Verres,  who  imposed  on  them  an  enormous  contri- 
bution both  in  corn  and  money.  (Id.  ib.  73 — 75; 
Ep.  ad  Fatit.  xiii.  32.)  The  city  appears  to  have 
subsequently  declined,  and  hail  sunk  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  muni- 
cipal town  (Castell.  Inter,  p.  27):  but  was  still 
one  of  the  few  places  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily 
which  Strabo  deemed  worthy  of  mention.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  272.)  Pliny  also  enumerates  it  among  the 
“ stipendiariae  civi  tales  ” of  Sicily.  (//.  N.  iiL  8.) 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  rrgard 
to  the  site  of  Alaesa,  arising  principally  from  the 
discrepancy  in  the  distances  assigned  by  Strabo,  the 
Itinerary,  and  the  Tabula.  Some  of  these  are  un- 
doubtedly corrupt  or  erroneous,  but  on  the  whole 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  situation  is  forra-tly 
fixed  by  Cluverius  and  Torremuzza  at  the  spot 
marked  by  an  old  church  called  Sta.  Maria  U 
Palate , near  the  modem  town  of  Tusa,  and  above 
the  river  Pettineo.  This  site  coincides  jierfectly 
with  the  expression  of  Diodorus  (xiv.  16),  that  the 
town  was  built  “ on  a hill  about  8 stadia  from  the 
sea : " as  well  as  with  the  distance  of  eighteen  M.  P. 
from  Cephaloedium  assigned  by  the  Tubula.  (The 
Itinerary  gives  28  by  an  easy  error.)  The  ruins 
described  by  Fazello  as  visible  there  in  his  time 
were  such  as  to  indicate  the  site  of  a large  city,  and 
several  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the  spot, 
some  of  them  referring  distinctly  to  Alaesa.  One  of 
these,  which  is  of  considerable  length  and  import- 
ance, gives  numerous  local  details  concerning  the 
divisions  of  land,  Ac.,  and  mentions  repeatedly  a 
river  Alarsks,  evidently  the  same  with  the  Ha- 
i.K&rs  of  Colnmella  (x.  268).  and  which  is  probably 
the  modem  Pettineo ; as  well  as  a fountain  named 
Ipyiumia.  This  is  jierhaps  the  same  spoken  of  by 
Solinus  (5.  § 20)  and  Priscian  ( Periegts . 500),  but 
without  mentioning  its  name,  as  existing  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Halesa,  the  waters  of  which  were  swoln  and 
agitated  by  the  sound  of  music.  Fazello  describes 
the  ruins  as  extending  from  the  sea-shore,  on  which 
were  the  remains  of  a large  building  (probably 
baths),  fur  the  space  of  more  than  a mile  to  the 
summit  of  a hill,  on  which  were  the  remains  of  the 
citadel.  About  3 miles  further  inland  was  a large 
fountain  (probably  the  Ipyrrha  of  the  inscription), 
with  extensive  remains  of  the  aqueduct  that  con- 
veyed its  waters  to  the  city.  All  trace  of  these 
mins  has  now  disappeared,  except  some  portions  of 
the  aqueduct:  but  fragments  of  statues,  os  well  as 
coins  and  inscriptions,  have  been  frequently  dis- 
covered on  the  spot.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  ix.  4; 
Cluver.  Sicil.  pp.  268 — 290;  Boeckh,  C.  I.  tom.  iiL 
pp.  612 — 621;  Castelli,  Hist.  Alaesae,  Panorm. 
1753;  Id  Inscr.  Sic.  p.  109;  Biscari,  Yiaggio  in 
Sicilia , p.  243.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


ALAGO'NIA  (*AAa'yoi'fa),  a town  of  Laconia 
near  the  Messeuian  frontier,  belonging  to  the  Eleu- 
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thero-Lacones,  containing  temples  of  Dionysus  anti 
Artemis.  This  town  was  distant  2Q  stadia  from 
tierenia,  but  its  site  is  unknown,  (l’aus.  iiL  21. 

§71ii»-^§LD 

ALALCO'MEXAE.  L (’AAaAicojieva/,  Strab., 
Pans. ; 'AXaXjtopiviov,  Steph.  B. ; Eth.  'AAaAxo- 
pttnevs,  ’AAaXjiopivtuos,  ’ AAaA/tOjueViOj : StUinari), 
an  anrient  town  in  Boeotia,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Tilphossium,  a little  to  the  E.  of  Coroneia,  and 
near  the  lake  Copals.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  Athena,  who  was  said  to  have  been  bom 
there,  and  who  is  hence  called  Alalcomencis  (‘AAaA- 
ko/mvtjU)  in  Homer.  The  temple  of  the  goddess 
stood,  mt  a little  distance  from  the  town,  on  tho 
Triton,  a small  stream  flowing  into  the  lake  Copais. 
Beyond  the  modem  village  of  Sulindri,  the  site 
of  Alalcotnenae,  are  some  polygonal  foundations, 
apparently  tho*c  of  a single  building,  which  are 
probably  remains  of  the  peribolus  of  the  temple. 
Both  the  town  and  the  temple  were  plundered  by 
Sulla,  who  carried  oil  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
(Horn.  JL  iv.  8j  Pans.  ix.  2.  § 4^  ix.  03.  § 5^  aeq.; 
Strab.  pp.  410,  411,  4 13 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  135;  Forchhammer, 
llellenica,  p.  185.) 

2.  Or  Alcomrxak  ('  AXuopevai),  said  to  be  a 
town  in  Ithaca  (Plut.  Quaest.  Grace.  ^3j  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.),  or  in  the  small  island  Asteris  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ithaca.  (Strab.  p.  456.) 

ALA'LIA.  [Alkria.] 

ALAXDER,  a river  of  Phrygia  (Lit  xxxviii. 
15,  18),  which  is  twice  mentioned  by  Livy,  in  his 
account  of  the  march  of  Cn.  Manlius.  It  was  pro- 
bably a branch  of  the  Sangarius,  as  Hamilton  (Re- 
searches in  Asia  Minor , vol.  L pp.  458, 467)  con- 
jectures, and  the  stream  which  flows  in  tho  valley  of 
Beiad;  but  he  gives  no  modem  name  to  it.  [G.L.] 

ALA'NI  (’AAoeol,  ’AAaoroi),  a people,  found 
both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  whose  precise  geogra- 
phical positions  and  ethnographical  relations  arc  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  They  probably  became  first 
known  to  the  Homans  through  the  Mithridalic  war, 
and  the  expedition  of  Pompey  into  the  countries 
about  the  Caucasus;  when  they  were  found  in  the 
E.  part  of  Caucasus,  in  the  region  which  was  called 
Albania  by  the  Humans,  but  Alania  by  Greek  writers, 
and  where  Alani  are  found  down  to  a late  period  of 
the  Greek  empire.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  4.  a 
6;  Lacan,  x.  454;  Procop.  Pert.  ii.  29,  Goth.  iv. 
4 ; Const.  Porph.  de  A dm.  Imp.  427)  Valerius 
Flaocus  (Arg.  vi.  42)  mentions  them  among  the 
people  of  the  Caucasus,  near  the  Heniochi.  Am* 
mianus  Marccllinns,  who  tells  us  more  about  the 
Alani  than  Any  other  ancient  writer,  makes  Julian 
encourage  his  soldiers  by  the  example  of  Pom- 
pey, “ who.  breaking  his  way  through  the  Alhnni 
and  the  Massagetae,  whom  we  now  call  Alani, 
saw  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  " (xxiii.  5).  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  century  we  hear  of  the  Alani 
in  two  very  remote  positions.  On  the  one  hand, 
Josephus,  who  describes  them  as  Scythians  dwelling 
about  the  river  Tanals  (Don)  and  the  Lake  Maeotis 
( Sea  of  Azov),  relates  how,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
being  permitted  by  the  king  of  Hyrcania  to  traverse 
“ the  pass  which  Alexander  had  closed  with  iron 
gates,”  they  ravaged  Media  and  Armenia,  and  re- 
turned home  again.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
mentioned  by  Seneca  ( Thgest.  629)  as  dwelling  on 
the  Ister  (Danube);  and  Martial  (Epigr.  vii.  30)  ex- 
pressly  calls  them  Sarmatians;  and  Pliny  (iv.  LL 
s.  25)  mentions  Alani  and  Koxalani  (i.  e.  Rutt- 
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A lant)  among  the  generic  names  applied  at  different 
times  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  European  Scythia  or 
Sarmatia.  Thus  there  were  Alani  both  in  Asia,  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  in  Europe,  on  the  Maeotis  and  the 
Euxine;  and  also,  according  to  Josephus,  between 
these  two  positions,  in  the  great  plains  N.  of  the 
Caucasus;  so  that  they  seem  to  have  been  spread 
over  all  the  S.  part  of  Russia  in  Europe.  Under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  we  find  the  European 
Alani  constantly  troubling  the  frontier  of  the  Da- 
nube (Ael.  Spurt.  Had.  =L  «.  6j  Jul.  Capit.  Ant.  PL 
(L.  b.  Marc.  22.  where  they  are  mentioned  with 
the  Roxalani,  Hastamac,  and  Peucini);  while  tho 
Alani  of  the  E.  again  overran  Media  and  Armenia, 
and  threatened  Cappadocia.  (Dion  Cass.  lxix.  15.) 
On  this  occasion  the  historian  Arrian,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Cappadocia  under  Hadrian,  composed  a 
work  on  the  Tactics  to  be  observed  against  the 
Alani  (Ura^it  hat'  'AXomus),  which  is  mentioned 
by  Photios  (Cod.  Iviii.  p.  15,  a-,  Bekker),  and  of 
which  a considerable  fragment  is  preserved  (Arrian, 
ed.  Dfibner,  in  Didot's  Script.  Grace.  Bill.  pp.  250 
— 253).  Their  force  consisted  in  cavalry,  like  that 
of  the  European  Alani  (the  voAi/rmrw*'  <pvXov 
’AA attmr  of  Dionysius  Periegetes,  ▼.  308);  and  they 
fought  without  armour  for  themselves  or  their  horses. 
As  another  mark  of  resemblance,  though  Arrian 
speaks  of  them  as  Scythians,  a name  which  was 
vaguely  used  in  his  time  for  all  the  barbarians  of 
NW.  Asia  (conL  Alanos , 30),  he  speaks  of  them 
elsewhere  (Tact.  4)  in  close  connection  with  the 
Sauromatac  (Sarmatians),  as  practising  the  same 
mode  of  fighting  for  which  the  Polish  lancers , de- 
scendants of  the  Sarmatians,  have  been  renowned. 
Ptolemy,  who  wrote  nnder  the  Antonines.  mentions 
the  European  Alani,  by  the  name  of  *AA avvoi  2teu- 
6cu,  as  one  of  the  seven  chief  peoples  of  Sarmatia 
Kuropaea.  namely,  the  Venedae,  Peucini,  Bastarnae, 
Iaxvges,  Roxolani,  Hamaxobii,  and  Alauni  Scythae; 
of  whom  he  places  the  lazyges  ami  Roxolani  along 
the  whole  shore  of  the  Maeotis,  and  then  the  last 
two  further  inland  (iii.  £L  § 19).  He  also  mentions 
(ii.  14.  § 2}  Alauni  in  the  W.  of  Pannonia,  no  doubt 
a body  who,  in  course  of  invasion,  had  established 
themselves  on  the  Roman  side  of  the  Danube.  Pto- 
lemy speaks  of  a Mt.  Alaunus  (rb  'AXaurov  Spot) 
in  Sarmatia,  and  Eustathios  (ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
305)  says  that  the  Alani  prohably  derived  their 
name  from  the  A lan ns.  a mountain  of  Sarmatia.  It 
is  hard  to  find  any  range  of  mountains  answering  to 
Ptolemy’s  M.  Alaunus  near  the  position  he  assigns 
to  the  Alauni : some  geographers  suppose  the  term 
to  describe  no  mountains,  properly  so  called,  but  the 
elevated  tract  of  land  which  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Dniester  nnd  the  Dnieper.  The  Euro- 
pean Alani  are  found  in  the  geographers  who  fol- 
lowed Ptolemy.  Dionysius  Periegetes  (v.  305) 
mentions  them,  first  vaguely,  among  the  peoples  N. 
of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  with  the  Germans,  Sarmatians, 
Getae,  Bastarnae,  and  Dacians;  and  then,  more  spe- 
cifically, he  says  (308)  that  their  Land  extends  N. 
of  the  Tauri,  “ w here  are  the  Mclauchlaeni,  and  Ge- 
loni,  and  Hippemolgi,  and  Neuri,  nnd  Agathvrsi, 
where  the  Borysthenes  mingles  with  the  Euxine.’’ 
Some  suppose  the  two  jsussages  to  refer  to  different 
bodies  of  the  Alani.  (Bernhardy,  ad  loc.)  They 
are  likewise  called  Sarmatians  by  Marci*n  of  Hern- 
cleia  (t»v  ’AAarwe  Xap^druv  (Bros : PertpL  p.  100t 
ed.  Miller;  Hudson,  Geog.  Min.  vol.  L p.  56). 
The  Asiatic  Alani  ('AXavol  Xnvticu)  are  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  14.  § 9)  in  the  extreme  X.  of  Scythia 
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within  the  Imaus,  near  the  “ Unknown  Land  ;n  j 
and  here,  too,  we  find  mountains  of  the  same  name 
(rh  ’AAavd  Spv,  §§  3,  11),  E.  of  the  Hyperborei 
M. ; he  is  generally  suppoeed  to  mean  the  N.  part  of 
the  l/ral  chain,  to  which  he  erroneously  gives  a 
direction  W.  and  E. 

Our  fullest  information  respecting  the  Alani  is 
derived  from  Aminianus  Marcellintis,  who  flourish- 
ed daring  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century 
(about  350 — 400).  He  first  mentions  them  with 
the  Koxolani,  the  Iazygwt,  the  Maeotae,  and  the 
Iaxamatae,  as  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis  (xxii.  8.  § 30);  and  presently, 
where  the  Riphaei  M.  subside  towards  the  Maeo- 
tis, he  places  the  Arimphaei,  and  near  them  the 
Massagetae,  Alani,  and  Sargetae,  with  many  other 
peoples  little  known  (obscvri,  qwrrum  nec  r oca- 
buhl  nobis  sunt  noUi,  nec  mores).  Again  (§ 
48)  on  the  NW.  of  the  Euxine,  about  the  river 
Tyras  (Dniester),  he  places  “ the  European  Alani 
and  the  Costobocac,  and  innumerable  tribes  of  Scy- 
thians, which  extend  to  lands  beyond  human  know- 
ledge a small  portion  of  whom  live  by  agriculture; 
the  rest  wander  through  vast  solitudes  and  get  their 
food  like  wild  beasts ; their  habitations  and  scanty 
furniture  are  placed  on  waggons  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees;  and  they  migrate  at  pleasure,  waggons  and  all. 
His  more  detailed  account  of  the  people  is  given  when 
he  comes  to  relate  that  greater  westward  movement  of 
the  Huns  which,  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  precipitated 
the  Goths  upon  the  Roman  empire,  a.  d.  376.  After 
describing  the  Huns  (xxxi.  2),  he  says  that  they 
advanced  as  far  as  “ the  Alani,  the  ancient  Massa- 
getae,*’  of  whom  he  undertakes  to  give  a better 
account  than  had  as  yet  been  published.  From  the 
Ister  to  the  TanaTs  dwell  the  Sauromatae;  and  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Tamils  the  Alani  inhabit  the 
vast  solitudes  of  Scythia;  having  their  name  from  tliat 
of  their  mountains  (ex  montium  appettatione  coffno- 
minoti,  which  some  understand  to  mean  that  Alani 
comes  from  ala,  a word  signifying  a mountain).  By 
their  conquests  they  extended  their  name , as  well  as 
their  power,  over  the  neighbouring  nations;  just  as 
the  Persian  name  was  spread.  He  then  describe* 
these  neighbouring  nations;  the  Neuri,  inland,  near 
lofty  mountains ; the  Budini  and  Geloni ; the  Aga- 
thyrai;  the  Melanchlaeni  and  Anthropophagi;  from 
whom  a tract  of  uninhabited  land  extended  E.- 
wards  to  the  Sinae.  At  another  part  the  Alani 
bordered  on  the  Amazons,  towards  the  E.  (the 
Amazons  being  placed  by  him  on  the  TanaTs  and 
the  Caspian),  whence  they  were  scattered  over  many 
peoples  throughout  Asia,  os  far  as  the  Ganges. 
Through  these  immense  regions,  hut  often  far  apart 
from  one  another,  the  various  tribes  of  the  Alani 
lived  a nomade  life : and  it  was  only  in  prucess  of 
time  that  they  came  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 
He  then  describes  their  manners.  They  neither 
have  houses  nor  till  the  land ; they  feed  on  flesh  and 
milk,  and  dwell  on  waggons.  When  they  cotne  to 
a pasture  they  make  a camp,  by  placing  tlieir  wag- 
gons in  a circle;  and  they  move  on  again  when  the 
forage  is  exhausted.  Their  flocks  and  herds  go  with 
them,  and  their  chief  care  is  for  their  horses.  They 
are  never  reduced  to  want,  for  the  country  through 
which  they  wander  consists  of  grassy  fields,  with 
fruit-trees  interspersed,  and  watered  by  many  rivers. 
The  weak,  from  age  or  sex,  stay  by  the  waggons  and 
perform  the  lighter  offices ; wliile  the  young  men  are 
trained  together  from  their  first  boyhood  to  the 
practice  of  horsemanship  aud  a sound  knowledge  of 
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the  art  of  war.  They  despise  going  on  foot.  In 
person  they  are  nearly  all  tall  and  handsome ; their 
hair  is  slightly  yellow;  they  are  terrible  for  the 
tempered  sternness  of  their  eyes.  The  lightness  of 
their  armour  aids  their  natural  swiftness ; a circum  - 
stance  mentioned  also,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Arrian, 
and  by  Josephus  (B.J.  vii.  7.  §4),  from  whom  we  find 
that  they  U9ed  the  lasso  in  battle : Lucian,  too,  de- 
scribes them  as  like  the  Scythians  in  their  arms  and 
tlieir  speech,  but  with  shorter  hair  (Toxaris,  51, 
vol.  ii.  p 557).  In  general,  proceeds  Animianua, 
they  resemble  the  Huns,  but  are  less  savage  in  form 
and  manners.  Their  plundering  and  hunting  ex- 
cursions had  brought  them  to  the  Maeotis  and  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  even  into  Armenia  and 
Media;  and  it  is  to  their  life  in  those  parts  that  the 
description  of  Ammianus  evidently  refers.  Danger 
and  war  was  their  delight;  death  in  battle  bliss;  the 
loss  of  life  thrtmgh  decay  or  chance  stamped  disgrace 
on  a man's  memory.  Their  greatest  glory  was  to 
kill  a foe  in  battle,  and  the  scalps  of  their  slain 
enemies  were  hung  to  their  horses  for  trappings. 
They  frequented  neither  temple  nor  shrine;  but, 
fixing  a naked  sword  in  the  ground,  with  barbaric 
rib's,  they  worshipped,  in  this  syml*ul,  the  god  of 
war  and  of  their  country  for  the  time  being.  They 
practised  divination  by  bundles  of  rods,  which  they 
released  with  secret  incantations,  and  (it  would  seem) 
from  the  way  the  sticks  fell  they  presaged  the  fu- 
ture. Slavery  was  unknown  to  them : all  were  of 
noble  birth.  Even  their  judges  were  selected  for 
their  long-tried  pre-eminence  in  war.  Several  of 
these  particulars  are  confirmed  by  Jornandes  (de 
Rebus  Geticis , 24).  Claudian  also  mentions  the 
Alani  as  dwelling  on  the  Maeotis,  and  connect*  them 
closely  with  the  Massagetae  (/a  Rufin.  i.  312): 

“ Massagetes,  coesainque  bibens  Maeotida  Alan  us.” 

Being  vanquished  by  the  Huns,  who  attacked  them 
in  the  plains  E.  of  the  TanaTs,  the  great  body  of 
the  Alani  joined  their  conquerors  in  their  iuv&siou  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom  of  llennanric  (a.  d.  375),  of 
which  the  chief  port  of  the  European  Alani  were 
already  the  subjects.  In  the  war  which  soon  broke 
out  between  the  Goths  and  Romans  in  Macs  La,  so 
many  of  the  Huns  and  Alani  joined  tlic  Goths,  that 
they  are  distinctly  mentioned  among  the  invaders 
who  were  defeated  by  Theodosius,  A.  d.  379 — 382. 
Henceforth  we  find,  in  the  W.,  the  Alani  constantly 
associated  with  the  Goths  and  with  the  Vandals,  so 
much  so  that  Procopius  culls  them  a tribe  of  the 
Goths  (VorOtKbv  fdvos:  Vand.  i.  3).  But  their 
movements  are  more  closely  connected  with  those  of 
the  Vandals,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  Pannonia;  and,  retiring  tbcnce 
through  fear  of  the  Goths,  the  two  peoples  invaded 
Gaul  in  406,  and  Spain  in  409.  (Procop.  1.  c. ; 
Joroandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  31;  Clinton,  F.  Ji.  s.  a .; 
comp.  Gibbon,  c.  30,  31.) 

In  411  the  Alani  are  found  in  Gaul,  acting  with 
the  Burgundians,  Alamanni,  and  Franks.  (Clinton, 
s.  a.)  As  the  Goths  advanced  into  Spain,  414,  the 
Alani  and  Vandals,  with  the  Silingi,  retreated  before 
them  into  Lusitania  and  Baetica.  (Clinton,  s.  a. 
416.)  In  the  ensuing  campaigns,  in  which  the 
Gothic  king  Wallia  conquered  Spain  (418),  the 
Alans  lost  their  king  Ataccs,  and  were  so  reduced 
in  numbers  that  they  gave  up  their  separate  nation- 
ality, aud  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Gunderic, 
the  king  of  the  Vandals.  (Clinton,  s.  a.  418.) 
After  Gunderic's  death,  in  428,  the  allied  barbarians 
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partitioned  Spain,  the  Suevi  obtaining  Gallaecta,  the 
Alani  Lusitania  and  the  province  of  New  Carthage, 
and  the  Vandala  Baetica.  (Clinton,  s.  a.)  Most 
of  them  accompanied  Geiscric  in  his  invasion  of 
Africa  in  the  following  year  (429:  Africa,  Van- 
ijali ),  and  among  other  indications  of  their  con- 
tinued consequence  in  Africa,  we  find  an  edict  of 
Huneric  addressed,  in  483,  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Vandals  and  Alans  (Clinton,  s.  a.);  while  in  Spain 
we  hear  no  more  of  them  or  of  the  Vandala,  but  the 
place  of  both  is  occupied  by  the  Suevi.  Meanwhile, 
returning  to  Europe,  at  the  time  of  Attila’s  invasion 
of  the  Homan  empire,  we  find  in  his  camp  the  de- 
scendants of  those  Alans  who  had  at  first  joined  the 
Huns;  and  tho  personal  influence  of  Aetius  with 
Attila  obtained  the  services  of  a body  of  Alani,  who 
were  settled  in  Ganl,  about  Valence  and  Orleans. 
(Gibbon,  c.  35.)  When  Attila  invaded  Gaul,  451, 
he  seems  to  have  depended  partly  on  the  sympathy 
of  these  Alani  (Gibbon  speaks  of  a promise  from 
their  king  Sanuiban  to  betray  Orleans);  and  the 
great  victory  of  Chalons,  where  they  served  under 
Theodoric  against  the  Huns,  was  nearly  lost  by  their 
defection  (451).  Among  the  acts  recorded  of  To- 
rismond,  in  the  single  year  of  his  reign  (451 — 452), 
is  the  conquest  of  the  Alani,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  rebelled.  (Clinton,  i.  a.)  In  the  last  years 
of  the  W.  empire  the  Alans  are  mentioned  with  other 
barbarians  as  overrunning  Gaul  and  advancing  even 
into  Liguria,  and  as  resisted  by  the  prowess  of  Ma- 
jorian  (Clinton,  s.  a.  461;  Gibbon,  c.  36);  but 
thenceforth  their  name  disappears,  swallowed  up  in 
the  great  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths.  So  much  for 
the  Alani  of  the  West. 

All  this  time,  and  later,  they  are  still  found  in 
their  ancient  settlements  in  the  E.,  between  the  Don 
and  Volga , and  in  the  Caucasus.  They  are  men- 
tioned under  Justinian;  and,  at  tho  breaking  out  of 
the  war  between  Justin  II.  and  Chusroes,  king  of 
Persia,  they  are  found  among  the  allies  of  the  Ar- 
menians, under  their  king  Saroes,  572 — 3.  (Theo- 
phylact.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  lxv.  p.  26,  b.  37,  ed.  Bekker.) 
The  Alani  of  the  Caucasus  are  constantly  men-  ! 
tioned,  both  by  Byzantine  and  Arabian  writers,  in  | 
the  middle  ages,  and  many  geographers  suppose  the 
Ossetes  of  Daghestan  to  be  their  descendants.  The 
medieval  writers,  both  Greek  and  Arab,  call  the 
country  about  the  E.  end  of  Caucasus  Alania. 

Amidst  these  materials,  conjecture  has  naturally 
been  busy.  From  the  Aflghans  to  the  Poles,  there 
is  scarcely  a race  of  warlike  horsemen  which  has  not 
been  identified  with  the  Alani;  and,  in  fact,  the 
name  might  be  applied,  consistently  with  the  ancient 
accounts,  to  almost  any  of  the  nomad e peoples,  con- 
founded by  the  andents  under  the  vague  name  of  Scy- 
thians, except  the  Mongols.  They  were  evidently  a 
branch  of  tliat  great  nomade  race  which  is  found, 
in  the  beginning  of  recorded  history,  in  the  NW.  of 
Asia  and  tlieSE.  of  Europe;  and  perhaps  we  should 
not  be  far  wrong  in  placing  their  original  seats  in 
the  country  of  the  Kirghis  Tartars , round  the  head 
of  the  Caspian,  whence  we  may  suppose  them  to 
have  spread  W.-ward  round  the  Euxine,  and  espe- 
cially to  have  occupied  the  great  plains  N.  of  the 
Caucasus  between  the  Don  and  Volga,  whence  they 
issued  forth  into  W.  Asia  by  the  posses  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Their  permanent  settlement  also  in  Sor- 
matia  (in  S.  Russia)  is  clearly  established,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  description  of  them  by  Aminianus 
Marcellinus  with  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  can 
leave  little  doubt  that  they  were  a kindred  race  to 
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the  Scythians  of  the  latter,  that  is,  the  people  of 
European  Sarmatia.  Of  their  language,  one  soli- 
tary relic  has  been  preserved.  In  the  Periplus  of 
the  Euxine  < p.  5,  Hudson,  p.  213,  Gail)  we  are  told 
that  the  city  of  Theodosia  was  called  in  the  Alan  or 
Tauric  dialect  ’A pbdSSa  or  ’ApSabSa,  that  is,  the 
city  of  the  Seven  gods.  (Klaproth,  Tableaux  de 
lAsie;  Ritter,  Erdkunde , voL  ii.  pp.  845 — 850; 
Stritter,  Mem.  Pop.  vol.  iv.  pp.  232,  395 ; Do 
Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns , vol.  ii.  p.  279;  Ukert, 

; vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  pp.  550 — 555;  Georgii,  vol.  i.  p. 
152,  vol.  ii.  p.  312.)  [P.  S.] 

ALA'NI  and  ALAUNI  MONTES.  [Alani.] 

ALA'NIA.  [Alani.] 

ALATA  C ASTRA  (m-fpcoTOv  orpariireboy, 
Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 13),  in  the  territory  of  the  Vacomagi 
(Murray  and  Inverness-shire)  was  the  northernmost 
station  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  near  Inverness. 
This  fort  was  probably  raised  by  Lollius  Urbieus 
after  his  victories  in  Britannia  Barbara  a.  d.  139, 
to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonian  clans : 
but  it  was  soon  abandoned,  and  all  vestige  of  if- 
obliterated.  (Capitolin.  Antonin.  P.  5;  Pausan.  viiL 
43.  § 3.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AL  ATRIUM  or  ALETRIUM  (’A  \frpioy,  Strab.; 
Alatrinates,  Liv. ; Aletrinates,  Plin.  et  Inscr.), 
a city  of  the  llemicans,  situated  to  the  E.  of  the 
Via  Latina,  about  7 miles  from  Fcrentinum,  and 
still  called  Alatri.  In  early  times  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Hemican 
league,  and  in  B.  c.  306,  when  the  general  council 
of  the  nation  was  assembled  to  deliberate  concerning 
war  with  Rome,  the  Alatrians,  in  conjunction  with 
the  citizens  of  Fercntinum  and  Veruli,  pronounced 
against  it.  For  this  they  were  rewarded,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  other  Hcmicans,  by  being  allowed  to 
retain  their  own  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the 
Roman  citizenship,  with  the  mutual  right  of  connn- 
biom  among  the  three  cities.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  43.) 
Its  name  is  found  in  Plautus  ( Captivi , iv.  2,  104), 
and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  in  hb  time  a municipal 
town  of  consideration  {Or.  pro  Cluent.  16,  17).  It 
subsequently  became  a colony,  but  at  what  period 
we  know  not:  Pliny  mentions  it  only  among  the 
“oppida”  of  the  first  region:  and  its  municipal 
rank  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions  of  imperial  times 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  230;  Plin.  iii.  5.  9;  Inscr.  ap. 
Gruter.  pp.  422.  3,  424.  7;  OrelK,  Inscr.  3785; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  359).  Being  removed  from 
the  high  road,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries, 
but  Strabo  notices  it  among  the  cities  of  Latium, 
though  he  erroneously  places  it  on  the  right  or  south 
side  of  the  Via  Latina,  (v.  p.  237.) 

The  modern  town  of  Alatri,  which  contains  a 
population  of  above  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  an 
episcopal  see,  retains  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  or. 
a steep  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flaws  the  little  river  Cosa.  It  has  few  monu- 
ments of  Roman  times,  but  the  remains  of  its  massive 
ancient  fortifications  are  among  the  most  striking  in 
Italy.  Of  the  walls  which  surrounded  the  city  itself 
great  portions  still  remain,  built  of  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  stone,  without  cement,  in  the  same  style 
as  those  of  Signio,  Norba,  and  Ferentinum.  But 
much  more  remarkable  than  these  are  the  remain* 
of  the  ancient  citadel,  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
the  hill:  its  form  is  an  irregular  oblong,  of  about 
660  yards  in  circuit,  constituting  a nearly  level 
terrace  supported  on  all  sides  by  walls  of  the  most 
massive  polygonal  construction,  varying  in  height 
according  to  the  declivity  of  tho  ground,  but  which 
o 3 
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attain  at  the  SE.  angle  an  elevation  of  not  less 
tluui  50  feet-  It  has  two  gates,  one  of  which,  on  the 
N.  side,  appears  to  have  been  merely  a postern  or 
sally-port,  communicating  by  a steep  and  narrow 
subterranean  passage  with  the  platform  above:  the 
principal  entrance  being  on  the  south  side,  near  the 
SE.  angle.  The  gateways  in  both  instances  are 
square-headed,  the  architrave  being  formed  of  one 
enormons  block  of  stone,  which  in  the  principal  gate 
is  more  tlian  15  feet  in  length  by  5£  in  height. 
Vestiges  of  rude  bas-reliefs  may  be  still  observed 
above  the  smaller  gate.  All  these  walls,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  city  itself,  arc  built  of  the  hard  limestone 
of  the  Apennines,  in  the  style  called  Polygonal  or 
Pelasgic,  as  opposed  to  the  ruder  Cyclopean,  and  are 
among  the  best  specimens  extant  of  that  mode  of 
construction,  both  from  their  enormous  solidity,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  stones  are  fitted  to- 
gether. In  the  centre  of  the  platform  or  terrace 
stands  the  modem  cathedral,  in  all  probability 
occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  The 
remains  at  Alatri  have  been  described  and  figured 
by  Madame  Dionigi  ( Viaggio  in  alcune  Citta  del 
Lazio,  Roma,  1809),  and  views  of  them  are  given  in 
Dodwell's  Pelasgic  Remains,  pi.  92 — 96.  [E.H.B.] 
ALAUNA,  a towu  of  the  Unelli,  as  Caesar  ( B . G. 
ii.  34)  calls  the  people,  or  Vencti,  as  Ptolemy  calls 
them.  It  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  modem  town 
of  Aleaume,  near  Valognes,  in  the  department  of 
La  Blanche,  where  there  are  said  to  be  Roman 
remains.  [G.  L.] 

ALAUNI.  [Alaxi.] 

ALA'ZON  (Pliu.  vi.  10.  s.  11),  or  ALAZOWTUS 
(’AAafttrtor,  Strab.  p.  500:  Alasan,  A lacks),  a river 
of  the  Caucasus,  flowing  SE.  into  the  Cambyscs  a 
little  above  its  junction  with  the  Cyrus,  and  forming 
the  boundary  of  Albania  and  Iberia.  Its  position 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  Abas  of  Plutarch  and 
Dion  Cassius.  [Abas.]  [P.  S.] 

ALAZO'NES  (’AAdywi'es),  a Scythian  people  on 
the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  N.  of  the  Callipidae,  and 
S.  of  the  agricultural  Scytliians:  they  grew  com  for 
their  own  use.  (Hecat.  ap.  Strab.  p.  550;  Herod, 
iv.  17,  52;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Val.  Place,  vi.  101; 
Ukert,  voL  iii.  pt.  2.  p 418.)  [P.  8.] 

ALBA  DOCILIA,  a town  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
known  only  from  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  which 
places  it  on  the  coast  road  from  Genua  to  Voda 
Sabbata.  The  distances  are  so  corrupt  as  to  afford 
ns  no  assistance  in  determining  its  position : but  it 
is  probable  that  Cluver  is  right  in  identifying  it 
with  the  modem  Albissola,  a village  about  3 miles 
from  Sarona,  on  the  road  to  Genoa.  The  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  name  are  unknown.  (Tab.  Pent.; 
Cluver.  Ital.  p.  70.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  FUCENSIS  or  FUCENTIS  ('AAS®, 
Strab. ; ’'AA 6a  ♦ ovKtms , Ptol.;  the  ethnic  Albenses, 
not  Alb&ni ; see  Varr.  de  L.  L.  viii.  § 35),  an  im- 
portant city  and  fortress  of  Central  Italy,  situated 
on  the  Via  Valeria,  on  a hill  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, about  3 miles  fruin  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Lake  Fucinus,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Velino.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy 
among  ancient  writers,  as  to  the  nation  to  which 
it  belonged : but  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
in  the  territory  of  the  Aequians  ( Albam  in  Ae/ptos, 
x.  1),  and  in  another  passage  (xxvi.  lly  ne  speaks 
of  the  “ Albensis  ager  ” as  clearly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Marsians.  Ilis  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  Appian  (Annib.  39)  and  by  Strabo  (v.  pp. 
238,  240),  who  calls  it  the  most  inland  Latin  city, 
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adjoining  the  territory  of  the  Marsians.  Ptolemy 
on  the  contrary  reckons  it  as  a Marsic  city,  as 
do  Silius  Italicus  and  Featus  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 57; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  506;  Festus  v.  Albesia , p.  4,  rd. 
MUUer):  and  this  view  has  been  followed  by  most 
modem  writers.  The  fact  probably  is,  that  it  was 
originally  an  Aequian  town,  but  being  situated  an 
the  frontiers  of  the  two  nations,  and  tire  Marsians 
having  in  later  times  become  far  more  celebrated 
and  powerful  than  their  neighbours.  Alba  came  to 
be  commonly  assigned  to  them.  Pliny  (//.  AT.  iiL 
, 12 — 17)  reckons  the  Albenses  as  distinct  both  from 
the  Marsi  and  Aeqniculi:  and  it  appears  from  in- 
scriptions that  they  belonged  to  the  Fabian  tribe, 
while  the  Marsi,  us  well  as  the  Sabines  and  Peligni, 
were  included  in  the  Sergian.  No  historical  men- 
tion of  Alba  is  found  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  colony:  bnt  it  has  been  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  a very  ancient  city.  Niebuhr  even 
supposes  that  the  name  of  Alba  Longa  was  derived 
from  thence:  though  Appian  tells  us  on  the  con- 
trary that  the  Romans  gave  this  name  to  their 
colony  from  their  own  mother-city  (L  c.).  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  name  was,  in  both  cases,  original, 
and  was  derived  from  their  lofty  situation,  being 
connected  with  the  same  root  as  Alp.  The  remains 
of  its  ancient  fortifications  may  however  be  regarded 
as  a testimony  to  its  antiquity,  though  we  find  no 
special  mention  of  it  as  a place  of  strength  previous 
to  the  Roman  conquest.  But  immediately  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  Aoqui,  in  n.  c.  302,  the  Romans 
hastened  to  occupy  it  with  a body  of  not  less  than 
6000  colonists  (Liv.  x.  1;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  and  it 
became  from  this  time  a fortress  of  the  first  class. 
In  b.  c.  211,  on  occasion  of  the  sudden  advance  of 
Hannibal  upon  Rome,  the  citizens  of  Alba  sent  a 
body  of  2000  men  to  assist  the  Romans  in  the 
defenee  of  the  city.  But  notwithstanding  their 
zeal  and  promptitude  on  this  occasion  we  find  them 
only  two  years  after  (in  b.  c.  209)  among  the 
j twelve  colonies  which  declared  themselves  unable  to 
furnish  any  further  contingents,  nor  did  their  pre- 
vious services  exempt  them  from  the  same  punishment 
with  the  rest  for  this  default.  (Appian,  Annib.  39; 
Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  We  afterwards  find  Alb» 
repeatedly  selected  on  account  of  its  great  strength 
and  inland  position  as  a place  of  confinement  for 
state  prisoners;  among  whom  Syphax,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Bituitu$, 
king  of  the  Arverni,  are  particularly  mentioned. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  240;  Liv.  xxx.  17,  45;  xlv.  42; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  § 3.) 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  Alba  with- 
stood a siege  from  the  confederate  forces,  but  it  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  (Liv.  Epit.  lxxii.h 
Daring  the  Civil  Wars  also  it  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  a manner  that  sufficiently  attests  it* 
importance  in  a military  point  of  view.  (C*4. 
B.  C.  i.  15,  24;  Appian,  Civ.  iii.  45,  47,  v.  30; 
Cic.  ad  AU.  viii.  12,  A,  ix.  6;  Philipp,  iii.  3,  15,  it. 

2,  xiii.  9).  But  under  the  Empire  it  attracted  littls 
attention,  and  wo  find  no  historical  mention  of  it 
daring  that  period:  though  its  continued  existenn 
as  a provincial  town  of  some  note  is  attested  bf 
inscriptions  and  other  extant  remains,  as  well  as  b r 
the  notices  of  it  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries. 
(Ptol.  l.c.;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  309;  Tab.  Pent.;  Lil. 
Colon,  p.  253;  Muratori,  Inzer.  1021.  5,  1038.  1; 
Orell.  no.  4166.)  Its  territory,  on  account  of  it  a 
elevated  situation,  was  more  fertile  in  fruit  thai 
corn,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  fur  the  ei* 
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cellencc  of  its  note.  (SO.  ltd.  viii.  506 ; Plin.  27.  AT. 
xv.  24.)  During  the  later  ages  of  the  Homan 
empire  Alba  seems  to  have  declined  and  sunk  into 
insign ifirance,  as  it  did  not  becorno  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  nor  is  its  name  mentioned  by  Paulus  I)iaco- 
nus  among  the  cities  of  the  province  of  Vderia. 

At  the  present  day  the  name  of  Alba  is  still 
retained  by  a poor  village  of  about  150  inhabitants, 
which  occupies  the  northern  and  most  elevated 
summit  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  ancient  city. 
The  remains  of  the  latter  are  extensive  and  inter- 
esting, especially  those  of  the  walls,  which  present 
oue  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  ancient  fortifi- 
cation to  be  found  in  Italy.  Their  circuit  is  about 
three  miles,  and  they  enclose  three  separate  heights 
or  summits  of  the  hill,  each  of  which  appears  to 
have  had  its  particular  defences  as  an  arx  or  citadel, 
besides  the  external  walls  which  surrounded  the 
whole.  They  are  of  different  construction,  and 
probably  belong  to  different  periods:  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  composed  of  massive,  but  ir- 
regular, polygonal  blocks,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
found  in  so  many  other  cities  of  Central  Italy : while 
other  portions,  especially  a kind  of  advanced  out- 
wsjrk,  present  much  more  regular  polygonal  masonry, 
bt  it  serving  only  as  a facing  to  the  wall  or  rampart, 
tl  jc  substance  of  which  is  composed  of  rubble-work. 
The  former  class  of  construction  is  generally  referred 
to  the  ancient  or  Aequian  city:  the  latter  to  the 
Roman  colony.  (See  however  on  this  subject  a 
paper  in  the  Classical  Museum,  voL  ii.  p.  172.) 
Besides  these  remains  there  exist  also  the  traces  of 
an  amphitheatre,  a theatre,  basilica,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  several  temples,  oue  of  which  has  been 
converted  into  a church,  and  preserves  its  ancient 
foundations,  plan,  and  columns.  It  stands  on  a bill 
now  called  after  it  the  Colie  di  S.  Pietro,  which  forms 
one  of  the  summits  already  described;  the  two  others 
arc  now  called  the  Colle  diPettorino  and  Colle  diAlbe , 
the  latter  being  the  site  of  the  modern  village.  (See 
the  annexed  plan).  Numerous  inscriptions  belonging 
to  Alba  have  been  transported  to  the  neighbouring 


A.  Colle  di  Albe  (site  of  the  modern  village). 

B.  Colle  di  & Pietro. 

C.  Colle  di  Pettorino. 
ua.  Ancient  Gates. 

b.  Theatre. 

c.  Amphitheatre. 
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town  of  A v tzzano,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Fncinus  • 
while  many  marbles  and  other  architectural  orna- 
ments were  carried  off  by  Charles  of  Anjou  to  adorn 
the  convent  and  church  founded  by  him  in  com- 
memoration of  his  victory  at  Tagliacozzo,  a.  d. 
1268.  (Promia,  Antichita  di  Alba  Fuctnte.  8vo. 
Boma,  1836;  Kramer,  Der  Fuciner  See.  p.  55 — 57; 
Hoare's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  371).  [E.  II.  B.1 
ALBA  HELVORUM  or  HRLVIORUM  (Plin.iii. 
4.  s.  5.  xiv.  3.  s.  4.),  a city  of  the  HelviL  a tribe  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  7,  8)  as  separated  from 
tii©  Arvemi  by  the  Mona  Cevcnna.  The  modem 
Alps  or  Apt,  which  is  probably  on  the  site  of  this 
Alba,  contains  Homan  remains.  An  Alba  Augusta, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  is  supposed  by  D’Anvillc 
( Notice  de  la  Gaule  Ancienne)  and  others  to  be  the 
same  as  Alba  llelviornm  ; but  some  suppose  Alba 
Augusta  to  be  represented  by  Aujjt.  [G.  L.] 
ALBA  JULIA.  [Apdlcm.] 

ALBA  LONGA  (*AA€o:  Albani),  a very  an- 
cient city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Locus  Al- 
banus,  and  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
also  known  as  Mons  Alban  us.  All  ancient  writers 
agree  in  representing  it  as  at  one  time  the  most 
powerful  city  in  Latium,  and  the  head  of  a league  or 
confederacy  of  the  Latin  cities,  over  which  it  exer- 
cised a kind  of  supremacy  or  Hegemony ; of  many  of 
I these  it  was  itself  the  parent,  among  others  of  Home 
itself.  But  it  was  destroyed  at  such  an  early  period, 
and  its  history  is  mixed  np  with  so  much  that  is 
fabulous  and  poetical,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  from  thenee  ihe  really  historical  elements. 

According  to  the  legendary  history  universally 
adopted  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  Alba  was 
founded  by  Ascanins,  the  son  of  Aeneas,  who  re- 
moved thither  the  seat  of  government  from  Lavi- 
nium  thirty  years  after  the  building  of  tbe  latter  city 
(Liv.  i.  3;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  Strab.  p.  229)  ; and  the 
earliest  form  of  the  same  tradition  appears  to  have 
assigned  a period  of  300  years  from  its  foundation 
to  that  of  Home,  or  400  years  for  its  total  duration 
till  its  destruction  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  (Liv.  L 29 ; 
Justin,  xliii.  1;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  272;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i. 
p.  205.)  The  former  interval  was  afterwanls  ex- 
tended to  360  years  in  order  to  square  with  the  date 
assigned  by  Greek  chronologers  to  tbe  Trojan  war, 
and  tbe  space  of  time  thus  assumed  was  portioned 
out  among  the  pretended  kings  of  Alba.  There  can 
be  no  donbt  that  the  series  of  these  kings  is  a clumsy 
forgery  of  a late  period;  but  it  may  probably  be  ad- 
mitted as  historical  that  a Silvion  house  or  geos  was 
the  reigning  family  at  Alba.  (Niebuhr,  /.  c.)  From 
this  house  the  Romans  derived  the  origin  of  their 
own  founder  Romulus;  but  Home  itself  was  not  a 
colony  of  Alba  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ; nor 
do  we  find  any  evidence  of  those  mutual  relations 
which  might  be  expected  to  subsist  between  a metro- 
polis or  parent  city  and  its  offspring.  In  fact,  no 
mention  of  Alba  occurs  in  Roman  history  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hoatilius, 
when  the  war  broke  out  which  terminated  in  the  de  • 
feat  and  submission  of  Alba,  and  its  total  destruction 
a few  years  afterwards  as  a punishment  for  tho 
treachery  of  its  general  Metius  Fufetius.  Tbe  details 
of  this  war  are  obviously  poetical,  but  the  destruction 
of  Alba  may  probably  be  received  as  an  historical 
event,  though  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Latin*, 
and  that  Rome  had  comparatively  little  share  in  it* 
acorn plisbment.  (Liv.  i.  29;  Dion.  Hal.  iii-  31; 
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Strab.  v.  p.  231 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  L p.  350,351.)  The 
city  was  never  rebuilt;  its  temples  alone  had  been 
spared,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  still  existing 
iu  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  name,  however,  was 
retained  not  only  by  the  mountain  and  lake,  but  the 
valley  immediately  subjacent  was  called  the  Vallls 
Albana,  and  as  late  as  b.  c.  339  we  find  a body  of 
Roman  troops  described  as  encamping  “ sub  jugo 
Albae  Longae  w (Liv.  vii.  39),  by  which  we  must 
certainly  understand  the  ridge  on  which  the  city 
stood,  not  the  mountain  above  it.  The  whole  sur- 
rounding territory  was  termed  the  “ ager  Albanus,” 
whence  the  name  of  Albanum  was  given  to  the  town 
which  in  later  ages  grew  up  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake.  [Albancm.]  Roman  tradition  derived 
from  Alba  the  origin  of  several  of  the  most  illustrious 
patrician  families — the  Julii,  Tullii,  Servilii,  Quintii, 
Ac.  — these  were  represented  as  migrating  thither 
after  the  fall  of  their  native  city.  (Liv.  i.  30;  Tac. 
Ana.  xi.  24.)  Another  tradition  appears  to  have 
described  the  expelled  inhabitants  as  settling  at  Bo- 
villae,  whence  we  find  the  people  of  that  town  as- 
suming in  inscriptions  the  title  of  “ Albani  Longani 
Bovillenses."  (Orell.  no.  119,  2252.) 

Bat,  few  as  are  the  historical  events  related  of 
Alba,  all  authorities  concur  in  representing  it  as 
having  been  at  one  time  the  centre  of  the  league 
composed  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities,  and  as  exer- 
cising over  these  the  same  kind  of  supremacy  to 
which  Rome  afterwards  succeeded.  It  was  even 
generally  admitted  that  all  these  cities  were,  in  fact, 
colonies  from  Alba  (Liv.  i.  52 ; Dion.  Hal.  iii.  34), 
though  many  of  them,  as  Ardea,  Laurentum,  La- 
vinitun,  Pracncste,  Tusculum,  Ac.,  were,  according 
to  other  received  traditions,  more  ancient  than  Alba 
itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  view  was 
altogether  erroneous;  nor  can  any  dependence  be 
placed  upon  the  lists  of  the  supposed  Alban  colonies 
preserved  by  Diodorus  (Lib.  vii.  ap.  Ktueb.  Arm. 
p.  185),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Origo  Genii* 
Romanae  (c.  17),  but  it  is  possible  that  Virgil  may 
have  had  some  better  authority  for  ascribing  to  Alba 
the  foundation  of  the  eight  cities  enumerated  by  him, 
viz.  Nomentum,  Gabii,  Fidenae,  Collatia,  Pomctia, 
Castrum  Inui,  Rola,  and  Cora.  (Am.  vi.  773.)  A 
statement  of  a very  different  character  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Pliny,  where  he  enumerates  the 
“ populi  Albcnses  ” who  were  accustomed  to  share 
\o%th  the  other  Ixitins  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount  (iii.  5,  9).  His  list,  after  excluding  the 
Albani  themselves,  contains  jost  thirty  names;  but 
of  these  only  six  or  seven  are  found  among  the  cities 
that  composed  the  Latin  leagne  in  b.  c.  493:  six  or 
seven  others  are  known  to  us  from  other  sources,  as 
among  the  smaller  towns  of  Latium*,  while  all  the 
others  are  wholly  unknown.  It  is  evident  that  we 
have  here  a catalogue  derived  from  a much  earlier 
state  of  tilings,  when  Alba  was  the  head  of  a minor 
league,  composed  principally  of  places  of  secondary 
rank,  which  were  probably  either  colonies  or  de- 
pendencies of  her  own,  a relation  which  was  after- 
wards erroneously  transferred  to  that  subsisting  be- 
tween Alba  and  the  Latin  league.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i. 
pp.  202, 203,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18 — 22 ; who,  however,  pro- 
bably goes  too  far  in  regarding  these  “ populi  Al- 
benses  " as  mere  deme*  or  townships  in  the  territory 
of  Alba.)  From  the  expressions  of  Pliny  it  would 
seem  clear  that  this  minor  confederacy  co-existed  with 


* The  discussion  of  this  list  of  Pliny  is  given 
under  the  article  Latim. 
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a larger  one  including  all  the  Latin  cities;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  common  sacrifices  on  the 
Alban  Mount  were  typical  of  such  a bond  of  union 
among  the  states  that  partook  of  them;  and  the  fact 
that  the  sanctuary  on  the  Mons  Albanus  was  the 
scene  of  these  sacred  rites  affords  strong  confirm- 
ation of  the  fact  that  Alba  was  really  the  chief  citr 
of  the  whole  Latin  confederacy.  Perhaps  a still 
stronger  proof  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
Lucus  Ferentinae,  immediately  without  the  walls 
of  Alba  itself,  was  the  scene  of  their  political  as- 
semblies. 

If  any  historical  meaning  or  value  could  be  at- 
tached to  the  Trojan  legend,  ire  should  be  led  to  con- 
nect the  origin  of  Alba  with  that  of  Lavinium,  and 
to  ascribe  them  both  to  a Pelasgian  source.  But 
there  are  certainly  strong  reasons  for  the  contrary 
view  adopted  by  Niebuhr,  according  to  which  Alba 
and  Lavinium  were  essentially  distinct,  and  even  op- 
posed to  one  another;  the  latter  being  the  head  of  the 
Pelasgian  branch  of  the  Latin  race,  while  the  former 
was  founded  by  the  Sac  rani  or  Casci,  and  became 
the  centre  and  representative  of  the  Oscan  element 
in  the  population  of  Latium.  [Latim.]  Its  name 
— which  was  connected,  according  to  the  Trojan  le- 
gend, with  the  white  sow  discovered  by  Aeneas  on  his 
landing  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  390,  viii.  45;  Serv.  ad  foe.; 
Varr.  de  L.  L.  v.  144  ; Propert.  iv.  1.  35)  — was 
probably,  in  reality,  derived  from  its  lofty  or  Alpine 
situation. 

The  site  of  Alba  Longa,  though  described  with 
much  accuracy  by  ancient  writers,  had  been  in  mo- 
dem times  lost  sight  of,  until  it  was  rediscovered  by 
Sir  W.  Gell.  Both  Livy  and  Dionysius  distinctly 
describe  it  as  occupying  a long  and  narrow  ridge  be- 
tween the  mountain  and  the  lake;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  derived  its  distinctive  epithet  of  Longa. 
(Liv.  i.  3;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  Varr.  L c.)  Precisely 
such  a ridge  runs  out  from  the  foot  of  the  central 
mountain  — the  Mons  Albanus,  now  Monte  Caro  — 
parting  from  it  by  the  convent  of  Palazzolo,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  to  its 
north-eastern  extremity,  nearly  opposite  the  village 
of  Marino.  The  side  of  this  ridge  towards  the  lake 
is  completely  precipitous,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
haring  been  artificially  scarped  or  hewn  away  in  its 
npper  part;  at  its  northern  extremity  remain  many 
blocks  and  fragments  of  massive  masonry,  which 
most  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient  walls : at  the 
opposite  end,  nearest  to  Palazzolo . is  a commanding 
knoll  forming  the  termination  of  the  ridge  in  that 
direction,  which  probably  was  the  site  of  the  Arx, 
or  citadel.  The  declivity  towards  the  E.  and  NE. 
is  less  abrupt  than  towards  the  lake,  but  still  very 
steep,  so  that  the  city  must  have  been  confined,  as 
described  by  ancient  authors,  to  the  narrow  summit 
of  the  ridge,  and  have  extended  more  than  a mile  in 
I length.  No  other  ruins  than  the  fragments  of  the 
walls  now  remain;  but  an  ancient  road  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  from  the  knoll,  now  called  Mte.  Cucch, 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  where  one  of  its  gates  must  have 
been  situated.  In  the  deep  valley  or  ravine  between 
the  site  of  Alba  and  Marino , is  a fountain  with  a co- 
]«ious  supply  of  water,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  Aqua 
Ferentina,  where  the  confederate  Latins  used  to  hold 
their  national  assemblies ; a custom  which  evidently 
originated  while  Alba  was  the  head  of  the  league, 
but  continued  long  after  its  destruction.  (Gell, 
Topogr.  of  Rome , p.  90 ; Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma, 
vol.  i.  p.  61 — 65;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  The 
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territory  of  Alla,  which  still  retained  the  name  of 
“ agcr  Albania*,*1  was  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and 
celebrated  in  particular  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine, 
which  was  considered  inferior  only  to  the  Falemian. 
(Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  Plin.  II.N.xx iii.  1.  s.  20;  Hot. 
Carm.  iv.  11.  2,  Sat.  ii.  8.  16.)  It  produced  also 
a kind  of  volcanic  stone,  now  called  Peperino , which 
greatly  excelled  the  common  tnfo  of  Home  as  a build- 
ing material,  and  was  extensively  used  as  such  under 
the  name  of  “ lapis  Albanus.”  The  ancient  qnarries 
may  be  still  seen  in  the  valley  between  Alba  and 
Marino.  (Y'itruv.  ii.  7 ; Plin.  II.  N.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  48 ; 
fc>uet.  Aug.  72;  Nibby,  Roma  Antica , vol.  i.  p.  240.) 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Gell,  the  site  of 
Alba  Longa  was  generally  supposed  to  be  occupied  by 
the  convent  of  PaUvstolo,  a situation  which  does  not 
at  all  correspond  with  the  description  of  the  site 
found  in  ancient  authors,  and  is  too  confined  a space 
to  have  ever  afforded  room  for  an  ancient  city.  Nie- 
buhr is  certainly  in  error  where  he  speaks  of  the 
modem  village  of  Rocca  di  Papa  as  having  been  the 
arx  of  Alba  Longa  (vol.  i.  p.  200),  that  spot  being 
far  too  distant  to  have  ever  had  any  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  ancient  city.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  POM  PE  I A ("AASa  Wopwrfia,  Ptol.:  Al- 
b^»nses  Pompeiani),  a considerable  town  of  the 
iriterior  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the  river  Tnnnrus, 
near  tlio  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  still  called 
Alba.  We  have  no  account  in  any  ancient  writer 
of  its  foundation,  or  the  origin  of  its  name,  but  there 
is  every  probability  that  it  derived  its  distinctive 
appellation  from  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  (the  father 
of  Pompey  the  Great)  who  conferred  many  privileges 
on  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  An  inscription  cited  by 
Span  ( Misctll . p.  163),  according  to  which  it  was 
a Roman  colony,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  and 
restored  by  Pompeius  Magnus,  is  undoubtedly  spu- 
rious. (See  Mannert.  vol.  i.  p.  295.)  It  did  not 
{josses*  colonial  rank,  but  appears  as  a municipal 
town  both  in  Pliny  and  on  inscriptioas : though  the 
former  author  reckons  it  among  the  “ nobiliaoppida” 
of  Liguria.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 45; 
Orell.  Inter.  2179)  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
emperor  Pertinax,  whose  father  had  a villa  in  the 
neighbourhood  named  the  Villa  Mortis.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxiii.  3;  Jul.  Capitol.  Pert.  1,  3.)  Its  territory 
was  jaulicularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines. 
( Plin.  xvii.  4.  s.  3.)  Alba  is  still  a considerable  town 
with  a population  of  7000  souls;  it  is  an  episcopal 
see  and  the  capital  of  a district.  [E.  II.  B.] 
ALBA'NA.  [Albania.] 

ALBA'NLA  (17  ’AA 6avla:  Eth.  and  Adj.  ’AA- 
€avis,  ’AAdivior,  Albanus,  Albanius),  a country  of 
Asia,  lying  about  the  E.  part  of  the  chain  of  Cau- 
casus. The  first  distinct  information  concerning  it 
was  obtained  by  the  Romans  and  Greeks  through 
Pompey’s  expedition  into  the  Caucasian  countries  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridates  (b.  c.  65);  and  the  know- 
ledge obtained  from  then  to  the  time  of  Augustus  is 
embodied  in  Strabo’s  full  description  of  the  country 
and  people  (pp.  501,  foil.).  According  to  him, 
Albania  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Caspian,  here 
called  the  Albanian  Sea  (Mare  Albanum,  Plin.); 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  Caucasus,  here  called  Ceraunius 
Mona,  which  divided  it  from  Sarmatia  Asiatics.  On 
the  W\  it  joined  Iberia:  Strabo  gives  no  exact  boun- 
dary, but  he  mentions  as  a part  of  Albania  the 
district  of  Cambysenc,  that  is,  the  valley  of  the 
Cambyses,  where  he  says  the  Armenians  touch  both 
the  Iberians  and  the  Albanians.  On  the  S.  it  was 
divided  from  the  Great  Armenia  by  the  river  Cyrus 
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( Kour ).  Later  writers  give  the  N.  and  W.  boun- 
daries differently.  It  was  found  that  the  Albanians 
dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  and  accordingly 
Pliny  carries  the  country  further  N.  as  far  as  the 
river  Casius  (vi.  13.  s.  1*5);  and  he  also  makes  the 
river  Alazon  (Aioraa)  the  W.  boundary  towards 
Iberia  (vi.  10.  s.  11).  Ptolemy  (v.  12)  names  the 
river  Soana  (loava)  as  the  N.  boundary;  and  for 
the  W.  he  assigns  a line  which  he  does  not  exactly 
describe,  but  which,  from  what  follows,  seems  to  lie 
either  between  the  Alazon  and  the  Cambyscs,  or 
even  W.  of  the  Cainbyses.  The  Sana  of  Ptolemy 
is  probably  the  Sulak  or  S.  branch  of  the  great  river 
Terek  (mth.  in  43°  45'  N.  lat.),  S.  of  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  Gerrhus  (Alktay  then  the  Caesius, 
no  doubt  the  Casius  of  Pliny  (A'otsoti) ; S.  of  which 
again  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  place  the  Albanus 
(prob.  Saviour),  near  the  city  of  Albana  ( Derbent ). 
To  these  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Caspian  N.  of 
the  Caucasus,  Pliny  adds  the  Cyrus  and  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Cambyses.  Three  other  tributaries  of  the 
Cyrus,  rising  in  the  Caucasus,  are  named  by  Strabo 
as  navigable  rivers,  the  Sandobanes,  Rhoetaces,  and 
Canes.  The  country  corresponds  to  the  parts  of 
Georgia  called  Sc  hire  an  or  Guirvan,  with  the  ad- 
dition (in  its  wider  extent)  of  Leghistan  and  JJughet- 
tan.  Strabo's  description  of  tho  country  must,  of 
course,  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  part  of  it 
known  in  his  time,  namely,  the  plain  between  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Cyrus.  Part  of  it,  namely,  in 
Cambysenc  (on  the  W.),  was  mountainous;  the  rest 
was  an  extensive  plain.  The  mud  brought  down 
by  the  Cyrus  made  the  land  along  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian  marshy,  but  in  general  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  producing  com,  the  vine,  and  vegetables  of 
various  kinds  almost  spontaneously;  in  some  jjarts 
three  harvests  were  gathered  in  the  year  from  one 
sowing,  the  first  of  them  yielding  fifty-fold.  The 
wild  and  domesticated  animals  were  the  finest  of 
their  kind;  the  dogs  were  able  to  cope  with  lions: 
but  there  were  also  scorpions  and  venomous  spiders 
(the  tarantula).  Many  of  these  particulars  are  con- 
firmed by  modem  travellers. 

The  inhabitants  were  a fine  race  of  men,  tall  and 
handsome,  and  more  civilised  than  their  neighbours 
the  Iberians.  They  had  evidently  been  originally  a 
nomade  people,  and  they  continued  so  in  a great 
degree.  Paying  only  slight  attention  to  agriculture, 
they  lived  chiefly  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  flocks  and  herds.  They  were  a war- 
like race,  their  force  being  chiefly  in  their  cavalry, 
but  not  exclusively.  When  Pompey  marched  into 
their  country,  they  met  him  with  an  army  of  60,000 
infantry,  and  22,000  cavalry.  (Plut.  Pomp.  35.) 
They  were  armed  with  javelins  and  bows  and  arrows, 
and  leathern  helmets  and  shields,  and  many  of  their 
cavalry  were  clothed  in  complete  armour.  (Plut. 
/.  c.;  Strab.  p.  530.)  They  made  frequent  preda- 
tory attacks  on  their  more  civilised  agricultural 
neighbours  of  Armenia.  Of  peaceful  industry  they 
were  almost  ignorant;  their  traffic  was  by  barter, 
money  being  scarcely  known  to  them,  nor  any  regular 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Their  power  of 
arithmetical  computation  is  said  to  have  only  reached 
to  the  number  100.  (Eustath.  ad  Diem.  Pertrg. 
729.)  They  buried  the  moveable  property  of  tho 
dead  with  them,  and  sons  received  no  inheritance 
from  their  fathers;  so  that  they  never  accumulated 
wealth.  We  find  among  them  the  same  diversity  o 
race  and  language  that  still  exists  in  the  regions  o 
the  Caucasus ; they  spoke  26  different  dialects,  an 
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were  divided  into  12  hordes,  each  governed  by  its  own  ! 
chief,  bat  all,  in  Strabo's  time,  subject  to  one  king.  f 
Among  their  trilies  were  the  Legao  (Atjtcu),  whose  ; 
name  is  still  preserved  in  Leghistan,  andGelac  (T»j-  j 
Aai)  in  the  mountains  on  the  N.  und  NW.  (Strab.  ; 
p.  503),  and  the  Gerrhi  (ritfot)  on  the  river 
Genrhua  (Ptol.). 

The  Albanians  worshipped  a deity  whom  Strabo  j 
identifies  with  Zeus,  and  the  Sun,  but  above  all  the 
Moon,  whose  temple  was  near  the  frontier  of  Iberia. 
Her  priest  ranked  next  to  the  king : and  had  under 
his  command  a rich  and  extensive  sacred  domain, 
and  a body  of  temple-slaves  (i<pdSovAoi),  many  of 
whom  prophesied  in  fits  of  frenzy.  The  subject  of 
such  a paroxysm  was  seized  as  he  wandered  alone 
through  the  forests,  and  kept  a year  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  and  then  offered  as  a sacrifice  to  Selene; 
and  auguries  were  drawn  from  the  manner  of  his 
death : the  rite  is  fully  described  by  Strabo. 

The  origin  of  the  Albanians  is  a much  disputed 
point.  It  was  by  Pompey '»  expedition  into  the  Cau- 
casian regions  in  pursuit  of  Mi  t Initiates  (b.  c.  65) 
that  they  first  became  known  to  the  Romans  and  I 
Greeks,  who  were  prepared  to  find  in  that  whole 
region  traces  of  the  Argonautic  voyage.  Accord- 
ingly the  jieople  were  said  to  have  descended  from 
Jason  and  his  comrades  (Strab.  pp.  45,  503,  526: 
Plin.  vL  13.  s.  15;  Solin.  15);  and  Tacitus  relates 
(Ann.  vi.  34)  that  the  lbcri  and  Albani  claimed  de- 
scent from  the  Thessalians  who  accompanied  Jason,  of  | 
whom  and  of  the  oracle  of  Pbrixus  they  preserved 
many  legends,  and  that  they  abstained  from  offering 
rams  in  sacrifice.  Another  legend  derived  them  from 
the  companions  of  Hercules,  who  followed  him  out  of  '< 
Italy  when  he  drove  away  the  oxen  of  Gervon;  and 
hence  the  Albanians  greeted  the  soldiers  of  Pompey 
as  their  brethren.  (Justin,  xlii.  3.)  Several  of  the 
later  writers  regard  them  as  a Scythian  people,  akin 
to  the  Massagetac,  and  identical  with  the  Alani; 
and  it  is  still  disputed  whether  they  were,  or  not, 
original  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus.  [Alani.] 

Of  the  history  of  Albania  there  is  almost  nothing 
to  be  said.  The  people  nominally  submitted  to 
Pompey,  but  remained  really  independent. 

Ptolemy  mentions  several  cities  of  Albania,  but 
none  of  any  consequence  except  Albaua  (Derbend), 
which  commanded  the  great  pass  on  the  shore  of 
the  Caspian  called  the  Albaniae  or  Caspiac  Pylae 
(Aim  of  Derbend).  It  is  formed  by  a NE.  spur 
of  Caucasus,  to  which  some  geographers  give  the 
name  of  Ccntunius  M.,  which  Strabo  applied  to  the 
E.  port  of  Caucasus  itself.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  inland  pass,  called  Caucaslae 
Pylae.  The  G angora  or  Gaetara  of  Ptolemy  is 
supposed  to  lie  Bahru,  famous  for  its  naphtha  springs. 
Pliny  mentions  Cabalaca,  in  the  interior,  as  the 
capital.  Respecting  the  districts  of  Caspienc  and 
Cam  by  sene,  which  some  of  the  ancient  geographers  [ 
mention  as  belonging  to  Albania,  see  the  separate 
articles.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  pp.  561,  Ac.;  ' 
Georgii,  vuL  i.  pp.  151,  Ac.)  [P.  S.] 

ALBA'NIAE  PORTAE.  [Albania,  Casplak 
Porta  b.] 

ALBA'NUM  (’AA&u'di'),  a town  of  Latiuin, 
situated  on  the  western  border  of  the  Locus  Albaims, 
and  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  distance  of  14  mile* 
from  Rome.  It  is  still  called  Albano.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a town  upon  this  spot 
in  early  times,  but  its  site  formed  part  of  the  ter-  | 
ritnry  of  Alba  Longa,  which  continued  long  after 
the  fall  of  that  city  to  retain  the  name  of  “ Albanus 


Ager.”  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25.)  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic,  it  became  a favourite 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Roman  nobles,  who  constructed 
villas  here  on  a magnificent  scale.  We  read  of  each 
as  belonging  to  Pompey,  to  Clodius  — who  was 
killed  by  Milo  close  to  his  own  villa — to  Brutus  and 
to  Curio.  (Cic.  Or.  in  Bison.  31,  pro  MiL  10, 
19,  20,  Ep.  ad  A tt.  vii.  5,  ix.  15,  de  Oral.  ii.  55; 
Plut.  Pomp.  53.)  Of  these  the  villa  of  Pompey, 
called  according  to  the  Latin  idiom  “ Albanum 
Pompeii,”  appears  to  have  been  the  most  conspicuous, 
and  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Cicero.  It  fell  after 
the  death  of  Pompey  into  the  bands  of  Dolabella 
(Cic.  Philipp,  xiii.  5),  but  appears  to  have  ultimately 
passed  into  those  of  Augustus,  and  became  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  both  with  him  and  his 
successors.  (Suet.  Ntr.  25;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  32, 
Iviii.  24.)  It  was,  however,  to  Domitian  that  it 
owed  its  chief  aggrandisement ; that  emperor  made 
it  not  merely  a place  of  retirement,  hut  his  habitual 
residence,  where  he  transacted  public  business, 
exhibited  gladiatorial  shows,  arul  even  summoned 
assemblies  of  the  senate.  (Suet.  Domit.  4.  19; 
Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  9,  lxvii.  1;  Juv,  Sul.  iv.;  Orel!. 
Inscr.  No.  3318.)  Existing  remains  sufficiently 
attest  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  garden* 
and  edifices  of  all  descriptions  with  which  he 
adorned  it;  and  it  is  probably  from  his  time  that 
we  may  date  the  permanent  establishment  there  of 
a detachment  of  Praetorian  guards,  who  had  a 
regular  fortified  camp,  as  at  Rome.  The  proximity 
of  this  camp  to  the  city  naturally  gave  it  much 
importance,  and  we  find  it  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
succeeding  writers  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
(Ael.  Spart.  Caracall.  2;  JuL  Capit.  Maxim  in.  23; 
Herudian.  viii.  5.)  It  is  doubtless  on  account  a£ 
this  fortified  camp  that  we  find  the  title  of  **  Arx 
Albana”  applied  to  the  imperial  residence  of 
Domitian.  (Tac.  Agric.  45;  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  145.) 

We  have  no  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  period 
when  the  town  of  Albanum  first  arose,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  must  have  begun  to  grow 
up  as  soon  as  the  place  became  an  imperial  residence 
and  permanent  military  station.  We  first  find  it 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  records  during  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  and  in  the  fifth  century  it  became 
the  Bee  of  a bishop,  which  it  has  continued  ev.*r 
since.  (Nibby,  vol.  i.  p.  79.)  Procopius,  in  the 
sixth  century,  mentions  it  as  a city  (wituapa),  and 
one  of  the  places  occupied  by  Belisarius  for  the 
defence  of  Rome.  (B.  G.  ii.  4.)  It  is  now  but 
a small  town,  though  retaining  the  rank  of  a city, 
with  about  5000  inhabitant.*,  but  is  a favourite 
place  of  resort  in  summer  with  the  modem  Roman 
nobles,  as  it  was  with  their  predecessors,  on  account 
of  the  salubrity  and  freshness  of  the  air,  arising 
from  its  elevated  situation,  and  the  abundance  <>f 
shade  furnished  hv  the  neighbouring  woods. 

There  still  remain  extensive  ruins  of  Roman 
times;  the  greater  part  of  which  unquestionably 
lielong  to  the  villa  of  Domitian,  and  its  appur- 
tenances, including  magnificent  Thermae,  an  Am- 
phitheatre, and  various  otlicr  remains.  Sonne 
fragments  of  reticulated  masonry  are  supposed,  ly 
Nibby,  to  have  belonged  to  the  villa  of  Pompey,  ard 
the  extensive  terraces  now  included  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Villa  Barberini,  between  Albano  and  Cast  el 
Gandolfo,  though  in  their  present  state  belougit  g 
undoubtedly  to  the  imjjerial  villa,  may  probably  Imj 
based  upon  the  “ insanae  suhstructiones  ” of  Clodius 
alluded  to  by  Cicero.  (Pro  Mil.  20.)  Besides 
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these  ruins,  prat  part  of  the  walls  and  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  Praetorian  caiup  may  be  observed  in 
the  town  of  Albano:  it  was  as  usual  of  quadrilateral 
form,  and  the  walls  which  surround  it  are  built  of 
massive  blocks  of  pepermo , some  of  them  not  less 
than  12  feet  in  length,  and  presenting  much  re- 
semblance to  the  more  ancient  fortifications  of 
numerous  Italian  cities,  from  which  they  difTer, 
however,  in  their  comparatively  small  thickness. 

Among  the  most  interesting  remains  of  an- 
tiquity still  visible  at  Albano  may  be  noticed 
three  remarkable  sepulchral  monuments.  One  of 
these,  about  half  a mile  from  Albano  on  the  road 
to  Home,  exceeding  30  feet  in  elevation,  is  com- 
monly, but  erroneously,  deemed  the  sepulchre  of 
Clodius:  another,  on  the  some  road  close  to  the 
gate  of  Albano , has  a far  better  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  that  of  Pompey,  who  was  really  buried, 
as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  Alban  villa.  (Plut.  Pomp.  80.) 
The  third,  situated  near  the  opposite  gate  of  the 
town  on  the  road  to  Aricia,  and  vulgarly  known  as 
the  Sepulchre  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  has  been 
supposed  by  some  modem  antiquarians  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Aruns,  son  of  Porsena,  who  was  killed  in 
battle  near  Aricia.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
it  is  of  much  later  date,  and  was  constructed  in 
imitation  of  the  Etruscan  style  towards  the  close 
of  the  Roman  republic.  (Nibby,  L c.  p.  93;  Canina 
in  Ann.  dell'  Inst.  Arch.  vol.  ix.  p.  57.)  For  full 
details  concerning  the  Roman  remains  at  Albano , 
see  Nibby,  IAniomi  di  Roma,  p.  88 — 97 ; Riccy, 
Storia  di  Alba  Longa , 4to.  Rome,  1787;  Pimnesi, 
A niichita  di  Albano,  Roma,  1762.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA'NUS.  [Albania.] 

ALBA'NUS  LACUS,  now  called  the  Logo  di 
Albano,  is  a remarkable  lake  of  Latium,  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  mountain  of  the  same 
name  (now  Monte  Cato ),  about  14  miles  S.  E.  of 
Home.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  six  miles  m 
circumference,  and  has  no  natural  outlet,  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  steep  or  precipitous 
banks  of  volcanic  tufo,  which  rise  in  many  parts  to 
a height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  It  undoubtedly  formed,  at  a very 
early  period,  the  crater  of  a volcano,  bnt  this  must 
have  ceased  to  exist  long  before  the  historical  era. 
Though  situated  apparently  at  the  foot  of  the  Mon* 
Alban  us,  it  is  at  a considerable  elevation  above  the 
plain  of  Latium,  the  level  of  its  waters  being  918 
feet  above  the  sea : their  depth  is  said  to  be  very 
great.  The  most  interesting  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  lake  is  the  construction  of  the 
celebrated  emissary  or  tunnel  to  carry  off  its  super- 
Jluous  waters,  the  formation  of  which  is  narrated 
both  by  Livy  and  Dionysius,  while  the  work  itself 
remains  at  the  present  day,  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  their  accounts.  According  to  the  statement  thus 
transmitted  to  us,  this  tunnel  was  a work  of  the 
Romans,  undertaken  in  the  year  397  B.  c.,  and  was 
occasioned  by  an  extraordinary  swelling  of  the  lake, 
the  waters  of  which  rose  far  above  their  accustomed 
height,  so  as  even  to  overflow  their  lofty  banks. 
The  legend,  which  connected  this  prodigy  and  the 
work  itself  with  the  siege  of  Veil,  may  be  safely 
dismissed  as  unhistorical,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
for  rejecting  the  date  thus  assigned  to  it.  (Liv.  v. 
15 — 19;  I)ion.  Hal.  xii.  11  — 16,  Fr.  Mai;  Cic. 
de  Divin.  i.  44.)  This  remarkable  work,  which, 
at  the  present  day,  after  the.  lapse  of  more  than 
2000  years,  continues  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  1 
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it  was  originally  designed,  is  carried  under  the  ridge 
that  forms  the  western  boundary’  of  the  lake  near 
Castel  Gandolfo,  and  which  rises  in  this  part  to  a 
height  of  430  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water; 
its  actual  length  is  about  6000  feet;  it  is  4 feet 
6 inches  wide,  and  6$  feet  high  at  its  entrance,  but 
the  height  rapidly  diminishes  so  a*  in  some  places 
not  to  exceed  2 feet,  and  it  is,  in  consequence, 
impossible  to  penetrate  further  than  about  130 
yards  from  the  opening.  The  entrance  from  the 
lake  is  through  a flat  archway,  constructed  of  largo 
blocks  of  peperino,  with  a kind  of  court  or  quadri- 
lateral space  enclosed  by  massive  masonry,  and  a 
second  archway  over  the  actual  opening  of  the 
tunnel.  But,  notwithstanding  the  simple  and  solid 
style  of  their  construction,  it  may  bo  doubted  whe- 
ther these  works  are  coeval  with  the  emissary  itself. 
The  opposite  extremity  of  it  is  at  a spot  called 
le  Mole,  near  Castel  Savelli , about  a mile  from 
Albano,  where  the  waters  that  issue  from  it  form  a 
considerable  stream, now  known  as  tbe  Rivo Albano, 
which,  after  a course  of  about  15  miles,  joins  the 
Tiber  near  a spot  called  La  Valeo.  Numerous 
openings  or  shafts  from  above  (“  spiramina  ”)  were 
necessarily  sunk  during  the  process  of  construction, 
some  of  which  remain  open  to  this  day.  The  whole 
work  is  cut  with  the  chisel,  and  is  computed  to 
have  required  a period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  for 
its  completion : it  is  not  however,  as  asserted  by 
Niebuhr,  cut  through  “lava  hard  as  iron,”  but 
through  the  soft  volcanic  tufo  of  which  all  these 
hills  arc  composed.  (Gell,  Topogr.  of  Rome,  p.  22 
— 29;  Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma , vol.  i.  p.  98 — 
105;  Westphal,  Rbmische Katnpagne,  p.25 ; Abeken, 
Mittd-ltalkn , p.  178;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  475, 
507.)  Cicero  justly  remarks  (cfe  Divin.  ii.  32) 
that  such  a work  must  have  been  intended  not  only 
to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake,  but 
to  irrigate  the  subjacent  plain ; a purpose  which  is 
still  in  great  measure  served  by  the  Rivo  Albano. 
The  banks  of  the  lake  seem  to  have  been  in  ancient 
times,  as  they  are  now,  in  great  port  covered  with 
wood,  whence  it  is  called  by  Livy  (v.  15)  “ lacu3 
in  nemore  Albano.”  At  a later  period,  when  its 
western  bank  became  covered  with  the  villas  of 
wealthy  Romans,  numerous  edifices  were  erected  on 
its  immediate  shores,  among  which  the  remains  of 
two  grottoes  or  “ Nymphaca " arc  conspicuous.  • 
One  of  these,  immediately  adjoining  the  entrance  of 
the  emissary,  was  probably  connected  with  the  villa 
of  Domitian.  Other  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings 
are  visible  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  this 
circumstance  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  tradition 
common  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  of  the 
submersion  of  a previously  existing  city.  (Dion. 
Hal.  i.  71;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  200,  with  note  by 
the  translators.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA'NUS  MONS  (rb  ’A K6a*bv  6pos,  Strub.; 
Monte  Cavo)  was  the  name  given  to  the  highest 
and  central  summit  of  a remarkable  group  of 
mountains  in  Latium,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  physical  features  of  that  country.  The 
name  of  Alban  Hills,  or  Monti  A Ibani , is  commonly 
applied  in  modem  usage  to  the  whole  of  this  group, 
which  rises  from  the  surrounding  plain  in  an  isolated 
mass,  nearly  40  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
wholly  detached  from  the  mountains  that  rise  above 
Praeneste  on  the  cast,  as  well  as  from  the  VoUcian 
mountains  or  Monti  Lepini  on  the  south.  But 
this  more  extended  use  of  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  jqeak  only  of 
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the  Mods  Albanus  in  the  singular,  as  de-si<rnating 
the  highest  peak.  The  whole  mass  is  clearly  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  may  be  conceived  as  having 
once  formed  a vast  crater,  of  which  the  lofty  ridge 
now  called  Monte  Ariano  constituted  the  southern 
side,  while  the  heights  of  Mt.  Algidus,  and  those 
occupied  by  Rocca  Priore  and  Tusculum  continued 
the  circle  on  the  E.  and  NE.  Towards  the  sea  the 
original  mountain  wall  of  this  crater  has  given  way, 
and  lias  been  replaced  by  the  lakes  of  Albano  and 
Nemi,  themselves  probably  at  one  time  separate 
vents  of  volcanic  eruption.  Within  this  outer  circle 
rises  an  inner  height,  of  a somewhat  conical  form, 
the  proper  Mans  Alban  ns,  which  presents  a repeti- 
tion of  the  same  formation,  haring  its  own  smaller 
crater  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  mountain 
ridges,  while  the  fourth  (that  turned  towards  Rome) 
has  no  such  barrier,  and  presents  to  view  a green 
mountain  plain,  commonly  known  as  the  Catnpo  di 
Annibale , from  the  belief — wholly  unsupported  by 
any  ancient  authority — that  it  was  at  one  time 
occnpied  by  the  Carthaginian  general.  The  highest 
of  the  surrounding  summits,  which  rises  to  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  whole  group,  and  was 
occupied  in  ancient  times  by  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris.  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  31 ; Lucan.  L 198.)  It 
la  from  hence  that  Virgil  represents  Juno  as  con- 
templating the  contest  between  the  Trojans  and 
Latins  (.dew.  xii.  134),  and  the  magnificent  pro- 
spect which  it  commands  over  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  country  renders  it  peculiarly  fit  for 
such  a station,  as  well  as  the  natural  site  for  the 
central  sanctuary  of  the  Latin  nation.  For  the  same 
reason  we  find  it  occnpied  as  a military  post  on  the 
alarm  of  the  sudden  advance  of  Hannibal  upon 
Rome.  (Liv.  xxvi.  9.) 

There  can  be  no  doutrt  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris*  hail  become  the  religious  centre  and  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Latins  long  before  the  dominion  of 
Rome:  and  its  connection  with  Alba  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  it  owed  its  selection  for  this 
purpose  to  the  jreduininancc  of  that  city.  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  who  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
annalists  as  first  instituting  this  observance  (Dion. 
HaL  iv.  49),  probably  did  no  more  than  assert 
for  Rome  that  presiding  authority  which  had  pre- 
viously been  enjoyed  by  Alba.  The  annual  sacrifices 
on  the  Alban  Mount  at  the  Ferine  Latinae  continued 
to  be  celebrated  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Latin  league,  and  the  cessation  of  their  national 
assemblies:  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Augus- 
tus the  decayed  Municipia  of  Latium  still  sent 
deputies  to  receive  their  share  of  the  victim  immo- 
lated on  their  common  behalf,  and  presented  with 
primitive  simplicity  their  offerings  of  lambs,  milk, 
and  cheese.  (Liv.  v.  17,  xxi.  63,  xxxii.  1;  Cic. 
pro  Plane.  9,  de  Birin.  L 11;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  49; 
Suet.  Claud.  4.) 

Another  custom  which  was  doubtless  derived 
from  a more  ancient  period,  bnt  retained  by  the 
Romans,  was  that  of  celebrating  triumphs  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  a practice  which  was,  however,  re- 
sorted to  by  Roman  generals  only  when  they  foiled 
in  obtaining  the  honours  of  a regular  triumph  at 
Rune.  The  first  person  who  introduced  this  mode 
of  evading  the  authority  of  the  senate,  was  C.  Papi- 

* Concerning  the  forms,  Latiaris  and  Latialis,  soo 
Oroll.  Onomast  vol.  ii.  p.  336;  Ernest,  ad  Suet. 
Calig.  22. 
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rius  Maso,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  231 : a more 
illustrious  example  was  that  of  Marcellos,  after  the 
capture  of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  211.  Only  five  instances 
in  all  are  recorded  of  triumphs  thus  celebrated. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  § 5;  Liv.  xxvi.  21,  xxxiii.  23, 
xlii.  21;  Fast.  Capit.) 

The  remains  of  the  temple  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  were  still  extant  till  near  the  close  of  the 
hist  century,  but  were  destroyed  in  1783,  when  the 
church  and  convent  which  now  occupy  the  site  were 
rebuilt.  Some  of  the  massive  blocks  of  peperino 
which  formed  the  substruction  may  be  still  seen 
(though  removed  from  their  original  site)  in  the 
walls  of  the  convent  and  bnildings  annexed  to  it. 
The  magnificence  of  the  marbles  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorations  noticed  by  earlier  antiquarians, 
as  discovered  here,  show  that  the  temple  must  hare 
been  rebuilt  or  restored  at  a comparatively  late 
period.  (Piranesi,  Antichith  di  Albano;  Nibby, 
Dintomi  di  Roma , vol.  i.  pp.  112,  113.)  Bur 
though  the  temple  itself  has  disappeared,  the 
Roman  road  which  led  up  to  it  is  still  preserved, 
and,  from  the  absence  of  all  traffic,  remains  in  a 
state  of  singular  perfection.  The  polygonal  blocks 
of  hard  basaltic  lava,  of  which  the  pavement  is 
composed,  are  fitted  together  with  the  nicest  ac- 
curacy, while  the  “ crepidines  ” or  curb-stones  are 
j still  preserved  on  each  side,  and  altogether  it  pre- 
sents by  far  the  mast  perfect  specimen  of  an  ancient 
Roman  road  in  its  original  state.  It  is  only  8 feet 
in  breadth,  and  is  carried  with  mnch  skill  up  the 
steep  acclivity  of  the  monntain.  This  road  may  be 
traced  down  to  the  chcsnut  woods  below  Rocca  di 
Papa:  it  appears  to  have  passed  by  Palazzo  fa, 
where  we  find  a remarkable  monument  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
that  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  died  in  b.  c.  176. 
(Nibby.  L c.  pp.  75,  114,  115;  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  32.) 

Numerous  prodigies  are  recorded  by  Roman 
writers  as  occurring  on  the  Alban  Mount:  among 
these  the  falling  of  showers  of  stones  is  frequently 
mentioned,  a circumstance  wliich  has  been  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  indicate  that  the  volcanic  energy 
of  these  mountains  continued  in  historical  times; 
but  this  suggestion  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  his- 
torical, as  well  as  geological,  considerations.  (Dau- 
benv  on  Volcanoes,  p.  169,  scq.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AT. BICI,  a barbaric  people,  as  Caesar  calls  them 
( B . C.  i.  34),  who  inhabited  the  mountains  above 
Massilia  (Marseille).  They  were  employed  on 
board  their  vessels  by  the  Massilienses  to  oppoae 
Caesar’s  fleet,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
D.  Bratus,  and  they  fought  bravely  in  the  sea-fight 
off  Massilia,  b.  c.  49  (Cacs.  B.  C.  i.  57).  The 
name  of  this  people  in  .Strabo  is  ’AASieit  and  ’AA- 
Slotuoi  (p.  203);  for  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
he  means  two  peoples,  and  if  he  does  mean  two 
tribes,  they  are  both  mountain  tribes,  and  in  the 
same  mountain  tract.  D’Anville  infers  that  a place 
called  Albiotc,  which  is  about  two  leagues  from 
Riez,  in  the  department  of  Basses  Alpcs,  retains  the 
traces  of  the  name  of  this  people.  [G.  L.] 

AL'BII,  ALBA'NI  MONTES  (ret  ‘'AAtfia 
Strab.  vii.  p. .314;  rb  ’AAffa rbv  Spot,  Ptol.  ii.l4.§l), 
was  an  eastern  spur  of  Mount  Carvancas,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Carnic  or  Julian  Alps  on  the  confines 
of  Illyricum.  The  Albii  Montes  dip  down  to  the 
hanks  of  the  Saave,  and  connect  Mount  Carvancas 
with  Mount  Cctiua,  inclosing  Aemona,  and  forming 
I the  southern  boundary  of  Pannonia.  [W.  B.  D.l 
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ALBINGAUNUM.  [Alriiu  Ixoaunum.] 
ALBl'XIA,  a considerable  river  of  Etruria,  still 
called  the  Albegna,  rising  in  the  mountains  at  the 
bock  of  Sat  urn  ia,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
the  Portus  Telamonis  and  the  remarkable  promontory 
called  Mons  Argentarius.  The  name  is  found  only 
in  the  Tabula;  but  the  Almixia  or  Almixa  of  the 
Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  500)  is  evidently  the  same 
river.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBINTEMELIUM.  [Albium  Ixtemelium.] 
A'LBION.  [Brjtaxxia.] 

ALBIS  ("AA^ir  or  'AAfiioj : die  Elbe),  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Germany.  It  flows  from  SE.  to 
NW.,  and  empties  itself  in  the  Northern  or  Ger- 
man Ocean,  having  its  sources  near  the  Schneekoppe 
on  the  Bohemian  side  of  the  Riesengebirge.  Tacitus 
( Germ . 4 1 ) places  its  sources  in  the  country  of  the 
Hermunduri,  which  ia  too  far  east,  perhaps  because 
ho  confounded  the  Elbe  with  the  Eger;  Ptolemy  (ii. 
11)  puts  them  too  far  from  the  Aaciburgian  moun- 
tains. Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  1)  more  correctly  repre- 
sents it  as  rising  in  the  Vandal  mountains.  Strabo 
(p.290)  describes  its  course  as  parallel,  and  as  of  equal 
length  with  that  of  the  Rhine,  both  of  which  notions 
are  erroneous.  The  Albis  was  the  most  easterly  and 
northerly  river  reached  by  the  Romans  in  Germany. 
They  first  reached  its  banks  in  b.c.9,  under  Claudius 
Drusns,  but  did  not  cross  it,  (Liv.  Epit.  140;  Dion 
Cass.  L c.)  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  b.  c.  3,  was  the 
first  who  craned  the  river  (Tacit.  Arm.  iT.  44),  and 
two  years  later  he  came  to  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Albis,  meeting  the  fleet  which  had  sailed  up  the  river 
from  the  sea.  (Tacit.  1.  c. ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  106;  Dion 
Cass.  lv.  28.)  After  that  time  the  Romans, not  think- 
ing it  safe  to  keep  their  legions  at  so  great  a distance, 
and  amid  such  warlike  nations,  never  again  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  Albis,  so  that  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  it, 
says : fiumen  inclutum  et  notum  olim;  nunc  tantum 
awlitur.  [L.  S.] 

A LBIUM  INGAUNUM  or  ALBINGAUNUM 
('AAftyyauvor,  Strab.,  Ptol.:  Albenga),  a city  on 
the  coast  of  Liguria,  about  50  miles  SW.  of  Genua, 
ami  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  IngaonL  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fall  form  of  the  name, 
Albium  lngaunum  (given  by  Pliny,  iii.  5.  s.  7,  and 
Vnrn>,  de  R.  R.  iii.  9.  § 17),  is  the  correct,  or  at 
least  the  original  one:  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
early  abbreviated  into  Albingaunum,  which  Is  found 
in  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  and  is  re- 
tained, with  little  alteration,  in  the  modern  name 
of  Albenga.  Strabo  places  it  at  370  stadia  from 
Vada  Sabbata  ( Vado ),  which  is  mnch  beyond  the 
truth:  the  Itin.  Ant,  gives  the  same  distance  at  20 
M.  P.,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  real  amount. 
(Strab.  p.  202;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 3;  Itin.  Ant.  p. 
295;  Itin.  MariL  p.  502;  Tab.  Pent.)  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a municipal  town  of  some  im- 
)>urtance  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  Otho  during  the  civil  war  between 
them  and  the  Vitellians.  (Tie.  Hist.  ii.  15.)  At 
n later  period  it  is  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  emperor  Proculos.  (Vopisc.  Procul.  12.)  The 
modern  city  of  Albenga  contains  only  about  4000 
inhabitants,  but  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  capital 
of  a district.  Some  inscriptions  and  other  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  here : and  a bridge,  called 
the  Ponte  Lungo,  is  considered  to  be  of  Roman  con- 
struction. The  city  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ceuta,  which  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  the  Mkrula  of  Pliny:  that  river,  which  still 
retains  its  ancieut  name,  flows  into  the  sea  at  An- 
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dora,  about  10  m.  further  S.  Nearly  opposite  to 
Albenga  is  a little  island,  called  Galuxaiua  In- 
sula, from  its  abounding  in  fowls  in  a half- wild 
state:  it  still  retains  the  name  of  Gallinara.  (Varr. 
/.  e.;  Columell.  viii.  2.  § 2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBIUM  INTEME'LIUM  or  ALBINTEME'- 
LIUM  {"AASiov  'irrtniXutv,  Strab. ; ’AA&Kre^T- 
Aioe,  Ptol.:  Vintimtglia),  a city  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rutuba.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Intcmelii,  and  was  distant 
1G  Roman  miles  from  the  Portus  Monoeci  {Monaco, 
Itin.  Marit.  p.  502).  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a city 
of  considerable  size  (p.  202),  and  we  learn  from 
Tacitus  that  it  was  of  municipal  rank.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor  Otho,  while 
resisting  those  of  Vitollius,  on  which  occasion  the 
mother  of  Agricola  lost  her  life.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  13, 
Agr.  7.)  According  to  Strabo  (i.  c.),  the  name  of 
Albium  applied  to  this  city,  as  well  as  the  capital 
of  the  Ingauni,  was  derived  from  theif  Alpine  situ 
ation,  and  is  connected  with  the  Celtic  word  Alb  or 
Alp.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  also  the 
full  form  is  the  older,  but  the  contracted  name 
Albintemclium  is  already  found  in  Tacitus,  as  well 
as  in  the  Itineraries;  in  one  of  which,  however,  it  is 
corrupted  into  Vintimilinm,  from  whence  comes  the 
modem  name  of  Vmtimiglia.  It  is  still  a consider- 
able town,  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  an 
episcopal  Bee:  bnt  contains  no  antiquities,  except  a 
few  Roman  inscriptions. 

It  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the  river  Roja,  tho 
Rutuba  of  Pliny  and  Lucan,  a torrent  of  a for- 
midable character,  appropriately  termed  by  the  latter 
author  “ cavus,”  from  the  deep  bed  between  precipi- 
tous bunks  which  it  has  hollowed  out  for  itself  near 
its  mouth.  (PUn.  /.  c.;  Lucan,  ii.  422.)  [E.H.B.] 

ALBUCEI.LA  (’AA&breAa:  Villa  Farila),  a city 
of  the  Vaccad  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  (Itin.  Ant.; 
Ptol.),  probably  the  Arbocala  (’  Ap6ovKd\ri)  which 
is  mentioned  by  Polybius  (iii.  14),  Livy  (xxi.  5), 
and  Stephanos  Byzantinns  (#.  r.),  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  Vaccaei,  the  taking  of  which,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  was  one  of  Hannibal’s  first  ex- 
ploits in  Spain,  b.  c.  218.  [P.  S.] 

A'LBULA.  1.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber. 
[Tibkris.] 

2.  A small  river  of  Picenum,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18),  who  appears  to  place  it  N.  of 
the  Truentus,  bat  there  is  great  difficulty  in  as- 
signing its  position  with  any  certainty,  and  the  text 
of  Pliny  is  very  cormpt:  the  old  editions  give  Ai.- 
nuLATES  for  the  name  of  the  river.  [Picknum.] 

3.  A small  river  or  stream  of  sulphureous  water 
near  Tibur,  flowing  into  the  Anio.  It  rises  in  a 
pool  or  small  Wee  about  a mile  on  the  left  of  the 
modern  road  from  Rome  to  Tivoli,  but  which  was 
situated  on  the  actual  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Tibtir- 
tina,  at  a distance  of  16  M.  P.  from  Rome.  (Tali. 
Pent.;  Vitrov.  viii.  3.  §2.)  The  name  of  Albula 
is  applied  to  this  stream  by  Vitruvius,  Martial  (i.  13. 
2),  and  Statins  {Silo.  i.  3.  75),  but  more  commonly 
we  find  the  source  itself  designated  by  the  name 
of  Albulae  Aquae  (tA  "AAGouAa  Mara,  Strab.  p. 
208).  The  waters  both  of  the  lake  and  stream  aro 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  were  in  great 
request  among  the  Romans  for  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties, so  that  they  were  frequently  carried  to  Rome 
for  the  use  of  baths : while  extensive  Thcrmnc  were 
erected  near  the  lake  itself,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  visible.  Their  construction  is  commonly 
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ascribed,  but  without  authority,  to  Agnppa.  The 
waters  were  not  hot,  like  most  sulphureous  sources, 
but  cold,  or  at  least  cool,  their  actual  temperature 
being  about  80°  of  Fahrenheit;  but  so  strong  is  the 
sulphureous  vapour  that  exhales  from  their  surface 
as  to  give  them  the  appearance  alluded  to  by  Martial, 
of  “ smoking."  ( Canaque  sulphurris  A Ibttla  fumat 
aquit,  L c.)  The  name  was  doubtless  derived  from 
the  whiteness  of  the  water:  the  lake  is  now  com- 
monly known  as  the  Solfatara,  (Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s.  6; 
Strab.  1.  c.\  Pans.  iv.  35.  § 10;  Suet.  Aug.  82, 
A'er.  31;  Vitruv.  L c.)  No  allusion  is  found  in 
ancient  authors  to  the  property  possessed  by  these 
waters  of  incrusting  all  the  vegetation  on  their  banks 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  a process  which  goes  on  with 
such  rapidity  that  great  part  of  the  lake  itself  is 
crusted  over,  and  portions  of  the  deposit  thus  funned, 
breaking  off  from  time  to  time,  give  rise  to  little 
floating  islands,  analogous  to  those  described  by 
ancient  writers  in  the  Outilian  Lake.  For  the  same 
reason  the  present  channel  of  the  stream  has  re- 
quired to  be  artificially  excavated,  through  the  mass 
of  travertine  which  it  had  itself  deposited.  (Nibby, 
IHntomi  di  Roma , vol.  i,  pp.  4 — -6 ; Gell,  Top.  of 
Rome , pp.  40,  41.) 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Albunea 
of  Horace  and  Virgil  was  identical  with  the  Albula, 
bat  there  appear  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  as- 
sumption : and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
“ doinus  Aibtincae  resonontis  n of  the  former  (Corn*,  i. 
7.  12)  was  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tibur  itself, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cascade 
[Tibur],  while  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
transferring  the  grove  and  oracle  of  Faunus,  and  the  , 
fountain  of  Albunea  connected  with  them  (Virg.  ! 
Aen.  vii.  82),  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardca. 
[Aki»f.a.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBUM  PROMO NTOR1UM  (Plin.  v.  19.  s.  17), 
was  the  western  extremity  of  the  mountain  range  | 
Anti-Lihanus,  a few  miles  south  of  ancient  Tyre 
(Palai-Tyrus).  Between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  base  of  the  headland  Album  ran  a narrow  road, 
in  places  not  more  than  six  feet  in  breadth,  cut  out  [ 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  ascribed,  at  least  by  tradition,  I 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  This  was  the  communi-  1 
cation  between  a small  fort  or  castle  called  Alcxan-  j 
droschcnc  (Scandalium)  and  the  Mediterranean.  (It.  ! 
Hieros.  p.  584.)  The  Album  Proinontoriuin  is  the 
modern  Cape  Blanc , and  was  one  hours  journey  to  I 
the  north  of  Ecclippa  ( Dshib  or  Zib).  [W.  B.  I).]  j 

ALBURNUS  MONS,  a mountain  of  Lucania, 
mentioned  in  a well-known  passage  of  Virgil  (Georg. 
iii.  146),  from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Silarus.  The  name  of 
Monte  Albumo  is  said  by  Italian  topographers  to  be 
still  retained  by  the  lofty  mountain  group  which 
rises  to  the  S.  of  that  river,  between  its  two  tribu- 
taries, the  Tanagro  and  Calore.  It  is  more  com- 
monly called  the  Monte  di  Poatiglione , from  the  ■ 
small  town  of  that  name  on  its  northern  declivity,  j 
and  according  to  Cluverios  is  still  covered  with 
forest*  of  holm-mks,  and  infested  with  gad-flies. 
(Cluver.  Itol.  p.  1254;  Romanelli,  vol.  L p.  418;  I 
Zonnoni,  Carta  del  Regno  di  Napoli.) 

We  find  mention,  in  a fragment  of  Lncilins,  of  a I 
PORTTS  Albuilus,  which  appears  to  have  been  ] 


I 1 . A town  of  the  Deunopes  on  the  Engon,  m Paeo- 
j nia  in  Macedonia.  (Strab.  p.  327.) 

2.  [Alalcomknae,  No.  2.] 

ALCYO'NIA  ('AXkvovIo),  a lake  in  Argolis, 
near  the  Lemaean  grove,  through  which  Dionysus 
was  said  to  have  descended  to  the  lower  world,  in  order 
to  bring  back  Semclc  from  Hades.  Pausanias  says 
that  its  depth  was  unfat  bom  able,  and  that  Nero  had  let 
down  several  stadia  of  rope,  loaded  with  lead,  with- 
out finding  a bottom.  As  Pausanias  does  not  men- 
tion a lake  Lema,  but  only  a district  of  this  name, 
it  is  probable  that  the  lake  called  Alcyonia  by 
Pausanias  is  the  same  as  the  Lema  of  other  writers. 
(Pans.  ii.  37.  § 5,  scq. ; Leake,  Morca,  vol.  ii. 
p.  473.) 

ALCYO'NIUM  MARE.  [Corxxthiaccs  Si- 

I NU8.] 

A'LEA  ('AXtai  Eth.  'Akiot,  'Aktdnjs),  a town 
| of  Arcadia,  between  Orchomenus  and  Stymphalus, 
contained,  in  the  time  of  Pausauias,  temples  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  of  Athena  Alea,  and  of  Dionysus, 
i It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory 
either  of  Stymphalus  or  Orchoinenus.  Pausanias 
(viii.  27.  § 3)  calls  Alea  a town  of  the  Maenolians ; 
but  wc  ought  probably  to  read  Asca  in  this  passage, 
instead  of  Alea.  The  ruins  of  Alea  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  French  Commission  in  the  middle  cf 
the  dark  valley  of  Skotinl , about  a mile  to  the  NE. 
of  tlie  village  of  Bugdti.  Alea  was  never  a town 
of  importance ; but  some  modem  writers  have, 
though  inadvertently,  placed  at  this  town  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Athena  Alea,  which  was  situated 
at  Tegea.  [Teqea.]  (I’aus.  viii.  23.  § 1;  Steph. 
B.  a.  p Boblaye,  Recherchee , <fc.,  p.  147;  Leake, 
J’elojxmneriaca,  p.  383.) 

ALEMANNI.  [Germania.] 

ALE'RIA  or  ALA'LIA  ^‘AAoAfij,  Hcmd.;  ’AA- 
AaAta,  Steph.  B. ; 'Aktpia,  Ptoi. ; ’ A A AaAiaau , 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Corsica,  situated 
ou  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Rhotanus  ( Tavignano).  It  was  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  founded  about  B.  c.  564,  by  the  Pho- 
caeans  of  Ionia.  Twenty  years  later,  when  the 
parent  city  was  captured  by  Harpagus,  a large  por- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  repaired  to  their  colony  of 
Alalia,  where  they  dwelt  for  five  years,  but  their 
piratical  conduct  involved  them  io  hostilities  with 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians;  and  in  a great 
sea-fight  with  the  combined  fleets  of  these  two 
nations  they  suffered  such  heavy  loss,  os  induced 
them  to  abandon  the  island,  and  repair  to  the  S.  of 
Italy,  where  they  ultimately  established  themselves 
nt  Velia  in  Lucania.  (Herod,  i.  165 — 167;  Steph. 
B.;  Diod.  v.  13,  where  Kakapis  is  evidently  a cor- 
rupt reading  for  ’AAapi'a.)  No  further  mention  is 
found  of  the  Greek  colony,  but  the  city  appears 
again,  under  the  Roman  form  of  the  name,  Alena, 
during  tho  first  Punic  war,  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  Roman  fleet  under  L.  Scipio,  in  b.  c.  259,  an 
event  which  led  to  the  submission  of  the  whole  island, 
and  was  deemed  worthy  to  bo  expressly  mentioned 
in  his  epitaph.  (Zonar.  viii.  11;  Flor.  ii.  2;  Orel!. 
Jrucr.  no.  552.)  It  subsequently  received  a Roman 
colony  under  the  dictator  Sulla,  and  appears  to  have 
retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Corsica  under  the  Roman  Em- 


situated  at  thp  mouth  of  the  river  Silarus,  and  pro-  i jure.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  ii.  7 ; Diod.  v.  13; 
bably  derived  its  name  from  the  mountain.  (Lucil.  i Seneca,  Cons,  ad  IJelc.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  2.  § 5;  Itin. 
Fr.  p.  11,  cd.  Gerlach;  Probus,  ad  Virg.  G.  iii.  I Ant.  p.  85.) 

146;  Vib.  Scq.  p.  18,  with  Oberiin.)  [E.  H.  B]  Its  rains  are  still  risible  near  the  south  bank  of 

ALCO'MENAE(’AAK0UfKaI:  Eth.  ’AkKoptrtvs).  [ the  river  Tavignano  : they  are  now  above  half  a 
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mile  from  the  coast,  though  it  was  in  the  Roman  I 
times  a seaport.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALE'SIA  (Alite),  a town  of  the  Mandubii,  who 
were  neighbours  of  the  Aedui.  The  name  is  some- 
times written  Alexia  (Floras,  iii.  10,  note,  ed.  I)aker, 
and  elsewhere).  Tradition  made  it  a very  old  town, 
for  the  story  was  thAt  it  was  founded  by  Hercules 
on  his  return  from  Iberia:  and  the  Celtae  were  said  ■ 
to  venerate  it  as  the  hearth  («<rrla)  and  mother  city 
of  all  Celtica  (Diod.  iv.  19).  Strabo  (p.  191)  de- 
scribes Alesia  as  situated  on  a lofty  hill,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  and  by  two  streams.  This 
description  may  l>e  taken  from  that  of  Caesar  ( B . G. 
vii.  69),  who  adds  that  in  front  of  the  town  there 
was  a plain  about  three  Roman  miles  long.  The 
site  corresponds  to  that  of  Mont  Auxois,  close  to 
which  is  a place  now  colled  Ste  Heine  dAlise.  The 
two  streams  are  the  Loterain  and  the  Loze,  both 
tributaries  of  the  Yonne.  In  a.  c.  52  the  Galli 
made  a last  effort  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
after  they  had  sustained  several  defeats,  a large 
force  under  Verdngetorix  shut  themselves  up  in 
Alesia.  After  a vigorous  resistance,  the  place  was 
surrendered  to  Caesar,  and  Vercingetorix  was  made 
a prisoner  (B.  G.  vii.  68 — 90).  Caesar  does  not 
speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  place,  but  Floras 
says  that  it  was  burnt,  a circumstance  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  its  being  afterwards  restored. 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  17.  s.  48)  speaks  of  Alesia  as  noted  for 
silver-plating  articles  of  harness  for  horses  and  beasts 
of  burden.  Traces  of  several  Roman  roads  tend 
towards  this  town,  which  appears  to  have  been  finally 
ruined  about  the  ninth  century  of  our  aern.  [G.  L.] 
ALE'SIAE  (’AAfff/ai),  a village  in  Laconia,  on 
the  road  from  Thera pne  to  Mt.  Taygetus,  is  placed 
by  Leake  nearly  in  a line  between  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Sparta  and  the  site  of  Bryseae.  (Pans, 
iii.  20.  § 2:  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  164.) 

ALESIAEUM  (’AAvo'ioTo*),  called  ALEFSIUM 
(’AAe/aio*)  by  Homer,  a town  of  Pisatis,  situated 
upon  the  road  leading  across  the  mountains  from  Elis 
to  Olympia.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  (Strab.  p.  341 ; 
Horn.  II.  ii.  617;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  ’AA^ertor.) 
ALESIl’S  MOSS.  [Mantixeia.] 

ALE'TIUM  (’AAi/tio*  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 76;  Eth. 
Aletinus,  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16),  a town  of  Calabria, 
mentioned,  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  among  the 
inland  cities  which  they  assign  to  the  Salentini.  Its 
site  (erroneously  placed  by  Cluver  at  Lecce ) is 
clearly  marked  by  the  ancient  church  of  Sta  Maria 
della  Lizza  (formerly  an  episcopal  see)  near  the 
vilhige  of  pisciotti , about  5 miles  from  Gallipoli,  on 
the  road  to  Otranto.  Here  many  ancient  remains 
have  been  discovered,  among  which  are  numerous 
tombs,  with  inscriptions  in  the  Messapian  dialect. 
(D'Anville,  Anal.  Geogr.  de  Utalie , p.  233;  Momm- 
sen, VnUer-Ital.  DiaUkte , p.  57.)  The  name  is 
corruptly  written  Baletium  in  the  Tab.  Pent.,  which 
however  correctly  places  it  between  Neretum  (A'or- 
do)  and  Uxenturn  ( Ugento ),  though  the  distances 
given  an*  inaccurate.  In  Strabo,  also,  it  is  probable 
that  we  should  rend  with  Kramer  'AAijrla  for  2a- 
A rjvia,  which  he  describes  as  a town  in  the  interior 
of  Calabria,  a short  distance  from  the  sea.  (St mb. 
p.  282 ; and  Kramer,  ad  loc .)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALEXANDREIA,  -IA  or  -EA  (rj  'A\*£ay&p*ia: 
EtL  ’AAf^arfywi/f,  more  rarely  ’AAffavSplrijt, 
'/iXtiat^piumti,  ’AAefaeJpiaecfr.  ’AAf(ay5p?vot, 
'AAtiaySpitnjf*  Alexandrinns ; frm.  ' AA*lavHpli : 
the  modem  El-Skandeidsh),  the  Hellenic  capital  of 
Egypt,  was  founded  hv  Alexander  the  Great  in  B.  c. 
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I 332.  It  stood  in  lat.  31°  N. ; long.  47°  E.  (Arrian, 
iii.  1,  p.  156;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  8.  § 2.)  On  his  voyage 
from  Memphis  to  Canobus  he  was  struck  by  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  little  town  of  Rhac6tis, 
on  the  noi th-east cm  angle  of  the  Lake  Mareotis. 
The  harbour  of  Rhacotis,  with  the  adjacent  island 
of  Pharos,  had  been  from  very  remote  ages  (Horn. 

1 Od.  iv.  355)  the  resort  of  Greek  and  Phoenician 
1 sea-rovers,  and  in  the  former  place  the  Pharaohs  kept 
a permanent  garrison,  to  prevent  foreigners  entering 
i their  dominions  by  Any  other  approach  than  the  city 
: of  Kaucratis  and  the  Canobic  branch  of  the  Nile. 
At  Rh&cotis  Alexander  determined  to  construct  the 
future  capital  of  his  western  conquests.  His  archi- 
tect Deinocrates  was  instructed  to  survey  the  harbour, 
and  to  draw  out  a plan  of  a military  and  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  first  rank.  (Vitruv.  ii.  prooem. ; 
Solin.c.32;  Amm.  Marc.xxii.40;  Val.Max.i.  4.§  1.) 
i The  ground-plan  was  traced  by  Alexander  himself; 

! the  building  was  commenced  immediately,  but  the 
city  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  the  second 
monarch  of  the  Lagid  line,  Ptolemy  Philadelphia. 
It  continued  to  receive  embellishment  and  extension 
from  nearly  every  monarch  of  that  dynasty.  The  plan 
of  Deinocrates  was  carried  out  by  another  architect, 
i named  Cleornenea,  of  N’aucratis.  (Justin,  xiii. 4. § 1.) 
Ancient  writers  (Strab.  p.  791,  seq.;  Plut.  Alex. 
26;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11)  compare  the  general  form 
of  Alexandreia  to  the  cloak  (chlamys)  worn  by  the 
Macedonian  cavalry.  It  was  of  an  oblong  figure, 
rounded  at  the  SE.  and  SW.  extremities.  Its  length 
from  E.  to  W.  was  nearly  4 miles;  its  breadth  from 
S.  to  N.  nearly  a mile,  and  its  circumference,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (L  C.)  was  about  15  miles.  The 
interior  was  laid  out  in  parallelograms:  the  streets 
crossed  one  another  at  right  angles,  and  were  all 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  both  wheel  carriages  and 
foot-passengers.  Two  grand  thoroughfares  nearly 
bisected  the  city.  They  ran  in  straight  lines  to  its 
four  principal  gates,  and  each  was  a plethrum,  or 
about  200  feet  wide.  The  longest,  40  stadia  in 
length,  ran  from  the  Canobic  gate  to  that  of  the 
Necropolis  (E. — W.):  the  shorter,  7 — 8 stadia  in 
length,  extended  from  the  Gate  of  the  Sun  to  tho 
Gate  of  the  Muon  (S. — N.).  On  its  northern  aido 
Alexandreia  was  bounded  by  the  sea,  sometimes  de- 
nominated the  Egyptian  Sea:  on  the  south  by  the 
Lake  of  Marea  or  Mareotis;  to  the  west  were  the 
Necropolis  and  its  numerous  gardens;  to  the  east 
the  Eleusinian  rood  and  the  Great  Hippodrome.  The 
tongue  of  land  upon  which  Alexandreia  stood  was 
singularly  adapted  to  a commercial  city.  The  island 
of  Pharos  broke  the  force  of  the  north  wind,  and  of 
the  occasional  high  floods  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  headland  of  Lochias  sheltered  its  harbours  to 
the  east ; the  Lako  Mareotis  was  both  a wet-dock 
and  the  general  haven  of  the  inland  navigation  of 
the  Nile*  valley,  whether  direct  from  Svene,  or  by 
the  royal  canal  from  Arsinoe  on  the  Red  Sea,  while 
various  other  canals  connected  the  lake  with  the 
Deltaic  branches  of  the  river.  The  springs  of  Rha- 
cotis  were  few  and  brvkish ; but  an  aqueduct  con- 
veyed the  Nile  water  into  the  southern  Frction  of  tho 
city,  and  tanks,  many  of  which  are  still  in  nse,  dis- 
tributed fresh  water  to  both  public  and  private  edi- 
fices. (llirtius,  B.  Alex.  c.  5.)  The  soil,  partly 
sandy  and  partly  calcareous,  rendered  dniioag** 
nearly  superfluous.  The  fogs  which  periodically 
linger  on  the  shores  of  Cyrene  and  Egypt  were  dis- 
jj*»rsed  by  the  north  winds  whic  h,  in  the  summer 
season,  ventilate  the  lXdta;  while  the  salubrious 
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atmosphere  for  which  Alexandreia  was  celebrated 
was  directly  favoured  by  tile  Lake  Mareotis,  whose 
bed  was  annually  filled  from  the  Nile,  and  the 
miasma  incident  to  lagoons  scattered  by  the  re- 
gular influx  of  its  purifying  Hoods.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  streets  from  east  to  west  concurred  with 
these  causes  to  render  Alexandreia  healthy;  since  it 
broke  the  force  of  the  Etesian  or  northern  breezes, 
and  diffused  an  equable  temperature  over  the  city. 
Nor  were  its  military  less  striking  than  its  com- 


1.  Acrolocliias. 

2.  Lochias. 

3.  Closed  or  Royal  Port. 

4.  Antirhodos. 

5.  Koval  Dockyards. 

6.  Poseideion. 

7.  City  Dockyards  and  Quays. 

8.  Cate  of  the  Moon. 

9.  Kibotus,  Basin  of  Eunnstus. 

10.  Great  Mole  (Heptastnditim) 

11.  Kunostus,  Haven  of  Happy  Return. 

12.  The  Island  Pharos. 

13.  The  Tower  Pharos  (Diamond-Rock). 

14.  The  Pirates'  Bay. 

15.  Regio  Judneorum. 

16.  Theatre  of  the  Museum. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  harbour-line,  and  next 
the  interior  of  the  city. 

The  harbour-line  commenced  from  the  east  with 
the  peninsular  strip  Lochias,  which  terminated  sea- 
ward in  a fort  called  Aero- Lochias,  the  modem 
Pharillon.  The  ruins  of  a pier  on  the  eastern 
side  of  it  mark  an  ancient  landing-place,  probably 
lielonging  to  the  Palace  which,  with  its  groves  and 
gardens,  occupied  this  Peninsula.  Like  all  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  Alexandreia,  it  commanded  a view 
of  the  bay  and  the  Pharos.  The  Lochias  formed,  with 
the  islet  of  Antirhodus,  the  Closed  or  Royal  Port, 
which  was  kept  exclusively  for  the  king's  gallies, 
and  around  the  head  of  which  were  the  Royal  I>»ck- 
yards.  West  of  the  Closed  Port  was  the  Poseideion 
nr  Temple  of  Neptune,  where  embarking  and  return- 
ing mariners  registered  their  vows.  The  northern 
point  of  this  temple  was  called  the  Timonium, 
whither  the  defeated  triumvir  M.  Antoni  us  retired 
after  his  flight  from  Actimn  in  it.  i\  31.  (Plut. 
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inercial  advantages.  Its  harbours  were  sufficiently 
capacious  to  admit  of  large  Heels,  and  sufficiently 
contracted  at  their  entrance  to  he  defended  by  booms 
and  chains.  A number  of  small  islands  around  the 
Pharos  and  the  harbours  were  occupied  with  forts, 
and  the  approach  from  the  north  was  further  se- 
cured by  the  difficulty  of  navigating  among  the 
limestone  reefs  and  mud- banka  which  front  the  de- 
bouchure of  the  Nile. 


17.  Stadium. 

18.  Library  and  Museum. 

19.  Soma. 

20.  Dicasterinm. 

21.  I'aninm. 

22.  Senqieion. 

23.  Rhacdtis. 

24.  Lake  Mareotis. 

25.  Canal  to  Ijiko  Mareotis. 

26.  Aqueduct  from  the  Nile. 

27.  Necropolis. 

28.  Hippodrome. 

29.  Gate  of  the  Sun. 

30.  Amphitheatre. 

31.  Emporium  or  Royal  Exchange. 

32.  Arsinoeum. 

Anton.  69.)  Between  Lochias  and  the  Great  Mole 
(Heptastadium)  was  the  Greater  Harbour,  and  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Mole  was  the  Haven  of 
Happy  Return  (tfooinoi),  connected  by  the  basin 
(kISottos,  chest)  with  the  canal  that  led,  by  one  arm. 
to  the  Lake  Mareotis,  and  by  the  other  to  the  Canobie 
arm  of  the  Nile.  The  haven  of  “ Happy  Return  ** 
fronted  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Rhacotis.  It 
wiw  less  difficult  of  access  than  the  Greater  Har- 
bour. ns  the  reefs  and  shoals  lie  principally  NE.  of 
the  Pharos.  Its  modem  name  is  the  Old  Port, 
From  the  Poseideion  to  the  Mole  the  shore  was 
lined  with  dockyards  and  warehouses,  upon  whose 
broad  granite  quays  ships  discharged  their  lading 
without  the  intervention  of  boats.  On  the  western 
horn  of  the  Eunostus  were  public  granaries. 

Fronting  the  city,  and  sheltering  both  its  har- 
bours, lay  the  long  narrow  island  of  Pharos.  It  was 
a dazzling  white  <-alcarcous  rock,  ubout  a mile  from 
Alcvandreia,  and,  according  to  Stmbo,  150  stadia 
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from  the  Canobic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  At  its  eastern 
point  stood  the  far-famed  lighthouse,  the  work  of  So- 
st rates  of  Cnidus,  and,  nearer  the  Heptastadium,  was 
a temple  of  Phtah  or  Hephaestus.  The  Pharos  was 
begun  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessor, and  dedicated  by  him  to  “ the  gods  So- 
teres,”  or  Soter  and  Berenice,  his  parents.  (Strab.  p. 
792.)  It  consisted  of  several  stories,  and  is  paid  to 
have  been  four  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  okl 
light- house  of  Alexandria  still  occupies  the  site  of 
its  ancient  predecessor.  A deep  boy  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island  was  called  the  u Pirates’  Haven,” 
from  its  having  been  an  early  place  of  refuge  for 
Carian  and  Samian  mariners.  The  islets  which 
stud  the  northern  coast  of  Pharos  became,  in  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries  a.  n.,  the  resort  of  Christian 
anchorites.  The  island  is  said  by  Strabo  to  hare 
been  nearly  desolated  by  Julios  Caesar  when  he  was 
besieged  by  the  Alexandrians  in  b.  c.  46.  (Hirt. 
B.  Alex.  17.) 

The  Pharoe  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
an  artificial  mound  or  causeway,  called,  from  its 
length  (7  stadia,  4270  English  feet,  or  | of  a mile), 
the  Heptastadium.  There  were  two  breaks  in  the 
Mole  to  let  the  water  How  through,  aad  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  silth ; over  these  passages  bridges 
were  laid,  which  could  be  raised  up  at  need.  The 
temple  of  Hephaestus  on  Pharos  stood  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mole,  and  the  Gate  of  the  Moon  on 
the  mainland  at  the  other.  The  form  of  the  Hepta- 
stadium can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  since  modem 
Alexandreia  is  principally  erected  upon  it,  and  upon 
the  earth  which  has  accumulated  about  its  piers.  It 
probe \bly  lay  in  a direct  Uno  between  fort  CafartUi 
and  Che  island. 

Inferior  of  the  City.  Alexandreia  was  divided 
into  three  regions.  (1)  The  Hegio  Jndneorum.  (2) 
The  Brucheinm  or  Pyrucheium,  the  Royal  or  Greek 
Quarter.  (3)  The  RhacGtis  or  Egyptian  Quarter. 
This  division  corresponded  to  the  three  original  con- 
stituents of  the  Alexandrian  population  (rpla  yirq, 
Polyb.  xxxiv.  14;  Strab.  p.  797,  seq.)  After 
b.  c.  31  the  Romans  added  a fourth  element,  but 
this  was  principally  military  and  financial  (the  garri- 
son, the  government,  and  its  official  staff,  and  the 
negotiatores),  and  confined  to  the  Region  Brucheiuin. 

1 . Rtgio  Judaeorvn,  or  Jews’  Quarter,  occupied 
the  NE.  angle  of  the  city,  and  was  encompassed  by 
the  sea,  the  city  walls,  arid  the  Brucheinm.  Like 
the  Jewry  of  modem  European  cities,  it  had  walls 
and  gates  of  its  own,  which  were  at  times  highly 
necessary  for  its  security,  since  between  the  Alexan- 
drian Greeks  and  Jews  frequent  hostilities  raged, 
inflamed  Both  by  political  jealousy  and  religious 
hatred.  The  Jews  were  governed  by  their  own 
Ethnarcb,  or  Arabarcbes  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  § 2, 
10.  § 1,  xviii.  6.  § 3,  xix.  5.  § 2,  B.  J.  i l 18.  § 7), 
by  a sanhedrim  or  senate,  and  their  own  national 
laws.  Augustus  Caesar,  in  n.  c.  31,  granted  to  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  equal  privileges  with  their  Greek 
fellow  citizens,  and  recorded  his  grant  by  a public 
inscription.  (Id.  Antiq.  xii.  3,  e.  Apion.  2.)  Philo 
Judaeus  ( Legal . in  Caium)  gives  a full  account  of 
the  immunities  of  the  Hegio  Judaeomm.  They 
were  frequently  confirmed  or  annulled  by  succes- 
sive Roman  emperors.  (Sharpe,  J/uL  of  K'jypt, 
p.  347,  seq.  2nd  edit.) 

2.  Brucheinm , or  Pyrucheium  (Bpvx'tov,  Xlupo- 
X*iov,  Sal  mas  ius,  ad  Spartian.  Ilmlrian.  c.  20),  the 
Royal  or  Greek  Quarter,  was  bounded  to  the  S.  and  ' 
E.  bv  the  city  vallst  N.  by  the  Greater  Harbour,  I 
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and  W.  by  the  region  Rhacdtis  and  the  main  street 
which  connected  the  Gate  of  the  Sun  with  that  of 
the  Moon  and  the  Heptastadium.  It  was  also  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  walls,  and  was  the  quarter  in 
which  Caesar  defended  himself  against  the  Alex- 
andrians. (Hirtius,  B.  Alex.  1.)  The  Brucheinm 
was  bisected  by  the  High  Street,  which  ran  from  the 
Canobic  Gate  to  the  Necropolis,  and  was  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Nile  by  a tunnel  or  aqueduct, 
which  entered  the  city  on  the  south,  and  passed  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  Gymnaaium.  This  was  the 
‘ quarter  of  the  Alexandrians  proper,  or  Hellenic  citi- 
zens, the  Royal  Residence,  and  the  district  in  which 
were  contained  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  publio 
buildings.  It  was  so  much  adorned  and  extended 
by  the  later  Ptolemies  that  it  eventually  occupied 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  city.  (Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11.)  It 
contained  the  following  remarkable  edifices:  On  the 
Lochias,  the  Palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  with  the  smaller 
palaces  appropriated  to  their  children  and  the  adja- 
cent gardens  and  groves.  The  far-famed  Library 
and  Museum,  with  its  Theatre  for  lectures  and 
public  assemblies,  connected  with  one  another  and 
with  the  palaces  by  long  colonnades  of  the  mo6t 
costly  marble  from  the  Egyptian  quarries,  and 
adorned  with  obelisks  and  sphinxes  taken  from  the 
Pharaonic  cities.  The  Library  contained,  according 
to  one  account,  700,000  volumes,  according  to 
another  400,000  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  2;  Athen.  i. 
p.  3);  part,  however,  of  this  unrivalled  collection  was 
lodged  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  qoarter  Rha- 
c5tis.  Here  were  deposited  the  200,000  volumes 
collected  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  presented 
by  M.  Antoni  us  to  Cleopatra.  The  library  of  the 
Museum  was  destroyed  during  the  blockade  of  Jnlius 
Caesar  in  the  Brucheium ; that  of  the  Serapeion 
was  frequently  injured  by  the  civil  broils  of  Alex- 
andreia, and  especially  when  that  temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Christian  fanatics  in  the  4th  century 
a.  i>.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  the 
khalif  Omar,  a.  d.  640.  The  collection  was  begun 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  augmented  by  his  successors,  — 
for  the  worst  of  the  Lagidae  were  patrons  of  litera- 
ture, — arid  respected,  if  not  increased,  by  the  Cae- 
sars, who,  like  their  predecessors,  appointed  and  sala- 
ried the  librarians  and  the  professors  of  the  Museum. 
The  Macedonian  kings  replenished  the  shelves  of  the 
Library  zealously  but  unscrupulously,  since  they  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  books,  whether  public  or  private 
property,  which  were  brought  to  Alexandreia,  retained 
the  originals,  and  gave  copies  of  them  to  their  proper 
owners.  In  this  way  Ptolemy  Euergotes  (b.  c.  246 
— 22 1 ) is  said  to  have  got  possession  of  authentic 
copies  of  the  works  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  and  to  have  returned  transcripts  of  them  to 
the  Athenians,  with  an  accompanying  compensation 
of  fifteen  talents.  The  Museum  succeeded  the  once 
renowned  college  of  Heliopolis  as  the  University  of 
Egypt.  It  contained  a great  hall  or  banqueting 
room  (oTifor  piyai),  where  the  professors  dined  in 
common;  an  exterior  peristyle,  or  corridor  (weplva- 
toi),  for  exercise  and  ambulatory  lectures;  a theatre 
where  public  disputations  and  scholastic  festivals 
were  held;  chambers  for  the  different  professors;  and 
possessed  a botanical  garden  which  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  enriched  with  tropical  flora  (Philostrat.  IT/. 
Apollon,  vi.  24),  and  a menagerie  (Athen.  xiv.  p. 
654).  It  was  divided  into  four  principal  sections, — 
poetry,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine, — and 
enrolled  among  its  professors  or  pnpils  the  illustrious 
» names  of  Euclid,  Ctcsibius,  Callimachus,  A rat  us, 
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Aristophanes  ami  Aristarchus,  the  critics  ami  gram- 
marians, the  two  Hems,  Ammonias  Saccos,  Po- 
lemo,  Clemens,  Origen,  Athanasius,  Theon  and  his 
celebrated  daughter  Hypatia,  with  many  others. 
Amid  the  turbulent  factions  ami  frequent  calamities 
of  Alexandria,  the  Museum  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion, until  the  Saracen  invasion  in  a.  d.  640.  The 
emperors,  like  their  predecessors  the  Ptolemies,  kept 
in  their  own  hands  the  nomination  of  the  President 
of  the  Museum,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  four 
chief  magistrates  of  the  city.  For  the  Alexandrian 
Library  and  Museum  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted : — Strab.  pp.  609,  791,  seq. ; Vitruv.  vii. 
prooem. ; Joseph.  A tUiq.  xii.  2,  c.  A pion.  ii.  7 ; 
Clein.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  22;  Cyrill.  Hiems.  Catechet. 
iv.  34;  Kpiphan.  Men*,  rt  Pond.  c.  9;  Augustin. 
Civ.  D.  xviii.  42;  Lipins,  de  BiLlioth.  § ii.;  lk>- 
namy,  Mem.  de  [Acad,  deg  Inter,  ix.  10;  Matter, 
CKcok  d Alexandria r,  vol.  i.  p.  47;  Fabric.  Biltl. 
Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  500. 

In  tlie  Brucheium  also  stood  the  Cac&arium,  or 
Temple  if  the  Caesars,  where  divine  honours  were 
paid  to  the  emperors,  deceased  or  living.  Its  site  is 
still  marked  by  the  two  granite  obelisks  called  “ Cleo- 
patra's Needles,”  near  which  is  a tower  perhaps  not 
inappropriately  named  the  “ Tower  of  the  Homans.” 
I Proceeding  westward,  we  oomc  to  the  public  gra- 
naries (Caesar,  It.  Civ.  iii.  112)  and  the  Mausoleum 
of  the  Ptolemies,  which,  from  its  containing  the  body 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  denominated  Soma 
(2<v/*a,  or  ^tnpa,  Strab.  p.  794).  The  remains  of 
the  Macedonian  hero  were  originally  inclosed  in  a 
coffin  of  gold,  which,  about  n.  c.  118,  was  stolen  by 
Ptolemy  Soter  11.,  and  replaced  by  one  of  glass,  in 
which  the  corpso  was  viewed  by  Augustus  in  h.  c. 
30.  (Sucton.  Octav.  18.)  A building  to  which 
tradition  assigns  the  name  of  the  “ Tomb  of  Alex- 
ander ” is  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  but 
its  site  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  Souia. 
It  is  much  reverenced  by  the  Moslems.  In  form  it 
resembles  an  ordinary  sheikh's  tomb,  and  it  stands  to 
the  west  of  the  mad  leading  from  the  Frank  Quarter 
to  the  PronpeyV  Hilar  Gate.  In  the  Soma  were  also 
deposited  the  remains  of  M.  Antonins,  the  only  alien 
admitted  into  tho  Mausoleum  (Pint.  Ant.  82).  In 
tins  quarter  also  were  the  High  Court  of  Justice  ( />«- 
ciuterium),  in  which,  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  senate 
assembled  ami  discharged  such  magisterial  duties  as 
a nearly  despotic  government  allowed  to  them,  and 
whore  afterwards  the  Roman  Juridical  held  his 
court.  A stadium,  a gymnasium,  a palaestra,  and  an 
amphitheatre,  provided  exorcise  and  amusement  for 
the  spectacle- loving  Alexandrians.  The  Arsinoeum, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Rmchoium,  was  a monu- 
ment raised  by  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  to  the  memory 
of  his  favourite  sister  Arainog;  and  the  Panium  was 
a stone  mound,  or  cone,  with  a spiral  ascent  on  the 
outside,  from  whose  summit  was  visible  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  The  purpose  of  this  structure  is,  how- 
ever, not  ascertained.  The  edifices  of  the  Brucheium 
had  been  so  arranged  by  Dcinocrates  as  to  command 
a prospect  of  the  Great  Harbour  and  the  Plum  is. 
In  its  centre  was  a spacious  square,  surrounded  by 
cloisters  and  flanked  to  the  north  by  the  quays  — 
the  Emporium,  or  Alexandrian  Exchange.  Hither, 
for  nearly  eight  centuries,  every  nation  of  the  civil- 
ized world  sent  its  representatives.  Alcxandreia  hail 
inherited  the  commerce  of  both  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
and  collected  in  this  area  the  traffic  and  speculation 
of  three  continents.  The  Romans  admitted  Alex- 
andra* to  be  the  second  city  of  the  world;  but  the 


' quays  of  the  Tiber  presented  no  such  spectacle  as 
tlie  Emporium.  In  the  seventh  century,  when  the 
Arabs  entered  Alexandreia,  the  Brucheium  was  in 
ruins  and  almost  deserted. 

3.  The  Rhacoiit,  or  Egyptian  Quarter , occupied 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Bhauoiia.  Its  principal  build- 
i ings  were  granaries  along  the  western  arm  of  the 
i cibotua  or  bain,  a stadium,  and  the  Temple  of  Se- 
rapis.  The  Serapeion  was  erected  by  the  first  or 
second  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  image  of  the  gud, 
which  was  of  wood,  was  according  to  Clemens  (Cle- 
mens Alex.  ProtrepL  c.  4.  § 48),  inclosed  or  plated 
over  with  layers  of  every  kind  of  metal  and  precious 
stones  ; it  seems  also,  either  from  the  smoke  of  in- 
cense or  from  varnish,  to  have  been  of  a black  colour. 
Its  origin  ami  import  are  doubtful.  Scrmpis  is  some- 
times defined  to  tic  Osiri-Apis;  mid  sometime*  tbe 
Sinopite  Zens,  which  may  imply  either  tliat  be 
was  brought  from  tlie  hill  Sinopeian  near  Metnphb. 
or  from  Sinope  in  Pantos,  whence  Ptolemy  Sutrr 
or  Pliiladelphus  is  >*id  to  have  imported  it  to 
adorn  his  new  capital.  Tliat  the  idol  was  a pan- 
theistic emblem  may  be  inferred,  both  from  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  composed,  and  from  its  bring 
adopted  by  a dynasty  of  sovereigns  who  sought  to 
blend  in  one  mass  the  creeds  of  Hellas  and  Egypt. 
The  Serapeion  was  destroyed  in  a.  d.  390  by  Tli&- 
philus,  patriarch  of  Alcxandreia,  in  obedience  to  tlie 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Theodu»ius,  which  abolisl^i 
paganism  ( Codex  Tkcwiot.  xvi.  1,  2).*  The  Cop- 
tic population  of  this  quarter  were  not  properly  Alex- 
andrian citizens,  but  enjoyed  a franchise  inferior 
to  tliat  of  the  Greeks,  (l’lin.  F.pitL  x.  5.  22,  23; 
Joseph,  c.  Apion.  c.  2.  § 6.)  The  Alexandreia  which 
tlie  Arabs  besieged  was  nearly  identical  with  the 
Rhacotis.  It  had  suffered  many  calamities  both 
from  civil  fend  and  from  foreign  war.  Its  Sera  prion 
was  twice  consumed  by  fire,  once  in  the  reign  U 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  again  in  that  of  Coinmodus. 
But  this  district  survived  both  the  Iiegio  Judaeorum 
mud  the  Brucluium. 

Of  the  remarkable  beauty  of  Alexandreia  (q  * xAi; 
'A<\(feh'5p«ia,  At  lien.  i.  p.  3),  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  numerous  writers  who  saw  it  in  its  prime. 
Ainmianus  (xxii.  16)  calls  it  “ vertex  omnium  civi- 
tatnm;”  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  832)  describes  it  as  ptyur- 
thv  Ip-tropuav  tt)*  oixovpfrrii ; Theocritus  (Idyll. 
xvii.),  Philo  ( ail  Flare,  ii.  p.  541),  Eustathius  (//. 
B.),  Gregory  of  Ny.va  ( Vit.  (Jregor . Thaumaiurg .), 
and  many  ot hers,  write  in  the  muuc  strain.  (Comp 
Diodor.  xvii.  52;  Pausan.  viii.  33.)  Perliaps,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  striking  descriptions  of  its 
effect  Upon  a stranger  is  that  of  Achilles  Tatius  in 
his  romance  of  Cleitophon  and  Loocippe  (v.  1).  Its 
dilapidation  was  not  the  clFoct  of  time,  but  of  tlie 
hand  of  man.  Its  dry  atmosphere  preserved,  for  cen- 
turies after  their  erection,  the  sharp  outline  and  gay 
colours  of  its  buildings;  and  when  in  a.  r>.  120  the 
emperor  Hadrian  surveyed  Alexandria,  he  beliekl 
almost  the  virgin  city  of  the  Ptolemies.  (Spartiau. 


* The  following  references  will  aid  the  reader  in 
forming  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  much  con- 
troverted question  of  the  origin  and  meaning  «»f 
Serapis: — Tac.  Hitt.  iv.  84;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  29; 
Vopiscus,  Satnrnin.  8;  Amin.  Marc.  xx.  16;  Plot. 
It.  et  Otir.  cc.  27,  28;  I .actant.  Inst.  i.  21 ; Clem. 
Alex.  Cohort,  ail  Gent.  4.  § 31,  Strom.  L 1 ; Au- 
gust. Civ.  D.  xviii.  5 ; Mem.  de  [Acad,  dcs  Inter. 
vol  x.  p.  500;  Gibbon,  I).  atul  F.  xxviii.  p.  1 13. 
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//fu  Irian.  c,  12.)  It  suffered  much  from  the  intcstino 
feuds  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  the  Brucheium 
wu  nearly  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Gallienus,  a.  D. 
*2 GO — 8.  But  the  zeal  of  its  Christian  population 
mi  more  destructive;  and  the  Saracens  only  com- 
pleted their  previous  work  of  demolition. 

Imputation  of  A lexundrtia.  Diodorus  Sicul  us,  who 
visited  Alexandreia  about  u.  c.  58,  estimate*  (xvii. 
.52)  its  free  citizens  at  300,000,  to  which  sum  at  least 
tin  equal  number  must  be  added  for  slaves  and  casual 
residents.  Besides  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians, 
the  population  consisted,  according  to  Dion  Chry- 
smtum,  who  saw  the  city  in  a.  n.  69  (Oral,  xxxii.), 
of  “ Italians,  Syrians,  Libyans,  Cilician*,  Aethiopinns, 
Arabians,  Bactrians,  Persians,  Scythians,  and  In- 
dians;” and  Polybius  (xxxix.  14)  and  Strabo 
(p.  797)  confirm  his  statement.  Ancient  writers 
generally  give  the  Alexandrians  an  ill  name,  as 
a doilble-tongued  (Hirtius,  D.  Alt*.  24),  factious 
(Trebell.  Poll.  Trig.  Tyrant,  c.  22),  irascible  (Phil. 
mi r.  Flacc.  ii.  p.  519),  blood-thirsty,  yet  cowardly 
set  (Dion  Cass  i.  p.  621).  Atlienacus  speaks  of 
them  as  a jovial,  boisterous  race  (x.  p.  420),  and 
mentioas  their  passion  for  music  and  the  number  and 
strange  npjielUtiona  of  their  musical  instruments 
(id.  iv.  176,  xiv.  p,  654).  Dion  Chrysostom  (Orat. 
xxxii.)  upbraids  them  with  their  levity,  tbeir  insane 
love  of  spectacles,  horse  races,  gambling,  and  dissi- 
pation. They  were,  however,  singularly  industrious. 
Besides  their  export  trade,  the  city  was  full  of  manu- 
factories of  paper,  linen,  glass,  and  muslin  (Vopisc. 
Saturn.  8).  Even  the  lame  and  blind  haul  their 
occupations.  For  their  rulers,  Greek  or  Roman,  they 
invented  nicknames.  The  better  I1 1<  den  lies  and  Cae- 
sars smiled  at  these  affronts,  while  Physcon  and 
Caracalla  repaid  them  by  a general  massacre.  For 
more  particular  information  respecting  Alexandreia 
we  refer  to  Matter,  f Ecole  d A lexandrie,  2 vols.  ; 
the  article  “ Alexandrinische  Schule  ” in  Pauly’s 
lie  a l EneycUtpaedie  ; anil  to  Mr.  Sharpe’s  History 
of  Egypt,  2nd  ed. 

The  Government  of  Alexandreia.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  the  Alexandrians  possessed  at  least  the 
semblance  of  a constitution.  Its  Greek  inhabitants 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  bearing  arms,  of  meeting  in 
the  Gymnasium  to  discuss  their  general  interests, 
and  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances;  and  they 
were  addressed  in  royal  proclamations  as  “ Men  of 
Macedon.”  But  they  had  no  political  constitution 
able  to  resist  the  grasp  of  despotism;  and,  after  the 
reigns  of  the  first  three  kings  of  the  I*agid  house,  i 
were  deprived  of  even  the  shadow  of  freedom.  To 
this  end  the  division  of  the  city  into  three  nations 
directly  contributed;  for  tlic  Greeks  wen*  ever  ready 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  Jews,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians feared  and  contemned  them  both.  A <*»»««- 
hium,  indeed,  existed  between  tlw  latter  and  the 
Greeks.  (Le*tn>nne,  Infer,  i.  p.  99.)  Of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Jews  by  an  Ethnarch  and  a Sanhedrim 
we  have  already  spoken:  how  the  quarter  Rluicotis 
was  administered  we  do  not  know;  it  was  probably  | 
under  a finest  hood  of  its  own:  hut  we  find  in  in- 
scriptions and  in  other  scattered  notices  that  the 
Greek  population  was  divided  into  tribes  (<puAai), 
and  into  ward*  (Bti/iof).  The  tribes  were  nine  in 
number  (‘AA0o/r,  'AptaSrlr,  Aijiaruplt,  Aiorwrir, 
Euvett,  0#<rr/r,  Soarrir,  Mapwrif,  2ra$vA(r). 
(Meincke,  Analecta  Alrxandrina,  p.346,  seq.  Brrl. 
1843  ) There  was.  indeed,  some  variation  in  the 
appellations  of  the  tribes,  since  Apollonius  of  Rhode*, 
tlio  author  of  the  Anjonautica,  belonged  to  a tribe 
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called  UroXtpats.  ( Vit.  A poll.  Rhod.  ed.  Drunk.) 
The  senate  was  elected  from  the  principal  members 
of  the  wards  (Aripdrai).  Its  functions  were  chiefly 
judicial.  In  inscriptions  wc  meet  with  the  titles 

yvpyaauipxv*,  8iacuo3dnjt,  owofanj/xaT&ypatpoi, 

ApXtBuukmji,  iyopdropor,  &c.  (Letronne,  Reeueil 
des  Inter.  Cr.  et  I. at.  de  VEgypte , vol.  i.  1842, 
Paris;  id.  Rtcherchcs  pour  servir  a IHistoire  de 
TEyypte,  Ac.  Paris,  1823 — 8.)  From  the  reign 

of  Augustus,  n.  c.  31,  to  that  of  Scptimius  Seve- 
rn*, a.  I).  194,  the  functions  of  the  senate  were 
suspended,  and  their  place  supplied  by  the  Roman 
Juruiicus,  or  Chief  Justice,  whose  authority  was 
inferior  ouly  to  tliat  of  the  Praefectus  Augustalis. 
(Winkler,  de  Jurul.  Alex.  Lips.  1827 — 8.)  The 
latter  emperor  restored  the  "jus  buUutarum." 
(Spartian.  Sererus,  c.  17.) 

The  Roman  government  of  Alexandreia  was  alto- 
gether peculiar.  The  country  was  assigned  neither 
to  the  senntorian  noc  the  imperial  provinces,  but 
was  mode  dependent  on  the  Caesar  alone.  For 
this  regulation  there  were  valid  reasons.  The  Nile- 
valley  was  not  easy  of  access ; might  be  easily  de- 
fended by  an  ambitious  prefect;  was  opulent  and 
populous;  and  was  oue  of  the  principal  granaries  of 
Rome.  Hence  Augustus  interdicted  the  senatorial! 
order,  and  even  the  more  illustrious  equites  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  59)  from  visiting  Egypt  without  special 
licence.  The  prefect  he  selected,  and  his  successors 
observed  the  rule,  either  from  bis  personal  adherents, 
or  from  equites  who  looked  to  him  alone  for  pro- 
motion. Under  the  prefect,  but  nominated  by  the 
emperor,  was  the  Juruiicus  {apxtiutda-rns) , who 
presided  over  a numerous  staff  of  inferior  magis- 
trates, and  whose  decisions  could  be  annulled  by  the 
prefect,  or  perhaps  the  emperor  alone.  The  Caesar 
appointed  also  the  keeper  of  tlse  public  records 
(t rwonrrjfxar6ypQ<po^ ),  the  chief  of  the  police  (rwr- 
rspirbs  trrparTjySt),  the  Interpret  of  Egyptian 
law  (Itnyijrljt  warpiur  vopwv)}  the  praefeclus  an- 
nonac  or  warden  of  tlw*  markets  {lwip.f\ijr^s  tow 
Tp  woA«i  xpVvlfatv),  and  the  President  of  the  Mu- 
seum. All  these  officers,  as  Caesarian  nominees, 
wore  a scarlet-bordered  robe.  (Strab.  p.797,seq.)  In 
other  respects  the  domination  of  Rome  was  highly 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  Alexandreia.  Trade, 
which  had  declined  under  the  later  Ptolemies, 
revived  and  attained  a prosperity  hitherto  unex- 
ampled : the  army,  instead  of  being  a horde  of  lawless 
and  oppressive  mercenaries,  was  restrained  under 
strict  discipline:  the  privileges  and  national  customs 
of  the  three  constituents  of  its  population  were  re- 
spected: the  luxury  of  Rome  gave  nevr  vigour  to 
commerce  with  the  East;  the  corn-supply  to  Italy 
promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  Delta  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Emporium;  and  the  frequent  inscription 
of  the  imperial  names  upon  the  temple*  attested  tliat 
Alexandreia  at  least  had  benefited  by  exchanging 
the  Ptolemies  for  the  Caesars. 

The  History  of  Alexandreia  niay  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  (1)  The  Hellenic.  (2)  Tlw 
Roman.  (3)  The  Christian.  The  details  of  the 
first  of  these  may  be  read  in  the  History  of  the 
Ptolemies  {Diet,  of  Riogr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  565 — 599). 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  tliat  the  city  pros- 
pered under  the  wisdom  of  Soter  and  the  genius  of 
Philadclphus ; lost  somewhat  of  ita  Hellenic  cha- 
racter under  Euergetes,  and  began  to  decline  under 
Philopator,  who  was  a mere  Eastern  despot,  sur- 
rounded and  governed  by  women,  eunuchs,  and  fa- 
vourites. From  Epi phones  downwards  these  evils 
H 2 
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wen*  aggravated.  The  army  was  disorganised ; trade 
and  agriculture  declined ; the  Alexandrian  people 
grew  more  servile  and  vicious:  even  the  Museum  J 
exhibited  symptoms  of  decrepitude.  Its  professors  : 
continued,  indeed,  to  cultivate  science  and  criticism, 
but  invention  and  taste  liad  expired.  It  depended 
upon  Rome  whether  Alexandria  should  become 
tributary  to  Antioch,  or  receive  a proconsul  from  the 
senate.  The  wars  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  Macedon, 
and  Syria  alone  deferred  the  deposition  of  the  La- 
gidae.  The  influence  of  Rome  in  the  Ptolemaic 
kingdom  commenced  properly  in  n.  c.  204,  when 
the  guardians  of  Epiphanea  placed  their  infant  ward 
under  the  protection  of  the  senate,  as  his  only  refuge 
against  the  designs  of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian 
monarchs.  (Justin,  xxx.  2.)  M.  Acmilius  Lepidus 
was  appointed  guardian  to  the  young  Ptolemy,  and  I 
tho  legend  “ Tutor  Regie”  upon  the  Aemilian  coins  I 
commemorates  this  trust.  (Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  123.) 
In  B.  C.  163  the  Romans  adjudicated  between  the 
brothers  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Euergetcs.  The 
latter  received  Cyrene;  the  former  retained  Alcx- 
andreia  and  Egypt.  In  B.  c.  145,  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger  was  appointed  to  settle  the  distractions 
which  ensued  upon  the  murder  of  Eupator.  (Justin, 
xxxviii.  8;  Cic.  Acad.  Q.  iv.  2,  Off  iiL  2;  Diod. 
Legal.  32;  Gell.  N.A.  xvlii.  9.)  An  inscription, 
of  about  this  date,  recorded  at  Delos  the  existence  of 
amity  between  Alexandreia  and  Rome.  (Letronne, 
Inecr.  vol.i.  p.102.)  In  b.c.97,  Ptolemy  Apionde-  ' 
vised  by  will  the  province  of  Cyrene  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate (Liv.  lxx.  Epit.) , and  his  example  was  followed, 
in  b.  c.  80,  by  Ptolemy  Alexander,  who  bequeathed 
to  them  Alexandreia  and  his  kingdom.  The  bequest, 
however,  was  not  immediately  enforced,  as  the  re- 
public was  occupied  with  civil  convulsions  at  home. 
Twenty  years  later  Ptolemy  Auletes  mortgaged  his 
revenues  to  a wealthy  Roman  senator,  Rubirius  Pos- 
tnmus  (Cic.  Fragm.  xviL  Orelli,  p.  458),  and  in 
B.  c.  55  Alexandreia  was  drawn  into  the  immediate 
vortex  of  the  Roman  revolution,  and  from  this  period, 
until  its  submission  to  Augustus  in  b.  c.  30.  it  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  alternately  of  Pompey,  Gabinius, 
Caesar,  Cassius  the  liberator,  and  M.  Antonius. 

The  wealth  of  Alexandreia  in  the  last  century  b.c. 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  in  b.c.  63,  6250 
talents,  or  a million  sterling,  were  paid  to  the  trea- 
sury as  port  dues  alone.  (Diod.  xvii.  52;  Strab. 
p.  832.)  Under  the  emperors,  the  history  of  Alex- 
andreia exhibits  little  variety.  It  was,  upon  the 
whole,  leniently  governed,  for  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  Caesars  to  be  generally  popular  in  a city  which 
commanded  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  Augustus, 
indeed,  marked  his  displeasure  at  the  support  given 
to  M.  Antonius,  by  building  Nicopolis  about  three 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  C&nobic  gate  as  its  rival,  and 
by  depriving  the  Greeks  of  Alexandreia  of  the  only 
political  distinction  which  the  Ptolemies  had  left,  them 
— the  judicial  functions  of  tho  senate.  The  city, 
however,  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  Egypt 
under  Roman  rule.  The  portion  of  its  population 
that  came  most  frequently  in  collision  with  the 
executive  was  that  of  the  Jewish  Quarter.  Some- 
times emperors,  like  Caligula,  demanded  that  tho 
imperial  effigies  or  military  standards  should  Ik* 
set  up  in  their  temple,  at  others  the  Greeks  ridi- 
culod  or  outraged  the  Hebrew  ceremonies.  Both 
these  causes  were  attended  with  sanguinary  results, 
and  even  with  general  pillage  and  burning  of  the 
city.  Alexandreia  was  favoured  by  Claudius,  who 
added  a wing  to  the  Museum;  was  threatened  with 
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a visit  from  Nero,  who  coveted  the  skilful  applaud 
of  its  claqueurs  in  the  theatre  (Sueton.  AVr.  20); 
was  the  head-quarter,  for  some  months,  of  Vespasian 
(Tac.  Hist.  iii.  48,  iv.  82)  during  the  civil  war* 
which  preceded  his  accession ; was  subjected  to  mili- 
tary lawlessness  under  Domitian  (Juv.  Sat.  xvi.); 
was  governed  mildly  by  Trajan,  who  even  supplied 
the  city,  during  a dearth,  with  corn  (Plin.  Panegyr. 
31.  § 23);  and  was  visited  by  Hadrian  in  A.  D.  122, 
who  has  left  a graphic  picture  of  the  populati-t. 
(Vonuc.  Saturn.  8.)  The  first  important  change 
in  their  polity  was  that  introduced  by  the  empcr»r 
Severus  in  a.  i>.  196.  The  Alexandrian  Greeks 
were  no  longer  formidable,  and  Severus  accordinzlr 
restored  their  senate  and  municipal  government. 
He  also  ornamented  the  city  with  a temple  of  Rben, 
and  with  a public  bath  — Thermae  Septimianae. 

Alexandreia,  however,  suffered  more  from  a sings 
visit  of  Carac&lla  than  from  the  tyranny  or  caprice 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  That  emperor  had  been 
ridiculed  by  its  satirical  populace  for  affecting  to  be 
the  Achilles  and  Alexander  of  his  time.  The  ru- 
mours or  caricatures  which  reached  him  in  Italy  were 
not  forgotten  on  his  tour  through  the  provinces;  and 
although  he  was  greeted  with  hecatombs  on  his  arri- 
val at  Alexandreia  in  a.  I>.  211  (Herudian.  iv.  9), 
he  did  not  omit  to  repay  the  insult  by  a general  mas- 
sacre of  the  youth  of  military  age.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxvii.  22;  Spartian.  Caracall.  6.)  Caracalla  also 
introduced  some  important  changes  in  the  civil  rela- 
tions of  the  Alexandrians.  To  mark  his  displeasure 
with  the  Greeks,  he  admitted  the  chief  men  of  tlx 
quarter  Rhacotis  — i.  e.  native  Egyptians — into 
the  Roman  senate  (Dion  Cass.  li.  17;  Spartian- 
CaracaU.  9):  he  patronised  a temple  of  Isis  at 
Rome;  and  he  punished  the  citizens  of  the  Brucheiua: 
by  retrenching  their  public  games  and  their  allow- 
ance of  com.  The  Greek  quarter  was  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  an  additional  Roman  garrison, 
and  its  inner  walls  were  repaired  and  lined  with 
forts. 

From  the  works  of  Aretaetis  (de  Morb.  Acut. 
i.)  we  learn  that  Alexandreia  was  visited  by  a pes- 
tilence in  the  reign  of  Gallus,  a.  d.  253.  In  265, 
the  prefect  Aemilianus  was  proclaimed  Caesar 
by  his  soldiers.  (T rebell.  Pol.  Trig.  Tyrtmn.  22, 
Gallien.  4.)  In  278,  the  name  of  Zenobia,  quern 
of  Palmyra,  appears  on  the  Alexandrian  coinage, 
and  the  city  had  its  full  share  of  the  evils  con- 
sequent upon  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  (Vopiac.  A urelian.  32.)  After  this 
period,  A.  D.  271,  Alexandreia  lost  much  of  its  pre- 
dominance iu  Egypt,  since  the  native  population, 
hardened  by  repeated  wars,  and  reinforced  by  Ara- 
bian immigrants,  had  become  a martial  and  turbulent 
race.  In  A.  r>.  297  (Eutrop.  ix.  22),  Diocletian  be- 
sieged and  regained  Alexandreia,  which  bad  declared 
itself  in  favour  of  the  usurper  Achillcus.  The  em- 
peror, however,  made  a lenient  use  of  his  victory, 
and  purchased  the  favour  of  the  populace  by  an 
increased  largess  of  com.  The  column,  now  well 
known  as  Pompey’s  Pillar,  once  supported  a statue 
of  this  emperor,  and  still  bears  on  its  base  the  in- 
scription, “ To  the  most  honoured  emperor,  the  de- 
liverer of  Alexandreia,  the  invincible  Diocletian." 

Alexandreia  had  its  full  share  of  the  pcrsecutirrii 
of  this  reign.  The  Jewish  rabbinism  and  Greek 
philosophy  of  the  dty  hail  paved  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  serious  temper  of  the  Egyptian 
population  sympathised  with  the  earnestness  uf  the 
new  faith.  The  Christian  population  of  Alexaa- 
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droia  was  accordingly  numerous  when  the  imperial 
edicts  were  put  in  force.  Nor  were  martyrs  wanting. 
The  city  was  already  an  episcopal  see;  and  its  bishop 
Peter,  with  the  presbyters  Faustus,  Dius,  and  Am- 
moiiius,  were  among  the  first  victims  of  Diocletian's 
rescript.  Tlie  Christian  annals  of  Alexandreia  have 
so  little  that  is  peculiar  to  the  city,  that  it  will 
suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  general  history  of 
the  Church. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  turn  from  the  Arian  and 
Athana&ian  feuds,  which  sometimes  deluged  the 
streets  of  the  city  with  b'ood,  and  sometimes  made 
necessary  the  intervention  of  the  Prefect,  to  the 
aspect  which  Alexandria  presented  to  the  Arabs,  in 
a.  n.  640,  after  so  many  revolutions,  civil  and  re- 
ligious. The  Pharos  and  Hcptaatadium  were  still 
uninjured:  the  Scbasto  or  Caesariuin,  the  Soma,  and 
the  Quarter  Rhacotis,  retained  almost  their  original 
grandeur.  But  tlie  Hippodrome  at  the  Canobic 
Gate  was  a ruin,  and  a new  Museum  hail  replaced 
in  the  Egyptian  Region  the  more  ample  structure  of 
the  Ptolemies  in  the  Brucheium.  The  Greek  quar- 
ter was  indeed  nearly  deserted:  the  Rcgio  Judaeorum 
was  occupied  by  a few  miserable  tenants,  who  pur- 
chased from  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  the  right  to 
follow  their  national  law.  The  Serapeion  had  been 
converted  into  a Cathedral ; and  some  of  the  more 
conspicuous  buildings  of  the  Hellenic  city  had  be- 
come the  Christian  Churches  of  St.  Mark,  St.  John, 
St.  Mary,  Ac.  Yet  Amrou  reported  to  his  master 
the  Khali f Omar  that  Alexandreia  was  a city  con- 
taining four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  public 
baths,  four  hundred  theatres,  forty  thousand  Jews 
who  paid  tribute,  and  twelve  thousand  persons  who 
sold  herbs.  (Eutych.  Anna l.  a.  d.  640.)  The 
result  of  Arabian  desolation  was,  that  the  city,  which 
had  dwindled  into  the  Egyptian  Quarter,  shrunk 
into  the  limits  of  the  Heptastadiuin,  and,  after  the 
year  1497,  when  the  Portuguese,  by  discovering  the 
passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  changed  the 
whole  current  of  Indian  trade,  it  degenerated  still 
further  into  an  obscure  town,  with  a population  of 
about  6000,  inferior  probably  to  that  of  the  original  1 
Rhacotis. 

Ruing  of  A lexandrria.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  (1)  indistinguishable  mounds  of 
masonry;  and  (2)  fragments  of  buildings  which 
may,  in  some  degree,  be  identified  with  ancient  sites 
or  structures. 

“ The  Old  Town"  is  snrrounded  by  a double 
wall,  with  lofty  towers,  and  five  gates.  The  Rosetta 
Gate  is  the  eastern  entrance  into  this  circuit;  but  it 
does  not  correspond  with  the  old  Canobic  Gate,  which 
was  half  a mile  further  to  the  cast.  The  space  in- 
closed is  about  10,000  feet  in  length,  and  in  its 
breadth  varies  from  3200  to  1600  feet.  It  contains 
generally  shapeless  masses  of  ruins,  consisting  of 
shattered  columns  and  capitals,  cisterns  choked  with 
rubbish,  and  fragments  of  pottery  and  glass.  Some 
of  the  mounds  are  covered  by  the  villas  and  gardens  of 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  AJexandreia.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  inclosnre,  and  probably  in  the  High 
Street  between  the  Canobic  and  Necropolitan  Gates, 
stood  a few  years  since  three  granite  columns.  They 
were  nearly  opposite  the  Mosque  of  St.  Athanasius, 
and  were  perhaps  the  last  remnants  of  tho  colonnade 
which  lined  the  High  Street-  (From  this  mosque 
was  taken,  in  1801,  the  sarcophagus  of  green 
breccia  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.) 
Until  December,  1841,  there  was  also  on  the  road 
hading  to  the  Rosetta  Gate  the  base  of  another 
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similar  cormnn.  But  these,  as  well  as  other  rem- 
nants of  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  have  disap- 
peared; although,  twenty  years  ago,  the  intersection 
of  its  two  main  streets  was  distinctly  visible,  at  a 
point  near  tlie  Frank  Square,  and  not  very  far  from 
the  Catholic  convent.  Excavations  in  the  Old 
Town  occasionally,  indeed,  bring  to  light  parts  of 
statues,  large  columns,  and  fragments  of  masonry: 
but  tlie  ground-plan  of  Alexandre ia  is  now  pro- 
bably lost  irretrievably,  as  the  mins  have  been  con- 
verted into  building  materials,  without  note  being 
taken  at  Jhe  time  of  the  site  or  character  of  the 
remnants  removed.  Vestiges  of  baths  and  other 
buildings  may  be  traced  along  the  inner  and  outer 
bay;  and  numerous  tanks  arc  still  in  use  which 
formed  part  of  the  cisterns  that  supplied  tlie  city 
with  Nile-water.  They  were  often  of  considerable 
size;  were  built  under  the  houses;  and,  being  arched 
and  coated  with  a thick  red  plaster^  have  in  many 
cases  remained  perfect  to  this  day.  One  set  of 
these  reservoirs  runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  issue  of 
the  Mali  mood  eh  Canal,  which  nearly  represents  the 
old  Canobic  Canal;  others  are  found  in  the  convents 
which  occupy  part  of  the  site  of  the  Old  Town; 
and  others  again  are  met  with  below  the  mound  of 
Pompey’s  Pillar.  The  descent  into  these  chambers 
is  either  by  steps  in  the  side  or  by  an  opening  in  the 
roof,  through  which  the  water  is  drawn  up  by 
ropes  and  buckets. 

The  most  striking  remains  of  ancient  AJexandreia 
are  the  Obelisks  and  Pompcy’s  Pillar.  The  former 
are  universally  known  by  the  inappropriate  name  of 
“ Cleopatra's  Needles."  The  fame  of  Cleopatra  has 
preserved  her  memory  among  the  illiterate  Arabs, 
who  regard  her  as  a kind  of  enchantress,  and  ascribe 
to  her  many  of  tlie  great  works  of  her  capital, — the 
Pharos  and  Heptastadium  included.  Meselleh  is, 
moreover,  the  Arabic  word  for  “ a packing  Needle," 
and  is  given  generally  to  obelisks.  The  two  columns, 
however,  which  bear  this  appellation,  are  red  granite 
obelisks  winch  were  brought  by  one  of  the  Caesars 
from  Heliopolis,  and,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvi.  9), 
were  set  up  in  front  of  the  Scboste  or  Cae&arium. 
They  arc  about  57  paces  apart  from  each  other:  one 
is  still  vertical,  the  other  has  been  thrown  down. 
They  stood  each  on  two  steps  of  white  limestone. 
The  vertical  obelisk  b 73  feet  high,  the  diameter  at 
its  base  is  7 feet  and  7 inches;  the  fallen  obelisk 
has  been  mutilated,  and,  with  the  same  diameter,  is 
shorter.  The  Utter  was  presented  by  Mohammed 
Ali  to  the  English  government : and  the  propriety  of 
its  removal  to  EngUnd  has  been  discussed  during 
the  present  year.  Pliny  ( L c.)  ascribes  them  to  an 
Egyptian  king  named  Mcsphrea : nor  is  he  altogether 
wrong.  The  Pharaoh  whose  oval  they  exhibit  was 
the  third  Thothmes,  and  in  Manetho’s  list  the  first 
and  second  Thothmes(  18th  Dynasty:  Kenrick,  vol.  ii. 
p.  199)  are  written  as  Mesphra-Thothmosb.  Ra- 
ineses III.  and  Osirei  II.,  his  third  successor,  have 
also  their  ovals  upon  these  obelisks. 

Pompey’s  Pillar,  as  it  b erroneously  termed,  b de- 
nominated by  tlie  Arabs  A mood  i gotcari;  sari  or  go- 
t oari  being  applied  by  them  to  any  lofty  monument 
which  suggests  the  image  of  a “ mast."  It  might 
more  properly  1*  termed  Diocletian’s  Pillar,  since  a 
statue  of  that  emperor  once  occupied  its  summit,  com- 
memorating the  capture  of  Alexandreia  in  a.  d.  29  < , 
after  an  obstinate  siege  of  eight  months.  The  t >tal 
height  of  thb  column  b 98  feet  9 inches,  the  sbatt 
is  73  feet,  the  circumference  29  feet  8 inches,  and 
, the  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  capital  b 16  feet  b 
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inches.  The  shaft,  capital,  and  pedestal  are  ap- 
parently of  different  ages;  the  latter  are  of  very  in- 
ferior workmanship  to  the  shaft.  The  substructions 
of  the  column  are  fragments  of  older  monuments,  and 
the  name  of  Psammetichus  with  a few  hieroglyphics 
is  inscribed  upon  them. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Pompey’s  Pillar  is  very 
doubtful.  It  has  been  derived  from  IIofivaSN,  “ con- 
ducting," since  the  column  served  for  a land-mark. 
In  the  inscription  copied  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
and  Mr.  Suit,  it  is  stated  that  “ Publius,  the  Eparch 
of  Egypt.”  erected  it  in  honour  of  Diocletian.  For 
Publius  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  “ Pnmpeius." 
The  Pillar  originally  sto>xl  in  the  centre  of  a paved 
area  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground,  like  so  many 
of  the  later  Roman  memorial  columns.  The  pave- 
ment, however,  has  long  been  broken  up  and  carried 
away.  If  Arabian  traditions  may  la*  trusted,  this 
now  solitary  pillar  once  stood  in  a St<«i  with  400 
others,  and  formed  part  of  the  peristyle  of  the  an- 
cient Serapeion. 

Next  in  interest  are  the  Catacombs  or  remain*;  of 
the  ancient  Necropolis  beyond  the  Western  Gate. 
The  approach  to  this  «-emctery  was  through  vineyards 
and  gardens,  which  both  Athenueus  and  Strabo  cele- 
brate. The  extent  of  the  Catacombs  is  remarkable: 
they  are  cut  partly  in  a ridge  of  sandy  calcareous 
stone,  aud  partly  in  the  calcareous  rook  that  faces 
the  sea.  They  all  communicate  with  the  sea  by 
narrow  vaults,  and  the  most  spacious  of  them  is 
about  3830  yds.  SW.  of  Pompey's  Pillar.  Their 
stylo  of  decoration  is  purely  Greek,  and  in  one  of 
the  chambers  are  a Doric  entablature  and  mould- 
ings, which  evince  no  decline  in  art  at  the  period  of 
their  erection.  Several  tombs  in  that  direction,  at 
the  waters  edge,  and  some  even  below  its  level,  are 
entitled  “ Bagni  Hi  Cleopatra." 

A more  particular  account  of  the  Ruin»  of  Alex- 
andreia will  be  found  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's 
Topography  of  Thebes,  p.  380,  seq.,  and  his  Hand- 
Book  for  Travellers  fa  Egypt,  pp.  7 1 — 100,  Murray, 
1847.  Besides  the  references  already  given  for 
Alexandria,  its  topography  and  history,  the  follow- 
ing writers  may  be  consulted:  — Strab.  p.  791,  seq  ; 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 9,  vii.  5.  §§  13,  14,  &c.  Ac.;  Diod. 
xvii.  52;  Pausan.  v.  21,  viii.  33;  Arrinn,  Exp. 
Alex.  iii.  1.  § 5,  scq.;  Q.  Curtins,  iv.  8.  §2,  x.  10. 
§20;  Plut.  Alex.  26;  Mela,  i.  9.  §9;  Plin.  v.  10, 
11;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  16;  It.  Anton,  pp.  57,  70; 
Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  28;  Polyb.  xxxix.  14 ; Caesar,  B.  C. 
iii.  1 1 2.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALEXAXDREIA  ($  'KK^Mpua).  Besides  the 
celebrated  Alexandreia  mentioned  above,  there  were 
several  other  towns  of  this  name,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander or  his  successors. 

1.  In  Aracmosia,  also  called  Alexandropolis,  on 
the  river  Arachotus;  its  site  is  unknown.  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

2.  In  Ariana  (v  Is  'A/doir,  or  Alexandreia  Arion 
as  Pliny,  vi.  17,  names  it?,  the  chief  city  of  the 
country,  now  Herat , the  capital  of  Khorassan , a 
town  which  has  a considerable  trade.  The  tradition 
is  that  Alexander  the  Great  founded  this  Alexandria, 
hut  like  others  of  the  name  it  was  probably  only  so 
called  in  honour  of  him.  (Strab.  pp.  514,  516,  723; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

3.  In  Bactriana,  a town  in  Bactriana,  near 
Ractra  (Steph.  Byz.). 

4.  In  Cakmaxia,  the  capital  of  the  country,  now 
Kcrmasu  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

5.  Ad  IasuM  (Ji  war*  "lower:  Alexandreum, 
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Iskendtrnn),  a town  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Gulf  «4 
Issns,  und  probably  on  or  close  to  the  site  of  the 
Myriandnis  of  Xenophon  (A  nab.  i.  4),  and  Arrian 
(Anab.  ii.  6).  It  teems  probable  that  the  place  re- 
reived  a new  name  in  honour  of  Alexander.  Sie- 
phanus  mentions  both  Myriandrus  and  Alexandria  id 
Cilicia, by  which  he  means  this  place;  but  this  dors 
not  prove  that  then*  were  two  towns  in  his  time. 
Both  Steplmnus  and  Strabo  (p.  676)  place  this  Alex- 
andreia in  Cilicia  [Amakuh].  A place  called  dumb's 
Well,  in  the  neigliboariiood  of  Jskenderttn,  has  been 
supposed  tube  the  site  of  Myriandrus  ( London  Geog. 
Joum.  vol.vii.  p.  414);  but  no  proof  is  given  of  tlu.s 
assertion,  Iskendrrun  is  about  6 miles  SSW.  of  the 
Pylae  Ciliciae  direct  distance.  [A man U8. 3 The 

place  is  unhealthy  in  summer,  and  contained  only 
sixty  or  seventy  mean  houses  when  Niebuhr  visited 
it ; but  in  recent  times  it  is  said  to  have  iinproved. 

( Niebuhr,  Reisebeschreibvng,  voh  iii.  p.  19 ; a 

Geog.  Joum.  vol.  x.  p.  511.)  » 

6.  0X1  AX  A.  [SOODIANA.] 

7.  In  P AROPAMISCS.  [Paropamisadak.] 

8.  TROA8  (’A.\*{defyjfia  7/  Tpciax),  soinethnes 
called  siinplv  Alexandreia,  and  sometimes  Troas  (Acts 
A post.  xvi.  8),  now  Eski  Stambul  or  Old  Sta/>dr*t, 
was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  opposite  to  the 
tout  h en? tern  point  of  the  island  of  Tenedaa,  and 
north  of  Assus.  It  was  founded  by  Antigonus,  une 
of  the  most  able  of  Alexander’s  successors,  under  the 
name  of  Antigoneia  Troas,  and  peopled  with  settlers 
from  Scepsis  and  other  neighbouring  towns.  It  was 
improved  by  Lv.iimachus  king  of  Thrace,  and  named 
Alexandreia  Troas;  but  both  names,  Antigoneia,  and 
Alexandreia,  appear  on  some  coins.  It  was  a flou- 
rishing place  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  hail  re- 
ceived a Roman  colony  when  Strabo  wrote  (p.  593), 
which  was  sent  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  the 
name  Cot-  Avo.  Troas  on  a coin  shows.  Jn 
the  time  of  Hadrian  an  aqueduct  several  miles  in 
length  was  constructed,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
H erodes  Atticus,  to  bring  water  to  the  city  from  Idj. 
Many  of  the  supports  of  the  aqueduct  still  remain, 
hut  all  the  arches  are  broken.  The  ruins  of  this 
city  cover  a large  surface.  Chandler  says  that  the 
walls,  the  largest  part  of  which  remain,  are  several 
miles  in  circumference.  The  remains  of  the  Thermae 
or  baths  arc  very  considerable,  and  doubtless  belong 
to  the  Roman  period.  There  is  little  marble  on  the 
site  of  the  rity,  f«*r  the  materials  have  been  carried 
off  to  build  houses  and  public  edifices  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  place  is  now  nearly  deserted. 

There  is  a story,  perhaps  not  worth  much,  that  the 
dictator  Caesar  thought  of  transferring  the  sent  of 
empire  to  this  Alexandreia  or  to  Ilium  (Suet.  Coes. 
79);  and  some  writers  have  conjectured  that  Au- 
gustus had  a like  design,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Horace  (Com.  iii.  3. 37,  Ac.).  It  may 
be  true  that  Constantine  thought  of  Alexandreia 
(//toim.  ii.  30)  for  his  new  capital,  but  in  the  end 
he  made  a tatter  rejection. 

9.  Ui.ti.ma  (’AA tf,dvZpua  ltrx^T *f.  *w  ,AA«(aj>- 

bpia  fara,  Appian,  Syr.  57),  a city  founded  among 
the  Scythians,  according  to  Appian.  It  was  founded 
by  Alexander  upon  the  Jaxartcs,  which  the  Greeks 
called  the  Tanais,  as  a bulwark  against  the  eastern 
barbarians  The  colonists  were  Hellenic  mercenaries, 
Macedonians  who  were  past  service,  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  barbarians:  the  city  was  60  stadia  in  circuit 
(Arrian,  A nab.  iv.  1.  3;  Curtius,  vii.  6.)  There  is 
no  evidence  to  determine  the  exact  site,  which  may 
ta  that  of  Khodjend , as  some  suppose.  [G.  L.J 
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ALEXANDKl  ARAE  or  COLUMNAR  ( oi 
’AAfldr&pou  fiwuoi).  It  was  a well-known  custom 
of  the  ancient  conquerors  from  Sesostris  downwards  J 
to  mark  their  progress,  and  especially  its  furthest  ' 
limits,  by  monuments;  and  thus,  in  Central  Asia, 
near  the  river  Jaxartes  (5tAotm),  there  were  shown  j 
altars  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  Cyrus,  Snniramis  1 
and  Alexander.  (Plin.  vL  16.  s.  18;  Solin.  49.) 
Pliny  ndd-i  that  Alexander’s  soldiers  supposed  the  ' 
Jaxartes  t4>  be  the  TanaTs.  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  § 26) 
■actually  places  altars  of  Alexander  on  the  true 
TanaTs  which  Amtnianus  Marcellinu.s  | 

(xxii.  8),  earning  the  confusion  a step  further,  [ 
transfers  to  the  Borystlienes.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  I 
pp.  38,  40,  71,  191,  196.)  Respecting  Alexander's  ! 
altars  in  India,  see  Hyimiasis.  [P.  S.]  ■ 

A'LGIDUS  ('AA7i5of),  a mountain  of  Latium,  [ 
forming  jairt  of  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Albau  I 
Hills,  though  detached  from  the  central  summit,  the 
Moils  Albnnus  or  Monte  Caro,  and  separated,  as  | 
well  from  that  as  from  the  Tnsculau  hills,  by  an  I 
elevated  valley  of  considerable  breadth.  The  extent  ! 
in  which  the  name  was  applietl  is  not  certain,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  a general  appellation  fur  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  Alban  group,  rather  than 
that  of  a particular  mountain  summit.  It  is  cele- 
brated by  Horace  for  its  black  woods  of  holm-oaks 
(niyrae  f tract  frond  is  in  Alyido"),  and  for  its  cold 
and  snowy  climate  Alyido,  Conn.  i.  21.  C, 

iii.  23.  9,  iv.  4.  58):  but  its  lower  slopes  became  I 
afterwards  much  frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  j 
us  a place  of  summer  retirement,  whence  Silius  Itali- 
cus  gives  it  the  epithet  of  nmotna  Alyida  (Sil. 
Hal.  xii.  536;  Martial,  x.  30.  6).  It  has  now  very  j 
much  resumed  its  ancient  aspect,  ami  is  covered  w ith  * 
dense  forests,  which  arc  frequently  the  haunts  of  ' 
banditti. 

At  an  earlier  ]*ri«Kl  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  Rome,  being  the  theatre  of  numberless 
conflicts  between  the  Romans  and  Aequians.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  it  was — as  supposed  by  Dionysius 
(x.  21),  who  is  followed  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  ii.  p.258) 
— ever  included  in  the  proper  territories  of  the 
Aequians:  the  expressions  of  Livy  would  certainly 
lead  to  a contrary  conclu>i on:  but  it  was  continually 
nr cupied  by  them  as  an  advanced  post,  which  at  once 
secured  their  own  communications  with  the  Volsdans, 
and  interrejTted  those  of  the  Romans  and  Latins  with 
their  allies  the  Hcmicaus.  The  elevated  plain 
which  separated  it  from  the  Tuaculan  hills  thus 
tieenme  their  habitual  field  of  battle.  (Liv.  iii.  2, 
23,  25,  Ac.;  Dion.  Hal.  x.  21,  xi.  3,  23,  Ac.;  Ovid, 
Fast.  vi.  721.)  Of  the  exploits  of  which  it  was  the 
scene,  the  most  celebrated  are  the  victory  of  Cinciu- 
natus  over  the  Aequians  under  Cloelius  (Jracchus, 
in  d.  c.  458,  and  that  of  Postumius  Tubcrtus,  in 
B.  c.  428,  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Aequians 
and  Vohclans.  The  last  occasion  on  which  we  find 
the  former  people  encamping  on  Mt.  Algidus,  was  in 
B.  c.  41 5. 

In  several  passages  Dionysius  speaks  of  a town 
named  Algidus,  but  Livy  nowhere  alludes  to  the 
existence  of  such  a place,  nor  does  his  narrative 
admit  of  the  supposition:  and  it  is  probable  that 
Dionvsius  lias  mistake!!  the  language  of  the  an- 
nalists, owl  rendered  “ in  Algido"  by  ir  woA*»  ’AA- 
y'ity.  (Diuiivs.  x.  21,  xi.  3;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  *A\yi- 
8of,  probably  copies  Dionysius.)  In  Strabo’s  time, 
however,  it  is  certain  tlutt  there  was  a small  town 
( voAi'x*'101')  *l,c  (Strab.  p.  237):  but  if 

we  can  construe  his  wurds  strictly,  this  must  have 
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been  lower  down,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill; 
and  was  probably  a growth  of  Liter  times.  It  was 
situated  on  the  Via  Latina;  and  the  gorge  or  narrow 
pass  through  which  that  road  emerged  from  the  hills 
is  still  called  la  Cara  tlrlC  Aylio , the  latter  word 
being  evidently  a corruption  of  Algidus.  (Nibbv, 
Min  form  di  Roma , vol.  i.  p.  123.) 

We  find  mention  in  very  early  times  of  a temple 
of  Fortune  ou  Mt.  Algidus  (Liv.  xxi.  62),  and  we 
learn  also  that  the  mountain  it.-olf  was  sacred  to 
Diana,  who  ap|tcar*  to  have  had  there  a temple  of 
ancient  celebrity.  (Hor.  farm.  Saec.  69.)  Exist- 
ing remains  ou  the  summit  of  one  of  the  )<euksof  the 
ridge  ate  referred,  with  much  probability,  to  this 
temple,  which  apjean  to  have  stood  on  an  elevated 
platform,  supported  by  terraces  and  walls  of  a very 
massive  construction,  giving  to  the  whole  much  of 
the  character  of  a fortress,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  These  remains 
— which  are  not  easy  of  access,  on  account  of  the 
dense  woods  with  which  they  arc  surrounded,  and 
lienee  appear  to  have  been  unknowu  to  earlier  writers 
— are  described  by  Cell  ( Tojtoyraphy  of  Rome,  p. 
42)  and  Nibbv  ( Dinlonii  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  121), 
but  molt  fullv  and  accurately  by  Abcken  ( J/i’Wt7- 
I (alien,  p.  215).  ' ' [E.H.B.] 

AL1NDA  (*AAi y&a : Eth.  ’AAieStoj),  a city  of 
Curia,  which  was  surrendered  to  Alexander  by  Ada, 
queeu  of  Curia.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Curia  (Arrian.  A nab.  i.  23;  St  mb.  p.  657).  Its 
position  seems  to  be  properly  fixed  by  Fellows  ( Mis- 
coc cries  in  J.ycia , p.  58)  at  Memmeeryct- dewy , 
between  Arab  llissa  and  Karpuslee,  on  a steep 
ruck.  He  found  no  inscriptions,  but  out  of  twenty 
copper  coins  obtained  here  five  bad  the  epigraph 
Alinda.  [G.  L.] 

ALllTIE'RA  {'AX'afnjpa,  Puns.;  Aliphcru,  Liv.; 
*AA i<pupa,  Polyb.:  Eth.  ’AAi^rjptoj,  ’AAKp^paou,  on 
coins  AA14EIPEHN,  Aliphiracus,  Plin.  iv.  6.  b.  It). 

§ 22),  a town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Cvnuria, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Alipherus,  a son  of  Lyeaon. 
was  situated  upon  a steep  and  lofty  hill,  40  stadia  S. 
of  the  Alpheius  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Elis.  A 
large  number  of  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Mega- 
lopolis upon  the  foundation  of  the  latter  city  in 
B.  c.  371;  hut  it  still  continued  to  lie  a place  of 
some  importance.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Eluaus  by 
Lydiadcs,  when  tyrant  of  Megalopolis;  but  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  Philip  iu  the  Social  War,  n.  c. 
219,  and  restored  to  Megalopolis.  It  contained 
temples  of  Asclepius  and  Athena,  and  a celebrated 
bronze  statue  by  llypatodorus  of  the  latter  goddess, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  here.  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  this  town  on  the  hill  of 
Ner&citta,  which  has  a tabular  summit  about  800 
yards  long  in  the  direction  of  E.  and  W.,  100  yards 
broad,  and  surrounded  by  remains  of  Hellenic  walls. 
At  the  south-eastern  angle,  a part  rather  higher 
than  the  rest  formed  an  acropolis:  it  was  about 
70  yards  long  and  half  as  much  broad.  The  walls 
are  built  of  polygonal  and  regular  masonry  inter- 
mixed. ( Paus.  viii.  3.  § 4.  26.  § 5,  27  §§  4,  7 ; 
Polyb.  iv.  77,  78;  Liv.  xxviii.  8;  Steph.  It.  s.  ♦*.; 
Leake,  Morra,  toI.  ii.  p.  72,  seq. : Ross,  R risen  »»» 
l*eloiHmnts,  vol.  i.  p.  102;  Curtins,  J'cloponncsor, 
vol.  i.  p.  361,  seq.) 

ALPSO  or  ALI'SUM  (’EAhrafv,  *AA«nror : J*f- 
j haps  Elstn , near  Ruder l/orn'),  a strong  fortress  in 
Germany,  built  by  Dnuus  in  p.c.  11,  for  the  pw- 
! j»ose  of  securing  the  advantages  which  had  been 
i gained,  and  to  have  a safe  place  iu  which  the  Rom*115 
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might  m.  'rdaiu  themselves  against  the  Cherusri  and 
Sigambri.  It  was  situated  at  the  point  where  the  ! 
Kliso  empties  itself  into  the  Lupia  (Lippe,  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  33.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
place  thus  described  by  Dion  Cassia*  under  the  name 
‘EAurwv,  is  the  same  as  the  Aliso  mentioned  by 
Velleius  (ii.  120)  and  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  7),  and 
which  in  A.  D.  9,  after  the  defeat  of  Varus,  was  taken 
by  the  Germans.  In  a.  d.  15  it  was  reconquered  by  j 
the  Romans;  bnt  being,  the  year  after,  berieged  by 
the  Germans,  it  was  relieved  by  Germanicus.  S«» 
long  as  the  Romans  were  involved  in  wars  with  the 
Germans  in  their  own  country,  Aliso  was  a place  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  a military  road  with 
strong  fortifications  kept  up  the  connection  between 
Aliso  and  the  Rhine.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
probably  taken  from  the  little  river  Eliso,  on  whose 
bank  it  stood.  The  ’'AArnrov  (in  Ptolemy  ii.  11)  is 
probably  only  another  form  of  the  name  of  this  fortress. 
Much  has  been  written  in  modern  times  upon  the  : 
site  of  the  ancient  Aliso,  and  different  results  have 
been  arrived  at ; but  from  the  accurate  description  of 
Dion  Cassius,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  the  vil- 
lage of  Flsen,  about  two  miles  from  Paderbom , situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  A hue  (Eliso)  and  Lippe 
(Lupia),  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aliso.  (Ledebur, 
Skis  Land  u.  Volk  der  Bructerer , p.  209,  foil.; 
W.  E.  Giofers,  De  Alisone  Costello  Commentatio, 
Crefeld,  1844,  8vo.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LIUM.  [Acuorbia.] 

ALLA'RIA(’AAAapia:  Fth.  ’AAAapianji),  a city 
of  Crete  of  uncertain  site,  of  which  coins  are  extant, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on 
the  reverse  a figure  of  Heracles  standing.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 


A'LLIA  or  ATIA*  (6  A Afar,  Plut.)  a small 
river  which  flows  into  the  Tiber,  on  its  left  bank, 
about  1 1 miles  N.  of  Rome.  It  was  on  its  banks 
that  the  Romans  sustained  the  memorable  defeat  by 
the  Gauls  under  Brennus  in  b.  c.  390,  which  led  to 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  bar- 
barians. On  this  account  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  the  16th  of  July  (xv.  Kal.  Sex- 
tiles),  called  the  Dies  Allien  sis,  was  over  after  re- 
garded as  disastrous,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  trans- 
act any  public  business  on  it.  (Liv.  vi.  1,  28; 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  717;  Tar.  Ilist.  ii.  9 1 ; Varr.  de  L.  L. 
vi.  §32;  Lucan,  vii.  408 ; Cic.  Ep.  ad  Alt.  ix.  5; 
Kal.  Amitem.  ap.  Orell.  Jnscr.  vol.  ii.  p.  394.) 
A few  years  later,  b.c.  377,  the  Praenestines  and 
their  allies,  during  a war  with  Rome,  took  up  a 
position  on  the  Allia,  trusting  that  it  would  prove 
of  evil  omen  to  their  adversaries;  but  their  hopes 

* According  to  Niebuhr  (vol.  ii.  p.  533,  not.) 
the  correct  form  is  Alia,  bnt  the  ordinary  form 
Alma  is  supported  by  many  good  M.SS.,  and  retained 
by  the  most  recent  editor  of  Livy.  The  note  of 
Servios  {ad  Aen.  vii.  717)  is  certainly  founded  on 
a misconception. 
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were  deceived,  and  they  were  totally  defeated  by 
the  dictator  Cincinnatns.  (Liv.  vL  28;  Eutrop.  ii. 
2.)  The  situation  of  this  celebrated,  but  insignifi- 
cant, stream  is  marked  with  unusual  precision  by 
Livy:  “ Aegre  (hostibus)  ad  undeciinum  lajmiem 
occursum  cst,  qua  tinmen  Allia  Crustuminis  munti- 
biiH  pracalto  defluens  alveo,  baud  niultum  infra  viam 
Tiberino  amni  miscetur.”  (v.  37.)  The  Gauls  wen* 
advancing  upon  Rome  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  “ via  " here 
mentioned  is  the  Via  Saiaria,  and  the  correctness 
of  the  distance  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch(Cam*/Ll8), 
who  reckons  it  at  90  stadia,  and  by  Eutropius  (i.  20), 
while  Vibius  Sequester,  who  places  it  at  14  miles 
from  Rome  (p.  3),  is  an  authority  of  no  value  on 
such  a point.  Notwithstanding  this  accurate  de- 
scription, the  identification  of  the  river  designated 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  doubt  and  discussion, 
principally  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  there 
is  no  stream  which  actually  crosses  the  Via  Sabuit 
at  the  required  distance  from  Rome.  Indeed  the 
only  two  streams  which  can  in  any  degree  deserve 
the  title  of  rivers,  that  flow  into  this  part  of  the 
Tiber,  are  the  Rio  del  Mosso,  which  crosses  the 
modern  road  at  the  Osteria  del  Grillo  about  1 8 miles 
from  Rome,  and  the  Fosso  di  Conca , which  rises  at 
a place  called  Conca  (near  the  site  of  Kiculea), 
about  13  miles  from  Rome,  but  flows  in  a southerly 
direction  and  crosses  the  Via  Saiaria  at  Malpasso. 
not  quite  7 miles  from  the  city.  The  former  of 
these,  though  supposed  by  Cluvcrius  to  be  the  Allia, 
is  not  only  much  too  distant  from  Rome,  but  docs 
not  correspond  with  the  description  of  Livy,  as  it 
flows  through  a nearly  flat  country,  and  its  banks 
are  low  and  defenceless.  The  Fosso  di  Conca  on 
the  contrary  is  too  near  to  Rome,  where  it  crosses 
the  road  and  enters  the  Tiber;  on  which  account 
Nibby  and  Cell  hare  supposed  the  battle  to  have 
been  fought  higher  up  its  course,  above  Torre  di 
S.  Giovanni.  But  the  expressions  of  Livy  above 
cited  and  his  whole  narrative  clearly  prove  that  he 
conceived  the  battle  to  have  been  fought  close  to 
the  Tiber,  so  that  the  Romans  rested  their  left  wing 
on  that  river,  and  their  right  on  the  Crustumian 
hills,  protected  by  the  reserve  force  which  was 
posted  on  one  of  thoso  hills,  and  against  which 
Rreunas  directed  his  first  attack.  Both  these  two 
rivers  must  therefore  be  rejected;  but  between  them 
are  two  smaller  streams  which,  though  little  more 
than  ditches  in  appearance,  flow  through  deep  and 
narrow  ravines,  where  they  issue  from  the  hills; 
the  first  of  these,  which  rises  not  far  from  the  Fosso 
di  Conca,  crosses  the  road  about  a mile  beyond 
I*a  Marcigliana , and  rather  more  than  9 from 
Rome;  the  second,  called  the  Scolo  del  Cos  ale,  about 
3 miles  further  on,  at  a spot  named  the  Fonts 
di  Papa , which  is  just  more  than  12  miles  from 
Rome.  The  choice  mast  lie  between  these  two,  of 
which  the  fonner  has  been  adopted  by  Uolstenius 
ami  Westphal,  but  the  latter  has  on  the  whole  the 
best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  Allia.  It 
coincides  in  all  respects  with  Livy's  desrriptim, 
except  that  the  distance  is  a mile  too  great ; but  the 
difference  in  the  other  case  is  greater,  and  the  cor- 
respondence in  no  other  respect  more  satisfactory. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  little  brook  at  Fcmte  di 
Papa  is  too  trifling  a stream  to  have  earned  such 
an  immortal  native,  it  may  be  olaerved  that  the 
very  particular  manner  in  which  Livy  describes  the 
i locality,  sufficiently  shows  that  it  was  not  one 
I necessarily  familiar  to  his  readers,  nor  does  any 
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mention  of  the  river  Allia  occur  at  a later  period 
of  Homan  history.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  709;  Uolsten. 
Adnot.  p.  127;  Westphal , Rbmitche  Kampagne , 
p.  127;  Gell’s  Top.  of  Rome , p.  44 — 48;  Hibby, 
Diniomi  di  Roma , vol.  L p.  125;  Reich  aril,  The- 
tour.  Topogr.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALLl'FAE  (’AAA i$al,  Strab.,  Diod.;  'AAAi <pa, 
Ptol.,  Eth.  Allifanus:  A life),  a city  of  Somnium, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vulturous,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lofty  mountain  group  now  called  the  Monte 
M at  esc.  It  was  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Campania, 
and  is  enumerated  among  the  Campanian  cities  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  9).  and  by  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  537); 
but  Strabo  expressly  calls  it  a Samnite  city  (p.  238). 
That  it  was  so  at  an  earlier  period  is  certain,  as  we 
find  it  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  that  people.  Thus,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  in  B.  c.  326,  it  was  one 
of  the  first  places  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans:  who,  however,  subsequently  lost  it,  and  it 
was  retaken  by  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  in  B.  c.  310. 
Again,  in  b.  c.  307,  a decisive  victory  over  the 
Samnites  was  gained  by  the  proconsul  Fabius  be- 
neath its  walls.  (Liv.  viii.  25,  ix.  38,  42;  Diod. 
xx.  35.)  Ihiring  the  Second  Punic  War  its  terri- 
tory was  alternately  traversed  or  occupied  by  the 
Romans  aud  by  Hannibal  (Lir.  xxii.  13,  17,  18, 
xxvi.  9),  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  town  itself. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the 
Samnites  which  had  survived  the  calamities  of  the 
Social  War:  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  and  fertile  territory  in  the  valley 
of  the  Vulturous,  which  appears  to  have  adjoined 
that  of  Venafrum.  (7 Vo  Plane.  9,  de  Leg.  Agr. 
li.  25.)  According  to  the  Liber  Coloniarutn 
(p.  231),  a colony  was  established  there  by  the 
triumvirs,  and  its  colonial  rank,  though  not  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
inscriptions.  These  also  attest  that  it  continued  to 
be  a place  of  importance  under  the  empire : and  was 
adorned  with  many  new  public  buildings  under  the 
reign  of  Hadrian.  (Zumpt,  de  Coloniit,  p.  335; 
Orell.  Inter.  140,  3887;  Rocnanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  451 
— 156.)  It  is  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on  the 
direct  road  from  Home  to  Beneventum  by  the  Via 
Latina,  at  the  distance  of  17  miles  from  Teanum, 
and  43  from  Beneventum ; but  the  latter  number  is 
certainly  too  large.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  122,  304.) 
The  modem  A life  is  a poor  and  decayed  place, 
though  it  still  retains  an  episcopal  see  and  the  title 
of  a city:  it  occupies  the  ancient  site,  and  has  pre- 
served great  part  of  its  ancient  walls  and  gates,  as 
well  as  numerous  other  vestiges  of  antiquity,  in- 
cluding the  remains  of  a theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
and  considerable  mins  of  Thermae,  which  appear  to 
have  been  constructed  on  a meet  extensive  and 
splendid  scale.  (Romanelli,  Lc.;  Craven.  Abruzzi, 
vol.  i.  p.  21.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALLO'BROGES  (’AAA 6€ptyei,  ’AAA<tepiry«,and 
’AAAdtfpoyer,  as  the  Greeks  write  the  name),  a 
Gallic  people,  whose  territory  lay  on  the  cast  side  of 
the  Rhone,  and  chiefly  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
Irara  (/acre).  On  the  west  they  were  bounded  by 
the  Sogusiani(Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10).  In  Caesar’s  time 
(A.  G.  i.  6)  the  Rhodanus,  near  its  outlet  from  the 
lake  Lomannus,  or  the  lake  of  Geneva,  was  the 
boundary  between  the  Allobrogea  and  the  Ilelvetii ; 
and  the  furthest  town  of  the  Allob ropes  on  the  Hel- 
vetic border  was  Geneva,  at  which  place  there  was 
a road  over  the  Rhone  into  the  Helvetic  territory  by 
a bridge.  The  Scquani  were  the  northern  ncigh- 
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hours  of  the  Allobrogea,  who  seem  to  have  had  some 
territory  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rhone  above  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  with  the  Arar  (Saone).  To 
the  south  of  the  Allobroges  were  the  Vocontii.  The 
limits  of  their  territory  may  be  generally  defined  in 
one  direction,  by  a line  drawn  from  Vienna  ( Vienne) 
on  the  Rhone,  which  was  their  chief  city,  to  Geneva 
on  the  Leman  lake.  Their  land  was  a wine  country. 

The  Allobroges  are  first  mentioned  in  history  as 
having  joined  Hannibal  b.  c.  218  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy  (Liv.  xxi.  31).  The  Aedui,  who  were  the 
first  allies  of  Rome  north  of  the  Alps,  having  com- 
plained of  the  incursions  of  the  Allobroges  into  their 
territory,  the  Allobroges  were  attacked  and  defeated 
near  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone  by 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (b.  c.  121),  who  from  his  vic- 
tory derived  the  cognomen  Allobrogicus.  Under 
Roman  dominion  they  became  a more  agricultural 
people,  as  Strabo  describes  them  (p.  185):  most  of 
them  lived  in  small  towns  or  villages,  and  their 
chief  place  was  Vienna.  The  Allobroges  were 
looked  on  with  suspicion  by  their  conquerors,  for 
though  conquered  they  retained  their  old  animosity ; 
and  their  dislike  of  Roman  dominion  will  explain 
the  attempt  made  by  the  conspirators  with  Catilino 
to  gain  over  the  Allobroges  through  some  ambas- 
sadors of  the  nation  who  were  then  in  Rome  (b.  c. 
63).  The  ambassadors,  however,  through  fear  or 
some  other  motive,  betrayed  the  conspirators  (Sail. 
Cat  41).  When  Caesar  was  governor  of  Gallia, 
the  Allobroges  north  of  the  Rhone  fled  to  him  for 
protection  against  the  Helvetii,  who  were  then 
marching  through  their  country,  b.  c.  58  (B.  G.  L 
11).  The  Allobroges  had  a senate,  or  some  body 
that  in  a manner  corresponded  to  the  Roman  senate 
(Cic.  Cat  iii.  5).  In  the  division  of  Gallia  under 
Augustas,  the  Allobroges  were  included  in  Nnrho- 
nensis,  the  Provincia  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  10);  and 
in  the  late  division  of  Gallia,  they  formed  the  Vien- 
nensis.  [G.L.] 

ALMA,  ALMUS  (vAA(ua,  Dion  Cass.  lv.  30; 
Aurcl.  Viet.  EpUom.  38,  Probut ; Eutrop.  ix.  17; 
Vopiscus,  Probut , 18),  a mountain  in  Lower  Pan- 
notiia,  near  Sirmium.  The  two  robber- chieftains 
Bato  made  this  mountain  their  stronghold  during 
the  Dalmatian  insurrection  in  a.  d.  6 — 7.  ( Diet . of 
Bingr.  art.  Bato.)  It  was  planted  with  vines  by 
the  emperor  Probus  about  a.  p.  280 — 81,  the  spot 
being  probably  recommended  to  him  by  its  contiguity 
to  his  native  town  of  Sirmium.  [W.  B.  D.] 
ALMO,  a small  river  flowing  into  the  Tiber  on 
its  left  bank,  just  below  the  walls  of  Rome.  Oviil 
calls  it  “ cursu  brevissimus  Almo”  (Met  xiv.  329), 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  he  regarded  the 
stream  that  rises  from  a copious  source  under  an 
artificial  grotto  at  a spot  called  La  Caffarella  as  the 
true  Almo.  This  stream  is,  however,  joined  by 
others  that  furnish  a much  larger  supply  of  water, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  which,  called  the 
Marrana  degli  Orti,  flows  from  the  source  near 
Marino  that  was  the  ancient  Aqua  Ferentina, 
another  is  commonly  known  as  the  Acqua  Santa. 
The  grotto  and  source  already  mentioned  were  long 
regarded,  but  certainly  without  foundation,  as  those 
of  Egeria,  and  the  Vallis  Egcrioe  was  supposed  to 
be  the  Valle  della  Caffarella , through  which  the 
Almo  flows.  The  grotto  itself  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  in  imperial  times:  it  contains  a marble 
figure,  much  mutilated,  which  is  probably  that  of 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  stream,  or  the  god  Almo. 
(Nardini,  Roma  Antica , vol.  i.  pp.  157— 161,  will* 
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X’ibby’s  note--, ; Nibby,  Ifintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i. 
p.  130;  Gcll,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  48;  Burgess,  An- 
tiquities of  Rome , vol.  i.  p.  107.)  From  this 
.spot,  which  is  about  half  a mile  from  the  church  of 
S.  Sebastiano,  and  two  miles  from  the  pates  of 
Home,  the  Alino  luis  a course  of  between  3 and 
4 miles  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber,  crossing  on 
tlie  way  both  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Ostien>is. 
It  was  at  the  sjwt  where  it  joins  the  Tiber  that  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Cybcle  was  landed,  when  it  was 
brought  from  Fessiuus  in  Phrygia  to  Home  in  n.  c. 
204 ; and  in  memory  of  this  circumstance  the  sin- 
gular ceremony  was  observed  of  washing  the  imago 
of  the  goddess  herself,  as  well  as  her  sacred  imple- 
ments, in  the  W'atcrs  of  the  Almo,  on  a certain  day 
(6  Kal.  Apr.,  or  the  27th  of  March)  in  every  year: 
a su|)crstition  which  subsisted  down  to  the  final 
extinction  of  paganism.  (Or.  Fast.  iv.  337 — 340; 
I, man.  i.  600;  Martial,  iii.  47.  2;  St  at.  Site.  v.  1. 
222;  Sil.  ltal.  viii.  365;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3.  § 7.) 
The  little  stream  appears  to  have  retained  the  name 
of  Almo  as  late  as  the  seventh  century;  it  is  now 
commonly  called  the  Acquataccia,  a name  which  is 
►up posed  by  some  to  be  a corruption  of  Acqua 
dA ppia,  from  its  crossing  the  Via  Appia.  The  spot 
where  it  is  traversed  by  that  road  was  about  1 \ mile 
from  the  ancient  Porta  Capena;  but  the  first  region 
of  the  city,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Au- 
gustus, was  extended  to  the  very  bank  of  the  Almo. 
(Preller,  Die  Regionen  Roms , p.  2.)  [K.  H.  B.]  j 

ALMO'PIA  (’AAuen'a),  a district  in  Macedonia  \ 
inhabited  by  the  AutOPES  (*AAp«w«t),  is  said  to  j 
have  been  one  of  the  early  conquests  of  the  Argive  ] 
colony  of  the  Temenidae.  I.eukc  supposes  it  to  be 
tlie  same  country  now  called  Moglena.  which  bar-  I 
dered  upon  the  ancient  Ede-sa  to  the  XK.  Ptolemy  | 
assigns  to  the  Almojjes  three  towns,  Hanna  ("O pt*a),  1 
Kuropus  (Efipunroi),  and  A]nalus  ('Ai^aAoj). 
(Time.  ii.  99;  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Lycophr.  1238;  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  §24;  Leake,.1 Vorthern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.444.) 

ALONTA  ('AA6ma:  Terek),  one  of  tho  chief 
rivers  of  Sannntia  Asiatica,  flowing  into  the  W.  side 
of  tho  Caspian,  S.  of  the  IJdon  (OWwr,  Kouma ), 
which  is  S.  of  the  Hha  ( Volga).  This  order,  given 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  § 12),  seems  sufficient  to  identify 
the  rivers;  as  the  Kha  is  certainly  the  Volga , and 
the  Kouma  and  Terek  arc  the  only  large  rivers  that 
can  answer  to  the  other  two.  The  Terek  rises  in 
M.  Fibrous,  the  highest  summit  of  tlie  Caucasus, 
and  after  a rapid  course  nearly  due  E.  for  350  miles, 
falls  into  tlie  Caspian  by  several  mouths  near  44° 
X*.  lat.  [1*.  8.1 

A'LOPE  ('AAdrij:  Fth.  'AAowlnjr.  ’AAowevs). 

1.  A town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  placed  by  Stc- 
phanus  between  I-arissa  Crcinaste  and  Echinus. 
There  was  a dispute  among  tho  ancient  critics 
whether  this  town  was  the  same  as  tho  Alope  in 
Homer(/l.ii.682;  Strab. pp.427, 432;  Steph. B. #.«.). 

2.  A town  of  the  Opintian  Locrians  on  the  coast 
between  Daphnus  and  Cyntis.  Its  mins  have  been 
discovered  by  Gcll  on  an  insulated  hill  near  the 
shore.  (Thuc.  ii.  26;  Strab.  p.  426;  ScyL  p 23; 
Gell,  Diner.  p.233.) 

3.  A town  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  of  uncertain 
site.  (Strab.  p.427.) 

ALOTECE.  [Attica.] 

ALOPECONNE*SUS  (’AAomirdio'TjfToj),  a town 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 
It  was  an  Aeolian  colony,  and  was  believed  t a have 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  tliat  the  settlers  were 
directed  by  an  oracle  to  establish  the  colony,  where 
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they  should  first  meet  a fox  with  its  cub.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  Scymuus,  29;  Liv.  xxxi.  16;  Pomp.  Mela, 
ii.  2.)  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  ascendancy, 
it  was  allied  with,  and  under  the  protection  *4 
Athens.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  256,  c.  Aristocr. 
p.  675.)  [L.  S.] 

ALO'KUS  (’"AAwpoj:  Fth.  'AAwplrrjf),  a town  <4 
Macedonia  in  the  district  Bottiora,  is  placed  by 
Stephanus  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Tbemuic 
gulf.  According  to  Scvlax  it  was  situated  between 
the  H&liacmou  and  Lydias.  Leake  suppr*cs  it  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  Paled-khora , near  A'o/>- 
sokhori.  The  town  is  chiefly  known  on  account  of 
its  being  the  birthplace  of  Ptolemy,  who  usurjuil 
tlie  Macedonian  throne  after  the  murder  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  son  of  Amyutas,  and  who  is  usually  called 
Ptulcmocu*  Alurites.  (Scyl.  p 26  ; Steph.  B.  e.  r.-, 
Strab.  p.  330;  Leake.  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii. 
p.  435,  seq.;  Diet,  of  liiogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  568.) 

ALPE'NI  (’AAwi; vol,  Herod,  vii.  176;  ’AAmyr&t 
woAir,  Herod,  vii.  216:  FtJt,  ’AArnvdj),  a town  of 
the  Kpicnemidii  Locri  at  the  E.  entrance  of  the  jm.s» 
of  Thermopylae.  For  details,  see  Thermopylae. 

ALPES  (al  *'AAir»if ; sometimes  also,  but  rarely 
rd  ’A Arm'd  bp rj  and  rd  'A Ana  bprj),  was  the  name 
given  in  ancient  ns  well  ns  modem  times  to  the  great 
cliain  of  mountains — the  most  extensive  and  loftiest 
in  Europe, — which  forms  the  northern  boundary  <4 
Italy,  sejmrating  that  country  from  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many. They  extend  without  interruption  from  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  Mussilia  and 
Genua,  to  that  of  the  Adriatic  near  Trieste,  but  their 
boundaries  arc  imperfectly  defined,  it  being  almost 
impossible  to  fix  on  any  point  of  demarcation  between 
tho  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  while  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Alps,  which 
scjmrate  the  Adriatic  from  the  rallies  of  the  Sure 
and  the  Drace , are  closely  connected  with  the  Illy- 
rian ranges  of  mountains,  which  continue  almost 
without  interruption  to  the  Black  Ssa.  Hcuce  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  ridges  of  the  Alps  as  softening  as  they 
descend  into  lllyricum  (“  mitesccntia  Alpium  juga 
per  medium  lllyricum,”  iii.  25.  s.  28),  and  Mela  goes 
so  fur  as  to  assert  that  the  Alps  extend  into  Three* 
(Mela,  ii.  4).  But  though  there  is  much  plausibility 
in  this  view  considered  as  a question  of  geographical 
theory,  it  is  not  probable  that  tho  tenu  was  ever 
familiarly  employed  in  so  extensive  a sense.  On  the 
other  hand  Strain)  seems  to  consider  the  Jura  and 
even  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  in  Swabia, 
in  which  the  Danube  takes  its  rise,  as  mere  offsets 
of  the  Alps  (p.  207).  The  name  is  probably  de- 
rived from  a Celtic  word  Alb  or  A/p,  signifying  “ a 
height:"  though  others  derive  it  from  an  adjective 
Alb  u white,”  which  is  connected  with  the  Latin 
Albus,  and  is  the  root  of  the  name  of  Albion.  (Strab. 
p 202 ; and  see  Armstrongs  Gaelic  Dictionary.) 

It  was  not  till  a lute  jieriod  that  the. Greeks  appear 
to  have  obtained  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Alp*, 
which  were  probably  in  early  times  regarded  a*  n 
part  of  the  Hhipaean  mountains,  a general  appella- 
tion for  the  groat  mountain  chain,  which  formed  tlie 
extreme  limit  of  their  geographical  knowledge  to  the 
north.  Lycophron  is  the  earliest  extant  author  who 
has  mentioned  their  name,  which  he  however  erro- 
neously writes  ZaAirta  (Alex.  1361):  and  the  ac- 
count given  by  Apollonius  Khudiux  (iv.  630,  fob),  of 
the  sources  of  the  Khodanus  and  the  Eridanus  proves 
his  entire  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  these  regions. 
The  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  ami 
still  mure  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  tlie  Alps, 
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first  drew  general  attention  to  tbe  mountains  in 
question,  ami  Polybius,  who  had  himself  visited  the 
jMirtion  of  the  Alpine  chain  between  Italy  and  Gaul, 
was  the  first  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  them. 
Still  his  geographical  knowledge  of  their  course  and 
extent  was  very  imperfect:  he  justly  describes  them 
as  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Massilia  to 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  hut  places  the  sources 
of  the  Khone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  and 
considers  the  Alps  and  that  river  as  running  parallel 
with  each  other  from  NE.  to  SW.  (Polyb.  ii.  14, 
15,  iii.  47.)  Strabo  more  correctly  describes  the 
Alps  as  forming  a great  curve  like  a bow,  the  con- 
cave side  of  which  was  turned  towards  the  plains  of 
Italy;  the  apex  of  the  curve  being  the  territory  of 
the  Salassi,  while  both  extremities  make  a bend 
round,  the  one  to  the  Ligurian  shore  near  Genoa,  the 
other  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab.  pp.  1 1!8, 
210.)  He  justly  ad»ls  that  throughout  this  whole 
extent  they  formed  a continuous  chain  or  ridge,  so 
that  they  might  be  almost  regarded  as  one  moun- 
tain: but  that  to  the  east  and  north  they  sent  out 
various  offshoots  and  minor  ranges  in  different  direc- 
tions. (Id.  iv.  p.  207.)  Already  previous  to  t Ire 
time  of  Strabo  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Alpine 
tribes  by  Augustus,  and  the  construction  of  several 
high  roads  across  the  principal  pusses  of  the  chain, 
ns  well  as  the  increased  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  nations  on  the  other  side,  had  begun  to  render 
the  Alps  comparatively  familiar  to  the  Homans.  But 
Strabo  himself  remarks  (p.  71)  that  their  geogra- 
phical position  was  still  imperfectly  known,  and  the 
cvrora  of  detail  of  which  he  is  guilty  in  describing 
them  fully  confirm  the  statement.  Ptolemy,  though 
writing  at  a Liter  period,  seems  to  have  been  still 
more  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  as  he  re- 
presents the  Mens  Adul.v  (the  St.  Got/uird  or  Sjdii- 
tpn)  os  the  poiut  where  the  chain  takes  its  great 
bend  from  a northern  to  an  easterly  direction,  while 
Mrabo  correctly  assigns  the  territory  of  the  Salassi 
as  the  point  where  this  change  takes  place. 

As  the  Homans  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  All*,  they  began  to  distinguish  the  different 
portions  of  the  chain  by  various  appellations,  which 
continued  in  use  under  the  empire,  and  arc  still  ge- 
nerally adopted  by  geographer*.  These  distinctive 
epithets  are  as  follows: 

I.  Auks  Makitimak  C'AAweit  vapdXioi,  or  wa- 
pa$a\air(noi),  the  Maritime  Alps,  was  the  name  given, 
probably  from  on  early  period,  to  that  portion  of  the 
range  which  abuts  immediately  npon  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  between  Marseilles  and  Genoa.  Their  limit  was 
fixed  by  some  writers  at  the  Port  us  Monoeci  or  Mo- 
naco, immediately  above  which  rises  a lofty  headland 
on  which  stood  the  trophy  erected  by  Augustus  to 
commemorate  the  subjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribes 
[TbopAEUM  August!.]  Strabo  however  more 
judiciously  regards  tho  whole  range  along  the  coast 
of  Liguria  as  far  as  Voda  Sabbat  a ( Vado),  as  be- 
longing to  the  Maritime  Alps:  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  in  accordance  with  tho  common  usage  of 
later  times,  as  wo  find  both  tho  Intemclii  and  In- 
gjiuni  generally  reckoned  among  the  Alpine  tribes. 
(Strab.  pp.  201.  202;  Liv.  xxviii.  46;  Tuc.  Hist. 
ii.  12;  Vopisc.  ProcuL  12.)  From  this  point  as  far 
jus  the  river  Varus  ( For)  tho  mountains  descend 
quite  to  the  sea-shore:  but  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Varus  they  trend  to  the  north,  and  this  continues  to 
be  the  direction  of  the  main  chain  as  fir  as  the  com- 
mencement of  tho  Pennine  Alps.  The  only  moun- 
tains in  this  part  of  the  range  of  w hich  the  ancient 
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names  have  been  {(reserved  to  us  are  tbe  Moxs  Cema, 
in  which  the  Varus  had  its  source  (Plin.  iii.  4.  s.  5), 
now  called  la  Caillule;  aiul  the  Moss  VBSULU8,  now 
Monte  Viso,  from  which  tbe  Pud  us  takes  its  rise. 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20;  Mela,  ii.4 ; Serv.ru/  Aen.  x.708.) 
Pliny  calls  this  the  most  lofly  summit  of  tbe  Alps, 
which  is  far  from  being  correct,  but  its  isolated  cha- 
racter, and  proximity  to  the  plains  of  Italy,  combined 
with  its  really  great  elevation  of  ] 1 ,200  feet  above 
the  sea,  wonld  readily  convey  this  impression  to  an 
unscientific  observer. 

At  a later  period  of  the  empire  we  find  the  Alpes 
Mnritimae  constituting  a separate  province,  with  its 
own  Procurator  (Orell.  Inter.  2214,  3331,  5040), 
but  the  district  thus  designated  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  limits  just  stated,  as  the  capital  of 
the  province  was  Ebrodunum  ( Ernbrun ) in  Gaul. 
(Bucking,  ad  A "otit.  Itign.  pp.  473,  488.) 

2.  Aij’ES  Cottiak,  or  Cottianak,  the  Cot tian 
Alps,  included  the  next  portion  of  the  chain,* from 
the  Mous  Vesulus  northward,  extending  apparent  Iv 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mont  Cents,  though 
their  limit  is  not  clearly  defined.  They  derived  tlieir 
name  from  Cottius,  an  Alpine  chieftain,  who  having 
conciliated  the  favour  and  friendship  of  Augustus, 
was  left  by  him  in  possession  of  this  ]<ortion  of  the 
Alps,  with  the  title  of  Praefect.  His  territory,  which 
comprised  twelve  petty  tribes,  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Ebrodunnm  or  Kmbrun  in  Gaul,  as  far 
as  Segusio  or  Susa  in  Italy,  and  included  the  {ass  of 
the  Mont  Genccre,  one  of  the  most  frequented  and 
important  lines  of  coin  muni  cut  ion  between  the  two 
countries.  (Strab.  pp.  179, 204 ; Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24 ; 
Tac.  Hist.  i.  61,  iv.  68;  Amro.  Marc.  xv.  10.)  Tbe 
territory  of  Cottius  was  united  by  Nero  to  tlae  Roman* 
empire,  and  constituted  a separate  province  under 
the  name  of  Alpes  Cotti:ie.  But  after  the  time  of 
Constantine  this  appellation  was  extended  so  as  to 
comprise  tho  whole  of  the  province  or  region  of  Italy 
previously  known  as  Liguria.  [Liguria.]  (Orell. 
Inter.  2156,  3601  ; Notit.  l>irjn.  ii.  p.  66,  and 
Bucking,  ad  loc.\  P.  Diac.  E.  17.)  The  principal 
rivers  which  have  their  sources  in  this  [art  of  tbe 
Alps  are  tbe  Druentia  ( Durance ) on  the  W. 
and  tho  Duria  ( Dora  Riparia ) on  the  E.,  which 
is  confounded  by  Strabo  (p.  203)  with  the  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  called  Dora  Haiti  a ) that  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Salassi. 

3.  Alpes  Graiae  ( AAvm  Tpatai,  rtol.)  called 
also  Muxs  Graiub  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  68),  was  the  name 
given  to  the  Alps  through  which  lay  the  pass  now 
known  as  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  The  precise  ex- 
tent in  which  the  term  was  employed  cannot  be  fixed, 
and  probably  was  never  defined  by  the  ancients 
themselves;  but  modern  geographers  generally  regard 
it  as  comprising  the  portion  of  the  chain  which  ex- 
tends from  tho  Mont  Cenis  to  Mont  Blanc.  The 
real  origin  of  the  appellation  is  unknown;  it  is  pr<*- 
bably  derived  from  some  Celtic  word,  but  the  Human-, 
in  later  times  interpreted  it  as  meaning  Grecian,  and 
connected  it  with  the  fabulous  passage  of  the  Alps 
by  Hercules  on  his  return  from  Spain.  In  confirm- 
ation of  this  it  appears  that  some  ancient  altars 
(probably  Celtic  monuments)  were  regarded  as 
having  been  erected  by  him  upon  this  occasion,  and 
the  mountains  themselves  arc  called  by  some  writers 
Ai.fes  GrAECAK.  (Plin.iii.  20.  s.  24;  Amin.  Marc, 
xv.  10.  § 9;  Petron.  de  B.C.  144 — 151 ; Nep.  Bonn. 
3.)  Livy  ap|ioar8  to  apply  the  name  of  “ Creinonis  ju- 
g urn” to  this  jinrt  of  the  Alps  (xxi.38),  a name  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  retained  by  the  Craniont,  * 
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mountain  near  St.Didier.  Pliny  (xi.  42.  s.97)  terms 
them  Alpes  Cextroxicak  from  the  Gaulish  tribe 
of  the  Cent  rones,  who  occupied  their  western  slopes. 

4.  Alpes  Pexxixak,  or  Poexixae,  the  Pennine 
Alps,  was  the  appellation  by  which  the  Roman*  de- 
signated the  loftiest  and  most  central  part  of  the 
chain,  extending  from  the  Mont  Blanc  on  the  W.,  to 
the  Monte  Rota  on  the  E.  The  first  form  of  the 
name  is  evidently  the  m»t  correct,  ami  was  derived 
from  the  Celtic  “ Pen"  or  “ Ben  " a height  or  sum- 
mit; but  the  opinion  having  gained  ground  that  the 
pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  over  these  mountains 
was  the  route  pursued  by  Hannibal,  the  name  was 
considered  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Cartlui- 
gi  nians  (Poeni),  and  hence  the  form  l'oeninae  is 
frequently  adopted  by  later  writers.  Liry  himself 
]»>ints  out  the  error,  and  adds  that  the  name  was 
really  derived,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  in- 
habitants, from  a deity  to  whom  an  altar  was  conse- 
crated on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  probably  the  same 
who  was  afterwards  worshipped  by  the  Romans 
themselves  as  Jupiter  Penninus.  (Liv.  xxi.  38;  Plin. 
iii.  17.  s.  21;  Strab.  p.  205;  Tac.  Hist.  i.  61,  87; 
Amm.  Marc.  xv.  10;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  x.  13; 
OrelL  Inter,  vol.  i.  p.  104.)  The  limits  of  the 
Pennine  Alps  are  nowhere  very  clearly  designated; 
hut  it  seems  that  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  the  modern  Valais , was  called  Vail  is  Poenina 
(see  Orell.  Inter.  211),  and  Ammianus  expressly 
places  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  in  the  Pennine  Alps 
(xv.  11.  § 16),  so  that  the  term  must  have  been 
frequently  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  moun- 
tain chain  from  the  Mont  Blanc  eastward  as  far  as 
the  SL  Gothard.  The  name  of  Alpes  Lepontiae 
from  the  Gaulish  tribe  of  the  Lepontii,  is  frequently 
applied  by  modem  geographers  to  the  part  of  the 
range  inhabited  by  them  between  the  Monte  Rota 
and  the  Mont  St.  Gotkard}  but  there  is  no  ancient 
authority  for  the  name.  The  “ Alpes  Graiac  et 
l’oeninae, " during  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
empire,  constituted  a separate  province,  which  was 
united  with  Transalpine  Gaul.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Darantasia  and  Octodoms.  (Amm.  Marc.  xv.  11. 
§ 12;  Orell.  Inter.  3888;  Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  72; 
Rocking,  ad  loc.  p.  472.)  Connected  with  these 
we  find  mentioned  the  Alpes  Atractianae  or  Atrecti- 
anae,  a name  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

5.  The  Alpes  Rilaeticae,  or  Rhaetian  Alps, may 
be  considered  as  adjoining  the  Pennine  Alps  on  the 
cast,  and  including  the  greater  part  of  the  countries 
now  called  the  Gritont  and  the  Tyrol.  Under  this 
more  general  appellation  appears  to  have  been  com- 
prised the  mountain  mass  called  Mons  Adula,  in 
which  both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  place  the  sources  of 
the  Rhine  [Adcla  Moss],  while  Tacitus  expressly 
tells  tu  that  that  river  rises  in  one  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible and  lofty  mountains  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps. 
( Germ.  1 .)  The  more  eastern  portion  of  the  Rhac* 
tian  Alps,  in  which  the  Athesis  and  Atagis  have 
their  sources,  is  called  by  Pliny  and  by  various  other 
writers  the  Alpes  Tridkxtixae, from  the  important 
city  of  Tridentum  in  the  Southern  Tyrol.  (Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  22;  Flor.  iii.  4.) 

6.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Alps  from  the  valley 
of  the  Athesis  and  the  pass  of  the  Brenner  to  the 
plains  of  Pannonia  and  the  sources  of  the  Save  appear 
to  have  been  known  by  various  appellations,  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  extent  or  ap- 
plication. The  northern  arm  of  the  chain,  which 
extends  through  Noricum  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna,  was  known  as  the  Alpes  Noricae  (Flor. 
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iii.  4;  Plin.  iii.  25.  s.  28),  while  the  more  southern 
range,  which  bounds  the  plains  of  Venetia,  and  curves 
round  the  modem  Friovl  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Triette,  was  variously  known  as  the  Alpes  Cak- 
nicae  and  JuUAB.  The  former  designation,  em- 
ployed by  Pliny  (A  c.),  they  derived  from  the  Cami 
who  inhabited  their  mountain  fastnesses:  the  latter, 
which  appears  to  have  become  customary  in  later 
times  (Tac.  Hist  iii.  8;  Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  9,  xxxi. 
16;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  560;  Sex.  Ruf.  Breviar.  7), 
from  Julius  Caesar,  who  first  reduced  the  Cami  to 
subjection,  and  founded  in  their  territory  the  towns 
of  Julium  Camicum  and  Forum  Julii,  of  which  the 
latter  has  given  to  the  province  its  modem  name  of 
the  Frioul.  We  find  also  this  part  of  the  Alps  some- 
times termed  Alpes  Venetak  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
16.  § 7)  from  their  bordering  on  the  province  of 
Venetia.  The  mountain  ridge  immediately  above 
Triette , which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  valley  of  the  Save,  and  connects  the  Alps, 
properly  so  called,  with  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia 
and  lllyricum,  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Moss 
Ocra  ( 0*pa,  Strab.  p.  207;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §1), 
from  whence  one  of  the  petty  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tergestc  was  called  the  Subocrini.  (Plin. 
iii.  20.  s.  24.)  Strabo  justly  observes  t hat  this  is  the 
lowest  part  of  the  whole  Alpine  range:  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  from  a very  early  porhxl  traversed 
by  a much  frequented  pass,  that  became  the  medium 
of  active  commercial  intercourse  from  the  Roman 
colony  of  Aquileia  with  the  valleys  of  the  Sate  and 
Drove,  and  by  means  of  those  rivers  with  the  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

7.  We  also  find,  as  already  mentioned,  the  name 
of  the  Alps  sometimes  extended  to  the  mountain 
ranges  of  lllyricum  and  Dalmatia:  thus  Pliny  (xi. 
42.  s.  97)  speaks  of  the  Alpes  Dalmaticae,  and 
Tacitus  of  the  Alpes  Panhonicae  {Hist.  ii.  98, 
iii.  1),  by  which  however  he  perhaps  means  little 
more  than  the  Julian  Alps.  But  this  extensive  use 
of  the  term  docs  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  generally 
adopted. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  Alps,  ami  those 
natural  phenomena  which,  though  not  peculiar  to 
them,  they  vet  exhibit  on  a greater  scale  than  any 
other  mountains  of  Europe,  must  have  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  travellers  and  geographers : and  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  passes  over  them  were, 
as  was  natural,  greatly  exaggerated.  Polybius  was 
the  first  to  give  a rational  account  of  them,  and  has 
described  their  characteristic  features  on  occasion 
of  the  passage  of  Hannibal  in  a manner  of  which  the 
accuracy  has  been  attested  by  all  modern  writers. 
Strabo  also  gives  a very  good  account  of  them,  noticing 
particularly  the  danger  arising  from  the  avalanches 
or  sudden  falls  of  snow  and  ice,  which  detached 
themselves  from  the  vast  frozen  masses  above,  and 
hurried  the  traveller  over  the  side  of  the  precipice 
(p.  204).  Few  attempts  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  estimate  their  actual  height;  but  Polybius 
remarks  that  it  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  Greece  and  Thrace, Olympus, Ossa,  Ath« 
fee.:  for  that  almost  any  of  these  mountains  might 
be  ascended  by  an  active  walker  in  a single  day 
while  he  would  scarcely  ascend  the  Alps  in  five:  a 
statement  greatly  exaggerated.  (Polyb.  op.  Strab. 
p.  209.)  Strabo  on  the  contrary  tells  us,  that  the 
direct  ascent  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  mountains 
in  the  territory  of  the  Medulli,  did  not  exceed 
100  stadia,  and  the  same  distance  for  the  descent  «<n 
the  other  side  into  Italy  (p.  203),  while  Pliny 
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(ii_  65)  appears  to  estimate  the  perpendicular  height 
of  some  of  the  loftiest  summits  at  not  less  than  fifty 
mile*!  The  length  of  the  whole  range  is  estimated 
by  Polybius  at  only  2200  stadia,  while  Caelius  An- 
tipater (quoted  by  Pliny  iii.  18.  s.  22)  stated  it  as 
not  less  than  1000  miles,  reckoning  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  from  sea  to  sea.  Pliny  himself  esti- 
mates the  same  distance  calculated  from  the  rirer 
Varus  to  the  Arm  at  745  miles,  a fair  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth.  He  also  justly  remarks  that  the 
very  different  estimates  of  the  breadth  of  the  Alpe  j 
given  by  different  authors  were  founded  on  the  fact  I 
of  its  great  inequality:  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
range  between  Germany  and  Italy  being  not  less  than 
100  miles  across,  while  the  other  portions  did  not 
exceed  70.  (Plin.iii.  19.  s.  23.)  Strabo  tells  us  that 
while  the  more  lofty  summits  of  the  Alps  were  cither 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  or  so  bare  and  rugged 
as  to  be  altogether  uninhabitable,  the  sides  were 
clothed  with  extensive  forests,  and  the  lower  slopes 
and  rallies  were  cultivated  and  well  peopled.  There 
was  however  always  a scarcity  of  com,  which  the 
inhabitants  procured  from  those  of  the  plains  in  ex- 
change for  the  productions  of  their  mountains,  the 
chief  of  which  were  resin,  pitch,  pine  wood  for  torc  hes, 
wax,  honey,  and  cheese.  Previous  to  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  Alpine  tribes  had  been  given  to  pre- 
datory habits,  and  were  continually  plundering  their 
more  wealthy  neighbours,  but  after  they  had  been 
completely  subdued  and  roads  made  through  their 
territories  they  devoted  themselves  more  to  the  arts 
of  peace  and  husbandry.  (Strab.  pp.  206,  207.) 
Nor  were  the  Alps  wanting  in  more  valuable  pro- 
ductions. Gold  mines  or  rather  washings  were 
worked  in  them  in  various  places,  especially  in  the 
territory  of  the  Salassi  (the  Val  d Aosta),  where 
the  Romans  derived  a considerable  revenue  from  them ; 
and  in  the  Noric  Alps,  near  Aquilcia,  where  gold  was 
found  in  lumps  as  big  as  a bean  after  digging  only  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface  (Strab.  pp.  205,  208). 
The  iron  mines  of  the  Noric  Alps  were  also  well 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  metal  furnished  by  them, 
which  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  swords.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  14.  s.41 ; llor.  Carm,  1.  16.  9,  Epod.  xvii.71.) 
The  rock  crystal  so  abundant  in  the  Alps  was  much 
valued  by  the  Romans,  and  diligently  sought  for  in 
consequence  by  the  natives.  (Plin.  xxxvii.2.  s.9,10.) 

Several  kinds  of  animals  are  also  noticed  by  ancient 
writers  as  peculiar  to  the  Alps;  among  these  are  the 
Chamois  (the  rupicapra  of  Pliny),  the  Ibex,  and  the 
Marmot.  Pliny  also  mentions  white  hares  and  white 
grouse  or  Ptarmigan.  (Plin.  riii.  79.  s.  81,  x.  G8. 
a.  85;  Varr.  de  R.  R.  iii.  12.)  Polybius  described  a 
large  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  but  with  a neck  like  a 
wild  boar, evidently  the  Elk(Cervus  Alecs)  now  found 
only  in  the  north  of  Europe.  (Polyb.ap.S/roi.  p.208.) 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate  in  detail 
all  the  petty  tribes  which  inhabited  the  rallies  and 
slopes  of  the  Alps.  The  inscription  on  the  trophy 
of  Augustus  already  mentioned,  gives  the  names  of 
not  less  than  forty-four  “ Gentes  Alpinac  devictae," 
many  of  which  arc  otherwise  wholly  unknown  (Plin. 
iii.  20.  s.  24).  The  inscription  on  the  arch  at  Susa 
mentions  fourteen  tribes  that  were  subject  to  Cottius, 
of  which  the  greater  part  are  equally  obscure. 
(Orell.  Inscr.  626;  Millin,  Voy.  en  Piemant , rol.  i. 
p.  106.)  Those  tribes,  whose  locality  can  be  deter- 
mined with  tolerablo  certainty,  or  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  history,  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
articles:  fur  an  examination  of  the  whole  list  the 


reader  may  consult  Walckenacr,  Geographic  de$ 
Gaults  rol.  ii.  pp.  43 — 66. 

The  eternal  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Alps  are  the 
sources  from  which  flow  several  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  Europe:  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Po,  as  well 
as  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  the  Inn,  the 
Drave  and  the  Save.  It  would  be  useless  here  to 
enter  into  a geographical  or  detailed  enumeration  of 
the  countless  minor  streams  which  derive  their 
sources  from  the  Alps,  and  which  will  be  found  under 
the  countries  to  which  they  severally  belong. 

Passes  of  the  Alps, 

Many  of  tho  passes  across  the  great  central  chain 
of  the  Alps  are  so  clearly  indicated  by  the  course  of 
the  rivers  which  rise  in  them,  and  the  rallies  through 
which  these  flow,  that  they  must  probably  have  been 
known  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  from  a very  early 
period.  Long  before  the  passage  of  the  western 
Alpe  by  Hannibal,  we  know  that  these  mountains 
were  crossed  by  successive  swarms  of  Gaulish  in- 
vaders (Polyb.  iii.  48 ; Liv.  v.  33),  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  more  easily  accessible  passes 
of  the  Khaetian  and  Julian  Alps  had  afforded  a way 
for  the  migrations  of  nations  in  still  earlier  ages. 
Tho  particular  route  taken  by  Hannibal  is  still  a 
subject  of  controversy.*  But  it  is  clear  from  the  whole 
narrative  of  Polybius,  that  it  was  one  already  pre- 
viously known  and  frequented  by  the  mountaineers 
that  guided  him:  and  a few  years  later  his  brother 
Hasdrobol  appears  to  have  crossed  the  same  pass 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  Polybius,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  acquainted  with  only  four 
passes,  viz. : 1 . that  through  Liguria  by  the  Maritime 
Alps;  2.  that  through  the  Taurini,  which  was  the 
one  traversed  by  Hannibal;  3.  that  through  the  Sa- 
lassi;  and  4.  that  through  the  Rhaetians.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Strab.  p.  209.)  At  a later  period  Pompey,  on 
his  march  into  Spain  (a.  c.  77),  opened  out  a pas- 
sage for  his  army,  which  ho  describes  as  “ different 
from  that  of  Hannibal,  but  more  convenient  for  the 
Romans.”  (Pompeii  Epist.  ap.  Sallust.  Hist.  iii. 
p.  230,  ed.  Gerlach.)  Shortly  after  this  time  Varro 
(in  a passage  in  which  there  appears  to  be  much 
confusion)  speaks  of  five  posses  across  the  Alps 
(without  including  the  more  easterly  ones),  which 
he  enumerates  as  follows:  “Una,  quae  e>t  juxta 
mare  per  Liguras;  altera  qua  Hannibal  transiit; 
tertia  qua  Pompeius  ad  Hispaniense  bellum  pro- 
feet  us  est : quarta  qua  Hasdrubal  de  Gallia  in 
Italiam  venit : quinta,  quae  quondam  a Graecis 
possess*  est,  quae  cxinde  Alpes  Graeciae  appel- 
lant ur."  (Varr.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  13.)  From 
the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the  Transalpine  Gauls 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  that  of  the  Alpine  tribes  by  Au- 
gustus, the  passes  over  the  Alps  came  to  be  well 
known,  and  were  traversed  by  high  roads,  several  of 
which,  however,  on  account  of  the  natural  difticultitai 
of  the  mountains,  were  not  practicable  for  carriages. 
The>e  passes  were  the  following ; — ■ 

1.  44  Per  Altes  Maritimas,”  along  the  coast 
of  Liguria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  from 
Genua  to  the  mouth  of  the  Varus.  Though  the 
line  of  sea-coast  must  always  liave  offered  a natural 
moans  of  communication,  it  could  hardly  have  l>een 
frequented  by  the  Romans  until  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  Ligurians  had  been  effectually  subdued ; and  it 
n pi  ears  certain  that  no  regular  rood  was  constructed 

* Sc*  the  article  HA!*xioal..in  the  Dirt.  n/Bins r. 
vol.  ii.  p.  333,  and  the  works  there  referred  to. 
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along  it  till  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  monument  | 
which  that  emperor  erected  over  tlie  highest  part  of  the 
pass  (just  above  the  Port  os  Monoeci),  to  commemo- 
rate the  reduction  of  the  Alpine  tribe*,  is  still  ex- 
tant, ami  the  I toman  road  may  be  distinctly  traced 
fur  several  miles  on  each  side  of  it.  [Trotaka 
Auoukti.]  It  did  not  follow  the  same  line  as  the 
modem  road,  but,  after  ascending  from  near  Alen- 
« tone  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  at  Turbia,  descended 
a side  valley  to  Cemcntdion  ( Cimiez),  and  proceeded 
from  thence  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  Varus,  leaving 
Nicaea  on  the  left.  The  statioas  along  this  raid 
from  Vada  Sabtiata  ( Vado)  to  Anti jju  1 is  aro  thus 
given  in  the  itiu.  Ant.  p.  296:  — 

M.F.  M.P. 

Pullopice  - xii.  Lmnone  - - x. 

Albingnuno  AIpe  Summa  ( 7«r6ia)  vi. 

(Albtnya)  - via.  Cemeuelo  ( Cimiez ) - viiL 

Luco  Bormani  - xv.  Varum  flninen  - vi. 

Costa  Balenae  • xvL  AutipolU  (Antibes)  - x. 

Alhintimili<>(  Vin- 

timiylia ) - xvi. 

This  line  of  raid  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as  a part 
of  the  Via  Aurelia,  of  which  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
continuation;  but  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  of 
the  mile-stones  discovered  near  Turbia  that  it  was 
properly  called  the  Via  Julia. 

2.  “ Per  Alpes  Cottias,”  by  the  pass  now 
called  the  Mont  Gtnivre , from  Augusta  Taurinorum 
to  Brigantio  (Brianqon)  and  Kbrodiuium  (Embrttn) 
in  Caul.  This  was  the  most  direct  ling  of  communi- 
cation from  the  north  of  Italy  to  Transalpine  Caul: 
it  is  evidently  that  followed  by  Caesar  when  he 
hastened  to  oppose  the  Helvetii,  “ qua  pruximum 
iter  in  ulteriorein  Gallium  jwr  Alpes  oral"  (It.  G.  i. 
10),  and  is  probably  the  same  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  first  explored  by  Pompey.  It  w-as  after- 
wards one  of  the  pa-v.es  moot  frequented  by  the  Hit- 
man*, and  is  termed  by  Ammianus  (xv.  10)  “ via 
media  et  compendiaria."  That  writer  has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  pass,  the  highest  ridge  of 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Matkoxak  Mons, 
a name  retained  in  the  middle  ages,  and  found  in 
the  Itiu.  llicrosol.  p.  566.  Just  at  its  foot,  on  the 
Italian  side,  was  the  station  Ad  Mart  is,  probably 
near  the  modem  village  of  Oulx.  The  distances 
given  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  341)  am,  from  Taurini 
(Augusta  Taurinorum)  to  Segtu-io  (Susa)  51  M.  P. 
(a  great  overstatement;  the  correct  distance  would 
be  36);  thence  — 

Ad  Mart  is  - xvi.  Ramae  - xviii. 

Brigautio  - xviii.  Kburodono  xviii. 

Though  now  little  frequented,  this  pass  is  one  of  the 
lowest  and  easiest  of  those  over  the  main  chain. 

3.  “ Pkk  Alte*  Graiab,"  by  the  Little  St.  Her- 
nnrd.  This  route,  which  led  from  Milan  and  the 
plains  of  the  Po  by  the  valley  of  the  Solasoi  to  Au- 
gusta Praetoria  (Aosta),  and  from  thence  arrant  the 
mountain  pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Isaia  (U&re), 
and  through  the  Tarentaiee  to  Vienna  and  Lug- 
dunum,  is  supposed  by  many  writers  to  liavo  been 
that  followed  by  Hannibal.  It  was  certainly  crossed 
by  D.  Brutus  with  his  army  after  the  battle  of  Mu- 
tina,  it.  c.  43.  But  though  it  presents  much  less 
natural  difficulties  than  its  neighbour  the  Great  St. 
Bernard. , it  appears  to  have  been  little  frequented, 
on  account  of  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Saluasians, 
until  Augustus,  after  having  completely  subdued 
that  people,  constructed  a carriage  road  over  the 
Gruian  Alps,  which  thenceforward  became  one  of 
the  most  important  and  frequented  lines  of  counmmi- 
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cation  between  Italy  and  Gaul.  (St rah  p.  203 ; 
Tac.  Hitt.  ii.  C6,  iv.  68.) 

The  stations  on  this  ronte  arc  thus  given  in  the 
Itinerary,  beginning  from  Kporedia,  at  Uic  cntraucw 


of  the  Val  (f  Aosta  : — 

M.P. 

Vitricium  (Ferret)  - xxi. 

Augusta  Praetoria  (Aoita)  - xxv. 
Arebrigium  (S.  Didier ) - - xxv. 

Rergintrum  (Iloury.  S.  Maurice ) xxiv. 
Darantaria  (M outliers)  - - xviii. 

(Jbiliimin  ....  xiii. 
Ad  Publicanos  ( CcmjUins ) - ill. 


From  thence  there  branched  off  two  lines  of  road, 
the  one  by  Lemincuin  ( Chamber y)  ami  Augusta 
Allobrogum  to  Vienna,  the  other  northwards  to  Ge- 
neva and  the  Lacus  Lemannus. 

4.  “ Per  Alpes  P EX  NIX  AS,"  by  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  This  route,  which  branched  off  front  the 
former  at  Augusta  Praetoria,  and  led  direct  across 
the  mountain,  from  thence  to  Octodurus  ( Martiyny ) 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  head  of  the  Lake 
Lemannus,  appears  to  have  been  known  and  fre- 
quented from  very  early  times,  though  it  was  never 
rendered  practicable  for  carriages.  Caesar  speaks  *>f 
it  as  being  used  to  a considerable  extent  by  mer- 
chants and  traders,  notwithstanding  the  exactions  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  wild  tribes  that 
then  occupied  this  port  of  the  Alps.  (B.  G.  iii.  1.) 
The  numerous  inscriptions  and  votive  tablets  that 
have  been  discovered  sufficiently  attest  how  much 
this  pass  was  frequented  in  later  times:  and  it  wa« 
rejieatedly  traversed  by  Roman  armies.  (Orell. 
Itucr.  vol.  i.  p.  104;  Toe.  Hitt.  i.  61,  iv.  68.)  The 
distances  by  this  road  are  thus  given  in  the  Itinerary. 
From  Augusta  Ihraetoria  to  the  summit  of  the  poa*, 
Suituno  Pennino,  where  stood  a temple  of  Jupiter  — 
M.  P.  xxv.;  thence  to  Octodorus  (Martiyny)  xxv.; 
and  from  thence  to  Vi  vise  am  ( Vtvay)  34  miles, 
pussing  two  obscure  stations,  the  names  of  which  are 
probably  corrupt. 

5.  The  next  pass,  for  which  we  find  no  appro- 
priate name,  led  from  the  head  of  the  Lnrus  Larins 
to  Brigantia  (Breyenz),  on  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
We  find  on  mention  of  this  route  in  early  times;  but 
it  must  have  been  that  taken  by  Stilieho,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  when  he  proceeded  from  Mediolanum 
through  the  Rhaetian  Alps  to  summon  the  Vinde- 
licians  and  Xoricans  to  the  relief  of  Honorius.  (Clan- 
dian.  B.  Get.  v.  320 — 360.)  The  Itineraries  give 
two  routes  across  this  part  of  the  Alps;  the  one 
apparently  following  the  line  of  the  modern  pass  of 
the  Spltigrts,  by  Ciavenim  (Chiarenna)  and  Tar- 
vessedo  (?)  to  Curia ( Coirt) : the  other  crossing  the 
pass  of  the  Septhner,  by  Murus  and  Tinnetio  (Tin- 
zen)  to  Curia,  whore  it  rejoined  the  preceding  route. 

6.  “ Per  Alter  Rhaeticas  or  Tridkntinas.’’ 
through  the  modern  Tyrol,  which,  from  the  natural 
facilities  it  presents,  must  always  have  been  one  of 
the  most  obvious  means  of  communication  lietween 
Italy  and  the  countries  on  the  M of  the  Danube. 
The  high  road  led  from  Verona  to  Tridentum  (where 
it  was  joined  by  a cross  road  from  Opitergium  through 
the  Val  Suyand),  and  thence  up  the  valley  of  the 
Athcsis  as  far  as  Butzen,  from  which  point  it  fol- 
lowed tlie  Atagis  or  EisacK  to  its  source,  and  crossed 
the  piss  of  the  Brenner  to  Veldidana  ( Wilden,  near 
Inshruek),  and  from  thence  across  another  mountain 
pass  to  Augusta  Vindclicorum.  [Riiaktia.] 

7.  A rood  led  from  Aquilcia  to  Julium  Camictun 
( ZugUo\  and  from  thence  across  the  Julian  Alps  to 
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Lonofam  in  the  valley  of  the  Gail,  and  by  that  valley 
and  the  Punter  Thai  to  join  the  preceding  rood  at 
Vipitenum,  near  the  foot  of  the  Brenner.  The  sta- 
tions  (few  of  which  can  ta  determined  with  any 
certaintv)  arc  thus  given  (ltin.  Ant.  p.  279):  — 

M.  P. 

From  Aquilcia  Ad  Tricesimnm  - xxx. 

Julium  Curnicum  xx.x. 

Loncio  - - xxii. 

. Agunto  - - xviii. 

Lit  tamo  - - xxiii. 

Sebalo  - - kxiii. 

Yipiteno  - - xxxiii. 

8.  Another  high  road  led  from  Aquileiu  eastward 
up  the  valley  of  the  \V  ip  pack,  and  from  thence 
across  the  tarren  mountainous  tmet  of  comparatively 
small  elevation  (the  Mona  Ocra),  which  separates  it 
from  the  valley  of  the  Savus,  to  Aemona  in  Pan- 
nonia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pass,  which 
presents  no  considerable  natural  dilliculties,  was  from 
the  earliest  ages  the  highway  of  nations  from  the 
tianks  of  the  Danube  into  Italy,  as  it  again  became 
sifter  the  Bill  of  the  Roman  empire.  (I*.  Diac.  ii.  10.) 
The  distance  from  Aquileiu  to  Aemona  is  given  by 
the  ltin.  Ant.  at  76  Roman  miles,  which  cannot  Is* 
far  from  the  tnith;  but  tlie  intermediate  stations  arc 
very  uncertain.  [E.  21. 11.] 

AL  I'll  LIUS  (’A\<p*i6s : Rufe'a , Rufia  or  Rojui, 
and  River  of  Karitena),  the  chief  river  of  Pelo- 
jxtmiesns,  rises  in  the  SE.  of  Arcadia  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Laconia,  flows  in  a westerly  direction  through 
Arcadia  and  Elia,  and  after  passing  Olympia  fulls 
into  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  Alpheius,  like  several 
other  rivers  and  lakes  in  Arcadia,  disappears  more 
than  once  in  the  limestone  mountains  of  the  country, 
atul  then  emerges  again,  after  flowing  some  distance 
underground.  Pausanias  (viii.  04.  § 1,  seq.,  44. 

§ 4)  relates  that  the  source  of  the  Alpheius  is  at 
l'hylnce,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  Laconia; 
ami  that,  after  receiving  a stream  rising  from  many 
Mnall  fountains,  at  a place  called  Symbola,  it  flows 
into  the  territory  of  Tcgea,  where  it  sinks  under- 
ground. It  rUes  again  at  the  distance  of  5 stadia 
from  Asea,  close  to  the  fountain  of  tho  Eurotas. 
The  two  rivers  then  mix  their  waters,  and  after 
flowing  in  a common  channel  for  the  distance  of  | 
nearly  20  stadia,  they  again  sink  underground,  and 
reappear,  — the  Enrotas  in  I -actinia,  the  Alpheius 
«t  Pegae,  the  Fountains,  in  tho  territory  of  Mega- 
lopolis in  Arcadia.  Strabo  (p.  343)  also  states  that 
the  Alpheius  and  Enrotas  rise  from  two  fountains 
near  Asea,  and  tliat,  after  flowing  several  stadia 
underground,  the  Eurotas  reappears  in  the  Blemi- 
rcitis  in  Laconia,  and  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  In 
another  passage  (p.  275)  Strata  relates,  tliat  it  was 
a common  belief  tliat  if  two  chaplets  dedicated  to 
the  Alpheius  and  the  Eurotas  were  thrown  into  tho 
stream  near  Asea,  each  would  reappea**  at  the  sources 
of  the  river  to  which  it  was  destined.  This  story 
accords  with  the  statement  of  Pausanias  as  to  the 
union  of  the  waters  from  the  two  fountains,  and 
their  course  in  a common  channel.  The  account  of 
pausanias  is  confirmed  in  many  particulars  by  the 
otaervatious  of  Colonel  Leake  and  others.  The 
river,  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  is  now  called 
the  Sardruto,  which  rises  at  Krya  Try  si,  the  ancient 
phylaec,  and  which  receives,  a little  below  Krya 
Vrysi,  a stream  formed  of  several  small  mountain 
torrents,  by  which  tho  ancient  Symbola  is  recog- 
nised. On  entering  tho  Tegcatic  plain,  the Sardnda 
now  flows  to  the  NE.;  but  there  arc  strong  reasons 
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for  believing  that  it  anciently  flowed  to  the  K\V„ 
and  disappeared  in  the  Katavdthra  of  the  marsh  of 
TaJtu*  (Leake,  Peloponnesiact i,  p.  112,  soq.) 
The  two  reputed  sources  of  the  Alpheius  and  Eu- 
rot&s  are  found  near  the  remains  of  Asea,  at  tho 
copious  source  of  water  called  Framjovrysi ; but 
whether  the  source  of  the  Alpheius  be  really  Ihe 
vent  of  the  lake  of  Tain,  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty.  These  two  fountains  unite  their  waters, 
as  Pausanias  describes,  and  again  sink  into  the 
earth.  After  passing  under  a mountain  called  Tzim- 
batui , the  Alpheius  reappears  at  Marmara , probably 
Pegae.  (Leake,  Morta , vuL  iii.  p.  37,  seq.) 

Below  Pegae,  the  Alplieiu6  receives  the  Hkijsson 
('EAunrciv:  River  of  David ),  on  w hich  Megalopolis 
was  situated,  30  stadia  from  the  confluence.  Below 
this,  and  near  the  town  of  Brcnthe  (Karitena),  the 
Alpheius  flows  through  a defile  in  the  mountains, 
called  the  pass  of  Lavdha.  This  pass  is  the  only 
o|Jcning  in  the  mountains,  by  which  the  waters  of 
central  Arcadia  fii^d  their  way  to  the  western  sen. 
It  divides  the  upper  plain  of  the  Alpheius,  of  which 
Megalopolis  was  the  chief  place,  from  the  lower 
plain,  in  which  Heraca  was  situated.  (Leake, 
Morea , vol.  ii.  p.  19,  scq.)  Below  Heraea,  the 
Alpheius  receives  the  Laix»n  (AdSwv),  which  rises 
near  Cleitor,  and  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
father  of  Daphne.  The  Ladon  is  now  called  Rvfea, 
Rufd  or  Roj id,  by  which  name  the  Alpheius  is 
called  below  its  junction  with  the  I-adon.  In  tho 
upper  port  of. its  course  the  Alpheius  is  usually 
called  the  River  of  Karitena.  Below  the  Ladon, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia,  tl>e  Alpheius  receives 
the  Eiiymaxthus  ('EpvparOoi),  rising  in  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  Elis  and  the  territories  of  Heraea  in 
Arcadia.  After  entering  Elis,  it  flows  past  Olym- 
pia, forming  tho  boundary  between  Pisatis  and 
Triphylia,  and  falls  into  the  Cyparissimn  gulf  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  a temple 
and  grove  of  Artemis  Alphcionia.  From  the  paw  of 
I-avdlta  to  the  tea,  the  Alpheius  is  wide  and  shal- 
low: in  summer  it  is  divided  into  several  torrents, 
flowing  between  inlands  or  sandbanks  over  a wide 
gravelly  bed,  while  in  winter  it  is  full,  rapid,  and 
turbid.  Its  banks  produce  a great  number  of  large 
plane-trees.  (Leake,  Morea,  voL  ii.  p.  67,  Pelu 
ponnesiaca,  p.  8.) 

Alpheius  appears  as  a celebrated  river-god  in 
mythology;  and  it  was  apparently  the  subterranean 
parage  of  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  Alpheius  flowed 
beneath  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  mingle  its  waters 
with  the  fountain  of  Arethu?a  in  the  island  of  Or- 
tygia  in  Syracuse.  {Diet,  of  Bioyr.  art.  Alpheius.) 
Hence  Ovid  calls  the  nymph  Arethusa,  Alfthfta*. 
{Mel.  v.  487.)  Virgil  ( Aen.  x.  179)  gives  the  epi- 
thet of  Alpheae  to  the  Etruscan  city  of  Pisac, because 
the  latter  was  said  to  leave  been  founded  by  colonists 
from  Pisa  in  Elis,  near  which  the  Alphcins  flowed. 

ALSA,  a small  river  of  Venctia  (Plin.  iii.  18.  a. 22) 
still  called  the  Ansa,  which  flows  into  the  laguncs  ot 
Marano,  a few  miles  W.  of  Aquileia.  A battle 
was  fought  on  its  banks  in  a.  d.  340,  between  the 
younger  Constantine  and  the  generals  of  his  brother 
ConstAiis,  in  which  Constantine  himself  was  slain, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  river  Also.  (Victor, 
Kpit.  41.  § 21 ; llieron.  Chron.  ad  arm.  2356.) 

* The  preceding  account  will  be  made  clearer  by 
referring  to  the  map  under  MAXTINKLA. 
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ALSIETI'NUS  LACUS,  a small  lake  in  Etruria, 
about  2 miles  distant  from  the  Lacus  Sahatinus, 
between  it  and  tho  basin  or  crater  of  Baecano , now- 
called  the  Logo  di  Martignano.  Its  aucient  name 
is  preserved  to  us  only  by  Frontinus,  from  whom  we 
learn  that  Augustus  conveyed  the  water  from  thence 
to  Rome  by  an  aqueduct,  named  the  Aqna  AUictina, 
more  than  22  miles  in  length.  The  water  was, 
however,  of  inferior  quality,  and  served  only  to 
supply  a Naumachia,  and  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
It  was  joined  at  Carkiae,  u station  on  the  Via 
Claudia,  15  miles  from  Rome,  by  another  branch 
bringing  water  from  the  Lacus  Sahatinus.  (Front in. 
dt  Aquatd.  §§  11,  71.)  The  channel  of  the  aque- 
duct is  still  in  good  preservation,  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake,  and  may  be  traced  for  many  miles 
of  its  course.  (Nibbv,  IHntomi,  voL  i.  pp.  133 
— 137.)  [E.H.B.] 

A'LSIUM  (*AA ffior:  Eth.  Alsiensis:  Paid),  a city 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  between  Pyrgi  and  Frcgenac, 
at  the  distance  of  18  miles  from  the  Portus  Augusti 
(Porto)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.301.)  Its  name  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  (L  20) 
among  the  cities  which  were  founded  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians  in  connection  with  the  aborigines,  and 
afterwards  wrested  from  them  by  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans).  But  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  his- 
tory os  an  Etruscan  city,  or  during  the  wars  of  that 
poople  with  Rome.  In  li.  c.  245  a Roman  colony 
was  established  there,  which  was  placed  on  the  samo 
footing  with  the  other  “ colnnine  maritimae;”  and  in 
common  with  these  claimed  exemption  from  all 
military  service,  a claim  which  was,  however,  over- 
ruled during  the  exigencies  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.  (Veil.  Pat.  L 14;  Liv.  xxviL  38.)  No  sub- 
sequent notice  of  it  occurs  in  history,  but  its  name 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  wo 
learn  from  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Caracallu 
that  it  still  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  correspond- 
ing municipal  organisation.  (Strab.  pp.  225,  226 ; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  8;  Pu»l.  iii.  1.  § 4;  Gaiter,  I titer. 
p.  271.  3.)  It  appears  to  have  early  become  a 
favourite  resort  with  the  wealthy  Romans  as  a place 
of  retirement  and  pleasure  (“  maritimut  et  volup- 
tarius  locut:*’  Pronto,  Ep.  p.  207,  ed.  Rom.);  thus 
we  find  that  Pompey  the  Great  bail  a villa  there, 
and  Caesar  also,  where  he  landed  on  his  return  from 
Africa,  and  at  which  all  the  nobles  of  Rome  hastened 
to  greet  him.  (Cic.  pro  Milan.  20,  ad  Earn.  ix.  6, 
ad  Alt.  xiii.  50.)  Another  is  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  Verginius  Rufus,  the  guardian  of  Pliny,  and 
we  learn  from  Pronto  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
had  a villa  there,  to  which  several  of  his  epistles  are 
addressed.  (Plin. A/>.  vi.10;  Fronto,  Ep.  p.  205 — 
215.)  At  a later  period  the  town  itself  had  fallen 
into  utter  decay,  but  the  site  was  still  occupied  by 
villas,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  Pyrgi. 
(Rutil.  Itin.  i.  223.) 

The  site  of  Alsium  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  distance 
from  Porto , at  the  modem  village  of  Palo,  a poor 
place  with  a fort  and  mole  of  the  17th  century,  in 
the  construction  of  which  many  ancient  materials 
Jiavc  been  used.  Besides  these,  the  whole  shore  to 
the  1*3.  of  the  village,  for  the  space  of  more  than  a 
mile,  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  buildings  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  a Roman  villa  of  im- 
perial date,  and  of  the  most  magnificent  scale  and 
style  of  construction.  These  ruins  are  described 
in  detail  by  Nibby  (Dintorni  di  Roma , vul.  iii. 
pp.  527,  528).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALTHAEA  (A \0aia:  Eth.  *A\0c uos),  the  chief  j 
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city  of  the  Olcades  in  Spain,  not  far  from  Cartha^ 
Nova.  Its  capture  was  Hannibal’s  first  exploit  in 
Spain.  (Polyb.  iii.  13;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.)  Its  position 
is  unknown.  Livy  calls  it  Carteia  (xxi.  5).  [P.  S.] 

ALTI'NUM  (■'AAtikok  ; A Itino),  a city  of  Ye- 
netia  situated  on  the  border  of  the  lagunes,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Silis  (Self)  near 
its  mouth.  We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  it 
was  distant  32  Roman  miles  from  Putavium,  and 
31  from  Concordia.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  128,  281.) 
Strabo  describes  it  as  situated  in  a marsh  or  lagune, 
like  Ravenna,  and  we  learn  that  travellers  were  in 
the  habit  of  proceeding  by  water  along  the  lagunes 
from  Ravenna  to  Altinum.  Tacitus  also  speaks  of 
it  as  open  to  attack  by  sea  ; but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  distant  about  2 miles  from  the  lagunes. 
(Strab.  p.  214;  Vitruv.  i.  4.  § 11  ; Itin.  Am. 
p.  126  ; Tac.  Hut.  iii.  6.)  The  first  historical 
mention  of  Altinum  is  found  in  Velleius  Paterculus 
(ii.  76)  during  the  wars  of  the  Second  Triumvirate, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  then,  as  it  continued 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable places  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Pliny  assign* 
it  only  the  rank  of  a municipium  ; but  we  learn 
from  inscriptions  that  it  subsequently  became  a 
colony,  probably  in  tho  time  of  Trajan.  (Plin.  iii. 
18.  s.  22  ; Orell.  Inter.  4082  ; Zumpt  de  Colon. 
p.  402.)  Besides  its  municipal  importance,  the 
shores  of  the  adjoining  lagimes  became  a favourite 
residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  and  were  gradually 
lined  with  villas  which  are  described  by  Martial 
(iv.  25)  as  rivalling  those  of  Baiae.  The  adjoining 
plains  were  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their 
wool,  wliile  the  lagunes  abounded  in  fish  of  ail 
kinds,  especially  shell-fish.  (Mart.  xiv.  155;  Plin. 
xxxii.  11.  s.53;  Cassiod.  Ep.  Farr.  xii.  22.)  It 
was  here  that  the  emperor  L.  Verus  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  a.  d.  169.  (Eutrop.  viii.  10;  Jul.  Cspit. 
Ver.  9;  Vict.de  Cat*.  15.)  The  modem  village 
of  A Uino  is  a very  poor  place;  the  period  of  the 
decay  or  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  is  unknown, 
but  its  inhabitants  are  supjjosed  to  have  Bed  fur 
refuge  from  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians  to  Tor- 
ctllo,  an  island  in  the  lagunes  about  4 miles  distant, 
to  which  the  episcopal  see  was  transferred  in  a.  n. 
635.  [E.H.B.] 

ALTI&  [Olympia.] 

ALU'NTIUM  or  H ALU'NTIUM  ( 'AAdmor, 
Ptol.;  ’AAooktio*,  Dion.  Hal.;  Eth.  ’AAorriror,  Ha- 
luntinus),  a city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between 
Tyndaris  and  CalActa.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed 
by  some  authors  to  a portion  of  the  companions  of 
Aeneas,  who  remained  behind  in  Sicily  under  a 
leader  named  Patron  (Dionys.  i.  51);  but  it  pro- 
bably was,  in  reality,  a Sicclian  town.  No  mention 
of  it  is  found  in  Diodorus,  nor  is  it  noticed  in  his- 
tory  prior  to  die  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily.  But  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  appears  to  have  been  a place  of 
some  importance.  He  mentions  it  as  having  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verves,  who, 
not  content  with  ruinous  extortions  of  com,  com- 
pelled the  inluibitants  to  give  up  all  their  ornamental 
plate.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43,  iv.  23.)  We  learn  from 
inscriptions  that  it  retained  the  rank  of  a munki- 
piuin,  and  was  a flourishing  town  at  least  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Its  site  has  been  a matter  <f  much  dispute,  but 
there  are  very  strong  arguments  to  prove  that  it 
occupied  the  same  situation  as  the  modem  town  of 
San  Marco,  which  rises  on  a lofty  hill  of  steep  and 
j difficult  ascent,  about  3 miles  from  tiie  Tyrrhenian 
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sen.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  97.)  This  position  exactly 
accords  with  that  described  by  Cicero,  who  tells  us 
that  Verres  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the 
town  himself  44  quod  erat  difficili  ascensu  atque 
arduo,”  but  remained  on  the  beach  below  while  he 
sent  Archagathus  to  execute  his  behests  (iv.  23). 
Various  inscriptions  also  are  preserved  at  S.  Marco , 
or  have  been  discovered  there,  one  of  which  begins 
with  the  words  rd  Movvutlinov  ruv  'AKoyriyuv. 
(CasteU.  Inter.  Sicii.  p.  55;  Bockh,  C.  I.  No.  5608.) 
Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  Cluverins,  fol- 
lowing Fazello,  placed  Aluntium  at  a spot  near 
S.  Filadelfo , where  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
were  then  visible,  and  regarded  S.  Marco  as  the  site 
of  Agathyrna.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  ar- 
rangement avoids  some  difficulties  [AoATirYRNA] ; 
but  the  above  proofs  in  favour  of  the  contrary  hy- 
pothesis seem  almost  conclusive.  (Cluver.  Sicii. 
p.294 ; Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  ix.  4.  p.384.)  [E.H.B.] 
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ALYDDA  ('AAuWa),  a town  of  Phrygia  men- 
tioned in  the  Peutinger  Table.  Arundell  (Discoveries 
in  Asia  Minor , i.  p.  105)  gives  his  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  it  may  have  been  at  or  near  Ushak,  on 
the  road  between  Sort  and  AJium  Karahissar , and 
that  it  was  afterwards  called  Flaviopolis.  He  found 
several  Greek  inscriptions  there,  but  none  that  con- 
tained the  name  of  the  place.  [G.  L.l 

ALY'ZIA  (’AAu£la,  Thtic.vii.31,  et  alii ; ’AAvf^jo, 
Steph.  B.  s.  p. : Eth.  ’AAvfci /»,  ’AAvfaToi,  ’AAufcior, 
•p.  Bockh.  Corpus  Inscript.  No.  1793:  Kandili), 
a town  on  the  west  coast  of  Aramania.  According 
to  Strabo  it  was  distant  15  stadia  from  the  sea,  on 
wliich  it  possessed  a harbour  and  a sanctuary,  both 
dedicated  to  Heracles.  In  this  sanctuary  were  some 
works  of  art  by  Lysippus,  representing  the  labours  ■ 
of  Heracles,  which  a Roman  general  caused  to  be  | 
removed  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  deserted  state  j 
of  the  place.  The  remains  of  Alyzia  are  still  visible  j 
in  the  valley  of  Kandili.  The  distance  of  the  bay 
of  Kandili  from  the  ruins  of  I.encas  corresponds  I 
with  the  120  stadia  which  Cicero  assigns  for  the  | 
distance  between  Alyzia  and  Lcucas.  (Strab.  pp. 
450,  459;  Cie.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  2;  l’lin.  iv.  2;  Ptolem.  I 
iii.  14.)  Aly/ia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  , 
from  Alyzeos,  a son  of  Icarus.  (Strab.  p.  452; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.)  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides. In  b.  c.  374,  a naval  battle  was  fought  in  j 
the  neighbour  hood  of  Alyzia  between  the  Athenians  j 
under  Timolhetis  and  the  Lacedaemonians  under  | 
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Nicolochus.  The  Athenians,  says  Xenophon,  erected 
their  trophy  at  AJyziA,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  nearest  islands.  We  learn  from  Scylox  that  the 
island  immediately  opposite  Alyzia  was  called  Camus, 
the  modem  Kalamo.  (Thuc.  vii.  31;  Xen.  Hell. 
v.  4.  §§  65,  66;  Scylax,  p.  13;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  14,  seq.) 

AMA'DOCI  ('ApdboKot),  a people  of  Sarmatia 
Enropoca,  mentioned  by  Hcllanicus  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
Their  country  was  called  Amadocium.  Ptolemy 
(iii.  5)  mentions  the  Amadoci  Montes,  E.  of  the 
Ilorysthenes  (Dnieper),  as  an  E.  prolongation  of  M. 
Pence,  and  in  these  mountains  the  Amadoci,  with  a 
city  Amodoca  and  a lake  of  the  same  name,  the 
source  of  a river  falling  into  the  Borysthenes.  The 
positions  are  probably  in  the  S.  Russian  province  of 
Jekatertnoslav , or  in  Kherson.  [P.  S.] 

AMALEKI'TAE  (’A/zaATjaircu,  Joseph.  AnL  iii. 
2 ; in  LXX.  ’ApiaA.^*),  the  descendants  of  Amalek 
the  grandson  of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  9 — 12.)  This 
tribe  of  Edomite  Arabs  extended  as  far  south  as  the 
{•eninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  “ they  fought  with 
Israel  in  Rephidim”  (Exod.  xvii.  8,  flee.)  They 
occupied  the  southern  borders  of  the  Promised  Land, 
between  the  Canaanites  (Philistines)  of  the  west 
coast,  and  the  Amoritcs,  whose  country  lay  to  the 
SW.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Compare  Gen.  xiv.  7 with 
Numbers  xiii.  29,  xiv.  25,  43- — 45.)  They  dispose 
sessed  the  Ishmaelite  Bedouins,  and  occupied  their 
country  “ from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before 
Egypt.”  (Compare  Gen.  xxv.  18  and  1 Sam.  xv.  7.) 
They  were  nearly  exterminated  by  Saul  and  David 
(1  Sam.  xv.,  xxvii.  8,  9,  xxx.);  and  the  remnant 
were  destroyed  by  the  Simeonitcs  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  42,  43.)  They  are  the 
Edomites  whom  David  smote  in  the  Valley  of  Salt 
(2  Sam.  viii.  12,  13;  title  to  Psalm  lx.),  doubtless 
identical  with  Wady  Malekh,  about  seven  hours 
south  of  Hebron  (Reland’s  Palestine,  pp.  78 — 82 : 
Winer's  Bib.  Heal.  s.  v. ; Williams's  Holy  City,  vol.  i. 
appendix  i.  pp.  463,  464.)  [G.  W.j 

AMA'NIDES  PYLAE  (’ApjmSc*  or  ’A/uivural 
IliiAa*),  or  Amanime  Pylae  (Curtins,  iii.  18),  or  Por- 
tae Amani  Montis  (Plin.  v.  27.  s.22).  “There  are,” 
says  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xv.  4), 44  two  passes  from  Syria 
into  Cilicia,  each  of  which  can  be  held  with  a small 
force  owing  to  their  narrowness.’’  These  are  tho 
passes  in  the  Amanns  or  mountain  range  which  runs 
northward  from  Has  el  Khanzir , which  promontory 
is  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  gnlf  of  Iskerderun 
(gulf  ot  Issue).  This  range  of  Amanus  runs  along 
the  hay  of  Iskendcrun.  and  joins  the  great  mass  of 
Taurus,  forming  a wall  between  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

; 44  There  is  nothing,’’  says  Cicero,  shaking  of  this 
range  of  Amanus,  *'  which  is  better  protected  against 
j Syria  than  Cilicia.”  Of  the  two  passes  meant  by 
Cicero,  the  southern  seems  to  be  the  pass  of  Beilan, 
by  which  a man  can  go  from  Iskenderun  to  Antioch; 
this  may  be  called  the  lower  Amanian  pass.  The 
other  pass,  to  which  Cicero  refers,  appears  to  be  NNE. 
of  Isstis,  in  the  same  range  of  mountains  (Amanus), 
over  which  there  is  still  a road  from  litiyas  on  the 
east  side  of  the  hay  of  Issus,  to  M crash ; this  northern 
pass  seems  to  1*  the  Amanidcs  Pylae  of  Arrian  and 
Curtins.  It  was  by  tho  Amanidcs  Pylae  (Arrian. 
Anab.  ii.  7)  that  Darius  crossed  the  mountains  into 
Cilicia  and  came  upon  Issus,  which  Alexander  had 
left  shortly  before.  Darius  was  thus  in  the  rear  of 
Alexander,  who  had  advanced  as  far  aa  * Tyrian  urn*, 
the  site  of  which  is  near  Iskenderun.  Alexander 
tamed  hack  and  met  the  Persian  king  :‘t  the  nver 
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Pinarus,  between  Issus  and  Myriandrus,  where  was 
fought  the  battle  called  the  battle  of  Issus.  The 
narrative  of  Arrian  may  be  compared  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Polybius  (xii.  17,  19). 

Strabo’s  description  of  the  Amanides  (p.  676)  is 
this:  “ after  Mall  us  is  Acgaeae,  which  has  a small 
fort ; then  the  Amanides  Pylao,  having  an  anchorage 
for  ships,  at  which  (pylae)  terminate  the  Amanus 
mountains,  extending  down  from  the  Taurus  — and 
after  Aegacae  is  Issus,  a small  fort  having  an  an- 
chorage, and  the  river  Pinarus."  Strabo  therefore 
places  the  Amanides  Pylae  between  Aegae  and  Issus, 
and  near  the  coast;  and  the  Stadias  in  us  and  Pto- 
lemy give  the  some  position  to  the  Amanides.  This 
pass  is  represented  by  a place  now  callod  Kara  Kapu 
on  the  road  between  Mall  ns  on  the  Pyramus  ( Jthan ) 
and  Issus.  But  there  was  another  pass  “ which  ” 
(os  Major  Kennel  1 observes,  and  Leake  agrees  with 
him)  “ crossing  Mount  Amanus  from  the  eastward, 
descended  upon  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
near  Issus.  By  this  joss  it  was  that  Darius  marched 
from  Sochus,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pinarus ; by  which  movement  Alexander,  who 
had  just  before  marched  from  Mai  las  to  Myriandrus, 
through  the  two  maritime  pylae,  was  placed  between 
the  Persians  and  Syria.”  (Leake,  Journal  of  a Tour 
in  Aria  Minor,  p.  210.)  This  is  the  pass  which 
has  been  assumed  to  be  the  Amanides  of  Arrian  and 
Curtius,  about  NNE.  of  hums.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  Amanicae  Pylae  of  Arrian  (A  nab.  ii.  7)  are 
not  tho  Amanides  of  Strabo.  Q.  Curtius  speaks  of 
a pass  which  Alexander  had  to  go  through  in  marching 
from  the  Pyramus  to  Issus,  and  this  pass  must  be 
Kara  Kapu.  Kara  Kapu  is  not  on  the  coast,  but 
it  is  not  far  from  it.  If  Strabo  called  this  the 
Amanides  Pylae,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  he  cer- 
tainly gave  the  name  to  a different  pass  from  that  by 
which  Darius  descended  on  Issus.  There  is  another 
passage  of  Strabo  (p.  751)  in  which  he  says:  “ ad- 
jacent to  Gindarus  is  Pagrae  in  the  territory  of 
Antioch,  a strong  post  lying  in  the  line  of  the  pass 
over  the  Amanus,  I mean  that  pass  which  leads  from 
the  Amanides  Pylae  into  Syria.”  Leake  is  clearly 
right  in  not  adopting  Major  Rennell’s  supposition 
that  Strabo  by  this  pass  means  the  Amanides.  He 
evidently  means  another  pass,  that  of  Beilan,  which 
leads  from  Iskcnderun  to  Bakras  or  Pagra s,  which 
is  the  modem  name  of  Pagrae;  and  Strabo  is  so  far 
consistent  that  he  describes  this  pass  of  Pagrae  as 
leading  from  the  pass  which  he  has  called  Amanicae. 
Leake  shows  that  the  Amanides  Pylae  of  Strabo  are 
between  Aegneae  and  Issus,  but  he  has  notsuilicicntly 
noticed  the  difference  between  Strabo  and  Arrian,  as 
Cramer  observes  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.359).  The 
map  which  illustrates  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  paper  on  the 
Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates  ( London  Geog.  Journal , 
vol.  viii.  p.  185),  and  which  is  copied  on  the  op- 
posite page,  enables  us  to  form  a more  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  text  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  we 
may  now  consider  it  certain  that  the  Amanicae  Pylae 
of  the  historians  of  Alexander  is  the  pass  NNE.  of 
Issus,  and  that  Strabo  has  given  the  name  Amanides 
to  a different  pass.  [G.  L.  j 

AMA'NTIA  (’A/xa vria:  Eth.  'Apayrifvt,  Steph. 
B.  I.  r. ; 'AuayTo>6i,  I’tol.  ii.  16.  § 3;  Amantinus, 
Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17.  § 35;  Amantianus,  Cut.  B.  C. 
iii.  12;  'Aparrfs,  Etyrn.  M.  s.  Amantes,  Plin.  iii. 
23.  a.  26.  § 45),  a town  and  district  in  Greek  Il- 
lyria. It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ahantes 
of  Euboea,  who,  according  to  tradition,  settled  near 
tlx*  Ceniuuiau  mountains,  and  founded  Aiuautia  and  I 
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Thronium.  From  hence  the  original  name  of  A man- 
tis is  said  to  have  been  A bant  in,  and  the  surrounding 
country  to  have  been  called  Abantis.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  'ASarris,  ’A uarrla;  Etym.  M.  t.  v.  '’Afuunti; 
Pans.  v.  22.  § 3.)  Amantia  probably  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  S.  of  the  river  Aous,  and  on 
a tributary  of  the  latter,  named  Polyanthes.  (Ly- 
cophr.  1043.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  at  Nivitm, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  Hellenic  walls.  This 
site  agrees  with  the  distances  afforded  by  Scylax  and 
the  Tabular  Itinerary,  the  former  of  which  places 
Amantia  at  320  stadia,  and  the  latter  at  30  Roman 
miles  from  Apollonia.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  an  Ame- 
lia on  the  coast,  and  another  town  of  the  same  name 
inland;  whence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  latter 
had  a port  of  the  same  name,  more  especially  as  the 
Language  of  Caesar  ( B . C.  iii.  40)  would  imply  that 
Amantia  was  situated  cm  the  coast.  Amantia  was 
a place  of  some  importance  in  the  civil  wars  between 
Caesar  and  Poropey;  and  it  continued  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  (Cats. 
B.  C.  iii.  12,  40;  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  1 1 ; Leake,  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  L p.  375,  seq.) 

AMA'NUS  (d  A ,uavu$,  rb  'Apavir),  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  a detached  port  (dsr^mreur/ua)  of  Taurus, 
and  as  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  plain 
of  Cataonia.  He  supposes  this  range  to  branch  off 
from  the  Taurus  in  Cilicia,  at  the  same  place  where 
the  Antitaurus  branches  off  and  takes  a more  north- 
erly direction,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
Cataonia.  (Strab.  p.  535.)  He  considers  the  Ama- 
nus to  extend  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  and  Meli- 
tene,  where  Commagene  borders  on  Cappadocia. 
Here  the  range  is  interrupted  by  the  Euphrates, 
but  it  recommences  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in 
a larger  mass,  more  elevated,  and  more  irregular  in 
form.  (Strab.  p.  521.)  He  further  adds:  “the 
mountain  range  of  Amanns  extends  (p.  535)  to  Ci- 
licia and  the  Syrian  sea  to  the  west  from  Cataonia 
and  to  the  south ; and  by  sucb  a division  (biaordurti) 
it  inclndes  the  whole  gulf  of  Issus  and  the  inter- 
mediate Cilician  valleys  towards  the  Taurus.”  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  description  of  the 
Amanus  in  Strabo.  Groskurd,  in  his  German  ver- 
sion (vol.  ii.  p.  448)  translates  biaordou  simply  by 
“extent”  (ausdeJtnung);  but  by  attending  to  Strabo's 
words  and  the  order  of  them,  we  seem  to  deduce  the 
meaning  that  the  double  direction  of  the  mountain 
includes  the  gulf  of  Issus.  And  this  agrees  with 
what  Strabo  says  elsewhere,  when  he  makes  the 
Amanus  descend  to  the  gulf  of  Issus  between  Aegae 
and  Issus.  [Amanii>k-s  PrutB.] 

The  term  Amanus  in  Strabo  then  appears  to  be 
applixl  to  the  high  ground  which  descends  from  the 
mass  of  Taurus  to  the  gulf  of  Issus,  and  bounds  the 
east  side  of  it,  and  also  to  the  highland  which  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  already  indicated  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  it  strikes  north  of  Saunosata  (So- 
meisdt ).  The  Jdtcur  Dagh  appears  to  be  the  mo- 
dem name  of  at  least  a part  of  the  north-eastern 
coarse  of  the  Amanns.  The  branch  of  the  Amanus 
which  descends  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  said  to  attain  an  average  ele- 
vation of  5000  feet,  and  it  terminates  abruptly  in 
Jtbel  Kkeserik  and  Rds-el-Khdmir.  This  cape 
seems  to  be  Rhosus,  or  the  Rhosicus  Scopulus  of 
Ptolemy.  There  was  near  it  a town  Rhosus,  which 
Stephan  us  (/.  r.  'PcSooi)  places  in  Cilicia.  Rhoeus  is 
now  Arms.  There  is  another  short  range  which  is 
connected  with  Amanus,  and  advances  right  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  between  Bat-el- K/idnrir  oij  the 
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1.  KftR-fl-Khdnzir. 

2.  Beilan  Paw. 

3.  Boehms  Prjw. 

4.  Paaa  from  Btjas. 

5.  Rhrwns. 

6.  Alwandma. 

7.  Keren*  or  Mcrktt. 

8.  Bajaf. 

9.  Pinaru*. 

l 2 


10.  Rninsoflwn*? 

1 1.  Pemir  Kapil,  or  Kara  Kapo. 

12.  Aejrae. 

13.  Pyjama*. 

14.  frlnceia. 

15.  Orontra. 

16.  Antiocheia. 

17.  Pa^ra#. 
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mouth  of  the  Orontcs : this  appears  to  be  the  Pieria 
of  Strabo  (p.  751).  On  the  south-west  base  of  this 
range,  called  Pieria,  was  Seleuceia,  which  Strabo  (p. 
676)  considers  to  be  the  first  city  in  Syria  after 
leaving  Cilicia.  Accordingly,  he  considers  the  moun- 
tain range  of  A man  us,  which  terminates  on  the  east 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  to  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween Cilicia  and  Syria ; and  this  is  a correct  view 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  country. 

Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ii.  10),  who  was  governor  of 
Cilicia,  describes  the  Amanus  as  common  to  him  and 
Bibulus,  who  was  governor  of  Syria;  and  he  calls  it 
the  water -shed  of  the  streams,  by  which  description 
he  means  the  range  which  bounds  the  east  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Issus.  His  description  in  another  pas- 
sage also  (ad  Fam.  xv.  4)  shows  that  his  Amanus 
is  the  range  which  has  its  termination  in  Ras-el- 
Kkanzir.  Cicero  carried  on  a campaign  against 
the  mountaineers  of  this  range  during  his  govern- 
ment of  Cilicia  (b.  c.  51),  and  took  and  destroyed 
several  of  their  hill  forts.  He  enumerates  among 
them  Erana  (as  the  name  stands  in  our  present 
texts),  which  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Amanus, 
Sepyra,  and  Commores.  He  also  took  I’indcnisMis, 
a town  of  the  Elcutherocilices,  which  was  on  a high 
point,  and  a place  of  great  strength.  The  passes  in 
the  Amanus  have  been  already  enumerated.  On  the 
bay,  between  Iskenderun  and  Hay  as.  the  Baiae  of 
Strabo  and  the  Itineraries,  is  the  small  river  Merkez , 
supposed  to  be  the  Karsus  or  Kersus  of  Xenophon 
(.4  nab.  i.  4).  On  the  south  side  of  this  small  stream 
is  a stone  wall,  which  crosses  the  narrow  plain  be- 
tween the  Amanus  and  the  sea,  and  terminates  on 
the  coast  in  a tower.  There  are  also  nuns  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Kersus;  and  nearer  to  the  moun- 
tain there  arc  traces  of  “ a double  wall  between 
which  the  river  flowed.”  (Ainsworth,  London  (Jeog. 
Journal vol.  viii.)  At  the  head  of  the  river  Kersus 
is  the  steep  pass  of  Boghras  Belt , one  of  the  passes 
of  the  Amanus.  This  description  seems  to  agree 
with  that  of  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  of  Xeno- 
phon. The  Cilician  j«iss  was  a gateway  in  a wall 
which  descended  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  north 
of  the  Kersus;  and  the  Syrian  pass  was  a gateway 
in  the  wall  which  extended  in  the  same  direction  to 
the  south  of  the  river.  Cyrus  marched  from  the 
Syrian  pass  five  parasangs  to  Myriandrus,  which 
may  be  near  the  site  of  Iskenderun.  We  need  not 
suppose  that  the  present  walls  near  the  Merkez  arc 
as  old  as  the  time  uf  Cyrus  (b.  c.  401);  but  it 
seems  probable  that  this  spot,  having  once  been 
chosen  as  a strong  frontier  position,  would  be  main- 
tained as  such.  If  the  Kersus  is  properly  identified 
with  the  Merkez,  we  must  also  consider  it  as  the 
gates  through  which  Alexander  inarched  from  Mnllus 
to  Myriandrus,  and  through  which  be  returned  from 
Myriandrus  to  give  battle  to  Darius,  who  bad  de- 
scended upon  Issus,  and  thus  put  himself  in  the  rear 
of  the  Creeks.  (Arrian.  Anab.  ii.  6,  8.)  From 
these  gates  Alexander  retraced  his  march  to  the 
river  Pinarus  (Deli  Chai ),  near  which  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Issus  (b.  c.  333).  If  the  exact  po- 
sition of  Issus  were  ascertained,  we  might  feel  more 
certain  ns  to  the  interpretations  of  Arrian  and  Cur- 
tins. Niebuhr  (Reisen  durck  Syrien.  Ac.,  1837, 
Anhang,  p.  151),  who  followed  the  road  from  Is- 
kenderun  iilong  the  east  coast  of  the  bay  of  Issus  on 
his  road  to  Constantinople,  observes  tliat  Xenophon 
makes  the  march  of  Cyrus  15  parasangs  from  the 
Pyramus  to  Issus;  and  he  observes  that  it  is  15  hours 
by  the  road  from  Bogus  to  the  Pvnunus.  Cyrus 
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marched  5 parasangs  from  Issus  to  the  Cilician  and 
Syrian  gates ; and  lx  kenderun  is  5 hours  from  Boyar. 
But  still  he  thinks  that  Myriandrus  is  at  Iskende- 
run,  and  that  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  pass  is  at 
Merkez ; but  he  adds,  wc  must  then  remove  Issus 
to  Demir  Kapu ; and  this  makes  a new  difficulty, 
for  it  is  certainly  not  1 5 parasangs  from  Demir  Kapu 
to  the  Pyramus.  Besides,  the  position  of  Issus  at 
Demir  Kapu  will  not  agree  with  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander as  described  by  Curtius;  for  Alexander  made 
two  days’  march  from  Moll  us,  that  is,  from  the  Pr- 
ranms,  to  Castabalum;  and  one  day’s  march  from 
Castabalum  to  Issus.  Castabalum,  then,  may  be 
represented  by  Demir  Kapu , undoubtedly  the  re- 
mains of  a town,  and  Issus  is  somewhere  cast  of 
it.  The  Peutinger  Table  places  Issus  next  to  Cas- 
tabalum, and  then  comes  Alexandria  (ad  Issum). 
Consequently  we  should  look  for  Issus  somewhere 
on  the  road  between  Demir  Kapu  and  Jskendcrun. 
Now  Issus,  or  Issi,  as  Xenophon  calls  it,  was  on  or 
near  the  coast  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  4;  Strab.  p.  676); 
and  Darius  marched  from  Issus  to  the  Pinarus  to 
meet  Alexander;  and  Alexander  returned  from  Myri- 
andrus, through  the  Pvlae,  to  meet  Darius.  It  seems 
that  as  the  plain  about  the  Pinarus  corresponds  to 
Arrian’s  description,  this  river  must  have  been  that 
where  the  two  armies  met,  and  that  we  must  look 
for  Issus  a little  north  6f  the  Pinarus,  and  near  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Issus.  Those  who  have  ex- 
amined this  district  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
exhausted  the  subject  ; nor  lias  it  been  treated  by 
the  latest  writers  with  sufficient  exactness. 

Stephanus  ( s.v/laaos ) says  tliat  Issus  was  called 
Nicopolis  in  consequence  of  Alexander’s  victory. 
Strabo  makes  Nicopolis  a different  place;  bnt  his 
description  of  the  spots  on  the  bay  of  Issus  is  con- 
fused. Cicero,  in  the  description  of  his  Cilician 
campaign,  says  that  he  encamped  at  the  Arae  Alex- 
andra, near  the  base  of  the  mountains.  He  gives  no 
other  indication  of  the  site;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  north  of  the  Cilician  Pylae,  and  probably 
it  was  near  Issus.  [G.  L.] 

AMARDI,  or  MARDI  (’A/mpSof,  Mapbot),  a 
warlike  Asiatic  tribe.  Stephanus  (r.  r.  ’A papboi), 
following  Strabo,  places  the  Amardi  near  the  Hyr- 
cani;  and  adds  “ there  are  also  Persian  Mardi  with- 
out the  a.”  Strabo  (p.  5 1 4)  says,  “ in  a circle  round 
the  Caspian  sea  after  the  llyrcani  arc  the  Amardi, 
Ac.”  Under  Mardi,  Stephanus  (quoting  A pollodorus) 
sjicaks  of  them  as  an  Hyrcanian  tribe,  who  were 
robbers  and  archers.  Curtius  (ri.  5)  describes  them 
os  bordering  on  Hyrcania,  and  inhabiting  mountains 
which  were  covered  with  forests.  They  occupied 
therefore  part  of  the  mountain  tract  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Caspian. 

The  name  Mardi  or  Amardi,  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  the  same,  was  widely  spread,  for  we  find  Mardi 
mentioned  as  being  in  Hyreania,  and  Margiana,  also 
as  a nomadic  Persian  tribe  (Herod,  i.  125;  Strab. 
p.  524),  and  as  being  in  Armenia  (Tacit.  Atm.  xiv. 
23),  and  in  other  places.  This  wide  distribution  of  tlie 
name  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  the  geography  of 
Avia,  but  not  entirely.  [G.  L.J 

AMARDUS,  or  MARDUS  (’A^ dpSos,  Mdpbot. 
Dionys.  Pericg.  v.  734).  a river  of  Media,  mentioned 
by  Ammianus  Marcelliniis  in  his  confused  descrip- 
tion of  the  Persian  provinces  (xxiii.  6).  Ptolemy 
(vi.  2.  § 2)  places  it  in  Media,  and  if  we  take  his 
numbers  as  correct,  its  source  is  in  the  Zagrus.  The 
river  flows  north,  and  enters  the  soutliem  coast  of 
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the  Caspian.  It  appears  to  be  the  Sefid-ruJ,  or  ( Kopv<pai ) arc  two,  naturally  connected  with  one 
Kml  Ozitn  as  it  is  otherwise  called.  As  Ptolemy  another,  very  strongly  fortified  by  towers;  and  within 
places  the  Amardi  round  the  south  coast  of  the  this  enclosure  are  the  palace  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Caspian  and  extending  into  the  interior,  we  may  kings;  but  the  heights  have  a very  narrow  neck, 
suppose  that  they  were  once  at  least  situated  on  and  the  ascent  to  which  is  an  altitude  of  5 or  6 stadia 
about  this  river.  [G.  L ] on  each  side  as  one  goes  up  from  the  bank  of  the 

AMA'RI  LACUS  (tu  vutpal  Xifivai,  Strab.  xrii.  river  and  the  suburbs;  and  from  the  neck  to  the 
p.  804;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33),  were  a cluster  of  salt-  heights  there  remains  another  ascent  of  a stadium, 
lagoons  east  of  the  Delta,  between  the  city  of  He-  steep  and  capable  of  resisting  any  attack;  the  rock 
rodpolis  and  the  desert  of  Ethan) — the  modem  Scheib.  also  contains  not  r«  ) within  it  water-cis- 


The  Bitter  I,akes  hod  a slight  inclination  from  N.  to 
E.,  and  their  general  outline  resembled  the  leaf  of 
the  sycamore.  Until  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  (n.  c.  285 — 247),  they  were  the  termination 
of  the  royal  canal,  by  which  the  native  monarebs 
and  the  Persian  kings  attempted,  but  ineffectually, 
to  join  the  Pelnsiac  branch  of  the  Nile  with  the 
Red  Sea.  Philadelphia  carried  the  canal  through 
these  lagoons  to  the  city  of  Arsinoe.  The  mineral 
qualities  of  these  lakes  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
introdnetion  of  the  Nile-water.  A temple  of  Se- 
rapis  stood  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AMARYNTHUS  (’AfxdpwQos : Eth.  'AnapvvBius, 
’Apa/  wtot),  a town  upon  the  coast  of  Euboea,  only 
7 stadia  from  Erctria,  to  which  it  belonged.  It  pos- 
sessed a celebrated  temple  of  Artemis,  who  was 
hence  called  Amaryuthia  or  Amarysia,  and  in  whose 
honour  there  was  a festival  of  this  name  celebrated, 
both  in  Euboea  and  Attica.  (Strab.  p.  448 ; Paus. 
i.  31.  § 5 ; Liv.  xxxv.  38  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Diet,  of 
Ant.  art.  Amatynthia.) 

AMASE'NUS,  a small  river  of  Latium,  still  called 
the  A maseno,  which  rises  in  the  Volscian  mountains 
above  Privemum,  and  descends  from  thence  to  the 
Pontine  marshes,  through  which  it  finds  its  way  to 
the  sea,  between  T&rrucina  and  the  Circeian  pro* 
montory.  Before  its  course  was  artificially  regulated 
it  was,  together  with  its  confluent  the  Ufens,  one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  the  formation  of  those  marshes. 
Its  name  is  not  found  in  Pliny  or  Strabo,  but  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  by  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  684,  xi.547). 
Servius,  in  his  note  on  the  former  passage,  errone- 
ously places  it  near  Anagnia,  evidently  misled  by  the 
expressions  of  Virgil.  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  3)  cor- 
rectly says  “ Amasenus  Privernatium.”  [E.  H.  B.] 

AMA'SIA  ('Apafftta,  ’A puuria  : Eth.  ’ Afiaotvs ; 
Amasia , Amasiah,  or  Amastyah),  a town  of  Pon- 
tus,  on  the  river  Iris,  or  Yeshil  Ermak.  The 
origin  of  the  city  is  unknown.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Pontus,  and  after- 
wards appears  to  have  been  a free  city  under  the 
Romans  till  the  time  of  Doinitian.  It  is  said  that 
all  the  coins  to  the  time  of  Domitian  have  only  the 
epigraph  Amaseia  or  Amasia,  but  that  from  this 
time  they  bear  the  effigy  and  the  name  of  a Roman 
emperor.  The  coins  from  the  time  of  Trajan  bear 
the  title  Metropolis,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  city  of  Pontus. 

Amasia  was  the  birthplace  of  the  geographer 
Strabo,  who  describes  it  in  the  following  words  (p. 
561):  “ our  city  lies  in  a deep  and  extensive  gorge, 
through  which  the  river  Iris  Aowb  ; and  it  is  wonder- 
fully constructed  both  by  art  and  by  nature,  being 
adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  both  of  a city  and 
of  a fort.  For  there  is  a lofty  rock,  steep  on  all 
aides,  and  descending  abruptly  to  the  river;  this  rock 
has  its  wall  in  one  direction  on  the  brink  of  the 
river,  at  that  part  where  the  city  is  connected  with 
it;  and  in  the  other  direction,  the  wall  runs  up  the 
hill  on  each  side  to  the  heights;  and  the  heights 


terns  (v$p<ta)  which  an  enemy  cannot  get  possession 
of  (&ra<f>aip*rat  the  true  reading,  not  hycupiptrat), 
there  being  two  galleries  cut,  one  leading  to  the 
river,  and  the  other  to  the  neck ; there  are  bridges 
over  the  river,  one  from  the  city  to  the  suburb,  and 
another  from  the  suburb  to  the  neighbouring  country, 
for  at  the  point  where  this  bridge  is  the  mountain 
terminates,  which  lies  above  the  rock."  This  ex- 
tract presents  several  difficulties.  Groskurd,  in  his 
German  version,  mistakes  the  sense  of  two  passages 
(ii.  p.  499). 

Amasia  has  been  often  visited  by  Europeans,  but 
the  best  description  is  by  Hamiltou  (Researches  in 
Asia  Minor , #c.  vol.  i.  p.  366),  who  gives  a view 
of  the  place.  He  explains  the  remark  of  Strabo 
about  the  5 or  6 stadia  to  mean  “the  length  of  the 
road  by  which  alone  the  summit  can  b§  reached,”  for 
owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  Acropolis  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend  by  a circuitous  route.  And  this  is  clearly 
the  meaning  of  Strabo,  if  we  keep  closely  to  his  text . 
Hamilton  erroneously  follows  Cramer  (Asia  Minor, 
vol.  i.  p.  302)  in  giving  the  version,  “ the  summits 
have  on  each  side  a very  narrow  neck  of  land ;”  for 
the  words  “ on  each  side  ” refer  to  the  ascent  to  the 
“ neck,”  os  Groskurd  correctly  understands  it.  Ha- 
milton found  two  “ Hellenic  towers  of  beantifnl  con- 
struction ” on  the  heights,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  Kopv<pal  of  Strabo.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  now  standing  are  Byzantine  or  Turkish.  In- 
deed we  learn  from  Procopius  (de  Acdif.  iii.  7), 
that  Justinian  repaired  this  place.  Hamilton  ob- 
serves : “ the  Koptspoi  were  not,  as  I at  first  ima- 
gined, two  distinct  points  connected  by  a narrow 
intermediate  ridge,  but  one  only,  from  which  two 
narrow  ridges  extend,  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other 
to  the  east,  which  last  terminates  abruptly  close  to  the 
river.”  But  Strabo  clearly  means  two  KopvQai,  and 
he  adds  that  they  are  naturally  united  (ov^upv* 7j). 
It  is  true  that  he  does  not  say  that  the  neck  unites 
them.  This  neck  is  evidently  a narrow  ridge  of 
steep  ascent  along  which  a man  must  pass  to  reach 
the  KOpwpai. 

The  &$p*?a  were  cisterns  to  which  there  was  ac- 
cess by  galleries  (ovptyytt).  Hamilton  explored  a 
passage,  cut  in  the  rock,  down  which  he  descended 
about  300  feet,  and  found  a “ small  pool  of  clear 
cold  water.”  The  wall  round  this  pool,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  originally  much  deeper,  was  of 
Hellenic  masonry,  which  he  also  observed  in  some 
parts  of  the  descent.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
galleries  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  other  gallery 
was  cut  to  the  neck,  says  Strabo,  but  he  does  not 
say  from  where.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that 
it  was  cut  from  the  Kopwpal  to  the  rdge,  and  that 
the  other  was  a continuation  which  led  down  to  the 
well.  Hamilton  says  : “ there  seem  to  have  been 
two  of  these  covered  postages  or  galleries  at  Amasia, 
one  of  which  led  from  the  k optical  or  summits  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  ridge,  and  the  other  from 
the  ridge  into  the  rocky  hill  in  a northerly  direction. 
The  former,  however,  is  not  excavated  in  the  rock, 
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like  the  latter,  but  is  built  of  masoury  above  ground, 

yet  equally  well  concealed.” 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  are  below  the  citadel  to 
the  south,  five  in  number,  three  to  the  west,  and  two 
to  the  east.  The  steep  lace  of  the  rock  has  been 
artificially  smoothed.  “ Under  tho  three  smaller 
tombs  ....  are  considerable  remains  of  the  old 
Greek  walls,  and  a square  tower  built  in  the  best 
Hellenic  style.”  These  walls  can  also  be  traced 
up  the  hill  towards  the  west,  and  are  evidently  those 
described  by  Strabo,  as  forming  the  peri  bolus  or  en- 
closure within  which  were  the  royal  tombs.  (Ha- 
milton.) The  front  wall  of  an  old  medressch  at 
Amasia  is  built  of  ancient  cornices,  fric7.es,  and  ar- 
chitraves, and  on  three  long  stones  which  form  the 
sides  and  architrave  of  the  entrance  there  are  frag- 
ments of  Greek  inscriptions  deep  cut  in  large  letters. 
Hamilton  does  not  mention  a temple  which  is  spoken 
of  by  one  traveller  of  little  credit. 

The  territory  of  Amasia  was  well  wooded,  and 
adapted  for  breeding  horses  and  other  animals  ; and 
the  whole  of  it  was  well  suited  for  the  habitation 
of  man.  A valley  extends  from  the  river,  not  very 
wide  at  first,  but  it  afterwards  grows  wider,  and 
forms  the  plain  which  Strabo  calls  Chiliocomon,  and 
this  was  succeeded  by  the  districts  of  Diacopene  and 
Pimolisene,  all  of  which  is  fertile  as  far  as  the  Halys. 
Those  were  tit*  northern  parts  of  the  territory,  and 
extended  500  stadia  in  length.  The  southern  por- 
tion was  much  larger,  and  extended  to  Babonomon 
and  Ximene,  which  district  also  reached  to  the 
Halys.  Its  width  from  north  to  south  reached  to 
Zclitis  and  the  Great  Cappadocia  as  far  as  the  Trocmi. 
In  Ximene  rock  salt  was  dug.  Hamilton  procured 
at  Amasia  a coin  of  Pimolisa,  a place  from  which  the 
district  Pimolisene  took  its  name,  in  a beautiful 
state  of  preservation. 

The  modern  town  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river; 
it  has  3970  houses,  all  mean;  it  produces  some  silk. 

( Lomlon  Geog.  Jour.  vol.  x.  p.  442.)  [G.L.] 

AMASTRA.  [Amesteatus.] 

AMASTRIS  Q'Apeurrpis  : Eth.  'Apatrrpiavis, 
Amastrianus:  Amasra,  or  Amasserak ),  a dty  of 
Papblagonia,  on  a small  river  of  the  same  name. 
Amastris  occupied  a peninsula,  and  on  each  ride  of 
the  isthmus  was  a harbour  (Strab.  p.  544):  it  was 
90  stadia  cast  of  the  river  Parthenius.  The  original 
city  seems  to  have  been  called  Sesamus  or  Sesainum, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  853)  in  con- 
junction with  Cytorus.  Stephan  ns  (a  v/Apatrrpis) 
says  that  it  was  originally  called  Cromna;  but  in 
another  place  (*.  r.  Kpu'.ui'a),  where  he  repeats  the 
statement,  he  adds,  “ as  it  is  said ; but  some  say 
that  Cromna  is  a small  place  in  the  territory  of 
Amastris,"  which  is  the  true  account.  The  place 
derived  its  name  Amastris  from  Amastris,  the  niece 
of  the  List  Persian  king  Darias,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Hemcleia,  and  after  his  death 
the  wife  of  Lyrimachus.  Four  places,  Sesamus, 
Cytorus,  Cromna,  also  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii. 
855),  and  Tcion  or  Tios,  were  combined  by  Amas- 
tris, after  her  separation  from  Lyrimachus  (Memnon,  i 
ap.  Phot.  Cod.  ccxxiv.),  to  form  the  new  community 
of  Amastris.  Teion,  says  Strabo,  soon  detached  itself  1 
from  the  community,  but  the  rest  kept  together,  and 
Sesamus  was  the  acropolis  of  Amastris.  From  this 
it  appears  that  Amastris  was  really  a confederation 
or  union  of  three  places,  and  that  Sesamus  was  the 
name  of  the  dty  on  the  peninsula.  This  may  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  Mela  (i.  19)  mentions  Sesamus 
and  Crumna  as  cities  of  Paphlagonia,  and  docs  not 
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mention  Amastris.  (Comp.  Plin.  vi.  2.)  There 
is  a coin  with  the  epigraph  Sesamum.  Those  of 
Amastris  have  the  epigraph  Apatrrpiaswv. 

The  territory  of  Amastris  produced  a great  quan- 
tity of  boxwood,  which  grew  on  Mount  Cytorus. 
The  town  was  taken  by  L.  Lucullus  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war.  (Appian.  Mithrid.  82.)  The  younger 
Pliny,  when  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia  and  Pon- 
tus,  describes  Amastris,  in  a letter  to  Trajan  (x. 
99),  as  a handsome  city,  with  a very  long  open 
place  (platea),  on  one  ride  of  which  extended  what 
was  called  a river,  but  in  fact  was  a filthy,  pestilent, 
open  drain.  Pliny  obtained  the  emperor’s  permission 
to  cover  over  this  sewer.  On  a coin  of  the  time  of 
Trajan,  Amastris  has  the  title  Metropolis.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  a town  of  some  note  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  our  aera.  [G.  L.] 


A'MATHUS  (’A paBovs,  -owtos:  Eth.  ’A paBov- 
ffios:  Adj.  Ainathusiacus,  Ov.  Met.x.  227.:  nr.  Old 
Limasol ),  an  ancient  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cy- 
prus, celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Aphrodite  — 
who  was  hence  called  A math usia  — and  of  Adonis. 
(Scylax,  p.  41;  Strab.  p.  683;  Pans.  ix.  41. 
§ 2;  Stcph.  B.  s.  v.;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  62;  Cntull. 
Ivin.  51;  Ov.  Am.  iii.  15.  15.)  It  was  originally 
a settlement  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  most  andent  of  the  Phoenician  colonies 
in  tho  Island.  Stephanos  calls  Aniathus  the  most 
andent  dty  in  the  h>buul,  and  Scylax  describes  its 
inhabitants  as  autochthones.  Its  name  is  of  Pboe- 
nician  origin,  for  we  find  a town  of  the  same  name 
in  Palestine.  (See  below.)  Aniathus  appears  to 
have  preserved  its  Oriental  customs  and  character, 
long  after  the  other  Phoenician  cities  in  Cyprus  had 
become  hellenixed.  Here  the  Tyrian  god  Melkart, 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Heracles,  was  wor- 
shipped under  his  Tyrian  name.  (Uesych.  s.  *. 
MdAura,  rbv  'Hpa*A«a,  'ApaBoixuot.)  The  Phoe- 
nician priesthood  of  the  Cinyradae  appears  to  have 
long  continued  to  exercise  its  authority  at  Amathus. 
Hence  we  find  that  Amathus,  as  an  Oriental  town, 
remained  firm  to  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Da- 
rius I.,  while  all  the  other  towns  in  Cyprus  re- 
volted. (Herod,  v.  104,  seq.)  The  territory  of 
Amathus  was  celebrated  for  its  wheat  (Hipponax, 
ap.  Strab.  p.  340),  and  also  for  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions (Jecundam  Amathunta  metalli , Ov.  Met. 
x.  220,  comp.  531.) 

Amathus  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts : one  upon  the  coast,  where  Old  Limasol  now 
stands,  and  the  other  upon  a hill  inland,  about  1| 
mile  from  Old  Limasol , at  the  village  of  Agio*  Tg- 
chonos,  whore  Hammer  discovered  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Hammer,  Reiso,  p.  129 ; En- 
gel, Kgpros,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  seq.;  Movers,  Die  Ph6- 
nizier , vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  221,  240,  seq.) 

A'MATHUS  ('ApaBois  or  vd  V paBd),  a strongly 
fortified  city  cm  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Lower 
Perria,  21  Roman  miles  south  of  Pella.  (Eusebii 
0 nomast.)  It  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
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(Joseph.  Ant.  xiiL  13.  § 3),  and  after  its  restoration 
was  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which  the  Sanhedrim 
sat:  the  others  were  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Gndara 
and  Sepphoris  (lb.  xiv.  10).  Burkhardt  passed 
“ the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  standing  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain"  called  A mala,  near  the 
Jordan,  and  a little  to  the  north  of  the  Ztrka 
(Jabbuk).  He  was  told  “ that*  several  columns 
remain  standing,  and  also  some  large  buildings." 
(Travels,  p.  346.)  [G.  W.J 

AMA'ZONES  (’A pa(6vts),  a mythical  race  of 
warlike  females,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

AMBAKK1,  a Gallic  people,  whom  Caesar  (B.  G. 
i.  1 1 ) calls  close  allies  and  kinsmen  of  the  Aedui. 
If  the  reading  “ Aedui  Ambarri  ” in  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  is  correct,  the  Ambarri  were  Aedui.  They 
are  not  mentioned  among  the  44  clientes  ” of  the 
Aedui.  (2#.  G.  vii.  75.)  They  occupied  a tract  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  probably  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  So£nc  and  the  Rhone;  and  their  neigh- 
bours on  the  E.  were  the  Allobroges.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  34)  with  the  Aedui  among 
those  Galli  who  were  said  to  have  crossed  the  Alps 
into  Italy  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  [G.L.] 
AMBIA'XI,  a Bolgic  people,  who  were  said  to  be 
able  to  muster  10,000  armed  men  in  b.  c.  57,  the 
year  of  Caesar’s  Belgic  campaign.  They  submitted 
to  Caesar.  ( B . G.  ii.  4,  15.)  Their  country  lay  in 
the  valley  of  the  Samara  (Somme) ; and  their  chief 
town  Samarobriva,  afterwards  called  Ambiani  and 
Civitas  Ambiancnsiuin,  is  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  A mien*.  They  were  among  the  people  who  took 
part  in  the  great  insurrection  against  the  Romans, 
which  is  described  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Gallic 
war.  (B.  G.  vii.  75.)  [G.  L.] 

AMBIATI’XUS  V1CUS,  or  AMBIT  AKIN  US,  as 
the  true  reading  Is  said  to  be  (Sueton.  Caiig.  8),  a 
place  in  the  country  of  the  Treviri  above  Confiuentes 
( Coblcntz ),  where  the  emperor  Caligula  was  born. 
Its  precise  position  cannot  be  ascertained.  [G.  L.] 
AMU1BARI,  one  of  the  people  or  states  of  Ar- 
morica. (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  75.)  Their  position  does 
not  appear  to  be  determined.  [G.  L.] 

A.MBILIA'TI,  a people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(J2.  G.  iii.  9)  with  the  Nannetes,  Morini,  and  others; 
but  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  this  passage  as  to 
their  precise  position.  Some  of  the  best  MSS.  have 
in  this  passage  the  reading  44  Ambianos  ” instead  of 
44  Ambiliatos."  [G.  L.J 

AMBISOXTES  or  BISONTES,  one  ot  the  many 
otherwise  unknown  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Noricum, 
about  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Ivarus  and  Anisus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  city  of  Salz- 
burg. (Plin.  iii.  24;  PtoL  ii.  13.  §3.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBIVA'RKTI,  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  (A  G. 
rji.  75)  as  44  clientes"  of  the  Aedui;  and  they  are 
mentioned  again  (vii.  90).  As  dependents  of  the 
Aedui.  they  must  have  lived  somewhere  near  them, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  for  tlieir  exact  position. 
The  Ambirareti  mentioned  by  Caesar  ( B . G.  iv.  9) 
were  a people  near  the  Moea  (Afa«).  As  the  two 
names  are  evidently  the  saute,  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  some  error  in  one  of  the  names;  for  these 
people  on  the  Moea  could  hardly  be  clientes  of  the 
Aedui.  As  to  the  various  readings  in  the  passage 
( B.  G.iv.  9),  see  Schneider’s  edition  of  Caesar.  [G.L.] 
A'MBLADA  CAp6\aZa:  Eth.  'AnSAaZtvt),  a 
city  of  Pisidia,  which  Strabo  (p.  570)  places  near 
the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Caria.  It  produced 
■wine  that  was  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  There 
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are  copper  coins  of  Amblada  of  the  period  of  the 
Antonini  and  their  successors,  with  the  epigraph 
The  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

AMBRA'CIA  (’A pwpwcla,  Tbue. ; ’ApSptvrfa, 
Xen.  and  later  writers:  Eth.  ’AuwpaKiunrit,  Herod. 

viii.  45,  Thuc.  ii.  80;  Ionic  ’A/cwpajci^rijr,  Herod. 

ix.  28;  ‘ApSpaxiuriis,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7.  § 18,  et 
alii;  ’A fxipaxuvs,  Apoll.  Khod.  iv.  1228;  'A jx€pd- 
k io$,  'ApSpaniros,  Steph.  B.  a.  t*. ; Ambraciensis, 
Liv.  xxxviii.  43 ; Ambraciota,  Cic.  Tutc.  i.  34 : 
Arta),  an  important  city  to  the  north  of  the  Am- 
braciot  gulf,  which  derived  its  name  from  this  place. 
It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Arachthus  or  Arcthon,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia 
from  the  gulf,  according  to  ancient  authorities,  or  7 
English  miles,  according  to  a modern  traveller.  It 
stood  on  the  western  side  of  a rugged  hill  called 
Perranthcs,  and  the  acropolis  occupied  one  of  the 
summits  of  this  hill  towards  the  east.  It  was  rather 
more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and.  in  ad- 
dition to  its  strong  walls,  it  was  well  protected  by 
the  river  and  the  heights  which  surrounded  it.  It 
is  generally  described  as  a town  of  Epirus,  of  which 
it  was  the  capital  under  Pyrrhus  and  the  subsequent 
monarch* ; but  in  earlier  times  it  was  au  independent 
state,  with  a considerable  territory,  which  extended 
along  the  coast  for  120  stadia.  How  far  the  terri- 
tory extended  northward  we  are  not  informed;  but 
that  portion  of  it  between  the  city  itself  and  the 
coast  was  an  extremely  fertile  plain,  traversed  by 
the  Arachthus,  and  producing  excellent  corn  in 
abundance.  Ambracia  is  called  by  Dicaearchus  and 
Scylax  the  first  town  in  Hellas  proper.  (Strab.  p. 
325;  Dicaearch.  31,  p.  460,  ed.  Fuhr;  Scyl.  p.  12; 
Polyb.  xxii.  9;  Liv.  xxxviii.  4.) 

According  to  tradition,  Ambracia  was  originally  a 
Thesprotian  town,  founded  by  Ainbrax,  son  of  Thes- 
protus,  or  by  Ambracia,  daughter  of  Augeas;  but  it 
was  made  a Greek  city  by  a colony  of  Corinthians, 
who  settled  here  in  the  time  of  Cypselus,  about  b.  c. 
635.  The  colony  is  said  to  have  been  led  by  Gor- 
gus  (also  called  Torgus  or  Tolgus),  the  son  or 
brother  of  Cypselus.  Gorgus  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  his  son  Pcriandcr,  who  was  deposed  by 
the  people,  probably  after  the  death  of  the  Corinthian 
tyrant  of  the  same  name.  (Strab.  pp.  325,  452; 
Seymn.  454;  Anton.  Lib.  4;  Aristot.  Pol  v.  3.  § 6, 
v.  8.  § 9;  Ael.  V.JI.  xii.  35;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  98.) 
Ambracia  soon  became  a flourishing  city,  and  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Corinthian  colonies  on  the 
Ambraciot  gulf.  It  contributed  seven  ships  to  the 
Greek  navy  in  the  war  against  Xerxes,  n.  c.  480, 
and  twenty-seven  to  the  Corinthians  in  their  war 
against  Corcyra,  b.  c.  432.  (Herod,  viii.  45;  Thuc. 
i.  46.)  The  Ambraciots,  as  colonists  and  allies  of 
Corinth,  espoused  the  Lacedaemonian  cause  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  about  this  time  tliat  they 
reached  the  maximum  of  their  power.  They  had 
extended  their  dominions  over  the  whole  of  Amphi- 
lochia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  important 
town  of  Argos  in  this  district,  from  which  they  liad 
driven  out  the  original  inliabitants.  The  expelled 
Amphilochiaus,  supported  by  the  Acaraanians, applied 
for  aid  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  accordingly  sent 
a force  under  Phonnion,  who  took  Argos,  sold  the 
Ambrariots  as  slaves,  and  restored  the  town  to  tlio 
Ampliilochians  aud  Acamanians,  b.c.  432.  Anxious 
to  recover  the  loat  town,  the  Ambraciots,  two  years 
afterwards  (430),  marched  against  Argos,  but  were 
unable  to  take  it.  and  retired  after  laying  waste  ita 
territory.  Not  disheartened  by  this  repul*®*  they 
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concerted  a plan  in  the  following  year  (429),  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  for  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Acarnania.  They  had  extensive  relations  with  the 
Chaouians  and  other  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Epirus, 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  collect  a formidable  army 
of  Epirots,  with  which  they  joined  the  Lacedae- 
monian commander,  Cnemua.  The  united  forces 
advanced  into  Acarnania  as  far  as  Stratus,  but  under 
the  walls  of  this  city  the  Epirots  were  defeated  by 
the  Acamanians,  and  the  expedition  came  to  an  end. 
Notwithstanding  this  second  misfortune,  the  Am- 
braciots  marched  against  Argos  again  in  n.  c.  426. 
The  history  of  this  expedition,  and  of  their  two 
terrible  defeats  by  Demosthenes  and  the  Acamanians, 
is  related  elsewhere.  [Auoos  Amfhiukiiicum.] 
It  appears  that  nearly  the  whole  adult  military  po- 
pulation of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  Thucydides 
considers  their  calamity  to  have  been  the  greatest 
that  befel  any  Grecian  city  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  war.  Demosthenes  was  anxious  to  march 
straightway  against  Ambracia,  which  would  have 
surrendered  without  a blow;  but  the  Acamanians 
refused  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  fearing  that  the 
Athenians  at  Ambracia  would  be  more  troublesome 
neighbours  to  them  than  the  Aiubraciots.  The 
Acamanians  and  Amphilochians  now  concluded  a 
pence  and  alliance  with  the  Ainbraciots  for  100 
years.  Ambnuia  had  become  so  helpless  tliat  the 
Corinthians  shortly  afterwards  sent  300  hoplites  to 
the  city  for  its  defence.  (Tbuc.  ii.  68,  80,  iii.  105 
—114.) 

The  severe  blow  which  Ambracia  had  received 
prevented  it  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  It  sent,  however,  some  troops 
to  the  assistance  of  Syracuse,  when  besieged  by  the 
Athenians.  (Thuc.  vii.  58.)  Ambracia  was  sub- 
sequently conquered  by  Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  c.  336) 
it  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison,  hot  soon  after- 
wards submitted  to  Alexander.  (Diod.  xvii.  3,  4.) 
At  a later  time  it  became  subject  to  Pyrrhus,  who 
made  it  the  rapital  of  his  dominions,  and  his  usual 
place  of  residence,  and  who  also  adorned  it  with 
numerous  works  of  art.  (Pol.  xxii.  13;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
9;  Strab.  p.  325.)  Pyrrhus  built  here  a strongly 
fortified  palace,  which  was  called  after  him  Pyr- 
rhCum  (ny/J^ure).  (PoL  xxii.  10;  Liv.  xxxviii.  5.) 
Ambracia  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aeto- 
lians,  and  the  possession  of  this  powerful  city  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Aetolian  power  in 
this  part  of  Greece.  When  the  Romans  declared 
war  against  the  Aetolians,  Ambracia  was  besieged 
by  the  Roman  consul  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  B.c.  189. 
This  siege  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  hi  ancient 
warfare  for  the  bravery  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
the  town.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  the  Aetolians 
concluded  a peace  with  Fulvius,  whereupon  Am- 
bracia opened  its  gates  to  the  besiegers.  The  consul, 
however,  stripped  it  of  its  valuable  works  of  art, 
and  removed  them  to  Rome.  (Pol.  xxii.  9 — 13; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  3 — 9.)  From  this  time  Ambracia  ra- 
pidly declined,  and  its  ruin  was  completed  by  Augus- 
tas, who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  which 
he  founded  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  at 
Actium.  (Strab.  p.  325 ; Paus.  v.  23.  § 3.) 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  A rta  is  the 
site  of  Ambracia,  the  position  of  which  was  for  a 
long  time  a subject  of  dispute.  The  remains  of  the 
walls  of  Ambracia  confirm  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers  respecting  the  strength  of  its  fortifi- 
catvjus.  The  walls  were  built  of  immense  quadran- 
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gular  blocks  of  stone.  Lieut,  Wolfe  measured  one 
18  ft.  by  5.  The  foundations  of  the  arropolia  may 
still  be  traced,  but  there  arc  no  other  remains  of 
Hellenic  date.  The  general  form  of  the  city  is  given 
in  the  following  plan  taken  from  Leake. 


1.  The  Acropolis. 

2.  Mt.  Pcrranthes. 

3.  Bridge  over  the  Arachthus. 

[The  dotted  line  shows  the  ancient  walls,  where 
the  foundations  only  remain.  The  entire  line,  where 
the  remains  are  more  considerable.] 

How  long  Ambracia  continued  deserted  after  the 
removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  w e do  not  know ; 
but  it  was  re-occupied  under  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
and  became  again  a place  of  importance.  Its  modem 
name  of  A rta  is  evidently  a corruption  of  the  river 
Arachthus,  upon  which  it  stood;  and  we  find  this 
name  in  the  Byzantine  writers  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Aria 
was  reckoned  the  chief  town  in  Acarnania,  whence 
it  was  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  Acarnania 
simply.  Cvriacus  calls  it  sometimes  Arechthea 
Acnmana.  (Bockh,  Corpus  laser.  No.  1797.) 
It  is  still  the  principal  town  in  this  j«ut  of  Greece, 
and,  like  the  ancient  city,  has  given  its  name  to  the 
neighbouring  gulf.  The  population  of  A rta  was 
reckoned  to  be  about  7000  in  the  year  1830. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  206,  seq. ; Wolfr, 
Journal  of  Geographical  Society , vol.  iii.  p.82,  seq.; 

There  were  three  other  places  in  the  territory  tf 
Ambracia  mentioned  by  ancient  writers:  1.  Am- 
bracus.  2.  The  port  of  Ambracia.  3.  Craneia 

Ambracus  ('A fttycutos)  is  described  by  Polybius 
as  a place  well  fortified  by  ramparts  and  outworks, 
and  as  surrounded  by  marshes,  through  which  there 
was  only  one  narrow  causeway  leading  to  the  place. 
It  was  taken  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  in  b.c. 
219,  as  a preliminary  to  an  attack  upon  Ambracia. 
(Pol.  ir.  61,  63.)  Scylax  probably  alludes  to  this 
place,  when  he  says  (p.  12)  that  Ambracia  had  a 
fortress  near  its  harbour;  for  near  the  western  shore 
of  the  old  mouth  of  the  river  Arachthus  (Arfa) 
some  ruins  have  been  discovered,  whose  topographical 
situation  accords  with  the  description  of  Polybius. 
They  are  situated  on  a swampy  island,  in  a marshy 
lake  near  the  sea.  They  inclosed  an  area  of  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  in  extent,  and  appeared  to  be 
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merely  a military  post,  which  was  all  that  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  ground  would  admit  of.  (Wolfe,  Ibid. 
p.  84.)  This  fortress  commanded  the  harbour, 
which  is  described  by  Scylax  and  Dicaea  rebus  (//. 
cc.)  as  a KAtttTTbt  Aipl/y,  or  a port  with  a narrow 
entrance,  which  might  bo  shut  with  a chain.  The 
harbour  most  have  been  an  artificial  one;  for  the 
present  mouth  of  the  Arta  is  so  obstructed  by  swamps 
and  shoals  as  scarcely  to  be  accessible  even  to  boats. 
In  ancient  times  its  navigation  was  also  esteemed 
dangerous,  whence  Lucan  (v.  651)  speaks  of  “ orae 
maligno*  Ambraciae  port  us.” 

Craneia  (Kpaysia)  was  a small  village  situated 
on  a mountain  of  the  same  name,  which  Leake  sup- 
poses to  have  been  the  high  mountain  now  called 
Kelberini,  which  rises  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Arta,  immediately  opposite  to  the  town. 

Between  the  territory  of  Am  brae  ia  and  Amphi- 
lochia,  Dicaean  hus  (45)  mentions  a people  called 
Oreitac  ('Oprirai),  who  appear  to  have  been  in- 
habitants of  the  mountains  named  Makrinoro,  be- 
ginning at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf. 
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AMBRA'CIUS  SINUS  (b  'ApirpaKutbi  k6\tos , 
Thuc.  i.  55;  & 'ApSpaKiubs  koA-itos,  Pol.  ir.  63, 
Strab.  p.  325,  ct  al. ; tj  ddAcuraa  'ApsrpwaKh, 
Dion  Cass.  I.  12  : Sums  Ambracius,  Liv.  xxxriii. 
4;  Mel.  ii.  3 : Gulf  of  A rta),  an  arm  of  the  Ionian 
sea,  lying  between  Epirus  and  Acamania,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Ambracia.  Polybius  (/.  c.)  de- 
scribes the  Iwy  as  300  stadia  in  length,  and  100 
stadia  in  breadth : Strabo  (/.  c.)  gives  300  stadia  as 
its  circumference,  which  is  absurdly  too  small.  Its 
real  length  is  25  miles,  and  its  breadth  10.  The 
entrance  of  the  gulf,  one  side  of  which  was  formed 
by  the  promontory  of  Actium,  is  described  under 
Actiitm.  In  consequenco  of  the  victory  which 
Augustus  gained  over  Antony  at  the  entrance  to 
this  gulf,  Statius  {Silv.  ii.  2.  8)  gives  the  name  of 
Ambraciae  frondes  to  the  crowns  of  laurel  bestow  ed 
upon  the  victors  in  the  Actian  games.  The  Am- 
bracius Sinus  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  Greek 
history.  On  it  were  the  towns  of  Argos  Amphi- 
lochicum,  and  Anactorium,  and  the  sea-port  of  Am- 
bracia. The  rivers  Charadra  and  Arachthus  flowed 
into  it  from  the  N.  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  its  excellent  fish,  and  particularly  for  a species 
railed  K&wpot.  (Ath.  iii.  p.  92,  d.,  vii.  pp.  305,  e., 
311,  a.,  326,  d.)  The  modem  gulf  still  maintains  its 
character  in  this  respect.  The  red  and  grey  mallet 
are  most  abundant,  and  there  are  also  plenty  of  soles 
and  eels.  (Wolfe,  Observations  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta, 
in  Journal  of  Geographical  .Society,  vol  iii.) 

AMBRY'SUS  or  AMPIIRY'St’S  ("Am^vcot, 
Strab.;  'ApSpouroos,  Paua. ; *Ap <ppv<ros,  Steph.  B. 
s.  v. : Eth.  ‘ApSpverios,  'ApSpvatvv,  and  in  Inscr. 
’A pSpwocrtvs:  Dhistomo).  a town  of  Phocis,  was 
situated  60  stadia  from  St  iris,  NE.  of  Anticyrm,  at 
the  southern  foot  of  Mt.  Cirphis  (not  at  the  foot  of 
Parnassus,  as  Pausanias  states),  and  in  a fertile 
valley,  producing  abundance  of  wine  and  the  coccus, 
or  kermes -berry,  used  to  dye  scarlet.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  but  was  rebuilt 


and  fortified  by  the  Thebans  with  a double  wall,  in 
their  war  against  Philip.  Its  fortifications  were 
considered  by  Pamanias  the  strongest  in  Grcuce, 
next  to  those  of  Messene.  (Pans.  x.  3.  § 2,  x.  36. 
§ 1,  seq.,  iv.  31.  § 5;  Strab.  p.423.)  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Macedonian  war,  ii.  c.  198. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  18.)  The  site  of  Ambrysus  is  fixed 
at  the  modem  village  of  Dhistomo,  by  an  inscription 
which  Chandler  found  at  the  latter  place.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  arc  few  and  inconsider- 
able. (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  196, 
seq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  535,  seq.) 

AMENA'NUS  {'Apiyavos,  Strab.:  'Aptyayit, 
Steph.  Byz.  where  the  MSS.  have  'AptAtaydf : ’A pi- 
rat,  Pind. : Amenana  flumina,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv. 
467),  a small  river  of  Sicily  which  flows  through 
the  city  of  Catania,  now  called  the  Giudicello. 
It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  (p.  240)  as  remark- 
able for  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  was  subject, 
its  waters  sometimes  failing  altogether  for  years, 
and  then  flowing  again  in  abund&nco.  The  samo 
peculiarity  is  remarked  by  Ovid  {Met.  xv.  279),  and 
is  still  observed  with  regard  to  the  Giudicello.  It 
is  probably  connected  with  internal  changes  of  Etna, 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  rises.  (Fazell.  iii.  1.  p.  138; 
Clover.  SiciL  p.  120;  D'Orville,  Sicula , p.  218.) 
Pindar  speaks  of  the  newly  founded  city  of  Aetna 
(the  name  given  by  Hieron  to  Catana)  as  situated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Amenas,  but  the  correctness  of 
the  form  Amcnanos,  preserved  by  Strabo,  is  attested 
by  coins  of  Catana,  which  bear  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  the  river  deity,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
youthful  male  head  with  horns  on  the  forehead,  and 
the  name  at  full  length  AMENAN02.  (Castell. 
Sicil.  Xumism,  pi.  20,  fig.  8.)  [E.  11.  B.] 

AME'RIA.  [Cabira.] 

AMETUA  (’A,u*p»a,  Strab.  Ptol.  Plut.  Mar.  17; 
’Apdpior,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  Amerinus : Amelia ),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Umbria, 
situated  about  15  m.  S.  of  Tuder,  and  7 W.  of 
Narnia,  on  a hill  between  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and 
that  of  the  Nar,  a few  milea  above  their  junction. 
(Strab.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 54;  Feat  us,  s.v.)  According  to  Cato  {ap.  Plin. 
l.c.)  it  was  founded  964  years  before  tho  war  with 
Perseus,  or  1135  b.  c.:  and  although  this  date  can- 
not be  regarded  as  historical,  it  may  bo  received  as 
evidence  of  a belief  in  its  remote  antiquity.  The 
still  extant  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  constructed 
in  the  polygonal  style,  prove  it  to  have  been  a place 
of  strength  in  early  times:  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
its  name  is  not  once  mentioned  during  the  wars  of 
Rome  with  the  Umbrians,  nor  does  it  occur  in  history 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  But  the  great 
vrator,  in  his  defence  of  Sex.  Roscius,  who  was  a native 
of  Amcria,  repeatedly  mentions  it  in  a manner  which 
proves  that  it  must  then  have  been  a flourishing 
municipal  town:  its  territory  extended  to  the  Tiber, 
and  was  fertile  in  osiers  and  fruit  trees.  (Cic.  pro 
Sex. Rose.  7,  9, flee.;  Virg.  Georg,  i.  265;Colum.  iv. 
30,  v.  10  ) Its  lands  were  portioned  out  by  Augustus 
among  his  veterans;  but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank 
of  a colony,  as  we  find  it  both  in  Pliny  and  inscrip- 
tions of  later  date  styled  only  a municipium.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  224;  Zumpt.  de  Colon,  p.  356;  Inscr. ap. 
Grut.  p.  485.  5,  1 101.  2, 1 104.)  The  modem  town 
of  Amelia  retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  **  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  ancient  walls:  it  is  now  a 
small  place  with  only  about  2000  inhabitants,  though 
still  the  see  of  a bishop. 

The  Tabula  Pcutingeriaua  given  a line  of  road 
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which  branches  off  from  the  Via  Clodia  at  Baooanas 
( Baccano ) and  leads  through  Nepe  and  Falerii  to 
Ameria  and  thence  to  Tuder:  this  can  be  no  oilier 
than  the  Via  Amcrina  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  3306).  The  dis- 
tances, as  given  in  the  Table,  make  Ameria  distant 
57  M.  P.  from  Rome  by  this  mute,  which  agrees 
very  closely  with  a casual  statement  of  Cicero  (pro 
Sex.  Rose.  7.  § 18)  that  it  was  56  miles  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  Castellum  Amerinum  placed 
by  the  Table  at  9 M.  P.  from  Ameria  on  the  road  to 
F&lerii  is  otherwise  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AMERPOLA,  a city  of  ancient  Latium,  mentioned 
by  Livy  among  those  reduced  by  force  of  arms  by 
the  elder  Tarqnin  (i.  38).  It  is  here  enumerated 
among  the  “ Prisci  La t ini,”  and  doubtless  at  this 
period  was  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  league : but 
its  name  is  not  found  in  the  later  list  given  by 
Dionysius  (v.  61),  nor  does  it  again  occur  in  history; 
and  it  is  only  noticed  by  Pliny  (iil  5.  s.  9)  among 
the  extinct  cities  of  Iatium.  From  the  names  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  Livy  we  may  probably  infer 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Comiculan  Hills:  and  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
Gell  and  Nibby  that  some  ruins  still  visible  on  the 
northernmost  of  the  three  hills,  about  a mile  north 
of  Site  S.  Angelo,  may  be  those  of  Ameriola.  They 
consist  of  some  remnants  of  walls,  of  irregular  poly- 
gonal construction,  running  round  a defensible 
eminence,  and  indicating  the  site  of  a small  town. 
But  the  distance  from  Site  S.  Angelo  (on  the  summit 
of  which  there  was  certainly  au  ancient  city,  whether 
Comiculum  or  Medullia)  is  however  so  small  as  to 
render  it  improbable  that  another  indejendent  town 
should  have  existed  so  close  to  it.  (Gell.  Top.  of 
Rome,  p.  52 : Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma.  vol.  i.  p.  1 38 ; 
Abeken,  Mittel-ltalien,  p.  78.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

AME'SELUM  (to  'A a town  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  only  by  I)iodorus(xxii.  Exc.  Hoesch.  p.499), 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  between 
Ccnturipi  and  Agvrium,  in  a position  of  great  natural 
strength.  It  was  taken,  in  b.  c.  269,  by  Ilieron  king 
of  Syracuse,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  fortress, 
and  divided  its  territory  between  its  two  neighbours 
the  Ccnturipini  and  Agyrians.  Its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  [E.  H.  B.J 

AME'STRATUS  ('A/i^arparor,  Steph.  B.:  Eth. 
Amest  rati  mis:  Mutretta),  a city  of  Sicily,  noticed 
only  by  Cicero  and  Steph.  B.  F rom  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  the  former,  that  Verres  compelled  the 
inhabitants  of  Calacte  to  deliver  their  tithes  of  corn 
at  Amestratus  instead  of  at  Calacte  itself,  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  not  very  far  from  that  city:  and  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  resemblance  of  the  name, 
enables  us  to  fix  its  site  at  Mutretta , now  a con- 
siderable town,  situated  on  a hill  about  5 miles  from 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  near  Sto.  Stefano , and  10  from 
Caronia  (Calacte).  According  to  Fazello,  consider- 
able remains  of  antiquity  were  still  visible  there  in 
his  time;  but  the  place  is  not  described  by  any  recent 
traveller.  We  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  was  a small 
and  poor  town,  though  enjoying  municipal  privi- 
leges. (Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  39, 43,  74;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.; 
Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sicul.  x.  p.  415;  Clover.  SiciL 
p.  383.) 

It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Amastra  of 
Silius  Italic u.s  (xiv.  267),  but  there  is  no  foundation 
for  identifying  it  (as  has  been  done  by  Cluvcrius 
and  most  subsequent  geographers)  with  the  Mvtis- 
tratus  of  Polybius  mid  Pliny;  both  names  being 
perfectly  well  authenticated.  [Mytistbatus.] 
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That  of  Amestratus,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  of 
Cicero  and  Stcphanus,  is  folly  supported  by  the 
I evidence  of  its  coins,  which  have  the  name  at  foil, 
AMH2TPATINHN.  (Cutell.  SiciL  Vet . Nwm. 
pi.  15:  Eekhel,  vol.  i.  p.  197.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

A'MIDA  ("Aju5a:  Eth.  ’A^u8ijv6%,  Amidetisis: 
Diyar-Bekr).  The  modern  town  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  walls  arc  lofty  an  1 sub- 
stantial, and  constructed  of  the  ruins  of  ancient 
edifices.  As  the  place  is  well  adapted  for  a com- 
mercial city,  it  is  probable  that  Amida,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  Diyar-Bekr,  was  a town  at 
considerable  antiquity.  It  was  enlarged  and  at  length- 
ened by  Constantins,  in  whose  reign  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Persian  king  Sapor,  a.  d.  359. 
i The  historian  Ammianus  Marcedinus,  who  took  {art 
in  the  defence  of  the  town,  has  given  us  a minute 
account  of  the  siege.  (Amm.  Marc.  xix.  1,  seq.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  Persian  king  Cabades  in  the 
reign  of  Anastas ius,  a.  d.  502  (Procop.  B.  Pen. 
i.  7,  seq.);  but  it  soon  passed  again  into  the  1 lands 
of  the  Homans,  since  we  read  that  Justinian  re- 
paired its  walls  and  fortifications.  (Procop.  de 
Aedif.  iii.  1.)  Ammianus  and  Procopius  consider 
it  a city  of  Mesopotamia,  but  it  may  l»e  more  properly 
i viewed  as  belonging  to  Armenia  Major.  [G.  L.] 

AM  IMS  CAfuAos:  AfA.  'AniAios),  a village  of 
Arcadia  in  the  territory  of  Orehumcnus,  and  on  the 
roa<l  from  the  latter  to  Stymphalus.  (Paus.  viiL  14. 

§ 5 : Steph.  B.  s.  f.) 

AMI'SIA,  a place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
I Ami.sia  (Ems),  in  Germany.  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  8.) 
This  place,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  an- 
cient author,  is  {terhaps  the  same  as  the  town  of 
’ A uarrtia  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1),  and  the  "'Afucoa 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  By /animus  as  a town  ot 
Germany.  (Comp.  Lcdebur,  Land  u.  Volk  der 
Bructerrr , p.  180.  foil.)  [L.  S.j 

AMI'SIA  or  AMI'SIUS  (’Ayu  denos  or’Auauia,  the 
Ems),  a river  in  northern  Germany,  rising  in  the 
hills  of  the  Weser,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  near  the  town  of  Emden.  The  river  was 
well  known  to,  and  navigated  by  the  Romans.  In 
b.  c.  12,  Drusus  fought  on  it  a naval  battle  against 
the  Bructeri.  (Mela,  iil  3;  Plin.  H.N.  iv.  14,  wbo 
tails  the  river  Amisuts;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  60.  63, 
70,  ii.  23,  who  calls  it  Amisia;  Strab.  p.  290; 
Ptolem.  ii.  1 1 ; comp.  Lcdebur,  Land  m.  Volk  der 
Bructerer,  p.  180.)  [L.  &3 

A'MISUS  (’Afutrdj : Eth.  V/aunjcdr,  'Aploios, 
Amisenus : Eski  Samsun),  a city  of  Pont  us  in  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  called 
j Amisenus,  about  900  stadia  from  Sinope  according 
to  Strabo  (p.  547 ).  The  ruins  of  Amisus  are  on  a 
promontory  about  a mile  and  a half  N NW.  of  the 
modern  town.  On  the  cast  side  of  the  promontory 
was  the  old  port,  part  of  which  is  now’  filled  up. 
The  pier  which  defended  the  ancient  harbour  may 
still  be  traced  for  about  300  yards,  but  it  is  chiefly 
under  water : it  consists  of  very  large  blocks  of 
, stone.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  where  the  acropv 
• lis  stood  there  are  many  remains  of  walls  of  rubble 
and  mortar,  and  the  ground  Is  strewed  with  frag- 
I rneuts  of  Roman  tiles  and  pottery.  On  the  south 
I end  of  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the 
harbour  there  are  traces  of  the  real  Hellenic  walls. 
(Hamilton,  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  voLL  p.290.) 

The  origin  of  Amisus  appears  to  be  uncertain. 
Hecataeus  (Strab.  p.  553)  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Enete  of  Iloincr  (II.  ii.  852).  Theopompus,  quoted 
by  Strabo,  says  that  it  was  first  founded  by  the 
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Milesian*;  then  settled  by  a Cappadocian  king;  and 
thirdly,  by  Athenoclcs  and  some  Athenians,  who 
changed  its  name  to  Peiraeeus.  But  Scyinnus  of 
Chios  (Fr.  v.  101)  calls  it  a colony  of  Phocaea,  and 
of  prior  date  to  Herecleia,  which  was  probably 
founded  about  b.  c.  559.  Raoul-Rochette  concludes, 
but  there  seems  no  reason  for  his  conclusion,  that 
this  settlement  by  Phooaea  was  posterior  to  the  Mi- 
lesian settlement.  (ZFwfoire  des  Colonies  Grecques , 
vol.  iii.  p.  334.)  However  this  may  be,  Amisus 
became  the  most  flourishing  Greek  settlement  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Euxine  after  Sinope.  The  time 
when  the  Athenian  settlement  was  made  is  uncertain. 
Cramer  concludes  that,  because  Amisus  is  not 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  or  Xenophon,  the  date  of 
t he  Athenian  settlement  is  posterior  to  the  time  of 
the  Anabasis ; a conclusion  which  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  Plutarch  ( Lucull . 19)  says  that  it  was 
settled  by  the  Athenians  at  the  time  of  their  great- 
est power,  and  when  they  were  masters  of  the  sea. 
The  place  lost  the  name  of  Peiraeeus,  and  became 
a rich  trading  town  under  the  kings  of  Pontus. 
Mithridates  Eupator  made  Amisus  his  residence 
alternately  with  Sinope,  and  he  added  a part  to  the 
town,  which  was  called  Eupatoria  ( Appian.  Mithrid. 
78),  but  it  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a wall, 
and  probably  contained  a different  population  from 
that  of  old  Amisus.  This  new  quarter  contained 
the  residence  of  the  king.  The  strength  of  the 
place  was  proved  by  the  resistance  which  it  made  to 
the  Roman  commander  L.  Lucullus  (b.  c.  71)  in  the 
Jiithridatic  war.  (Plut.  Lucull.  15,  &c.)  The 
grammarian  Tyrannic  was  one  of  those  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Lucullus  when  the  place  was  captured. 

Pbamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  subsequently 
crossed  over  to  Amisus  from  Bosporus,  and  Amisus 
was  again  taken  and  cruelly  dealt  with.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  46.)  The  dictator  Caesar  defeated  Phar- 
naces  in  a battle  near  Zelcia  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  91), 
and  restored  the  place  to  freedom.  M.  Antonius, 
says  Strabo,  **  gave  it  to  kings but  it  was  again 
rescued  from  a tyrant  Straton,  and  made  free,  after 
the  battle  of  Actiurn,  by  Augustus  Caesar;  and  now, 
adds  Strabo,  it  is  well  ordered.  Strabo  does  not 
state  the  name  of  the  king  to  whom  Antonius  gave 
Amisus.  It  has  been  assumed  that  it  was  Po 
lemon  I.,  who  had  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  at  least  as 
early  as  n.  c.  36.  It  does  not  appear  who  Straton 
was.  The  fact  of  Amisus  being  a free  city  under 
the  empire  appears  from  the  epigraph  on  a coin  of 
the  city,  and  from  a letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to 
Trajan  (x.  93),  in  which  he  calls  it  “ libera  et 
fuederata,”  and  speaks  of  it  as  having  its  own  laws 
by  the  favour  of  Trajan. 

Amisus,  in  Strabo's  time,  possessed  a good  terri- 
tory, which  included  Themiscyra,  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  Amazons,  and  Sidene.  [G.  L.  j 


AMITERNUM  ('Kpirspvov,  Strab.;  'Afilrepua. 
Diooys. : Amiteminus),  a city  of  the  Sabines  of 


great  antiquity.  It  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  river  Aternus,  from  which,  according  to 
Varro  (L.  L.  v.  28),  it  derived  its  name,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  loftiest  group  of  the  Apennines,  now 
known  as  the  Gran  Sasso  cf  Italia.  Its  ruins  are 
still  visible  at  Son  Vittorino,  a village  about  5 miles 
N.  of  Aquila.  According  to  Cato  and  Varro  (ap. 
Dionys.  i.  14,  ii.  49),  this  elevated  and  rugged 
mountain  district  was  the  original  dwelling-place  of 
the  Sabines,  from  whence  they  first  began  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  Aborigines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Reatc.  Virgil  also  mentions  Amiternum 
among  the  most  powerful  cities  of  the  Sabines:  and 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny  enumerate  it  among  the  cities 
still  inhabited  by  that  people.  Ptolemy,  on  the 
contrary,  assigns  it  to  the  Vestini,  whose  territory  it 
must  certainly  have  adjoined.  ( Virg.  A en.  vii.  7 1 0 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  416;  Strab.  v.  p.  228;  Plin.  iii.  12. 
s.  17 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 59.)  Livy  speaks  of  Ami- 
ternum  as  captured  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  293 
from  the  Samnites  (x.  39),  but  it  seeins  impossible 
that  the  Sabine  city  can  be  the  one  meant;  and 
either  the  name  is  corrupt,  or  there  must  have  been 
some  obscure  place  of  the  same  name  in  S&mnium. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  suffered  severely  from 
the  Social  and  Civil  Wars,  and  being  in  Ills  time 
much  decayed;  but  it  was  subsequently  recolt wised, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  228;  Zumpt,  tie  Coloniis,  p.  356.  not.),  and  be- 
came a place  of  considerable  importance  under  the 
Homan  empire,  as  is  proved  by  the  existing  ruins, 
among  which  those  of  the  amphitheatre  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  These  are  situated  in  the  broad  and 
level  valley  of  the  Aternus,  at  the  foot  of  the  lull  on 
which  stands  the  village  of  S.  Yittorino  ; but  some 
remains  of  polygonal  walk  are  said  to  exist  on  that 
hill,  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and 
to  the  ancient  Sabine  city.  It  continued  to  be  an 
episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  but  its* 
complete  decline  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Aquila  by  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric 11.,  who  removed  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Anti- 
temum,  as  well  as  several  other  neighbouring  towns. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  330;  Giustiniani,  Biz.  Geogr. 
vol.  i.  p.  230;  Craven,  Abruzzi,  vol.  i.  pp  217 
— 219.)  Numerous  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 

covered there,  of  which  the  most  important  is  a 
fragment  of  an  ancient  calendar,  whicL  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  relics  of  the  kind  that  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  It  has  been  repeatedly  published; 
among  others,  by  Foggini  (Fast.  Bom.  Reliquiae, 
Komae,  1779),  and  by  Orelli  (Inscr.  vol.  ii.  c.  22). 

Amiternum  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian 
Sallust.  (Hieron.  Chron.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

AMM0N1T AE  ( 'Appavirai , LX  X.  and  Joseph.), 
the  descendants  of  Ben-ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  bis 
incestuous  connection  with  his  younger  daughter 
(Gen.  xix.  38).  They  exterminated  the  Zamzum- 
inims  and  occupied  their  country  (Deut.  ii.  20,  21), 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  Moab  between  the  Arnon 
(Moieb)  and  the  Jabbok  ( Zerka ),  the  eastern  part 
of  the  district  now  called  Belka.  [Amorxtbb]. 
Their  country  was  not  possessed  by  the  Israelites 
(Deut.  ii.  19).  but  was  conterminous  with  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  (Joshua,  xiii.  25,  properly  explained  by 
Reland,  Palaest.  p.  105.)  Their  capital  wa»  Rabbath 
or  Kabbah . afterwards  called  PheladeltHI**  now 
Amtrutn.  They  were  constantly  engaged  ® con- 
federations with  other  Bedouin  tribes  *£**?**, 
Israelites  (Ps.  lxxxiii.  6 — 8),  and  were  subdued  7 
i Jcphthah  (Judges  xL),  Saul  (1  Saw.  xi-t  *lV*  4<  * 
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David  (2  Saw.  viiL  12,  x.  xi.  1.  xii.  26,  Ac.),  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Ckron.  xx.),  Uzziah  (£6.  xxvi.  8),  and 
Jotham  (xxvii.  5),  and  subsequently  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.  (Jerem,  xxvii.  1 , fee.)  They  renewed  tlieir 
opposition  to  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  (Nehem. 

iv.  3,  7,  8),  and  were  again  conquered  by  Judas 

Maccabaens.  (1  hfacc.  v.  6,  Ac.)  Justin  Martyr 
speaks  of  a great  multitude  of  Ammonites  existing 
in  his  day  (Dial,  p.272);  but  Origen  shortly  after 
speaks  of  the  name  as  being  merged  in  the  common 
appellation  of  Arabs,  under  which  the  Idumaeans 
and  the  Moabites  were  comprehended  together  with 
the  Ishmaelites  and  Joctanitea.  (Orig.  in  Johum , 
lib.  i.)  [G.  W.] 

AMMONIUM.  [Oasis.] 

A'ifNIAS  ('A^vios,  'Afirtios),  a river  in  Pontns. 
In  the  broad  plain  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  the 
generals  of  Mithridates  defeated  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Rithvnia,  and  the  ally  of  the  Romans,  n.  c.  88. 
(Appian.  Milkrulat.  c.  18:  Strab.  p.  562.)  The 
plain  through  which  the  river  flowed  is  called  by 
Strabo  Domanitis,  Hamilton  (Researches,  ft c.  vol. 
i.  p.  362)  identifies  the  Arnnias  with  an  affluent  of 
the  Halys,  now  called  Costambol  Chai,  and  some- 
times Giaour  Irmak.  It  appears  that  the  river  is 
also  called  Kara  Su.  [G.  L.] 

AMNI'SUS  (A^umra's).  a town  in  the  N.  of 
Crete,  and  the  liarbour  of  Cnoe^us  in  the  time  of 
Minns,  was  situated  at  the  month  of  a river  of  the 
same  name  (the  modem  Ajtoselemi).  It  possessed 
a sanctuary  of  Kileithyia,  and  the  nymphs  of  the 
river,  called  'Afivujuibts  and  'Afxeiaiits,  were  sacred 
to  this  goddess.  (Horn.  Od.  xix.  188;  Strab.  p.  476; 
Apoll.  Rhod.  iii.  877;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  15; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

AMORGOS  ('Aiiopyit : Eth.  ’Anopylvos,  also 
^Afxopyios^Anof/yhijs:  Amorgo ),  an  island  of  the 
Sporades  in  the  Aegean  sea,  SE.  of  Naxos.  It  is 
rarely  mentioned  iu  history,  and  is  chiefly  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  iambic  poet  Simonides. 
(Strab.  p.  487.)  There  was  in  Arnorgos  a manu- 
factory of  a peculiar  kind  of  linen  garments,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  island,  and  which  were  dyed 
ml.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  526; 
Pollux,  vii.  16.)  In  dyeing  them  use  appears  to 
liave  been  made  of  a kind  of  lichen,  which  is  still 
found  in  the  island,  and  of  which  Toumefort  has 
given  an  account.  The  soil  of  Amorgos  is  fertile.  It 
produces  at  present  com,  oil,  wine,  figs,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  all  of  good  quality.  Hence  it  w as  considered 
under  the  Roman  empire  one  of  the  most  favourable 
places  for  banishment.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  30.)  We  learn 
from  Scylax  (p.  22)  that  Amorgos  contained  three 
towns,  the  names  of  which,  according  to  Stcphanus 
(*.  v.  ’Apopyi r),  were  Minua  (MWa,  Mirvta,  Ptol. 

v.  2.  § 33),  the  birthplace  of  Simonides,  Arcesine 
(’Aptcurtyr)),  and  Aegialc  (AcyidAij,  B«7taAif,  Ptol.). 
Remains  of  all  these  cities  have  been  discovered,  and 
a minute  description  of  them  is  given  by  Ross,  who 
spent  several  days  upon  the  blond.  They  arc  all 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  bland  oppwite 
Naxos,  Aegiale  at  the  N.,  and  Arcesine  at  the  S., 
while  Minus  lies  more  in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of 
a large  and  convenient  harbour,  now  called  Ta 
Katapola,  because  it  is  Kara.  *6\tv.  It  appears, 
from  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  island,  that  it 
possessed  other  demeat  besides  the  above  mentioned 
towns.  It  is  probable  that  Melanin  (M»AaWa), 
which  Steplianu*  in  another  f»assago  (s.  v.  ’A pKfdn)) 
mentions  a«  one  of  the  three  town*  of  Amorgos  in 
place  of  Aegiale,  may  have  been  one  of  these  denies. 
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We  learn  from  ‘■i*veral  inscriptions  that  Mile>i-ins 
were  settled  in  Minoa  and  Aegiale,  and  that  they 
formed  in  tlu*  latter  town  a separate  community. 
(Bbckh,  Cory.  Inter,  vol.  ii.  No.  2264;  Russ.  laser. 
Or.  Ined.  vol.  ii.  No.  112,  120 — 122.)  The  bland 
contains  at  present  3,500  inhabitants.  (Toume- 
fort, Voyage,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  seq. ; Fiedler. 
Reise . Ac.  vol.ii.  p.  325,  seq.;  and  more  especially 
Ross,  Rtisen  auf  den  Griech.  Jnseln,  vol.  i.  p.  173, 
seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  scq.) 

AMORITES,  one  of  the  seven  Canaanitish  tribe* 
( Gen.  x.  16)  who  held  possession  of  the  Prombed 
I .and,  during  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs,  until  the 
coming  in  of  the  Children  of  Israel.  It  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes,  and  the 
name  is  used  as  a general  term  for  all  the  Canaan- 
ites.  (Gen.  xv.  16.)  Their  original  seat  was  at 
the  south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  the  Amaie- 
kitae  and  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  and  their  principal 
city  was  Hazezoo-Tattmr,  or  Engedi  (’Ain-Jidi). 
(Gen.  xiv.  7,  and  2 Ckron.  xx.  2.)  At  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  however,  they  had  seized  and  occupied 
the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  had  establbhed 
two  powerful  kingdoms,  the  capitals  of  which  were 
Heshbon  and  Hasan.  Heshbon,  the  southern  part 
of  this  extensive  country,  had  been  taken  from  the 
Moabites  jmd  Ammonites  by  Sihon,  and  extended 
from  the  Amon  (Mojeb)  to  the  Jabbok  (Zrrkd) 
(Numb.  xxi.  26),  and  this  was  the  plea  on  which 
the  Ammonites  grounded  their  claim  to  that  country 
in  the  days  of  Je]>hthah.  (Jwlges,  xi.)  Tbb  dis- 
trict comprehended  Mount  Gilead,  and  was  settled 
by  the  Tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  The  northern 
division  of  Basan,  of  which  Og  was  the  king,  ex- 
tended from  the  Jabbok  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Promised  Lund,  to  Mount  Hcrtnou,  which  the 
Ammonites  named  Shenir.  This  country  was  given 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  (Numb,  xxi.;  Dent. 
ii.  iii.;  1 Chron.  v.  23.)  AH  this  region  was  compre- 
hended in  Pkkaka.  The  Amorites  are  also  found 
on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Tribe  of  Dan  (Judges,  i.  34),  arid  in  the  borders 
of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim  (v.  35).  Still  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Canaan  b recognised  as  their 
proper  seat  (v.  36;  comp.  Numb,  xxxir.  4,  and 
Joshua , xv.  3),  and  the  practice  of  using  this  name 
as  a general  designation  of  all  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  their  exact 
limits.  [G.W.] 

AMOTUUM  ('A/idpioe:  Eth.  ’Afiopiebs),  a city 
of  Phrygia,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  576).  Its  prc*. 
bablc  position  can  only  be  deduced  from  the  Peu- 
tingcr  Table,  which  places  it  between  Pessinus 
( Bala  Uissar ) and  Laodicea.  1 1 ami  1 ton  ^ Researches. 
Ac.  vol.  i.  p.  451)  identifies  it  with  Hergan  Kalek, 
where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a large  city ; but  the 
present  remains  appear  to  belong  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries  of  our  aera.  This  determination 
would  place  Amorium  in  Galatia.  [G.  L.] 

AMPE  ('Afxirti:  Eth.  'Afxvaios),  a place  where 
Darius  settled  the  Milesians  who  were  made  prison- 
ers at  the  capture  of  Miletus,  n.  c.  494.  (Herod,  vi. 
20.)  Herodotus  describes  the  place  as  on  the  Ery- 
thraean sea  (Persian  Gulf);  lie  adds  that  the  Tigris 
flows  past  it.  This  description  does  not  enable  os 
to  fix  the  place.  It  has  beeu  supposed  to  be  the 
Iamba  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ampelone  of  Pliny  (vi. 
28),  who  calls  it  “ Colonia  M ilesiorum Tzetzes 
has  the  name  Am]**.  (Harduin’s  note  on  Plio. 

vi.  28.)  [G.  L.] 
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A'MPELOS  (’A*i»#Aot),  a promontory  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  Sithonia  in  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  called  by  Herodotus  the  Toronaean  pro- 
montory. It  appears  to  correspond  to  the  modem 
C.  Kartdli , and  Derrhis,  which  is  nearer  to  the 
city  of  Torone,  to  C.  Dhrepano.  (Herod,  vii.  122; 
Steph.  B.  t.  r.;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 12.) 

AMPELU'SIA,  or  COTES  PROM,  (of  Krfrtif, 
Strab.  p.  825  ; Kisrqs  6xpov , I*tol.  iv.  1.  § 2 : ap- 
parently also  the  Cotta  of  Plin.  xxxii.  2.  s.  6 : 
C.  Sport  el,  or  Ex  par  tel,  a corruption  of  the  Arabic 
Achbertil,  or  ChbertU ; also  JRas-  or  Turf-  tsh- 
Skakhar),  the  NW.  headland  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tnna  and  of  the  whole  continent  of  Africa;  about 
10  miles  W.  of  Tingis  {Tangier).  Cotes  was  its 
native  name,  of  which  the  Greek  Ampelusia  (rine- 
clad)  was  a translation  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Plin.  v.  1 ; 
Mela.  i.  5).  It  is  a remnrkable  object ; a precipitous 
rock  of  grey  freestone  (with  basaltic  columns,  ac- 
cording to  Drummond  Hay,  but  this  is  doubtful), 
pierced  with  many  caves,  among  which  one  in  par- 
ticular was  shown  in  ancient  times  as  sacred  to 
Hercules  (Mela,  l.  c.) ; from  these  caves  mill-stones 
were  and  still  are  obtained.  Its  height  is  1043  feet 
above  the  sea.  Strabo  describes  it  as  an  offset 
(w/xhrovf)  of  M.  Atlas  ; and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  western 
point,  as  Abyla  is  the  eastern,  of  the  end  of  that 
great  NW.  spur  of  the  Atlas,  which  divides  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  two  hills 
form  the  extremities  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  Fretnm 
Gaditanum  ( Strait 3 of  Gibraltar),  the  length  of  the 
Strait  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  34  miles. 
The  W.  extremity  of  the  Strait  on  the  European 
shore,  opposite  to  Ampelusia,  at  a distance  of  22  miles, 
was  Junonis  Pr.  (C.  Trafalgar).  Mela  is  very 
explicit  in  drawing  the  line  of  division  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Straits  through  these  points  (i.  5, 
ii.  6,  iii.  10  ; his  last  words  are,  Ampelusia  in 
ruistrum  jam  f return  verge  ns,  operit  hujus  atque 
Atlnntici  litoris  terminus  ; so  Plin.  v.  1,  Fromon- 
torium  Oceani  extimum  Ampelusia).  The  erroneous 
notion  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  shape  of  this 
jart  of  Africa  (see  Libya)  led  them  to  make  this 
promontory  the  W.  extremity  of  the  continent.  (Strab. 

/.  e.)  Scylax  (p.  52,  p.  123,  Gronov.)  mentions  a 
large  bay  called  Cotes,  between  the  Columns  of 
Hercules  ami  the  promontory  of  Hermaeum  ; but 
whether  his  Hermaeum  is  our  Ampelusia,  or  a point 
further  S.  on  the  W.  coast,  is  doubtful.  Gosselin 
(o/>  Bredow,  ii.  47),  and  Ritter  ( [Erdhmde , vol.  i. 
p.  336),  regard  Ampelusia  as  identical  with  the 
Soloeis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  32)  and  Hanno  ( Peripl . 
p.  2).  [P.  &] 

AMPHAXl'TIS  (’A^a^rnt),  the  maritime  part 
of  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Axi  ns,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  separated  Bot- 
tiaea  from  Amphaxitis.  The  name  first  occurs  in 
Polybius.  No  town  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  though  the  Amphaxii  are  found  on 
coins.  (Pol.  v.  97;  Strab.  p.  330;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  j 
§§  10,  14 ; I^eake,  Xorthen. I Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  449.) 

AMPHEVA  (* A fup<ia ; Eth.  'A p<p«vs),  a town  of 
Mcssenia,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  upon 
a hill  well  supplied  with  water.  It  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  the  Spartans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Messcnian  war.  and  was  made  their  head-quarters 
in  conducting  their  operations  against  the  Mcsse- 
n bins.  Its  capture  was  the  first  act  of  open  hos- 
tilities between  the  two  people.  It  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  the  Hellenic  ruin,  now  called  the  Castle  of 
Nuria,  and  by  Boblaye  on  the  mountain  called 
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Kokala.  (Pans.  iv.  5.  § 9;  Leake,  Morta , vol.  i. 
p.  461 ; Boblaye,  Recherches , p.  109.) 

AMPHI'ALK.  [Akoaleos.] 

AMPHICAEA  or  AMPH1CLEIA  ('ApfUcua, 
Herod.,  Steph.  B.;  ’A^upffrAna,  Pans.:  Eth.  ’Ap- 
<pucattv$,  'Ap/ptsAftevs),  a town  in  the  N.  of  Phocis, 
distant  60  stadia  from  Lilaea,  and  15  stadia  from 
Tithronium.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  Although  Herodo- 
tus calls  it  Amphicaea,  following  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  the  Amphictyons  gave  it  the  name  of 
Amphicleia  in  their  decree  respecting  rebuilding  the 
town.  It  also  bore  for  some  time  the  name  of  Opiii- 
tkla  (’0<p«T«la),  in  consequence  of  a legend,  which 
Pausanias  relates.  The  place  was  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  to 
which  an  inscription  refers,  found  at  Dhadhi,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town.  (Herod,  viii.  33;  Paus. 
x.  3.  § 2,  x.  33.  § 9,  seq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  ii.  pp.  75,  86.) 

AMPHI'DOLI  (’AjMpflSoXoi),  a town  in  Pisatis  in 
Elis,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  small  district  of 
Amphidolis  or  Amphidolia  ('Appt&oAls,  ’ApfiSoAia). 
The  town  of  Margancae  or  Margalae  was  situated  in 
this  district.  The  site  of  Amphidoli  is  uncertain, 
but  its  territory  probably  lay  to  the  west  of  Acro- 
reia.  [Ackokjeia.]  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  § 30;  Strab. 
pp.  341,  349;  Leake,  Pelponnesiaca,  p.  219.) 

AMPHIGENEIA  (j  ApQryivtta : Eth.  ’Ap<ptyt- 
yfti »),  one  of  the  towns  belonging  to  Nestor  (Horn. 
II.  ii.  593),  was  placed  by  some  ancient  critics  in 
Messenia,  and  by  others  in  Maristia,  a district  in 
TriphyHa.  Strabo  assigns  it  to  Maristia  near  the  river 
Hypsoeix,  where  in  liis  time  stood  a temple  of  Leto. 
(Steph.  B.  t.  r.;  Strab.  p.  349.) 

AMPHILO'CHIA  (’A^iAoxIs:  Eth.  *Ap^>l\o- 
xo f),  a small  district  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Ain- 
braciot  gulf,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ambracin  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  territory  of  the  Agraei.  It  did  not  ex- 
tend far  inland.  It  Is  a mountainous  district,  and 
the  rocks  along  the  coast  rise  in  some  parts  to  450  or 
500  feet  high.  The  Amphilochi  were  a non-Hellenic 
tribe,  although  they  were  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  Argive  Amphilochus,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus.  Strabo  (p.  326)  describes  them  as  an 
Kpirot  people,  but  their  country  is  more  usually  de- 
scribed as  a part  of  Acaniania.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Scyl  p 12.)  Their  lineage,  as  Grotc  remarks,  was 
probably  something  intermediate  between  the  Ac&r- 
nanians  and  Epirots.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  the  Amphilochi  were  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Acamauians.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  the  Amphilochi  were  conquered  by  the 
Aotolians;  and  they  were  at  a later  time  included  in 
the  Roman  province  of  Epirus.  The  only  town  in 
their  country  was  Argos,  snmamed  Amphilochi  com, 
under  which  the  history  of  the  people  is  more  fully 
given.  There  were  also  a few  villages  or  fortresses, 
which  owe  their  importance  simply  to  their  connection 
with  the  history  of  Argos,  and  which  are  therefore 
described  in  that  article.  [Annas  Amphilo- 
ciiicum.] 

AMP  HI  MALL  A (’A  p<plpaAKa,  Strab.  p-  475; 
Plin.  iv.  20;  ’ApgnpdAtoy,  Steph.  B.  s.v.),  a to"'n 
in  the  N.  of  Crete,  situated  on  the  bay  named  after 
it  (’ AptptpaAh*  aoAiror,  ptol.  iii.  17.  § 7)»  which 
corresponds,  according  to  some,  to  the  bay  <*  ^r~ 
intro,  and,  according  to  others,  to  the  bar  of  Sudn. 

AMPHPPOLIS  ('AfuplwoAir  : Eth.  'Ap4**°~ 
Afrtjt,  Amphipolites:  Adj.  Amphipolitanus,  J081' 
xiv.  sub  fin.),  a town  in  Macedonia,  situated  up°u 
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an  eminence  on  the  left  or  eastern  hank  of  the  Stry- 
inon,  just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis, 
at  the  distance  of  25  stadia,  or  about  three  miles 
from  tho  sea.  (Thuc.  ir.  102.)  The  Strymon 
flowed  almost  round  the  town,  whence  its  name 
Amphi-polis.  Its  position  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  this  part  of  Greece.  It  stands  in  a pass, 
which  traverses  tne  mountains  bordering  the  Stry- 
monic  gulf:  and  it  commands  the  only  easy  com- 
munication from  the  coast  of  that  gulf  into  the  great 
Macedonian  plains.  In  its  vicinity  were  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus,  and  large 
forests  of  ship-timber.  It  was  originally  called 
Knuea  Hodoi,  or  “ Nine- Ways  " (’Evwa  <55 of),  from 
the  many  mads  which  met  at  this  place;  and  it  be- 
longed to  the  Edonians,  a Thracian  people.  Aris- 
tagoras  of  Miletus  first  attempted  to  coloiiize  it,  but 
was  cut  off  with  his  followers  by  the  Edonians,  b.  c. 
497.  (Thuc.  l.c.;  Herod,  v.  126.)  The  next  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Athenians,  with  a body  of 
10.000  colonists,  consisting  of  Athenian  citizens  and 
allies;  but  they  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Aris- 
tagoras,  and  were  all  destroyed  by  the  Thracians  at 
Drabescus,  b.  c.  465.  (Thuc.  i.  100,  iv.  102; 
Herod,  ix.  75.)  So  valuable,  however,  was  the  site, 
that  the  Athenians  sent  out  another  colony  in  B.  c. 
437  under  Agnon,  the  son  of  Nicias,  who  drove  the 
Thracians  out  of  Nine-Ways,  and  founded  the  city, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Amphipolis.  On 
three  sides  the  city  was  defended  by  the  Strymon ; 
on  the  other  side  Agnon  built  a wall  across,  extend- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  river  to  the  other.  South 
of  the  town  was  a bridge,  which  formed  the  great 
means  of  communication  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  The  following  plan  will  illustrate  the 
preceding  account  (Thuc.  iv.  102.) 


PLAN  OP  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OP  AMPHIPOIJS. 

1.  Site  of  Amphipolis. 

2.  Site  of  Eion. 

3.  Ridge  connecting  Amphipolis  with  Mt. 
Pangaeus. 

4.  Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis:  the  three  marks 
across  indicate  the  gates. 

5.  Palisade  (aravpofna)  connecting  the  Long  Wall 
with  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon. 

6.  Lake  Cercinitis. 

7.  Mt.  Cerdyiium. 

8.  Mt.  Pangaeus. 
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Amphipolis  soon  became  an  important  city,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as  the  jewel  of  their 
empire.  In  b.  C.  424  it  surrendered  to  the  Lae*'- 
daemonian  general  Br&sidas,  without  offering  any 
resistance.  The  hutorian  Thucydides,  who  com- 
manded the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  coast,  arrived  in 
time  from  the  island  of  Thasos  to  save  Eion,  the  port 
of  Amphipolis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  but  too 
late  to  prevent  Amphipolis  itself  from  flailing  into 
the  hands  of  Brasidas.  (Thuc.  iv.  103 — 107.) 
The  loss  of  Amphipolis  caused  both  indignation  and 
alarm  at  Athens,  and  led  to  the  banishment  of 
Thucydides.  In  b.  c.  422  the  Athenians  sent  a 
large  force,  under  the  command  of  Cleon,  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  the  city.  This  expedition  completely 
failed;  the  Athenians  were  defeated  with  consider- 
able loss,  hut  Bra>i<las  as  well  as  Cleon  fell  in  the 
battle.  The  operations  of  the  two  commanders  are 
detailed  at  length  by  Thucydides,  and  his  account 
is  illustrated  by  the  masterly  narrative  of  Grate. 
(Thuc.  v.  6 — 11;  Grate,  JJut.  of  Greece,  voL  vi. 
p.  634,  scq.) 

From  this  time  Amphipolis  continued  independent 
of  Athens.  According  to  the  treaty  made  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  b.  c.  421,  it 
was  to  have  been  restored  to  Athens ; but  its  in- 
habitants refused  to  surrender  to  their  former  mas- 
ters, and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  unable  to  comjcl 
them  to  do  so,  even  if  they  had  been  so  inclined. 
Amphipolis  afterwards  became  closely  allied  with 
Olynthus,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  latter  was 
able  to  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  under 
Timotheus  to  reduce  tho  place  in  b.  c.  360.  Philip, 
upon  his  accession  (359)  declared  Amphipolis  a fie- 
ri ty;  but  in  the  following  year  (358)  he  took  the 
place  by  assault,  and  annexed  it  permanently  to  hi* 
dominions.  It  continued  to  belong  to  the  Mace- 
donians, till  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the 
Romans  in  n.  C.  168.  The  Romans  made  it  a fire 
city,  and  the  capital  of  the  first  of  the  four  districts, 
into  which  they  divided  Macedonia.  (Dem.  in 
Aristocr.  p.  669;  Diod.  xvL  3.  8;  Liv.  xlv.  29; 
Plin.  iv.  10.) 

The  deity  chiefly  worshipped  at  Ampliipolis  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Artemis  Tauropolos  or  Braurania 
(Diod.  xviii.  4 ; Liv.  xliv.  44),  whose  head  fre- 
quently appears  on  the  coins  of  the  city,  and  the 
ruins  of  whose  temple  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  are  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  An- 
tipater of  Thessalonica.  (Anth.  Pal.  vol.  i.  no.  705.) 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  natives  of  Amphipolis 
was  the  grammarian  Zoilus. 

Amphipolis  was  situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  It 
has  been  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of  an 
anonymous  Greek  geographer,  that  it  was  called 
Chrysopolis  under  the  Byzantine  empire;  but  Tafel 
lias  clearly  shown,  in  the  works  cited  below,  that 
this  is  a mistake,  and  that  Chrysopolis  and  Am- 
phipolis were  two  different  places.  Tafel  has  also 
pointed  out  that  in  the  middle  ages  Ampliipolis  was 
called  Pnpolia.  Its  site  is  now  <*ccupied  by  a village 
called  Nenkhorio , in  Turkish  Jcni-Keui,  or  “ New- 
Town.”  There  arc  still  a few  remains  of  the  ancient 
city;  and  both  Ix'.ike  and  Cousinery  found  among 
them  a curious  Greek  inscription,  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  containing  a sentence  of  banishment 
against  two  of  their  citizens,  Philo  and  Stratode*. 
The  latter  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  envoys 
sent  from  Amphipolis  to  Athens  to  request  the 
assistance  of  the  latter  against  Philip,  and  he  is 
therefore  probably  the  same  persou  as  the  Stratock? 
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mentioned  in  the  inscription.  (Tuft-1,  Thesscdonica , 
p.  498,  seq..  De  Via  Egnatia,  Pare  Orient,  p.  9 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  181,  6eq.; 
Cousincry,  Voyage  dans  le  Macedoine,  vol.  i.  p.  128.) 


AMPHISSA  ('A^upuroa : Eth.  'ApQwoaloi,  'Ap- 
tptaosvs,  AmpbLwnsis:  Adj.  Amphissius : Sdlona),  , 
the  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  situated  in  a 
pass  at  the  bead  of  the  Crissnean  plain,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  from  which  circumstance  it 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.) 
Pausanias  (x.  38.  § 4)  places  it  at  the  distance  of 
120  stadia  from  Delphi,  and  Aeschines  (m  Ctesiph. 
p.  71)  at  60  stadia:  the  latter  statement  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  since  we  lean  from  modem  travellers  that 
the  real  distance  between  the  two  towns  is  7 miles. 
According  to  tradition,  Amphissa  was  called  after  a 
nymph  of  this  name,  the  daughter  of  Macar  and 
granddaughter  of  Aeolus,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo, 
(Pans.  /.  c.)  On  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes, 
many  of  the  Locrians  removed  to  Amphissa.  (Herod, 
viii.  32.)  At  a later  period  the  Axnphictyuns  de- 
clared war  against  the  town,  because  its  inhabitants 
had  dared  to  cultivate  the  Criasaean  plain,  which 
was  sacred  to  the  god,  and  had  molested  the  pilgrims 
who  had  come  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  The 
decree  by  which  war  was  declared  against  the  Am- 
phibians was  moved  by  Aeschines,  the  Athenian 
Pylagoras,  at  the  Amphictyooic  Council  The  Am- 
phictyons  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  Philip 
of  Maced  on,  who  took  Amphissa,  and  razed  it  to 
the  ground,  n.c.  338.  (Aeseh.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  71, 
*eq.;  Strab.  p.  419.)  The  city,  however,  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  and  was  sufficiently  populous  in  B.  C. 
279  to  supply  400  hoplites  in  the  war  against  Bren- 
nus.  (Pans.  x.  23.  § 1.)  It  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  190,  when  the  inhabitants  took  re- 
fuge in  the  citadel,  which  was  deemed  impregnable. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  5,  6.)  When  Augustus  founded  Ni- 
copolis  after  the  battle  of  Acti am,  a great  many 
Aetolians,  to  escape  being  removed  to  the  new  city, 
took  tip  their  abode  in  Amphissa,  which  was  thus 
reckoned  an  Aetolian  city  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(x.  38.  § 4).  This  writer  describes  it  as  a flourish- 
ing place,  and  well  adorned  with  public  buildings. 
It  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Sdlona , where 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  acropolis  are  almost  the 
only  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  588,  seq.) 

AMPHI'TKOPE.  [Attica.] 

AMPHRY'SUS  (* AfAttyvoos).  1.  A town  of 

Phocis.  See  Amhryhus. 

2.  A small  river  in  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mt,  Othrys. 
and  flowing  near  Alas  into  the  Pagasaean  gulf.  It 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  river  on  the  bonks 
of  which  Apollo  fed  the  flocks  of  king  Admetus. 
(Strab.  pp.  433,  435;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  54;  Virg. 
Geortf.  iii.  2;  (W.  Met . i.  580,  vii.  229;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  337.)  Hence  the  ad- 
jective Amphryshts  is  used  in  reference  to  Apollo. 
Thus  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  398)  calls  the  Sibyl  Am- 
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phrysla  rates.  Statius  (Site.  i.  4.  105)  uses  the 
adjective  Amphrysiacus  in  the  same  sense. 

AM  PSA  G A (’ A ptydy  a,  Ptol.:  Wad  el  Kebir,  or 
SuJjimar,  and  higher  up  Wadi  Roumel ),  one  of  the 
chief  rivers  of  N.  Africa,  not  large,  but  important  as 
having  l»een  (in  ita  lower  course)  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mauretania  and  Numidia,  according  to  the 
later  extent  of  those  regions  (see  the  articles  and 
Africa).  It  is  composed  of  several  streams,  rising 
at  different  points  in  the  Leaser  Atlas,  and  forming 
two  chief  branches,  which  unite  in  36°  35'  N.  lat., 
and  about  6°  10'  E.  long.,  and  then  flow  N.  into  the 
Mediterranean,  W.  of  the  promontory  T return  {Has 
Seba  Rous,  i.  e.  Seven  Capes).  The  upper  course  of 
the  Ampsaga  is  the  eastern  of  these  two  rivers 
(IV.  Roumel),  which  flows  past  Constantineh,  the 
ancient  Cirta ; whence  the  Ampnga  was  called 
Flavius  Cirtensis  (Viet.  Vit.  de  Pers.  Vend.  2);  the 
Arabs  still  call  it  the  Hirer  of  Constantineh , as  well 
ns  W adi  Roumel.  This  branch  is  formed  by  several 
streams,  which  converge  to  a point  a little  above 
Constantineh.  Pliny  (v.  2.  s.  1)  places  the  mouth 
of  the  Ampsaga  222  Roman  miles  E.  of  Caesarea. 
(This  is  the  true  reading,  not,  as  in  the  common 
text,  cccxxii.,  sec  Sillig.)  I^olemy  (iv.  3.  § 20)  places 
it  much  too  far  E.  A town,  Tucca,  at  ita  mouth, 
ia  mentioned  by  Pliny  only ; its  mouth  still  forms  a 
small  port,  Marsa  Zeitoun.  (Shaw,  pp.  92,  93, 
folio  ed.  Oxf.  1738,  Exploration  Scientifigue  de 
VAlgerie , vol-  vii.  p.  357.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPSANCT1  or  AMSANCT1  VALLIS,  a ce- 
lebrated valley  and  small  sulphureous  lake  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  country  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  about  10  miles  SE.  of  Acculanum.  The  fine 
description  of  it  given  by  Virgil  (.den,  vii.  563 — 
572)  is  familiar  to  all  scholars,  and  its  pestilential 
vapours  are  also  noticed  by  Claudian  (De  Rapt. 
Pros.  ii.  349).  It  has  been  strangely  confounded 
by  some  geographers  with  the  lake  of  Cutiliae  near 
Reate ; but  Servius,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  that  it  was  among  the  Hirpini,  and 
this  statement  is  confirmed  both  by  Cicero  and  Pliny. 
(Cic.  de  Dio.  i.  36;  Plin.  ii.  93.)  The  spot  is  now 
called  Le  Mofete , a name  evidently  derived  from 
Mephitis,  to  whom,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  a temple 
was  consecrated  on  the  site : it  has  been  visited  by 
several  recent  travellers,  whose  descriptions  agree 
perfectly  with  tliat  of  Virgil;  but  the  dark  woods 
with  which  it  was  previously  surrounded  have  lately 
been  cut  down.  So  strong  are  the  sulphureous 
vapours  that  it  gives  forth,  that  not  only  men  and 
animals  who  have  incautiously  approached,  but  even 
birds  have  been  suffocated  by  them,  when  crossing 
the  valley  in  their  flight.  It  is  about  4 miles  db- 
tant  from  the  modern  town  of  Frigento.  (Koma- 
nelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  351 ; Swinhume’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
128;  Craven’s  A brutzi,  vol.  ii.  p.  218;  Daubeny, 
on  Volcanoes , p.  191.)  [E.II.B.] 

AMYCLAE  (’A/iwcAoi : Eth.  ’ApuK\cuot,  'Am k- 
K\at*us,  Ainyclaeus),  an  ancient  town  of  Laconia, 
situated  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Eurotas, 
20  stadia  S.  of  Sjiarta,  in  a district  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  its  trees  and  its  fertility.  (PoL  v. 
19 ; Liv.  xxxiv.  28.)  Amyclae  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  cities  of  Peloponnesus  in  the  heroic  age. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Lacedae- 
monian king  Amyclas,  the  father  of  Hyacinthus,  and 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  Tyndarus,  and  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  who  are  hence  called  Amt/claei  Fratres. 
(Pans.  iii.  1 . 6 3;  Stat  Theb.  vii.  413.)  Amycfoe 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  (11.  ii.  584),  and  it  clM1~ 
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tinued  to  maintain  its  independence  an  an  Achaean 
town  long  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians.  According  to  tbe  common  tradition,  which 
represented  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  as  effected 
in  one  generation  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
Amyclae  was  given  by  the  Dorians  to  Philonomus, 
as  a reward  for  his  having  betrayed  to  them  his 
native  city  Sparta.  Pliilonomus  is  further  said  to 
have  peopled  the  town  with  colonists  from  Imbros 
and  Lemnos;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the 
ancient  Achaean  population  maintained  themselves 
in  the  place  independent  of  Sparta  for  many  genera- 
tions. It  was  only  shortly  before  the  first  Messenian 
war  tliat  the  town  was  conquered  by  the  Spartan 
king  Teleclua.  (Strab.  p.  364;  Conon,  36;  Pans, 
iii.  2.  § 6.)  The  talc  ran,  tliat  the  inhabitants  of 
Amyclae  bad  been  so  often  alarmed  by  false  reports 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  tliat  they  passed  a 
law  that  no  one  should  mention  the  subject;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  Spartans  at  last  came,  and  no  | 
one  dam!  to  announce  their  approach,  “ Amyclae  j 
perished  through  silence:"  hence  arose  the  proverb  I 
Amyclia  ipaia  tacUumior.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am. 
x.  564.)  After  its  capture  by  the  Lacedaemonians  . 
Amyclae  became  a village,  and  was  only  memorable 
by  the  festival  of  the  Ilyacinthia  celebrated  at  the 
place  annually,  and  by  the  temple  and  colossal  statue  : 
of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  A myeloma.  The 
throne  on  which  this  statue  was  placed  was  a cele- 
brated work  of  art,  and  was  constructed  by  Bathycles 
of  Magnesia.  It  was  crowned  by  a great  number  of 
bas-reliefs,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Pau- 
sani.ns  (iii.  18.  § 9,  seq.;  Diet,  of  liiogr.  art.  Ba- 
thyelea ). 

The  site  of  Amyclae  is  usually  placed  at  Skla- 
rokhdri,  where  the  name  of  Amyclae  has  been  found 
on  inscriptions  in  the  walls.  But  this  place  is  situ- 
ated nearly  6 miles  from  Sparta,  or  more  than  double 
the  distance  mentioned  by  Polybius.  Moreover, 
there  is  every  probability  that  SUnrokhori  is  a 
Srlavouian  town  not  more  ancient  than  the  14th 
century;  and  becoming  a place  of  importance,  some 
of  its  buildings  were  erected  with  the  ruins  of  Amy- 
clae. Accordingly  Leake  supposes  Amyclae  to  have  i 
been  situated  between  SUavokhdri  and  Sparta,  on  j 
tiie  hill  of  Aghia  KgriaH , half  a mile  from  the 
Eurotas.  At  this  place  I/cake  discovered,  on  an  im- 
perfect inscription,  the  letters  AMT  following  a 
proper  name,  and  leaving  little  donbt  that  the  in- 
complete word  was  AMTKAAIOT.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  135,  seq.,  Peloponneaiacn , p.  162.) 

AMYCLAE,  a city  on  the  coast  of  Camjania,  be- 
tween Tarracina  and  Caieta,  which  luid  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  but  had  left  the  name  of 
Sinus  Amyclanus  to  the  part  of  the  coast  on  which 
it  was  situated.  (Plin.  fl.  N.  xiv.  8;  Tne.  Ann.  ir. 
59.)  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to  a hand  of  La- 
conians who  had  emigrated  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name  near  Sparta ; and  a strange  story  is  told  by 
Pliny  and  Servius  of  the  inhabitants  having  been 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  swarms  of  serpents 
with  which  they  were  infested.  (I'lin.  //.  A’,  iii.  5. 
s.  9,  viii.  29.  s.  43;  Serv.  ad  Am.  x.  564.)  Other 
writers  refer  to  this  city  the  legend  commonly  related 
of  the  destruction  cf  the  Laconian  Amyclae,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  silence  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  epi- 
thet applied  to  it  by  Virgil  of  tacitae  Amyclae  ap- 
pears to  favour  this  view.  (Virg.  Aei*.  564 ; Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  530.)  The  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  it 
ninst  have  been  close  to  the  mandies  below  Fundi; 
whence  Martini  terms  it  “ Amyclae  Fundanac"  (xiii. 
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1 1 5).  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  bn  t on  a 
rocky  promoutory  projecting  into  the  sea,  was  a villa 
of  Tiberius,  called  Spell’NCAK,  from  the  lAturai 
caverns  in  the  rock,  in  one  of  which  the  emperor 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof,  while 
he  was  supping  there  with  a party  of  friends.  (Tae. 
Ann.  iv.  59;  Suet.  Tib.  39;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  The 
ancient  name  of  the  locality  is  retained,  with  little 
variation,  by  the  modem  village  of  Sperlonga,  about 
8 miles  W.  of  Gaeta , where  the  grottoes  in  the  rock 
are  still  visible,  with  some  remains  of  their  ancient 
architectural  decorations.  (Craven’s  A bruzsi,  vol.  L 
p.  73.)  [E  H.B.] 

A'MYDON  (’A a town  in  Macedonia  on 
the  Axius,  from  which  Pyraechmes  led  the  Pae  wuuu 
to  the  Assistance  of  Troy.  The  place  is  calleC  Aby- 
don  by  Suidas  and  Stepbanns  B.  (Horn.  1L  ii  849; 
comp.  Strab.  p.  330;  Juv.  iii.  69.) 

AMYMO'NE.  [Lkrxa.] 

A'MYRUS  ('Apupot:  Eth.  'A^vptvs),  a town  in 
Thessaly,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name 
falling  into  the  lake  Boebois.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Hesiod  as  the  " vino-bearing  Amyrus.”  Thu  sur- 
rounding country  is  called  the  Amyric  plain  (ri 
’A uvpixby  -rtitov)  by  Polybius.  Leake  supposes  tbe 
ruins  at  Kaatri  to  represent  Amyrus.  (Hes.  ap 
Strab.  p.  442,  and  Steph.  B.  a.  p.;  SchoL  ad  A poll 
Rhod.  i.  596;  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  1 1 ; Pol.  v.  99;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  447.) 

AMYSTIS  C'Amvotiv),  an  Indian  river,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Ganges,  flowing  past  a city  called  Cata- 
dnpoe  (Arrian,  lnd.  4),  which  Mannert  supposes 
from  its  name,  to  have  stood  at  the  falls  of  the 
Upper  Ganges,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  ITttrdtcar , 
which  would  make  the  Ainvstis  the  Patterea  (Man- 
ner*, vol.  v.  pL  1.  p.  70).  [P.  S.] 

AMY'ZON  (’Ajiotfwv),  an  inconsiderable  town  of 
Caria.  (Strab.  p.  658.)  The  ruins  of  the  citadel 
and  walls  exist  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Latinos, 
on  the  rood  from  Bafi  to  Tchisme.  The  place  is 
identified  by  an  inscription.  (Leake,  Aaia  Minor, 
p.  238.)  [G.  1-0 

ANABURA*  a city  of  Phrygia  (Liv.  xxxviii  15) 
which  lay  on  the  ronte  of  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius 
from  Srnnada  to  the  sources  of  the  Alander  [ Alas- 
dkr]  ; probably  Kirk  Hinn  (Hamilton).  [G.  L] 
ANACAEA.  [Attica.] 

AN  ACT  O'RIUM  ('Avanropior : Eth. * kroner  6ptot\ 
a town  in  Acarnania,  situated  on  the  Ambraciot  gulf, 
and  on  the  promontory,  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  C.  Madonna.  On  entering  the  Ambraciot  gult 
from  the  Ionian  sea  it  was  the  first  town  in  Acar- 
nania after  Actium.  from  which  it  was  distant 
40  stadia,  and  which  was  in  the  territory  of  Anar- 
toriunt.  This  town  was  for  some  time  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  this  part  of  Greece.  It  was 
colonised  jointly  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corey  means; 
but  in  the  war  between  these  peoples,  in  u.  c.  432, 
the  Corinthians  obtained  sole  possession  of  the  place 
by  fraud.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Corin- 
thians till  B.  c..  425,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Acarnanians  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  Corinthian  settlers  were  expelled.  Augustus 
j removed  its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Nicopolis, 
which  he  founded  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus, 
and  Strabo  describes  it  as  an  emporium  of  the  latte, 
city.  The  site  of  Anactorium  lias  been  disputed 
and  depends  upon  tbe  position  assigned  to  Actium 
| It  has  however  been  shown  that  Actium  must  be 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf  on  7>j 
i /*wnto,nnd  Annrtorinm  on  C.  Madonna.  [Acru-*.] 
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At  the  western  extremity  of  the  latter  promontory 
are  the  ruins  of  a Greek  town,  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  which  Leake  supposes  to  have  been 
Anactorium.  They  are  situated  near  a small  church 
of  St.  Peter,  which  is  the  name  now  given  to  the 
place.  Other  writers  place  Anactorium  at  Vonilzo, 
on  the  E.  extremity  of  the  promontory,  but  with  less 
probability.  (Thuc.  i.  55,  iii.  114,  iv.  49,  vii.  31; 
Strab.  x.  pp.  450—452;  Dunya,  i.  51 ; Pans.  v.  23. 
§ 3 ; Plin.  iv.  1 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii. 
p.  493.) 


ANAEA.  [Annaea.] 

ANA'GNIA  (’Awryrla:  Eth.  Anagninns),  an  an- 
cient city  of  Latium  in  the  more  extended  sense  of 
that  term,  but  which  in  earlier  times  was  the  capital  or 
chief  city  of  the  Hemicans.  It  ia  still  called  Anagni, 
and  is  situated  on  a hill  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina, 
41  miles  from  Rome,  and  9 from  Ferentinum.  Virgil 
calls  it  “ the  wealthy  Anagnia”  (Aen.  vii.  684),  and 
it  appears  to  have  in  early  ages  enjoyed  the  same 
kind  of  pre-eminence  over  the  other  cities  of  the 
Hemicans,  which  Alba  did  over  those  of  the  Latins. 
Hence  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  we 
find  Laevns  C is  pi  us  of  Anagnia  leading  a force  of 
Hemican  auxiliaries  to  the  assistance  of  the  Roman 
king.  (Varro  ap.  Fest.  I.  r.  Septimontio,  p.  351 ; 
Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.)  At  a later  period  we  find 
C.  Marcius  Tremolos  recorded  as  triumphing  “ de 
Anagninis  Hemicisque."  (Fast.  Capit.)  No  separate 
mention  of  Anagnia  occurs  on  occasion  of  the  league 
of  the  Hemicans  with  Rome  in  n.  c.  486 ; but  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  included  in  that  treaty,  and  when 
after  nearly  two  centuries  of  friendship  the  Hemicans 
at  length  became  disaffected  towards  their  Roman 
allies,  it  was  the  Anagnians  who  summoned  a general 
council  of  the  nation  to  meet  in  the  circus  beneath 
their  city.  At  this  congress  war  was  declared  against 
Rome:  but  they  had  miscalculated  their  strength, 
and  were  easily  subdued  by  the  arms  of  the  consul 
C.  Marcius  Tremulus  b.  c.  306.  For  the  prominent 
part  they  had  taken  on  this  occasion  they  were 
punished  by  receiving  the  Roman  civitas  without  the 
right  of  suffrage,  and  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a Praefeetura.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  43;  Diod.  xx.  80; 
Fest  us.  t.v.Mvnicipium , p.  127,  and*,  r .Praefeetura, 
p.  233.)  The  period  at  which  the  city  obtained  the 
full  municipal  privileges,  which  it  certainly  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  is  uncertain; 
but  from  the  repeated  allusions  of  the  great  orator 
(who  had  himself  a villa  in  the  neighbourhood)  it  Is 
clear  that  it  still  continued  to  be  a populous  and 
flourishing  town.  Strabo  also  calls  it  “ a considerable 
city."  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  30,  Philipp,  ii.  41,  ad 
AtLixL  1 ; Strab.  v.  p.  238.)  Its  position  on  the 
Via  Latina  however  exposed  it  to  hostile  attacks, 
and  its  territory  was  traversed  and  ravaged  both  by 
Pyrrhus  (who  according  to  one  account  even  made 
himself  master  of  the  city)  and  by  Hannibal,  during 
his  sudden  advance  from  Capua  upon  Rome  in  b.  c. 
211.  (Appian.  Samn.  10.  3;  Liv.  xxvi.  9.)  Under 
the  Roman  empire  it  continued  to  be  a municipal 
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town  of  some  consideration ; but  though  we  arc  told 
that  it  received  a Roman  colony  by  the  command  of 
Drusus  Caesar  its  colonial  rank  is  not  recognised 
either  by  Pliny  or  by  extant  inscriptions.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  230;  Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  361;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  9;  Orell.  Inter.  120;  Grater,  p.  464.  2,  3.)  Its 
territory  was  remarkably  fertile  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  393), 
and  the  city  itself  abounded  in  ancient  temples  and 
sanctuaries,  which,  as  well  as  the  sacred  rites  con- 
nected with  them,  were  preserved  unaltered  in  the 
time  of  M.  Aurelius,  and  are  described  by  that  em- 
peror in  a letter  to  Fronto.  (Front.  Epp.  iv.  4.) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Valens,  the  general  of 
Vitellius.  (Toe.  Hist.  iii.  62.) 

A nagni  continued  throughout  the  middle  ages  to 
be  a city  of  importance,  and  is  still  an  episcopal  see, 
with  a population  of  above  6000  inhabitants. 

It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
minent position  held  by  Anagnia  in  early  times  it 
presents  no  trace  of  those  massive  ancient  walls,  for 
which  all  the  other  important  cities  of  the  Hemicans 
are  so  conspicuous : the  only  remains  extant  there 
are  of  Roman  date,  and  of  but  little  interest.  (Dionigi, 
Viaggio  nel  Lazio , pp.  22,  23 ; Hoare's  Classical 
Tour , vol.  i.  p.  320,  &c.)  It  is  clear  from  tho 
statements  both  of  Cicero  and  M.  Aurelias  that  the 
ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  modem 
one,  about  a mile  from  the  Via  Latina  on  a hill  of 
considerable  elevation : the  station  on  that  road  called 
the  Compitum  Anagninum,  which  is  placed  by  tho 
Itineraries  at  8 miles  from  Ferentinum,  must  have 
been  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Osteria,  where  tho 
' road  still  turns  off  to  Anagni.  We  learn  from  Livy 
that  there  was  a grove  of  Diana  there.  No  traces 
remain  of  the  circus  beneath  the  city,  mentioned  by 
the  same  author,  which  w.as  known  by  the  singular 
epithet  of  “ Maritimus.”  (Liv.  ix.  42,  xxvii.  4;  Itin. 
Ant  pp.  302,  305,  306;  Tab.  Peut.)  [E.  H.  B.j 
ANAGYRU'S  ('Arayvpovs,  -ovrros:  Eth.  ’A va- 
yvpduxtos),  a demus  of  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Erechtheis,  situated  S.  of  Athens,  near  the  promon- 
tory Zoster.  Pausanias  mentions  at  this  place  a 
temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Tho  ruins  of 
Anagyrus  have  been  found  near  Vari.  (Strab. 
p.  398;  Pans.  i.  31.  § 1;  Harpocrat.,  Said.,  Steph. 
B.;  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  56.) 

AN  ATTICA  or  ANAIT1S.  [Armenia.] 
ANAMAR1.  [Ananeb.] 

ANAM1S  ('Avams),  a river  of  Carmania,  which 
is  called  Andanis  by  Pliny  (vi.  25).  It  was  one 
of  the  rivers  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  fleet  of 
Neorchus  anchored  on  the  voyage  from  the  Indus  to 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  place  where  the 
fleet  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  called 
Harmozeia.  (Arrian,  Indie,  c.  33.)  The  outlet  of 
the  Anamis  was  on  the  east  side  of  tho  Persian  Gulf, 
near  27°  N.  lat.,  and  near  the  small  island  after- 
wards called  Ormuz  or  Hormuz.  The  Anamis  is 
the  Ibrahim  Pud  or  River.  [G.  L.] 

ANANES  ("Ayauts),  a tribe  of  Cisalpine  Ganls, 
who, — according  to  Polybius  (ii.  17),  the  only  author 
who  mentions  them, — dwelt  between  the  Padns  and 
the  Apennines,  to  the  west  of  the  Boians,  and  must 
consequently  have  been  tbe  westernmost  of  the  Cis- 
padane  Gauls,  immediately  adjoining  the  Ligurians. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  with  much  plausibility,  that 
tho  An amar!  of  the  same  author  (ii.  32),  » name 
equally  unknown,  but  whom  bo  places  opposite  to 
the  Insubres,  must  have  been  the  same  people. 
(Schweigh.  ad  L c.\  Clu ver./ta/.  p.  265.)  If  e0» 
occupied  the  territory  on  which  the  colony  of  * 

K. 
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cent ia  was  shortly  after  founded ; and  probably  ex- 
tended from  the  Trebia  to  the  Taros.  [E.H.B.] 

ANAO  PORTUS.  [Nicaka.] 

A'NAPHE  {’Avdtfnj:  A'/A.  'AvaQalos:  Anaphe , 
Namji  or  Namfio),  one  of  the  Sporades,  a small 
island  in  the  south  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  E. 
of  Thera.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Membliaras  from  the  son  of  Cadmus  of  this  name, 
who  came  to  the  island  in  search  of  Europa.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo  Acgletes,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Argonauts, 
because  Apollo  had  showed  them  the  island  as  a 
place  of  refuge  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm.  (Orpheus,  A rgon.  1363,  seq. ; ApollodL  i.  9. 
§ 26 ; A poll.  Khod.  iv.  1706,  seq. ; Conon,  49 ; Strnb. 
p.  484;  Stcph.  II.  s.v.;  Plin.  iL  87,  iv.  12;  Ov.  Met. 
viL  461.)  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of 
this  temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  also 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Anaphe  on  tho  summit  of  a hill.  Several 
important  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  this 
place,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Ross,  in  the 
work  cited  below.  Tho  island  is  mountainous,  of 
little  fertility,  and  still  worse  cultivated.  It  contains 
a vast  number  of  partridges,  with  which  it  abounded 
in  antiquity  also.  Athenaeus  relates  (p.  400)  that 
a native  of  Astypolaca  let  loose  a brace  of  these  birds 
upon  Anaphe,  where  they  multiplied  so  rapidly  tliat 
the  inhabitants  were  almost  obliged  to  abandon  the 
island  in  consequence.  (Toumefort,  Voyage,  Sec., 
vol.  L p.  212,  seq.;  Roes,  Ueber  Anaphe  und  Ana- 
phdische  Jruchrij'fen , in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Munich  Academy  for  1838,  p.  401,  seq.;  Ross, Britten 
auf  den  Griechischcn  Inseln , vol.  i.  p.  401,  seq.; 
iftekh,  Corp.  Inter.  No.  2477,  seq.) 

ANAPflLYSTUS  (' AvdtpAvaroi : Eth.  'Ava- 
<pAv<rrio%:  A nary  so ),  a demos  of  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica, 
opposite  the  island  of  Elcussa,  and  a little  N.  of  the 
promontory  of  S uni  urn.  It  was  a place  of  some  im- 
portance. Xenophon  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
fortress  here  for  tho  protection  of  the  mines  of 
Sunium.  (Herod,  iv.  99;  Scylax,  p.  21;  Xen.  de 
Vectig.  4.  § 43;  Strab.  p.  398;  Leake,  Demi , p.  59.) 

ANA'PUS  C'Arar os).  1,  (Anapo),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  considerable  rivers  of  Sicily, 
which  rises  about  a mile  from  the  modem  town  of  Bus- 
cemi,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Acme;  and  flows  into 
the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse.  About  three  quarters 
of  a mile  from  its  mouth,  and  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  stood  the  Olympieium,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Cyane.  Its  banks  for  a considerable 
distance  from  its  mouth  are  bordered  by  marshes, 
which  rendered  them  at  all  times  unhealthy;  and 
the  fevers  and  pestilence  thus  generated  were  among 
the  chief  causes  of  disaster  to  tho  Athenians,  and 
still  more  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  several 
sieges  of  Syracuse.  But  above  these  marshes  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Anapus  itself  are  extremely 
limpid  and  clear,  and  of  great  depth.  Like  many 
rivers  in  a limestone  country  it  rises  all  at  once  with 
a considerable  volume  of  water,  which  is,  however, 
nearly  doubled  by  tho  accession  of  the  Cyane.  The 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  stream  was  worshipped  by 
the  Syracusans  under  the  form  of  a young  man 
(Acl.  V.  II.  ii.  33),  who  was  regarded  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  nymph  Cyane.  (Ovid.  Met.  v.  416.) 
The  river  is  now’  commonly  known  os  the  Alfco, 
evidently  from  a misconception  of  the  story  of  Al- 
pheus  and  Arcthusa;  but  is  also  called  and  marked 
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on  all  maps  as  the  Anapo.  (Thuc.  vi.  96,  vii.  78; 
Theocr.  i.  68;  Plat.  Dion.  27,  Timol.  21;  Lir. 
xxiv.  36;  Ovid.  Ex  Pont  ii.  26;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  4; 
Obcrlin,  ad  loc .;  FazelL  iv.  1,  p.  196.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  Palus  Ltsixeleia  (* 
AtfjLVTl  7j  Avcri/xiAtia  KaAovfiivr))  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides (vii.  53),  was  a port  of  the  marshes  formed 
by  the  Anapus  near  its  mouth.  A marshy  or  stag- 
nant pool  of  some  extent  still  exists  between  the 
site  of  tho  Neapolis  of  Syracuse  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  which  tho  name  may  with  some  pro- 
bability be  assigned. 

2.  A river  falling  into  the  Achclous,  80  stadia  S 
of  Stratus.  [Achelods.]  [E.H.B.] 

ANA'REI  MONTES  (ra  ’A vapta  Spy j),  a range 
of  mountains  in  “ Scythia  intra  Imaum,”  is  one  of 
the  western  branches  of  tho  Altai,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Ob  or  Irtish.  Ptolemy  places  in 
their  neighbourhood  a people  called  Anarci.  (Pt«L 
vi.  14.  §§  8,  12,  13.) 

AN  ART  AC  AE  (‘Ayapidtcat,  Strab.;  Anariaei, 
Plin.;  in  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 5,  erroneously  'Apapicucat), 
a people  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sra, 
neighbours  of  the  Manli  or  Amardi.  Their  city 
was  called  Anariaca  (’Avapidtcrj),  and  possessed  an 
oracle,  which  communicated  the  divine  will  to  per- 
sons who  slept  in  the  temple.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  50S, 
514  ; Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18  ; Solin.  51  ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

ANARTES  (Cacs.  B.  G.  vi.  25),  ANARTl 
CAvaprot,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 5),  a people  of  Dacia,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Tibi  sc  us  ( Theiss ).  Caesar  de- 
fines the  extent  of  the  Hcrcynia  Silva  to  the  E.  as 
ad  fines  Decorum  et  Anartium.  [P.  S.] 

ANAS  (b'Avas:  Cuadiana,  i.  e.  XVadi-An*L, 
river  Anas,  Arab.),  an  important  river  of  Hispania, 
described  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  139,  foil.)  as  rising  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  like  the  Tagus 
and  the  Baetis  ( Guadalquivir ),  between  which  it 
flows,  all  three  having  the  same  general  direction, 
from  E.  to  W.,  inclining  to  the  S.;  the  Anas  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  (comp.  p.  162).  It  divid«i 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Celts  and  Lusi Ionian*, 
who  had  been  removed  by  the  Romans  to  the  S. 
side  of  the  Tagus,  and  higher  up  by  tho  Carpetani, 
Oretani,  and  Vcttones,  from  the  rich  lands  of 
Bactica  or  Turdctania.  It  fell  into  the  Atlantic 
by  two  months,  both  navigable,  between  Cades 
{Cadiz),  and  tho  Sacred  Promontory  (C.  St.  l’ia- 
cent).  It  was  only  navigable  a short  way  up,  and 
that  for  small  vessels  (p.  142).  Strabo  further 
quotes  Polybius  as  placing  the  sources  of  the  Anas 
and  the  Baetis  in  Celtibcria  (p.  148).  Pliny  (iii.  1. 
s.  2)  gives  a more  exact  description  of  the  origin 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  Anas.  It  rises  in  the 
territory  of  Lain  ini  uni  ; and,  at  one  time  diffused 
into  marshes,  at  nnothcr  retiring  into  a narrow 
channel,  or  entirely  hid  in  a subterraneous  course, 
and  exulting  in  being  born  again  and  again,  it  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  forming,  in  its  lower 
course,  the  boundary  between  Lusitania  and  Bactica. 
(Comp.  iv.  21.  s.35;  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 3,  iii.  1.  § 3). 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  446)  places  the  source 
of  the  Anas  (caput  fluminis  Anae)  7 M.  I\  from 
Laminium,  on  the  road  to  Caesarangusta.  The 
source  is  close  to  the  village  of  Ota  la  Monticl,  in 
La  Mancha , at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Sierra  Morcna,  in  about  39°  N.  lat.  and 
2°  45'  W.  long.  The  river  originates  in  a marsh, 
from  a scries  of  small  lakes  called  lagunas  de  Bt ly- 
dera.  After  a course  of  about  7 miles,  it  disap- 
pears and  runs  underground  for  12  miles,  bursting 
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forth  again,  near  Tktymiel,  in  the  small  lakes  called 
JjO*  Ojos  de  Guodiona  (the  eyes  of  the  Guadiuna). 
After  receiving  the  considerable  river  Giguda  from 
tlie  N.,  it  runs  westward  through  La  Mimcha,  and 
Nstremadura,  ns  far  as  Badajoz , where  it  turns  to 
the  S.f  and  falls  at  last  into  the  Atlantic  by  Aya- 
monte,  the  other  mouth  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  Lepe,  being  long 
since  dosed.  The  valley  of  the  Guadiana  forms 
the  S.  part  of  the  great  central  table-land  of 
Spain,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Moun- 
tains of  Toledo , and  the  rest  of  that  chain, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Sierra  Moreno.  Its  whole 
course  is  above  450  miles,  of  which  not  much  above 
30  are  navigable,  and  that  only  by  small  hat- 
bottomed  barges.  Its  scardty  of  water  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  little  rain  that  falls  on  the  table- 
land. Its  numerous  tributaries  (flowing  chiefly 
from  the  Sierra  Moreno')  are  inconsiderable  streams; 
the  only  one  of  them  mentioned  by  andent  authors 
is  tho  Adrus  ( Albaragena ),  which  falls  into  it 
opposite  Badajoz.  Some  derive  the  name  Anas 
from  the  Semitic  verb  (Nanas,  Punic;  Jlanasa, 
Arab.)  signifying  to  appear  and  disappear , refer- 
ring to  its  subterraneous  course;  which  may  or 
may  not  be  right.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain, 
p.  83.)  [P.  S.] 

ANATHO  (‘Avoflw:  Anah),  as  the  name  appears 
in  Isidores  of  Charax.  It  is  Anathan  in  Ammianus 
Maroellinus  (xxiv.  1),  and  Bethauna  (B idauva,  per- 
haps Beth  Ana)  in  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  § 6).  D'Anville 
(L' Euphrate,  p.  62)  observes  that  the  place  which 
Zosimus  (in.  14)  calls  Phathusae,  in  his  account  of 
Julian's  Persian  campaign  (a.  d.  363),  and  fixes 
about  the  position  of  Anah , is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned. It  seems,  however,  to  be  tho  same  place  os 
Anah,  or  near  it. 

Anah  is  on  the  Euphrates,  north  of  Hit,  in  a part 
where  there  are  eight  successive  islands  (about 
34 \°  N.L.).  A nah  itself  occupies  a “ fringe  of  soil  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  between  a low  ridge  of 
rock  and  the  swift-flowing  waters.”  (London  tieog. 
Journ.  vol.  vii.  p.  427.)  This  place  was  an  important 
position  for  commerce  in  andent  times,  and  probably 
on  the  line  of  a caravan  route.  When  Julian  was 
encamped  before  AnAtko,  one  of  the  hurricanes  that 
sometimes  occur  in  these  parts  threw  down  his  tents. 
The  emperor  took  and  burnt  Anatho. 

Tavernier  (Travels  in  Turkey  ami  Persia,  iii.  6) 
describes  the  country  around  Anah  as  well  culti- 
vated ; and  the  place  as  being  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  lias  an  island  in  the  middle.  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a desert. 
Rauwolf,  whose  travels  were  published  in  1582, 
1583,  speaks  of  the  dive,  citron,  orange,  and  other 
fruits  growing  there.  The  island  of  A nah  is  covered 
with  ruins,  which  also  extend  for  two  miles  further 
along  the  left  bonk  of  the  river.  Tho  place  is  about 
313  miles  below  Bir,  and  440  above  Hillah,  the  site 
of  Babylon,  following  the  course  of  the  river.  (London 
Gtog.  Journ . voL  iii.  p.  232.)  Tavernier  makes  it 
four  days’  journey  from  Bagdad  to  Anah.  [G.  L.J 
ANATIS.  [Asama.] 

ANAUA  C’Amva),  a salt  lake  in  the  southern 
part  of  Phrygia,  which  Xerxes  passed  on  his  march 
from  Celaenae  to  Coloesae.  (Herod,  vii.  30.)  There 
was  a town  also  called  Anaua  on  or  near  the  lake. 
This  is  the  lake  of  Chardak , or  Nadji  Tons  Ghhieul, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  lake  is  nearly  dry 
in  summer,  at  which  season  there  is  an  incrustation 
of  salt  on  the  mud.  The  salt  is  collected  now,  as  it 
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was  in  former  days,  and  supplies  the  neighbourhood 
and  remoter  parts. 

Arrian  (Anab.  i.  29)  describes,  under  the  name  of 
Ascania,  a salt  lake  which  Alexander  passed  on  his 
march  from  Pisidia  to  Celaenae ; and  the  description 
corresponds  to  that  of  Lake  Chardak  90  far  as  its 
saline  properties.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  146) 
takes  the  Ascania  of  Arrian  to  be  the  lake  Bur  dor 
or  Buldur , which  is  some  distance  SE.  of  Chardak. 
There  is  notliing  in  Arrian  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion. Leake  (p.  150)  finds  a discrepancy  between 
Arrian  and  Strabo  as  to  the  distance  between  Saga- 
lassus and  Celaenae  (Apameia).  Strabo  (p.  569) 
makes  it  one  day’s  journey,  “ whereas  Arrian  relates 
that  Alexander  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Sa- 
galassus  to  Celaenae,  passing  by  the  lake  Ascania.” 
But  this  is  a mistake.  Arrian  does  not  say  that 
he  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Saga  lass  us 
to  Celaenae.  However,  he  does  make  Alexander 
pass  by  a lake  from  which  the  inhabitants  collect 
salt,  and  Buldur  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  lake, 
because  it  lies  on  the  direct  road  from  Sagalassus 
to  Celaenae.  But  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  ob- 
serving that  Arrian  does  not  say  that  Alexander 
marched  from  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae,  but  from 
the  country  of  the  Piridians;  and  so  he  may  have 
passed  by  Anaua.  Hamilton  observes  ( Researches,  Ac. 
vol.  i.  p.  496),  that  Buldur  is  only  slightly  brackish, 
whereas  Chardak  exactly  corresponds  to  Arrian's 
description  (p.  504).  P.  Lucas  ( Voyage,  Ac.  i.  book 
iv.  2)  describes  Lake  Bondur,  as  ho  calls  it,  as 
haring  water  too  bitter  for  fish  to  live  in,  and  as 
abounding  in  wild- fowl. 

In  justification  of  the  opinions  here  expressed,  it 
may  l«  remarked,  that  the  “ fivo  days  ” of  Alex- 
ander from  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae  have  been  repeated 
and  adopted  by  several  writers,  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  truly  stated.  [G.  L.j 

ANAURUS  ('A vaupos),  a small  river  in  Magne- 
sia, in  Thessaly,  flowing  post  Iolcos  into  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf,  in  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  one 
of  his  sandals.  (ApolL  Rhod.  i.  8 ; Simonid.  op. 
Athen.  iv.  p.  172,  c ; Apollod.  L9.  § 16  ; Strab.  ix. 
p.  436 ; Lucan,  vi.  370 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iv.  p.  381.) 

ANAZARBUS  or  -A  ('Avd(apSos,  'A rd(ap€a  : 
Eth.  'Aya(ap€tvf,  Anazarbenus),  a city  of  Cilicia, 
so  called,  according  to  Stephanus,  either  from  an 
adjacent  mountain  of  the  same  name,  or  from  tho 
founder,  Anazarbus.  It  was  situated  on  the  Py- 
ramus,  and  1 1 miles  from  Mopsuestw,  according  to 
the  Peutinger  Tabic.  Suidaa  (s.v.  K virSa)  says  that 
the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Cyinda  or  Quinda; 
that  it  was  next  called  £>iocaesarea ; and  (z.r.  ’Ard- 
(apSos)  that  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  emperor  Nerva  sent  thither  one  Anazarbus, 
a man  of  senatorial  rank,  who  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  All  this  cannot  be  true, 
as  Valerius  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8)  remarks,  for  it 
was  called  Anazarbus  in  Pliny’s  time  (v.  27  ).  I)ios- 
corides  is  called  a native  of  Anazarbus  ; but  the 
period  of  Dioscorides  is  not  certain. 

Its  later  name  was  Caesarea  ad  Anazarbum,  and 
there  are  many  medals  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
both  named  Anazarbus  and  Caesarea  at  or  under 
Anazarbus.  On  the  division  of  Cilicia  it  became 
the  chief  place  of  Cilida  Socunda,  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis.  It  suffered  dreadfully  from  an  earth- 
quake both  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and,  *till  more, 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Justin. 

The  site  of  Anazarbus,  which  is  said  to  be  named 
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Anatcwy  or  Amnasy,  is  described  ( London  Geoff, 
.fount,  vol.vii.  p.42 1 ),  but  without  any  exact  dcscrip- 
tion  of  its  position,  as  containing  ruins  “ barked  by  an 
isolated  mountain,  bearing  a castle  of  various  archi- 
tecture." It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  mountain 
may  be  Cyinda,  which,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
his  successors,  was  a deposit  for  treasure.  (Strab. 
p.  672;  Diod.  rviii.  62,  xix.  56;  Plut.  Eumen.  c.  13.) 
Strabo,  indeed,  places  Cyinda  above  Anchiale;  but 
as  he  does  not  mention  Anazarbus,  this  is  no  great 
difficulty ; and  besides  this,  his  geography  of  Cilicia 
is  not  very  exact.  If  Pooocke’s  account  of  the  Py- 
ramus  at  Anauxisy  being  called  Quinda  is  true,  this 
is  some  confirmation  of  the  hill  of  Anazarbus  being 
Quinda.  It  seems  probable  enough  that  Quinda  is 
an  old  name,  which  might  be  applied  to  the  hill  fort, 
even  after  Anazarbus  became  a city  of  some  import- 
ance. An  old  traveller  (Willebrand  v.  Oldenburg), 
qnoted  by  Forbiger,  found,  at  a place  called  Naverta 
(manifestly  a corruption  of  Anazarbus)  or  A nmcaty, 
considerable  remains  of  an  old  town,  at  the  distance 
of  8 German  miles  from  Sis.  [G.  L.] 

ANCALITES,  a people  in  Britain,  inhabiting 
the  hundred  of  Henly,  a locality  which,  probably, 
preserves  their  name.  Caesar  alone  mentions  them. 
Gale  and  Horsely  reasonably  suppose  that  they  were 
a section  of  the  Att  rebates  of  Ptolemy.  They  were 
the  most  western  Britons  with  which  Caesar  came 
in  contact.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  21.)  [R»  G.  L.] 

ANCHrALE(’A7x«fA7j,  ’ATxidAeia,  'AyxidAot: 
Eth.  *A7xwiAct/j),  a town  of  Cilicia,  which  Ste- 
phanus  (*.  r.  ’Ayx‘dAy)  places  on  the  coast,  and 
on  a river  Anchialeus.  One  story  which  he  reports, 
makes  its  origin  purely  mythical.  The  other  story 
that  he  records,  assigns  its  origin  to  Sardanapalus, 
who  is  said  to  have  built  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in 
one  day.  Strabo  also  places  Anchiale  near  the 
coast.  [Anazaimus.]  Aristobnlus,  quoted  by 
Strabo  (p.  672),  says  that  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus 
was  at  Ancliiale,  and  on  it  a relief  in  stone  (rinroy 
KlOivoy)  in  the  attitude  of  a man  snapping  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  He  adds,  M some  say  that 
there  is  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters,  which 
recorded  that  Sardanapalus  built  Anchiale  and 
Tarsus  in  one  day,  and  exhorted  the  reader  to  eat, 
drink,  and  so  forth,  as  everything  else  is  not  worth 
That — , the  meaning  of  which  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  showed."  In  the  text  of  Strabo,  there  follow 
six  hexameter  Greek  verses,  which  are  evidently  an 
interpolation  in  the  text.  After  these  six  verses, 
the  text  of  Strabo  proceeds:  “ Choerilus,  also,  men- 
tions these  matters;  and  the  following  verses  also 
are  generally  circulated.”  The  two  hexameters 
which  then  follow,  are  a paraphrase  of  the  exhorta- 
tion, of  which  Strabo  has  already  given  the  sub- 
stance in  prose.  Athenacus  (xii.  p.  529)  quotes 
Aristobulus  as  authority  for  the  monument  at  An- 
chiale; and  Ainyntas  as  authority  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a mound  at  Ninus  ( Nineveh ),  which  was 
the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  and  contained,  on  a stone 
slab,  in  Chaldaic  characters,  an  inscription  to  the 
same  effect  as  that  which  Strabo  mentions;  and 
Athcnaeus  says  that  Choerilus  paraphrased  it  in 
verse.  In  another  passage,  Athcnaeus  (p.  336) 
quotes  the  six  hexameters,  which  arc  interpolated 
in  Strabo’s  text,  but  he  adds  a seventh.  He  there 
cites  Cbrysippus  as  authority  for  the  inscription 
being  on  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus;  but  he  does 
not,  in  that  passage,  say  who  is  the  Greek  para- 
ph rest,  or  where  the  inscription  was.  Athcnaeus, 
however  (p.  529),  just  like  a mere  collector  who  \ 
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uses  no  judgment,  gives  a third  story  about  a 
monument  of  Sardanapalus,  without  saying  where 
it  was;  the  inscription  recorded  that  he  built  Tar- 
sus and  Anchiale  in  one  day,  “ but  now  is  dead;" 
which  suggests  very  different  reflections  from  the 
other  version.  Arrian  (A nab.  ii.  5),  probably  fol- 
lowing Ptolemy,  says,  that  Alexander  marched  in 
one  day  from  Anchiale  to  Tarsus.  He  describes 
the  figure  on  the  monument  as  having  the  hand* 
joined,  as  clapping  the  hands;  he  adds,  that  the 
former  magnitude  of  the  city  was  shown  by  the 
circuit  and  the  foundations  of  the  walls.  This 
description  does  not  apply  to  the  time  of  Arrian, 
but  to  the  age  of  Alexander,  for  Arrian  is  merely 
copying  the  historians  of  Alexander.  It  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  the  Assyrians  once  extended 
their  power  as  far,  at  least,  as  Anchiale,  and  tliat 
there  was  a monument  with  .Assyrian  charact*-rs 
there  in  the  time  of  Alexander;  and  there  rni^lit 
be  one  also  to  the  same  effect  at  Nineveh.  (Sea 
Cic.  Tubc.  Disp.  v.  35;  Polyb.  viii.  12;  and  as  to 
the  passage  of  Strabo,  Grosknrd’s  Translation  and 
Notes,  vol.  iii.p.  81.)  Leake  ( Atia  Minor,  p.  214) 
observes,  that  a little  west  of  Tarsus,  and  between 
the  villages  Kazalu  and  Karaduar,  is  a river  that 
answers  to  the  Anchialeas;  and  he  observes  that 
“a  large  mound,  not  far  from  the  Anchialeus,  with 
some  other  (similar  tumuli  near  the  shore  to  the 
westward,  are  the  remains,  perhaps,  of  the  Assyrian 
founders  of  Anchiale,  which  probably  derived  its 
temporary  importance  from  being  the  chief  ma- 
ritime station  of  the  Assyrian  mon&rchs  in  these 
seas."  [G.  L.] 

ANCHI'ALE  AJeiali ),  a small  t^wn 

on  the  western  coast  of  the  Enxine,  to  the  north  of 
Apollonia,  to  which  its  inhabitants  were  subject. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  319.)  The  Latin  writers,  who  men- 
tion the  place,  call  it  Anchialos  or  Anchialum. 
(Ov.  Trut.  i.  9.  36;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2;  Plin.  II.  N. 
iv.  18;  comp.  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §4.)  [L.  S.) 

ANCHIASMUS.  [Oxcuesmi’s.] 

ANCHPSIA.  [Mantixeia.] 

A'NCHOE  (’Atx^),  a place  on  the  borders  of 
Bocotia  and  of  Locris,  near  Upper  I^arymua,  at 
which  the  waters  of  the  Ccphissus  broke  forth  from 
tlicir  subterraneous  channel.  There  was  also  a lake 
of  the  same  name  at  this  place.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  406, 
407  ; Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  289.)  [Lartmxa.] 

ANCON  (’ Aytcarr ),  a headland  and  bay,  as  the 
name  implies,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  east  of  A mis  us. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (iv.  600)  in 
his  Argonautica,  after  the  Iris,  as  if  it  were  cast 
of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Apollonius  Khodius 
simply  speaks  of  it  as  a headland  (ii.  369).  The 
ancient  authorities  do  not  agree  in  the  distances 
along  this  coast  (Stcph.  s.  v.  Xa8«rfa;  Hamilton, 
Itttearches,  vol.  i.  p.  288).  The  conclusion  of 
Hamilton  seems  to  be  the  most  probable,  that  Dcr- 
bend  Boumou,  east  of  Amisus,  represents  Ant'on, 
as  it  is  the  first  headland  cast  of  Amisus,  M and  the 
only  place  before  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Iris 
where  a harbour  can  exist."  He  adds,  that  “ at  the 
extremity  of  Derbend  Boumou,  a small  stream  falls 
into  the  sea  between  two  precipitous  headlands, 
probably  the  Chadisius  of  the  ancients."  [G.  L] 
ANCO'NA,  or  ANCON  ('Ay tear  : Eth.  ’AyKatruts, 
and  ’AyKCDvirrit,  Stcph.  B.,  Anconitanus:  the  form 
Ancon  in  Latin  is  chiefly  poetical;  but,  accomling 
to  Orelli,  Cicero  nscs  Anconem  for  the  acc.  case), 
an  important  city  of  Picenum  on  the  Adriatic  sea, 
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still  called  A ncotia.  It  was  situated  on  a promon- 
tory which  forms  a remarkable  curve  or  elbow,  so 
as  to  protect,  and  almost  enclose  its  port,  from  which 
circumstance  it  derived  its  Greek  name  of  ’Aymbr, 
the  elbow.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ; Mela,  ii.  4;  Procop. 
B.  0.  ii.  13.  p.  197.)  Pliny,  indeed,  appears  to  re- 
gard it  as  named  from  its  position  at  the  angle  or 
elbow  formed  by  the  coast  line  at  this  point  (in  ipso 
Jlectentis  se  orat  cubito,  Hi.  13.  s.  18),  but  this  is 
probably  erroneous.  The  promontory  on  which  the 
city  itself  is  situated,  is  connected  with  a more  lofty 
mountain  mass  forming  a bold  headland,  the  Cume- 
hus  of  Pliny,  still  known  as  Monte  Comero.  An- 
cona was  the  only  Greek  colony  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  of  Italy,  having  been  founded  about  380  B.  c. 
by  Syracusan  exiles,  who  fled  hither  to  avoid  the 
tyranny  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  (Strab.  L c.)  Hence 
it  is  called  Dorica  Ancon  by  Juvenal  (iv.  40),  and 
is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (§  1 7,  p.  6),  who  notices 
only  Greek  cities.  We  have  no  account  of  its  ex- 
istence at  an  earlier  period,  for  though  Pliny  refers 
its  foundation  to  the  Siculi  (/.  c. ; see  also  Solin.  2. 
§ 10),  this  is  probably  a mere  misconception  of  the 
tact  that  it  was  a colony  from  Sicily.  We  learn 
nothing  of  its  early  history : but  it  appears  to  have 
rapidly  risen  into  a place  of  importance,  owing  to 
the  excellence  of  its  port  (the  only  natural  harbour 
along  this  line  of  coast)  and  the  great  fertility  of  the 
adjoining  country.  (Strab.  L c. ; Plin.  xiv.  6.)  It 
was  noted  also  for  its  purple  dye,  which,  according 
to  Silius  Italious  (viii.  438),  was  not  inferior  to 
those  of  Phoenicia  or  Africa.  The  period  at  which 
it  became  subject  to  the  Homans  is  uncertain,  but  it 
probably  followed  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Picenum: 
in  b.  c.  178  we  find  them  making  use  of  it  as  a 
naval  station  against  the  Illyrians  and  Istrians. 
(Liv.  xlL  1.)  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  it 
was  occupied  by  Caesar  as  a place  of  importance, 
immediately  after  he  had  passed  the  Rubicon ; and 
we  find  it  in  later  times  serving  as  the  principal 
port  for  communication  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Dalmatia.  (Cues.  B.C.  L 11;  Cic.  ad  Att.  vii. 
1 1 , ad  Fam.  xvi.  1 2 ; Tac.  A rm.  iii.  9.)  As  early 
as  the  time  of  C.  Gracchus  a part  of  its  territory 
appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  Homan  colonists; 
and  subsequently  Antony  established  there  two 
legiuns  of  veterans  which  had  served  under  J.  Caesar. 
It  probably  first  acquired  at  this  time  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  colony,  which  we  find  it  enjoying  in  the  time 
of  Pliny,  and  which  is  commemorated  in  several  ex- 
tant inscriptions.  (App.  B.  C.  v.  23;  Lib.  Colon. 
pp.  225,  227,  253;  Gruter,  pp.  451.  3,  465.  6; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  333.)  It  received  great  bene- 
fits from  Trajan,  who  improved  its  port  by  the  con- 
struction of  a ucw  mole,  which  still  remains  in  good 
preservation.  On  it  was  erected,  in  honour  of  the 
emperor,  a triumphal  arch,  built  entirely  of  white 
marble,  which,  both  from  its  perfect  preservation  and 
the  lightness  and  elegance  of  its  architecture,  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monu- 
ments of  its  class  remaining  in  Italy.  Some  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  may  also  be  traced;  and  nu- 
merous inscriptions  attest  the  flourishing  condition 
of  Ancona  under  the  Homan  Empire.  The  temple 
of  Venus,  celebrated  both  by  Juvenal  and  Catullus 
(Juv.  iv.  40;  Catull.  xxxvi.  13),  has  altogether  dis- 
appeared ; hut  it  in  all  probability  occupied  the  same 
site  as  the  modern  cathedral,  on  the  summit  of  the 
lofty  hill  that  commands  the  whole  city  and  consti- 
tutes the  remarkable  headland  from  which  it  derives 
its  name. 
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We  find  Aucona  playing  an  important  part  during 
the  contests  of  Belisarius  and  Nurses  with  the  Goths 
in  Italy.  (Procop.  B.  O.  ii.  11,  13,  iii.  30.  iv.  23.) 
Jt  afterwards  became  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  continued  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  it  does  at  the  present  day,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  commercial  cities  of 
central  Italy. 

The  annexed  coin  of  Ancona  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  Greek  colony : it  bears  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Venus,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  on  the 
reverse  a bent  ann  or  elbow , in  allusion  to  its 
name.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  ANCONA. 

ANCORATtlUS  MONS  (Jebel  Ouanseris),  a 
mountain  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  S.  of  Julia 
Caesarea,  belonging  to  the  Lesser  Atlas  chain,  and 
forming  the  S.  limit  of  the  valley  of  the  Chi- 
nalaph  ( Shellif ).  It  was  celebrated  for  the  tree 
called  citrus  (a  species  of  cedar  or  juniper),  the 
wood  of  which  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
for  furniture.  Pliny  mentions  several  instances  of 
the  extravagant  prices  given  for  it.  (Plin.  IT.  N. 
xiii.  15.  s.  29;  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

ANCY'RA  O' Ay  tcvpa:  Eth.  ' Ay  pevpavds,  Ancy- 
ranus.)  1.  A town  of  Phrygia  Epictetus.  Strabo 
(p.  567)  calls  it  a “ small  city,  or  hill-fort,  near 
Blaudos,  towards  Lydia.”  In  another  passage  (p. 
576)  he  says  that  the  Rhyndacos,  which  flows  into 
the  Propontis,  receives  the  Macestus  from  Ancyra 
Abasitis.  Cramer  (Aria  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  12) 
corrects  Abasitis  into  Abboitis,  on  the  authority  cf 
the  coins  and  an  inscription  found  in  these  parts. 
As  the  Macestus  is  the  Susuyherli  Su,  or  the  Simaul 
Su , as  it  is  called  in  its  upper  course,  Ancyra  must 
be  at  or  near  the  source  of  this  river.  The  lake  of 
Simaul  is  the  source  of  the  Macestus,  and  close  to 
the  lake  is  M a remarkable  looking  hill,  the  Acropolis 
of  an  ancient  city.”  Tlvis  place  appears  to  be  An- 
cyra. The  river  flows  from  the  lake  in  a deep  and 
rapid  stream;  and  no  large  stream  runs  into  the 
lake.  Simaul  seems  to  be  a corruption  of  Synnaus, 
or  Synaus,  and  to  be  on  or  near  the  site  of  Synnaus. 
Ancyra  was  on  the  lake,  7 or  8 miles  WNW.  of 
Simaul.  (Hamilton,  Researches , <fc.  vol.  ii.  p.  124, 

mi 

2.  (Angora  or  Engareh ),  a town  of  Galatia,  near 
a small  stream,  which  seems  to  enter  the  Sangarius. 
Ancyra  originally  belonged  to  Phrygia.  The  my- 
thical fonnder  was  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius.  (Pans, 
i.  4.)  Midas  found  an  anchor  on  the  spot,  And  ac- 
cordingly gave  the  name  to  the  town ; a story  which 
would  imply  that  the  name  for  anchor  (tfyKopa)  was 
the  same  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Phrygian  lan- 
guages. Pau&anias  confirms  the  story  by  saying 
that  the  anchor  remained  to  his  time  in  the  temple 
of  Zeus.  Stephanus  (a  v.  * Ay  Kvpa)  gives  another 
story  about  the  name,  which  is  chronologically  felse, 
if  Ancyra  was  so  called  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian.  A nab.  ii.  4.)  The  town  became  Vhc  chief 
place  of  the  Tectosages  (Strab.  p.  587),  a ° 
tribe  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse,  wlucn 
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settled  in  these  parts  about  a.  c.  277.  [Galatia.] 
The  Galatae  were  subjected  by  the  Romans  under 
Cn.  Manlius,  u.  c.  189,  who  advanced  as  far  as  An- 
cyra,  and  fought  a battle  with  the  Tcctoeagcs  near 
the  town.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  24.)  When  Galatia  was  for- 
mally made  a Roman  province,  B.  c.  25,  Ancyra  was 
dignified  with  tlie  name  Sebastc,  which  is  equivalent 
to  Augusta,  with  the  addition  of  Tectosagum,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Pessinus  and  Tavium,  which 
were  honoured  with  the  same  title  of  Sebaste.  An- 
cyra had  also  the  title  of  Metropolis,  as  the  coins 
from  Nero’s  time  show.  Most  of  the  coins  of  An- 
cyra have  a figure  of  an  anchor  on  them. 

The  position  of  Ancyra  made  it  a place  of  great 
trade,  for  it  lay  on  the  road  from  Byzantium  to  Ta- 
vium and  Armenia,  and  also  on  the  road  from  By- 
zantium to  Syria.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
silky  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  may,  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times,  have  formed  one  of  the  staples  of  the 
place.  The  lulls  about  Angora  are  favourable  to 
the  feeding  of  the  goat  The  chief  monument  of 
antiquity  at  Ancyra  is  the  marble  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, which  was  built  in  the  lifetime  of  the  em- 
peror. The  walls  appear  to  be  entire,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  portion  of  one  side  of  the  cella. 
On  the  inside  of  the  antac  of  the  temple  is  the  Latin 
inscription  commonly  called  the  Monumentum  or 
Manner  Ancyranum.  Augustus  (Suet  Aug.  101) 
left  behind  him  a record  of  his  actions,  which,  it  was 
his  will,  should  be  cut  on  bronze  tablets,  which  were 
to  be  placed  in  front  of  his  Mausoleum.  A copy  of 
this  memorable  record  was  cut  on  the  walls  of  this 
temple  at  Ancyra,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  We 
must  suppose  that  the  Ancyrani  obtained  permission 
from  the  Roman  senate  or  Tiberius  to  have  a tran- 
script of  this  record  to  place  in  the  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, to  whom  they  had  given  divine  honours  in 
his  lifetime,  as  the  passage  from  Josephus  (Antiq. 
Jud.  xvi.  10),  when  properly  corrected,  shows.  (See 
Is.  Casaub.  in  A netjran.  M armor.  Am' made.)  The 
fatin  inscription  appears  to  have  been  first  copied  by 
Bosbcquius  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  has  been  copied  by  several  others  since. 
The  latest  copy  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  his  copy  contains  some  corrections  on  former 
transcripts.  A Greek  inscription  on  the  outer  wall 
of  the  cella  had  been  noticed  by  Pococke  and  Tcxier, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a small  part,  it  was  con- 
cealed by  houses  built  against  the  temple.  By  re- 
moving the  mud  wall  which  was  built  against  tho 
temple,  Hamilton  was  enabled  to  copy  port  of  the 
Greek  inscription.  So  nmch  of  it  as  is  still  legible 
is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  his  second  volume 
of  Researches  in  Asia  Minor , &c.  This  transcript 
of  the  Greek  version  is  valuable,  because  it  supplies 
some  defects  in  our  copies  of  tho  Latin  original.  A 
Greek  inscription  in  front  of  one  of  the  antae  of  the 
temple  seems  to  show  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
god  Augustus  and  the  goddess  Rome.  Hamilton 
copied  numerous  Greek  inscriptions  from  various 
parts  of  the  town.  (Appendix,  vol.  ii.)  One  of  the 
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walls  of  the  citadel  contains  an  immense  number  of 
“ portions  of  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  funereal  eippi 
with  garlands,  and  the  caput  bovis,  caryatides,  co- 
lumns and  fragments  of  architraves,  with  parts  < 4 
dedicatory  inscriptions,  resembling  indeed  very  much 
the  walls*  of  a rich  museum."  (Hamilton.) 

Angora  is  still  a considerable  town,  with  a large 
population.  [G.  L.] 

ANCYBO*N  FOLIS  (*A7 Kvp&r  v6\is,  PtoL  nr. 
5.  § 57;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.:  Eth.  ' KynvpoiroXin\%), 
was  a town  of  Middle  Egypt,  10  miles  southward  of 
the  Heptanomite  Aphroditopolis.  It  derived  its  ap- 
pellation from  the  manufacture  of  stone  anchors 
cut  from  the  neighbouring  quarries.  [W.  B.  D.] 
ANDA'NIA  (’AvSayfa:  Eth.  ’AvScu'tci/v,  ’A vha- 
woi),  an  ancient  town  of  Mcssenia,  and  the  capita] 
of  the  kings  of  tho  race  of  the  Leleges.  It  was 
celebrated  as  tlie  birthplace  of  Aristoinenes,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  Messcnian  war  it  was 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  took  refuge  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Ira.  From  this  time  it  was  only 
a village.  Livy  (xxxvi.31)  describe*  it  as  a par  rum 
oppidum , and  Pausanias  (iv.  33.  § 6)  saw  only  its 
ruins.  It  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from 
Messene  to  Megalopolis.  I ts  ruins,  according  to  Leake, 
are  now  calk’d  E U iniko  least  ro,  and  ore  situated  upon 
a height  near  the  village  of  Fyla  or  Filia.  The 
Homeric  Oechalia  is  identified  by  Strabo  with  An- 
dania,  but  by  Pausanias  with  Cornasium,  which  was 
only  8 stadia  from  Andania.  (Pans.  iv.  1.  § 2,  iv. 
3.  § 7,  iv.  14.  § 7,  26.  § 6,  33.  § 6;  Strab.  pp.  339, 
350;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Leake,  Morea,  voL  i.  p.  388.) 

ANDECAVI,  a Gallic  tribe,  who  were  stirred  up 
to  a rising  by  Julius  Sacrovir  in  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius, A.  D.  21.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  40.)  As  Tacitus 
in  this  passage  couples  them  with  the  Turonii  or 
Tnrones,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  the  tribe 
which  Caesar  calls  Andes  ( B . G.  ii.  35),  and  which 
occupied  a part  of  tlie  lower  valley  of  the  Loire 
(Ligcris),  on  the  north  bank,  west  of  the  Turonas. 
Their  position  is  still  more  accurately  defined  by 
that  of  their  chief  town  Juliomagus,  or  Ci vitas  An- 
dccavorum,  the  modern  Angers,  in  the  department 
of  Maine  et  Loire , on  the  Magerme,  an  affluent  of 
the  Loire . [G.  L.] 

ANDEIRA  (*Ar8«ipa:  Eth.  'AvUeipayis),  as  it  is 
written  in  Pliny  (v.  32),  a town  of  the  Tread,  tlie 
site  of  which  is  uncertain.  There  was  a temple  of 
the  Mother  of  tho  Gods  here,  whence  she  liad  the 
name  Andcirene.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ‘'Artfripo.)  As 
to  the  stone  found  here  (Strab.  p.  610),  which,  when 
“ burnt,  becomes  iron,"  and  as  to  the  rest  of  this 
passage,  tlie  reader  may  consult  the  note  in  Gros- 
kurd’s  translation  of  Strabo  (vol.  ii.  p.  590).  [G.  L-] 
ANDEMATUNNUM,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lin- 
gones,  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The  name  oc- 
curs in  the  Antoni  no  Itinerary,  and  in  the  Peutinger 
Table;  and  in  Ptolemacus  (ii.  9.  § 19)  under  the 
form  ’Av5 opdrowov.  According  to  the  Anton ine 
Itin.  a road  led  from  this  place  to  Tull  am  ( Tout). 
In  the  passage  of  Eutropius  (ix.  23)  “ circa  Lin- 
gonas  ’’  means  a city,  which  was  also  named  “ ci  vitas 
Lingonum;"  and  if  this  is  Andematunnum,  the  rite 
is  that  of  the  modem  town  of  Langres,  on  a hill  in 
the  department  of  Haute  Marne,  and  near  the  source 
of  the  Marne  (Matrons).  Langres  contains  tho 
remains  of  two  triumphal  arches,  one  erected  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Probus,  and  the  other  in 
honour  of  Constantins  Chloms.  The  inscription 
said  to  be  found  at  Langres,  which  would  show  it  to 
have  been  a Roman  colony  is  declared  by  Y'aksius 
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to  be  spurious.  In  old  French  Langres  was  called 
Langeme  or  Lnngoirme.  [G.  L.] 

ANDERETIOMBA ; another  reading  of  AX- 
DERESIO,  a town  of  Britain,  mentioned  by  the 
geographer  of  Ravenna  only;  in  whose  list  it  comes 
next  to  Calleva  Atrebatum,  or  Silchester.  Miba, 
a name  equally  unknown,  follows;  and  then  comes 
lilutuantonis,  a military  station  in  tho  south  of 
Sussex.  As  far  os  the  order  in  which  the  geogra- 
phical names  of  so  worthless  a writer  is  of  any 
weight  at  all,  the  relation  of  Andercsio,  or  Andc- 
retiomba,  combined  with  the  fact  of  the  word  being 
evidently  compound,  suggests  the  likelihood  of  the 
first  syllable  being  that  of  the  present  town  of  And- 
over. [R.  G.  L.] 

ANDERIDA,  is  mentioned  in  the  Not  ilia  Imperii 
as  the  station  of  a detachment  of  Abulci  (numerus 
Abuleorum);  and  as  part  of  the  Littus  Saxoni- 
cum.  In  tho  Anglo-Saxon  period  it  has  far 
greater  prominence.  The  district  Anderida  coin- 
cided with  a well-marked  natural  division  of  the 
island,  the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent.  The  gault 
avid  green-sand  districts  belonged  to  it  also,  so  that 
it  reached  from  Alton  to  Hythe,  and  from  East- 
bourne to  the  north  of  Maidstone  — Romney  Marsh 
being  especially  excluded  from  it.  Thirty  miles 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  1 20  from  E.  to  W.  are  the  dimen- 
sions given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (ad  Ann. 
893),  and  this  is  not  far  from  tho  actual  distance. 
The  name  is  British ; antred  meaning  uninhabited, 
and  the  form  in  full  being  Coed  Andred,  the  un- 
inhabited icood.  Uninhabited  it  was  not;  in  the 
central  ridge,  mining  industry  was  applied  to  the 
iron  ore  of  Tilgate  Forest  at  a very  early  period. 
Tho  stiff  clay  district  (the  oak-tree  clay  of  the 
geologists)  around  it,  however,  may  have  been  the 
resort  of  outlaws  only.  Beonred,  when  expelled 
from  Mercia,  took  refuge  in  the  Andredestcald, 
from  the  north-western  frontier;  and  the  Britons 
who,  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  of 
A.  t>.  477,  fled  from  Aella  and  his  son,  did  the  same 
from  the  south.  Of  Anderida , as  a district,  An- 
dredeiUengc  (Andredsfea),  and  Andredcstrea/d  (the 
Weald  of  Andred),  are  the  later  names. 

Of  the  particular  station  so  called  in  the  Notit ia, 
the  determination  is  difficult.  Pevensey  has  the 
beat  claim;  for  remains  of  Roman  walls  are  still 
standing-  The  neighbourhood  of  Eastbourne , where 
there  are  Roman  remains  also,  though  less  consider- 
able, has  the  next  best.  Camden  favoured  Neicen- 
den ; other  writers  having  preferred  Chichester. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  Anderida  never  was  a Saxon 
town  at  all.  In  a.  d.  491,  Aella  and  his  son  Cissa 
“ slew  all  tliat  dwelt  therein,  so  that  not  a single 
Briton  was  left.”  (Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ad 
ann.)  [R-  G.  L.] 

ANDEBITUM,  a town  which  rtolcmacus  calls 
'Aybiprfior,  and  the  capital  of  the  Gabali,  whom 
Caesar  mentions  (B.  G.  vii.  75)  as  subjects  of  the 
Arvemi.  I n the  Not.  iVor.  Gail,  it  is  called  Civitas 
Gnbalum,  having  taken  the  name  of  the  people,  as 
was  the  case  with  most  of  the  capitals  of  the  Gallic 
towns  under  the  Lower  Empire.  D'Anvillo  infers, 
from  an  inscription  found  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
J a cols  or  Jaroux,  which  terminates  thus,  M.  r. 
gaba ix.  v.,  that  the  position  of  Jarols  may  repre- 
sent this  place.  Walckenaer  (Ceo^.^c.  des  Gaults') 
places  Anderitum  at  Anterrieux.  Others  suppose 
the  site  to  be  at  Mcnde.  Both  Javols  and  Mcmle 
are  in  the  Gevaudan,  a part  of  the  mountain  region  of 
the  Cevctmcs.  [G.  L.] 
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ANDES.  [Axdecavi.} 

ANDES,  a village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
tua, known  only  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  the  actual  birthplace  of  Virgil  (Donat.  Vit. 
Virgil.  1 ; Hicron.  Chron.  p.  396),  who  is,  however, 
commonly  called  a native  of  Mantua,  because  Andes 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  that  city.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  modern  village  of 
Pietola , on  the  banks  of  the  Mincias,  about  2 miles 
below  Mantua,  but  apparently  with  no  other  authority 
than  local  tradition,  which  is  in  general  entitled  to 
but  little  weight,  (See  Millin,  Voyage  dans  Ic  Mi- 
lanais,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.)  [E.H.B.J 

ANDETRIUM  (’AvSfrrpiov,  Strab.  p.  315;  'Av- 
biitptov,  PtoL  ii.  17.  § 11;  'Avbhpiov,  Dion  Cass, 
lvi.  12),  a fortified  town  in  Dalmatia  near  Salonae, 
which  offered  a brave  resistance  to  Tiberius. 

ANDIZE'TII  (’A p&Cfrrtoi),  one  of  the  chief 
tribes  in  Pannonia,  occupying  the  country  about  the 
southern  part  of  the  Drave.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314; 
Plin.  iii.  28,  who  calls  them  Andizetes.)  [L.  S.] 
ANDOSINI,  a people  in  Spain  between  the  Iberus 
and  the  Pyrenees,  mentioned  only  in  a passage  of 
Polybius  (iii.  35),  where  some  editors  proposal  to 
read  Ausetani. 

AND  RAPA  (*Ar8pota),  also  called  Neoclaudio- 
polis,  a town  of  Paphlagonia,  near  the  river  lialys, 
in  the  later  province  of  tielcnopontus,  and  the  seat 
of  a bishopric.  There  are  coins  of  this  town,  bearing 
the  dates  and  effigies  of  M.  Aurelius,  Septimius 
Severus,  and  Caracalla.  (PtoL  v.  4.  § 6 ; ilierocL 
p.  701 ; Justin.  Novell.  23.) 

ANDRLACA  (’ArSpubcij : Andraki),  the  port  of 
the  town  of  Myra  in  Lycia.  Appian  (B.  C.  iv.  82) 
says  tliat  Lentulus  broke  through  the  chain  which 
crossed  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  went  up  the 
river  to  Myra.  Beaufort  (Karamania,  p.  26)  gives 
the  name  Andraki  to  the  river  of  Myra.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  are  tho  remains  of  large 
Roman  horrea,  with  a perfect  inscription,  which 
states  that  the  horrea  were  Hadrian’s:  the  dato  is 
Hadrian’s  third  consulate,  which  is  a.  d.  119. 

Andriaca  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  Pliny 
has  “ Andriaca  civitas,  Myra"  (v.  27).  Andriaca, 
then,  is  clearly  the  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  on  which  Myra  stood,  20  stadia  higher  up. 
(Strab.  p.  666.)  It  must  have  been  at  Andriaca, 
as  Cramer  observes,  that  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were  put  on  board  tho  ship  of  Alexandria. 
{Acts,  xxvii.  5,  6.)  fG.  L.] 

A'NDRIUS.  [Troas.] 

ANDRO'POLIS  (’Ai'5/xui'ir<$A.rt,ptoL  iv.  5.  § 46; 
Hicrocl.  p.  724 : Eth.  ’AvSpowoXirrjs),  the  modem 
Chabur,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Andropolite  nomo 
in  the  Delta.  It  was  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Nile,  was  the  liead-quarters  of  a legion  (Not  Imp.), 
and  a bishop’s  see.  (Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Antioch. 
p.  776.)  From  its  name,  which  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  it  would  seem  that  the  peculiar  worship 
of  the  city  and  nomo  of  Andropolis  was  that  of  the 
Manes  or  Shades  of  the  Dead.  (Manetho,  ap. 
Euseb.  Chronic  on.)  Geographers  have  attempted, 
not  very  successfully,  to  identify  Andropolis  with 
the  Archandropolis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  98),  which,  the 
historian  adds,  is  not  an  Egyptian  name,  and  with 
the  Gynaeoopolis  of  Strabo  (p.  803)*  D’ An  villa 
supposes  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  city  An- 
I thvlla  ('AitfuAAa,  Herod,  ii.  97),  the  revenues  of 
which  were  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  queens  as 
sandal-money,  or,  as  wo  term  it,  pin-money.  This 
custom,  chancing  to  coincide  with  a Persian  us  ago 
it  4 
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(Nepos,  Themist.  10),  was  continued  by  Cambvscs 
aud  his  successors.  [VV.  B.  D.] 

ANDROS  (’'AvSpos : Eth/Ariptot,  Andrius:  A n- 
dro),  the  most  northerly  and  one  of  the  largest  islands 
of  the  Cyclades,  SE.  of  Euboea,  2 1 miles  long  and  8 
broad.  According  to  tradition  it  derived  its  name 
either  from  And  reus,  a general  of  Rhadamonthus  or 
from  the  seer  Andrus.  (Diod.  v.  79;  Pans.  x.  13. 
§ 4;  Conon,  44;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  It  was  colonized 
by  lonians,  and  early  attained  so  much  importance 
as  to  send  colonics  to  Acanthus  and  Stageira  in 
Chalcidice  about  b.  c.  654.  (Thuc.  iv.  84,  88.)  The 
Andrians  were  compelled  to  join  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  b.  c.  480;  in  consequence 
of  which  Themistocles  attempted  to  levy  a large 
sum  of  money  from  the  people,  and  upon  tlieir  re- 
fusing to  pay  it,  laid  siege  to  tlieir  city,  but  was 
unable  to  take  the  place.  (Herod,  viii.  Ill,  121.) 
The  island  however  afterwards  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  and  at  a later  time  to  the  Macedonians. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip, 
B.  c.  200,  and  given  to  their  ally  Attains.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  45.) 

The  chief  city  also  called  Andros,  was  situated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  foot  of  a lofty  mountain.  Its  citadel 
strongly  fortified  by  nature  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
(/.  c.).  It  had  no  harbour  of  its  own,  but  it  used 
one  iu  the  neighbourhood,  called  Gaurion  (Tavpiov) 
by  Xenophon  (IlelL  i.  4.  § 22),  and  Gaureleon  by 
Livy  (/.  c.),  and  which  still  bears  the  ancient  name 
of  Carrion.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Ross,  who  discovered  here, 
among  other  inscriptions,  an  interesting  hymn  to 
Isis  in  hexameter  verse,  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
a copy  in  the  Classical  Museum  (vol.  i.  p.  34,  seq.). 
The  present  population  of  Andros  is  15,000  souls. 
Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  its  chief  productions  are  silk 
and  wine.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  wine  in 
antiquity,  and  tho  whole  island  was  regarded  as 
sacred  to  Dionysus.  There  was  a tradition  that, 
during  the  festival  of  this  god,  a fountain  flowed 
with  wine.  (Plin.  ii.  103,  xxxi.  13;  Pans.  vL  26, 
§ 2.)  (Thevcnot,  Travels , Part  i.  p.  15,  seq.; 
Tournefort,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  265,  seq.;  Fiedler, 
Feise,  vol.  ii.  p.  221,  seq.;  and  especially  Ross, 
Rcisen  auf  d.  Griech.  Inst  In,  vol.  ii.  p.  12,  seq.) 


ANDROS.  [Error.] 

ANDU'SIA,  & town  known  only  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Aimes,  or  at  And  use  (Walckenaer, 
G4og.  <fc.).  The  name  still  exists  in  the  small 
town  of  Andusc  on  the  Gordon,  railed  the  Gordon 
tf And  use,  which  flows  into  the  Rhone  on  the  right 
bank,  between  Avignon  and  Arles.  (D’Anville, 
Notice,  &c.)  [G.  L.J 

ANEMORF.IA,  subsequently  ANEMOLEIA 
('A vtuiL'ptia,  Eth.  'Avtfitoptvt ), a town 

of  Pliocis  mentioned  by  Homer,  was  situated  on  a 
height  on  the  borders  of  Phocis  and  Delphi,  and  is 
t*aid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  gusts  of  wind 
which  blew  on  the  place  from  the  tops  of  Mt.  Par- 
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[ ntssus,  (Horn.  II  ii.  521 ; Strab.  p.  423;  Steph. 
I B t.  r.) 

ANEMO'SA  (*Ave/«wra),  a village  of  Arcadia  in 
the  district  Maenalia  on  the  Helisson  near  ZiborisL 
(Pans.  viii.  35.  § 9;  Leake,  Peb/ponnesiaca, 
p.  238.) 

AN EMITRIUM  (rA vtfwvpiov:  Cape  Anttmvr ), 
the  most  southern  point  of  Asia  Minor,  which  “ ter- 
minates in  a high  bluff  knob.”  Strabo  (p.  669) 
places  Anemurium  at  the  nearest  point  of  Cilicia  to 
Cyprus.  He  adds  that  “ the  distance  along  the  coast 
to  Anemurium  from  the  borders  of  I'amphylia  (that 
Is,  from  Coracesium)  is  820  stadia,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  coast  distance  to  Soli  is  about  500  stadia.'* 
Beaufort  ( Karamania , p.  201)  suspects  that  the 
numbers  in  Strabo  have  been  accidentally  misplaced 
in  the  MSS.,  **  for  from  Anemurium  to  Soli  is  nearly 
double  the  distance  of  the  former  place  from  Cora- 
ccsium.”  But  the  matter  would  not  be  set  quite 
right  merely  by  making  the  numbers  change  places, 
as  the  true  distances  will  show. 

Strabo  does  not  mention  a city  Anemurium,  but  it 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  by  I*tolemy,  and 
Scylax.  Beaufort  found  there  the  indications  of  a 
considerable  ancient  town.  The  modem  castle,  which 
is  on  one  side  of  the  high  bluff  knob,  is  supplied 
with  water  by  two  aqueducts,  which  ore  channels 
cut  in  the  rocks  of  the  hills,  but  where  they  cross 
ravines  they  are  supported  by  arches.  Within  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  fortified  walls  of  the  castle 
there  are  the  remains  of  two  theatres.  All  the  co- 
lumns and  the  seats  of  the  theatre  have  been  carried 
away,  probably  to  Cyprus.  There  is  also  a large 
necropolis  full  of  tombs,  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
sound,  though  the  tombs  have  been  ransacked.  It 
docs  not  appar  to  what  period  these  remains  belong, 
but  the  theatres  and  aqueduct  are  probably  of  the 
Roman  period.  There  are  many  medals  of  Ane- 
murium of  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  [G.L.] 
ANGE'A,  a place  in  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Theswdiotis,  of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxii.  13.) 
A'NGELE.  [Attica.] 

ANGITES  ('Ayylrps:  A'nghista),  a river  of 
Macedonia,  flowing  into  the  lake  Cercinitis,  about  6 
or  8 miles  to  the  N of  Amphipolis.  (Herod.  viL 
1 13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  183.) 
ANGI'TIAE  LUCUS.  [Fucixus.] 

ANGLII  or  ANGLI  (" AyyuKoi , 'A*) 71X01),  were 
according  to  Tacitus  ( Germ.  40),  and  Ptolemy  (ii. 

1 1 ),  a tribe  of  the  German  race  of  the  Suevi.  Tacitus 
does  not  mention  the  country  they  occupied ; but,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  they  were  the  greatest  tribe  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  extending  further  east  than 
the  Langobardi,  and  to  tho  north  as  far  as  the  river 
Aibis.  Subsequently,  in  connection  with  other  tribes, 
they  immigrated  under  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxons 
into  England.  A district  in  Schleswig  still  bears  the 
name  of  Angeln,  but  it  is  doubt  fuj  whether  that 
name  has  any  connection  with  the  ancient  Anglii. 
(Ledebur,  in  tho  Allgem.  Archie.  Jur  die  Gesck. 
des  Preuss.  Stoats,  xiii.  p.  75,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 
ANGRIVA'RIl  (’ Ayypiovdpioi),  a German  tribe 
dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Visurgis  ( Weser). 
but  mainly  in  the  territory  between  that  river  and 
the  Albls  (Elbe);  they  were  separated  in  the  south 
from  theCherusci  by  a mound  of  earth.  (Tacit.  A an. 
ii.  19;  PtoL  ii.  1 1.  § 16.)  Their  name  is  commonly 
connected  with  the  word  Anger,  that  is,  a meadow. 
The  Angrivarii  were  at  first  on  good  terms  with  the 
Romans,  but  this  relation  was  interrupted,  though 
only  for  a short  time,  by  an  insurrection  in  a.  d.  16 
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when  they  joined  the  league  of  the  Cherasci.  The 
Germans  were  defeated  on  that  occasion  in  two  great 
battles,  at  Istavisus,  and  at  a point  a little  more  to 
the  south.  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  8,  22, 41.)  About  a.  d. 
100,  when  the  Cheruscan  league  was  broken  up,  the 
Angrivarii,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chamavi,  at- 
tacked tlic  neighbouring  Bructeri,  and  made  them- 
selves  masters  of  their  country,  ao  that  the  country 
bearing  in  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Angaria 
( Eng  cm),  became  part  of  their  territory.  (Tacit. 
Germ.  34;  comp.  Wilhelm,  Gcrmanien,p.  162, foil.; 
Ledebur,  Land  u.  Volk  der  Bructerer,  pp.  121, 240, 
foil.)  [L.S.] 

ANGULUS (’Ayyov\6t:  Etk.  Angulanus),a  city 
of  the  Vest  ini,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
as  well  as  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  313),  where  the 
name  is  written  Angelum , a corruption  which  appears 
to  have  early  come  into  general  use,  and  has  given 
rise  to  a carious  metamorphosis,  the  modern  town 
retaining  its  ancient  name  as  that  of  its  patron  saint : 
it  is  now  called  Civita  Sant  Angelo.  It  is  situated 
on  a hill,  about  4 miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  S.  of 
the  river  Matrinus  (la  PUmba)  which  separated  the 
Vcstini  from  the  territory  of  Adria  and  Picenum. 
The  Itinerary  erroneously  places  it  S.  of  the  Atcmns, 
in  which  case  it  would  have  belouged  to  the  Erra- 
ta ni.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iiL  l.§  59;  Cluver. 
Jtal.  p.  751 ; Romanelli,  voL  iiL p.  254.)  [E.H.B.] 
ANIGRAEA  [Arqos.] 

AN  1'GKUS  C'Anypos ; Marro-potamo,  i.  e.  Black 
River),  a small  river  in  the  Triphylian  EKs,  called 
Minyeius  (M^yfjroj)  by  Homer  (II.  xi.  721),  rises 
in  Mt.  Lapithas,  and  before  reaching  the  Ionian  sea 
loses  itself  near  Samicum  in  pestilential  marshes. 
Its  waters  had  an  offensive  smell,  and  its  fish  were 
not  eatable.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  Centaurs 
having  washed  in  the  water  after  they  had  been 
wounded  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Heracles.  Near 
Samicuin  were  caverns  sacred  to  the  nymphs  Ani- 
grides  ('AvryplStt  or  AnypidSts),  where  persons 
with  cutaneous  diseases  were  cured  by  the  waters  of 
the  river.  General  Gordon,  who  visited  these  caverns 
in  1835,  found  in  one  of  them  water  distilling  from 
the  rock,  and  bringing  with  it  & pure  yellow  sulphur. 
The  Acidas,  which  some  persons  regarded  as  the 
lardanus  of  Homer,  flowed  into  the  Anigrus.  (Strab. 
pp.  344 — 347 ; I’aus.  v.  5.  §§  3,  7,  scq.  v.  6.  § 3; 
Ov.  Met  xv.  281 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  54,  66, 
soq.,  Peloponnesiaca,  pp.  108,  110;  Roes,  RcLscn  tin 
Peloponne •*,  vol.  i.  p.  105.) 

ANINE'TUM  ('A vlvrrrov),  a town  in  Lydia  of 
uncertain  site,  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  of  which  coins 
are  extant,  bearing  the  epigraph  ’Aeinjaue*'.  (Hie- 
rocl.  p.  659,  with  Wcsacling’s  note ; Sestini,  p.  105.) 

A'NIO  or  A'NIEN  (the  latter  form  is  the  more 
ancient,  whence  in  the  oblique  cases  Anienih, 
Aniknk,  See.  are  used  by  all  the  best  writers:  but 
the  nominative  Anikx  is  found  only  in  Cato,  ap. 
Priscian.  vL  3.  p.  229,  and  some  of  the  later  poets. 
8tat.  SUv.  i.  3.  20,  5.  25.  Of  the  Greeks  Strabo  has 
'Avivr,  Dionysius  uses  ’AWijj,-ifTOf).  A celebrated 
river  of  Latiuin,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  now  called  the  Teverone. 
It  rises  in  the  Apennines  about  3 miles  above  tho 
town  of  Treha  (Trtvi)  and  just  below  the  modern 
village  of  Filcttino.  (I’lin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Frontin. 
de  A quaeduci.  § 93;  Strabo  erroneously  connects  its 
sources  with  the  Lake  F nouns,  v.  p.  235.)  From 
thence  it  descends  rapidly  to  Subiaco  (Sublaqueum), 
immediately  above  which  it  formed  in  ancient  times 
a small  lake  or  rather  a series  of  lakes,  which  were 
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probably  of  artificial  construction,  as  all  trace  of 
them  has  now  disappeared.  [SudlaqukuslJ  It 
flows  from  thence  for  about  10  miles  in  a NW. 
direction,  through  a deep  and  narrow  valley  between 
lofty  mountains,  until  just  below  tho  village  of 
Roxnano , where  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  S\V.  and 
pursues  its  course  in  that  direction  until  it  emerges 
from  the  mountains  at  Tibur  (Tivoli),  close  to  which 
town  it  forms  a celebrated  cascade,  falling  at  once 
through  a height  of  above  80  feet.  Tho  present 
cascade  is  artificial,  the  waters  of  the  river  having 
been  carried  through  a tunnel  constructed  for  the 
purpose  in  1834,  and  that  which  previously  existed 
was  in  part  also  due  to  the  labours  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. ; 
but  the  Anio  always  formed  a striking  water-fall  at 
this  point,  which  we  find  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238 ; Dionys.  v.  37 ; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  7.  13;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3.  73,  5.  25; 
Propert.  iiL  16.  4.)  After  issuing  from  the  deep 
glen  beneath  tho  town  of  Tivoli,  tho  Anio  loses 
much  of  the  rapidity  and  violence  which  had  marked 
the  upper  part  of  its  current,  and  pursues  a winding 
course  through  the  plain  of  the  Campagna  till  it 
joins  the  Tiber  about  3 miles  above  Rome,  close  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Antemnae.  During  this  latter 
part  of  its  course  it  was  commonly  regarded  as 
forming  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  the  Sabine 
territory  (Dionys.  1.  c.),  but  on  this  subject  there 
is  great  discrepancy  among  ancient  authors.  From 
below  Tibur  to  its  confluence  the  Anio  was  readily 
navigable,  and  was  much  used  by  tho  Romans  for 
bringing  down  timber  and  other  building  materials 
from  the  mountains,  as  well  as  for  transporting  to 
the  city  the  building  stone  from  the  various  quarries 
on  its  banks,  especially  from  those  near  Tibur,  which 
produced  the  celebrated  lapis  Tibur tinus , the  7ro- 
vertino  of  modern  Italians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238 ; Plin. 
iiL  5.  s.  9.) 

The  Anio  receives  scarcely  any  tributaries  of  im- 
portance: the  most  considerable  is  the  Digestia  of 
Horace  (Ep.  i.  18.  104)  now  called  the  Licenza 
which  joins  it  near  Barde.Ua  (Mandela)  about  9 miles 
above  Tivoli.  Six  miles  below  that  town  it  receives 
tho  sulphureous  waters  of  the  Amu  la.  Several 
other  small  streams  fall  into  it  during  its  course 
through  the  Campagna,  but  of  none  of  these  hate 
the  ancient  names  been  preserved.  The  waters  of  the 
Anio  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  are  very  limpid 
and  pure,  for  which  reason  a part  of  them  was  in 
ancient  times  diverted  by  aqueducts  for  the  supply 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  first  of  these,  called  for 
distinction  sake  Anio  Vctus,  was  constructed  in 
n.  c.  271  by  M\  Curius  Dentatus  and  Fulvius 
Flaccus:  it  branched  off  about  a mile  above  Tibur, 
and  20  miles  from  Rome,  but  on  account  of  its  ne- 
cessary windings  was  43  miles  in  length.  Tho 
second,  constructed  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
known  as  tho  Anio  Noras,  took  up  the  stream  at 
tho  distance  of  42  miles  from  Borne,  and  6 from 
Sublaqueum:  its  course  was  not  less  than  58,  or 
according  to  another  statement  62  miles  in  length, 
and  it  preserved  the  highest  level  of  all  the  numerous 
aqueducts  which  supplied  tho  city.  (Frontin.  de 
Aquaeduct.  §§  6,  13,  15;  Nibby,  Dintomi , voL  L 
pp.  156—160.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ANITORGIS,  or  ANISTORGIS.n  town  in  Spain 
of  uncertain  site,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxv.  32), 
supposed  by  some  modern  writers,  but  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  to  be  the  same  as  Cunistonus.  [Coxi- 
BTOKSIS.] 

ANKARA  or  ANAEA  ("A yvaia,  ’Araia:  Elh. 
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’Anuof,  ’Avoun7i),  is  placed  by  Stephan  us  (a.  r. 
’Ayala)  in  Caria,  and  opposite  to  Samos,  Kphoras 
says  that  it  was  so  called  from  an  Amazon  Anaca, 
who  was  buried  there.  If  Anaca  was  opposite  Samos, 
it  must  have  been  in  Lydia,  which  did  not  extend 
south  of  the  Macandcr.  From  the  expressions  of 
Thucydides  (iii.  19,  32,  iv.  75,  wiii.  19),  it  may 
have  been  on  or  near  the  coast,  and  in  or  near  the 
valley  of  the  Macandcr.  Some  Samian  exiles  posted 
themselves  here  in  the  Pclopouncsian  war.  The 
passage  of  Thucydides  (iv.  75)  seems  to  make  it  a 
naval  station,  and  one  near  enough  to  annoy  Samoa 
The  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  it  was  a short  distance 
north  of  the  Macander,  and  on  the  coast ; or  if  not 
on  the  coast,  that  it  was  near  enough  to  have  a sta- 
tion for  vessels  at  its  command.  [G.  L.] 

A'NNIBI  MONTES  (t*  'Am Sa  Bpy,  PtoL  vi. 
16),  ANNIVA  (Ammian.  xxiii.  6),  one  of  the 
principal  mountain  chains  of  Asia,  in  the  extreme 
NE.  of  Scythia,  and  running  into  Serica:  ®or- 
res ponding,  apparently,  to  the  Little  Altai  or  the  NE. 
put  of  the  Altai  chain.  [P.  S.] 

ANOPAEA.  [Thermopylae.] 

ANSIBATHI  or  AMPSTVA'RII,  that  is,  “ sailors 
on  the  Ems  * ( EmsfaJirer ),  a German  tribe  dwelling 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Amnia  (Ems). 
During  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Cheruad, 
the  Ansibarii,  like  many  of  the  tTibcs  on  the  coast 
of  the  German  ooean,  supported  the  Romans,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  general  insurrection  called 
forth  by  Anniniua,  and  were  severely  chastised  for 
it  by  Gcrmanicus.  In  a.  d.  59,  the  Ansibarii,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  ( Ann.  xiii.  55,  56),  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  seats  by  the  Chaud,  and  being  now 
homeless  they  asked  the  Romans  to  allow  them  to 
settle  in  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  Yssel, 
which  was  used  by  the  Romans  only  as  a pasture  land 
for  their  horses.  But  the  request  was  haughtily  re- 
jected by  the  Roman  commander  Avitus,  and  the 
Ansibarii  now  applied  for  aid  to  the  Bructeri  and 
Tenchtcri ; but  being  abandoned  by  the  latter,  they 
applied  to  the  Usipii  and  Tubantes.  Being  rejected 
by  these  also,  they  at  last  appealed  to  the  Chatti  and 
Cherusci,  and  after  long  wanderings,  and  enduring 
all  manner  of  hardships,  their  young  men  were- cut 
to  pieces,  and  those  unable  to  bear  arms  were  dis- 
tributed as  booty.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a rem- 
nant of  the  Ansibarii  must  have  maintained  them- 
selves somewhere  and  propagated  their  race,  as  Am- 
mianus  Marvel  linns  (xx.  10)  mentions  them  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  as  forming  a tribe  of  the  Franks ; but 
the  reading  in  Amm.  Marccllinus  b very  uncertain, 
the  MSS.  varying  between  A titiarii,  Ampsicarii,  and 
A tuuarii.  It  is  equally  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  291,  292)  as 
"Aprpayot  and  Kafuptavol  are  the  same  as  the  Ansi- 
barii or  not.  (Comp.  Ledcbur,  Land  u.  Volk  der 
Bructcrcr,  p.  90,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

ANSOBA.  [Ausoba.] 

ANTAEO'POLIS  (’Arrafcro  rAhtt,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§ 71 ; Steph.  B.  t. r.;  Plin.  v.  9.  §§  9,  38:  Plut.  de 
Holer t.  Anim.  23;  It.  Anton,  p.  731 : Eth.  'Ayrcuo- 
rro\lr tjs),  was  the  capital  of  the  Antaeopolite  nome 
in  Upper  Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  inlat.  27°  ll'N.  The  plain  below  Ant aco- 
polis  was  the  traditional  scene  of  the  combat  be- 
tween Isis  and  Typhon,  in  which  the  former  avenged 
herself  for  the  murder  of  her  brother-husband  Osiris. 
(Diod.  i.  21.)  Under  the  Christian  emperors  of 
Rome,  Antaco polls  was  the  centre  of  an  episcopal 
see.  Medals  struck  at  tins  city  in  the  age  of  Trajan 
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and  Hadrian  are  still  extant.  The  site  of  Antaeo- 
I*olb  is  now  occupied  by  a straggling  village  Gou- 
el- Kclx!er.  A few  blocks  near  the  river’s  edge  are 
all  that  remains  of  the  temple  of  Antaeus.  One  of 
them  b inscribed  with  the  names  of  Ptclemaeoi 
Philopator  and  lib  queen  Arsinoe.  Ita  last  vertical 
column  was  carried  away  by  an  inundation  in  1821. 
Bat  the  ruins  had  been  previously  employed  as  ma- 
terials for  building  a palace  for  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The 
worship  of  Antaeus  was  of  Libyan  origin.  (Dic- 
tionary of  Biography , t.  v.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ANT  AND  BUS  ( Arrart/wv:  Eth.  ’AyrArBpiot: 
Antandro),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  near  the 
head  of  the  golf  of  Adramyttiura,  on  the  N.  side, 
and  W.  of  Adramyttiom.  According  to  Aristotle 
(Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "'A yraySpos),  its  original  name  was 
Edonis,  and  it  was  inhabited  by  a Thracian  tribe  of 
Edoni,  and  he  adds  “ or  Cimmeria,  from  the  Cim- 
merii  inhabiting  it  100  years.”  Pliny  (v.  30)  ap- 
pears to  have  copied  Aristotle  also.  It  seems,  then, 
that  there  was  a tradition  about  the  Cimmerii  having 
seized  the  place  in  their  incursion  into  Asia,  of  which 
tradition  Herodotus  speaks  (i.  6).  Herodotus  (vn. 
42)  gives  to  it  the  name  Pclasgb.  Again,  Alcaeus 
(Strab.  p.  606)  calb  it  a city  of  the  Lo leges.  From 
these  vague  statements  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
a very  old  town;  and  its  advantageous  position  at 
the  foot  of  Aspancus,  a mountain  belonging  to  Ida, 
where  timber  was  cut,  made  it  a desirable  possession. 
Virgil  makes  Aeneas  build  hb  fleet  here  (Aen.  iii. 
5).  The  tradition  as  to  its  being  settled  from  An- 
dros (Mela,  i.  18)  seems  merely  founded  on  a ridicu- 
lous attempt  to  explain  the  name.  It  was  finally  an 
Aeolian  settlement  (Thuc.  viiL  108),  a fact  which 
b historical. 

Antandroa  was  taken  by  the  Persians  (Herod,  v. 
26)  shortly  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was 
betrayed  by  some  Mytileuaeans  and  others,  exiles 
from  Lesbos,  being  at  that  time  under  the  supre- 
macy of  Athens;  but  the  Athenians  soon  recovered 
it.  (Thuc.  iv.  52,  75.)  The  Persians  got  it  again 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  the  townspeople, 
fearing  the  treachery  of  Areaees,  who  commanded 
the  garrison  there  for  Tissaphemes,  drove  the  Per- 
sians out  of  the  acropolb,  i».  c.  411.  (Thuc.  viiL 
108.)  The  Persians,  however,  did  not  lose  the  place. 
(Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  § 25.)  [G.  L.] 

ANTA'RADUS  ('AvrApaBot,  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 16; 
Hicrocles,  p.  7 1 6 : Tortus),  a town  of  Phoenicia,  situ- 
ated at  its  northern  extremity,  and  on  the  mainland 
over  against  the  bland  of  Arad  us,  whence  ita  name. 
According  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  Peutinger 
Table,  it  was  24  M.  P.  from  Balanca,  and  50  M.  P. 
from  Tripoli*.  The  writer  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Encyclopedic  (s.  r.)  places  Antaradus  on  the  coast 
about  2 miles  to  the  N.  of  Arad  us,  and  identifies  it 
with  Carnc  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  or  Comos,  the  port  of 
Arad  us,  according  to  Strabo  (xvi,  p.  753 ; comp.  Plin. 
v.  18).  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Constantins, 
a.  d.  346.  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Constantia. 
(Ccdren.  Hist.  Comp.  p.  246.)  It  retained,  how- 
ever, its  former  name,  as  wo  find  its  bishope  under 
both  titles  in  some  councils  after  the  reign  of  Cau- 
stan tius.  In  the  crusades  it  was  a populous  and 
well  fortified  town  (GuiL  Tyr.  vii.  15),  and  was 
known  under  the  name  of  Tortosa  (Tasso,  (Jerusa- 
lem. Liberata,  L 6;  Wilken,  Die  Ereuez,  voL  I 
p.  255,  il  p.  200,  vii.  p.  340,  713).  By  Maundrell 
and  others  tlio  modern  Tartiis  has  been  confounded 
with  Arethuaa,  but  incorrectly.  It  b now  a mean 
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Tillage  of  241  taxable  Moslems  and  44  Greeks,  ac-  | 
cording  to  the  American  missionaries.  ( Bibliotheca  | 
Sacra , vol.  v.  p.  247.)  The  walls,  built  of  heavy 
btcellcd  stones,  are  still  remaining  — the  mast  im- 
posing specimen  of  Phoenician  fortification  in  Syria. 
(Mcmoires  s>*r  Us  Pheniciens  par  l'Abbe  Mignot, 
Acad,  dts  Belies  Lett  res,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  239 ; Edrisi, 
par  JauUrt,  p.  129,  130.)  [E.  B.  I.] 

ANTEMXAE  ('Arrinvai:  Eth.  Antcmnas,  atis), 
a very  ancient  city  of  Latium  situated  only  three 
miles  from  Rome,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Anio 
with  the  Tiber.  It  derived  its  name  from  this  position, 
ante  annu  m.  (Varr.  de  L.  L.  v.  § 28 ; Fcst.  p.  17 ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  631.)  All  authors  agree  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a very  ancient  city.  Virgil  mentions  the 
41  tower-bearing  Antcmnac " among  the  five  great 
cities  which  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Trojans  (Aen.  vii.  631),  and  Silius  Italicus  tells 
us  that  it  was  even  more  ancient  than  Crustumium 
(prisco  Crustamio  prior,  viiL  367).  Dionysius  calls 
it  a city  of  the  Aborigines,  and  in  one  passage  says 
expressly  that  it  was  founded  by  them : while  in 
another  he  represents  them  as  wresting  it  from  the 
Siculi  (i.  16,  ii.  35).  From  its  proximity  to  Rome 
it  was  naturally  one  of  the  first  places  that  came 
into  collision  with  the  rising  city;  and  took  np  arms 
together  with  Caenina  and  Crustumerium  to  avenge 
the  rape  of  the  women.  They  were  however  unsuc- 
cessful, the  city  was  taken  by  Romulus,  and  part  of 
the  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome,  while  a Roman 
colonr  was  sent  to  supply  their  place.  (Liv.  i.  10, 
11;  Dionys.  ii.  32—35;  Plat.  Bomtd.  17.)  Plu- 
tarch erroneously  supposes  Antemnao  to  have  been 
a Sabine  city,  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  by 
many  modem  writers ; but  both  Livy  and  Dionysius 
clearly  regard  it  as  of  Latin  origin,  and  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  it  was  one  of  the  first  Latin 
cities  that  took  np  amis  against  Romo  in  favour  of 
the  exiled  Tarquin  (Dionys.  v.  21).  But  from 
this  time  its  name  disappears  from  history  as  an 
independent  city:  it  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  the 
30  cities  of  the  Latin  league,  and  must  have  been 
early  destroyed  or  reduced  to  a state  of  complete 
dependence  upon  Rome.  Varro  (Ac.)  speaks  of  it 
as  a decayed  place;  and  though  Dionysius  tells  us  it 
was  still  inhabited  in  his  time  (i.  16)  we  learn  from 
Strabo  (v.  p.  230)  that  it  was  a mere  village,  the 
property  of  a private  individual.  Pliny  also  enume- 
rates it  among  the  cities  of  Latium  which  were 
utterly  extinct  (iii.  5.  b.  9).  The  name  is  how- 
ever mentioned  on  occasion  of  the  great  battlo  at 
the  Colli ne  Gate,  b.  c.  82,  when  the  left  wing  of 
the  Samziitcs  was  pursued  by  Crass  us  as  far  as 
Antcmnac,  where  the  next  morning  they  surren- 
dered to  .Sulla.  (Pint.  Stdl.  30.)  At  a much  later 
period  we  find  Alaric  encamping  on  the  site  when 
he  advanced  upon  Rome  in  a.  d.  409.  This  is  tbo 
last  notice  of  the  name,  and  the  site  has  probably 
continued  ever  since  in  its  present  state  of  desolation. 
Not  a vestige  of  the  city  now  remains,  but  its  site  is 
so  clearly  marked  by  nature  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  its  identification.  It  occupied  the 
level  summit  of  a hill  of  moderate  extent,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  steep  declivities,  which  rises  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Salaria,  immediately  above  the  flat 
meadows  which  extend  on  each  side  of  the  Anio  and 
the  Tiber  at  their  confluence.  (Cell's  Tupexjr.  of 
Pome,  p.  65 ; Nibby,  Dintomi  di llama,  vol.  i.  p.  163 ; 
Iannis’s  Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  64.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

ANTHE'DON  (’A^cSv:  Eth.  'Kv&r\Uvios,  An- 
thedonius),  a town  of  Boeotia,  and  one  of  the  cities 
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of  the  League,  was  situated  on  the  Euripus  or  the 
Euboean  sea  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Mc&sapius,  and  was 
distant,  according  to  Dicaearchus,  70  stadia  from 
Chalcis  and  160  from  Thebes.  Anthedon  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (74  ii.  508)  as  the  furthermost 
town  of  Boeotia.  'rtie  inhabitants  derived  their 
origin  from  the  sea-god  Glaucus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a native  of  the  place.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a different  race  from  the  other  people 
of  Boeotia,  and  are  described  by  one  writer  (Lycophr. 
754)  as  Thracians.  Dicaearchus  informs  us  that 
they  were  chiefly  mariners,  shipwrights  and  fisher- 
men, who  derived  their  subsistence  from  trading  in 
fish,  purple,  and  sponges.  He  adds  that  the  agora 
was  surrounded  with  a double  stoa,  and  planted  with 
trees.  We  learn  from  Pausanias  that  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  the  Cabeiri  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
surrounding  a temple  of  those  deities,  and  near  it  a 
temple  of  Demeter.  Outside  the  walls  was  a temple 
of  Dionysos,  and  a spot  called  “ the  leap  of  Glaucus.” 
The  wine  of  Anthcdou  was  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
The  ruins  of  the  town  are  situated  1 \ mile  from 
Lukisi.  (Dicaearch.  Bios  'EAA dSos,  p.  145,  ed. 
Fuhr;  Strab.  pp.  400,  404,  445;  Paus.  ix.  22.  § 5, 
ix.  26.  § 2 ; A then.  pp.  31,  29G,  316,  679;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v. ; Ov.  Met.  vii.  232,  xiiL 905 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.) 

ANTHE'DON  (’AWbjWv : Eth.  ' Ay&T\^o»'m) r), 
a city  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  20  stadia  dis- 
tant from  Gaza  (Sozomen.  1 list.  Kecks,  v.  9),  to 
the  south-west.  Taken  and  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  § 3; 
comp.  15.  § 4.)  Restored  by  Gabinius  (xiv.  5. 3). 
Added  to  the  dominions  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
Augustus  (xv.  7.  § 3).  Its  name  was  changed  to 
Agrippias  by  Herod.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  §3.) 
In  tho  time  of  Julian  it  was  much  addicted  to  Gen- 
tile superstition  and  idolatry  (Sozomen.  1.  c.),  par- 
ticularly to  the  worship  of  Astartd  or  Venus,  as 
appears  from  a coin  of  Antoninus  and  Caracalla,  given 
by  Vaillant  (Numism.  Colon,  p.  115).  [G.W.l 

ANTHEIA  (*Av0cia  : Eth.  ’Audits').  1.  A 
town  in  Messenia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (77  ix.  151), 
who  gives  it  the  epithet  &a8v\tiuoev,  supposed  by 
later  writers  to  be  the  same  as  Thuria,  though  some 
identified  it  with  Asine.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  360 ; Paus. 
iv.  31.  § l ; Leake,  Morea , voL  L p.  453.) 

2.  A town  in  Troezene,  founded  by  Anthcs. 
(Paus.  ii.  30.  § 8 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

3.  [Patrae.] 

4.  A town  on  the  Hellespont,  founded  by  tho 
Milesians  and  Phocacans.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Eustath. 
ad  Uom.  p.  743,  22.) 

ANTHE'LA.  [TiiERMortxAE.] 

A'NTHEMUS  (’Avdtfiovt,  •ovmos:  Eth.  ’Ay€t- 
ixovfuos),  a town  of  Macedonia  of  some  importance, 
belonging  to  the  early  Macedonian  monarchy.  It 
appears  to  bavo  stood  SE.  of  Thessalonica  and  N.  of 
Chalcidice,  since  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that  its 
territory  bordered  upon  Bisalt  ia,  Crestonia  and  Myg- 
donia.  It  was  given  by  Philip  to  the  Olynthians. 
Like  some  of  the  other  chief  cities  in  Macedonia,  it 
gave  its  name  to  a town  in  Asia.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 
It  continued  to  be  mentioned  by  writers  under  the 
Roman  empire,  (llcrod.  v.  94;  Thuc.  ii.  99,  100; 
Dim.  Phil  ii.  p.  70,  ed.  Reisk.;  Diod.  xv.  8;  Plin. 
iv.  10.  s.  17.  § 36;  Liban.  Declam,  xiii.;  Aristid.  ii. 
224;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  450.) 

ANTHEMU'SIA.  [Mygdoma.] 

ANTHEMU'SIA  (’Arikpot tola,  'AvOtnovs:  Eth. 
'Avdipovcios),  a town  of  Mesopotamia.  Strabo  (p. 
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347)  speaks  of  the  Aborras  (Kkabur)  flowing  around 
or  about  Anthemusia,  and  it  seeing  that  he  must 
mean  the  region  Anthemusia.  Tacitus  ( Ann . vi. 
41)  gives  the  town  what  is  probably  its  genuine 
Greek  name,  Anthernusias,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
Macedonian  foundations  in  this  country.  Accord- 
ing to  Isidore  of  Charax,  it  lies  between  Edessa 
(Or/a)  and  the  Euphrates,  4 schocni  from  Edessa. 
There  is  another  passage  in  Strabo  in  which  he 
Rpeaka  of  Anthemusia  as  a place  (r&vot)  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  he  seems  to  place  it  near  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  the  notes  to  Harduin's  Pliny  (v.  24),  a 
Roman  brass  coin  of  Anthemusia  or  Anthem  us,  as  it 
was  also  called,  is  mentioned,  of  the  time  of  Cara- 
calla,  with  the  epigraph  ArStpowrituv.  [G.  L.] 

ANTHE'NE  (’AvfHinj,  Thuc. ; ’Ai'flcb’a,  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.\  ’A<WjK»j,  Paus.:  Eth.  ’Avtiav-vs,  Steph.  B.),  a 
town  in  Cynuria,  originally  inhabited  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  and  mentioned  by  Thucydides  along  with 
Tbyrea,  as  the  two  chief  places  in  Cynuria.  Modern 
travellers  are  not  agreed  respecting  its  site.  (Thuc. 
v.  41;  Paus.  iii.  38.  §6;  Harpocr.  #. r.;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  494 ; Boblaye,  p.  69 ; Boss,  Pelo- 
ponnet . p.  163.) 

ANTHYLLA  ('ArivAAa,  Herod,  ii.  97  ; ’Av- 
rwAAo,  Athcn.  i.  p.  33;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.:  Eth.  'Av- 
OvWaiot),  was  a considerable  town  upon  the  Canobic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  a few  miles  SE.  of  Alexandria. 
Its  revenues  were  assigned  by  the  Persian  kings  of 
Egypt  to  their  queens,  to  provide  them,  Herodotus 
says,  with  sandals;  Athenaeus  says,  with  girdles. 
From  this  usage,  Anthvlla  is  believed  by  some  geo- 
graphers to  be  the  same  city  as  Gynaecopolis,  which, 
however,  was  further  to  the  south  than  An  thy  11  a. 
(Manncrt.  Geogr.  der  Gr.  tmd  Rom.  VoL  x.  p.  596.) 
[Axdro polls  j.  Athenaeus  commends  the  wine  of 
Anthylla  os  the  best  produced  by  Egyptian  vine- 
yards. [W.  B.  IX] 

ANTICINOXIS.  (CiNOLD,  or  Cuious.] 

ANTICIRRHA.  |Anticyha.] 
ANTI'CRAGUS.  [Cragus.] 

ANTI'CYRA  (’Avrbrif^a,  Dicaearch.,  Strab., 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  form;  next  ’Ayrlrcufya, 
Enstath.  ad II.  ii.  520;  PtoL  iii.  15.  § 4;  and  lastly 
’ Avr iKvpa,  which  the  Latin  writers  use : Eth.  'Arri- 
Kvptvs,  ’AyriKvpeuos). 

1.  (Atpra  Spitia ),  a town  in  Phoeis,  situated  on 
n peninsula  (which  Pliny  and  A.  Gellius  erroneously 
call  an  island),  on  a bay  (Sinus  Anticyranus)  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  It  owed  its  imjnrtancc  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbour  on  this  sheltered  gulf,  and  to 
its  convenient  situation  for  communications  with  the 
interior.  (Dicaearch.  77;  Strab.  p.  418;  Plin.  xxv. 
5.  s.  21 ; Gcll.  xvii.  13;  Liv.  xxxii.  18;  Pans.  x.  36. 
§ 5,  seq.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Cyparissus,  a name  which  Homer  mentions  (//.  ii. 
519 ; Paus.  L c.)  Like  the  other  towns  of  Phoeis  it 
was  destroyed  by  Philip  of  Macedon  at  the  close  of 
the  Sacred  War  (Pans.  x.  3.  § 1,  x.  36.  § 6);  but 
it  soon  recovered  from  its  ruins.  It  was  taken  by 
the  consul  T.  Flomininus  in  the  war  with  Philip 
B.  c.  198,  on  account  of  its  convenient  situation  for  j 
military  purposes  (Liv.  L c.)  It  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  importance  in  the  time  both  of  Strabo  and 
of  Pausanias,  the  latter  of  whom  has  described  some 
of  its  public  buildings.  Anticyra  was  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  best 
hellebore  in  Greece,  the  chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for 
madness.  Many  persons  came  to  reside  at  Anticyra 
for  the  sake  of  a more  perfect  cure.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  | 
Hence  the  proverb  'Arrucltyas  at  6ut  and  Navi  get  \ 
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Anticyram , when  a person  acted  foolishly.  (Her.  Sit 
ii.  3.  83, 166;  comp.  Ov.  e Pont.  iv.  3.  53;  Pen.  iv. 
1 6 ; Juv.  xiii.  97.)  The  hellebore  grew  in  great  quan- 
tities around  the  town : Pausanias  mentions  two  kinds, 
of  which  the  root  of  the  black  was  used  as  a cathartic, 
and  that  of  the  white  as  an  emetic.  (Strab.  L c 
Paus.  x.  36.  § 7.)  There  arc  very  few  ancient  re- 
mains at  Aspra  Spitia,  but  Leake  discovered  here 
an  inscription  containing  the  name  of  Anticyra. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  541,  seq.) 

2.  A town  in  Thessaly  in  the  district  Mai  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sperchcus.  (Herod,  vii.  198;  Strab. 
pp.  418,  434.)  According  to  Stephanus  (t.  v.  'Ap- 
ril. vpcu ) the  best  hellebore  was  grown  at  tixis  place, 
and  one  of  its  citizens  exhibited  the  medicine  to 
Heracles,  whfn  labouring  under  madness  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

3.  A town  in  Ix>cris,  which  most  modern  com- 
mentators identify  with  the  Phocian  Anticyra 
[No.  1.]  Livy,  however,  expressly  says  (xxvL  26) 
that  the  Locrian  Anticyra  was  situated  on  the  left 
hand  in  entering  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  at  a short 
distance  both  by  sea  and  land  from  Naupactos; 
whereas  the  Phocian  Anticyra  was  nearer  the  ex- 
tremity than  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  was  60  miles  distant  from  Nanpactus.  More- 
over St  rabo  speaks  of  threo  Anticyrae,  one  in  Phoeis, 
a second  on  the  Maliac  gulf  (p.  418),  and  a third 
in  the  country  of  the  western  Locri,  or  Locri  Ozolar 
(p.  434).  Horace,  likewise,  in  a well-known  passage 
(Art  Poet.  300)  speaks  of  three  Anticyrae,  and 
represents  them  all  as  producing  hellebore.  (Leake, 
Ibid.  p.  543.) 

ANTIGOXEIA  ('Ayrtyivaa,  ’ArrryoWo,  Anti- 
gonea,  Liv.:  Eth.  'Amyovtvs,  Antigonensis).  1. 
A town  of  Epirus  in  the  district  Channia,  on  the 
Aous  and  near  a narrow  pass  leading  from  Illyria 
into  Chaonia.  (Td  tap ’ ' Amyivuav  artph.  Pul.  ii 
5,  6;  ad  Antigonoam  fanccs,  Liv.  xxxii.  5.)  Tbe 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  tlieir  war 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliii.  23.)  It  is  mentioned  both 
by  Pliny  (iv.  1)  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  § 7). 

2.  A town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district  Cnuds  in 
Chalcidice,  placed  by  Livy  between  Acneia  and 
Pallene.  (Liv.  xliv.  10.)  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  13.  § 38)  Psaphara  (Yo^opd)  probably  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  Antigoneia  in  l’aconia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  460.) 

3.  A town  of  Macedonia  in  Paeonia,  placed  in  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  between  Stena  and  Stobi.  (Scym- 
nus,  631;  Plin.  iv.  10  s.  17;  Ptolem.  iii.  13.  § 36.) 

4.  The  later  name  of  Mantincia.  [MaMTUUA.1 

5.  A city  in  Syria  on  the  O routes,  founded 
by  Antigonus  in  b.  c.  307,  and  intended  to  be  the 
capital  of  his  empire.  After  the  battle  of  Ipsus, 
n.  c.  301,  in  which  Antigonus  perished,  the  in- 
habitants of  Antigoneia  were  removed  by  his  suc- 
cessful rival  Selcncus  to  the  city  of  Antioch,  which 
the  latter  founded  a little  lower  down  the  river. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  750;  Diod.  xx.  47;  Liban.  Antioch. 
p.  349;  Maliila,  p.  256.)  Diodorus  erroneously 
says  that  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Selcucria. 
Antigoneia  continued,  however,  to  exist,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  war  with  the  Parthians  after  the  defeat 
of  Crassus.  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  29.) 

6.  An  earlier  name  of  Alexandre ia  Troas.  [Auex- 
ANDKEIA  TroAS,  p.  102,  b.] 

7.  An  earlier  name  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  [Xi 

CARA.] 

ANTILI'BAXUS  (’AmAiSavos  : Jebcl  eth- 
Shurhi ),  the  eastern  of  the  two  great  parallel  ridges 
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of  mountains  which  enclose  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria 
Proper.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  764;  Ptol.  ▼.  15.  § 8; 
Plin.  v.  20.)  The  Hebrew  name  of  Lebanon  (Af- 
£avof,LXX.), which  has  been  adopted  in  Europe,  and 
signifies  “ white,”  from  the  white-grey  colours  of 
the  limestone,  comprehends  the  ^wo  ranges  of  Li- 
banus  and  Antilibanus.  The  general  direction  of 
Antilibanus  is  from  NE.  by  SW.  Nearly  opposite 
to  Damascus  it  bifurcates  into  diverging  ridges ; the 
easternmost  of  the  two,  the  Hermon  of  tlie  Old  Tes- 
tament ( Jebel  cth-SheiJch),  continues  its  SW.  course, 
and  is  the  proper  prolongation  of  Antilibanus,  and 
attains,  in  its  highest  elevation,  to  the  point  of  about 
10,000  feet  from  the  sea.  The  other  ridge  takes  a 
more  westerly  course,  is  long  and  low,  and  at  length 
unites  with  the  other  bluffs  and  spurs  of  Libanus. 
The  E.  branch  was  called  by  the  Sidonians  Sirion, 
and  by  the  Amorites  Sbcnir  (Deut.  iii.  9),  both 
names  signifying  a coat  of  mail.  (Rosenm tiller, 
Altcrth.  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)  In  Deut.  (iv.  9)  it  is  called 
Mt.  Sion, “on  elevation.*'  In  the  later  books  (1  Chron. 
v.  23;  Sol.  Song,  iv.  8)  Shenir  is  distinguished 
from  Hermon,  properly  so  called.  The  latter  name 
in  the  Arabic  form,  Sunlr,  was  applied  in  the  middle 
ages  to  Antilibanus,  north  of  Hermon.  (Abulf.  Tab. 
Syr.  p.  104.)  The  geology  of  the  district  has  not 
been  thoroughly  investigated;  the  formations  seem  to 
belong  to  the  upper  Jura  formation,  oolite,  and  Jura 
dolomite;  the  poplar  is  characteristic  of  its  vegetation. 
The  outlying  promontories,  in  common  with  thceo 
of  Libanus,  supplied  the  Phoenicians  with  abundanco 
of  timber  for  ship-building.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece , 
vol,  iii.  p-  358;  Ritter,  ErdJcunde,  vol.  ii.  p.  434; 
Kaumer,  Palos tina , pp.  29 — 35;  Burkhardt,  7Vo- 
rels  in  Syria  ; Robinson’s  Researches , vol.  iii.  pp. 
344, 345.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ANTI  NO'OPOLIS,  ANTI 'NOE  (’AwWeu  *<f- 
Ait,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 61;  Paus.  viii.  9;  Dion  Cass, 
lxix.  1 1 ; Amm.  Marc.  xix.  12,  xxii.  16;  Aur.  Viet. 
Caesar,  14;  Spnrtian.  Hadrian.  14;  Chron.  Pasch. 
p.  254,  Paris  edit.;  It.  Anton,  p.  167;  Hierocl. 
p.  730;  ’Arrir&io,  Stcph.  B.  s.  v.  'ASpiavoinroXis: 
Eth.  ’Arruwit),  was  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian 
in  a.  n.  122,  in  memory  of  his  favourite  Antinous. 
( Dictionary  of  Biography , s.  c.)  It  stood  upon  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  lat.  26J  N.,  nearly  oppo- 
site Hcrmopolis.  It  occupied  tlie  site  of  the  village 
of  Be>a  named  after  the  goddess  and  oracle 

of  Besa,  which  was  consulted  occasionally  even  as 
late  as  the  age  of  Constantine.  Antinoopolis  was  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Besa,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
upon  which  that  village  was  seated.  A grotto,  once 
inhabited  by  Christian  anchorites,  probably  marks 
the  seat  of  the  shrine  and  oracle,  and  Grecian  tombs 
with  inscriptions  point  to  the  necropolis  of  Anti- 
noopolis.  The  new  city  at  first  belonged  to  the 
Heptanomis,  but  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
Thehaid.  The  district  around  became  the  Anti- 
noite  nome.  The  city  itself  was  governed  by  its  own 
senate  and  Prytaneus  or  President.  The  senate 
was  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  wards  ( QvXal ), 
of  which  wc  learn  tlie  name  of  one  — ’AfbjKofs  — 
from  inscriptions  (Orelli,  No.  4705);  and  its  decrees, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Prytaneus,  were  not,  as  usual, 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  nomarch,  but  to  that 
of  the  prefect  (frtOTpdTijyos)  of  the  Thcbaid.  Di- 
vine honours  were  paid  in  the  Antinocion  to  Antinous 
as  a local  deity,  and  games  and  chariot-races  were 
annually  exhibited  in  commemoration  of  his  death 
and  of  Hadrians  sorrow.  ( Dictionary  of  An- 

tiquities, t.  v.  ’Awteofio.)  The  city  of  Antinoopolis 
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exhibited  the  Graeco- Roman  architecture  of  Trajan’s 
age  in  immediate  contrast  with  the  Egyptian  style. 
Its  ruins,  which  the  Copts  call  Enscneh , at  the  vil- 
lage of  Sheik-Abadch,  attest,  by  the  area  which 
they  fill,  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city.  The  di- 
rection of  the  principal  streets  may  still  be  traced. 
One  at  least  of  them,  which  ran  from  north  to  south, 
had  on  either  side  of  it  a corridor  supported  by 
columns  for  the  convenience  of  foot-passengers.  The 
walls  of  the  theatre  near  the  southern  gate,  and 
those  of  tho  hippodrome  without  the  walls  to  the 
cast,  are  still  extant.  At  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  city  was  a portico,  of  which  four 
columns  remain,  inscribed  to  “ Good  Fortune,”  and 
bearing  the  date  of  the  14th  and  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Sevenis,  A.  I>.  235.  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  from  tho  space  covered  with 
mounds  of  masonry,  Antinoopolis  was  about  a mile 
and  a half  in  length,  and  nearly  half  a mile  broad. 
Near  the  Hippodrome  arc  a well  and  tanks  apper- 
taining to  an  ancient  road,  which  leads  from  the 
eastern  gate  to  a valley  behind  the  town,  ascends 
the  mountains,  and,  passing  through  tho  desert  by 
the  Wddee  Tarfa , joins  the  roads  to  the  quarries  of 
the  Mods  Porphyrites.  (Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
Thebes , p.382.) 

The  Antinoite  nome  was  frequently  exposed  to  the 
ravage  of  invading  armies;  but  they  have  inflicted 
less  havoc  upon  its  capital  and  the  ncigbouring  Her- 
mopolis  than  tho  Turkish  and  Egyptian  governments, 
which  have  converted  the  materials  of  these  cities 
into  a lime-quarry.  A little  to  the  south  of  Anti- 
noopolis is  a grotto,  the  tomb  of  Thoth-otp,  of  the 
age  of  Scsortasen,  containing  a representation  of  a 
colossus  fastened  on  a sledge,  which  a number  of 
men  drag  by  ropes,  according  to  the  usual  [mode 
adopted  by  the  Egyptian  masons.  This  tomb  was 
discovered  by  Irby  and  Mangles.  There  are  only 
three  silver  coins  of  Antinous  extant  (Akerman, 
Roman  Coins , i.  p.  253);  but  tho  number  of  temples, 
busts,  statues,  Ac.  dedicated  to  his  memory  by 
Hadrian  form  an  epoch  in  the  declining  art  of  an- 
tiquity. (Origcn,  in  Celsttm , iii.;  Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccles.  iv.  8.)  [W.  B.  *>.] 

ANTI'NUM,  a city  of  the  Marsians,  still  called 
Civita  d A ntino,  situated  on  a lofty  hill  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  I.iri»  (now  called  the  Valle  di  Roreto), 
about  15  miles  from  Sora  and  6 from  the  Lake 
Fucinus,  from  which  it  is,  however,  separated  by  an 
intervening  mountain  ridge.  It  is  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  12.  § 17),  who  enumerates  the  An- 
nates  among  the  cities  of  tlie  Marsians;  but  the 
true  form  of  the  name  Is  preserved  to  us  by  numerous 
inscriptions  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  modem 
village,  and  from  which  we  learn  that  it  must  have 
been  a municipal  town  of  considerable  importance. 
Besides  these,  there  remain  several  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls,  of  polygonal  construction,  with  a gate- 
way of  the  same  style,  which  still  serves  for  an  en- 
trance to  the  modem  village,  and  is  called  Porta 
Campanile.  The  Roman  inscriptions  confirm  the 
testimony  of  Pliny  as  to  the  city  being  a Marsic  one 
(one  of  them  has  “ populi  Antinatium  Marsorum  ”); 
but  an  Osean  inscription  which  has  been  found  there 
Is  in  the  Volscian  dialect,  and  renders  it  probable 
that  the  city  w as  at  an  earlier  period  occupied  by 
that  people.  (Mommsen,  Untrr-Italischen  Itialekte , 
p.  321.)  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
be  the  “ cast  ell  urn  ad  lacuni  Fudnuro  " mentioned 
by  Livy  (iv.  57)  as  conquered  from  that  people  in 
b.  c.  408 ; but  this  is  very  doubtful.  (Komanelli, 
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vol.  iii.  pp.  222 — 232;  Orelli,  Inscr.  146,  3940; 
Craven’s  Ahmad,  vol.  i.  pp.  117 — 122;  Hoare's 
Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  339,  Ac. ; Knuner,  Der 
Fuciner  See,  p.  54,  note.)  [E.H.B.] 

ANTIOCHELAor  -EA(’A mix"*:  Eth.  ’A vrm- 
'Avrdxetos,  Antiochen&b : Adj.  'Ayrioxucis, 
Antiochenns),  the  capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
Syria,  situated  in  the  angle  where  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  running  eastwards,  and  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  running  northwards,  arc  brought  to  an 
abrupt  meeting,  and  in  the  opening  formed  by  the 
river  Orontcs  between  the  ranges  of  Mount  Taurus 
and  Mount  I^hanon.  Its  position  is  nearly  where 
the  36th  parallel  *if  latitude  intersects  the  36th  me- 
ridian of  longitude,  and  it  is  about  20  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  about  40  W.  of  Aleppo , anti  about 
20  S.  of  Scanderoon.  [See  Map,  p.  115.]  It  is 
now  a subordinate  town  in  the  pachalik  of  A leppo, 
and  its  modern  name  b still  AntaJcith.  It  was  an- 
ciently distinguished  as  Antioch  by  the  Orontcs 
(*A.  M ’Opdvrp),  because  it  was  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  tliat  river,  where  its  course  turns  ab- 
ruptly to  the  west,  after  running  northwards  between 
the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon  [OboVTBS]  ; 
and  also  Antioch  by  Daphne  (’A.  fwl  Adfpyy,  Strao. 
xvi.pp.749 — 751 ; Pint.  Lucull. 21 ; tjt pht  Aehptnjy, 
Hienxft.  p.  711 ; A.  Epidaphncs,  Plin.  v.  18.  s.  21), 
because  of  the  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  which 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. [Daphne.] 

The  physical  characteristics  of  this  situation  may 
be  briefly  described.  To  the  south,  and  rather  to 
the  west,  the  cone  of  Mount  Casius  {Jchel-el-A  icrab ; 
sec  Col.  Chesncy,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Roy.  Gtog. 
Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  228)  rises  symmetrically  from  the 
sea  to  the  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet.  [Ca- 
sius.] To  the  north,  the  heights  of  Mount  Ama- 
rus are  connected  with  the  range  of  Taurus;  and 
the  JJeilan  pass  [Amarides  Pylae]  opens  a com- 
munication with  Cilicia  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  interval  b tho  valley  {av\wy,  Malala,  p.  136), 
or  rather  the  plain  of  Antioch  (rb  ruy  ’Aktiox««v 
riSioy,  Strab.  L c.),  which  b a level  space  about 
5 miles  in  breadth  between  the  mountains,  and 
about  10  miles  in  length.  Through  thb  plain  the 
river  Orontcs  sweeps  from  a northerly  to  a westerly 
course,  receiving,  at  the  bend,  a tributary  from  a 
lake  which  was  about  a milo  distant  from  the  an- 
cient city  (Gul.  Tyr.  iv.  10),  and  emptying  itself 
into  the  bay  of  Antioch  near  tho  base  of  Mount  Ca- 
sius. “ The  windings  (from  the  city  to  the  mouth) 
give  a distance  of  about  4 1 miles,  whilst  the  journey 
by  land  is  only  16  \ miles.”  (Chcsney,  l.  c.  p.  230.) 
YVhere  the  river  passes  by  the  city,  its  breadth  is 
said  by  the  traveller  Niebuhr  to  be  125  feet;  but 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  its  bed.  An 
important  part  of  ancient  Antioch  stood  upon  an 
bland;  but  whether  tho  cliannel  which  insulated 
that  section  of  the  city  was  artificial,  or  changes 
have  been  produced  by  earthquakes  or  more  gradual 
causes,  there  b now  no  bland  of  appreciable  magni- 
tude, nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  dbtance  between  the 
bend  of  the  river  and  the  mountain  on  the  south  b 
from  one  to  two  miles;  and  the  city  stood  partly  on 
the  level,  and  partly  where  the  ground  rises  in  ab- 
rupt and  precipitous  forms,  towards  Mount  Casius. 
The  heights  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  tho 
two  summits  of  Mount  Silpius  (Mai.  passim ; and 
Suid.  s.  v.  Tw.),  tho  easternmost  of  which  fell  in  a 
more  gradual  slope  to  the  plain,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 


cultivation  of  vineyards,  while  the  other  was  higher 
and  more  abrupt.  (See  the  Plan.)  Between  th«n 
was  a deep  ravine,  down  which  a mischievous  tormU 
ran  in  winter  (Phyrtninus  or  Parmcnius,  rov 
too  A ryoptyou  4>upplyov,  Mai.  p.346;  Uaputriw 
X«iMd$ou,  pp.  233,  339;  cf.  Procop.  de  Aedif 
it  10).  Along  the  crags  on  these  heights  brokm 
masses  of  ancient  walb  are  still  conspicuous,  while 
the  modem  habitations  are  on  the  level  near  the 
river.  The  appearance  of  the  ground  has  doubtless 
been  much  altered  by  earthquakes,  which  have  been 
in  all  ages  the  scourge  of  Antioch.  Yet  a very  good 
notion  may  be  obtained,  from  tho  descriptions  <f 
modem  travellers,  of  the  aspect  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  advantages  of  its  position  arc  very  evident.  By 
its  harbour  of  Seleuckia,  it  was  in  communication 
with  all  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean ; and,  through 
the  open  country  behind  Lebanon,  it  was  conve- 
niently approached  by  the  caravans  from  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Arabia.  To  these  advantages  of  mere 
position  must  be  added  the  facilities  afforded  by  its 
river,  which  brought  down  timber  and  vegetable 
produce  and  fish  from  the  lake  (Liban.  Antioch,  pp. 
360,  361),  and  was  navigable  below'  the  city  to 
the  mouth,  and  is  believed  to  be  ca|iM.bIe  of  being 
made  navigable  again.  {Roy.  Geoy.  Soc.  voL  viil 
p.  230;  cf.  Strab.  L c.;  Pans.  viii.  29.  § 3.)  The 
fertility  of  the  neighbourhood  is  evident  now  in  its 
unassisted  vegetation.  The  Orontcs  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  Wye.  It  docs  not,  like  many  Eastern 
rivers,  vary  between  a winter-torrent  and  a dry 
watercourse ; and  its  deep  and  rapid  waters  are  de- 
scribed as  winding  round  the  bases  of  high  arri 
precipitous  c lifts,  or  by  richly  cultivated  banks 
where  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  bay, 
the  ilex,  and  the  arbutus  are  mingled  with  dwarf 
oak  and  sycamore.  For  descriptions  of  the  scenery, 
with  views,  the  reader  may  consult  Carnc's  Syria 
(i.  5, 19,  77,  ii.  28.).  Wc  can  well  understand*  the 
charming  residence  which  the  Seleucid  princes  and 
the  wealthy  Ilonians  found  in  “ beautiful  Antioch  * 
(’A.  7)  koAVj,  Athen.  i.  p.  20;  Orientis  apex  pulcher, 
Aram.  Marc.  xxii.  9),  with  its  climate  tempered  with 
the  west  wind  (Liban.  p.  346;  cf.  Herodian.  vi.  6) 
and  where  the  salubrious  waters  were  so  abundant, 
that  not  only  the  public  baths,  but,  as  in  modem 
Damascus,  almost  every  house,  had  its  fountain. 

Antioch,  however,  with  all  these  advantages  of 
situation,  is  not,  like  Damascus,  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  tho  world.  It  is  a mere  imagination  to 
identify  it  (as  b done  by  Jerome  and  some  Jewish 
commentators)  with  the  Riblah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Antioch,  like  Alexandria,  is  a monument  of 
the  Macedonian  age,  and  was  the  most  famous  of 
sixteen  Asiatic  cities  built  by  Scleucus  Xic&tor,  and 
called  after  the  name  of  his  father  or  (as  some  say) 
of  his  son  Antiochus.  The  situation  was  evidently 
well  chosen,  for  communicating  both  with  his 
sions  on  the  Mediterranean  and  those  in  Mesopotamia, 
with  which  Antioch  was  connected  by  a road  leading 
to  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates.  Thb  was  not  the  first 
city  founded  by  a Macedonian  prince  near  this  place. 
Antigonus,  in  n.  c.  307,  founded  Antigonia,  a short 
dbtance  further  up  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  both  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  (Dk*L 
xx.  p.758.)  But  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  b.c.  301 
tho  city  of  Antigonus  was  left  unfinished,  and  An- 
tioch was  founded  by  his  successful  rival  The 
sanction  of  auguries  was  sought  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  mctropolb.  Like  Romulus  on  the 
Palatine,  Selcucus  b said  to  have  watched  the  flight 
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of  birds  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Casius.  An 
eagle  carried  a fragment  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice 
to  a point  on  the  .sea-shore,  a little  to  the  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes;  and  there  Selenceia  was 
built.  Soon  after,  an  eagle  decided  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  metropolis  of  Sclcucua  was  not  to 
be  Autigonia,  by  carrying  the  flesh  to  the  hill  Sil- 
jrius.  Between  this  hill  and  the  river  the  city  of 
Antioch  was  founded  in  the  spring  of  the  year  300 
B.  c.,  the  l*2th  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae.  This 
legend  is  often  represented  on  coins  of  Antioch  by  an 
eagle,  which  sometimes  carries  the  thigh  of  a victim. 
On  many  coins  (as  that  engraved  below)  we  see  a 
ram,  which  is  often  combined  with  a star,  thus  indi- 
cating tho  vernal  sign  of  the  zodiac,  under  which 
the  city  was  founded,  and  reminding  us  at  tho  same 
timo  of  the  astrological  propensities  of  the  people  of 
Antioch.  (See  Eckhe.1,  iMscriptio  N umorum  A ntio- 
chiae  Syriae,  Vienna,  1786  ; Vaillant,  Seleuci- 
thirum  Imperiutn,  sice  Historia  Regum  Syriae,  ad 
Jidem  numismatum  accommodata.  Paris,  1681.) 

The  city  of  Scleucus  was  built  in  tire  plain  (Jy 
rfj  wc8k£5i  too  ad Aimi,  Mai.  p.  200)  between  the 
river  and  the  hill,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
latter,  to  avoid  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  torrents.  Xenacus  was  the  architect  who  raised 
the  walls,  which  skirted  the  river  on  the  north,  and 
did  not  reach  so  far  as  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the 
south.  This  was  only  tho  earliest  part  of  the  city. 
Three  other  parts  were  subsequently  added,  each 
surrounded  by  its  own  wall:  so  that  Antioch  be- 
came, as  Strabo  says  ( L c.),  a Tetrapolis.  The 
first  inhabitants  (as  indeed  a great  port  of  the 
materials)  were  brought  from  Antigonia.  Besides 
these,  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  district  were 
received  in  the  new  city;  and  Seleucns  raised  the 
Jews  to  the  same  political  privileges  with  the  Greeks. 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  31,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4.)  Thus  a second 
city  was  formed  contiguous  to  the  firet.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Jews  bad  a separate  quarter,  as  at  Alex- 
andria. The  citizens  were  divided  into  18  tribes, 
distributed  locally.  There  was  an  assembly  of  the 
people  (tripos,  Lilian,  p.  321),  which  used  to  meet  in 
the  theatre,  even  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Titus. 
(Tac.  Hist.  ii.  80;  Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5.  § 2,  3. 
§ 3.)  At  a later  period  we  read  of  a senate  of  two 
hundred.  (Jul.  Misopog.  p.  367.)  The  character 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  may  be  easily  de- 
scribed. The  climate  made  them  effeminate  and 
luxurious.  A high  Greek  civilisation  was  mixed 
with  various  Oriental  elements,  and  especially  with 
the  superstitions  of  Chaldaean  astrology,  to  which 
Chrysostom  complains  that  even  the  Christians  of 
his  day  were  addicted.  The  love  of  frivolous  amuse- 
ments became  a passion  in  the  contests  of  the  Hippo- 
drome. On  these  occasions,  and  on  many  others, 
the  violent  feelings  of  the  people  broke  out  into  open 
factions,  and  caused  even  bloodshed.  Another  fault 
should  be  mentioned  as  a marked  characteristic  of 
Antioch.  Her  citizens  were  singularly  addicted  to 
ridicule  and  scurrilous  wit,  and  the  invention  of 
nicknames.  Julian,  who  was  himself  a sufferer  from 
this  cause,  said  that  Antioch  contained  more  buf- 
foons than  citizens.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  treated 
in  the  same  way;  and  the  Antiochiana  provoked 
their  own  destruction  by  ridiculing  the  Persians  in 
the  invasion  of  Chosrocs.  (Pn*cop.  B.  P.  ii.  8.) 
To  the  same  cause  must  be  referred  the  origin  of 
the  name  “ Christian,”  which  first  came  into  exist- 
ence in  this  city.  (Acts,  xi.  26;  Life , <fc.  of  St. 
Paul , voL  i.  p.  130.  Sec  page  146.) 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  city  built  by  Scleucus 
was  on  a regular  and  magnificent  plan;  but  wo 
possess  no  details.  Some  temples  and  other  build- 
ings were  doe  to  his  son  Antiochus  Soter.  Scleucus 
Callinicus  built  the  A ’etc  City  (tV  ytav,  Liban.  pp. 
309,  356;  T>jv  Kaivijv,  Evag.  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  12) 
on  the  Island,  according  to  Strabo  (l.  c.),  though 
Libanius  assigns  it  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  who 
brought  settlers  from  Greece  during  his  war  with 
the  ltomans  (about  190  b.  c.).  To  this  writer,  and 
to  Evagrins,  who  describes  what  it  suffered  in  the 
earthquake  under  Leo  the  Great,  we  owe  a particular 
account  of  this  part  of  the  city.  It  was  on  an 
island  (see  below)  which  was  joined  to  the  old  city 
by  five  bridges.  Hence  Polybius  (v.  69)  and  Pliny 
(v.  21.  s.  18)  rightly  speak  of  the  Orontes  as  flow- 
ing through  Antioch.  The  arrangement  of  tho 
streets  was  simple  and  symmetrical.  At  their  in- 
tersection was  a fourfold  arch  ( Tetrapylum ).  The 
magnificent  Palace  was  on  the  north  side,  close 
upon  the  river,  and  commanded  a prospect  of  the 
suburbs  and  the  open  country.  Passing  by  Seleucns 
Philopator,  of  whose  public  works  nothing  is  known, 
we  come  to  the  eighth  of  tho  Seleucidae,  Antiochus 
Kpiphancs.  He  was  notoriously  fond  of  building; 
and,  by  adding  a fourth  city  to  Antioch,  he  com- 
pleted the  Tetrapolis.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  The  city  of 
K pi  phones  was  between  the  old  wall  and  Mount 
Silpius;  and  the  new  wall  enclosed  the  citadel  with 
many  of  the  cliffs.  (Procop.  deAcdif.  L c.)  This 
monarch  erected  a senate-house  (&ov\tirrfipiov')t 
and  a temple  for  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Capitolinas, 
which  is  described  by  Livy  as  magnificent  with  gold 
(Liv.  xli.  20);  but  his  great  work  was  avast  street 
with  double  colonnades,  which  ran  from  east  to  west 
for  four  miles  through  the  whole  length  of  tho  city, 
and  was  perfectly  level,  though  the  ground  originally 
was  rugged  and  uneven.  Other  streets  crossed  it 
at  right  angles,  to  the  river  on  one  side,  and  the 
groves  and  gardens  of  the  hill  on  the  other.  At  tho 
intersection  of  the  principal  street  was  the  Omphalus , 
with  a statue  of  Apollo;  and  where  this  street 
touched  the  river  was  the  Nymphaeum  (N vpqxuov, 
Evag.  Hist.  EccL  L c. ; Tpiyuptpov,  Mai.  p.  244). 
The  position  of  the  Omphalus  is  shown  to  have  been 
opposite  the  ravine  Parmenius,  by  some  allusions  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  No  great  change  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  city  during  the  interval  be- 
tween Epi phones  and  Tigrancs.  When  Tigranes 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Syria,  Antioch  was  re- 
stored by  Lucullns  to  Antiochus  Philopator  (Asiati- 
cs), who  was  a mere  puppet  of  the  Romans.  Ho 
built,  near  Mount  Silpius,  a Museum,  like  that  in 
Alcxandreia;  and  to  this  period  belongs  the  literary 
eminence  of  Antioch,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero 
in  his  speech  for  Arcbias.  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  3,  4.) 

At  tho  beginning  of  the  Roman  period,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Antioch  covered  the  full  extent  of  ground 
which  it  occupied  till  the  timo  of  Justinian.  In 
magnitude  it  was  not  much  inferior  to  Paris  (C.  O. 
Muller,  Antiq.  Antioch.;  see  below),  and  the  num- 
ber and  splendour  of  the  public  buildings  were  very 
great;  for  the  Seleucid  kings  and  queens  (Mai.  p. 
312)  had  vied  with  each  other  in  embellishing  their 
metropolis.  But  it  received  still  further  embellish- 
ment from  a long  senes  of  Roman  emperors-  In 
b.  c.  64,  when  Syria  was  reduced  to  a province, 
Pompey  gave  to  Antioch  the  privilege  of  autonomy. 
The  same  privilege  was  renewed  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  a public  edict  (b.  c.  47),  and  it  was  retained  till 
Antoninus  Pius  made  it  a cvlonia.  The  era  of 
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ri-AN  OF  ANTIOCH. 


AA.  City  of  Seleucus  Nicator. 

BB.  New  City  of  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus. 

CC.  City  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
I)D.  Mount  Silpins. 

EE.  Modem  Town, 
mi.  River  Orontea. 
bh.  Rond  to  Seleuceia. 
cc.  Road  to  Da j>h  ne. 
dd.  Raviue  Pannenius. 
ee.  Wall  of  Epiphanes  and  Ti- 
berius. 


ff.  Wall  of  Theodosius, 
gg.  Wall  of  Justinian, 
hh.  Justinian’s  Ditch, 

ii.  Godfrey’s  Camp. 

1.  Altar  of  Jupiter. 

2.  Amphitheatre. 

3.  Theatre. 

4.  Citadel. 

5.  Castle  of  the  Crusaders. 

6.  Cacsarium. 

7.  Omphalus. 

8.  Forum. 


9.  Senate  House. 

10.  Museum. 

11.  Tancred's  Castle. 

12.  Trajan’s  Aqueduct. 

13.  Hadrian’s  Aqueduct. 

14.  Caligula's  Aqueduct. 

15.  Caesar’s  Aqueduct. 

16.  Xystus. 

17.  Herod’s  Colonnade. 

18.  Xvmphaeum. 

19.  Palace. 

20.  Circus. 


Pharsalia  was  introduced  at  Antioch  in  honour  of 
Caesar,  who  erected  many  public  works  there : 
among  others,  a theatre  under  tho  rocks  of  Silpins 
( [rb  is*b  5pti  Starpov),  and  an  amphitheatre, 
besides  an  aqueduct  and  baths,  and  a basilica  called 
Caesarium.  Augustus  showed  the  same  favour  to 
the  people  of  Antioch,  and  was  similarly  flattered 
by  them,  and  the  era  of  Actium  was  introduced  into 
their  system  of  chronology.  In  this  reign  Agrippa 
built  a suburb,  and  Herod  the  Great  contributed  a 
road  and  a colonnade.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5.  § 3, 
//.  J.  i.  21.  § 11.)  The  most  memorable  event  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  connected  with  Antioch,  was 
the  death  of  Germanicus.  A long  catalogue  of  works 
erected  by  successive  emperors  might  be  given;  but 
it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  Chronograph ia  of  Ma- 
lala,  which  seems  to  be  based  on  official  documents*, 
and  which  may  be  easily  consulted  by  means  of  the 
Index  in  the  Bonn  edition.  We  need  only  instance 
the  baths  of  Caligula,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  the 
paving  of  the  great  street  with  Egyptian  granite  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  Xysttis  or  public  walk  built 
by  Com  mod  us,  and  tho  palace  built  by  Diocletian, 


• Gibbon  says : “ We  may  distinguish  his  au- 
thentic information  of  domestic  facts  from  his  gross 
ignorance  of  general  history."  Ch.  Ii.  vol.  ix.  p.  414, 
ed.  Milman. 


who  also  established  there  public  stores  and  manufac- 
tures of  arms.  At  Antioch  two  of  the  most  striking 
calamities  of  the  period  were  the  carthqnake  c ( 
Trajan's  reign,  during  which  tho  emperor,  who  was 
then  at  Antioch,  took  refuge  in  the  Circus:  and  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Persians  under  Sapor  in 
260  a.  D.  On  this  occasion  the  citizens  were  in- 
tently occupied  in  the  theatre,  when  the  enemy  sur- 
prised them  from  tho  rocks  above.  (Aram.  Marc, 
xxiii.  5.) 

The  interval  between  Constantine  and  Justinian 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Byzantine  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Antioch.  After  the  founding  of  Constanti- 
nople it  ceased  to  bo  the  principal  city  of  the  East 
At  the  same  time  it  began  to  be  prominent  as  a 
Christian  city,  ranking  as  a Patriarchal  see  with  Con- 
stantinople and  Alcxandreia.  With  the  former  of  these 
cities  it  was  connected  by  the  great  rood  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  with  the  latter,  by  the  coast  road  through 
Caesarea.  (See  Wesseling,  Ant.  Itin.  p.  147;  Itin. 
Hieros.  p.  581.)  Ten  councils  were  held  at  Antioch 
between  the  years  252  and  380;  and  it  became  dis- 
tinguished by  a new  style  of  building,  in  connectkn 
with  Christian  worship.  One  church  especially, 
begun  by  Constantine,  and  finished  by  his  son,  de- 
mands our  notice.  It  was  the  same  church  which 
Julian  closed  and  Jovian  restored  to  Christian  use, 
and  the  same  in  which  Chryso6tom  preached.  He 
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describes  k as  richly  ornamented  with  Mosaic  and 
statues.  The  roof  was  domical  (aifnupouSdi),  and 
of  great  height;  and  in  its  octagonal  plan  it  was 
similar  to  the  church  of  St.  Yitalis  at  Ravenna. 
(See  Euseb.  Vit,  Cotut.  iii.  50.)  From  the  preva- 
lence of  early  churches  of  this  form  in  the  East,  we  j 
must  suppose  either  that  this  edifice  set  the  example, 
or  that  this  mode  of  church-building  was  already  in 
use.  Among  other  buildings,  Antioch  owed  to 
Constantine  a basilica,  a praetorium  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Count  of  the  East,  built  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  ancient  Museum,  and  a Tenon  or 
hospice  near  the  great  church  for  tho  reception  of 
travellers.  Constant ius  spent  much  time  at  An- 

lioch,  so  that  the  place  received  the  temporary  naino 
of  ConsUiniia.  His  great  works  were  at  the  har- 
bour of  Scleuceia,  and  the  traces  of  them  still  remain. 
.Julian  took  much  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people  of  Antioch.  His  disappointment  is  ex- 
jiressed  in  the  Misopogoa.  Valens  undertook  great 
improvements  at  the  time  of  his  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  opposite  the  ravine  Parmenius  he  built  n 
sumptuous  Jorum,  which  was  paved  with  marble, 
and  decorated  with  Illyrian  columns.  Theodosius 
was  compelled  to  adopt  stringent  measures  against 
the  citizens,  in  consequence  of  the  sedition  and  the 
breaking  of  the  statues  (a.  d.  387,  388),  and  An- 
tioch was  deprived  of  the  rank  of  a metropolis.  We 
arc  now  brought  to  the  time  of  Libanius,  from  whom 
we  have  so  often  quoted,  and  of  Chrysostom,  whose 
sermons  contain  so  many  incidental  notices  of  his 
native  city.  Chrysostom  gives  tho  population  at 
200,000,  of  which  100,000  were  Christians.  In 
these  numbers  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  arc  to  in- 
i lude  the  children  and  the  slaves.  (Sec  Gibbon,  ch.xv. 
and  Milman's  note,  voL  ii.  p.  363.)  For  the  detailed 
description  of  the  public  and  private  buildings  of 
t he  city,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Libanius.  The 
increase  of  tho  suburb  towards  Daphne  at  this  period 
induced  Theodosius  to  build  a new  wall  on  this  side. 
(See  the  Plan.)  Passing  over  the  reigns  of  Theo- 
dosius the  Younger,  who  added  new  decorations  to 
1 he  city,  and  of  Leo  the  Great,  in  whose  time  it  was 
desolated  by  an  earthquake,  we  come  to  a period 
which  was  made  disastrous  by  quarrels  in  the  Hippo- 
drome, massacres  of  the  Jews,  internal  factions  and 
war  from  without.  After  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Justin,  A.  i».  526,  the  city  was  restored  by 
Ephrem,  who  was  Count  of  the  East,  and  after- 
wards Patriarch.  The  reign  of  Justinian  is  one  of 
the  most  important  eras  in  the  history  of  Antioch. 
It  was  rising  under  him  into  fresh  splendour,  when 
it  was  again  injured  by  an  earthquake,  and  soon 
afterwards  (a.  d.  538)  utterly  desolated  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Persians  under  Chosroes.  The  ruin  of 
the  city  was  complete.  The  citizens  could  scarcely 
find  the  sites  of  their  own  houses.  Thus  an  entirely 
new  city  (which  received  the  new  name  of  Then- 
jwlis)  rose  under  Justinian.  In  dimensions  it  was 
considerably  less  than  the  former,  the  wall  retiring 
from  the  river  on  the  east,  and  touching  it  only  at 
one  point,  and  also  including  a smaller  portion  of 
the  cliffs  of  Mount  Silpius.  This  wall  evidently 
corresponds  with  the  notices  of  the  fortifications  in 
t he  times  of  the  crusaders,  if  we  make  allowance  for 
t he  inflated  language  of  Procopius,  who  is  our  au- 
thority for  the  public  works  of  Justinian. 

The  history  of  Antioch  during  the  medieval  period 
was  one  of  varied  fortunes,  but,  on  the  whole,  of 
gradual  decay.  It  was  first  loet  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  time  of  Heraclius  (a.  d.  635),  and  taken, 
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with  the  whole  of  Syria,  by  the  Saracens  in  the  first 
burst  of  their  military  enthusiasm.  It  was  recovered 
in  the  10th  century  under  Nicephoros  Phocas,  by  a 
surprise  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Persians  be- 
came masters  of  it;  and  its  strength,  population, 
and  magnificence  are  celebrated  by  a writer  of  the 
period  (Leo  Diac.  p.  73),  though  its  appearance  had 
doubtless  undergone  considerable  changes  during 
four  centuries  of  Mahomedan  occupation.  It  re- 
mained subject  to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  till 
the  time  of  the  first  Comneni,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Seljuks  (a.  d.  1084).  Fourteen  years  later 
(a.  d.  1098)  it  was  besieged  by  the  Latins  in  tho 
first  Crusade.  Godfrey  pitched  his  camp  by  the 
ditch  which  had  been  dug  under  Justinian,  and 
Tancred  erected  a fort  near  the  western  wall.  (See 
the  Plan.)  The  city  was  taken  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1098.  Boemond  I.,  the  ion  of  Robert  Guiscard„ 
became  prince  of  Antioch ; and  its  history  was  again 
Christian  for  nearly  two  oenturies,  till  the  time  of 
Boemond  VI.,  when  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  his  Mamelukes  (a.  d.  1268). 
From  this  time  its  declension  seems  to  have  been 
rapid  and  continuous:  whereas,  under  the  Franks, 
it  appears  to  have  been  still  a strong  and  splendid 
city.  So  it  is  described  by  Phocas  ( Acta  Sanct. 
Mai.  vol.  v.  p.  299),  and  by  William  of  Tyre,  who  is 
the  great  Latin  authority  for  its  history  during  this 
period.  (See  especially  iv.  9 — 14,  v.  23,  vi.  1,  15; 
and  compare  xvL  26,  27.)  It  is  unnecessary  for 
our  purpose  to  describe  the  various  fortunes  of  the 
families  through  wliich  the  Frankish  principality  of 
Antioch  woe  transmitted  from  the  first  to  tho  seventh 
Boemond.  A full  account  of  them,  and  of  the  coins 
by  which  they  are  illustrated,  will  be  found  m De 
Sanlcy,  Numismatique  dee  CroUades , pp.  1 — 27. 

We  may  consider  the  modern  history  of  Antioch 
as  coincident  with  that  of  European  travellers  in  tho 
Levant.  Beginning  with  Dc  la  Brocqni&re,  in  the 
15th  century,  wo  find  the  city  already  sunk  into  a 
state  of  insignificance.  He  says  that  it  contained 
only  300  houses,  inhabited  by  a few  Turks  and 
Arabs.  The  modern  AnteJcish  is  a poor  town, 
situated  in  the  north-western  quarter  of  the  ancient 
city,  by  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a substantial 
bridge.  No  accurate  statement  can  be  given  of  it* 
population.  One  traveller  states  it  at  4000,  another 
at  10,000.  In  the  census  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pnsha 
in  1835,  when  he  thought  of  making  it  again  the 
capital  of  Syria,  it  was  said  to  be  5600.  The 
Christians  have  no  church.  The  town  occupies  only 
a small  portion  (some  say  some  $,  some  of  the 
ancient  enclosure;  and  a wide  Bpare  of  unoccupied 
ground  intervenes  between  it  and  the  eastern  or 
Aleppo  gate  (called,  after  St.  Paul,  Bab- Hendons), 
near  which  arc  the  remains  of  ancient  pavement. 

Tho  walls  (doubtless  those  of  Justinian)  may  be 
traced  through  a circuit  of  four  miles.  They  are 
built  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  Roman  tiles,  and 
were  Ranked  bv  strong  towers;  and  till  the  earth- 
quake of  1822  some  of  them  presented  a magni- 
ficent appearance  on  the  cliffs  of  Mount  Silpius.  The 
height  of  the  wall  differs  in  different  places,  and  tra- 
vellers are  not  agreed  on  the  dimensions  assigned  to 
them.  Among  the  recent  travellers  who  have  de- 
scribed Antioch,  we  may  make  particular  mention  of 
Pococke,  Kinneir,  Niebuhr,  Buckingham,  Richter 
( Wattfahrten  im  Morgenlande),  and  Michaud  ct 
Poujoulat  (Correspondancc  d' Orient,  Ac.).  Since 
the  earthquake  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  the 
most  important  events  at  Antioch  have  been  it* 
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occupation  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1832,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates expedition,  conducted  by  Col.  Chcsney.  (See 
tho  recently  published  volumes,  London,  1850.) 

Tha  annexed  figure  represents  the  Genius  of  An- 
tioch, — for  so  with  Am  mi  anus  Marcellinua  (xxiii. 
1),  a native  of  the  place,  we  may  translate  the 
Tvxv  ’Arrtoxilas,  or  the  famous  allegorical  statue, 
which  personified  the  city.  It  was  the  work  of 


Eutycbidcs  of  Sicyon,  a pupil  of  Lysippus,  whose 
school  of  art  was  closely  connected  with  the  Mace- 
donian princes.  It  represented  Antioch  as  a female 
figure,  seated  on  the  rock  Silptos  and  crowned  with 
towers,  with  ears  of  com,  and  sometimes  a palm 
branch  in  her  hand,  and  with  the  river  Oran  tea  at 
her  feet  This  figure  appears  constantly  on  the 
later  coins  of  Antioch ; ami  it  is  said  to  have  some- 
times docoratod  the  official  chairs  of  the  Roman 
praetors  in  the  provinces,  in  conjunction  with  repre- 
sentations of  Rome,  Alexandreia,  and  Constantinople. 
The  engraving  here  given  is  from  a statue  of  the 
time  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the  Vatican.  (Visconti, 
Mmto  Pio  Clement ino,  iii.  46.)  The  original  statue 
was  placed  within  a cell  of  four  columns,  open  on  all 
sides,  near  tho  river  0 rentes,  and  ultimately  within 
tho  Nymphaeuro. 

A conjectural  plan  of  the  ancient  city  is  given  in 
Michand’s  Jlietoire  dee  Croisades  (vol.  ii.).  But 
the  best  is  in  C.  0.  MUller's  A ntiqui tales  Antio- 
chenae  (Giittingen,  1839),  from  which  ours  is  taken. 
Muller's  work  contains  all  the  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  Antioch.  A compendious  account  of  this 
city  is  given  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and 
Epistle*  of  St  Paul  (London,  1850 — 52),  from 
which  work  some  part  of  the  present  article  has  been 
taken.  [L  S.  H.] 
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ANTIOCHEIA.  1.  Calliukhok.  [Kdkssa.] 

2.  Mygdomak.  [Nisims.] 

3.  Ciuciak,  is  placed  by  Stephanos  (s.  v.  ’Arrto- 
X**a)  on  the  river  Pvnunus  in  Cilicia,  and  the  Stadi- 
aamus  agrees  with  him.  But  Cramer  observes  (Aria 
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Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  353),  that  there  are  medals  with 
the  epigraph  Amoxta/v  rwv  rrpor  ran  Zapan,  by 
which  the  Bamc  place  is  probably  meant,  though, 
according  to  the  medals,  it  was  on  the  Sarus. 

4.  Ad  CltAGUM  (’AKTi<$x«a  Erl  Kpdytp,  PtoL 
v.  8.  § 2).  Strabo  (p.  669)  mentions  a rock  Cragns 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  the  river  Selin  us  and 
the  fort  and  harbour  of  Charadroa.  Appun(J/&Ar& 
c.  96)  mentions  both  Cragus  and  Anlicragus  in  Ci- 
licia as  very  strong  forts;  but  there  may  be  some 
error  here.  Beaufort  (Karamania,  p.  193)  con- 
jectures that  the  site  may  be  between  Selinty  and 
Karadran  (the  C ha  radius  of  Strabo) : be  observed 
several  columns  there  “ whose  shafts  were  single 
blocks  of  polished  red  granite."  A square  cliff,  the 
top  of  which  projects  into  the  sea,  has  been  forti- 
fied. There  is  also  a flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock 
leading  from  the  landing  place  to  the  gates. 

5.  Ad  Mabaxdrum  (’A.  wpbs  Mtud^Sp^),  a 
small  city  on  tho  Maeander,  in  Caria,  in  the  part 
adjacent  to  Phrygia.  There  was  a bridge  there. 
The  city  had  a large  and  fertile  territory  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  which  was  noted  for  its  figs.  The 
tract  was  subject  to  earthquakes.  (Strab.  p.  650.) 
Pliny  (v.  29)  says  that  the  town  was  surrounded  by 
the  Oreinus, — or  Moeynus,  as  some  read  the  name, 
— by  which  he  seems  to  mean  that  it  is  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  this  small  river  with  the 
Maeander.  Hamilton  ( Research**,  tfc.,  vol.  i.  p. 
529)  fixes  the  position  between  4 and  5 miles  SE.cf 
Kuyuja,  “ and  near  the  mouth  of  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Kara  Su,  which  it  commands,  as  well  as  the 
road  to  Ghera,  the  ancient  Aphrodisias."  The  re- 
mains are  not  considerable.  They  consist  of  the 
massive  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  and  an  inner  castle  in 
a rode  and  barbarous  style,  without  any  traces  of 
Hellenic  character;  but  there  is  a stadium  built  in  the 
same  style,  and  this  seems  to  show  the  antiquity  of 
both.  East  of  the  acropolis  there  are  many  remains 
of  arches,  vaults,  and  substructions  of  buildings. 
There  Is  also  the  site  of  a small  theatre.  (Comp. 
Fellows,  Discoveries  in  Lycia,  p.  27.) 

Pliny  rays  tliat  Antiocheia  is  where  the  town* 
Semincthos  (if  the  reading  is  right)  and  Cranaot 
were.  Cranaos  is  an  appropriate  name  for  the  site 
of  Antiocheia.  .Stephan us  (a.  t>.  'Arrtox***)  rays 
that  the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Pythopolix, 
and  that  Antiorhns  son  of  Scleucus  built  a town 
here,  which  he  named  Antiocheia,  after  his  mother 
Antiochin.  The  consul  Cn.  Manlius  encamped  at 
Antiocheia  (b.c.  189)  on  his  march  against  the 
Galatae  (Liv.  rxxviii.  1 3).  This  city  was  the  birth- 
place of  Diotrepbea,  a distinguished  sophist,  whew 
pupil  Hvbreas  was  the  greatest  rhetorician  of  Strabo's 
time.  There  are  numerous  medals  of  this  town  of 
the  imperial  period. 

6.  Margiaka  (’A.  Maoytarrjy,  a city  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Margos,  in  Mmrgiana.  (Pliny,  vL 
16  ; Strab.  p.  516.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Alexander,  but  his  city  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  barbarians,  Antioch  us  I.  Soter  restored  it,  and 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  It  lay  in  a fertile  plain 
surrounded  by  deserts ; and,  to  defend  it  against  the 
barbarians,  Antioch  us  surrounded  the  plain  with  a 
wall  1500  stadia  in  circuit  (Strabo).  Pliny,  who 
seems  to  have  referred  to  the  same  sources  as  Strabo, 
and  perhaps  to  oth«s  also,  states  that  the  region  is 
of  great  fertility,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  ; and 
he  makes  the  circuit  1500  stadia,  bat  omits  to  men- 
tion this  great  wall,  which  is  probably  a fiction. 
The  city  was  70  stadia  in  circuit  The  river  which 
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flowed  between  the  two  parts  of  the  town  was  used 
for  irrigation.  Pliny  adds  tliat  the  soldiers  of  Crns- 
6 us,  whom  Orodes  took  prisoners  (Plat.  Crass.  c.  3 1 ), 
were  settled  here.  The  place  appears  to  bo  Mrrv, 
on  the  Murgh-aub,  the  ancient  Margos,  where  there 
are  remains  of  an  old  town.  Men  lies  nearly  due 
north  of  Herat. 

7.  Pisidlae  (’ A.fiwpbs  tt}  Iha  iSla , ’A.  ttjs  TluriSias, 
Act.  ApoiL  xiii.  14),  was  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  mountain  boundary  between  Phrygia  and  PLsidia. 
Strabo  (p.  577)  places  Philomelium  on  the  north 
hide  of  this  range  and  dose  to  it,  and  Antiocheia  on 
the  south.  Akshehr  corresponds  to  Pliilomelium 
and  Yalobatch  to  Antiocheia.  “ The  distance  from 
Yalobatch  to  Akshehr  is  six  hours  over  the  moun- 
tains, Akshehr  being  exactly  opposite."  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  ife.,  vol.  i.  p.  472 ; Arundcll,  Discoveries, 
*fc .,  vol.  i.  p.  281.)  Strabo  describes  Pliilomelium 
as  being  in  a plain,  and  Antiocheia  on  a small  emi- 
nence ; and  tliis  description  exactly  suits  Akshchr 
and  Yalobatch. 

Arundell  first  described  the  remains  of  Antiocheia, 
which  are  numerous.  He  mentions  a large  building 
constructed  of  prodigious  stones, of  which  the  ground- 
plan  and  the  circular  end  for  the  bema  were  remain- 
ing. He  supposes  this  to  have  been  a church. 
There  are  the  ruins  of  a wall ; and  twenty  perfect 
arches  of  an  aqueduct,  the  stones  of  which  are  with- 
out cement,  anil  of  the  same  large  dimensions  as  those 
in  the  wall.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a temple 
of  Dionysus,  and  of  a small  theatre.  Another  con- 
struction is  cut  in  the  rock  in  a semicircular  form, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a mass  of  rock  has  been  left, 
which  is  hollowed  oat  into  a square  chamber. 
Masses  of  highly  finished  marble  cornices,  with 
several  broken  fluted  columns,  are  spread  about  the 
hollow.  This  place  may  have  been  the  adytum  of 
a temple,  as  the  remains  of  a portico  are  seen  in 
front  ; and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  if  the  edi- 
fice was  a temple,  it  may  be  that  of  Men  Arcaeua, 
who  was  worshipped  at  Antioch.  The  temple  had 
slaves.  Hamilton  copied  several  inscriptions,  all 
Latin  except  one.  The  site  of  this  city  is  now  clearly 
determined  by  the  verification  of  the  description  of 
Strabo,  and  this  fact  is  a valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Asia  Minor. 

Antiocheia  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Magnesia,  on  the  Maeander.  (Strabo.) 
The  Romans,  says  Strabo,  “ released  it  from  the 
kings,  at  the  time  when  they  gave  the  rest  of  Asia, 
within  Taurus,  to  Eumenos."  The  kings  are  the 
Syrian  kings.  After  Antiochos  III.  was  defeated 
by  the  Romans  at  Magnesia,  b.  c.  190,  they  en- 
larged the  dominions  of  Eumenes  II.  king  of  Perga- 
mns,  and  Antioch  was  included  in  the  grant.  It 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  made  a colony,  with  the  title  of  Caesarea 
(Plin.  v.  4),  a name  which  was  given  it  apparently 
early  in  the  imperial  period.  Hamilton  found  an 
inscription  with  the  words  axtiocheae  CAK8ARR, 
the  rest  being  effaced ; and  there  is  the  same  evi- 
dence on  coins.  The  name  of  the  god  men.  or 
mensis  also  appears  on  coins  of  Antioch. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  An- 
tioch is  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  place 
then  contained  a large  number  of  Jews.  The 
preaching  of  Paul  produced  a great  effect  upon  the 
Greeks,  but  the  Jews  raised  a persecution  against 
the  Apostles,  anil  expelled  them  from  the  town. 
They,  however,  paid  it  a second  visit  (Act#,  xiv.  21),  ; 
and  confirmed  the  disciples* 
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Antioch  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province 
PisidLs,  and  had  the  Jus  ItAlicum.  (Paulus,  Dig. 
50.  tit.  15.  s.  8.) 

8.  Ad  Taurum  (’A.  irpbs  To vptp),  is  enumerated 
by  Stcpbanus  (#.  v.  ’A^tu^io)  among  the  cities  of 
this  name  {M  ry  Tauptp  tv  K o/i+iayTjvrj).  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  § 10).  There 
seems  no  sufficient  evidence  for  fixing  its  position. 
Some  geographers  place  it  at  Aintab,  about  70  mile* 
N.  by  E.  from  Aleppo.  [G.  L.] 

ANTI P ATRIA  or  -EA,  a town  of  Illyricum 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  th*  Apsus,  in  a narrow 
pass.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  i.  p.  361.) 

ANTIPATRIS  (‘Avnrarpfr  : Eth.  'AvriiraTpl- 
T7js),a  city  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  named  after 
his  father  Antipatcr.  It  was  situated  in  a well- 
watered  and  richly-wooded  plain  named  Caphar- 
saba  ( KcupapcaCa,  al.  XaSap(a6a,  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5. 
§2),  so  called  from  a more  ancient  town,  whose  site 
the  new  city  occupied.  (Ib.  xiii.  15.  §1.)  A stream 
ran  round  the  city.  Alexander  Jannaeus,  when 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  Antiochos  (Dionysus), 
drew  a deep  trench  between  this  place,  which  was 
situated  near  the  mountains,  and  the  sea  at  Jopjis, 
a distance  of  1 20  stadia.  The  ditch  was  fortified  with 
a wall  and  towers  of  wood,  which  were  taken  and 
burnt  by  Antiochos,  and  the  trench  was  filled  up. 
(B.  J.  i.  4.  § 7 ; comp.  Ant.  xiii.  15.  § 1.)  It  lay  on 
the  rood  between  Cacsareia  and  Jerusalem.  ( B . J. 
ii.  19.  § 1.)  Here  it  was  that  the  escort  of  Hoplites, 
who  had  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  nocturnal 
journey  from  Jerusalem,  left  him  to  proceed  with 
the  horsemen  to  Caesareia.  {Acts,  xxiii.  31.)  Its 
ancient  name  and  site  is  still  preserved  by  a Muslim 
village  of  considerable  sire,  built  entirely  of  innd,  on 
a slight  circular  eminence  near  the  western  hills  of 
(lie  coast  of  Palestine,  about  three  hours  north  of 
Jaffa.  No  ruins,  nor  indeed  the  least  vestige  of 
antiquity,  is  to  be  discovered.  The  water,  too,  has 
entirely  disappeared.  (Mr.  Eli  Smith,  in  Biblio- 
theca Sacra,  1843,  p.  493.)  [G.  W.] 

ANTIPHELLUS(’AKrhp«AAos:  Eth.  ’AvrufitX- 
\Ittjs  and  ’Avrt<p«AAcfrTjr:  A ntephelo  or  AndiJUo), 
a town  of  Lycia,  on  the  south  coast,  at  the  hold  of 
a bay.  An  inscription  copied  by  Fellows  at  this 
place,  contains  the  ethnic  name  ANTI4>EAAElTOT 
( Discoveries  in  Lycia,  p.  186).  The  little  theatre 
of  Antiphellns  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
the  proscenium.  Fellows  gives  a page  of  drawings 
of  specimens  of  ends  of  sarcophagi,  pediments,  and 
doors  of  tomb*.  Strabo  (p.  666)  incorrectly  places 
Antiphellns  among  the  inland  towns.  Bcautort 
( Karamania , p.  13)  gives  the  name  of  Vathy  to 
the  bay  at  the  head  of  winch  Antiphellns  stands, 
and  he  was  the  discoverer  of  this  ancient  site 
There  is  a ground-plan  of  Antiphellns  in  Spratt's 
Lycia.  There  are  coins  of  Antiphellns  of  the  im- 
perial period,  with  the  epigraph  ’Avti^>»AA*{to?» 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  place. 

P HELL  us  (♦«'AAoj)  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  with 
Antiphcllus.  Fellows  places  the  site  of  Phellua 
near  a village  called  Saaret,  WNW.  of  Antiphcllus, 
and  separated  from  it  by  mountains.  He  found  on 
a summit  the  remains  of  a town,  and  inscriptions 
in  Greek  characters,  but  too  much  defaced  to  be 
legible.  Spratt  {Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  66)  place*  the 
l’yrrha  of  Pliny  (v.  27)  at  Saaret,  and  this  position 
agrees  better  with  Pliny’s  words  : “ Antipb«llo» 
quae  qnondam  Habcasus;  atqne  in  recessn  Phallus ; 
deindc  Pyrrha  iteiuque  Xanthus,"  &c.  mor* 
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consistent  with  this  passage  to  look  for  Fbellus 
north  of  Antiphellus,  than  in  any  other  direction; 
and  the  ruins  at  Tchookoorbye,  north  of  Antiphel- 
lus,  on  the  spar  of  & mountain  called  FeUerdagh , 
teem  to  be  those  of  Phcllus.  These  ruins,  which 
are  not  those  of  a large  town,  are  described  in 
Spratt's  Lycia.  [<j.  L.] 

ANTIPHRAE  ('Arrfippeu,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799; 
*A rrtypo,  Steph.  B.f  Ptol. ; 'Aim<Pfxi,  Hierocl.  p.  734 : 
Eth.  ‘ Am iQpaios),  a small  inland  town  of  the  Libjae 
Nomos,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  a little  W.  of 
Alexandria,  celebrated  for  its  poor  “ Libyan  wine,” 
which  was  drunk  by  the  lower  classes  of  Alexandria 
mixed  with  sea-water,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  inferior  description  of  the  “ Mareotic  wine  " 
of  Virgil  and  Horace  ( Georg . iL  91,  Cornu  i.  37. 14; 
comp.  Ath.  i.  p.  33,  Lucan,  x.  160).  [P.  S.] 

ANTPPOLIS  (’AvrjwoAir : Eth.  Antipolitanus : 
Antibes),  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  D’Anville 
(Notice,  Sec.)  observes  that  he  believes  that  this 
town  has  preserved  the  name  of  Antiboul  in  the 
Provencal  idiom.  It  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of 
Mas  sal  ia  (Marseille)  in  the  country  of  the  Deciates ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  settlements  which  Massalia 
established  with  a view  of  checking  the  Salves  and 
the  Ligurians  of  the  Alps.  (Strab.  p.  180.)  It 
was  on-  the  maritime  Roman  road  which  ran  along 
this  coast  Antibes  Is  on  the  sea,  on  the  east  side 
of  a small  peninsula  a few  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Varus  ( Par).  It  contains  the  remains  of  a 
theatre,  and  of  some  Roman  constructions. 

Strabo  states  (p.  184),  tliat  though  Antipoliswas 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  it  was  released  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massalia,  and  reckoned  among  the 
Italian  towns,  while  Nicaea,  which  was  cast  of  the 
Var  and  in  Italy,  still  remained  a dependency  of 
Massalia.  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  15)  calls  it  a muni- 
cipium  of  Narbonensis  Gallia,  which  gives  us  no 
exact  information.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  it  “ op- 
pidum  Latinum,”  by  which  he  xheans  that  it  had 
the  Jus  Latium  or  Latinitas;  but  the  passage  in 
Strabo  has  no  precise  meaning,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Antipolis  had  the  Jus  ltalicum.  Antipolis, 
however,  is  not  mentioned  with  the  two  Gallic  cities, 
Lugdunum  and  Vienna  (Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  8), 
which  were  Juris  Italici ; and  we  may  perhaps, 
though  with  some  hesitation,  take  the  statement  of 
Pliny  in  preference  to  that  of  Strabo. 

There  are  coins  of  Antipolis.  It  seems  to  have 
had  some  tunny  fisheries,  and  to  have  prepared  a 
pickle  (muria)  for  fish.  (Plin.  xxxi.  8 ; Martial, 
xiii.  103.)  [G.  L.] 

ANTIQUA'RIA  (Ant.  Itin.  p.  412:  Antcquera ), 
a municipium  of  llispania  Bactica.  Its  name  oc- 
curs in  tlie  form  Anticaria  in  inscriptions,  and 
there  is  a coin  with  the  legend  antik.,  the  reference 
of  which  to  this  place  Kckhel  considers  very  doubt- 
ful. (Mnraturi,  p.  1026,  nos.  3,  4;  Flores,  Med. 
ile  E$p.  voL  ii.  p.  633 ; Kckhcl,  vol.  L p.  14 ; Kasche, 
9.  V.  AXTIK.)  [P.  S.J 

ANTI'R&HIUM.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  a.J 
ANTISSA  (■'Aktioou:  Eth . ’Amoeaioj),  a city 
of  the  island  I.esboe,  near  to  Cape  Sigrium,  the 
western  point  of  l-esbos  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.  "A  mere  a, 
following  Strabo,  p.  618).  The  place  had  a harbour. 
The  mins  found  by  Pococke  at  Colas  Limneonas , 
a little  NE.  of  caj*  Sigri,  may  be  those  of  Antissa. 
This  place  was  the  birth-place  of  Terpander,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre. 
Antissa  joined  the  MytUenacans  in  their  revolt 
from  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  b.  c.  428, 
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and  successfully  defended  itself  against  the  Me- 
thymnaeans  who  attacked  it;  but  after  Mytilene 
had  been  compiled  to  surrender  to  the  Athenian, 
Antissa  was  recovered  by  them  also  (Thuc.  iii.  IS, 
28).  Antissa  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  after 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia  (b.  c. 
168),  because  the  Antis&aeans  had  received  in  their 
port  and  given  supplies  to  Antenor,  the  admiral  of 
Perseus.  The  people  were  removed  to  Methjmna. 
(Liv.  xlv.  31 ; Plin.  v.  31.) 

Myrsilus  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  60)  says,  that 
Antissa  was  once  an  island,  and  at  that  time  Lc.sbcu 
was  called  Issa;  so  that  Antissa  was  named  like 
many  other  places,  Antiparos,  Antiphellus,  and 
others,  with  reference  to  the  name  of  an  opposite 
place.  Pliny  (ii.  89)  places  Antissa  among  the 
lands  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  joined  to  the  main- 
land; and  Ovid  (Met.  xv.  287),  where  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  changes  which  tho  earth's  surface  has 
undergone,  tells  the  same  story.  In  another  passage 
(v.  31),  where  he  enumerates  tho  ancient  names  of 
Lesbos,  Pliny  mentions  Lasia,  but  not  Issa.  Lasia, 
however,  may  be  a corrupt  word.  StephAnus  (s.  r. 
'I otra)  makes  Issa  a city  of  Lesbos.  It  is  possible, 
then,  that  Antissa,  when  it  was  an  island,  may 
have  had  its  name  from  a place  on  the  mainland  of 
Lesbos  opposite  to  it,  and  called  Issa.  [G.  L.] 
ANTITAUKUS.  [Taurus.] 

A'NTIUM  (*Amov,  Strab.  Dion.  Hal.  &c.:  later 
Greek  writers  have  "A vOtoy,  Procop.  I’hilostr. ; 
Eth.  Antias,  -fitis),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  cities  of  Latium,  situated  on  a promontory 
or  projecting  angle  of  the  sea-coast,  at  the  distance 
of  260  stadia  from  Ostia  (Strab.  v.  p.  232),  and 
38  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  still  called  Porto 
d’Anzo.  Tradition  ascribed  its  foundation,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Ardca  and  Tusculum,  to  a son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe  (Xenag.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  while  others  referred  it  to  Ascanius 
(Sofia.  2.  § 16).  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  ooe 
of  those  Latin  cities  in  which  the  Pelasgian  element 
preponderated,  and  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  that 
people.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  44.)  In  consequence 
of  its  advantageous  maritime  position  the  inhabit- 
ants seem  early  to  have  devoted  themselves  to 
commerce  as  well  as  piracy,  and  continued  down 
to  a late  period  to  share  in  the  piratical  practices 
of  their  kindred  cities  on  the  coast  of  Etruria. 
(Strab.  L c.)  It  seems  doubtful  whether,  in  early 
times,  it  belonged  to  the  Latin  League;  Dionysius 
represents  it  as  first  joining  that  confederacy  under 
Tarquinius  Supcrbus  (Dion.  Hal.  iv.  49),  but  he 
is  certainly  mistaken  in  representing  it  as  then 
already  a VoLscian  city.  (See  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p. 
108.)  And  though  wc  find  its  name  in  the  treaty 
concluded  by  the  Romans  with  Cartilage  among  the 
Iatin  cities  which  were  subject  to  or  dependent 
upon  Rome  (Pol.  iii.  22).  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  list  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  towns 
which,  in  B.  c.  493,  constituted  the  Latin  league. 
(Dion.  Hal.  v.  61.)  That  author,  however,  repre- 
sents it  as  sending  assistance  to  tho  Latins  before 
the  brittle  of  Kegillus  (vi.  3),  and  it  was  probably 
at  that  time  still  a Latin  city.  But  within  a few 
years  afterwards  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Volscinns,  ns  we  find  it  henceforth  taking 
an  active  part  in  their  wars  against  the  Latins  and 
Romans,  until  in  the  year  n.  c.  468  it  was  taken 
by  tho  latter,  who  sought  to  secure  it  by  sending 
thither  a colony.  (Liv.  ii.  33,  63,  65,  iii.  1 ; Dion. 
Hal.  vi.  92,  ix.  58,  59;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246 — 
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248.)  A few  years  afterwards,  however  (b.c.459), 
Antium  again  revolted;  and  though  it  is  represented 
by  the  annalists  as  having  been  reconquered,  this 
appears  to  be  a fiction,  and  we  find  it  from  hence- 
forward enjoying  complete  independence  for  near 
120  years,  during  which  period  it  rose  to  great 
opulence  and  power,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  Volsciaas.  (Liv.  iii.  4,5,23; 
Niebuhr,  vol.  i i.  pp.  254, 255.)  During  the  former 
part  of  this  period  it  continffcd  on  friendly  terms 
with  Rome;  but  in  b.  c.  406,  we  find  it,  for  a short 
time,  joining  with  the  other  Volscian  cities  in  their 
hostilities:  and  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the 
Antiatans  took  the  lead  in  declaring  war  against 
the  Romans,  which  they  waged  almost  without 
intermission  for  13  years  (b.  c.  386 — 374),  until 
repeated  defeats  at  length  compelled  them  to  sue 
for  peace.  (Liv.  iv.  59,  vi.  6 — 33;  Niebuhr,  voLii. 
pp.  465,  583 — 593.)  Notwithstanding  this  lesson, 
they  again  provoked  the  hostility  of  Koine  in  b.  c. 
3-48,  by  sending  a colony  to  Satricum;  and  in  the 
great  Latin  War  (b.  c.  340 — 338)  they  once  more 
took  the  lead  of  the  Volscians,  in  uniting  their  arms 
with  those  of  the  Latins  and  their  allies,  and  shared 
in  their  defeats  at  Pedum  and  Astum.  Their  de- 
fection was  severely  punished;  they  were  deprived 
of  all  their  ships  of  war  (the  beaks  of  which  served 
to  adorn  the  Rostra  at  Rome),  and  prohibited  from 
all  maritime  commerce,  while  a Roman  colony  was 
sent  to  garrison  their  town.  (Liv.  vii.  27,  viiL  1, 
12 — 14;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  128,  140 — 144.) 

From  this  time  Antium  figures  only  in  history  as 
one  of  the  maritime  colonies  of  Rome  (Liv.  xxvii. 
38,  xxxvi.  3);  bnt  Strabo  states,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants did  not  discontinue  their  piratical  habits  even 
after  they  had  become  subject  to  Rome,  and  that 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Demetrius  (Poliorcetes), 
successively  sent  embassies  to  complain  of  their 
depredations.  (Strab.  v.  p.  232.)  It  was  taken  by 
Marins  during  the  civil  wars  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  69); 
and  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  his  fol- 
lowers (Liv.  Epit.  lxxx.),  but  appears  to  have 
quickly  recovered,  and  became,  during  the  latter 
days  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  a favourite  place  of  resort  with  wealthy 
Romans,  who  adorned  both  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood with  splendid  villas.  (Strab.  L c.)  Among 
others,  Cicero  had  a villa  here,  to  which  he  re- 
peatedly alludes.  (At/  Att.  ii.  1,  7,  11,  See.)  Nor 
was  it  loss  in  favour  with  the  emperors  themselves; 
it  was  here  that  Augustus  first  received  from  the 
people  the  title  of  “ Pater  Patriae  u (Suet.  Aug.  58) ; 
it  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Caligula  (Id.  Cal.  8), 
as  well  as  of  Nero,  who,  in  consequence,  regarded 
it  with  especial  favour;  and  not  only  enlarged  and 
beautified  the  imperial  villa,  but  established  at 
Antium  a colony  of  veterans  of  the  praetorian  guard, 
and  constructed  there  a new  and  splendid  port,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  (Id.  Ner.  6.  9; 
Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27,  xv.  23.)  It  was  at  Antium, 
also,  that  he  received  the  tidings  of  the  great  con- 
flagration of  Rome.  (Ibid.  xv.  39.)  Later  em- 
perors continued  to  regard  it  with  equal  favour;  it 
was  indebted  to  Antoninus  Pius  for  the  aqueduct,  of 
which  some  portions  still  remain,  and  Septimios 
geverus  added  largely  to  the  buildings  of  the  im- 
perial residence.  (Capitol.  Ant.  Pitts,  8;  Philostr. 
Vii.  A poll.  viii.  20.)  The  population  and  import- 
ance of  the  town  appear,  however,  to  have  declined ; 
and  though  we  learn  that  its  port  was  still  ser- 
viceable in  a.  d.  537  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  26),  wc  find 
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no  subsequent  mention  of  it ; and  during  the  middle 
ages  it  appears  to  havo  been  wholly  deserted,  the 
few  inhabitants  having  established  themselves  at 
N ettuno.  The  attempts  made  by  Innocent  XII. 

and  subsequent  popes  to  restore  the  port,  though 
attended  with  very  imperfect  success,  have  again 
attracted  a small  population  to  the  spot,  and  the 
modern  village  of  Porto  d'Anzo  contains  about  500 
inhabitants. 

Antium  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Fortune, 
alluded  to  by  Horace  (0  Dina  gratum  quae  rtgis 
Antium,  Hor.  Carm.  i.  35  ; Tac.  Ann.  iii.  71), 
which  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Latium,  oil 
which  account  its  treasures  were  laid  under  con- 
tribution by  Octavian  in  the  war  against  L.  An- 
tonius  in  n.  c.  41  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.24),  as  well  as 
for  ono  of  Aescukipius,  where  the  god  was  said  to 
havo  landed  on  his  way  from  Kpidaurns  to  Romo 
(Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §2;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  718).  The 
neighbouring  small  town  of  Xettntio  probably  derives 
its  name  from  a temple  of  Neptune,  such  as  would 
naturally  belong  to  a city  so  much  devoted  to  mari- 
time pursuits.  The  same  place  is  generally  Rap- 
posed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ceso,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Livy  and  Dionysius,  served  as  tho 
naval  station  and  arsenal  of  Antium  (Liv.  ii.  63; 
Dion.  Hal.  ix.  5G.)  Besides  this,  several  other  towns, 
as  Longula,  Pollusca,  and  Satricum,  were  dependent 
upon  Antidtn  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  power. 

The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  Latin  or  Volscian 
city  are  some  trilling  fragments  of  its  walls;  it  ap- 
pears to  have  occupied  the  hill  a little  to  the  N.  of 
the  modern  town,  and  a short  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  extensive  ruins  which  adjoin  the  ancient  port, 
and  extend  along  the  sea-coast  for  a considerable 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  promontory,  are  wholly 
of  Roman  date,  and  belong  either  to  the  imperial 
villa,  or  to  those  of  private  individuals.  The  greater 
part  of  those  immediately  adjoining  the  outer  mole 
may  bo  referred,  from  the  style  of  their  construction, 
to  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  evidently  formed  part  of 
his  palace.  Excavations  which  have  been  made, 
from  time  to  time,  among  these  ruins,  have  brought 
to  light  numerous  works  of  art  of  the  first  order, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  the  statue  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  and  that  commonly  known  as  the 
Fighting  Gladiator.  (Nibby,  PXntomi  di  Boma, 
vol  i.  p.  187.)  The  remains  of  the  port  constructed 
by  Nero,  which  are  extensive  and  well  preserved, 
prove  that  it  was  wholly  artificial,  and  formed  by 
two  moles,  the  one  projecting  immediately  from  the 
extremity  of  the  promontory,  the  other  opposite  to 
k,  enclosing  between  them  a basin  of  not  less  than 
two  miles  in  circumference.  Great  part  of  this  is 
now  filled  with  sand,  but  its  circuit  may  still  he 
readily  traced.  Previous  to  the  construction  of  this 
great  work,  Antium  could  have  had  no  regular  port 
(Strabo  expressly  tells  us  that  it  had  none),  and 
notwithstanding  its  maritime  greatness,  was  pro- 
bably content  with  the  beach  below  the  town,  which 
was  partially  sheltered  by  the  projecting  headland 
on  the  W.  The  ruins  still  visible  at  Antium  are 
fully  described  by  Nibby  (JMMonfi  di  Boma,  vol.  i. 
p.  181 — 197);  of  the  numerous  inscription*  which 
have  been  found  there,  the  most  important  are  given 
by  Orelli  (Noe.  2273,  2648,  3180),  and  by  Nibby 

(L  c.).  Among  them  is  a valuable  fragment  of  an 
ancient  calendar,  which  has  been  rei*»l|™*y  Pub- 
lished: for  the  first  time  by  Volpi  (Tabula  Antia-. 
tina,  4to.  Romae,  1726),  and  by  Orclh  (vol.  u. 
pp.  394—405.) 
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Q.  Valerius,  the  I toman  annalist,  was  a native  of 
Antium,  from  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of 
Antiaa,  bv  which  be  is  commonly  known.  [E.H.B.] 

ANT1VESTAEUM.  [Bellkhicm.] 

ANTONA.  [Aufoxa.] 

AHTONI'NI  VALLUM.  [Botaxxia.] 

ANTONINOTOLIS.  [Coxstaxtla,  or  Cox- 

8TAXTIXA.] 

ANTRON  ('AvrpcZv,  Horn.  Strab.;  ’A vrp&vts, 
I)fin. : Eth. ' Avr  fxbvios : Fond),  a town  of  Thessaly 
in  the  district  Phthiotis,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Maliac  gulf,  and  opposite  Oreus  in  Euboea.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  697)  as  one  of  the  cities 
of  I’rotesilaus,  and  also  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Demeter  (489)  as  under  the  protection  of  that  god- 
dess. It  was  purchased  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Perseus. 
(Dem.  PhiL  iv.  p.  133,  Reiskc;  Liv.  xlii.  42,  67.) 
It  probably  owed  its  long  existence  to  the  composition 
of  its  rocks,  which  famished  some  of  the  best  mill- 
stones in  Greece;  hence  the  epithet  of  ver/rfius  given 
to  it  in  the  hymn  to  Dcmctcr  (/.  c.).  Off  Antron 
was  a sunken  rock  (?ppa  u^aAor)  called  the  "O vot 
’A rrpu'vos,  or  mill-stone  of  Antron.  (Strab.  p.  435 ; 
Staph.  B.  i.  v. ; Hesych.  t.  v.  MuArj ; Kustath.  w II. 
L e.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  349.) 

ANTUNNACUM  (Andemach),  a Roman  poston 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  territory  of  the  UbiL 
[Tbevirl]  It  is  placed  in  the  Itineraries,  on  the 
road  that  ran  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river ; and 
it  is  also  placed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinnx  (xviii.  2) 
between  Bonna  (Bonn)  and  Bingium  (Bingen),  in 
his  list  of  the  seven  towns  on  the  Rhine,  which  Ju- 
liauns  repaired  during  his  government  of  Gaul. 
Antunnacum  had  been  damaged  or  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Germans,  with  oilier  towns  on  this  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  Antunnacum  is  proved  by  inscriptions 
to  have  been,  at  one  time,  the  quarters  of  the  Legio 
X.  Gemina;  and  the  transition  to  the  modem 
appellation  appears  from  its  name  “ Antemacha," 
in  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna.  (Forbigcr,  Handbook 
der  altcn  Geog.  vol.  iii.  p.  155, 248.) 

The  wooden  bridge  which  Caesar  constructed 
(b.c.  55)  for  tlic  purpose  of  conveying  his  troops 
across  the  Rhine  into  Germany,  was  probably  be- 
tween Andemach  and  Coblenz,  and  perhaps  nearer 
Andemach.  Tbs  passages  of  Caesar  from  which 
we  must  attempt  to  determine  the  position  of  his 
bridge,  for  ho  gives  no  names  of  places  to  guide  us, 
are : — B.  G.  iv.  15,  &c.,  vi.  8,  35.  [G.  L.] 

ANXANUM  or  ANXA(*'A*y4cu'°*':  kith.  Anxanus, 
Plin. ; Annas,  -itis,  Anxianns,  lnscrr.)  1 . A city  of 
the  Frentani,  situated  on  a hill  about  5 miles  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  8 from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sagrus 
or  Sangro.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  history,  but  is 
noticed  both  by  I’liny  and  Ptolemy  among  tlie  cities 
of  the  Frentani;  and  from  numerous  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered  on  the  site,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a municipal  town  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Its  territory  apjiears  to  have  been  assigned 
to  military  colonists  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  it  did 
not  retain  the  rank  of  a colony.  (Plin.  iii.  12. 
s.  1 7 ; Ptol.  iii.  1 . § 65 ; Lib.  Colon,  p.  259 ; Zumpt,  | 
de  Colon,  p.  307.)  The  name  is  retained  by  the 
modem  city  of  Lanciano  (the  see  of  an  archbishop,  | 
and  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  places 
in  tliis  part  of  ItAly),  but  the  original  sito  of  the 
ancient  city  appears  to  have  been  at  a spot  called 
II  CazteUare,  near  the  church  of  Sta.  Ginsta,  about 
a mile  to  the  NE.  of  the  modem  town,  where  nume- 
rous inscriptions,  as  well  as  foundations  and  vestiges 
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of  ancient  buildings,  liave  been  discovered.  Other 
inscriptions,  and  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  mosaic 
pavements,  Ac.,  have  also  been  found  in  the  part  of 
the  present  city  still  called  Lanciano  Vecchio , which 
thus  appears  to  have  been  peopled  at  least  under  the 
Roman  empire.  From  one  of  these  inscriptions  it 
would  appear  that  Anxanum  had  already  become  an 
important  emporium  or  centre  of  trade  for  all  the 
surrounding  country,  as  it  continued  to  be  during 
the  middle  ages,  nudfco  which  it  still  owes  its  present 
importance.  (Roinnnelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  55—62 ; Gins- 
tiniani,  Diz.  tieogr.  vol.  v.  pp.  196 — 205.)  The 
Itineraries  give  the  distances  from  Anxanum  to  Or- 
ton* at  xiii.  miles  (probably  an  error  for  viii.),  to 
Pallanum  xtl,  and  to  llistoninm  (II  Vazto ) xxv. 
(Itin.  Ant,  p.  313;  Tab.  Pent.) 

2.  A town  of  Apulia  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  between  Sipontum  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Autidus.  The  Tab.  Peut.  places  it  at  9 M.  I*,  from 
the  former  city,  a distance  which  coincides  with  the 
Torre  di  JlivoU , where  there  are  some  ancient  re- 
mains. (Rotnandli,  vol.  ii.  p.  204.)  [E.  II.  B.1 

ANXUR.  [Tarracina.J 

A'ONES  C' Aor'fi),  the  name  of  some  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Uoeotia,  who  derived  their 
origin  from  Aon,  a son  of  Poseidon.  (Strab.  p.  401, 
seq. ; Pans.  ix.  5.  § 1 ; Lyoophr.  1 209 : Ant.  Lib.  25 ; 
Steph.  B.  *.  rr.  ’A over,  Botom'a.)  They  appear  to 
have  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  rich  plains  about  Thebes, 
a portion  of  which  was  called  the  A onion  plain  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  412).  Both  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  Bocotia  is  frequently  called  Ann  is, 
and  the  adjective  Aonios  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  Boeotian.  (Callim.  Del.  75;  Serv.  ad  Yirg. 
Aen.  vi.  65;  Cell.  xiv.  6.)  Hence  the  Muses,  who 
frequented  Alt.  Helicon  in  Bocotia,  are  called  Aonides 
and  Aonioc  Sorores.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  333;  Juv.  vii. 
58,  ct  alibi;  cf.  MUller,  Orchomenot,  p.  124,  seq. 
2nd  cd.) 

AO'NIA.  TAoxes.] 

AORNUS  (ij  'A opros  xe'rpo,  i.  e.  the  Rock  i nac- 
cezzibU  to  bird*).  1.  In  India  intra  Gangem,  a lofty 
and  precipitous  rock,  where  the  Indians  of  the 
country  N.  of  the  Indus,  between  it  and  the  Copben 
(Cabul),  and  particularly  the  people  of  Bazira, 
made  a stand  against  Alexander,  u.  c.  327.  (Ar- 
rian. .-1  nab.  iv.  28,  foil.,  Jnd . 5.  § 10;  Diod.  xrii. 
85;  Curt.  viii.  11;  Strab.  xv.  p.688.)  It  is  de- 
scribed as  200  stadia  in  circuit,  and  from  11  to  16 
in  height  (nearly  7000 — 10,000  feet),  perpen- 
dicular on  all  sides,  and  with  a level  summit, 
abounding  in  springs,  woods,  and  cultivated  ground. 
It  seems  to  have  been  commonly  used  as  a refuge 
in  war,  and  was  regarded  as  impregnable.  The 
tradition,  that  Hercules  had  thrice  failed  to  take  it, 
inflamed  still  more  Alexander’s  constant  ambition 
of  achieving  seeming  impossibilities.  By  a com- 
bination of  stratagems  and  bold  attacks,  which  are 
related  at  length  by  the  historians,  he  drove  the 
Indians  to  desert  the  post  in  a sort  of  panic,  ami, 
setting  upon  them  in  their  retreat,  destroyed  most 
of  them.  Having  celebrated  his  victory  with  sacri- 
fices, and  erected  on  the  mountain  altars  to  Minerva 
and  Victor}',  he  established  there  a garrison  under 
the  command  of  Sisicottns. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  with  certainty,  the  po- 
sition of  Aornos.  It  wa3  clearly  somewhere  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Indus,  in  the  angle  between  it  and  the 
Cophen(  Cabul).  It  was  very  near  a city  called  Em- 
boli ma,  on  the  Indus,  the  name  of  which  points  to  a 
position  at  the  mouth  of  some  tributary  river.  This 
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seems  to  be  the  only  ground  on  which  Ritter  places 
Embolima  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cophen  and  the 
Indus.  But  the  whole  course  of  the  narrative,  in 
the  historians,  seems  clearly  to  require  a position 
higher  up  the  Indus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Burrmdoo 
for  example.  That  Aomos  itself  also  was  close  to 
the  Indus,  is  stated  by  Diodorus,  Curtius,  and 
Strabo;  and  though  the  same  would  scarcely  be 
inferred  from  Arrian,  he  says  nothing  positively  to 
the  contrary.  The  mistake  of  Strabo,  that  the 
base  of  the  rock  is  washed  by  the  Indus  near  its 
source,  is  not  so  very  great  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear ; for,  in  common  with  the  other  ancient 
geographers,  he  understands  by  the  source  of  the 
Indus,  tbe  place  where  it  breaks  through  the  chain 
of  the  Himalaya. 

The  name  Aornns  Ls  an  example  of  the  signifi- 
cant appellations  which  the  Greeks  were  fond  of 
using,  either  as  corruptions  of,  or  substitutes  for, 
the  native  names.  In  like  manner,  Dionysius  Pe- 
riegetes  calls  the  Himalaya  "Aopvis  (1 151),  [P.  R] 

2.  A city  in  Boctriana.  Arrian  (iii.  29)  speaks 
of  Aornus  and  Bactra  as  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country  of  the  Bactrii.  Aornns  had  an  acropolis 
(&«rpa)  in  which  Alexander  left  a garrison  after 
taking  the  place.  There  is  no  indication  of  its  site, 
except  that  Alexander  took  it  before  he  reached 
Oreus.  [G.  L.] 

AORSI  ("Aopa-ot : Strab.,  PtoL,  Plin.,  Stopb.B.), 
or  ADO  RSI  (Tnc.  Ann.  xii.  15),  a numerous  and 
powerful  people,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Aria. 
Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  § 22)  names  the  European  Aorsi 
among  the  peoples  of  Sormatio,  between  the  Venedic 
Gulf  ( Baltic ) and  the  Rhi paean  mountains  (i.  e. 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia),  and  places  them 
S.  of  the  Agathyrsi,  and  N.  of  the  Pagyritae. 
The  Asiatic  Aorsi  he  places  in  Scythia  intra 
Iinaum,  on  the  NE.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  between 
the  Asiotae,  who  dwelt  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
liha  ( Volga),  and  the  Jaxartae,  who  extended  to 
the  river  Jaxartes  (vi.  14.  § 10).  The  latter  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  position  of  the 
people,  as  Strabo  expressly  states  (xi.  p.  506); 
but  of  course  the  same  question  arises  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  great  tribes  found  both  in  Euro- 
pean Sanaa tia  and  Asiatic  Scythia;  and  so  Eich- 
wald  seeks  the  original  abodes  of  the  Aorsi  in  the 
Russian  province  of  Vologda , on  the  strength  of 
the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  Finnish 
race  of  the  Erse , now  found  there.  (Geog.  d.  Casp. 
Metres,  pp.  358,  foil.)  Pliny  mentions  the  Euro- 
pean Aorsi,  with  the  Harnaxohii,  as  tribes  of  the 
Sarmatians,  in  the  general  sense  of  that  word,  in- 
cluding the  “ Scythian  races  " who  dwelt  along  tho 
X.  coast  of  the  Euxine  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube;  and  more  specifically,  next  to  tho  Getae 
(iv.  12.  s.  25.  xi.  s.  18). 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Aorsi,  and  where  they  ap- 
pear in  history,  was  in  the  country  between  the 
T&naTs,  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Caucasus. 
Here  Strabo  places  (xi.  p.  492),  R of  the  nomado 
Scythians,  who  dwell  on  waggons,  the  Sarmatians, 
who  are  also  Scythians,  namely  the  Aorsi  and 
Sirrnci,  extending  to  the  S.  as  far  os  the  Caucasian 
mountains;  some  of  them  being  nomades,  and 
others  dwelling  in  tents,  and  cultivating  the  land 
( mctfrlreu  teal  yevpyoi).  Further  on  (p.  506),  he 
speaks  more  particularly  of  the  Aorsi  and  Siraci; 
but  the  meaning  is  obscured  by  errors  in  the  text. 
The  sense  seems  to  bo,  as  given  in  Groekurd’s 
translation,  that  there  were  tribes  of  the  Aorsi  and 
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the  Siraci  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Palus  Maeotis 
(Sea  of  A cor),  the  former  dwelling  on  the  Tanats, 
and  the  lattei  further  to  the  S.  on  tbe  Achanicns, 
a river  flowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the  Maeotis. 
Both  were  powerful,  for  when  Pliammces  (the 
son  of  Mithridates  the  Great)  held  the  kingdom  of 
Bosporus,  he  was  furnished  with  20.000  horsemen 
by  Abcacus,  king  of  the  Siraci,  and  with  200,000 
by  Spadines,  king  of  the  Aorsi.  But  both  these 
peoples  are  regarded  by  Strabo  as  only  exiles  of  the 
great  nation  of  the  Aorsi,  who  dwelt  further  to  the 
north  (ran>  iywTtpw,  o!  Hvts'Aopooi),  and  who  as- 
sisted Phamaros  with  a still  greater  force.  These 
more  northern  Aorsi,  he  adds,  possessed  the  greater 
port  of  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  and  carried  on  an 
extensive  traffic  in  Indian  and  Babylonian  merchan- 
dize, which  they  brought  on  camels  from  Media  and 
Armenia.  They  were  rich  and  wore  ornaments  of 
gold. 

In  a.  d.  50,  the  Aorsi,  or,  as  Tacitus  calls  them, 
Adorsi,  aided  Cotys,  king  of  Bosporus,  and  the 
Romans  with  a body  of  cavalry,  against  the  rebel 
Mithridates,  who  was  assisted  by  the  Siraci.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  15.) 

Some  modem  writers  attempt  to  identify  the 
Aorsi  with  tbe  Avars,  so  celebrated  in  Byzantine 
and  medieval  history.  [P.  S.] 

ACTUS,  more  rarely  AFAS  (*A tsos,  ’Aunts,  *A£oj, 
Pol.  Strab.  Ur.:  Afar,  Herat,  ap.  Strab.  p.  316; 
Scyhuc,  s.  v.  TAAupioi;  Stoph.  B.  s.  v.  At iitpwv;  Val. 
Max.  i.  5.  ext.  2;  erroneously  called  A.vius,*Anof 
by  Plot.  Caes.  38,  and  Attas,  "Avas,  by  Dion  Cass. 
xJi.  45 : Vi&sa,  Vuissa,  V omasa),  the  chief  river 
of  Illyria,  or  Epirus  Nova,  rises  in  Mount  Lacmon, 
tbe  northern  part  of  the  range  of  Mount  Find  us, 
flows  in  a north-westerly  direction,  then  u suddenly 
turns  a little  to  the  southward  of  west;  and  having 
pursued  this  course  for  12  miles,  between  two 
mountains  of  extreme  steepness,  then  recovers  its 
north-western  direction,  which  it  pursues  to  the 
sea,"  into  which  it  falls  a little  S.  of  Apollonia. 
(Herod,  ix.  93;  Strab.,  Stoph.  B.,  II.  cc.\  Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  384.)  The  two  moun- 
tains mentioned  above  approach  very  near  each 
other,  and  form  the  celebrated  pass,  .iow  called  tho 
Stena  of  the  Viosa,  and  known  in  antiquity  by  the 
name  of  the  Fauces  Antigonexsrs,  from  its  vi- 
cinity to  tho  city  of  Antigoneia.  (Fauces  ad  An- 
tigoneam,  Liv.  xxxii.  5 ; rh  nap'  ’AmyAvtia*  trrtrd, 
Pol.  ii.  5.)  Antigoneia  ( Tepcleni)  was  situated 
near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Aous  with  a river,  now  called  Dhryno , 
Drino,  or  Bruno.  At  the  termination  of  the  pass 
on  the  south  is  the  modem  village  of  Klisura , a 
name  which  it  has  obviously  received  from  its  situ- 
ation. It  was  in  this  pass  that  Philip  V.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  consul,  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  into 
Epirus.  Philip  was  encamped  with  the  main  body 
of  his  forces  on  Mount  Aeropus,  and  his  general, 
Athenagoras,  with  tho  light  troop*  on  Mount  As- 
naus.  (Liv.  1.  c.)  If  Philip  was  encamped  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  as  there  seems  every  reason 
for  believing,  Aeropus  corresponds  to  Mount  Tre bu- 
st n,  and  Asnaus  to  Mount  Ncmcrtzika.  Tho  pass  is 
well  described  by  Plutarch  ( Flamin.  3)  in  a passage 
which  he  probably  borrowed  from  Polybius.  Ho 
compares  it  to  the  defile  of  the  Peneius  at  Tempo, 
adding  “ that  it  is  deficient  in  the  beautiful  groves, 
the  verdant  forests,  the  pleasant  retreats  and  mea- 
dows which  border  the  Peneius;  but  in  the  lofty 
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and  precipitous  mountains,  in  the  profundity  of  the 
narrow  fissure  between  them,  in  the  rapidity  ami 
magnitude  of  the  river,  in  the  ringle  narrow  path 
along  the  bank,  the  two  places  are  exactly  alike. 
Hence  it  js  difficult  for  an  army  to  pass  under  any 
circumstances,  and  impossible  when  the  place  is 
defended  by  an  enemy.”  (Quoted  by  Leake,  vol.  i. 
p.  389.)  It  is  true  that  Plutarch  in  this  passage 
calls  the  river  Apsus,  but  the  Aous  is  evidently 
meant.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  31, 
seq.,  383,  seq.  vol.  iv.  p.  116.) 

APAMEIA,  -EA,  or  -IA  (’A irdptia:  Eth.  ’Awa- 
fuos,Apameensis,  Apamensis,Apamcnus,  Apaincus), 
1.  (Kulat  el- If  milk),  a large  city  of  Syria,  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,and  capital  of  the  province 
of  Apamene.  (Steph.  B.  t.  r.  ; Strab.  xvi.  p.  752; 
Ptol.  v.  15.  § 19;  !Festus  Avicnus,  r.  1083;  An- 
ton. Itin.;  Hieroclcs.)  It  was  fortified  and  enlarged 
by  Seleucus  Xicator,  who  gave  it  its  name  after  his 
wife  Apama  (not  his  mother,  as  Steph.  B.  asserts; 
comp.  Strab.  p.  578).  In  pursuance  of  his  policy 
of  “ HeUcniiing  ” Syria,  it  bore  the  Macedonian 
name  of  Pella.  The  fortress  (see  Gradcurd’s  note 
on  Strabo,  p.752)  was  placed  upon  a hill;  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Orontcs,with  the  lake  and  marshes,  gave 
it  a peninsular  form,  whence  its  other  name  of 
Xfflftnjoos.  Seleucus  luul  his  commissariat  there, 
500  elephants,  with  30,000  marcs,  and  300  stallions. 
The  pretender,  Trvphon  Diodotus,  made  A j a men 
the  basis  of  bis  operations.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Josephus 
{Ant.  xiv.  3.  § 2)  relates,  that  Pompeius  marching 
south  from  his  winter  quarters,  probably  at  or  near 
Antioch,  razed  the  fortress  of  Apamea.  In  the 
revolt  of  Syria  under  Q.  Caecilius  Bassus,  it  held 
ont  for  three  years  till  the  arrival  of  Cassius,  n.  c. 
46.  (Dion.  Cass,  xlvji.  26 — 28 ; Joseph.  B.  J.  L 
10.  § 10.) 

In  the  Crusades  it  was  still  a flourishing  and 
important  place  under  the  Arabic  name  of  Famieh , 
and  was  occupied  by  Tancred.  (Wflken,  Gtsch. 
der  Km.  vol.  ii.  p.  474 ; Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  114, 
157.)  This  name  and  site  have  been  long  forgotten 
in  the  country.  Niebuhr  heard  that  Fdmieh  was 
now  called  Kulat  eUMttdik.  ( Reise , vol.  iii.  p. 

97.)  And  Bnrckhardt  ( Travels,  p.  138)  found  the 
castle  of  this  name  not  far  from  the  lake  El  Taicah ; 
and  fixes  upon  it  as  the  site  of  Apamea. 

Ruins  of  a, highly  ornamental  character,  and  of 
an  enormous  extent,  are  still  standing,  the  re- 
mains, probably,  of  the  temples  of  which  Sozomen 
speaks  (vii.  15);  part  of  the  town  is  enclosed  In  an 
ancient  castle  situated  on  a hill ; the  remainder  is 
to  be  found  in  the  plain.  In  the  adjacent  lake 
are  the  celebrated  black  fish,  the  source  of  much 
wealth.  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A city  in  Mesopotamia.  Stephan  us  (#.  r. 
’Awc(ufia)  describes  Apameia  as  in  the  territory 
of  the  Me9eni,  “ and  surrounded  by  the  Tigris,  at 
which  place,  that  is  Apameia,  or  it  may  mean,  in 
which  country,  Mcsene,  tho  Tigris  is  divided  ; on 
the  right  part  there  flows  round  a river  Sellas,  and 
on  the  left  the  Tigris,  having  the  same  name  with 
the  large  one."  It  does  not  appear  what  writer  he 
is  copying ; but  it  may  be  Arnan.  Pliny  (vi.  27) 
says  of  tho  Tigris,  “ that  around  Apameia,  a town 
of  Mcsene,  on  this  side  of  tho  Babylonian  Selcuceia, 

1 25  miles,  the  Tigris  being  divided  into  two  channels, 
by  one  channel  it  flows  to  tho  south  and  to  Selcuceia, 
washing  all  along  Mescne;  by  the  other  channel, 
turning  to  the  north  at  the  hack  of  the  same  nation 
(Mosene),  it  divides  the  plains  called  Cauchae : when 
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the  waters  have  united  again,  the  river  is  called 
Pasitigris.”  There  was  a place  near  Seleuee  calkd 
Coche  (A mm.  Marc.  xxiv.  5,  and  the  notes  of  Va- 
lerius and  Lindcbrog)  ; and  the  site  of  Selcuceia 
is  below  Bagdad.  These  are  the  only  points  in  the 
description  that  are  certain.  It  seems  difficult  to 
explain  the  passage  of  Pliny,  or  to  determine  th# 
probable  site  of  Apameia.  It  cannot  be  at  Kama, 
as  some  suppose,  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
meet,  for  both  Stephanus  and  Pliny  place  Apameia 
at  the  point  where  the  Tigris  is  divided.  Plir.y 
places  Digha  at  Koma,  “ in  ripa  Tigris  circa  coc- 
fluentes,”  — at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates. 

But  Pliny  has  another  Apameia  (vi.  31),  which 
was  surrounded  by  the  Tigris ; and  he  places  it  in 
Sittacene.  It  received  the  name  of  Apameia  frora 
the  mother  of  Antiochus  Soter,  the  first  of  the  Se- 
leucidac.  Pliny  adds : “ haec  diriditur  Archon ju 
if  a stream  flowed  through  the  town.  D’Anrille 
( L'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre)  supposes  that  this  Afcuneia 
was  at  the  point  where  the  Dijeil , now  dry,  branch*! 
off  from  the  Tigris.  D’Anville  places  the  bifurcation 
near  Samarrah,  and  there  he  puts  Apameia.  But 
Lynch  ( London  (leog.  Journal , vol.  ix.  p.  473) 
shows  that  the  Dijeil  branched  off  near  Jibbarah.  \ 
little  north  of  34°  N.  Lit.  He  supposes  that  the  Ihjeil 
once  swrpt  the  end  of  the  Median  wall  and  flowed 
between  it  and  Jibbarah.  Somewhere,  then,  ahmt 
this  place  Apameia  may  have  been,  for  this  point  of 
the  bifurcation  of  the  Tigris  is  one  degree  of  latitude 
N.  of  Seleuceia,  and  if  the  course  of  the  river  is 
measured,  it  will  probably  be  not  far  from  the  dis- 
tance which  Pliny  gives  (exxv.  M.  P.).  The  Mc- 
senc  then  was  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Dijeil;  or 
a tract  called  Mesene  is  to  be  placed  there.  The 
name  Sellas  in  Stephanos  is  probably  corrupt,  and 
the  last  editor  of  Stephanus  may  have  done  wrong 
in  preferring  it  to  the  reading  Dclas,  which  is  nearer 
the  name  Dijeil.  Pliny  may  mean  the  some  place 
Apameia  in  both  the  extracts  that  have  been  given ; 
though  some  suppose  that  he  is  speaking  of  two 
different  places. 

3.  In  OsrhoFne,  a town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  opposite  to  Zeugma,  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator.  (Plin.  v.  21.)  A bridge  of  boats  kept  up 
a communication  between  Zeugma  and  Apameia. 
The  place  is  now  Rum-kala . 

4.  {Medania,  Mutania),  in  Bithynia,  was  origi- 
nally called  Mi/pAeta  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.  ’Avan^a), 
and  was  a colony  from  Colophon.  (Plin.  r.  32.) 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  father  of  Perseus,  took  the 
town,  as  it  appears,  daring  the  war  which  he  carried 
on  against  the  king  of  Pcrgamus,  and  he  gave  the 
place  to  Prusias,  his  ally,  king  of  Bithynia.  Pra- 
sias  gave  to  Myrlea,  which  thus  became  a Bithy- 
nian  town,  the  name  of  his  wife  Apameia.  The 
place  was  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cius,  and  NW. 
of  Prosa.  Tho  Romans  made  Apameia  a colony, 
apparently  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus, 
or  perhaps  Julius  Caesar;  the  epigraph  on  the  coins 
of  the  Roman  period  contains  the  title  Julia.  The 
coins  of  the  period  before  the  Roman  dominion  have 
the  epigraph  Atrauftov  M vp\*avuv.  Pliny  {Fp. 
x.  56),  when  governor  of  Bithynia,  asked  for  the 
directions  of  Trajan,  as  to  a claim  made  by  this  co- 
lonia,  not  to  have  their  accounts  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure examined  by  the  Roman  governor.  From 
a passage  of  Ulpian  {Dig.  50.  tit,  15.  s.  1 1)  we 
learn  the  form  Apamena : “ est  in  Bithynia  colonia 
Apamena.*1 
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5.  ('H  KiSwtiJj),  a town  of  Phrygia,  bnilt  near 
Celaenae  by  Antiochus  jSotcr,  and  named  after  his 
mother  Apoma.  Strabo  (p.  577)  says,  that  41  the 
town  lies  at  the  source  (IrfoAoTs)  of  the  Marsyas, 
and  the  river  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  city, 
having  ita  origin  in  the  city,  and  being  carried  down 
to  the  suburbs  with  a violent  and  precipitous  current 
it  joins  the  Maeander."  This  passage  may  not  be 
free  from  corruption,  but  it  is  not  improved  by 
Groskord’s  emendation  (German  TransL  of  Sfrabo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  531).  Strabo  observes  that  the  Maeander 
receives,  before  ita  junction  with  the  Marsyas,  a 
stream  called  Orgas,  which  flows  gently  through  a 
level  country  [Marauder].  This  rapid  stream  is 
called  Catarrhactcs  by  Herodotus  (vii.  26).  The 
hite  of  Apameia  is  now  fixed  at  Denair,  where  there 
is  a river  corresponding  to  Strabo’s  description  (Ha- 
milton, Desearches,  «fc.  vol.  ti.  p.  499).  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  156,  &c.)  has  collected  the  ancient 
testimonies  as  to  Apameia.  Arundell  (Discoveries, 
«fc.,  vol.  i.  p.  201)  was  the  first  who  clearly  saw 
that  Apameia  must  be  at  Denair;  and  his  conclu- 
sions are  confirmed  by  a Latin  inscription  which  he 
found  on  the  fragment  of  a white  marble,  which  re- 
corded the  erection  of  some  monument  at  Apameia 
by  the  negotiatorea  resident  there.  Hamilton  coped 
several  Greek  inscriptions  at  Denair  (Appendix, 
vol.  ii.).  The  name  Cibotns  appears  on  some  coins 
of  Apameia,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was 
so  called  from  the  wealth  that  was  collected  in  this 
great  emporium;  for  Ki€wr6t  is  a chest  or  coffer. 
Pliny  (v.  29)  says  that  it  was  first  Celaenae,  then 
Cibotns,  and  then  Apameia;  which  cannot  be  quite 
correct,  because  Celaenae  was  a different  place  from 
Apameia,  though  near  it.  Bnt  there  may  have 
been  a place  on  the  site  of  Apameia,  which  was 
called  Cibotns.  There  are  the  remains  of  a theatre 
and  other  ancient  ruins  at  Denair. 

When  Strabo  wrote  Apameia  was  a place  of  great 
trade  in  the  Koman  province  of  Asia,  next  in  im- 
portance to  Ephesus.  Its  commerce  was  owing  to 
its  position  on  the  great  road  to  Cappadocia,  and  it 
was  also  the  centre  of  other  roods.  When  Cicero 
was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  b.  c.  51,  Apameia  was 
within  his  jurisdiction  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  67),  but  tho 
dioecesis,  or  conventus,  of  Apameia  was  afterwards 
attached  to  the  province  of  Asia.  Pliny  enumerates 
six  towns  which  belonged  to  the  conventns  of  Apa- 
xnoia,  and  he  observes  that  there  were  nine  others 
of  little  note. 

The  country  about  Apameia  has  been  shaken  by 
earthquakes,  one  of  which  is  recorded  as  having 
happened  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xii.  58) ; and  on  this  occasion  the  payment  of  taxes 
to  the  Koreans  was  remitted  for  five  years.  Nico- 
laus of  Damascus  (Athcn.  p.  332)  records  a violent 
earthquake  at  Apameia  at  a previous  date,  during 
the  Mithridatic  war;  lakes  appeared  where  none 
were  before,  and  rivers  and  springs;  and  many  which 
existed  before  disappeared.  Strabo  (p.  579)  speaks 
of  this  great  catastrophe,  and  of  other  convulsions 
at  an  earlier  period.  Apameia  continued  to  be  a 
prosperous  town  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  is 
enumerated  by  Hi  erodes  among  the  episcopal  cities 
of  Pisidia,  to  which  division  it  had  been  transferred. 
The  bisboja  of  Apameia  sat  in  the  councils  of  Ni- 
caea.  Arundell  contends  that  Apameia,  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  had  a church, 
and  he  confirms  this  opinion  by  the  fact  of  there 
being  the  ruins  of  a Christian  church  there.  It  is 
probable  enough  that  Christianity  was  early  esta- 


blished here,  and  even  that  St.  Paul  visited  the 
place,  for  he  went  throughout  Plirygia.  But  the 
mere  circumstance  of  the  remains  of  a church  at 
Apameia  proves  nothing  as  to  the  time  when  Chris- 
tianity was  established  there. 


COIN  or  apameia,  in  riiKroiA. 

G.  A city  of  Parthia,  near  Rhagae  (Key) 
Rhagae  was  500  stadia  from  the  Caspiae  Pylae. 
(Strab.  p.  513.)  Apameia  was  one  of  the  towus 
built  in  these  parts  by  the  Greeks  after  tho  Mace- 
donian- conquests  in  Asia.  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
Apameia  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
ccllinus  (xxiii.  6).  [G.  L.] 

APANESTAE,  or  APENESTAE  (AwcrArroi), 
a town  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
among  tbe  Daunian  Apulians,  near  Sipontum. 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  enumerates  the  Ataexes- 
TDti,  probably  the  same  peoplfe,  among  the  “ Cala- 
broruin  Mediterranei.”  But  it  has  been  plausibly 
conjectured  that  •*  Arnesto,”  a name  otherwise  un- 
known, which  appears  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  315), 
between  Barium  and  Egnatia,  is  a corruption  of  the 
same  name.  If  this  be  correct,  the  distances  there 
given  would  lead  us  to  place  it  at  S.  Vito,  2 miles 
W.  of  Polignano , where  there  are  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  town.  (Plin.  Hi.  11,  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 

§ 16;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

APARNI.  [Pahni.] 

APATUTtUM,  or  APATU'RUS  ('Airdroupor, 
Strab.;  'Avdrovpos,  Steph.  B.,  Ptol.),  a town  of 
the  Sindae,  on  the  Pont  us  K train  ns,  near  the  Bos- 
porus Cimmerins,  which  was  almost  uninhabited  in 
Pliny’s  time.  It  possessed  a celebrated  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Apaturus  (the  Deceiver);  ami  there  was 
also  a temple  to  this  goddess  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pbanagoria.  (Strab.  xi.  p.495;  Plin. 
vi.  6;  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 5;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

APAYABCTICE’NE  bid. 

Char.  pp.  2,  7,  ed.  Hudson;  ’Aprucnv^,  or  riapavir- 
tiktjiH),  Ptol.  vi.  5.  § 1;  Apavortrxe,  Plin.  vi. 
16.  s.  18;  Zapaortkxe,  Justin,  xli.  5),  a district 
of  Parthia,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country, 
with  a strongly  fortified  city,  called  Dareium,  or 
Dara,  built  by  Arsaces  I.,  situated  on  the  mountain 
of  the  Zapoorteui.  (Justin,  l.c .) 

APENNPNUS  MONS  (6  'Awiwipos,  rb  ’Awiv- 
*'i vow  opas.  The  singular  form  is  generally  used,  in 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  but  both  Polybius  and 
Strabo  occasionally  hare  rd  'Aar/mra  Sprj.  In 
Latin  the  singular  only  is  used  by  the  best  writers). 
TheA/>ennin<a,a  chain  of  mountains  which  traverse# 
almost  tho  whole  length  of  Italy,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  the  backbone  of  that  coun- 
try, and  determining  its  configuration  and  physical 
characters.  The  name  is  probably  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  contains  the  root  Pen,  a head  or  height,  which 
k found  in  all  the  Celtic  dialects.  Whether  it  may 
originally  have  been  applied  to  some  particular  mas# 
or  group  of  mountains,  from  which  it  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  whole  chain,  as  the  singular 
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form  of  the  name  might  lead  ns  to  suspect,  is  un- 
certain: but  the  more  extensive  use  of  the  name  is 
fully  established,  when  it  first  appears  in  history. 
The  general  features  and  direction  of  the  chain  are 
well  described  both  by  Polybius  and  Strabo,  who 
speak  of  the  Apennines  as  extending  from  their 
junction  with  the  Alps  in  an  unbroken  range  almost 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea;  but  turning  off  as  they  ap- 
proached the  coast  (in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Xrimi- 
num  and  Ancona),  and  extending  from  thence 
throughout  tbe  whole  length  of  Italy,  through 
Samnium,  Lucania,  and  Brattium,  until  they  ended 
at  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra,  on  the  Sicilian 
Sea.  Polybius  adds,  that  throughout  their  course 
from  the  plains  of  the  Pad  us  to  their  southern  ex- 
tremity they  formed  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  which  flowed  respectively  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
and  Adriatic  seas.  Tho  same  thing  is  stated  by 
Lucan,  whose  poetical  description  of  the  Apennines 
is  at  the  same  time  distinguisliod  by  geographical 
accuracy.  (Pul.  ii.  16,  iii.  110;  Strab.  ii.  p.  128, 
v.  p.  211;  Ptol.  iii.  l.§  44;  Lucan,  ii.  396 — 438; 
Clandian.  dt  VI.  Cons.  lion.  286.)  But  au  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  course  and  physical  characters 
of  this  range  of  mountains  is  so  necessary  to  the 
clear  comprehension  of  the  geography  of  Italy,  and 
the  history  of  the  nations  that  inhabited  the  diffe- 
rent provinces  of  tho  peninsula,  that  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  give  in  this  place  a more  detailed  account 
of  tho  physical  geography  of  the  Apennines. 

There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  geographers,  in  regard 
to  the  point  they  assigned  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Apennines,  or  rather  for  their  junction  with 
the  Alps,  of  which  they  may,  in  fact,  be  considered 
only  as  a great  offshoot.  Polybius  describes  the 
Apennines  as  extending  almost  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manilla,  so  that  ho  must  have  comprised  under 
this  appellation  all  that  part  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
which  extend  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  west  of 
Genoa,  and  even  beyond  Nice  towards  Marseilles. 
Other  writers  fixed  on  tlte  port  of  Hercules  Monoccus 
( Monaco ) as  the  point  of  demarcation:  but  Strabo 
extends  the  name  of  the  Maritime  Alps  as  (ax  E.  as 
Va«U  Sabliata  ( Vodo\  and  says  that  the  Apennines 
begin  about  Genoa:  a distinction  apparently  in  ac- 
cordance with  tho  usage  of  the  Homans,  who  fre- 
quently apply  tbe  name  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the 
country  of  tbe  Ingauni,  about  Atbenga.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  46;  Toe.  Hut.  ii.  12.)  Nearly  the  same 
distinction  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  modem 
geographers,  who  have  regarded  the  Apennines  as 
commencing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sacona,  im- 
mediately at  tho  back  of  which  the  range  is  so  low 
that  the  ]»ss  between  that  city  and  Carcarc,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Iiormvia , does  not  exceed  the  height 
of  1300  feet.  But  the  limit  must,  in  any  case,  be 
an  arbitrary  one:  there  is  no  real  break  or  inter- 
ruption of  the  mountain  chain.  The  mountains  bc- 
liind  Genoa  itself  are  still  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
but  qfter  that  tbe  range  increases  rapidly  in  height, 
as  well  as  breadth,  and  extends  in  a broad  unbroken 
mass  almost  in  a direct  line  (in  an  KSE.  direction) 
till  it  approaches  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Through- 
out this  part  of  its  course  the  range  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  tho  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy, 
which  exteuds  without  interruption  from  the  foot  of  | 
the  Apennines  to  that  of  the  Alps.  Its  highest  j 
summits  attain  an  elevation  of  5000  or  6000  feet,  i 
while  its  average  height  ranges  between  3000  and  | 
4000  feet  Its  nor’,  hem  declivity  presents  a re-  [ 


markable  uniformity : the  long  ranges  of  hills  which 
descend  from  the  central  chain,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  its  direction,  constantly  approaching  within 
a few  miles  of  the  straight  line  of  the  Via  Aemiha 
throughout  its  whole  length  from  Ariminum  to 
Placentia,  but  without  ever  crossing  it.  On  its 
southern  side,  on  the  contrary,  it  sends  out  several 
detached  arms,  or  lateral  range-,  some  of  which 
attain  to  an  elevation  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
central  chain.  Such  is  the  lofty  and  rugged  range 
which  separates  the  rallies  of  the  Macra  and  Aust-r 
(SercAio),  and  contains  the  celebrated  marble  quar- 
ries of  Carrara ; the  highest  point  of  which  (the 
Pizzo  d Uccello')  is  not  less  than  5800  feet  above 
the  sea.  Similar  ridges,  though  of  somewhat  Was 
elevation,  divide  the  upper  and  lower  vallies  of  the 
Amus  from  each  other,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tiler 
from  the  former. 

But  after  approaching  within  a short  distance  of 
tho  Adriatic,  so  as  to  M*nd  down  its  lower  slopes 
within  a few  miles  of  Ariminum,  the  chain  of  tl« 
Apennines  suddenly  takes  a turn  to  the  SSE^  and 
assumes  a direction  parallel  to  the  coord  of  tbe 
Adriatic,  which  it  preserves,  with  little  alteraDuO, 
to  the  frontiers  of  Lucania.  It  is  in  this  part  cf  the 
range  that  ull  the  highest  summits  of  the  Apennines 
arc  found:  the  Monti  della  Sil/illa,  in  which  are 
the  sources  of  the  Nar  (.Vera)  rise  to  a height  of 
7200  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  Monte  Como. 
or  Gran  Sasso  d Italia , near  A 710/0,  the  lefties* 
summit  of  the  whole  chain,  attains  to  an  elevation 
of  9500  feet.  A little  further  S.  is  tbe  Monts 
Majella , a huge  mountain  moss  between  Sulxno  and 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  not  less  than  9000  feet  in 
height,  while  the  Monte  Velina,  N.  of  the  Lake 
F ucinus,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
attains  to  8180  feet,  and  the  Monte  Term  ini  ILk 
near  Leonessa , NE.  of  Ilieti,  to  above  7000  fret. 
It  is  especially  in  these  Central  A|>cniune»  that  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  chain  devvlope  themselves. 
Instead  of  presenting,  like  the  Alps  and  the  more 
northern  Apennines,  one  great  uniform  ridge,  with 
transverse  vallies  leading  down  from  it  towards  the 
sea  on  each  side,  tiro  Central  Apennines  constitute  a 
mountain  mass  of  very  considerable  breadth,  com- 
posed of  a number  of  minor  ranges  and  groups  tf 
mountains,  which,  notwithstanding  great  irregula- 
rities and  variations,  preserve  a general  parallelism 
of  direction,  and  are  separated  by  upland  value-, 
some  of  which  are  themselves  of  considerable  ele- 
vation and  extent  Than  tbe  basin  of  I-ake  Fuciim.-. 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  mass,  and  almost  exactly 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  is  at  a level  of  2180 
feet  above  the  sea;  the  upper  valley  of  tl>e  Aterans. 
near  Amitcrnum,  not  less  than  2380  feet;  while 
between  tbe  Fucinus  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  we 
find  the  upper  rallies  of  the  Liris  and  the  Ani«* 
running  parallel  to  one  another,  but  separated  by 
lofty  mountain  ranges  from  each  other  and  from  the 
basin  of  the  Fudnus.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
Apennines  is  that  the  loftiest  summits  scarcely  ever 
form  a continuous  or  oonnccted  range  of  any  great 
extent,  the  highest  groups  being  frequently  separated 
by  ridges  of  comparatively  small  elevation,  which 
afford  in  consequence  natural  passes  across  the 
chain.  Indeed,  the  two  loftiest  mountain  masses  cf 
the  whole,  the  Gran  Sasso,  and  the  Majella,  60 
not  belong  to  tho  central  or  main  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines at  all,  if  this  be  reckoned  in  the  customary 
manner  along  the  line  of  the  water-shed  between 
the  two  seas.  As  the  Ai«nuines  descend  into  Sam- 
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nium  they  diminish  in  height,  though  still  forming 
a vast  mass  of  mountains  of  very  irregular  form  and 
structure. 

From  the  Monte  N crone,  near  the  sources  of  tho 
Metaunis,  to  the  valley  of  tho  Sogrns,  or  Sanyro, 
the  main  range  of  the  Apennines  continues  much 
nearer  to  the  Adriatic  than  tho  Tyrrhenian  Sea; 
so  that  a very  narrow  strip  of  low  country  intervenes 
between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea  on 
their  eastern  side,  while  on  the  west  the  whole  broad 
tract  of  Etruria  and  Latinm  separates  the  Apennines 
from  the  Tyrrhenian.  This  is  indeed  broken  by 
numerous  minor  ranges  of  hills,  and  even  by  moun- 
tains of  considerable  elevation  (such  as  the  Monte 
Am  into,  near  Radicofani ),  some  of  which  may  be 
considered  as  dependencies  or  outlieis  of  the  Apen- 
nines; while  others  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
wholly  independent  of  them.  To  this  last  class 
belong  the  Mons  Ciininus  and  the  Alban  Hills ; the 
range  of  tho  Volscian  Mountains,  on  tho  contrary, 
now  called  Monti  Lepmi , which  separates  the  Tal- 
lies of  tho  Tram  and  the  Liris  from  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  certainly,  belongs  to  tho  system  of  the 
Apennines,  which  here  again  descend  to  tho  shore 
Of  the  western  sea  between  Tarracina  and  Gaieta. 
From  thence  tl*e  western  ranges  of  the  chain  sweep 
round  in  a semicircle  aronnd  the  fertile  plain  of 
Campania,  and  send  out  iu  a SW.  direction  the 
bold  and  lofty  ridge  which  separates  the  Bay  of 
Naples  from  that  of  Salerno,  and  ends  in  tho  pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Capreae. 
On  the  E.  the  mountains  gradually  recede  from  tho 
s-horcs  of  the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  leave  a broad  plain 
between  their  lowest  slopes  and  the  sea,  which  ex- 
tends without  interruption  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Pronto  {For tore)  to  that  of  tho  Aufidus  {Of onto): 
the  lofty  and  ragged  mass  of  Mount  Garganus,  which 
has  been  generally  described  from  the  days  of  Pto- 
lemy to  our  own  as  a branch  of  the  Apennines, 
being,  in  fact,  a wholly  detached  and  isolated  ridge. 
[Gajboaxus.]  In  the  southern  parts  of  Samnium 
(the  region  of  the  Hirpini)  the  Apennines  present  a 
very  confused  and  irregular  mass ; the  central  point 
or  knot  of  which  is  formed  by  tho  group  of  moun- 
tains about  the  head  of  the  Aufidus,  which  has  the 
longest  course  from  W.  to  E.  of  any  of  the  rivers  of 
Italy  S.  of  the  Pad  us.  From  this  point  the  central 
ridge  assumes  a southerly  direction,  while  numerous 
offshoots  or  brandies  occupy  almost  the  whole  of 
Lucania,  extending  on  the  W.  to  tho  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  and  on  the  S.  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  On 
the  E.  of  the  Hirpini,  and  immediately  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Apulia  and  Lucania,  rises  the  conspicuous 
mass  of  Mount  Vultur,  which,  though  closely  ad- 
joining the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  is  goologically 
and  physically  distinct  from  them,  being  an  iso- 
lated mountain  of  volcanic  origin.  [Vlltur.] 
But  immediately  8.  of  Mt.  Vultur  there  branches 
off  from  the  central  mass  of  tho  Apennines  a chain 
of  great  hills,  rather  tlmn  mountains,  which  extends 
to  the  eastward  into  Apulia,  presenting  a broad 
tract  of  barren  liilly  country,  but  gradually  declining 
in  height  as  it  approaches  the  Adriatic,  until  it  ends 
on  that  coast  in  a rango  of  low  hills  between  Egnatia 
and  Brundusium.  The  peninsula  of  Calabria  is 
traversed  only  by  a ridge  of  low  calcareous  hills  of 
tertiary  origin  and  of  very  trifling  elevation,  though 
magnified  by  many  maps  and  geographical  writers 
into  a continuation  of  the  Apennines.  (Cluvcr.  Ital. 
p.  30 ; Swinburne,  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies , 
YoL  i.  pp.  210,  211.)  The  main  ridge  of  the  latter 
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approaches  very  near  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Policastro  (Buxeutum), 
and  retains  this  proximity  as  it  descends  through 
Bruttium  ; but  E.  of  Consentia  ( Coscnzd)  lies  tho 
great  forest-covered  mass  of  the  Sila,  in  some  de- 
gree detached  from  the  main  chain,  and  situated 
between  it  and  tho  coast  near  Crotona.  A little 
further  south  occurs  a remarkable  break  in  the 
hitherto  continuous  chain  of  tho  Apennines,  which 
appears  to  end  abruptly  near  the  modem  village  of 
Tiriolo,  so  that  the  two  gulfs  of  Sta  Enfemia  and 
Squillace  (the  Sinus  Tcrinaeus  and  Scylletiuus)  are 
separated  only  by  a low  neck  of  laud,  less  than 
20  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  such  small  elevation 
that  not  only  did  the  elder  Dionysius  conceive  the 
idea  of  carrying  a wall  across  this  isthmus  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  261),  but  in  modem  times  Charles  III.,  king  of 
Naples,  propose*!  to  cut  a canal  through  it.  The 
mountains  which  rise  again  to  the  S.  of  this  re- 
markable interruption,  form  a lofty  and  rugged  mass 
(now  called  Asjyromonte),  which  assumes  a SW. 
direction  and  continues  to  tho  extreme  southern 
point  of  Italy,  where  tho  promontory  of  Leucopctra 
is  expressly  designated,  both  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 
as  the  extremity  of  tho  Apennines.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
211;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 44.)  The  loftiest  summit  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  Apennines  is  tho  Monte 
Pollino,  near  the  sonth  frontier  of  Lucania,  which 
rises  to  above  7000  feet:  the  highest  point  of  tho 
Sila  attains  to  nearly  6000  feet,  and  the  summit  of 
Aspromonte  to  above  4500  feet.  (For  further  de- 
tails concerning  the  geography  of  the  Apennines, 
especially  in  Central  Italy,  tho  reader  may  consult 
Abekcn,  Mittel-JUilien , pp.  10 — 17,  80 — 85  ; Kra- 
mer, Der  Fuciner  See,  pp.  5 — 1 1.) 

Almost  the  w hole  mass  of  the  Apennines  consists  of 
limestone : primary  rocks  appear  only  in  the  southern- 
most portion  of  tho  chain,  particularly  in  the  range 
of  the  Aspromonte , which,  in  its  geological  structure 
and  physical  characters,  presents  much  more  analogy 
with  the  range  in  the  NE.  of  Sicily,  than  with  the  rest 
of  the  Apennines.  The  loftier  ranges  of  the  latter 
are  for  tho  most  part  bare  rocks ; none  of  them  at  • 
tain  such  a height  as  to  bo  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  though  it  is  said  to  lie  all  the  year  round  in 
the  rifts  and  hollows  of  Monte  Majella  and  tho 
Gran  Sasso.  But  all  tho  highest  summits,  includ- 
ing the  Monte  Velino  and  Monte  TerminiUo , both 
of  which  are  visible  from  Borne,  are  covered  with 
snow  early  in  November,  and  it  docs  not  disappear 
before  tho  end  of  May.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ex- 
aggeration in  Virgil’s  expression, 

“ nivali 

Vert  ice  sc  attoDens  pater  Apcnninos  ad  auras.” 
Aen.  xii.  703;  see  also  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  743. 
Tho  flanks  and  lower  ridges  of  the  loftier  moun- 
tains are  still,  in  many  places,  covered  with  dense 
woods ; but  it  is  probable  that  in  ancient  times  tho 
forests  were  far  more  extensive  (see  Plin.  xxxi.  3. 
26):  many  parts  of  the  Apennines  which  are  now 
wholly  bare  of  trees  l»cing  known  to  have  been  co- 
vered with  forests  in  the  middle  ages.  Pine  trees 
appear  only  on  tl»e  loftier  summits : at  a lower  level 
are  found  woods  of  oak  and  beech,  whilo  chesnuta 
and  holm-oaks  {ilices)  clothe  the  lower  slopes  and 
vallies.  The  mountain  regions  of  Samnium  and  the 
districts  to  the  N.  of  it  afford  excellent  joMurago 
in  summer  both  for  sheep  and  cattle,  on  w hich  ac- 
count they  were  frequented  not  only  by  their  own 
herdsmen,  but  by  those  of  Apulia,  who  annually 
drove  their  flocks  from  their  own  parched  and  dusty 
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plains  to  the  nplaiul  rallies  of  the  neighbouring 
Apeunines.  (V’urr.  de  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 16.)  The 
wune  districts  furnished,  like  most  mountain  pas- 
turages, excellent  cheeses.  (Plin.  xi.  42.  s.  97.) 
We  find  very  few  notices  of  any  peculiar  natural 
productions  of  the  Apennines.  Varro  tells  us  that 
wild  goats  (by  which  he  probably  means  the  Bou- 
quetin,  or  Ibex,  an  animal  no  longer  found  in  Italy) 
were  still  numerous  about  the  Montes  Fisoellus  and 
Tetrica  {de  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 5.),  two  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  range. 

Very  few  distinctive  appellations  of  particular 
mountains  or  summits  among  the  Apennines  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  though  it  is  probable  that 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  times,  almost  every 
conspicuous  mountain  had  its  peculiar  local  name. 
The  Mons  Fibckllvs  of  Varro  and  Pliny,  which, 
according  to  the  latter,  contained  the  sources  of  the 
Nar,  is  identified  by  that  circumstance  with  the 
Monti  della  Sibil  la,  on  the  frontiers  of  Picenum. 
The  Mons  Tktiuca  ( Tetricac  horrent es  rupee , 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  713)  must  have  been  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  perhaps  a part  of  the  same  group, 
but  cannot  be  distinctly  identified,  any  more  than 
the  Mons  SevkruS  of  Virgil,  which  he  also  assigns 
to  the  Sabines.  The  IIo»  Cun  arcs,  known  only 
from  Serous  ( ad  Aen.  x.  185),  who  calls  it  “ a 
mountain  in  Picenum,”  has  been  supposed  by  Cluver 
to  be  the  one  now  called  11  Gran  Saseo  if  Italia  ; 
but  this  is  a mere  conjecture.  The  “ Gurgures, 
alti  monte*  " of  Varro  {de  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 16)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rcate. 
All  these  apparently  belong  to  the  lofty  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines : a few  other  mountains  of 
inferior  magnitude  are  noticed  from  their  proximity 
to  Rome,  or  other  accidental  causes.  Such  are  the 
detached  and  conspicuous  height  of  Mount  Soracte 
(Soracte),  tho  Mons  Lucretius  (now  Monte 
Gennaro),  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  range  of 
Apennines  immediately  fronting  Rome  and  the 
plains  of  Latium  ; the  Mons  Tifata,  adjoining  the 
plains  of  Campania,  and  Mons  Callicula,  on  the 
frontiers  of  that  country  and  Somnium,  both  of  them 
celebrated  in  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal  ; and  the 
Mons  Tadurnus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Caudine 
Samnites,  near  Beneventura,  still  called  Monte  Ta- 
bumo.  In  the  more  southern  regions  of  the  Apen- 
nines we  find  mention  by  name  of  tho  Mons  Al- 
burnus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Silarus,  and  the  Sila 
in  Bruttium,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  appel- 
lation. The  Mons  Voltur  and  Garganus,  as  already 
mentioned,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Apennines, 
any  more  than  Vesuvius,  or  the  Alban  hills. 

From  the  account  above  given  of  the  Apennines 
it  is  evident  tliat  the  posses  over  the  chain  do  not 
assume  the  degree  of  importance  which  they  do  in 
the  Alps.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  range  from 
Liguria  to  the  Adriatic,  the  roads  which  crossed 
them  were  carried,  as  they  still  are,  rather  over  the 
bare  ridges,  than  along  the  rallies  and  courses  of  the 
streams.  The  only  dangers  of  these  passes  arise 
from  the  violent  storms  wliich  rage  there  in  the  winter, 
and  which  even,  on  one  occasion,  drove  hack  Hanni- 
bal when  he  attempted  to  cross  them.  Livy’s 
striking  description  of  this  tempest  is,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  modem  witnesses,  little,  if  at  all, 
exaggerated.  (Lir.  xxi.  58 ; Niebuhr,  Vortrage 
itber  AUe  Lander , p.  336.)  The  posses  through 
the  more  lofty  central  Apennines  are  more  strongly 
marked  by  nature,  and  some  of  them  must  have 
been  frequented  from  a very  early  period  as  the 
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natural  lines  of  communication  from  one  district  to 
another.  Such  are  especially  the  pass  from  Reattr, 
by  Interocrea,  to  the  valley  of  the  Aterous,  sad 
thence  to  Teate  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ; a&L 
again,  the  line  of  the  Via  Valeria,  from  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Anio  to  the  Lake  Fucinus,  and  then;* 
across  the  passage  of  the  Forca  Caruso  (the  Mac* 
I incus  of  the  Itineraries)  to  Corfinium.  The  de- 
tails of  these  and  the  other  posses  of  the  Apeunixu* 
will  be  best  given  under  the  heads  of  the  n»pectm 
regions  or  provinces  to  which  they  belong. 

The  range  of  the  Apennines  is,  os  remarked  bf 
ancient  authors,  the  source  of  alnxat  all  the  river* 
of  Italy,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Pad  us  and 
its  northern  tributaries,  and  the  streams  which  de- 
scend from  the  Alp*  into  the  uj»jot  part  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  numerous  rivers  which  water  the 
northern  declivity  of  tho  Apsenninc  chain,  from  ti* 
foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  neighbourhood  J 
Arimintsm,  all  unite  their  waters  with  those  <f  the 
Fadns;  but  from  the  time  it  takes  the  great  tans 
to  the  southward,  it  sends  off  its  streams  on  boti 
sides  direct  to  the  two  seas,  forming  throughout  the 
rest  of  its  course  the  watershed  of  Italy.  Few  d 
these  rivers  have  any  great  length  of  course,  aid 
not  being  fed,  like  the  Alpine  streams,  from  prr 
ptetual  snows,  they  mostly  partake  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  torrents,  being  swollen  and  violent  in  winter 
and  sp>ring,  and  nearly  dry  or  reduced  to  but  sraotf 
streams,  in  the  summer.  There  are,  however,  saw 
exceptions:  the  Anius  and  the  Tiber  retain,  at  >11 
seasons,  a considerable  body  of  water,  while  the 
Liris  and  Vultumus  both  derive  their  origin  fros 
subterranean  sources,  such  as  are  common  in  all 
limestone  countries,  and  gush  forth  at  once  in  copioai 
streams  of  clear  and  limpid  water.  [E.  H.  B ] 

APERA'NTIA  {'Artparrla:  Eth.  'An*pturr6i\ 
the  name  of  a district  in  the  NE.  of  Aetolia,  pro- 
bably forming  port  of  the  territory  of  the  Agraei. 
Stephan  us,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  mentions  a 
town  of  the  same  name  (’Avepcbreia),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  near  the  confluence  .if 
the  Petitaros  with  the  Achelous,  at  the  modern  ri*. 
lage  of  Prevcntza,  which  may  be  a corruption  of  tfce 
ancient  name,  and  where  Leake  discovered  sore 
Hellenic  ruins.  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  de- 
tained possession  of  Aparantia  ; but  it  was  takes 
from  liiin,  together  with  Amphilochia,  by  the  Aeto- 
lians  in  u.  c.  189.  Aperantia  is  mentioned  again 
in  n.  c.  169,  in  the  expedition  of  Perseus  against 
Stratus.  (Pol.  xxii.  8 ; Liv.  xxxviii.  3,  xiiii.  22: 
Leake.  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.) 

APERLAE  ("A vtp\at : Eth.  'AntpAtlrrfe),  a 
place  in  Lycia,  fixed  by  the  Stadiasmus  60  stadia 
west  of  Somena,  and  64  stadia  west  of  Andriace. 
Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  188)  supposes  Somena  to  be 
the  Simcna  of  Pliny  (v.  27).  Aperlae,  which  is 
written  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy  “ Apjerrae,”  and  is 
Pliny  “ Apyrae,”  is  proved  to  be  a genuine  name  bv 
an  inscription  found  by  Cockerell,  at  the  bead  at 
Uassar  bay,  with  the  Ethnic  name  'AwtpAtnvr 
on  it.  But  there  are  also  coins  of  Gordian  with  the 
Ethnic  name  'Antppairuy.  The  confusion  between 
the  l and  the  r in  the  name  of  an  insignificant  place 
is  nothing  remarkable.  (G.  il] 

APEROTLA  {'Ant porin'),  a small  bland,  which 
Pau&anUs  describes  as  lying  oflf  the  promontory 
Buporthmus  in  Hermionb,  and  near  the  bland  if 
Hydrea.  Leake  identifies  Buporthmus  with  C.  _V*- 
tdlci  and  ApieropU  with  Dhoko.  (Paus.  ii.  34.  § 9, 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca , p.  2S4.) 
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APERRAE.  [Aperlae.] 

A'PESAS  (’AWiras:  Fuka),  a mountain  in  Pe- 
loponnesus above  Nemea  in  the  territory  of  Cleonae, 
where  Perseus  is  said  to  have  been  tho  first  person, 
who  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Apesantius.  (Leake,  Morta, 
voL  iii.  p.  325;  Ross,  Peloponnes,  p.  40.) 

A'PHACA  (*A<pajra:  Afka ),  a town  of  Syria, 
midway  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblus.  (Zoeim.  i. 
58.)  In  the  neighbourhood  was  a marvellous  lake. 
(Comp.  Senec.  Quaes t.  Sat  iii.  25.)  Here  was  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite,  celebrated  for  its  impure  and 
abominable  rites,  and  destroyed  by  Constantine. 
(Euseb.  de  Vila,  iii.  55;  Sozom.  ii.  5.)  Aphek  in 
tlie  land  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Joshua,  xix. 
30),  but  which  they  did  not  occupy  (Judges,  i.  31), 
lias  been  identified  with  it.  (Winer,  Beal  Wort 
art.  Aphek.')  Burckhardt  (Travels,  p.  25)  speaks 
of  a lake  Liemoun,  3 hours’  distance  from  Afka, 
but  could  hear  of  no  remains  there.  (Comp,  paper 
by  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  in  Am.  Bibliotheca  Sacra , 
vol.  ▼.  p.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

APHEK.  [Aphaca.] 

A'PHETAE  (’A^ercu  or  ’A<p^r<w:  Eth.  ’A<pt~ 
rcuos).  a port  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  departure  of  the  Argonauts 
from  it.  The  Persian  fleet  occupied  the  bay  of 
Aphetae,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Artcmbium,  from 
which  Aphetae  was  distant  80  stadia,  according  to 
Herodotus.  Leake  identifies  Aphetae  with  the 
modern  harbour  of  Trikeri , or  with  that  between 
the  bland  of  Paled  Trikeri  and  the  main.  (Herod, 
vii.  193,  196,  viii.  4;  Strab.  p.436;  A poll.  Khod.  i. 
59 1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
jr.  p.  397,  Demi  of  Attica , p.  243,  seq.) 

APHIDNA,  or  APHIDNAE  ('A^wSea,  *A  +lSr<u : 
Eth.  ’AtptSrtuos),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  towns  of 
Attica  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397),  is  celebrated  in  the  myth- 
ical period  as  the  place  where  Theseus  deposited 
Helen,  entrusting  her  to  the  care  of  his  friend 
Aphidnus.  When  the  Dioscuri  invaded  Attica  in 
search  of  their  sister,  the  inhabitants  of  Deceleia  in- 
formed the  Lacedaemonians  where  Helen  was  con- 
cealed, and  showed  them  the  way  to  Aphidna.  The 
Dioscuri  thereupon  took  the  town,  and  carried  off 
their  sister.  (Herod,  ix.  73;  Diod.  iv.  63 ; Plut.  Thes. 
32;  Pans.  i.  17.  § 5,  41.  § 3.)  We  learn,  from  a 
decree  quoted  by  Deroostljenee  (de  Corot*,  p.  238), 
that  Aphidna  was,  in  his  time,  a fortified  town,  and 
at  a greater  distance  than  1 20  stadia  from  Athens. 
As  an  Attic  demns,  it  belonged  in  succession  to  the 
tribes  Aeantis  (Plut.  Quaest  Symp.  i.  10;  Har- 
pocrat.  t.  v.  &vfryw*i&at),  Leontis  (Steph.  B.;  Har- 
pocratLe.),  Ptolemais  (Hesych.),  and  Hadrianis 
(Bockh,  Carp.  Inscr.  275). 

Leake,  following  Finlay,  places  Aphidna  between 
Deceleia  and  Rhamnus,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
river  Marathon,  and  supposes  it  to  have  stood  on  a 
strong  and  conspicuous  height  named  Kotroni,  upon 
which  are  considerable  remains  indicating  the  site  of 
a fortified  demus.  Its  distance  from  Athens  is  about 
16  milew,  half  as  much  from  Marathon,  and  some- 
thing less  from  Deceleia.  (Leake,  Demi  of  Attica, 
p.  19,  seq  ) 

APHLE,  or  APLE,  a town  of  Susiana,  60  M.  P. 
below  Susa,  on  a lake  which  Pliny  (vi.  27.  s.  31) 
calls  the  lacus  Chaldaicus , apparently  a lake 
formed  by  tho  Pasitigris.  He  speaks  elsewhere 
(vi.  23.  s.  26)  of  a Uko  formed  by  the  Eulaeus 
and  Tigris,  near  Charax,  that  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf ; but  this  cannot  be  the  lacus  Chal- 
Uaicus  of  the  other  passage,  unless  there  is  some 
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great  confusion,  no  unusual  thing  with  Pliny. 
The  site  of  Aphle  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
Ahieos  (Ru.).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aginis  of 
Nearohus  (p.  73,  Hudson),  and  the  Agonra  of 
Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

APHNITIS.  [Dasctlitis.] 

APHRODI'SIAS  (’AtppoSurids  : Eth.  'A 0po- 
Siattvi,  Aphrodisiensis).  1.  (Gherd)  an  ancient 
town  of  Caria,  situated  at  Ghera  or  Geyra,  south 
of  Antiocheia  on  the  Maennder,  as  is  proved  by  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  copied  by  several  tra- 
vellers. Drawings  of  the  remains  of  Aphrodbiaa 
have  been  made  by  tho  order  of  the  Dilettanti  So- 
ciety. There  are  the  remains  of  an  Ionic  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  the  goddess  from  whom  the  place  took 
the  name  of  Aphrodisias ; fifteen  of  the  white  marble 
columns  arc  still  standing.  A Greek  inscription  on 
a tablet  records  the  donation  of  one  of  the  columns 
to  Aphrodite  and  the  demus.  Fellows  ( Lycia , p. 
32)  has  described  the  remains  of  Aphrodisiac  and 
given  a view  of  the  temple.  The  route  of  Fellows 
was  from  Antiocheia  on  the  Maeander  up  the  valley 
of  the  Mosynus,  which  appears  to  be  the  ancient 
name  cf  the  stream  that  joins  the  Maeander  at  An- 
tiocheia ; and  Aphrodisias  lies  to  the  east  of  the  head 
of  the  valley  in  which  the  Mosynus  rises,  and  at  a 
considerable  elevation. 

Stephanos  (s.  r.  Mf7<xX<JiroXii),  says  that  it  was 
first  a city  of  the  Leleges,  and,  on  account  of  its 
magnitude,  was  called  Megalopolis;  and  it  was  also 
called  Ninoe,  from  Ninus  (see  also  s.  r.  Ni vAij),  — a 
confused  bit  of  history,  and  useful  for  nothing  except 
to  show  that  it  was  probably  a city  of  old  foundation. 
Strabo  (p.  576)  assigns  it  to  the  division  of  Phrygia; 
but  in  Pliny  (v.  29)  it  is  a Carian  city,  and  a free 
city  (Aphrodisiensea  liberi)  in  the  Roman  sense  of 
that  period.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  when  there 
was  an  inquiry  about  the  right  of  asyla,  which  was 
claimed  and  exercised  by  many  Greek  cities,  the 
Aphrodisiensea  relied  on  a decree  of  the  dictator 
Caesar  for  their  services  to  his  party,  and  on  a recent 
decree  of  Augustus.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  62.)  Sherard, 
in  1705  or  1716,  copied  an  inscription  at  Aphro- 
disias, which  he  communicated  to  Chishull,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  his  Antiquitates  Ariaticae.  This  Greek 
inscription  is  a Consultum  of  the  Roman  senate, 
which  confirms  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Dic- 
tator and  the  Triumviri  to  the  Aphrodisicnses.  The 
Consultum  is  also  printed  in  Oberlin’s  Tacitus,  and 
elsewhere.  This  Consultum  gives  freedom  to  the 
demus  of  the  Plaraacis  and  the  Aphrodisieis.  It 
also  declares  the  temenos  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite 
in  the  city  of  the  Plaraseis  and  the  Aphrodisieis  to 
have  the  same  rights  as  the  temple  of  the  Ephesia  at 
Ephesus;  and  the  temenos  was  declared  to  be  an 
asylum.  Plarasa  then,  also  a city  of  Caria,  and 
Aphrodisias  were  in  some  kind  of  alliance  and  inti- 
mate relation.  There  are  coins  of  Plarasa;  and 
“ coins  with  a legend  of  both  names  are  also  not 
very  uncommon.”  (Leake.) 
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2.  A city  of  Cilicia.  Stephanus  (s.  v.  ’Atppo- 
5 tends)  quote*  Alexander  Polyhistor,  who  quotes 
Zopyrus  as  an  authority  for  this  place,  being  so  called 
from  Aphrodite,  a fact  which  wo  might  assume. 
The  Stadiasmns  state*  that  Aphrudisias  u nearest  to 
Cyprus,  and  500  stadia  north  of  Aulion,  the  NE. 
extremity  of  Cyprus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
(xix.  61);  and  by  Livy  (xxxiii.  20)  with  Com- 
cesium,  Soli,  and  other  places  on  this  coast.  It 
seems  from  Pliny  (v.  27,  who  calls  it  “ Oppiduin 
Veneris  ”)  and  other  authorities  (it  is  not  mentioned 
by  Strabo)  to  have  been  situated  between  Celenderes 
and  Sorpcdon.  It  was  on  or  near  a promontory  also 
called  Aphrodisias.  The  ate  is  not  certain.  Leake 
supposes  that  the  capo  near  the  Papadula  rocks  was 
tile  promontory  Aphrodhdas,  and  that  some  vestiges 
of  the  town  may  be  found  near  tho  harbour  behind 
the  cape.  (See  also  Beaufort’s  Kara  mania,  p.  211.) 

3.  A promontory  on  tho  SW.  coast  of  Caria  (Mela, 

i.  16;  Plin.  v.  28),  between  the  gulfs  of  Schoenus 
and  Thymnias.  The  modem  name  is  not  mentioned 
by  Hamilton,  who  passed  round  it  (Researches, 
vol.  ii.  p.  72).  It  lias  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  Cyno*  Scorn  of  Strabo,  which  is  Cape 
Vdpo.  [G.  L.] 

APHRODPSIAS  ('A«f>pobiaids),  an  island  ad- 
jacent to  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  marking  the 
extent  westward  of  the  people  called  Giligninmae 
(Herod,  iv.  169).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  ns  one  of 
the  Islands  off  tho  coast  of  CyrcnuTca,  calling  it 
also  Lnea  (Acui  f)  'A^poSmjs  vricros,  iv.  4.  § 14 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  e.)  Scyhix  (p.  45,  Hudson,  p.  109, 
Gronov.)  places  it  between  the  Chersonesus  Magna 
(tho  E.  headland  of  Cyrenaica)  and  Nanitathnms 
(near  it*  N.  point),  and  mentions  it  as  a station 
for  ship*.  The  anonymous  I'criplus  gives  its  po- 
sition more  definitely,  between  Zcphyrium  and 
Chersis;  and  calls  it  a port,  with  a temple  of 
Aphrodite.  It  may,  perhaps,  correspond  with  the 
island  of  Al  Went.  (Manncrt,  voL  x.  pt.  2.  p. 
80.)  [P.  S.] 

APHRODPSIAS,  in  Spain.  1.  [Gades.]  2. 
[Poirrpa  Veneris.] 

APHRODPSIAS  (’ AQpoSioias ),  a town  in  the 
S.  of  Laconia,  on  the  iioeatic  gulf,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Aeneas.  (Paus.  iii.  12.  § 11,  viii. 
12.  §8.) 

APHRODPSIUM.  1.  (’A <froSi<rtov,  Strab.  p.682 ; 
Ptol.  v.  14;  'A<t>pob«rids,  Steph.  B.  9.  v. : Eth. 
’A$po8un«i>s),  a city  of  Cyprus,  situated  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  island,  only  70  stadia  from 
Salamis.  (D’Anville,  in  Mem.  de  IAtt.  vol.  xxxiL 
p.  541.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A small  place  in  Arcadia,  not  far  from  Mega- 
lopolis, on  the  road  to  Megalopolis  and  Tegea.  (Paus. 
viii.  44.  § 2.) 

3.  [Audea.] 

APHRODI  SIUS  MONS  (r!>  'Ay>poM<nov  Zpoi), 
a mountain  in  Spain,  mentioned  by  Appian  as  a 
stronghold  of  Viriath us;  hut  in  a manner  insuffi- 
cient to  define  its  position  ( Iber . 64,  66).  [P.  S.] 

APHRODITES  TORTUS.  [Mtob  Hormus.] 

APIIRODITOTOLIS,  APHKOD1TO,  VENE- 
RIS OPP1DUM  (’A4»po8iT7jj  w6\it}  'A<f>po&iT6- 
iroAir,  'A<Ppo&iTc*:  Eth . 'A<ppo$iroiro\iT7ii),  the 
name  of  several  cities  in  Egypt.  1.  In  IjOtcer 
Egypt  1.  [Atarbechis.]  2.  A town  of  the 
Nomos  Leontupolites.  (Strab.  xvii.  pu  802.) — II. 
Jn  the  Ileptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt.  3.  Apro- 
i»ITO  (//in.  Ant  p.  168:  AtppoSlrv,  Hieroc.  p.  730, 
At/geh , mounds,  but  no  Ru.),  a considerable  city 
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on  the  E.  side  of  the  Nile;  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Aphroditopoltes.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  809 ; Ptol.)  It 
was  an  episcopal  sec,  down  to  the  Arab  conquest. 
Its  coins  are  extant,  of  tho  reigns  of  Trajan  anil 
Hadrian,  with  the  epigraph  A*POAE1TOI10A1. 
(Rasehc,  s.  ».)  — 3.  In  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Thehais. 

4.  ( Tachta ) on  the  W.  side  of  tho  Nile,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  river,  below  Ptolemais  and 
Panopolis;  capital  of  the  Nomos  Aphroditopolitcs 
(Plin.  v.  9,  10.  a.  11,  Veneris  iierum,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  No.  5;  Strab.  xvii.  p.813;  Agatharch. 
de  Rub.  Mar.  p.  22;  Prokesch,  Erinnertmgen. 
vol.  i.  p.  152.)  5.  ( Deir,  Ru.),  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Nile,  mnch  higher  up  than  the  former,  and. 
like  it,  a little  distance  from  the  river;  in  the 
Nomos  Hermonthites,  between  Thebes  and  Apol- 
lonopolis  Magna;  and  a little  NW.  of  Iartopnlis. 
(Phn.  v.  10.  s.  1 1.)  [P.  S.] 

APHTHITES  NOMOS  (6  •A^ittj*  ropdt),  a 
nomoe  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  between  those  of  Bubastis  and  Tanb ; 
but  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer  mentions  such 
a city  as  Apbthis.  The  name  seems  to  point  to 
a chief  scat  of  the  worship  of  Phthali,  the  Egyptian 
Hephaestus,  (nerod.  ii.  166.)  [P.  S.] 

A'PHYTIS  ('A0uti j,  also  'AQvrtj,  ’'A'puro? : Eth. 
'Atpinouos,  more  early  'Apvritbs,  ’A tpvreus,  'A <pvrir 
<rtot:  A’thyto , Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p. 
156),  a town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
Pallenc,  in  Macedonia,  a little  below  Potidaea. 
(Herod,  vii.  123:  Thuc.  i.  64;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330.) 
Xenophon  (Hell.  v.  3.  § 19)  says  that  it  possessed 
a temple  of  Dionysius,  to  which  the  Spartan  king 
Agesipolis  desired  to  be  removed  before  his  death ; 
but  it  was  more  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Ammon, 
whoso  head  appears  on  its  coin*.  (Pint.  Lys.  20; 
Pans.  iii.  18.  § 3;  Steph.  B.  s.v.) 

A'PIA.  ( Peloponnesus  J 
API'DANUS.  [ExirEUs.j 
AITLA  (Platamdna),  a river  in  Pieria  in  Mace- 
donia, rising  in  Mt.  Olympus,  and  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  neraclcia.  (Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  405,  406.) 

API'OLAE  ('Avlohai:  Eth.  ’AwioAovds),  an  an- 
cient city  of  Latium,  which  took  the  lead  among  the 
Latin  cities  in  the  war  against  Tarquinius  Prisons, 
and  was  in  consequence  besieged  and  taken  by  that 
monarch.  We  are  told  that  it  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  its  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery  ; and 
it  is  certain  that  we  find  no  subsequent  mention  of 
it  in  history.  Yet  it  appears  to  have  boen  pre- 
viously a place  of  some  importance,  as  Livy  tells  us 
the  spoils  derived  from  thence  enabled  Tarquin 
to  celebrate  the  Lndi  Mngrri  for  the  first  time  ; 
while,  according  to  Valerius  of  Antium,  they  fur- 
nished the  funds  with  which  he  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  i.  35;  Dion.  Hal 
iii.  49;  Valerius,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  5. 1.  9.) 

The  site  of  a city  destroyed  at  bo  early  a period, 
and  not  mentioned  by  any  goograpber,  can  scarcely 
be  determined  with  aqy  certainty;  but  Gell  an- 1 
Nibby  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  a spot  about  1 1 
miles  from  Rome,  and  a mile  to  the  S.  of  the  Appian 
Way,  where  there  are  some  remains  which  indicate 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  as  well  as  others  of  k»l<T 
Roman  date.  The  position  was  (as  usual)  a par- 
tially isolated  hill,  rising  immediately  above  a small 
stream,  now  railed  the  Eosso  delle  Fratocchie , 
whieliwas  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  (destroyed  m 
1832),  known  as  the  Ponte  delle  Streghe.  It* 
position  would  thus  be  intermediate  between  Bo* 
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villa®  on  the  E.f  and  Politorium  and  Tcllcnac  on 
the  W.  (Nibby,  Ihntomi,  vol.  i.  p.  211  ; Topo- 
graphy of  Rome,  p.  87 ; Abeken,  Mittcl-Italien, 
p.  69.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

APIS  (vA»it),  a seaport  town  (Polyb.  Etc.  Leg. 
1 1 5)  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  about  1 1 or  1 2 miles 
W.  of  Paiaetonium,  sometimes  reckoned  to  Egypt, 
and  sometimes  to  Mannarica.  Sc  y lax  (p.  44)  places 
it  at  the  W.  boundary  of  Egypt,  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Martnaridae.  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  § 5)  mentions  it 
as  in  the  Libya©  Nomos ; and  so  does  Pliny,  who 
tails  it  nobUis  religions  Aegypti  locus  (v.  6,  where 
the  common  text  makes  its  distance  W.  of  Paracto- 
ttium  72  Roman  miles,  bot  one  of  the  best  JISS.  gives 
12,  which  agrees  with  the  distance  of  100  stadia  in 
Strabo,  xvii.  p.  799).  It  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Apis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  18)  can  be  the 
same  place.  [P.  S.] 

APOBATHMI  (?Aw6€a&poi),  a small  place  in 
Argolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  Cynuria,  was  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  Danaus  landing  at  this 
spot.  (Pans.  ii.  88.  § 4.)  The  surrounding  country 
was  also  called  Pyramia  (riopc^ua),  from  the 
monuments  in  the  form  of  pyramids  found  here. 
fPlut.  Pyrrh.  32;  Ross,  Reisen  im  Ptloj  tonnes, 
p.  152.) 

APO'COPA  (' Aw  6k  ow  a,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Peripl. 
M.  Eryth . p.  9 ; Ptol.  i.  17.  § 7).  Magna  and  Parra, 
MpectmlrAMirf  dAgoa  and  Cape  Bedouin  were 
two  small  towns  in  a bay  of  similar  name  (Ptol.  i.  1 7. 
§ 9),  on  the  coast  of  Africa  Barbaria,  between  the 
headlands  of  Raptum  and  Prasum.  Their  inhabitants 
were  Aethiopians  (Aidlowts  'P a\pioi,  Ptol.  iv.  8. 
§ 3).  £W.  B.  D.] 

APODOTI.  [Aetolia,  p.  65,  a.J 
APOTLINTS  PROMON TORI UM  (’AwjAA wot 
&Kpor),  in  N.  Africa.  1.  Also  called  'AwoAA&vior 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  832),  a promontory  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa  Propria,  near  Utica,  and  forming  the  W. 
headland,  as  the  Merctirii  Pr.  formed  the  E.,  of  the 
great  gulf  of  Utica  or  Carthage.  (Strab.  L c.)  This 
description,  and  all  the  other  references  to  it,  identify 
it  with  C.  Farina  or  Mas  Sidi  Ali-aLMckhi,  and 
not  the  more  westerly  C.  Zibeeb  or  Ras  Sidi  Bou- 
Skusha.  (It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Shaw 
applies  the  name  Zibeeb  to  the  former).  Livy 
(xxx.  24)  mentions  it  as  in  sight  of  Carthage,  which 
will  apply  to  the  former  cape,  but  not  to  the  latter. 
Mela  (i.  7)  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  three  great 
headlands  on  this  coast,  between  the  other  two,  Can- 
did am  and  MercuriL  It  is  a high  pointed  rock,  re- 
markable for  its  whiteness.  (Shaw,  p.  145;  Barth, 
Wamdenmgen,  <fc.,  voL  i.  p.  71). 

It  is  almost  certain  that  this  cape  was  identical 
with  the  Pdlchrum  Pr.,  at  which  Scipio  landed  on 
his  expedition  to  cloee  the  Second  Punic  War;  and 
which  had  been  fixed,  in  the  first  treaty  between  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians,  as  the  boundary  of  the 
voyages  of  the  former  towards  the  W.  (Polyb.  iii. 
22  ; Liv.  xxix.  27;  Mannert,  voh  x.  pt,  2,  pp.  293, 
foil.) 

2.  A promontory  of  Mauretania  Caeaariensis,  adja- 
cent to  the  city  of  Julia  Caesarea.  (Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1 ; 
Ptol.)  [P-  S.] 

APOLLINOTOLIS  (’AwdAA«Kos  wiAis:  Eth. 
' AwoAAt*vow9Ai-rt)i),  the  name  of  several  cities  in 

Egypt. — 

I.  Aroi.iJivopoLis  Magna  (w<Ja**  /uydArj 
'AwiAAswvos,  Strab.  xvii.  p.817;  Agartharch.  p.22; 
Plin.  v.  9.  s.  11;  Plut.  Is.  et  Osir.  50;  Aelian. 
JJuU  An.  x.  2 1 Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 70;  'AwoAAwla, 
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Steph.  Bvzant.  s.  r.;  ’AjroAAaWr,  Ilirrncl.  p.732; 
It.  Ant.  p.  160,  174;  Not.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  143. 
Apollon  os  Snperioris  [nrbs]),  the  modem  Edfoo, 
was  a city  of  the  Thebaid,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  Lat.  25°  N.,  and  about  thirteen  miles 
below  the  lesser  Cataract.  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  assigns 
Apollinopolis  to  the  Hermonthite  nome,  but  it  was 
more  commonly  regarded  as  the  capital  town  of 
the  nome  Apollopolites.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors it  was  the  scat  of  a Bishop’s  see,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Legio  II.  Trajana.  Its  in- 
habitants were  enemies  of  the  crocodile  and  its 
worshippers. 

Both  the  ancient  city  and  the  modem  hamlet, 
however,  derived  their  principal  reputation  from 
two  temples,  which  are  considered  second  only 
to  the  Temple  of  Denderah  as  specimens  of  the 
sacral  structures  of  Egypt.  The  modem  Edfoo  is 
contained  within  the  courts,  or  built  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  principal  of  the  two  temples  at  Apolli- 
nopolis. The  larger  temple  is  in  good  preservation, 
but  is  partially  buried  by  the  sand,  by  heaps  of 
rubbish,  and  by  the  modem  town.  The  smaller 
temple,  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called  a Typho- 
nium,  is  apparently  an  appendage  of  the  latter,  and 
its  sculptures  represent  the  birth  and  education 
of  the  youthful  deity,  Homs,  whose  parents  Nouni, 
or  Kneph  and  Athor,  were  worshipped  in  the  larger 
edifice.  The  principal  temple  is  dedicated  to  Nouin, 
whose  symbol  is  tho  disc  of  the  son,  supported  by 
two  asps  and  the  extended  wings  of  a vulture.  Its 
sculptures  represent  (Roecllini,  Monwu.  del  Cnlto, 
p.  240,  tap.  xxxviii.)  the  progress  of  the  Sun, 
Phre-Hor-Hat,  Lord  of  Heaven,  moving  in  his  bark 
(Bari)  through  the  circle  of  the  Hours.  The  local 
name  of  the  district  ronnd  Apollinopolis  was  Hat, 
and  Noura  was  stykd  Hor-hat-kah,  or  Homs,  the 
tutelary  genius  of  the  land  of  Hat.  This  deity 
forms  also  at  Apollinopolis  a triad  with  the  goddess 
Athor  and  Hor-Senet.  The  members  of  the  triad 
are  youthftil  gods,  pointing  their  finger  towards 
their  mouths,  and  before  the  discovery  of  the 
hieroglyphic  character  were  regarded  as  figures  of 
Harpoc  rates. 

The  entrance  into  the  larger  temple  of  Apolli- 
nopolis is  a gateway  (iruAciv)  50  feet  high,  flanked 
by  two  converging  wings  (i rrtpd)  in  the  form  of 
truncated  pyramids,  rising  to  107  feet.  The  wings 
contain  ten  stories,  are  pierced  by  round  loop-holes 
for  the  admission  of  Hght,  and  probably  served  aa 
chambers  or  dormitories  for  the  priests  and  servitors 
of  the  temple.  From  the  jambs  of  the  door  project 
two  blocks  of  stone,  which  were  intended,  as  Dtfnon 
supposes,  to  support  the  heads  of  two  colossal 
figures.  This  propylaeon  leads  into  a large  square, 
surrounded  by  a colonnade  roofed  with  squared 
granite,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a prnnaos  or 
portico,  53  feet  in  height,  and  having  a triple  row 
of  columns,  six  in  each  row,  with  variously  and 
gracefully  foliaged  capitals.  The  temple  is  145 
feet  wide,  and  424  feet  long  from  the  entrance  to 
the  opposite  end.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  the  main  court  ascends 
gradually  to  the  pronaos  by  broad  steps.  The 
whole  area  of  the  building  was  surronnded  by  a 
wall  20  feet  high,  of  great  thickness.  Like  so  iminy 
of  tho  Egyptian  temples,  that  of  Apollinopolis  wa< 
capable  of  being  employed  as  a fortress.  It  stood 
about  a third  of  a mile  from  the  river.  The  sculp- 
tures, although  carefully  and  indeed  beautifully 
executed,  arc  of  the  I'tolemaic  era,  tho  earliest  put- 
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tiou  of  the  temple  having  been  erected  by  Ptdcmy 

Philometor  b.  c.  181. 

The  temple  of  Apollinopolis,  as  a sample  of 
Egyptian  sacred  architecture,  is  minutely  described 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  art.  Edfu , and  in  the  1st 
volume  of  British  Museum,  Egyptian  Antiquities, 
where  also  will  be  found  a ground  plan  of  it.  See 
also  Belzoui,  and  Wilkinson's  Egypt  and  Thebes, 
pp.  435—438. 

2.  Apollinopolis  Pakva  (,Aw<JAAc»i'o$  rj  ptitpd, 
Steph.  B.  s.  c.;  'AwiWuv  pinpis,  Hierocl.  p.  731; 
Apolloncs  min  oris  [urbs],  It.  Anton,  p.  158),  was 
a town  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  Lat.  27°  N.,  upon  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  stood  between  Hyp- 
atia and  Lycopolis,  and  belonged  to  the  Hypaeliote 
name. 

3.  AroLLINOPOLIS  Pakva  (’Aw<$AAc«n'o$  wdAtr 

fUKpa,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 70;  'AwdAAwKor  Strab. 

xviL  p.  815;  Apollonos  Vicos,  It.  Anton,  p.  165), 
was  a town  of  the  Thebaid,  in  the  Coptitc  Nome, 
in  Lat.  26°  N.,  situated  between  Thebes  and 
Coptos.  It  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  carried  on  an  active  trade  with  Berenice  and 
My  as  Hormos,  on  the  lied  Sea.  Apollinopolis 
Pan* a was  22  miles  distant  from  Thebes,  and  is 
the  modern  Kuss.  It  corresponds,  probably,  to  the 
Maximianopolis  of  the  later  emperors. 

4.  Apollinopolis  (Steph.  B.  s.t.\  Plin.  vi.  35), 
was  a town  of  the  Megabari,  in  eastern  Aethiopia. 

5.  Aroi.LONoa  Hydkeium  (Plin.  vi.  26;  It. 

Anton.),  stood  upon  the  high  rood  from  Coptos,  in 
the  Thebaid,  to  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  was 
a watering  station  for  the  caravans  in  their  transit 
between  those  cities.  [W.  B.  D.J 

APOLLO'NIA  (’AiroAAonda  : Eth.  ’AvoAAomd- 
ri7$,  Apollouiates,  Apollinas,  -atis,  Apolloniensis),  in 
Europe.  1.  A city  of  Sicily,  which,  according  to  Steph. 
Byz.,was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aluntium 
Calactc.  Cicero  also  mentions  it  (Or.  in  1 'err.  iii.43) 
and  in  conjunction  with  Haluntitun,  Capitium,  and 
Enguium,  in  a manner  that  seems  to  imply. that  it  was 
situated  in  the  same  part  of  Sicily  with  these  cities; 
and  we  learn  from  Diodorus  (xvi.  72)  that  it  was  at 
one  time  subject  to  Leptines,  the  tyrant  of  Enguium, 
from  whose  hands  it  was  wrested  by  Timoleon,  and 
restored  to  an  independent  condition.  A little  later 
we  find  it  again  mentioned  among  the  cities  reduced 
by  Agathocles,  after  his  return  from  Africa,  b.c. 
307  (Diod.  xx.  56).  But  it  evidently  regained  its 
liberty  after  the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  and  in  the  days 
of  Cicero  was  still  a munirijul  town  of  some  im- 
portance. (Or.  in  Kerr.  iii.  43,  v.  33.)  From 
t his  time  it  disappears  from  history,  and  the  name 
is  not  found  either  in  Pliny  or  Ptolemy. 

Its  site  has  been  much  disputed;  but  the  pas- 
sages above  cited  poiut  distinctly  to  a position  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Sicily ; and  it  is  probable  t hat 
the  modern  Pollina , a small  town  on  a hill,  about  3 
miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  8 or  9 E.  from  Cefalit, 
occupies  its  site.  The  resemblance  of  name  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  much  weight  ; and  if  Enguium  be 
correctly  placed  at  Gangi,  tho  connexion  between 
that  city  and  Apollonia  is  easily  explained.  It  must 
lie  admitted  that  the  words  of  Stephan  us  require,  in 
this  case,  to  be  construed  with  considerable  latitude, 
but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  that  writer. 

The  coins  which  have  been  published  as  of  this 
city  belong  either  to  Apollonia,  in  Illyria,  or  to  | 
Tauromenium  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  198.)  [E.  H.  B.J  I 

2.  The  name  of  two  cities  in  Crete,  oue  near  j 
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Cno&sus( Steph.  B.  s.  r.).  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
most  treacherously  treated  by  the  Cydoniatae,  who 
were  their  friends  and  allies.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  16.) 
The  site  is  on  the  coast  near  Armyro,  or  perhaps 
approaching  towards  Megalo  Kastron,  at  the  Ghi- 
ojtrro.  (Pashley , Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  261.)  The  site 
of  the  other  city,  which  was  once  called  Elcuthera 
('ZAtvdepa,  Steph.  B.),  is  uncertain.  Tho  philoso- 
pher Diogenes  Apolloniates  was  a native  of  Apol- 
ioniates  in  Crete.  (IMct.  of  Biog.  s.  c.)  [E.B.J.] 

3.  ( Pollina,  or  Pollona ),  a city  of  Illyria,  situ- 
ated 10  stadia  from  the  right  hank  of  the  Aous, 
and  60  stadia  from  the  sea  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316),  or 
50  stadia  according  to  Scylax  (p.  10).  It  was 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans  in  the 
seventh  century  before  the  Christum  era,  and  is 
to  have  been  originally  called  Gylaceia  (Ti/Acutcm). 
from  Gylax,  the  name  of  its  oecist.  (Time.  i.  26; 
Scymnos,  439,  440;  Paus.  v.  21.  § 12,  22.  § 3; 
Strab.  /.  c.;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  Apollonia  soon  became 
a flourishing  place,  but  its  namo  rarely  occurs  in 
Grecian  history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  civil  wars 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  as  a fortified  town 
with  a citadel;  and  the  possession  of  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  Caesar  in  his  campaign  against  Pom- 
pey  in  Greece.  (Cacs.  B.  C.  iii.  12,  seq.)  Towards 
the  end  of  the  lioman  republic  it  was  celebrated  as 
a seat  of  learning ; and  many  of  the  Roman  nobles 
were  accustomed  to  send  their  sons  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  literature  and  philosophy  of 
Greece.  It  was  here  that  Augustus  spent  six 
months  before  the  death  of  his  uncle  summoned  him 
to  Rome.  (Soetiy.  10;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  59.)  Cicero 
calls  it  at  this  period  “ urbs  magna  ct  gravis.” 
Apollonia  is  mentioned  by  llicroclea  (p.  653,  ed. 
Wesscling)  in  the  sixth  century ; hut  its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
village  of  Aulon,  a little  to  the  S.  of  Apollonia, 
appears  to  have  increased  in  importance  in  tlie 
middle  ages,  as  Apollonia  declined.  According  to 
Strabo  (p.  322),  the  Via  Egnatia  commenced  at 
Apollonia,  and  according  to  others  at  Dyrrharhium  ; 
the  two  roads  met  at  Clodiann.  There  are  scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  at  the  present  day 
Leake  discovered  some  traces  of  walLs  and  of  two 
temples;  and  the  monastery,  built  near  its  site,  con- 
tains some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  which  were  found 
in  ploughing  the  fields  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  368,  soq. ; Tafel,  De  \ 'ia 
Egnatia,  p.  14,  seq.) 
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4.  (SLxboli),  a town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Pontus 
Euximi-s,  a little  S.  of  Mcsambria,  was  a colony  of 
the  Milcaians.  It  had  two  large  harbours,  and 
tho  greater  ]>art  of  the  town  was  situated  on  a small 
island.  It  }*osMased  a celebrated  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  a cobtssal  statue  of  this  god,  30  cubits  in  height, 
which  M.  Lucullu*  carried  to  Rome  and  placed  in  the 
Capitol.  (Herod,  iv.  90;  Strab.  vii.  p.319,  xii.  p.541 
Plin.  xxxiv.  7 s.  18.  § 39;  Scymnus,  730;  Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  24,  Anon.  PeripL  p.  14.)  It  was  sul»- 
wvjucntly  called  SOZOPOUS  (2<*{6*o\is,  Anon.  7V* 
ripl . p.  14)  whence  its  modem  name  S'ueboli. 
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5.  ( Pollma\  a town  of  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia, 

S.  of  the  lake  Bolbe  (Athcn.  viii.  p.  334,  e.),  and 
N.  of  the  Chalcidian  mountains,  on  the  mad  from 
Thessalonica  to  Amphi  point,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles  (xvii.  1)  and  the  Itineraries. 
(Anton.  Itin.  pp.  320,  330;  I '.in.  Hierosol.  p.  605; 
Tab.  Peuting.)  Pliny  (iv.  10.  a.  17.  § 38)  men- 
tions this  Apollonia. 

6.  (Poligkerv),  the  chief  town  of  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  situated  N.  of  Olynthns,  and  a little  S. 
of  the  Chalcidian  mountains.  That  this  Apollonia 
is  a different  place  from  No.  5,  appears  from  Xeno- 
phon, who  describes  the  Chalcidian  Apollonia  as  dis- 
tant 10  or  12  miles  from  Olynthns.  (Xen.  HelL  v. 
12.  § 1,  seq.)  It  was  probably  this  Apollonia 
which  struck  the  beautifitl  Chalcidian  coins,  bearing 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Apollo,  and  cffflhe  re- 
verse his  lyre,  with  the  legend  XaA Kt&twv. 

7.  A town  in  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  or  ML  Athos 
in  Macedonia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called 
Macrobii.  (I’lin.  iv.  10.  s.  17-  § 37-) 

8.  A town  in  Thrace,  situated  according  to  Livy’s 
narrative  (xxxviii.  41),  between  Maroneia  and  Ab- 
dem,  but  erroneously  placed  by  the  Epitomizcr  of  \ 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  331)  and  by  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  2) 
west  of  the  Nestus. 

The  four  towns  last  mentioned  (Nos.  5 — 8)  are 
frequently  confounded,  but  are  correctly  distinguished 
by  Leake,  who  errs,  however,  in  making  the  passage 
of  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  334,  a.),  refer  to  No.  6,  in- 
stead of  to  No.  5.  {Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p. 
457,  seq.) 

9.  A town  on  the  frontiers  of  Aetolia,  near  Nan- 
pactus.  (Lit.  xxviii.  8.) 

APOLLO'NIA,  in  Asia.  1.  The  chief  town  of 
a district  in  Assyria,  named  Apolloniatis.  Apollonia 
is  incorrectly  placed  by  Stephanos  (s.  v.  ’AwoA- 
Asm'a)  between  Babylon  and  Susa.  Strabo  (p.  732, 
and  524)  says  that  Apolloniatis  is  that  part  of 
Babylonia  which  borders  on  Susis,  that  its  original 
name  was  Sittacenc,  and  it  was  then  called  Apollo- 
niatis. The  names  Apollonia  and  Apolloniatis  were 
evidently  given  by  the  Macedonian  Greeks.  Apollo- 
niatis is  in  fact  one  of  the  divisions  of  Assyria  in  the 
geography  of  the  Greeks;  but  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine its  limits.  Polybius  (v.  44)  makes  Meso- 
potamia and  Apolloniatis  the  southern  boundaries  of 
Media,  and  Apolloniatis  is  therefore  cast  of  the 
Tigris.  This  appears,  indeed,  from  another  passage 
in  Polybius  (v.  51),  which  also  shows  that  Apollonia 
was  east  of  the  Tigris.  The  country  was  fertile,  but 
it  also  contained  a hilly  tract,  that  is,  it  extended 
some  distance  east  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  There 
is  evidently  great  confusion  in  the  divisions  of  As- 
syria by  the  Greek  geographers.  If  we  place  Apol- 
loniatis south  of  the  district  of  Arbela,  and  make  it 
extend  as  far  as  Bagdad,  there  may  be  no  great 
error.  There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  fixing 
the  site  of  Apollonia. 

2.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia  (Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  13),  200  stadia  from  the  promontory  of 
Calpe  (A'iry*)  It  was  called  Thyniae,  says  Pliny 
(vi.  12),  to  distinguish  it  from  another  island  Apol- 
lonia. He  places  it  a Roman  mile  from  the  coast. 
Thynias,  Thyne,  Thynia,  or  Thynis  (Steph.  B.  $.  v. 
0wnar),  may  have  been  the  original  name  of  this 
island,  and  Apollonia  a name  derived  from  a temple 
of  Apollo,  built  after  the  Greeks.  The  other  name 
b evidently  derived  from  the  Thyni  of  the  oppoaite 
coast 

3.  A town  of  Mysia,  on  an  eminence  cast  of  Pcr- 
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gamum,  or.  the  way  to  Sardis.  (Strab.  p.  625; 
Xen.  A nab.  vii.  8.  § 15.)  It  seems  to  have  l»ccn 
near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Lydia.  The  site  does 
not  appear  to  be  determined. 

4.  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.  ’AwoWuvla)  mentions  Apol- 
lonia in  Pisidia,  and  one  also  in  Phrygia;  but  it 
seems  very  prohable,  from  comparing  what  he  says 
of  the  two,  tliat  there  is  some  confusion,  and  there 
was  perhaps  only  one,  and  in  Pisidia.  In  Strabo 
(p.  576)  the  name  is  Apollonias.  The  ruins  were 
discovered  by  Arundell  {Discoveries,  (fc.  vol.  i.  p. 
236)  at  a place  called  Olou  Barton.  The  acropolis 
stands  on  a lofty  crag,  from  which  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  rich  plains  to  the  NW.  This 
place  is  in  38°  4'  N.  lat.,  and  in  the  direct  line  be- 
tween Apamea  and  Antioch,  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  country  will  admit.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  <fc. 
vol.  ii.  p.  361.)  The  Peutinger  Table  places  it 
24  miles  from  Apameia  Cibotus.  Several  Greek 
inscriptions  from  Apollonia  have  been  copied  by 
Arundell  and  Hamilton.  One  inscription,  which 
contains  the  words  »j  QouAtj  k<u  6 Hrjfxoi  reua  ’AtoA- 
Awvunw,  decides  the  question  as  to  the  site  of  thia 
place.  Two  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period 
copied  by  Arundell  give  the  full  title,  **  the  Boult 
and  Demus  of  the  Apolloniatae  Lycii  Th races  Co- 
lon!,n from  which  Arundell  concludes  that  “ a Thra- 
cian colony  established  themselves  in  Lycia,  and  that 
some  of  the  latter  founded  the  city  of  Apollonia;” 
an  interpretation  that  may  be  not  quite  correct. 

Stephanas  says  that  Apollonia  in  Pisidia  was  ori- 
ginally called  Mordiaeon,  and  was  celebrated  for  ita 
quinces.  (Athen.  p.81.)  It  is  still  noted  for  ita 
qninces  (Arundell),  which  have  the  great  recom- 
mendation of  being  eatable  without  dressing.  The 
coins  of  Apollonia  record  Alexander  the  Great  as  the 
founder,  and  also  the  name  of  a stream  that  flowed 
by  it,  the  Hippopharas.  (Forhiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  334.) 

5.  Of  Mysia  (’A.  1*1  'PvvSo «$>,  Strab.  p.  575),  a 
description  which  misled  some  travellers  and  geo- 
graphers, who  fixed  the  site  at  Ulubad  on  the  Rbyn- 
dacus.  But  the  site  b Abutlionte,  which  is  on  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  the  Apolloniatis  of  Strabo, 
who  says  that  the  town  is  on  the  lake.  Some  high 
land  advances  into  the  lake,  and  forms  a narrow 
promontory,  “ off  the  SW.  point  of  which  is  an 
bland  with  the  town  of  Abutlionte."  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  <fc.  vol  ii  p.  87.)  The  remains  of 
Apollonia  are  inconsiderable.  The  Rhyndacus  flows 
into  the  lake  Apolloniatis,  and  issues  from  it  a deep 
and  muddy  river.  The  lake  extends  from  east  to 
west,  and  is  studded  with  many  islands  in  the  NE. 
part,  on  one  of  which  is  the  town  of  Apollonia. 
(Hamilton.)  The  circuit  of  the  lake  is  estimated 
by  some  travellers  at  about  50  miles,  and  its  length 
about  10;  but  the  dimensions  vary  considerably,  for 
in  winter  the  waters  are  much  higher.  It  abounds 
in  fish. 

6.  In  Lycia,  is  conjectured  by  Spratt  ( Lycia, 

vol.  i.  p.  203)  to  have  been  at  Sarahhajik,  where 
there  are  remains  of  a Greek  town.  The  modern 
site  is  in  the  interior  NW.  of  Phaselis.  The  author 
discovered  an  inscription  with  the  letters  “ Ap  * on 
it.  Stephan  us  («.  r.)  mentions  an  island  of  tha 
name  belonging  to  Lycia;  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  a town  of  the  name.  There  are,  however,  coins 
with  the  epigraph  ’AwakAwriaTwr  Awr.  and  ’A*oA- 
Awriorwr  Auk.  0 pan.,  which  might  indicate  soma 
place  in  Lycia.  But  these  belong  to  Apollonia  of 
Piridia.  [G.  L.] 

7.  (Ar4/*),  a town  of  Palestine,  situated  be- 
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tween  Caesarea  and  Joppa.  (Steph.  B.;  Ptol. 
v.  16;  Plin.  v.  14;  Petit.  Tab.)  The  origin  of 
its  name  is  not  known,  but  was  probably  owing  to 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  either  Aegypt  or  Syria 
After  having  suffered  in  their  wars,  it  was  repaired 
by  Gahinitu,  proconsul  of  Syria.  (.Joseph.  B.  J. 
i.  6.)  Artuf  on  the  coast,  a deserted  village  upon 
the  Sahr  Artitf  represents  the  ancient  Apollonia. 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Ret.  vol.  iii.  p.  46 ; Irby  and 
M ingles,  Trar.  p.  189;  Cbcsncy,  Erpfd.  Euphrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  490.)  A rtuf  was  famous  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  (W  ilk  on,  die  Kreusz,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17, 
39,  102,  vol.  iv.  p.  416,  vol.  vii.  pp.  325,  400, 
425.)  The  chroniclers  confounded  it  with  Antipatris, 
which  lies  further  inland. 

8.  A town  of  Syria.  The  name  attests  its  Mace- 
donian origin.  (Appian.  Syr.  57.)  Strabo  (p.  752) 
mentions  it  as  tributary  to  Apamea,  but  its  position 
is  uncertain.  [E.  B.  J.] 

APOLLO'NIA  ( Marta  Soutah\  in  Africa,  one 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolia  in  Cyre- 
naica.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Cyrene,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  45)  simply  as  such, 
without  any  proper  name  ; but,  like  the  other  ports 
on  tli is  coast,  it  grew  and  flourished,  especially  under 
the  Ptolemies,  till  it  eclipsed  Cyrene  itself.  It  whs 
the  birthplace  of  Eratosthenes.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  837 ; 
Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  v.  5;  Ptol.  iv.  4;  FHod.  xviii.  19; 
Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  It  is  almost  certainly  the  Soznsa 
(Zi'fovtra)  of  later  Greek  writers  (Hicrocl.  p.  732; 
Epiphau.  Haeret.  73.  26);  and  this,  which  was  very 
probably  its  original  name,  has  given  rise  to  its  mo- 
dem appellation.  The  name  Apol Ionia  was  in  honour 
of  the  patron  deity  of  Cyrene.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  marked  by  splendid,  though  greatly  shattered 
ruins,  among  which  arc  those  of  the  citadel,  temples, 
a theatre,  and  an  aqueduct.  (Barth,  Wanderutigen, 
<fc.,  pp.  452,  foil.)  [P.  S.J 

APOLLONIA'TIS.  [Apollojcia.] 
APOLLO'NIS  (’AiroXXcvidt:  Eth.  'AtroAAvvlirit, 
Apollonidensis),  a town  the  position  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  Apollonia  in  Mysia.  South  of 
this  Apollonia  is  a ridge  of  hills,  after  crossing  which 
the  road  to  Sardis  had  on  the  left  Thyatira,  and 
on  the  right  Apollonis,  which  is  300  stadia  from 
Pergnmum,  and  the  same  distance  from  Sardis. 
(Strab.  625.)  A village  Bullene,  apparently  the 
same  place  that  Toumefort  calls  Balamont,  seems  to 
retain  part  of  the  ancient  name.  The  place  was 
named  after  Apollonis,  a woman  of  Cyzicus,  and  the 
wife  of  Attalus,  the  first  king  of  Pergamum.  Cicero 
mentions  the  place  {pro  Elacc.  c.  21,  32,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  i.  2).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  which  suffered 
in  the  great  earthquake  in  these  parts  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47.)  It  is  mentioned 
oy  Pliny  (v.  30)  as  a small  place.  It  was  subse- 
quently the  see  of  a bishop.  There  are  both  autono- 
mous and  imperial  coins  of  Apollonia  with  the 
epigraph  ’A  roXAwiSfwr.  [G.  L.] 

APOLLONOS  HIERON  (’AwoAXiwor  Upon 
Eth.  Apollonos  hicritac),  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
29).  It  seems  to  be  the  same  place  as  Apollonia  in 
Mvsia.  Manner!  conjectures  that  the  name  Apol- 
lonia or  Apollonos  Hieron  was  afterwards  changed 
into  Hicrocaesarea,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tadttia 
.Ann.  ii.  47 ) as  one  of  the  towns  of  Asia  that  suf- 
fered from  the  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberias ; 
but  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
Pliny  does  not  mention  it  by  that  name.  [G.  L.] 
A'PONUS,  or  A'PONI  FONS,  a celebrated  source 
of  mineral  and  thermal  waters,  situated  near  the 
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foot  of  the  Eugancan  hills,  about  6 mile*  SW.  of 
Patarium,  on  which  account  the  springs  were  often 
termed  Aquae  Patavtxae  (Plin.  ii.  103.  a.  106, 
xxxi.  6.  s.  32.) 

The  proper  name  of  these  springs  was  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  (4  and  srdeo*),  and  is 
retained  with  little  change  in  their  modern  name  of 
Bayni  (T Abano.  They  appear  to  have  been  exten- 
sively resorted  to  for  their  healing  properties,  not 
only  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  Patavium, 
but  by  patients  from  Rome  and  all  parts  of  Italy; 
and  are  alluded  to  by  Martial  as  among  the  moot 
popular  bathing  places  of  his  day.  (Mart,  vi  42. 
4;  Lucan,  vii.  193;  Sfl.  Ital.  xii.  218.)  At  a later 
period  we  find  them  described  at  considerable  length 
by  Claudian  (Idyll.  6),  and  by  Thcodoric  in  a letter 
addressed  to  Casoiodorus  (For.  ii.  39),  from 
which If  learn  that  extensive  Thermae  and  other 
edifices  had  grown  up  around  the  spot.  Besides 
their  medical  influences,  it  appears  that  they  were 
resorted  to  for  purposes  of  divination,  by  throwing 
tali  into  the  basin  of  the  source,  the  numbers  of 
which,  from  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  water, 
could  he  readily  discerned.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood was  an  oracle  of  Geryon.  (Suet.  Tib.  14.) 

From  an  epigram  of  Martial  (i.  61.  3),  it  would 
appear  that  the  historian  T.  Livius  was  horn  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  spot,  rather  than  at  Patavium 
itself ; but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  the  poet 
uses  the  expression  “ Apona  tellas"  merely  to  desig- 
nate the  territory  of  Patavium  (the  ager  Patarinus ) 
in  general.  (Sec  Cluver.  Ital  p.  154.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

A'PPIA  (’Aw la:  Eth.  Appianus),  a town  of 
Phrygia,  which,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  29),  belonged 
to  the  conventus  of  Synnada.  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iii. 
7)  speaks  of  an  application  being  made  to  him  by 
the  Appiani,  when  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  about 
the  taxes  with  which  they  were  burdened,  and  about 
some  matter  of  building  in  their  town.  At  this 
time  then  it  was  included  in  the  Province  of  Cilicia. 
The  site  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  [G.  L.] 

APRIL1S  LACUS,  an  extensive  marshy  lake 
in  Etruria,  situated  near  the  sea-shore  between 
Populonium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Umbro.  now 
called  the  Logo  di  Cattigikm*.  It  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a narrow  outlet,  where  there  was 
a station  for  shipping,  as  well  as  one  on  the  Via 
Aurelia.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  292,  500.)  The  “ amnis 
Prille,”  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  between 
Populonium  and  the  Umbro,  is  evidently  a corrup- 
tion of  Prilis,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Prelius 
Lac  us  noticed  by  Cicero  (pro  MiL  27),  is  only 
another  form  of  the  same  name.  [Preliuh  La- 
cub.]  [E.  H.  B 1 

APRUSTUM,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Bruttium, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  § 98),  who  teds  us 
that  it  was  the  only  inland  city  of  the  Bruttians 
(mediterranei  Bruttiorum  Aprustani  tan  turn).  It 
is  evidently  the  same  place  called  in  our  texts  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 75),  'Atvarpor,  for  which  we 
should  probably  read  'Atpvorov:  he  associates  it 
with  Petelia,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  its 
site  is  marked  by  the  village  of  Argutto,  near 
Chiaravalle , on  a hill  about  5 miles  from  the  Golf  of 
SguUlace.  (Romanclli,  vol.  i.  p.  189.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'PSARUS  ("Atfrapet,  'A^oppor),  or  ABSARUM 
(Plin.  vi.  4),  a river  and  a fort,  as  Pliny  calls  it, 
“in  faudbus,"  140  M. P.  east  of  Trapezos  ( Trebi- 
xond).  Arrian  (Peripl  p.  7)  places  this  military 
station  1000  stadia  from  Trapezus,  and  450  <«■  490 
stadia  south  of  the  Phasis,  and  about  the  point 
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where  the  coast  turns  north.  The  distance  of  127 
mi  lee  in  the  Peotinger  Table  agrees  with  Arrian. 
Accordingly  several  geographers  place  Absorum  near 
a town  called  Gonieh.  Its  name  was  connected  with 
the  myth  of  Mede-a  and  her  brother  Absyrtus,  and 
its  original  name  was  Absyrtus.  (Stephan,  s.  v. 
’A^upriSet.)  Procopius  ( Beil . Goth.  iv.  2)  speaks 
of  the  remains  of  its  public  buildings  as  proving  that 
it  was  once  a place  of  some  importance. 

Arrian  does  not  mention  a river  Apsarua.  He 
places  the  navigable  river  Acampsis  15  stadia  from 
Ab*arum,  and  Pliny  makes  the  Apsarus  and  Aram- 
jads  two  different  rivers.  The  Acampsis  of  Arrian 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  largo  river  Joruk, 
which  rises  NW.  of  Krzcntm,  and  enters  the 
Euxine  near  Batun.  Pliny  (vi.  9)  Rays  that  the 
Alivirus  rises  in  the  Pary mires,  and  with  that 
mountain  range  forms  the  boundary  in  those  parts 
between  the  Greater  and  Less  Armenia.  This  de- 
scription can  only  apply  to  the  Joruk.  which  is  one 
of  the  larger  rivers  of  Armenia,  and  the  present 
boundary  between  the  Pashalicks  of  Trcbizond  and 
Kars.  (Brant,  London  Gtog.  Joum.  vol.  vi.  p.  193.) 
Ptolemy’s  account  of  his  Apsorrus  agrees  with  that 
of  Pliny,  and  he  says  that  it  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  large  streams,  the  Glaucus  and  Lycus  ; and 
the  Joruk  consists  of  two  large  branches,  one  called 
the  Joruk  and  the  other  the  Ajerah , which  unite  at 
no  great  distance  above  Batun.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  name  Acampsis  and  Apearus  has  been  applied 
to  the  same  river  by  different  writers.  Mithridates, 
in  his  flight  after  being  defeated  by  Cn.  Pompous, 
came  to  the  Euphrates,  and  then  to  the  river  Apsa- 
rus.  ( MU  hr  id.  c.  101.)  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
river  which  Xenophon  (A  nab.  iv.  8,  1)  mentions 
without  a name,  as  the  boundary  of  the  Macroncs 
and  the  Scythini,  may  be  the  Joruk;  and  this  is 
probable.  [G.  L.J 

APSILAE,  ABSILAE,  APSILII  ('A^Ucu,  ’Ai Jd- 
Ami),  a people  of  Colchis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
subject  successively  to  the  kings  of  Pontus,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Lazi.  They  are  mentioned  by  Pro- 
copius as  having  long  been  Christians.  In  their 
territory  were  the  cities  of  Sebastopolis,  Petra,  and 
Tibelcoa.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Lux.;  Steph.  B.; 
Plin.  vi.  4;  Justinian.  AorelL  28;  Procop  B.  G.  iv. 
2;  Agathias,  iii.  15,  iv.  15.)  [P.  S.] 

APSl'NTHII  or  APSYNTHII  CAi fMioi,  ’A*w- 
0io<),  a people  of  Thrace,  bordering  on  the  Thracian 
Cbersoncsua.  (Herod,  vi.  34,  ix.  119.)  The  city 
of  Aenus  was  also  called  Apsynthus  (Steph.  B.  *.  rr. 
AiVor,  ’'A^ov^os);  and  Dionysius  Periegetea  (577) 
speaks  of  a river  of  the  same  name. 

APSUS  (*Atfor),  a considerable  river  of  Illyria, 
rising  in  Mount  Pindus  and  flowing  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  rivers  Genusus  on  the  N.  and  the  Aous  on 
the  S.  It  flows  in  a north-western  direction  till  it 
is  joined  by  the  EordaTcus  (Devdl),  after  which  it 
takes  a bend,  and  flows  towards  the  coast  in  a south- 
western direction  through  the  great  maritime  plain 
of  Illyria.  Before  its  union  with  the  Devoid  the 
river  is  now  called  Uzumi,  and  after  its  union  Bera- 
tinojt.  The  country  near  the  inouth  of  the  ApsuR  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  memorable  campaign  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey  in  Greece.  Caesar  was  for 
some  time  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  Pompey  on  the  right  bank.  (Strnb.  p.  316; 
Liv.  xxxi.  27;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  13,  19,  30;  Dion 
Caw.  xli.  47 ; Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  56,  where  the  river 
is  erroneously  called  'AXupa  ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i*  pp.  336,  342,  vol.  iv.  pp.  113, 123.) 
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I APSYTITIDES.  [Absyrttres.] 

! APTA  JULIA  (Apt),  a city  of  the  Vulgientea, 
on  the  road  from  Arelate  (Aries),  on  the  Rhone, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Durance,  to  Augusta  Tauri- 
norum  (Turino).  The  name  Julia  implies  that  it 
was  a colonia,  which  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  though 
Pliny  (iii.  4 ; and  the  note  in  Hardnin’s  edition) 
calls  it  a Latin  town,  that  is,  a town  which  had  the 
Jus  Latium.  The  modem  town  of  Apt,  on  the 
Cnlavon  or  Caulon,  a branch  of  the  Durance , con- 
tains some  ancient  remains.  [G.  L.] 

A'PTERA  ('Awnpa,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; ’Airrtpla 
Ptol.  iii.  17.  §.10;  Apteron,  Plin.  iv.20;  Kth.  *Ai rre- 
p<uot : PalaeSkastron),  a city  of  Crete  situated  to 
the  E.  of  Pulyrrhenia,  and  80  stadia  from  Cydonia 
(Strab.  x.  p.  479).  Here  was  placed  the  scene  of  the 
legend  of  the  contest  between  the  Sirens  and  the 
Muses,  when  after  the  victory  of  the  latter,  the 
Sirens  lost  the  feathers  of  their  wings  from  their 
shoulders,  and  having  thus  become  white  cast  them- 
selves into  the  sea, — whence  the  name  of  the  city 
Aptera,  and  of  the  neighbouring  Islands  Leucae. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  It  was  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  Cnoasus,  but  was  afterwards  compelled  by  the 
Polyrrhenians  to  side  with  them  against  that  city. 
(Pol.  iv.  55.)  The  port  of  Aptera  according  to 
Strabo  was  Cisamos  (p.  479;  comp.  Ilieroeles,  p. 
650;  and  Pcutinger  Tab.).  Mr.  Pashley  ( Travels , 
vol.  i.  p.  48)  supposes  that  the  ruins  of  Palaeokas- 
tron  belong  to  Aptera,  and  that  its  port  is  to  be 
found  at  or  near  Kalyves.  Diodorus  (v.  64)  placet 
Berecynthos  in  the  district  of  the  Apteraeans. 
(The  old  reading  was  emended  by  Meureius,  Creta , 
p.  84.)  This  mountain  has  been  identified  with  the 
modem  Maldxa,  which  from  its  granitic  and  schistose 
basis  complies  with  the  requisite  geological  conditions 
for  the  existence  of  metallic  veins ; if  we  are  to  believe 
that  bronze  and  iron  were  here  first  discovered,  and 
bestowed  on  man  by  the  Idaean  Dactyls.  [E.  B.  J ] 
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APUA'NI,  a Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  repeatedly 
by  Livy.  From  the  circumstances  related  by  him,  it 
appears  that  they  were  the  most  easterly  of  the  Ligurian 
tribes,  and  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the  Macra 
about  Pontremoli,thc  tract  known  in  the  middle  ages 
as  the  Garfagnana.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  b.c. 
187,  when  we  are  told  that  they  were  defeated  and 
reduced  to  submission  by  the  consul  C.  Flaminius; 
but  the  next  year  they  appear  again  in  arms,  and 
defeated  the  consul  Q.  Martins,  with  the  loss  of 
4000  men  and  three  standards.  This  disaster  was 
avenged  the  next  year,  but  after  several  successive 
campaigns  the  consuls  for  the  year  180,  P.  Corne- 
lius and  M.  Buebius,  bad  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of  removing  the  whole  nation  from  their  abodes, 
and  transporting  them,  to  the  number  of  40,000, 
including  women  and  children,  into  the  heart  of 
Samnium.  Here  they  were  settled  in  the  vacant 
plains,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Taurasia 
(hence  called  Campi  Taoraaini),  and  appear  to 
have  became  a flourishing  community.  The  next 
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year  7000  more,  who  had  been  in  the  first  instance 
suffered  to  remain,  were  removed  by  the  consul 
Fulvius  to  join  their  countrymen.  We  meet  with 
them  long  afterwards  among  the  “ populi"  of  Sam- 
mum,  subsisting  as  a separate  community,  under 
the  name  of  “ Ligurcs  Comcliani  ct  Baebiani,”  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Trajan.  (Liv.  xxxix.  2,  20, 
32,  xL  1,  38,  41;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  235;  Henzen.  Tab.  Alim.  p.  57.)  There  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  existence  of  a city  of  the  name  of  Apua, 
as  assumed  by  some  writers.  [E.  H.  B.] 

APU'LLA  (’AwouXio),  a province,  or  region,  in 
the  SE.  of  Italy,  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  which  was  bounded  by  the  Frentani 
on  the  N.,  by  Calabria  and  Lucania  on  the  &,  and 
by  Samnium  on  the  W.  It  is  stated  by  most  mo- 
dern geographers  (Mannert,  Cramer,  Forbiger)  that 
the  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  SE.  j 
portion  of  Italy,  including  the  peninsula  of  Mes- 
eapia,  or,  as  the  Romans  termed  it,  Calabria.  But 
though  this  extension  was  given  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  to  the  term  of  Puglia , 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  used  the 
name  with  so  wide  a signification;  and  even  when 
united  for  administrative  purposes,  the  two  regions 
preserved  their  distinct  appellations.  Thus  wo  find, 
even  under  the  later  periods  of  the  Homan  Empire, 
the  “ provincia  Apuliae  et  Calabriae  ” (Lib.  Colon,  p. 
261 ; Treb.  PolL  Tetrie.  24),  ‘‘Corrector  Apuliae  et 
Calabriae”  (Notit.  Dign.  ii.  p.  64.),  &c.  The  Greeks 
sometimes  used  the  name  of  Iapygia,  so  as  to  in- 
clude Apulia  as  well  as  Messapia  (Herod,  iv.  99 ; 
Pol.  iii.  88);  but  their  usage  of  this,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  local  names  applied  to  this  part  of  Italy, 
was  very  fluctuating.  Strabo,  after  describing  the 
Mcssapian  peninsula  (to  which  he  confines  the  name 
of  Iapygia)  as  inhabited  by  the  Salentini  and  Cala- 
bri,  adds  that  to  the  north  of  the  Calabri  were  the 
tribes  called  by  the  Greeks  Pcucctians  and  Daunians, 
but  that  all  this  tract  beyond  the  Calabrians  was 
called  by  the  natives  Apulia,  and  that  the  appel- 
lations of  Daunians  and  Peucetians  were,  in  his 
time,  wholly  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  Italy  (vi.  pp.  277,  283).  In  another  pas- 
sage he  speaks  of  the  “Apulians  properly  so  called,” 
as  dwelling  around  the  gulf  to  the  N.  of  Mt.  Gar- 
ganus;  but  says  that  they  spoke  the  same  language 
with  the  Daunians  and  Peucetians,  and  were  in  no 
respect  to  be  distinguished  from  them.”  (p.  285.) 
The  name  of  Daunians  is  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Roman  writers,  except  such  as  borrowed  it  from  the 
Greeks,  while  they  apply  to  the  Peucetians  the 
name  of  Pepicuia  or  Foedicuu,  which  appears, 
from  Strabo,  to  have  been  their  national  appellation. 
Ptolemy  divides  the  Apulians  into  Daunians  and 
Peucetians  ("Ai rouXot  Aavvioi  and  "A vouXo*  n«o- 
itrrioi,  iii.  1.  §§  15,  16,  72,  73),  including  all  the 
southern  Apulia  under  the  latter  head;  but  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  this  was  a mere  geographical 
arrangement,  not  one  founded  upon  any  national 
differences  still  subsisting  in  his  time. 

Apulia,  therefore,  in  the  Homan  sense,  may  be 
considered  as  bounded  on  the  SE.  by  a line  drawn 
from  sea  to  sea,  across  the  isthmus  of  the  Messapian 
peninsula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  W.  of  that 
city,  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  opposite  coast  be- 
tween Egnatia  and  Brundusium.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277 ; 
Mela,  ii.  4.)  According  to  a later  distribution  of 
the  provinces  or  regions  of  Italy  (apparently  under 
Vespasian),  the  limits  of  Calabria  were  extended  so 
as  include  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  ; 
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of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Poedicuh,  or 
Peucetians  (Lib.  Colon,  i c.),  and  the  extent  of 
Apulia  proportionally  diminished.  But  this  arrange- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
adopted.  Towards  Lucania,  the  river  Bradanua 
appears  to  have  formed  the  boundary,  at  least  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course ; while  on  the  W.,  to- 
wards the  llirjnni  and  Samnium,  there  was  no 
natural  frontier,  but  only  the  lower  slopes  or  under- 
bills of  the  Apennines  were  included  in  Apulia;  all 
the  higher  ridges  of  those  mountains  belonging  to 
Samnium.  On  the  N.  the  river  Tifemus  appears 
to  have  been  the  recognised  boundary  of  Apulia  in 
the  time  of  Mela  and  Pliny  (Mela,  l.  c. ; PHn.  iii. 
11.  s.  16),  though  the  territory  of  Larinum,  ex- 
tending fnxn  the  Tifernus  to  the  Frento,  was,  by 
many  writers,  not  included  in  Apulia,  but  was 
either  regarded  fts  constituting  a separate  district 
(Caos.  B.  C.  i.  23),  or  included  in  the  territory  of 
the  Frentani.  (PtoL  iii.  1.  § 65.)  Apulia,  as  thus 
defined,  comprehended  nearly  the  same  extent  with 
the  two  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  now 
called  the  Capitanata  and  Terra  di  Bari. 

The  physical  features  of  Apulia  are  strongly 
marked,  and  must,  in  all  ages,  have  materially  in- 
fluenced its  history.  The  northern  half  of  tlie  pro- 
vince, from  the  Tifernus  to  the  Aufidus,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  a great  plain,  sloping  gently  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  extending  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  former  — of  which  only 
some  of  tiie  lower  slopes  and  offshoots  were  included 
in  Apulia,  — and  the  isolated  mountain  mass  of 
Mt  Garganns,  which  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
the  Spur  of  Italy.  This  portion  is  now  commonly 
known  as  “ Puglia  pinna ,”  in  contradistinction  to 
the  southern  port  of  the  province,  called  “ Puglia 
petrosa from  a broad  chain  of  rocky  hills,  which 
branch  off  from  the  Apennines,  near  Venusia,  and 
extend  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  which  they 
reach  near  the  modern  Ostuni,  between  Egnatia  and 
Brundusium.  The  whole  of  this  hilly  tract  is,  at 
the  present  day,  wild  and  thinly  inhabited,  great 
part  of  it  being  covered  with  forests,  or  given  np  to 
pasture,  and  the  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  ancient  times  also.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  283.)  But 
between  these  harren  hills  and  the  sea,  there  inter- 
venes a narrow  strip  along  the  coast  extending  about 
50  miles  in  length  (from  BarUtta  to  Monopoli ), 
and  10  in  breadth,  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and 
which  was  studded,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
times,  with  a number  of  small  towns.  The  great 
plains  of  Northern  Apulia  are  described  by  Strabo 
as  of  great  fertility  (wdfu^ofxfs  re  nal  wo\l*popos, 
vi.  p.  284),  bat  adapted  especially  for  the  rearing 
of  horses  and  sheep.  The  latter  appear  in  all  ages 
to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  Apulia, 
and  their  wool  was  reckoned  to  surpass  all  others 
in  fineness  (Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  73),  but  the  pastures 
become  so  parched  in  summer  that  the  flocks  can 
no  longer  find  subsistence,  and  hence  they  are  driven 
at  that  season  to  the  mountains  and  upland  rallies 
of  Samnium;  while,  in  retnm,  the  plains  of  Apulia 
afford  abundant  pasturage  in  winter  to  the  flocks  of 
Samnium  and  the  Abruzzi,  at  a season  when  their 
own  mountain  pastures  are  covered  with  snow. 
This  arrangement,  originating  in  the  mutual  ne- 
cessities of  the  two  regions,  probably  dates  from  a 
very  early  period  (Niebuhr,  voL  iii.  p.  191);  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Varro  (<£e  A!.  A.  ii.  1)  as  customary 
in  his  day;  and  under  the  Homan  empire  became 
the  subject  of  legislative  enactment  — a vectigal , or 
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tax,  being  levied  on  all  sheep  and  cattle  thus  mi- 
grating. The  calcareous  nature  of  the  soil  renders 
these  Apulian  plains  altogether  different  in  character 
from  the  rich  alluvial  tracts  of  the  North  of  Italy; 
the  scarcity  of  water  resulting  from  this  cause,  and 
the  parched  and  thirsty  aspect  of  the  country  in 
summer,  are  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Horace  {Pau- 
per aquae  Daumu r,  Carm.  iii.  30.  1 1 ; Siticulosae 
Apuliae , Epod.  3.  16),  and  have  been  feelingly  de- 
scribed by  modern  travellers.  But  notwithstanding 
its  aridity,  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  wheat,  and  under  a better  system  of  irrigation 
and  agriculture  may  have  fully  merited  the  en- 
comium of  Strabo.  The  southern  portions  of  tho 
province,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  region 
of  Calabria,  are  especially  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
the  olive. 

The  population  of  Apulia  was  of  a very  mixed 
kind,  and  great  confusion  exists  in  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  concerning  it  by  ancient  writers. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  may  distinguish  pretty  clearly 
three  distinct  national  elements.  1.  The  Apuu, 
or  Apulians  properly  so  called,  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a member  of  the  great  O&can,  or  Auaonian, 
race;  their  name  is  considered  by  phikdogers  to 
contain  the  same  elements  with  Opicus,  or  Opscus. 
(Niebuhr,  Vorirdge  uber  Lander  u.  Vvlker,  p.489). 
It  seems  certain  that  they  were  not,  like  their 
neighbours  the  Lucanians,  of  Sabellian  race;  on  the 
contrary,  they  appear  on  hostile  terms  with  the 
Samnites,  who  were  pressing  upon  them  from  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Strabo  speaks  of  them  as 
dwelling  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  about 
the  Sinus  Urias,  and  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16)  appears 
to  indicate  the  river  Cerbaltis  ( Cervaro ) as  having 
formed  the  limit  between  them  and  the  Daunians, 
a statement  which  can  only  refer  to  some  very  early 
period,  as  in  bis  time  the  two  races  were  certainly 
completely  intermixed.*  2.  The  Dauwiaks  were 
probably  a Pelasgian  race,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Peucetians,  and  the  other  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  settled  in  the 
great  plains  along  the  coast,  leaving  the  Apulians 
in  possession  of  the  more  inland  and  mountainous 
regions,  as  well  as  of  the  northern  district  already 
mentioned.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Greek 
genealogists,  who  represent  Iapyx,  Daunius,  and 
Peocetius  as  three  sons  of  Lycaon,  who  settled  in 
this  port  of  Italy,  and  having  expelled  the  Ausonians 
gave  name  to  the  three  tribes  of  the  lapygians  or 
Heasapians,  Daunians,  and  Peucetians.  (Nicander 
ap.  Antonin.  Liberal.  31.)  The  same  notion  is  con- 
tained in  the  statement  that  Daunus  came  originally 
from  Illyria  (Fest.  t.  v.  Ikrtmia),  and  is  confirmed 
by  other  arguments.  The  legends  so  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
Diomed  in  these  regions,  and  ascribing  to  him  the 
foundation  of  all  the  principal  cities,  may  probably, 
as  in  other  similar  cases,  have  bad  their  origin  in 
the  fact  of  this  Pelasgian  descent  of  the  Daunians. 
The  same  circumstance  might  explain  tho  facility 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy,  at 
a later  period,  adopted  the  arts  and  manners  of  their 
Greek  neighbours.  But  it  is  certain  that,  whatever 
distinction  may  have  originally  existed  between  the 
Daunians  and  Apulians,  the  two  races  were,  from 
the  time  when  they  first  appear  in  history,  as  com- 


* It  is,  perhaps,  to  these  northern  Apulians  that 
Pliny  just  before  gives  the  name  of  “ Team,'’  but 
the  passage  is  hopelessly  confused. 
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pletely  blended  into  one  as  were  the  two  component 
elements  of  the  Latin  nation.  3.  The  Pbucbtians, 
or  Poediculi  (nwMrfrioi,  Strab. et  ah:  IlotfutAoi, 
Id.),  — two  names  which,  however  different  in  ap- 
pearance, are,  in  fact,  only  varied  forms  of  the  same, 
— appear,  on  tho  contrary,  to  have  retained  a 
separate  nationality  down  to  a comparatively  lato 
period.  Their  Pelasgian  origin  is  attested  by  the 
legend  already  cited;  another  form  of  the  same 
tradition  represents  Pcucetins  as  the  brother  of 
Oenotrus.  (Pherecyd.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  13;  Plin.  iii. 
11.  a.  16.)  The  hypothesis  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy  should  have 
come  directly  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  which  they  were  separated  by  so  narrow  a 
sea,  is  in  itself  a very  probable  one,  and  derives 
strong  confirmation  from  the  recent  investigations 
of  Mommsen,  which  show  that  the  native  dialect 
spoken  in  this  port  of  Italy,  including  a portion  of 
Peucetim,  as  well  as  Messapia,  was  one  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  Sabellian  or  Os  can  language,  and 
closely  related  to  the  Greek,  but  yet  sufficiently 
different  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  its  being 
a mere  corruption  of  the  language  of  the  Greek 
colonists.  {Die  U nter- 1 talischcn  Dialekte , pp.  43 
— 98.  Concerning  the  origin  and  relations  of  the 
Apulian  tribes  generally,  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  146 
— 154;  Vortrdge  uber  Lander  w.  Vdlker , p.489 — 
498.) 

We  have  scarcely  any  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Apulia,  previous  to  tho  time  when  it  first 
appears  in  connection  with  that  of  Rome.  But  wo 
learn  incidentally  from  Strabo  (vi.  p.  28 1 ),  that  the 
Daunians  and  Peucetians  were  under  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  hail  each  their  separate  ruler.  These 
appear  in  alliance  with  the  Taren tines  against  the 
Messapians;  and  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  connection  with  Tarentum  was  not  a casual 
or  temporary  ooe,  but  that  we  may  ascribe  to  this 
source  the  strong  tincture  of  Greek  civilization  which 
both  people  had  certainly  imbibed.  Wo  have  no 
account  of  any  Greek  colonies , properly  so  called, 
in  Apulia  (exclusive  of  Calabria),  and  the  negative 
testimony  of  Scylax  (§  14.  p.  170),  who  enumerates 
all  those  in  Iapygia,  but  mentions  none  to  tho  N. 
of  them,  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  But  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  cities  of  Peucetia,  and  some  of 
those  of  Daunia  also,  — especially  Arpi,  Canu&ium, 
and  Salapia,  — had  adopted  the  arts,  and  even  the 
language  of  their  Greek  neighbours,  is  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  their  coins,  almost  all  of  which  have 
pure  Greek  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous 
bronzes  and  painted  vases,  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  recent  excavations.  The  number  of 
these  last  which  has  been  discovered  on  the  sites  of 
Canusium,  Rubi,  and  Egnatia,  is  snch  as  to  vie 
with  the  richest  deposits  of  Campania;  but  their 
style  is  inferior,  and  points  to  a declining  period  of 
Greek  art.  (Mommsen,  l.c.  pp.  89,  90;  Gerhard, 
Rapporto  dei  Vast  Volcenti , p.  118;  Bunsen,  in 
Ann.  dell.  Inst  1834,  p.  77.) 

The  first  mention  of  the  Apulians  in  Roman  his- 
tory, is  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
in  B.  c.  326,  when  they  are  said  to  have  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Rome  (Lhr.  viii.  25),  notwithstand- 
ing which,  they  appear  shortly  afterwards  in  arms 
against  her.  They  seem  not  to  have  constituted 
at  this  time  a regular  confederacy  or  national  league 
like  the  Samnites,  but  to  have  been  a mere  aggre- 
gate of  separate  and  independent  cities,  among  which 
Arpi,  Canusium,  Luceria,  and  Teanum,  appear  to 
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have  stood  preeminent.  Some  of  these  took  part 
with  the  Romans,  others  sided  with  the  Saxnnites; 
and  the  war  in  Apulia  was  carried  on  in  a desultory 
manner,  as  a sort  of  episode  of  the  greater  straggle, 
till  b.c.  317,  when  all  the  principal  cities  submittal 
to  Rome,  and  we  arc  told  that  the  subjection  of  ! 
Apulia  was  completed.  (Liv.  viii.  37,  ix.  12,  13 — i 
16,  20.)  From  this  time,  indeed,  they  appear  to 
have  continued  tranquil,  with  the  exception  of  a 
faint  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Samnitcs  in 
B.c.  297  (Liv. x.  15),  — until  the  arrival  of  l’yrrhus 
in  Italy;  and  even  when  that  monarch,  in  his  se- 
cond campaign  b.  c.  279,  carried  his  arms  into 
Apulia,  and  reduced  several  of  its  cities,  the  rest 
continued  stodfast  to  the  Roman  cause,  to  which 
some  of  them  rendered  efficient  aid  at  the  battle  of 
Asculuin.  (Zonar.  viii.  5;  Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  nov.  ed. 
Didot.) 

During  the  Second  Punic  War,  Apulia  became, 
for  a long  time,  one  of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  con- 
test between  Hannibal  and  the  Roman  generals.  In  \ 
the  second  campaign  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Car- 
thaginian leader,  who,  after  his  operations  against 
Fabius,  took  up  his  quarters  there  for  the  winter; 
and  the  next  spring  witnessed  the  memorable  defeat 
of  the  Romans  in  the  plains  of  Cannae,  b.c.  216. 
After  this  great  disaster,  a great  part  of  the  Apu- 
lians declared  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
opened  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  The  resources  thus 
placed  at  his  command,  and  the  great  fertility  of 
the  country,  led  hitn  to  establish  his  winter-quarters 
for  several  successive  years  in  Apulia.  It  is  im- 
possible to  notice  here  the  military  operations  of 
which  that  country  became  the  theatre;  but  the 
result  was  unfavourable  to  Hannibal,  who,  though 
uniformly  successful  in  the  field,  did  not  reduce  a 
single  additional  fortress  in  Apulia,  while  the  im- 
portant cities  of  Arpi  and  Salapia  Successively  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47, 
xxvi.  38.)  Yet  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  207,  after  the 
battle  of  Metaunis  and  the  death  of  llasdrubal, 
that  Hannibal  finally  evacuated  Apulia,  and  with- 
drew into  Bruttium. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revolted  cities 
wen*  severely  punished  by  the  Romans;  and  the 
whole  province  appears  to  have  suffered  so  heavily 
from  the  ravages  and  exactions  of  the  contending 
armies,  that  it  is  from  this  time  we  xnay  date  the 
decline  of  its  former  prosperity.  In  the  Social  War, 
the  Apulians  were  among  the  nations  W'hich  took  ! 
up  arms  against  Rome,  the  important  cities  of 
Venusia  and  Canusium  taking  the  lead  in  the  de- 
fection; and,  at  first,  great  successes  were  obtained 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  by  the  Samnite  leader  Vettius 
Judacilius,  but  the  next  year,  b.  c.  89,  fortune 
turned  against  them,  and  the  greater  part  of  Apulia 
was  reduced  to  submission  by  the  praetor  C.  Cos- 
conios.  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  39,  42,  52.)  On  this 
occasion,  we  are  told  that  Salapia  was  destroyed,  and 
the  territories  of  Larinum,  Asculuin,  and  Venusia, 
laid  waste;  probably  this  second  devastation  gave  a 
shock  to  the  prosperity  of  Apulia  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  It  is  certain  that  it  appears  at 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  a state  of  decline  and  poverty.  Strabo 
mentions  Arpi,  Canusium,  and  I.uceria,  as  decayed 
cities ; and  adds,  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Italy  had  been  desolated  by  the  war  of  Hannibal, 
and  those  subsequent  to  it  (vi.  p.  285). 

Apulia  was  comprised,  together  with  Calabria 
and  the  Hirpini,  in  the  2nd  region  of  Augustus 
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| (Plin.  iil  ll.s.  16),  and  this  arrangement  appears 

! to  have  coutinned  till  the  time  of  Constantine, 
except  that  the  Hirpini  were  separated  from  the 
other  two,  and  placed  in  the  1st  region  with  Cam- 
pania and  Latiuin.  From  the  time  of  Constantine, 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  united  under  the  mime 
authority,  who  was  styled  Corrector,  and  consti- 
tuted one  province.  (Lib.  Colon,  pp.  260—262; 
Notit.  I)ign.  vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  125  ; P.  Dior.  ii.  21  ; 
Orelli,  Inter.  1126,  3764.)  After  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  the  possession  of  Apulia  was  long 
disputed  between  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Saracens.  But  the  former  ap- 
pear to  liave  always  retained  some  footing  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  in  the  10th  century  were  able  to 
re-establish  their  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  province,  which  they  governed  by  means  of  a 
magistrate  termed  a Catapan,  from  whence  has  been 
derived  the  modern  name  of  the  Capitauata , — a 
corruption  of  Catapanata.  It  was  finally  wrested 
from  the  Greek  Empire  by  the  Normans. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Apulia,  are:  1.  the  Ti- 
FKRNUS,  now  called  the  Bifcmo,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  bounded  it  on  the  N.,  and  separated  it 
from  the  Frentani;  2.  the  Frknto  (now  the  For- 
tore),  which  hounded  the  territory  of  Larinum  on 
the  S.,  and  is  therefore  reckoned  the  northern  limit 
of  Apulia  by  those  writers  who  did  not  include 
Larinum  in  that  region;  3.  the  Cerbalub  of  Pliny 
(iii.  11.  s.  16),  still  called  the  Cervaro,  which  rise* 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Hirpini,  and  flows  into  the 
sea  between  Sipontum  and  the  lake  of  Salapia.  It 
is  probably  this  river  which  is  designated  by  Strabo 
(vi.  p.  284),  but  without  naming  it,  as  serving  to 
convey  corn  and  other  supplies  from  the  interior  to 
the  coast,  near  Sipontum ; 4.  the  A r FID  us  ( Ojanto\ 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  this  part  of  Italy. 
[Aufidus.]  All  these  streams  have  nearly  parallel 
courses  from  SW.  toNK.;  and  all,  except  the  Tifer- 
nus,  partake  more  of  the  character  of  mooutain 
torrents  than  regular  rivers,  being  subject  to  sudden 
and  violent  inundations,  while  in  the  summer  their 
waters  aro  scanty  and  trifling.  From  the  Anfidus 
to  the  limits  of  Calabria,  and  indeed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Iapygian  promontory,  there  does  not 
occur  a single  stream  worthy  of  the  name  of  river. 
The  southern  slope  of  the  Apulian  hills  towards  the 
Tareutine  Gulf,  on  the  contrary,  is  furrowed  by 
several  small  streams;  but  the  only  one  of  which 
the  ancient  name  is  preserved  to  us,  is,  5.  the  Bra- 
das  us  ( Brwiano ),  winch  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Apulia  and  Lucania,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
close  to  Metapontinn. 

The  remarkable  mountain  promontory  of  Gar- 
oanus  is  described  in  a separate  article.  [Gar- 
oaxus.]  The  prominence  of  this  vast  headland, 
which  projects  into  the  sea  above  30  miles  from 
Sipontum  to  its  extreme  point  near  Fieifi,  natu- 
rally fonns  two  bays;  the  one  on  the  N.,  called 
by  Strabo  a deep  gulf,  but,  in  reality,  little  ntarked 
by  nature,  was  called  the  Sinus  Ur  las,  from  the 
city  of  Urium,  or  Hykium,  situated  on  its  coast. 
(Mela,  ii.  4;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  284,  285.)  Of  that  on 
the  S.,  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia , no 
ancient  appellation  has  been  preserved.  The  whole 
coast  of  Apulia,  with  the  exception  of  theGarganus, 
is  low  and  flat;  and  on  each  side  of  lliat  great  pro- 
montory are  lakes,  or  pools,  of  considerable  extent, 
the  stagnant  waters  of  which  are  separated  from  the 
sea  only  by  narrow  strips  of  sand.  That  to  the 
north  of  Garganus,  adjoining  the  Sinus  Urias  (no- 
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tieed  by  Strabo  without  mentioning  ita  name)  is 
called  by  Pliny  Lacus  Pantanus  : it  is  now  known 
as  the  Logo  di  Lisina,  from  a small  town  of  that 
Dune.  (Pun.  iii.  11.  s.  16.)  The  more  extensive 
iake  to  the  S.  of  Garganus,  between  Sipontum  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus,  was  named,  from  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Salapia,  the  Salapixa  Palus 
(Lucan.  ▼.  377),  and  is  still  called  the  Logo  di 
Sal  pi. 

Opposite  to  the  headland  of  Garganus,  about  15 
geog.  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Frento,  lie  the 
two  small  islands  named  Insulae  Diomkdrae, 
now  the  Jtole  di  Tremiti. 

The  towns  in  Apulia,  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
are  the  following*,  beginning  from  the  northern 
frootier:  1.  Between  the  Tifernos  and  the  Frento 
stood  Larin  ux  Bid  Cuteknia,  beside*  the  two 
small  fortresses  or  “castella”  of  Geruxiux  and 
C ale  LA.  2.  Between  the  Frento  and  the  Aufidus 
were  the  important  towns  of  Teanux,  sumamed 
Apulum,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Campania,  Luceria,  Aecae,  and  Aacu- 
Lt'M,  on  the  hills,  which  form  the  last  off-shoots  of 
the  Apennines  towards  the  plains;  while  in  the  plain 
itself  were  Abpi,  Salapia,  and  Hkrdoxia;  and 
Sipoxtum  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gar- 
ganus. The  less  considerable  towns  in  this  part  of 
Apulia  were,  VlBUTUX  ( Bovino ) among  the  last 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  Accua,  near  Luceria, 
Collatla  ( Collatina ) at  the  western  foot  of  Mt. 
Garganus,  Ckrauxilia  ( Cerignola ),  near  the  Au- 
fidus: and  Eroitium,  on  the  road  from  Teanum  to 
Sipontum  (Tab.  Peut),  supposed  by  Holstenius  to 
be  the  modern  S.  Seven).  Around  the  promontory 
of  Garganus  were  the  small  towns  of  Merinum, 
Portus  Agasus,  and  Portus  Garnae  [Garoakus], 
as  well  as  the  Hyriux,  or  Urium,  of  Strabo  ami 
Ptolemy.  Along  the  coast,  between  Sipontum  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus,  the  Tabula  places  Axx- 
A.v i m,  now  Torrt  di  Rivoli,  and  Salinae,  probably 
a mere  establishment  of  salt-works,  but  more  distant 
from  the  month  of  the  Aufidus  than  the  modem 
Saline.  3.  East  of  the  Aufidus  was  the  important 
city  of  Canubium,  as  well  as  the  small,  but  not  less 
celebrated  town,  of  Cannae;  an  the  road  from 
Canusium  to  Egnatia  we  find  in  succession,  Bubi, 
Butuxtux,  Caelia,  Azetiux,  and  Norba.  The 
Netiux  of  Strabo  must  be  placed  somewhere  on 
the  same  line.  Along  the  coast,  besides  the  im- 
portant towns  of  Barium  and  Eonatia,  the  fol- 
lowing small  places  are  enumerated  in  the  Itineraries : 
Bard u!um,  6 M.  P..E.  of  the  month  of  the  Aufidus, 
now  Marietta,  Turenum  (7Vnni),  Natiolum  {Bis- 
eeglie),  and  Respa,  according  to  Romanelli  Molfetta , 
more  probably  Giovenazzo , about  13  M.  P.  from 
Bari.  E.  of  that  dty  we  find  Amestum  (probably 
a corruption  of  Apanestae),  and  Dertum,  which 
must  be  placed  near  Monopoli.  Neapolis,  a name 
not  found  in  any  ancient  author,  but  clearly  es- 
tablished by  its  coins  and  other  remains,  may  be 
placed  with  certainty  at  Polignano , 6 M.  P.  west 
of  Monopoli.  4.  In  the  interior  of  Apulia,  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Lucania,  the  chief  place  was  Ve- 
xusia,  with  the  neighbouring  smaller  towns  of 
Acheroxtla,  Baxtia,  and  Ferkntum.  On  the 

• In  the  following  list  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  preserve  the  distinction  between  the  Daunians 
and  Peucetians;  it  is  clear  from  Strabo,  that  no 
such  distinction  really  subsisted  in  the  time  when 
the  geographers  wrote. 
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Via  Appia,  leading  from  Venusia  to  Tarentum,  were 
Silvium,  Plera  (supposed  to  be  the  modem  Gra- 
vina),  and  Lopatin  ( Altamura ).  S.  of  this  line  of 
road,  towards  the  river  Bradanus,  Mateola  (Mateo- 
lani,  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16)  was  evidently  the  modem 
Matera,  and  Genusium  (Geniudni,  Id.  1.  e. ; Lib. 
Colon,  p.  262)  still  retains  the  name  of  Ginosa. 
(For  the  discussion  of  these  obscure  names,  nee 
Holsten.  Not.  in  Clue.  pp.  281,  290;  Pratilli,  Via 
Appia , iv.  7;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  180 — 188.) 

Several  other  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny  (/.  c.) 
which  probably  belong  to  this  region,  are  otherwise 
wholly  unknown;  but  the  names  given  in  his  li»t 
are  so  confused,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty,  which  belong  to  Apulia,  and  which  to 
Calabria,  or  the  Hirpini.  Among  those  to  which 
at  least  a conjectural  locality  may  be  assigned,  are: 
the  Grumbestini,  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitant*  of 
Grumum,  now  Grttmo , a village  about  9 miles  S. 
of  Bitonto;  the  Palionenses,  or  people  of  Palin,  pro- 
bably Palo , a village  half  way  between  Grumo  and 
Bitonto;  the  Tutini,  for  which  we  should,  perhaps, 
read  Turiiii,  from  Turum  or  Turium,  indicated  by 
the  modem  7un’,  about  16  miles  S.  E.  of  Bari; 
the  Strapellini,  whose  town,  Strapellum,  is  supposed 
to  be  Rapolla , between  Venusia  and  the  Pons  Au- 
fidi.  The  Borcani,  Corinenses,  Dirini,  Turmentini, 
and  Ulurtini,  of  the  same  author,  are  altogether 
unknown. 

Apulia  was  traversed  by  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Appian  Way,  w hich  separated  at  Beneventum, 
and  led,  the  one  direct  to  Brundusium,  the  other  to 
Tarentum.  The  first  of  these,  called  the  Via  Tra- 
jana,  from  its  reconstruction  by  that  emperor,  {Kissed 
through  Aecae,  Herdonia,  Canusium,  amlButuntum, 
to  the  sea  at  Barium,  and  from  thence  along  the 
coast  to  Brundusium*  ; while  a nearly  parallel  line, 
parting  from  it  at  Butuntum,  led  by  Caelia,  Aze- 
tium,  and  Norba,  direct  to  Egnatia.  The  other 
main  line,  to  which  the  name  of  Via  Appia  seems 
to  haTe  properly  belonged,  entered  Apulia  at  the 
Pons  Aufidi  ( Ponte  Sta.  Fenere),  and  led  through 
Venusia,  Silvium,  and  Plera,  direct  to  Tarentum. 
(For  the  fuller  examination  of  both  these  lines,  see 
Via  Appia.) 

Besides  these,  the  Tabula  records  a line  of  road 
from  Larin  urn  to  Sipontum,  and  from  thence  close 
along  the  sea-shore  to  Barium,  where  it  joined  the 
Via  Trajana.  This  must  have  formed  an  important 
line  of  communication  from  Picentun  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  to  Brundnsium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

APULUM  (‘'AwouAov,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 8;  Orell. 
Inter.  Nos.  3563,3826;  in  all  the  other  inscriptions 
the  name  is  abbreviated  ap.  or  APUL.,  Nos.  991, 
1225,  2171,  2300,  2695.  3686),  or  APULA  {Tab. 
Peut.),  or  C0L0N1A  APULENSIS  (Ulpian.  de 
Censibus,  Dig.  1.  tit.  15.  § 1),  an  important  Roman 
colony,  in  Dacia,  on  the  river  Marissa  (Marosch),  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Carlsbttrg  or  Weistenburg , in 
Transylvania,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
and  other  mins.  If  the  reading  of  one  inscription 
given  by  Gruter, — Alba  Julia, — be  correct,  the 
place  has  preserved  its  ancient  name,  Alba=  HVuwen- 
burg.  [P.  S.] 

AQUA  FERENTItfA.  [Ferentinak  Lucus.] 

AQUA  VIVA.  [Soractk.) 

AQUAE,  the  namo  given  *by  the  Romans  to 


* It  is  this  line  of  road,  or  at  least  the  part  of  it 
along  the  coast,  that  is  erroneously  called  by  Italian 
topographers  the  Via  Egnatia.  [Eonatia.] 
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many  medicinal  springs  and  bathing-places.  The 

most  important  arc  mentioned  below  in  alphabetical 

order. 

AQUAE  AI.BULAE.  [Albuul] 

AQUAE  APOLLINA'RES,  was  tlie  name  given 
to  some  warm  springs  between  Sabate  and  Tarquinii, 
in  Etruria,  where  there  appears  to  have  been  a con- 
siderable thermal  establishment.  They  are  evi- 
dently the  same  designated  by  Martial  (vi.  42.  7) 
by  the  poetical  phrase  of  “ Phoebi  vada."  The  Tab. 
Pent,  places  them  on  the  upper  road  from  Rome  to 
Tarquinii  at  the  distance  of  12  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a position  which  accords  with  the  modem  Bagni 
di  Stigliano.  Cluvcriua  confounds  them  with  the 
Aquae  Caeretasae,  now  Bagni  del  Sasso,  which 
wen*  indeed  but  a few  miles  distant.  (Holsteu.  not. 
ad  Clucer.  p.  35.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  AURE'LIAEorCOLO'NIA  AURE  LIA 
AQUKNSIS  ( Baden-Baden ),  a watering  place  in  a 
lovely  valley  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  but  is  stated  in  a doubtful  in- 
scription of  a.  d.  676,  to  have  been  built  by  Hadrian, 
but  it  did  not  acquire  celebrity  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severn*.  [L.  S.] 

AQUAE  BILBITANCFRUM.  [Aquae  His- 

PAXIOAK.J 

AQUAE  BORMO'NIS  ( Bourbon  tArcham- 
bault).  The  site  of  these  hot  springs  is  marked  in 
the  Theodosian  Table  by  the  square  figure  or  build- 
ing which  indicates  mineral  waters,  and  by  the  name 
Bormo,  which  D’Auville  erroneously  would  have 
altered  to  Borro.  It  is  also  marked  as  on  a road 
which  communicates  to  the  NW.  with  Avaricum 
(Bmtrges),  and  to  the  NE.  with  Aogustodunum 
(A  utun).  The  hot  springs  of  Bourbon  arc  a few 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  an  affluent  of 
the  Loire. 

At  Bourbonne-les-Bain s,  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Marne,  there  are  also  hot  springs,  and  the 
Thcodosian  Table  indicates,  as  D'Anville  supposes, 
this  fact  by  the  usual  mark,  though  it  gives  the 
place  no  name.  D’Anville  (Sotice,  Ac.)  gave  it 
the  name  of  Aquae  Borvonis,  founding  the  name  on 
an  inscription  discovered  there ; but  the  correct  reading 
of  the  inscription,  according  to  more  recent  autho- 
rities, is  BOHBOM  TIIKKMAKUM  DEO  MAS1MONAE, 
Sec.  It  is  probable  that  Bormo  may  have  been  the 
deity  of  both  places,  as  the  modem  names  arc  the 
same.  Thus  the  god  of  the  hot  springs  gave  his 
name  to  the  place,  and  the  place  gave  a name  to  a 
family  which,  for  a long  time,  occupied  the  throne 
of  France.  [G  L.] 

AQUAE  CAESARIS  (prob.  Uhts,  Ru.),  7 M.  P. 
south  west  of  Tipasa,  in  Numidia,  and  evidently, 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  marked  in  the  Tabula 
Peutingerinna,  a much  frequented  place.  [P.  S.] 
AQUAE  CAERETA'NAE.  [Caere.] 

AQUAE  CA'LIDAE.  The  position  of  this  place 
is  marked  in  the  Theodosiao  Table  by  its  being  on 
the  road  between  Augustonemetum  ( Clermont ) in 
the  Auvergne  and  Rodumna  (Rouanne).  The  dis- 
tance from  Augustonemetum  to  Aquae  Calidne  is 
not  given;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aquae  Calidac 
is  Vichy  on  the  Allier,  a place  now  frequented  for 
its  mineral  waters. 

D'Anville  ( Notice , Ac.)  remarks,  that  Do  Valois 
confounds  the  Aquae  Calidae  with  the  Calcntes 
Aquae  mentioned  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  which 
arc  Chaudes-aigues  (hot-waters)  in  the  department 
of  Cautal.  Tue  whole  of  the  mountain  region  of 
the  Auvergne  abounds  in  mineral  waters.  [G.  L.] 
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AQUAE  CA'LIDAE  ('Tfcrra  9 (pfxa  K sXwia 
PtoL  : JJammam  Meriga , large  Rn.  and  ho* 
springs),  in  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  almost  due  S. 
of  Caesarea,  at  the  distance  of  25  M.  P.  It  was 
important,  not  only  for  its  hot  springs,  but  for  its 
commanding  the  pass  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  from 
Caesarea,  and  other  cities  on  the  coast,  to  the  valley 
of  the  Chinalaph.  This  explains  its  having  acquired 
the  rank  of  a colony  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  while  in 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  called  simply  Aquae. 
Its  ruins  are  fully  described  by  Shaw  (p.  64, 
lstcd.).  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  CA'LIDAE  (Hatnmam  Gurbos.  with  hot 
springs),  in  Zeugitana,  on  the  gulf  of  Carthage, 
directly  opposite  to  the  city  : probably  identical  with 
Cakpis.  (Liv.  xxx.  24;  Tab.  Pent.,  ad  Aquas; 
Shaw,  p.  157,  or  p.  87,  2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Wamler- 
ungen , < fc.  p.  128.)  There  are  also  hot  springs  at 
Uamman  lEnf  near  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  which 
may  be  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  near  Tunes 
(xvii.  p.  834).  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  CA'LIDAE,  in  Britain.  [Aquae 
Sous.] 

AQUAE  CONVENATIUM.  These  waters  are 
placed  by  the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  to  Tolusa  ( Tindouse ),  and  on  this  side 
of  Lugdunuin  Convenarutn.  Some  geographers  iden- 
tify the  place  with  Bagneres-de-Bigorre.  in  the  de- 
partment of  Hautes  Pyrenees , a place  noted  for  its 
mineral  springs;  but  D’Anville  fixes  the  site  at  Cap- 
bcm.  Walckcnaer,  however,  places  it  at  Bagneres. 
Strabo  (p.  190),  after  mentioning  Lugdunntn,  speaks 
of  the  warm  springs  of  the  Oncsii(T<vv  'Ortj<nuty),(or 
which  unknown  name  Wcsseling  and  others  would 
read  K ovoutwr.  Xylander  (Holzmann)  proposed 
to  read  MoktjoiW,  and  Pliny  (iv.  19)  mentions  the 
Monesi,  whose  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  that 
of  the  town  of  Moneins  on  the  Baise,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ilautrs  Pyrenees.  Groeskurd  ( Translation 
of  Strabo,  vol.  i.  p.  327)  assumes  that  Aquae  Con- 
venarum  is  Bagneres  in  Comminges.  Bagneres  de 
Bigarre  is  proved  by  an  inscription  on  the  public 
fountain  to  be  the  Aquensis  Vieus  of  the  Romans, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  wero  named  Aquenscs; 
which  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  Atraae 
Convenarum  was  a different  place.  [G.  L.J 
AQUAE  CUTI'LIAE.  [Cutiuae.] 

AQUAE  DACICAE,  in  the  interior  of  Maure- 
tania Tingitana,  between  Yolubilis  and  Gilda.  (/ft*. 
Ant.  p.  23.).  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  GRATLA'NAE,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Allobroges,  appear,  from  inscriptions,  to  be  the  mine- 
ral waters  of  Aix,  north  of  Chambery,  in  the  duchy 
of  Savoy,  and  a little  cast  of  the  lake  of  Bour^et,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  823  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  people  were  also  called  Aquenses.  [G.  L.] 
AQUAE  HISPA'NICAE.  (1.)  Riuutaxorum 
( Alhama ),  a town  with  baths,  in  Hisponia  Tarraco 
nensis,  about  24  M.  P.  west  of  Bu.ntua.  (ft.  Anf.) 
There  were  numerous  other  bathing  places  in  Spain, 
but  none  of  them  require  more  than  a hare  mention ; 
(2)  Aq.  Cki.knae,  Cilenak,  or  Ckmnae  (Cal- 
das  del  Rey);  (3)  FlaViae  (CAareson  the  Ta- 
mega,  with  a Roman  bridge  of  18 arches;  (4)  Lae- 
vae  (*T5crro  Acua,  Ptol.;  (5)  Orioims  ( Ban.tot  de 
Bande  or  Orense);  (6)  Ckucernak,  QukrqueR- 
NAE,  or  Quaceunobum  (Rio  Caldof  or  Anares  de 
Zarraconest );  (7)  Vocokab  (Caldes  de  Mala- 
vella).  QP.  S.3 

AQUAE  LABAXAE  (rb  Aa&avb  Wore),  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  238)  as  cold  sulph  ureous 
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waters  analogous  in  their  medical  properties  to  those 
ot'  the  Albubi,  and  situated  near  Xoinentum:  they 
are  clearly  the  same  now  called  Bagni  di  Grotta 
Marosza  about  3 miles  N.  of  Mentana , the  ancient 
Not nm turn.  (Xibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  ii. 
p.  144.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  LESITA^NAE.  [Lesa.] 

AQUAE  MATTIACAE  or  FONTES  MATTI- 
ACI,  a watering  place  with  hot  springs,  in  the 
country  of  the  Mattiaci,  that  is,  the  district  be- 
tween the  Maine  and  the  Lahn.  (Pirn.  xxxi.  17; 
Amm.  MarceQ.  xxix.  4.)  The  place  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Wiesbaden, 
where  remains  of  Roman  bath-buildings  have  been 
discovered.  (See  Dahl  in  the  AimaUn  des  Vereins 
fur  Nassaiuscfte  Alterthumskunde,  vol.  i.  part  2, 
p.  27,  M*q.)  [L.  S.1 

AQUAE  NEAPOLITA'NAE.  [Nkafous.j 
AQUAE  NER1.  So  the  name  is  written  in  the 
Thevaiosian  Table;  for  which  we  ought  probably  to 
write  Aquae  Xerae,  as  D'Anville  suggests.  It  ap- 
pears to  correspond  to  Neris , which  Gregory  of 
Tours  calls  Virus  Nereensis.  A ~eris  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  Allier.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  NISIXEII,  is  designated  in  the  Tlieo- 
dosian  Table  by  the  square  figure  or  building  which 
indicates  mineral  waters  [Aquae  Bokmoms],  and 
is  placed  ou  the  road  between  Dccetia  (Didst)  and 
Angustodunum  (Autun).  This  identifies  the  place 
with  Bourbon- 1 A nci,  where  there  arc  Roman  con- 
structions. [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  PA'SSERIS,  one  of  the  numerous  places 
in  Etruria  frequented  for  its  warm  baths,  which  ap- 
pear to  liave  been  in  great  vogue  in  the  time  of  Mar- 
tial (vi  42.  6).  It  is  placed  by  the  Tab.  Peut.  on 
the  road  from  Volsinii  to  Rome,  between  the  former 
city  and  Forum  Cassii : and  was  probably  situated  at 
a spot  now  called  Bacucco , about  5 miles  N.  of  Fi- 
terbo,  where  there  is  a large  assemblage  of  ruins, 
of  Roman  date,  and  some  of  them  certainly  baths, 
while  the  whole  neighbourhood  abounds  in  thermal 
springs.  (Clover.  ItaL  p.  561  ; Dennis’s  Etruria , 
vol  i.  pp.  202.  211.) 

An  inscription  published  by  Orioli  (Ann.  d.  Inst . 
vol.  i.  p.  174 — 179)  writes  the  name  Aquae  Pas- 
BEItlANAE.  [E.H.  B.] 

AQUAE  PATAVTNAE.  [Apom  Fo ns.] 
AQUAE  POPULO'NIAE.  [Populonium.] 
AQUAE  RE'GIAE  ( Hammam  Truzza , or  the 
Bu.  on  the  river  Mergalecl,  S.  of  Truzza , Shaw), 
a place  of  considerable  importance,  near  the  centre 
of  Byzacena,  on  the  high  road  leading  SW.  from 
Hadrumetum.  (I tin.  Ant.  pp.  47,  53,  54,  55,  56  ; 
Tab.  J'rut. ; No  tit.  Feel.  Afr .)  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  SEGESTANAE.  [Seoesta.] 
AQUAE  SEGESTE,  a place  denoted  in  the  Pcu- 
tinger  Table  as  the  site  of  mineral  waters.  D*An- 
vi  le  (Notice,  &c.)  places  it  at  Ferrieres , which 
lies  nearly  in  a direct  line  between  Orleans  and  Sens, 
on  which  route  it  was,  according  to  the  Tabic. 
There  are  chalybeate  springs  at  Ferrieres.  But 
the  distances  in  the  Table  do  not  agree  with  the 
actual  distances,  unless  we  change  xxii.,  the  distance 
between  Fines,  the  first  station  from  Orleans  (Gena- 
bum),  and  Aquae  Segesta,  into  rv.  The  distance 
of  xxii.  from  Aquae  Segesta  to  Sens  (Agedincutn) 
also  requires  to  be  reduced  to  xv.,  on  the  supposition 
of  Ferrieres  being  the  true  site.  Ukcrt  and  others 
place  Aquae  Segesta  at  Fontainebleau , which  seems 
to  lie  too  far  out  of  the  direct  road  between  Orleans 
and  Sens.  [G.  L.] 
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AQUAE  SEGETE,  the  name  of  a place  in  the 
Theodusian  Table,  which  may  possibly  bo  corrupt. 
It  is  designated  as  the  site  of  mineral  waters,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forum  Segusianorum,  or 
F rur,  in  the  department  of  Haute  Loire.  The  exact 
site  of  the  place  does  not  appear  to  be  certain. 
D'Anville  fixes  it  at  A issumin,  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Loire:  others  place  it  near  Montbrison.  [G.  L.l 
AQUAE  SELIN U'NTIAE.  [SklinusJ 
AQUAE  SE'XTIAE  (-dir),  in  the  department 
of  Bouches  du  Rhone,  is  18  Roman  miles  north  of 
Massilia  (Marseille).  In  b.  c.  122,  the  proconsul 
C.  Scxtius  Calrinus,  having  defeated  the  Salyes  or 
Saluvii,  founded  in  their  territory  the  Roman  colony 
of  Aquae  Sextiae,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Ro- 
man general,  and  the  springs,  both  hot  and  cold, 
which  he  found  there.  (Liv.  Ep.  lib.  61 ; Veil.  i. 
15.)  These  hot  springs  are  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(pp.  178,  180:  ret  dtpua  vbara  to  2«(Tia)and  by 
other  ancient  writers.  Strabo  observes  that  it  was 
said  that  some  of  the  hot  springs  had  become  cold. 
The  temperature  of  the  hot  springs  is  now  only  a 
moderate  warmth. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix  was  fought,  b.c.  102, 
the  great  battle,  in  which  the  Roman  consul  C.  Ma- 
rius defeated  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoncs  with  immense 
slaughter.  (Plot.  Afar.  c.  18;  Floras,  iii.  3.) 
Plutarch  states  that  the  people  of  Massilia  made 
fences  for  their  vineyards  w'ith  the  bones  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  that  the  soil,  which  was  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  thousands,  produced  an  unusual  crop 
the  following  year.  , D’Anvillo  observes  that  the 
battle  field  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  Lar, 
about  four  leagues  above  Aix;  but  Fauris  de  St. 
Vincent  (quoted  by  Forbigcr)  fixes  the  site  of  the 
battle  at  Meirogues , two  leagues  from  Marseille, 
which  was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Campus  de 
M&rianicis.  Fragments  of  swords  and  spears,  and 
bones,  are  still  found  on  tliis  spot. 

There  are  Roman  remains  at  Aix;  and  its  iden- 
tity with  Aquae  Sextiae  appears  from  the  ancient 
Itineraries  and  an  inscription,  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  a Ronuui  colony,  with  the  title  Julia. 
Strabo's  words,  indeed,  show  that  it  was  a Roman 
colony  from  the  first.  Yet  Pliny  (iii.  4)  places 
“ Aquae  Sextiae  Salluviorum " among  the  Oppida 
Latina  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  or  those  which  had 
the  Jus  Latium;  in  which  he  is  certainly  mistaken. 
Ptolemaeus  also  calls  it  a colon ia.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SICCAE,  a name  which  the  Anton. 
Itin.  places  between  Calagorris  and  Vernoeole,  on  the 
road  from  Aquae  TarbeUicae  to  Tolosa.  The  site 
is  uncertain.  If  Seiches  near  Toulouse  be  the  place, 
the  distances  in  the  Itinerary  require  correction. 
(D'Anville,  Notice.)  Walckenaer  calls  the  place 
Ayguas-Sec.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SINUESSA'NAE.  [Slnukssa.] 
AQUAE  SULIS  (Bath),  in  Britain,  mentioned 
under  this  name  in  the  Jtincrarium  Antonini,  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 28),  as  "TSara  StpucL  [R.  G.  L.] 
AQUAE  STAT1ELLAE  (’Anovai  HraTtiteat, 
Strab.),  a city  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the  N.  side  ot 
the  Apennines  in  the  valley  of  the  Boimula:  now 
called  Acqui.  Its  name  sufficiently  indicates  that 
it  owed  its  origin  to  the  mineral  springs  which  were 
found  there,  and  Pliny  notices  it  (xxxi.  2)  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  where  this  circum- 
stance had  given  rise  to  a considerable  town.  It  is 
probable  that  it  did  not  become  a place  of  any  im- 
portance until  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Liguria 
nor  do  we  find  an/  actual  mention  of  it  under  the 
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Republic,  bot  it  was  already  a considerable  town  in 
the  days  of  Strabo,  and  under  the  Roman  Empire 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important 
cities  of  Liguria,  a position  which  we  find  k retain- 
ing down  to  a late  period.  The  inhabitants  bear  on 
an  inscription  the  name  “ Aqucnses  StatieUcnsea.’' 
It  was  the  chief  place  of  the  tribe  of  the  Statielli, 
and  one  of  the  principal  military  stations  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  217;  Plin.  iii.  5.  8.  7; 
Orell.  Inter.  4927 ; Inscr.  ap.  Spon.  Mite.  Ant.  p. 
164;  Notit.  Dign.  p.  121.)  It  is  still  mentioned  by 
Paul  us  Diaconus  among  the  chief  cities  of  this  pro- 
vince at  the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion:  and 
Liutpntnd  of  Cremona,  a writer  of  the  tenth  ceu- 
tory,  speaks  of  the  Roman  Thermae,  constructed  on 
a scale  of  the  greatest  splendour,  as  still  existing 
there  in  his  time.  (P.  Dime.  ii.  16  ; Liutprand, 
Hitt.  ii.  11.)  The  modem  city  of  Acqui  is  a large 
and  flourishing  place,  and  its  mineral  waters  are 
still  much  frequented.  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
baths,  as  well  as  portions  of  an  aqueduct,  are  still 
visible,  while  very  numerous  inscriptions,  chiefly  se- 
pulchral, havo  been  discovered  there,  as  well  as  in- 
numerable urns,  lamps,  coins,  and  other  relics  of  an- 
tiquity. 

We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  a branch  of 
the  Via  Aurelia  quitted  the  coAst  at  Vada  Sabbata 
( V ado)  and  crossed  the  Apennines  to  Aquae  Sta- 
tieliae,  from  whence  it  communicated  by  Dertona 
with  Placentia  on  the  Via  Aemilia.  The  distance 
from  Vada  Sabbata  to  Aquae  is  given  as  52  R.  miles. 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  294;  Tab.  Peut.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
AQUAE  TACAPITA'NAE  ( El  Hammat-cU 
K hah  s'),  so  called  from  the  important  town  of  Ta- 
capk,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  from 
which  it  was  distant  18  M.  I*,  to  the  SW.  (Ant. 
Itin.  pp.  74,  78.)  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  TARBE'I.LICAE  (Dax  or  Dacqs)  or 
AQUAE  TARBELLAE,as  Ausonius  calls  it  (Praef. 
Tret,  Syragrio).  Vibius  Sequester  has  the  name 
Tarbella  Civitas  (p.  68,  ed.  Oberlin).  In  the  Not. 
Gall,  the  name  is  Aqucnsimn  Civitas.  The  word 
Aquae  is  the  origin  of  the  modern  name  A qt  or  Act, 
which  the  Gascons  made  Ikiqs  or  Dax,  by  uniting 
the  preposition  to  the  name  of  the  place.  Ptolemy 
is  the  only  writer  who  give*  it  the  name  of  Au- 
gnstac  (Mara  Kiryovtrra).  This  place,  which  is 
noted  for  its  mineral  waters,  is  on  the  road  from 
Asturica  ( Astorga ) to  Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aturus  (Adour).  There 
are  or  were  remains  of  an  aqueduct  near  the  town, 
and  Roman  constructions  near  the  warm  springs  in 
the  town.  The  mineral  springs  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (xxxi.  2).  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  TAURI,  another  of  the  numerous  wa- 
tering-places of  Etruria,  situated  about  three  miles 
NE.  of  Centumccllae  (Cirita  Vecchia).  They 
are  now  called  Bagni  di  F errata.  The  thermal 
waters  here  appear  to  have  been  in  great  vogue 
among  the  Romans  of  the  Empire,  so  that  a town 
must  have  grown  up  on  the  spot,  as  we  find  the 
“ Aqnenses  cognomine  Taurini  ” mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8)  among  the  separate  communities 
of  Etruria.  The  baths  are  described  by  Rutiliua, 
who  calls  them  Tauri  Thermae,  and  ascribes  their 
name  to  their  accidental  discovery  by  a bull.  (Rutil. 
Itin.  u 249 — 260;  Tab.  Peut.;  Cluver.  lud.  p. 
486.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  TIBILITA'NAE  (IJammamMeskoutin, 
or  perlutps  Hammam-el- Benin),  in  Numidia,  near 
the  river  Rubricatus,  on  the  high  road  from  Cirta  to  : 
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] Hippo  Regius,  54  M.  P.  E.  of  the  fanner,  and 
40  M.  P.  SW.  of  the  latter.  (Ant.  Itin.  p.  42;  Tab. 
Peut.)  It  formed  an  episcopal  see.  (Optat.  c.  Donat. 
i.  14.)  Remains  of  large  baths,  of  Roman  workman- 
ship, are  still  found  at  II am  mam  Met  lout  in. 
(Shaw,  p.  121,  1st  ed. ; Barth,  Wanderungr.%,  <fcn 
p.  71.)  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  VOLATERRA'NAE.  [Volaterrae.] 
AQUKNSIS  VICUS.  [Aquae  Couvenahum.] 
AQUILA'RIA,  a place  on  the  coast  of  Zeugitana, 
22  M.  P.  from  Clupea,  with  a good  summer  road- 
stead, between  two  projecting  headlands,  where  Curio 
landed  from  Sicily  before  his  defeat  and  death,  b.  c. 
49.  (Cacs.  B.  C.  ii.  23.)  The  place  seems  to  cor- 
respond to  Alhoussrtah , a little  SW.  of  C.  Bon  (Pr. 
Mercurii),  where  are  the  remains  of  the  great  stone- 
quarries  used  in  the  building  of  Utica  and  Cartilage. 
These  quarries  run  up  from  the  sea,  and  form  great 
cavca,  lighted  by  openings  in  the  roof,  and  supported 
by  pillars.  They  are  doubtless  the  quarries  at  which 
Agathocles  landed  from  Sicily  (Diod.  xx.  6);  and 
Shaw  considers  them  to  answer  exactly  to  Virgil’s 
description  of  the  landing  place  of  Aeneas.  (.4en. 
L 163;  Shaw,  pp.  158,  159;  Barth,  Wandentngen, 
^c.,  pp.  132,  133.)  [P.S.J 

AQUILEIA  ('AjcuAtjfa,  Strab.  et  alii  ; 'Akjvi- 
krita,  Ptol. : Etk.  'AirvAVjfor,  Steph.  B.,  but  ’Anru- 
A^oior,  Herodian.;  Aquilleiensis),  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Venetia,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Northern  Italy,  was  situated  near  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the  rivers  A Isa  and 
Natiso.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  60  stadia  from 
the  sea,  which  is  just  about  the  truth,  while  Pliny 
erroneously  places  it  15  miles  inland.  Both  these 
authors,  as  well  as  Mela  and  Herodian,  agree  in 
describing  it  as  situated  on  the  river  Natiso;  and 
Pliny  says,  that  both  that  river  and  the  Tumis 
(Natiso  cum  Turro)  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Aqui- 
leia. At  the  present  day  the  river  Torre  (evidently 
the  Turrus  of  Pliny)  falls  into  the  Natisons  (a  con- 
siderable mountain  torrent,  which  rises  in  the  Alps 
and  flows  by  Cividale , the  ancient  Forum  Julii), 
about  13  miles  N.  of  Aquileia,  and  their  combing 
waters  discharge  themselves  into  the  homo,  about 
4 miles  NE.  of  that  city.  But  from  the  low  and 
level  character  of  the  country,  and  the  violence  of 
these  mountain  streams,  there  is  much  probability 
that  they  have  changed  their  course,  and  really 
flowed,  in  ancient  times,  as  described  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny.  An  artificial  cut,  or  canal,  communicating 
from  Aquileia  with  the  sea,  is  still  culled  Natisa. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22;  Mela,  ii.  4; 
Herodian,  viii.  2,  5;  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  184.) 

All  authors  agree  in  ascribing  the  first  foundation 
of  Aquileia  to  the  Romans;  and  Livy  expressly  tells 
us  that  the  territory  was  previously  uninhabited, 
on  which  account  a body  of  Transalpine  Gauls  who 
hail  crossed  the  mountains  in  search  of  new  abodes, 
endeavoured  to  form  a settlement  there;  but  the 
Romans  took  umbrage  at  this,  and  complied  them 
to  recross  the  Alps.  (Liv.  xxxix.  22,  45,  54,  55.) 
It  was  in  order  to  prevent  a repetition  of  such  an 
attempt,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  fertile  plains  of 
Italy  from  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  on  ita 
NE.  frontier,  that  the  Romans  determined  to  esta- 
blish a colony  there.  In  b.  c.  181,  a body  of  3000 
colonists  was  settled  there,  to  which,  12  years  later 
(i*.  c.  169),  1500  more  families  were  added. 
(Liv.  xl.  34,  xliii.  17;  Veil.  Pat  i.  15.)  The  new 
colony,  which  received  the  name  of  Aquileia  from 
the  accidental  omen  of  an  eagle  at  the  time  of  ita 
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found  at  ion  (Julian.  Or.  H.de  gest.  Const. ; Eustath. 
ad  Dion.  Per.  378),  quickly  rose  to  great  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  became  an  important  commercial  em- 
porium ; for  which  it  was  mainly  indebted  to  its  fa- 
vourable position,  as  it  were,  at  the  entrance  of  Italy, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  Mount  Ocra,  which  must 
always  have  been  the  easiest  passage  from  the  NE. 
into  the  Italian  plains.  The  accidental  discovery 
of  valuable  gold  mines  in  the  neighbouring  Alps, 
in  the  time  of  Polybius,  doubtless  contributed  to  its 
prosperity  (Pol.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  208);  but  a more 
permanent  source  of  wealth  was  the  trade  carried 
on  there  with  the  barbarian  tribes  of  the  mountains, 
and  especially  with  the  Illyrians  and  Pannonians  on 
the  Danube  and  its  tributaries.  These  brought 
slaves,  cattle  and  hides,  which  they  exchanged  for 
the  wine  and  oil  of  Italy.  All  these  productions 
were  transported  by  land  carriage  as  far  as  Nau- 
portus,  and  thence  by  the  Save  into  the  Danube. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  v.  p.  2 1 4.)  After  the  provinces  of 
Illyria  and  1’annonia  had  been  permanently  united 
to  the  Homan  Empire,  the  increased  intercourse 
between  the  east  ami  west  necessarily  added  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Aquileia.  Nor  was  it  less 
important  in  a military  point  view.  Caesar  made 
it  the  head-quarters  of  his  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
probably  with  a view  to  operations  against  the 
Illyrians  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10),  and  we  afterwards 
find  it  repeatedly  mentioned  as  the  post  to  which 
the  emperors,  or  tbeir  generals,  repaired  for  the 
defence  of  the  NE.  frontier  of  Italy,  or  the  first 
place  which  was  occupied  by  the  armies  that  en- 
tered it  from  that  quarter.  (Soct.  Aug.  20,  Tib.  7, 
Fiesp.  6;  Tac.  Hut.  ii.  46, 85,  iii.  6, 8.)  The  same 
circumstance  exposed  it  to  repeated  dangers.  Under 
the  reign  of  Augustus  it  was  attacked,  though 
without  success,  by  the  lapodes  (Appian.  Illyr.  18); 
and  at  a later  period,  haring  had  the  courage  to 
shut  its  gates  against  the  tyrant  Moximin,  it  was 
ex|osed  to  the  first  brunt  of  his  fury,  but  was  able 
to  defy  all  his  efforts  during  a protracted  siege, 
which  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  assassination 
of  the  emp  ror  by  his  own  soldiers,  a.  d.  238. 
(Herodian.  viii.2 — 5;  Capitol.  Moximin.  21 — 23.) 
At  this  time  Aquileia  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  and  flourishing  cities  of  Italy,  and  during 
the  next  two  centuries  it  continued  to  enjoy  the 
same  prosperity.  It  not  only  retained  its  colonial 
rank,  but  became  the  acknowledged  capital  of  the 
province  of  Venetia;  and  was  the  only  city  of  Italy, 
besides  Romo  itself,  that  liad  the  privilege  of  a mint. 
(Not.  Diga.  ii.  p.  48.)  Ansonius,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  ranks  Aquileia  as  the  ninth 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  inferior 
among  those  of  Italy  only  to  Milan  and  Capua. 

( Ordo  \ob.  Urb.  6.)  Though  situated  in  a plain, 
it  was  strongly  fortified  with  walls  and  towers,  and 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  impreg- 
nable fortress.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  12.)  During 
the  later  years  of  the  empire  it  was  the  Bceno  of 
several  ded.sive  events.  Thus,  in  a.  i>.  340,  the  j 
younger  Constantine  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Aim,  almost  beneath  its  walls. 
(Victor.  Kpit  41.  § 21;  Eutrop.  x.  9;  Hieron. 
Chron.  ad  ann.  2356.)  In  388  it  witnessed  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  usurper  Maximus  by  Theo- 
dosius the  Great  (Zosim.  iv.  46;  Victor.  EpiL  48; 
Idat.  Chron.  p.  1 1 ; Auson.  /.  c.);  and  in  425, 
that  of  Joannes  by  the  generals  of  Theodosius  II. 
(Procop.  B.  V.  i.  2;  Pliilostorg.  xii.  14.)  At  length 
in  a.  u.  452  it  was  besieged  by  Attila,  king  of  the 
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Huns,  with  a formidable  host,  and  after  maintaining 
an  obstinate  defence  for  above  three  months,  was 
finally  taken  by  assault,  plundered,  and  burnt  to 
the  ground.  (Cassiod.  Chron.  p.  230;  Jomand. 
Get.  42 ; Procop.  B.  V.  i.  4.  p.330;  Marcellin.  Chron. 
p.  290;  Hist.  Miscell.  xv.  p.  549.)  So  complete 
was  its  destruction,  that  it  never  rose  again  from  its 
ashes ; and  later  writers  speak  of  it  as  having  left; 
scarcely  any  ruins  as  vestiges  of  its  existence. 
(Jomand.  /.  c.;  Liutprand.  iii.  2.)  But  these  ex- 
pressions must  not  bo  construed  too  strictly;  it 
never  became  again  a place  of  any  importance,  but 
was  at  least  partially  inhabited;  and  in  the  sixth 
century  was  still  the  residence  of  a bishop,  who,  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  took  refuge  with  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Aquileia  in  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Gradns,  at  the  entrance  of  the  lagunes. 
(Cassiodor.  Par.  xii.  26;  P.  Dine.  ii.  10.)  The 
bishops  of  Aquileia,  who  assumed  the  Oriental  title 
of  Patriarch,  continued,  notwithstanding  the  decay 
of  the  city,  to  maintain  their  pretensions  to  the 
liighest  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  the  city  itself  cer- 
tainly maintained  a sickly  existence  throughout 
the  middle  ages.  Its  final  decay  is  probably  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  increasing  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation.  At  the  present  day  Aquileia  is  a mere 
straggling  village,  with  about  1400  inhabitants, 
and  no  public  buildings  except  the  cathedral.  No 
ruins  of  any  ancient  edifice  arc  visible,  but  tho 
site  abounds  with  remains  of  antiquity,  coins,  en- 
graved stones,  and  other  minor  objects,  as  well 
as  shafts  and  capitals  of  columns,  fragments  of 
frie«es,  &c.,  tho  splendonr  and  beauty  of  which  suf- 
ficiently attest  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city. 
Of  the  numerous  inscriptions  discovered  there,  the 
most  interesting  are  those  which  relate  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Belenus,  a local  deity  whom  the  Romans 
identified  with  Apollo,  and  who  was  believed  to  have 
co-operated  in  the  defence  of  the  cry  against  Maxi- 
min.  (Orell.  Jnscr.  1967, 1968,  &c.;  Herodian. viii.  3; 
Capitol.  Maxtmtn.  22;  Bertoli,  Antichita  di  Aqui - 
leia,  Venice,  1739,  p.  86 — 9G.) 

Besides  its  commercial  and  military  importance, 
Aqnilcia  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  a territory 
of  the  greatest  fertility;  it  was  especially  noted  for 
the  abnndance  of  its  wine.  (Herodian.  viii.  2.)  Nor 
was  the  situation,  in  ancient  times,  considered  un- 
healthy, the  neighbouring  lagunes,  like  those  of 
Altinuin  and  Ravenna,  being  open  to  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tides,  which  are  distinctly  seasible  in 
this  part  of  the  Adriatic.  (Vitruv.  i.  4.  §11; 
Strab.  v.  p.  212;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  1.  p.  9.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  river  Natiso  as  navigable  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Aquileia  (v.  p.  214);  but  this  could 
never  have  been  adapted  for  large  vessels,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  existed  from  an  early  period  a 
port  or  emporium  on  (he  little  L-land  of  Gradus,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  entrance  of  the  lagnnes. 
We  even  learn  that  this  island  was,  at  one  time, 
joined  to  tho  mainland  by  a paved  causeway,  which 
S must  certainly  hare  been  a Roman  work.  But  the 
name  of  Gradus  does  not  occur  till  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  (P.  Diac.  ii.  10,  iii.  25,  v.  17), 
when  it  became,  for  a time,  a considerable  city,  but 
afterwards  fell  into  decay,  and  is  now  a poor  place, 
with  about  2000  inhabitants;  it  is  still  culled 
Grado.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUILO'NIA  (’ AitoviXtovla,  Ptol.).  The  exist- 
ence of  two  cities  of  this  name,  both  situated  in 
Samnium,  appears  to  be  clearly  established;  though 
: they  have  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as  iden- 
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lical.  1.  A city  of  the  llirpini,  situated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Apulia,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy, both  of  whom  distinctly  assign  it  to  the  Hir- 
pini,  and  not  to  Sarnnium  proper;  while  the  Tabula 
places  it  on  the  Via  Appia,  .'17  M.  P.  from  Aeculanum 
and  6 from  the  Pons  Aufidi  (Ponlo  Sta  Vaiere)  on 
the  road  to  Venusia.  These  distances  coincide  well 
with  the  situation  of  the  modem  city  of  Ixiccdogna, 
the  name  of  which  closely  resembles  the  Oscan 
form  of  Aquilonia,  which,  as  we  learn  from  coins, 
was  “ Akudunniu.”  The  combination  of  these 
circumstances  leaves  little  doubt  that  Lactdogita , 
which  is  certainly  an  ancient  city,  represents  the 
Aquilonia  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Tabula.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  s.  71; 
Tab.  Peut;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  274;  Roma- 
nelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  345.)  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  position  of  Aquilonia  with  the  de- 
tails given  by  Livy  (x.  38 — 43)  concerning  a city 
of  the  same  name  in  Sarnnium,  which  bore  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  campaign  of  the  consuls  Carvi- 
lius  and  Papirius  in  B.  c.  293. 

2.  The  city  thus  mentioned  by  Livy  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Pontri  or 
central  Samnites,  to  which  the  whole  operations  of 
the  campaign  seem  to  have  been  confined,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  geography  of  them  is 
throughout  very  obscure.  It  was  little  more  than 
20  miles  from  Com  ini  um,  a place  of  which  the  site 
is  unfortunately  equally  uncertain  [Cominium],  and 
apparently  not  more  than  a long  day's  march  from 
Bovianum,  as  after  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites  by 
Papirius  near  Aquilonia,  we  are  told  that  the  nobility 
and  cavalry  took  refuge  at  Bovianum,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  cohorts  which  had  been  sent  to  Comi- 
ni um  made  good  their  retreat  to  the  same  city. 
Papirius,  after  making  himself  master  of  Aquilonia, 
which  he  burnt  to  the  ground,  proceeded  to  besiege 
Saepinum,  still  in  the  direction  of  Bovianum.  Hence 
it  seems  certain  that  both  Aquilonia  and  Cominium 
must  be  placed  in  the  heart  of  Sarnnium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Pentri : but  the  exact  site  of  neither 
can  be  determined  with  any  certainty:  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  both  destroyed  at  an  early 
period.  Ilomanelli,  who  justly  regards  the  Aqui- 
lonia of  Livy  as  distinct  from  the  city  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  is  on  tho  other  hand  certainly  mistaken  in 
transferring  it  to  Agnonc  in  the  north  of  Sarnnium. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  493 — 500.) 

The  coins  which  bear  the  Oscan  legend  akvdvn- 
XIV  in  retrograde  characters,  attributed  by  earlier 
numismatists  to  Acherontia,  are  now  admitted  to 
belong  to  Aquilonia  (Friedliinder,  Oskischen  Mun- 
zfu,  p.  54),  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  city  of  that 
name  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini.  [E.  II.  B.] 

AQLTNUM  ('Akovimov:  Elk.  Aquinas,  -fttis  : 
Aquino).  1 . One  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
Volsciuns,  was  situated  on  the  Via  Latina  between 
Fabratcria  and  Casinum,  about  4 miles  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris.  Strabo  erroneously  describes  it 
as  situated  on  the  river  Mclpis  (Jfeljf),  from  which 
it  is  in  fact  distant  above  4 miles,  la  common  with  j 
the  other  Volscian  cities  it  was  included  in  Latiuin 
in  the  more  extended  use  of  that  term : hence  it  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a Latin  city,  and  is  in- 
cluded by  Pliny  in  the  First  Region  of  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  Augustus.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 63; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  a 9;  Strab.  v.  p.  237;  Itin.  Ant.  p. 

•303.)  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  in  history  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Volscians,  or  those 
with  the  Samnites;  and  is  first  found  during  the 
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Seoond  Punic  War  on  occasion  of  the  march  of  Han- 
nibal upon  Rome  by  the  Via  Latina.  (Liv.  xxvi. 
9;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.)  But  all  writers  agree  in  describ- 
ing it  as  a populous  and  flourishing  place  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Cicero,  who 
had  a villa  there,  and  on  account  of  its  neighbour- 
hood to  Arpinum,  repeatedly  alludes  to  it,  terms  it 
“ frequens  municipium,”  and  Silius  Italicus  “ ingens 
Aquinum."  Strabo  also  calls  it  “ a large  city."  (Cic. 
pro  Chient.  68,  Phil.  ii.  41,  pro  PUmc.  9,  ad  Att. 
v.  I,  ad  Pam.  ix.  24,  &c.;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  405;  Strab. 
v.  p.  237.)  We  learn  from  the  Liber  Colonianun 
that  it  received  a Roman  colony  under  the  Second 
Triumvirate,  and  both  Pliny  and  Tacitus  mention  it 
as  a place  of  colonial  rank  under  the  Empire.  Nu- 
merous inscriptions  also  prove  that  it  continued  a 
flourishing  city  throughout  that  period.  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  229;  Tac.  Hist.  i.  88,  ii.  63;  Plin.  L c.)  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  tho  poet  Juvenal,  as  he  himself 
tells  us  (iii  319):  as  well  as  of  the  Emperor  Pes- 
cennius  Niger.  (Ael.  Spartian.  Ptsc.  i.)  Horace 
speaks  of  it  as  noted  for  a kind  of  purple  dye,  but  of 
inferior  quality  to  the  finer  sorts.  ( Ep . i.  10,  27.) 

The  modern  city  of  Aquino  is  a very  poor  place, 
with  little  more  than  1000  inhabitants,  but  still  re- 
tains its  episcopal  see,  which  it  preserved  throughout 
the  middle  ages.  It  still  occupies  a part  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  in  a broad  fertile  plain,  which 
extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  the  river 
Liris  on  one  side  and  tho  Melpis  on  the  other.  It 
was  completely  traversed  by  the  Via  Latina,  con.-i- 
derablc  portions  of  which  arc  still  preserved,  as  well 
as  a part  of  the  ancient  walls,  built  of  large  stones 
without  cement.  An  old  church  called  the  Vesco- 
vado  is  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple, 
and  considerable  remains  of  two  others  are  still  vi- 
sible, which  are  commonly  regarded,  but  without  any 
real  authority,  ns  those  of  Ceres  Helvina  and  Diana, 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  (iii.  320).  Besides  these  there 
exist  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  a theatre,  a triumphal  arch,  and  va- 
rious other  edifices,  mostly  constructed  of  brickwork 
in  the  style  called  opus  reticulaium.  The  numerous 
inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  here  men- 
tion the  existence  of  various  temples  and  colleges  of 
priests,  as  well  as  companies  of  artisans:  all  proving 
the  importance  of  Aquinum  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Hoore’s  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.279 — 283; 
Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  384 — 388;  Cayro,  Storia  di 
Aquino,  4to.  Nap.  1808,  where  all  the  inscriptions 
relating  to  Aquinum  will  be  found  collected,  vol.  i. 
p.  360,  &c.,  but  including  many  spurious  ones.) 
There  exist  coins  of  Aquinum  with  the  head  of 
Minerva  on  one  side  and  a cock  on  the  other,  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Coles  and 
Sue&sa.  (Millingen,  Numism.  do  Vitaliy  p.  220.) 
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2.  Among  the  obscure  names  enumerated  by 
Pliny  (iii.  15.  s.  20)  in  the  Eighth  Region  (Gallia 
Cispodana)  are  “ Salt  us  G&lliani  qui  cognominantur 
Aquinatcs,”  but  their  position  and  the  origin  of  the 
name  are  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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AQUITA'NIA.  AQUITA'KI  (’ArnffroWa,  ’Ajcvi- 
ravoi.  Strab.).  Caesar  ( B . G.  i.  1)  makes  Aqui- 
tania one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  country  which 
he  calls  Gallia.  The  Garumna  ( Garonne ) divided 
the  Aquitani  from  the  Celtae  or  the  Galli,  as  the 
Romans  called  them.  Aquitania  extended  from  the 
Garumna  to  the  Pyrenees : its  western  boundary 
was  the  ocean.  Its  boundaries  are  not  more  accu- 
rately defined  by  Caesar,  who  did  not  visit  the  coun- 
try until  B.  c.  50.  ( B . G . viii.  46.)  In  b.  c.  56 
he  sent  P.  Crass  us  into  Aquitania  with  a force  to 
prevent  the  Aquitani  assisting  the  Galli  ( B . G.  iii. 
11,20,  Ac.);  and  he  informs  us  incidentally  that 
the  towns  of  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  Carcaso  ( Cercas- 
sone),  and  Narbo  (Xar  bonne)  were  included  within 
the  Roman  Gallia  Provincia,  and  thus  enables  ns 
-to  fix  the  eastern  boundary  of  Aquitania  at  this  time 
within  certain  limits.  A large  part  of  the  Aqui- 
tani submitted  to  Crass  us.  Finally  all  the  cities  of 
Aquitania  gave  Caesar  hostages.  ( B . G.  viii.  46.) 
Augustus,  b.  c.  27,  made  a new  division  of  Gallia 
into  four  parts  (Strab.  p.  177);  but  this  division 
did  not  affect  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Aquitani, 
who  were  still  divided  as  before  from  the  Celtae  (who 
were  included  in  Narbonensis)  on  the  east  by  the 
heights  on  the  Cevenna  ( Ce  vermes) ; which  range  ! 
is  stated  by  Strabo  not  quite  correctly  to  extend 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  near  Lyon.  But  Augustus 
extended  the  boundaries  of  Aquitania  north  of  the 
Garumna,  by  adding  to  Aquitania  fourteen  tribes 
north  of  the  Garonne.  Under  the  Lower  Empire 
Aquitania  was  further  subdivided.  [Gallla.] 

The  chief  tribes  included  within  the  Aquitania 
of  Augustus  were  these:  Tarbclli,  Cocogates,  Bi- 
gerriones,  Sibuzates,  Preciani,  Convenae,  Ausci, 
Garites,  Garumni,  Datii,  Sotiates,  (liquidates  Cam- 
pestres,  Sucasses,  Tarusatcs,  Vocates,  Vasates,  Elu- 
sates,  Atures,  Bituriges  Vivisci,  Meduh ; north  of  | 
the  Garumna.  the  Petrocorii,  Nitiobriges,  Cadurci,  | 
Ruteni,  Gahali,  Vellavi,  Arvemi,  Lemoviccs,  San- 
tones,  Pictones,  Bituriges  Cubi.  The  Aquitania  of . 
Augustus  comprehended  all  that  country  north  of 
the  Garonne  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Allier,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Loire,  below  the 
influx  of  the  Allier , and  a large  port  of  the  Celtae 
were  thus  included  in  the  division  of  Aquitania. 
Strabo  indeed  observes,  that  this  new  arrangement 
extended  Aquitania  in  one  part  even  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  for  it  took  in  the  Helvii.  The  name  Aqui- 
tauia  was  retained  in  the  middle  ages ; and  after  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Cliarlemagne,  Aqui- 
tania formed  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  France, 
the  other  two  being  the  France  of  that  period  in  its 
proper  restricted  sense,  and  Bretagne ; and  a king  of 
Aquitaine,  whose  power  or  whose  pretensions  extended 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  crowned  at 
Poitiers.  ( Thierry,  Lettres  sur  ITIistuire  de  France , 
Na  xi.)  But  the  geographical  extent  of  the  term 
Aquitania  was  limited  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Basques  or  Vaacooes,  who  settled  between  the  Py- 
renees and  the  Garonne,  and  gave  their  name  Gas- 
cogne to  a part  of  the  SW.  of  France.  The  name 
Aquitania  became  corrupted  into  G uterine,  a di- 
vision of  France  up  to  1789,  and  the  last  trace  of 
the  ancient  name  of  Aquitania. 

The  Aquitani  had  neither  the  same  language, 
nor  the  same  physical  characters  as  the  Celtae. 
(Caes.  B.  (?.  i.  1 ; Strab.  pp.  177,  189 ; Amin.  Marc, 
xv.  11,  who  here  merely  copies  Caesar.)  In  both 
tbcac  respects,  Strabo  says,  that  they  resembled  the 
Iberi,  more  than  the  Celtae.  When  P.  Crassus 
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invaded  this  country,  the  Aquitani  sent  for  and  got 
assistance  from  their  nearest  neighbours  in  Spain, 
which,  in  some  degree,  confirms  the  opinion  of  their 
being  of  Iberian  stock.  When  they  opposed  Crassus, 
they  had  for  their  king,  or  commander-in-chief, 
Adcantuannus,  who  had  about  him  a body  of  600 
devoted  men,  called  Soldurii,  who  were  bound  to 
one  another  not  to  survive  if  any  ill  luck  bcfcl  their 
friends.  The  Aquitani  were  skilled  in  countermin- 
ing, for  which  operation  they  were  qualified  by 
working  the  minerals  of  their  country.  The  com- 
plete reduction  of  the  Aquitani  was  effected  b.  c.  28, 
by  the  proconsul  M.  Valerius  Messalla,  wto  had  a 
triumph  for  his  success.  (Sueton.  Aug.  21 ; Ap- 
pian.  B.  C.  iv.  38;  Tibullus,  ii.  1.  33.)  As  the 
Aquitani  had  a marked  nationality,  it  was  Roman 
policy  to  confound  them  with  the  Celtae,  which 
was  effected  by  the  new  division  of  Augustus.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  Aquitani  is 
derived  from  the  numerous  mineral  springs  (aquae) 
which  exist  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
which  supposition  implies  that  Aq  is  a native  name 
for  “water."  Pliny  (iv.  19),  when  he  enumerates 
the  tribes  of  Aquitanica,  speaks  of  a people  called 
Aquitani,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. In  another  passage  (iv.  17),  he  says,  that 
Aquitanica  was  first  called  Armorica;  which  as- 
sertion may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the  blun- 
ders of  this  writer.  [Armorica.] 

The  Aquitania  of  Caesar  comprised  the  flat, 
dreary  region  south  of  the  Garonne , along  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  called  Lee  Landes , and  the  nu- 
merous valleys  on  the  north  face  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  are  drained  by  the  A dour,  and  by  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  Garonne . The  best  part  of  it 
contained  the  modem  departments  of  Basses  and 
Hautes  Pyrenees.  [G.  L.] 

AR.  [Arkopolis.] 

ARA  LUGDUNENSIS.  [Luodu*um.] 

AKA  UBIORUM,  an  altar  and  sacred  place  in 
the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine.  The  priest  of  the  place  was  a German. 
(Tacit.  Arm.  i.  57.)  This  altar  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  tune  of  Tiberius.  In  a.  i>.  14,  Germanicns 
was  at  the  Ara  Ubiorum,  then  the  winter -quarters 
of  the  first  and  twentieth  legions,  and  of  some 
VetermnL  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  39.)  In  the  time  ot 
Vespasian  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  19,  25),  Bonna  ( Bonn ), 
on  the  Rhine,  is  spoken  of  as  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  first  legion.  As  the  winter-quarters  seem  to 
have  been  permanent  stations,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Ara  Ubiorum  and  Bonna  maybe  the  same  place.  The 
Ara  Ubiorum  is  placed,  by  Tacitus,  sixty  miles  (sexa- 
gesimum  apud  lapidem,  Ann.  x.  45),  from  Vetera, 
the  quarters  of  the  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions ; and 
Vetera  is  fixed  by  D’Anville  at  Xanten,  near  the 
Rhine,  in  the  former  duchy  of  Cleves.  This  dis- 
tance measured  along  the  road  by  the  Rhine  brings 
us  about  Bonn.  The  distance  from  Vetera  to  Co- 
logne, which  some  writers  would  make  the  site  of 
the  Ara  Ubiorum,  is  only  about  42  Gallic  leagues, 
the  measure  which  D’Anville  assumes  that  we  must 
adopt.  If  we  go  a few  miles  north  of  Bonn,  to  a 
small  eminence  named  God  es  berg,  which  may  mean 
God’s  Hill,  or  Mons  Socer,  we  find  that  the  distance 
from  Vetera  is  57  Gallic  leagues,  and  this  will  suit 
very  well  the  60  of  Tacitus,  who  may  have  used 
round  numbers.  If  we  compare  the  passages  of 
Tacitus  (Amt.  i.  37,  39),  it  appears  that  ho  means 
the  same  place  by  the  “ Civitas  Ubiorum,"  and  the 
“ Ara  Ubiorum."  By  combining  these  i*u>aagea 
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with  one  in  the  Histories  (Agrippinenses,  iv.  28), 
some  have  concluded  that  the  Ara  Ubiorum  is 
Cologne.  Bat  Cologne  was  not  a Roman  foundation, 
at  least  under  the  name  of  Colonia  Agrippinensis, 
until  the  time  of  Caudius,  A.  .51;  and  the  iden- 
tity, or  proximity,  of  the  Civitas  Ubiorum,  and  of 
the  Ara  Ubiorum,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  seems  to 
be  established  by  the  expressions  in  the  Annals  (i. 
37,  39);  and  the  Ara  Ubiorum  is  near  Bonn.  [G.L.] 

ARABIA  (n  'ApaSia:  Eth.  "Apaf;  ’ApaSios, 
Her. ; *Apa€os,  Aesch.  Per s.  318,  fern.  ’ApdSiaaa, 
Tzetz. ; Arabs ; pi.  "ApaSes,  ‘ApdSioi,  "ApaSoi,  Arhbes, 
Ar&bi,  Arabii:  Adj.  ’Apcfeior,  'ApaSmis,  Arabus, 
Arabius,  Arabicus:  the  A is  short,  but  forms  with 
the  A long  and  the  r doubled  are  also  found : native 
names,  Belad-eLA  rob,  L e.  Land  of  the  Arabs,  Jezi- 
r&t-el-Arab , L e.  Peninsula  of  the  Arabs  ; Persian 
and  Turkish,  Arabistdn : Arabia ),  the  westernmost 
of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia,  is  one 
of  the  most  imperfectly  known  regions  of  the  civilized 
world ; but  yet  among  the  most  interesting,  as  one 
of  the  earliest  scats  of  the  great  Semitic  race,  who 
have  preserved  in  it  their  national  characteristics 
and  independence  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  to 
the  present  hour  ; and  as  the  source  and  centre  of 
the  most  tremendous  revolution  that  ever  altered  the 
condition  of  the  nations. 

I.  Names.  — The  name  by  which  the  country 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  by  wliich 
we  still  denote  it,  is  that  in  use  among  the  natives. 
But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Hebrews, 
from  which  we  derive  our  first  information,  did  not 
use  the  name  Arabia  till  after  the  time  of  Solomon: 
the  reason  may  have  been  that  it  was  only  then  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  country  yroperly 
so  called,  namely  the  peninsula  itself,  S.  of  a line 
drawn  between  the  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  notion  that  the  whole  coun- 
try was  assigned  to  Ishmael  and  peopled  by  his  de- 
scendants is  a mere  misunderstanding  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  (See  below,  § IV'.)  It  was 
only  in  the  X.  part  of  Arabia  that  the  Ishmaelitea 
settled;  and  it  is  to  that  portion  of  the  country, 
almost  exclusively,  that  we  must  apply  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  it  is  spoken  of 
as  Eretz-Kedem  or  Kedemah,  i.  c.  Ixind  of  the 
East , and  its  people  as  the  Beni-Kedem , i.  e.  Sons 
of  the  East;  the  region,  namely,  immediately  East 
of  Palestine  ( Gen.  xxv.  6 ; Judges,  vi.  3 ; Job,  i.  3 ; 
J Kings  iv.  30;  Isaiah,  xi.  14:  comp,  y dvaroAi }, 
Malt.  ii.  1 ).  When  the  term  Kedem  seems  to  refer 
to  parts  of  the  peninsula  more  to  the  S.,  the  natural 
explanation  is  that  its  use  was  extended  indefinitely 
to  regions  adjoining  those  to  which  it  was  at  first 
applied. 

The  word  Arab , which  first  occurs  after  the  time 
of  Solomon,  is  also  applied  to  only  a small  portion 
of  the  country.  Like  such  names  as  Moab,  Edom, 
and  others,  it  is  used  both  as  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try and  as  the  collective  name  of  the  people,  who 
were  called  individually  Arabi , and  in  later  Hebrew 
Arbi,  pi .Arbim  and  Arbiim.  Those  denoted  by  it 
arc  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  N.  deserts  and  the 
commercial  people  along  the  N.  part  of  the  E.  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Chron.  ix.  14,  xvii.  11,  xxi.  16, 
xxii.  1,  xxvi.7 ; Isaiah , xiii.20,  xxi.  13;  Jer.  iii.  2, 
xxv.  24;  Ezek.  xxvii.  21  ; Nth.  ii.  19,  iv.  7).  At 
what  time  the  name  was  extended  to  the  whole 
peninsula  is  uncertain. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Arab , various  opinions 
have  been  broached.  The  common  native  tradition 
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deduces  it  from  Yarab,  the  son  of  Joktan,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  race.  The  late  Professor  Rosen  derived 
it  from  the  verbal  root  yaraba  (Hcb.  arab.),  to  set 
or  go  down  ( as  the  sun),  with  reference  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Arabia  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
earliest  abodes  of  the  Semitic  race.  Others  seek  its 
origin  in  arabah,  a desert,  the  name  actually  em- 
ployed, in  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  denote  the  region  E.  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea, 
as  tar  S.  as  the  Ael&nitic  or  E.  head  of  the  Red  Sea; 
in  fact  the  original  Arabia,  an  important  part  of 
which  district,  namely  the  valley  extending  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf,  bears  to  this  day  the 
name  of  Wady-el- Arabah. 

The  Greeks  received  the  name  from  the  Eastern 
nations  ; and  invented,  according  to  their  practice 
of  personifying  in  such  cases,  an  Arabia,  wife  of 
Aegyptus.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  § 5.) 

1L  Situation,  Boundaries,  Extent,  and  Divi- 
sions. — The  peninsula  of  Arabia,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  lies  between  12°  and  30°  X.  lat., 
and  between  32°  and  59°  E.  long.  It  is  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  tropics;  being  divided 
into  two  almost  equal  parts  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
which  passes  through  the  city  of  Muscat,  about 
1°  N.  of  the  E.  promontory,  and  on  the  W.  nearly 
half  way  between  Mecca  and  Medina.  It  projects 
into  the  sea  between  Africa  and  the  rest  of  Asia,  in 
a sort  of  liatchct  shape,  being  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Arabicus  Sinus  {Red  Sea),  as  far  as  its 
southernmost  point,  where  the  narrow  strait  of 
Bab-el- Mandeb  scarcely  cuts  it  off  from  Africa;  on 
the  S.  and  SE.  by  the  Sinus  Paragon  ( Gulf  of 
Oman),  and  Erythraeum  Mare  ( Indian  Ocean); 
and  on  the  NE.  by  the  Pcraicus  Sinus  ( Persian 
Gulf).  On  tiie  N.  it  is  connected  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia  by  the  Isthmus,  extending  for  about 
800  miles  across  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Aelaniti- 
cus  (G.  of  Akabah).  A line  drawn  across  this 
Isthmus,  and  coinciding  almost  exactly  with  the 
parallel  of  30°  N.  iat.,  would  represent  very  nearly 
the  northern  boundary,  as  at  present  defined,  and  as 
often  understood  in  ancient  times;  bnt,  if  used  to 
represent  the  view  of  the  ancient  writers  in  general, 
it  would  be  a limit  altogether  arbitrary,  and  often 
entirely  false.  From  the  very  nature  of  tire  country, 
the  wandering  tribes  of  N.  Arabia,  the  children  of 
the  Desert,  always  did,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  roam 
over  that  triangular  extension  of  their  deserts  which 
runs  up  northwards  between  Syria  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, as  a region  which  no  other  people  has  ever 
disputed  with  them,  though  it  has  often  been  as- 
signed to  Syria  by  geographers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  including  the  Arabs  themselves.  Generally, 
the  ancient  geographers  followed  nature  and  fact  in 
assigning  the  greater  part  of  this  desert  to  Arabia ; 
the  N.  limits  of  which  were  roughly  determined  by 
the  presence  of  Palmyra,  which,  with  the  surround- 
ing country,  from  Antilihanus  to  the  Euphrates,  as 
far  S.  on  the  river  as  Tbapsacus  at  least,  was  always 
reckoned  a part  of  Syria.  The  peninsula  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  was  also  reckoned  a 
part  of  Arabia.  Hence  the  boundary  of  Arabia,  on  the 
land  side, may  be  drawn  pretty  much  as  follows : from 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Herodpolis  ( G.  of  Suez),  an 
imaginary  and  somewhat  indeterminate  line,  run- 
ning-NE.  across  the  desert  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  “ river  of  Egypt”  (the  brook  EL 
A rish),  divided  Arabia  from  Egypt : tbencc,  turning 
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eastward,  the  boundary  towards  Palestine  varied  as  if  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Arabia,  however  well  the 
with  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Jews  and  Idumeans  name,  in  this  sense,  would  apply  to  a portion  of  it. 
[Idumaea]  : then,  passing  round  the  SE.  part  of  This  division  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  Ara- 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  keeping  E.  of  the  volley  of  the  bians  themselves,  who  confine  the  name  of  A rab- 
Jordan,  so  as  to  leave  to  Palestine  the  district  of  land  to  the  peninsula  itself,  and  assign  the  greater 
Perea;  then  running  along  the  E.  foot  of  Antili-  part  of  Petraca  to  Egypt,  and  the  rest  to  Syria,  and 
ban  us,  or  retiring  farther  to  the  E.,  according  to  the  call  the  desert  N.  of  the  peninsula  the  Syrian 
varying  extent  assigned  to  Co  elk  Syiua  ; and  turn-  Desert,  notwithstanding  that  they  themselves  are 
ing  eastward  at  about  34°  N.  lot.,  so  as  to  pass  S.  of  the  masters  of  it. 

the  territory  of  Palmyra;  it  reached  the  right  bank  III.  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography. — 
of  the  Euphrates  somewhere  S.  of  Thapsacus;  and  Though  assigned  to  Asia,  in  the  division  of  the  world 
followed  the  course  of  that  river  to  the  Persian  which  has  always  prevailed,  Arabia  has  been  often 
Gulf,  except  where  portions  of  land  on  the  right  said  to  belong  more  properly  to  Africa,  both  in  its 


bank,  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  people  of 
Babylonia,  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  that 
country.  (Coinp.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765 ; Plin.  vi.  28. 
s.  32  ; Ptol.  v.  17.) 

But  even  a wider  extent  is  often  given  to  Arabia 
both  on  the  NE.  and  on  the  W.  On  the  former 
ride,  Xenophon  gives  the  name  of  Arabia  to  the 
sandy  tract  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
Mesopotamia  S.  of  the  Cliaboras.  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
Araxes  (Khabour) ; and  certainly,  according  to  his 
minute  and  lively  description,  this  region  was  tho- 
roughly Arabian  in  its  physical  characteristics,  ani- 
mals, and  products  ( A nab . i.  5.  § 1).  The  S.  part 
of  Mesopotamia  is  at  present  called  Irak-Arabi. 
Pliny  aho  applies  the  name  of  Arabia  to  the  part  of 
Mesopotamia  adjoining  the  Euphrates,  so  far  X.  as  to 
include  Edesaa  and  the  country  opposite  to  Comma- 
gene  ; almost,  therefore,  or  quite  to  the  confines  of 
Armenia;  and  he  makes  Singara  the  capital  of  a 
tribe  of  Arabs,  called  Praetavi  (v.  24.  *.  20,  21); 
and  when  he  comes  expressly  to  describe  Arabia,  he 
repeats  his  statement  more  distinctly,  and  says  that 
Arabia  descends  from  M.  Ainanus  over  against 
Cilicia  and  Commagenc  (vi.  28.  s.  32 ; comp.  Plat. 
Pomp.  39;  Diod.  xix.  94;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  12).  On 
the  west,  Herodotus  (ii.  12)  regards  Syria  as  form- 
ing the  seaboard  of  Arabia.  Damascus  and  its 
territory  belonged  to  Arabia  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul 
(GaL  i.  17);  and  the  whole  of  Palestine  E.  of  the 
Jordan  was  frequently  included  under  the  name. 
Nay,  even  on  the  W.  ride  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  part 
of  Egypt  between  the  margin  of  the  Nile  Valley 
and  tiie  coast  was  called  Arabiae  Nomos,  and  was 
considered  by  Herodotus  as  part  of  Arabia.  The 
propriety  of  the  designation  will  be  seen  under  the 
next  head. 

The  surface  of  Arabia  is  calculated  to  bo  about 
four  times  that  of  France:  its  greatest  length  from 
N.  to  S.  about  1 ,500  miles ; its  average  breadth  about 
800  miles,  and  its  area  about  1 ,200,000  sq.  miles. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  in  general  divided 
Arabia  into  two  parts,  Arabia  Drserta  (ii  (pvfxos 
*A paSia),  namely,  the  northern  desert  between  Syria 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  Arabia  Felix  (n  tbicu/xaiy 
'ApaSia),  comprising  the  whole  of  the  actual  penin- 
sula (Ihod.  Sic.  ii.  48.  foil.;  Strab.  xvi.  p.767; 
Mela,  iii.8;  Plin.vi.28.  s.32).  Respecting  the  origin 
of  the  appellation  Felix,  see  below  (§  III).  The  third 
division,  Arabia  Petraea  ( b II trpala  'ApaSia)  is 
first  distinctly  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  § 1). 
It  included  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  between  the  two 
gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  mountain  range  of 
Idumea  (Mt.  Seir),  which  runs  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  ( Gulf  of  Akabah);  and  de- 
rived its  name,  primarily,  from  the  city  of  Pktka 
(jj  ’A paSia  b i»  fl rrp$,  Dioscor.  de  Mat.  Med.  i.  91 ; 
b Kara  tV  TUrpav  ’A paSia,  Agathem.  Gtogr.  ii.  6), 
not,  as  is  often  supposed,  from  its  physical  character, 


physical  characteristics  and  in  its  position.  The 
remark  rests  on  a somewhat  hasty  analogy  ; what 
there  is  in  it  of  soundness  merely  amounts  to  an 
illustration  of  the  entire  want  of  scientific  classifica- 
tion in  our  division  of  the  world.  Ethnographically , 
Arabia  belongs  decidedly  to  Western  Asia,  but  so  do 
the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  both  in  S. 
Europe  and  N.  Africa  : they  all  belong,  in  fact,  to  a 
great  zone,  extending  NW.  and  SE.  from  India  to 
the  Atlantic  N.  of  M.  Atlas.  Physically , Arabia 
belongs  neither  to  Africa  nor  to  Asia,  but  to  another 
great  zone,  which  extends  from  the  Atlantic  S.  of 
the  Atlas  through  Central  Africa  and  Central  Asia; 
consisting  of  a high  table-land,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  supported  on  its  N.  and  S.  margins  by  lofty 
mountains;  and  broken  by  deep  transverse  vallies, 
of  which  the  basins  of  the  Nile,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Thus 
Arabia  stands  in  tho  closest  physical  connection,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  great  African  Desert  (Sa- 
hara), in  which  Egypt  Proper  is  a mere  chasm,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  great  Desert  of  Iran  ; 
the  continuity  being  broken,  on  the  former  side,  by 
the  valley  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  latter,  by  that 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
which  determine  the  limits  of  the  country  without 
separating  it  physically  from  the  great  central  desert 
plateau  which  intersects  our  tripartite  continent. 

General  Outline.  — The  outline  of  the  country  is 
defined  by  the  strongly  marked  promontories  of  Po- 
seidonium  (Has  Mohammed)  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  Red  Sea;  Palindromus  (C.  Bab-el-  Mandeb)  on 
the  SW.T  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  ; Syagrus 
or  Corodamum  (Has -el- Had)  on  the  extreme  E.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Paragon  Sinus  ( Gulf  of  Oman); 
and  Macela  (Has  Muscndom),  NW.  of  the  former, 
the  long  tongue  of  land  which  extends  northwards 
from  Oman,  dividing  the  Gulf  of  Oman  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  These  headlands  mark  out  the  coast 
into  four  parts,  the  first  of  which,  along  the  Red  Sea, 
forms  a slightly  concave  waving  line  (neglecting  of 
course  minor  irregularities)  facing  somewhat  W.  of 
SW.;  the  second,  along  the  Erythraeum  Mare  (Gulf 
of  Bab-el  Mandeb,  and  Arabian  Sea)  forms  an  ir- 
regular convex  line  facing  the  SE.  generally  (this 
side  might  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  Has  FartaJc, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  W.  of 
which  the  aspect  is  somewhat  S.  of  SE.):  the  third, 
along  tho  Gulf  of  Oman,  forms  a waving  concave 
line  facing  the  NE. ; and  the  fourth,  along  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  sweeps  round  in  a deep  curve  convex  to 
the  N.,  as  far  as  EUKatif  broken  however  by  the 
great  tongue  of  land  which  ends  in  Has  Anfir;  and 
from  EUKatif  it  passes  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  in 
a line  nearly  straight,  facing  the  NE.  The  last 
two  portions  might  be  included  in  one,  as  the  NE. 
side  of  the  peninsula.  The  SW.  and  SE.  sales  are 
very  nearly  of  equal  length,  namely,  in  round  nam- 
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here,  above  1000  geographical  miles  in  a straight 
line,  and  the  whole  NE.  side  is  little  less,  perhaps 
no  less  if  the  great  curve  of  the  Persian  Golf  be 
allowed  for.  The  form  of  the  peninsula  has  been 
likened  above  to  a hatchet ; the  ancients  compared 
it  also  to  the  skin  of  a leopard,  the  spots  denoting 
the  oases  in  the  desert : but  some  take  this  figure 
to  refer  to  the  Syrian  Desert,  or  Arabia  Deserta. 

Structure  of  Surface.  — The  peninsula  consists 
of  an  elevated  table-land,  which,  as  far  as  any  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  in  our  very  scanty  knowledge  of 
the  interior,  seems  to  rise  to  about  8000  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  the  N.  it  slopes  down  gradually  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  On  the  other  sides  it  de- 
scends more  or  less  abruptly,  in  a scries  of  mountain 
terraces,  to  a flat  belt  of  sandy  ground,  which  runs 
round  the  whole  const  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  {Gulf  of  Akabah)  ; but  with 
very  different  breadths.  The  interior  table-land 
is  called  ELJabal,  the  Bills,  or  EUNejd,  the 
Highlands;  and  the  flat  margin  El-Gaur  or  EL 
Tehama , the  Lowlands.  The  latter  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  raised  from  the  bed  of  the 
sea ; and  the  process  is  going  on,  especially  on  the  i 
W.  coast,  where  both  the  land  and  the  coral  reefs 
are  rising  and  advancing  towards  each  other. 

Along  the  N.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast  (El  II e- 
jaz),  the  hills  come  very  near  the  sea : further  S., 
on  the  coast  of  El- Yemen,  the  TeMma  widens,  being 
two  days’ journey  across  near  Loheia  and  ffodeida,  and 
a day’s  journey  at  Mokha , where  the  retreat  of  the  sea 
is  marked  by  the  town  of  Muza  ( Mousa ),  which  is 
mentioned  as  a seaport  in  the  Periplus  ascribed  to 
Arrian  (c.  5),  but  is  now  several  miles  inland.  Along 
the  SE.  coast,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  the  belt  of  low- 
land is  narrow ; as  also  on  the  coast  of  Oman , except 
about  the  middle,  where  it  is  a day’s  journey  wide: 
in  other  parts  the  hills  almost  join  the  sea. 

Of  the  highland  very  little  is  known.  It  appears 
to  possess  no  considerable  rivers,  and  but  few,  com- 
paratively to  its  size,  of  those  sheltered  spots  where 
a spring  or  streamlet,  perennial  or  intermittent,  flows 
through  a depression  in  the  surface,  protected  by 
hills  from  the  sands  around,  in  which  the  palm  tree 
and  other  plants  can  flourish.  The  well-known 
Greek  name  of  such  islands  in  the  sea  of  sand,  oasis 
or  auasis,  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Arabic 
name  Wady,  which  is  also  used,  wherever  the  Ara- 
bians have  settled,  to  denote  a valley  through  which 
a stream  flows.  So  few  are  these  spots  in  the  high- 
land that  water  must  generally  be  obtained  by  dig- 
ging deep  wells.  The  highland  has  its  regular  rainy 
season,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  rains  fall  much  less  frequently  in  the 
lowlands,  sometimes  not  for  years  together.  At 
other  times  there  are  slight  showers  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  dew  is  copious  even  in  the  driest  dis- 
tricts. As,  however,  the  periodic  rains  of  the  high- 
land fall  al*)  in  the  mountains  on  its  margin,  these 
mountains  abound  in  springs,  which  form  rivers  that 
flow  down  into  the  thirsty  soil  of  the  Tehama.  Such 
rivers  are  for  the  most  part  ost  in  the  sand  ; but 
others,  falling  into  natural  depressions  in  the  sur- 
face, form  verdant  t cadys,  especially  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  W.  coast  (El-  Yemen),  where  some  consider- 
able streams  reach  the  sea. 

The  fertility  of  these  wadys , enhanced  by  the 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  sands,  together  with 
the  beauty  of  the  overhanging  terraces,  enriched 
with  aromatic  plants,  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of 
M Happy,"  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  applied 
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first,  it  would  seem,  to  Yemen,  and  then  extended  to 
the  whole  peninsula.  (Plin.  xii.  13.  s.  30,  folk: 
Strab.,  Herod.,  Agathem.,  &c.  Ac. ; and  especially 
the  verses  of  Dion.  Perieg.  925,  foil.).  Even  for 
the  former  district,  the  title  of  Arahy  the  Blest  is 
somewhat  of  a poetic  fiction ; and  its  use  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  much  Oriental  exaggera- 
tion in  the  accounts  given  by  the  Arabs  of  tbeir 
country,  and  no  little  freedom  of  fancy  in  those  who 
accepted  them;  while,  in  its  usual  application  to  the 
peninsula  in  general,  the  best  parallel  to  Arabia 
Felix  may  be  found,  — passing  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  “ from  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice,"  and 
from  the  poetic  to  the  prosaic,  — in  that  climax  of  all 
infelicitous  nomenclature,  Boothia  Felix.  Indeed 
Oriental  scholars  tell  us  that,  in  the  ancient  ex- 
ample as  in  the  modern,  the  misnomer  was  the  result 
of  accident  or  euphemism ; for  that  Felix  is  only  a 
mistranslation  of  El-  Yemen,  which  signifies  the  right 
hand,  and  was  applied,  at  first,  by  the  N.  Arabs  to  the 
peninsula,  in  contradistinction  to  Syria,  Esh-Sham, 
the  left  hand,  the  face  being  always  supposed  by 
the  Oriental  geographers  to  be  directed  towards  the 
East.  (Asscman.  Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  2.  p.  553.)  Hence 
El  Yemen  is  the  Southern  Land,  the  very  name 
applied  to  it  as  the  country  of  the  queen  cf  Sheba. 
(Matt.  xii.  42.;  Saba.)  But  the  Greeks,  interpret- 
ing “ the  country  of  the  right  hand with  reference 
to  their  ideas  of  omens,  called  it  the  “ country  of 
good  omen  ” (c bbalpwv),  or  the  **  blessed,”  and  then 
the  appellation  was  explained  of  its  supposed  fer- 
tility and  wealth : the  process  of  confusion  being 
completed  by  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
happy. 

On  the  NE.  coast,  along  the  Gulf  of  Oman , the 
lowlands  are  better  watered  and  tcadys  are  more  fre- 
quent than  in  any  other  part  except  El- Yemen. 
Two  considerable  rivers  reach  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  almost  entirely 
desert.  Of  navigable  rivers,  Arabia  is  entirely  des- 
titute. 

Mountains.  — The  mountain  range  which  runs 
from  NW.  to  SE.,  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,  may  be 
regarded  as  a continuation  of  the  Lebanon  range; 
and  the  chains  along  the  other  sides  of  the  penin- 
sula resemble  it  in  character.  Their  structure  is 
of  granite  and  limestone.  Their  general  height  is 
from  3000  to  5000  feet;  the  latter  being  the  pre- 
vailing elevation  of  the  range  along  the  SE.  coast: 
while  some  summits  reach  6000  feet,  which  is  the 
height  of  the  three  mountains  that  overlook  the  chief 
angular  points  of  the  peninsula  ; namely,  on  the 
NW.  Jebel  Tibout,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah;  Jebel  Yafal,  on  the  SW.  angle  (6600 
feet)  ; and,  on  the  E.,  Jebel  Akdar  in  the  centre  of 
Oman. 

Climate.  — The  atmosphere  of  Arabia  is  probably 
the  driest  in  the  world.  In  the  Tehama , the  average 
temperature  is  very  high,  and  the  heat  in  summer  is 
intense.  In  the  lowland  of  Yemen  Niebuhr  observed 
the  thermometer  to  rise  as  high  as  98°  in  August 
and  86°  in  January  ; and  on  the  E.  coast,  at  Mus- 
hat  in  Oman , it  ranges  in  summer  from  92°  to  102°. 
On  the  mountain  slopes  the  dimato  varies  from  that 
of  the  tropics  to  that  of  the  S.  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone,  according  to  the  elevation  and  exposure ; while 
in  the  highland  the  winter  is  comparatively  cold, 
and  water  is  said  to  freeze  sometimes. 

Every  reader  of  poetry  and  travels  is  familiar  with 
the  pestilential  wind  of  the  Desert,  the  simoom  (or, 
more  properly,  sam,  samum , or  sntnicl),  which  de- 
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rim  its  oppressive  character  from  tin?  excessive  Brat 
and  dryness  it  acquires  in  passing  over  a vast  range 
of  land  scorched  by  the  sun.  It  is  only  the  N.  part 
of  the  peninsula  ami  the  parts  adjoining  the  Syrian 
Desert  that  are  much  exposed  to  the  visitation,  tire  S. 
portion  being  preserved  from  it  the  greater  jnrt  of  the 
year  by  the  prevailing  winds.  For  eight  months  out 
of  the  twelve,  the  SW.  monsoon  prevails  ; and  though 
sultry,  it  is  not  pestiferous.  Travellers  give  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  change  in  the  atmosphere  in  S. 
Arabia  frorrw  a dryness  which  parches  the  skin  and 
makes  paper  crack,  to  a dampness  which  covers 
every  object  with  a clammy  moisture,  according  .is 
the  wind  blows  from  the  Desert  or  the  Sea.  As  above 
stated,  the  highlands  have  a rainy  season,  which  is 
generally  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September ; but  in  Oman  from  November  to  the 
middle  of  February,  and  in  the  northern  deserts  in 
December  and  January  only. 

Productions.  — The  very  name  of  Arabia  suggests 
the  idea  of  that  richness  in  aromatic  plants,  for 
which  it  has  been  proverbial  from  the  age  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  [Saba,  Sabaei.]  Herodotus 
(iii.  107)  speaks  of  its  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia, 
cinnamon,  and  ladannm  (a  kind  of  gum);  but,  like 
other  ancient  writers, hb  information  does  not  scein  to 
hare  been  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  the  pro- 
duct* of  Arabia  itselfand  thoseof  India  and  the  eastern 
islands,  which  were  imported  into  Egypt  and  Persia 
through  the  Arabian  ports.  They  name  as  its  pro- 
duction*, dates,  aloe,  cotton,  balsam,  cinnamon  ami 
other  spices,  a sweet  flag  (probably  the  sugar  cane), 
myrrh,  frankincense,  mostich,  cassia,  indigo,  precious 
stones,  gold,  silver,  salt,  lions,  panthers,  camels,  gi- 
raffes, elephants,  buffaloes,  horses,  wild  a-tes,  sheep, 
dogs,  lion-ants,  tortoises,  serpents,  ostriches,  bees, 
locusts, and  some  others.  ( Herod.  b c. ; Aiatbarch.  ap. 
Hudson,  vol.  i.  p.  61  ; Strab.  xvi.  pp.  768,  774,  782, 
783.  784  ; Diod.  Sic.  ii.  49,  52,  93.  iii.  45,  46,  47; 
Q.  Curt  v.  1.  § 11  ; Dionys.  l'erieg.  927,  foil.; 
Heliod.  Aethiop.  x.  26;  Plin.  vL  32,  xii.  30,  41, 
xxxvi  12,  xxxvii.  15)  In  illustration  of  this  list,  it 
must  suffice  to  enumerate  what  are  now  the  chief 
productions  of  the  soil : — spices,  gum*,  resins,  and 
various  drugs  ; sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
the  finest  coffee,  the  jast  grown  chiefly  on  the  moun- 
tain terraces  of  El-  Yemen ; the  various  species  of 
pulse  and  cerealia  (excepting  oats,  the  horses  being 
fed  on  barley),  which  are  grown  chiefly  in  Yemen 
and  Oman;  tamarinds,  grapes  (in  spite  of  the  pro- 
phet), and  various  kinds  of  figs  ; many  species  of 
large  trees,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  date  and 
other  pakns,  and  the  acacia  r era,  from  which  the 
well-known  gum  Arabic  exudes  ; but  there  are  few 
if  any  forests.  In  the  open  deserts  dried  wood  is  so 
•carve  that  camel's  dung  is  the  only  fuel. 

The  fame  of  Arabia  among  the  ancients  for  its 
precious  metals  seems  to  hare  been  earned  by  its 
traffic  rather  than  its  own  wealth:  at  least  it  now 
yields  no  gold  and  very  little  silver.  Lead  is  abun- 
dant in  Oman,  and  iron  is  found  in  other  parts. 
Among  its  other  mineral  products  arc  basalt,  blue 
alabaster,  and  some  precious  stone*,  as  the  emerald 
and  onyx. 

The  camel,  so  wondrously  adapted  to  the  country, 
and  the  horse  of  the  pure  breed  possessed  by  the 
Bedouins  of  the  K.  deserts,  would  suffice  to  distin- 
guish the  zoology  of  Arabia.  Its  wild  ass  is  superior 
to  the  horses  of  many  other  countries.  The  other 
domestic  animal*  are  oxen  (with  a hump) ; goats  ; 
and  sheep,  two  species  of  which,  with  fat  tails,  arc 
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wid' by  rfentdotus  (iii.  113)  to  be  indigenous.  The 
musk  deer,  fox,  and  rock-goat  are  found  in  the  hill 
country ; the  gazelle  frequents  the  more  lonely  uradys ; 
and  monkeys  abound  in  the  wooded  parts  of  Yemen. 
Of  wild  beast*,  the  lion  is  constantly  alluded  to  in  the 
poetry  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  though  it  is  now  scarce; 
and  the  hyena,  panther,  wolf,  and  jackal  prowl  in  the 
desert  almut  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins  and  the  track 
of  the  caravans. 

Arabia  has  several  species  of  birds  of  prey,  includ- 
ing the  earrion  vulture,  the  scavenger  of  tropical 
countries;  domestic  fowls  in  the  cultivated  parts; 
ostriches  abound  in  the  desert ; and  pelicans  and 
other  sea  fowl  on  the  Red  Sea  coast.  The  most  re- 
markable of  its  insects  is  the  too  celebrated  locust, 
which  makes  some  compensation  fur  it*  ravages  by 
furnishing,  when  dried,  a favourite  food.  Fish  are 
abundant,  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  the  people 
on  both  coast*  of  which  were  named  Juheatrrs 
(IxOvoipdjoi}  by  the  ancients:  in  the  present  day 
the  domestic  animals  of  Oman  are  fisheater*  too,  and 
a large  residue  nrc  used  for  manure.  The  pearl- 
I fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  especially  about  tha 
[ Ha  hr e in  //lands,  were  known  to  the  ancient*.  (Ar- 
rian, Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  9.y 

IV.  Inhabitants.  — It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  common  notion,  which  derives  the  descent 
of  the  Arabs  in  general1  from  kdunael,  i*  a miscon- 
ception. Many  of  the  Arabs,  indeed,  cling  to  th« 
tradition,  and  Mohammed  encouraged  it,  a*  making 
them,  a*  well  as  the  Jews,  the  posterity  of  Abraham. 
But  the  Ishmaelites  belong  exclusively  to  the  N.  part 
of  the  peninsula,  and  the  adjacent  deserts. 

The  general  survey  of  the  earliest  ethnography 
in  the  Book  of  Genesi*  (c.  x.)  intimates  a connection 
between  the  people  of  the  \V.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
and  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ac- 
thinpia),  by  mentioning  as  son*  and  grandsons  of 
Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,  4tSeba,  and  HaviBth.snd  Sabta, 
nnd  Haunch,  and  Sabtecha:  and  the  sons  of  Raanieh ; 
Sheba  and  I)edan.”  (Gen.  x.  7,  8.)  Most  of  these 
name*  of  people*  can  be  traced  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Arabia;  nnd,  aocordiug  to  some  writers,  in  other  part* 
of  the  peninaulh,  especially  about  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  their  connection  with  Aethiopia  is 
confirmed  by  many  indications.  In  fact,  the  Scrip- 
ture ethnography  points  to  a period,  alien  the  whole 
tract  from  about  the  mouth*  of  the  Tigris  to  Pales- 
tine and  southwards  over  the  whole  peninsula,  was 
I -copied  by  the  Cushite  race,  of  whom  the  greajer 
part  subsequently  passed  over  to  Aethiopa.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  referring  to  Arabia  several  state- 
ments in  Scripture  res  peering  Cush  and  Cushan,  which 
arc  commonly  understood  of  Aethiopia  (2  Kings 
xix.  9:  2 t’hron.  xir.  9;  Ezek.  xxix.  10;  Hab.  iii. 
7).  In  thou  ethnographic  researches,  it  should 
be  carefully  remembered  that  a district,  having 
received  it*  name  from  a tribe,  often  retains  that 
name  long  after  the  tribe  has  been  displaced.  Fur- 
ther on  (v.  26 — 38),  Jokinn,  the  son  of  K.ber,  the 
grandson  of  Shem,  is  represented  as  the  father 
of  tribes,  some  or  all  of  which  had  their  dwellings 
in  the  peninsula,  the  natural  interpretation  being 
that  this  was  a second  element  in  the  population  of 
Arabia.  Thirdly,  there  are  indications  of  a further 
population  of  Arabia  by  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham in  several  different  ways : first,  when  Sheba  and 
Dedan  arc  made  the  sons  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  1 — 3),  where  the  re- 
semblance of  names  to  the  Cushite  tribes,  in  Gen. 
x.  7,  8,  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  just  noticed, 
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the  KeturaTte  tribes  l#ing  called  b?  the  names  al-  ; 
ready  given  by  the  former  inhabitants  to  the  districts 
they  occupied.  The  most  important  tribe  of  the 
Kcturaltes  was  the  great  people  of  Midiax.  Again, 
the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmadl  are  the  heads  of  twelve 
tribes  of  Arabs.  (Gen.  x.  12 — 16.)  There  would 
seem  to  have  been  other  descendants  of  Hagar 
in  Arabia,  for  elsewhere  the  Hagarenes  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Ishmaelites  ( Psalm  lxxxiii.  6 ; 
comp.  1 Chron.  v.  10,  19,  22);  and  we  have  other 
indications  of  a distinct  tribe  bearing  the  name  of 
Hagarenes,  both  in  the  NW.  and  NE.  of  the  penin- 
sula. Another  branch  of  the  Abrahamide  Arabs 
was  furnished  by  the  descendants  of  Esau,  whose 
earliest  abode  was  M.  Seir  in  Arabia  Petraea,  and 
who  soon  coalesced  with  the  Ishmaelites,  as  is  in- 
timated by  the  marriage  of  Esau  with  lab  mail's 
daughter,  the  sister  of  Nebajoth  (Gen.  xxix.  9),  and 
confirmed  by  the  close  connection  between  the  Na-  I 
kit] means  and  Idumcans  throughout  all  their  history. 
[Edom;  Idumaea;  Kahatilae*.] 

These  statements  present  considerable  difficulties, 
the  full  discussion  of  which  belongs  to  biblical 
science.  They  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  indicate  three 
stages  in  the  population  of  Arabia;  first,  on  the 
west  coast,  by  the  descendants  of  Cush,  that  is,  tribes 
akin  te  those  whose  chief  seats  were  found  in  Ac- 
thiopia ; secondly,  by  the  descendants  of  Ebcr,  that 
is,  belonging  to  one  of  the  moat  ancient  branches  of 
the  great  Semitic  race,  who  migrated  from  the  pri- 
mitive scats  of  that  race  and  spread  over  tho  Ara- 
bian peninsula  in  general;  and,  lastly,  a later  im- 
migration of  younger  tribes  of  the  same  race,  all 
belonging  to  the  Abraham ic  family,  who  came  from 
Palestine,  and  settled  in  the  NW.  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  position  of  these  last  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  known  historical  tribes  which  bear  the 
same  names,  as  Nebajoth,  IshmncTs  eldest  son 
[Nabathaei],  and  also  by  the  prediction  (or  rather 
appointment,  that  I.sbma<  1 should  “ dwell  to  the  East 
of  all  his  brethren.*'  ( Gen.  xvi.  12,  where  in  fact  of 
means  to  the  east  of) 

To  these  main  elements  of  the  Arab  population 
most  be  added  several  of  the  minor  peoples  on  the 
S.  and  E.  of  Palestine,  who  belong  to  Arabia  both  by 
kindred  and  position:  snch  as  tho  descendants  of 
Uz  and  Buz,  the  sons  of  Abraham's  brother  Xahor,  . 
who  appear  as  Arabs  in  the  history  of  Joh,  the 
dweller  in  Uz,  and  his  friend  Elihu  the  Buzite((7en. 
xxii.  21  ; Job.  i.  1,  xxxii.  2);  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  descendants  of  Lot  [Ammonitae  : 
Moab]  ; and  some  others,  whose  localities  and  affini- 
ties are  more  difficult  to  make  out 

The  traditions  of  the  Arabians  themselves  respect- 
ing their  origin,  though  obscured  by  poetic  fiction, 
and  probably  corrupted  from  motives  of  pride,  family, 
national,  and  (since  Mohammed)  religious,  liavc 
yielded  valuable  results  already  ; but  they  need  fur- 
ther investigation.  They  furnish  a strong  general 
confirmation  to  the  Scripture  ethnography.  Accord- 
ing to  these  traditions  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  from 
the  earliest  times  are  firstdivided  into  two  races  which 
belong  to  distinct  periods ; t he  ancient  and  the  modem 
Arabs.  The  ancient  Arabs  included,  among  others, 
the  powerful  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tasm,  Jadis, 
Jorham  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  tribe  of 
the  same  name),  and  Amalrk.  They  are  long  since 
extinct,  but  are  remembered  in  favourite  popular 
traditions,  which  tell  of  their  power,  luxury,  and  ar- 
rogance: of  these  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
story  of  Ircm  Zat-el-Emad , the  terrestrial  paradise 
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of  Sheddad  the  son  of  Ad,  in  which  he  was  struck 
to  death  with  all  his  race,  and  which  is  still  believed 
to  exist  in  the  deserts  of  I’emm,  in  the  district  of 
Scba  (Lane’s  Arabian  Nights,  note  to  chap.  xi.  vol. 
ii.  p.  342).  That  this  race,  now  become  mythical, 
corresponds  to  tiie  first  Cushite  inhabitants,  seems 
most  probable. 

The  modem  Arabs,  that  is,  all  the  inhabitants 
subsequent  to  the  former  race,  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  pure  Arabs  ( Arab  el-Araba , i.  e.  Arabs 
of  the  Arabs,  an  idiom  like  a Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews) and  the  mixt  or  naturalised  Arabs  ( Sfosta- 
rabi,  i.  e.  Arabes  facti).  The  former  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Kahtan  ( the  Joktan  of  Scriptnre) ; 
whose  two  sons,  Yarab  and  Jorham,  founded  the 
kingdoms  of  Yemen  in  tlie  S.  of  the  peninsula  and 
Hejaz  in  the  NW.  The  subsequent  intrusion  of  the 
Ishmaelites  is  represented  by  the  marriage  of  Isb- 
mael,  a daughter  of  Modad,  king  of  Hejaz,  which 
district  became  tho  scat  of  the  descendants  of  this 
marriage,  tho  JHosiarahi,  so  called  because  their 
father  was  a foreigner,  and  their  mother  only  a pure 
Arab:  their  ancestral  head  is  Adnan,  son  of  lsh- 
mael.  Thus  we  have  tliat  broad  distinction  esta- 
blished between  the  Arabs  of  the  N,  and  S.  divisions 
of  the  peninsula,  which  prevails  through  all  their 
history,  and  is  better  known  by  the  later  names  at 
the  two  races,  the  Koreish  in  the  N.  and  the  Him- 
gari  in  tl>c  S.  The  latest  researches,  however,  go 
far  to  disprove  the  connection  of  the  Koreish  with 
Isbmael,  and  to  show  that  it  was  the  invention  of  the 
age  of  Mohammed  or  his  successors,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  out  the  prophet,  who  was  of  the  Koreish, 
to  be  a descendant  of  Abraham.  These  researches 
give  the  following  ethnical  genealogy.  Yarab,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  the  son  of  Kahtan,  and  the 
eponymus  of  the  whole  Arab  race,  became,  through 
three  generations,  the  ancestor  of  Saba,  the  name 
under  which  the  southern  Arabs  were  most  generally 
known  to  the  ancients.  Of  Saba’s  numerous  pro- 
geny, two  have  become  tho  traditional  heads  of  the 
whole  Arab  race,  namely,  Himgar  of  thoae  in  the 
South  (Yemen),  and  Kahlan  of  those  in  the  North 
(FJejas).  According  to  this  view  tho  Ishmaelites 
are  put  back  into  their  ancient  seats,  on  the  isth- 
mus of  the  peninsula.  The  Himyarites,  who  in- 
habited El-  Yemen  and  El-IIadramaut  (both  in- 
cluded in  Yemen  in  its  wider  sense),  wore  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  name  of  Homkuitae. 

Within  the  last  forty  years,  some  very  interesting 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  S.  Arabia,  in  what 
is  believed  with  great  probability  to  be  the  ancient 
Uimyaritic  dialect;  and  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  same  language  is  still  spoken  by  some  obscure 
mountain  tribes  in  tho  SE.  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
who  call  themselves  EhJikili,  i.  e.  freemen.  This 
language  is  said  to  be  distinct  from  each  of  tho  three 
branches  of  the  Syro- Arabian  language  recognized 
byGesenius,  namely,  the  Aramaean,  Canaanitish,  and 
Arabian ; but  it  belongs  to  the  same  family,  and 
comes  nearer  to  Hebrew  and  Syriac  than  to  Arabic ; 
and  it  lias  close  affinities  with  both  the  Ethiopic  dia- 
lects, the  Ghyz  and  the  Amharic,  especially  with  the 
former.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  strikingly 
these  discoveries  confirm  the  views,  that  the  succes- 
sive waves  of  population  have  passed  over  the  penin- 
sula from  N.  to  S. ; that  the  di  placed  tribes  have 
liecn  driven  chiefly  westward  over  the  Red  Sea,  leav- 
ing behind  them,  however,  remnants  enough  to  guide 
the  researches  of  the  ethnographer ; and  that  the 
present  population  is  a mixed  race,  formed  by  sue- 
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restive  immigrations  of  the  some  great  Syro- Ara- 
bian stock  which  liave  followed  one  another  on  the 
face  of  the  land,  like  successive  strata  of  a homo- 
geneous material  beneath  its  surface.  For,  just  as 
the  Arab  genealogies,  as  explained  above,  trace  the 
whole  nation  up  to  their  common  Shemide  ancestor 
K ah  tan.  so  does  their  actual  condition  testify  amidst 
minor  diversities  of  form,  complexion,  and  language, 
to  a community  of  race  and  character.  So  striking 
Is  this  unity,  that  what  there  actually  is  of  diversity 
within  it  is  clearly  to  be  traced, not  so  much  todescent, 
as  to  mode  cif  life.  Thus  the  most  marked  division 
among  the  Arabs  is  into  those  of  the  towns  and 
those  of  the  desert.  The  description  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  each  belongs  rather  to  universal  than  to 
ancient  geography,  though  indeed  in  Arabia  the  two 
departments  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  : at  all 
events  it  is  superfluous  to  attempt  to  condense  into 
a paragraph  of  this  article  those  vivid  impressions 
d Arab  life  and  character,  w ith  which  we  arc  all 
familiar  from  childhood  through  the  magic  pages  uf 
the  “ Thousand  and  One  Nights’* ; and  to  the  per- 
fection of  which  scarcely  anything  remains  wanting 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  I,ano*s  Note*  to  that 
collection.  Both  physically  and  intellectually,  the 
Arab  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  the  human 
race.  A most  vivid  description  of  his  physical  cha- 
racteristics is  given  by  Chateaubriand,  in  his  Itine- 
rary to  Jerusalem,  quoted,  with  other  descriptions, 
in  Prichard’s  Researches  into  the  Physical  History 
of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  pp.  588,  foil.  (On  the  Arab 
Ethnography  in  general,  besides  Pricharil,  the  fol- 
lowing works  are  important:  Perron,  Lettre  sur 
r H is  to  ire  des  A rabes  acant  I Islamisme,  in  the  AW. 
Joum.  AsiaL  3®*  series;  Fresnel,  Quatrieme  I^ettre 
sur  iJIUtoire  des  Arahes  a rant  [ Isliimisme , in  the  | 
,Vt>*r.  Joum.  A slat.  6 Aot'it,  1838;  Forster,  His-  i 
trrrical  Geography  of  Arabia,  a most  valuable 
work,  but  writteu  perhaps  with  too  determined  a 
resolution  to  make  out  facts  to  correspond  to  every 
detail  of  the  Scriptural  ethnography  ; it  contains  an 
Alphabet  and  Glossary  of  the  Himyaritic  Inscrip- 
tions : for  further  information  on  the  Inscriptions,  see 
WelLsted,  Narrative  of  a Journey  to  the  Ruitu  of 
Nakab-al-Hajar , in  the  Journal  of  the  Geogr.  Soc. 
vol.  Til  p.  20,  also  his  copy  of  tin*  great  inscription  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal , voL 
iii.  1834,  and  his  Journal,  2 vols.  8vo. ; Cruttenden, 
Narrative  of  a Journey  from  MokhA  to  Sand  ; 
.Marcel,  Mim.  sur  let  Inscriptions  Koufgues  re- 
ruedlies  en  Egypt,  in  the  Description  de  lEgypte , 
Etdt  Modems , vol.  i.  p 525  ; on  the  geography  of 
Arabia  in  general,  besides  the  above  works,  and  the 
well-known  travels  of  Burckhardt  and  Carsten  Nie- 
buhr, excellent  epitomes  are  given  in  the  article  ! 
Arabia,  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  by  Dr.  Rosen, 
and  the  article  by  Rommel  in  the  Halle  Encyklo - 
pi die.) 

V.  Arabia,  as  knoten  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
— The  position  of  the  Arabian  peninsula — between 
two  great  gulfs  whose  shores  touch  those  countries  . 
which  were  the  scats  of  the  earliest  civilization  of 
tht  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  direct  path 
1-etween  Europe  and  western  Asia,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  India  and  eastern  and  southern  Africa,  on  the 
.-tber — would  naturally  invite  its  people  to  com- 
mercial activity ; while  their  physical  power  and 
restless  energy  would  equally  tend  to  bring  them  into 
contact  with  their  neighbours  in  another  character. 
Accordingly,  while  wc  find,  from  the  earliest  times, 
port§  established  on  the  coasts  *and  an  important 


trade  carried  on  by  ships  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
by  caravans  across  the  desert;  we  also  find  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  not  only 
infested  by  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabians, 
but  in  some  cases  actually  subjected  by  them.  Re- 
ference has  been  made  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best 
of  modern  Orientalists,  that  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy,  was  an  Arabian;  and,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  Ilyksos,  or  “ Shepherd  Kings,”  who  for  some 
time  ruled  over  Lower  Egypt,  were  Arabians.  Their 
peaceful  commerce  was  chiefly  conducted  by  the 
Nabatiiaki.  in  the  NW.,  the  Homeritae  in  the 
S.,  and  the  Omaxitak  and  Gerraki  in  the  E.  of 
the  peninsula.  The  people  last  mentioned  had  a 
port  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  named  G err  ha  (near  El- 
Katif ),  said  to  have  Wn  founded  by  the  Cbaldaeans, 
and  found  in  a flourishing  state  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander; whence  ArubUn  and  Indian  merchandize  was 
carried  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus,  and  thence 
by  caravans  to  all  parts  of  Western  Asia.  But  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  also  carried  on 
a considerable  commerce  by  way  of  the  Arabian  gulf. 

Through  these  channels  there  were  opportunities 
for  the  Greeks  to  hear  of  the  Arabians  at  a very  early 
period.  Accordingly,  in  that  epitome  of  Grecian 
knowledge  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  earth,  the 
wanderings  of  Mcnelaus  in  the  Odyssey,  we  find  the 
Araks  of  the  E.  of  the  Nile,  under  the  name  of 
Erembi  (the  m being  a mere  intonation : Od.  iv.  83, 
84):—  _ 

K impov  Qmv'ucTjv  rt  *al  Alyvvrlovs  fira\ri6t\s, 

AlOiowdi  3’  tKOfiijs  Kal  HiSoviovs  /ral  ’E p*/i6ois 

Kal  Ai6injy. 

where  the  enumeration  seems  to  show  that  the 
Erembi  included  all  to  the  E.  and  SE.  of  Sjria  and 
Egypt.  (Libya  is  only  the  coast  adjacent  to  Egypt : 
romp.  Eustatli.  ad loc.;  Strab.  i.  p.  42,  xvi  pp.  759, 
784;  Hellenic,  op.  Etym.  Mag.  t.  v.  'LpepSoi,  and 
Tzctz.  ad  Lycoph.  827,  Fr.  153,  ed.  Didot;  Eustath. 
ad  Dion.  Perieg.  180;  Ukert,  vol.  L pt.  I,  pp.  32, 
69).  In  this  view,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
*ApaSlas  bptwv  HsBos 

to  the  rock  where  Prometheus  suffers,  in  Aeschylus 
(Prom.  420),  is  not  so  unaccountable  as  it  seems,  for 
both  are  at  the  E.  extiemity  of  the  earth,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Ocean. 

But,  for  the  earliest  information  of  a really  his- 
torical character,  after  wbat  has  already  been  ga- 
thered from  Scripture,  we  mast  turn  to  Herodotus, 
who  extended  his  travels  to  the  part  of  Arabia  con- 
tiguous to  Egypt,  and  learnt  much  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia,  respecting  the  country  in  general. 
In  ii.  12  he  contrasts  the  soil  of  Egypt  (the  Nile- 
valley)  with  that  of  Libya,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Arabia  on  the  other;  that  part  of  Arabia,  namely, 
which  extends  along  the  sea  (i.  e.  the  Mediterra- 
nean) and  is  inhabited  by  Syrians,  and  which  lit 
therefore  calls  also  Syria;  which  he  says  is  argilla- 
ceous and  rocky : the  whole  passage  evidently  refers 
to  the  district  between  the  Delta  and  Palestine, 
which  he  elsewhere  mentions  as  being  subject,  from 
Jenysus  to  Cadvtis  (Jerusalem),  to  the  king  of 
Arabia,  i.  e.,  some  Bednin  Sheikh  (iii.  5).  In 
iii.  107,  lie  gives  a detailed  description  of  Arabia, 
which  is  introduced  as  an  illustration  of  his 
theory  that  the  most  valuable  productions  came 
from  the  extremities  of  tho  earth:  Arabia  is 
the  last  of  the  inhabited  regions  of  the  earth,  to- 
wards the  south,  and  it  alone  produces  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh,  and  cassia,  and  cinnamon, 
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and  ladanum  (sec  above,  § III.) : and  respecting 
the  methods  of  obtaining  these  treasure*,  he  tells  us 
some  marvellous  stories ; concluding  with  the  state- 
ment that,  through  the  abundance  of  its  spices, 
gums,  and  incense,  the  country  sends  forth  a won- 
derfully sweet  odour  (iii.  107 — 113).  As  to  the 
situation  of  Arabia,  in  relation  to  the  surrounding 
countries,  he  says  that,  on  the  W.  of  Asia,  two  pen- 
insulas ( eurral ) run  out  into  the  sea : the  one  on  the 
N.  is  Aria  Minor:  the  other, on  the  S.,  beginning  at 
Persia,  extends  into  the  Red  Sea  (’E pvdpb  ddXeuraa, 

1.  e.  Indian  Ocean), — comprising,  first,  Persia,  then 
Assyria,  and  lastly  Arabia;  and  ending  at  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  into  which  Darius  dug  a canal  from  the 
Nile;  not,  however,  ending,  except  in  a customary 
sense  (ob  Xijyeoaa  d pij  rupee);  a qualification 
which  means  that,  though  the  peninsula  is  broken 
by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it  really  continues  on  it* 
western  side  and  includes  the  continent  of  Libya. 
On  the  land  side,  he  makes  this  peninsula  extend 
from  the  Persians  to  Phoenicia,  after  which  it  touches 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  part  adjacent  to  Palestine 
and  Egypt:  he  adds  that  it  includes  only  three 
peoples,  that  is,  the  three  he  named  at  first,  Persians, 
Assyrians,  and  Arabians  (iv.  38,  39).  It  must  be 
observed  that  Assyria  is  hero  used  ia  the  wide 
seme,  not  uncommon  in  the  early  writers,  to  include 
the  E.  part  of  Syria.  Of  the  people  of  Arabia,  he 
takes  occasion  to  speak,  in  connection  with  the  expe- 
dition of  Cambyxes  into  Egypt  through  the  part 
already  mentioned  (iii.  5)  as  subject  to  an  Arabian 
king,  namely,  the  later  Idumaea;  but  his  description 
is  applicable  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  (Beduins) 
in  general.  They  keep  faith  above  all  other  men, 
nnd  they  liave  a remarkable  ceremony  of  making  a 
covenant,  in  ratification  of  which  they  invoke  Diony- 
sus and  Urania,  whom  they  call  O ratal  and  Alilat 
(i.  e.  the  Sun  and  Moon);  and  these  are  the  only 
deities  they  have  (iii.  8,  comp.  i.  131 ).  He  mentions 
their  mode  of  carrying  water  across  the  desert  in 
camel’s  skins  (iii.  9);  and  elsewhere  he  describes  all 
the  Arabs  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  mounted  on 
camels,  which  are,  he  says,  as  swift  as  horses,  but  to 
which  the  horse  has  such  an  antipathy  that  the 
Arabs  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  army 
(vii.  86,  87).  , These  Arabs  were  independent  allies 
of  Persia:  he  expressly  says  that  the  Arabians  were 
never  subjected  to  the  Persian  empire  (iii.  88),  but 
they  showed  their  friendship  for  the  Great  King  by 
an  annual  present  (Sapor,  expressly  opposed  to 
tpopof)  of  1000  talents  of  frankincense  (iii.  97),  the 
regularity  of  which  may  have  depended  on  how  far 
the  king  took  rare  to  humour  them.  With  reference 
to  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  distinguishes  the 
Arabs  who  dwelt  above  Egypt  from  the  rest : they 
were  joined  with  the  Aethiopians  (vii.  69).  A*  they 
were  independent  of  the  Persians,  so  had  they  been 
of  the  earlier  empires.  The  alleged  conquests  of 
some  of  the  Assyrian  kings  could  only  have  affected 
small  portions  of  the  country  on  the  N.  and  NW. 
(Diod.  i.  53.  $ 3.)  Xenophon  gives  tui  some  of  the 
information  which  he  had  gathered  from  his  Persian 
friends  respecting  the  Arabs.  (Cyr.  i.  1.  § 4,  5.  § 

2,  vi.  2.  § 10.) 

The  independence  of  Arabia  was  supposed  to  be 
threatened  by  the  schemes  entertained  by  Alexander 
after  his  return  from  India.  From  anger,  as  some 
thought,  because  the  Arabs  had  neglected  to  court 
him  by  an  embassy,  or,  as  others  supposed,  impelled 
only  by  insatiable  ambition,  he  prepared  a fleet  on 
the  Euphrates,  whose  destination  was  undoubtedly 
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: Arabia,  but  whether  with  the  rash  design  of  sub- 
jugating the  peninsula,  or  with  the  more  modest 
intention  of  opening  a highway  of  commercial  enter- 
prise between  Alexandria  and  the  East,  modem  cri- 
ticism has  taken  leave  to  doubt.  (Arrian.  A nab.  vii. 
19,  foil.;  Thirhrall,  Hist  of  Greece , vol.  vii.  c.55.) 
He  sent  out  expeditions  to  explore  the  coast ; but 
they  effected  next  to  nothing;  and  the  project,  what- 
ever it  mar  have  been,  expired  with  its  author. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  in  Syria  experienced 
the  difficulties  which  even  their  leader  would  have 
failed  to  surmount.  Diodorus  relates  the  unsuccess- 
ful campaigns  made  against  the  Nabathaean  Arabs, 
by  order  of  Antigonus,  in  which  his  lieutenant, 
Athenaeus,  was  signally  defeated,  and  his  son  De- 
metrius was  compelled  to  make  a treaty  with  the 
enemy  (xix.  94 — 100).  Under  the  Sdeuddae,  the 
Arabs  of  Arabia  Pctraea  cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Syria,  and  made  constant  aggressions  on 
the  S.  frontier  of  Palestine,  which  were  repelled  by 
the  more  vigorous  of  the  Maccabacan  princes,  till  at 
last  an  Idumean  dynasty  wai  established  on  tho 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  [(nrstaca:  Diet,  of  Biog. 
art.  H erodes.'] 

Meanwhile,  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
Ptolemies,  to  which  Alexander  had  given  the  great 
impulse  by  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  caused  a 
vast  accession  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  of 
Arabia,  some  important  results  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  work  of  Agatharcides  on  the  Erythraean 
Sea  (Phot.  Cod.  250,  pp. 441— 460,  cd.  Bekker).  A 
great  step  in  advance  was  gained  by  the  expedition  sent 
into  Arabia  Felix  by  Augustus  in  n.c.  24,  under 
A el  ins  Callus,  who  was  assisted  by  Obodas,  king  of 
Petra,  with  a force  of  1 ,000  Nabatliaean  Arabs.  Start- 
ing from  Egypt,  across  the  Arabian  G ulf,  and  landing 
at  Leuce  Come,  the  Romans  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
SW.  comer  of  the  peninsula  to  MAreyabae,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Sabaeans;  but  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
after  dreadful  sufferings  from  heat  and  thirst,  scarcely 
escaping  from  the  country  with  the  loss  of  all  the 
booty  The  allusions  of  the  poets  prove  the  eager- 
ness with  which  Augustus  engaged  in  this  unfortu- 
nate expedition  (Hor.  Cnrm.  i.  29.  1,  35.  38,  ii.  12. 
24,  iii.  24.  1,  Epist.  i.  7.  35;  Propert.  ii.  8.  19); 
and,  though  it  failed  as  a scheme  of  conquest,  it  ac- 
complished more  than  he  had  set  his  heart  on. 
Aelius  Gallus  had  the  good  fortune  tp  number  among 
his  friends  the  geographrr  Strabo,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Egypt,  and  became  the  historian  both  of  the 
expediti  n and  of  the  important  additions  made  by 
it  to  what  was  already  known  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  767,  foil.).  A very  full  ac- 
count of  the  people  and  products  of  tire  conntry  is 
also  given  by  his  contemporary  Diodorus  (ii.  48 — 54, 
xix.  94 — 100).  Of  subsequent  writers,  those  who 
have  collected  the  most  important  notices  respecting 
Arabia  are,  Mela  (i.  2.  10,  iii  8);  Pliny  (vi.  28. 
s.  32.  ei  alib.);  Arrian  (Anab.  ii.  20,  iii.  1,  5,  v.  25, 
vii.  1,  19,  20,  2 1 , Ind.  32,  41,43);  Ptolemy  (v.  17, 
19,  vi.  7,  ei  alib.);  Agathcmerus  (ii.  11,  et  alib.); 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythraei , 
ascribed  to  Arrian.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  these  several  descriptions,  which  all  cor- 
respond, more  or  less  accurately,  to  the  account* 
which  modem  writers  give  of  the  still  unchanged  and 
nn conquered  people.  The  following  summary  com- 
pletes the  history  of  Arabia,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
this  work. 

In  A.T>.  105,  the  mrt  of  Arabia  extending  E.  of 
Damascus  down  to  4he  Red  Sea  was  taken  posses- 
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won  of  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  and  formed  into  a 
Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Arabia.  (Dion. 
Caas.  lxviii.  14;  Amro.  Marc.  xiv.  8.)  Its  prin- 
cipal towns  were  Petra  and  Bostra,  the  former  in 
the  S.  and  the  latter  in  the  N.  of  the  province. 
[Petra;  Bostra.]  The  province  was  enlarged 
in  a.d.  195  by  Septiroius  Severn?.  (Dion.  Caas. 
lxxv.  1,  -2;  Eutrop.  viii.  18.)  Eutropins  speaks  of 
this  emperor  forming  a new  province,  and  his  ac- 
count appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  name  of 
Arabia  Major,  which  we  find  in  a Latin  inscrip- 
tion, to  which  A.  W.  Zumpt  assigns  the  date  of  2 1 1 
Rinser.  Lot.  Sel.  No.  5366).  The  province  was 
subject  to  a Legatus,  subsequently  called  Consnlaris, 
who  had  a legion  under  him.  After  Constantine 
Arabia  a a a divided  into  two  provinces;  the  part  S. 
of  Palestine  with  the  capital  Petra,  forming  the 
province  of  Palaestina  Tertis,  or  Salntaris,  under  a 
i'raeses;  and  the  part  E.  of  Palestine  with  the 
capital  Bostra  leing  under  a Praeses,  subsequently 
under  a Dux.  (Marquardt,  Becker  $ Rum.  Alter- 
I hum.  rol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  201.) 

Some  partial  temporary  footing  was  gained,  at  a 
much  later  period,  on  the  SW.  coast  by  the  Aethio- 
pians,  who  displaced  a tyrant  of  Jewish  race;  and 
both  in  this  direction  and  from  the  N.,  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  the  country,  where  it  spread  to 
a great  extent,  and  continued  to  exist  side  by  side 
with  the  old  religion  (which  was  Sabaeism,  or  the 
yrorxhip  of  heavenly  bodies),  and  with  some  admix- 
ture of  Judaism,  until  the  total  revolution  produced 
oy  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism  in  a.d.  622.  While 
maintaining  their  independence,  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  have  also  preserved  to  this  day  their  ancient 
form  of  government,  which  is  strictly  patriarchal, 
tinder  heads  of  tribes  and  families  (Emirs  and 
Sheikhs').  In  the  more  settled  districts,  the  pa- 
triarchal authority  passed  into  the  hands  of  kings; 
and  the  people  were  divided  into  the  several  castes 
of  scholars,  warriors,  agriculturists,  merchants,  and 
mechanics.  The  Mohammedan  revolution  lies  be- 
yond our  limits. 

VL  Geographical  Details. — 1.  Arabia  Petraca. 
[Petra;  Idumaea;  Nabathaei]. 

2.  Arabia  Deseria  (i)  tpnpos  ’A paita),  the  great 
Syrian  Desert,  N.  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Proper, 
between  the  Euphrates  on  the  E.,  Syria  on  the  N., 
and  Coelesyria  and  Palestine  on  the  W.,  was  entirely 
inhabited  by  nomad  tribes  (the  Bedvins , or  more 
properly  Be  da  wee),  who  were  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  appellation  of  Scknitak  (lien vlrai, 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  767  ; Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32  ; Ptol.)  from 
their  dwelling  in  tents,  and  Nomadae  (No/xdbat) 
from  their  occupation  as  wandering  herdsmen,  and 
afterwards  by  that  of  Sara  CB.M  (Sapcuojvol),  a 
name  the  origin  of  which  is  still  disputed,  while  its 
renown  has  been  spread  over  the  world  by  its  mis- 
taken application  to  the  great  body  of  the  Arabs, 
who  burst  forth  to  subdue  the  world  to  El  Islam 
(Plin.  L c PtoL;  Ammian.  xir.  4,  8,  xxii.  15, 
xxiii.  5,  6,  xxiv.  2,  xxxi.  16;  Procop.  Pert.  ii. 
19,  20).  Some  of  them  served  the  Romans  as  mer- 
cenary light  cavalry  in  the  Persian  expedition  of 
Julian.  Ptolemy  (v.  19)  mentions,  as  separate 
tribes,  the  Cauchabeni,  on  the  Euphrates ; the  Ba- 
tanaci,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  [Batakaea],  the 
Agubeni  and  Rbaabeni,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia 
Felix ; the  Orcheni,  on  the  Persian  Gulf ; and,  be- 
tween the  above,  the  Aeseitae,  Masani,  AgTaei,  and 
Marteni.  He  gives  a long  list  of  towns  along  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  from 
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Thapeacua  downwards ; besides  many  in  the  inland 
parts ; most  of  which  are  merely  wells  and  halting 
places  xx  the  three  great  caravan-routes  which  cross 
the  Desert,  the  one  from  Egypt  and  Petra,  eastward 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  second  from  Palmyra  south- 
ward into  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  third  from  Palmyra 
SE.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 

3.  Arabia  Felix  (’A paita  h E vbalpuv),  included 
the  peninsula  proper,  to  which  tho  name  was  ex- 
tended from  the  SW.  parts  (see  above).  The  op- 
posite case  has  happened  to  the  modem  name  El- 
Yemen , which  was  at  first  applied  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula, but  is  now  used  in  a restricted  sense,  for  the 
SW.  part,  along  the  S.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast. 
Ptolemy  makes  a range  of  mountains,  extending 
across  the  isthmus,  the  North  boundary  of  Arabia 
Felix,  on  the  side  of  Arabia  Deserts ; but  no  such 
mountains  are  now  known  to  exist.  The  tribes  and 
cities  of  this  portion,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny, 
are  far  too  numerous  to  repeat ; the  chief  of  them  are 
treated  of  in  separate  articles,  or  under  the  following 
titles  of  the  most  important  tribes ; beginning  S.  of 
the  Nabathaei,  on  the  W.  coast : the  Thamt 
deri  and  Menyae  (in  the  south  part  of  ffejaz ) in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Macoraba  (Mecca) ; tho 
Sabak]  and  Homeritae  in  the  SW.  part  of  the 
peninsula  (Yemen);  on  the  SE.  coast,  theCHATRA- 
motitae  and  Adrahitak  (m  El-Hadramaut , a 
country  very  little  known,  even  to  the  present  day); 
on  the  E.  and  NE.  coast  the  Omamtae  and  Da- 
kaciieni  and  Gerraez  (in  Oman,  and  El-Ahsa 
or  El-Hejeh).  [P.S.] 

ARABIA  FELIX  (’A  paSla  tvbalpwv,  Peri  pi. 
p.  14  ; 'ApaGias  ipnipiov,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 9 ; y ’A pa- 
Sia rb  ipvdpiov,  viii.  22.  § 8),  or  Attanab  (Plin. 
▼L  28.  s.  32,  Sillig,  'Atayy,  Pbilostorg.  H.  E.  iii.  4 ; 
Aden),  the  most  flourishing  sea-port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
whence  its  name  ; the  native  name  being  that  given 
by  Pliny  and  Philostorgius.  It  whs  on  the  coast  of 
the  Homeritae,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the  peninsula, 
about  1J°  E.  of  the  Straits  of  Bab- el~  Mandeb,  in 
45°  10'  E.  long.,  and  12°  46'  N.  lat.  Ptolemy 
places  it  m 80°  long,  and  11$°  N.  lat.  It  was  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  observation ; 
its  longest  day  being  12  hra.  40  min.,  its  distance 
E.  from  Alexandreia  1 hr.  20  min.  The  author  of 
the  Periplus  ascribed  to  Arrian  states  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  Caesar,  which  can  only  refer  to  the 
expedition  of  Aelius  Gallos,  under  Augustus.  Tho 
blow,  however,  was  soon  recovered,  for  the  port  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  eclipsed  by  Mokha.  Its  recent 
occupation,  in  1839,  as  our  packet  station  between 
Sues  and  Bombay,  is  raising  it  to  new  consequence ; 
its  population,  which,  in  1839,  was  1,000,  was  nearly 
20,000  in  1842.  The  ancient  emporium  of  Arabian 
spices  and  Indian  wealth,  restored  to  importance, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  as  a station  and  coal 
depot  for  the  overland  mail,  exhibits  a curious  link 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  civilization  of  tho 
East,  and  a strange  example  of  the  cycles  in  which 
history  moves.  Aden  is  undoubtedly  the  Arabia 
of  Mela  (iii.  8.  § 7),  though  he  places  it  within 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Michaelis  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Eden  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23),  but  his  opinion  is  op- 
posed by  Winer  (Bibl.  Real wurter buck,  a.  v.  Eden). 
Some  also  suppose  it  to  be  the  Ophir  of  Scripture. 

[Oram].  [P.  s.] 

ARABIAE  and  ARABICUS  MONS  (rys  A pa- 
Slys,  rb  'ApdSior  olpos  : Jebel  Mokattem,  <fc.),  the 
name  given  by  Herodotus  (ii.  8)  to  the  range  of 
mountains  winch  form  the  eastern  border  of  the 
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Nil e-vallev,  and  separated  it  from  the  part  of  Arabia 
\V.  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  range  on  the  west  | 
side  towards  Libya  he  names,  in  the  same  way, 
Libvd  Montes.  [Aeoyitus.]  [I*.  S.] 

AKA'BICUS  SINUS,  or  MARE  RUBRUM  (d 
’A pdSios  koXxos,  Herod.,  &c.;  in  some  later  writers 
’A paSutbt  k6Xxos  ; 'F.pudpa  bdXutraa,  its  usual 
name  in  LXX.  and  N.  T.:  Arab.  Bahr-el-Kolsum: 
Bed  Sea),  the  long  and  narrow  gulf  which  extends 
northwards  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Arabia 
on  the  E.  and  Africa  {Abyssinia,  and  Nubia,  and 
Egypt)  on  the  W.,  between  12°  40'  and  30°  N.  lat. 
and  between  43°  30'  and  32°  30'  E.  long.  Its  di- 
rection is  NNW.  and  SSE. : its  length  1400  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth  nearly  200  miles. 

It  was  first  known  to  the  ancients  in  its  N.  part, 
that  is,  in  the  western  bay  of  the  two  iuto  which  its 
head  is  parted  by  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Sinai  ( Gulf 
of  Suez).  The  Israelites,  whose  miraculous  passage 
of  this  gulf,  near  its  head,  is  the  first  great  event  in 
their  history  as  a nation,  called  it  the  sedgy  ecu. 
It  seeina  to  have  been  to  this  part  also  (us  the 
earliest  known)  that  the  Greek  gcogrujdu-rs  gave 
the  name  of  Red  Sea,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Indian  Ocean;  while  the  Red  Sea 
itself  came  to  be  less  often  called  by  that  name,  but 
received  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Arabian  Gtdf  | 
But  it  never  entirely  lost  the  former  name,  which  it 
now  bears  exclusively.  To  find  a reason  for  its 
being  called  Red  has  puzzled  geographers,  from 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  779)  to  the  present  day.  The  best 
explanation  is  probably  that,  from  its  washing  the 
shores  of  Arahia  Petraea,  it  was  called  the  Sea  of 
Edom , which  the  Greeks  translated  literally  into 

7/  ipvQph  SaKaaaa. 

The  views  of  the  ancients  respecting  this  gulf  are 
various  and  interesting.  Herodotus  (u.  11)  calls  it 
a gulf  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Egypt  (i.  e.  the  Nile- 
vallcy),  flowing  in  from  the  sea  called  'Epudp)},  up 
to  Syria,  in  length  forty  days’  rowing  from  its  heat! 
to  the  open  sea,  and  half  a day’s  voyage  in  its  greatest 
breadth;  with  a flood  and  ebb  tide  every  day.  In 
c.  138,  he  speaks  of  Necho’s  canal  as  cut  into  the 
Red  Sea,  which  he  directly  afterwards  calls  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Southern  Sea;  the  mixture  of 
the  terms  evidently  arising  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
speaking  of  it  simply  as  part  of  the  great  sea,  which 
he  calls  Southern,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Northern, 
i.  e.  the  Mediterranean.  So,  in  iv.  37,  he  says  that 
the  Persians  extend  as  far  as  the  Southern  or  Red 
Sea,  4*1  t ijy  yoriyv  ddxaooar  tV  ‘EpvOp^y  ko- 
XtufitTjv,  i.  e.  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  he  never  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  Erythraean  Sea,  in  its  wider 
cen^e;  thus,  he  makes  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
fall  into  that  sea  (i.  180,  vi.  20).  Again,  in  iv.  39, 
speaking  of  Arabia,  as  forming,  with  Persia  anil 
Assyria,  a great  peninsula,  jutting  out  from  Asia 
into  the  Red  Sea,  he  distinguishes  the  Arabian  Gulf 
as  its  W.  boundaiy ; and  he  extends  the  Erythraean 
sea  ail  along  the  S.  of  Aria  to  India  (c.  40).  Again, 
in  c.  159,  he  speaks  of  Necho’s  fleet  “ on  the  Arabian 
Gulf, adjacent  to  the  Red  Sea"  (J*\  rfi  *Epv0pj?  3a- 
Xdffffy) ; and,  in  relating  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  under  that  king,  be  says  that  Neclio,  having 
finished  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
Gtdf,  caused  some  Phoenicians  to  embark  for  the 
expedition ; and  that  they,  setting  forth  from  the 
Red  Sea,  navigated  the  Southern  Sea  (&pp-n6tvTf  s 
4k  rfir  ’E pvOpris  3aAd<r<TijT  t*X<*ov  tdjp  vorigv  3d- 
Aairaav),  and  so  round  Libya  by  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules to  Egypt  (iv.  42).  These  passages  show  that 
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Herodotus  knew  the  lied  Sea  as  a narrow  gulf  of 
| the  great  ocean,  winch  lie  supposed  to  extend  S.  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  that  his  notion  of  the  con- 
nection between  tlie  two  was  very  vague ; a view 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  regards  Arabia  as  the 
southernmost  country  of  Aria  (iii.  107).  Respecting 
the  gulf  which  forms  the  western  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  he  luid  the  opportunity  of  gaining  accunile 
information  in  Ixiwer  Egypt,  even  if  he  did  not  see 
it  himself ; and,  accordingly,  he  gives  its  width  cor- 
rectly as  half  a day’s  voyage  in  its  widest  part  (the 
average  width  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues  is  thirty  miles); 
but  he  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  whole  n*a 
to  be  the  same  average  width.  For  its  length  he 
was  dependent  on  the  accounts  of  traders ; and  he 
makes  it  much  too  long,  if  we  are  to  reckon  the 
forty  days  by  his  estimate  of  700  stadia,  or  even 
500  stadia,  a day,  which  would  give  2,400  and 
2,000  geog.  miles  respectively.  But  these  are  his 
estimates  for  sailing , and  the  former  under  the  meat 
favourable  circumstances;  whereas  his  forty  days 
are  expressly  for  rowing , keeping  of  course  near  die 
coast,  and  that  in  a narrow  sea  affected  by  strung 
tides,  and  full  of  impediments  to  navigation.  More- 
over, the  Gulf  of  Bub-el- Mandeb  should,  perhaps 
be  included  in  his  estimate.  Herodotus  regarded 
the  Nile-valley  and  the  Red  Sea  as  originally  two 
parallel  and  equal  gulfs,  the  one  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  and  the  other  of  the  Southern  ; of  wliich  the 
former  has  been  filled  up  by  the  deposit  of  the  Nila 
in  two  myriads  of  years,  a thing  wliich  might  happen 
to  the  latter,  if  the  Nile  were  by  any  chance  to  be 
turned  into  it  (ii.  11).  How  little  was  generally 
known  of  the  S.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  down  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Damastes,  the  logographcr,  a disciple  of  Hellankus, 
believed  it  to  be  a lake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  47.) 

Another  curious  conjecture  was  that  of  Strabo, 
the  writer  on  physics,  and  Eratosthenes,  who  tried 
to  account  for  the  marine  remains  in  the  soil  of  the 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  by  supposing 
tliat  the  sea  had  a much  higher  level,  before  die 
disruption  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  and  that,  until 
a passage  was  thus  made  for  it  into  die  Atlantic,  its 
exit  was  across  tbo  Isthmus  of  Suez  into  die  Red 
Sea  (’E pvdpct  3 dXaaaa).  This  theory,  the  latter 
part  of  which  was  used  to  explain  Homer’s  account 
of  the  voyage  of  Mendaus  to  the  Acthiojiians,  is 
mentioned  and  opjiosed  by  Strabo  (i.  pp.  38,  39,  57 ; 
Ermtosdi.  Frag.  p.  33,  foil.  cd.  ScideL) 

The  ancient  geographers  first  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Red  Sea  under  the  Ptolemies. 
About  b.c.  100,  Agatharchides  wrote  a full  de- 
scription of  both  coasts,  under  the  tide  n«pl  ri}r 
IpvQput  bdXaatrqs,  of  the  1st  and  5th  books  of  which 
we  have  a full  abstract  by  Photius  (Cod.  250, 
pp.  441 — 460,  cd.  Bckkcr;  and  in  Hudsons  Geo- 
graph i Graeci  Minores,  voL  i.);  and  we  have  nume- 
rous notices  of  the  gulf  iu  Strabo,  Mela,  Pliny,  I*to- 
lemy,  and  Agathcmerus.  They  describe  it  as  one 
of  the  two  great  gulfs  of  the  Southern  Sea  (^  varies 
SaXaooa,  Strab.  p.  121),  or  Indian  Ocean , to  which 
die  names  of  ’Epolpek  3riAa<roa  and  Marc  Rubrum 
were  now  usually  applied,  the  Red  Sea  itself  being 
sometimes  called  by  the  same  name  and  sometimes 
by  the  distinctive  name  of  Arabian  Gulf.  Ptolemy 
carefully  distinguishes  the  two  (viii.  16.  § 2);  as 
also  does  Agathemcrus,  whose  Red  Sea  ('EpvfyA 
3riA aaoa)  is  the  Gulf  of  Bab-el- Mandeb.  It  ex- 
tended from  Arabia  Petraea  to  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  coast  of  the  Troglodytae  in  Aethiopia,  being 
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enclosed  on  the  W.  by  Egypt  and  Aethiopia,  on  the 
E.  by  Arabia  Felix.  Strabo,  who  includes,  under 
the  name  of  Aethiopians,  all  the  people  of  the 
extreme  south,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
says  that  the  Aethiopians  arc  divided  by  nature 
into  two  ports  by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  its  ptoijp- 
fipivou  KvxXov  Tfififtari  a£ lokbyaj  (i.  p.  35;  see 
Groskurd  and  the  commentators).  He  places  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  Gulf  opposite  the  Kuxine  and 
the  Caspian  respectively,  which  is  quite  right  (ii. 
p.  121).  Its  S.  entrance  was  a narrow  strait, 
Fauces  Maris  Kubri  (to  areva  iv  rij  'E pvQpq  da- 
Xa<r<rT7,  ptol. ; Straits  of  Bab- el-Mandtb),  enclosed 
by  die  promontory  of  Dcire  or  Dere  {Has  Sejan) 
on  the  W.,  and  that  of  Palindromos  (C.  Bub-el- 
Mandcb),  on  the  E.  (Ptol.  i.  15.  §11,  iv.  7.  §9, 
vi.  7.  § 7,  viii.  16.  § 12.)  Its  length  was  dif- 
ferently estimated;  by  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Plin.)  at 
13,000  stadia;  by  Strabo,  at  15,000  (i.  p.  35:  in  | 
ii.  p.  100,  cmly  10,000,  but  tlie  reading  should 
prohahly  be  altered);  by  Agrippa,  at  14.000  or  | 
13,776  (1722  M.P.  ap.  Plin  ),  and  by  Agathemeras 
at  10,000  stadia,  or  1 ,333$  M.  P.;  besides  other 
calculations,  following  the  line  of  either  coast.  Its 
breadth  is  still  more  variously  stated,  probably  from 
its  being  taken  at  different  porta;  bv  Timosthenes 
(ap.  Plin.)  at  2 days’ journey  (about  1,200  stadia); 
by  Strabo,  at  not  much  more  than  1,000  stadia  at 
its  widest  part;  while  tho  general  estimate  reached 
3300  stadia,  or  475  M.P.  The  width  of  the  strait 
is  60  stadia,  according  to  Strabo  and  Agathemeras, 
or  from  6 to  12  M.P.  according  to  different  accounts 
preserved  by  Pliny  : it  is  really  20  miles.  The 
dangers  of  tliis  strait,  which  have  given  to  it  the 
name  of  Bab-el-Maudeb  (i.  e.  Gate  of  Tears ) are 
not  made  much  of  by  the  ancient  writers.  From 
the  narrowness  of  the  sea,  Strabo  often  compares  it 
to  a river. 

At  the  northern  end,  the  sea  was  parted  into  two 
bays  by  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Petraea,  consisting 
of  the  Black  Mountains  of  Ptolemy  (tA  pikava  bprj, 
Ptol.  v.  17.  § 3,  vi.  7.  § 12;  the  Sinaitic  group),  ter- 
minating on  the  S.  in  the  promontory  of  Paseidonium 
(Has  Mohammed ) in  28°  N.  lat.  Of  these  bays, 
the  western  and  longer,  running  NW.  to  30°  N.  lat. 
was  called  the  Sinus  Herobpolites,  or  Herobpoliticus 
('HpwvoAtrTjf  Ktiknos  or  "Hpwor  Koktros, 

Tbeophrast.  II.  PI.  iv.  8,  nikiros  Alyvmanis,  Jo- 
seph.  Ant.  Jud.  viii.  2 ; Bohr  Ks-Suez , Gulf  of  Suez), 
from  the  city  of  Heroopolis  ('Hpwojv  *d\is),  near 
its  head,  on  the  canal  wliich  Necbo  inode  to  connect 
it  with  the  Nile.  It  divided  Middle  Egypt  from 
Arabia  Petraea,  and  is  separated  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Its  bead  seems  to 
have  retired  in  consequence  of  the  sand  washed  up 
by  tbe  strong  tides  and  prevailing  S.  winds.  The 
tide  in  this  narrow  gull'  is  so  strong  as  to  raise  its 
surface  above  that  of  tho  Mediterranean.  The 
eastern  bay  was  called  Aelanitea  and  Aelaniticus,  or 
Klanites  and  Elaniticus  Sinus  (AiAaWTTjv,  ’EAa- 
rirffi,  'LkaytriKoi  k6\*os  or  pv^os  : Gulf  of 
Ababa),  from  tbe  city  of  Aelana.  It  was  regarded 
as  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (pi/*ot , 
Herod.  Strab.,  &c.;  Sinus  intimus,  Plin.).  Pliny 
says  that  it  took  its  name  from  tbe  Laeanitae,  who 
dwelt  upon  it,  and  whose  capital  was  Laeana,  or, 
according  to  others,  Adana ; be  then  adds  the  various 
forms  Aeliniticus,  AJeniticus  (from  Artemidorus) 
and  Laeniticum  (from  Juba).  It  extends  XXE.  to 
29°  36'  N.  lat.,  with  an  average  breadth  ot  12  miles, 
Detween  rocky  and  precipitous  shores. 
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The  character  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  given  by  the 
ancients,  is  stormy,  ragged,  deep,  and  abounding  in 
marine  animals.  Its  coral  reefs  and  violent  shifting 
winds  have  always  made  its  navigation  difficult: 
but  from  the  earliest  times  of  recorded  history  it 
was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Jews,  and 
Arabs,  as  a great  highway  of  commerce  between 
India  and  tbe  shores  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  general,  and  the  countries  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  had  several  important  harbours  on  both 
coasts ; the  chief  of  which  were  Mros  Housing, 
Berenice,  1*toleuais  Tiieuon,  and  Adule  on 
the  W.,  and  Aklana,  I.euce  Come,  Muza, 
Acila,  and  others  on  the  east.  Ptolemy  gives  the 
names  of  some  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Perl 
i>ea;  those  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  a place  to  which  Persian  exiles  were 
sent,  were  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Herod.  II.  cc. ; 
Diod.  iii.  14,  15;  Kratoeth.  II.  cc.;  Strab.  i.  pp.  35, 
38,  47,  57,  ii.  pp.  100, 121,  132,  xvi.  p.  779;  Mela, 
iii.  8;  Plin.  ii.  67,68,  v.  11, 12,  vi.  24,26,32,33; 
Ptol  iv.  5.  § 13,  7.  §§  4. 27,  v.  17.  §§  1,  2,  vi.  7. 
§§  1,  36,  43,  viL  5.  §§  1,  2,  10,  viii.  16.  § 2,  20. 
§2,22.  §2;  Agathem.  i.  2,  ii.  2, 5,  1 1,  14;  Kennel, 
Geog.  to  Ur  rod.  vol.  i.  p.  260,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88 — 91 ; 
Gossclin,  Ueber  die  Geogr.  Kenntniss  der  Altai 
row  A rab.  Meerbusen,  in  Bredow’s  Untersuchungcn , 
vol.  ii.;  Reichard,  Myos  I/ormos  u.  die  agyptisch- 
aihiopische  Kuste  des  class.  Zeita Iters,  the  Neu. 
Geogr.  Ephem.  vol.  xxviii.;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol 
ii.  pp.  226,  foil.,  245,  folL)  [P.  S.]  . 

AKAB1S  ("Apa€is,  Ptol  vi.  19.  § 2),  a river  of 
Gedrosia,  which  flowed  from  the  Montes  Baeti  ( B'o- 
shati),  through  the  country  of  the  Arabii,  to  tho 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  now  called  the  Purali.  Tho 
names  of  this  river  and  of  the  people  who  lived  on 
its  banks  are  variously  written  by  ancient  authors. 
Thus,  Arabius  (’A p<L6iost  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  21), 
Artabis  ("ApraSis,  Martian),  Artobius  (Amin.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6).  The  people  are  called  Arabitae  ('Apa- 
Sirai),  Arbii  (Plin.  vi.  24),  Arabies  (Apaguj,  Ar- 
rian, IruL  21,  22),  Arbies  (’A p€tts,  Strab.  xv.  p. 
720),  Aribes  ('A pi€«s,  Dion.  Perieg.  1096),  Arbiti 
(’ApSnot,  Martian).  From  this  people  the  Arbiti 
Montes  ("Apffira  bpn,  Ptol.  vi.  21.  § 3,  vii.  1.  § 28; 
called  Barbitaui  by  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6)  appear  to 
have  derived  their  name.  Ptolemy  lias  mistaken 
the  course  of  this  river  when  he  makes  it  flow  X.  of 
Drangiana  and  Gedrosia,  and  has  apparently  con- 
founded it  with  the  Etymander  ( Uelmend );  and 
Pliny  has  placed  it  too  far  to  the  W.  ou  the  edge  of 
Cannania  (Airman),  whereas  it  really  divides  Sa- 
ranga  (ri  2 dpayya ) from  the  Oritae  (’Xlpfirai). 
Martian  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  § 5,  viii.  25.  § 14.), 
speak  of  a town  in  Gedrosia  called  Arbis.  Pliny  Bays 
(vi.  23)  that  it  was  founded  by  Ncarchua.  fV.l 
ARABITAE.  [Arabisc] 

ARABRl'CA  (’ApaSpiya:  Arabricenses : A ton- 
gue r),  a stipendiary  town  of  tho  Lusitani,  in  Hispania 
Lusitanica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  N.  of 
Olisipo;  the  Jerobriga  of  the  Itinerary.  (Plin.  iv. 
22.  s.  35;  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 7;  It.  Ant.  pp.  419,  421 ; 
Florez,  xiv.  174.)  [P.S.] 

ARACCA  ("ApaKKa,  Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 4;  Aracha, 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  in  Susiana,  on  tho 
Tigris.  Bochart  (ad  Gen.  x.  10)  has  attempted  to 
identify  it  with  Erech,  and  Michoelis  with  Edessa. 
If,  however,  it  was  in  Susiana,  neither  of  these  iden- 
tifications will  answer.  [V.j 

ARACE'LI(£TA.Armcelitanus:  HuarteAraquil), 
a stipendiary  town  of  the  Vosconea,  in  tbe  convcntu* 
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of  Caesartngusta,  iin  Hispania  Tarraconenris,  at  the 
foot  of  tfie  Pyrenees,  24  M.  P.  west  of  Pamplona, 
on  the  little  river  Araguil.  {Min.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  /tin.  , 
Ant.  p.  465.)  f 1*.  S.] 

ABAC  IIN  AHUM  (t6  ’A  paxyaiov  upos),  a moun- 
tain in  Peloponnesus,  forming  the  bounder)’  between 
the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Kpidauru*.  (Paus. 
•i.  25.  § 10;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.;  Hesvch.  ».  r.  wroi\i- 
kov ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  417,  seq.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  312.) 

ARACHO'SIA  (^  ’Apax»<r/a:  Eth.  'Apa\drm, 
Streb.  xv.  p.  723;  Arrian,  A nab.  vi.  17  ; ’Apax*** 
roi,  Dion.  Perieg.  v.  1096,  Plin.  v.  20.  s.  23 ; Aracho- 
hii,  Plin.  vi.  9.  s.  21),  a province  of  Eastern  Persia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Parycti  M.  (Haxdras,  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropomlsus,  Hindu 
Kmh),  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  S.  by  Geflro- 
sia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Drangiann.  It  comprehends 
the  present  provinces  of  the  NE.  part  of  Jkiluchistan, 
Cutch , Ganda  ra,  Kandahar , Sr  ires  tan,  and  the  SW. 
portion  of  KabulUtan.  Col.  Rawlinson  ( Joum, 
Gtogr.  Soc.  vol.  xii.  p.  1 13)  has  suppose*!  the  name 
to  be  derived  from  Harakhwati  (Sansc.  Saroswati), 
whicli  is  also  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Itakhaj  (ap- 
plied generally  to  Kandahar),  and  on  the  Arghand- 
ab-rivrr.  According  to  Wilson  (Ariana,  p.  158), 
there  is  a place  called  liohoj  or  Hokhaj,  on  lira 
route  from  Host  to  <Jhixni. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a rich  and  thickly  peopled 
proviuce,  and  acquired  early  importance  as  being 
one  of  the  main  routes  from  India  to  Persia.  Its 
chief  mountains  were  called  Parycti  (/7<udros),  in- 
cluding probably  part  of  the  Soliman  Kok  and  their 
SW.  branch  the  Khojeh  Amran  mountains.  It  was 
watered  by  several  streams,  of  which  the  principal 
bore  the  name  of  Arachotus  [Arachotch]  : and 
contained  the  subordinate  tribes  of  the  Paryeti,  Sidri, 
Jlhoplutae,  and  Eoritae.  Its  most  ancient  capital 
was  Arachotus  or  Arachoeia  [ Arachotus]  ; ami  in 
later  times  Alexandria  or  Alexandre  iopolia,  a name 
probably  given  to  it  subsequently  in  honour  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723,  soq.;  Arrian, 
A nab.  iii.  28 ; Steph.  t.  v. ; Ptol. ; Rawlinson,  Wilson, 
il.ee.)  [V.] 

ARACHOTI  FONS.  [Arachotus,  No.  2.J 

ARACHOTUS.  1.  ('A.pdx*rrost  Ptol.  vi.  20. 
*§  5;  Isid.  Chantx;  Plin.  vi.  23;  Arachoti,  "Apa\<i>- 
toi,  Strab.  xi.  p.  514;  Steph.  B ; Arauhosia,  Plin. 
vi.  33),  the  chief  oity  of  Arachosia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Seminunis  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  and  to  have 
been  watered  by  a river  which  flowed  from  tire 
Indus  eastward  into  a lake  called  ’Apdxorrof  Kpr}vr\ 
(Ptol.  vi.  20.  § 2),  and  by  Solinus  to  base  been 
situated  on  the  Etymander.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  has  existed  in  modern  times  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  this  town,  and  what  modem  city  or  ruins 
can  be  identified  with  the  ancient  capital.  M.  Court 
(Joum.  Asiat.  Societ.  Beng.)  has  ideutified  some 
ruins  on  the  Arghatan  river,  4 parxsungs  from  Kan- 
dahar, on  the  road  to  Shikar  pur,  with  those  of  Ara- 
chotus;  but  these  Prof.  Wilson  considers  to  be  too 
much  to  the  SE.  Rawlinson  ( Joum.  Grog.  Soc. 
vol  xii.  p.  1 1 3)  thinks  that  he  has  found  them  at  a 
place,  now -colled  U'lan  Robot.  He  states,  what  is  in- 
deed curious,  that  the  most  ancient  name  of  the  city, 
•Cophen,  mentioned  by  Stephanos  and  Pliny,  has  given 
rise  to  the  territorial  designation  of  Kip  in,  applied  by 
the  Chiueae  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  ruins 
are  of  a very  remarkable  character,  and  tho  mea- 
surements of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  arc,  he  con- 
siders, decisive  as  to  the  identity  of  the  sitr.  Stepha- 


nos has  apparently  contrasted  two  cities, — A ra- 
dios i a,  which  he  says  is  not  far  from  the  Massage  tae, 
and  Arachotus,  whicli  lie  caHs  a town  of  India  Col. 
Rawlinson  believes  the  contiguity  of  the  Ma&sa- 
getac  and  Arachosia  may  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  by  Massagetac  Stephanas  meant  the 
Sacae,  who  colonised  the  Ha&irah  J fountains  ou 
their  way  from  tire  Jfindu-Ku*h  to  Saccutan  or 
Seutan. 

2.  ('Apaxorrit,  Steph.  B.;  Isid.  Chares;  Plin. 
vi.  28),  the  river  of  Amelins  in,  which  flowed  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  Caucasus  ( Hindu- Kush ), 
and  gave  its  name  to  tho  capital.  (Steph.  B.) 
Ptolemy  has  committed  an  error  in  extending 
this  river  to  the  Indus;  but  he  has  in  part  at- 
tained the  troth  -in  connecting  it  with  a lake 
(Kipyjf,  flvir  aoAfircu  *Apdx»vot  Kpr\rj),  Ptol.  vi. 
20.  § 2;  “ Arachoti  Foils,”  Amin.  Mare,  xxiii.  26: 
perhaps  the  modern  Dooree).  The  chief  point  is 
to  determine  what  river  Ptolemy  refers  to,  as  he 
docs  not  give  its  name.  The  Etymander,  Ilcrrnan- 
dus,  or  Errmanthus  (now  l/dmend),  flows  from  the 
mountains  W.  of  Kabul  into  Lake  Zarah ; and  M. 
Bumouf  has  supposed  this  to  be  the  Arachotus, 
Zend  HaraguaiH  (Sansc.  -So rasrati ) being  a name 
common  to  a river,  and  implying  connection  with  a 
lake.  Wilson  considers,  however,  the  present  Ar- 
kmd-Ab,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  J HI  mend,  as 
answering  best  to  the  description  of 'Ptolemy.  Another 
tributary  called  the  TWimMoin  through  a small  lake 
called  Hoortc  in  Elphinstone's  map.  It  is  possible 
that  the  name  Arachotus  may  have  been  formerly 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  three  tributaries  of  the 
Ht  Intend,  the  Arknnd-ah,  Turnuk , and  A rghatan, 
which  are  all  rivers  of  about  the  same  volume. 
(Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  156, 157.)  [V.] 

ARACHTHUS  (’'ApaxBot,  Pol.  xxii.  9;  Ptol.  iii. 
13;  Liv.  xliii.  22;  Plin.  iv.  1 ; "AparOot,  Strab.  pp. 
325,  327 ; ’ArarOdt,  Dicaearch.  42,  p.  460,  ed, 
Fuhr;  "A paudos,  Lycophr.  409  ; TzeU.  ad  loc.  ; 
Arethon,  Liv.  xxxviii.  3;  respecting  the  ortho- 
graphy, see  Kramer,  ad  Strab.  p.  325  : A rta),  a 
river  of  Epirus,  rising  in  Mount  Tymphe  and  the 
district  Paromea,  and  flowing  southwards  first 
through  the  mountains,  and  then  through  the  plain 
of  Arnbraeia  into  the  Ambraciot  gulf.  The  town  of 
Ambracia  was  situated  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank, 
at  the  distance  of  7 miles  from  the  sea,  in  a direct 
line. 

The  Arachthus  formed  the  boundary  between 
Hellas  proper  and  Epirus,  whence  Ambracia  was 
reckoned  the  first  town  in  Hellas.  The  country 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  full  of  marshes.  The 
entrance  to  tho  present  mouth  of  the  A rta , which 
lies  to  the  E.  of  the  ancient  mouth,  is  so  obstructed 
by  swamps  and  shoals  as  scarcely  to  be  accessible 
even  to  boats;  but  on  crossing  this  bar  there  are 
16  or  17  feet  of  water,  and  rarely  less  than  10  in  the 
channel,  for  a distance  of  6 miles  up  the  river.  Three 
miles  higher  up  the  river  altogether  censes  to  be  navi- 
gable, not  having  more  than  5 feet  in  the  deepest 
jetrt,  and  greatly  obstructed  by  shoals.  The  course 
of  the  river  is  very  tortuous;  and  the  9 miles  up  the 
river  are  only  about  2 from  tl»o  gulf  in  a direct 
line.  At  the  entranoe,  its  width  is  about  60  yards, 
but  it  soon  becomes  much  narrower ; and  9 miles 
up  its  width  is  not  more  than  20  yards.  At  Am- 
bracia, however,  its  bed  is  about  200  yards  across; 
but  the  stream  in  summer  is  divided  by  sand-banks 
into  small  rivulets,  shallow,  but  rapid,  running  at 
least  4 miles  an  hour.  Above  the  town,  it  appears 
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comparatively  diminutive,  arul  5 or  C miles  higher  of  oblong  shape,  with  a slight  rise  towards  the 
up,  is  lost  among  the  hills.  This  is  the  present  centre  and  steep  on  every  side.  Though  a rock 
condition  of  the  river,  as  described  by  Lieutenant  rather  than  an  island,  it  was  extremely  populous, 
Wolfe,  who  visited  it  in  1830.  ( Journal  of  the  Geo-  and,  contrary  to  Oriental  custom,  the  houses  had 
graphical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.)  many  stories.  According  to  Strabo,  it  owed  ita 

ARA'CIA  (’Apanla,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  § 8 ; Plin.  vi.25),  foundation  to Sidonian  exiles.  (Comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
fin  island  off  the  coast  of  Persia,  which  appears  i.  6.  § 2.)  The  city  of  Aradus  was  next  in  im- 
from  Ptolemy  to  have  borne  also  the  name  of  Alex-  portance  after  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Like  other  Phno- 
andri  Insula.  [V.]  nician  cities,  it  was  at  first  independent,  and  had  its 

ARACILLUM  ( Araddlos , near  Fontibre  and  own  kings ; and  it  would  seem  that  the  strip  of  land 
Reynosa),  a town  of  the  Cantabri,  in  Ilispania  Tar-  extending  from  Paltus  to  Simyra  was  dependent 
mconeusis,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Auaceli.  upon  it.  In  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii. 
(Oros.  vi.  21 : Florez,  iv.  22.)  [P.  S.]  ! 8,  11)  it  supplied  Tyre  with  soldiers  and  sailors. 

ARACYNTHUS  ('Apdewdou  Zygun),  a range  Along  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  it  became  subject 
of  mountains  in  Aetolia  running  in  a south-easterly  to  Persia.  Afterwards,  during  the  campaign  of 
direction  from  the  Achelous  to  the  Even  us,  and  Alexander,  Gerostratus,  king  of  Aradus,  was  serving 
separating  the  lower  plain  of  Aetolia  near  the  sea  in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophradatcs,  when  his 
from  the  upper  plain  above  the  lakes  Hyria  and  son  Straton  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Gerostratus 
Trie  bonis.  (Slrab.  pp.  450,  460;  Dionys.  Perieg.  assisted  the  Macedonians  at  the  siege  of  Tyre. 
431;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  121.)  (Arrian,  A nab.  i.  13,20.)  It  fell  into  the  hands 
Pliny  (iv.  2.  §3)  and  Solinus  (7.  § 22)  erroneously  of  tho  family  of  the  Lagidae,  when  Ptolemy  Soter, 
call  Aracynthus  a mountain  of  Acarnania.  If  wo  b.  c.  320,  seized  on  Phoenicia  and  Coele  Syria.  Its 
can  trust  the  authority  of  later  writers  and  of  the  wealth  and  importance  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
Roman  poets,  there  wax  a mountain  of  the  name  of  rights  of  asylum  they  obtained  from  Seleucus  Calli- 
Aracynthns  both  in  Bocotia  and  in  Attica,  or  per-  nicus,  b.  c 242,  whom  they  had  supported  against 
haps  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries.  Thus  Antiochus  Hierax ; so  much  so  that  it  was  enabled 
Stephanus  B.  (t.  r.)  and  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Ed.  ii.  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great. 
24)  speak  of  a Boeotian  Aracynthus;  and  Sextus  (Pol.  v.  68.)  Whence  it  may  bo  inferred  that  it 
Empiricus  (adv.  Gramm,  c.  12.  p.  270),  Lutatius  had  previously  become  independent,  probably  in  the 
(ad  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  239),  and  Vi  hi  us  Sequester  (de  war  betweeu  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  Antiochus 
Mont.  p.  27)  mention  an  Attic  Aracynthus.  Tho  Theos.  The  fact  of  ita  autonomy  is  certain  from 
mountain  is  connected  with  the  Boeotian  hero  Ain-  coins.  (See  Eckliel,  vol.  iii.  p.  393.)  All  these 
phion  both  by  Propertius  (iii.  13.  42)  and  by  Virgil  advantages  were  lost  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
(Eel.  ii.  24)  ; and  the  line  of  Virgil  — “ Ainphion  who,  on  his  return  from  Acgypt,  took  possession  of 
Dircaeus  in  Actaeo  Aracyntho" — would  seem  to  the  town  and  district.  (Hieronym.  in  Dan.  xi.) 
place  the  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  "Boeotia  and  In  the  war  between  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antic- 
Attica.  (Comp.  Braudstiiter,  Die  Gesch.  des  Aetol.  chus  Cyzicenus  it  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the 
lymdet.  p.  108.)  latter;  and  when  he  was  slain  by  Seleucus,  Antio- 

ARAD  (*Apd8),  a city  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  S.  chus  Eusebes,  his  son,  found  shelter  there,  and  by 
of  Palestine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wilderness  its  aid,  in  concert  with  other  cities,  maintained  him- 
of  Kade.-h.  When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  moun-  self  with  varying  success,  till  Syria  submitted  to 
tains  of  Seir,  at  the  time  of  Aaron’s  death,  the  king  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  and  finally  came  under 
of  Arad  attacked  them,  and  took  some  of  them  pri-  tho  dominion  of  Rome.  In  common  with  the  rest  of 
soners.  (Xumb.  xxi.  1,  xxxiii.  40;  Judges,  i 16.)  the  province,  it  was  mixed  up  in  the  Civil  Wars. 
The  city  was  consequently  devoted  to  destruction  by  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  69,  v.  1.)  Coins  of  Aradus, 
the  Israelites;  but  the  accomplishment  of  their  vow  ranging  from  Domitian  to  Elagabalus,  are  enntne- 
(Xumb.  xxi.  3)  is  only  recorded  by  anticipation,  for  rated  in  Eckhel  (/.  c.).  Under  Constans,  Md  awiyah, 
it  was  executed  under  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  14).  Eu-  tho  lieutenant  of  the  khalif  Omar,  destroyed  the 
sebius  and  Jerome  place  Arad  20  M.  P.  from  Hebron  city,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants.  (Cedren.  Hist. 
and  4 from  Malatha.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  it,  on  p.  355;  Theophan.  p.  227.)  As  the  town  was 
the  ground  of  the  general  agreement  in  position  and  never  rebuilt,  it  is  only  the  island  which  is  men- 
the  identity  of  name,  with  an  eminence  on  the  road  tioned  by  the  historians  of  the  Crusades.  Tarsus 
from  Petra  to  Hebron,  called  Tell  }A rad.  (Re-  was  said  to  be  a colony  from  Aradus.  (Dion  Chrys. 
searches,  vol.  iii.  p.  12.)  [P.  S.]  Oral.  Tarten.  ii.  p.  20,  ed.  Reiske.)  A maritime 

A'RADEN  (’ApaSfjr  : Eth.  'Apabbvws,  Steph.  population  of  about  3.000  souls  occupies  the  seat  of 
B.  s.  r.),  a city  of  Crete,  formerly  called  Anopolis.  this  once  busy  and  industrious  hive.  Portions  of 
In  Kiepert’s  map  it  appears  on  tho  SW.  coast  of  tho  | the  old  doable  Phoenician  walls  are  still  found  on 
island,  near  the  Phoenix  Portus.  Remains  of  an-  the  NE.  and  SE.  of  the  island,  and  the  rock  is  per- 
cient  walls  are  found  at  the  modem  Anopolis.  forated  by  the  cisterns  of  which  Strabo  speaks.  The 
(Pashley,  Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)  [E.  B.  J.]  same  author  (see  Gro&kurd’s  note,  p.  754)  minutely 

A'RADUS.  1.  (u  * ApaSot : Eth.  ’Apabior.  Ara-  describes  the  contrivance  by  which  the  inhabitants 
dius:  0.  T.  Arvad.  Arvadite,  Gen.  x.  18,  l Chron.  drew  their  water  from  a submarine  source.  Though 
L 16;  ’ApaSioi  LXX.:  Ruad),  an  bland  off  the  N.  the  tradition  has  been  lost,  the  boatmen  of  Ruad 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  at  a distance  of  20  stadia  from  still  draw  fresh  water  from  the  spring  Ain  Ibrahim 
the  mainland.  (Strab.  p.  753.)  Pliny  (v.  17),  in  in  the  sea,  a few  rods  from  the  shore  of  the  opposite 
estimating  this  distance  at  only  200  paces,  falls  coast.  Mr.  Walpole  (The  A ntayrii,  vol.  iii.  p.  391) 
abort  of  the  true  measurement  (perhaps  we  should  ' found  two  of  these  springs.  A few  Greek  inscrip- 
read  24200  paces;  see  Tzschucke,  ad  Pomp.  MeL  ii.  j tions,  taken  from  columns  of  black  basalt,  which,  as 
7.  § 6).  Strabo  (l.  c.)  describes  it  as  a rock  rising  j there  is  no  trap  rock  in  the  bland,  must  hare  been 
from  the  midst  of  the  waves,  7 stadia  in  cir-  j brought  over  from  the  mainland,  are  given  (in  the 
cumferencc.  Modern  travellers  state  that  it  is  I Bibliotheca  Sacra,  New  York,  vol.  v.  p.  252)  by 
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the  Rev.  W.  Thomson.  (Mignot,  Mem.  de  T Acad, 
ties  Inscript,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  229 ; Winer,  Heal  Wort. 
Buck.  s.  v.  A read  ; RoeenmtiUer,  Hand.  Bib.  Alt. 
vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  7,  with  the  Extracts  from  Maundrell, 
Shaw,  Pococke,  and  Volnej;  Chesney,  Exped.  Eu- 
phrai.  vol.  i.  p.  451.) 


2.  (AreJc,  AraJc,  Karek),  an  island  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  (Staph.  B.;  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 47.)  Strabo 
(p.  766;  comp.  Groskurd,  ad  Inc.)  places  it  at  10 
days’  voyage  from  Teredon,  and  one  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Maki.  The  inhabitants  of  this  islaud 
and  the  neighbouring  one  Tyrus  asserted  that  they 
were  the  founders  of  the  well-known  Phoenician 
cities  of  the  same  name.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  1; 
D’Anville,  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript,  vol.  xxx. 
p.  147;  Gosselin,  vol.  iii.  pp.  103,  seq.  122,  124; 
Niebuhr,  Descript,  de  I Arabic,  p.  277;  Chesney, 
Eupkrat.  voL  i.  p.  647.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARAE  ALEXANDRI,  CYRI,  &c.  [Alkx- 

AJfDRI  ARAE.] 

ARAE  HE'SPERI  (S.  Lucar  la  Mayor),  a town 
of  Hispaaia  Baetica,  W.  of  Hispalb  (Seville),  men- 
tioned on  an  inscription  as  having  been  destroyed, 
and  rebuilt  by  Caesar,  with  the  new  name  of  Solia, 
or  Sollurco.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  voL  ix.  p.  115; 
Ukert,  i.  1.  p.  373.)  [P.  &] 

ARAE  PHILAJiNO'RUM  ( ol  rwv  +tXcuvwt> 
fktfxol,  Strab.  &c.,  but  ol  QiXalvou  fktpol,  Polyb. 
iii-  39,  x.  40),  a position  very  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Great  Syrtis,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  which 
marked  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
Carthage  and  Cyrene,  and  afterwards  between  Tri- 
politana  and  Cyrenaica.  (Polyb.  II.  cc.;  Sail.  Jug. 
19,  79;  Strab.  iii.  p.  171,  xvii.  p.836;  Plin.  v.4; 
Mela,  i.  7.  §6;  Scylax,  p.  47;  Ptol.;  Stadiasm.; 
Tab.  Pout.)  The  name  is  derived  from  a romantic 
story,  for  which  Sallust  is  the  earliest  authority. 
(Jug.  79,  comp.  Val.  Max.  v.  6.  ext.  4.)  At  the 
time  when  the  Carthaginians  ruled  over  the  greater 
part  of  North  Africa,  and  the  Greek  colonists  of 
Cyrene  were  also  very  powerful,  long  wars  arose 
respecting  their  boundaries,  which  were  left  un- 
defined by  the  nature  of  the  country  on  the  shores 
of  tho  Syrtes,  a sandy  waste,  with  neither  river  nor 
mountain  to  serve  for  a land-mark.  (A  description, 
however,  not  quite  accurate ; see  Syrtes.)  At 
length  it  was  agreed  to  fix  the  boundary  at  the 
point  of  meeting  of  envoys  sent  out  at  the  same 
time  from  each  city.  Whether  by  diligence, 
trickery,  or  chance,  the  Carthaginian  envoys  per- 
formed so  much  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
(in  fact  about  7-9ths,  a disproportion  sufficient  of 
itself  to  dispose  of  the  Historical  valuo  of  the  story), 
that  the  Greeks  were  prepared  for  any  course  rather 
than  to  return  and  risk  the  penalty  of  their  neg- 
lect. They  would  only  consent  to  the  boundary 
being  fixed  at  the  place  of  meeting,  on  the  condition 
that  the  Carthaginians  would  submit  to  be  buried 
alive  on  the  spot;  if  not,  they  demanded  to  advance 


as  far  as  they  pleased  on  the  same  terms.  The 
Carthaginian  envoys,  two  brothers  named  Philaeni, 
devoted  themselves  for  their  country;  and  their 
fellow-citizens  consecrated  their  heroism  by  honours 
to  their  memory  at  home,  and  by  monument*, 
named  after  them,  on  the  spot  of  their  bring  inter- 
ment. Like  other  such  landmarks,  erected  both  to 
perpetuate  a boundary  and  the  memory  of  some 
great  event  which  fixed  it,  these  monuments  were 
called  altars.  (See  the  remarks  of  Strabo  on  auch 
monuments  in  general,  iii.  p.  171.)  The  monu- 
ments were  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  (L  c.),  but  the  name  was  preserved.  Pliny 
(v.  4)  mentions  the  arae,  and  adds,  ex  hartna  sunt 
eat ; perliape  connecting  the  name  with  some  ex- 
isting hills,  or  tnmub,  while  Strabo  had  looked  for 
artificial  monuments.  The  position  is  clearly  fixed 
by  the  passages  above  quoted.  It  was  nearly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  a little  W.  of  Auto- 
mala,  which  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Gulf 
(Strab.  p.836);  notwithstanding  that  Sallust  (Jug. 
19)  appears  to  name  it  as  W.  of  Leptis  Magna,  and 
that  Strabo  (p.  171)  places  it  about  the  middle  of 
the  country  between  the  Syrtes  (Kara  y.iar^v  wo 
fieralv  ruv  2,vpret»$>  yyy).  Both  writers,  in 
their  other  and  chief  passages  on  the  subject,  place 
the  altars  where  we  have  stated.  The  apparent 
discrepancy  in  Sallust  is  easily  removed  by  a proper 
mode  of  connecting  the  parts  of  the  sentence  (see 
Cortius  and  Kritz  ad  loc.  and  Mannert.  x.  2.  p.  117); 
and  the  phrase  used  by  Strain,  “ the  land  between 
the  Syrtes,”  is  continually  employed  for  the  whole 
coast  between  the  outer  extremities  of  the  two  gulfs, 
irari  fitatjv  too  being  also  evidently  used  vaguely. 
The  place  does  not  occur  in  the  Antonino  Itinerary, 
but  its  position  is  occupied  by  a station  called 
Banadedari,  probably  the  native  Libyan  or  Punic 
name.  The  locality,  as  fixed  by  the  ancient  writers, 
corresponds  to  a position  a little  W.  of  Maukhtar , 
the  present  boundary  of  Syrt  and  Barca,  near 
which  Captain  Beechey  (p.  210)  mentions  a re- 
markable table-hill  called  Jebel- Allah,  which  has 
very  likolv  as  good  claims  (however  feeble  they  may 
be)  to  be  considered  one  of  tho  so-called  Altars,  as 
any  other  hill  or  mound  seen  or  imagined  by  the 
ancients.  A discussion  of  tho  historical  value  of 
the  legend  of  tho  Philaeni  is  superfluous:  besides 
obvious  weak  points,  it  has  all  the  character  of  a 
story  invented  to  account  for  some  striking  object, 
such  as  tumuli;  and  the  singular  ♦•Aavwv  in 
Polybius  deserves  notice.  (Beechey,  Proceedings 
of  the  Expedition  to  explore  the  N.  Coast  of 
Africa , chap,  vi.;  Barth,  Wanderungtn,  ifc.  pp. 
344,  foil.)  [F.  &] 

AJ1AE  SESTLA'NAE  (Sijotuw  B sspoi  bstpov), 
three  altars  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus  on  a 
promontory  near  the  NW.  extremity  of  Spain. 
Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34)  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 3)  place 
the  headland  a little  N.  of  Nerium  Pr.  (C.  Fmis- 
terre),  which  would  correspond  to  C.  Villano ; Mela 
(iii.  1.  § 9)  carries  it  further  eastward;  the  former 
is  the  more  probable  position.  [P.  S-] 

ARAETHYREA  (’Apaiflupfo),  the  ancient  capi* 
tal  of  Phliasia,  is  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  been 
originally  named  Arantia  (‘Apavrla),  after  Aras,  its 
founder,  and  to  have  been  called  Araethyrea  after  a 
daughter  of  Aras  of  this  name.  The  name  uf  its 
founder  was  retained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  in  the 
hill  Arantinus,  on  which  it  stood.  Homer  mentions 
Araethyrea.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  57 1 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  382; 
Paus.  ii.  12.  §§  4,  5.)  We  learn  from  Strabo  (/.  c.) 


ARAGUS. 

that  its  inhabitants  quitted  Araetbyrca,  and  founded 
Phlius,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  former 
tmvn.  Uence  the  statement  of  the  grammarians, 
that  Araethyrea  and  Arantia  were  both  ancient 
names  of  Phlius  (Steph.  B.  s.  rr.  +XioCs,  ’A pay- 
rla;  Schol.  ad  A poll.  Rhod.  i.  115.)  Ross  sup-  j 
p^«ses  the  ruins  on  Mt,  Polyfengo  to  be  those  of 
Araethyrea.  Leake  had  erroneously  supposed  them 
to  be  the  ruins  of  Phlius.  (Ross,  Rexsen  im  Pelo- 
ptnnes,  vol.  i.  p.  27,  seq.;  Leake,  More  a , vol.  iii. 
p.  339,  seq.)  [Phlius.] 

ARAGUS,  ARAGON,  ARRHABON  ('Apayoi, 
'Apayvr,  ’A pfraSuy.  Aragtii , or  Aral:),  a river  of 
Iberia,  in  Asia,  flowing  fruin  the  Caucasus  into  the 
Cyrus.  It  is  the  only  tributary  of  the  Cyrus  in 
Iberia,  which  Strabo  mentions  by  name.  (Strab. 
si.  p.  500,  where  the  MSS.  have  ’Apaywva,  ’Afya- 
yuva,  and  'AjifxiGwi'a.) 

The  same  river  is  evidently  meant  a little  further 
on,  where  Strabo,  in  describing  the  four  mountain 
passes  into  Iberia,  says  that  that  on  the  N.  from  the 
country  of  the  Nomades  is  a difficult  ascent  of  three 
days’  journey  (along  the  Terek);  after  which  the 
road  passes  through  the  defilo  of  the  river  Aragus,  a 
journey  of  four  days,  the  pass  being  closed  at  the 
lower  end  by  an  impregnable  wall.  This  is  the  great 
central  pass  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Caucasiae,  or  Sar- 
maticae  Pylae,  now  the  Pass  of  JJariel.  [Caucasus.] 
But  Strabo  adds,  as  the  text  stands,  that  another 
of  the  four  Iberian  passes,  namely,  the  one  leading 
from  Armenia,  lay  upon  the  rivers  Cyrus  and 
Aragus,  near  which,  before  their  confluence,  stood 
fortified  cities  built  on  rocks,  at  a distance  of  16 
stadia  from  each  other,  namely,  Harmozica  on  the 
Cyrus,  and  Seumara  on  the  other  river.  Through 
this  pass  Pom  per  and  Canidius  entered  Iberia  (pp. 
500,  501).  According  to  this  statement,  we  must 
seek  the  pass  near  Miskcti,  N.  of  Tijlis;  but  it  is 
supposed,  by  Groskurd  and  others,  that  the  name 
Aragus  in  this  last  passage  is  an  error  (whether 
of  Strabo  himself,  or  of  the  copyists),  and  that  the 
pass  referred  to  is  very  much  further  westward, 
on  the  great  high  road  from  Erztroum , through 
Kars,  to  the  N.,  and  that  the  river  wrongly  called 
Aragus  is  the  small  stream  falling  into  the  Cyrus 
near  Akhaltsik,  where  the  ruined  castles  of  Ilorum 
Ziche  (or  Armatsiche)  and  Tsumar  are  thought  to 
preserve  the  names,  as  well  as  sites,  of  Strabo's 
Harmozica  and  Seumara.  (Reinegg,  Besehreib.  d. 
Cave.  vol.  ii.  p.  89 ; Klaproth,  Voyage  av  Cave. 
rol.  i.  p.  518.)  The  river  spoken  of  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Pelorus  of  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  2).  [P.  S.] 

ARAIXUS  (’ApdiVot),  a small  place  in  Laconia, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf,  containing 
the  monument  of  Las,  who  founded  a town  called 
after  him.  Boblaye  places  Animus  at  Aghbro- 
nos  (Paus.  iii.  24.  § 10;  Boblaye  Recherches , &c. 
p.  88;  comp.  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  173.) 

ARAMAKI.  [Stria.] 

ARANDIS  (’ApavSir,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §6;  Arnnni, 
It.  Ant.  p.426,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  43;  Aranditani, 
Plin.  iv.  22.  a 35:  prob.  Ouriqve),  a stipendiary 
town  of  the  Celtiri,  in  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Kbora,  60  M.  P.  ! 
north  of  Ossonoba.  Some  take  it  for  tho  modern 
Abrantes.  [P.  S.] 

ARANGAS  (5  'Apaynas  I)  ’Apdyyai  opos),  a 
mountain  of  Inner  Libya,  placed  by  Ptolemy  imme-  I 
d lately  N.  of  the  Equator,  in  47$°  long.,  and  1°  35' 
N.  laL,  In  a part  of  Central  Africa,  now  entirely 
unknown.  (PtoL  iv.  6.  § 12.)  [P.  S.] 
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ARA'XTIA,  ARAXTl'XUS  MOXS.  [Aiue- 
tiiyrea.] 

ARAPUEN.  [Attica.] 

ARAR,  or  A'RARIS  (“ApapfApapis : Saint),  a 
river  of  Gallia,  which  rises  in  the  high  land,  con- 
nected with  the  Vosges  (Vosegtw),  which  lies 
between  E'pinal  and  Plombieres , in  the  modem 
department  of  Vosges.  Tho  Saone  has  a general 
south  course  past  Chalons  sur  Saint,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Rhone  at  Lugdunum  {Lyon).  Its  length 
is  estimated  at  about  300  miles.  The  current  in 
the  middle  and  lower  part  is  very  slow.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  i.  12.)  It  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  at  Verdun 
sur  Saint,  by  the  Duhis  or  Alduasdubis  (Daubs). 
Strabo  (p.  186)  makes  both  the  Arar  and  the  Dubis 
rise  in  the  Alps,  but  he  does  not  mean  the  High 
Alps,  as  appears  from  his  description,  for  lie  makes 
the  Seine  rise  in  the  same  mountains  as  the  Sa/>ne. 
Vibius  Sequester  (Arar  Germanine)  makes  the  Arar 
rise  in  the  Vosges.  In  Caesar's  time,  the  Arar  from 
Lyon,  at  least  to  the  confluence  of  tho  Doubt,  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Sequnni  on  the  east,  and 
the  Aedui  on  the  west;  and  tho  right  to  the  river 
tolls  (SiayaryocA  r4\i),  Strab.  p.  192)  was  disputed 
between  them.  The  navigation  of  the  Saint  was 
connected  with  that  of  the  Stint  by  a portage,  and 
this  was  one  line  of  commercial  communication 
between  Britain  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
(Strab.  p.  189.)  It  was  a design  of  L.  Vet  us,  who 
commanded  in  Germania  in  the  time  of  Nero,  to 
unite  the  Arar  and  the  Mosella  (Mosel),  by  a canal 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  53);  and  thus  to  effect  a com- 
munication between  the  Rhont  and  the  Rhine. 

The  larger  rivers  of  France  retain  their  Gallic 
names.  The  Saine  is  an  exception,  but  its  true 
Gallic  name  appears  to  be  Saucona.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xv.  11.)  [G.L.] 

ARARAT.  [Armenia.] 

ARAR  US  ('Apapis:  perhaps  the  A Into),  a river 
of  European  Scythia  (aft.  in  Dacia),  flowing  from 
the  N.  into  the  later.  (Herod,  iv.  48.)  [P.  S.] 
ARATISPI,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near 
Cauche  el  viejo , 5 leagues  from  Malaga.  (Inscr. 
ap.  Florez,  xii.  p.  296.)  [P.  S.] 

ARAURIS  ('Apavpiot:  Hcravlt).  The  name 
'Pavpapis  in  Strabo  (p.  182)  is  a false  transcript  for 
’Apavpis.  Strabo  describes  the  river  as  flowing 
from  the  Cevenncs  (Ktpptvov).  Mela  also  (ii.  5) 
makes  it  flow  from  the  C^vennes,  which  he  calls 
Gebcnnae,  and  enter  tho  sea  near  Agatha,  Agde. 
The  river  is  therefore  the  Hlrault  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  department  of  Hermult.  Vibius  Se- 
quester (ed.  Obcrlin)  speaks  of  a river  Cyrta,  which 
enters  the  sea  near  Agatha.  This  mast  be  tho 
Hlraalt;  and  tho  name  Cyrta  may  be  Greek,  and 
liave  been  given  by  the  Massaliots,  the  Greek  colo- 
nizers of  Agatha. 

There  was  a town  Araura,  also  called  Cesero,  on 
this  river,  which  is  identified  with  a place  called 
S.  Tibcri.  [G.  L.] 

ARAUSIO  (’Apaxxriuv:  Orange),  a town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavares  or  Cavari  (Strab.  p.  185), 
north  of  Arelate  (Arles),  on  the  road  from  Arelate  to 
Vienna  (Vienne),  and  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  on  a stream  which  flows  into  the  Rhone. 
Orange  is  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse.  It  ap- 
pears from  Mela  (ii.  5),  who  calls  it  “ Secunda- 
norum  Arausio,”  to  have  been  made  a Roman  colony, 
and  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who  has  the  same  expression, 
calls  it  a colon ia.  The  name  Secundani  denote* 
some  soldiers  or  cohorts  of  the  Sec un da  legio,  which 
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we  must  suppose  to  have  been  settled  here.  A 

medal  of  Goltzius,  if  genuine,  confirms  this. 

Orange  contains  a great  number  of  Roman  re- 
mains. Near  the  town  is  a triumphal  arch,  about 
60  feet  high,  with  three  archways,  of  which  the 
central  arch  is  larger  than  the  other  two.  On  one 
of  the  attics  the  name  “ Mario  ” still  exists,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  arch  was 
erected  in  honour  of  C.  Marius,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Teuloncs  at  Aix.  [Aquae  Sextiae.j  But  this 
arch  probably  belongs  to  a later  period  than  the  age 
of  Marius.  The  amphitheatre,  of  which  some  re- 
mains existed  till  recently,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
the  stones  having  been  carried  off  for  building.  At 
Vaison,  a few  miles  from  Orange,  there  are  some 
rvmuius  of  the  ancient  aqueduct.  [G.  I,.] 

AHA VI,  a people  of  Lusitania,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norba  Caesarea,  mentioned  in  tho  inscription 
on  the  bridge  of  Alcantara.  (Gruter,  p.  1 62 ; Florez, 
xiii.  p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

ARAVISCI  (’ApaGicttot,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §3;  Eva- 
visci,  Plin.  iii.  25.  s.  28),  a people  of  Pannoma,  in- 
habiting the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  whose  lan- 
guage and  customs  were  the  same  as  the  Osi,  a 
German  people.  But  it  was  uncertain  whether  the 
Aravisci  had  emigrated  into  Pa  mi  on  ia  from  the  Osi, 
or  tho  Osi  had  passed  over  into  Germany  from  the 
Aravisci.  (Tac.  Germ.  28.) 

ARAXA('Apa^a:  Eth.  ’Apa^tut),  a city  of  Lycia, 
according  to  Alexander  Polyhistor,  in  tho  second 
hook  of  his  Lysiaca.  (Stcph.  ».  v.  "Apo^a.)  Ptolemy 
places  it  near  Sidvma.  A rare  coin,  with  the  epi- 
graph ATKIHN  APA.,  is  attributed  to  this  place 
by  Sestini.  [G.  L.] 

ARAXATES,  a river  in  Sogdiana.  (Amin.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6.)  [Jaxartes.] 

ARAXES  (‘Apd^rjs).  1 .(Eratkh,  Rakhti,  A rat, 
Rat),  a large  river  of  Armenia,  wliich  takes  its  rise 
from  a number  of  sources  in  Mt.  Abus  (Bin  Got) 
(Steph.  B.  t.  p.;  Strab.  p.  531;  Plin.  vi.  10;  Ptol. 
v.  13.  §§  3,  6,  9),  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  tho  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  general  course  may  be  described  as  E.,  then 
SE.,  and  after  flowing  in  a XE.  direction,  it  re- 
sumes its  SE.  course,  and  after  its  junction  with 
the  Cyrus  (A'ur),  discharges  itself  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  (Col.  Monteith,  in  Ixmdon  Geog.  Joum. 
vol.  iii.,  with  accompanying  Map.)  Of  its  nume- 
rous tributaries,  Pliny  (/.  c.)  only  mentions  one, 
the  Musus  (Murtt).  Tho  ancient  geography  of 
this  river  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Hero- 
dotus (i.  202,  iv.  40)  describes  the  A raxes  as  flow- 
ing E.  from  the  country  of  the  Matieni ; as  it 
approached  the  Caspian,  it  divided  into  40  channels, 
only  one  of  which  made  its  way  clear  to  the  lake, 
tho  rest  were  choked  up,  and  formed  swamp®.  If 
this  statement  be  compared  with  that  of  Strabo 
(l.  c.),  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Araxes 
of  Herodotus  most  be  identified  with  the  river  of 
Armenia.  If  this  supposition  does  not  remove  all 
difficulties,  which  it  does  not,  we  must  remember 
that  Herodotus  was  generally  unacquainted  with 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian.  (For  a full 
discussion  on  this  question,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Tzchucke,  in  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  5.  § 5,  and  Mem. 
de  l Acad,  det  Jntcript.  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  69,  seq  ) 
Ritter  ( Erdkunde , vol.  x.  p.  389)  identifies  the 
Phasis  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  6.  § 4 ; comp.  Kin- 
neir,  Trarelt  in  Armenia,  p.  489)  with  the  Araxes; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Araxes  of  the  same  author  < 
(Anab.  i.  4.  § 19)  is  held  to  be  the  Khabur , an 
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affluent  of  the  Euphrates.  The  description  of  the 
; coarse  of  the  Araxes  in  Pomp.  Mela  (iii.  5)  has 
much  picturesque  merit,  and  in  the  main  agrees  with 
the  accounts  of  modern  travellers.  The  “ pontem 
indignatus  Araxes”  of  Virgil  (Aen.  viii.  798  ; 
comp.  “ Patiens  Latii  jam  pontis  Araxes  ” of  Sta- 
tius, Silv.  i.  4.  § 79)  now  endures  four  bridges;  and 
the  ruined  remains  of  others  are  still  found  on  its 
banks.  The  fall  in  the  river  of  not  more  than 
six  feet  high,  which  occurs  at  the  great  break  in 
the  mountain  chain,  about  40  miles  below  Djvlfa 
(Eretpar  or  Aratbar),  must  be  the  same  as  the 
cataract  to  which  Strabo  (/.  c.)  alludes,  though  the 
ancient  author  assigns  to  it  so  much  larger  pro- 
portions. Strabo  (7.  c.),  in  accordance  with  the 
national  custom  of  referring  foreign  names  to  a 
Greek  origin,  connects  the  word  Araxes  with  aodooae, 
and  adds  that  tho  Pcneus  was  once  called  Araxes, 
on  account  of  its  having  separated  Ossa  from  Olym- 
pus at  the  gorge  of  Ternpe.  The  remark  in  itself 
is  of  no  importauee;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
various  rivers  and  places  in  remote  countries  which 
bore  this  name  Besides  the  one  in  Mesopotamia 
already  mentioned,  we  read  of  another  Araxes,  which 
flowed  through  mountainous  Persia,  and  entered  the 
lake  of  Bakhtegan.  (See  below.) 

Like  the  Celtic  Avon,  Araxes  was  probably  an 
appellative  name.  According  to  Rcnnel  (Geog.  He- 
rod. p.  205)  the  Araxes  is  the  Jaxartes;  the  Jaxartcs 
and  Ox  us  (Sirr  and  Jihon)  are  confounded  together, 
and  the  particulars  which  refer  to  both  rivers  are  ap- 
plied to  one.  The  account  Herodotus  gives  of  its  ori- 
gin and  course  lias  served  to  identify  it  with  the  Ar- 
menian river.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Volga 
or  Rha.  M.deGuignea  holds  that  the  Araxes  of  the 
4th  book  is  indisputably  the  Armenian  Araxes,  but 
distinguishes  it  from  the  one  mentioned  in  the  1st 
book.  M.  de  la  Xauze  argues  in  favour  of  the  view 
advocated  here.  Full  particulars  as  to  all  tbe 
rivers  bearing  this  name  will  be  found  in  D’Anville, 
Menu  de  l A cad.  det  Jntcript.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  79; 
St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  tArmenie,  vol.  L p.  38; 
Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  96,  210, 
219.  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A river  of  Persia,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Uxii,  and  flows  E.  in  the  L.  Bakhtegan  (the 
Salt  Lake).  Its  present  name  is  Kum-Firta  (De 
Bode,  Lurittan , c fc.,  vol.  i.  p.  75),  or  Bendamir. 
[Cyrub.]  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729;  Curt.  v.  4;  comp. 
Morier,  Travelt  m Pertia , vol.  i.  p.  124.) 

3.  A river  in  Eastern  Scythia,  in  the  country  cf 

the  Massagetae,  another  name  for  the  Jaxartes. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  512.)  4.  The  Araxes  of  Xenophon 

i.  4.  § 19)  is  probably  the  Cbaboras  (Khd- 
bur)  of  other  writers.  [V.] 

ARAXUS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

ARBA  (Ar6«),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illvria. 
(Plin.  iii.  21.  § 25.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  16  [17].  § 13) 
calls  Arba  and  Collentum  two  towns  in  the  island 
of  Scardona.  He  appears  to  have  confounded  the 
island  of  Arba  with  the  small  island  to  the  south, 
now  called  Scatdo , Scarda  or  Scordo.  (Forbiger, 
vol.  iii.  p.  845.) 

ARB  AC  A (’ApieUa),  a town  of  Arachosia  of  un- 
certain site.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Ptol.  vi.  20. 

§<•)  . ...  CV] 

A'RBACE  (*A pfdjerj:  Eth.  ApSuKcuof),  s city  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  Celtiberia,  according  to 
Juba  (Steph.  B.  t.  r.) ; probably,  from  the  name, 
belonging  to  the  Arevaci.  [P.  S.] 

ARBALO,  a place  in  Germany,  where  Drusus 
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pained  a victory,  but  its  position  b quite  nncertain. 
(Plin.  xi.  18;  Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  484.) 

ARBEJA,  occurs  in  the  Notitia  Dignitatvm. 
Name  for  name  it  coincides  with  Jrtby  in  Cumber- 
land ; but  those  who  lay  much  stress  on  the  negative 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  Roman  remains  at  Ircby 
prefer  Moresby  in  the  same  county.  Now,  the  -by 
in  each  of  these  words  is  Danish ; and  Arbeja  is 
one  of  the  forma,  which  have  been  quoted  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine  of  Danish  Settlements  in  Great 
Britain,  anterior  to  the  Saxon  invasion,  held  by  more 
than  one  competent  investigator.  [R.  G.  L] 
ARBE'LA.  1.  (vi  wAp€nAa:  Eth.  'ApSrfATrai, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  737 ; Diod.  xvii.  53;  Arrian,  Anab.  iii. 
8,  15;  Cart.  iv.  9;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  of 
eastern  Adiabene,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Assyria,  be- 
tween the  Lycus  (the  greater  Zdb ) and  the  Caprus 
(the  lesser  Zdb).  Its  present  name  is  ArbU  (Nie- 
buhr, Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  277).  Strabo  states  that  it 
was  in  At  aria,  and  belonged  to  Babylonia;  which  is 
true,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Lycns  was  the  boundary 
between  Babylonia  and  Assyria  Proper.  Arbela  has 
been  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  last  conflict  be- 
tween Darcius  and  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
battle,  however,  really  took  place  near  the  village  of 
Gaugamela  (M  the  camel's  house,"  Strab.  xvii.  p. 
737),  on  the  banks  of  the  Bumodus,  a tributary  of 
the  Lycus,  about  20  miles  to  the  NW.  of  Arbela. 
( Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  2 1 7.)  Dareius 
left  his  baggage  and  treasures  at  Arbela,  when  he 
advanced  to  meet  Alexander.  [V.] 

2.  ( Kulat  Jbn  Ma'an ),  a village  in  Galilee,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  were  certain  fortified 
caverns.  This  Arbela  of  Galilee  was  probably  the 
Beth-Arbel  of  the  prophet  Iioeea  (x.  14).  The 
caverns  are  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  march  of  Bacchides  into  Judaea;  they  were 
then  occupied  by  many  fugitives,  and  the  Syrian 
general  encamped  at  Arbela  long  enough  to  make 
himself  master  of  them.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  1 1.  § 1.) 
This  is  probably  the  same  event  as  that  recorded 
(1  Mace.  ix.  2),  where  Bacchides  is  said  to  have 
snbdued  Messaloth  in  Arbela.  The  word  Messaloth 
(MeaaaAdB).  probably  meaning  steps,  stories,  ter- 
races. When  Herod  the  Great  took  Sepphoris  these 
caverns  were  occupied  by  a band  of  robbers,  who 
committed  great  depredations  in  that  quarter,  and 
were  with  difficulty  exterminated  by  Herod.  After 
defeating  the  robbers,  Herod  laid  siege  to  the  caverns ; 
bnt  as  they  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  steep  cliffs, 
overhanging  a deep  valley  with  only  a narrow  path 
leading  to  the  entrance,  the  attack  was  very  difficult. 
Parties  of  soldiers  were  at  length  let  down  in  large 
boxes,  suspended  by  chains  from  above,  and  attacked 
those  who  defended  the  entrance  with  fire  and  sword, 
or  dragged  them  out  with  long  hooks,  and  dashed 
them  down  the  precipices.  (J<*eph.  Ant.  xiv.  15. 
§§  4,  5,  B.  J.  i.  16.  §§  2 — 1).  The  same  caverns 
were  afterwards  fortified  by  Josephus  himself  during 
his  command  in  Galilee  against  the  Romans;  in  one 
place  he  speaks  of  them  as  the  caverns  of  Arbela 
( Vita,  § 37),  and  in  another  as  the  caverns  near  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth  (B.  J.  ii.  20.  § 6).  According 
to  the  Tahnnd  Arbela  lay  between  Sepphoris  and 
Tiberias.  (Lightfoot,  Chorog.  Cent.  c.  85.)  For 
these  reasons  Robinson  identifies  the  Arbela  of  Ga- 
lilee and  its  fortified  caverns  with  the  present  Kul'at 
Jbn  Ma'an , and  the  adjacent  site  of  Mins,  now 
known  as  Irbid,  a name  which  is  apparently  a cor- 
ruption of  Jrbtl,  the  Arabic  form  of  Arbela.  These 
singular  remains  were  first  mentioned  by  Pococke 
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(ii.  p.  67),  who  describes  them  under  the  name  of 
Baitsida.  They  have  been  visited  and  described  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  who  write  the  name  Erbed. 
( Trae . p.  299.)  Burckhardt’s  account  (Trav. 
p.  331)  agrees  remarkably  with  that  given  by  Jo- 
sephus. He  describes  them  as  natural  caverns  in 
the  calcareous  rock,  with  artificial  passages  cut  in 
them,  and  fortified ; the  whole  affording  refuge  to 
about  six  hundred  men. 

There  was  another  Arbela,  a large  village  in 
Gadara,  E.  of  the  Jordan  (Euseb.  ct  Hieron.  Ono- 
mast.  s.  r.),  now  called  Irbid  or  Erbad  (Burkhardt, 
Trav.  pp.  268,  269 ; Winer,  Real  U'drt.  t.  v.; 
Robinson,  Palestine, xo\.  iii.  pp.  251,  279).  [E.B.J.J 
ARBELITIS  ('A p€n\iris  xwpa,  Ptol.  vi.  1.  § 2), 
the  district  around  Arbela,  which  Pliny  (vi.  13.  s. 
16)  calls  a part  of  Adiabene.  In  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
738)  the  district  around  Arbela  is  called  Artacene 
(’AprcuojHj),  a name  otherwise  quite  unknown. 
Scaliger  (ad  TibulL  iv.  1.  142)  connects  the  name 
with  the  Erecii  of  Scripture  (Gen.  x.  10),  and 
therefore  proposes  to  read  Aractexe  (' ApaKTTjid}) ; 
but  Erech  was  not  in  this  position;  and  we  ought, 
probably  to  read  Arr^lexe  in  Strabo.  (See  Groa- 
kurd's  Strabo,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.)  [V.] 

A'RBITI  MONTES.  [Arabis.] 

ARBOCALA,  ARBUCALA.  [Albucella.] 
ARC  A (“Apia},  "Apicai,  Steph.  B.  s.  v .;  Ptol.  v. 
1 5 : Arra,  Plin.  v.  1 6 : Eth.  ’Apitaios,  Arcenus : Ar  • 
kite,  Gen.  x.  17;  1 Chron.  i.  15:  LXX.  'Apovnalot), 
a town  of  Phoenicia,  situated  between  Tripolis  and' 
Antaradus,  at  the  NW.  foot  of  Libanus.  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  i.  6.  § 2 ; Hieronym.  in  Gen . x.  15)  It  lay 
a {xarasang  from  the  sea  (Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  11), 
and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  writers. 
(Michaclis,  Spied,  ii.  23;  Schultens,  Vita  Saladini.) 
It  became  famous  for  the  worship  paid  by  its  inha- 
bitants to  Aphrodite  or  Astarte.  (Macrob.  Saturn. 
i.  21.)  After  the  Macedonian  conquest  a temple 
was  erected  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  emperor 
Alexander  Severuswas  bom  in  this  temple,  to  which 
his  parents  had  repaired  during  a festival,  a.  u.  205. 
(Aurel.  Viet,  de  Cues.  xxiv.  1.)  In  consequence 
of  this  event  its  name  was  changed  to  Caesarea 
(Lamprid.  A lex.  Se t\).  It  was  fortified  by  the  Arabs 
after  tlicir  conquest  of  Syria.  In  a.  d.  1099  it  sus- 
tained a long  siege  from  the  first  Crusaders  (Wilken, 
die  Kreuzz.  vol.  ii.  p.  259),  but  was  not  taken. 
Nor  was  it  captured  till  the  reign  of  Baldwin  I., second 
king  of  Jerusalem,  by  William  Count  of  Sartanges. 
(Albert.  Aqnens.  xi.  I;  Wilken,  ii.  p.  673.)  The 
Memlooks,  when  they  drove  the  Christians  out  of 
Syria,  destroyed  it.  Burkhardt  (Syria,  p.  162) 
fixes  the  site  at  a hill  called  TtUArka,  4 miles  S. 
of  the  Nahr-El-Kebir  (Eleutherus).  (Comp.  Shaw, 
ObservaU  p.  270;  for  present  condition  see  Biblio- 
theca Sacra  (American),  vol.  v.  p.  15.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARCA'DIA  ('Apnabia;  'Apxabts,  Steph.  B.  pro- 
bably Eth.),  a city  of  Crete,  which  in  Hierocles  is 
placed  between  Lyctus  and  Crtossus ; bnt  in  Kiepert’a 
map  appears  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  liidymoi 
Kdlpoi.  It  disputed  the  claims  of  Mt.  Ida  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  Zeus.  The  Arcadians  were  first  allies 
of  Cnoesus,  but  afterward  joined  Lyctus.  (Pol.  iv. 
53.)  According  to  Theophrastus,  when  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  enemies  the  springs  ceased  to 
flow;  when  recovered  by  the  inhabitants  they  re- 
6 tuned  their  coarse  (Senec.  Quacst.  Nat.  iii.  2;  Plin. 
xxxi.  4).  [K.  B.  J.] 

ARCA'DIA  (‘ ApKabla : Eth.  'Apndt,  pi.  ‘A pnibti, 
Areas,  pi.  ArcAdcs),  the  central  country  ->f  Prlopou- 
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nestis,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Argolis,  on  the  N. 
by  Achaia,  on  the  W.  by  Elis,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Messenia  and  Laconia.  Next  to  Laconia  it  was  the 
largest  country  in  Peloponnesus  ; its  greatest  length 
was  about  50  miles,  its  breadth  varied  from  35  to 
41  miles,  and  its  area  was  about  1700  square  miles. 
It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a ring  of  moun- 
tains, forming  a kind  of  natural  wall,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  other  Peloponnesian  states ; and  it 
was  also  traversed,  in  its  interior,  by  various  ranges 
of  mountains  in  all  directions.  Arcadia  has  been 
aptly  called  the  Switzerland  of  Greece. 

The  western  and  eastern  parts  of  Arcadia  differed 
considerably  in  their  physical  features.  In  the 
western  region  the  mountains  were  wild,  high,  and 
bleak,  closely  piled  upon  one  another,  and  possessing 
rallies  of  small  extent  and  of  little  fertility.  The 
mountains  were  covered  with  forests  and  abounded 
in  game ; and  even  in  the  time  of  Pnusanias  (viii. 
123.  § 9),  not  only  wild  boars,  but  even  bears  were 
found  in  them.  It  was  drained  by  the  Alphcius 
and  its  tributary  streams.  Tills  part  of  Arcadia 
was  thinly  populated,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  among  the  rudest  of  the  Greeks.  They 
obtained  their  subsistence  by  hunting,  and  the  rear- 
ing and  feeding  of  cattle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  region  is  inter- 
sected by  mountains  of  lower  elevation,  between 
which  there  arc  several  small  and  fertile  plains,  pro- 
ducing corn,  oil,  and  wine.  Those  plains  are  so 
completely  inclosed  by  mountains,  that  the  streams 
which  flow  into  them  from  the  mountains  only  find 
outlets  for  their  waters  by  natural  chasms  in  the 
rocks,  which  arc  not  uncommon  in  limestone  moun- 
tains. Many  of  these  streams,  after  disappearing 
beneath  the  ground,  rise  again  after  a greater  or 
less  interval  Those  chasms  in  the  mountains  were 
tailed  ptffpa  by  the  Arcadians  (Strab.  p.  389), 
and  are  termed  katavdthra  by  the  modern  Greeks. 
(Leake,  Mona,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.)  In  these  plains, 
enclosed  by  mountains,  were  situated  almost  all  the 
chief  cities  of  Arcadia, — Tcgea,  Mantincia,  Orchome- 
nus,  Stymphalus,  and  Phenens,  whose  territories 
extended  along  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  Ar- 
cadia, from  the  borders  of  Laconia  to  those  of  Sicyon 
and  Pel  lone,  in  Achaia. 

Of  all  tho  productions  of  Arcadia  the  best  known 
were  its  asses,  which  were  in  request  in  every  part  of 
Greece.  (Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 14  ; Plin.  viii.  43. 
s.  68;  Plant.  A tin.  ii.  2.  67  ; Strab.  p.  388;  Pers. 
iii.  9,  “ Arcadiae  pecuaria  rudere  credas.”) 

The  principal  mountains  in  Arcadia  were : on  the  X. 
Cyllcnc,  in  tho  NE.  corner  of  the  country,  the  highest 
]>oint  in  the  Peloponnesus  (7788  feet),  which  runs 
in  a westerly  direction,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Achaia  and  Elis,  and  was  known  under  the 
names  of  C rath  is,  Aroanius,  and  Erymanthus.  On 
the  W.  Lampeia  and  Pholoe,  both  of  tlipm  a southern 
continuation  of  Erymanthus,  and  tho  other  mountains 
separating  Arcadia  from  Ells,  but  tho  names  of  j 
which  arc  not  preserved.  On  the  E.  Lyrceius,  Ar- 
temisinin, Partheniuni,  and  tho  range  of  mountains 
separating  Arcadia  from  Argolis,  and  connected  with 
the  northern  extremity  of  Tavgetus.  In  the  S. 
Maenalos  and  Lyracns.  Of  these  mountains  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  their  respective  names. 

The  chief  river  of  Arcadia,  which  is  also  the 
principal  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  the  Alphcius. 
It  rises  near  the  southern  frontier,  flows  in  a north- 
westerly direction,  and  receives  many  tributaries. 
[Alth Bit’s.]  Besides  these,  the  Styx,  Eu  rotas, 
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and  Erasixus,  also  rise  in  Arcadia.  Of  the  nume- 
rous small  lakes  on  the  eastern  frontier  the  most  im- 
portant was  Stymphalos,  near  the  town  of  that 
name.  [Sttmphalus.] 

The  Arcadians  regarded  themselves  as  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  called  themselves 
rpoaiArjvot,  as  Laying  claim  to  an  antiquity  higher 
than  that  of  the  moon,  though  some  modem  writers 
interpret  this  epithet  differently.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iv. 
264  ; Lucian,  de  AttroL  c.  26  ; Schol.  ad  Arittoph, 
Nub.  397 ; Heyne,  De  A rcadibut  luna  antiquioribus. 
in  Oputcula,  vol.  ii.  pp.  333 — 355.)  They  derived 
their  namo  from  an  eponymous  ancestor  Areas,  the 
son  of  Zeus,  though  his  genealogy  is  given  differently 
by  different  writers.  {Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Area*.) 
The  Greek  writers  call  them  indigenous  (at)rox0<L 
v«),  or  Pelasgians,  and  Pclasgus  is  said  to  have 
been  their  first  sovereign.  Herodotus  says  that  the 
Arcadians  and  Cynurians  were  the  only  two  people* 
in  Peloponnesus  who  had  never  changed  their 
abodes ; and  we  know  that  Arradia  was  inhabited 
by  the  same  race  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  liave  any  historical  records.  (Herod,  viii.  73, 
and  i.  146,  ’ApKabrs  TI«\curyol ; Xcn.  Hell . viL  1. 
§ 23 ; Dem.  de  FaD.  Leg.  § 261  ; Paus.  viii.  1 ; 
Strab.  p.  338.)  Shut  up  within  their  mountains 
the  Arcadians  experienced  fewer  changes  than  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  are  represented 
as  a people  simple  in  their  habits,  and  moderate  in 
their  desires ; and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
their  countryman  Polybius,  they  retained  down  to 
his  time  a high  reputation  among  the  Greeks  for 
hospitality,  kindness,  and  piety.  He  ascribes  these 
excellencies  to  their  social  institutions,  and  especially 
to  their  cultivation  of  music.,  which  was  supposed 
to  counteract  the  harshness  of  character  which  their 
rugged  country  had  a tendency  to  produce  ; and  he 
attributes  the  savage  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cynactha  to  their  neglect  of  music.  (Pol.  iv.  20, 
21.)  We  know  from  other  authorities  that  music 
formed  an  important  part  of  their  educatiun ; and 
they  were  celebrated  throughout  antiquity  both  for 
their  love  of  music  and  for  the  success  with  which 
they  cultivated  it.  (Comp.  t.  g.  Virg.  Eel.  x.  32.) 
The  lyre  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  their 
country  by  Hermes.  The  syrinx,  also,  which  was 
the  musical  instrument  of  shepherds,  was  the  in- 
vention of  Pan,  tho  tutelary  god  of  Arcadia.  The 
simplicity  of  the  Arcadian  character  was  exaggerated 
by  the  Roman  poets  into  an  ideal  excellence ; and 
its  .shepherds  were  represented  as  living  in  a state 
of  innocence  and  virtue.  But  they  did  not  possess 
an  equal  reputation  for  intelligence,  as  is  shown  by 
the  proverbial  expressions,  Arcadia  tennis,  Arca- 
dicae  aunt , &c.:  a blockhead  is  called  by  Juvenal 
(vii.  160)  A rcadicut  jucenit.  The  Arcadians  were 
a strong  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers ; and,  like 
the  Swiss  in  modern  Europe,  they  constantly  served 
as  mercenaries.  (Athen.  i.  p.  27  ; Thuc.  vii.  57.) 

The  religion  of  the  Arcadians  was  such  as  might 
have  been  cxjwcted  from  a nation  of  shepherds  and 
huntsmen.  Hermes  was  originally  an  Arcadian  di- 
vinity, said  to  have  been  born  on  ML  Cyllene,  and 
brought  up  on  ML  Aeacesius ; but  the  deity  whom 
they  most  worshipped  was  his  son  Pan,  the  great 
guardian  of  flocks  and  shepherds.  Another  ancient 
Arcadian  divinity  was  Artemis,  who  presided  over 
j the  chase,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  originally 
a different  goddess  from  Artemis,  the  sister  of 
j Apollo,  though  the  two  were  afterwards  confounded. 

| {Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Artemitf  The  worship  of 
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Zeus,  surnamed  Lycaeus,  was  also  very  ancient 
in  Arcadia,  and  was  celebrated  with  human  sacri- 
fices even  down  to  the  Macedonian  period,  a fact 
which  proves  that  the  Arcadians  still  retained  much 
of  thdr  original  rude  and  savage  character,  notwith- 
standing the  praises  of  their  countryman  Polybius. 
(Theoph.  ap.  Porphyr.  de  A bitin,  ii.  27  ; comp. 
Pans.  viii.  38.  § 7.)  Despoena,  daughter  of  Po- 
seidon and  Demeter,  was  likewise  worshipped  with 
great  solemnity  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.  viii.  37.) 

Of  the  history  of  the  Arcadians  little  requires  to 
be  said.  Pausanias  (viii.  1,  seq.)  gives  a long  list 
of  the  early  Arcadian  kings,  respecting  whom  the 
curious  in  inch  matters  will  find  a minute  account 
in  Clinton.  {Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i.  pp.  88 — 92.)  It 
appears  from  the  genealogy  of  these  kings  that  the 
Arcadians  were,  from  an  early  period,  divided  into 
several  independent  states.  The  most  ancient  divi- 
sion appears  to  have  been  into  three  separate  bodies. 
This  is  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  descendants 
<-f  Areas,  who  had  three  sons,  Azan,  Apheidas,  and 
Hiatus,  from  whom  sprang  the  different  Arcadian 
kings  (Paus.  viii.  4) ; and  this  triple  division  is  also 
wren  in  the  geographical  distributions  of  the  Arca- 
dians into  Azanes,  Panhasii,  and  Trapezuntii. 
(Steph.  B.  ».  v.  ’A^aria.)  In  the  Trojan  war,  how- 
ever, there  is  only  one  Arcadian  king  mentioned, 
Agapcnor,  the  son  of  Ancaeus,  and  descendant  of 
Apheidas,  who  sailed  with  the  Arcadians  against 
Troy,  in  60  ships,  which  had  been  supplied  to  them 
by  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  JL  ii.  609.)  Previous 
to  the  Trojan  war  various  Arcadian  colonics  are 
>aid  to  have  been  sent  to  Italy.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  one  led  by  Evander,  who  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  spot  where  Rome 
was  afterwards  built,  and  called  the  town  which  he 
built  Pallantium,  after  the  Arcadian  place  of  this 
name,  from  which  he  came.  [Pallantium.]  That 
these  Arcadian  colonies  are  pure  fictions,  no  one 
would  think  of  doubting  at  the  present  day  ; but  it 
has  been  suggested  that  an  explanation  of  them  may 
be  found  in  the  supposition  that  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Latium  were  Pclasgians,  like  the  Arcadians, 
and  may  thus  have  possessed  certain  traditions  in 
common.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hitt,  of  Rome , vol.  i. 
p.  86.) 

On  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Donans, 
the  Arcadians,  protected  by  their  mountains,  main- 
tained their  independence  (Herod,  ii.  171  ; Strab. 
p.  333) ; but  the  Spartans,  when  their  power  be- 
came more  fully  developed,  made  various  attempts 
to  obtain  dominion  over  the  Arcadian  towns.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Arcadians  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Messenians  in  their  wars  against  Sparta ; and  they 
showed  their  sympathy  for  the  Mcssenians  by  re- 
ceiving them  into  their  country,  and  giving  them 
their  daughters  in  marriage  at  the  close  of  the  second 
Metwiin  war  (b.  c.  631),  and  by  putting  to  death 
Aristocrats,  king  of  Orchomenus,  because  he  trea- 
cherously abandoned  the  Mcssenians  at  the  kittle 
of  the  T reach.  (Diod.  xv.  66  ; Pol.  iv.  33  ; Paus. 
viii.  5.  § 10,  scq.)  Since  the  Arcadians  were  not 
united  by  any  political  league,  and  rarely  acted  in 
concert,  till  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  by  Epa- 
minondas,  in  b.  c.  371,  their  history  down  to  tins 
period  is  the  history  of  their  separate  towns.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  here  the  more  important 
events,  referring,  for  details,  to  the  separate  articles 
uiider  the  names  of  these  towns.  Mast  of  the  Ar- 
cadian towns  were  only  villages,  each  independent 
of  the  other,  but  on  the  eastern  frontier  there  were 
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some  considerable  towns,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  were 
Tegea  and  Mantineia,  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and 
Argolis,  their  territories  consisting  of  the  plain  of 
Tripolitzd. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  Spartans 
made  various  attempts  to  extend  their  dominion 
over  Arcadia.  The  whole  of  the  northern  territory 
of  Sparta  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia,  and  was 
inhabited  by  Arcadian  inhabitants.  The  districts 
of  Scirltis,  BeleminiUis,  Maleatis,  and  Caryatis, 
were  at  one  time  part  of  Arcadia,  but  had  been 
conquered  and  annexed  to  Sparta  before  b.  c.  600. 
(Grote,  Hitt,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  588.)  Tho  Spar- 
tans, however,  met  with  a formidable  resistance  from 
Tegea,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a struggle,  which 
lasted  for  several  centuries,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Spartans  had  been  frequently  defeated, 
that  Tegea  at  length  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta,  about  b.  c.  560.  [Tegea.]  From  this 
time  Tegea  and  the  other  Arcadian  towns  appear 
as  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and  obeyed  her  orders  as  to* 
the  disposal  of  their  military  force;  but  they  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  independence,  and  never 
became  the  subjects  of  Sparta.  In  the  Persian 
wars,  the  Arcadians  fought  under  Sparta,  and  the 
Tegeatans  appear  as  the  second  military  power  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  having  the  place  of  honour  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  allied  army.  (Herod,  ix.  26.)  Between 
the  battle  of  Plataea  and  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Messcnian  war  (».  e.  between  n.c.  479  and  464),  the 
Arcadians  were  again  at  war  with  Sparta.  Of  this 
war  wc  have  no  details,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
Spartans  gained  two  great  victories,  one  over  the 
Tegea  tea  and  Argivcs  at  Tegea,  and  another  over 
all  the  Arcadians,  with  the  exception  of  tho  Man- 
tineians,  at  Dipaea  {lv  Aivatvotv')  in  the  MaenaJian 
territory.  (Herod,  ix.  35;  Paus.  iii.  11.  §7.)  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  all  the  Arcadian  towns  re- 
mained faitliful  to  Sparta,  with  the  exception  of 
Mantineia;  but  this  city,  which  was  at  the  head  of 
the  democratical  interest  in  Arcadia,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Argos,  and  Athens,  and  Elis,  in  b.  c. 
421,  and  declared  war  against  Sparta.  The  Man- 
tineians,  however,  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
renew  their  alliance  w ith  Sparta,  b.c.  417.  (Thuc. 
v.  29,  seq.,  66,  seq.,  81.)  Some  years  afterwards, 
the  Spartans,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Mantineia, 
razz'd  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  distributed  the  in- 
habitants among  the  four  or  five  villages,  of  which 
they  had  originally  consisted,  b.  c.  385.  (Xen. 
Jfell.  v.  2.  §§  1 — 6 : Diod.  xv.  19.)  [Mantineia  ] 
The  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
by  Epaminondas  and  the  Thobans  (b.  c.  371), 
destroyed  the  Spartan  supremacy  in  the  Pelopou- 
nesus,  and  restored  tho  independence  of  the  Arcadian 
towns.  This  victory  was  followed  immediately  by 
the  restoration  of  Mantineia,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  by  the  formation  of  a political  confederation  in 
Arcadia.  The  person  who  took  the  most  active 
part  in  effecting  this  nnion,  was  a native  of  Man- 
tincia,  named  Lycomedcs,  and  his  project  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Epaminondas  and  the  Boeotian 
chiefs.  The  plan  was  opposed  by  the  aristocrat ical 
parties  at  Orchomenus,  Tegea,  and  other  Arcadian 
towns,  but  it  received  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Arcadian  people.  They  resolved 
to  found  a new  city,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  new  government,  and  to  be  called  Megalopolis, 
or  the  Great  City.  The  foundations  of  the  city 
were  immediately  laid,  and  its  j-optilation  was  drawn 
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from  About  40  petty  Arcadian  townships.  [Me- 
galopolis.] Of  the  constitution  of  the  new  con- 
federation we  have  very  little  information.  We  only 
know  that  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which 
used  to  meet  at  Megalopolis,  was  called  ol  Mvpioi, 
or  the  “ Ten  Thousand."  (Xen.  Heli  vi.  5.  § 3, 
teq.,  vii.  1.  §38;  Pans.  viii.  27;  Diod.  xv.  59.) 
This  council  was  evidently  a representative  assem- 
bly, and  was  not  composed  exclusively  of  Megalo- 
politans;  but  when  and  how  often  it  was  assembled, 
and  whether  there  was  any  smaller  council  or  not, 
are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered.  (For 
details,  see  Thirlwall,  Hitt,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.88.) 
A standing  army  was  also  formed,  called  Kpariti 
(’EirdpiTOi),  consisting  of  5000  men,  to  defend  the 
common  interests  of  the  confederation.  (Xeu.  Hell. 
vii.  4.  § 34,  vii.  5.  § 3;  Diod.  xv.  62,  67 ; Hesych. 
t.  v.  hropSrjroi.)  Supported  by  the  Thebans,  the 
Arcadians  were  able  to  resist  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Spartans  to  j»rcvent  the  new  confederacy  from 
becoming  a reality ; but  they  sustained  one  signal 
defeat  from  the  Spartans  under  Archidamus,  in 
b.  c.  367,  in  what  is  called  the  **  Tearless  battle," 
although  the  statement  that  10,000  of  the  Arcadians 
and  their  Argive  allies  were  slain,  without  the  loss 
of  a single  man  on  the  Spartan  side,  is  evidently 
;ui  exaggeration.  (I’lut.  Ages.  33;  Diod.  xv.  72; 
Xen.  HelL  vii.  1.  § 28,  scq.)  In  n.  c.  365,  a war 
broke  out  between  the  Arcadians  and  F. leans,  in 
which  the  former  were  not  only  successful,  but  took 
)H)&session  of  Olympia,  and  gave  to  the  Pisa  tans  the 
presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  (364).  The 
members  of  the  Arcadian  government  appropriated 
a portion  of  the  sacred  treasures  at  Olympia  to  pay 
their  troops;  but  this  proceeding  was  warmly  cen- 
sured by  the  Mantincinns,  who  were,  for  some 
reason,  opposed  to  the  supreme  government.  The 
latter  was  supported  by  Tcgea,  as  well  as  by  the 
Thebans,  and  the  Monti  neia  ns,  in  consequence,  were 
led  to  ally  themselves  with  their  ancient  enemies 
the  Spartans.  (Xen.  Helix ii.  4;  Diod.  xv.  77, 
soq.)  Thus,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Arcadia 
were  again  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  the 
strength  of  the  new  confederation  was  destroyed 
almost  os  soon  as  it  was  formed.  The  disturbed 
i-tate  of  Arcadia  brought  Epaminondas  at  the  head 
of  a Theban  army  into  Peloponnesus,  in  n.  c.  362; 
and  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Mantinei&  was  fol- 
lowed by  a general  peace  among  all  the  belligerrnts, 
with  the  exception  of  Sparta.  In  the  subsequent 
disturbances  in  Greece,  we  hear  little  of  the  Ar- 
cadians; and  though  Megalopolis  continued  to  be 
an  important  city,  the  political  confederation  lost  nil 
real  power.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
we  find  many  of  the  Arcadian  cities  in  the  hands 
of  tyrants;  and  so  little  anion  was  there  between 
the  cities,  tluit  some  of  them  joined  the  Achaean, 
and  others  the  Actolian,  league.  Thus  Megalopolis 
was  united  to  the  Achaean  League,  whereas  Orcho- 
menns,  Tcgea,  and  Mantincia,  were  members  of  the 
Actolian.  (Pol.  ii.  44,  46.)  Subsequently,  the 
whole  of  Arcadia  was  annexed  to  the  Achaean 
League,  to  which  it  continued  to  belong  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  league  by  the  Romans,  when 
Arcadia,  with  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  became 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  [Achaia.]  : 
Like  many  of  the  other  countries  of  Greece,  Arcadia 
rapidly  declined  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Strabo  j 
describes  it  as  almost  deserted  at  the  time  when  be 
wrote;  and  of  all  its  ancient  cities  Tcgea  was  the  ' 
only  one  still  inhabited  in  bis  day.  (Strab.  p.  388.) 
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, For  onr  knowledge  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Pausanias,  who  has 
devoted  one  of  his  books  to  a description  of  its  cities 
and  their  remains. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia* 

1.  In  Tegeatit  (Tryrom),  the  SK.  district,  Tf.  • 
gea,  with  the  dependent  places  Manthgrea, Ph glace, 
Garca , Corytheis. 

2.  In  M ant  inice  (Mcu'rtwiri?),  the  district  N.  of 
Tegcatis,  Mantixeia,  with  the  dependent  places. 
Macro,  Petrotaco,  J*hoezon , Nettane,  Melangeia, 

j Klt/mia. 

3.  In  Slgmphalia  (2rvfuPa\ia),  the  district  X. 
j of  Mantinicc,  Stymphalus,  Ouonmm,  Alea. 

4.  In  Maenalia  (McueoA/a),  so  called  from  Mt. 
Maenalus  [Maes alls],  the  district  S.  and  W.  of 
Mantinice,  and  W.  of  Tegcatis:  on  the  road  from 
Megalopolis  to  Tcgea,  Ladoceia  ; Jlaememiae 

; (Atpoyiai),  probably  on  the  western  side  of  Mt. 

| Tzimbarti  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §3,  44.  § l ; Steph.  B. 
s.  r. ; Leake,  J'eloponnetiaca , p.247);  Orestha- 
stuii,  a little  to  the  right  of  the  road;  Aphrodithtm 
(’Aippoilaioy,  Paus.  viii.  44.  § 2);  Ati  t exaeto ; 
Area;  PallaxTICM.  On  the  road  from  Mega- 
lopolis to  Maenalus,  along  the  valley  of  the  Helisson, 
Peraethcit  (TJfpaid(?t,  Pans.  viii.  3.  § 4,  27.  § 3, 
36.  § 7),  Lycoa,  Dipara,  Spmatia,  Maexalcs. 
N.  of  Maenalus,  Axemosa  and  Hrumok.  Between 
PalUntinm  and  Asea  Ei  taea.  The  inhabitants  of 
most  of  these  towns  were  removed  to  Megalopolis, 
on  the  foundation  of  the  latter  city,  which  was 
situated  in  the  SW.  comer  of  Maenalia.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the 
towns  in  the  districts  Malcatis,  Gromit  is,  Parrha&ia, 
Cynuria,  Eutresia. 

5.  In  Maleatis  (Mo\««rir),  a district  S.  of  Mae- 
nalia, on  the  borders  of  Laconia.  The  inhabitants 

1 of  this  district,  and  of  Cromitis,  are  called  Aegytae 
by  Pausanias  (viii.  27.  § 4),  because  the  I*aredae- 
inonian  town  of  Aegye  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia. 
Malea;  Lelctka,  or  Leuctrum;  Pralaeseae; 
Scirionium  ( Sxiprwnop,  Paus.  viii.  27.  § 4),  of 
uncertain  site. 

6.  In  Cromitit  (Kpw/u-m),  a district  west  of 
Maleatis,  on  the  Messenian  frontier:  Cromi,  or 
CrtoMXUR:  Gatheae;  Phaedriat  (♦tufyuoj,  pan*, 
viii.  35.  § 1),  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Camasiuin,  perhaps  on  the  height  above  A 'eokhorL 
(Leake,  Peloponnetiaca , p.  236.) 

7.  In  Parrhatia  (Ua^aaiKij,  Thuc.  v.  33),  x 
district  on  the  Messenian  frontier,  N.  of  Cromitis 
and  Messenia,  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the  plain 
of  the  Alpheius:  MacareaK;  Daseae:  Acace- 
81UM;  Lycosura;  Thocxia;  Basius;  Cypsela; 
Bathos;  Tkafezub ; Acontium  and  Proteit 
(’Air itrriov,  Upocth),  botliof  uncertain  site.  (Pans, 
viii.  27.  § 4.)  The  Parrhasii  (riap/kuTiot)  are  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arcadian 
tribes.  (Strab.  p.388;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.  ’Afo yla.) 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Mantineians  had 
extended  their  supremacy  over  the  Parr  has  ii,  but 
the  latter  were  restored  to  independence  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  n.c.  421.  (Thuc.  v.  33.)  [Max- 
tineia.]  llomer  mentions  a t own Parrkatia,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Parrhasus,  son  of  Lycaon, 
or  by  Pelasgus,  son  of  Areetor,  which  Leake  con- 
jectures to  lie  the  same  as  Lvcosura.  (Horn.  11. 
ii.  608;  Plin.  iv.  10;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  rio^jWlo.) 
[Lycospra.]  The  Roman  poets  frequently  us  • 
the  adjectives  Parrhntim  and  Parrhotit  as  equi- 
valent to  Arcadian.  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  344,  xi.  31 ; 
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Ov.  UtL  viii.  315.)  Thus  we  find  Parrhasides 
steUae,  L e.  Urn  major  (Ov.  Fait.  iv.  577);  Par- 
rhasia dea,  i.  e.  Carmenta  (Ov.  Fast,  i.  618); 
Parrhasia  virgo,  i.  e.  Cullisto.  (Ov.  TrisL  ii. 
190.) 

8.  In  PhigaUce , W.  of  Parrhasia  and  N.  of  Mes- 
senia,  Phigalia. 

9.  In  Cynuria,  N.  of  rhigalice  and  Parrhasia: 
Lycaea  [see  Ltcoa]  ; Thelsoa  ; BftKNTllE  ; 
Jikaeteae  ('Pour«u),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gor- 
tvnios  and  Alpheius  (Paus.  viii.  28.  § 3);  TlIY- 
KAKI  M ; HYP8U8 ; G0RTY8  OT  GoRTYNA  ; Ma- 
kati-ia;  Bufuagium;  Ajliphera. 

10.  In  Eutresia  (Efrrpijtria),  a district  between 
Parrhasia  and  Maenalio,  inhabited  by  the  Eutresii 
(Xen.  I {<11.  viL  1.  § 29.),  of  which  the  follow- 
ing towns  are  enumerated  by  Paosanias  (viiL  27. 
^ 3):  Tricolor*  (TpucoKuvoi,  viii.  3.  § 4,  35. 
§ 6) ; Zoeieium  or  Zoctia  (Zolrttos  or  Zomo,  viii. 
35.  § 6);  Charisia  (Xaptaia,  viii.  3.  § 4,  35.  § 5); 
PtoUderma  (IlroA&<piia) ; Cmusum  (K yaticov): 
Paroreia  (Tlapiiptia,  viii.  35.  § 6).  In  Eutresia, 
there  was  a village,  Seim  (2»cids),  13  stadia  from 
Megalopolis;  then  followed  in  order,  northwards, 
Charisia,  Tricolour,  Zoeieium  or  Zoctia,  and  Paro- 
reia; but  the  position  of  the  other  places  is  doubt- 
ful. Stephanas  speaks  of  a town  Eutresii  (s.  r. 
EtJr^ijffts),  and  Hesychius  of  a town  Eutre  (a.  v. 
EOrpy)) ; bat  in  Pausanias  the  name  is  only  found 
a.s  that  of  the  people. 

11.  In  Jleraeatis  ('Hpaiaru),  the  district  in  the 
"W.  on  the  borders  of  Elis,  Ueraea  and  Melae- 
KEAE. 

12.  In  Orchomenia  (*0 pxoptrla),  the  district 
N.  nf  Eutresia  and  Cynuria,  and  E.  of  Ilereatis : 
Orchouenus;  Amii.us  ; Methydrium  ; Piia- 
lasthum ; Thkisoa;  TEirrms;  Nonacris,  Callia, 
and  Dipoma,  forming  a Tripoli s,  but  otherwise 
unknown.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  § 4.)  This  Nonacris 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Nonacris  in  Phc- 
ucatis,  where  the  Styx  rose. 

13.  In  Caphyatis  (Katpvans'),  the  district  N.  and 
W.of  Orchomenia:  Caphyae  and  Nasi  (Na<roi),  on 
the  river  Tragus.  (Pans.  viii.  23.  §§  2,  9.) 

14.  In  Pheneatis  (♦wearjj),  the  district  N.  of 
Caphyatis,  and  in  the  KE.  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Achaia:  Puexbus;  Lycuria;  Car  yak; 
Penteleihk;  Nonacris. 

15.  In  Cleitoria  (KA«rrop/a),  the  district  W.  of 
Phe  nestis : Cleitor;  Lust;  PaU8;  Seirae  (Idpai, 
Pans,  viii  23.  § 9 ; nr.  Pdchuni,  Leake,  Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  221),  on  the  frontiers  of  Psophidia; 
/,» ucasium  (A tondmov'),  Mesoboa  (M#od£oa), 
Nasi  (Notro*),  Oryx  or  llalus  ('Opu(,  'AAouj),  and 
Thaliades  (eoAtd5*i),  all  on  the  river  Ladon. 
(Pans,  viii  25.  § 2;  Leake,  Pehponnesiaca , p. 
229.) 

16.  Cynaetha,  with  a small  territory  N.  of 
Cleitoria. 

17.  In  Psophidia  ('YauptSia),  a district  W.  of 
Ontario,  an  the  frontiers  of  Elis : Psofhis,  with 
the  village  Trvpaea . 

18.  In  Thelptuia  (©«A*v<rfa),  the  district  S.  of 
the  preceding,  also  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis:  Thel- 
flra,  and  Onckium  or  Oncae. 

The  site  of  the  following  Arcadian  towns,  men- 
tioned by  Stephanos  Byzantinus,  is  quite  unknown : 
A Hunt  c (’AAAftPTij);  Anthana  (’Av^di'a);  Anion 
(At-A«v);  Perea  (A^*a);  Diopt  (Anfw»i);  Elis 
(’HAif);  Ephyra  £Z<pvpa)-.  Etta  (E«a);  Eugtia 
(E^yna);  Hysia  (Tala);  Neds  (N*5ij);  Natan  in 


(Neorajda);  Nostia  (Ntxrr/a);  Oechalia  (Ot’xa- 
Afa);  Pylae  (riuAa<);  Phorieia  (♦opftm);  Then  as 
(©evai);  Thyraeum  (©vpaTor). 
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ARCA'NTTM.  [Arpisitm.] 

ARC  E SINE.  [Amorgos.] 

ARCEUTHUS  (*  AptttvOos),  a small  tributary  of 
the  Orontes  in  Syria,  flowing  thrwigh  the  plain  of 
Antioch.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  751 ; Malal.  viii.  p.  84.) 

A'RCHABIS  C'Apxoft*),  a river  of  Pontus, — or 
Arabis,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Scylmx  (p.  32), — 
appears  to  be  the  Arkava.  The  distance  from  the 
Archabis  to  the  Apsarus  was  reckoned  50  stadif. 
The  Archabis  is  placed  between  the  Pyxites  and  tho 
Apsarus.  [G.  L.] 

ARC IIAEOTOLIS  (ApXcu6ro\ii'),  a city  of 
Colchis,  on  the  borders  of  Iberia,  in  a very  strong 
position  on  a rock  near  the  river  Phasis.  At  the 
time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  L&zic  kingdom.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  13;  Agath. 
iii.  5,8,  17.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCn  ANDRO'POLIS(’Apxdi'5pou  wdAis,  Herod. 
ii.97,98;  Steph.B. s.v.:  Eth. ’Apxaj^POT0^T,lI)>  a 
city  in  Lower  Egypt,  between  Nancratis  and  Sais, 
which  derived  its  name,  according  to  Herodotus,  from 
Archandros  of  This,  the  father-in-law  of  Danaus. 
Ho  observes  that  Archandros  is  not  an  Egyptian 
appellation.  [Andropous  ] [W.  B.  D.] 

ARCHELA'IS  (’Apx#Aafj).  1.  In  Cappadocia, 
and  on  the  Halys,  as  Pliny  states  (vi.  3);  a founda- 
tion of  Archelaus,  the  last  king  of  Cappadocia,  which 
the  emperor  Clandins  made  a Colonia.  The  site  is 
assumed  to  he  Ak-serai  (Hamilton,  Researches,  vol. 
ii.  p.  230;  Ixmd.  Geog.  Joum,  vol.  viii.  p.146);  bnt 
Ak-serai  is  not  on  the  Halys,  as  Leake  supposes. 
Ak-serai  is  in  38°  20'  N.  1st.,  “in  nn  open  and 
well-cultivated  valley,  through  which  a small  stream 
called  the  Beyaz-Su  flows  into  the  salt  lake  of  Koch- 
hisar.”  Ak-semi,  however,  agrees  very  well  with 
the  position  of  Archelais  as  laid  down  in  the  Itine- 
raries, and  Pliny  may  have  been  misled  in  supposing 
the  stream  on  which  it  stood  to  be  a branch  of  the 
Halys.  [G.  L.] 

2.  A village  built  by  Archelans,  son-  of  Herod 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  13.  § 1),  and  not  far  from  Pba- 
saelis  (xviii.  2.  § 2).  It  is  placed  by  the  Pentinger 
Tables  12  M.  P.  north  of  Jericho.  (Reland,  Palaest. 
p.  576,  comp,  plate,  p.  421.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARC  I,  a city  of  Hispania  Baetira,  and  a colony, 
is  identified  by  coins  and  inscriptions  with  tbo  mins 
at  Areas  on  the  Guaudalete,  E.  of  Xeres.  (Florez, 
ix.  p.  90,  x.  p.  48.)  [F-  &•] 

ARCIDA'VA  (Tab.  Peut;  ’A pytSava,  Ptd.  iii. 
8.  § 9),  a city  of  Dacia,  on  the  road  from  Vimina- 
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cium  to  Tiviscum,  probably  near  Safloa  or  Slatina, 
on  the  river  Nero.  [P.  S.J 

ARCOBRI'GA  (’A prcMptya,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §58: 
Areobrigenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 : A rcos ),  a stipen- 
diary city  of  the  Ccltiberi,  in  Hispania  TarraconenMS, 
between  Scgontia  and  Aquae  Bilbitanorum,  on  the 
high  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  (/tin. 
Ant.  pp.  437,  438.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCONNE'SUS  ('ApKivvrjoos'),  a small  island  of 
Cana,  near  to  the  mainland,  and  south  of  Halicar- 
nassus. It  is  now  called  Orak  Ada.  When  Alex- 
ander besieged  Halicarnassus,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  this  island.  (Arrian,  A nab.  i.  23;  Strabo,  p. 
656;  Chart  of  the  Prom,  of  Halica massus,  <fc.,  in 
Beaufort’s  Kara  mania;  Hamilton,  Researches,  ii.  34.) 

Strabo  (p.643)  mentions  an  island,  Aspis,  between 
Teos  and  Lebed  us,  and  he  adds  that  it  was  also 
called  Arconncsus.  Chandler,  who  saw  the  island 
from  the  mainland,  says  that  it  is  called  Carabash. 
Barbie  du  Borage  ( Translation  of  Chandler's  Tra- 
vels, i.  p.  422)  says  that  it  is  railed  in  the  charts 
Sainte-Euphemie.  This  seems  to  be  the  island 
Macris  of  Livy  (xxxvii.  28),  for  he  describes  it  as 
opposite  to  the  promontory  on  winch  Myonncsus  was 
situated.  Cramer  (Asia  Minor , vol.  i.  p.  355)  takes 
Macris  to  be  a different  island  from  Aspis.  [G.  L.] 
AlIDABDA,  AltDAUDA  ('Ap5a$5a,  ’A pbavba'), 
signifying  the  city  of  the  seven  gods,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Alani  or  the  Tauri  to  the  city  of 
TijtEonostA  on  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  (Anon. 
Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

ARDANIS  or  ARDANIA  f Aptols  fixpo,  PtoL 
ir.  5.  § 2 ; PeripL ; ’A pSarla,  Strab.  i.  p.  40,  cor- 
rupted into  'Apbavd^iji,  xvii.  p.  838 : Ras-al-Milhr), 
a low  promontory,  with  a roadstead,  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  in  that  part  of  Marmarica  which  belonged 
to  Cyrenc,  between  Petra  Magna  and  Meiiolaus  Por- 
tus;  at  the  point  where  the  coast  suddenly  falls  off 
to  the  S.  before  the  commencement  of  the  Catabath- 
mns  Magnus.  [P.  S.] 

A'RDEA^A/jSfa:  Eth.  ’Apbsdnjr,  Ardcas,  -Rtis), 
a very  ancient  city  of  Latiuro,  still  called  Ardea , 
situated  on  a small  river  about  4 miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  and  24  miles  S.  of  Rome.  Pliny  and  Mela 
reckon  it  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Latium: 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  more  correctly  place  it  inland, 
but  the  former  greatly  overstates  its  distance  from 
the  sea  at  70  stadia.  (Plin.  iii.  5.8.  9;  Mela,  ii.  4; 
Strab.  v.  p.  232;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 61.)  All  ancient 
writers  agree  in  representing  it  as  a city  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  in  very  early  times  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  a son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe  (Xcnag.  ap.  Dion.  nal.  i.  72; 
Steph.  B.  v.  ’A pb(a);  but  the  more  common  tradi- 
tion, followed  by  Virgil  as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  So- 
linus,  represented  it  as  founded  by  Danae,  the 
mother  of  Perseus.  Both  accounts  may  be  consi- 
dered as  pointing  to  a Pelasgic  origin ; and  Niebuhr 
regards  it  as  the  capital  or  chief  city  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  portion  of  the  Latin  nation,  and  considers  the 
name  of  its  king  Turn  us  os  connected  with  that  of 
the  Tyrrhenians.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  410;  Plin.  L c. ; 
Solin.  2.  § 5;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.) 
It  appears  in  the  legendary  history  of  Aeneas  as  the 
capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a people  who  had  disappeared 
or  become  absorbed  into  the  Latin  nation  before  the 
commencement  of  the  historical  period;  but  their 
king  Tunms  is  represented  as  dejxmdent  on  Latinus, 
though  holding  a separate  sovereignty.  The  tra- 
dition mentioned  by  Livy  (xxi.  7),  that  the  Ardcans 
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had  united  with  the  Zacynthians  in  the  foundation 
of  Saguntum  in  Spain,  also  points  to  the  early  power 
and  prosperity  ascribed  to  the  city.  In  tlie  historical 
period  Ardea  had  become  a purely  Latin  city,  and 
its  name  appears  among  the  thirty  which  constituted 
the  Latin  League.  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  61.)  According 
to  the  received  history  of  Rome,  it  was  besieged  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  it  was  during  this  long- 
protracted  siege  that  the  events  occurred  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  this  monarch.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 60 ; 
Dion.  Hal.  iv.  64.)  But  though  we  ore  told  that, 
in  consequence  of  that  revolution,  a truce  for  15 
years  was  concluded,  and  Ardea  was  not  taken,  yet 
it  appears  immediately  afterwards  in  the  first  treaty 
with  Carthage,  as  one  of  the  cities  then  subject  to 
Rome.  (Pol.  iii.  22.)  It  is  equally  remarkable 
that  though  the  Roman  historians  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  it  then  enjoyed 
(Liv.  i.  57),  it  seems  to  have  from  this  time  sank 
into  comparative  insignificance,  and  never  appears  in 
history  as  taking  a prominent  port  among  the  cities 
of  Latium.  The  next  mention  we  find  of  it  is  on 
occasion  of  a dispute  with  Aricia  for  possession  of  tlie 
vacant  territory  of  Corioli,  which  was  referred  bv 
the  consent  of  the  two  cities  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Romans,  who  iniqoitously  pronounced  the  disputed 
lands  to  belong  to  themselves.  (Liv.  iiL  71,  72.) 
Notwithstanding  this  injury,  the  Ardeates  were  in- 
duced to  renew  their  friendship  and  alliance  with 
Rome:  and,  shortly  after,  their  city  being  agitated 
by  internal  dissensions  lietween  the  nobles  and  ple- 
beians, the  former  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans,  with  whose  aid  they  overcame  the  popular 
party  and  their  Volscian  allies.  But  these  troubles 
and  the  expulsion  of  a large  number  of  the  defeated 
party  had  reduced  Ardea  to  a low  condition,  and  it 
was  content  to  receive  a Roman  colony  for  its  pro- 
tection against  the  Volscians,  n.  c.  442.  (Liv.  iv 
7,  9,  11;  DioiL  xii.  34.)  In  the  legendary  history 
of  Camillus  Ardea  plays  on  important  part  : it 
afforded  him  an  asylum  in  his  exile;  and  the  Ardeates 
are  represented  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  very 
apocryphal  victories  by  which  the  Romans  are  said 
to  have  avenged  themselves  on  the  Gauls.  (Liv.  v. 
44,  48;  Plut.  Cumill.  23,  24.) 

From  this  time  Ardea  disappears  from  history  as 
an  independent  city ; and  no  mention  of  it  is  found 
on  occasion  of  the  great  final  struggle  of  the  Latins 
against  Rome  in  B.  C.  340.  It  appears  to  have  gra- 
dually lapsed  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  “Colo- 
nia  Latina,”  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  which  in  n.  c. 
209  declared  themselves  unable  to  bear  any  longer 
their  share  of  the  burthens  cast  on  them  by  the  Second 
Punic  War.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9.)  We  may  hence  pre- 
sume that  it  was  then  already  in  a declining  state; 
though  on  account  of  tlie  strength  of  its  position,  we 
find  it  selected  in  b.  C.  186  as  the  place  of  confine- 
ment of  Mini  us  Ccrrinius,  on©  of  the  chief  persons 
implicated  in  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  19.)  It  afterwards  suffered  severely,  in 
common  with  the  other  cities  of  this  part  of  Latium, 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Sainnites  during  tlie  civil 
wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla:  and  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  in  his  time  as  a poor  decayed  place.  Virgil 
also  tells  ns  that  there  remained  of  Ardea  only  a 
great  name,  but  its  fortune  was  past  away.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  232;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  413;  SiL  ItaL  L 291.) 
The  unhealthiness  of  its  situation  and  neighbour- 
hood, noticed  by  Strabo  and  various  other  writers 
(Strab.  p.  231;  Seneca,  Ep.  105;  Martial,  iv.  60), 
doubtless  contributed  to  its  decay:  and  Juvenal  tells 
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us  that  in  hb  time  the  tame  elephants  belonging  to 
the  emperor  were  kept  in  the  territory  of  Ardea  (xii. 
105);  a proof  that  it  must  have  been  then,  an  at  the 
present  day,  in  great  part  uncultivated.  We  find 
mention  of  a redistribution  of  its  “ ager  ” by  Hadrian 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  231),  which  would  indicate  an 
attempt  at  its  revival,  — but  tire  effort  seems  to 
have  been  unsuccessful:  no  further  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  history,  and  the  absence  of  almost  all  in- 
scriptions of  imperial  date  confirms  the  fact  that  it 
ha<l  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  probably,  however, 
never  ceased  to  exist,  as  it  retained  its  name  unaltered, 
and  a “ castellum  Ardeae  " b mentioned  early  in  the 
middle  ages, — probably,  like  the  modbrn  town,  occu- 
pying the  ancient  citadel.  (Nibby,  voL  L p.  231.) 

The  modem  village  of  Ardea  (a  poor  place  with 
only  176  inhabitants,  and  a great  castellated  man- 
sion belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Cesarini)  occupies 
the  level  surfoce  of  a hill  at  the  confluence  of  two 
narrow  valleys : thb,  which  evidently  constituted  the 
ancient  Arx  or  citadel,  is  joined  by  a narrow  neck  to 
a much  broader  and  more  extensive  plateau,  on  which 
stood  the  ancient  city.  No  vestiges  of  thb  exbt 
(though  the  site  b still  called  by  the  peasants  Ci- 
rita  Vecchia)\  but  on  the  NE.,  where  it  b again 
joined  to  the  table- land  beyond,  by  a narrow  bthinus, 
b a vast  mound  or  Agger,  extending  across  from 
valley  to  valley,  and  traversed  by  a gateway  in  its 
centre;  while  about  half  a mile  farther  b another 
similar  monnd  of  equal  dimensions.  These  ramparts 
were  probably  the  only  regular  fortifications  of  the 
city  itself;  the  precipitous  bonks  of  tufo  rock  towards 
the  valleys  on  each  side  needing  no  additional  de- 
fence. The  citadel  was  fortified  on  the  side  towards 
the  city  by  a double  fosse  or  ditch,  hewn  in  the  rock, 
as  well  as  by  massive  walb,  large  portions  of  which 
are  still  preserved,  as  well  as  of  those  which  crowned 
the  crest  of  the  clifls  towards  the  valleys.  They  are 
built  of  irregular  square  blocks  of  tufo;  but  some 
portions  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  later  times. 
(Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  97 — 100;  Nibby,  Din- 
tomi  di  Roma , vol.  L pp.  233 — 240.)  There  exbt 
no  other  remains  of  any  importance:  nor  can  the 
sites  be  traced  of  the  ancient  temples,  which  conti- 
nued to  be  objects  of  veneration  to  the  Romans  when 
Ardea  had  already  fallen  into  decay.  Among  these 
Pliny  particularly  mentions  a temple  of  Juno,  which 
was  adorned  with  ancient  paintings  of  great  merit; 
for  the  execution  of  which  the  painter  (a  Greek 
artbt)  was  rewarded  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.*  | 
In  another  passage  he  speaks  of  paintings  in  tem- 
ples at  Ardea  (probably  different  from  the  above),  ! 
which  were  believed  to  bo  more  ancient  than  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  (Plin.  xxxv.  3.  s.  6, 10.  s.  37.) 
Besides  these  temples  in  the  city  itself,  Strabo  tells 
us  that  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a temple  of 
Venus  ('AftpoStotov),  where  the  Latins  annually  as- 
sembled for  a great  festival  Thb  b evidently  the 
spot  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Mela  in  a manner  that 
would  have  led  us  to  suppose  it  a town  of  the  name 
of  Aphrodisium  ; its  exact  site  b unknown,  bnt 
it  appears  to  have  been  between  Ardea  and  Antiuni, 

• Concerning  the  name  and  origin  of  the  painter, 
which  are  written  in  the  common  editions  of  Pliny 
“ Marcus  Luditis  Elotas  Aetolia  oriundus," 
for  which  Sillig  would  substitute 

M Plautius  Marcos  Cleoetas  Alalia  exoriundus,*' 
see  the  art.  Ludius,  in  Biogr.  Did.,  and  Sillig’a  note 
on  the  passage,  in  hb  new  edition  of  Pliny.  But 
hb  emendation  Alalia  b scarcely  tenable. 
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an  l not  for  from  the  sea-coast.  (Strab.  v.  p.  232  ; 
Plin.  iii.  5,  9 ; Mela,  ii.  4.) 

The  Via  Akd&atina,  which  led  direct  from 
Rome  to  Ardea,  is  mentioned  in  the  Curt  os  um  Urbis 
(p.  28,  ed.  Preller)  among  the  roads  which  issued 
from  the  gates  of  Rome,  as  well  as  by  Foetus  (v 
Rif  trie  (bus,  p.  282,  M.  ; Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  1139. 
12).  It  quitted  the  Via  Appia  at  a short  distance 
from  Rome,  and  passed  by  the  farms  now  called 
Tor  Narancia,  Cicchignola,  and  Tor  di  Nona  (so 
called  from  its  position  at  the  ninth  mile  from  Rome) 
to  the  Solfarata,  15  R.  miles  from  the  city : a spot 
where  there  b a pool  of  cold  sulphureous  water, 
partly  surrounded  by  a rocky  ridge.  There  b no 
doubt  that  thb  b the  source  mentioned  by  Vitru- 
vius (‘  Fons  in  Ardeatino,'  viii.  3)  as  analogous  to 
the  Aquae  Albulae ; and  it  b highly  probable  that 
it  b the  site  also  of  the  Oracle  of  Faunus,  bo  pictu- 
resquely described  by  Virgil  ( Aen.  vii.  81).  Thb 
has  been  transferred  by  many  writers  to  the  source 
of  the  Albula,  but  the  locality  in  question  agrees 
much  better  with  the  description  in  Virgil,  though 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  gloomy  character,  since  the 
wood  has  been  cleared  away ; and  there  b no  reason 
why  Albunea  may  not  have  bad  a shrine  here  as 
well  os  at  Tibur.  (See  Gell.  L c.  p.  102 ; Nibby, 
voL  ii.  p.  102.)  From  the  Solfarata  to  Ardea  the 
ancient  road  coincides  with  the  modern  one  : at  the 
church  of  Sta  Proctsla,  4$  miles  from  Ardea,  it 
crosses  the  Rio  Torto,  probably  the  ancient  N ami- 
ci us.  [Nuxicius.]  No  ancient  name  b preserved 
for  the  stream  which  flows  by  Ardea  itself,  now 
called  the  Fouo  delC  Incastro.  The  actual  dis- 
tance from  Rome  to  Ardea  by  thb  rood  b nearly 
24  miles ; it  b erroneously  stated  by  Strabo  at  160 
stadia  (20  R.  miles),  while  Eutropius  (i.  8)  calls  it 
only  18  miles.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AT1DEA  C'Ap6«o),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Persis,  S.W.  of  Persepolb.  (PtoL  xi.  4.  § 5 ; Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  [V.] 

ARDELICA,  a town  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Ptschiera,  at 
the  SE.  angle  of  the  Lacus  Renacus  (Logo  di 
Garda),  just  where  the  Minciua  issued  from  the 
lake.  The  name  b found  under  the  corrupted  form 
Ariolica  in  the  Tab.  Pent,  which  correctly  places  it 
between  Brixia  and  Verona;  the  true  form  b pre- 
served by  inscriptions,  from  one- of  which  we  learn 
that  it  was  a trading  place,  with  a corporation  of 
ship-owners,  “ collegium  naviculariorum  Ardelicen- 
sium."  (Orell.  Inscr.  4108.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARDETTUS.  [Athejtae.] 

ARDEKICCA  (’ApitporKa),  a small  place  in  As- 
syria on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon  (Herod,  i. 
185),  about  which  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  was 
made  very  tortuous  by  artificbl  cuts.  The  passage 
of  Herodotus  is  unintelligible  to  us,  and  the  site  of 
Ardericca  unknown. 

Herodotus  (vi.  119)  gives  the  same  name  to 
another  place  in  Cissia  to  which  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  removed  the  captives  of  Eretria.  It  *v, 
according  to  Herodotus,  210  stadia  from  Susa  (Sus), 
and  40  stadia  from  the  spring  from  which  were  got 
asphalt,  salt,  and  oil.  [G.  L.] 

ARDIAEI  (’Ap6icuo»),  an  Illvrian  people  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  probably  inhabited  Mt.  Ardion, 
which  the  same  geographer  describes  as  a chain  of 
mountains  running  through  the  centre  of  Dalmatia. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  315.) 

ARDOBRI'CA  (Coruna),  a sea-port  town  of  the 
Artabri,  in  the  NW.  of  Spain,  on  the  great  gulf 
o 2 
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called  Port  ns  Artabrorum  (Bay  of  Coruna  and 
Fermi).  The  above  is  prohably  the  right  form  of 
tl»e  name,  but  the  MSS.  differ  greatly.  (Mela,  iii. 

1.  § 9 ) [**•  S.1 

ARDUENNA  (’A p&ovcvva  C\t/ : Ardennes'),  the 
largest  forest  in  Gallia  in  Caesar’s  time.  {B.  G. 
v.  3,  vi.  29,  33.)  He  describes  it  in  one  passage 
as  extending  from  the  Rhine,  through  the  midst  of 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri,  to  the  borders  of  the 
territory  of  the  Remi;  and  in  another  passage  as 
extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ami  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Treviri  more  than  500  Roman  miles  to 
the  Nervii.  From  a third  passage  we  may  collect 
that  he  supposed  it  to  extend  to  the  Scaldis,  Schelde. 
Accordingly  it  was  included  in  the  country  of  the 
Bclgae  D'Anville  conjectures  that  tho  reading  of 
Caesar,  instead  of  “ millibusque  amplius  ID  in 
longitudinem,”  should  be  CL.  Orasius  (vi.  10), 
who  is  here  copying  Caesar,  has  “ plus  quam  quin- 
genta  millia  passu um " (ed.  Ilaverkamp);  but  the 
old  editions,  according  to  D’Anville,  have  L in- 
stead of  ID.  Strabo  (p.  194)  says  that  the  Ardu- 
enna  is  a forest,  not  of  lofty  trees;  an  extensive 
forest,  but  not  so  large  as  those  describe  it  who 
make  it  4,000  stadia,  that  is,  500  Roman  miles,  or 
exactly  what  the  text  of  Caesar  has.  (See  Gros- 
kurd'a  Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  335,  and  his  note.) 
It  seems,  then,  that  Strabo  must  then  be  referring 
to  what  he  found  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.  He 
makes  tho  Arduenna  include  the  country  of  the 
Marini,  Atrebates,  and  Eburonca,  and  consequently 
to  extend  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  and  into 
the  Belgian  province  of  Liege  on  the  north. 

The  dimensions  of  500  Roman  miles  is  a great 
error,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Caesar  made  the 
mistake.  The  error  is  probably  due  to  his  copyists. 
The  direct  distance  from  Coblenz,  the  most  eastern 
limit  that  we  can  give  to  the  Arduenna,  to  the 
source  of  the  Sambre,  is  not  above  200  Roman 
miles;  and  the  whole  distance  from  Coblenz  tc  the 
North  Sea,  measured  post  the  sources  of  the  Sambre, 
is  not  much  more  than  300  miles.  The  Arduenna 
comprehended  part  of  the  Prussian  territory  west  of 
the  Rhine,  of  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  of  the 
French  department  of  Anlennea,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  and  a small  part  of  the  south  of  Belgium.  It 
is  a nigged  country,  hilly,  but  not  mountainous. 

The  name  Arduenna  appears  to  be  descriptive,  and 
may  mean  “ forest.”  A woodland  tract  in  Warwick- 
shire is  still  called  Arden.  It  was  once  a large  forest, 
extending  from  the  Trent  to  the  Severn.  [G.  L.] 

ARDYES  ('ApSufr),  a tribe  of  Celtao,  whom 
Polybius  (iii.  47)  places  in  the  upper  or  northern 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  as  he  calls  it.  His  description 
clearly  applies  to  the  Valais,  down  which  the  Rhone 
flows  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  the  canton  of 
Valais  there  is  a village  still  called  Ardon  in  the 
division  of  the  Valais,  named  Gontcy.  [G.  L.] 

AREA,  or  ARIA.  [Aretias.] 

AREBRIGIUM,  a town  or  village  of  the  Salassi, 
mentioned  only  in  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  on 
the  road  from  Augusta  Practoria  to  the  pass  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  25  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  345,  347 ; Tab.  Pent.)  This  distance 
coincides  with  the  position  of  Pre  St.  Didier , a con- 
siderable village  in  an  opening  of  the  upper  valley 
of  Aosta,  just  where  the  great  streams  from  the 
southern  flank  of  Mont  Blanc  join  tho  Dora , which 
descends  from  the  Petit  St.  Bernard.  As  the  first 
tolerably  open  space  in  the  valley,  it  is  supposed  to 
bare  been  the  first  baiting-place  of  Hannibal  after 
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his  passage  of  the  Graian  Alps.  (Wickham  and 
Cramer,  Passage,  nf  Hannibal , p.  113,  scq.)  It  is 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Cramont,  a moun- 
tain whose  name  is  probably  connects!  with  C re- 
moms  Jugum.  (Liv.  xxi.  38.)  [E.  H.  B.J 
ARECO’MICI.  [Volga*.] 

ARE10TAGUS.  [Athexae.] 

ARE  LATE  (also  Ardatum,  Arelas,  'ApsAdrai : 
Eth.  Arelatensis:  Arles),  a city  of  the  Provincial  or 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  {B.C. 
L 36,  ii.  5),  who  hail  some  ships  built  there  for  tho 
siege  of  Massilia.  The  place  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches.  It  was  connected  by  roads  with  Valenti* 
( Valence),  with  MassilLi  ( Marseille );  with  Forum 
Julii  ( Frejus ),  with  Barciuo  in  Spain  ( Barcelona ); 
and  with  other  places.  This  city  is  supposed  to  be  the 
place  called  Theline  in  the  Ora  Maritima  (v.  679) 
of  Festos  Avienus  ; and  as  Theline  appears  to  l«e  a 
significant  Greek  term  (3tjA^),  D'Anville  {No- 
tice, Ac.,  Arelate),  and  others  found  a confirmation 
of  the  name  of  Avienus  in  a stone  discovered  near 
Arles,  with  the  inscription  Mammillaria : but  the 
stone  is  a mile-stone,  and  the  true  reading  on  it  is 
“ MassiL  Milliar.  I.",  that  Is,  the  first  mile  -stone  on 
the  wav  from  Arelate  to  Mos&ilia ; a signal  instance 
of  the  blunders  which  may  be  made  by  trusting  to 
careless  copies  of  inscriptions,  and  to  false  etymo- 
logies (Wolckcnaer,  Geog.  des  G antes).  Arelate  was 
in  the  country  of  the  Salves,  after  whose  conquest 
by  the  Romans  (n.  c.  123),  we  may  suppose  that 
the  place  fell  under  their  dominion.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony,  apparently  iu  the  time  of  Augustus, 
with  the  name  of  Sextani  attached  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  soldiers  of  the  sixth  legion  being 
settled  there  (Plin.  iii.  4);  and  this  name  is  con- 
firmed by  an  inscription.  Another  inscription  gives 
it  also  the  cognomen  Julia.  In  Strabo's  time 
(p.  181)  it  was  the  centre  of  considerable  trade,  and 
Mela  (ii.  5)  mentions  Arelate  as  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  place  was  im- 
proved by  Constantine,  and  a new  town  was  built, 
probably  by  him,  opposite  to  the  old  one,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream ; and  from  this  circumstance 
Arelate  was  afterwards  called  Constantina,  as  it  is 
said.  An sonias  {Vrb.  NobiL  viii.)  accordingly  calls 
Arelate  duplex , and  speaks  of  the  bridge  of  bouts 
on  the  river.  The  new  city  of  Constantine  was  on 
the  site  of  the  present  suburb  of  Trinquetaille , in 
the  island  of  I^a  Camargtie,  which  is  formed  by  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Rhone  at  Arles.  Arelate  was  the 
residence  of  the  praefect  of  Gallia  iu  the  time  of 
Honoritis ; and  there  was  a mint  in  the  city. 

The  Roman  remains  of  Arles  arc  very  numerous. 
An  obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  was  found  burk'd 
with  earth  some  centuries  ago,  and  it  was  set  up  iu 
1675  in  one  of  the  squares.  It  seems  that  the 
obelisk  had  remained  on  the  spot  where  it  was  ori- 
ginally landed,  and  had  never  been  erected  by  the 
Romans.  Tho  amphitheatre  of  Arles  is  not  so 
perfect  as  that  of  Nemausus  (Himes),  but  tho  di- 
mensions are  much  larger.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
was  capable  of  containing  at  least  20,000  persons. 
The  larger  diameter  of  the  amphitheatre  b 466  feet. 
A part  of  the  old  cemetery,  Campus  Elyria*,  now 
Eliscamps , contains  ancient  tombs,  both  Pagan  and 
Christian.  [G.  L.] 

AREMORICA.  [Armorica.] 

ARENACUM,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Hist 
v.  20)  as  the  station  of  the  tenth  legion,  when 
I Civilis  attacked  the  Romans  at  Arenac  urn,  Bata- 
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vodurura,  and  other  places.  Some  geographers  have 
identified  Arcnacum  with  Amheim , but  D'Anville 
and  Walckenaer  place  it  at  Arrt  near  lltrwen. 
In  the  Antoninu  ItiiL,  on  the  road  from  Lugdunum 
(Leiden),  to  Argentoratum  ( Strassburg ),  the  fifth 
place  from  Lugdunum,  not  including  Lugdunum,  is 
Harenatio,  which  is  the  same  os  Arcnacum.  The 
next  place  on  tho  route  is  Burginatio.  Burginatio 
also  follows  Arenatio  in  the  Table ; but  the  place 
before  Arenatio  in  tho  Table  ia  Novioinagua  (Ni- 
megtn ) ; in  the  Itin.  tho  station  which  precedes 
Harenatio  is  Canrq  (Rhenen),  as  it  is  supposed. 

It  b certain  that  Arenatio  is  not  Amheim.  [G.  L.] 

AKENAE  MONTES,  according  to  the  common 
text  of  Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3),  are  the  sand-hills  (Are- 
not  Gordas ) along  the  const  of  Ilbpanla  Baetica, 
NW.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis.  But  Sillig  adopts, 
from  sonic  of  the  best  MSS.,  the  reading  Mariani 
Montes.  [Marian  us.  J [P.  S.] 

ARE'NE  (’Ag^KTj),  a town  mentioned  by  Homer 
as  belonging  to  the  dominions  of  Nestor,  and  situ- 
ated near  tho  spot  where  the  Miuyeius  flows  into 
the  sea.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  591,  xi.  723.)  It  also  occurs 
in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (423),  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. According  to  Pausanias  (iv.  2.  § 4,  3. 

§ 7),  it  was  built  by  Aphareus,  who  called  it  after 
Arene,  both  lib  wife  and  lib  sister  by  the  same 
mother.  It  was  commonly  supposed  in  later  times 
that  Arene  occupied  the  site  of  Samos  or  Samis  in 
Triphylia,  near  tho  mouth  of  tlie  Auigraii,  which 
was  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Minyeius.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  346;  Paus.  v.  6.  § 2.) 

ABEON  (’Apfwv),  a small  stream  in  Persis. 
(Arrian,  Indie.  38.)  [V.] 

AREOPOLIS,  identical  with  Ar  of  Moab.  S. 
Jerome  explains  tho  name  to  be  compounded  of  the  j 
Hebrew  word  (TV  Ar  or  Ir)  signifying  “ city  " and 
its  Greek  equivalent  (w6\is),  “ ncm  ut  plerique 
exist i ;naut  quod  "A p«oj,  i.  c.  Mortis,  civitas  sit  ” (in 
Jos.  xv.).  He  states  that  tho  walls  of  this  city 
were  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake  in  his  infancy 
(circ.  A.  d.  315).  It  was  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  River  Auxon,  and  was  not  occupied  by  the 
Israelites  (DeuL  ii.  9,  29 ; Euseb.  Onomast.  sub  toe. 
’Apyu/y).  Burkhardt  suggests  that  its  site  may  be 
marked  by  the  ruined  tank  near  Mehattt-d-Ilaj , a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  Arnon  (p.  374).  [G.  W.J 

AKETHU'SA.  1.  ('Ap*dovoa-.Eth.'AptBownoi, 
Aretlmsius,  Plin.  v.  23),  a city  of  Syria,  not  far  from 
Apunea,  situated  between  Epipliania  and  Ernesa. 
(Anton.  Itin.;  Hieroclcs.)  Selcucus  Nicator,  in  pur- 
suance of  hb  usual  policy,  Hellenized  the  name. 
(Appian,  Syr.  57.)  It  supported  Caecilius  Bassos 
in  hb  revolt  (Strab.  p.  753),  and  b mentioned  by 
Zosimus  (i.  52)  as  receiving  Aurclian  in  hb  cam- 
paign against  Zeuobia.  (For  Marcus,  the  well-known 
bishop  of  Arethusa,  see  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  r.)  It 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Rattan  (Abulf.  Tab. 
Syr.  p.  22),  under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by 
tlie  same  author  (An.  Alus.  ii.  213,  iv.  429).  Irby 
and  Mangles  visited  thb  place,  and  found  some  re- 
mains (p.  254). 

2.  (Nazitk),  a lake  of  Armenia,  through  which  the 
Tigris  flows,  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  31).  Ho  de- 
scribes the  river  as  flowing  through  the  lake  with- 
out any  intermixture  of  the  waters.  Ritter  ( Erd - 
hmdt , vol.  x.  pp.  85,  90,  101  ; comp.  Kinneir, 
Travels , p.  383)  identifies  it  with  the  lake  Naziik, 
which  b about  13  miles  in  length,  and  5 in  breadth 
at  the  centre.  The  water  b stated  to  be  sweet  and 
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wholesome,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  ac- 
count of  Pliny.  [E.  B.  J.] 

3.  A fountain  at  Syracuse.  [Syrauusae.] 

4.  A fountain  dose  to  Clialci»  in  Euboea,  which 
was  sometimes  dbturbed  by  volcanic  agency.  I)i- 
caearchus  says  that  its  water  was  so  abundant  as 
to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  w hole  city  with  water. 
(Dicaearch.  Bfo?  rfjj  ’EAAdAoi,  p.  146,  cd.  Fuhr; 
Strab.  i.  p.  58,  x.  p.  449;  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  AuL 
170;  Plin.  iv.  12.)  There  were  tame  fish  kept 
in  thb  fountain.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  331,  e.  f.)  Leake 
says  that  tins  celebrated  fountain  has  now  totally 
disappeared.  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  255.) 

5.  A fountain  in  Ithaca.  [Ithaca.] 

6.  A town  of  Bisaltia  in  Macedonia,  in  the  pass 
of  Aulon,  a little  N.  of  Bromiscus,  and  celebrated 
for  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Euripides.  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  4 ; Itin.  Hicro6ol.  p.  604 ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  170.)  We  learn  from 
Scylax  (c.  67)  that  it  was  an  ancient  Greek  colony. 
It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Eu- 
boea, who  may  have  called  it  after  the  celebrated 
fountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city.  Ste- 
phanus  B.  (*.  r.)  erroneously  calls  it  a city  of 
Thrace.  It  was  either  from  thb  place  or  from  Bro- 
miscus that  the  fortified  town  of  Kcntine  arose, 
which  b frequently  mentioned  by  tlie  Byzantine 
historians.  (Tafel,  Thessalonica,  p.  68.) 

ARETLAS  (’A prjrids),  a small  island  on  tlie 
coast  of  Pontus,  30  stadia  east  of  Pharnacia  ( Kera- 
sunt),  called  "Apeos  vycos  by  Scymnus  (Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  "Aptos  vytros)  and  Scylax.  Here  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  ii.  384)  the  two  queens  of  the  Amazons,  Otrerc 
and  Antiope,  built  a temple  to  Ares.  Mela  (ii.  7 ) 
mentions  thb  place  under  the  name  of  Area  or  Aria, 
an  island  dedicated  to  Mars,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colchb.  Aretias  appears  to  be  the  rocky  islet  called 
by  tlie  Turks  Kerasvnt  Ada,  which  b between  3 
and  4 miles  from  Kerasunt.  “ The  rock  b a black 
volcanic  breccia,  with  imbedded  fragments  of  trap, 
and  is  covered  in  many  places  with  broken  oyster- 
shells  brought  by  gulls  and  sea-birds.”  (Hamilton, 
Researches , i.  262.)  Thb  may  explain  the  legend 
of  the  terrible  birds  that  frequented  thb  spot  Pliny 
(vl  12;  gives  to  the  island  also  the  name  of  Chal- 
ceritis.  [G.  L.J 

ARE'TIAS.  [Arias.] 

A'REVA,  a tributary  of  the  river  Durius,  in 
Hisponia  Tarraconensb,  from  which  the  Are  vac  i 
derived  their  name.  It  b probably  the  Ucero,  which 
flows  from  N.  to  S.,  a little  W.  of  3°  W.  long.,  and 
falls  into  tlie  Dowro  S.  of  Osma,  the  ancient  Uxama. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  [P.  S.] 

ARE'VACI,  ARETACAE  fApeovcbroi,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  162;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56;  ’Apaveuted,  PoL  xxxv. 
2 ; ’A povaxol,  Appian.  Hisp.  45,  46),  tlie  most 
powerful  of  the  four  tribes  of  the  Celtiberi  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensb,  S.  of  the  Pelendoncs  and  Be- 
rones,  and  N.  of  the  Carpetani.  They  extended 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  Durius,  from  the 
Pistoraca,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Tagus.  Pliny 
(iii.  3.  s.  4)  assigns  to  them  six  towns,  Segontia, 
Uxama,  SegoTia,  Nova  Augusta, Termes,  and  Clunia, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Celtiberi.  Ntunantia,  which 
Pliny  assigns  to  the  Pelendoncs,  b mentioned  by 
other  writers  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Arevaci.  [Nu- 
MANT1A.]  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers  also 
mention  Lagni,  Malia,  Serguntia  or  Sargantha,  Ce- 
sada,  Colenda,  Miactitn,  Pullantia.  Segida,  Arbace, 
Confluents,  Tucris,  Veluca,  and  Setortblacta.  The 
Arevaci  were  distinguished  for  their  valour  in  the 
o 3 
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Celtiberian  or  Numantine  war  (b.  c.  148 — 183) 
and  especially  for  the  defence  of  Numaktia. 
(Strab.,  Polyb.,  Appian.,  U.  cc .)  [P.  S.] 

ARGAEUS  ('ApyaZor : Arguh,  or  Frjish  Dagh), 
a lofty  mountain  in  Cappadocia,  at  the  foot  of  which 
was  Mazara.  It  is,  say  a Strabo  (p.  538),  always 
covered  with  snow  on  the  summit,  and  those  who 
ascend  it  (and  they  are  few)  say  that  on  a clear  day 
they  can  see  from  the  top  both  the  Euxine  and  the 
bay  of  Laos.  Cappadocia,  he  adds,  Ls  a woodless 
country,  but  there  are  forests  round  the  base  of  Ar- 
gaeus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Claudian.  (In  Ruf.  ii.  30.) 
It  has  been  doubted  if  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
can  be  reached;  but  Hamilton  (Researches,  ii.  274) 
reached  the  highest  attainable  point,  above  M which  is 
a mass  of  rock  with  steep  perpendicular  sides*,  rising  to 
a height  of  20  or  25  feet  above  the  ridge,”  on  which 
he  stood.  The  state  of  the  weather  did  not  enable 
him  to  Terify  Strabos  remark  about  the  two  seas, 
but  he  doubts  if  they  can  be  seen,  on  account  of  the 
high  mountains  which  intervene  to  the  N.  and  the 
S.  He  estimates  the  height  above  tire  sea-level  at 
about  13,000  feet  Argaeus  is  a volcanic  mountain. 
It  is  the  culminating  point  in  Asia  Minor  of  the 
range  of  Taurus,  or  rather  of  that  part  which  is 
called  Antitaurus.  [G.  L.] 

ARGANTHO'NIUS  ('Afryovdwviof,  'ApyavOuy, 
Stcph.«.r.  ’A pryavOt&y : Adj.  ’ApytudkLytios'),  a moun- 
tain range  in  Bithynia,  which  forms  a peninsula,  and 
divides  the  gulfs  of  Cius  and  As  tacos.  The  range 
terminates  in  a headland  which  Ptolemy  culls  Posi- 
dium:  the  modern  name  is  Katirli,  according  to 
some  authorities,  and  Botbanm  according  to  others. 
The  name  is  connected  with  the  myth  us  of  Hylas 
and  the  Argonautic  expedition.  (Strab.  p.  564; 
A poll.  Khod.  L 1176.)  [G.L.] 

ARGA'RICUS  SINUS  ( Polk's  Bay),  a large 
buy  of  India  intra  Gangem,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (Ceylon),  between  the  promontory  of 
Cory  on  the  S.,  and  the  city  of  Curula  on  the  N., 
with  a city  upon  it  named  Argara  or  Argari.  (Ptol. 
L 13.  § 1,  vii.  1.  § 96;  Arrian.  Peripl.)  [P.  S.] 
ARGEIA,  ARGEII.  [Argos.] 

ARGENNUM  ('  Apytwor,  ’A pylyov,  Thucyd. 
viii.  34),  a promontory  of  the  territory  of  Erytlirme, 
the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  to  Posidium  in 
Chios,  and  distant  60  stadia  from  it.  The  modern 
name  is  said  to  be  called  Cap  Blanc.  [G.  L.] 
ARGEXOMESCI  or  ORGENOMESCI,  a tribe 
of  the  Cantabri,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  with  a city  Argenomescum  (prob.  Argo- 
medo),  and  a harbour  Vereasueca  (prob.  P.  S. 
Martin,  Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 51).  [P.S.] 
ARGENTA'RLA  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  10  ; Oroe. 
vii.  33;  Aur.  Met.  Epit.  c.  47),  also  called  AR- 
GENTOVARIA,  may  be  Artzenheim  in  the  old 
province  of  Alsace,  between  the  Vosges  and  the 
Rhine.  D’Anvillo  (Notice,  <fc.),  iu  an  elaborate 
article  on  Argcntovaria,  founded  on  the  Antonine 
I tin.  and  tlie  Table,  has  come  to  this  probable  con- 
clusion as  to  the  site  of  Argentaria.  Gratian  defeated 
the  Alcmanni  at  Argentaria,  a.d.  378.  [G.  L.] 
ARGENTA'RIUS  MONS,  a remarkable  moun- 
tain-promontory on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  still  called 
Monte  Argentaro.  It  is  formed  by  an  isolated 
mass  of  mountains  about  7 miles  in  length  and  4 in 
breadth,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  only 
by  two  narrow  strips  of  sand,  the  space  between 
which  forms  an  extensive  lagune.  Its  striking  form 
and  appearance  are  well  described  by  Rutilius  (I tin. 
u 315—324);  but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  mention 
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of  its  name  is  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  though  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  physical 
features  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  Strabo,  however, 
notices  the  adjoining  lagune  (AipyoBdAarra),  and 
the  existence  of  a station  for  the  tunny  fishery  by 
the  promontory  (v.  p.  225),  but  without  giving  tlto 
name  of  the  latter.  At  its  south-eastern  extremity 
was  the  small  but  well-sheltered  port  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  under  the  name  of  Portus  Hkrcu- 
lis  ('HpaxAeouj  AipV.  Strab.  L e.;  Rntil  l 293), 
and  still  known  as  Porto  dErcolc.  Besides  this, 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  mentions  another  port  to 
which  it  gives  the  name  of  Iecitaria,  which  must 
probably  be  the  one  now  known  as  Porto  S.  Ste/ano, 
farmed  by  the  northern  extremity  of  the  headland ; 
but  the  distances  given  are  corrupt.  (Itin.  Marit.  p. 
499.)  The  name  of  Mens  Argentarins  points  to  the 
existence  here  of  silver  mines,  of  which  it  is  said  that 
some  remains  may  be  still  discovered.  [E.  H.  B.] 
ARGENTA'RIUS  MONS  (Avien.  Or.  MariL 
291 ; ’ApyvpoZr  tpos,  Strab.  iii.  p.  148),  that  part 
of  M.  Orospeda  in  the  S.  of  Spam  in  which  the 
Bactis  took  its  rise ; so  called  from  its  silver  mines. 
(Comp.  Stepb.  B.  s.  v.  Tapnjoois ; Paus.  vi  19.) 
Bochart  (Phaleg.  L 34,  p.  601 ) agrees  with  Strabo 
in  supposing  that  the  word  Orospeda  bad  the  same 
sense  as  argrntarius.  [P.  S.) 

ARGENTEUS,  a river  of  Gallia  Xarbonensis, 
mentioned  by  Aeinilius  Lepidus  in  a letter  to  Cicero, 
n.  c.  43  (ad  Earn.  x.  34).  Lepidus  says  that  he 
had  fixed  his  camp  there  to  oppose  the  force  of 
M.  Antonios  : he  dates  his  fetter  from  the  camp  at 
the  Pons  Argent e us.  The  Argenteus  is  the  river 
Argents,  which  enters  the  sea  a little  west  of  Forum 
Julii  (Frfjut) ; and  the  Pons  Argenteus  lay  on 
the  Roman  road  between  Forum  Voconii  (Const), 
as  somo  suppose,  and  Forum  Julii. 

Pliny  (iii.  4)  seems  to  make  the  Argenteus  flow 
past  Forum  Julii,  which  is  not  quite  exact ; or  he 
may  mean  that  it  was  within  the  territory  of  that 
Colonia.  The  earth  brought  down  by  the  Argenteus 
baa  pushed  the  land  out  into  the  sea  near  3,000  feet. 
Walckenaer  (Geog.  des  Gattlee,  &c.  ii.  10)  thinks 
that  the  Argenteus  of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  the  Argenteus 
of  Cicero,  because  Ptolemy  places  it  too  near  Olbia. 
He  concludes  that  the  measures  of  Ptolemy  carry 
us  to  the  coast  of  Argentiere,  and  the  small  river  of 
that  name.  Bnt  it  is  more  likely  that  the  error  is 
in  the  measures  of  Ptolemy.  A modern  writer  has 
conjectured  that  the  name  Argenteus  was  given  to 
this  river  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  mica 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  has  a silvery  ap- 
pearance. [G.  L.] 

ARGENTEA  REGIO.  [Lmdia.] 
ARGENTE'OLUM  (It.  Ant  p.  423 ; 'Apyer- 
rtoAa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 28:  Toricmo  or  TomcrasT), 
a town  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
14  M.  P.  south  of  Asturica.  [P.  S.] 

ARGEXTOMAGUS  (Argenton),  a place  in  Gaul, 
which  seems  to  be  identified  by  the  modern  name, 
and  by  the  routes  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  Argenton 
is  SW.  of  Bourges,  and  in  the  department  of  Indrt. 
The  form  Argantomagus  does  not  appear  to  be 
correct.  [G.  L.] 

ARGENTORATUM,  or  ARGENTORATUS 
(Amm.  Marc.  xv.  11:  Strassburg  on  the  Rhine), 
is  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  position  is 
well  ascertained  by  the  Itineraries.  It  has  the 
name  of  Stratisburgium  in  the  Geographer  of 
Ravenna  and  Strataburgum  in  the  Notitia.  Nit  hard, 
who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century  (quoted  by  D’AnviUe 
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and  others),  speaks  of  it  as  having  once  the  name  of 
Argrntaria  “ nunc  autcm  Stratzburg  vulgo  dicitur ; ” 
hut  he  is  probably  mistaken  in  faring  it  the  name 
of  Argentaria  instead  of  Argentoratmn.  [Akoen- 
taria.]  Zosimos  (iii.  3)  calls  the  place  ’A p- 
yirrtep.  It  was  originally  a town  of  the  Tribocci. 
The  Romans  had  a manufactory  of  arms  at  Argcn- 
toratum : and  Julian  defeated  the  Alemanni  here. 
(Amm.  MarcelL  xvi.  12.)  [G.  I..] 

ARGENTOVA'RIA.  [Aroestaria.J 
ABGIDATA.  [Akcidava.] 

A'RGILUS  (*ApytAot:  Eth.  'Apyt*io$),n  city  of 
Macedonia  in  the  district  Bisalt  ia,  between  Atnphi- 
polis  and  Bromiscns.  It  was  founded  by  a colony 
from  Andros.  (Thuc.  iv.  103.)  It  appears  from 
Herodotus  (vii.  115)  to  have  been  a little  to  the 
right  of  the  route  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  situated  a little  inland.  Its 
territory  must  have  been  extended  as  far  as  the  right 
hank  of  the  Strymon,  since  Cerdylium,  the  moun- 
tain immediately  opposite  Ainphipolis,  belonged  to 
Argilus.  (Thuc.  y.  6.)  The  Argilians  readily 
joined  Bmsidas  in  B.  C.  424,  on  account  of  their 
jealousy  of  the  important  city  of  Ainphipolis,  which 
the  Athenians  had  founded  in  their  neighbourhood. 
(Thuc.  ir.  103;  comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  171.) 

ARGINU'SAE  (ai  ’Apytrovoai),  three  small 
islands  near  the  mainland  of  Aeolis,  and  near  Canao 
on  the  mainland.  (Strab.  p.  617.)  They  lay  be- 
tween Canoe  and  Mytilenein  Lesbos,  and  120  stadia 
from  Mytilene.  Thucydides  (viiL  101)  speaks  of 
Arginusae  of  the  mainland,  as  if  there  were  a place 
on  the  mainland  so  called.  Off  these  islands  the  ten 
generals  of  the  Athenians  gained  a naval  victory  over 
the  Spartans,  i*.  c.  406.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  6.) 

Stephanos  (s.r. 'Apywravaa.)  describes  Argennusa 
as  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  near  a promontory 
Argrnnon.  This  description, given  on  the  authority  of 
Androti on , does  not  suit  the  Arginusae ; butStephanus 
does  not  mention  them  elsewhere.  Pliny  (r.  31)  places 
the  Arginusae  iv.  M.  P.  from  Aege.  The  modem 
name  of  the  Islands  is  said  to  be  JcmoL  [G.  L.] 

ARGIPPAEI  ('Apyimdtoi,  according  to  the  com- 
mon text  of  Herod,  iv.  23 ; but  two  good  MSS.  have 
’OpytffAvaloi,  which  Dindorf  adopts;  ’Opyiiptrtoi, 
Zrnob.  /Von.  v.25;  Arimphaei  or  Arymphaei,  Mela, 
Plin.  II.  inf.  cc.),  a people  in  the  north  of  Asia,  dwell- 
ing beyond  the  Scythians,  at  the  foot  of  inaccessible 
mountains,  beyond  which,  says  Herodotus  (c.  25), 
the  country  was  unknown;  only  the  Argippaei  stated 
that  these  mountains  were  inhabited  by  men  with 
goats*  feet,  and  that  beyond  them  were  other  men  who 
slept  for  six  months;  “ but  this  story,”  he  adds,  “ I 
do  not  at  all  accept.”  East  of  the  Argippaei  dwelt 
the  Issedoncs;  but  to  the  N.  of  both  nothing  was 
known.  As  far  as  the  Argippaei,  however,  the 
people  were  well  known,  through  the  traffic  both  of 
the  Scythians  and  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
Pont  us. 

These  people  wore  all  bold  from  their  birth,  both 
men  and  women ; Hat-nosed  and  long-chinned.  They 
spoke  a distinct  language,  but  wore  the  Scythian 
dress.  They  lived  on  the  fruit  of  a species  of  cherry 
(probably  the  Prunns  padus , or  bird-cherry),  the 
thick  juice  of  which  they  strained  through  cloths, 
and  drank  it  pure,  or  mingled  with  milk;  and  they 
made  cakes  with  the  pulp,  the  juice  of  which  they 
calks!  &erxv‘  Their  flocks  were  few,  because  the 
pasturage  was  scanty.  Each  man  mode  his  abode 
under  a tree,  about  which  a sort  of  blanket  was 
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hung  in  the  winter  only.  The  bald  people  were 
esteemed  sacred,  and  were  unmolested,  though  carry- 
ing no  arms.  Their  neighbours  referred  disputes 
to  their  decision;  and  all  fugitives  who  reached 
them  enjoyed  the  right  of  sanctuary.  Throughout 
his  account  Herodotus  calls  them  the  bald  people 
( ot  (paAaxpol ),  only  mentioning  their  proper  name 
once,  where  the  reading  is  donbtful. 

Mela(i.  19.  § 20),  enumerating  the  peoples  E.  of 
the  Tanajs,  says  that,  beyond  the  Thyssagetae  and 
Turcae,  a rocky  and  desert  region  extends  far  and 
wide  to  the  Arymphaei,  of  whom  he  gives  a de- 
scription, manifestly  copied  from  Herodotus,  and 
then  adds,  that  beyond  them  rises  the  mountain 
Rhipaeus,  beyond  which  lies  the  shore  of  the  Ocean. 
A precisely  similar  position  is  assigned  to  the  Arim- 
phaei by  Pliny  (vL  7,  13.  s.  14),  who  calls  them  a 
race  not  unlike  the  Hyperborci,  and  then,  like  Mela, 
abridges  the  description  of  Herodotus.  (Comp. 
Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 38  ; Solin.  21.  s.  17;  Mar- 
cion.  Cap.  vi.  p.  214.) 

An  account  of  the  various  opinions  respecting 
this  race  will  be  found  in  Baehr’s  Notes  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus.  They  have  been  identified  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Brahmins  or  Lamas,  and  the  Cal- 
mucks.  The  last  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
opinion,  or  the  description  of  Herodotus  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Mongols  in  general ; for  there  are  several 
striking  points  of  resemblance.  Their  sacred  cha- 
racter has  been  explained  os  referring  to  the  class  of 
priests  among  them;  but  perhaps  it  Is  only  a form 
of  the  celebrated  fable  of  the  Hyperboreans.  The 
mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  are  placed,  are 
identified,  according  to  the  different  views  about  the 
people,  with  the  Ural , or  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
A Itai,  or  the  eastern  part  of  the  Altai.  (De  Guigncs, 
Mem.  de  r Acad,  dee  Inscrip,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  551; 
Ritter,  Erdkttnde,  vol.  ii.  pp.  691,  765,  892,  Vor- 
halle,  p.292;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  2,  p.299;  Bohlen, 
Indien , i.  p.  100;  Ukert,  iii.  2.  pp.  543 — 546; 
Forbiger,  ii.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

AKGISSA.  [Aroura.] 

AKGITA  (’Apytra).  the  river  Ban,  in  Ulster,  in 
Ireland.  (Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 2.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

ARGl'THEA,  the  capital  of  Athamania,  a dis- 
trict of  Epirus,  situated  betwixt  rocky  mountains 
and  deep  valleys.  Leake  supposes  that  it  was  situ- 
ated above  the  bridge  of  Koraku,  to  the  left;  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  Achelous,  and  that  the  ruins 
found  at  a small  village  called  Knisovo  are  those  of 
Argithea.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  1 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece , Vol.  iv.  pp.  272,  526.) 

ARGI'VI.  [Argos.] 

ARGOB  ('ApyiS,  LXX:  Rajib,  Robinson,  Pa- 
lestine, vol.  iii.  App.  p.  166),  a district  in  Bashan, 
E.  of  the  lake  of  Genncsareth,  which  was  given  to 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  ( Devt  iii  4,  13);  after- 
wards placed  under  the  government  of  one  of  Solo- 
mon's purveyors.  (1  Kings,  iv.  13.)  Roland  (/a- 
laest.  p.  959)  finds  traces  of  this  name  in  the  trans- 
Jordanic  town  Ragab  ('Payatfa,  Joseph.  Antiq  xiii. 
18-  § 5),  which  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Argob) 
places  1 5 M.  P.  west  of  Gerasa.  Burkhardt  ( Travels 
p.  279)  supposed  that  he  had  found  the  ruins  of 
this  city  in  those  of  Et-Hossn  on  the  E.  side  of  tho 
lake  of  Genne&aretli,  but  Mr.  Barvkes  ( Quarterly  Re- 
view, vol.  xx vi.  p.  389)  conceives  this  to  have  beeu 
the  site  of  Gaxnala.  [E.  B J.j 

ARGO'LICUS  SINUS  (A  ’Apyohutds  xoAvos), 
the  gulf  between  Argolis  and  Laconia,  but  sometimes 
used,  in  a more  extended  sense,  U>  indicate  the  whole 
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sea  between  the  promontory  Malea  in  Laconia  and 
the  promontory  Scyllaeum  in  Troezeuia,  thus  in-  i 
eluding  the  Hermonicus  Sinus.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  ; 
335,  368;  PoL  v.  91 ; Ptol  iii.  16.  § 10;  Plin.  iv.  j 
5.  s.  9.) 

A'RGOLIS.  [Aitoos.] 

ARGOS  ( rb  'Apyot : Fth.  'Apytior,  Argtrus, 
and  in  the  poets  ArgSos),  is  said  by  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  372)  to  have  signified  a plain  in  the  language  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians ; and  it  is  there- 
fore not  improbable  that  it  contains  the  same  root  as 
the  Latin  word  “ ager.”  There  were  several  places 
of  the  name  of  Argos.  Two  arc  mentioned  in  Homer, 
who  distinguishes  them  by  the  names  of  the  “ Pe- 
lasgic  Argos'*  (rb  XltKairyiKby’Apyos,  II.  ii.  681), 
and  the  “ Achaean  Argos’*  (*  Apyoi  ’Axtuusby,  IL 
ix.  141,  Od.  iii.  251).  The  Pelasgic  Argos  was  a 
town  or  district  in  Thessaly.  [Anoos  Pelasoi- 
cum.]  The  Achaean  Argos,  or  Argos  simply,  is 
used  by  Homer  in  three  different  significations:  1. 
To  indicate  the  city  of  Argos  where  Diomedes 
reigned.  (//.  ii.  559,  vi.  224,  xiv.  1 1 9.)  2.  Aga- 
memnon’s kingdom,  of  which  Mycenae  was  the  ca- 
pital. ( //.  i.  30,  ii.  108,  287,  iii.  75,  vi.  152.) 
3.  The  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  in  opposition  to 
Hellas,  or  Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
(naff  'EAAaSa  koI  pitrov  ’Apyoi,  Od.  i.  344 ; comp. 
Od.  iv.  726,  IL  ix.  141,  283;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  369, 
370).  In  this  sense  Homer  calls  it  the  “ Iasian 
Argos’*  (’laxroy  ’Apyoi,  Od.  xviii.  246),  from  an 
ancient  king  Iasus,  son  of  Argus  and  Evadne. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  § 2.)  In  consequence  of  tins  use  of 
Argos,  Homer  frequently  employs  the  word  ’Apyeioi 
to  signify  the  whole  body  of  the  Greeks  ; and  the 
Roman  poets,  in  imitation,  use  Argivi  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  the  Greek  writers  Argos  is  used  to  signify 
both  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Argos,  and  more 
frequently  the  city  itself. 

I.  Argot , the  district. 

Aroos,  the  territory  of  Argos,  called  Aroolis 
(it  ’ Apyoklt ) by  Herodotus  (i.  82),  but  more  fre- 
quently by  other  Greek  writers  Akueia  ’Apyela, 
Thuc.  v.  75;  Strab.  viilp.  371,  ct  passim), — some- 
times Aroouck  ( 7j  ’ ApyoKudi , Strab.  viii.  p.  376). 
By  the  Greek  writers  these  words  were  used  to  sig- 
nify only  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Argos,  which 
was  bounded  by  the  territories  of  Phlius,  Cleonae, 
and  Corinth  on  the  N. ; on  the  W.  by  that  of  Epi- 
daurus;  on  the  S.  by  the  Argolic  gulf  and  Cynuria; 
and  on  the  E.  by  Arcadia.  The  Romans,  however, 
used  the  won!  Argolis  in  a more  extended  sense,  in- 
cluding under  that  name  not  only  the  territories  of 
Phlius  and  Cleonae  on  the  N.,  but  the  whole  acte  or 
peninsula  between  the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfs, 
which  was  divided  in  the  times  of  Grecian  indepen- 
dence into  the  districts  of  Epidauria,  Troeoenia,  and 
Ucmiionis.  Thus  the  Roman  Argolis  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Saronic  gulf  and  Myrtoum  sea;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Hennionic  and  Argolic  gulfs  and  by  Cynuria;  and 
on  tlw  W.  by  Arcadia.  But  at  present  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Argeia  of  the  Greek  writers,  re- 
ferring to  other  article*  for  a description  of  the  dis- 
tricts included  in  the  Roman  Argolis.  [ Phlius ; 
Cleonae;  Epilaurus;  Tuoezkn;  Uekmione; 
Cynuria.] 

The  Argeia,  or  Argolis  proper,  extended  from  N. 
to  S from  the  frontiers  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae  to  the 
frontiers  of  Cynuria,  in  direct  distance  about  24 
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English  miles.  It  was  separated  from  Arcadia  on 
the  W.  by  Mts.  Artcmisium  and  Parthenium,  and 
from  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  on  the  E.  by  Mt. 
Arachnaeum.  Less*  was  a town  on  the  borders  of 
Epidauria  (Paus.  ii.  26.  § 1);  and  from  this  town 
to  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  the  direct  distance  is 
about  28  English  miles.  These  limits  give  about 
524  square  English  miles  for  the  territory  of  Argoe. 
(Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  424.)  The  plain  in  which 
the  city  of  Argos  is  situated  is  one  of  the  largest 
plains  in  the  Peloponnesus,  being  10  or  12  mile*  in 
length,  and  from  4 to  5 in  width.  It  is  shut  in  on 
three  sides  by  mountains,  and  only  open  an  the 
fourth  to  the  sea,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Sophocles 
(Oed.  Col.  378)  t 6 koiKuv  "Apyoi.  This  plain  was 
very  fertile  in  antiquity,  and  was  celebrated  for  it* 
excellent  horses.  (’Apyoi  ImrSSoToy,  Horn.  IL  ii 
287 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  388.)  The  eastern  side  is  much 
higher  than  the  western;  and  the  former  suffers  as 
much  from  a deficiency,  as  the  latter  does  from  a 
superabundance  of  water.  A recent  traveller  says 
that  the  streams  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain 
“ are  all  drunk  up  by  the  thirsty  soil,  on  quitting 
their  rocky  beds  for  the  deep  arable  land," — a fact 
which  offers  a palpable  explanation  of  the  epithet 
“ very  tliirsty  **  (voAufttyior)  applied  by  Homer  to 
the  land  of  Argos.  (IL  iv.  171.)  The  western 
part  of  the  plain,  on  the  contrary,  is  watered  by  a 
number  of  streams;  and  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  near  the  sea  there  is  besides  a 
large  number  of  copious  springs,  which  make  this 
part  of  the  country  a marsh  or  morass.  It  was  hers 
that  the  marsh  of  Leraa  and  the  fathomless  Alcyonian 
pool  lay,  where  Hercules  is  said  to  have  conquered 
the  Hydra.  [Lekna.]  It  has  been  well  observed 
by  a modern  writer  that  the  victory  of  Hercules  over 
this  fifty-headed  water-snake  may  be  understood  of  a 
successful  attempt  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  Argiv* 
plain  to  bring  its  marshy  extremity  into  cultivation, 
by  draining  its  sources  and  embanking  its  streams. 
(Mure,  Tour  in  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  194.)  In  the 
time  of  Aristotle  (Meteor.  L 14)  this  part  of  the 
plain  was  well-drained  and  fertile,  but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  again  covered  with  marshes.  With  respect 
to  the  present  productions  of  the  plain,  we  leaim 
that  the  “dryer  parts  are  covered  with  corn;  where 
the  moisture  is  greater,  cotton  and  vines  are  grown ; 
and  in  the  marshy  parts,  towards  the  sea,  rice  and 
kalambdkkL”  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  348.) 

The  two  chief  rivers  in  Uic  plain  of  Argos  are  the 
Inachus  and  the  Eraaiuus. 

The  Inachus  ('Iraxot:  Banitza)  rises,  according 
to  Pausanias  (ii  25.  § 3,  viii.  6.  § 6),  in  Mt.  Arte- 
misinin, on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  or,  according  to 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  370),  in  Mt.  Lyreeium,  a northern 
offshoot  of  Artcmisium.  Near  its  sources  it  receive* 
a tributary  called  the  Cephissus  (Kr^uairii),  which 
rises  in  Mt.  Lyreeium  (Strab.  ix.  p.  424 ; Aelian, 
V.  H.  ii.  33.)  It  flows  in  a south-easterly  direction, 
E.  of  the  city  of  Argos,  into  the  Argolic  gulf.  This 
river  is  often  dry  in  the  summer.  Between  it  and 
the  city  of  Argos  is  the  mountain-torrent  named 
Charadulh  (Xapabpot:  A'eria),  which  also  rises 
in  Mt.  Artcmisium,  and  which,  from  its  proximity 
to  Aigas,  has  been  frequently  mistaken  for  the 
Inachus  by  modem  travellers.  It  flows  over  a wide 
gravelly  bed,  which  is  generally  dry  in  the  summer, 
whence  its  modem  name  of  Xerid,  or  the  Dry  River. 
It  flows  into  the  Inachus  a little  below  Argos.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Charadrus  that  the  armies 
of  Argos,  on  their  return  from  military  expeditions, 
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were  obliged  to  undergo  a court  of  inquiry  before 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  (Thuc.  v.  60 ; 
comp.  Pans.  ii.  25.  § 2;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p. 
364,  Pebponnesiaca,  p.  267 ; Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.) 

The  Ekasinus  (’Epaoiror,  also  'Apoivot,  St  rub. 
viii.  p.  371:  Kephalari ) is  the  only  river  in  the 
plain  of  Argos  which  flows  during  the  whole  year. 
Its  actual  course  in  the  plain  of  Argos  is  very  short ; 
but  it  was  universally  believed  to  be  the  same  stream 
as  the  river  of  Stymphalus,  which  disappeared  under 
Mt.  Apelauron,  and  made  its  reappearance,  after  a 
subterranean  course  of  200  stadia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  of  Mt.  Cbaon,  to  the  SW.  of  Argos.  It  issues 
from  these  rocks  in  several  large  streams,  forming  a 
river  of  considerable  size  (hence  “ ingens  Krasin  us," 
Or.  Met.  xv.  275),  which  flows  directly  across  the 
plain  into  the  Argolic  gulf.  The  waters  of  this  river 
turn  a great  number  of  mills,  from  which  the  place 
is  now  called  u The  Mills  of  Argos”  (pi  pv\oi  rov 
"A pyovi).  At  the  spot  where  the  Erasmus  issues 
from  Mt.  Chaon,  “ there  b a fine  lofty  cavern,  with 
a roof  like  an  acute  Gothic  arch,  and  extending  65 
yards  into  the  mountain."  (Leake.)  It  is  perhaps 
from  this  cavern  that  the  mountain  derives  its  name 
(from  X*^**')*  The  only  tributary  of 

the  Erasmus  b the  Phrixus  (♦pi'fot,  Paus.  ii.  36. 
§ 6,  38.  § 1),  which  joins  it  near  the  sea.  (Herod, 
vi.  76;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275,  viii.  p.  389;  Paus.  ii.  36. 
§§  6,  7,  24.  §6,  viii.  22.  §3;  Diod.  xv.  49;  Senec. 
Q . S.  Hi.  26;  Stat.  Thcb.  i.  357;  Plin.  iv.  5.  § 9; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  u.  p.  340,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 12, 
seq.,  Pelopon.  p.  384;  Ross,  Reiscn  im  Peloponncs, 
p.  Ul.) 

The  other  rivers  in  the  Argeia  are  mere  mountain 
torrents.  On  the  Argolic  gulf  we  find  the  following, 
proceeding  from  S.  to  N.  : 1.  Tan  us  (Toroi,  Pans, 
ii.  38.  § 7),  or  Tanaus  (Tcwody,  Eurip.  Electr 
413),  now  the  river  of  Luku,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Argeia  and  Cynuria.  (Leake,  Pelopon. 
pp.  302, 340.)  2.  Pontincs  (rioKTii/oi),  rising  in  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  on  which  stood  a temple 
of  Athena  Saitis,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  1 ta- 
naus. (Paus.  u.  36.  § 8;  Leake,  Morea , vol.  ii.  p. 
473,  Pelopon.  p.  368.)  3.  Amymoxe  ('Apvpu- 
rri ),  which  descends  from  the  same  mountain,  and 
immediately  enters  the  lake  of  Lema.  [Lerma.] 
4.  Cheimakriiub  ( Xflpaftot ),  between  the  lake  of 
Lema  and  the  Erasmus.  (Paus.  ii.  36.  § 7 ; Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  338.)  In  the  interior  of  the 
country  we  find:  5.  Asteriox  (’Act tplur),  a small 
torrent  flowing  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  He- 
raeuin,  or  temple  of  Hera,  the  waters  of  which  are 
said  by  Pausanias  to  disappear  in  a chasm.  No 
trace  of  thb  chasm  has  been  found;  but  Mure  ob- 
served that  its  waters  were  absorbed  in  the  earth  at 
a small  distance  from  the  temple.  (Paus.  ii.  17.  § 
2;  Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  180;  Leake,  Pelopon.  p.  262, 
aeq.)  6.  Eleutheriox  (’EA tvdtpiov),  a small  tor- 
rent  flowing  or  the  north-western  side  of  the  He- 
raeum.  (Paus.  ii.  17.  § 1 ; Leake,  Pelopon.  p.  272.) 
From  a passage  of  Eustathius  (m  Od.  xiii.  408), 
ijuoted  by  Leake,  we  learn  that  the  source  of  thb 
torrent  was  named  Cynadra  (KwvdSpo). 

In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  whole 
of  the  Argeia  was  subject  to  Argos,  but  it  originally 
contained  several  independent  cities.  Of  these  the 
roost  important  were  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  which  in 
the  heroic  ages  were  more  celebrated  than  Argos 
itself.  Argos  is  situated  about  3 miles  from  the 
ben.  Mycenae  is  between  6 and  7 miles  N.  of  Argos; 
and  Tiryns  about  5 miles  SE.  of  Argos.  Nauplia, 
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the  port  of  Argos,  is  about  2 miles  beyond  Tiryns. 
A list  of  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia  is  given  in 
the  account  of  the  different  roads  leading  from  Argos. 
Of  these  roads  the  following  were  the  most  impor- 
tant: — 

1.  The  North  road  to  Cleonae  bsued  from  the 
gate  of  Eileitfijia  (Paus.  ii.  18.  § 3),  and  ran 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Argos  to  My- 
cenae. Shortly  after  leaving  Mycenae  the  rood 
entered  a long  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains, 
leading  into  the  valley  of  Ncinca  in  the  territory  of 
Cleonae.  Thb  pass,  which  was  called  the  Tretus 
(A  T pifTifs)  from  the  numerous  caverns  in  the  moun- 
tains, was  the  carriage-rood  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
from  Cleonae  to  Argos ; and  is  now  called  DervenAki. 
Tho  mountain  b also  called  Tret  on  by  Ilcsiod  and 
Diodorus.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  tho 
Nemean  lion  slain  by  Hercules.  (Hes.  Theog.  331; 
Diod.  iv.  11;  Paus.  ii.  15.  §§  2,4.)  Pausanias 
mentions  (£c.)  a footpath  over  these  mountains, 
which  was  shorter  than  the  Tretus.  Thb  is  the 
road  called  by  other  writers  Contoporia  (Kokto- 
xopla,  Pol.  xvi.  16;  Athcn.  ii.  p.  43). 

2,  3.  The  two  roads  to  Mantineia  both  quitted 
Argos  at  the  gate  called  Deiras,  and  then  imme- 
diately parted  in  different  directions.  (Paus.  ii.  25. 
§§  1 — 4.)  The  more  southerly  and  the  shorter  of 
the  two  roads,  called  Prinus,  followed  the  course  of 
the  Chanulrus:  the  more  northerly  and  the  longer, 
called  Climax,  ran  along  the  valley  of  the  Inachus. 
Both  Ross  and  Leake  agree  in  making  the  Prinus 
tiie  southern,  and  the  Climax  the  northern  of  tho 
two  roads,  contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  the  French 
surveyors.  (Ross,  Reisen  im  Pelopotme s,  p.  1 30,  seq. : 
Leake,  Pelopon.  p.  37 1 , seq.)  For  further  details  re- 
specting these  roads  see  Mantineia.  The  Priuufc 
after  crossing  the  Charadrus  passed  by  Oenoe,  which 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  [Oenoe]  ; 
it  then  ascended  Mt.  Artemisium  (Mabtvot),  on 
whose  summit  by  the  road  side  was  the  temple  of 
Artemis,  and  near  it  the  sources  of  the  Inachus. 
Here  were  the  boundaries  of  the  territories  of  Man- 
tincia  and  Argos.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  1 — 3.) 

The  Climax  first  passed  by  Lyrceia  at  the  db- 
tance  of  60  stadia  from  Argos,  and  next  Orneae,  — - 
a town  on  the  confines  of  Phliasia,at  the  distance  of 
60  stadia  from  Orneae.  (Paus.  H.  25.  §§  4 — 6.) 
[Lyrceia;  Orneae.]  It  appears  from  thb  ac- 
count that  the  road  must  have  run  in  a north-west- 
erly direction,  and  have  followed  tho  course  of  tho 
Inachus,  since  we  know  that  Lyrceia  was  not  on  tho 
direct  road  to  Phlius,  and  because  120  stadia  by 
the  direct  road  to  Phlius  would  carry  us  far  into 
Phliasia,  or  even  into  Sicyonia.  (Roes,  Ibid.  p.  134, 
seq.)  After  leaving  Orneae  the  road  crossed  the 
mountain  and  entered  the  northern  corner  of  the 
Argon  Plain  in  the  territory  of  Mantineia.  [Man- 
tineia.] 

4.  The  rood  to  Tcgea  quits  Argos  near  the  theatre, 
and  first  runs  in  a southerly  direction  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Lycone.  After  crossing  the  Erasi- 
nus ( Kephalari ),  the  rood  divides  into  two,  the  one 
to  the  right  leading  to  Tcgea  across  the  mountains, 
and  the  other  to  the  left  leading  through  the  plain 
to  Lema.  The  road  to  Tegea  passes  by  Ccnehreae 
[^Cenchreae]  and  the  sepulchral  monuments  (voAo- 
avlpid)  of  the  Argives  who  conquered  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Hysiae,  shortly  afterwards  crosses  the 
Cheiinarrhus,  and  then  begins  to  ascend  Mt.  Puntinus 
iu  a westerly  direction.  It  then  crosses  another 
mountain,  probably  the  CmcoroLUM  (KpurtrdAop) 
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of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  376),  and  turns  southwards  to  the 
Kh&n  of  Daouli , where  it  is  joined  by  a foot-path 
leading  from  Leraa.  From  this  spot  the  ruad  runs 
to  the  W.,  passes  Hysiae  [Hysiae],  and  crossing 
Mt.  Parthcnium  enters  the  territory  of  Tcgea.  (Paus. 
ii.  24.  § 5,  seq.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  337,  seq.; 
Ross,  A.  p.  131,  seq.)  At  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  the  Erasinus,  and  about  half  a mile  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  the  remains  of  a pyramid  are 
found,  occupying  the  summit  of  a rocky  eminence 
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among  the  lower  declivities  of  Mt.  Gliaon.  Its  site 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  Argivcs,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ii  24.  § 7); 
but  its  style  of  architecture  would  lead  us  to  assign 
to  it  an  early  date.  “ The  masonry  of  this  edifice 
is  of  an  intermediate  style  between  the  Cyclopian 
and  polygonal,  consisting  of  large  irregular  blocks, 
with  a tendency,  however,  to  quadrangular  forms 
and  horizontal  courses;  the  inequalities  being,  as 
usual,  filled  up  with  smaller  pieces.  The  largest 
stones  may  be  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  three  in  thickness.  There  arc  traces  of 
mortar  between  the  stones,  which  ought,  perha]«,  to 
be  assigned  rather  to  subsequent  repairs  than  to  the 
original  workmanship.  The  symmetry  of  the  struc- 
ture is  not  strictly  preserved,  being  interrupted  by  a 
rectangular  recess  cutting  off  one  corner  of  the 
building.  In  this  angle  there  is  a doorway,  con- 
sisting of  two  perpendicular  side  walls,  surmounted 
by  an  open  gable  or  Gothic  arch,  formed  by  hori- 
zontal layers  of  masonry  converging  into  an  apex,  as 
in  the  triangular  opening  above  the  Gate  of  Lions 
and  Treasury  of  Atreus.  This  door  gives  access  to 
a postage  between  two  walls.  At  its  extremity  on 
the  right  hand  is  another  doorway,  of  which  little  or 
nothing  of  the  masonry  is  preserved,  opening  into 
the  interior  chamber  or  vault."  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p. 
196.)  This  was  not  the  only  pyramid  in  the  Ar- 
gent. A second,  no  longer  existing,  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (iL  25.  § 7)  on  the  road  between  Ar- 
gos and  Tiryns ; a third,  of  which  remains  exist,  is 
described  by  Gell  (Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  102),  on 
the  road  between  Nauplia  and  Epidaurus ; and  there 
was  probably  a fourth  to  the  S.  of  Lema,  since  that 
part  of  the  coast,  where  Danaus  is  said  to  have 
landed,  was  called  Pynunia.  (Pint.  Pyrrh.  32; 
Paus.  ii.  38.  § 4.)  It  is  a curious  circumstance 
that  pyramids  are  found  in  the  Argeia,  and  in  no 
other  part  of  Greece,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  story  of  the  Aegyptian  colony  of 
Danaus. 

5.  The  road  to  Thyrea  and  Sparta  is  the  same  as 
the  one  to  Tegea,  till  it  reaches  the  Erasinus,  where 
it  branches  off  to  the  left  ns  described  above,  and 
runs  southwards  through  the  marshy  plain  across 
the  Cheimarrhus  to  Lema.  [Lerka.]  (Paus.  ii. 
36.  § 6,  seq.)  After  leaving  Lema,  the  road  passes 
by  Genesium  [Gexesium],  and  the  place  called 
Apobathmi  [Apobathmi],  where  Danaus  is  said  to 
have  landed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
village  of  Kyveri.  To  the  S.  of  Kyveri  begins  the 
rugged  road  across  the  mountains,  anciently  called 
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AnigTaea  ('Avtypala),  running  along  the  west  into 
the  plain  of  Thyrea.  [Cykuria.]  (Paus.  ii.  38. 
§ 4,  seq.)  Shortly  before  descending  into  the  Tbyre- 
atic  plain,  the  traveller  arrives  opposite  the  And- 
colot  ('Avd6o\ot'),  which  is  a copious  source  of  fresh 
water  rising  in  the  sea,  at  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  narrow  beach  under  the  cliffs.  Leake  observed 
that  it  rose  with  such  force  as  to  form  a convex 
surface,  and  to  disturb  the  sea  for  several  hundred 
feet  round.  It  is  evidently  the  exit  of  a subter- 
raneous river  of  some  magnitude,  and  thus  corre- 
sponds with  the  Dine  (Ai'yrj)  of  the  ancients,  which, 
according  to  Pausanias  (viii.  7.  § 2),  is  the  outlet  of 
the  waters  of  the  Argon  Pedion  in  the  Manfimce. 
(Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  469,  seq.;  Ross,  p.  148,  seq.) 

There  were  two  other  roads  leading  from  Lema, 
one  along  the  coast  to  Nauplia,  and  the  other  across 
the  country  to  Hysiae.  On  the  former  road,  which 
is  described  by  Pausanias,  stood  a small  village 
called  Texxxiok  (Tifftcmo?),  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  Doric  hero  Temenos,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  buried  here.  It  was  situated  on  an  isolated 
hillock  between  the  mouths  of  the  Inachus  and  the 
Erasinus,  and  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  was 
nearest  to  Argos.  It  was  distant  26  stadia  from 
Argos,  and  15  from  Nauplia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  368; 
Paus.  ii.  38.  § 1 ; Ross,  p.  149,  seq.)  On  the  other 
road  leading  to  Hysiae,  which  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  stood  Elacus.  [E  lakhs,  No.  2.] 

6.  The  road  to  Tiryns  issued  from  the  gate  Diam- 
pares.  [Tirtxs.]  From  Tiryns  there  were  three 
roads,  one  leading  to  Nauplia  [Nauplia],  a second 
in  a south-easterly  direction  past  Asine  [Asm]  to 
Truezen,  and  a third  in  a more  easterly  direction  to 
Epidaurus.  Near  the  last  of  these  roads  Midea  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated.  [Midea.] 

7.  Tho  road  leading  to  the  Heraeum,or  temple  of 
Hera,  issued  from  the  gate  between  the  gates  Diam- 
parcs  and  Eileithyia. 

II.  Argot,  the  City. 

Argos  (t6  "Apyoi),  usually  called  Argt  (-orum) 
by  the  Romans,  was  situated  about  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  in  the  plain  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Its  citadel,  called  Larisa  or  Larissa,  the 
Pelasgic  name  for  a citadel  (A dpioa,  Adpuraa.  Paus. 
ii.  23.  § 8;  Strab.  viii  p.  370;  Dionya.  i.  21),  was  a 
striking  object,  being  built  on  an  insulatod  conical 
mountain  of  900  feet  in  height,  with  steep  rocky 
sides,  diversified  with  grassy  slopes.  (Mure,  v»d.  ii. 
p.  183.)  A little  to  the  E.  of  the  town  flowed  the 
river  Charadrus,  a tributary  of  the  Inachus.  [See 
above,  p.  200,  b.] 

According  to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity, 
Argos  was  the  most  ancient  city  of  Greece.  It  was 
originally  inhabited  by  Pelasgians,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Pelasgic  chief  Inachus,  or  by 
his  son  Phoronens,  or  by  his  grandson  Argus.  Pho- 
roneus,  however,  is  more  commonly  represented  as 
its  founder;  and  from  him  the  city  was  called 
Qofmvucdr.  (Pans.  ii.  15.  §5.)  The  descendants 
of  Inachus  ruled  over  the  country  for  nine  genera- 
tions; hut  GeJanor,  the  last  king  of  this  race,  was 
deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  Danaus,  who  b said 
to  have  come  from  Egypt.  From  this  Danaos  was 
derived  tho  name  of  i)anai,  which  was  applied  to 
tho  inhabitants  of  the  Argeia  and  to  tho  Greeks  in 
general.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.)  Danaus  and  hb  two 
successors  Lynceus  and  Abas  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  the  Argeia;  but  Acrbius  and  Proetns,  the  two 
sons  of  Abas,  divided  the  territory  between  them. 
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the  former  ruling  at  Argos,  and  the  hitter  at  Tiryns. 
Perseus,  the  son  of  Danai:,  and  grandson  of  Arris  ms, 
founded  the  city  of  Mycenae,  which  now  became  the 
chief  city  in  the  Argeia.  (Pans.  ii.  15.  § 4,  16. 
§ 5;  A polled,  ii.  2.)  Eurystheus,  the  grandson  of 
Perseus,  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae 
by  Atreus,  the  son  of  Pelops.  The  latter  trans- 
mitted bis  power  to  his  son  or  grandson  Agamemnon. 
**  king  of  men,"  who  exercised  a kind  of  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  of  the  Argeian  territory,  and  a con- 
siderable part  of  Peloponnesus.  Homer  represents 
Mycenae  as  the  first  city  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Argos, 
which  was  then  governed  by  Diomede* , as  a subor- 
dinate place.  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon, 
united  under  his  sway  both  Argos  and  Mycenae,  and 
subsequently  Lacedaemon  also,  by  his  marriage  with 
Hermione.  the  daughter  of  Menelans.  Under  Orestes 
Argos  again  became  the  chief  city  in  the  Argeian 
territory.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor  Tisamenus, 
the  Dorians  invaded  Peloponnesus,  expelled  Tisame- 
nus, and  became  the  rulers  of  Argos.  In  the  three- 
fold division  of  Peloponnesus,  among  the  descendants 
of  Hercules,  Argoe  fell  to  the  lot  of  Temcnus. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  really  historical  event 
m the  history  of  Argos.  The  preceding  narrative 
belongs  to  legend,  the  truth  of  which  wc  can  neither 
deny  nor  affirm.  We  only  know  that  before  the  Do- 
rian invasion  the  Argeian  territory  was  inhabited  by 
Achaean*,  who,  at  some  period  unknown  to  history, 
had  supplanted  the  original  Pelasgic  population. 

[ Achaki.]  According  to  the  common  legend,  the 
Dorians  conquered  the  Peloponnesus  at  once,  and 
drove  out  the  Achaean  population ; but  it  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  Dorians  only  slowly  and 
gradually  made  themselves  masters  of  the  countries 
in  which  we  find  them  subsequently  settled ; and  we 
know  in  particular  that  in  the  Argeia,  most  of  the 
towns,  with  the  exception  of  Argos,  long  retained 
their  original  Achaean  population. 

Even  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  Argos  appears  as 
the  first  state  in  Peloponnesus,  Sparta  being  second, 
and  Messene  third.  Herodotus  states  (i.  82),  that 
in  ancient  times  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus down  to  Cape  Malea,  including  Cythera 
and  the  other  islands,  belonged  to  Argos;  and  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  is  also  indicated  by  the  le- 
gend, which  makes  Temenus  the  eldest  of  the  three 
Heracleids.  The  power  of  Argos,  however,  was  not 
derived  exclusively  from  her  own  territory,  but  also 
from  the  fact  of  her  being  at  the  head  of  a league  of  j 
several  other  important  Doric  dries.  Cleonae,  | 
I’hlius,  Sicyon,  Epidanrus,  Troexcn,  Hermione,  and  , 
Aegina  were  all  members  if  this  league,  which  was 
ostensibly  framed  for  religious  purposes,  though  it 
in  reality  gave  Argos  a political  ascendency.  This 
league,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  was  called  an 
Amphictyonia  (Pans.  iv.  5.  § 2);  and  its  patron  god 
was  Apollo  Pythaeus.  There  was  a temple  to  this 
god  in  each  of  the  confederated  dries,  while  his  most 
holy  sanctuary  was  on  the  Larissa,  or  acropolis  of 
Argos.  This  league  continued  in  existence  even  as 
late  as  n.  c.  514,  when  the  power  of  Argos  had 
greatly  declined,  since  we  find  the  Argives  in  that 
year  condemning  both  Sicyon  and  Aegina  to  pay  a fine 
of  500  talents  each,  because  they  had  furnished  the 
Spartan  king  Cleomenes  with  ships  to  be  employed 
against  the  Argeian  territory.  (Herod,  vi.  92.)  The 
religious  supremacy  continued  till  a later  time;  and 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Argives  still  claimed 
offerings  from  the  confederate  states  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Pythaeus  on  the  Larissa.  (Thuc.  v.  53; 
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comp.  MUller,  Dorians , i.  7.  § 14.)  The  great 
power  of  Argos  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  the 
history  of  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a lineal  descendant  of  Temenns,  and  who 
reigned  between  n.  C.  770  and  730.  He  attempted 
to  establish  his  sway  over  the  greater  port  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisatans,  he 
seized  upon  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  in 
the  8th  Olympiad  (o.  c.  747);  but  he  was  subse- 
quently defeated  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Eleans. 
The  details  of  his  history  are  given  elsewhere.  (Diet, 
of  Biogr.  art.  Pheidon .) 

After  the  time  of  Pheidon  the  power  of  Argoe  gra- 
dually declined,  and  Sparta  eventually  became  the 
first  power  in  Peloponnesus.  The  two  states  had  long 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  district  Cynuria  or 
Thy  reads,  which  separated  the  frontiers  of  Laconia 
and  Argos.  Several  buttles  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Argives  arc  recorded  at  an  early  period, 
and  particularly  a victory  gained  by  the  latter  near 
Hysiae,  which  is  assigned  to  n.  c.  669.  (Pans.  ii. 
24.  § 7.)  But  about  b.  c.  547  the  Spartans  ob- 
tained permanent  possession  of  Cynuria  by  the  memo- 
rable combat  of  the  300  champions,  in  which  the 
Spartan  Othryades  earned  immortal  fame.  (Herod, 
i.  82;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Othryades .)  But  the 
great  blow,  which  effectually  humbled  the  power  of 
Argos,  and  gave  Sparta  the  undisputed  pre-eminence 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  dealt  by  the  Spartan  king 
Cleomenes,  who  defeated  the  Argives  with  such 
slaughter  near  Tiryris,  that  6000  citizens  perished 
in  the  battle  and  the  retreat.  (Herod,  vi.  76,  seq.) 
According  to  later  writers,  the  city  was  only  saved 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  Argive  women,  who,  headed 
by  the  poetess  Telesilla,  repulsed  the  enemy  from 
the  walls  (Paus.  ii.  20.  § 8;  Polyaen.  viii.  33;  Plat. 
de  Virt.  Mul.  p.  245;  Suid.  s.  v.  TtAftriAAa);  but 
we  know,  from  the  express  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  Cleomenes  never  attacked  the  city.  This  great 
defeat  occurred  a few  years  before  the  Persian  wars 
(comp.  Herod,  vii.  148),  and  deprived  Argos  so 
completely  of  men,  that  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  till  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  were  grown 
into  manhood.  It  is  further  related,  that  when  the 
young  citizens  had  grown  up,  they  exj>clled  the 
slaves,  who  took  refuge  at  Tiryns,  where  they  main- 
tained themselves  for  some  time,  but  were  eventually 
subdued.  (Herod.  vL  83.)  These  slaves,  as  MUller 
has  remarked  ( Dorians , iii.  4.  § 2),  must  have  been 
the  Grmnesii  or  bondsmen  who  dwelt  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  city;  since  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  slaves  bought  in  foreign 
countries  could  have  managed  a Grecian  state.  The 
Argives  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  wars,  partly  oti 
account  of  their  internal  weakness,  and  partly 
through  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans;  and  they  were 
even  suspected  of  remaining  neutral,  in  consequence 
of  receiving  secret  offers  from  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii. 
150.)  But  even  after  the  expulsion  of  the  bonds- 
men, the  Dorian  citizens  found  themselves  compelled 
to  give  the  citizenship  to  many  of  the  Periocci,  and 
to  distribute  them  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  city.  (Aristot.  Pol.  v.  2.  § 8.)  Further,  in 
order  to  increase  their  numbers  and  their  power, 
they  also  dispeopled  nearly  all  the  large  cities  in  the 
surrounding  country,  and  transplanted  the  inhabit- 
ants to  Argos.  In  the  Persian  wars  Tiryns  and 
Mycenae  were  independent  cities,  which  followed  tho 
command  of  Sjwirta  without  the  consent  of  Argos 
[ The  Argives  destroyed  Mycenae  in  B.  c.  468  (Diod 
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xi.  65;  comp.  Pirns,  viii.  16.  § 5);  and  abont  the 
same  time  we  mny  place  the  destruction  of  Tiryns, 
Hysiae,  Midea,  and  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia. 
(Pans.  viii.  27.  § 1.) 

The  introduction  of  so  many  new  citizens  gave 
new  life  and  vigour  to  Argos,  and  soon  re-established 
its  prosperity  and  wealth  (Diod.  xii.  75);  but  at  the 
aarne  time  it  occasioned  a complete  change  in  the 
constitution.  Up  to  this  time  Argos  hail  been  essen- 
tially a Doric  state.  It  contained  three  classes  of 
persons:  — 1.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  Dorians,  originally  divided  into 
three  tribes,  to  which  a fourth  was  afterwards  added, 
named  Hymathia,  containing  families  not  of  Doric 
origin.  (Muller,  Dorians , iii.  5.  §§  1,  2.)  2.  A 

class  of  Periocci,  consisting  of  the  ancient  Achaean 
inhabitants.  Muller  (Ibid.  iii.  4.  § 2)  supposes  that 
these  l’erioeci  were  called  Omcatae  from  the  town  of 
Orueae;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  questioning 
this  statement.  [Okneae.]  3.  A class  of  bond- 
slaves. named  Gytnnesii,  corresponding  to  the  Helots 
of  Sparta,  and  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  above. 

There  was  a king  at  the  head  of  the  state.  All 
the  kings  were  descendants  of  the  lleracleid  Temenus 
down  to  Meltas,  who  was  the  last  king  of  this  race 
(Paus.  ii.  19.  §2;  Plut.  Alex.  Virt.  8);  and  after 
him  another  dynasty  reigned  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars.  Herodotus  (vii.  149)  mentioas  a 
king  of  Argos  at  this  period;  but  the  royal  dignity 
was  abolished  soon  afterwards,  probably  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns  were  received 
as  citizens.  (Hermann,  Griech.  Staatsalt.  § 23. 
n.  6.)  The  royal  power,  however,  was  always  very 
limited  (Pans.  ii.  9.  § 2);  for  the  Council  (jSouAVj) 
possessed  extensive  authority.  At  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  we  find  Argos  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a democratic  constitution;  but  of  the  details  of 
this  constitution  we  possess  hardly  any  accounts. 
(Thao.  v.  29,  41,  44.)  In  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Argos  and  Athens,  which  Thucydides  (v. 
47)  has  preserved,  we  find  mention  at  Argos  of 
the  “ Boule the  44  Eighty,”  and  the  44  Artynae  ” 
(‘ApTweai).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
44  Eighty  ” was  a more  aristocratical  council,  and 
that  the  Artynae  may  have  acted  as  presidents  to 
this  council  (Arnold,  ad  Thuc.  l.c. );  but  nothing  is 
really  known  of  these  two  bodies  except  their  names. 
The  ostracism  was  one  of  the  democrat  ical  insti- 
tutions of  Argos.  (Aristot.  PvL  v.  2.  § 5;  Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Eq.  851.)  Another  democratical  in- 
stitution was  a military  court,  which  the  soldiers,  on 
returning  from  an  expedition,  held  on  the  river 
Charadrus  before  entering  the  city,  in  order  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  their  generals.  (Thuc. 
v.  60.) 

The  Argives  remained  neutral  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  this  war,  in  consequence  of  a truce  for 
30  years  which  they  had  previously  formed  with  the 
Spartans.  (Thuc.  v.  14.)  During  this  time  they 
had  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth;  while  Sfutrta 
had  been  greatly  exhausted  by  her  contest  with 
Athens.  Moreover,  shortly  before  the  expiration  of 
the  truce,  the  Spartans  had  given  great  offence  to 
her  Peloponnesian  allies  by  concluding  the  peace 
with  Athens,  usually  called  the  peace  of  Xicias. 
(b.  c.  421.)  The  time  seemed  favourable  to  Argos 
for  the  recovery  of  her  former  supremacy  in  the 
Peloponnesus;  and  she  accordingly  formed  a league 
against  Sparta,  which  was  joined  by  the  Mantincians, 
Corinthians,  and  Eleians,  b.  c.  421.  (Thuc.  v.  31.) 
In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  420)  the  Athenians  also 
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were  persuaded  by  Alcibiadcs  to  form  a treaty  with 
Argos  (Thuc.  v.  43—47);  but  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Mantineia  (b.  c.  418),  in  which  the  Argives  and 
their  confederates  were  defeated  by  the  Spartans,  not 
only  broke  up  this  alliance,  but  placed  Argos  in  close 
connection  with  Sparta.  There  had  always  been 
on  oligarchical  party  at  Argos  in  favour  of  a Lace- 
daemonian alliance.  About  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
Nicias,  the  Argive  government  had  formed  a separate 
regiment  of  a thousand  select  hoplites,  consisting 
of  young  men  of  wealth  and  station,  to  receive  con- 
stant military  training  at  the  public  expense.  (Diod. 
xii.  75;  Thuc.  v.  67.)  At  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
this  regiment  had  been  victorious  over  the  troopa 
opposed  to  them,  while  the  democratical  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  the  rout  by  the  enemy.  Supported  by 
this  regiment,  the  oligarchical  party  obtained  the 
upper  hand  at  Argos,  and  concluded  a treaty  of 
peace  with  Sparta;  and  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
417),  assisted  by  some  Spartan  troops,  they  over- 
threw the  democratical  form  of  government  by  force. 
(Thuc.  v.  71 — 81.)  But  they  did  not  retain  their 
power  long.  At  the  end  of  four  months  the  people 
rose  against  their  oppressors,  and  after  a sharp  con- 
test expelled  them  from  the  city.  The  Argives  now 
renewed  tlicir  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and  com- 
menced erecting  long  walla,  in  order  to  connect  thrir 
city  with  the  sea;  but  before  they  had  time  to  finish 
them,  the  Lacedaemonians  invaded  their  territory, 
and  destroyed  the  walls.  (Thuc.  v.  82,  83.)  During 
the  remainder  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Argives 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  tent 
troops  to  the  Athenian  armies.  (Comp.  Thuc.  vi. 
29,  vii.  57,  viii.  25.) 

At  a later  time  the  Argives  were  always  ready  to 
join  the  enemies  of  Sparta.  Thus  they  united  with 
Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  the  other  states  to 
oppose  Sparta  in  the  war  which  was  set  on  foot  by 
the  Persian  king  in  n.  c.  395 ; and  even  when 
Athens  assisted  Sparta  against  the  Thebans,  the 
Argives  would  not  make  cause  with  their  old  allies, 
but  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans  against  their 
ancient  enemy,  b.  c.  362.  (Xcn.  llelL  vii.  5.  § 5.) 
It  was  about  this  time  that  party  hatred  perpetrated 
the  greatest  excesses  at  Argos.  The  oligarchical 
party  having  been  detected  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  democracy,  the  people  became  so  exaspe- 
rated that  they  put  to  death  most  of  the  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  in  tire  state.  On  this  occasion 
1200  men,  or,  according  to  another  statement,  1500, 
were  slain;  and  even  the  demagogues  shared  the 
same  fate.  This  state  of  things  was  called  by  the 
name  of  SfftrraAur/i&r,  or  club-law.  (Diod.  xv.  58; 
Plut.  Praec.  Reip.  Ger.  p.  814,  b.;  Muller,  Ibid.  iii. 
9.  § 1.)  Little  requires  to  be  said  respecting  the 
subsequent  history  of  Argos.  The  most  memorable 
occurrence  in  its  later  history  is  the  attempt  of 
Pyrrhus  to  surprise  the  city,  in  which  he  met  with 
his  death.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  34;  for  details  see  Diet . 
of  Biogr.  art.  Pyrrhus.')  Like  many  of  the  other 
cities  in  Peloponnesus,  Argos  was  now  governed  by 
tyrants,  who  maintained  their  power  by  the  support 
of  the  Macedonian  kings;  but  when  A rat  us  had 
succeeded  in  liberating  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  he  per- 
suaded Aristomac bus,  the  tyrant  of  Argos,  volun- 
tarily to  resign  his  power;  and  the  Argives  then 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  n.  C.  229.  (Pol.  ii.  44; 
Plut.  A rat.  35.)  Argos  fell  for  a time  into  the 
hands  of  Cleoinenes  (Pol.  ii.  52),  and  subsequently 
into  those  of  Xabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  his  cruel 
wife  (Pul.  xvii.  17;  Liv.  xxxiL  18);  but  with  the 
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exception  of  these  temporary  occupations,  it  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  the  Achaean  league  till  the  final 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  146. 
(Strab.  vui.  pp.  376,  377.) 

Argos  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous 
cities  in  Greece.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the 
war  with  Cleomcnes  it  lost  6000  of  its  citizens ; but 
ut  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  had  greatly 
increased  in  numbers.  Lysias,  in  b.  c.  402,  says 
that  Argos  equalled  Athens  in  the  number  of  her 
citizens  (Diunys.  Lgs.  p.  531);  and  there  were  pro- 
bably  not  less  than  16,000  Athenian  citizens  at  that 
time.  But  16,000  citizens  will  give  a total  free 
population  of  66,000.  If  to  these  we  add  the  slaves 
and  the  Perioeci,  the  aggregate  calculation  cannot 
have  been  less  than  1 10,000  persons  for  Argos  and 
its  territory.  (Clinton,  F.  //.  vol.  ii.  p.  424,  srq.) 

Few  towns  in  Greece  paid  more  attention  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  than  Argos.  Hera  was  the 
deity  whom  they  reverenced  above  all  others.  This 
goddess  was  an  Achaean  rather  than  a Dorian  di- 
vinity, and  appears  in  the  Iliad  as  the  guardian 
deity  of  the  Argives;  but  her  worsliip  was  adopted 
by  the  IVirian  conquerors,  and  was  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  honours  down  to  the  latest  times.  Even 
in  b.  c.  195  we  find  Aristaenus,  the  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  invoking,  “ Juno  regina,  cujus  in 
tutela  Argi  sunt.”  (Liv.  xxxiv.  24.)  The  chief 
temple  of  this  goddess,  called  the  Heraeum,  was 
situated  between  Argos  and  Mycenae,  but  much 
nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  city;  and  in 
the  heroic  age,  when  Mycenae  was  the  chief  city  in 
the  Argeia,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  probably  had 
the  management  of  the  temple.  (Grote,  voL  i.  pp. 
226,  227.)  In  the  historical  age  the  temple  be- 
longed to  the  Argives,  who  hail  the  exclusive  ma- 
nagement of  its  affairs.  The  high  priestess  of  the 
temple  held  her  office  for  life ; and  the  Argives 
counted  their  years  by  the  date  of  her  office.  (Thur. 
ii.  2.)  Once  in  four  years,  probably  in  the  second 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  there  was  a magnificent 
procession  from  Argos  to  this  temple,  in  which 
almost  the  whole  population  of  the  city  took  part. 
The  priestess  rode  in  a chariot,  drawn  by  two  white 
oxen.  (Homd.  i.  31 ; Cic.  Ttuc.  L 47;  for  details, 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Jlerara.)  Respecting  the 
site  of  this  temple,  which  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Greece,  some  remarks  arc  made  below. 

In  the  city  itself  there  were  also  two  temples  of 
Hera,  one  of  Hera  Acraea  on  the  ascent  ts  the  Acro- 
prdia  (Paus.  ii.  24.  § 1),  and  the  other  of  Hera 
Antheia  in  the  lower  pnrt  of  the  city  (Paus.  ii.  22. 
§ 1).  But  the  temple  of  Apollo  I.yceius  is  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  § 3,  scq.)  as  by  far  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  temples  in  the  city.  Tra- 
dition ascritied  its  foundation  to  Danaus.  It  stood 
on  one  side  of  the  Agora  (Thuc.  v.  47),  which  So- 
phocles therefore  calls  44  the  Lycoian  Agora  of  the 
wolf-slaying  god  ” (too  \vkokt6vou  d*oii  ayopa 
Avkhos,  Soph.  Eltctr.  6 ; comp.  Plut.  Pyrrh.  31  ; 
Leake.  Aforru,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  scq.).  There  was  also 
a temple  of  Apollo  Pythocuson  the  Acropolis, which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  a common  sanctuary 
for  the  Dorian  states  belonging  to  the  ancient  Argive 
confederacy  (Paus.  ii.  24.  § 1 ; Thuc.  v.  53.) 
There  were  temples  to  several  other  gods  in  Argos; 
bat  we  may  pass  them  over,  with  the  exception  of 
the  temples  of  Zeus  Larissaeus  and  of  Athena,  both 
of  which  crowned  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  (Paus. 
ii.  24.  § 3 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  370). 

The  great  number  of  temples,  and  of  statues  with 


which  they  were  adorned,  necessarily  led  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fine  arts.  Argos  became  the  scat  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  statuary  in 
Greece.  It  rose  to  the  greatest  renown  in  the  5th 
century,  B.c.,  under  Ageladas,  who  was  the  teacher 
of  Phcidias,  Myron,  and  Polydeitus,  three  of  the 
greatest  sculptors  in  antiquity.  (See  these  names  in 
the  Diet,  of  Biogr.)  Music  was  also  cultivated  with 
success  at  Argos  at  an  early  period  ; and  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  Argives  were  reckoned  by  Hero- 
dotus (iii.  131)  the  best  musicians  in  Greece.  Sa- 
ca»las,  who  flourished  about  this  period  (b.  c.  590 — 
580),  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  emineut  of 
the  Greek  musicians,  was  a native  of  Argos.  Saca- 
ilai  obtained  distinction  as  a poet  as  well  as  a mu- 
sician ; and  the  Argive  Telesilla,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Cleoinenes,  was  so  celebrated  as  a 
poetess  as  to  be  classed  among  those  who  were  called 
the  Nine  Lyric  Muses  ( Diet  of  Biogr.  art.  Saaulas 
and  Teltfilla).  But  after  this  time  we  find  no  trace 
of  the  pursuit  of  literature  at  Argos.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  democratical  constitution,  and  the  consequent 
attention  that  was  paid  to  public  affairs,  it  produced 
no  orator  whose  fame  descended  to  posterity  (Cic. 
Brut.  1 3).  The  Argives  had  the  character  of  being 
addicted  to  wine  (Aelian,  V.U.  iii.  15;  Atlien.  x. 
p.  442,  d). 


PLAJf  OF  ARGOS. 


1.  Larissa,  or  Acropolis. 

2.  Dciras. 

3.  Aspis  or  second  Acro- 

polis. 

4.  Coele. 

5.  Theatre. 

6.  Agora. 

7.  Temple  of  Apollo  Ly- 

ceiua 

8.  Thalamos  of  Danae. 

9.  Aqueduct. 


10.  Gate  of  Deiras. 

1 1 . Gate  of  Eileithyia. 

12.  Gate  leading  to  the 

Heraeum. 

13.  Gate  Diamporos. 

14.  Gate  leading  to  Te- 

menium. 

15.  Gate  leading  to  Te- 

gca. 

16.  Gymnasium  of  Cy- 
• larabis. 


The  remains  of  Argos  are  few,  but  still  sufficient 
to  enable  ua  to  fix  the  position  of  aome  parts  of  tho 
ancient  city,  of  which  Pausanias  has  left  us  a minute 
account.  The  modern  town  of  Argos  is  situated 
wholly  in  the  plain,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  exist 
ing  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  that  the  mountain 
called  Larissa  was  included  within  the  ancient  city. 
On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  there  are  the  ruins 
of  a Gothic  castle,  the  walls  of  which  are  built  upon 
those  of  the  ancient  acropolis.  44  The  masonry  of 
the  ancient  parts  of  the  building  is  solely  or  chiefly 
in  the  more  regular  or  polygonal  style.  There  arc, 
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however,  considerable  vestiges  of  other  lines  of  wall, 
of  massive  Cyclopian  structure,  on  the  sides  and 
base  of  the  hill  connecting  the  citadel  with  the 
lower  town.”  (Mure,vol.  ii.  p.  184.)  Euripides,  in 
more  tlian  one  passage,  alludes  to  the  Cydopian  walls 
of  Argos.  ('Afryoi,  I y*  rt Ixv  AdiVa  KukAwwi’ 
oi>payia  yffiomu,  Troad.  1087  ; 'Apytui  rtixv  xcd 
KvKAeirtrftay  t6\ iy,  Here.  Fur.  15.)  It  appears 
from  the  ancient  substructions  that  the  ancient  acro- 
polis, like  the  modern  citadel,  consisted  of  an  outer 
wall  or  rampart,  and  of  an  inner  keep  or  castle.  The 
latter  occupied  a square  of  about  200  feet. 

From  either  end  of  the  outer  fortification,  the  city 
walls  may  be  traced  on  the  descent  of  the  hill.  They 
are  marked  with  a black  line  in  the  plan  on  the  pre- 
ceding page.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  probable 
direction  of  the  walls,  of  which  there  are  no  remains. 
As  no  remains  of  the  city  walls  can  be  traced 
in  the  plain,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  ancient  city;  but  Leake  conjec- 
tures that  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  5 miles 
in  circumference. 

We  learn  from  Livy  that  Argos  had  two  citadels 
(w  nam  duas  [arccs]  habent  Argi,”  Liv.  xxxiv.  25). 
This  second  citadel  was  probably  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hill,  which  forms  the  north-eastern 
projection  of  the  mountain  of  Larissa,  and  which 
rises  to  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  latter. 
The  ridge  connecting  this  hill  with  the  Larissa  is 
called  I)eiras  (Atipds)  by  Pausonias  (ii  24.  § 1). 
The  second  citadel  was  called  Asfis  (’Aowfj,  Pint. 
Pyrrh.  32,  Clcom.  17,  21),  since  a shield  was  sus- 
pended here  as  the  insignia  of  the  town ; whence  the 
proverb  cl>r  r^y  iv  'Apyti  dom’Sa  xadtAuv.  (Ze- 
nob.  vi.  52;  Pint.  Prov.  Alcxand.  44;  Said.;  Mlil- 
ler.  Dorians , App.  vi.  § 9.) 

There  arc  considerable  remains  of  the  theatre, 
which  was  excavated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Larissa.  In  front  of  the  western  wing  of  the  theatre 
there  are  some  brick  ruins  of  the  Roman  period.  At 
the  south-western  end  of  the  Larissa  there  are  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct,  which  may  be  traced  two 
miles  beyond  the  village  of  Belissi  to  the  NW. 

The  Agora  appears  to  have  stood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  In  the  middle  of  the  Agora  was 
the  monument  of  Pyrrhus,  a building  of  white 
marble;  on  which  were  sculptured  the  arms  worn 
by  this  monarch  in  his  wars,  and  some  figures  of 
elephants.  It  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
body  of  Pyrrhus  was  burnt;  but  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Dcmcter, 
where  he  died,  and  his  shield  was  affixed  above  the 
entrance.  (Paus.  ii.  21.  § 4.)  A street  named  Coele 
(Koi'At?,  Paus.  ii.  23.  § 1)  appears  to  have  led  from 
the  Agora  to  the  Larissa,  the  ascent  to  which  was 
by  the  ridge  of  Doras.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Deiras  was  a subterraneous  building,  which  is  said  to 
have  once  contained  the  brazen  chamber  (4  x®**0^ 
deUa^os)  in  which  Danae  was  confined  by  her  father 
Acrisius.  (Paus.  ii.  23.  § 7 ; comp.  Soph.  Antig. 
948;  comp.  Hot.  Carm.  iii.  16.  1.)  The  gymna- 
sium, called  Cri-AitAnis  (KoA dpaSis),  from  the  win 
of  Sthenelus,  was  situated  outside  the  city,  at  a dis- 
tance of  less  than  300  paces  according  to  Livy. 
(Paus.  ii.  22.  § 8;  Liv.  xxxiv. 26;  Plut.  Cleom.  17.) 
The  gate  which  led  to  it  was  called  Diampcres 
{Aia^rtpis').  It  was  through  this  gate  that  Pyrrhus 
entered  the  city  on  the  night  of  his  death.  (Plut. 
J'yrrh.  32.)  The  king  fell  near  the  sepulchre  of 
Licymnius  in  a street  leading  from  the  agora  to  the 
gymnasium.  (Plut.  Pyrrh . 34 ; Paus.  ii.  22.  § 8.) 
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The  principal  (jates  of  Argos  appear  to  have  been : 

1.  The  gate  of  Lileithyia,  so  called  from  a neigh- 
bouring temple  of  this  goddess,  leading  to  Mycenae 
and  Cloonae.  (Pans.  ii.  18.  § 3)  2.  The  gate  of 
Deiras  ( ai  rvAal  ai  lrpits  rji  Atipd&t),  leading  to 
Montineio.  In  the  ridge,  called  Deiras,  Leake  ob- 
served an  opening  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls, 
which  marks  precisely  the  position  of  this  gat*. 
(Paus.  ii.  25.  Si.)  3.  The  gate  leading  to  Tegea. 
(Pans.  ii.  24.  ^ 5.)  4.  The  gate  leading  to  Teme- 
nium.  5.  The  gate  Diamperes,  leading  to  Turns, 
Kauplia  and  Epidaurus.  6.  A gate  leading  to  the 
Ileraeum.  (Respecting  the  topography  of  Argos, 
see  Leake,  Morta,  vol.  ii.  p.  394,  seq.) 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  site  of  the  Heraeum, 
which  long  eluded  the  researches  of  all  travellers  in 
Greece.  Its  remains  were  discovered  for  the  first 
time  in  1831,  by  General  Gordon,  the  commander  of 
the  Greek  forces  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Pausanias 
describes  (ii.  17.  § 1)  the  Heraeum  as  situated  at 
the  distance  of  15  stadia  from  Mycenae,  to  the  left 
of  the  route  between  that  city  and  Argos,  on  the 
lower  declivities  of  a mountain  called  Euboea;  and 
he  odds,  that  on  one  side  of  it  flowed  the  Elcutherion, 
and  on  the  other  flowed  the  Asterioo,  which  disap- 
peared in  an  abyss.  “ These  details  are  all  verified 
on  the  ground  explored  by  General  Gordon.  It  is  a 
rocky  height,  rising,  in  a somewhat  insulated  form, 
from  the  base  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  that 
bound  the  plain  towards  the  east,  distant  about  two 
English  miles  from  Mycenae,  which  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  15  stadia  of  Pausanias."  (Mure,  vol 
ii.  p.  178.)  The  remains  of  the  temple  are  distant 
from  Argos  between  5 and  6 miles,  which  correspond 
to  the  45  stadia  of  Herodotus  (i.  31).  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  368)  says  that  the  temple  was  distant  40  stadia 
from  Argos,  and  10  from  Mycenae,  but  each  of  these 
measurements  is  below  the  truth.  The  old  Heraeum 
was  burnt  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (b.  c.  423),  by  the  negligence  of  the  priestess 
(Thuc.  iv.  133).  whereupon  Eupolemus  was  em- 
ployed to  erect  the  new  temple,  described  by  Pausa- 
nias.  The  new  Heraeum  was  built  a little  below 
the  aneient  one;  but  the  substructions  of  the  latter 
were  still  seen  by  Pausanias  (ii.  17.  § 7).  The 
eminence  on  which  the  ruins  are  situated  is  an  irre- 
gular triangular  platform,  with  its  apex  pointing 
towards  Mount  Euboea,  and  its  base  towards  Argos. 
The  surface  is  divided  into  three  esplanades  or  ter- 
races, rising  in  gradation  one  above  tire  other,  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  extremity.  The  central  one 
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1.  Heraeum.  4.  Mt.  Acraea 

2.  Old  Heraeum.  5.  River  Elcutherion 

3.  Mt.  Euboea.  6.  River  Asteriun. 
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of  tho  three  is  supported  bj  a massive  Cyclopian 
substruction,  still  in  good  preservation,  and  a con- 
spicuous object  from  some  distance.  This  Cyclopian 
wall  is  a part  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple 
which  Pausanias  saw.  On  the  lowest  of  the  terraces 
stood  the  Heraeum  built  by  Eupoleuras.  Here  Ge- 
neral Gordon  made  some  excavations,  and  discovered, 
among  other  things,  the  tail  of  a peacock  in  white 
marble.  This  terrace  has  substructions  of  regular 
Hellenic  masonry,  funning  a breastwork  to  the  base 
of  the  triangle  towards  the  plain.  The  length  of 
the  surface  of  the  hill  is  about  250  yards;  its 
greatest  breadth  about  half  its  length. 

Of  the  two  torrents  between  which  the  Heraeum 
stood,  the  north-western  was  the  Elcutherion,  and  the 
wrath-eastern  the  Aaterion.  [See  above,  p.  201,  a.] 
Pausanias  says  tliat  the  river  Asterion  had  three 
daughters,  Euboea,  Prosymna,  and  Acraea.  Euboea 
wsj  the  mountain  on  the  lower  part  of  which  the 
Heraeum  stood;  Acraea,  the  height  which  rose  over 
against  it;  and  Proeymna  the  region  below  it. 
(Mure,  vol.  iL  p.  177,  seq. ; Leake,  Pelopon.  p. 
258,  seq.) 

Naupiia  was  the  harbour  of  Argos.  [Nauru A.] 


ARGOS  AMPHILO  CHICUM  (Vyot  t b ’A/upi- 
A ox^iv:  £th.'Apy«7os:  Neokkori),  the  chief  town 
of  Am  phi  lochia,  situated  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Ainbraciot  gulf,  on  the  river  Inachus. 
Its  territory  was  called  Argda  (’A pycla).  Its  inha- 
bitants laid  claim  to  their  city  haring  been  colo- 
nized from  the  celebrated  Argos  in  Peloponnesus, 
though  the  legends  of  its  foundation  somewhat  dif- 
fered. According  to  one  tradition,  Amphilochus, 
son  of  Aniphiuraiis,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  things  in  Argos  on  his  return  from  Troy,  emi- 
grated from  his  native  place,  and  founded  a city  of 
the  same  name  on  the  Ambraciot  gulf.  According 
to  another  tradition.  It  was  founded  by  Alcmaeon, 
who  called  it  after  his  brother  Amphilochus.  (Time, 
ii.  68  ; Strab.  p.  326;  comp.  Apollud.  iii.  7.  § 7.) 
But  whether  the  city  owed  its  origin  to  an  Argive 
cokray  or  not,  we  know  that  the  AmphOochi  were 
regarded  as  barbarians,  or  a non- Hellenic  race,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that 
shortly  before  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
were  the  only  portion  of  the  Amphiiochi,who  had  be- 
come Heller  ized.  This  they  owed  to  some  colonists 
from  Ambrcuia,  whom  they  admitted  into  the  city 
to  reside  along  with  them.  The  Ambraciots,  how- 
ever, soon  expelled  the  original  inhabitants,  and  kept 
Jie  town,  with  its  territory,  exclusively  for  them- 
selves. The  expelled  inhabitants  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Acamanians,  and  both 
people  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance.  The  Athe- 
nians accordingly  sent  a force  under  Phormio,  who 
took  Argos,  sold  the  Amtraciota  as  slaves,  and  re- 
stored the  town  to  the  Amphilorhians  and  Acama- 
niana,  both  of  whom  now  concluded  an  alliance  with 
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Athens.  This  event  probably  happened  in  the  year 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.c.  432.  Two  rears 
afterwards  (430)  the  Ambmciots,  anxious  to  re- 
cover the  lost  town,  marched  against  Argos,  but 
were  unable  to  take  it,  and  retired,  after  laying 
waste  its  territory.  (Thuc.  iL  68.)  In  b.c.  426 
they  made  a still  more  vigorous  effort  to  recover 
Argos;  and  as  the  history  of  this  campaign  illus- 
trates the  position  of  the  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Argos,  it  requires  to  be  related  a little  in 
detail.  The  Ambraciots  having  received  the  pro- 
mise of  assistance  from  Kurylochus,  the  Spartan 
commander,  who  was  then  in  Aetolia,  marched  with 
3000  hoplites  into  the  territory  of  Argos,  and  cap- 
tured the  fortified  hill  of  Olpae  ('OAirm),  close  upon 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  25  stadia  (about  3 miles)  from 
Argos  itself.  Thereupon  the  Acamanians  marched 
to  the  protection  of  Argos,  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tion at  a spot  colled  Crcnae  (Kpijroj),  or  the  Wells 
at  no  great  distance  from  Argos.  Meantime  Eory- 
lochus,  with  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  had  marched 
through  Acarnania,  and  had  succeeded  in  join- 
ing the  Ambraciots  at  Olpae,  passing  unperceived 
between  Argos  itself  and  the  Acaraariian  force 
at  Crcnae.  He  then  took  post  at  Metropolis 
(Mi7rpdwoAij),  a place  probably  NE.  of  Olpae. 
Shortly  afterwards  Demosthenes,  who  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Acamanians  to  take  the  command  of 
their  troop,  arrived  in  the  Ambraciot  gulf  with  20 
Athenian  ships,  and  anchored  near  Olpae.  Having 
disembarked  his  men,  and  taken  the  command,  bn 
encamped  near  Olpae.  The  two  armies  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  a deep  ravine : and  as  the  ground  was 
favourable  for  ambuscade,  Demosthenes  hid  some 
men  in  a bushy  dell,  so  that  they  might  attack  tho 
rear  of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  was  success- 
ful, Demosthenes  gained  a decisive  victory,  and 
Eurylochus  was  slain  in  the  battle.  This  victory 
was  followed  by  another  still  more  striking.  Tho 
Ambraciots  at  Olpae  liad  frame  days  before  sent  to 
Ambraria,  to  beg  for  reinforcements;  and  a large 
Ambraciot  force  had  entered  the  territory  of  Ampki- 
lochia  about  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Olpae  was 
fought.  Demosthenes  being  informed  of  their  march 
on  the  day  after  the  battle,  formed  a plan  to  sur- 
prise them  in  a narrow  pass  above  Olpae.  At  this 
pass  there  were  two  conspicuous  peaks,  called 
respectively  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Idomeno 
(’IJopooj).  The  lesser  Idomene  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  the  greater 
Idoinenc  at  the  southern  entrance.  As  it  was  known 
that  the  Ambraciots  would  rest  for  the  night  at  the 
lower  of  the  two  peaks,  ready  to  march  through  the 
pass  the  next  morning,  Demosthenes  sent  forward  a 
detachment  to  secure  the  higher  peak,  and  then 
marched  through  the  pass  in  the  night.  The  Am- 
braciots had  obtained  no  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of 
their  comrades  at  Olpae,  or  of  the  approach  of  De- 
mosthenes ; they  were  surprised  in  their  sleep,  and 
put  to  tho  sword  without  any  prassibility  of  resist- 
ance. Thucydides  considers  the  loss  of  the  Ambra- 
ciota  to  have  been  the  greatest  that  befell  any  Gre- 
cian city  during  the  whole  war  prior  to  the  peace  of 
Sicias;  and  he  says,  tliat  if  Demosthenes  and  the 
Acamanians  had  marched  against  Ambracia  at 
once,  the  city  must  have  surrendered  without  a 
blow.  The  Acamanians,  however,  refused  to  un- 
dertake the  enterprise,  fearing  that  the  Athenians 
might  be  more  troublesome  neighbours  to  them  than 
the  Ambraciots.  On  the  contrary,  they  and  the 
Amplulochians  now  concluded  a peace  with  the  Am- 
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braciota  for  100  years.  (Time.  iii.  105 — 114; 
Grote,  IlitL  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  408,  &c.) 

We  know  little  more  of  the  history  of  Argos. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  together  with 
the  rest  of  Ambracia:  and  it  was  here  that  the 
Roman  general,  M.  Fulviua,  took  np  his  quarters, 
when  he  concluded  the  treaty  between  Rome  and 
the  Aetolians.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  10;  Pol.  xxii.  13.) 
Upon  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis  by  Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
were  removed  to  the  former  city,  and  Argos  was 


1.  Argos  Amphilochicum. 

2.  Limnaea. 

3.  Bay  of  Kerrasara. 

4.  Crenae  ( Armyro ). 

5.  Olpac  {Arapi). 

6.  Metropolis. 

7.  The  greater  Idomene. 

8.  The  lesser  Idomene  ( Paleojtyryo ). 
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henceforth  deserted.  (Anth.  Grace,  ix.  553.)  It 
is,  however,  mentioned  by  later  writers.  (Pirn.  nr. 
1;  Mel.  ii.  3;  PtoL  iii.  14.) 

The  site  of  Argos  has  been  a subject  of  dispute. 
Thucydides  says  (iii.  105),  that  it  was  situated  on 
the  sea.  Polybius  (xxii.  13)  describes  it  as  distant 
180  stadia,  and  Livy  (xxxviii.  10)  22  miles  from 
Ambracia.  Leake  places  it  in  the  plain  of  Vlikha, 
at  the  modern  village  of  Neokhori,  where  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  the  walls  of  which  were 
about  a mile  in  circumference.  The  chief  objection 
to  Neokhori  as  the  site  of  Argos  is,  that  Neokhori 
is  situated  at  a short  distance  from  the  coast; 
whereas  Thucydides,  as  we  have  already  seen,  de- 
scribes Argos  as  a maritime  city.  But  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  marsh  or  lagoon,  which  now  se- 
parates Neokhori  from  the  inlet  of  Armyro,  may 
have  been  rendered  shallower  than  it  was  formerly 
by  alluvial  depositions,  and  that  it  may  once  hare 
afforded  a commodious  harbour  to  Argos.  The  dis- 
tance of  Neokhori  from  the  ruins  of  Ambracia  cor- 
responds to  the  distance  assigned  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  between  Argos  and  Ambracia.  Near  Neokhori 
also  is  the  river  of  A riadha,  corresponding  to  the 
Inachus,  on  which  Argos  is  said  to  have  been  situated. 
The  only  other  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
could  be  regarded  os  the  remains  of  Argos,  are 
those  further  south,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
Kervasara,  which  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  visited  the 
country  in  1 830,  supposes  to  have  been  the  site  of 
Argos:  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
tliat  this  is  the  site  of  Limnaea  [Limnaca]. 
Fixing  the  site  of  Argos  at  Neokhori,  we  are  able 
to  identify  the  other  places  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  campaign  of  u.  c.  426.  Crenae  probably 
corresponds  to  Armyro  on  the  coast,  SW.  of  Argos; 
and  Olpae  to  Arapi,  also  on  the  coast,  NW.  of 
Argos,  at  both  of  which  places  there  are  Hellenic 
remains.  At  Arapi  at  present  there  is  a consider- 
able lagoon,  which  was  piobably  not  so  large  in  an- 
cient times.  The  ravine,  which  separated  the  anny 
of  Demosthenes  from  that  of  Eurylochus,  seems  to 
have  been  the  torrent  which  enters  the  lagoon  from 
the  north,  and  Metropolis  to  liave  been  a place  on 
its  right  bank,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tbe 
mountains  called  Makrinoro.  Thucydides  ex- 
pressly mentions  Olpae  and  Metropolis  as  two  dif- 
ferent places;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  gnppoee 
them  only  different  names  of  one  place,  as  some  mo- 
dern commentators  have  done.  The  pass,  where 
Demosthenes  gained  his  second  victory  over  the  Am- 
braciots,  is  the  pass  of  Makrinoro,  widt  h is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  this  part  of  Greece.  The 
southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  corresponds 
to  the  greater  Idomene,  which  Demosthenes  occu- 
pied; while  the  northern  extremity,  where  the  Am- 
braciota  were  attacked,  was  the  lesser  Idomene.  On 
the  latter  are  remains  of  ancient  fortifications, which 
bear  tbe  name  of  Paleopyryo.  This  account  will 
be  rendered  clearer  by  the  plan  on  the  opposite  co- 
lumn. The  outline  of  the  coast  is  taken  from  Wolfe’s 
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survey ; the  names  are  inserted  on  Leake’s  authority, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  preceding 
remarks.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  238, 
seq. ; Wolfe,  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
iiL  p.  84,  seq.) 

ARGOS  Hl'PPfUM.  [Arpi.] 

ARGOS  OKE'STICUM  ('A pyos  ’OpeoriirSy), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Orestae,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Orestes,  when  he  fled  from  Argos  after 
the  murder  of  his  mother.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  326.) 
Strabo  (/.  c.)  places  these  Orestae  in  Epirus;  and 
they  must  probably  be  distinguished  from  the  Mace- 
donian Orestae,  who  dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the 
Haliacmon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Illyria.  Stephanas  B. 
(#.  c.  "Apyos)  mentions  an  Argos  in  Macedonia,  as 
well  as  Argos  Orest icum ; and  Hierocles  (p.  641) 
also  speaks  of  a Macedonian  Argos.  Moreover, 
Ptolemy  (iiL  13.  §§  5,  22)  distinguishes  clearly 
between  an  E pi  rot  and  a Macedonian  Orestias,  as- 
signing to  each  a town  Amantia.  Hence  the  Mace- 
donian Argos  appears  to  have  been  a different  place 
from  Argos  Oresticum.  The  former  was  probably 
situated  in  the  plain  of  Anasclitza,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Haliacmon,  which  plain  is  called  “ Argestacus 
Campus " by  Livy  (xxviL  33 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  121,  who,  however,  confounds  the 
Macedonian  Argos  with  Argos  Oresticum).  The 
site  of  Argos  Oresticum  is  uncertain;  but  a modem 
writer  places  it  near  Ambracia,  since  Stcphanus  calls 
the  Orestae  (*.  r.)  a Molossian  people.  (Tafcl,  in 
Paulv’s  Realencycl.  vol.  i.  p.  738.) 

ARGOS  PELA'SGICUM  ('A^or  nfAacryiKdv), 
was  probably  employed  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  681)  to 
signify  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Some  critics  havo 
supposed  that  by  Pelasgic  Argos  the  poet  alluded  to 
a city,  and  that  this  city  was  the  same  as  the  Thes- 
salian Larissa;  but  it  has  been  correctly  observed, 
“ that  the  line  of  the  Cataloguo  in  which  Pelasgic 
Argos  is  named  marks  a separation  of  the  poet’s 
topography  of  Southern  Greece  and  the  Islands  from 
that  of  Northern  Greece;  and  that  by  Pelasgic  Ar- 
gos ho  meant  Pelasgic  Greece,  or  the  country  in- 
cluded within  the  mountains  Cncmis,  Oeta,  P indue, 
and  Olympus,  and  stretching  eastward  to  the  sea; 
in  short,  Thessaly  in  its  most  extended  Bense." 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  532.) 
ARGOTS  PORTUS.  [Ilva.] 

ARGU'RA  Apy  ovpa : Eth.  ' Apycupcuoi),  1. 

Called  Aroissa  ( Afryurtra)  in  Homer  (7t  ii.  738), 
a town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Peneus, 
and  near  Larissa.  The  distance  between  this  place 
and  Larissa  is  so  small  as  to  explain  the  remark  of 
the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius,  that  the  Argissa  of 
Homer  was  the  same  as  Larissa.  Leake  supposes 
the  site  of  Argura  to  be  indicated  by  the  tumuli  at 
a little  distance  from  Larissa,  extending  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile  from  east  to  west.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  440; 
SchoL  in  A poll.  Hhod.  i.  40 ; Steph.  B.  t.  v. ; 
Eustath.  ad  11.  L c. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iiL  p.  367,  vol.  iv.  p.  534.) 

2.  Also  called  Arocsa  {'  Apyovca),  a town  in 
Euboea  of  uncertain  site.  (Dem.  in  Mid.  p.  567; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Gramm.  Bekk.  pp.  443.  18.) 

ABGY'PHEA  Q Apyixpiy),  a place  mentioned  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (432)  along  with 
Arene.  and  therefore  probably  a town  ill  Triphylia. 

A'RGYRE  ('Apyvpy  uyrp6wo\it),  the  capital  of 
the  large  Island  of  Jabadin,  which  Ptolemy  places 
S.  of  the  A urea  Chereonesus  {Malay  Peninsula ), 
supposed  bv  some  to  be  Sumatra,  by  others  Java. 
(PtoL  viL  2.  § 29,  vuL  27.  § 10.)  [P.  S.] 
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A RGYRA.  [Patras.] 

ARGY'RIA  ( *Apyvpla ),  mentioned  in  the  Peri- 
plus  of  Arrian  (p.  17)  as  20  stadia  east  of  Tripolis 
( Tireboli ),  in  Pontus.  Hamilton  ( Researches , <fc., 
vol.  i.  p.  259)  found  the  old  silver  mines,  from  which 
the  place  took  its  name,  2}  miles  from  Tireboli. 

There  was  another  place  Argyria,  in  the  Troas, 
near  Aenea  (Ene  or  Einieh),  according  to  Groskurd’s 
Note  ( Translation  of  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  580)so  called 
also  from  the  silver  mines  near  there.  [G.  L.] 
ARGYRI'NI  {' Apyvpiroi'),  an  Epirote  people 
dwelling  on  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  whose  name 
is  probably  preserved  in  Arghyrdkastro , a place  near 
the  river  Dhryno , and  a few  miles  south  of  the 
junction  of  this  river  with  the  Aous.  Cramer,  fol- 
lowing Mdetius  and  Mannert,  erroneously  suppose 
Arghyrdkastro  to  represent  the  site  of  Antigoneia 
(Lycophr.  1017;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Apyvpivoi;  Cra- 
mer’s Greece , voL  i.  p.  98 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  i.  p.  78;  comp.  Antigoneia;  Aol*s.) 

ARGO  I PA.  [Arpi.] 

A'RIA  (if  “Apia,  Steph.  B.:  'Apeia,  Ptol.  vi.  17. 
§ 1 ; Arr.  A nab.  iii  24,25;  'Aptluy  yy,  Isid.  Cha- 
rax : Eth/Apioi  and  "Apcioi,  Arii),  a province  on  the 
NK.  of  Persia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains 
Sari  phi  (the  Hazaras ),  which  separate  it  from  Hyr- 
cania  and  Margiana,  on  the  E.  by  the  chain  of 
Bagous  (the  Ghor  Mountains ),  on  the  S.  by  the 
deserts  of  Carmania  (Airman),  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  mountains  Masdoranus  and  Parthia.  Its  limits 
seem  to  have  varied  very  much,  and  to  have  been 
either  imperfectly  investigated  by  the  ancients,  or 
to  have  been  confounded  with  the  more  extensive 
district  of  Ariana.  [Arlana.] 

Herodotus  (vii.  65)  classes  the  Arums  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  with  the  Bactrians,  and  gives  them 
the  same  equipment;  while,  in  the  description  of  the 
Satrapies  of  Dareius  (Herod,  iii.  93),  the  Parthians, 
Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  and  Arians  ("Apeioi),  are 
grouped  together  in  the  sixteenth  Satrapy.  Where 
be  states  (Herod,  vii.  2)  that  the  Medes  were  ori- 
ginally called  Arii,  his  meaning  is  an  ethnographical 
one.  [Ariana.] 

According  to  Strabo  Aria  was  2000  stadia  long 
and  300  broad,  which  would  limit  it  to  the  country 
between  Meshed  and  Herat, — a position  which  is 
reconcilable  with  what  Strabo  says  of  Aria,  that  it 
was  similar  in  character  to  Margiana,  possessed 
mountains  and  well-watered  valleys,  in  which  the 
vine  flourished.  The  boundaries  of  Aria,  as  stated 
by  Ptolemy,  agree  very  well  with  those  of  Strabo ; 
as  he  .says  (vi.  17.  § 1)  that  Aria  has  Margiana  and 
Bactria  on  the  N.,  Parthia  and  the  great  desert  of 
Carmania  (that  is  the  great  desert  of  Yezd  and 
Kirman ) on  the  W.,  Drangiana  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Paropamisan  mountains  on  the  E.  At  present  this 
district  contains  the  eastern  portion  of  Khorasdn  and 
the  western  of  Afghdnisthn.  It  was  watered  by 
the  river  Anns  [Aiura],  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing cities : Artacuana,  Alexandria  Ariana,  and  Aria. 
Ptolemy  gives  a long  list  of  provinces  and  cities, 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  identify,  and  many  of  which 
could  not  have  been  contained  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  Aria,  though  they  may  have  been  compre- 
hended within  the  wider  range  of  Ariana.  [V.J 
ARIA,  is  mentioned  by  Florez,  Ukert,  and  other 
writers  as  a town  of  Hispania  Bnetica,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  coins  bearing  the  inscriptions  aria,  csaria. 
cunbarja.;  but  Eckhel  regards  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  these  coins  belong  as  uncertain  (voL  i. 
p.  14).  Ukert  supposes  the  site  of  Aria  to  be  at 
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Arizso , near  Seville  (vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  376;  Florez, 
Med.  de  Esp.  i.  p.  156,  iii.  p.  8).  PP.  S.] 
ARIA  CIV1TAS  (’A p'La,  Ptol.  vi  17.  § 7;  Aris, 
Tab.  Peutinger .).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Aria  is  represented  by  the  modem 
Jferdt,  which  is  situated  on  a small  stream  now 
called  the  Herb-Rud;  while  at  the  same  time  there 
are  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  three  principal 
names  of  cities  in  Aria  are  really  but  different  titles 
for  one  and  the  same  town.  Different  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  name  occur  in  different  authors; 
thus  in  Arrian  (Anab.  iii.  25),  Artacoana  (’Apro- 
Kiicu'a);  in  Strab.  xi.  p.  516,  'Apraicdva ; in  PtoLvL 
5.  4,  'ApraKava,  or  ’AprurduSca,  placed  by  him  in 
Part hia, — where  also  Amm.  Marc.,  xxiii.  6,  places 
Artacnna;  in  laid.  Char.  ’Aprucrfwu';  and  in  Plin. 
vi.  23.  25,  Articabcne.  All  these  are  names  of 
the  chief  town,  which  was  situated  on  the  river 
Arius.  St/abo  (xi.  p.  516)  mentions  also  Alex- 
andria Ariana  (,AAf{aj'$p*ia  h 4v  *A plots),  Pliny 
(vi.  17.  23)  Alexandria  Arion  (L  e.  ’Apsluv),  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the 
same  river.  Now,  according  to  a memorial  verse 
still  current  among  the  people  of  Jierdt , that  town  is 
believed  to  unite  the  claims  of  the  ancient  capital 
built  by  Alexander,  or  more  probably  repaired  by 
him, — for  he  was  but  a short  time  in  Aria.  (Muhun. 
Lall.  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Deng.  Jon.  1834.)  Again, 
the  distance  from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Alexandreia 
favours  its  identification  with  Herdt.  Artacoana 
(proved  by  M.  Court  to  be  a word  of  Persian  origin, 
— Arde  kovn)  was,  if  not  the  same  place,  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  It  has  been  supposed  by  M. 
Barbie  do  Bocage  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Fuell- 
ing, a town  on  the  Ileri  river,  one  stage  from  Herat , 
and  by  M.  Court  to  have  been  at  Obth,  ten  f&rs&khs 
from  Herdt.  Ptolemy  placed  it  on  the  Arian  lake, 
and  D’Anville  at  Farrah  ; but  both  of  these  spots 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  small  province  of  Aria. 
Hceren  has  considered  Artacoana  and  Alexandreia 
as  identical.  On  the  Persian  cuneiform  insc.  Hariva 
represents  the  Greek  'Apia.  (Kawl.  Joum.  At.  Soc. 
xi.  pt.  1.)  Many  ancient  cities  received  new  names 
from  their  Macedonian  conquerors.  ( Wilson,  A riana, 
pp.  150 — 153;  Barbid  dc  Bocage,  Historian*  dAlex- 
tindre,  App.  p.  193;  M.  Jacqnet,  Joum.  Ariatique, 
Oct.  1832;  Heercn,  Researches,  voL  i.)  [V.] 

ARIA  INSULA.  [Auktias.] 

ARIA  LACUS  (17  'Apia  Aipy)i,  Ptol.  vi.  14.  § 2), 
a lake  on  the  NW.  boundary  of  Dnuigi&na  and  the 
Desert  of  Kinnan, — now  called  Zarah  or  Zerrah. 
It  has  been  placed  by  Ptolemy  too  far  to  the  N.,  and 
lias  been  connected  by  him  with  the  river  Arius. 
M.  Burnouf  ( Comm,  sur  le  Yagna,  p.  xcvii.)  derives 
its  name  and  that  of  the  province  to  which  it  pro- 
jierly  belongs,  from  a Zend  word,  Zarayo  (a  lake).  It 
may  have  been  called  the  Arian  Lake,  as  adjoining 
the  wider  limits  of  Ariana.  [V.] 

ARJACA  (’Apioah  XaSii'&r),  a considerable  dis- 
trict of  India  intra  Gangem,  along  the  W.  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  corresponding  apparently  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions in  it  two  rivers,  Goaris  (Todpis)  and  Benda 
(BfjriSa),  and  several  cities,  the  chief  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  Hippocura  (InrdKoupa)  in  the  S. 

( Bangalore , or  Hydrabad),  and  Baetana  (Bair ova, 
prob.  Bcder ) in  the  N.,  besides  the  port  of  Simylla. 
(Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  6,  82 ; Perxpl  p.  30.)  [P.  S.  J 

ARIACA  or  ARTIAOA,  a town  of  Gallia,  which 
is  represented  by  Arcis-sur-Aube,  according  to  the 
Antoninc  Itim,  which  places  it  between  Troyes  and 
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Chalons.  It  is  placed  M.  P.  xviii.,  Lcugas  xii.,  from 
Tricasscs  (Troyes);  and  M.  P. xxxiii.,  Leugas  xxii., 
from  Durocatalauni  ( Chalons).  In  both  cases  the 
measurement  by  Roman  miles  and  Leugae,  or  Gallic 
leagues,  agrees, — for  the  ratio  is  1 1 Roman  miles  to 
a Leuga.  The  actual  measurements  also  agree  with 
the  Table.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  «fc.)  [G.  L.] 

ARIACAE  (’Apidxcu),  a people  of  Scythia  intra 
Imautn,  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Jaxartes.  (Ptol. 
vi.  14.  § 14.)  [P.  S.] 

ARIALBINNUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  D’An- 
ville  about  Binning  near  Bale,  in  Switzerland.  Reich- 
ard  places  it  at  Huningen.  [G.  L.] 

ARIALDU'NUM,  a considerable  inland  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  conrentus  of  Corduha,  and 
the  district  of  Bastetania.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  [P.  S.] 
ARIA'NA  (^  ’ Apiatri j,  Strab.;  Ariana  Regio  and 
Ariana,  Plin.  vi.  23:  Etk.  ‘Apnjyol,  Dion.  Perieg. 
714  and  1097;  Arian  us,  Plin.  vL  25,  who  distin- 
guishes between  Arii  and  Ariani),  a district  of  wide 
extent  in  Central  Asia,  comprehending  nearly  the 
whole  of  ancient  Persia;  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  Bact  riana,  Margiana,  and  Hyrcania, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Media  and  the  mountains  S.  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Its  exact  limits  are  laid  down  with 
little  accuracy  in  ancient  authors,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  often  confounded  (as  in  Plin.  vi.  23, 
25)  with  the  small  province  of  Aria.  It  compre- 
hended the  provinces  of  Gedrosia,  Drangiana,  Ara- 
ehosia,  Paropainiaus  mountains,  Aria,  Parthia,  and 
Carmania. 

By  Herodotus  Ariana  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  it 
included  in  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Steph. 
B.  and  Ptolemy,  or  in  the  narrative  of  Arrian.  It 
is  fully  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  696),  and  by 
Pliny,  who  states  that  it  included  the  Arii,  with 
other  tribes.  The  general  idea  which  Strabo  had  of 
its  extent  and  form  may  be  gathered  from  a com- 
parison of  the  different  passages  in  which  he  speaks 
of  it.  On  the  E.  and  S.  he  agrees  with  himself. 
The  E.  boundary  is  the  Indus,  the  S.  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  688.)  The  western  limit  is,  in 
one  place  (Strab.  xv.p.  723),  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Carmania;  in  another 
(Strab.  xv.  p.723)  Eratosthenes  is  quoted  as  describ- 
ing the  W.  boundaiy  to  be  a line  separating  Parthyene 
from  Media,  and  Carmania  from  Paraetacene  and 
Persia  (that  is  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
modern  Yezd  and  Kinnan,  but  excluding  Fan). 
The  N.  boundaries  are  said  to  be  the  Paropamisan 
mountains,  the  continuation  of  which  forms  the  N. 
boundary  of  India.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  689.)  On  the  au- 
thority of  Apollodorus  the  name  is  applied  to  some 
parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  and  to  the  N.  Bactrians 
and  Sogdians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723) ; and  Bactriana  is 
also  specified  as  a principal  part  of  Ariana.  (Strab. 
xv.  p.  686.)  The  tribes  by  whom  Ariana  was  inha- 
bited (besides  the  Persians  and  Bactrians,  who  are 
occasionally  included),  as  enumerated  by  Strabo,  are 
the  Paropainisadae,  Arii,  Drangae,  Arachoti,  and 
Gedrosii.  Pliny  (vi  25)  specifies  the  Arii,  Dorisci, 
Drangae,  E verge tae,  Zarangae,  and  Gedniaii,  and 
some  others,  as  the  Methorici,  Augutturi,  Urbi,  the 
inhabitants  of  Daritis,  the  Pa&ires  and  Icthyophagi, 
— who  arc  probably  referred  to  by  Strabo(xv.  p.  726), 
where  ho  speaks  of  the  Gedroscni,  and  others  along 
the  coast  towards  the  south.  Pliny  (vi.  23)  says  that 
some  add  to  India  four  Satrapies  to  the  W.  of  that  river. 
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— the  Gedrosii,  Armchosii,  Arii,  and  Paropamisadae, 
as  far  as  the  river  Cophcs  (the  river  of  Kdbul). . l'liny 
therefore  agrees  on  the  whole  with  Strabo.  Diony- 
sius Pcriegetes  (1097)  agrees  with  Strabo  in  ex- 
tending the  N.  boundary  of  the  Ari&ni  to  the  Paro- 
pamisus,  and  (714)  speaks  of  them  as  inhabiting 
the  shares  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.  It  is  probable, 
from  Strabo  (xv.  p.  724),  that  that  geographer  was 
induct'd  to  include  the  E.  Persians,  Bactrians,  and 
Sogdians,  with  the  people  of  Ariana  below  the 
mountains,  because  they  were  for  the  most  part  of  one 
speech.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  modern  Iran  re- 
presents the  ancient  Ariana, — a word  itself  of  native 
origin  ; a view  which  is  borne  out  by  the  traditions 
of  the  country  preserved  in  the  Mohammedan  writers 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, — according  to 
whom,  consistently  with  the  notices  in  ancient 
authors,  the  greater  part  of  Ariana  was  Iran  or 
Persia.  (Firduai,  in  the  Shah  Hamah;  Mirkhond, 
Rozat-as-safa.) 

The  names  Aria  and  Ariana,  and  many  other  an- 
cient titles  of  which  Aria  is  a component  element,  arc 
connected  with  the  Hindu  term  Arya,  “ excellent,” 
“ honourable.”  In  Manu,  Aryu  t cartta  is  the  “ holy 
land  or  abode,”  a country  extending  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  sea,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  S. 
by  the  Uimdla  and  Vindhya  Mountains.  The  na- 
tive name  of  the  Hindus  was  Aryans.  The  ancient 
Persian  name  of  the  same  district  was,  according  to 
Anquetil  Duperron,  Aryanem  Vaejo  (Sansc.  Arya- 
varsha).  Burnouf  calls  it  Airyana  or  Airya- 
dagya  (Sansc.  Arya-dcsa,  and  Arya-bhumi,  “ the 
laud  of  the  Arians  ”) ; and  the  researches  of  De  Socy, 
SL  Martin,  Longpericr,  and  others,  have  discovered 
the  word  Iran  on  the  coins  of  the  Sassanian  princes. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Airya  or  Airyana 
are  old  Persian  words,  and  the  names  of  that  region 
to  which  the  Hindus  extended  the  designation  of 
Arya,  which  the  Sassanian  coins  denominate  Iran, 
and  which  the  Greeks  of  Alexander's  time  under- 
stood. On  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscription  the 
original  word  is  A riya.  (Kawlinson,  As.  Joum.  xi. 
pL  l.) 

The  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  Ariana  are 
described  under  its  provinces,  f Arachosla,  Drak- 
giaxa,  &c.)  (Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  1 19 — 124 ; Bur- 
nouf, Comm,  sur  le  Yaqna,  Text.  Zend.  p.  cxxxvi. 
and  not  p.  cr. ; Pott,  Etynu  Forsch.  pp.  lix.  lxxii. ; 
Lassen,  Ind.  Alter th.  vol.  L pt  2;  De  Sncy,  Antiq. 
de  la  Perse  ; St.  Martin,  UisL  de  I Armen.')  [V.] 

ARIASPAE  (’Apuunroi,  Arrian,  iiL  37  ; Curt, 
vii.  3.  § 1),  a tribe  of  the  province  of  Drangiana,  who 
lived  apparently  at  its  southern  extremity,  adjoining 
Gedrosia.  Their  name  has  been  spelt  variously,  as 
Agriaspae  (Curt.  vii.  3.  1),  Zanaspoo  (Plin.  vi. 
23.  25),  and  Arimaspae  (Diod.  xvii.  81).  Arrian 
(iii.  27)  states  that  this  was  their  original  title,  but 
that,  having  aided  Cyrus  in  his  Scythian  expedition, 
they  were  subsequently  called  Evergetae  (benefac- 
tors). Diodorus  has  probably  confounded  them  with 
the  Scythian  tribe  of  the  Arimaspi.  (Herod,  iii.  116.) 
Ptolemy  (vi.  19.  § 5,andviii.  25.  § 9)  speaks  of  a city 
called  Ariaspa  ( Aptdtmj),  which  was  the  second 
city  of  Drangiana,  probably  situated  on  the  Ety- 
mander  (Elmend).  Wilson  and  Burnouf  agree  in 
considering  the  Greek  Ariaspa  as  equivalent  to  the 
fanscrit  Aryaswa,  “ rearers  or  riders  of  excellent 
horses.”  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.155;  Burnouf,  Comm, 
sur  le  Yaqna,  not.  p.  cv.)  [V.] 

ABIA&SUS  ("AgtoiTffrff),  a city  of  Pisidia,  which 
may  he,  as  Cramer  suggests  (Asm  Min.  vol.  ii. 
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p.299),  the  same  city  which  Strabo  (p.  570),  fo.- 
lowing  Artemidorus,  mentions  as  one  of  the  cities  of 
Pisidia.  There  are  coins  of  Aria&sus  of  the  time  of 
Sept.  Severus.  [G.  L.] 

A'KICHI  ("Apix®1!  "'A fax0*),  a P®°pl«  of  Sor- 
matia  Asiatica,  near  SL  Corax,  probably  identical 
with  the  Aukecui.  (PtoL  v.  9.  § 18.)  [P.  S.] 

ARl'CIA  (’Apix/a,  Strab%  Ptol.,  Steph.  B.;  ’A pl- 
Ktia , Dion.  Hal.:  Eth.  'Apucqvds,  Dion.  Hal.;  * Apt - 
kivos,  Steph.  B.,  Ariclnus:  La  Riccia),  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  Appian 
Way,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Alban  us,  and  at  the 
distance  of  16  miles  from  Rome.  Its  foundation 
was  ascribed  by  Cassius  Hcmina  to  a Siculian  chief 
named  Areliilochua.  (Solin.  2.  § 10.)  We  have 
no  more  authentic  account  of  its  origin;  but  it  ap-a 
pears  in  the  early  history  of  Rome  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  important  cities  of  the  Latin 
League.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  when  its  chief,  Turn  us 
Herdonius,  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  pretensions 
of  Tarquin  to  the  supremacy  over  Latium,  in  a 
manner  that  clearly  indicates  that  Aricia  was  power- 
ful enough  to  aspire  to  this  supremacy  for  itself. 
(Liv.  i.  50,  52;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  549,  not.)  For 
the  same  reason  it  was  the  principal  object  against 
which  Ponscna  directed  bis  arms  after  having 
humbled  Rome;  but  the  Aricians,  being  supported 
by  auxiliaries  from  the  other  cities  of  Latium,  as 
well  as  from  Cumae,  proved  victorious.  Aruns,  tbo 
son  of  Porsena,  who  commanded  the  Etruscan  army 
was  slain  in  battle,  and  his  forces  utterly  defeated. 
(Liv.  ii.  14;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  36.)  The  shelter  and 
countenance  shown  by  the  Romans  to  the  vanquished 
Tuscans  is  said  to  have  led  the  Aricians  to  take  a 
! prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the  Latins  against 
Rome,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  the  Lake 
Regillua,  b.  c.  498.  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  51,  61,  62.) 
But  they  unquestionably  joined  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Sp.  Cassius  in  b.  c.  493  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  24),  and  from  this  time  their  name 
rarely  appears  as  acting  separately  from  the  other 
Latins.  In  b.  c.  495  a great  birttle  was  fought 
near  Aricia  between  the  Romans  and  Auruucaus,  in 
which  the  latter  were  totally  defeated.  (Liv.  ii.  26; 
Dion.  Hal.  vi.  32.)  In  b.  c.  446  we  find  the  Ari- 
cians waging  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Anlea 
for  the  possession  of  the  territory  which  had  be- 
longed to  Corioli;  but  the  dispute  was  ultimately 
referred  to  the  Romans,  who  appropriated  the  lands 
in  question  to  themselves.  (Liv.  iii.  71,  72;  Dion. 
Hal.  xi.  52.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  Aricia 
occurs  previous  to  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  c 340; 
but  ou  that  occasion  they  joined  their  arms  with  the 
confederates,  and  were  detested,  together  with  the 
forces  of  Antiora,  Lanuviuin,  and  Velitrae,  at  the 
river  Astura.  In  the  general  settlement  of  Latium 
which  followed  the  Aricians  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  (Liv*. 
viii.  13,  14;  Festus,  on  the  contrary,  r.  Muni- 
cipium,  p.  127,  M.,  represents  them  as  obtaining 
only  the  “ civitas  sine  suffragio.")  From  this  time 
Aricia  became  a mere  municipal  town,  but  appears 
to  havo  continued  in  a flourishing  condition.  In 
b.  c.  87  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Marius,  but 
was  shortly  after  restored  and  refort ified  by  Sulla 
(Liv.  EpiL  lxxx. ; Lib.  Colon,  p.  230),  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a wealthy  and  flourishing 
municipium.  ( Phil.  iii.  6;  Ascon.  a>l  Milan,  p.  32.) 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and  her  father,  M. 
Atiua  Balbus,  were  natives  of  Aricia,  from  whence 
P2 
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also  the  Vocnnian  family  derived  its  origin.  (Cic. 
1.  c.)  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way,  at  a short 
distance  from  Rome  (Hor.  Sat  i.  5.  1 ; Itin.  Ant 
p.  107),  doubtless  contributed  much  to  its  pros- 
perity, which  seems  to  have  continued  under  the 
Roman  empire;  but  the  same  circumstance  exposed 
it  at  a later  period  to  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians, from  which  it  seems  to  have  suffered  se- 
verely, and  fell  into  a state  of  decay  early  in  the 
middle  ages.  (Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  L 
p.  249,  seq.;  Westphal,  Rom.  Kampagne,  p.  27.) 

The  modern  town  of  La  Riccia  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  citadel  (probably  that  also  of  the 
original  city),  on  a steep  hill  rising  above  a basin- 
shaped  hollow  or  valley,  the  ancient  Vallib  Ari- 
cixa,  still  called  Valle  Riccia , which  was  evidently 
at  one  time  the  basin  of  a lake,  analogous  to  those 
of  Albano  and  Nemi,  and,  like  them,  at  a still 
earlier  period  the  crater  of  a volcano.  It  would 
seem  that  some  traces  of  this  lake  were  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pliny;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  valley 
must  have  been  drained  in  very  early  times.  (Plin. 
xix.  8.  s.  41 ; Abeken,  MiUei  I (alien,  p.  166.)  In 
the  days  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Aricia  spread  itself 
down  into  this  hollow  (Strab.  v.  p.  239),  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  approaching  the  Appian  Way, 
which  was  carried  directly  across  the  valley.  This 
part  of  the  ancient  road,  resting  on  massive  sub- 
structions, is  still  very  well  preserved.  The  descent 
from  the  hill  above  into  the  hollow  — which,  not- 
withstanding the  great  work  just  mentioned,  is  still 
sufficiently  steep  — was  the  Clivus  Aricimis,  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  by  ancient  authors  as  a favourite 
resort  of  beggars.  (Juv.  iv.  117;  Martial,  xii.  32. 
10;  Pcrs.  vi.  56.)  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  Aricia  still  exist  near  the  gate  of  the  mo- 
dern town  leading  towards  Albano , as  well  as  the 
ruins  of  a temple  on  the  slope  towards  the  Valle 
Riccia .* 

Aricia  was  celebrated  throughout  Italy  for  its 
temple  of  Diana,  which  was  situated  about  3 miles 
from  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  forests  that 
clothed  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Mons  Albanus,  and 
on  the  margin  of  a small  crater-shaped  lake.  The 
sanctuary  was  commonly  known  as  Nemus  Dianae 
(Vitruv.  iv.  8.  § 4 ; Stat.  8ilv.  iv.  4;  Arictnum 
Triviae  Nemus,  id.  ib.  iii.  1.  55;  'Aprsplaiov  b na- 
Aowm  fit  nos,  Strab.  p.239;  N^iot  rb  Iv  'Apinitf, 
Philostr.  Vit.  A poll.  iv.  36),  from  whence  the  lake 
came  to  be  named  Lacus  Nemork.vsis  (Propcrt. 
iii.  22),  while  Aricia  itself  obtained  the  epithet  of 
Nkmokalis.  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  59;  Lucan,  vi.  74.) 
The  lake  was  also  frequently  termed  Speculum 
Dianae  (Sen’,  ad  Am.  vii.  516),  and  is  still  called 
the  Ixigo  di  Nani , so  celebrated  by  all  travellers 
in  ItAly  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Lacus  Albanus,  and  more  regular 
in  its  crater-like  form,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  steep  and  lofty  hills  covered  with  wood.  The 
worship  of  Diana  here  was  considered  by  some  an- 
cient writers  to  be  directly  derived  from  Tnuris 
(Strab.  v.  p.  239),  while  others  ascribed  its  intro- 
duction to  llippolytus,  who,  after  having  been 
brought  to  life  again  by  Aesculapius,  was  supposed 
to  liavc  settled  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  Virbius. 
(Pans.  ii.  27.  § 4;  Virg.  Am.  vii.  761 — 777 ; Serv. 

* Concerning  the  architecture  and  probable  date 
of  this  temple,  to  which  a very  high  antiquity  liad 
been  assigned  by  Gell  and  Nibby,  see  Abeken,  in 
the  A no.  dell  fnsL  vol.  xii.  pp.  23 — 34. 
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ad  loc.)  It  was  remarkable  far  the  peculiar  and 
barbarous  custom,  retained  even  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  and  Pausanias,  that  the  high-priest  (who 
was  called  Rex  Nemorensis)  was  a fugitive  slave, 
who  had  obtained  the  situation  by  killing  his  prede- 
cessor, on  which  account  the  priests  went  always 
armed.  (Strab.,  Pans.,  II.  ce.;  Suet.  CaL  35.) 
The  same  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid  (Art. 
A mat.  L 260)  and  by  Statius  (Stic.  hi.  1.  55). 
Like  most  celebrated  sanctuaries,  it  acquired  great 
wealth,  and  was  in  consequence  one  of  those  on 
which  Augustus  levied  contributions  during  the  war 
with  L.  Antonios,  B.  c.  41.  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  24.) 
No  vestiges  of  the  temple  remain;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
where  there  grew  np  around  it  a village  or  small 
town  called  Nkmub,  of  which  the  modern  village  of 
Nani  is  probably  the  successor.  The  lake  has  no 
visible  outlet,  but  its  waters  are  carried  off  by  an 
artificial  emissary,  probably  of  very  ancient  con- 
struction. (Abeken,  M.  I.  p.  167.)  Among  the 
sources  which  supplied  it  was  a fountain  sacred  to 
Egeria,  whose  worship  here  appears  to  have  been 
established  at  least  as  early  as  at  Rome.  (Strab. 
Lc.\  Virg.  Am.  vii.  763;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  261,  Met 
xv.  488,  547 ; Val.  Flacc.  ii.  304.)  So  beautiful  a 
situation  could  not  fail  to  be  sought  by  Roman 
nobles  as  a place  of  retirement,  and  we  hear  that 
J.  Caesar  commenced  a villa  here,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  it  in  a fit  of  caprice.  (Suet.  Cats.  46.) 
Some  foundations  still  visible  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  lake  liave  been  thought  to  be  those  of  this  villa. 
(Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p.  896.)  Vitellius,  too,  is  mentioned 
as  dawdling  away  bis  time  “ in  Nemore  Aricino," 
when  he  should  have  been  preparing  for  defence. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iii.  36.) 

The  Vallis  Aricina  appears  to  hare  been  in  an- 
cient times  as  remarkable  for  its  fertility  as  at  the 
present  day:  it  was  particularly  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  (Plin.  xix.  6.  s.  33,  8.  s.  4 1 ; 
Columcll.  x.  139;  Mart.  xiii.  19.) 

The  name  of  Morn  Aktkmibiub  has  been  applied 
by  several  writers  (Gell,  Nibby,  &e.)  to  the  summit 
of  the  Alban  hills,  which  rises  immediately  above 
the  lake  of  Nani,  and  is  now  called  Monte  Arriano  ; 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  ancient  appellation 
assigned  to  it  Strabo  (pp.  239,  240)  uses  'Aprt- 
fJaiov  of  the  temple  or  sanctuary  itself,  and  the 
word  bpos  in  the  latter  passage  is  an  interpolation. 
(See  Greek urd  and  Kramer,  ad  loc.) 

For  the  description  of  the  situation  and  existing 
remains  both  of  Aricia  and  Nemus,  see  Gell  ( Topogr . 
of  Rome , pp.  103—107,  324—327)  and  Nibby 
(Dintomi  di  Roma , vol.  i.  pp.  254,  255,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  395—397.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARICO'NIIJM  (Weston,  in  Herefordshire),  the 
third  station  of  the  Itinerarium  Antonini,  on  the 
read  from  Caerleon  to  Silch ester,  between  Blest  tun 
(Monmouth),  and  Gievum  (Glowxster).  [R.G.  L.J 

ARIGAEUM  (’A ptydiov),  a city  of  the  Paro- 
pamisua,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  India  (properly  beyond 
its  boundary),  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Aspasii,  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Choos 
(Kameh).  The  inhabitants  abandoned  and  burnt  it 
on  Alexanders  approach,  b. c.  327 ; but  the  place 
was  so  important,  as  commanding  a passage  from 
the  valley  of  the  ChoSs  to  that  of  the  Guraeus,  that 
Alexander  assigned  to  C rat  eras  the  task  of  its  re- 
storation, while  he  himself  pursued  the  fugitives. 

I (Arrian.  Anab.  iv.  24.)  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have 
I been  at  Ashira  or  Atichurg.  [P.  S.] 


Ann. 

AMI.  [Lron.] 

ARIMASPI  (’A/Mfuunrof),  a Scythian  people. 
The  first  extant  notice  of  the  Arimaspi  is  in  Hero- 
dotus ; but,  earlier  than  this  there  was  the  poem  of 
Aristeas  of  Proconessus,  called  Arinuupea  (frta 
’Api pAtnrta,  Herod,  iv.  14);  and  it  is  upon  the 
evidence  of  this  poem,  rather  than  upon  the  inde- 
pendent testimony  of  Herodotus,  that  the  stranger 
.statements  concerning  the  people  in  question  rest. 
Such  are  those,  as  to  their  being  one-eyed,  and  os  to 
their  stealing  the  gold  from  the  Grypes ; on  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  more  prosaic  ports  of  the  Herodotean 
account  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  investi- 
gations on  the  part  of  the  historian  himself,  espe- 
cially the  derivation  of  their  name.  (Herod,  iv.  27.) 
Respecting  this  his  evidence  is,  1st,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Scythian  language;  2ndly,  that  it  was  a 
compound  of  arima  — one,  and  tpou  = eye;  each  of 
these  words  being  Scythic  glosses ; or,  to  speak  more 
precisely,  glosses  from  the  language  of  the  Skoloti 
(XcdAoroi).  Hence,  the  name  was  not  native;  1.0. 
Artm-aspi  was  not  an  Arimatpian  word. 

If  we  deal  with  this  compound  os  a gloss,  and 
attempt  to  discover  the  existing  tongue  in  which  it 
is  still  to  be  found,  our  results  are  wholly  negative. 
In  none  of  the  numerous  languages  of  Caucasus,  in 
none  of  the  Slavonic  dialects,  and  in  none  of  the 
Turk  and  Ugrian  tongues  of  the  Lower  Volga  and 
Don  do  we  find  either  one  word  or  the  other.  Yet 
we  have  specimens  of  every  existing  form  of  speech 
for  these  parts,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  tongue  of  the  ancient  Skoloti  is  extinct.  On  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  Herodotean  glosses  (oior  = man) 
is  Turk.  Much,  then,  as  it  may  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  cutting  rather  than  untying  the  Gordian 
knot,  the  translation  of  Arimaspi  by  Movr^pdaXpos 
must  be  looked  upon  ns  an  inaccuracy. 

If  the  loss  of  the  final  -/>,  and  the  change  of  the 
compound  sibilant  (a  sound  strange  to  Greek  ears) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  word  Arimasp , be  admitted 
a a legitimate,  we  may  find  a population  that,  at  the 
present  time,  agrees,  name  for  name,  and  place  for 
place,  with  this  mysterious  nation.  Their  native 
name  is  Mari  = men,  and,  as  Arimaspi  was  not  a 
native  name,  they  may  have  been  so  called  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  The  name,  however,  by  which 
they  are  known  to  their  neighbours  is  Tshcrtmis. 
Their  locality  is  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Volga, 
in  the  governments  of  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  and  Saratov; 
a locality  which  is  sufficiently  near  the  gold  districts 
of  the  Uralian  Range,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
Herodotean  account,  which  places  them  north  of  the 
Issedanes  (themselves  north  of  the  Scythae,  or 
Skoloti),  and  south  of  the  Grypes.  The  Tali e remiss 
belong  to  the  Ugrian  family ; they  have  no  appear- 
ance of  being  a recent  people ; neither  is  there  any 
reason  to  assume  the  extinction  of  the  Herodotean 
Arimaspi.  Lastly,  the  name  by  which  they  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  Olbiopolis,  is  likely  to  be 
the  name  (allowing  for  change  of  form)  by  which 
they  are  known  to  the  occupants  of  the  same  [arts 
at  present.  [R.  G.  L.] 

ARIMATHEA,  “ A city  of  the  Jews  ” {Luke, 
xxiii.  51),  placed  by  St.  Jerome  near  Diospolis  or 
LyddA  (Epitaph.  Paul.'),  which  would  correspond 
very  well  with  the  situation  of  Ramleh,  where  a late 
tradition  finds  the  city  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The 
arguments  against  this  hypothesis  are  fully  stated  by 
I>r.  Robinson.  (Palestine,  voL  iii.  pp.  33,  Ac.)  Ho 
concludes  that  its  site  has  not  yet  beeu  identified. 
Some  writers  identify  it  with  Rama.  [G.  W.) 
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ARI'MINUM  ('Aplpivov ; F.th.  Ariminensis : Pi- 
mini),  one  of  the  most  important  and  celebrated 
cities  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ariminns,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name  (Feet.  s.  v.),  and  only  about 
9 miles  S.  of  the  Rubicon  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally an  Umbrian  city  (v.  p.  217.):  it  must  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  during 
the  time  that  they  possessed  the  whole  of  this  tract 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea : but  we  have  no 
mention  of  its  name  in  history  previous  to  the  year 
n.  c.  268,  when  the  Romans,  who  bad  expelled  the 
Senones  from  all  this  part  of  Italy,  established  a 
colony  at  Ariminum.  (Liv.  Epit.  xv.;  Eutrop.  ii.  16; 
Veil.  Pat  L 14;  Strab.  L c.)  The  position  of  this 
new  settlement,  close  to  the  extreme  verge  of  Italy 
towards  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  just  at  the  point  where 
the  last  slopes  of  the  Apennines  descend  to  the 
Adriatic  and  bound  the  great  plains  which  extend 
from  thence  without  interruption  to  the  Alps,  ren- 
dered it  a military  post  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  it  was  justly  considered  as  the  key  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy  on  the  other.  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  226;  Pol.  iii.  61.) 
At  the  same  time  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
maintained  its  communications  by  sea  with  the  S.  of 
Italy,  and  at  a later  period  with  the  countries  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  importance  of  Ariminum  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  opening  in  b.  c.  221  of  the  Via 
Klaminia  which  led  from  thence  direct  to  Rome, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Via  Aemilia  (b.  c.  187) 
which  established  a direct  communication  with  Pla- 
centia. (Liv.  Epit.  xx.  xxxix.  2.)  Hence  we  find 
Ariminum  repeatedly  playing  an  important  part  in 
Roman  history.  As  early  as  b.  c.  225  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a Roman  army  during  the  Gaulish  war:  iu 
b.  c.  218  it  was  the  place  upon  which  Sempronins 
directed  his  legions  in  order  to  oppose  Hannibal  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  throughout  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  was  one  of  the  points  to  which  ths  Romans 
attached  the  greatest  strategic  importance,  ami  which 
they  rarely  failed  to  guard  with  a considerable  army. 
(Pol  ii.  23,  iii.  61,  77 ; Liv.  xxL  51,  xxiv.  44.)  It 
is  again  mentioned  as  holding  a similar  place  during 
the  Gallic  war  in  B.  c.  200,  as  well  as  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  on  which  occasion  it  suf 
fered  severely,  for,  having  been  occupied  by  Carbo,  it 
was  vindictively  plundered  by  Sulla.  (Liv.  xxxi.  10, 
21 ; Appian.  B.  C.  L 67,  87,  91 ; Cic.  Verr.  i.  14.) 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  it  was  the  first  object  of  the  former  to  make 
himself  master  of  Ariminum,  from  whence  he  directed 
his  subsequent  operations  both  against  Etruria  and 
Picenum.  (Caes.  B.  C.  L 8, 1 1 ; Plut.  Caes.  32 ; Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xvi.  12 ; Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  35.)  So  also  we 
find  it  conspicuous  during  the  wars  of  Antonins  and 
Octavius  (Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  46,  v.  33);  in  the  civil 
war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  (Tac.  Hist.  iii. 
41,  42);  and  again  at  a much  later  period  in  tbo 
contest  between  Belisaritu  and  the  Goths.  (Procop. 
B.  G.  ii.  10,  17,  iii.  37,  iv.  28.) 

Nor  was  it  only  in  a military  point  of  view  that 
Ariminum  was  of  importance.  It  seems  to  have  been 
from  the  first  a flourishing  colony : and  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  which  in  b.c.  209,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was  still 
able  to  furnish  its  quota  of  men  and  money.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  10.)  It  was  indeed  for  a time  reduced  to  a 
state  of  inferiority  by  Sulla,  as  a punishment  for  tho 
P 3 
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Bupport  it  had  afforded  to  his  enemies.  (Cic.pro  Cate. 
35 : for  the  various  explanations  which  have  been 
given  of  this  much  disputed  passage  sec  Sovigny,  Ver- 
uiischte  Schr\flen , vol.  i.  p.  18,  &c.  and  Marquardt, 
Handbuch  der  Rom.  A Iterthumer , vol.  iii.  p.  39 — 
41.)  But  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  heavy  cala- 
mity which  it  had  previously  suffered  at  his  hands, 
it  appears  to  have  quickly  revived,  and  is  mentioned 
in  b.  c.  43  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Italy.  (Appian,  B.  C . iv.  3.)  At  that  period 
its  lands  were  portioned  out  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  Triumvirs:  but  Augustus  afterwards  atoned  for 
this  injustice  by  adorning  it  with  many  splendid 
public  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant : and 
though  we  hear  but  little  of  it  during  the  Roman 
empire,  its  continued  importance  throughout  that 
period,  as  well  as  its  colonial  rank,  is  attested  by 
innumerable  inscriptions.  (Orell.  Inter.  80,  3049, 
3174,  &c.;  Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20.)  After  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  it  became  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Pentapolis,  which  continued  subject  to  the  Exarchs 
of  Ravenna  until  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards  at  the 
close  of  the  6th  century. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  Ariminum  was  situated  between 
the  two  rivers  Ariminus  and  Aprusa.  The  former, 
at  the  month  of  which  was  situated  the  port  of 
Ariminum  (Strab.  v.  p.  217)  is  now  called  the  Ma~ 
recehin , and  flows  under  the  walls  of  tin*  town  on 
the  N.  side.  The  Aprusa  is  probably  the  trifling 
stream  now  called  A tun,  immediately  S.  of  Rimini. 
In  the  new  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus  the 
limits  of  the  8th  region  (Gallia  Cispodana)  were 
extended  as  far  as  the  Ariminus,  but  the  city  of 
Ariminum  seems  to  have  been  also  included  in  it, 
though  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  that  river.  (Plin. 
L e.;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 22.)  The  modem  city  of  Rimini 
still  retains  two  striking  monuments  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  The  first  is  the  Roman  bridge  of  five 
arches  over  the  Ariminus  by  which  the  town  is 
approached  on  the  N.:  this  is  built  entirely  of  marble 
and  in  the  best  style  of  architecture : it  was  erected, 
as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  still  remaining  on 
it,  by  Augustus,  but  completed  by  Tiberius:  and  is 
still,  both  from  its  perfect  preservation  and  the  beauty 
of  its  construction,  the  most  striking  monument  of  its 
class  which  remains  in  Italy.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town  the  gate  leading  to  Petaro  is  a trium- 
phal arch,  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus : it  is  built 
like  the  bridge,  of  white  marble,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  in  a very  pure  style  of  architecture,  though 
partially  disfigured  by  some  later  additions.  (Eustace, 
Classical  Tour , vol.  i.  pp.  281,  282;  Kampoldi,  Diz. 
Corogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  594.  The  inscriptions  are  given 
by  Muratori,  p.  2006;  and  Orelli,  604.)  A kind 
of  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a spurious 
inscription,  pretends  to  be  the  Suggcstum  from  which 
Caesar  harangued  his  troops  at  Ariminum,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Rubicon. 

The  coins  of  Ariminum  which  bear  the  Latin 
legend  Akim  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Roman 
colony.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARIMPHAEI.  [Arqippaf.i.] 

ARIXCHI,  a tribe  of  the  Tauri,  according  to 
Ammiauus  Marcellinus  (xxiL  8.  s.  33).  [P.  S.] 

ARIOLA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Autonine 
Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortorum  (Rhcimt), 
through  Tullum  (Totd),  to  Divodurum  (Metx). 
But  geographers  do  not  agree  about  the  place. 
Walckenaer  makes  it  to  be  Mont  Garni ; D’Anville 
fixes  it  a place  called  Vroil  [G.  L.] 

AK10L1CA.  I.  A stttiou  and  village  on  the 
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road  over  the  Graian  Alps,  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  the  passage  of  the  mountain  itself.  The  Tabula, 
in  which  alone  the  name  occurs,  places  it  6 M.  P. 
from  the  station  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  (in  Alpe 
Graia),  and  1 6 from  Arebrigium ; but  tliis  last  dis- 
tance is  greatly  overstated,  and  should  certainly  be 
corrected  into  6,  as  the  distances  in  the  Table  would 
in  this  case  coincide  with  those  in  the  Itinerary, 
which  gives  24  miles  in  all  from  Arebrigium  (/V* 
St.  Didicr ) to  Bcrgintrum  ( Bottrg  St.  Maurice), 
and  this  is  just  about  the  truth.  Ariobca  probably 
occupied  the  same  site  as  La  TuUle , in  the  first 
little  plain  or  opening  of  the  valley  which  occurs  on 
the  descent  into  Italy.  The  name  is  erroneously 
given  as  Artolica  in  the  older  editions  of  the  Ta- 
bula, but  the  original  has  Ariolica.  [E.  H.  B ] 

2.  A station  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Tables  on 
the  rood  from  Urba  (Orbe),  in  tho  Pays  de  Vaud  in 
Switzerland,  to  Vesontio  (Betcmgon)  in  France,  and 
seems  to  represent  Pontarlicr  on  the  Doubt;  but 
the  distances  in  the  Autonine  Itin.  do  not  agree  with 
the  real  distances,  and  D’Anvillc  resorts  to  a trans- 
position of  the  numbers,  as  he  does  occasionally  in 
other  cases.  Tho  Theodosian  Tab.  names  the  place 
Abrolica, — possibly  an  error  of  transcription.  [G.L.] 

3.  [Ardf.uca.] 

ARIS  ('Apis:  Pidhima),  a tributary  of  the  Pa- 
misus  in  Messcnia.  (Paus.  iv.  31.  § 2;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  Ac.) 

ARIS.  [Aria  Civitas.] 

A KISH  A (’A pia€y:  Eth.  ’Apia€dios),  a town  of 
Mysia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  ii.  837),  in  the 
same  line  with  Sextus  and  Abydus.  It  was  (Steph. 
B.  $.  v.  ’AplaSy)  between  Percote  and  Abydos,  a 
colony  of  Mytilenc,  founded  by  Scumandrius  and 
Ascanius,  son  of  Aeneas;  and  on  tho  river  Seilleis, 
supjmsed  to  be  tbo  Moutta-chai ; the  village  of 
Moutta  may  represent  Arisba.  The  army  of  Alex- 
ander mustered  here  after  crossing  the  Hellespont. 
(Arrian.  Anab.  i.  12.)  When  the  wandering  Galli 
passed  over  into  Asia,  on  the  invitation  of  Attains,  they 
occupied  Arisba,  but  were  soon  defeated  (u.c.  216) 
by  King  Prusias.  (Pol.  v.  Ill  ) In  Strabo's  time 
(p.  590)  the  place  was  almost  forgotten.  There 
are  coins  of  Arisbe  of  Trajan’s  time, and  also  autono- 
mous coins. 

There  was  an  Arisba  in  Lesbos,  which  Herodotus 
(i.  151)  6peaks  of  as  being  taken  by  the  Methym- 
naei.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  a.e.  *A pio&j.)  Pliny  (v.3i) 
says  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  [G.  L.] 

ARI'STERAE  ('Apian pal),  a small  island  off 
the  coast  of  Tree  tenia,  near  the  Scyllaeum  promon- 
tory. (Pans.  ii.  34.  § 8;  Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  19.) 

ARISTONAUTAE.  [Pellekr.] 

AR1TIUM  PRAETORIUM  (’A pinov,  PtoL  iL 
5.  § 7 : Salcatierra  or  Benerenie),  a town  of  Lusi- 
tania, on  the  high  road  from  Olisipo  (Lisbon)  to 
Emerita  (Merida),  38  M.  P.  from  the  former.  (It. 
Ant.  p.  418;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  44.)  [P.  S.] 

ARIUS  (6  ’Api6s,  Strab.  pp.  515,  518;  *Ap*to%, 
Arrian,  iv.  6;  'Apeiat,  PtoL  vi.  17.  §2  ; 'A/^uo-oi, 
Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  1098  ; Arius,  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25  ; 
Arias,  Arnmian.  xxiiL  6),  the  only  river  of  Aria  (now 
the  Heri  Rud).  It  rises  at  Obch  in  the  P&ropamisan 
mountains,  and  having  run  westerly  by  Ilerdt,  turns 
to  the  KW.,  and  is  lost  in  the  Sands.  (Elphinstone, 
Kabul,  i.  p.  1 55.).  Strabo  and  Arrian  both  stated 
that  it  was  lost  in  the  Sands.  Ptolemy,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  it  two  arms,  of  which  the  western 
flowed  from  the  Sariphi  mountains,  and  the  eastern 
from  the  Paropamisus  ; and  made  it  terminate  in  a 
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lake,  confounding  it  (as  Rennell,  Kinneir  and  Man- 
nert  hate  done)  with  the  Ferrah  Bud,  which  does 
fall  into  the  Lake  Zarah.  (Wilson,  Ariona,  p.  150 ; 
Kinneir,  Mem.  of  Map  of  Persia , p.  172.)  [V.] 

ARIZANTI  ('Apifarrol,  Her.  i.  101),  one  of 
the  six  tribes  of  ancient  Media  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus. The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Arya- 
Zantu  “of  noble  race.*  (Bopp,  VergL  Gr.  i.  p.  213.) 
Chrysantas  ( Xpinrarras , Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  3.  § 5)  is 
a name  of  similar  origin  and  signification.  [V.J 

AR'M EN E ('Apixivg  or  *A ppirri : Eth. ' App.tvauos'). 
Stephanos  (s.  v.  ’Appivrj')  observes  that  Xenophon  in 
the  Anabasis  (vL  1.  § 15)  writes  it  ’Appiinj  (5id 
row  »}).  The  Ten  Thousand  on  their  return  anchored 
their  ships  here,  and  stayed  five  days.  The  place 
belonged  to  the  Sinopians.  It  was  50  stadia  west 
of  Sinope  (Swab),  and  bad  a port.  (Strab.  p.  545.) 
A small  river,  named  Ochoebancs  by  Marcian  (p.72), 
and  named  also  Ochthoroanes  in  the  Anonymous 
Peri  pi  us,  and  Ocheracnus  by  Scylax,  falls  into  the 
harbour.  [G.  L.] 

ARME'NIA  ('Ap^tvla:  Eth.  ’Apfifrios,  Arme- 
nius,  Anne niac us).  There  is  so  much  difficulty  in 
filing  the  natural  limits  of  the  country  designated 
by  this  name,  that  its  political  boundaries  have  been 
exposed  to  continual  changes. 

If  taken  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  the 
Euphrates  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  central 
line  of  the  country  known  to  the  ancients  as  Ar- 
menia. E.  of  tills  river  it  extended  as  far  as  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  again  W.,  over  a part  of  what  is 
usually  considered  as  Asia  Minor.  Tho  former  of 
these  two  great  portions  was  almost  universally 
known  as  Armenia  Major,  and  the  latter  went  under 
the  title  of  Armenia  Minor. 

The  native  and  Byzantine  historians  make  use  of 
many  subdivisions,  the  names  of  which  they  men- 
tion ; but  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  confine 
themselves  to  those  two  great  divisions  originally 
made,  it  would  seem,  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  (Ptol.  v.  7.  § 13 ; Plin.  vi.  9.) 

In  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  allusion  to  Armenia 
by  name,  though  we  meet  with  the  following  Hebrew 
designations,  referring  to  it  either  as  a whole,  or 
to  particular  districts.  (1.)  Tooarmaji,  a name 
which  not  only  appears  in  the  Ethnographic  table 
in  Genesis  (x.  3 ; comp.  1 Ckron.  i.  6),  but  also  in 
Ezekiel  (xxviii.  6),  where  it  is  classed  along  with 
Gomer,  and  (xxvii.  14)  by  the  side  of  Mcshech  and 
Tubal.  It  is  curious  enough  that  the  national  tra- 
ditions speak  of  one  common  progenitor  of  this  name. 
However  little  credit  may  be  assigned  to  the  Armenian 
Chronicles,  as  regards  the  remote  period  of  their  his- 
tory, there  can  be  little  question  but  that  the  Togarmah 
of  Scripture  belongs  to  this  country.  (2.)  Ararat, 
the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  which  the  Ark 
reeled  ( Gen.  viii.  4) ; to  which  the  sons  of  Senac- 
cherib  fled  after  murdering  their  father  (2  Kings, 
xix.  37 ; Isa.  xxxvii.  38);  and  one  of  the  kingdoms 
summoned  along  with  Minni  and  Ashkenas  to  arm 
against  Babylon  (Jer.  fi.  27).  The  province  of 
Ararat  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 
according  to  the  native  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene 
(Uistor.  Armen,  ii.  c.  6,  p.  90),  divided  into  twenty 
provinces.  (3.)  Muon,  cited  above  (Jer.  1.  c.), 
and  probably  the  same  as  tbe  Minyas,  with  regard 
to  which  and  the  accompanying  traditions  about 
the  Deluge  Josephus  (A  ah?,  i.  1 , § 6)  quotes  Nicholas 
of  Damascus.  (RosenmQller,  Bill.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 
p.  25 1 ). 

Herodotus  (v.  52)  represents  Armenia  as  having 
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Cilicia  for  its  border  on  the  W.,  being  separated 
from  this  country  by  the  Euphrates.  Towards  tho 
N.  it  included  the  sources  of  the  same  river 
(i.  180).  The  limits  to  the  S.  and  E.  were  not 
distinctly  defined,  probably  Mount  Marius  separated 
it  from  Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Ararat  from  the 
country  of  the  Saspircs,  who  occupied  the  valley 
traversed  by  the  Araxes.  (Rennel,  Gtog.  Herod. 
vol.  i.  p.  369.) 

In  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  Armenia  is  bounded  to  the 
S.  by  Mesopotamia  and  the  Taurus ; on  the  E.  by 
Great  Media  and  Atropatene ; on  the  N.  by  tho 
Iberes  and  Albani,  with  Mounts  Parachoatras  and 
Caucasus ; on  the  W.  by  the  Tibareni,  Mts.  Pa- 
ryadres  and  Skydises  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Armenia, 
and  the  country  on  the  Euphrates  which  separated 
Armenia  from  Cappadocia  and  Commagene.  Strabo 
(p.  530)  quotes  Theophanes  for  the  statement  that 
Armenia  was  100  schoeni  in  breadth,  and  200 
schoeni  in  length  ; the  schoenus  here  is  reckoned  at 
40  stadia.  He  objects  to  this  admeasurement,  and 
assigning  the  same  number  of  schoeni  to  its  length, 
allows  50  for  its  breadth.  Neither  statement,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  is  correct  (see  Grosk uni’s  note); 
as  at  no  period  was  its  superficies  so  extended  as 
Theophanes  or  Strabo  would  make  it.  The  rough 
and  inaccurate  statements  of  Pliny  (L  c.),  and  Justin 
(xiii.  2)  are  equally  wide  of  the  truth. 

In  a natnral  division  of  the  country  Armenia 
takes  its  place  as  belonging  to  the  N.  Highlands  of 
the  gigantic  plateau  of  Inin,  extending  in  the  form 
of  a triangle  between  the  angles  of  three  seas,  the 
Caspian,  the  Block  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Scandcroon. 
This  great  separate  mass  forms  an  elevated  plateau, 
from  which  the  principal  mountains,  rivers  and  val- 
leys of  W.  Asia  diverge  towards  the  four  seas  at  the 
furthermost  extremities.  Its  plains  rise  to  7,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  summits 
of  Mt.  Ararat,  which  overtop  the  plains,  attain  the 
height  of  17,260  English  feet.  If  wc  look  at  the 
more  striking  objects,  — the  mountains,  it  will  bo 
seen  that  several  great  branches  quit  the  high  land 
about  the  springs  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
take  different  directions ; but  chiefly  E.  S.  and  W. 
from  the  summits  of  Ararat.  Ararat,  the  common 
root  from  which  these  branches  spring,  raises  its 
snow-clad  summits  in  a district  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  larger  plain 
10  miles  in  width  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  is 
covered  with  lava,  and  the  formation  of  the  mass 
itself  indicates  the  presence  of  that  volcanic  agency 
which  caused  the  great  earthquake  of  1840.  Two 
vast  conical  peaks  rising  far  above  all  others  iu 
the  neighbourhood,  form  the  great  centre  of  the 
“ Mountains  of  Ararat,”  the  lower  one  is  steeper 
and  more  pointed  than  the  higher,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a sloping  plain  on  the  NW.  side.  The 
ascent  of  the  greater  one  is  easier,  and  the  summits 
have  been,  in  effect,  gained  by  the  German  traveller 
Parrot. 

The  difficulties  of  the  ascent  are  considerable,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  local  and  expressive  name,  of 
Aghri  Tdgh,  or  painful  mountain.  Though  a vol- 
cano, it  has  no  crater,  and  bears  no  evidenco  of  any 
recent  eruption ; it  is,  however,  composed  entirely 
of  volcanic  matter, — consisting  of  different  varieties 
of  igneous  rocks.  It  seems  to  be  a subaqueous 
volcano  of  extreme  antiquity,  retaining  no  traces  of 
the  movements  by  which  its  materials  have  been 
brought  into  their  present  position. 

The  first  of  the  numerous  chains  which  descend 
r 4 
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from  this  culminating  point  of  the  whole  system,  is 
the  elevated  range,  forming  the  backbone  of  the 
Assyrian  mountains,  which,  with  its  principal  rami- 
fications, is  the  scat  of  the  valleys,  containing  a largo 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  This 
ridge  runs  from  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Ararat  at  its 
northern  extremity,  in  a SSE.  direction  between  the 
Lakes  of  Vdn  and  Urumiyah,  along  the  W.  side  of 
Azerbaijan,  the  ancient  Atropatene,  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  province.  This  main  range  of  Kurdistan 
is  identified  with  the  chain  which  Strabo  (p.  522) 
says  some  called  the  Gordyaenn  Mountains,  and  to 
which  Mt.  Masins  belongs,  having  on  the  S.  the 
cities  of  Nisibis  and  Tigranocerta.  It  is  composed 
of  red  sandstone  and  basalt,  terminating  in  needle 
points  at  a considerable  elevation,  while  the  irregular 
sides  are  frequently  wooded,  and  form  basins  or 
amphitheatres.  From  this  chain  branches  diverge 
towards  the  W.  These  assume  the  form  of  an  acute 
triangle,  which  has  its  apex  W.  of  the  Euphrates, 
its  base  resting  on  the  Kurdistan  range,  while  its 
sides  are  formed  by  portions  of  the  ranges  of  Taurus 
and  Antitaurus.  The  S.  branches  constitute  what 
was  properly  called  the  Taurus,  and  those  to  the  N. 
the  Antitaurus.  Antitaurus  extends  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Coimnagene  (/■'/  Boston ),  and  Melitene 
(Mdlatiyah)  towards  the  N.,  enclosing  Sophene  in 
a valley  between  it  and  Taurus  Proper.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  521.)  This  statement  corresponds  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  range  running  W.  from  Mt  Ararat 
in  two  parallel  chains  to  Deyddm,  where  it  separates 
into  several  branches,  the  upper  one  taking  a general 
W.  direction,  having  to  the  northward  the  grrat 
abutments  of  Aliges-Beg , Keban-Tdgh,  Kat-Tagh, 
with  others,  the  Paryadres  and  mountains  of  the 
Moschi  of  Stral>o  (/.  c.).  At  Deyddin,  the  S.  chain 
of  the  Antitaurus  bifurcates;  the  N.  branch  taking 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Murad;  and  the  lower 
range,  enclosing  the  S.  side  of  the  valley.  In  these 
different  ridges  limestone  and  gypsum  prevail,  with 
basalt  and  other  volcanic  rocks.  It  separates  Ar- 
menia from  Mesopotamia,  and  also  Acisilenc  from 
Sophene.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  521,  527.)  Near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  main  ridge  of  Kurdistdn , the  range 
designated  Taurus  Proper  diverges  from  the  Zagros 
in  two  almost  parallel  lines,  and  divides  Sophene 
and  part  of  Armenia  from  Mesopotamia.  (Strab. 
p.  522.)  The  formation  is  chiefly  of  limestone, 
with  red  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  occasionally 
jasper ; conical  bare  summits,  with  irregular  sides 
intersected  by  deep  valleys,  less  or  more  peopled,  are 
the  characteristics  of  that  portion  of  the  range  of 
Taurus  which  lies  E.  of  the  river  Tigris.  In  cross- 
ing Upper  Mesopotamia  the  Taurus  is  more  rocky 
and  less  continuous  than  before, — and  at  Mdrdin 
the  height  of  the  limestone  summit  of  Mount  Masius 
scarcely  exceeds  2,300  feet.  It  appears  from  the 
investigations  of  recent  travellers,  that  the  whole 
tract  of  country  comprehended  between  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  Seas  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  volcanic 
action.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  region,  at 
a period  not  very  remote,  geologically  speaking,  was 
at  one  time  covered  with  water,  which  formed  a vast 
inland  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  other  large 
sheets  of  water  are  the  remnants.  The  first  move- 
ment belongs  to  the  Jura  limestone,  or  oolitic  series; 
a subsequent  deposition  of  schistose  and  arenaceous 
sands  then  took  place,  which,  from  the  fossils  they 
contain,  are  identified  with  the  cretaceous  and  green 
sandstone  formations.  This  country  must  have  then 
presented  the  picture  of  a narrow  sea,  bounded  on 
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the  N.  by  the  chain  belonging  to  the  chalk  formation, 
and  to  the  S.  by  the  Jura  limestone  range,  the  result 
of  the  previous  upheaval.  At  this  epoch  the  vol- 
canic eruptions  began  which  have  so  much  modified 
the  surface  of  the  country.  The  eruption  of  these 
masses,  besides  filling  up  valleys,  has  in  other  parts 
of  the  chain  formed  great  circular  basins,  or  “ am- 
phitheatres,"— some  of  which  now  exist  as  lakes, 
while  others  have  been  filled  up  with  tertiary  de- 
posits, showing  the  prior  date  of  the  volcanic  rocks 
by  which  they  are  encircled.  Belonging  to  these  is 
the  volcanic  lake  of  Sevangha,  supposed  to  be  the 
Lychnitis  (Ai»x»’*Tir)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  § 8) 

, 5,000  feet  from  the  sea,  surrounded  by  trap  and 
porphyry  formations.  S\V.  of  this  lake  is  the  great 
volcanic  amphitheatre  of  Central  Armenia,  com- 
posing & circus  of  several  conical  mountains  con- 
taining craters.  As  the  lakes  of  Vdn  and  Uru- 
miyah have  no  outlet  it  may  be  conjectured  tliat 
they  were  produced  in  the  same  manner.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  basin  of  Central  Armenia  contains 
vast  deposits  of  rock-salt,  a further  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a great  salt  lake.  (Daubeny  on  Vol- 
canoes, p.  366.) 

The  high  mountains,  and  the  snows  with  which 
they  are  covered,  are  the  feeders  of  a considerable 
number  of  rivers.  The  elevated  plateau,  which 
extends  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Ararat  into  N.  Ar- 
menia ( Kurdistan ),  and  part  of  Asia  Minor,  contains 
the  sources  of  these  great  channels  of  communication 
from  Armenia  to  the  several  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  1.  The  Halts  has  its  sources  at  two  places, 
both  of  which  are  much  further  to  the  E.  than 
generally  represented  on  maps.  Of  these  sources 
the  most  northern  arc  on  the  sides  of  Gem  in  Beli- 
Tagh , but  the  others  are  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the 
Paryadres  or  Kara -Bel  group,  which  separates  tl>e 
springs  of  this  river  from  those  of  the  Euphrates. 
[Halys.] 

2.  The  A raxes,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  space  between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  takes  a SE.  course  till  it  is  joined 
by  the  Cyrus.  [Araxes  ; Cyrus.] 

3.  The  Acampsis  C'AtcaMif'it  ; Jordk , Arrian, 
Periplus;  Plin.  vi  4),  unites  the  waters  on  the  N. 
and  W.  sides  of  the  mountains,  containing  the  sources 
of  the  Cyrus,  Araxes,  Harpasus  and  W.  Euphrates, 
which  serve  as  drains  to  the  valleys  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  chain.  It  bounds  Colchis  to  the  W., 
and  is  probably  the  Bathys,  which,  according  to 
Pliny  (vi.  4),  is  a river  of  Colchis. 

4.  The  Tigris  (Tfypu)  has  in  Central  Armenia 
two  principal  sources,  both  of  which  spring  from 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Antitaurus,  near  those  of  the 
Araxes  and  Euphrates,  and  not  far  from  those  of 
the  Halys.  [Tigris.] 

5.  The  Centiutes  (Ken-p/wj*),  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  3.  § 1),  as  dividing  Armenia 
from  the  country  of  the  Cardnchi,  is  identified  with 
the  Buhtdnchdi,  a considerable  affluent  of  the  Tigris, 

6.  The  Euphrates,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  great  streams,  the  Afurddchdi 
and  the  Kurd  Su,  has  two  great  sources  in  the 
Armenian  mountains.  [Euphrates.] 

Among  the  lakes  of  Armenia  is  that  of  Arsexk 
('Aporjvi):  Vdn),  situated  in  the  S.  of  the  country 
towards  the  Tigris.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Arsissa  (L  e.), 
and  it  also  went  by  the  name  of  Thospites.  Sepa- 
rated from  it  to  the  E.  by  a chain  of  hills  lies  the 
lake  Mantianb  (Mayrtasdi:  Urumiyah)  of  Strabo 
(p.  529),  probably  the  same  as  the  Lake  of  Spauta 
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of  which  the  same  author  speaks  in  his  description 
of  Atropntene  (p.  523).  Near  Erivan  lies  the  Lake 
Goutchka,  or  Serangha,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  identified  with  the  Lychnitia  of  Pto- 
lemy (v.  13). 

Owing  to  the  height  of  the  table-land  and  the 
extreme  elevation  of  the  mountains  the  temperature 
of  Armenia  is  much  lower  than  that  of  other  regions 
situated  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
thousands  of  tributary  streams  which  feed  its  large 
rivers  carry  fertility  in  every  direction  through  its 
valleys.  Its  rich  pasture  lands  were  famous  for 
their  horses.  “ Horses  from  the  house  of  Togannah” 
are  enumerated  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  14),  among  other 
articles  brought  for  sale,  or  exchanged  at  Tyre. 
Strabo  (p.  529)  praises  the  breed,  and  states  that 
the  Armenian  satrap  presented  the  king  with  20,000 
young  horses  at  the  annual  feast  of  Mithra.  Strabo 
(/.  c.),  and  Pliny  (xxxvii.  23),  notice  the  wealth  of 
Armenia  in  the  precious  stones  and  metals ; Strabo, 
in  particular,  speaks  of  gold  mines  at  a place  called 
Kamlala  in  the  country  of  Hyspiratis,  probably  in 
the  N.  of  Armenia,  between  the  rivers  Kur  and 
Pha&is,  which  were  worked  by  the  natives  at  the 
time  of  Alexanders  expedition.  The  same  author 
informs  us  that  Pompeius  demanded,  as  a contri- 
bution from  Armenia,  6,000  talents  of  silver.  And 
we  are  told  that  the  Romans,  on  rcduciug  this  to 
one  of  their  provinces,  carried  king  Alavasdus  to 
Rome  in  golden  fetters.  (Philost.  Vita  Apollon. 
ii.  4.)  According  to  Pliny  (/.  c.)  the  whole  region 
was  divided  into  120  praefectures,  or  arr  parity  tai. 
Ptolemy  gives  the  names  of  twenty -one  of  these  sub- 
divisions ; Strabo  and  Tacitus  also  mention  certain 
names.  The  native  historian,  Moses  of  Chorenc, 
dirides  Armenia  Major  into  fifteen  provinces,  and 
187  subdivisions-  St.  Martin  (Mem.  sxtr  TArmenie, 
vol.  i.  p.  64)  enumerates  and  gives  the  names  of 
the  larger  divisions.  Malte-Bron  (Geoff.  Univer - 
stile.,  vol.  iii.  p.  120)  has  a table  of  these  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  and  compares  them  with  those 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed there  is  considerable  uncertainty  in  making 
out  and  explaining  the  presumed  correspondence. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  from  the  circumstance 
that  at  no  period  was  the  whole  of  this  region  com- 
prised under  one  government ; and  in  the  course  of 
its  history  wo  find  its  limits  exposed  to  continual 
changes.  At  the  present  day  Armenia  ia  divided 
among  Persia,  Russia  and  Turkey,  Mount  Ararat 
forming,  os  it  were,  the  central  boundary  stone  to 
these  three  empires. 

The  Armenians  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
race  ; their  dialect  is  allied  to  the  most  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  Arian  family : while  their  early  tra- 
ditions connect  them  with  the  history  of  the  Modes 
and  Persians,  they  are  a branch  of  the  stock  of  the 
people  of  Iran,  though  separated  from  them  at  an 
early  period.  (Prichard,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  178; 
comp.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p 577.)  Xenophon 
(Amtb.  iv.  5.  § 25)  describes  the  villages  of  Armenia, 
which  are  still  built  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 
(Kinneir,  Trav.  in  Armenia,  p.487.)  The  houses 
were  under  ground  ; the  mouth  resembling  that  of  a 
well,  hut  spacious  below ; there  was  an  entrance  dug 
fi>r  the  cattle,  but  the  inhabitants  descended  by 
ladders.  I j these  houses  were  goats,  sheep,  cows,  and 
fow  ls,  with  their  young.  There  was  also  wheat  and 
harlt-y,  vegetables  and  beer  in  jars,  in  which  the  malt 
itself  floated  even  with  the  brims  of  the  vessels,  and 
with  it  reeds  or  straws,  some  large  and  others  small, 
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without  joints.  These,  when  any  one  was  thirsty, 
he  was  to  take  into  his  mouth,  and  suck ; the  liquor 
was  strong,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  to  those  who 
were  used  to  it.  The  same  author  speaks  of  the 
intense  cold.  Plutarch  (Lucull,  32),  in  his  account 
of  the  invasion  of  Armenia  by  Lucullus,  states  that 
before  the  close  of  the  autumnal  equinox  the  weather 
became  as  severe  as  in  the  midst  of  winter;  the 
whole  country  was  covered  with  snow,  the  rivers 
were  frozen ; and  at  night  the  army  was  compelled 
to  encamp  in  damp  mnddy  spots,  wet  with  melting 
snow.  The  religion  of  Armenia  appears  to  have 
been  made  up  of  elements  derived  partly  from  the 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  partly  from  Eastern  Nature- 
worship,  with  certain  rites  of  Scythian  origin. 
Their  chief  deity  was  Aramazt,  the  Ormuzd  of  the 
Magian  system,  but  their  temples  were  crowded 
with  statues,  and  their  altars  reeked  with  animal 
sacrifices ; usages  revolting  to  the  purer  Magianinm 
of  Persia.  The  Babylonian  impersonation  of  the 
passive  principle  of  generation,  Anaites  or  Anahid, 
was  one  of  their  most  celebrated  divinities ; and  at 
the  funeral  of  their  great  king  Artaces,  many  persons 
had  immolated  themselves,  after  the  Scythian  or 
Gctic  custom,  upon  his  body.  (Milman,  Hist,  of 
Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  320  ; Chamich,  A vdalV s Trans. 
vol.  L p.  145.)  It  has  now  been  satisfactorily 
shown  that  Armenia  was  the  first  nation  which 
embraced  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  king, 
the  nobles,  and  the  people;  and  the  remark  of  Gibbon 
( Vindication,  Misc.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  577),  “ that 
the  renowned  Tiridates,  the  hero  of  the  East,  may 
dispute  with  Constantine  the  honour  of  being  tho 
first  sovereign  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion.” 
placed  beyond  all  question.  About  a.  d.  276,  the 
king  Tiridates,  of  the  race  of  the  Arsacidae,  was 
converted  by  St.  Gregory,  sumamed  the  Illuminator 
(Diet,  of  Bioff.  s.  r.),  like  himself  of  the  race  of  the 
Arsacidae,  bnt  descended  from  a collateral  branch  of 
that  family,  which  had  lung  occupied  the  throne  of 
Persia.  (St.  Martin,  Add.  to  Ia  Beau , Hist,  du 
B as- Empire,  vol.  L p.76;  Mim.sur  fArmenie, 
vol.  i.  p.  305.)  In  a.  d.  311  Tiridates  had  to  sus- 
tain a war  against  the  Emperor  Maximinns,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hatred  of  the  latter  against  Chris- 
tianity. (Euseb.  H.  E.  ix.  8.)  During  the  early 
ages  of  the  Empire  Armenia  was  always  an  object 
of  open  struggle  or  secret  iutrigne  between  the  con- 
flicting powers  of  Parthia  and  Rome.  Every  suc- 
cessful invasion,  or  other  means  by  which  Persian 
predominance  in  Armenia  was  established,  was  the 
signal  for  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  persecutions, 
which  were  endured  with  the  most  Christian  and 
patriotic  heroism  by  this  unhappy  people.  The 
V’ art o bed,  or  patriarch  of  Armenia,  fell  the  first 
victim  to  the  sword  of  the  Persian,  and  was  also  the 
first  to  raise  the  standard  of  independence.  The 
melancholy  acknowledgment  must,  however,  be  made 
that  the  Gospel  did  not  triumph  unaccompanied  by 
persecution  on  tho  part  of  tho  Christians.  The 
province  of  Dare,  the  sacred  region  of  the  Arme- 
nians, crowded  with  their  national  temples,  made  a 
stem  and  resolute  resistance.  The  priests  fought 
for  their  ancient  faith,  and  it  was  only  by  the  sword 
that  chnrcbes  could  be  established  in  that  district. 

An  interesting  picture  of  the  religious  wars  which 
were  waged  in  Armenia  is  given  in  the  History  of 
Vartan.  (Trans,  by  C.  F.  Neumann.)  The  Ar- 
menian church  adopted  the  dt*trine*  of  Eutycbes 
and  the  Monophjsites,  or  Jacobites,  as  they  were 
called,  after  the  revival  of  their  opinions  in  the  6th 
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century,  under  Jacob  Baradoeus,  bishop  of  Edessa, 

to  which  it  continues  to  adhere. 

Little  or  no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
accounts  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  giro 
of  the  origin  of  the  Armenians.  Herodotus  (vii.  73), 
in  mentioning  the  fact  that  a body  of  this  people 
served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  expresses  his  opinion 
that  the  Armenians  were  a colony  of  Phrygians. 
According  to  others  they  are  to  be  considered  of 
Thessalian  origin.  (Strab.  pp.  503,  530;  Justin, 
xlii.  3;  Tac.  Ann.  vL  34.)  The  history  of  the 
Armenian  nation,  though  not  so  important  or  so 
interesting  as  that  of  other  Eastern  kingdoms,  should 
be  studied  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  great 
empires,  which  successively  established  themselves 
in  this  region. 

This  country  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  con- 
tinual wars,  either  when  its  kings  defended  their 
independence  against  Persians,  Greeks,  Arabs  and 
others,  or  when  they  stood  passive  spectators  of  the 
great  struggles  which  were  to  deride  the  fate  of 
Asia.  Passing  over  Tigranes,  the  national  hero  and 
friend  of  Cyrus  the  Elder  (Diet,  of  Biog.  voL  iii. 
p.  1129),  we  find  but  little  mention  of  Armenia  till 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  Greek  his- 
torians, though  from  this  period  to  that  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  recourse 
most  be  had  to  them,  us  the  national  chroniclers  are 
silent  on  the  history  of  this  epoch.  A Persian, 
named  Mitbrenes,  was  appointed  governor  by  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  (Arrian,  Antib.  iii.  16.) 
Availing  themselves  of  the  dissensions  between  the 
generals  of  Alexander,  the  Armenians  threw  off  the 
yoke  under  Ardoates  (n.c.  317),  but  after  his  death 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Seleucidae.  Subse- 
quently (b.  c.  190),  two  Armenian  nobles,  Artaxias 
and  Zariadris,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment, 
when  Antiochus  the  Great  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  freed  their  country  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Syrian  kings.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
country  was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ar- 
menia Major  and  Armenia  Minor.  Artaxias  became 
king  of  Armenia  Major,  and  Zariadris  of  Armenia 
Minor.  The  Sophcnian  Artancs,  or  Amices,  a de- 
scendant of  Zariadris,  was  conquered,  and  deposed 
by  Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia  Major,  who  thus 
became  ruler  of  the  two  Armenia*.  (Strab.  xi. 
pp.  528,  531.)  The  descendants  of  Artaxias  reigned 
in  Armenia  till  their  conquest  by  the  Arsacidae,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  kings  of  that  family.  For 
the  history  of  Armenia  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Arsacidae,  from  b.  c.  149  to  A.  D.  428,  full  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Biog.  (vol.  i. 
p.  361,  soq.),  with  an  account  of  the  dynasties, 
which  for  a period  uf  almost  a thousand  years 
reigned  in  this  country  after  the  fall  of  the  Ar- 
sacidae. This  later  history,  till  the  death  of  the 
last  king  of  Armenia,  at  Paris,  a.d.  1393,  has  been 
detailed  by  St.  Martin,  along  with  chronological 
tables  and  lists  of  the  different  kings  and  patriarchs. 

Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  gives  a list  of  Armenian  towns, 
most  of  which  are  never  met  with  in  history,  and 
their  site  remains  unknown.  The  towns  which  are 
best  known  in  connection  with  the  writers  of  Greece 
and  Koine  are : Aetaxata,  or  Artaxiasata ; Ti- 
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cp.rta  ; Akmosata  ; Autaoeika  ; Naxuaxa  ; 
Morunda;  Buaxa;  Bizabda;  A mi  i>a.  (Ritter, 
ErdJcunde,  vol.  x. ; St.  Martin,  3 firm,  tur  tAr- 
menie;  Cheaney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.;  Kinneir, 
Memoirs  qf  the  Persian  Empire , and  Travels 
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in  Armenia;  Morier,  Travels  in  Persia , vol.  i. • 
Her  Porter,  Travels;  London  Journal,  Geog.  vols.iii. 
vi.  x.;  Grote’s  Greece , ix.  p.  157.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARME'NIAE  PYLAE  (’Ajyurfor  ntfAoi),  the 
Armenian  gates  of  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  ii.  p.  80), 
are  identified  by  modern  geographers  with  Gergen 
Kal’ah-si,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus.  The  Euphrates, 
sweeping  round  through  Mount  Taurus,  a few  miles 
above  Dtrisko , attains  at  that  point  its  most  easterly 
curve,  rolls  over  rapids  immediately  above  the  village 
so  named,  and  then  turning  again  below  the  cliff  of 
the  castle  of  Gergen , passes  through  a very  narrow 
gorge  above  400  feet  in  depth.  This  is  the  second 
repulse  the  river  meets  with,  as  the  first  is  placed  at 
Tomisa  (Tokhma-Su).  (Ritter,  Erdkunde , vol.  x. 
p.  985.)  The  beds  in  the  lower  valley  consist  of 
red  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate  supporting 
limestone.  (Ainsworth,  London  Geog,  Journal, 
vol.  x.  p.  333;  Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  voL  i.  pp. 
70,71,293,350.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARME'NIUM  (’A ppiviov:  Magula),  a town  of 
Pclasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated  between  Pherae  and 
Larissa,  near  the  lake  BoebeTs,  said  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Armenus,  who  accompanied  Jason  to 
Asia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  country  of  Armenia. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  tale,  like 
so  many  others,  arose  from  the  accidental  similarity 
of  the  names.  “ The  Magula  is  a circular  eminence 
three  quarters  of  a mile  in  circumference,  which  has 
some  appearance  of  having  been  surrounded  with 
walls;  and  where  though  little  is  observable  at  pre- 
sent except  broken  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient 
pottery,  these  are  in  such  an  abundance  as  lam  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  an  Hellenic  site.”  (Strab. 
xi.  pp.  503,  530 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  451.) 

ABMONI'ACUS  {Tab.  r*ut.),  A'KJfUA  (Plin. 
v.  3.  s.  2 : Mafrag ),  a river  of  Numidia,  between 
Hippo  Regius  and  the  Tusca.  [P.  S.] 

ARMOTUCI  or  ARMO'RICAE  CIYTTATES 
(Caes.  B.  G.  v.  53),  are  those  people  of  the  Celtica  of 
Caesar  who  occupied  the  coast  between  the  I/nre  and 
the  Seine.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  or, 
“ on  ” or  “ Dear,”  and  mor,  “ the  sea.”  The  same  ele- 
ment appears  in  the  term  Marini,  who  occupied  the 
coast  about  Calais.  It  is  likely  enough,  therefore,  that 
Armorica  had  not  a very  definite  geographical  signi- 
fication. In  the  great  rising  of  the  Galli  (vii.  75) 
Caesar  speaks  of  all  the  states  which  border  on  the 
ocean,  and  which  are  called,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, Armoricae:  he  enumerates  the  Curiosolites, 
Rbedones,  Ambibari,  Caletcs,  Osisinii,  Lemovices 
(as  it  stands  in  the  texts),  Veneti,  and  Unelli. 
For  Lemovices  we  should  read  Lexovii,  or  omit  the 
name.  The  Caletes  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.  In  this  passage 
Caesar  does  not  mention  the  Nannetes,  who  were 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Loire,  near  the  mouth.  The 
Ambibari  in  Caesar’s  list  arc  a doubtful  name.  We 
must  add  the  Abrincatui,  Viducasses,  Baioc asses, 
and  perhaps  the  Corisopiti,  to  the  list  of  the  Ar- 
moric  states.  These  states  seem  to  have  formed  a 
kind  of  confederation  in  Caesar's  time,  or  at  least  to 
have  been  united  by  a common  feeling  of  danger  and 
interest.  They  were  a maritime  people,  and  com- 
manded the  seas  and  their  ports.  The  most  powerful 
state  was  the  Veneti.  [Veneti.]  The  name  Ar- 
morica in  the  middle  ages  was  limited  to  Bretagne. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  says  Aquitanica,  Areniorica  ante* 
dicta,”  and  he  says  nothing  of  the  Armoricae  Civi- 
tates  of  Caesar.  This  lodes  very  like  a blunder 
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Strabo  (p.  194)  mentions  a division  of  the  Belgae, 
whom  ire  calls  napswrtoMTtu;  and  he  particularly 
names  the  Veneti  and  Osismii.  They  are  therefore 
the  Armorid.  [Q.  L."| 

ARMO'SOTA  or  ARSAMO'SOTA  (’ Ap/itoora, 
Polyb.  viii.  25;  'Apaapbaora,  Ptol.  v.  13;  Armosota, 
Plin.vi.9;  Areaniosata^Tac.Aiuki/.xv.  10;  Spanheim, 
de  Utu  Numm.  p.  903,  has  a coin  of  M.  Aurelias, 
■with  the  epigraph  APMACAITTHNflN),  a town  of 
Armenia,  situated  near  the  Euphrates.  (Plin.  I.  c.)  In 
the  times  of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  it  formed  the 
thema  or  military  district  of  Asmoeat,  which  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Handsith  or  Chauzith.  (Const 
Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp.  c.  50,  p.  182,  ed.  Meurs.) 
Hitter  (Erdkunde,  voL  xi.  p.  107)  places  it  in  So- 
phene  (Khar pat),  and  considers  that  it  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  modem  Seri , — the  Tigran  ocerta 
of  D'Anville.  (Lieut.  Col.  Sheil,  London  Grog.  Soc.  1 
Tol  viii.  pk  77 ; St.  Martin,  Mem.  tur  tArmenie, 
▼oh  i.  p.  106.)  [E.  B.J.] 

ARMOZON  PROM.  [Harmozon.J 

ARNA  ("A pea:  Eth.  Amas-iitis),  a dty  of 
Umbria,  mentioned  both  by  Silius  Itolicua  and 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the 
Arnates  among  the  inland  towns  of  that  province. 
(Sil.  Ital.  viii.  458;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 54;  Plin.  iii.  14. 
s.  19.)  Both  Silius  and  Ptolemy  associate  it  with 
Hbipellum,  Mevania,  and  other  cities  in  the  western 
part  of  Umbria;  and  the  inscriptions  discovered  at 
Civiuda  d Amo.  a small  town  on  a hill  about  5 
miles  E.  of  Perugia,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tiber,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  occupies  the  site 
of  Arm.  Some  remains  of  a temple  still  exist 
there,  and  besides  inscriptions,  some  of  which  attest 
it*  municipal  rank,  numerous  miuor  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  discovered  cm  the  spot.  (Clu- 
ver.  I ted.  p 626;  Vermiglioli,  DtlT  antica  Citta 
<£  Arm i U mbro-  Etnuca,  8vo.,  Perugia,  1800; 
Orell.  Inter.  90,  91.)  Cluverius  and  others  have 
supposed  the  Ahama,  or  Adliama  of  Livy  (x.  25), 
to  be  the  same  with  Arna,  but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake.  [Ah ARNA.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARNA.  [Xarthus.] 

ARNAE  ( Aprai),  a town  in  the  Macedonian 
Chalddice,  a days  march  from  Anion  and  Bro- 
miseus ; but  its  site  is  uncertain.  (Thuc.  hr.  103.) 
Leake  supposes  Araae  to  be  the  same  as  the  place 
called  Csbtrna  by  Stepbanus  («.  v.  KdKapva),  the 
existence  of  which  near  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
shown  by  the  name  Tunis  C&lamaea,  which  Mela 
(it  3)  mentions  as  between  the  Sttymon  and  the 
harbour  Capras.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
P-  170.) 

ARNE  (*A prr)  : Eth.  'Apvtuot).  1.  The  chief 
town  of  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  in  Thessaly,  which 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Arne,  a 
daughter  of  Aeolus.  (Pans.  ix.  40.  § 5.)  The  town 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  three  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war.  (Diod.  iv.  67.)  According 
to  Thucydides  (i.  12)  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  were 
expelled  from  Arne  by  the  Thessalians  sixty  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  settled  in  the  country 
called  Boeoria  after  them ; but  other  writers,  in- 
verting the  order  of  events,  represent  the  Thessalian 
Arne  as  founded  by  Boeotians,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  country  by  the  Pelasgiam.  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  401, 411,  413  ; Steph.  B.  s.  e.)  K.  0.  M tiller 
has  brought  forward  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Aeolian  Boeotians  occupied  the  centre  of  Thes- 
saly, and  nearly  the  same  district  as  the  Thesaaliotis 
of  later  times ; and  his  views  are  confirmed  by 
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Leake’s  discovery  of  the  site  of  Cikrii'M  (Kdptov), 
which,  according  to  Stepbanns  B.  (s.  v.  "A pnj)  was 
identical  with  Arne,  and  which  must  be  placed 
at  Matardnga , between  the  Epineus  or  Apidanua, 
and  a tributary  of  that  river,  probably  the  ancient 
Curalius.  For  details  see  Cierilm.  (Mtiller,  Do- 
riant , vol.  ii.  p.  475,  seq.  transl. ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  500,  seq.) 

2.  A town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (fl. 
ii.  507),  and  probably  founded  by  the  Boeotians 
after  their  expulsion  from  Thessaly.  Some  of  the 
aucients  identified  this  Boeotian  Arne  with  Chae- 
roneia  (Pans.  ix.  40.  § 5),  others  with  Acraephium 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  413)  ; and  others  again  supposed  that 
it  ha/1  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Copaia  (Strab.  i.  p.  59,  ix.  p.413.) 

ARNEAE  ('Apveoi:  Eth.  ’Apsedrijs),  a small 
city  of  Lycia  mentioned  by  Capito  in  his  Jtaurica. 
(Steph.  t.  v.  'Apvtal.)  It  is  supposed  to  bo  at  a 
place  called  Emets,  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  about 
36°  26'  N.  lat.  There  are  said  to  be  remains  there. 
(Spratt’s  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  1 0 1 , and  the  Map.)  [G.L.] 

ARNISSA  £ Apvicroa),  a town  of  Macedonia 
in  the  province  Eordaea,  probably  in  the  vale  of 
C strovo , at  tho  entrance  of  the  pass  over  the  moun- 
tains which  separated  Lyncestis  from  Eorduea. 
(Thuc.  iv.  108 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  315,  seq.) 

ARNON  (’A pvur,  LXX. : Wady-el-Mojib),  a 
river  which  separates  Trans-Jordanic  Palestine  from 
Moab.  (Num.  xxi.  13,  26;  Deut.  ii.  24,  iii.  8,16; 
Josh.  xii.  1 ; Isa.  xvi.  2;  Jer.  xlviii.  20.)  Its  prin- 
cipal source  is  a little  to  tho  NE.  of  Katrane  (Burk- 
hardt,  p.  373;  comp.  Joseph.  AnL  iv.  5.  § 1),  whence 
it  pursues  a circuitous  course  into  the  Head  Sea, 
flowing  in  a rocky  bed,  which  in  summer  is  almost 
dried  up,  but  huge  masses  of  rock  tom  from  the 
banks  mark  its  impetuosity  during  the  rainy  season. 
(Robinson,  Palestine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  206,  213,  569; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  461.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARNUS  ("/i pvo%:  Amo),  the  principal  river  of 
Tuscany,  and  next  to  the  Tiber  the  moat  consider- 
able river  of  Central  Italy.  Strabo  describes  it  as 
flowing  from  Arretium,  and  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  rising  near  that  city;  but  its  real  sources  are 
nearly  30  miles  further  to  the  N.,  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  groups  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  now  called 
Monte  Falterona.  From  thence  it  has  a course 
nearly  due  S.  till  it  approaches  within  a few  miles 
of  Arezzo  (Arretium),  when  it  turns  abruptly  to 
the  NW.,  and  pursues  this  direction  for  about  30 
miles,  as  far  as  Pontassie re,  where  it  again  makes 
a sudden  turn,  and  from  thence  holds  its  course 
nearly  due  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  In  this 
latter  part  of  its  course  it  flowed  under  the  walls  of 
Florentia,  and  the  more  ancient  city  of  Pisa; 
immediately  below  which  it  received,  in  ancient 
times,  the  waters  of  the  Auser,  or  Serchio,  which 
now  pursue  their  own  separate  course  to  the  sea. 
[Auskr.]  Strabo  gives  an  exaggerated  account 
of  the  violent  agitation  produced  by  the  confluence 
of  the  two  streams,  which  may,  however,  have  been 
at  times  very  considerable,  when  they  were  both 
swoln  by  floods.  (Strab.  v.  p.222;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.8;  Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mirab.  § 92;  Rntil.  I tin.  i. 
566.)  Still  more  extraordinary  is  his  statement 
that  the  stream  of  the  Amos  was  divided  into  three, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course;  though  some  writers 
have  maintained  that  a part  of  its  waters  formerly 
turned  off  near  Arretium,  and  flowed  through  the 
Vol  di  Chiana  into  the  Tiber.  [Claris.]  Its 
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mouth  was  distant,  according  to  Strabo,  only  20  | 
stadia  from  Pisa;  an  estimate,  probably,  below 
the  truth,  but  the  coast  line  has  certainly  receded 
considerably,  from  the  constant  accumulation  of 
sand.  The  present  mouth  of  the  Amo , which  is 
abovo  six  miles  below  Pisa,  is  an  artificial  channel, 
cut  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  (Tar- 
gioni-Tozzetti,  Viaggi  in  Toscana,  vol.  ii.  pp.96,  97.) 
The  whole  length  of  its  course  is  about  140  Italian, 
or  175  Roman,  miles. 

The  Amo  receives  in  its  course  numerous  tri- 
butary streams,  but  of  none  of  these  have  the 
ancient  names  been  preserved  to  us.  It  has  always 
been  subject  to  violent  floods,  and  inundates  the 
flat  country  on  its  hanks  throughout  the  lower  part 
of  its  course.  This  must  have  been  the  case  in 
ancient  times  to  a still  greater  extent,  and  thus 
wore  formed  the  marshes  through  which  Hannibal 
found  so  much  difficulty  in  forcing  his  way  on  his 
march  to  Arretium.  (PoL  iii.  78,  79;  Liv.  xxii. 
2,  3.)  Strabo,  indeed,  supposes  these  marshes  to 
have  been  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Padus  (v.  p.  217);  but  this 
seems  to  be  certainly  a mistake;  Livy  expressly 
refers  them  to  the  Aruus,  and  this  position  is  at 
least  equally  consistent  with  the  narrative  of  Poly- 
bius, who  affords  no  distinct  statement  on  the  point. 
(Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  181;  Vau- 
doncourt,  Hitt,  deg  Campagncs  dAnnibal,  vol.  i. 
pp.  136, 156.)  The  marshy  Likes,  called  the  Paduli 
di  Fuctcchio  and  di  Bientina,  still  existing  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  N.  bank  of  the  Amo,  are 
evidently  the  remains  of  a state  of  things  formerly 
much  more  extensively  developed.  At  a still  earlier 
period  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  or  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Faesulae,  in  the  centre  of  which 
now  stands  the  city  of  Florence , was  likewise  a 
marsh,  and  that  the  narrow  rocky  gorge  through 
which  the  river  now  escapes  (just  below  the  village 
of  Signa,  10  miles  from  Florence)  was  formed,  or 
at  least  widened,  by  artificial  means.  (Niebuhr, 
Vortrdge  ub.  Vdlker  u.  Lander,  p.  339.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AHOA'NIUS  (’Apodvioj),  the  name  of  three  rivers 
in  Arcadia.  1.  Or  Oldius  ('OAfroj),  called  Axias 
(’Aviat)  by  Strabo,  a river  rising  in  the  mountains  to 
the  north  of  Pheneus,  and  falling  into  some  caverns 
called  katavothra,  near  the  latter  city.  When  these 
caverns  happened  to  be  blocked  up,  the  waters  of  the 
river  overflowed  the  whole  plain,  and  communicated 
with  the  Ladon  and  the  Alpheius.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
389;  Pans.  viii.  14.  §3,  15.  §6.) 

2.  (Katzttna\  a tributary  of  the  Ladon,  and 
flowing  past  the  western  side  of  Clcitor.  (Pans.  viii. 
19.  § 4,  21.  § 1.)  Polybius  (iv.  70),  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  river,  properly  describes  it 
a»  an  impetuous  torrent  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. The  trout  in  the  Aro&nius  are  said  to  have 
sung  like  thrushes.  (Pans.  viii.  21.  §2;  Athen. 
viii.  p.  331,  e.;  Plin.  ix.  19;  Leake,  Morea , vol.  ii. 
pp.  241, 263,  seq.)  This  river  rose  iu  the  Aroanian 
mountains  (fi/nj  'Apodvia,  Paus.  viii.  18.  § 7),  now 
called  Khelmos,  which  is  7726  feet  in  height. 
(Leake,  Peloponncsiaca,  p.  203.) 

3.  A tributary  of  the  Erymanthus,  flowing  on  one 
side  of  Psophis.  (Paus.  viii.  24.  § 3.) 

AROE.  [Patrae.] 

AROER,  a city  of  the  Amoritcs  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Amon  ( Wady-d-Mojib')  (DeuL 
ii.  36,  iii.  12),  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (A 'umb. 
xxxii.  34).  Eusebius  says  that  the  site  of  the  city 
existed  in  his  day  on  the  top  of  a hill  (Onomast. 
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I 9.  r.).  And  Burckhardt  was  shown,  on  the  top  of  the 
precipice  which  forms  the  northern  brink  of  tba 
Wndy-eLMojib,  the  ruins  of  Araayr,  which  he  con- 
cludes to  be  the  Arocr  of  the  Scriptures.  ( Travels, 
p.  372.)  [G.W.] 

ARCXMATA  PROMONTO'RIUM  (’A ptfiar* 
tijtpov  koI  ln*6piov,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 10;  "Apwpa,  Steph. 
R.  s.  v. ; Arrian,  Perip.  Mar.  Eryth.  7,  8,  17,  33 : 
Elk.  'Apesptvs:  the  modern  Cap  Guardafui),  was 
the  easternmost  headland  of  Africa,  in  lat.  11°  X. 
The  promontory  was  a continuation  of  Mount  Ele- 
phas,  and  the  town  Arumata  was  the  principal  city 
in  the  Regio  Cinnamonifera  (r?  Kiwapo<f>bpos  xc#Pa> 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  774.)  Ptolemy,  indeed  (iv.  7.  § 34), 
places  the  region  of  cinnamon  and  spices  further  to 
the  west  and  nearer  to  the  White  Nile.  The  district 
of  which  Aromata  was  the  capital  bounded  Africa 
Barbaria  to  the  north,  and  the  Long-lived  Aethio- 
pians  (Macrobii)  are  placed  by  some  geographers 
immediately  south  of  it.  The  quantity  of  spices 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  process  of  em- 
balming rendered  their  trade  with  Aromata  active 
and  regular.  Diodorus  (L  9 1 ) mentions  cinnamun  as 
one  of  the  usual  condiments  of  mummies.  [W.  B.  D.] 
AROSAPES  (Plin.  vL  23;  Arusaces,  Mela,  iii.  7), 
a river  of  Ariana,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Persia ; con- 
jectured by  Forbigcr  (Alt.  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  537) 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modern  Arghasan,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Hdmend.  From  Mela  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Pattalene.  f V.] 
AHOSIS  ("Apocris,  Arrian,  Ind.  39),  a river 
which  flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  forming  the 
boundary  of  Susiana  and  Persia.  It  is  the  same  & s 
the  Oroatis  (’O podris;  in  Zend.  Aurwat,  “ swift’*) 
of  Strabo  (xv.  pp.  727,  729),  and  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
4.  § 1).  Arrian  and  Strabo  both  state  that  it  was 
the  chief  river  in  those  parts.  It  answers  to  the 
Zarotis  of  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  “ oetio  difix- ilia  nisi 
peritis.”  It  is  now  called  the  Tab.  (Geogr.  Sub. 
p.  123  ; Otter,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.)  Cellarius  (iii.  c.  9) 
has  conjectured  that  the  Aroois  of  Arrian,  the  Ro- 
gomanis  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  4.  § 2),  and  Amm.  Marc, 
(xxiii.  6),  and  the  Persian  Araxea  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  729),  are  different  names  of  one  and  the  same 
river  : but  this  doea  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  [V.] 
ARO'TREBAE.  [Aktauri.] 

ARPI  Q'Apwot,  Ptol.:  Eth.'Afnravis,  Arpanus, 
Plin.,  Arpinua,  Liv.:  Arpa~),  called  also  ARGY- 
RIPA,  or  ARGY’RIPPA  (Argyripa,  Virg.  SiL 
Ital.;  'Apyvpmra,  Strab.  Pol.  ; ‘Apyvpt*ira*os, 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important 
cities  of  Apulia,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
Apulian  plain,  about  13  mika  E.  of  Luceria,  and 
20  from  the  sea  at  Sipontum.  (The  Tab.  Peut. 
gives  21  M.  P.  to  Sipontum.)  Its  foundation  is 
generally  attributed,  both  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  to  Diomedcs,  who  is  said  to  have  originally 
named  it  after  his  native  city  Argos  Hippium  ("A p- 
yos  "Iinrio*'),  of  which  the  name  Argyrippa  was 
.supposed  to  be  a corruption.  (Strab.  vi.  p.283; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.16;  Appian.  Annib.  31 ; Lycophr. 
Alex.  592;  Viig.  Aen.  xi.  246;  Justin,  xx.  1; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ‘Apyvptmra.)  But  this  U probably 
a mere  etymological  fancy ; and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  tho  name  of  Argyrippa,  though  so  con- 
stantly used  by  Greek  authors,  was  known  to  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  in  historical  times.  Their 
coins  always  bear  'Apvavol;  and  Dionysius  expressly 
says  that  Argyrippa  was  in  history  called  Arpi. 
Nor  is  there  any  historical  evidence  of  its  having 
been  a Greek  colony:  its  name  is  not  found  in 
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Set  lax.  or  Scymnus  Chios,  who  notice  all  the  cities 
to  which  they  ascribe  a Greek  origin,  and  though 
we  find  both  Arpi  and  Canusium  called  by  Strabo 
’IraXiwr t*«r,  by  which  he  certainly  means 
Itc  i li an-  Greek,  this  probably  refers  merely  to  their 
reputed  foundation  by  Diomedes.  It  is  certain, 
however,  from  its  coins,  as  well  as  other  sources, 
that  it  had  received,  in  common  with  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Canusium,  a great  amount  of  Greek 
influence  and  cultivation.  (Mommsen,  U.  I.  Dia- 
lekte , pp.  89 — 92.)  Its  name  first  appears  in  history 
during  the  wars  between  the  Homans  and  the  Sam- 
nites,  when  the  Arpani  are  mentioned  as  on  hostile 
terms  with  the  latter,  and  in  consequence  supplied 
the  Roman  consul  Papuans  with  provisions  and  other 
supplies  for  the  siege  of  Luceria,  b.  c.  320.  (Liv. 
ix.  13.)  It  is  singular  that  its  name  does  not 
occur  again  during  these  wars;  probably  it  con- 
tinued steadfast  to  the  Homan  alliance,  as  we  find 
it  giving  a striking  proof  of  fidelity  iu  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  on  which  occasion  the  Arpani  furnished 
a contingent  of  4000  foot  and  400  horse,  and  ren- 
dered signal  assistance  to  the  Romans  at  the  battle 
of  Asculum.  (Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  nov.  ed.  Didot.) 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  plays  an  important 
part.  During  the  first  invasion  of  Apulia  by  Han- 
nibal (b.  c.  217),  its  territory  was  laid  waste  by 
tbe  Carthaginians;  but  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
it  was  one  of  the  first  to  open  its  gates  to  the  con- 
queror, who  took  up  his  quarters  in  its  fertile  plain 
for  tbe  ensuing  winter.  It  continued  in  his  power 
till  B.  C.  213,  when  it  was  betrayed  by  the  in- 
habitants into  the  hands  of  Fabius  Maximus,  though 
occupied  at  the  time  by  a garrison  of  5000  Cartha- 
ginian troops.  (Pol.iiL  88, 1 18;  Liv.xxii.  9, 12,  xxiv. 
3,45—47;  Appian.  Armib.  31.)  So  powerful  was 
Arpi  at  this  period  that  it  furnished  on  one  occasion 
3000  fully  armed  troops,  but  it  suffered  severely  from 
tbe  effects  of  the  war,  and  not  only  never  appears  to 
have  regained  its  former  importance,  but  we  may  date 
from  this  period  the  commencement  of  its  total  de- 
cline. (Mommsen,  U.  1.  Dialekte , p.  86.)  It  is  only 
once  again  mentioned  in  history,  when  Caesar  halted 
there  for  a night  on  his  march  to  Bmndu&ium. 
(Cic,  ad  AtL  ix.  3.)  Strabo  tells  us  (£  c.),  that 
the  extensive  circuit  of  the  walls  still  remaining 
in  his  time,  attested  the  former  magnitude  of  the 
city,  but  it  was  then  greatly  decayed.  Nor  does 
any  attempt  seem  to  have  been  made  under  the 
Homan  Empire  to  arrest  its  decline;  bat  we  find 
it  continuing  to  exist  as  a town  of  small  considera- 
tion under  Constantine,  who  erected  it  into  a 
bishop’s  sec.  The  period  of  its  total  destruction 
is  unknown ; there  now  remain  only  faint  traces  of 
its  walls,  besides  sepulchres  and  other  signs  of 
ancient  habitation  at  a spot  still  called  Arpa , about 
5 miles  N.  of  the  modem  city  of  Foggia.  The 
prosperity  of  this  last  city,  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  flourishing  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  has 
probably  accelerated  the  complete  decay  of  Arpi. 
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(Swinburne,  Travels , vol.  i.  p.  148;  Romanelli,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  219,  220;  Holsten.  Nat.  in  Cluver.  p.  280.) 

All  the  coins  of  Arpi  bear  Greek  legends;  the 
one  annexed  has  the  name  of  a magistrate  AAZOT, 
evidently  the  same  which  the  Latins  wrote  Das i us, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dasius  Altinius  mentioned  by 
Livy.  (Mommsen.  1.  c.  p.  72.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARPl'NUM  ('Apinva,  Diod.;  Eth.  Arpinas,  -litis: 
Arpino)y  a very  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  the 
Volscians,  situated  on  a hill  rising  above  the  valley 
of  the  Liris,  near  its  junction  with  the  Fibrenua, 
and  about  6 miles  S.  of  Sora.  (SI.  Ital.  viii.  401.) 
The  still  extant  remains  of  its  aucient  walls  prove 
it  to  have  been  a city  of  importance  at  a very  early 
period;  Juvenal  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  in 
tlie  Volscian  territory  (viii.  245),  but  no  mention 
of  it  is  found,  any  more  than  of  the  other  Vol- 
scian cities  in  this  part  of  Italy,  during  the  wars  of 
the  Homans  with  that  people,  and  it  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  S&mnites  before  its  name  appears 
in  history.  In  b.c.  305  it  was  conquered  from  the 
latter  by  the  Homans,  but  from  Livy’s  expression 
“ recepta  ab  Samnitibus,”  it  appears  that  it  had 
already,  as  well  as  Sora,  previously  been  in  their 
hands.  (Liv.  ix.  44;  Diod.  xx.  90.)  A few  years 
later,  b.  c.  302,  it  obtained  the  Roman  franchise, 
but  without  the  right  of  suffrage,  which  was  not 
bestowed  upon  its  citizens  until  b.  c.  1 88,  when 
they  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  36 ; Festus.  8.  v.  M unicipium.)  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  Arpinum  was 
a flourishing  municipal  town,  but  its  chief  celebrity 
is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  Roman  history, 
C.  Marius  and  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  The  former 
was  of  ignoble  birth,  and  is  said  to  have  failed  in 
obtaining  some  local  magistracy  in  his  native  place, 
bnt  the  family  of  Cicero  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  at  Arpinum,  and  his 
father  was  of  equestrian  rank.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  8, 
de  Leg.  ii.  1,  3,  iii.  16;  Sail.  Jug.  67;  Val.  Max. 
ii.  2.  § 3,  vi.  9.  § 14;  Juv.  viii.  237—248.)  The 
writings  of  Cicero  abound  with  allusions  to  his 
native  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  common 
with  those  cf  the  neighboaring  Volscian  cities,  he 
describes  as  rustic  and  simple  in  their  manners, 
from  the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the 
country ; but  possessing  many  also  of  the  virtues 
of  mountaineers;  and  he  applies  to  Arpinum  the 
well-known  lines  in  the  Odywey,  concerning  Ithaca : 

rpijx***  iyatHj  Kovp6rp<xf>os,  Ac. 

(Cic.  pro  Plane.  9,  ad  Att.  ii.  1 1,  de  Legg.  ii.  1,  2, 
Ac.)  He  iuherited  from  his  father  an  estate  in  tbe 
plain  beneath  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Fibrenus,  where  his  favourite  villa  was  situated, 
on  an  island  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  that  beau- 
tiful stream.  [Fibrknub.]  There  is  no  authority 
for  supposing  that  he  had,  besides  this,  a house  in 
the  toicn  of  Arpinum,  as  lias  been  assumed  by  local 
antiquarians : though  the  alleged  remains  of  the 
Casa  di  Cicerone  are  still  shown  in  the  ancient 
citadel.  (Dionigi,  Viaggio  nel  Jxizio,  p.  51.) 

Very  little  notice  is  found  of  Arpinum  under  the 
Roman  empire.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  either 
by  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  though  included  by  Pliny 
(iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  cities  of  the  First  Region : 
it  was  undoubtedly  reckoned  a city  of  Latium,  in  the 
later  acceptation  of  that  name.  But  few  inscriptions 
of  imperial  times  have  been  discovered  here  ; bnt 
from  two  of  these  we  learn  that  it  already  possessed, 
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under  the  Romans,  the  woollen  manufactures  which 
are  still  one  of  its  chief  sources  of  prosperity.  (Ro- 
manelli,  vol  iii.  p.  374.)  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
declined  daring  the  later  ages  of  the  empire;  but 
continued  to  subsist  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  still  a considerable  town  with  about  9000  in- 
habitants. 

Arpinum  contains  scarcely  any  remains  of  Roman 
date,  but  its  ancient  walls, built  in  theCyclopean  style, 
of  large  polygonal  or  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  arc  one 
of  the  mast  striking  specimens  of  this  style  of  con- 
struction in  Italy.  They  extend  along  the  northern 
brow  of  the  hill,  occupied  by  the  present  town,  as  far 
as  the  ancient  citadel  now  called  Civita  Vecchia  on  its 
highest  summit.  Nearly  adjoining  this  is  an  ancient 
gate  of  very  singular  construction,  being  formed  of 
roughly  hewn  stones,  the  successive  courses  of  which 
project  over  each  other  till  they  meet,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  pointed  arch.  Some  resemblance  may  cer- 
tainly be  traced  between  this  gateway  and  those  at 
Tiryns  and  Mycenae, but  the  agreement  is  by  no  means 
so  close  as  maintained  by  Gell  and  other  writers. 
Lower  down  the  hill  is  a fine  Roman  arch,  serving 
as  one  of  the  gates  of  the  modern  town ; and  near  it 
are  some  massive  remains  of  a monument,  apparently 
sepulchral,  which  a local  antiquary  (Clavclli)  main- 
tains to  be  the  tomb  of  king  Saturn  us  (1),  who,  ac- 
cording to  popular  belief,  was  the  founder  of  Arpi- 
num.  (Roraanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  371 — 375;  Clavelli, 
Storia  di  Arpino,  pp.  11,  12;  Kelsall,  Journey  to 
Arpino,  Geneva,  1820,pp.63 — 79 ; C raven , A bnuzi, 
vol.  i.  pp.  107 — 109;  Dionigi,  Yiaggio  ad  oleum 
Citlii  del  Lazio,  pp.  47 — 53.) 


Cicero  repeatedly  alludes  to  a villa  belonging  to 
his  brother  Quintus,  between  Arpinum  and  Aqui- 
num,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Arcasux  (ad 
Q*  Fr.  iii.  1,  9,  ad  Att.  v.  1).  Hence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  modem  village  of  Arcey  about 
7 miles  S.  of  Arpinum,  was  in  ancient  timos  known 
as  Arx  ; and  indeed  it  is  already  mentioned  under 
that  name  by  P.  Diaconus,  in  the  seventh  century. 
(Hist.  vi.  27.)  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for 
connecting  it  (as  has  been  done  by  Romanelli  and 
others)  with  tho  A of  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 57), 
which  is  placed  by  tliat  writer  among  the  Marsi.  It 
was  probably  only  a village  in  the  territory  of  Arpi- 
num ; though,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  inscriptions 
published  by  local  writers  in  which  Arkak  and 
Akkanum  are  found,  it  must  have  been  a town  with 
municipal  privileges.  (Romanelli, vol. iii. pp.361,375; 
but  comp.  Muratori,  Inzer,  p.  1 102.  4.)  The  villa 
of  Q.  Cicero  was  placed,  like  that  of  his  brother,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  beneath  the  bill  now  occupied 
by  Arce : and  some  remains  which  have  been  found 
in  that  locality  are  regarded,  with  much  plausibility, 
a*  those  of  the  villa  itself.  The  inscriptions  alleged 
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to  have  been  discovered  there  are,  however,  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  376, 
Dionigi,  2.  c.  p.  45;  OrelL  Inscr.  571,  572.) 

Plutarch  (J /or.  3)  mentions  a village  which  be 
calls  Cirrhaeaton  ( KqJ/kudrwv),  in  the  territory  of 
Arpinum,  at  which  he  tells  us  that  Marins  was 
brought  up.  The  name  is  probably  a corruption  of 
Cereatae,  but  if  so,  he  is  certainly  mistaken  in 
assigning  it  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ar- 
pinum. [Cereatae.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

AREA.  1.  ( Ma/rrak , Mdarra ),  a town  of  ChaL 
cidice,  in  Syria,  20  M.P.  S.  of  Chains  (It.  Ant. 
p.  194).  In  Abulfeda  (Tab.  Syr.  pp.  21,  111),  it 
appears  as  a considerable  place,  under  the  name  of 
Maarai. 

2.  ("Aflto  KtiiuDy  PtoL  vi.  7.  § 30),  an  inland 
town  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  same  apparently  which 
Pliny  calls  Arcni  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  [P.  S.1 

ARRABO  C Apa***,  Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 5,  ii.  16.  §§  1, 
2).  1.  A river,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Danube, 

and  the  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Pan- 
nonia.  It  entered  the  Danube  just  below  the  mo- 
dern royal  borough  of  Ranh, 

2.  Area  bone  (in  the  ablative  case,  Georg. 
Ravenna,  iv.  19),  or  Arrabona,  in  its  later  form, 
was  a city  of  Pannonia  situated  near  the  junction  of 
the  river  Arrabo  with  the  Danube.  It  was  a {dace 
of  some  importance  under  the  lower  empire,  and 
was  garrisoned  by  detachments  of  the  tenth  and 
fourteenth  legions.  It  is  probably  the  Arbox 
(*A pStsr)  of  Polybius  (ii.  11).  The  royal  borough 
of  Raab  corresponds  nearly  with  the  ancient  Arrabo. 
(It  Anton,  p.  246;  Tab.  Peutinger. ; N otitic 
perii.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

A'RRABON,  ATIRAGON.  [Abacus.] 
ARRE'CHI  ( A^tjx01)*  a tribe  of  the  Maeotae, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Paius  Maeotia  (Strab.  xL  p. 
495;  Steph.  B.  a.  r. ; Plin.  vi.  7)  ; probably  the 
Arichi  (’Apix®0  of  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  § 18).  [P.  &] 

ARRE'TIUM  (’A/tyWrriov:  Kih.  ros,  Anv 

tinus,  Plin. ; but  inscriptions  have  always  Arret  in  as : 
Arezzo),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  citiea 
of  Etruria,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Am  us, 
about  4 miles  S.  of  that  river.  Strabo  says  that  it 
was  the  most  inland  city  of  Etruria,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  and  reckons  it  1,200  stadia  from 
Rome,  which  rather  exceeds  the  truth.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  on  the  Via  Clodia,  50  M.  P.  from 
Florentia,  and  37  from  Clusium.  (Strab.  r.  p.  226 ; 
ltin.  Ant,  p.  285;  Tab.  Pent.)  All  accounts  agree 
in  representing  it  as  in  early  ages  one  of  the  most 
important  and  powerful  cities  of  Etruria,  and  it  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  twelve  which  composed  the 
confederation  (MUller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  345), 
though,  in  consequence  of  its  remoteness  from  Rome, 
we  hear  comparatively  little  of  it  in  history.  It  is 
first  mentioned  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  when  wo  are  told  that  five  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  Arret i urn,  Clusium,  VoUterrac,  Rusellae,  and 
Vetulouia,  united  their  arms  with  the  Latins  and 
Sabines  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Roman 
king.  (Dionys.  iii.  51.)  From  this  time  we  bear 
no  more  of  it  for  more  than  two  centuries,  till  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  arms  again  brought  them 
into  collision  with  the  more  distant  cities  of  Etruria ; 
but  among  these  Arretium  seems  to  have  been  the 
least  hostile  in  its  disposition.  In  b.  c.  309  we  are 
told  that  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  Rome,  and 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  drawn 
into  the  league,  it  hastened  in  the  following  year  to 
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conclude  a peace  with  the  Republic  for  30  years. 
(Liv.  ix.  32,  37 ; Diod.  xx.  35.)  It  would  seem 
that  the  Arretines  were  again  in  arms  with  the  other 
Etruscans  in  b.  o.  294,  but  were  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace,  and  purchased  a truce  for  40  years  with  a 
large  sum  of  money.  (Id.  x.  37.)  Livy  speaks  of 
Arretium  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Etruria,  “ capita  Etruriae  populorum;”  but  we  learn 
that  they  were  agitated,  and  probably  weakened  by 
domestic  dissensions,  which  in  one  instance  involved 
them  in  open  war.  (Id.  x.  3.)  The  occasion  on 
which  they  passed  into  the  condition  of  subject*  or 
dependents  of  Rome  is  unknown,  but  it  was  appa- 
rently by  a peaceful  arrangement,  as  we  hear  of  no 
trinmph  over  the  Arretines.  In  B.  c.  283  they  were 
besieged  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  and  a Roman  army 
which  advanced  to  their  relief  was  defeated,  but  the 
citr  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  (Pol. 
ii.  *19.) 

After  the  Romans  had  completed  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  Arretium  was  regarded  as  a military  post  of 
the  highest  importance,  as  commanding  the  western 
entrance  into  Etruria  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 
from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  high  road  across  the 
Apennines  from  thence  to  Bon  on  is  was  not  con- 
structed till  b.  c.  187  (Liv.  xxxix.  2),  but  it  is  clear 
that  this  route  was  one  previously  frequented;  hence, 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  Flaminius  was  posted  at 
Arretium  with  his  army  in  order  to  oppose  the  ad- 
vance of  Hannibal,  while  Servilius  occupied  Arimi- 
mim  with  the  like  object.  (Pol.  iii.  77,  80;  Liv. 
xxii.  2,  3.)  During  a later  period  of  the  same  war 
suspicions  were  entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  Arre- 
tiura;  but  Marcellos,  having  been  sent  thither  in 
haste,  prevented  an  open  defection,  and  severe  pre- 
cautions were  taken  for  the  future.  (Liv.  xxvii.  2 1 , 
22,  24.)  But  * few  years  afterwards  (b.  C.  205) 
the  Arretines  were  among  the  foremost  of  the  cities 
of  Etruria  to  furnish  arms  and  military  stores  of 
various  kinds  for  the  armament  of  Scipio.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  45.)  Ira  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius 
they  took  part  with  the  latter,  for  which  they  were 
severely  punished  by  Sulla,  who  deprived  them  of 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  confiscated  their 
lands,  but  did  not  actually  carry  out  their  partition. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  afterwards  joined  the  cause 
of  Catiline.  (Cic.  pro  Cate.  33,  pro  Muren.  24, 
ad  AU.  i.  19.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
in  b.  c.  49,  Arretium  was  one  of  the  first  places 
which  Caesar  hastened  to  occupy  immediately  after 
he  had  passed  the  Rubicon.  (Caes.  B.C.  i.  11; 
Cic,  ad  Fan.  xvi.  12.)  From  this  time  its  name 
is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history;  but  we  learn  from 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  received  a colony 
under  Augustus,  apparently  the  same  to  which  Pliny 
gives  the  title  of  Arretium  Jnlium.  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  215;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  That  author,  indeed, 
describes  the  Arretines  as  divided  in  his  time  into 
the  Aretini  Veteres,  Aretini  Fidentes,  and  Aretini 
J til  lenses.  That  these  constituted  separate  muni- 
cipal bodies  or  communities  is  certain  from  an  in- 
scription, in  which  we  find  the  “ Decuriones  Arreti- 
norum  Veterum  ” (Orell.  Inter.  100),  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  they  inhabited  altogether  distinct  towns. 
Strabo  makes  no  allusion  to  any  such  distinction,  and 
other  inscriptions  mention  the  “ Ordo  Arretinorum,” 
without  any  turther  addition.  (Ib.  1300;  Mur. 
Inter,  p.  1094.  2.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
they  were  merely  the  name*  of  distinct  colonics  or 
bodies  of  settlers  which  had  for  some  reason  received 
a separate  municipal  organisation.  The  Arretini 


Julienscs  were  evidently  the  colonists  settled  by  Au- 
gustus : the  Arretini  Fidentes  probably  dated  from 
the  time  of  Sulla,  or  perhaps  from  a still  earlier 
period.  But  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Arre- 
tium Vetus,  the  ancient  Etruscan  city,  did  in  fact 
occupy  a site  different  from  the  modem  Arezzo , 
which  has  probably  succeeded  to  the  Roman  city. 
The  ruins  of  the  former  have  been  pointed  out  on  a 
height  called  Poggio  di  S.  Cornelia,  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  SE.  of  Arezzo , where  there  are  some 
remains  of  ancient  walls,  apparently  of  Etruscan 
construction.  The  only  ruins  visible  in  the  modem 
city  are  some  small  portions  of  an  amphitheatre,  de- 
cidedly of  Roman  date.  (Repetti,  Diz.  Gtogr.  di 
Toscana , vol.  i.  p.  585;  Micali,  Mon.  Incd.  p.  410; 
I tonus's  Etruria , vol.  ii.  pp.  421— -431.) 

The  other  relics  of  antiquity  discovered  at  Arezzo 
are  far  more  interesting  and  valuable.  Among  these 
are  numerous  works  in  bronze,  especially  the  Chi- 
maera  and  the  statue  of  Minerva,  both  of  which  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence,  and  are 
among  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  Etruscan 
art.  Much  pottery  has  also  been  found,  of  a pecu- 
liar style  of  bright  red  ware  with  ornaments  in 
relief,  wholly  different  from  the  painted  vases  so 
numerous  in  Southern  Etruria.  The  Roman  inscrip- 
tions on  them  confirm  the  statement  of  Pliny  (xxxv. 
46),  who  speaks  of  Arretium  as  still  celebrated  in 
his  time  for  its  pottery;  which  was,  however,  re- 
garded with  contempt  by  the  wealthy  Romans,  and 
used  only  for  ordinary  purposes.  (Mart.  i.  54.  6, 
xiv.  98;  Pers.  i.  130.)  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  both 
speak  of  the  walls  of  Arretium  (meaning  apparently 
the  ancient  Etruscan  city)  as  built  of  brick,  and 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  construction. 
(Vitruv.  ii.  8.  § 9;  Plin.  xxxv.  14.  s.  49.)  No  re- 
mains of  these  are  now  visible. 

Maecenas  is  commonly  regarded  as  a native  of 
Arretium.  There  is  not,  indeed,  any  proof  that  he 
was  himself  bom  there,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
family  of  the  Cilnii  to  which  be  belonged  was  at  an 
early  period  the  most  powerful  and  conspicuous  of 
the  nobility  of  that  city  (Liv.  x.  3,  5 ; compare 
Hor.  Carm.  iii.  29.  1,  SaL  L 6. 1)  ; and  the  jesting 
epithets  applied  to  his  favourite  by  Augustus  leave 
little  doubt  of  his  Arretian  origin.  (Macrob.  ii.  4.) 

The  territory  of  Arretium  was  very  extensive,  and 
included  not  only  the  upper  valley  of  the  Arana,  but 
a part  of  that  of  the  Tiber  also  (Plin.  iii.  5.  b.  9),  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Clanb.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  been,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times,  marshy,  and  subject  to  inundations;  and  the 
“Arretinnm  Stagnum,”  mentioned  by  Julius  Ob- 
sequens  (§  100),  must  have  been  a marshy  lake  in 
the  Vol  di  Chiana.  Great  part  of  the  Arretine 
territory  was  extremely  fertile : it  produced  wheat  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  several  choice  varieties  of 
vines.  (Plin.  xiv.  2.  s.  4,  xviii.  9,  s.  20.)  [E.H.B.] 

ARRHAPACHI'TIS  (’A^/JairaxfTis,  Ptol.  vi. 
1.  § 2),  a district  of  Assyria  Proper,  adjoining 
Armenia,  named  probably  from  a town  which  Ptol. 
(vi.  1.  § 6)  calls  Arrhapa  ('A^aira).  The  name  is, 
perhaps,  connected  with  Arphaxad,  as  Bochart 
( Geog . Sacr.  ii.  c.  4)  has  conjectured.  [V.] 

ARRHE'NE.  [Arzanknk.] 

ARRHI A'NA  (rd  ’Aitova),  a town  in  the  Thra- 
cian Chersonesus  on  the  Hellespont,  near  Cynossema. 
mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (viii.  104.) 

ARRIACA  ( It . ArU.  pp.  436,  438)  or  CA- 
RACCA  (KdpaKira,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 57 ; Geog.  Rav. 
iv.  44),  a town  of  the  Carpctani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
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conensis,  on  the  high  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesar- 
august*,  22  M.  P.  NE.  of  Complutum  (Alcala). 
The  distance  identifies  it  with  Guadalajara , on  the 
J/enarcs,  where  the  bridge  across  the  river  is  built 
on  Roman  foundations.  As  to  the  variation  in  the 
name,  it  is  said  that  one  MS.  of  the  Itinerary  has 
the  form  Caraca.  (Ukert,  i.  2.  p.  429.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSA  (’'A/xra : Eth.  ’AfxraToi:  Aeuaga ),  a city 
of  the  Turduli,  in  the  district  of  BaeturiA  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Cor- 
ilnba.  It  lay  in  the  Sierra  Morena  (M.  Marianas), 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  war  with  Viriathus.  (Ap- 
pan.  Http.  70;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 14; 
Stepli.  B.  s.  r.)  Its  site  is  identified  by  mins  with 
inscriptions.  (Flnrez,  ix.  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSA  or  VARSA  ("Apoa,  O taped),  a district  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  in  the  N.  of  the  Pan  jab.  It 
was  that  part  of  the  country  between  the  Indus  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  llydaspes  which  lay  nearer 
to  the  funner  river,  and  which  contained  the  city  of 
Taxila  (t^i  TdfiAa  or  Ta^laAa),  the  capital,  in 
Alexander’s  time,  of  the  Indian  king  Taxiles.  (Ptol. 
vii.  1.  § 45.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSA'CIA.  [Rhagae.] 

ARSADA,  or  AKSADUS,  a town  of  Lycia,  not 
mentioned,  so  far  as  appears,  by  any  ancient  writer. 
The  modem  site  appears  to  be  Ana , a small  vil- 
lage overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus." 
(Spratt’8  Lycia , voL  i.  p.  293.)  There  arc  rock 
tombs,  on  two  of  which  Lycian  inscriptions  were  ob- 
served. “ There  are  several  Greek  inscriptions;  in 
two  of  them  mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  the 
place."  One  inscription  is  given  in  Spratt’s  Lycia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  29 1 ),  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
ancient  name  was  nut  Area,  as  it  is  assumed  in  the 
work  referred  to,  but  Areadus,  or  Areada  (like  Ary- 
canda ),  os  the  Ethnic  name,  which  occurs  twice  in 
the  inscription,  shows  (ApaaStuy  d Sijpot,  and 
ApeaSt a,  in  the  accusative  singular.)  The  real  name 
is  not  certain,  because  the  name  of  a place  cannot 
always  be  deduced  with  certainty  from  the  Ethnic 
name.  The  inscription  is  on  a sarcophagus,  and  re- 
cords that  the  Dcmus  honoured  a certain  person  with 
a gold  crown  and  a bronze  statue  for  certain  services 
to  the  community.  The  inscription  shows  that  there  1 
was  a temple  of  Apollo  at  this  place.  [G.  L.] 
ARSAMOSATA.  [Armosata.] 

ARSA'NIAS  ('Apaayias:  Mynul-chat),  an  affluent 
of  the  Euphrates  according  to  Pliny  (v.  24,  vi.  31 ; | 
comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  15  ; Plut.  Lucull.  31).  Ritter 
(Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  pp.  85,  98,  101,  646,  vol.  xi.  j 
p.  110)  considers  it  to  be  the  S.  arm  of  the  Eu-  j 
ph rates  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  1' Armenia,  pp.  50, 
51,171).  [E.B.J.]  | 

ARSANUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (v.  24),  but  mentioned  in  no  other 
writer.  [E.B.J.] 

ARSENA'RIA  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  14;  'Apatvapla 
noAwrla,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 3;  Areennaria  Latinorum, 
Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1;  Areinna.  Mela,  L 6.  § 1:  Arzew , 
Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Numidia,  or,  according  to  i 
the  later  division,  of  Mauretania  Caesaricnsis,  3 M.  P. 
from  the  sea,  between  Quiza  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Chinalaph  (a  few  minutes  W.  of  the  meridian  of ! 
Greenwich).  That  it  was  a place  of  considerable  I 
importance  is  proved  by  its  ruins,  among  which  are 
the  cisterns  for  collecting  rain-water,  which  extended 
beneath  the  whole  town.  There  are  also  several 
Roman  inscriptions.  (Shaw,  pp.  29,  30,  or  p.  14, 
2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  <fc.  p.  59.)  [P.  S.] 
ARSE'NE  (’Afxrrj*^;  Van),  a large  lake  situated 
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in  the  S.  of  Armenia.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  529)  says  that 
it  was  also  called  Thomtia  (0wy?r u),  which  Gros- 
kurd  corrects  to  Thospttis  (e**rw?TtT,  comp.  Ptol. 
v.  13.  § 7;  Plin.  vi.  27.  a.  31).  The  lake  Arsissa, 
which  Ptolemy  (I.  c.)  distinguishes  from  Thoejatis 
has  been  identified  with  Arsene,  and  the  name  is  said 
to  survive  in  the  fortress  Arjish,  situated  on  the  X. 
of  the  lake  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  l Armenie , voL  i. 
p.  56).  On  the  other  hand,  Ritter  ( Erdkundc , vol. 
ix.  p.  786)  identifies  Arsissa  with  the  Mantiane  of 
Strabo,  and  Ijike  Van.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
till  lately  this  district  has  been  a terra  incognita, 
and  but  little  yet  has  been  done  for  the  illustration 
of  ancient  authors.  Till  further  evidence  therefore 
has  been  collected,  it  would  be  premature  to  come  to 
any  distinct  conclusion  on  these  points.  Strabo  (L  c.) 
describes  Arsene  as  abounding  in  natron,  so  much 
so  as  to  remove  stains  from  cloth  : the  water  was 
undrinkable.  The  Tigris,  he  adds,  flows  through  it 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  waters  do  not  commingle; 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Arsene  is  the  same 
as  the  Arethnsa  of  Pliny  (vi.  31,  comp.  Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde , vol.  x.  p.  90;  Erech  and  Gruber’s  Encyclopae- 
dia). Lake  Van  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  in  extreme 
length  from  NE.  to  SW.  about  70  miles,  and  in  ex- 
treme breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  28  miles.  The 
level  is  placed  at  5467  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
water  is  brackish,  but  cattle  will  drink  it,  particu- 
larly near  the  rivers.  (Kinncir,  Travels , p.  384  ; 
Ixmdon  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  iii.  p.  50,  vol.  x.  pp.  391, 
398,410.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARSE'SA  (^Apariaa:  Arjish ),  a town  and  district 
of  Armenia,  on  the  NE.  of  Lake  V6n ; the  district  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  of  Arsia  ('Apcria)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  § 13).  In  the  10th  cen- 
tury it  was  called  ’Apoet  or  *'Ap(«j  (Const.  Porph. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  44.  p.  144.  ed.  Meure.),  and  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Mussulman  princes. 
In  a.  i>.  993  it  was  recovered  by  the  Empire  ; but, 
a.  d.  1071,  was  taken  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  : soon 
after  its  capture  by  the  Georgians,  a.  d.  1206,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols.  (St  Martin,  Mem.  sur 
I Armenie,  vol.  i.  p.  136;  London  Geog.  Journal , 
vol.  x.  p.  402.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

A'RSIA,  a small  river  of  Istria,  still  called  Ana , 
which  became  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  11- 
lyricum,  when  Istria  bad  been  annexed  by  Augustus 
to  the  former  country.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6,  19.  s.  23; 
Tab.  Peuti)  Florus  represents  it  as  having  been  at 
an  earlier  period  the  limit  between  the  Illyrians  and 
IstriAns  (ii.  4).  It  flowed  into  the  Flanaticus  Si- 
nus ( Golfo  di  Quamero),  on  the  E.  coast  of  Istria, 
just  beyond  the  town  of  Ncsactium  (Castel  Xuoro). 
The  existence  of  a town  of  the  name  “ Civitas  Ar- 
sis,” rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  of 
Ravenna(iv.31),  and  is  probably  a mistake.  [E.H.B.] 
A'RSIA  SILVA,  a wood  on  the  confines  of  the 
Roman  and  Vcicntine  territories,  where  a battle  was 
fought  between  the  Roman  consuls  Brutus  and  Va- 
lerius Poplicola  and  the  exiled  Tarquins.  supported 
by  the  Vcientines  and  Tarquinians,  in  whioh  Aruns, 
the  son  of  Tarquin,  and  Brutus,  were  both  slain. 
(I.iv.  ii.  6;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  § 5;  Plot.  Popl.  9,  who 
writes  the  name  O hpaow  OAerot.)  The  name  is 
never  again  mentioned:  it  was  probably  nothing 
more  than  a sacred  grove.  Dionysius  calls  it  hpvub s 
itpbs  Vipuos  'Opdrov  (v.  14);  but  the  last  name 
i*  probably  corrupt.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARSLA'NA  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  of 
Susiana.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the 
Tareiana  (T apt  idea)  of  Ptol.  (vi.  3.  § 5).  [V.] 


ARSIXARIUM. 

ARSIXA'RIUM  PR.  (’Apairdptor  lixpov),  a 
headland  on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  § 6)  in  8°  long.,  and  12°  N.  lat., 
between  the  two  great  rivers  Daradus  (Senegal)  and 
Stacheir  ( Gambia) ; a position  exactly  answering  to 
that  of  C.  Verde , the  westernmost  point  of  the  whole 
continent  of  Africa.  It  is  true  tivat  Ptolemy  gives 
points  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  more  to  the  W.,  his 
western  meat  point  being  the  Pr.  Cotes,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Straits,  which  he  places  in  long.  6°  [Amff.- 
lcbla]  ; for  he  mistook  the  whole  shape  of  this 
coast,  especially  in  its  X.  portion.  But  still  his  Pr. 
Aninarium  is  the  westernmost  point  of  the  coast  for 
a long  distance  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  geogra- 
phers who  place  this  cape  N.  of  C.  Blanco  have  not 
given  Ptolemy  sufficient  credit  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  longitudes.  [P.  S.  J 

ARSI'XOE  t’ApcWij,  Strab.  p.  804;  Piin.  v.  11. 
s.  12,  vi.  22.  s.  33;  Steph.  B.  p.  126;  Mart.  Capell. 
6.  § 677  : Etk,  ’ Apatvot-rqt , or  ’Apaivoevs),  the 
tame  of  several  cities  which  derived  their  appellation 
from  Arsinoe,  the  favourite  sister  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia, who  erected  or  extended  and  beautified  them, 
and  dedicated  them  to  her  honour  or  memory.  Their 
erection  or  improvement  consequently  dates  between 
B.c.  284 — 246.  Each  of  these  cities  apparently 
occupied  the  site  of,  or  included,  previously  existing 
towns. 

1.  A city  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Heroo- 
poiite  gulf,  in  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Heroopolite  nome,  and  one  of  the  principal  harbours 
belonging  to  Egypt.  It  appears  to  have  been  also  de- 
nominated Cleopatris  (Strab.  p.  780)  and  Arsinoites 
(Plio.  v,  9.  § 9;  Orelli,  Inter.  516).  It  is  also 
conjectured  to  hare  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pihachirotb  ( Exod.  xii.  2,  9;  Sumb.  xxxiii.  7; 
Winer,  BiUiotk . BealtcOrterb.  ii.  p.  309).  The 
modem  A rdscherud,  a village  near  Suez,  corresponds 
to  this  Arsinoe.  It  was  seated  near  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  tlie  Royal  canal  which  communicated 
with  the  Peltxsiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  which 
Ptolemy  Phihtdelphus  carried  on  from  the  Bitter 
Lakes  to  the  head  of  the  Heroopolite  bay.  Arsinoe 
(Plin.  v.  12)  was  125  miles  from  Pelusium.  The 
revenues  of  the  Areinoite  nome  were  presented  by 
that  monarch  to  his  sister,  and  remained  the  property 
of  successive  queens  or  princesses  of  the  Lagid 
family.  The  shortness  of  the  road  across  the  eastern 
desert  and  its  position  near  the  canal  were  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  Arsinoe  as  a staple  of  trade. 
But  although  it  possessed  a capacious  bay,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  south  wind,  and  the  difficulties  which 
ships  encountered  from  reefs  in  working  up  the  gulf 
were  considerable.  Arsinoe,  accordingly,  was  less 
eligibly  situated  for  the  Indian  traffic  than  either 
Myna  Hormos  or  Berenice.  In  common,  however, 
with  other  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  Arsinoe  improved 
in  its  commerce  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Romans.  One  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  annually 
soiled  from  Egyptian  havens  to  bring  from  western 
India  silk,  precious  stones,  and  aromatics  (Gibbon, 
1).  and  F.  ch.  vi). 

2.  In  the  Hcptanomis,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Dome  ArsinoTtcs,  and  was  seated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  between  the  river  and  the  Lake  Moeris, 
south-west  of  Memphis,  in  lat.  29°  N.  In  the 
Pharaonic  era  Arsinoe  was  denominated  the  dty  of 
Crocodiles  (Kf*o*o8«L\«v  wrfAis),  from  the  peculiar 
reverence  paid  by  its  inhabitants  to  that  animal.  The 
region  in  which  Arsinoe  stood  — the  modem  Fl- 
Fy.«rm  — was  the  most  fertile  in  Egypt.  Besides 
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com  and  the  usual  cereals  and  vegetables  of  the 
Nile  valley,  it  abounded  in  dates,  figs,  roses,  and  its 
vineyards  and  gardens  rivalled  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  Alexandria.  Here  too  alone  the  olive  repaid  cul- 
tivation. 

The  Arsinoite  nome  was  bounded  to  the  west 
by  the  Lake  Moeris  ( Berket  el  kerun)  watered 
by  the  Canal  of  Joseph  ( BahrJusuf ),  and  contained, 
besides  various  pyramids,  the  necropolis  of  the  city 
of  Crocodiles,  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  which  to- 
gether with  the  I*ake  are  described  under  Moeris. 
Extensive  mounds  of  ruins  at  Mediuet-eUFyoom,  or 
el- Farts  represent  the  site  of  Arsinoe,  but  no  remains 
of  any  remarkable  antiquity,  except  a few  sculptured 
blocks,  have  hitherto  been  found  there.  In  the  later 
periods  of  the  Roman  empire  Arsinoe  was  annexed 
to  the  department  of  Arcadia,  and  became  the  chief 
town  of  an  episcopal  see.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  809,  aeq.; 
Herod,  ii.  48;  Diod.  i.  89;  Aelian.  II.  A.  x.  24; 
Plin.  v.  9.  s.  II,  xxxvi.  1 6 ; Mart.  Capell.  vi.  4 ; 
Belzoni's  Travels,  voL  ii.  p.  162  ; Champollion, 
lEgypte,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  6eq.) 

3.  A city  in  the  Regio  Troglodytica  upon  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  between  Philoteras 
(Kosseir)  and  Myos  Hormos.  (Strab.  xvL  p.  769.) 
It  was  previously  called  Olbia  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.  'A p- 
oivbr)).  According  to  Agatharchides  (de  Bub.  Mar. 
p.  53),  there  were  hot  springs  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Arsinoe  stood  nearly  at  the  point  wliere  the  limestone 
range  of  the  Arabian  hills  joins  the  Mons  Porphy- 
rites,  and  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Heroo- 
polite Gulf. 

4.  A city  in  Aethlopia,  north  of  Diri  Berenices, 

and  near  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  (Bab-el- 
Mandeb).  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  773;  Mela,  iii.  8;  Plin.  vi. 
34;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 14.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

5.  A town  of  Crete  assigned  to  Lyctus.  (Steph. 
B.)  Berkelius  (ad  loc.)  supposes  that  an  error 
had  crept  into  the  text,  and  that  for  Aurrov  we 
should  read  Auk  ms. 

Its  existence  has  been  confirmed  by  some  coins 
with  the  types  and  emblems  peculiar  to  llie  Cretan 
mints.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.) 

6.  A town  in  the  E.  of  Cyprus,  near  the  pro- 
montory  of  Acam&s  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682;  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§ 4),  formerly  called  Marion  (M apiov ; Steph.  B. 
i.  r. ; comp.  Scylax,  s.  r.  Cyprus).  Ptolemy  Soter 
destroyed  tins  town,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to 
Paphos  (Diod.  xix.  89).  For  coins  of  Marion  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  86.  The  name  of  Arsinoe  was 
given  to  it  in  honour  of  the  Aegyptian  princess  of 
that  name,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  Hierocles  and  Const  Porphyr.  (Them.  i.  15) 
place  it  between  Paphos  and  Soloi.  The  modem 
name  is  Polikrusoko  or  Crisophou,  from  the  gold 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  According  to  Strabo 
(l.  c.)  there  was  a grove  t acred  to  Zeus.  Cyprus, 
from  its  subjection  to  the  kings  of  the  Lagid  family, 
hod  more  than  one  city  of  this  name,  which  was 
common  to  several  princesses  of  that  house. 

Another  Arsinoe  is  placed  near  Ammochostus  to 
the  X.  of  the  island  (Strab.  p.  683).  A third  city 
of  the  same  name  appears  in  Strabo  (L  c.),  with  a 
harbour,  temple,  and  grove,  and  lies  between  Old  and 
New  Paphos.  The  ancient  name  survives  in  the 
present  Arschelia  (D'Anville,  Mem.  de  I Acad,  des 
Inscrip,  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  537,  545,  551,  554  ; Engel, 
Kypros , vol.  i.  pp.  73,  97,  137 ; Marati,  Viaggi, 
voL  i.  p.  200).  [K.  B.  J.J 

7.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Penta- 
polis  in  Cyrenalca;  so  called  under  the  Ptolemies; 
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its  earlier  name  was  Taucheira  or  Teucheira. 

[Taucheira.]  [P.  S.] 

8.  A place  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (p.  670)  as  having  a port.  Leake  places 
it  at  or  near  the  ruined  modem  castle,  called  Sokhta 
Kdlesi , below  which  is  a port,  such  as  Strabo  de- 
scribes at  Arsinoe,  and  a peninsula  on  the  east  side 
of  the  harbour  covered  with  ruins.  (Asia  Minor , 
p.  201.)  This  modem  site  is  east  of  Anemurium, 
and  west  of,  and  near  to,  Cape  Kizliman.  (Beau- 
fort's Kara  mania).  [G.  L.] 

9.  [Pataka.] 

10.  In  Aetolia.  [Cowope.] 

ARSISSA.  [Aiukmb.] 

ARTABIA,  ARTABIUS.  [Arabis.] 

ARTABRI  Q’ApraSpoi,  'Ap*np49at,  Arrotrcbae), 

a people  in  the  extreme  XW.  of  llispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  about  the  promontory  Nerium  (C’.  Finis- 
terre),  and  around  a bay  called  by  their  name 
[ Artarrorum  Sinus],  on  which  there  were  several 
sea-port  towns,  which  the  sailors  who  frequented 
them  called  the  Ports  of  the  Artabri  ('ApraSpwr 
Ai fiivas).  Strabo  states  that  in  his  time  the  Artabri 
were  called  Arotrebae.  He  places  them  in  Ludtania, 
which  he  makes  to  extend  as  far  as  the  N.  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  We  may  place  them  along  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  GaUicia,  which  looks  to  the  XW.  be- 
tween C.  Orteyal  and  C.  Finisterre  (Strab.  iii.  pp. 
147,  15M,  154;  PtoL  ii.  6.  § 22).  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  Celtici,  in  connection  with  the  Artabri,  as  if 
the  latter  were  a tribe  of  the  former  (p.  153);  which 
Mela  expressly  states  (iii.  1.  § 9 ; but  the  text  is 
doubtful).  Ptolemy  also  assigns  the  district  of  the 
Artabri  to  the  Gallaeci  Lucenses  ( KaA  Aalutdo'  Aov- 
KTjt  aiuy,  ie.  having  Lucus  August i for  their  capital : 
ii.  6.  §§  2,  4). 

Pliny  (iv.  20,  22.  a.  34,  35)  places  the  Arro- 
trebae,  belonging  to  tlie  conventtis  of  Lncus  Augusti, 
about  the  promontory  Celticum,  which,  if  not  the 
same  as  the  X’erium  of  the  others,  is  evidently  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood ; but  he  confuses  the 
whole  matter  by  a very  curious  error.  He  mentions 
a promontory  called  Artabrum  as  the  headland  at 
the  .VIP.  extremity  of  Sjtain  ; the  coast  on  the  one 
side  of  it  looking  to  the  X.  and  tho  Gallic  Ocean,  on 
the  other  side  to  the  W.  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
But  he  considers  this  promontory  to  be  the  W.  head- 
land of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  and  adds  that 
some  called  it  Magnum  Pr.,  and  others  Otisipone, 
from  the  city  of  Olbipo  (Lisbon).  He  assigns,  in 
fact,  all  the  W.  coas.t  of  Spain,  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  to  the  N.  coast ; and,  instead  of  being 
led  to  detect  his  error  by  the  resemblance  of  name 
between  his  Artabrum  Pr.  and  his  Arrotrcbae  (the 
Artabri  of  his  predecessors,  Strabo  and  Mela),  he 
perversely  finds  fault  with  those  who  had  placed 
about  the  promontory  Artabrum  a people  of  the 
same  name,  who  never  were  there  (iW gentem  Ar- 
tabrum quae  nunquam  fuit , manifesto  err  ore.  Ar- 
rotrebas  enim,  quos  ante  Celticum  diximus  pro - 
montorium,  hoc  in  loco  posuere,  littcris  permutatis: 
Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35 ; comp.  ii.  118.  s.  112). 

Ptolemy  (L  c .)  mentions  Claudioneriuin  (KAav- 
Siovipiov)  and  Novium  (Nooi/ig?)  as  cities  of  the 
Artabri. 

Strabo  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Poeidonitis, 
that,  in  the  land  of  the  Artabri,  the  earth  on  the 
surface  contained  tin  mixed  with  silver,  which,  being 
carried  down  by  the  rivers,  was  sifted  out  by  the 
women  on  a plan  apparently  similar  to  the  “ gold- 
washings  "of  California  (Strab.  iii.  p.147).  [P.S.] 


ARTAGEIRA. 

ARTABRO'RUM  PORTUS  ('ApraGp^  kirf*). 
a sea-port  town  of  the  Artabri  (Gallaeci)  S.  of  Pr'. 
Nerium.  (PtoL  iL  6.  § 22  ; Agathem.  i.  4). 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  153)  uses  the  name  in  the  plural  for 
the  sea-ports  of  the  Artabri  further  N.  on  the  Bay 
of  Ferrol  and  Coruna.  [Artabri.] 
ARTABRO'RUM  SINUS,  a bay  on  the  coast  of 
the  Artabri,  with  a narrow  entrance,  but  widening 
inwards,  having  on  its  shore  the  town  of  Ardo- 
brica,  and  receiving  four  rivers,  two  of  which  were 
not  worth  mention  ; the  other  two  were  the  Mearas 
and  the  Ivia  or  Juvia  (Mela  Iii.  1.  § 9).  This 
description  answers  exactly  to  the  great  bay  on  tho 
coast  of  GaUicia , between  Ixi  Coruna  on  the  S.  and 
C.  Friortno , S\V.  of  El  Ferrol , on  the  N.;  which 
divides  itself  into  the  three  bays  of  CortrXa,  Be- 
tamos,  and  El  Ferrol , and  receives  the  four  rivers 
Mero , Mendo , Eume , nnd  Juvia.  Of  these  the  first 
and  last,  whose  estuaries  form  respectively  the  bars 
of  Coruna  and  El  Ferrol,  correspond  in  name  with 
Mela's  rivers  ; but  the  other  two,  which  fail  into  the 
estuary  of  Be  tamos,  are  quite  as  important  in  respect 
of  their  size.  Tho  hay  is  completely  land-locked  ; 
its  coasts  are  bold  and  lofty  ; but  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  it  form  thoee  secure  harbour*,  which  the 
ancient  writers  mention  (see  preceding  article),  and 
which  have  been  celebrated  in  all  age*. 

Notwithstanding  some  confusion  in  the  numbers 
of  Ptolemy,  this  is  evidently  his  Magnus  Portus 
(6  fiiyai  A ifxyv)  on  the  coast  of  the  Gallaeci  Lu- 
censee  (ii.  6.  § 4).  [P.  S.] 

A'RTABRUM  PROM.  [Artabri.] 
ARTACANA.  [Aria  Civitas  and  Artaea.] 
ART  ACE  (’Aprdinj : Eth.  'ApTaicr\r6s,  'AprdiKtos, 
'Aprcutivt : A rtaki  or  Erdek),  a town  of  My*ia,  near 
Cyzicus  (Herod,  iv.  14),  and  a Milesian  colony. 
(Strab  pp.  582,  635.)  It  was  a sea-port,  and  on 
the  same  peninsula  on  which  Cyzicus  stood,  and 
about  40  stadia  from  it.  Artace  was  burnt,  toge- 
ther with  Proconnesus,  during  the  Ionian  revolt, 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  L (Herod,  vi.  33.)  Probably 
it  was  not  rebuilt,  for  Strabo  does  not  mention  it 
among  the  Mysian  towns:  but  he  speaks  (p.  576) 
of  a wooded  mountain  Artace,  with  an  island  of  the 
f^ame  name  near  to  it,  the  same  which  Pliny  (v.  32) 
calls  Artacneum.  Tiniest  hones,  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nus  (s.  r.  ’ApTa'xtj),  also  gives  the  name  Artace  to 
a mountain,  and  to  a small  island,  one  stadium  from 
the  land.  In  the  time  of  Procopius,  Artace  had 
been  rebuilt,  and  was  a suburb  of  Cyzicus.  (Bell. 
Pers.  i.  25.)  It  is  now  a poor  place.  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.)  [G.  L.] 

ARTACE'NE,  or  Aractexk.  [Arbelitks.] 
ARTACOANA.  [Aria  Civitas.] 

ARTAEA  (’ Aprau'a , Steph.  B.  : Eth.  *A p~ 
raioi ),  a district  of  Persia,  where,  according  to 
Hellanicus  (Hellan.  Fragm.  No.  lxiii.  p.  97,  Sturz), 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  founded  several  cities 
(St  eph.)  It  is  probably  connected  with  the  Par- 
thian Artacana  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  5.  § 4).  Herodotus 
(vii.  61)  states  the  native  name  of  the  Persians  was 
Artaoi  ; Stephanus  and  Hesychius  (s.v.  ’Aped*)  say 
that  it  was  a particular  epithet  given  in  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  to  tho  heroes  of  ancient  Persian 
romance  (Rawlinson,  Asia/.  Joum.  xi.  j»t.  I.  p.  35), 
no  doubt  nearly  connected  with  the  ancient  name  of 
tho  Medes,  Arii,  with  the  Zend  Airya,  and  the  Sans- 
crit Arthya  (Pott,  Forschung.  Ac.  p.  lxix.)  [V.] 
ARTAGEIRA,  a city  of  Inner  Libya,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  Geir,  in  44}° 
long.,  and  18°  X.  lat.  (PtoL  iv.  6.  § 32).  [P.  S.] 
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ARTAGERA. 

ARTAGERA  (‘Aprayrjpat,  Strab.  xi.  p.  529; 
* Apr  ay  ttpa,  Zon.  x.  36;  Artagera,  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  102), 
a town  of  Armenia,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Artagigarta  of  Ptolemy  (’  praytydpra,  v.  13.  § 22) 
and  the  Artogerassa  of  Arnm.Marcellinus(xxvii.  12). 
It  is  called  by  the  Armenian  writers  A rtager  (Arda- 
ktrrtf)  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  TArmenie,  vol.  i.  p. 
122.)  Before  the  wallsof  this  city  C. Caesar,  grandson 
of  Augustus,  received  the  wound  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died.  The  site  would  appear  to  have  been 
between  Arsamosata  and  TigTanocerta,  if  it  be  as- 
sumed that  it  is  the  same  place  as  the  Artagigarta 
of  Ptolemv.  [E.B.J.] 

A'KTAMIS  ('Aprafitx.  Ptol.  vi.  11.  §§2,3; 
Artamis,  Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a river  of  Bactria, 
wliich  flowed  into  the  Zariaspis  (or  river  of  Balkh). 
Wilson  (Ariana,  p.  162)  conjectures  that  it  is  the 
Dakath,  which  Hows  NE.  in  the  direction  of  Balkh. 
The  name  itself  is  probably  of  Persian  origin.  [V.] 

ARTANES  (’Aprdjojf),  also  written  Artannes 
and  Artanos,  a small  river  of  Bithynia,  placed  by 
Arrian  (p.  13)  150  stadia  cast  of  Cape  Melaena, 
with  a haven  and  temple  of  Venus  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  [G.  L.] 

ARTAXISSA  (' Apr dy terra:  Telaicet ),  a city  of 
Iberia,  in  Asia,  between  the  Cyrus  and  M.  Caucasus 
(Ptol.  v.  1 1 § 3).  It  was  one  of  Ptolemy’s  points 
of  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  the 
longest  day  15  lire.  25  min.,  and  being  one  hour  E. 
of  Alexandria  (via.  19.  § 5).  [P.  S.] 

ARTAUNUM  ('Apravvov),  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  fort  which  Druaus  erected  on  mount  Taunus 
(Tacit.  Ann.  i.  56),  and  which  was  afterwards  re- 
stored by  Germanicus.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.)  Some  find 
its  site  in  Sal  burg,  near  Ilombwg.  [L.  S.] 

ARTAXATA  ('Aprd^ara,  ’ Apr  attar  ar  a,  'A  p- 
rattaodrra:  Artaxata  sing,  and  plur.,  PHn.  vi.  10; 
Juv.  ii.  170;  Tac.  Annal.  ii.  56,  vi.  32,  xiii.  41, 
ariv.  23:  Eth.  ,Apratarr\r6i'),  the  ancient  capital  of 
Armenia,  situated  on  a sort  of  peninsula  formed  by 
the  curve  of  the  river  Araxes.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529.) 
Hannibal,  who  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Artaxias 
when  Antioch  us  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him, 
superintended  the  building  of  this  city,  which  was 
so  called  in  honour  of  Artaxias.  (Strab.  p.  528 ; 
Plut.  Lucull.  31.)  Corbulo,  a.  d.  58,  destroyed  the 
town  ( Diet,  of  Blog,  s.v.),  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Tiridates,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Nenmia  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  had  surrendered  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia  to  him.  (Dio.  Cass.  Ixiii.  7.)  The 
subsequent  history,  as  given  by  the  native  historians, 
will  he  found  in  St.  Martin  {Mem.  sur  rArmmie, 
toL  up.  118).  Formerly  a mass  of  ruins  called 
Takl  Tiridaie  (Throne  of  Tiridates),  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  A nu  and  the  Zengue,  were  supposed  to 
represent  the  ancient  Artaxata.  Col.  Monteith  (Lon- 
don Geog.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  47)  fixes  the  site  at 
a remarkable  bend  in  the  river,  somewhat  low  r down 
than  this,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  the  ruins  of 
a bridge  of  Greek  or  Roman  architecture.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARTEMI'SIUM  ('Aprtfuotor').  1.  The  name  of 
the  northern  coast  and  of  a promontory  of  Euboea, 
immediately  opposite  the  Thessalian  Magnesia,  so 
called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Prose 6a,  belonging 
to  the  town  •>{  Histiaea.  It  was  off  this  coast  that 
the  Grecian  fieet  fought  with  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
».  c.  480.  (Herod.  viL  175,  viii.  8;  Plut.  Them.  7 ; 
Diod.  xi.  12.) 

2.  A mountain  forming  the  boundary  between 
Argolis  and  Arcadia,  with  a temple  of  Artemis  ou  its 
summit.  It  is  58 1 4 feet  in  height,  and  is  now  called 
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the  Mountain  of  Tumiki.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  § 3,  viii.  5. 
§ 6 ; Leake,  Peloponnestaca,  p.  203.) 

3.  A fortress  in  Macedonia,  built  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  at  the  distanco  of  40  miles  from  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rechius.  (Pro- 
cop. de  Aedif.  iv.  3.)  The  Rechins,  as  Tafel  has 
shown,  is  the  river,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  I.ake 
Bolbe  flow  into  the  sea,  and  which  Thucydides  (iv. 
103)  refers  to,  without  mentioning  its  name.  (Tufel, 
Thessalonica,  pp.  14,  seq.,  272,  seq.) 

4.  A promontory  of  Caria,  with  a temple  of  Ar- 
temis on  its  summit,  forming  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  hay  of  Ghucus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  651),  called 
by  others  Pkdauum  (Mela,  L 16  ; Plin.  v.  28. 
s.  29.) 

5.  A town  in  Spain.  [Dianium.] 

6.  An  island  off  Etruria.  [Dianium.] 

7.  A mountain  near  Aricia.  [Akicia.] 
ARTEM1TA.  1.  ('Aprt/Mra,  Strab.  xi.  p.  519, 

xvi.  p.  744  ; Ptol.  vi.  1 . § 6 ; Steph. ; bid.  Char.  p.  5 ; 
Artemita,  Plin.  vi.  26  ; Tab.  Peutinger  ),  a city  of 
Assyria,  or  perhaps  more  strictly  of  Babylonia 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  519),  in  the  district  of  Apolloniatis 
(laid.  Char);  according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.744) 
500  stadia  (Tab.  Pevting.  71  mill.)  E.  of  Ssleucia, 
and  8,000  6tadia  N.  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  519.)  According  to  Tacitus  (vi.  41)  it  was  a 
Parthian  town,  in  which  Stephanos  (on  the  autho- 
rity of  Strabo,  though  that  geographer  does  not  say 
so)  coincides  with  him.  Pliny  (vi.  26)  places  it 
wrongly  in  Mesopotamia.  It  was  situated  on  a river- 
called  the  Sillaa.  The  modern  SherbJn  is  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  [V.] 

2.  ( Fun),  a town  of  Armenia  (Ptol.  v.  13. 
§ 21),  founded,  according  to  the  national  tiadi- 
tions,  by  Semiramis.  A canal,  which  in  some  maps 
has  been  converted  into  a river,  under  the  name  of 
Sheniriim  Su , is  attributed  to  this  reputed  foundress 
of  Van.  Mr.  Brant  ( London  Geog.  Journal , vol.  x. 
p.  389)  speaks  of  a small  village  of  the  name  of 
Artemid,  at  no  great  distance  from  Fun.  He  was 
told  that  no  inscriptions  were  to  be  found,  nor  were 
there  traces  of  any  buildings  of  antiquity.  D’An- 
ville  ( Geog.  Anc.  vol.  ii.  p.  324;  comp.  Kinneir, 
Trav.  p.  385)  has  identified  it  with  the  large  and 
important  town  of  Van,  which  St.  Martin  (Mem.  sur 
lArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  138)  considers  to  be  the  same 
as  this  Buana  (Boudko)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §21). 
Van  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  plat  es  in 
Armenia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  native 
chroniclers  in  connection  with  their  history.  (St. 
Martin,  l.  c.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

ARTEMITA.  [Echdcades.] 

ARTENA.  1.  A city  of  the  Volscians,  known 
only  from  the  account  in  Livy  (iv.  61)  of  its  siege 
and  capture  by  the  Romans  in  ».  c.  404.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  had  a very  strong  citadel,  which  held 
out  long  after  the  town  had  fallen,  and  was  only 
taken  hy  treachery.  Both  town  and  citadel  were 
destroyed,  and  the  name  never  again  occurs.  Gell 
and  Nibby  have  supposed  the  remains  of  ancient 
walls  found  on  the  summit  of  the  bill  above  Monte 
Fortino,  still  called  La  delta,  to  be  those  of  Ar- 
tena;  but  they  are  regarded  by  Abekeu,  with  more 
probability,  as  belonging  to  the  far  more  important 
city  of  Kcetra.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  110;  Nibby, 
Dintomi,  vol.  i.  pp.  263 — 265 ; Abeken,  Mittel 
J (alien,  p.  75.)  [Kcetra.] 

2.  From  the  same  passage  of  Livy  we  loam  that 
there  was  another  small  town  of  the  name  in  Etruria, 
between  Caere  and  V’eii,  and  a dependency  of  the 
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former  city.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Roman  kin?*, 
and  no  other  trace  of  its  existence  preserved.  The 
positions  ascribed  to  it  by  Gell  and  Nibby  (//.  cc.)  are 
wholly  conjectural.  [E.  H.  B.j 

ARTIG1,  two  cities  of  Ilispania  Baetica.  1.  In 
the  N.,  on  the  high  road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita, 
36  M.  P.  from  Mellaria  and  32  from  Metellinum.  Its 
site  seems  to  be  at  or  about  Custuera.  ( It.  Ant.  p. 
416.) — 2.Aktioi  Juuen«es  (Plin.  iii. l.s.  3, where 
the  common  text  has  A stiff  i : 'Aprryls,  Ptol.  ii.  4. 
§ 11 : Aihama),  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  in  the 
S.  of  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Bast  eta  nia 
and  the  con  vent  us  of  Corduba.  It  stood  in  the  heart 
of  M.  Ilipula  (the  Sierra  Nevada ),  and  commanded 
one  of  the  chief  passes  from  the  Mediterranean  coast 
to  the  valley  of  Granada.  In  the  Moorish  wars  it 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Granadu ; and  its 
capture  by  the  Christians,  Feb.  28,  1482,  was  a fatal 
blow  to  the  Moors,  whose  feelings  are  recorded  in  the 
“very  mournful " Arabic  and  Spanish  ballad,  uAg!  de 
mi  AlhamaT — “Alas!  for  my  Aihama  ."well  known 
by  Byron’s  translation.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain, 
p.  122.)  [P.  S.] 

ARTISCUS  (’Aprunc6s)t  a tributary  of  the  He- 
brus  in  Thrace,  flowing  through  the  land  of  the 
Odrysae.  (Herod,  iv.  92.) 

ARTYMNESUS.  [Pucara.] 

ARTYNIA.  [Dascyutow] 

ARUALTES  (b  ’ApovdArrjt  bpos),  a mountain  of 
Inner  Libya,  placed  by  Ptolemy  a little  to  the  N.  of 
the  Equator,  in  33°  long,  and  3°  N.  lat.,  in  a part 
of  Central  Africa  now  entirely  unknown.  In  it 
were  the  peoples  N&hathrae  (Sa€d$pai)  and  Xulic- 
ces  (EvAiKKftr  Aidiowtt),  the  latter  extending  to  M. 
Arangas.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§  12,  20,  23.)  [P.  S.] 
ARU'CI  (’Apovni).  1 . A city  of  the  Celtici,  in 
Hispania  Bactica.  in  the  ncighbonrhood  of  Arundax 
and  Acini  po,  in  the  convent  us  of  Hispalis;  identified 
by  inscriptions  with  Aroche.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 15 ; Plin. 
iii.  1 . s.  3,  where  Sillig  gives  the  true  reading  from 
one  of  the  best  MSS.;  others  have  Aruti,  Arunci, 
Arungi,  in  fact  the  copyists  seem  to  have  confounded 
the  consecutive  words  Arunda  and  Aruci:  Florez, 
Ksp.  S.  is.  p.  120  ; G niter,  p.  46;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p. 
382  ) — 2.  (M oura),  a city  of  Lusitania,  30  M.  P. 
E.  of  Pax  Julia.  (It.  Ant.  p.  427).  [P.  S.] 

ARUNDA  (Apouv&a:  Hondo),  a city  of  the 
Celtici,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  conventus  of 
Hispalis  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 15;  Plin.  iii.  l.s.  3,  ed. 
Sillig,  comp.  Aruci,  Inscr.  ap.  Muratori,  p.  1029, 
No.  5.).  Some  writers  place  Arunda  at  Honda  la 
vieja,  which  is  usually  taken,  on  the  authority  of 
inscriptions  there,  for  Acixipo  ; on  the  ground  that 
the  inscriptions  at  Honda  bearing  the  name  of 
Arunda,  have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  at  Honda 
la  vieja  (Ford,  p.  98) ; but  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
make  Acinipo  and  Arunda  different  places.  [P.S.] 
ARU'PIUM  (It.  Ant.:  Arypiurn,  Tab.  Peut.  ; 
'Apouirivoi,  'Apoimlyos,  Strab.  : Eth.  Avpomriroi, 
App. : Auersperg t or  nr.  Mungava),  a town  of  the 
Iapydes  in  Hlyricnm,  which  was  taken  by  Augustus, 
after  it  had  been  deserted  by  ita  inhabitants.  (Ap- 
pian,  III.  16  ; Strnb.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314.) 
ARUSPNI  CAMPI.  [Bexeventum.] 

ARVA  ( Alcolea , Ru.),  a municipium  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis  ( Guadal- 
quivir),  two  leagues  above  Corduba  (Cordova), 
The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a fine  bridge  of  dark 
marble.  There  are  considerable  ruins,  with  nume- 
rous inscriptions,  one  of  which  runs  thus:  ohdo 
MUXICJPII.  FLAVti.  arvexsis.  (Gruter,  p.  476, 
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1 No.  1 .)  There  are  coins  of  Arva  extant,  inscribed 
ARVA.  and  m.auvex.  (Eckliel,  voL  L pp.  14,  15.) 
Pliny  mentions  Arua  among  the  Celtic  towns  iu  the 
conventus  of  Hispalis  (iii.  1.  s.  3).  [P.  S.l 

ARVAD.  [Akadus.] 

ARYARNI  ('  Apovaproi),  a people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  W.  of  the  river  Maesolus,  along  the  river 
Tyna,  and  as  far  N.  as  the  Orudi  M. ; having,  among 
other  cities,  the  emporium  and  royal  residence  Ms- 
langa(Mcf  Vayya),  which  some  suppose  to  be  Madras. 
(Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  14,92.)  [P.S.] 

ARVERNI  ('  Apovtproi,  Strab.  p.  190),  a nation 
of  Celtica,  and  in  Caesar’s  time  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  the  rival  of  the 
Aedui  for  the  supremacy  (2?.  G.  i.  31).  In  the 
groat  rising  of  the  Galli  under  Vercingetorix,  b.  c. 
52,  the  Eleutheri  Cadurci,  Gabali,  and  Vellauni  are 
mentioned  (B.  G.  vii.  75)  as  being  accustomed  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  Arvemi.  It  is  doubtful  if  Eleutheri 
is  a qualification  of  the  name  Cadurci : it  b probable 
tJiat  under  tins  corrupt  form  the  name  of  some  other 
people  is  concealed.  The  reading  Vellauni  is  also 
doubtful:  the  people  are  called  Vellavi  in  Strabo's 
text  (p.  190;  Walckenaer,  Grog.  dee  Gaules, 
voL  i.  p.  339). 

On  the  SE.  Caesar  makes  the  MonsCebenna  (CY- 
cennes)  the  boundary  of  the  Arvemi,  and  their  neigh- 
bours on  this  side  were  the  Helrii  in  the  Provincia, 
afterwards  called  Gallia  Narbonensis  (B.  G.  viL  8). 
But  the  proper  territory  of  the  Arvemi  did  not  ex- 
tend so  far,  for  the  Vellavi  and  the  Gabali  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  Helrii.  Strabo  makes  their 
i territory  extend  to  the  Loire.  They  seem  to  have 
possessed  the  valley  of  the  Elaver  (Allier),  perhaps 
nearly  to  its  junction  with  the  Loire,  and  a large 
part  of  the  highlands  of  central  France.  The  name 
is  still  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  mountain  region 
of  Auvergne.  Their  neighbours  on  the  E.  were  the 
Aedui,  on  the  W.  the  Lcmoriocs,  and  on  the  NW. 
the  Bituriges.  The  Cadurci  were  on  the  SW.  Their 
actual  limits  are  said  to  coincide  with  the  old  dioceses 
of  Clermont  and  & Flour,  a determination  which  u 
only  useful  to  those  who  can  consult  the  maps  of  the 
old  diocesan  divisions  of  France.  The  Arvemi  are 
represented  by  Strabo  as  having  extended  their 
power  as  far  as  Narbonne  and  the  frontiers  of  Mar- 
seille; and  even  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Ocean.  (Strab.  p.  191.)  If  this  statement  b true, 
it  does  not  represent  the  extent  of  their  territory,  but 
of  their  power  or  influence  when  they  were  the  do- 
minant people  in  Gallia.  In  Caesar's  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  states  in  subjection  to  them  were  only 
those  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Tbeir  pre- 
tended consanguinity  with  the  Romans  (Lucan,  i. 
427) — if  it  means  any  thing  at  all,  and  b not  a 
blunder  of  Lucan — may  merely  indicate  their  arro- 
gance before  they  felt  the  edge  of  the  Roman  sword. 
Livy  (v.  34)  mentions  Arvemi  among  those  who  ac- 
cninjanied  Beflovesus  in  the  Gallic  migration  into 
Italy. 

Tho  position  of  the  Arvemi  b determined  with 
some  precision  by  that  of  their  capital  Augastouo- 
inctum,  which  Strabo  calls  Nemossus,  which  is  now 
Clermont,  the  chief  town  of  the  Auvergne.  Caesar 
does  not  mention  this  place.  In  hb  time  the  capital 
of  the  Arvemi  was  Gergovia  (B.  G.  vii.  36),  which 
he  unsuccessfully  besieged. 

When  Hasdrubal  passed  into  Gallia  on  hb  road  to 
Italy,  to  join  Hannibal,  the  Arvemi  received  him  in  a 
friendly  way.  (Liv.  xxvii.  39.)  Whether  any  of 
them  joined  him  does  not  appear.  A king  of  the 
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Arverui,  named  Luer,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  as 
he  rode  in  his  chariot  used  to  throw  about  him  gold 
and  silver  coin,  for  the  people  to  jack  up.  He  was 
the  father  of  Bitoitus,  king  of  the  Arvemi  at  the 
time  of  the  campaign  of  Fabius  Maximus. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  first  met  the  Arvemi 
in  b.  c.  121.  The  Aedui  and  Allobroges  were  at 
war,  and  the  Allobroges  had  the  Arvemi  and  Rnteni 
as  allies.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  defeated  the  Allo- 
broges and  their  allies  with  great  slaughter,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  here.  (Floras,  iii. 
2;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  10;  Ores.  v.  14.)  The  Allobroges 
were  made  Roman  subjects,  but  the  Arvemi  and  the 
Ruteni  lost  none  of  their  territory  ( B . G.  i.  45).  In 
fact  their  position  defended  them,  for  the  wall  of  the 
Cdvennes  was  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Provincia  j 
on  the  NW.  Some  years  before  Caesar  was  procon- 
sui  of  Galh'a  the  Arvemi  had  joined  the  Sequani  in 
inviting  Ariuvistus  and  his  Germans  into  Gallia,  in 
order  to  balance  the  power  of  the  Aedui,  who  were 
allies  of  the  Romans.  The  German  had  become  the 
tyrant  of  the  Sequani,  but  the  territory  of  the  Ar- 
vemi had  not  been  touched  by  him  when  Caesar  en- 
tered Gallia  (b.  c.  5$).  In  u.c.  52,  when  Gallia 
was  tranquillized,  as  Caesar  says,  a general  rising  of 
the  Galli  took  place.  The  Camutcs  broke  out 
first:  and  next  Vercingetorix,  an  Arvemian,  whose 
father  had  held  the  chief  power  (principatus)  in  all 
Gallia,  roused  his  countrymen.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a great  contest  and  the  last  straggle  of 
the  Galli.  Vercingetorix  commanded  the  combined 
forces  ( B . G vii.  63, 64).  The  war  was  finished  by 
the  capture  of  Alesia,  and  Vercingetorix  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Caesar.  He  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  kept 
a prisoner  till  Caesar’s  great  triumph,  when  the  life 
of  this  brave  and  unsuccessful  Gaul  was  ended  in 
Roman  fashion  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  after 
he  had  adorned  the  barbaric  pomp  of  the  procession. 
(Dion  Cass,  xliii.  19.) 

In  the  division  of  Gallia  under  Augustus  the  Ar- 
vemi were  included  in  the  extended  limits  of  Aqui- 
Unia.  Pliny  (iv.  19)  calls  them  liberi;"  and,  if 
this  is  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  in  Pliny’s  time 
the  Arvemi  enjoyed  the  privileges  which,  under  the 
Roman  government,  were  secured  to  those  provincials 
who  had  the  title  of  “ libcrac  oiritates.”  [G.L.] 

ABTII,  are  only  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who 
laces  them  in  Gallia  Lngdtinensis,  next  to  the  Dia- 
linte*.  D’Anvilie  ascertained  the  position  of  this 
people,  who,  with  tho  Ccnomnni  and  the  Diablintea, 
occupied  wliat  was  afterwards  the  diocese  of  Mrnu. 
He  discovered  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the  Arvii, 
which  preserves  the  name  of  Free  or  Arre,  on  the 
hanks  of  a stream  which  flows  into  the  river  Sarthe, 
near  Sable.  The  Sarthc  joins  the  Mnycnnc,  which 
enters  the  Loire  below  Angers.  The  name  of  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvii  in  Ptolemy  is  Vngori- 
tum.  [G.  L.] 

ARYCAXDA  (’Apvitavha : Elk.  ' ApvuaM^ivt')^ 
a city  in  Lycia  (Stepb.  *.  r.  'ApuKav&a;  ScboL  ad 
Find.  01.  Od.  7),  on  the  tfver  Arycandus,  a branch 
of  the  Limyras  (Plin.  v.  27,  29).  Its  site  has  been 
ascertained  by  Fellows  ( Lycia , p.  221),  who  found 
near  the  river  Arycandus,  and  35  miles  from  the 
sea,  the  ruins  of  Aryeanda,  which  are  identified  by  a 
Greek  inscription.  There  are  ths  remains  of  a the- 
atre, tombs,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  doorways. 

There  am  coins  of  Aryeanda.  Fellows  found  one 
among  the  mins,  with  the  name  of  the  city  on  it 
and  the  beau!  of  the  Kmperor  Gordian.  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  187)  speaks  of  a stream  which 
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joins  the  sea,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Limyras,  as 
probably  the  Arycandus  of  Pliny.  In  the  map  of 
Fellows,  only  the  name  Arycandus  appears,  and  no 
Limyras;  but  the  Limyras  is  clearly  laid  down  in 
the  map  in  Spratt’s  Lycia  as  a small  stream  flowing 
from  Limyra,  and  joining  near  its  mouth  the  larger 
river  Orta  Tchy,  the  Arycandus.  Compare  the  ac- 
count of  Arvcauda  in  Fellows  and  in  Spratt’s  Lycia 
(vol.  i.  p.  153).  [G.  L.] 

ARYMPHAEI.  [Aroippaei.] 

ARXATA  (-Ap£ara)),  a town  of  Armenia,  si- 
tuated on  the  borders  of  Atropatcne.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  529;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  202.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARZF.N  (’Apr^*,  Cedren.  Hut.  Comp.  vol.ii.  p. 
722),  a town  of  Armenia  to  the  E.  of  Theodosiopoli* 
(Ersrurn).  According  to  native  writers  it  contained 
800  churches,  a.i».  1049.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Seljuk  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Theo- 
dosiopolis.  No  remains  of  this  city  ore  to  be  found 
now.  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  FArmenie,  vol.  i. 
p.  68.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARZANK'NE  (’Ap^onjid),  also  'Ap(dryj,  Procop. 
de  Aedif.  iii.  2),  a province  in  the  S.  of  Armenia, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  extending  to 
the  E.  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Bitlisy  and  bounded  on 
the  S.  and  W.  by  Mesopotamia.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  lake  Arsene,  or  the  town  Arzen,  situated  on 
this  lake.  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  writers 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Eutrop.  vL  7 ; Amm.  Marc, 
xxv.  7,  9 , Procop.  B.  Pers.  i.  8.)  Ptolemy  calls 
the  dutrict  Thospitis  (0«<nriTir,  v.  13.  § *18),  a 
name  which  he  also  gives  to  the  lake  Arsene  (v.  13. 

§ 7).  The  district  Arrhenc  in  Pliny  (vi.  31)  is 
probably  the  same  as  Arzanene. 

This  province  was  the  subject  and  the  theatre  of 
continual  wars  between  the  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  kings  of  Persia.  It  is  now  compre- 
hended in  the  Poshalik  of  Dydr  Bekv.  [E.  B.  J.] 
ASA  PAUL1NI,  a place  on  the  road  from  Lug- 
dnnum  (Lyon)  to  Augustodunum  (dufun).  It  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  x Gallic  leagues,  or 
xv  M.P.  from  Lugdunuin,  and  this  distance  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  Arise.  Asa,  in  the  Itin.,  per- 
haps ought  to  be  Ansa.  [G.  L.J 

ASAE1  (’AoaToi),  a people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics, 
near  the  Suardcni  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Ta- 
mils. (PtoL  v.  9.  § 16).  They  are  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  according  to  the  common  text,  as  haring 
been,  before  lus  time,  among  the  most  celebrated 
peoples  of  Scythia;  but  Sillig  gives  a different  read- 
ing, namely  Chroosai.  (Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  19.)  [P.  S.j 
ASAMA  (’Atra/ia),  a river  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana,  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  in  32°  N.  lat.  (PtoL 
iv.  1.  § 3),  30’  S.  of  Port  Rhusibis,  and  20'  N.  of 
the  river  Diour.  All  along  this  coast,  the  position* 
may  be  safely  determined  by  Ptolemy’s  latitude a 
(his  longitudes  are  greatly  ont);  consequently  Asama 
is  Wadi-Tensift , the  river  which,  in  its  upper  course, 
flows  past  Morocco : Port  us  Bhusibis  is  Saffee, 
and  the  river  Diour  is  Wad-al  Gored,  which  falls 
into  tho  ocean  by  Afogador.  (Comp.  Rennell,  Grog, 
of  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.)‘  Tliny,  w ho  calls  it  Asana, 
places  it,  on  the  authority  of  native  report,  150  M.r. 
from  Sala  ( Sallee  : it  is  nearly  200  in  a direct  line), 
and  adds  the  description,  “ marina  haustu  sed  portu 
epectabile”  (v.  1.  s.  1).  It  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  tbc  same  as  the  river  Anatis,  which  Pliny  men- 
tions a little  before,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  a* 
205  M.  P.  from  Lixus ; but  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  Some  al*o  identify  it  with  the  Anidus  ('Avt- 
8 oi)  or,  according  to  the  emendation  of  Salmasim, 
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Adonis  of  Scylax  (p.  52,  or  p.  123,  ed.  Gronov.); 
bat  that  river  is  much  further  N.,  between  Lixus 
and  the  Straits.  [P.  S.] 

ASBYSTAE  (’Aaffooroi,  Herod,  iv.  170,171; 
Lycopbr.  A lex.  895;  'AoSurat,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 10), 
a Libyan  tribe,  in  the  inland  parts  of  Cvrenaica,  S. 
of  Cyrene,  and  W.  of  the  Gjligaininac;  distinguished 
above  the  other  Libyan  tribes  for  their  skill  in  the 
use  of  four-horsed  clmriota,  (Herod,  l.c.)  Diony- 
sius Pcriegetes  (211)  names  them  next  to  the  Na- 
sai  nones.  inland  (a*obIT*lpot).  Pliny  also  places 
them  next  to  the  Na'amones,  but  apparently  to  the 
W.  of  them  (v.  5).  Ptolemy’s  position  for  them,  E. 
of  the  mountains  overhanging  the  Gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  agrees  well  enough  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. Stephanas  By /.ant  inns  mentions  a city  of 
Libya,  named  Asbysta  ('AnSvcrn,  Eth.  ' Aa€varr\t'), 
and  quotes  the  following  line  from  Callimachus: — 
oTn  re  Tplrecvos  tty'  vHatriv  %Ao€v<rrao\  — 

where  the  mention  of  the  Triton  is  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  position  of  the  Asbystae,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  other  writers  ; for  the  Triton  is  fre- 
quently placed  near  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
on  the  \V.  coast  of  Cyrenaica.  [Triton.]  [P.S.] 
A'SCALON  (' Ac  koAuv  , ’ AcrKaAwyioy , Asculo, 
PlitU  v.  14.  Eth.  'AawoAftJVjrrjj,  ’A'tkoAwvios, 
fent.  ’AawoAwG*,  Steph.  B.,  Suidas,  Hierocks,  As- 
calona,  Ascalonius:  ’.1  skuldn),  one  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  Philistines  ( Jo»h  xiii.  3;  1 Sam.  vi.  17). 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Jamniu  (Joseph.  B.J.  iv.  1 1.  § 5), 
520  stadia  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  2.  § 1),  or  53  M.  P., 
according  to  the  Pentinger  Tables,  from  Jerusalem; 
and  16  M.  P.  from  Gaza.  (Anton,  /tin.  Ptol.  v.  16.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judge*,  i.  18), 
but  did  not  remain  long  in  their  possession  ( Judge* , 
iii.  3);  and  during  the  wars  which  the  Hebrews 
waged  under  Saul  and  David  with  the  Philistines 
Altai  on  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  (2  Sam.  i.  20.)  The  prophets 
devoted  it  to  destruction  (Amo*,  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7 ; 
Ztch.  ix.  5;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7).  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  it  shared  the  fate  of  Phoenicia 
and  Judaea,  and  was  sometimes  subjected  to  Aegypt 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  425),  at  other  times  to  the 
Syrian  kings  (1  Mac.  x.  86;  xi.  60;  xii.  33.) 
Herod  the  Great,  though  it  was  not  in  his  dominions, 
adorned  the  city  with  fountains,  baths,  and  colon- 
nades. (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  12.  § 11.)  After  his 
death,  Ascnlon,  which  had  many  Jewish  inhabitants 
(B.J.  ii.  18.  § 5),  was  given  to  his  sister  Salome 
us  a residence.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  11.  § 5.)  It 
suffered  much  ir.  the  Jewish  wars  with  the  Romans. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  § 1,  iii.  22.  § 1.)  And  its 
inhabitants  slew  2500  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  § 5.)  In  very  early  times  it 
was  the  scat  of  the  worship  of  Dereeto  (Diod.  ii.  4), 
or  Syrian  Aphrodite,  whose  temple  was  plundered 
by  tlie  Scythians  (Herod,  i.  105).  This  goddess, 
—presenting  the  passive  principle  of  nature,  was 
woj  shipped  under  the  form  of  a fish  with  a woman's 
head.  (Comp.  Or.  Fa*t.  it  406.)  Josephus  (B.  J. 
iii.  2.  § 1),  s[>eaks  of  Ascnlon  as  a strongly  fortified 
place.  (Comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  11.  § 5.)  Strabo 
XvL  p.  759)  describes  it  as  a small  town,  and  re- 
marks that  it  was  famous  for  the  shallot  (Allium 
Ascalonicum;  French,  Echalotte;  Italian,  Scalogna, 
a corruption  of  Asca  Ionia).  (Comp.  Plin.  xix.  6 ; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  68;  Dioscor.  L 24  ; Columcll.  xii.  10; 
Theophr.  J'lant.  vii.  4.)  In  the  4th  century’  As- 
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colon  was  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  remained  so  till 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  when  it  into  ;he 
hands  of  the  Saracens.  Abul-feda  (Tab  Syr.  p 78) 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  famous  strongholds  of 
Islam  (Schultens,  Index  Geog.  *.  v.  Edrisi,  par 
Jaubert , vol.  i.  p.  340);  aud  the  Orientals  speak 
of  it  as  the  Bride  of  Syria.  The  const  is  sandy, 
and  difficult  of  access,  and  therefore  it  enjoyed  but 
little  advantage  from  its  port.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  Its  for- 
tifications were  at  length  utterly  destroyed  by  Sultan 
Bibare  (a.  d.  1270),  and  its  port  filled  up  with 
stones  thrown  into  the  sea,  for  fear  of  further 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Crusaders.  (Wilken,  die 
Kreuzz,  vol.  vii.  p.  58.) 

D'Arvieux,  who  visited  it  (a.  D.  1658),  and  Von 
Troilo,  who  was  there  eight  years  afterwards,  de- 
scribe the  ruins  as  being  very  extensive.  (Rosen- 
mUller,  Handbuch  der  Bibl.  Alterthem.  vol.  ii.  pt.  2, 
p.  383.)  Modern  travellers  represent  the  situation 
os  strong ; the  thick  walls,  flanked  with  Lowers, 
were  built  on  the  lop  of  a ridge  of  rock,  that  en- 
circles the  town,  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  tea. 
The  ground  within  rinks  in  the  manner  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. ’Ashddn  presents  now  a most  mournful 
scene  of  utter  desolation.  (Robinson,  Palestine,  vol 
ii.  p.  369.)  [E.  B.J.) 

ASCATMA  LACUS  or  ASCA'NITJS  [A^mria: 
Isnik),  a large  lake  in  Bithynia,  at  the  east  extre- 
mity of  which  was  the  city  of  Nicuea.  (Strab.  p.5G5, 
Sec.)  Apollodorus,  quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  681), 
says  that  there  was  a place  called  Ascania  on  the 
lake.  The  hike  “ is  about  1 0 miles  long  and  4 wide, 
surrounded  on  three  rides  by  steep  woody  slopes, 
behind  which  rise  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Olym- 
pus range."  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  7.)  C tamer 
refers  to  Aristotle  (Mirab.  A use.  c.  54)  and  Pliny 
(xxxi.  10),  to  show  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  are 
impregnated  with  nitre;  but  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
mean  another  Ascania.  This  lake  is  fresh ; a 
river  flows  into  it,  and  runs  out  into  the  bay  of  Cios. 
This  river  is  the  Ascanius  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  and 
Strabo. 

The  Ascanius  of  Homer  (II.  ii.  862)  is  supposed 
to  be  about  this  lake  of  Strabo  (p.  566),  who  attempts 
to  explain  this  passage  of  the  Jiad.  The  country 
around  the  lake  was  called  Ascania.  (Steph.  *.  v. 

' AoKay’ia.') 

The  salt  lake  Ascania,  to  which  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  refer,  is  a lake  of  Piridia,  the  lake  of  Buldur 
or  Burdur.  The  salt  lake  Ascania  of  Arrian 
(Anab.  i.  29)  is  a different  lake  [Anaya].  [G.  L.] 

ASCATANCAE  ('Ao/cardyKai),  a people  of 
Scythia  intra  Imaum,  adjacent  to  the  mountain 
called  Ascatancas  : extending  E.  of  the  TafAiri, 
as  far  as  M.  Imatls:  somewhere  about  the  SE.  part 
of  Independent  Tartortf.  (Ptol.  vi.  14.  § 3.)  [P.  S.] 

ASCATANCAS  ( Aoitardyitai),  a mountain 
range  of  Asia,  forming  a part  of  the  E.  boundary 
which  divided  the  land  of  the  Sacae  from  Scythia. 
Extending,  apparently,  NW.  and  SE.,  it  joined,  at 
its  SE.  extremity,  the  branch  of  M.  lnmiis  which 
ran  N.  and  S.,  according  to  Ptolemy  [Imaus],  at  a 
point  which  he  defines  as  the  halting-place  (Spurj- 
•rtiptov)  of  the  caravans  on  their  way  to  Sera,  and 
which  he  places  in  140°  Ion.  and  43°  lat.  (vi.  13. 
§ 1).  Now,  following  Ptolemy’s  latitude , which  is 
seldom  far  wrong,  and  the  direction  of  the  roads, 
which  are  pretty  well  defined  by  nature  where  great 
mountains  have  to  be  crossed,  we  can  hardly  be  lar 
wrong  in  placing  Ptolemy's  caravanserai  at  the  spot 
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marked  by  the  rock-hewn  monument  called  Takht- 
i-Souleiman  (Le.  Solomon  t Throne ),  near  Och,  in 
a lateral  valley  of  the  upper  .luxuries  ( Sihoun ), 
— which  is  still  an  important  commercial  station, 
from  ita  position  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass  of  Terek 
over  the  great  Moussour  range,  Ptolemy’s  N.  branch 
of  the  ImaQa.  The  A>catancas  might  then  answer 
to  the  A la  tarn  J /.  or  the  Khouhakhai  M. ; and  the 
more  northerly  Anarei  M.  of  I^olemy  might  be  the 
Khaltai  or  Ttchingis;  both  NW.  branches  of  the 
Moussour  range : but  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
make  the  identification  with  any  certainty.  Am- 
xnianus  Marccllinus  (xxiii.  6)  apjears  to  refer  to  the 
same  mountains  by  the  name  of  Ascanimia.  (Ritter, 
Erdkundc , vol.  i.  p.  513 ; Heercu,  Idten , i.  2.  p.  487 ; 
Forbiger,  vol.  iL  p.  469.)  [P-S-] 

ASCIBITHGIUM,  or  ASCIBURGIA  ('Avki- 
iohpytor),  a town  near  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
Rhine,  the  foundation  of  which  was  attributed  to 
Ulysses,  according  to  an  absurd  story  reported  by 
Tacitus  (German.  3).  It  was  a Roman  station  in  J 
a.d.  70.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  33.)  In  the  I’eutinger  ! 
Table  it  is  placed  between  Novesium  or  Aeucf,  op- 
posite to  Dtisseldorf  on  the  Rhine,  and  Vetera,  pro- 
bably X an  ten.  Asciburgium  then  will  correspond  to 
Asbttrg,  which  is  on  the  high  road  between  Neves 
and  Xanten.  The  Anton.  Itin.  places  Gelduba  and 
Calo  between  Novesium  and  Vetera,  and  omits  Asci- 
burgium.  [G.  L*J 

ASCORDUS.  [Aoassa.1 
ASCRA  ('A'rtfpa:  Eth.  rA<ncptuot)r  a town  of 
Bneotia  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  in  the  territory  of 
The^piae,  from  which  it  was  40  stadia  distant. 
(Strab.  is.  p.  409.)  It  is  celebrated  as  the  residence 
cf  Hesiod,  whose  father  settled  here  after  leaving 
Cyme  in  Aeolis.  Hesiod  complains  of  it  as  a dis- 
agreeable residence  both  in  summer  and  winter.  (Hes. 
Op.  638,  scq.)  ; and  Eudoxus  found  still  more  fault 
with  it.  (Strab.  Lx.  p.  413.)  But  other  writers 
0{«ak  of  it  as  abounding  iu  com  (woAvAtjujj,  Paus. 
ix.  38.  § 4),  and  in  wine.  (Zenod.  op.  Strab.  p. 
413.)  According  to  the  poet  Uegesinus,  who  is 
quoted  by  Pausanias,  Ascrawas  founded  by  Ephialtes 
and  Otus,  the  sons  of  Aloeus.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
aanias  a single  tower  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
town.  (Paus.  ix.  29.  §§  1,  2.)  The  remains  of 
Ascra  arc  found  “ on  the  summit  of  a high  conical 
hill,  or  rather  rock,  which  is  connected  to  the  NW. 
with  Mount  Zagara,  and  more  to  the  westward 
with  the  proper  Helicon.  The  distance  of  these 
ruins  from  Lefka  corresponds  exactly  to  the  40 
stades  which  Strabo  places  between  Tbeapiae  and 
Ascra ; and  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  a single 
tower  is  the  only  portion  of  the  ruins  conspicuously 
preserved,  just  as  Pausanias  describes  As  era  in  his 
time,  though  there  are  also  some  vestiges  of  the  walls 
surrounding  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  inclosing 
a sjace  of  no  great  extent.  The  place  is  now  called 
Pyrgdki  from  the  tower,  which  is  formed  of  equal 
and  regular  layers  of  masonry,  and  is  uncommonly 
Urge.”  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  iL  p.  491.) 
The  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adjective  As- 
craeus  in  the  sense  of  Hesiodic.  Hence  we  find  “ As- 
craeum  carmen”  (Virg.  Georg,  ii.  176),  and  similar 
phrases. 

ASCKTVnJM  CAaapouiba),  a town  of  Dalmatia 
in  lJlvricurn  of  uncertain  site.  (PtoL  iL  17.  § 5 ; 
Plin.  iii.  22.) 

A'SCTJA,  a city  of  the  Carpetani,  in  nispama 
Tarraconecsix.  (Lir.  xxiii.  27 : Gronovius  proposes 
to  read  Aetna;  Episk  iii.  in  Drakenborch’s  Livy, 
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voL  vii.  p.  129.)  The  coins  with  the  epigraph  ascy. 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  this  place.  (Sestini,  p.  27 ; 
Ukert,  i.  2.  p.  370.)  [P.  S ] 

A'SCULUM  1.  f'AiricXor,  Plut.  Dionys.:  EUl 
’A OKXaios,  Appian.,  Asculanus:  Atcoli),  a city  of 
Apulia,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  about 
10  miles  S.  of  Herdonia,  and  27  SW.  of  Canu- 
sium.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  which  was  fought  in  ita 
immediate  neighbourhood,  b.  c.  269.  (Flor.  i.  18. 

§ 9;  Plut.  Pyrrh.  21;  Zonar.  viii.  5;  Dionys.  xx. 
Fr.  nov.  ed.  Didot.)  No  mention  of  it  is  found  iu 
history  previous  to  this  occasion,  but  it  must  have 
been  a place  of  consequence,  as  we  learu  from  ita 
having  struck  coins  as  an  independent  city.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  proper  form  of  the  name 
was  Auscuixm  or  Ausclim  (written  in  Oscan 
Auhuscixm),  whence  we  find  Osculum  and 
“ Osculana  pugna”  cited  by  Festus  front  Tit  ini  us. 
(Friedlauder,  Oskische  Miuuen,  p.  55;  Featus,  p. 
197,  v.  Osculana  pugna.)  It  is  again  mentioned 
during  the  Social  War  in  conjunction  with  Larinum 
and  Venusia  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  52),  and  we  learn 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  260)  that  its  terri- 
tory was  portioned  out  to  colonists,  first  by  C.  Grac- 
chus, and  again  by  Julius  Caesar.  An  inscription 
preserved  by  Lupoli  (Iter  V cousin,  p.  174)  proves 
that  it  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a colony  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  other  inscriptions  attest  its  continued  ex- 
istence as  a considerable  provincial  town  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Valentin  ian.  it  is  therefore  not  a little 
singular  that  no  mention  of  it  is  found  either  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  or  Ptolemy.  We  might,  indeed,  sus- 
pect that  the  Auseculaxi  of  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16) 
were  the  people  of  Asculum,  but  that  he  seems  (so 
far  as  his  very  confused  list  enables  us  to  judge)  to 
place  thent  among  the  HirpinL  The  modern  city  of 
Ascoli  retains  nearly  the  ancient  site,  on  the  summit 
of  a gentle  hill,  forming  one  of  the  last  declivities  of 
the  Apennines  towards  the  plain  of  Apulia.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible 
among  the  vineyards  without  the  modern  walls;  and 
many  inscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  columns,  &c. 
have  been  found  there.  The  battle  with  Pyrrhus 
was  fought  in  the  plain  beneath,  but  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  hills,  to  which  part  of  the 
Roman  forces  withdrew  for  protection  against  the 
cavalry  and  elepliauts  of  the  king.  (See  the  ncwly- 
discovered  fragment  of  Dionysius,  published  by  C. 
MUller  at  the  end  of  Didot’s  edition  of  Josephus, 
Paris,  1847.)  The  name  of  Asculum  is  not  found 
in  the  Itineraries,  but  we  learn  from  an  ancient 
milestone  discovered  on  the  spot  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  a branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  led 
direct  from  Beneventum  to  Canuaium.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  248 — 251;  Lupuli,  Iter  Venutm.  pp. 
157 — 175;  Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  p.  509.) 

2.  (’AokovKov,  PtoL;  ¥Aok\ov,  Strab.),  a city  of 
Picenutn,  situated  on  the  river  Truentua  or  Tronto , 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  still  called  As- 
coli. It  was  frequently  termed  Asculum  Picenura, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Apulia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  15.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  a place  of  great  strength,  from  its  inaccessible 
position,  and  the  rugged  and  difficult  character  of 
the  surrounding  country  -(v.  p.  241);  and  we  learn 
from  Florus  that  it  was,  prior  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest, the  capital  city  of  the  Piceni.  Hence  ita 
capture  by  the  consul  P.  Sempronius  Soph  us  in  b.  c. 
268  appears  to  have  led  to  the  submission  of  the 
whole  nation.  (Flor.  L 19.)  It  bore  an  important 
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|*rt  in  the  Social  War,  the  massacre  of  the  pro- 
consul  Q.  Servilius,  his  legate  Fonteius,  and  all  the 
Koman  citizens  in  the  town  by  the  people  of  As- 
culum,  having  given  the  first  signal  for  the  actual 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Pomprins  Strabo  was  in 
consequence  sent  with  an  army  to  reduce  the  re- 
fractory city,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Picentians; 
and  even  when  the  tide  of  fortune  was  beginning  to 
tnm  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  war,  Pompeius  was  unable  to  reduce  it  till  after 
n long  and  obstinate  siege.  The  Italian  general 
Judacilitts,  himself  a native  of  Asculum,  who  had 
conducted  the  defence,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life; 
and  Pompeius,  wishing  to  make  an  example  of  the 
city,  put  to  death  all  the  magistrates  and  principal 
citizens,  and  drove  the  other  inhabitants  into  exile. 
(Appian.  B.  C.  i.  38,  47,  48;  Oms.  v.  18;  Veil. 
Pat.  iL  21 ; Flor.  iii.  19;  Liv.  Epit.  lxxii.,  lxxvi.) 
If  we  may  trust  the  expressions  of  Floras,  the  city 
itself  was  destroyed ; but  this  is  probably  an  exagge- 
ration, and  it  would  appear  to  have  quickly  recovered 
from  the  blow  thus  inflicted  on  it,  as  we  find  it  soon 
after  mentioned  by  Cicero  ( pro  Sutt . 8)  as  a muni- 
cipal town,  and  it  was  one  of  the  places  which 
Caesar  hastened  to  seize,  after  he  had  passed  the 
Rubicon.  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  had  previously 
occupied  it  with  10  cohorts,  fled  on  his  approach. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  15.) 

Pliny  terms  Asculum  a colony,  the  most  illus- 
trious in  Piconum  (iii.  13.  18);  and  its  colonial 
dignity  is  further  attested  by  inscriptions;  but  the 
period  at  which  it  attained  this  rank  is  uncertain. 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  colonies  of  Augustus. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.227;  Grutcr,  /user.  p.  465.  5,  10; 
Orelli.  Jnscr.  3760;  Zumpt.  de  Colon,  p.  349.)  We 
learn  from  numerous  inscriptions,  that  it  continued 
to  be  a place  of  importance  until  a late  period  of 
the  Roman  empire;  during  the  Gothic  wars  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Totila;  hut  is  again  men- 
tioned by  P.  Diaconus,  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Piccnum.  (Procop.  iii.  11;  P.  Dime.  ii.  19.)  The 
modem  city  of  Aacoli,  which  retains  the  ancient 
site,  is  still  an  important  place,  and  the  capital  of 
a province,  with  a population  of  about  8000  in- 
habitants. 

The  Itineraries  place  Asculum  on  the  Via  Salaria, 
which  from  thence  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Truentua  to  Cast  rum  Truentinum  at  its  mouth, 
and  thence  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Ancona. 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  307,  317.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASCURIS  (Etero),  a lake  in  Thessaly  in  the 
range  of  Mt.  Olympus.  The  castle  LAPATBm, 
which  Livy  describes  as  above  the  lake  Ascuris, 
probably  corresponds  to  the  ancient  castle  near  E ap- 
art ni.  (Liv.  xliv.  2 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol. 
iii.  pp.  349,  418.) 

A'SEA  (^  'Acta:  'Acredrtji),  a town  of  Arcadia 
in  the  district  Maenalia,  situated  near  the  frontier  of 
Laconia,  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Pallantinm 
and  Tegea.  A sea  took  part  in  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis,  to  which  city  most  of  its  inhabitants  re- 
moved (Paus.  viii.  27.  § 3,  where  for  Tcuroia  we 
ought  to  read  'Aceda  or  *A a 4a) ; but  Asea  continued 
to  exist  as  an  independent  state,  since  the  Aseatae  are 
mentioned,  along  with  the  Megalopolitao,  Tegeatac, 
and  Pallantieis,  as  joining  Epominondas  before  the 
battle  of  Mantineia.  ft.  c.  362.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5. 
§ 5.)  At  a later  time,  however,  Asca  belonged  to 
Megalopolis,  as  we  see  from  the  descriptions  of 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  The  city  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  i'ausanias,  w ho  inculions  its  acropolis.  In 
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its  territory,  and  at  the  distance  of  5 stadia  from  the 
city,  on  the  roail  to  Pallantium,  were  the  sources  td 
the  Alpheius,  ami  near  them  those  of  the  Eurotas. 
The  two  rivers  united  their  streams,  and,  after  flow- 
ing in  one  channel  for  20  stadia,  disappeared  beneath 
the  earth;  the  Alpheius  rising  again  at  IVgae,  and 
the  Kurotas  at  Belemina  in  Laconia.  North  of  Asea. 
on  the  rood  to  Pallantium,  and  on  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Boreiutn  (Ardran),  was  a temple  of  Athena 
Soteira  and  Poseidon,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Odysseus  on  his  return  from  Troy,  and  of  which  the 
mins  wore  discovered  by  Leake  and  Ross.  The  re- 
mains of  Asea  arc  to  be  seen  on  the  height  which 
rise*  above  the  copious  spring  of  water  called  Frtm- 
gdvryri,  “ Frank -spring,"  the  sources  of  the  Alpheius. 
(Strab.  pp.  275,  343;  Paus.  vifi.3.  §4,  viii.  44.  §3, 
viii.  54.  § 2;  Steph.'B.  t.  r.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
p.  84,  vol.  iii.  p.  34,  Peloponneriaca , p.  247 ; Ross, 
Reisen  im  Peloponnea , vol.  i.  p.  63.) 

ASHER.  [Palaestina.] 

ASHDOD.  [Azotts.] 

ASHTAROTH  and  ASHTAROTH  C ABN  AIM 
('AtrropwB,  ’Atrrapd>0  teal  Kappatv,  LXX.,  ELM e- 
sdrfft),  a town  of  Bashan  (Deut.  i.  4;  Josh.  ix.  10), 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  half- tribe  of  Ma- 
naseeh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  which  was  afterwards  as- 
signed to  the  Levites  ( 1 Chron.  vi.  7 1 ).  Eusebius 
(Ononuut.  in  'AtrrapwB  and  'A  o apart)  places  it  6 
M.  P.  from  Adraa  and  25  M.  P.  from  Boetra.  This 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  5). 
The  epithet  of  “ Kamaim  " or  **  homed  ” is  referred 
to  the  worship  of  the  moon  under  the  name  of  Ash- 
taroth  or  Astarte.  This  goddess,  the  Dereeto  of  the 
Greeks,  had  a temple  (^Aropyarstov')  at  Camion 
(2  Mace.  xii.  26 ; comp.  1 Mate.  v.  43),  which  is 
identified  with  Ashtaroth,  and  is  described  as  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  but  taken  by  Judas  Macra- 
baeus,  who  slew  25,000  of  the  inhabitants  (2  Mace. 
xii.  26;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  8.  § 4.)  El-Mezdrib, 
which  Colonel  Leake  (Preface  to  Bnrkhardt's 
Travels,  p.  xii.)  identifies  with  Ashtaroth,  is  the 
first  resting-place  for  the  caravans  on  the  great 
Hadj  Road  from  Damascus  to  Mekkah.  Borkhardt 
(7Vor.  p.  241)  mentions,  that  close  to  the  castle 
where  the  pilgrims  collect,  built  by  the  Sultan 
Selym,  is  a lake  or  pond,  a mile  and  a half  in  cir- 
cumference. In  the  midst  of  this  lake  is  an  island, 
— and  at  an  elevated  spot  at  the  extremity  of  a pro- 
montory, advancing  into  the  lake,  stands  a sort  of 
chapel,  around  which  are  many  mins  of  ancient 
buildings.  There  are  no  other  mins.  (Buckingham, 
Arab.  Tribes , p.  162  ; Chcsncy,  Exped.  Eupkrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  511  ; Capt.  Newbold,  Land.  Geog.  Jmtm. 
vol.  xvi.  p.  333.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

A'SIA  (y  'Atria,  nc.yv;  Poet.  'Acts,  -i8ot,  Aesch. 
Pers.  763,  'Aa\t  aJy,  Dion.  Perieg.  20,  'Aatbos  ipsel- 
poio;  Asia,  Or.  Met  v.  648,  ix.  448:  Eth.  and 
Adj.  'Actdvds,  'Actants,  Ion.  'Actitrys,  'Autos  ? 
frequent  in  Homer  as  a proper  name;  ’Aertalor, 
Steph.;  'AatartKis,  Strab.;  ' Acuxr oysrijs,  Aesch. 
Pers.  12;  'Actayttdts,  Dio  Chrysost.,  Lob.  Phryn. 
646:  Fern.  ’Auta*^,  ’Actdrts,  and  'Accfjrts,  with 
Xtker,  yy,  ydiot,  ap.  Trag.;  'Acts,  'Acids,  -abo s,  ap. 
Trmg.,  with  tpotn 7.  and  especially  with  KtBopa,  U*r 
the  three-stringed  lyre  of  the  Lydians,  called  simply 
y 'Acids  by  Aristoph.  Therm.  120,  comp.  Schol., 
Said.,  Hesch.,  Etym.  Mag.,  s.  r. : Asianus;  Asia*, 
Poets  and  Varr.  ap.  Non.  466.  3;  Asiaticus,  adj. 
Asiagenes,  not  only  in  prets,  but  in  old  Latin, 
for  Asiaticus,  applied  to  Scipio,  I.iv.  xxxvii.  58, 
Inscr.,  and  tu  Sulla,  Sidon.  Carm.  vii.  80,  mu 
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Farcelltni,  s.  r.;  Gronov.  Obs.  iv.  391,  p.  531, 
Frotsch ; lastly,  the  form  Asiacus,  Ov.  Met.  xii.  588, 
rests  only  on  a false  reading.  On  the  quantity  of 
the  A,  see  Jahn,  ad  Or.  Met.  v.  648). 

This  most  important  geographical  name  lias  the 
following  significations.  1.  The  continent  of  Asia. 
— 2.  Asia  Minor  (see  below).  — 3.  The  kingdom 
of  Troy  (Poet.  e.  g.  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  484).  — 4.  The 
kingdom  of  Pkkoami-s.  — 5.  The  Roman  province 
of  Asia  (see  the  Article).  — 6.  A city  of  Lydia  (see 
below,  No.  1.).  — 7.  An  island  of  Aethiopia,  accord- 
ing to  Steph.  B.,  who  gives  'Aaidrys  for  a citizen, 
and  Etk.  'Aauvs.  This  article  is  on  the  continent 
of  Asia. 

I.  Origin  and  Application*  of  the  Name.  — The 
origin  of  the  names,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is  lost 
in  antiquity,  but  perhaps  not  irrecoverably.  The 
Greek  writers  give  two  derivations.  First,  on  their 
system  of  referring  the  names  of  tribes  and  coun- 
tries to  a person  as  eponymus,  they  tell  us  of  a 
nymph  Asia  as  one  of  the  Oceanids,  daughters  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys  (Hes.  Theog.  359),  the  wife  of 
lapetus,  and  mother  of  Prometheus  (Apollod.  i.  2. 

§ 2 ; Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  270,  620;  Etym.  Mag. 

s. c.;  Schol.  Lycophr.  1412),  or,  according  to  others, 
the  wife  d Prometheus.  (Herod,  iv.  25 ; Schol.  Apol- 
loo.  i.  444;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  In  this  mythical  gene- 
alogy, it  should  be  noticed  that  Asia  is  connected 
with  the  Titanic  deities,  and  Europe  with  the  race 
of  Zeus.  (Ritter,  Vorhalle,  p.  456.) 

The  other  class  of  derivations  connects  Asia,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  Lydia,  which  some  of  the 
grammarians  distinctly  state  to  have  been  at  first 
called  Asia;  an  opinion  which  Strabo  ascribes  to  the 
school  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  627 ; 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  120;  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod. 
ii.  779.)  We  are  told  of  a city  called  Asia,  near 
M.  Tmolus,  where  the  Lydian  lyre  was  invented' 
( Etym.  Mag  s.  v. ; Steph.  B.  t.  e.),  and  to  which 
Eckhel  (vol.  iii.  p.  93)  refers  the  Lydian  coins  bear- 
ing the  inscription  A2IEGN. 

Herodotus  says  that  the  Lydians  themselves  de- 
rived the  name  of  Asia  from  one  of  their  ancient  ' 
kings,  Arias,  the  son  of  Cotys,  the  son  of  Manes, 
whose  name  continued  to  be  borne  by  the  q>v\h 
’ A (neb  in  the  city  of  Sardis  (Herod,  iv.  45;  Eu- 
stath. ad  Dion.  Ferieg.  270,  620),  and  whose  chapel 
near  the  Cayster  was  still  shown  in  Strata's  time. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  650.)  A similar  account  is  given  by 
Dion  yuan*  of  Ilalicamassus,  in  his  discussion  respect- 
ing the  Etruscans,  the  supposed  emigrant*  from 
Lydia  (i.  p.  21,  ed.  Sylburg).  Another  instance  of 
the  connection  of  the  name  with  Lydia  is  furnished 
by  the  passage  of  Homer,  in  which  we  have  also  the 
first  example  of  the  word  Asia  in  a Greek  writer 
(/L  ii.  461):  — ’A aim  iv  \eipAvi,  Kaikrrpiov  ap/pl 
(Comp.  Dion.  Pericg.  836 — 838.)  In  this 
passage,  the  ancient  grammarians  read  'Atria*  as  the 
genitive  of  'Atrias,  not  'A oltp  the  dative  of  *A<ri or. 
(Schol  Arirtoph.  Ach.  68;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  650,  comp, 
xiii.  p.  627;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Ferieg.  620,  ad  Horn.  pp.  204.  10,  Etym.  Mag. 

t.  e.)  Bnt  even  if,  with  some  of  the  best  modem 
scholars,  we  adopt  the  reading  thus  rejected  by  the 
ancients,  'A oltp  should  still  be  taken  as  the  *4jectivc 
connected  with  'Aatds,  i.  e.  the  meadow  tarred  to 
the  hero  Asia*.  (Hermann,  ad  Hymn,  in  Apoll 
250;  Thiersch,  Gramm.  § 178,  No.  26;  Spitzner, 
ad  lor.:  of  course,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
Virgil's  Asia  prata  Cagstri , Georg,  i.  383,  384, 
which  is  a mere  imitation;  comp.  Jew.  vii.  701, 
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Asia  palus.  The  explanation  of  duriy  as  the  adjec- 
tive of  Arts,  mud  or  slime , barely  requires  mention, 
Steph.  B.  t.  t>. ; Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Ferieg.  620.) 
The  text  of  Homer  confirms  the  statement  of  ancient 
writers,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Asia,  as  on« 
of  the  divisions  of  the  world,  any  more  than  of  Eu- 
ropa  or  Libya , and  that  such  a system  of  division, 
among  the  Greeks  at  least,  was  probably  subsequent 
to  the  Homeric  poems.  (Strab.  xii.  p.554;  Steph. 
B.  s.  ».)  He  also  uses  "Atriot  or  'A alas  as  a proper 
name  of  more  than  one  hero  among  the  Trojan  allies 
(see  Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  A sius),  and  it  deserves 
notice  that  one  tradition  derived  the  name  of  the 
continent  from  the  sage  and  seer  Asius,  who  pre- 
sented the  palladium  to  Troe  (Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  620 ; Suid.  s.  v.  IlaA \d5iov') ; indications 
that  the  root  was  known  in  other  parts  of  W.  Asia 
besides  Lydia.  Another  tradition  of  considerable 
importance  is  preserved  by  Strabo  from  the  poet 
Callinus;  namely,  tluit  when  the  Cimmerians  in- 
vaded Asia,  and  took  Sardis,  the  people  whom  they 
drove  out  of  the  city  were  called  'Htrtovriss,  which 
the  grammarians  of  the  school  of  Demetrius  of  Scep- 
sis interpreted  as  the  Ionic  form  of  'Aaiovth. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.627.)  Neither  should  we  altogether 
overlook  the  frequency  of  the  syllable  As  in  Trojan 
and  other  Asiatic  names,  such  as  'Aaodpaxos,  ’Aaitd- 
viot,  and  several  others. 

Scholars  who  arc  accustomed  to  regard  antiquity 
only  from  a Grecian  point  of  view,  are  content  to 
draw  from  these  premises  the  conclusion,  that  Asia 
was  the  name  first  applied  by  the  Greeks,  whether 
borrowed  from  the  natives  or  not,  to  that  part  of  the 
region  east  of  the  Aegean  Sea  with  which  they  first 
became  acquainted,  namely,  the  plains  of  Lydia; 
that  the  Greek  colonists,  who  settled  on  the  coasts 
of  that  region,  were  naturally  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  mother  country,  as  the  Greeks  of  Asia  ; 
and  that  the  name,  having  thus  become  common, 
was  extended  with  their  extending  knowledge  of  the 
country,  first  to  the  regions  within  the  Halys  and 
the  Taurus,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  continent.  It 
is  important  to  observe  that  this  is  confessedly  a mere 
hypothesis  ; for  the  expression  of  an  opinion  on  such 
a subject  by  an  ancient  writer,  who  could  not  pos- 
sess the  means  of  certain  knowledge , must  not  bo 
taken  as  positive  evidence,  simply  because  it  comes 
to  us  in  the  form  of  a statement  made  by  one  whom 
we  accept  as  an  authority  on  matters  within  the 
range  of  his  knowledge ; nay  more,  such  statement* . 
when  reduced  to  their  true  value,  as  opinions,  are 
often  deserving  of  much  less  regard  than  the  specu- 
lations of  modem  scholars,  based  on  a wider  foun- 
dation, and  guided  by  a sounder  criticism.  Them 
is  a science  of  ancient  history,  even  as  to  its  facts, 
which  is  ever  advancing,  like  all  other  sciences,  and 
for  similar  reasons.  Least  of  all  can  it  be  permitted 
to  the  inquirer,  wilfully  to  restrict  himself  to  one 
kind  of  evidence;  as,  for  example,  to  take  the  as- 
sertions and  hints  of  classical  writers  at  their  utmost 
value,  while  rejecting  the  results  of  Oriental  and 
other  learning. 

If  the  primeval  burton'  of  Asia  is  ever  to  be  settled 
on  a basis  of  probability  (and  few  objects  of  learning 
yield  in  interest  to  this),  it  must  be  by  a compre- 
hensive and  patient  criticism,  caotkms  but  not  timid, 
of  all  the  exiting  sources  of  information,  in  history, 
ethnography,  philology,  mythology,  and  antiquities ; 
whether  derived  from  the  West,  the  East,  or  the 
North;  from  direct  testimony,  indirect  evidence,  or 
well  conducted  speculation ; from  sacred  or  secular 
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authorities;  from  ancient  records,  or  from  modern 
scholarship.  The  choice  is  between  the  use  of  this 
method  b y competent  inquirers,  and  its  abuse  by 
sciolists;  for  the  third  course,  of  keeping  within  the 
imaginary  confines  (for  certain  limits  there  are 
none)  of  “ positive  ” knowledge,  is  not  likely  to  be 
followed  tiU  men  forget  their  natural  thirst  for  in- 
formation concerning  past  ages. 

In  such  a spirit,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Asia  has  been  discussed  by  various  writers, 
especially  by  Carl  Ritter,  in  his  Vorhalle  Euro- 
pdischer  YoUcergeschichten  tor  Herodotus , Berlin, 
1820,  8vo.  Even  an  outline  of  the  discussion,  as 
thus  conducted,  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.  It  must  suihco  to  indicate  the  result. 

In  the  first  place,  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
writers  already  quoted  point  to  a wider  use  of  the 
name  in  the  West  of  Asia  Minor  than  the  limits  of 
Lydia  Proper;  and  moreover,  they  clearly  indicate 
that  the  name  was  in  use  among  the  Asiatics  them- 
selves. Going  from  one  extreme  to  another,  some 
Orientalists  seek  for  a purely  Phoenician  origin  of 
the  name;  a view  as  narrow  os  that  which  would 
make  it  purely  Greek.  (See,  for  both  views,  Pott, 
EtymoL  Forschungen , vol.  ii.  pp.  190,  191.)  But 
a wider  inquiry  shows  us  the  root  AS,  among  va- 
rious peoples  w hose  origin  may  be  traced  to  Asia, 
from  India,  through  Scythia,  round  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  up  to  Scandinavia,  and  among  the  Etrus- 
cans and  other  peoples  of  Southern  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  W.  Asia,  in  such  connections  as  leads  to  the 
strong  presumption  that  its  primary  reference  is  to 
the  Sun,  especially  as  an  object  of  religious  worship; 
that  the  Asians  are  the  people  of  Out  Sun,  or,  in  tho 
secondary  form  of  the  notion,  the  people  from  the 
Fast ; and  that  of  Asia  itself,  it  is  as  good  ety- 
mology as  poetry  to  say : — 

“ Tis  the  clime  of  the  East,  ’tis  the  land  of  the 
Sun* 

The  correlative  derivation  of  Europa,  from  the 
Phoenician  and  Ilebrcw  root  Frtb,  Oreh  or  Erob 
(not  unknown  also  to  the  Indo-European  languages), 
signifying  the  evening,  sunset,  and  hence  the  I Vest, 
is  admitted  even  by  philologists  who  are  cautious  of 
orientalisms.  At  all  events,  be  the  etymology  sound 
or  not,  the  fact  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
earliest  distinction  between  the  two  continents  made 
by  tho  Greeks  was  expressed  with  reference  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  known  parts  of  each,  as  to 
the  East,  and  to  tho  West.  (Bitter,  Vorhalle,  pp. 
300,  foil.,  456,  foil.;  Pott,  L c.\  Sprengel,  Gesch. 
d.  Gcogr.  Entdeck.  p.  59 ; Sickler,  A Ue  Geogr.  pp. 
58,  61 ; Bernhardy,  ad  Dion,  rerieg.  836,  p.  754; 
Ukert,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  207 — 211.) 

Proceeding  now  to  the  use  of  the  word  by  Greek 
writers,  as  the  name  of  the  continent,  we  find  the 
applications  of  it  very  different.  As  already  stated, 
Homer  knows  nothing  of  the  division  of  the  world 
into  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ( Libya).  The  earliest 
allusions  to  this  division  are  found  in  the  writers  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  u.  c.,  namely  Pin- 
dar, Aeschylus,  and  the  logographers  Hecatacus  and 
Phcrccydes.  Pindar  merely  refers  to  the  part  of 
the  continent  opposite  to  Rhodes  as  a “ promontory 
of  Asia”  ('Aolas  OL  vii.  33.  s.  18);  but, 

in  several  passages,  he  speaks  of  Libya  in  a manner 
which  clearly  shows  a knowledge  of  the  tripartite 
division.  ( Pyth . iv.  6,  42,  259,  v.  52,  ix.  57,  71, 
109, 121,  Isth.  iii.  72.)  Aeschylus  speaks  of  “ the 
abode  of  pure  Asia  ” as  a^acent  to  the  place  where 
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Prometheus  suffers  (/Von*.  412;  troucor  ayvas 
’Aalas  i5os,  where  the  epithet  inclines  us  to  think 
that  'A alas  is  tho  nymph  Asia,  and  the  'Aalas  iSos 
the  country  named  from  her).  In  w.  730 — 735,  be 
distinguishes  between  the  land  of  Europe  and  the 
continent  Asia,  as  divided  by  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus; but  elsewhere  he  makes  the  river  Phasis  the 
boundary  (/V.  177).  He  also  mentions  Libya  ( Supp . 
284,  Eum.  292).  Hecatafeus  and  Pherecydcs  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  whole  earth  as  divided  into  two 
equal  parts — Europe  on  the  N.,  and  Asia  with  Li- 
bya on  the  S. — by  the  strait  of  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules in  the  W.,  and  the  Phasis  (cr  A raxes)  and 
Caucasus  on  the  E.,  the  subdivision  of  the  southern 
half  into  Asia  and  Libya  being  made  by  the  Kile; 
and  they  keep  to  the  old  notion  of  the  poets,  that 
the  earth  was  enclosed  by  the  ocean,  as  a river  cir- 
culating round  it  ( Frag . ed.  Didot;  L’kcrt,  Unter- 
such.  uber  die  Gcogr.  des  He  Lata  us  u.  Damastes, 
Weimar,  1814;  Id.  Geogr.  vol.  i.  pt.i.  p.  213;  Fur- 
biger,  vol.  i.  pp.  49 — 63):  and  this,  with  some  va- 
riation as  to  the  boundaries,  appears  to  have  been 
the  common  view  down  to  the  time  of  HerodcAus, 
who  complain*,  of  the  division  as  altogether  arbitrary. 
“ I wonder,”  he  says  (iv.  42),  M at  those  who  dis- 
tingush  and  divide  Libya  and  Asia  and  Europe  [i.e. 
as  if  they  were  equal  or  nearly  so],  for  there  is  no 
small  difference  between  them.  For,  in  length,  Eu- 
rope extends  along  both  the  others;  but,  as  to  its 
breadth,  it  docs  not  seem  to  me  worth  while  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  others."  He  seems  to  mean  that 
they  are  so  much  narrower,  which  he  illustrates  by 
relating  the  circumnavigation  of  Libya,  and  the 
voyage  of  Scylax,  under  Dareius  I.,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  head  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  He  proceeds : “ But, 
as  for  Europe,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  have  dis- 
covered whether  it  is  surrounded  by  water,  either  on 
the  E.  or  towards  the  N.,  but  it  is  ascertained  to 
extend  in  length  all  along  both  the  other  parts  (i.e. 
Libya  and  Asia).  Nor  am  I able  to  conjecture  who 
gave  to  the  earth,  which  is  one,  three  different  names, 
derived  from  the  names  of  women,  and  assigned  as 
their  boundaries  the  Egyptian  river  Kile  and  the 
Colchion  river  Phasis ; but  others  say  they  are  the 
Maeotic  river  Tonois  and  the  Cimmerian  Straits* 
(Iv.  45).  He  rejects  with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the 
river  Ocean  flowing  round  the  earth,  and  laughs  at 
those  who  drew  maps  showing  the  earth  rounder 
than  if  it  had  been  struck  out  with  a pair  of  com- 
passes, and  making  Asia  equal  to  Europe  (iv.  36, 
comp.  iv.  8,  ii.  21,  23).  His  notion  of  Asia  is  some- 
what as  follows: — The  central  port  of  the  continent 
extends  from  the  Southern  Sea,  also  called  the  Red 
Sea  (’Epi/fyV:  Indian  Ocean),  to  the  Northern  Sea 
(i.  e.  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Euxine),  into 
which  the  river  Phasis  falls,  forming  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  Asia  (iv.  37).  This  central  portion  is  inha- 
bited by  four  peoples:  namely,  from  S.  to  N.,  the 
Persians,  the  Modes,  the  Saspcirians,  and  the  Col- 
chians.  (Seo  the  articles.)  On  the  W.  of  this 
central  portion,  two  peninsulas  (4ktoj)  run  out  into 
the  sea.  The  first  begins  on  the  N.  at  the  Phasis, 
and  extends  along  the  Pontus  and  the  Hellespont,  as 
far  as  Sigeum  in  Troas,  and,  on  the  S.  side,  from  the 
Myriandrian  gulf,  adjacent  to  Phoenice,  to  the  Trio- 
pian  promontory  (iv.  38);  namely,  it  is  the  penin- 
sula of  Asia  Minor:  he  adds  that  it  is  inhabited  by 
thirty  peoples.  The  other  peninsula  extends  into 
the  Southern  Sea,  including  Persia,  Assyria,  and 
Arabia,  and  ending  at  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  gulf, 
according  to  the  common  notion  of  it  (c.  39 ; comp. 
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Arabia,  p.  180,  col.  1);  but  Libya  really  forms  a 
part  of  this  same  peniasula  (c.  41).  As  to  the 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Libya,  he  himself  would 
place  it  on  the  W.  border  of  Egypt;  but  he  tells  us 
that  the  boundary  recognized  by  the  Greeks  was 
the  Kile:  the  Iunians,  however,  regarded  the  Delta 
of  Egypt  as  belonging  neither  to  Asia  nor  to  Libya 
(ii.  16,  17).  On  the  other  side  of  the  central  por- 
tion, the  parts  beyond  the  Persians,  Modes , Saspei- 
rians,  and  Colchians,  extend  eastward  along  the 
Ked  Sea  ( Indian  Ocean),  and  northward  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river  Araxes  (by  which  he 
seems  to  mean  the  Oxus).  Asia  is  inhabited  as  far 
as  India,  to  the  east  of  which  the  earth  is  desert  and 
unknown  (c.  40).  For  this  reason  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  define  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia  on  the  east ; but  fie  does  not,  at  least  commonly, 
extend  the  latter  name  beyond  India. 

From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Strabo, 
various  opinions  prevailed  as  to  the  distinction  of  the 
three  continents.  These  opinions  Eratosthenes  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  namely,  some  made  rivers 
the  boundaries,  namely  the  Nile  and  the  Tanais, 
thus  making  the  continents  islands;  while  others 
placed  tlie  boundaries  across  isthmuses , namely,  that 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  and  that  be- 
tween the  Arabian  gulf  and  the  Serbonian  lake, — 
thus  making  the  continents  peninsulas.  Erato- 
sthenes, like  Herodotus,  made  light  of  the  whole 
distinction,  and  cited  this  disagreement  as  an  argu- 
ment against  it;  but  Strabo  maintains  its  utility. 
(Strab.  i.  pp.  65 — 67.)  The  boundaries  adopted  by 
Strabo  himself,  and  generally  received  from  his  time, 
and  finally  settled  by  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  were, 
on  the  side  of  Europe,  the  Tanais  (Don),  Macotis 
( Sea  of  Azov),  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (Straits  of 
Knffa),  the  Pont  us  or  Euxine  (Black  Sea),  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  (Channel  of  Constantinople ), 
Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora ),  Hellespont  ( Darda- 
nelles),  Aegean  (Archipelago),  and  Mediterranean: 
and,  oa  the  side  of  Libya,  the  Arabicus  Sinus  (Red 
Sea)  and  the  isthmus  of  Arrinoe  (Sues),  The  opinion 
had  also  become  established,  in  Strabos  time,  that 
the  E.  and  N.  parts  of  Asia  were  surrounded  by  an 
ocean,  which  also  surrounded  the  outer  parts  of  Li- 
bya and  Europe;  but  some,  and  even  Ptolemy,  re- 
verted to  the  old  notion,  which  we  find  in  the  early 
poets,  that  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  of 
Libya  were  united  by  continuous  land,  enclosing 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  E.  and  S.:  this  “ unknown 
land  " extends  from  Cattigara,  the  south  most  city  of 
the  Sinae,  to  the  promontory  Prasum,  his  southmost 
point  on  the  E.  coast  of  Libya,  in  about  the  parallel 
of  20°  S.  hit.  (Ptol.  vii.  3.  § 6,  5.  §§  2,  5—8.) 

II.  Particular  Knoxrltdge  of  Asia  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. — Such  were  the  general  no- 
tions attached  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  different 
times,  to  the  word  Asia,  as  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  then-known  world.  In  proceeding  to 
give  a brief  account  of  the  more  particular  knowledge 
which  they  possessed  of  the  continent,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  revert  to  the  history  of  their  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitants,  and  the  gradual  extension  of 
their  sources  eff  information  respecting  its  geography. 

The  first  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed 
of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea  dates  be- 
fore the  earliest  historical  records.  The  legends  re- 
specting the  Argouautic  and  Trojan  expeditions  and 
other  mythical  stories,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  al- 
lusions to  commercial  and  other  intercourse  with  the 
peoples  of  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  on  the 


other  hand,  indicate  a certain  degree  of  knowledge  of 
the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Black  Sea*,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
The  Homeric  poems  show  a familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a vaguer  know- 
ledge of  its  N.  and  S.  shores,  and  of  the  SE.  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean;  as  far  as  Colchis  and  the  land  of 
the  Amazons  on  the  former  side,  and  Phoenicia  and 
Lower  Egypt  on  the  latter.  Hesiod  had  heard  of  the 
river  Phasis,  and  of  the  Nile,  which  was  known  to 
Homer  under  the  name  of  Aegvptus  (Theog.  338, 
339).  The  cyclic  poets  indicate  a gradually  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  shores  of  western  Asia.  (For 
the  details,  sec  Ukert,  vol.  i.,  and  Forbiger,  vol.  i.) 

This  knowledge  was  improved  and  increased  by 
the  colonization  of  the  W.t  N.,  and  S.  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  by  the  relations  into  which  these  Greek 
colonics  were  brought,  first  with  the  Lydian,  and  then 
with  the  Persian  Empires.  Under  the  former,  their 
knowledge  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  extended  be- 
yond the  W.  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  Halys, 
— and  that  not  in  any  accurate  detail;  but  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lydian  empire  by  Cyrus,  in  b.  c.  546, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  the  Per- 
sians, opened  up  to  their  inquiries  all  Asia,  as  far  at 
least  as  the  Caspian  on  the  N.  and  the  Indus  on  the 
E.;  and  their  collision  with  the  Persian  Empire 
made  it  their  interest  to  gain  information  of  its  ex- 
tent and  resources.  The  court  of  Persia  was  visited 
by  Greeks,  who  there  found,  not  only  means  of  satis- 
fying their  curiosity,  but  of  obtaining  employment, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  physician  Dcmocedcs.  (Herod, 
iii.  129.)  In  b.  c.  501 — 500  Aristagoras  of  Mile- 
tus was  able  to  exhibit  at  Sparta  a map,  on  copper, 
of  the  countries  between  Ionia  and  Susa.  (Herod, 
v.  49.)  The  settlement  of  the  Persian  Empire 
under  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  compilation  of  records,  of  which  the 
still  extant  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Behistun  may 
serve  as  an  example.  It  must  have  been  by  the  aid 
of  such  records  that  Herodotus  composed  bis  full 
account  of  the  twenty  satrapies  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire (iii.  89,  vii.  61);  and  his  personal  inquiries  in 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia  enabled  him  to  add  further  de- 
tails respecting  the  SW.  parts  of  Asia;  while,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  civilized  world,  he  heard 
from  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Euxine  marvellous  stories  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia.  His  knowledge,  more  or  less  imper- 
fect, extends  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  and  Caspian,  the 
Sauromatae  (Sannatians),  the  Massagetae,  and  other 
northern  peoples,  the  Oxus  (probably),  Bactria,  \Y. 
India,  and  Arabia.  The  care  which  Herodotus  takes 
to  distinguish  between  the  facts  he  learnt  from  re- 
cords and  from  personal  observation,  and  the  vague 
accounts  which  he  obtained  from  travellers  and 
traders,  entitles  him  to  the  appellation  of  Father  of 
Geography,  as  well  as  History. 

The  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  added  little  in  the  way  of  direct 
knowledge,  except  with  respect  to  the  regions  ac- 
tually traversed;  but  that  enterprise  involved,  in  its 
indirect  consequences,  all  the  fruits  of  Alexander's 
conquests.  Meanwhile,  the  Greek  physician  Ctesias 
was  collecting  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxea  the  ma  • 
terials  of  his  two  works  on  Persia  and  India,  of  which 
we  have,  unfortunately,  only  fragments. 

A new  epoch  of  geographical  discovery  in  Asia 
was  introduced  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 
Besides  the  personal  acquaintance  which  they  en- 
abled the  Greeks  to  form  with  those  provinces  of 
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the  Persian  Empire  hitherto  only  known  to  them 
by  report,  his  campaigns  extended  their  knowledge 
over  the  regions  watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  five 
great  tributaries  (Me  Panjab  and  Scinde),  and,  even 
further  than  his  arms  actually  penetrated,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  lower  course  of  the 
Indus,  and  the  shores  between  its  mouth  and  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  explored  by  Xearrhus; 
and  some  further  knowledge  was  gained  of  the 
nomad  tribes  which  roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over 
the  vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of 
Alexander  to  penetrate  on  the  XE.  beyond  the 
Jaxartes  ( Sihon );  while,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
were  placed  in  advanced  positions  from  which  to 
acquire  further  informal  ion, especially  at  Alexandreia, 
whither  voyagers  constantly  brought  accounts  of 
the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Taprobanc,  and  even  beyond  this,  to  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Cochin-China.  The 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
was  embodied  in  a map  by  Dicaearchus,  a disciple 
of  Aristotle. 

On  the  E.  and  X.  the  wars  and  commerce  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  carried  Greek  knowledge 
of  Asia  no  further,  except  to  a small  extent  in  the 
direction  of  India,  where  Seleucus  Nicator  (b.c.314) 
led  an  expedition  os  far  as  the  Ganges,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  Palibotiira,  where  their  pro- 
longed residence  enabled  them  to  learn  much  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  voyage  of  Patrocles  round 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  also  deserves  men- 
tion. (Diet,  of  Biog . art.  Patrocle s.)  Of  course 
more  acquaintance  was  gained  with  the  countries 
already  subdued,  until  the  conquests  of  the  Part hians 
shut  out  the  Greeks  from  the  country  E.  of  the 
Tigris- valley ; a limit  which  the  Homans,  in  their 
turn,  were  never  able  to  pass. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  other  great  seat  of  his  Eastern 
Empire,  Alexander’s  genius  was  bearing  fruits  which 
we  are  still  reaping.  Whatever  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  conqueror  of  Greece  and  Persia,  the 
founder  of  Alexandreia  demands  an  exalted  place 
among  those  who  have  benefited  mankind  by  the  ex- 
tension of  their  knowledge.  There,  in  a position  ac- 
cessible by  sea  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  east  and  of 
the  west,  commerce  was  maintained  and  extended  by 
the  advance  of  science,  whose  aid  she  rewarded  by 
contributions  of  fresh  knowledge  from  remote  coun- 
tries; and,  under  the  protection  of  the  first  Ptolemies, 
mathematical  and  physical  theories,  and  the  ob- 
servations of  travellers  and  merchants,  advanced 
hand  in  band,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a real 
system  of  geographical  science.  Whatever  aid  the 
records  of  past  inquiries  could  furnish  was  provided 
for  by  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  library,  which 
»we  may  safely  assume  to  have  contained  accounts  of 
Phoenician  voyages,  which  the  conquest  of  Tyre 
transferred  to  the  Macedonians.  Aristotle  had  al- 
ready established  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  now  Eratosthenes  (about  B.  c.  270 — 240)  made 
the  great  stride  forwards  in  mathematical  geography, 
of  drawing  lines  upon  its  surface,  to  which  to  refer 
the  positions  of  places,  namely,  from  E.  to  W.  the 
Aeqtiator  and  Trope  of  Cancer,  and  seven  other 
parallels  of  latitude  through  important  places;  and 
from  N.  to  S.,  two  boundary  lines,  marking  the 
limits  of  the  known  world,  and,  between  these, 
seven  meridians  through  important  places.  (See 
Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Eratosthenes!)  Instruments 
having  been  invented  for  taking  latitudes,  and  those 
latitudes  being  compared  with  the  standard  parallels, 
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the  positions  of  places  were  now  laid  down  with  an 
accuracy  previously  unattainable.  Still,  however, 
the  geographer  was  dependent,  for  the  determination 
of  longitudes , on  computations  by  days’  journeys, 
and  so  forth.  During  the  same  period  the  means  of 
information  were  increased,  not  only  by  the  increase 
of  commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  in 
Central  Asia.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Eratosthenes  and  his  followers  embraces  the 
great  mountain-chains  X.  of  India,  the  Pahopa- 
Mtsrs,  Emodcs,  and  Imaus,  and  extends  E.  as  far 
as  the  Seres.  The  mathematical  geography  of 
Eratosthenes  was  greatly  improved  by  Hipparchus, 
u.  c.  150.  (See  art.  in  Diet,  of  Biog.) 

The  extension  of  the  Homan  empire  over  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  their  wars  with  Mithridate* 
and  the  Parthians,  not  only  added  greatly  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  information  respecting  Western 
Asia,  but  extended  it,  on  the  X.,  into  the  h^art  of  the 
Caucasian  countries,  a region  of  which  the  Greeks 
had  scarcely  any  knowledge;  while,  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallos  made 
them  far  better  acquainted  with  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia.  [Arabia.]  The  fruits  of  these  dis- 
coveries were  stored  up  by  the  administrative  ability 
of  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  Agrippo,  who  caused 
measurements  and  observations  to  be  taken,  and 
recorded  in  maps  and  itineraries;  and  by  the  literary 
labours  of  the  great  geographer  Strabo,  whose  im- 
mortal work  is  founded  on  an  extensive  knowledge 
and  diligent  criticism  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
geographers,  on  the  further  discoxcries  made  up  to 
his  time,  and  on  his  own  personal  observations  in 
extensive  travels.  (Sec  the  art.  in  the  Diet,  of 
Biog.)  The  brief  epitome  of  Pomponius  Mela,  who 
wrote  under  Claudius,  and  the  elaborate  compilation 
of  the  elder  Pliny,  complete  the  exhibition  of  Greek 
and  Roman  knowledge  of  Asia  (as  of  the  other  con- 
tinents), under  the  first  Caesars. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  had 
become  the  tinal  limit  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
E.,  further  advances  were  made  In  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus;  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  nomad  tribes 
of  the  Xorth  became  better  known ; and  information 
was  obtained  of  a great  caravan  route  between  India 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  through  Bactria,  and 
of  another  commercial  track,  leading  over  the  high 
table-land  of  Central  Asia  to  the  distant  regions  of 
the  Seres.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  Rome  and 
her  chief  provinces  were  making  continually  new 
demands  on  the  energies  of  commerce,  which  led  to 
constant  accessions  of  knowledge,  especially  in  the 
extreme  regions  of  SE.  Asia.  Meanwhile,  a fresh 
step  in  the  scientific  part  of  geography  was  made  by 
Marinas  of  Tyre,  under  Antoninus  Pius,  a.  d.  1 50. 
(See  art.  in  Diet  of  Biog.) 

Under  M.  Aurelius,  the  getgraphy  of  the  ancients 
reached  its  highest  point,  in  the  celebrated  work  of 
Ptolemy,  A.d.  160,  which  remained  the  text-book 
of  the  science  down  to  the  Middle  Ages.  (See  art. 
in  Diet,  of  Biog.)  He  improved  the  system  of 
Marinus;  constructed  a map  of  the  world  on  a new 
projection;  and  tabulated  the  results  of  all  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  his  time  in  a list  of  coantrie*. 
and  the  chief  places  in  them,  with  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  each  appended  to  its  name.  His  dili- 
gence and  judgment  have  received  continual  con- 
firmation from  new  discoveries;  the  greatest  defect 
of  his  work  being  that  which  reunited  necessarily 
from  the  want  of  a method  for  fixing  the  longitude 
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of  places.  IIU  chief  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
Asia  refers  to  the  peninsula  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  and  a small  portion  of  the  adjacent  part  of 
China  [Thinak],  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago;  to  the  large  rivers  and  great 
commercial  cities  in  the  N.  of  China  [Seres]  ; to 
some  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  table- land  of 
Central  Asia  [Imaus,  Ac.]  ; and  to  the  fumes  of 
Scythian  tribes  in  the  North.  [Scythia.] 

Some  further  discoveries  were  made  in  parts  of 
Asia,  of  which  we  have  the  records  in  the  works 
of  Agathemeros,  Dionysius  Periegetes,  Marcian  of 
Heracleia,  and  other  Greek  and  Homan  writers,  va- 
rious Ufp(r\oi,  and  especially  in  the  geographical 
lexicon  of  Stephanus  Byzanlinus;  but  the  only 
additions  to  the  knowledge  of  Asia  worth  mention- 
ing, are  the  embassy  of  Justinian  II.  to  the  Turks 
in  tba  steppes  W.  and  S.  of  the  Altai  mountains, 
a.  i).  569,  and  in  the  increased  knowledge  of  India, 
Ceylon,  and  China,  gained  by  the  visits  of  Cosmas 
Indicopkustea.  (See  art-  in  Diet,  of  Biog.) 

On  many  points  there  was  a positive  retrogression 
from  knowledge  previously  secured ; and  this  may 
be  traced  more  or  less  through  the  whole  history  of 
ancient  geography.  Thus,  Herodotus  had  a better 
knowledge  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  than  sonte  later 
writers,  who  took  it  for  a lake ; and  he  knew  the 
Caspian  to  be  a lake,  while  Strabo  and  Mela  make 
it  a Gulf  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Herodotus,  Era- 
tosthenes and  Strabo,  knew  that  the  Great  Southern 
< fcortn  surrounded  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  yet 
many  eminent  writers,  both  before  and  after  Strabo, 
Hipparchus,  Polybius,  and  Marinus,  for  example, 
Call  into  the  error  of  connecting  India  and  Africa  by 
a Southern  Continent,  which  was  at  last  perpetuated 
by  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
only  dispelled  by  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa. 

The  notions  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  size 
and  form  of  Asia  were  such  as  might  be  inferred 
from  what  has  been  stated.  Distances  computed 
from  the  accounts  of  travellers  are  always  exag- 
gerated ; and  hence  the  S.  part  of  the  continent  was 
supposed  to  extend  much  further  to  the  E.  than  it 
really  does  (about  60°  of  long,  too  much,  according 
to  Ptolemy),  while  to  the  N.  and  NE.  ports,  which 
were  quite  unknown,  much  too  small  an  extent  was 
assigned.  However,  all  the  ancient  geographers, 
subsequent  to  Herodotus,  except  Pliny,  agreed  in 
considering  it  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  world. 

Pliny  believed  Europe  to  contain  1 l-24ths,  Asia 
9-28ths,  and  Africa  13-60th-s  of  the  land  of  the 
earth. 

Eratosthenes  reckoned  the  distance  from  the 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  E.  point  of  India, 
49,300  stadia.  (Strab.  i.  p.  64.)  Strabo  makes  the 
chain  of  Taurus  from  Issus  to  the  E.  extremity  of 
Asia,  45,000  stadia  (xi.  p.  490) ; Pliny  gives  the 
length  of  the  continent  as  5375  M.P.,  or  43,000 
*.tadia  (v.  27.  s.  28) ; and  Ptolemy  assigns  to  it 
above  120°  of  longitude,  or,  measuring  along  the 
parallel  of  Rhodes,  above  48,000  stadia,  Ptolemy 
makes  its  greatest  breadth  60°,  or  30,000  stadia; 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  28,000  stadia;  while  Ar- 
temidorua  and  Isidorus  calculated  the  breadth  from 
the  S.  frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  Tanais,  at  6375 
M.  P.,  or  51,000  stadia.  (PUn.  v.  9). 

III.  Subdivisions  of  the  Continent.  — The  most 
general  division  of  Asia  was  into  two  parts,  which 
were  different  at  different  times,  and  known  by  dif- 
ferent names.  To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists,  the 
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river  Halys,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Lydian  king- 
dom, formed  a natural  division  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Asia  (h  &vw  'Atria,  or  ra  (u>w  'Aeries, 
and  ij  Ka.ru  'Atria,  or  rh  Kart*  rijs  'Aolrjs,  or 
‘Atria  hnbs  "AKvos  norapov ; and  afterwards  the 
Euphrates  was  adopted  as  a more  natural  boundary. 
Another  division  was  made  by  the  Taurus  into 
Asia  mtra  Taurum , i.  e.  the  part  of  W.  Asia  N. 
and  NW.  of  the  Taurus,  and  Asia  extra  Taurum, 
all  the  rest  of  the  continent.  (’Atria  Itnbs  too 
T avpov,  and  'A ala  herbs  too  T avpov.)  The  division 
ultimately  adopted,  but  apparently  not  till  the  4th 
century  of  our  era,  was  that  of  A.  Major  and 
A.  Minor.  — (1.)  Asia  Major  (’A.  n psydAv) 
was  the  part  of  the  continent  E.  of  the  Tanais,  the 
Euxine,  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Euxine 
at  Trapezus  ( Trebizond ) to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and 
the  Mediterranean  : thus  it  included  the  countries 
of  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  with  all  the  Scythian  tribes  to 
the  E.,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania,  Armenia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Media, 
Suaiona,  Persia,  Ariana,  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Bac- 
triuna,  Sogdiana,  India,  the  laud  of  the  Sinae,  and 
Series;  respecting  which,  see  the  several  articles. — 
(2.)  Asia  Minor  ('A<ria  v pi Kpd  : Anatolia),  was 
the  peninsula  on  the  extreme  W.  of  Asia,  bounded 
by  the  Euxine,  Aegean,  and  Mediterranean,  on  the 
N.,  W.,  and  S.;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  mountains  on 
the  W.  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates.  It 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a fertile  country,  intersected 
with  mountains  and  rivers,  abounding  in  minerals, 
possessing  excellent  harbours,  and  peopled,  from  the 
earliest  known  period,  by  a variety  of  tribes  from 
Asia  and  from  Europe.  For  particulars  respecting 
the  country,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  separate 
articles  upon  the  parts  into  which  it  was  divided  by 
the  later  Greeks,  namely,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria, 
on  the  W.;  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  S.; 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  on  the  E.;  and 
Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  in  the 
centre ; see  also  the  articles  Aria  (the  Roman  Pro- 
vince), Troas.  Af.oi.ia,  Ionia,  Doris,  Lycaonla, 
Peroamus,  Halys,  Sanoarius,  Taurus,  &c. 

IV.  General  Form  and  Structure  of  Asia.  — 
The  description  of  the  outlines  and  internal  structure 
of  the  several  countries  of  Asia  is  given  in  the  re- 
spective articles  upon  them.  As  a kind  of  index  to 
the  whole,  we  now  give  a description  of  the  continent 
in  its  most  striking  general  features. 

The  boundaries  of  the  continent  are  defined  on  all 
sides  by  its  coast  line,  except  at  the  narrow  isthmus 
(of  Suez)  where  it  touches  Africa,  and  the  far  wider 
track  on  the  NW.,  which  unites  it  to  Europe.  On 
this  side  the  boundary  has  varied.  Among  the  an- 
cients. it  was  the  river  Tanais  {Don) ; it  is  now  formed 
by  the  Oural  mountains  and  the  river  Oural,  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  and  by  the  Cau- 
casus between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine;  two 
boundaries  across  two  different  isthmuses. 

On  looking  at  a map  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  comparing  the  three  continents,  two  things  will 
strike  an  intelligent  observer  ; their  inequality  of 
size,  and  their  difference  of  form.  Asia  is  nearly 
five  times  the  size  of  Europe,  and  one-third  greater 
than  Africa : their  estimated  areas  being  : Europe, 
3,595,000  sq.  miles;  Africa,  12,000,000  sq.  miles  ; 
Asia,  16,000,000  sq.  miles.  In  comparing  their 
forms,  we  may  adopt  the  obvious  resemblance  of  a 
great  mass  of  land,  with  its  peninsulas  and  promon- 
tories, to  a body  and  its  limits.  In  this  view,  Africa 
is  a body  without  limbs  ; Europe  has  numerous 
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limb*,  its  E.  part  forming  only  a small  body,  which 
is  in  fact  a part  of  that  of  Asia ; while  Asia  fomw 
a huge  body,  from  which  limbs  project  E.,  S.,  and 
SW.,  the  body  forming  about  4 -5ths  of  the  whole.  Of 
courwe  the  outlying  islands  must  be  regarded  as  de- 
tached limbs,  and  with  these  Asia  is  far  more  abun- 
dantly provided  than  either  of  the  other  continents. 
To  trace  in  detail  the  features  thus  indicated  is  the 
province  of  a more  general  work  than  the  present  ; 
out,  in  connection  with  ancient  geography,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  the  vast  influence  on  the  history 
and  civilization  of  the  world,  which  has  resulted 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  adjacent  parts  of  W. 
Asia,  S.  Europe,  and  N.  Africa,  with  their  projecting 
members  and  intersecting  seas,  are  related  to  one 
another. 

The  structure  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  is  peculiarly  interesting.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a four-sided  figure,  extending  in  length  E.  and  W., 
and  in  breadth  N.  and  S.,  but  much  wider  on  the 
•astern  than  on  the  western  side.  The  reason  of 
this  is  soon  made  evident.  The  map  shows  that  the 
continent  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  portions, 
by  two  great  mountain  chains,  running  from  W.  to 
E.,  and  continually  diverging  from  each  other.  Both 
may  be  regarded,  in  a first  rough  view,  as  beginning 
from  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  Caspian.  The 
N.  chain,  which  we  may  call  the  Altai  from  the 
name  of  its  chief  portion,  at  first  interrupted  by 
extensive  plains,  follows  a general,  though  irregular, 
direction,  not  far  from  the  parallel  of  50°  N.  lat.,  till 
about  110°  E.  long.,  where  it  strikes*  off  NE.  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  continent  at  Behring 
Strait.  The  other  (which,  for  a like  reason,  we 
may  call  the  Himalaya  chain)  diverges  more  steadily 
to  the  southward  of  its  eastern  course,  till  it  reaches 
100°  lb.  long.,  where  it  meets  a transverse  chain 
running  down  from  a still  more  easterly  point  of  the 
N.  chain,  and  extending  southwards  till  it  runs  out 
into  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  the  Malay  peniasula. 
These  two  great  chains  and  the  one  which  unites 
th  *m  on  the  east,  are  the  margins  or  walls  of  a vast 
elevated  plateau  or  table-land,  attaining  in  some 
places  a height  of  10,000  feet,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  included  under  the  general  name  of  Tart  ary, 
outside  of  which  the  other  portions  of  the  continent 
slope  down  to  the  surrounding  seas,  but  in  different 
modes.  The  Northern  portion  descends  gradually 
in  a wide  and  nearly  unbroken  tract  of  land  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  ; on  the  E.,  the  masses  of  land,  thongh 
more  broken,  are  large,  and  round  in  their  outlines; 
but  on  the  south,  where  the  mountain  wall  is  highest, 
the  descent  from  it  is  also  the  most  sudden,  and 
the  tract  of  intervening  land  would  be  exceedingly 
narrow,  were  it  not  prolonged  in  the  vast  peninsula 
of  India.  How  much  of  the  natural  advantages  and 
political  importance  of  India  results  from  this  form- 
ation, it  is  not  our  province  to  do  more  than  hint  at. 
But,  westward  of  India,  the  descent  from  the  great 
central  plateau  needs  particular  attention.  Instead 
of  falling  in  a gradual  slope  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  land  forms  a distinct  and  much 
lower  plateau  (about  4000  feet  high),  called  that  of 
/ran,  bordered  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  of  Beloo - 
chut  an  and  Persia,  whence  the  range  skirts  the  E. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  to  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  This  lower  table- land  (of 
Iran)  is  separated  on  the  E.  from  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  the  great  plain  of  NYV.  India  (the  Pan- 
jab),  by  a range  of  mountain*  (the  Soliman  M.), 
which  run  N.,  meeting  that  part  of  the  Himalaya 
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range,  which  is  called  the  Indian  Caucasus  or  Uin- 
doo  Koosh,  at  the  NW.  corner  of  the  Panjab,  NE. 
of  Cabool,  whence  it  continues  towards  the  Altai 
range,  cutting  the  plateau  of  Tartary  into  the  two 
unequal  parts  of  Independent  and  Chinese  Tar- 
tary. The  plateau  of  Iran  is  continued  on  the  SW. 
in  the  highlands  of  Arabia,  where  it  is  terminated 
(for  the  present:  fur  it  ascends  again  in  Africa)  by 
the  range  of  mountains  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  are  continued,  in  the  Lebanon  range, 
along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  they 
join  the  Taurus  and  Amanus,  which  belong  to  the 
chain  which  borders  the  plateau  of  Iran  on  the  south. 
Finally  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  formed  by 
tho  western  prolongations  of  the  last-named  chain, 
and  of  that  of  the  Himalaya,  under  the  names  re- 
spectively of  Taurus,  for  the  chain  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  Antitaurus,  Olympus,  and 
other  names,  for  the  more  broken  portions  of  the 
northern  chain.  In  fact  the  peninsula,  from  the 
Caucasus  and  Caspian  to  the  Aegean,  may  be  re- 
garded ns  an  almost  continuous  highland,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  two  chains.  To  wbat  extent  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  mountain  system, 
and  by  what  names  they  designated  its  several  parts, 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  articles  Taurus, 
Antitaurus,  Caucasus,  Imaus,  Exodus,  &c. 
The  general  view  now  given  will  suffice  to  indicate 
the  reasons  why  the  history  of  Asiatic  civilization  haj 
always  been  confined  to  so  small  a portion  of  the 
continent. 

The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Asia  are  described 
under  the  respective  countries.  [P.  S,} 

A'SIA  (’A<ria),  a Roman  provincial  division  of  the 
country,  which  we  call  Aria  Minor.  The  Keenan 
province  of  Asia  originated  in  the  testamentary  be- 
quest of  Attnlus  (u.  c.  133),  the  la*t  king  of  Per- 
gamum,  to  the  Romans;  and  after  the  rising  of  Ari*- 
toniens  (n.  c.  131 — 129)  was  put  down,  the  province 
was  formed  (b.  c.  129)  in  the  usual  way,  by  the 
consul  M'.Aquillius  with  the  assistance  of  ten  Roman 
commissioners.  (Strab.  p.  645.)  Strabo  observes  that 
the  province  was  reduced  to  the  same  form  at  polity 
which  existed  in  his  time;  but  this  gives  no  exact 
information  as  to  the  limits.  Cicero  {pro  Fkicco , 
c.  27)  mentions  “ Phrygia,  Myna,  Caria,  and  Lydia  " 
as  the  component  parts  of  tho  province.  Within 
these  limits  Aeolis  and  Ionia  wore  of  course  in- 
cluded; and  probably  the  Dorian  towns  on  the  main- 
land. But  the  province  was  not  originally  so  ex- 
tensive. Phrygia,  which  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  Mithridates  VI.,  was  declared  free  after  it  was 
taken  from  him.  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  57.)  Cicero 
( Verr.  Act.  iL  1.  c.  38)  speaks  of  Phrygia  (Phry- 
gian) totam)  as  one  of  the  countries  which  Dola- 
bella  and  his  quaestor  Vents  plundered;  and  the 
province  of  Dolnbella  was  Cilicia  (b.  c.  80). 

In  the  republican  period  the  province  of  Asia  was 
generally  governed  by  a Propraetor,  who,  however,  is 
often  called  Praetor,  and  sometimes  Proconsul.  Upon 
the  division  of  the  provinces  between  Augustus  and 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  had  Asia,  which  was  governed 
by  a Proconsul.  (Strab.  p.840.;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  12.) 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  after  the  close  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war  (b.c.  84),  divided  Asia  into  40  Regianes, 
n division  which  was  mado  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money,  and  particularly  the  heavy 
contribution  which  Sulla  laid  on  Aria.  (Plat. 
Sulla,  c.  25 ; Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1 , 11,  pro  Flacca, 
c.  14).  This  province  contained  a large  number  at 
rich  towns ; five  hundred  are  mentioned  in  the  first 
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century  of  our  aera,  a number  which  most  have  in- 
eluded,  as  one  may  suppose,  every  place  that  could 
be  called  a town.  Tliese  40  regions  contained  os 
many  chief  towns,  and  thfty  also  included  all  the 
smaller  towns ; and  the  vectigalia  for  these  several 
regions  seem  to  have  been  let  at  their  respective 
chief  towns.  But  in  consequence  of  the  extortions  of 
the  Publicani,  the  dictator  Caesar  no  longer  allowed 
the  Publicani  to  farm  the  taxes.  He  remitted  to  the 
Asiatic  cities  one  thinl  of  the  payments,  which 
used  to  be  made  to  the  Publicani,  and  allowed  the 
cities  to  collect  the  decumae  from  the  cultivators 
(Appian,  B.C.  v.  4;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  6).  Under 
this  arrangement  many  smaller  towns  were  placed 
under  the  larger  towns,  as  contributory  places,  and 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  dependent  places  (vnjKiot 
KVfuu).  In  these  chief  towns  were  the  offices  (a px#  *a, 
ypaufxarficL,  ypauuaro<pv\iXKta)  which  contained 
the  documents  that  related  to  the  taxes  on  produce, 
the  titles  to  land,  and  the  contracts  of  hypothecation. 

There  was  another  division,  later  than  that  of 
Sulla,  into  **  convent  us  juridici,"  as  in  other  Koman 
provinces,  for  judicial  purposes,  as  Cicero  says  (pro 
Flacco.  c.  29 : ‘ ubi  . . . jus  a nostro  magistratu 
dicitur  ’),  and  for  other  business  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  before  a court.  These  were  much  larger 
than  the  40  districts,  and  quite  independent  of  them. 
The  following  were  the  chief  places  of  these  con- 
ventus,  so  far  as  we  know  them:  Kphesus,  Tralles, 
Alahanda,  La « lire  a (or  the  Jurisdicto  Cibyratica, 
which  contained  25  towns:  sec  Plin.  v.  28),  Apamea 
Cib-rta*,  Synnada;  Sardes  containing  all  Lydia,  but 
Philadelphia  in  the  second  century  was  also  the  chief 
town  of  a Conventos;  Smyr  a;  Adramyttium,  and 
Pergamum.  These  Conventus  were  al.>o  called  dio- 
ceses (8iOiK7)<r<ir:  St  mb.  p.  629).  Cicero  (ad  Fam. 
xiii.  67),  when  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  mentions 
three  dioceses  of  Asia,  Cibyratica,  Apamensis,  and 
Srnnadensis,  which  belonged  to  Phrygia,  as  attached 
to  his  province  of  Cilicia ; but  this  arrangement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  temporary.  (Strab.  p.  631, 
mentions  the  Cibyratica  as  belonging  to  Asia)  The 
40  regions  probably  disappeared  altogether,  for  the 
division  into  Conventus  seems  to  have  been  the  divi- 
sion for  all  administrative  purposes. 

Under  the  empire  there  was  a division  of  the 
cities  of  Asia  according  to  rank.  The  chief  cities 
were  called  Metropolis  (Modcstinus,  Dig.  27,  tit.  1. 
i.  6,  De  Excusationibus).  Besides  Ephesus,  there  are 
mentioned  as  Metropolis  — Smyrna,  Sardes,  Perga- 
mum,  Latnpacus,  and  Cyzieus.  Ephesus,  which 
was  always  considered  the  chief  place  of  the  Province, 
was  called  “ first  of  all  and  the  greatest,”  and  “ the 
Metropolis  of  Asia.”  Metropolis  (/urjrpbwoAn)  in  this 
sense  of  chief  town  is  quite  different  from  the  earlier 
Greek  meaning  of  “ mother  ” or  “ parent  city.”  As 
one  province  contained  several  of  these  Metropolis, 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  conferred  merely  as  a 
title  of  honour,  at  least  in  the  case  of  these  cities  of 
Asia.  If  any  privilege  was  connected  with  the  name, 
it  is  conjectured  that  the  cities  which  had  tho  title 
of  Metropolis  were  in  turns  the  places  at  which  were 
held  the  great  festival  of  Asia  (vh  tcoivbv  ’Atriai), 

There  were  also  autonomous  towns  in  Asia,  towns 
which  had  the  self-government  (airroyopia).  The 
term  abrorSpos  corresponds  to  tho  Latin  w libera 
ci vitas.”  Such  towns  are  sometimes  described  as 
having  “ freedom  and  immunity  from  taxation  ” 
(t'Atu$tpia  nal  Ar#\«ia).  The  second  term  Is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Latin  “ immunitas."  The  following 
list  of  autonomous  towns  in  Asia  has  been  made  out : 
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Alabanda,  Apollonh,  Aphrodisias,  the  island  Asty- 
palaea,  Caunus,  Chios,  Halicarnassus  (doubtful), 
Cnido*,  Cos,  Cyzieus,  Ilium,  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum, 
Mytilene,  Mylasa,  Phocaea,  Samos,  Stratonicea,  Ter- 
mera  in  Caria,  and  Teos  These  places  received 
their  privileges  at  various  times  and  under  various 
circumstances,  so  that  this  list,  which  is  also  pro- 
bably incomplete,  may  not  be  exact  as  to  any  one 
time.  Alexandria  Troas,  and  Parium,  were  made 
Roman  colonise,  and,  as  it  appears,  Tralles  also. 

The  limits  of  the  province  Asia  have  been  deter- 
mined from  the  classical  writers.  In  the  Act*  of 
the  Apostle*  (ii.  9,  xvi.  6),  Phrygia  is  excluded  from 
Asia,  which  means  the  province  Asia;  and  in  the 
Apocalypse  (i.  4),  when  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
are  addressed,  the  term  also  seems  to  have  a limited 
signification.  This  discrepancy  may  arise  from 
Phrygia  having  been  divided,  the  south  and  east  part 
of  it  being  attached  to  Galatia.  (Strab.  pp.  568, 569.) 
But  there  appears  to  bo  some  difficulty  about  this 
matter  of  Phrygia. 

At  the  close  of  the  4th  century  Asia  was  divided 
into  six  divisions.  1 . Asia  proconsularis,  a strip  along 
the  coast  from  Assus  to  the  Maeander,  with  Ephesus 
the  capital.  2.  Hellespontus,  with  Cyzieus  the 
capital.  3.  Lydia,  with  Sanies  the  capital.  4. 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  the  north-cast  part  of  Phrygi% 
with  Eucarpia  the  capital.  5.  Phrygia  I'acatiana, 
the  west  part  of  Phrygia,  extending  to  Ancyra  of 
Phrygia  and  Aezani  or  Azaui,  with  Laodicca  the 
capital.  6.  Caria,  with  Aphrodisias  the  capital. 

The  islands  which  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Asia  were  formed  into  a Provincia  Insularum  (trap- 
X««  yi}<rwy),  by  Vespasian  as  it  appears.  In  the 
time  after  Constantine  it  contained  53  islands,  of 
which  Rhodes  was  the  Metropolis.  (Becker,  Horn 
Alterth.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  by  J.  Marquardt.)  [G.  L.] 

ASIA'Nl,  ASI1  ('Aaiavo!,  ’Aoioi),  a Scythian 
tribe  in  the  part  of  Asia  E.  of  the  Caspian,  who 
made  war  upon  the  Greek  kings  of  Bartria.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  511;  Trog.  Pomp.  xli.  Ary.;  Ukert,  vol.  iii. 
pt.  2,  p.343.)  [P.S.] 

ASl'DO(prob.  Xcrts  de  la  Frontera ),  an  inland 
city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  conventus 
of  Hispalis.  It  was  a colony,  with  the  epithet  Cae- 
s&riana,  and  appears  to  be  the  "Aciybov  of  Ptolemy 
(iL  4.  § 13.)  Numerous  coins,  and  other  Roman 
antiquities,  have  been  found  at  X ’ere*,  its  sup|>osed 
site.  Some,  however,  take  Xerez  for  the  ancient 
Asta,  and  Medina  Sidonia  for  Asido.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  x.  15,  Med.  de  E*p.  i.  p.  164, 
iii.  p.  13;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  pp.  356,  3>7.)  fP.S.] 

AS1NAEUS  SINUS.  [Aaron,  No.  2.] 

ASINARUS,  or  ASSINARUS  (’Aofvopof,  Diod. 
Plat.  'Aaaiyapos,  Thuc.),  a small  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  Helorus; 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  final  catastrophe  of 
the  Athenian  armament  in  Sicily,  and  the  surren- 
der of  Nicias  with  the  remains  of  his  division  of 
the  army.  (Thuc.  vii.  84,  85;  Diod.  xiii.  19; 
Plut,  Nic.  27.)  It  is  clearly  identified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  retreat  (as  related  in  detail  by 
Thucydides),  with  the  river  now  called  the  Fal~ 
conara,  but  more  commonly  known  as  the  Fiume 
di  Noto , from  its  proximity  to  that  city.  It  rises 
just  below  the  site  of  the  ancient  Neetum  (Xoto 
VeccJiio ),  and  after  flowing  under  the  walls  of  the 
modern  Xoto,  enters  the  sea  in  a little  bay  called 
Ballata  di  Xoto , about  4 miles  N.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Helorus  (F.  Abisso ).  Being  supplied  from 
i several  subterranean  and  perennial  sources  it  has 
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a considerable  body  of  water,  as  described  by  Thu- 
cydides in  the  above  jjassage.  A curious  monument 
still  extant  near  Heloruin  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  the  Syracusans  on  this  occasion ; but  it  seems 
too  far  from  the  river  to  have  been  designed  for 
such  an  object.  [Hklokum.]  Plutarch  tells  us 
{Nic.  28),  that  the  Syracusans  instituted  on  the 
occasion  a festival  called  Arinaria;  and  it  is  said 
that  this  is  still  celebrated  at  the  present  day, 
though  now  converted  to  the  honour  of  a saint. 
(Smyth's  Sicily , p.  179;  Fazell.  dc  Reb.  Sic.  iv.  1. 
p.  198;  Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  184.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASINDUM.  [Asiimx] 

A'SINE  (*A cirri:  Eth.  'Aoircuos,  'Aoiyebr). 

1 .  A town  in  the  Argeia,  on  the  coast,  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  (7£  ii.  560)  as  one  of  the  places  subject 
to  Diomedes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Dryopcs,  who  originally  dwelt  on  Mt.  Parnassus. 
In  one  of  the  early  wars  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  the  Argivcs,  the  Asinaeans  joined  the  former 
when  they  invaded  the  Argive  territory  under  their 
king  Nicander;  but  as  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
returned  home,  the  Argives  laid  siege  to  Asine  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  sparing  only  the  temple  of 
the  Pythaeus  Apollo.  The  Asinaeans  escaped  by 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  to  them,  after 
the  end  of  the  first  Messeuian  war,  a portion  of  the 
Mesaenian  territory,  where  they  built  a new  town. 
Nearly  ten  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
its  ruins  were  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  found  the 
temple  of  Apollo  still  standing.  (Paus.  ii.3C.  § 4,  iii. 
7.  §4,  iv.  14.  §3,  34.  § 9,seq.;  Strab.  riii.  p.373.) 
Leake  places  Asinc  at  Toldn , where  a peninsular 
maritime  height  retains  some  Hellenic  remains.  The 
description  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions  it  (ii.  36.  § 4) 
immediately  after  Didymi  in  Hermionis,  might  lead 
us  to  place  it  further  to  the  east,  on  the  confines  of 
Epidauria;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  373)  places  it  near  Xauplia;  and  Pausanias  him- 
self proceeds  to  describe  Lcma,  Temenium,  and 
Nauplia  immediately  after  Asinc.  Perhaps  Asine 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  plain  of  7r»,  which  is 
further  to  the  east.  The  geographers  of  the  French 
Commission  place  Asine  at  Kdndia , a village  between 
Tolon  and  7r»,  where  they  found  some  ancient  re- 
mains above  the  village,  and,  at  a mile's  distance 
from  it  towards  Iri,  the  ruins  of  a temple.  But,  as 
I .cake  observes,  “ the  objection  to  Kdndia  for  the 
site  of  Asine  is,  that  it  is  not  on  the  sea-shore,  as 
Pausanias  states  Asine  to  have  been ; and  which  he 
repeats  (iv.  34.  § 12)  by  saying  that  the  Metsenian 
Asine,  whither  the  Asinaci  of  Argolis  migrated,  after 
the  destruction  of  their  city  by  the  Argivcs,  was 
situated  on  the  sea-side,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Asine  in  Argolis.”  (Leake,  Pdoponncaiaca,  p.  290, 
»eq.;  Boblaye,  Recherche*,  cfc.  p.  51.) 

2.  A town  in  Mcssenia,  which  was  built  by  the 
Dryopes,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Asine  in  the 
Argeia,  as  related  above.  (Paus.  U.  cc.)  It  stood  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Messcnian  gulf,  which  was 
sometimes  called  the  Asinacan  gulf,  from  this  town 
{'AaivaJot  kSKwos,  Strab.  viii.  p.  359;  Asinaeus 
Sinus,  I’lin.  iv.  5.  s.  7).  Asinc  was  distant  40  stadia 
north  of  the  promontory  Acritas,  40  stadia  from  Co* 
lonides  (Paus.  iv.  34.  § 12),  15  miles  from  Methona, 
and  30  miles  from  Measene  {Tab.  PeuL).  Its  site 
is  now  occupied  by  K&rdni,  which  is  situated  upon 
a hill  jutting  out  into  the  sea  above  C.  Gallo  (the 
ancient  Acritas).  The  ancient  town  of  Corone  wns 
situated  further  north ; and  it  1ms  been  reasonably  cou- 
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jecturod  that  the  inhabitants  of  Connie  removed  fn>m 
their  town  to  the  deserted  site  of  Asine,  and  carried 
with  them  their  ancient  name, — such  a migration 
of  names  not  being  uncommon  in  Greece.  (Boblaye, 
Recherche*,  </c.  p.  112;  Leake,  Pelopotm.  p.  195.) 

The  Messenian  Asine  continued  to  be  a place  of 
considerable  importance  from  its  foundation  at  the 
close  of  the  first  Measenian  war  till  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles. 
It  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (viii.  73)  as  a town  of 
the  Dryopes,  and  its  name  occurs  in  the  history  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  subsequent  events. 
(Thuc.  iv.  13,  54,  vi.  93;  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  § 25.) 
When  the  Messenians  returned  to  their  own  country 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  a.  c.371,  the  Asinaean* 
were  not  molested  by  them ; and  even  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  they  still  gloried  in  the  name  of  Dryopes. 
(Paus.  ii.  34.  § 11.) 

3.  An  Asine  in  Laconia  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  363)  os  situated  between  Ainathus  (a  false 
reading  for  Psainathus)  and  Gythium;  and  Stepha* 
nus  B.  (*.  v.)  speaks  of  a Laconian  as  well  as  of  a 
Measenian  Asine.  Polybius  (v.  19)  likewise  relates 
that  Philip,  in  his  invasion  of  Laconia,  suffered  a re- 
pulse before  Asine,  which  appears  from  his  narrative 
to  have  been  near  Gythium.  But  notwithstanding 
these  authorities,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
was  a town  of  the  name  of  Asine  in  Laconia.  Pan- 
sanias,  in  describing  the  same  event  as  Polybius,  says 
that  Philip  was  repulsed  before  Las,  which  originally 
stood  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  “ Asia."  (Pans.  iii.  24. 
§ 6.)  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  tbe 
44  Las  " of  Pausanias  and  the  “ Asine  " erf  Polybius 
are  the  same  place;  and  the  resemblance  between 
the  names  **  Asia  " and  M Asine  * probably  led  Poly- 
bius into  the  error  of  calling  Las  by  the  latter  name; 
an  error  which  was  the  more  likely  to  arise,  because 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  speak  of  the  Messeaiao 
Asinc  as  a town  in  Laconia,  since  Messenia  formed 
a part  of  Laconia  at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  The 
error  of  Polybius  was  perpetuated  by  Strabo  and 
Steplianus,  and  has  found  its  way  into  most  modern 
works.  (Boblaye,  Recherche *,  $c.  p.  87 ; Leake, 
Morta , vtd.  i.  p.  279.) 

ASl'SIUM  {'Aciciov:  bnt  AtViVior,  Ptol.  iii.  I. 
§ 53,  and  A Sotov  in  Strab.  v.  p.  227,  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  same  name:  Eth,  'Aaialrof, 
Asisinas,  -atis),  a town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines,  about  12  miles  E. 
of  Perusia,  and  20  S.  of  Iguvium.  Its  name  is 
found  both  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  aud  its  municipal 
rank  and  consideration  are  attested  by  inscriptions. 
Procopius  (iii.  12.  p.  326)  mentions  it  as  a strong 
fortress,  which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila. 
The  modem  city  of  Attiti  (celebrated  as  tbe 
birth-place  of  St.  Francis)  retains  the  ancient  site, 
as  well  as  name,  and  contains,  besides  numerous 
inscriptions  and  other  minor  antiquities,  the  well- 
preserved  portico  of  an  ancient  temple,  now  con- 
verted into  that  of  a church.  Some  remains  of 
a Homan  aqueduct  and  baths  ore  also  visible. 
(Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 53;  OrelL  Inscr. 
1250;  Karopoldi,  Corograha  dtlT  Italia , voL  i.  p. 
139.)  [E.H.B.] 

ASMABAEUS.  [Ttaka.] 

ASMIKAEA  {'An^pala),  a district  of  Serica, 
N.  of  the  Asmiraci  M.  (rd  ’A Ofilpaia  5pij),  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name  (Ptol.  vL  16.  §§  2,  3,  5,  6; 
Ainm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6)  ; perhaps  K ha  mil  or  H ami, 
a considerable  emporium  of  Chinese  Tartary,  in  42° 
30'  N.  lat.,  and  93°  40'  E.  long.  [P.  S.  J 
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ASNAUS.  [Aeropus.]  I Anton.  Itin.,  on  the  road  between  Caesaraugusta 

ASO'PI A or  ASOTUS.  [Asortm,  No.  2.1  (S<tragoe$a),  and  Benehannnm,  on  the  Gallic  side  of 


ASOTUS  ( Airanrrfs).  1.  A river  of  Boeotia, 
flowing  through  the  southern  part  of  this  country,  in 
an  easterly  direction,  and  falling  into  the  Euripos  in 
the  territory  of  Attica,  near  Oropus.  It  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  several  small  streams,  one  rising 
near  Thespiae,  and  the  others  in  Mount  Cithacron. 
Its  principal  sources  are  at  a spot  just  under  the 
village  of  Kriakuki , where  are  two  trees,  a well,  and 
several  springs.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Thebes 
and  Plataeae,  flowing  through  a plain  called  Para- 
sopla.  (Sirab.  ix.  p.  400.)  It  then  forces  its  way 
through  a rocky  ravine  of  no  great  length  into  the 
plain  of  Tanagra,  after  flowing  through  which  it 
again  traverses  a rocky  defile,  and  enters  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Oropus.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
coarse  the  river  is  now  called  Vuriemi,  in  the  lower 
VuriendL  Homer  describes  it  as  “ deep  grown  with 
rushes,  and  grassy  " (/J a$voxoivon,  \*xtwoirll',ll’  iv. 
383).  It  is  frequently  dry  in  summer,  but  after 
heavy  rains  was  not  easy  to  ford.  (Thuc.  ii.  5.)  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  that  the  memorable 
tattle  of  Plataeae  was  fought,  B.C.  479.  (Herod,  vi. 
108,  ix.  51 ; Strab.  ix.  p.  408,  seq.;  Pans.  v.  14.  § 
3 ; Ov.  Am.  iii.  6.  33  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  ii.  pp.  326,  424,  442,  448.) 

2.  (Rivero/  St.  George),  a river  of  Peloponnesus, 
rising  in  the  mountains  S.  of  Phlius,  and  flowing 
through  Sicyonia  into  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Hence 
the  plain  of  Sicyonia  was  called  A so  i- i s or  Asopla. 
Its  principal  sources  are  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gavrid. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  a clear  tranquil 
stream,  but  in  passing  through  Sicyonia  it  becomes 
rapid,  white,  and  turbid.  It  flows  past  the  city  of 
Sicyon  on  the  east,  and  joins  the  sea  a little  east- 
ward) of  a round  height  in  the  plain.  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  271,  viii.  p.  382,  ix.  p.  408  ; Paus.  ii.  5.  § 2, 
1 5.  § 1 ; Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  6 ; Leake,  Morea , vol.  iii. 
pp.  343,  355,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherche*,  p.  31.) 

Respecting  the  river-god  Asopus,  who  frequently 
occurs  in  mythology,  see  Diet.  of  JBiogr.  and  Afyth. 

3.  A river  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mt. 
Oeta.  and  flowing  into  the  Malic  gulf  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  for  details  see  Thermopylae. 

4.  A river  in  Paros,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  382). 

5.  A town  of  the  Elenthero-Lacones  in  Laconia, 
on  the  eastern  ride  of  the  Laconian  gulf,  and  60  stadia 
south  of  Acriae.  It  possessed  a temple  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  on  the  citadel  a temple  of  Athena  Cy- 
parisaia.  At  the  distance  of  12  stadia  above  the 
town  there  was  a temple  of  Asclepius.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  364 ; Paus.  iii.  21.  § 7,  22.  § 9 : Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 9; 
’AowiroAj*.  Hieroel.  p.  647.)  Strabo  (£  c.)  speaks 
of  Cyp&risria  and  Asopus  as  two  separate  places; 
but  it  appears  that  Asopus  was  the  later  name  of 
Cyporissia.  Pausanias  (iii.  22.  § 9)  says  that  at 
the  foot  of  the  acropolis  of  Asopus  were  the  ruins  of 
the  city  of  the  Achaei  Paracyparissii.  Strabo  de- 
scribes Cyparissia  as  “ a town  with  a harbour,  si- 
tuated upon  a chersonese,”  which  corresponds  to  the 
site  of  BUtra.  The  latter  is  on  the  high  rocky  pen- 
insula of  Karo  Xyli , east  of  which  there  is  a deep 
inlet  of  the  sea  and  a good  harbour.  The  acropolis 
of  Cyparissia  or  Asopus  must  have  occupied  the 
summit  of  Kavo  Xyli.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  L p. 
225,  seq.,  Ptloponnesiaca , p.  169.) 

6.  [Laodicka  ai>  Lycum.] 

ASP  A LUCA,  in  Aquitania,  is  mentioned  in  th<» 


the  Pyrenees.  Walckenaer  (GVo^.  <fc,  voL  i.  p.  304) 
fixes  this  place  at  Accous,  in  the  valley  of  Atpe ; 
the  river  Asps  is  a branch  of  the  A dour.  At  Pont 
Lcsquit,  near  Accous , the  valley  contracts,  but  it 
opens  again,  and  forms  a pass  into  Spain.  Walckenaer 
conjectures  that  the  Apiates,  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius  (xxxix.  46),  among  the  people  of  Aquitania, 
whom  P.  Crassns  subdued  during  Caesar’s  Gallic 
wars,  are  the  Aspiates,  or  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  Aspc,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  correct 
Apiates  into  Sotiates.  But  Caesar’s  narrative 
(B.  G.  iii.  20)  applies  to  the  Sotiates,  and  Dion  has 
the  same  story  in  substance  with  the  name  Apiates 
in  the  present  text,  instead  of  Sotiates.  [G.  L.j 
ASPABO'TA  ('AtnraSura),  a town  of  Scythia 
intra  Imaum,  on  the  Caspian  (Sea  of  Aral),  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Oxus.  (Ptol.  vi.  14.  § 2,  viii.  23, 
§ 15;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPACA'RA,  ASPACA'RAE  ('Aontucdpa,  ’Atr- 
wojcdpai),  a city  and  people  of  Serica,  S.  of  the 
Issedones.  (Ptol.  vi  16.  §§  5,  7;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6,  Asporata.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPASl'ACAK.  [Aspisn.] 

ASPAKAGIUM,  a town  of  Illyria,  in  the  territory 
of  Dyrrhachium,  where  Pompey  was  encamped  for 
some  time  in  his  campaign  against  Caesar,  b.  c.  48. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  30,  41,  76.) 

ASPA'SLI  ('Aondotoi,  V.  R.  * Aomoi ),  a tribe  of 
the  Paropamisadae  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Paropamisus 
(Hindoo  Koosh ),  about  the  river  Choes  or  Choaspes 
(KameK),  whom  Alexander  subdued  on  his  march 
into  India,  b.  c.  327.  (Arrian.  Anab.  iv.  23,  24.) 
Strabo  calls  them  Hippa&ii  (Tmrchrioi,  xv.  pp.  691, 
698),  according  to  Casaubon’s  emendation  of  the 
unmeaning  text:  and  modern  scholars  have  observed 
that  the  names  are  identical,  both  meaning  horse- 
men, for  the  root  asp  in  Sanscrit  and  Persian  is 
equivalent  to  «nr  in  Greek.  (Schmieder,  ad  Arrian. 
Ind.  6 ; Groskurd,  German  Translation  of  Strabo , 
p.  119.)  Their  chief  cities  were  Gokydala  and 
Arioaeitm.  [P.  S.] 

ASPAVIA,  a fortress  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Caesar’s  campaign  against 
Sext.  Pompeius  (Bell.  /lisp.  24)  as  5 M.  I*,  from 
Ucubis.  The  places  here  referred  to  should  probably 
be  sought  in  the  mountains  of  Bactica  (Sierra  Mo- 
reno) above  Cordoba  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  pp.  351, 
352.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPENDUS  (*A <nr*v8o»:  Eth.  'AonivStos),a  city 
of  Pamphylia,  on  the  Eurymedon,  60  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  an  Argeian  colony  (Strab. 
p.  667).  It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  81, 
87,  108)  as  a port,  or  at  least  a place  up  to  which 
ships  might  ascend.  The  town  was  sitnated  on  high 
ground;  on  a mountain,  as  Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  it; 
or  a very  lofty  hill,  which  commands  a view  of  the 
sea.  (Mela,  i.  14.)  The  site  must  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  an  examination  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Eurymedon.  From  an  extract  in  Spratt’s  Lycia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  32)  it  may  be  collected  that  the  name  is 
still  Aspendus;  it  is  described  as  6 or  8 miles  from 
the  sea,  and  a lofty  city.  One  argument  that  is 
urged  to  prove  the  identity  is,  that  a great  marsh 
near  it  is  still  called  Cajrru,  a name  identical  with 
that  of  the  ancient  marsh  or  lake  Capria.  Strabo 
mentions  the  lake  Capria,  and  then  the  Eurymedon ; 
and  he  may  mean  that  the  lake  or  marsh  is  near  the 
river.  The  brief  extract  as  to  Aspendus  in  Sprat t 
is  rather  obscure.  Pliny  (xxxi.  7)  mentions  a lake 
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at  Aspendus,  where  salt  was  produced  by  evapora- 
tion. In  the  neighbourhood  the  olive  was  much 
cultivated. 

Tbasybulus  lost  his  life  at  Aspendus ; being  sur- 
prised in  his  tent  by  tho  Aspendians,  on  whom  he 
had  levied  contributions.  (Nen.  UelL  iv.  8;  Diod. 
xiv.  99.)  Alexander,  in  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
visited  Aspendus,  and  the  place  surrendered  upon 
preparation  being  made  by  the  king  to  besiege  it. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  26.)  It  was  a populous  place 
after  Alexander's  time,  for  it  raised  on  one  occasion 
4000  hoplites.  (Polyb.  v.  73.)  The  consul  Cn. 
Manlius,  when  moving  forward  to  invade  Galatia, 
came  near  Termessus,  and  made  a show  of  entering 
Painphylia,  which  brought  him  a sum  of  money  from 
the  Aspendii  and  other  Painphjlians,  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
15;  Polyb.  xxii.  18.) 

The  old  medals  of  Aspendus  have  the  epi- 
graph E2.  E2T.  E2TF.  E2TFEANT2.,  but  those 
of  more  recent  date  have  tho  common  form  A2. 
A2ITENAinN.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor , vol.  ii.  p. 
282.)  [G.  L.] 


ASPHALTITES  LACUS.  [Pahaestina.] 
ASPIS.  [Proconn  esu®.] 

ASPIS  (’Aawf  s),  aft.  known  by  the  Roman  trans- 
lation CLU'PEA,  CLYPEA  (KAvwea,  Strab.  PtoL 
Kalibiah , Ru.),  an  important  fortified  city  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  and  afterwards  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa  (Zcugitana).  It  derived  its 
Greek  and  Roman  names  from  its  site,  on  a hill  of 
shield-like  shape,  adjoining  the  promontory,  which 
was  sometimes  called  by  the  same  name,  and  also 
Taphitis  (&xpa  TcupUrts,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  834),  and 
which  forms  the  E.  point  of  the  tongue  of  land 
that  runs  out  NE.,  and  terminates  in  Mercurii  Pr. 
(C.  Bon),  the  NE.  headland  of  N.  Africa.  The 
island  of  Coesyra  lies  off  it  to  the  E.,  and  Lilybacum 
in  Sicily  is  directly  opposite  to  it,  to  the  NE.  (Strab. 
ri.  p.  277.)  At  the  S.  foot  of  the  promontory  is  a 
small  hay,  fanning  a harbour  protected  on  every 
side,  and  giving  access  to  a large  open  plain.  No 
spot  could  be  more  favourable  for  an  invader;  and  a 
mythical  tradition  chose  it  as  tho  landing-place  of 
Cadmus  (Nonn.  Dionys.  iv.  386),  while  another 
made  it  the  scene  of  the  struggle  of  Heracles  with 
Antaeus  (Procop.  Vand.  ii.  10).  We  are  not  in- 
formed whether  there  was  a Punic  fortress  on  the 
spot : it  is  incredible  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
have  neglected  it;  but,  at  all  events,  Agathocles, 
who  landed  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  (see 
Aquilaria),  perceived  its  importance,  and  built 
the  city  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  b.  c.  310 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  834).  In  the  First  Pnnic  War  it 
was  the  landing-place  of  Manlius  and  Regulus, 
whose  first  action  was  to  take  it,  R.  c.  256 ; and  its 
possession  afforded  the  .survivors  of  the  unfortunate 
army  a place  of  refuge,  from  which  they  were 
carried  off  in  safety  by  the  victorious  fleet  of 
Aemilius  and  Fulvius  b.  c.  255.  (Polyb.  i.  29  36; 
Appian.  Pun.  3.) 


ASPURGLANI. 

In  the  Second  Punic  War,  passing  over  a naval 
skirmish  off  Clupea,  b.  c.  208  (Liv.  xxvii.  29),  the 
plain  beneath  the  city  became  famous  for  Masinu&as 
narrow  escape  after  his  defeat  by  Bocchar,  when 
the  wounded  prince  was  only  saved  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  had  perished  in  the  large  river  which 
flows  through  the  plain  ( Wady-el- A dub),  but  to 
which  the  ancients  give  no  name,  ».  c.  204  (Liv. 
xxix.  32).  In  the  Third  Punic  War,  the  consol 
Piso,  B.  c.  148,  besieged  it  by  land  and  sea,  hut 
was  repulsed.  (Appian.  Pun,  110.)  It  is  men- 
tioned more  than  once  in  the  Julian  Civil  War. 
(Cues.  B.  C.  ii.  23;  Hirt.  B.  A fr.  2.)  It  stood  30 
M.  P.  from  Cnrubis.  Uuder  the  Romans  it  was  a 
free  city  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3 ; Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§  7,  8), 
where  KAinrea  and  ’Atnrlf  are  distinguished  by  15' 
of  long. : probably  the  former  is  meant  for  the  town 
and  the  latter  for  the  cape  (Mela,  i.  7.  § 3;  Sta- 
diasm.  p.  452;  SiL  iii.  243;  SoJiu.  27;  I tin,  AnL 
pp.  55,  57,  493,  518;  Tab.  Prut.).  It  was  a dis- 
tinguished episcopal  see,  A.  D.  411 — 646,  and  the 
hut  spot  on  which  the  African  Christians  made  a 
stand  against  the  Mohammedan  conquerors.  (Mor- 
celli,  Africa  Christiana , s.  v.;  Arab  writers,  re- 
ferred to  by  Barth,  p.  186.) 

Its  interesting  ruins,  partly  on  and  partly  below 
the  hill,  and  among  them  a remarkable  Homan  fort, 
are  described  by  Barth  ( Wafuiertaigm,  pp.  134 — 
137;  Shaw,  p.  89,  2d  ed.  [P.  S.] 

ASPIS  ('A<rwlj;  Alarm  Zaffran ),  a town  and 
promontory  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Great 
Syrtis,  with  the  best  harbour  in  the  Syrtis,  600 
stadia  N.  of  Turns  Euphrantis  near  the  bottom  at 
the  Syrtis.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  Beechey,  p.  140; 
Barth,  p.  369).  [P.  S.] 

ASP1SII  (’A<nrhrioi  Zki’Scu),  a people  of  Scythia 
intra  Imatun,  N.  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  W.  of  the 
Aspisii  Montes  (tA  ’Aowttria  6pij:  l'tol.  vi  14. 
§§  6,  12Y  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
'A<nrairtcUai  Nojua!5t  v,  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
Tanais,  mentioned  by  Polybius  (x.  45).  [P.  S.] 

ASrLE'DON  (’AffvAijSwr:  Eth.  'Ao-*\r}borun), 
also  culled  SPLEDON,  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
mentioned  by  Homer  (/£  ii.  510),  distant  20  stadia 
from  Orchomenus.  The  river  Meins  flowed  between 
the  two  cities.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  416;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s. 
12;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Etyra.  M.  9.  r.)  Strabo  says 
( [L  c.)  that  it  was  subsequently  called  Eudeirlus 
(EoScleAoi),  from  its  sunny  situation ; but  Paosauias 
(ix.  38.  § 9)  relates  that  it  was  abandoned  in  his 
time  from  a want  of  water.  The  town  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Aspledon,  a son  of  Po- 
seidon and  the  nymph  Mideia.  The  site  of  Aspledon 
is  uncertain.  Leake  (AortAem  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
162)  places  it  at  Tzamali,  but  Forchliammer  (//e»- 
lenica,  p.  177),  with  more  probability,  at  Arro- 
Kastro. 

A'SPONA  or  ASPUNA  fAfffow),  a place  in 
Galatia,  named  in  all  the  Itineraries.  Ain  mi  an  us 
Mnrcellinus  (xxv.  10)  calls  it  a small  immicipium 
of  Galatia.  It  lay  on  the  road  from  Ancvra  to  Cae- 
sarea Mazoca.  The  site  does  not  seem  to  be  deter- 
mined. [G.  L.] 

ASPURGIA'NI  (’A<nroup>«w'of,  V.B.  ’Acnrovy- 
yiTapoi),  a tribe  of  the  Asiatic  Maeotae,  cm  the  E. 
side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  in  the  region 
called  Sindice,  between  Phanagoria  and  Gorgippia. 
They  were  among  tbo  Maootic  tribes  whom  Pole- 
mon  I.,  king  of  Pontns  and  the  Bosporus,  in  tho 
reign  of  Augustus,  attempted  to  subdue;  but  they 
took  him  prisoner  and  put  him  to  deAth.  (Strab 
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xi.  p.  495,  xiL  p.  556 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; see  Ritters 
speculations  on  the  name,  in  connection  with  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Asia,  VorhaUe , pp.  296,  foil.). 
They  seem  to  be  the  Aaturicani  of  Ptolemy  (v.  9. 

§ [P.  s.] 

ASSA  ( Afftra:  Etk.  ’Acrtrcuot),  a town  of  Cbal- 
cidiee,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Singitic  gulf.  (Herod. 
Tii.  122.)  It  is  probably  the  same  town  as  the 
Asskka  of  Theopompus  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "A aoijpu), 
and  the  CiflttBA  of  Pliny  (iv.  10),  its  territory 
being  called  Assyrttih  ('  Atrovpvris)  by  Aristotle 
{Hist.  An.  ili.  12).  Here  was  a river  which  was 
called  the  'Vvxpdt  from  its  coldness.  (Aristot  l.  c.) 
Leake  places  Aasa  at  the  head  of  the  Singitic  gulf, 
at  some  ruins  called  Paleokastro,  about  midway, 
by  land,  between  Erisso  and  Vurvtsri.  {Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ili.  p.  153.) 

ASSACA'NI  (Curt  viii.  10.  s.  38),  ASSACE'NI 
{'Aoeaxyroi,  Arrian,  A nab.  iv.  25,  ▼.  20;  *A ora- 
trriroi,  St  rah.  xv.  p.  698 ; but  Arrian  distinguishes 
the  names  as  those  of  separate  tribes,  Ind.  1 .,  and 
Strabo  distinguishes  his  Astaceni  from  the  subjects 
of  Assacenus:  if  the  distinction  be  real,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  draw  it  definitely),  one  of  the  tribes, 
and  apparently  the  largest  of  them,  whom  Alexander 
encountered  in  the  district  of  the  Paropamisadae, 
in  the  lateral  valleys  on  the  S.  of  the  Paropamisus 
{Hindoo  Koosh),  between  the  Cophen  {Cabuf)  and 
the  Indus;  and  whom  he  subdued  on  his  march 
into  India,  B.  c.  327.  The  others  were  the  As pasii 
and  GcRAKr,  to  whom  Strabo  (I.  c.)  adds  the 
Masia.ni  and  Kysaei. 

The  territory  of  the  Assaceni  appears  to  have 
lain  between  the  Indus  and  Cophen,  at  and  about 
their  junction,  as  far  W.  as  the  valley  of  the  Guraeus 
{Panjkore).  Their  chief  cities  were  Masha ca  or 
Mazaga,  their  capital,  and  Pkucela  (Arrian.  Ind. 
1.  § 8),  besides  the  fortresses  of  Ora,  Bkzira, 
Aoieu  s,  Orobatib,  Em  bo  lima,  and  Dybta.  At 
the  time  of  Alexanders  invasion,  they  were  governed 
by  a prince  whom  the  Greeks  called  by  the  name 
of  his  tribe,  Assacenus  (like  Taxiles,  the  king  of 
Taxila),  or  by  his  mother  Cleophis  (Curt.). 

They  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  30,000 
foot,  20,000  horse,  and  30  elephants ; but  this  force 
measured  their  numbers  and  wealth,  rather  than 
their  real  strength.  They  were  the  least  hardy  and 
courageous  of  all  the  mountaineers  of  N.  India,  and 
had  already  been  the  subjects  of  the  successive 
A ri* tic  empires,  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian, 
before  they  were  subdued  by  Alexander. 

Some  modern  scholars  think  that  the  Affghans 
preserve  the  name.  [P.  8.] 

ASSE'DONES.  [Issedones.] 

ASSERA.  [Asha.] 

ASSE'SliS  {’AaaiiarSs:  Eth.  ’A<r<rf?<nor),  a town 
in  the  territory  of  Miletus  (Herod,  i.  19,  22;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.  'At rori<r6t),  with  a temple  of  Athena,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  a war  between  the  Milesians 
and  AJyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  The  king,  following 
the  advice  of  the  Pythia,  built  two  temples  at  As- 
sesus,  in  place  of  that  which  was  destroyed.  [G.  L.] 

A&SOHUS  {"  Aaaupos,  and  'Aoavpior,  Steph. 
B.;  "Ac  (Typos,  Ptol.i  Eth.'Aoawpivos,  Assorinus ; 
A taro),  a city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  situated 
about  half  way  between  Agyrium  and  Erma.  It 
was  a city  of  the  Siculi,  and  appears  never  to  have 
received  a Greek  colony.  In  b.  c.  396  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  as  the  only  Siculian  town  which 
remained  faithful  to  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition  under 


Himilco.  In  consequence,  we  find  Dionysius,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians,  concluding  a treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Assorini,  and  leaving  them  in 
possession  of  their  independence.  (Diod.  xiv.  58, 
78.)  At  this  time  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
a place  of  some  importance;  but  no  subsequent 
mention  of  it  occurs  until  the  days  of  Cicero,  in 
whose  time  it  appears  to  have  been  but  a small 
town,  though  retaining  its  municipal  independence, 
and  possessing  a territory  fertile  in  corn.  It  suf- 
fered severely,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring 
towns,  from  the  exactions  of  Verres.  (Cic.  in  Kerr, 
iii.  18,  43,  iv.  44.)  We  learn  from  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  that  it  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman 
empire  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  PtoL  iii.  4.  § 13),  and 
the  modem  town  of  Asaro  undoubtedly  occupies 
the  site,  as  well  as  retains,  with  little  alteration, 
the  name  of  Assorus.  According  to  Fazello,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  one  of  the  gates, 
were  still  visible  in  his  time.  It  was  situated  on 
a lofty  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  the  river 
Chrysas  (now  called  the  Dittaino),  the  tutelary 
deity  of  which  was  worshipped  with  peculiar  re- 
verence by  the  Assorini,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  cities.  His  temple  was  situated,  as 
we  learn  from  Cicero,  at  a short  distance  from 
the  town,  on  the  road  to  Eona;  and  so  sacred  was 
it  deemed,  that  even  Verres  did  not  venture  openly 
to  violate  it,  but  his  emissaries  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  carry  off  the  statue  of  the  deity 
in  the  night.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  44.)  Fazello  asserts 
that  considerable  remains  of  this  temple  were  still 
extant  in  his  day;  but  tho  description  be  gives 
of  them  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  must 
have  belonged  to  an  ancient  edifice  of  a different 
class.  (FazelJ.  de  Rcb.  Sic.  x.  2.  p.  440.) 

The  coins  of  Assorus  bear  on  the  reverse  a stand- 
ing figure,  with  the  name  annexed  of  Chrysas. 
They  are  found  only  of  copper,  and  are  evidently 
of  late  date,  from  the  fact  that  the  legends  are  iu 
Latin.  [E.  H.  B.] 


cow  OP  ASSORUS. 

ASSU'RAE  {It.  Ant.  pp.  49,  51;  Tab.  Peut.; 
"Aaaovpos,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §30;  Oppidum  Azuritanum, 
Plin.  v.  4.  § 4 : Zat\four,  Ru.),  a considerable  inland 
city  of  tire  Roman  province  Africa,  in  the  N.  of 
Byzacena,  near  the  B&gradas  and  the  confines  of 
Numidia,  12  M.  P.  north  of  Tucc»  Tercbinthina, 
and  20  M.  P.  south  of  Musti.  It  was  the  station 
of  a Roman  garrison.  It  is  identified  by  inscrip- 
tions, one  of  which,  on  a gate  or  triumphal  arch,  de- 
dicates the  edifice  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Severn*, 
by  the  title  divus  optimus  Severn*,  and  to  his  wife 
Julia  Domna,  who  is  styled  mater  Augusts,  which 
fixes  the  date  of  the  inscription  to  the  reign  of 
Caracal!*.  There  are  other  considerable  ruins, 
among  which  are  a small  temple  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  a theatre,  the  latter  outside  the  walls. 
(Barth,  Wanderungen,  <fe.,  pp.  229,  230).  [P.  S.] 

ASS  US  (■'AfffToi : Eth.  " Aoatos  and  'Aaatvs j 
Asso),  a city  of  Mysia,  on  the  gulf  of  Adrnmyttium 
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between  Cape  Lectum  and  Antandros.  It  wns  si- 
tuated in  a strong  natural  position,  was  well  walled, 
and  connected  with  the  sea  by  a long,  steep  ascent. 
(Strab.  p.  610.)  The  harbour  was  formed  by  a 
great  mole.  Myrsilus  stated  that  Assus  was  a settle- 
ment of  tho  Methymnaei.  Hellanicus  calls  it  an 
Aeolic  city,  and  adds  that  Gargara  was  founded  by 
Assus.  Pliny  (v.  32)  gives  to  Assus  also  the  name 
Apollonia,  which  it  is  conjectured  that  it  had  from 
Apollonia,  the  mother  of  Attalas,  king  of  Pergamtis. 
That  Assus  was  still  a place  visited  by  shipping  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aero,  appears  from 
the  travels  of  St.  Paul.  (Acts,  xx.  13.)  _ j 

The  neighbourhood  of  Assus  was  noted  for  its 
wheat.  (Strab.  p.735.)  The  Lapis  As  si  us  was  a stone 
that  had  the  property  of  consuming  flesh,  and  hence 
was  called  sarcophagus:  this  stone  was  accordingly 
used  to  inter  bodies  in,  or  was  pounded  .*uid  thrown 
upon  them.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "Aoaof ; Plin.  ii.  96.) 

Hermeias,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  Assus, 
brought  Aristotle  to  reside  there  some  time.  When 
Hermeias  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mcmnon  the  Rhodian, 
who  was  in  the  Persian  service.  Assus  was  taken  by 
the  Persians.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cleanthes, 
who  succeeded  Zeno  of  Citium  in  his  school,  and 
transmitted  it  to  Chrysippus. 

The  remains  of  Assus,  which  are  very  considerable, 
have  often  been  described.  The  name  Asso  appears 
to  exist,  but  the  village  where  the  remains  are  found 
is  called  Beriam  Kalesi,  or  other  like  names.  From 
the  acropolis  there  is  a view  of  Mytilcue.  The  wall 
is  complete  on  the  west  side,  and  in  some  places  is 
thirty  feet  high:  the  stones  are  well  laid,  without 
cement.  There  is  a theatre,  the  remains  of  temples, 
and  a largo  mass  of  ruins  of  great  variety  of  cha- 
racter. Outside  of  the  wall  is  the  cemetery,  with 
many  tombs,  and  sarcophagi,  some  of  which  are  ten 
or  twelve  feet  long.  Leako  observes,  “ the  whole 
gives  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a Greek  city 
that  any  where  exists."  (Asia  Minor,  p.  128;  see 
also  Fellows’s  Asia  Minor,  p.  46.) 

Autonomous  coins  of  Assus,  with  the  epigraph 
A2210N,  are  rare.  The  coins  of  the  Roman  im- 


perial period  are  common. 


[G.L.] 


COD'  or  ASSUS. 

ASSUS  C'A<r<ro» : Kincta),  a river  of  Phocia, 
flowing  into  the  Cephissus  on  its  left  bank,  near  the 
city  of  the  Parapotamii  and  Mount  Edylium.  (Plot 
Sail.  16;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  195.) 

ASSY'RIA  {tj  ’A oovpla,  Herod,  ii.  17,  iv.  39: 
Ptol.vi.  1.  §lf  Steph. B.;  Arrian, Anab.  vii.  21:  As- 
syria, Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  13;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6; 
’A rovpla,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  736;  Steph.  s.  v.  NTror;  Dion. 
Cass,  lxviii.;  Athnrtl,  on  Pers.  Con.  Inscr.,  and 
Assam,  cm  the  Median,  Rawl.  J.  As.  Soc.  xi.  pt.  i. 
p.  10:  Eth.  Assyrii,  ’Aocrt/pioc,  Steph.  ; Herod,  i. 
193;  "Acrovpts,  Steph.;  Eustath.  in  Dion,  de  Situ 
Orbis,  p.  70),  a district  of  Asia,  tho  boundaries  of 
which  are  variously  given  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  but  which,  in  the  strictest  and  most  original 
sense,  comprehended  only  a long  narrow  territory, 
divided  on  the  N.  from  Armenia  by  M.  Niphates,  on 
the  W.  and  SW.  from  Mesopotamia  and  Bnbvlonin 
by  the  Tigris; ’on  the  SE.  from  Susiana,  and  on  the  E. 
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from  Media, by  the  chain  of  tlie  Zagros.  It  was,  in  fact , 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  modem  Pacha-lik  ■/ 
Mosul,  including  the  plain  bind  below  the  Kurdistan 
and  Persian  mountains.  Its  original  name,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  is  best  repre- 
sented by  Aturia  (’AToopfa),  which  Strabo  (rvi.  736) 
says  was  port  of  Assyria  (as  understood  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote) : although  Dion  Cassius  seems  to 
consider  that  this  form  of  the  name  was  a bar- 
barous mis-pronnneiation.  In  later  times,  as  ap- 
pears from  Pliny  (vi.  12)  and  Ammiamis  MarcelU- 
nos  (xxiii.  6),  it  bore  the  name  of  Adiabene,  which 
was  properly  a small  province  between  the  Tigris, 
Lyras  (or  Zabatus),  and  the  Gordiaran  mountains. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxviii.;  Ptol.  vi.  1.  § 2.) 

In  the  wider  sense  Assyria  comprehended  the 
whole  country  which  was  included  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  736),  while  it  was 
often  confounded  with  adjoining  nations  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers:  thus,  in  Virg.  {Georg,  ii.  465), 

“ Assyrio  veneno  ” is  used  for  “ Tyrio in  Nonn. 
Dionys.  (xli.  19)  the  Libanus  is  called  Assyrian ; and 
in  Dion.  Perieg.  (v.975)  the  I.euco-Syrians  of  Portns 
and  Cappadocia  are  termed  Assyrians.  It  is  curious 
that  Scylax  of  Caryanda  placed  Assyria  among  the 
nations  on  the  Pontos  Knxinus,  between  the  Chalybea 
and  Paphlagonia,  and  includes  in  it  the  river  Thrr- 
modon  and  the  Greek  towns  of  Tliermodon,  Sinope, 
andHarmene.  (Scyl.  Car.  ap.  Hudson.  Geogr.  Grace. 
Min.  p.  33.)  The  author  of  the  Etymologinm 
Magnum  has  preserved  a tradition  ( Etym . Magn.  in 
roc.)  from  Xcnncrates,  that  this  land  was  originally 
called  Euphratis,  then  Cbaldaea,  and  lastly,  from 
Assyrns  the  son  of  Suses,  Assyria : he  appears  also 
| to  consider  it  as  tho  same  as  Babylonia. 

The  chief  mountains  of  ancient  Assyria  are  known 
under  the  general  name  of  the  chain  Zagros, 
which  extended,  under  various  denominations,  along 
the  whole  of  its  eastern  frontier  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
separated  it  from  Media  and  Persia. 

I Its  rivers  may  be  all  considered  as  feeders  of  the 
Tigris,  and  bore  the  names  of  Zabatus  (ZdSaros), 
Zabas,  Zerbia,  or  Lyons,  which  rose  in  the  N.  moun- 
tains of  Armenia;  the  Bumddna  or  Bumddus;  the 
Caprus ; the  Toraadotus  or  Physcus  (Mnm) 
tho  Silla  or  Delas,  — probably  the  same  stream  ■ 
which  elsewhere  bears  the  names  of  Diabas,  Dans 
(Aot/pot),  and  Gorgue  (r 6pyvt);  and  the  Grata. 
Its  provinces  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Strabo 
under  the  following  names:  Aturia,  Calaecne  or  Ca- 
lachene,  Charene,  Arrhapaehitis,  Adiabene,  Arbelitis, 
Apolloniatis  or  Chalonitis,  and  Sittacene;  though 
there  is  some  difference  between  the  two  geographers, 
both  as  to  their  relative  extent  and  as  to  their 
positions. 

Its  chief  cities  were:  Ninos  (fj  NTvor),  its  mast 
ancient  and  celebrated  capital,  Nineveh ; Ctesipboa 
(tj  Kttjo the  seat  of  government  under  the 
Parthian  rulers;  Arbela  (rb  'A^rjAa).  Gaugamela 
(ri  ravyajxIiAa),  Apollonia  (’AvoAA emu),  Artemita 
(’Apre/wra),  Opis  (’flwii),  Chain  (XdAa)  or  Co- 
lon ao  (KIAmpcu),  and  Sittace  (2«TT<brrj)  or  Sitta 
(Zirra). 

A full  description  of  these  mountains,  rivers,  pro- 
vinces, and  towns  is  given  under  their  respective 
names. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  distinguish  m 
accurately  as  we  can  between  the  land  or  territory 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Assyria,  and  the 
kingdom  or  empire  which  was  established  in  that 
country.  The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  strictly 
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speaking,  only  a small  province,  at  first  probably 
little  more  than  the  district  to  the  NE.  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zahatus.  The  latter 
varied  very  much,  both  in  power  and  extent,  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  influence  and  successful  con- 
quests of  particular  kings.  For  the  history  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  the  materials  at  our  command  are 
extremely  limited,  and  the  sources  from  which  we 
mast  draw  our  conclusions  have  not — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Bible,  which  only  describes  the  later 
portion  of  Assyrian  history — been  preserved  tons  in 
the  works  of  the  original  writers.  Considerable  dis- 
crepancy, therefore,  prevails  in  the  accounts  which 
the  copyists  of  the  more  ancient  documents  have  left 
to  us ; so  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  derive  from 
their  comparison  a satisfactory  view  of  the  origin  or 
progress  of  this  ancient  empire. 

It  seems,  however,  useful  to  put  together  os  con- 
cisely as  possible  the  results  of  the  narratives  which 
occur  in  the  three  principal  and  differing  authorities ; 
so  tliat  the  amount  of  real  knowledge  to  be  obtained 
from  them  may  be  more  readily  perceived.  We  shall 
therefore  state  what  is  known  of  Assyrian  history 
from:  1.  The  Bible.  2.  Herodotus.  3.  Ctesias,  and 
others  who  have  more  or  less  borrowed  from  his 
work. 

1 .  The  Bible.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  Assyria  is  that 
in  Gen.  x.  10,  et  scq.,  in  which  Nimrod,  the  grand- 
son of  Ham,  is  mentioned  as  possessing  a kingdom 
at  the  dries  of  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in 
the  land  of  Shinar;  and  Ass  nr  as  having  gone  out 
from  that  land,  and  founded  the  cities  of  Nineveh, 
Rehoboth,  Calah,  and  Resea  The  inference  from 
this  statement  is  that  the  country  round  Babel  (after- 
wards called  Babylonia)  was  the  elder  empire,  and 
Assyria  (which,  according  to  universal  opinion,  has 
derived  its  name  from  Assur)  a colony  or  depen- 
dency of  Nimrod’s  original  kingdom.  After  this  first 
notice  a long  period  elapsed,  during  which  the  Bible 
has  no  all  os  ion  to  Assyria  at  all;  for  the  passages 
where  that  name  occurs  (Arum.  xxiv.  22 ; Psal  Ixxiii. 
9)  have  no  historical  importance;  and  it  is  not  till 
the  reign  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  a.  c.  769,  that 
we  have  any  mention  of  an  Assyrian  king.  From 
that  time,  however,  to  the  absorption  of  the  empire 
of  Assyria  Proper  into  that  of  Babylon,  we  have  a 
line  of  kings  in  the  Bible,  who  shall  be  briefly  men- 
tioned here,  together  with  the  dates  daring  which 
they  reigned,  according  to  the  general  consent  of 
chronologers.  1.  Pul,  the  first  king  of  Assyria  in 
Holy  Scripture,  invaded  Palestine  about  the  fortieth 
year  of  Uzziah,  a.  C.  769  (2  Kings,  xv.  19),  but  was 
induced  by  Menahem  to  retire,  on  receiving  a present 
of  1000  talents.  2.  Tiglath-pileser,  who  succeeded 
Pal,  was  on  the  throne  before  the  death  of  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  a.  c.  738,  and  bail  previously  con- 
quered Syria  (2  Kings , xv.  29,  xvL  5—9);  though 
the  precise  date  of  bis  accession  is  not  determinable. 
3.  About  ten  years  later  Shalmaneser  was  king,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  a.c.  730,  and  he 
was  still  living  at  the  capture  of  Samaria,  a.  c.  721 . 
(2  Kings,  xvii.  1 — 9,  xviii.  9 — II.)  4.  Senna- 
cherib was  on  the  throne  eight  years  after  the  fall  of 
Samaria,  and  must  therefore  have  succeeded  his 
father  between  a.  c.  721  and  713.  (2  Kings , xviii. 
13;  Is.  xxx vi.  1.)  He  was  slain  by  bis  sons  fifty-five 
days  after  his  flight  from  Palestine,  a.  c.  7 1 1.  (Clin- 
ton, F.  H.  p.  273;  Tobit,  i.  21.)  5.  Esarhaddon, 

his  son,  succeeded  Sennacherib  (2  Kings,  xix.  37), 
bat  we  hare  no  means  of  determining  from  the  Bible 
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to  what  length  his  reign  extended.  During  some 
portion  of  it,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of 
Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11)  that  he  was  master 
of  Babylon.  6.  Nabut  bodonosor  is  the  last  king  of 
Assyria  mentioned  in  the  Bible ; bnt  whether  he  im- 
mediately succeeded  Esarhaddon  we  have  no  means 
of  telling.  The  date  of  his  accession  is  fixed  to 
b.  c.  650,  as  it  coincided  with  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  Mana&sch.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Median  king  Arphaxad  (Phraurtes), 
n.  c.  634,  and  the  expedition  of  Holophemea  against 
Judaea  in  b.  c.  633.  During  the  last  part  of 
it,  also,  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians  must  have 
occurred.  Subsequently  to  Nabuchodonosor  no 
king  of  Assyria  Proper  appears  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  Empire  of  the  East  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
rulers  of  Babylon.  The  fall  of  Nineveh  itself  may  be 
determined  to  the  year  a.  c.  606.  [Nuius.] 

2.  Herodotus.  The  notice  in  Herodotus  of  the 
history  of  Assyria  is  very  brief;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  because  he  had  already 
treated  of  Assyria  in  another  work  which  is  now  lost 
(Her.  i.  106 — 184);  if,  indeed,  we  may  infer  from 
those  passages  that  Herodotus  really  did  compose  a 
separate  work  on  Assyrian  history. 

According  to  him  (Her.  L 95),  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire had  lasted  520  years,  when  the  Medians  re- 
volted. Now,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the 
Median  revolt  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death 
of  Sennacherib,  in  a.  c.  711.  According,  therefore, 
to  this  theory,  the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  dated 
from  about,  b.  c.  1231.  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  2)  con- 
firms this  for  the  period  of  the  independence  of  the 
Medes ; though  the  subsequent  evidence  of  the  Bible 
proves  that  the  Assyrian  empire  was  not  overthrown, 
as  he  supposes,  by  the  Median  defection.  Herodotus 
mentions  afterwards  (Her.  i.  106)  the  capture  of 
Nintis  (Nineveh)  by  Cy&xares  the  Mede;  the  date  of 
which  — allowing  for  the  twenty-eight  years  of  the 
nomad  Scythian  invasion — coincides,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter  [Niwua],  with  the  year  b.c.  606.  Herodo- 
tus says  little  more  about  Assyria  Proper.  When, 
as  in  i.  177 — 178,  he  speaks  of  Assyria  and  the 
great  cities  which  it  contained,  it  is  clear  from  the 
context  tliat  he  is  speaking  of  Babylonia;  and  when, 
an  in  vii.  63,  he  is  describing  the  arms  rtf  the  Assy- 
rians in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  evidently  means 
the  inhabitants  of  N.  W.  Mesopotamia,  for  he  adds 
that  the  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Syri,  were 
termed  by  the  Barbarians,  Assyrii. 

3.  Ctesias.  The  remains  of  Assyrian  history  in 
Ctesias,  preserved  by  Diodorus  (ii.  1 — 31),  differ 
widely  from  the  Bible  and  Herodotus.  According  to 
him,  Ninos,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  Semi- 
ram is,  and  she  by  ber  son  Ninyas,  who  was  followed 
by  thirty  longs,  of  whom  Sardanapalus  was  the  last. 
A period  of  1306  years  is  given  to  these  thirty-three 
reigns,  the  last  of  which,  according  tojiis  chronology, 
must  have  been  in  a.  c.  876, — as  Ctesias  adds  four 
reigns  (158  years)  to  the  128  years  which  Herodo- 
tus gives  for  the  continuance  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Medcs.  On  this  theory,  the  commencement  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  been  in  a.c.  2182; 
and,  to  make  the  story  in  Ctesias  harmonize  at  all 
with  the  Bible  and  Herodotus,  we  most  suppose  that 
there  were  two  Median  revolts:  the  first,  a partial 
one,  in  a.  c.  876,  when  the  Medes  became  indepen- 
dent of  Assyria,  bat  did  not  destroy  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment; and  the  second,  and  more  complete  one,  in 
a.  c.  606,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians, 
they  sacked  Ninos  (Nineveh),  and  put  an  end  to  the 
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separate  existence  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Ctesias 
himself  imagined  that  Nineveh  was  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Median  revolt  (Diod.  ii.  7), — the 
only  one,  indeed,  mentioned  by  him. 

Many  writers  have  more  or  less  followed  Ctesias 
in  assigning  a very  high  antiquity  to  the  Assyrian 
empire.  Thus  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  737) — grouping  As- 
syria and  Babylonia  together,  as  countries  inhabited 
by  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  genetically  Syrians 
— states  that  Ninus  founded  Nineveh,  and  hb  wife 
Semiramb  Babylon ; and  that  he  bequeathed  the 
empire  to  hb  descendants  to  the  time  of  Sard  ana- 
pal  us  and  Arbaces.  He  adds  that  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  Modes,  and  that  Ninos  (its  capital)  ceased  to 
exist  in  consequence  (ij<f>avl<T&rj  xapaxpypa  f*<T“ 
TTjy  ruy  2 vpwv  KardAvaiy). 

Nicolaus  Ikim.(ap.  Excerpt  Yales,  p.229)  makes 
Ninas  and  Semiramb  the  first  rulers  of  Ninus. 
Aemilius  Sura  ( ap . Velieium,  i.  1,  6)  gives  1995 
years  as  the  time  from  Ninus  to  Antiochus,  which 
would  [dace  the  commencement  of  the  empire  at 
b.  c.  2185.  Justin  (i.  1,  3)  mentions  Ninas,  Scini- 
ramb,  and  Xinyas,  in  succession,  and  adds  that  the 
Assyrians,  who  were  afterwards  called  Syrians,  ruled 
1300  years,  and  that  Sardanapalus  was  their  last 
king.  Velleius  (i.  6)  gives  1070  years  for  the 
duration  of  the  Assyrian  ompire,  and  makes  its  trans- 
ference to  the  Modes  occur  770  years  before  his 
time.  Duris  (ap.  Athenaeum , xii.  p.  529,  a)  men- 
tions the  names  of  Arbaces  and  Sardanapalus,  but 
describes  the  fate  of  the  latter  differently  from  other 
writers.  Ahydenu*  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  i.  12,  p. 
36)  speaks  of  Ninus  and  Semiramb,  and  places  the 
last  king  Sardanapalus  67  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  or  B.  c.  840.  Castor  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron. 
i.  13,  p.  36)  calls  Belus  the  first  Assyrian  king  in 
the  days  of  the  Giants;  and  names  Ninus,  Semiramb,  1 
Zamcs  (or  Ninyas),  and  their  descendants  in  order, 
to  Sardanapalus. 

Cephalion — according  to  Suidas,  an  hbtorian  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  (Euseb.  Chron.  i.  15,  p.  41) — 
followed  Ctoias  in  most  particulars,  but  made  Sar- 
danapalus the  twenty-sixth  king,  and  placed  hb 
accession  in  the  1013th  year  of  the  empire,  throwing 
back  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  270  yeare. 
According  to  him,  therefore,  the  Median  independence 
began  in  n.  c.  11 50,  and  the  Assyrian  empire  in 
b.  c.  2184.  Eusebius  himself  mentions  thirty-six 
kings,  and  gives  1240  years  from  Ninus  to  Sardana- 
palus;  placing  the  Median  revolt  forty-three  years 
before  01.  1,  cr  at  B.  c.  813.  (Euseb.  Chron.  i. 
p.  1 14.)  Georgius  Syncellus  (p.  92,  B.)  commences 
with  Belas,  and  reckons  forty-one  reigns,  and  1460 
years;  placing  the  commencement  in  B.  c.  2285,  and 
the  termination  in  b.  c.  826.  His  Increased  number  b 
produced  by  interpolating  four  reigns  after  the  twenty- 
seventh  king  of  Eusebius.  lastly,  A go  thins  (ii.  25, 
p.  120)  gives  l?06,  and  Augustine  ( Civ.  Dei , xviiL 
21)  1305  years,  for  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian 
empire. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  mentioning  the 
views  of  Ctesias  and  hb  successors  on  the  subject  of 
the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  because  it  seemed  • 
of  importance  that  all  which  has  been  handed  down  to  | 
us  should  be  made  accessible  to  students.  We  do  not  i 
pretend  to  maintain  that  Cterias  has  given  us  the  his- 
tory  as  it  really  was,  because  it  b contrary  to  universal  , 
experience  that  there  should  be  so  numerous  a succes-  ! 
sion  of  kings,  reigning  in  order  for  the  number  of 
years  which  must  on  the  average  have  fallen  to  each, 
—and  this,  too,  in  an  Oriental  land,  where  the  per-  ; 
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petuity  of  any  one  dynasty  b far  less  common  than 
in  Europe.  Yet,  though  the  lbt  of  kings  and  their 
number  may  be  wholly  imaginary,  though  there  may 
never  have  been  cither  a Ninus  or  Semiramb,  the  state- 
ment of  Ctesias — who,  as  Court  Physician  to  Aru- 
xerxea  Mnemon  had  abundant  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing, and  did  consult  the  royal  records  (fkunKueai  5*. 
tpOtpai) — is  valuable,  as  indicating  a general  belief 
that  the  Assyrian  empire  ascended  to  a far  remoter 
antiquity  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  Herodotus.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  records  of 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  contradict  each  other;  though, 
as  we  have  shown,  there  b considerable  discrepancy 
between  them.  A very  acute  writer  (Fergusson, 
Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis , IxjikI.  1851, 
p.  43)  lias  conjectured,  and,  we  think  with  some 
probability  on  hb  side,  that  the  two  accounts  confirm 
and  elucidate  one  another,  and  that  one  is  the  neces- 
sary complement  to  the  other;  though  we  confess 
we  are  not  wholly  convinced  by  some  uf  the  chrono- 
logical arguments  which  he  adduces. 

According  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  earlier  period 
given  by  Ctesias  to  tbe  Median  revolt,  which  that 
author  says  took  place  by  the  agency  of  Arbaces  the 
Mode  and  Belcsys  the  Babylonian,  b to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition,  that  the  result  of  the  out- 
break was  the  establishment  of  Arbaces  and  hb 
descendants  on  the  throne  of  Ninus,  under  the  name 
of  Arbacidac ; and  that  Herodotus  does  not  allude  to 
this,  because  he  b speaking  only  of  a native  revolu- 
tion under  Deioces,  which  he  placed  100  years  later. 
Mr.  Fergusson  considers  that  thb  theory  b proved 
by  a passage  which  Diodorus  quotes  from  (possibly 
sonic  lost  work  of)  Herodotus,  in  which  Herodotus 
states  that  between  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  by  the  Medes,  and  the  election  of  Deioces  an 
interregnum  of  several  generations  occurred  (Diod.  ii. 
32).  We  confess,  however,  that,  though  much  in- 
genuity has  been  shown  in  its  defence,  we  are  not 
converts  to  this  new  theory,  but  are  content  to  be- 
lieve tliat  the  Median  revolt  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  death  of  Sennacherib  b.  c.  711,  and  that 
even  then,  agreeably  with  what  the  Bible  would  na- 
turally lead  us  to  suppose,  no  change  of  dynasty 
took  place — and  tliat,  thongh  Media  continued  for 
some  years  independent  of  the  Assyrian  power,  it 
was  not  till  the  final  overthrow  of  Ninus  (Nineveh) 
about  b.  c.  606,  that  the  Medes  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely subduing  the  territory  which  had  belonged 
for  so  many  years  to  the  Elder  Empire. 

With  regard  to  the  kings  of  Assyria  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  commencing  with  Pul,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  identifications  with 
classical  names  which  have  been  determined  by  chro- 
nological students.  Mr.  Clinton  (/'.  //.  vol.  i.  p.  263 
— 283)  has  examined  thb  subject  with  great  learn- 
ing, and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  outline  of 
what  follows.  According  to  Mr.  Clinton,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Sennacherib  of  Holy  Scripture  does  not 
correspond  with  the  Sennacherib  of  Polyhistor  and 
Abydenus,  who  have  ascribed  to  him  many  acta 
which  are  much  more  likely  to  be  true  of  hb  sou 
Esarhaddon.  Esarliaddon  (under  the  name  of  Sar- 
danapalus) loses  the  Median  Empire,  and  is  com- 
memorated as  the  founder  of  Tarsus  and  Anchiaie 
(SchoL  »»  Aristoph.  Aves,  v.  1022  ; A then.  xii.  p. 
529).  Again,  the  Sardanapalus  of  Ahydenu*  b 
most  likely  the  Nabuchodonosor  of  the  Book  of  Ju- 
dith, who  reigned  44  years,  and  invaded  Judaea 
27  years  before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The 
combined  testimony  of  Helianicus,  Cailistheoes, 
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and  CliUrchus,  go  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
ancients  believed  in  two  Sardanapali — one,  a war- 
like prince  who  was  reigning  when  the  Medes  re- 
volted, and  who  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Scrip- 
tnral  Esarbaddon  : and  the  other,  named  Saracus  by 
Abydenns,  but  by  Cte*sias,Sardanapdu.s,who  was  luxu- 
rious and  effeminate  in  his  habits,  but  who.  when 
his  capital  was  attacked,  made  a gallant  defence, 
and  was  burnt  in  his  palace,  on  the  capture  of  his 
city.  The  Bible,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  king  who  was  ou  the  throne  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  Again,  it  appears  from 
Alexander  Polyhistor  and  the  Astronomical  Canon, 
that  Babylon  had  always  kings  of  her  own  from  the 
earliest  times : that  they  were  sometimes  subject  to 
the  Assyrians,  and  sometimes  independent  — and 
that  they  never  acquired  extensive  dominion  till  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  same  view  is  con- 
firmed as  we  have  seen  from  the  narrative  in  the 
Bible  (2  Kings  xvii.  24. ; Ezra  iv.  2). 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  Clinton,  agreeing  with 
Usher  and  Prideaux.  attempts  to  distinguish  between 
what  he  and  they  call  the  Assyrian  Empire  and  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  supposing  that  the  first  termi- 
nated in  the  revolts  of  the  Medes,  bnt  that  the  latter 
was  continued  to  the  time  of  the  final  destruction  of 
Nineveh.  We  confess  that  we  see  no  advantage  in 
maintaining  any  such  distinction.  It  is  clear  that 
an  Assyrian  Royal  house  continued  exercising  great 
power  till  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  whether  we  term  that 
power  an  empire  or  a monarchy ; and  we  are  not 
convinced  that  there  is  any  statement  of  weight  in 
any  ancient  author  from  which  it  may  be  satis- 
factorily inferred  that  there  was  any  change  in  the 
ruling  dynasty.  One  great  impediment  to  the  correct 
comparison  of  the  account  in  the  Bible  with  those  in 
profane  anthers,  is  the  great  variety  of  names  under 
which  the  Assyrian  rulers  are  named  * — add  to  which 
the  strong  probability  that  at  the  period  of  the  com- 
pilation of  the  records  of  the  Bible,  the  name  As- 
syria was  not  used  with  its  proper  strictness,  and 
hence  that  some  rulers  who  are  there  called  kings  of 
Assyria  were  really  chief  governors  of  Babylonia  or 
Mesopotamia. 

The  late  remarkable  discoveries  in  Assyria,  many 
of  them,  as  may  fairly  be  presumed,  upon  the  site 
of  its  ancient  capital  Ninus,  have  thrown  an  unex- 
pected light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  people  of  that  land.  The  world  arc 
greatly  indebted  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  excava- 
tions in  that  country  have  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Layard  and  M.  Botta,  and  it  is  probably  only 
necessary  that  the  numerous  inscriptions  which  have 
been  disinterred  should  be  fully  decyphered,  for 
us  to  know  more  of  the  early  history  of  Assyria 
than  we  do  at  present  of  any  other  Eastern  na- 
tion. Already  a great  step  has  been  made  to- 
wards this  end,  and  Col.  Rawlinson,  who  has  been 
so  honourably  distinguished  for  his  remarkable 
decypherment  of  the  Rock  Inscriptions  of  Da- 
rrins the  son  of  Hystaspes,  with  other  scholars  in 
England  and  France,  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  determining  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Assyrian  Cuneiform  records.  It  is  premature  here 
to  attempt  to  lay  before  the  public  the  results  of 
their  investigations,  as  the  constant  discovery  of  new 
inscriptions  tends  almost  necessarily  to  change,  or  at 
least  to  modify  considerably,  previous  statements, 
and  earlier  theories.  It  may,  however,  be  stated 
generally,  that  all  that  has  yet  been  done  appears  to 
show  that  the  monuments  of  ancient  Assyria  ascend 
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to  a very  early  period  ; that  many  towns,  known 
from  other  sources  to  have  been  of  very  ancient 
foundation,  have  been  recognised  upon  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  ruling  city 
Ninus  and  the  kings  resident  in  it  possessed  a very 
extensive  empire  at  least  as  early  as  the  15th  cen- 
tury b.  C.  Those  who  wish  to  consider  the  bearing 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  inscriptions  will  find  all  that 
has  yet  been  done  in  Rawlinson,  Joum.  of  As.  Soc. 
vol.  xii.  pt.  2,  voL  xiv.  pt.  1 ; Hincks,  Ibid.  vol.  xii. 
pt.  1 ; Botta,  Alim,  sur  TEcriture  Atsyr.,  Paris, 
8 vo.  1848 ; Lowenstein,  Essai  de  dtchiffr.  de  I Ecrii. 
Assyr.  Paris,  4to.  1850.  [V.] 

ASTA  (*A<rra),  a considerable  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  Liguria,  on  the  river  Tanarus,  still  called 
Asti.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy; 
the  former  reckons  it  among  the  “ nobilia  oppida  ” 
of  Liguria,  while  the  latter  assigns  it  the  rank  of 
a colony.  It  probably  became  such  under  the  em- 
peror Trajan.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 45; 
Zumpt,  de  Coloniis , p.  403.)  We  learn  from  Pliny 
that  it  was  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  pottery 
(xxxv.  12.  s.  46).  Claudian  alludes  to  a victory 
gained  by  Stilicon  over  the  Goths  under  the  walls 
of  Asta,  but  we  have  no  historical  account  of  such 
an  event.  (De  VI.  Cons.  Honor.  204.)  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  a place  of  importance 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  we 
learn  from  Paullus  Diaconus,  who  terms  it  “ Civitas 
Astensis,”  that  it  still  continued  to  be  so  under  the 
Lombards.  (P.  Diac.  iv.  42.)  The  name  is  cor- 
rupted in  tho  Tabula  to  Hasta  or  Hasia.  The 
modern  city  of  Asti  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  Piedmont,  and  gives  the  name  of  Astigiana 
to  the  whole  surrounding  country.  It  is  an  epi- 
scopal see,  and  contains  a population  of  24.000 
souls.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASTA  (*'A<rro:  Astensis:  Rn.  at  Mesa  de  Asta'), 
an  ancient  city  of  the  Celtici  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  an  aestuary  of  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz , 100  stadia 
from  the  port  of  Gades.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  140,  141, 
143.)  The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  406)  places  it 
on  the  high  road  from  Gades  to  Hispalis  and  Cor- 
doba, 16  M.  P.  from  the  Portus  Gaditanus,  and  27 
from  Ugia.  Mela  (iii.  1.  § 4)  speaks  of  it  as  protul 
a litort.  It  was  the  ancient  and  usual  place  of 
meeting  for  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Gades 
(Strab.  p.  141),  and  its  importance  is  confirmed  by 
its  very  antique  autonomous  coins.  The  old  Spanish 
root  Art,  found  also  in  Astapa,  Astioi,  Astura, 
Asturks,  AaruRiCA,  is  supposed  to  signify  a hill- 
fortress. 

Under  the  Romans,  Asta  became  a colony,  with 
the  epithet  Regia,  and  belonged  to  the  conventus  of 
Hisp&lis.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  coin  with  epigraph 
p.  col.  asta.  re.  F.)  It  is  mentioned  twice  in 
Roman  history.  (Liv.  xxxix.  21,  B. c.  186;  Bell 
Hxsp.  36,  b.  c.  45.) 

Its  ruins,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  road 
through  it,  arc  seen  on  a hill  between  Xertz  and  7W- 
bugena,  which  bears  the  name  of  Mesa  de  Asta. 
Some  place  it  at  A ’errs,  which  is  more  probably  tho 
ancient  Asido.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  xii.  p.  60,  Med. 
Esp.  iii.  98;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p,  15;  Ukert,  ii.  1,  p. 
356.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTABE'NE  (^AoraSrjv^j,  laid.  Charax  : Eth. 
Astabeni ; 'AoraSrjyol,  or  ’Aorainjroi,  or  Hravijvoi, 
Ptol.  vi.  9.  § 5,  vi.  17.  § 3).  according  to  Isidore,  a 
district  between  Hyrcania  and  Porthia,  containing 
twelve  villages  and  one  town  of  note  called  Asaac, 
or,  more  probably,  Arsacia.  It  seems  doubtful 
R 4 
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whether  the  name  of  the  region  and  its  inhabitants 
ought  not  to  be  Artabene  and  Artabeni  respectively. 
According  to  Ptolemy  the  Astabeni  were  a people 
of  Hyrcania.  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian.  The 
Astackxi  of  Plin.  (ii.  105, 109)  are  probably  the 
same  people.  [V.] 

ASTABORAS.  [NilusJ 

A'STACUS  QAit-tokoi  : Eth.  ’Atrraxrjylt,  ’A<rrd- 
Kios),  a town  on  the  W. coast  of  Acamania,  on  the  bay 
now  called  l>ragnmesti,  one  side  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  promontory  anciently  named  Crithote.  The 
ruins  of  Astacus  are  probably  those  described  by 
Leake  as  below  a monastery  of  St.  Elia-*,  and  which 
ho  supposes  to  be  those  of  Crithote.  There  was, 
however,  no  town  Crithote,  but  only  a promontory  of 
this  name;  and  Leake  bus  misunderstood  the  pas- 
sage of  Strabo  (p.  459),  in  which  Crithote  is  men- 
tioned.* Astacus  is  said  to  have  been  a colony 
of  CephAllenia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  it  was  governed  by  a tyrant,  named 
Evarchus,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Athenians  (b.c. 
431),  but  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the 
Corinthians.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Acamania  in  a Greek  inscription,  the  date  of  which 
is  subsequent  to  b.c.  219.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.;  Thuc.  ii.  30,  33,  102;  Scylax,  p.  13; 
PtoL  iii.  14;  Bbckh,  Corpus  Inscript ..  No.  1793; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ir.  p.  4,  seq.) 

A'STACUS(’A<rra*ds:  Eth.'Aaratci)vos,  ’ Atrra- 
Ktof ),  a city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  gulf  of  Astacus,  and 
a colony  from  Megara  and  Athens.  (Strab.  p.  563.) 
Memnon  (Pilot.  Bibl.  224)  says  that  the  first  co- 
lonists came  from  Megara,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  Olympiad,  and  those  from  Atheus  came 
afterwards.  Mela  (i.  19)  calls  it  a colony  of  Megara. 
It  appears  that  this  city  was  also  called  Olbia;  for 
Scylax  (p.  35),  who  mentions  the  gulf  of  Olbia  and 
Olbia,  does  not  mention  Astacus;  and  Strabo,  who 
names  Astacus,  does  not  mention  Olbia.  The  mythical 
story  of  Astacus  being  founded  by  Astacus,  a son  of 
Poseidon  and  the  nymph  Olbia,  favours  the  sup- 
position of  the  identity  of  Astacus  and  Olbia.  (Steph. 
m.  v.  'Aar  axis.)  Astacus  was  seized  by  Doedalsus, 
the  first  king  of  Bithynia.  In  the  war  between  Zi- 
poetes,  one  of  his  successors,  and  Lysiinachus,  the 
place  was  destroyed  or  damaged.  Ni comedos  1L, 
the  son  of  Zipoetes,  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
his  city  of  Nicomedia  (/ smid ),  b.  c.  264.  Astacus  | 
appears  to  have  been  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  | 
Astacus,  and  it  is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  a 
spot  called  Oraschik,  and  also  Bashkek. 

Nicomedia  was  not  built  on  the  site  of  Astacus 
[Nicomedia]  ; it  is  described  by  Memnun  as  oppo- 
site to  Astacus.  [G.  L.J 

AST APA(’Aot Bird:  Eth.'Aaramuoi,  Aslapenses: 
Estepa,  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of  Hiapania  Buctica,  in 
an  open  plain  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  valley  of  the 
Baetis,  celebrated  for  its  fate  in  the  Second  Punic 
War.  Its  firm  attachment  to  Carthage  had  made  j 
it  so  obnoxious  to  the  Romans,  that,  though  it  was  : 
perfectly  indefensible,  its  inhabitants  resolved  to  hold  ; 
out  to  the  last,  when  besieged  by  Marcias,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Scipio,  and  destroyed  themselves  and  their 
city  by  fire,  rather  than  full  into  his  hands.  (Appian, 
If  Lap.  33 ; Liv.  xxviii.  22.)  A coin  is  extant,  bear-  j 

* The  word  voAixrv  in  this  passage  refers  to  the  ! 
place  of  tliis  name  in  the  Thracian  Cberaoncsus, 
which  Strabo  mentions  cursorily,  on  account  of  its 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  promontory  in  Acai- 
nania.  (Hoffmann,  Gricchcnland,  p.  450.) 
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ing  its  name,  the  gennineness  of  which,  however,  is 
questionable.  It  was  not,  as  Hardouin  thought,  the 
OiniTO  of  Pliny : its  total  destruction  accounts  fur 
the  absence  of  its  name  from  the  Itineraries  and  the 
pages  of  the  geographers.  (Morales,  Ant.  vi.  28; 
Florez,  vol.  iii.  p.  16;  Sestini,  p.  33;  Eckliel,  vol  L 
p.  15;  Ukert,  i.  2.  p.  360.)  [I*.  S-3 

ASTAPUS.  [Nu.ua] 

ASTE'LEPHUS  {'AcreKeQos),  one  of  the  small 
rivers  of  Colchis,  rising  in  the  Caucasus,  and  (ailing 
into  the  Euxine  120  stadia  S-  of  Dioscurias  or  Se- 
bastopolis,  and  30  stadia  N.  of  the  river  Hippos. 
(Arrian.  Perip.  Pont.  Lux.  9.  10;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  It 
is  al>o  called  Stelippon  ( Geogr . Eav.)  and  Stnnpco 
{Tab.  Peut.).  Different  modem  writers  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  different  streams  of  the  many  on  this 
coast:  namely,  the  Markhoula  or  Tamiisch , the 
Mokri  or  Aksu , the  Shi  jam  or  Keleuhol , and  the 
Kodor.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pL  2,  p.  204 ; Manneri.  vuL 
iv.  p.  394;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  443.)  [P.S.] 

ASTE'RIA.  [Delos.] 

ASTE'RION.  [Akgos,  p.  201,  a.] 

A'STERIS  (’ A<rrepls , Horn.,  'AarepUi),  an  island 
between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  where  the  suitora 
laid  in  wait  for  Telemachus  on  his  return  from  Pe- 
loponnesus (Horn.  Od.  iv.  846).  This  island  gave 
rise  to  considerable  dispute  among  the  ancient  com- 
mentators. Demetrius  of  Scepsis  maintained  that 
it  was  no  longer  in  existence;  hot  this  was  denied 
by  Apollodorus,  who  stated  that  it  contained  a town 
called  Alalcomenae.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59,  x.  pp.  456, 
457).  Some  modem  writers  identify  Asteris  with  a 
rocky  islet,  now  called  DyscaUio ; but  as  this  island 
lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  strait  between 
Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  it  would  not  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  suitors  as  a place  of  ambush  fur  a 
vessel  coming  from  the  south.  (Mure,  Tour  m 
Greece , vol.  i.  p.  62 ; Kruse,  Hellas , vol.  ii.  pL  ii. 
p.  454.) 

ASTETUTJM  (^Aareptov:  Eth,  ’Aareptdrmi),  a 
town  of  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks 
of  “ Asterium  and  the  white  summits  of  Titanus.” 
{’A<rr4ptov  Ttrdvoti  re  Atvxa  xaptjya,  11.  ii.  735.) 
Asterium  was  said  to  be  the  same  city  as  Peiresia  or 
Peiresiae  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.  'Aaripiov),  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  35)  as  placed  near 
the  junction  of  the  Apidanua  and  Enipeus,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  Orpbica  as  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Apidanua  and  Enipeus.  (Orphic.  Argon.  164.) 
Leake  remarks  that  both  these  descriptions  may  be 
applied  to  (he  hill  of  Vlukho , which  is  situated  be- 
tween the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  the  Enipeus 
and  that  of  the  united  stream  with  the  Peneius,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  either  confluence.  There 
are  some  mins  at  Vlokho,  which  represent  Asterium 
or  Peiresiae;  while  the  white  calcareous  rocks  of  the 
hill  explain  and  justify  the  epithet  which  Homer 
gives  to  Titanus.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  439),  who  places 
Titanus  near  Ame,  also  speaks  of  its  white  colour, 
rciresiae  is  said  by  Apollonius  (/.  c.)  to  hare  been 
near  Mount  Phyfleium,  which  Leake  supposes  to  be 
the  heights  separated  by  the  river  from  the  hill  of 
Vlokkd.  Near  Mount  Pbylleiuin  Strabo  (ix.  p. 
435)  places  a city  Phyllus,  noted  for  a temple  <4 
Apollo  Phylleius.  Statius  {Theb.  iv.  45)  culls  this 
city  Phylli.  The  town  of  Iuksiak,  mentioned  by 
Livy  (xxxii.  13),  is  perl  taps  a false  reading  fie 
Peiresiae.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
322,  seq.) 

ASTI'GI,  ASTI'GIS  (’A artyls,  PtoL  ii.  4.  § 14; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  HI, corrupted  into  Aarfjyas  in  all  the 
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MSS.).  1.  Astigitajja  Colonia  Augusta  Fra-  | 
ma  ( Ecija ),  wax,  under  the  Romans,  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Hisponia  Baetica,  and  the  seat  of  a 
eonverUus  juridicua.  It  stood  in  the  plain  of  the 
Baetis,  wine  distance  S.  of  the  river,  on  its  tributary  1 
the  Singulis  (Genii),  which  began  here  to  be  navi- 
gable. It  was  at  the  junction  of  the  mads  from 
Conluha  (Cordova)  and  Emerita  ( Merida ) to  His- 
palis  (Seville),  at  the  respective  distances  of  36  M.  P., 
105  11  P.,  and  5*  M.  P.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  413,  414; 
Mela,  ii.  6.  § 4;  Pliu.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  x. 
p.  72.) 

2.  Asnoi  Vetus  (Alameda),  a free  city  of  His- 
pania  Bactica,  X.  of  Antiguans  (Antequera),  be- 
longing to  the  Conventas  Asti  git  an  us  [see  No.  1]. 
(Plin.  iil  1.  s.  3;  Florez,  Esp.S.  x.  p.  74.) 

3.  Jcuensks.  [Aktigi.]  [P.  S.] 

ASTRAEUM  (Liv.  xl.  24;  'Atrrpeda,  Stcph.  B. 

*.  r.;  AtoTfxuor,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 27),  a town  of 
Paeonia  in  Macedonia,  which  Leake  identifies  with 
Strumitza.  Aelian  (//.  An.  xv.  1)  speaks  of  a river 
Aitnnu,  flow  ing  between  Thessalouica  and  Berrhoea, 
which  Leake  supposes  to  be  the  same  as  the  Vis- 
tritza.  Tafel,  however,  conjectures  that  Astraeus 
in  Aelian  is  a false  reading  for  Axins.  (Leake, 
Aorthem  Greece,  rol.  iii.  pp.  293,  466,  seq.;  Tafel, 
Thessaloniea,  p.  312,  seq.) 

AST  RUM  (“Atrrpov : Astro).  1.  AtowninCynuria 
on  the  coast,  and  the  first  town  in  Argolis  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy alone  (iii.  16.  § 11),  but  is  conjectured  by 
Leake  to  have  been  the  maritime  fortress  in  the 
building  of  which  the  Aeginetae  were  interrupted  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war.  (Thuc.  iv.  57.)  The  place  was  situated 
on  a promontory,  which  retains  its  ancient  name. 
Here  there  are  still  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient 
wall.  (Leake,  Jforea,  vol.  ii.  p.  484,  seq.;  Ross, 
Peloponnes,  p.  1 62.) 

A’STURA  (*A«rr  i>pa).  1.  A small  islet  cm  the  coast 
of  Latium,  between  Anti  urn  and  Circeii,  at  the  mouth 
of  a river  of  the  same  name,  which  rises  at  the 
southern  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  has  a course  of 
about  20  miles  to  the  sea.  It  is  called  Stores  ( 2 rd- 
pas)  by  Strabo,  who  tells  us  that  it  had  a place  of 
anchorage  at  its  mouth  (v.  p.  232).  It  was  on  the 
banks  of  this  obscure  stream  that  was  fought,  in 
n.  c.  338,  the  last  great  battle  between  the  Homans 
and  the  Latins,  in  which  the  consul  C.  Maenius  to- 
tally defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Antinm,  Lanu- 
vium,  Aricia  and  Velitrae.  (Liv.  riii.  13.)  At  a 
much  later  period  the  little  island  at  its  mouth,  and 
the  whole  adjacent  coast,  became  occupied  with  Ro- 
man villas;  among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that 
»/  Cicero,  to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes  in  his 
letters,  and  which  he  describes  as  “ locus  amoenus 
et  in  rnari  ipso,"  commanding  a view  both  of  Antium 
and  Circeii  (ad  Att.  xii.  19,  40,  ad  Earn.  vi.  19). 
It  was  from  thence  that,  on  learning  his  proscription 
by  the  triumvirs,  he  embarked,  with  the  intention  of 
escaping  to  join  Brutus  in  Macedonia;  a resolution 
which  be  afterwards  unfortunately  abandoned.  (I'lut. 
Cic.  47.)  We  learn  from  Suetonius  also  that  A stum 
was  the  occasional  resort  both  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius (Suet.  Aug.  97,  Tib.  72),  and  existing  remains 
prove  that  many  of  the  Roman  nobility  must  have 
had  villas  there.  (See  Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma, 
vol.  L pp.  267 — 277.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  ever  was  a tmm  uf  the  name,  as  asserted  by 
Servius  (tui  Aen.  vii.  801).  The  island  was  at  some 
time  or  other  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a bridge  or 
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causeway,  and  it  thus  became,  as  it  now  remains,  a 
peninsula  projecting  into  the  sea.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a fortified  tower,  called  the  Torre  di  Astura , a 
picturesque  object,  conspicuous  both  from  Antium 
and  the  Circeian  headland,  and  the  only  one  which 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  low  and  sandy  coast  be- 
tween them.  The  Tab.  Pent,  reckons  Astura  7 miles 
from  Antium,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  true 
distance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Storas  of  Strabo  is 
the  same  with  the  Astura,  which  Festus  also  tells 
us  was  often  called  Stura  (p.  317,  ed.  Mull.);  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  the  “ Saturae  pains” 
of  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  801)  to  refer  to  the  same  lo- 
cality. [E.  H.  B.] 

2.  (Ezla  or  Estola),  a river  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  in  the  NW.,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Cantabri,  the  prolongation  of  the  Pyrenees, 
flows  S.  through  the  country  of  the  Astures;  and, 
after  receiving  several  other  rivers  that  drain  the 
great  plain  of  Leon , it  falls  into  the  Puri  us  (Douro) 
on  its  N.  side.  (Floras,  iv.  12;  On*,  vi.  21;  Isi- 
dor.  Etgm.  ix.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

A'STUKES  (sing.  Astur,  in  poets;  ^Aarvpts, 
Strab.  iii.  pp.  153,  155,  167  ; Dion  Cass.  liii.  25; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Flor.  iv.  12 ; Grater,  Inscript. 
p.  193,  No.  3,  p.  426,  No.  5,  &c.:  Adj.  Astur  and 
Asturicus;  Asturica  gens,  Sil.  ItaL  xvi.  584;  ’A <r- 
rovpiot,  Strab.  p.  162;  ’Aorovpol,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 28 ; 
i.  e.  Highlanders , see  Asta),  a people  in  the  NW.  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  extending  from  the  N.  coast 
to  the  river  Durius  (Dotsro),  between  the  Gallaeci 
on  the  W.  and  the  Cantabri  and  Celtibcri  on  the 
E.,  in  the  mountains  N.  and  W.  of  the  great  plain 
of  Leon  and  partly  in  the  plain  itself.  Tliey  were 
! divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Cantabrian  mountains 
(M.  Vmniua);  those  between  the  mountains  and  the 
coast  (in  the  Asturias)  being  called  Traxsmow- 
taxi,  and  those  S.  of  the  mountains  (in  Leon  and 
Valladolid)  Auoustani,  names,  which  clearly 
indicate  the  difference  between  the  Roman  subjects 
of  the  plain  and  the  unsubdued  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast.  They  comprised  a population 
of  240,000  free  persons,  divided  into  22  tribw  (Plin. 
1.  c.),  of  which  Ptolemy  mentions  the  following 
names  : Lanciati  (Land  crises,  Plin.),  Brigaccini 
(Trigaecini,  Flor.),  Bedunenses,  Omiaci,  Lungones, 
Saclini,  Superatii,  Amaci,  Tibures,  Egurri  or  Gi- 
gurri  (Cigurri,  Plin.),  and  the  Paerici,  on  the  pe- 
ninsula of  C.  ( It  Penas  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34),  to 
which  Pliny  adds  the  Zoelae,  near  the  coast,  cele- 
brated for  their  flax.  (Plin.  iil  4,  xix.  2.) 

The  country  of  the  Astures  (Asturia,  Plin.:  ’Aff- 
rovpla,  Ptol.),  was  for  the  most  part  mountainous 
and  abounded  in  mines  More  gold  was  found  in 
Asturia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and  the 
supply  was  regarded  os  more  lasting  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  4.  s.  21.) 
To  this  the  poets  make  frequent  allusions:  e.g. 
Sil.Ital.i-  231 : 

Astur  avarus, 

Comp.  vii.  755. 

Callaicis  quidquid  fodit  Astur  in  arris. 

Mart.  x.  16. 

Merserit  Asturii  scrutator  pallidus  auri, 

Lucan,  iv.  298. 

(according  to  Oudendorps  emendation:  comp.  Stat. 

Silv.  iv.  7.  13,  Pallidus  fossor ctmcolor 

a wo,  and  Claudian.  Cons.  Prob.  et  Olybr.  50.) 
Asturia  was  also  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses, 
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the  small  ambling  Spanish  jennet,  described  by 
Pliny  (viii.  42.  s.  67),  Silius  Italicus  (iii.  335— 
337  : in  the  preceding  lines  the  poet  derives  the 
name  of  the  people  from  Astur  the  sou  of  Memnon), 
and  Martial  (xiv.  199): 

“ Hie  brevis,  ad  nnmerum  rapidos  qui  colligit  ungues, 

Venit  ab  auriferb  gentibus,  Astur  equus." 

The  species  of  horse  was  called  Asturco , and  the 
name  was  applied  to  horses  of  a similar  character 
bred  elsewhere,  as  Asturco  Macedonicua.  (l'etron. 
Sat.  86:  comp.  Senec.  Ep.  87.) 

The  Asturians  were  a wild,  rugged,  and  warlike 
race.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Sil.  Ital.  i.  252,  cxerciius  Astur  ; 
xii.  748,  belliger  Astur;  Flor.  iv.  12,  Cantabri  et 
A starts  validtssimae  gentes.)  Their  mountains  have 
always  been  the  stronghold  of  Spanish  independence. 
In  the  war  of  Augustus  against  the  Cantabri,  b.  c. 
25,  the  Asturians,  anticipating  the  attack  of  the 
Romans,  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Astura,  and  retreated  into  Lan- 
cia, which  was  taken,  after  some  resistance.  (Dion 
Cass.  /.  c.;  Flor.  iv.  12.  § 56,  ed.  Duker;  Ore*,  vi. 
21;  Clinton,  s.  a.)  These  actions  ended  tho  Can- 
tabrian war,  as  the  result  of  which  the  country 
south  of  the  mountains  became  subject  to  Rome; 
but  the  highlands  themselves,  and  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  (the  modem 
Asturias ),  still  furnished  a retreat  to  the  natives, 
and  afterwards  sheltered  the  remnants  of  the  Goths 
from  the  Arab  invasion,  and  became  the  cradle  of 
the  modem  Sj>anish  monarchy.  In  its  retired  po- 
sition, its  mountainous  surface,  and  in  a certain 
resemblance  of  climate,  the  Asturias  is  the  Wales  of 
Spain ; and,  in  imitation  of  our  principality,  it  gives 
to  the  heir  apparent  his  title. 

Under  the  Romans,  Asturia  possessed  several  flou- 
rishing cities,  nearly  all  of  which  were  old  Iberian 
towns : most  of  them  were  situated  in  the  S.  division, 
the  valleys  and  plain  watered  by  the  Astura  and  its 
tributaries.  The  capital,  Asturica  Augusta  (As- 
torga), the  city  of  the  Amaci,  was  the  centre  of 
several  roads,  which,  with  the  towns  upon  them, 
were  as  follows  (comp.  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 29):  — (1)  On 
the  road  SW.to  Bracara  Augusta  (Braga,  in  Por- 
tugal; /tin.  Ant  p.  423):  Argektiolcm,  14  M.  P. 

( Toriemo  or  Tomer  as?  La  Medulas,  Ford):  Pe- 
tavonium,  15  M.  P.  (Poybueno  or  CongosUif).  (2) 
N W.  also  to  Bracara,  branching  out  into  three  dif- 
ferent roads  through  Gallaecia  (It  Ant.  pp.  423, 
429,  431):  Interamnium  Flavium,  30  M.  I*.  ( Pon~ 
ferrada  or  Bembibret):  Bergidum,  16  M.P.  (prob. 
Castro  de  la  Ventosa,  on  a hill  near  Villa  Franca , 
in  a Swiss-like  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
pass  leading  into  Gallaecia),  beyond  which,  the  fol- 
lowing places  on  the  same  road,  which  would  seem 
to  belong  properly  to  Gallaecia,  are  assigned  by  Pto- 
lemy to  Asturia : Forum  Cigurrorum  (IYyou/tyW, 
corrected  from  'E yovjfyt**'),  the  Forum  of  the  Itine- 
rary, the  chief  city  of  the  Cigurri  (Plin.),  now 
Cigarrosa  or  S.  Estevan  de  Val  de  Orrts,  with 
ruins  and  a Roman  bridge,  where  the  people  preserve 
a tradition  that  an  old  town  once  stood  there,  named 
Guigurra:  Nemetobriga  (Mendoya),  the  city  of  the 
Tiburi.  (3)  E.  to  Caesarauousta  (Zaragoza ; It.  | 
Ant.  pp.  448, 453):  Vallata,  16  M.  P.  (prob.  Puente 
de  Orvigo ):  Interamnium,  13  M.  P.  (VUlaroane)i  I 
Palantia.  14  M.P.  (Valencia  de  S.  Juan):  Vimi- 
nacium,  31  M.  P.  ( Valderaduei  or  BecerUf ):  at  the  ! 
next  station,  Lacobrioa,  10  M.  P.,  in  the  Vaocaki,  i 
this  rood  was  joined  by  that  from  the  military  eta- 
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tion  of  Lbgio  VII.  Gemixa  (Leon),  NE.  of  Astu- 
rica (It.  Ant.  p.  395):  between  Legio  VTI.  and 
Lacobriga  were  LaRCK  or  Lancia.  9 M.  P .(Sollaneo  or 
Mansilla  ?)}  and  Camala  ( Cea  f) ; (4)  A lower  road 
to  Caesaraugusta  (It.  Ant.  pp.  439,  440):  Bedunia, 
20  M.  P.  (prob.  La  Bahesa),  city  of  the  Bcdnncntcs: 
Brigaecium,  20  M.  P.  (prob.  Benatenie),  the  capital 
of  the  Brigaecini.  In  the  district  between  the  moan- 
tains  and  the  coast,  the  chief  cities  were  Lucas  A>- 
turura  (Ptol.:  prob.  Oviedo),  perhaps  the  Ovetura 
of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  17.  s.  49);  Noeoa,  and  Flavio- 
navia  (Ptol.:  Aviles),  on  the  coast.  To  these  may 
be  added,  in  the  S.  district,  Intercatia,  the  city  of 
the  Omiaei;  Pelontium,  dty  of  the  Lnngones;  Nar- 
dinium,  dty  of  the  Saelini  (coins,  Scstini,  Med.  Isp, 
p.  172);  Petaronium,  city  of  the  Supcratii;  and  two 
or  three  more,  too  insignificant  to  name.  (Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  440—443;  Forhiger,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
83—85.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTURIA.  [Astures.] 

ASTU  RICA  AUGUSTA  (Abyoinrra  'Aerravplea, 
PtoL : ’AoTovpiKarol,  Ast nricani : Astorga,  Ru.),  the 
chief  city  of  the  Astures,  in  Hisponia  Tarraeo- 
nensis,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Amaci,  stood  in 
a lateral  valley  of  the  NW.  mountains  of  Asturia,  on 
the  upper  course  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  As- 
tura (Esla).  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  conrentus  Asturicanus,  one  of  the  seven  conren- 
tus  juridici  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Respecting 
the  roads  from  it  see  Astures.  It  obtained  the 
title  Augusta,  doubtless,  after  the  Cantabrian  war, 
when  the  BOuthem  Astures  first  became  the  subjects 
of  Rome ; and  from  it  the  people  S.  of  the  mountains 
were  called  Augustani.  Pliny  calls  it  urbs  tnagni- 
Jica;  and,  even  in  its  present  wretched  state,  it 
bears  traces  of  high  antiquity,  and  “ gives  a perfect 
idea  of  a Roman  fortified  town.”  (Ford,  p.  308.) 
“ The  walls  are  singularly  curious,  and  there  are 
two  Roman  tombs  and  inscriptions,  near  the  IHurrta 
de  Hierro."  (Ibid.)  The  mythical  tradition  of  the 
descent  of  the  Astures  from  Astur,  son  of  Memnon 
(Sil.  Ital.  iii.  334),  is  still  cherished  by  the  people 
of  Astorga , who  make  the  hero  the  founder  of  thor 
I city.  There  are  two  coins  ascribed  to  Asturica: 
one,  of  uncertain  application,  inscribed  col.  ast. 
augusta.,  which  may  belong  to  Asta  or  Astigi  ; 
the  other,  of  doubtful  genuineness,  with  the  epigraph 
COL.  ASTURICA.  AMAKUR.  AUGUSTA. 

Asturica  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  astronomical 
observation,  being  3 hrs.  25  min.  W.  of  Alexandria, 
and  having  15  hrs.  25  min.  for  its  longest  day. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 36,  viii.  4.  § 5;  It. 
Ant.;  Sestini, p.  104;  Eckhel, vol. i. p. 35.)  [P. S.] 

ASTYCUS  ('AtrrvK6s : Vrdvnitza,  or  river  of 
Istib),  a river  of  Paeonia,  flowing  into  the  Axius,  oo 
which  was  situated  the  residence  of  the  Paeonian 
kings.  (Polyaen.  Strut,  iv.  12;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voL  iii.  pp.  464, 475.) 

ASTYPALAEA  ('Acrrond\oua).  1.  A promon- 
tory on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  between  the  promon- 
tories Zoster  and  Sunium  and  opposite  the  island  of 
Eleussa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  398 ; Stcph.  B.  i.  r. ; Leake, 
Demi , p.  59.) 

2.  (Eth.  'AorvwaKaievs,  'Atrrxnrahauinjt,  Asty- 
palaeensLs:  called  by  the  present  inhabitants  Astro- 
palaea,  and  by  the  Franks  Shun  pal  ia),  an  island  in  the 
Carpathian  sea,  called  by  Strabo  (x.  p.392)  one  of  the 
Sporades,  and  by  Stephanos  B.  (s.  r.)  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades, said  to  be  125  (Roman)  miles  from  Cadistus 
in  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23),  and  800  stadia  from 
Chalcia,  an  bland  near  Rhodes.  (Strab.  L e.)  Pliny 
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describes  Astypalaea  (/.  c.)  as  88  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  island  consists  of  two  large  rocky 
masses,  united  in  the  centre  by  an  isthmus,  which 
in  its  narrowest  port  is  only  450  or  500  feet  across. 
On  the  N.  and  S.  the  sea  enters  two  deep  boys  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  the  island;  and  the  town, 
which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island,  stood  on  the 
weetem  side  of  the  southern  bay.  To  the  S.  and  E. 
of  this  bay  lie  several  dwert  islands,  to  which  Ovid 
(Ar.  Am.  ii.  82)  alludes  in  the  line: — “cinctaque 
piseosis  Astypalaea  vadit.”  From  the  castle  of  the 
town  there  is  an  extensive  prospect.  Towards  the 
E.  may  be  seen  Coe,  Nisyroe,  and  Telos,  and  towards 
the  S.  in  dear  weather  Cases,  Carpathus,  and 
Crete. 

Of  the  history  of  Astypalaea  we  have  hardly  any 
account.  Step  harms  says  that  it  was  originally  called 
Pyrrha,  when  the  Carians  possessed  it,  then  Pylaea, 
next  the  Table  of  the  Gods  (&*wv  rpawffa),  on 
account  of  its  verdure,  and  lastly  Astypalaea,  from 
the  mother  of  Ancaeua.  (Comp.  Palis,  vii.  4.  § 1.) 
We  learn  from  Srvmnus  (551)  that  Astypalaea  was 
a colony  of  the  Megarians,  and  Ovid  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  islands  subdued  by  Minos.  (“  Astypoleia 
regna,'*  Met.  vii.  461.)  In  B.  c.  105  the  Homans 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Astypalaea  (Bockh,  Inter. 
vol.  ii.  n.  2485),  a distinction  probably  granted  to  the 
island  in  con»eq  nonce  of  its  excellent  harbours  and  of 
its  central  position  among  the  European  and  Asiatic 
islands  of  the  Aegaean.  Uuder  the  Roman  emperors 
Astypalaea  was  a “ libera  civitas."  (Plin.  L c.) 
The  modern  town  contains  250  houses  and  not 
quite  1500  inhabitants.  It  belongs  to  Turkey, 
and  is  subject  to  the  Pas  hah  of  Rhodes,  who 
allows  the  inhabitants,  however,  to  govern  themselves, 
only  exacting  from  them  the  small  yearly  tribute  of 
9500  piastres,  or  about  60 1.  sterling.  This  small 
town  contains  an  extraordinary  number  of  churches 
and  chapels,  sometimes  as  many  as  six  in  a row. 
They  are  built  to  a great  extent  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  temples,  and  they  contain  numerous  in- 
scriptions. In  every  part  of  the  town  there  are  seen 
capitals  of  columns  and  other  ancient  remains.  We 
learn  from  inscriptions  that  the  ancient  city  con- 
tained many  temples  and  other  ancient  buildings. 
The  favourite  hero  of  the  island  was  Cleomedes,  of 
whose  romantic  history  an  account  is  given  elsewhere. 
(Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Clcomedet.)  Cicero  probably 
confounds  Achilles  with  this  Cleomedes,  when  he 
says  (de  A 'at.  Dear.  iii.  18)  that  the  Astypalacenses 
worship  Achillea  with  the  greatest  veneration. 

Hegesander  related  that  a couple  of  hares  having 
been  brought  into  Astypalaea  from  Anaphe,  the 
bland  became  so  overrun  with  them  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  obliged  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle, 
which  advised  their  hunting  them  with  dogs,  and 
that  in  this  way  more  than  6000  were  caught  in  one 
year.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  400,  d.)  This  tale  is  a coun- 
terpart to  the  one  about  the  brace  of  partridges  in- 
troduced from  Astypalaea  into  Anaphe.  [Anaphe.] 
Pliny  (viii.  59)  says  that  the  muscles  ot  Astypalaea 
were  very  celebrated ; and  we  learn  from  Robs  that 
they  are  still  taken  off  the  coast.  (Ross,  Reiten  auf 
dm  Griuk.  Intel*,  vol.  ii.  p.  56,  aeq. ; for  inscrip- 
tions. see  Bockh,  Inter,  n.  2483,  aeq. ; Robs,  Inter. 
inetL  ii.  153,  aeq.) 

3.  A town  in  Samos,  according  to  Stephanas 
(t.  r.),  said  by  others  to  be  either  the  acropolis  of 
the  city  of  Samos  (Polyaen.  StraL  i.  23.  § 2),  or  the 
xume  of  half  of  the  city.  (Etym.  M.) 

4.  A town  in  the  island  of  Cos,  which  the  inha- 
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bitants  abandoned  in  order  to  build  Cos.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  658;  Steph.  B.) 

5.  A promontory  in  Caria,  near  Myndus.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  657.) 

A'STYHA  (’Atrrypa,  "Aorupov:  Eth.  ’Afl-ryprf- 
»dr),  a small  town  of  Mysia,  in  the  plain  of  Thebe, 
between  Antandros  and  Adrainyttium.  It  had  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  of  which  the  Antandrii  had  the 
superintendence.  (Strab.  p.  613.)  Artemis  had 
hence  the  name  of  Astyrene  or  Astirene.  (Xen.  Hell. 

iv.  1.  § 41.)  There  was  a lake  Sapra  near  Astyra, 
which  communicated  with  the  sea.  Pausanias,  from 
his  own  observation  (iv.  35.  § 10),  describes  a 
spring  of  black  water  at  Astyra;  the  water  was  hot. 
But  he  places  Astyra  in  Atarncus.  [Atarxei’s.] 
There  was,  then,  either  a place  in  Atameus  called 
Astyra,  with  warm  springs,  or  Pausanias  has  made 
some  mistake;  for  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Astyra  of  Strabo  and  Mela  (i.  19). 
Astyra  was  a deserted  place,  according  to  Pliny’s 
authorities.  He  calls  it  Astyre.  There  are  said  to 
be  coins  of  Astyra. 

Strabo  (pp.  59 1 , 680)  mentions  an  Astyra  above 
Abydus  in  Troas,  once  an  independent  city,  but  in 
J Strabo’s  time  it  was  a ruined  place,  and  belonged  to 
: the  inhabitants  of  Abydus.  There  were  once  gold 
mines  there,  but  they  were  nearly  exhausted  in 
Strabo’s  time.  [G.  L.] 

ATABY'RIUM  (^Ara&tytov,  Steph.  B.  Hesych.; 
'\ra6i>piov  LXX. ; BaSvp : Jebel-et-  T ur ),  or  Tabor, 
a mountain  of  Galilee,  on  the  borders  of  Zebulon  and 
Issachar.  (Josh.  xix.  22;  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  1.  § 
22.)  It  stands  out  alone  towards  the  SE.  from  the 
high  land  around  Nazareth ; while  the  north-eastern 
arm  of  the  great  plain  of  Ead  radon  sweeps  around 
its  base,  and  extends  far  to  the  N.,  forming  a broad 
tract  of  table-land,  bordering  upon  the  deep  Jordan 
valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Lake  Tiberias.  It  was 
before  Mount  Tabor  that  Deborah  and  Barak  as- 
sembled the  warriors  of  Israel  before  their  great  battle 
with  Sisera.  (Judgtt,  iv.  6,  12,  14;  Joseph.  Antiq. 

v.  5.  § 3.)  The  beauty  of  this  mountain  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  selected  Tabor 
and  Hermon  as  the  representatives  of  the  hills  of  his 
native  land;  the  former  as  the  most  graceful;  the 
latter  as  the  loftiest.  (Pt.  lxxxix.  12:  comp.  Jer. 
xlvi.  18;  Hot.  v.  1.)  In  b.  c.  218  Antiochus  the 
Great  ascended  the  mountain,  and  came  to  Ata- 
byrinm,  a place  lying  on  a breast-formed  height, 
having  an  ascent  of  more  than  15  stadia;  and  by 
stratagem  and  wile  got  possession  of  the  city,  which 
he  afterwards  fortified.  (Polyb.  v.  70.  §6.)  About 
53  B.  c.  a battle  took  place  here  between  the  Roman 
forces  under  the  proconsul  Gabinius,  and  the  Jews 
under  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  in  which  10.000 
of  the  latter  were  slain.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  6. 
§ 3,  B.  J.  i.  8.  § 7.)  In  the  New  Testament  Mount 
Tabor  is  not  mentioned.  In  later  times  Josephus 
(B.J.  iL  20.  §6,  Vita,  § 37)  relates  that  he  had 
himself  caused  Mt  Tabor  to  be  fortified,  along  with 
various  other  places.  He  describes  the  mountain  as 
having  an  ascent  of  30  stadia  (Rufinus  reads  20  sta- 
dia, which  corresponds  better  with  the  15  stadia  of 
Polybius,  and  is  nearer  the  truth).  On  the  N.  it 
wav  inaccessible,  and  the  summit  was  a plain  of 
26  stadia  in  circumference.  The  whole  of  this  cir- 
cuit Josephus  enclosed  with  a wall  in  forty  days,  in 
which  time  the  inhabitants  had  to  bring  water  and 
materials  from  below,  since  they  had  only  rain- 
water. (B.  J.  iv.  1.  § 8.)  Still  later,  when  Jo- 
sephus had  himself  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Romans,  a great  number  of  the  Jews  took  refuge 
in  this  fortress;  against  whom  Vespasian  sent  Pla- 
cid us  with  600  horsemen.  By  a feint  he  induced 
the  great  body  to  pursue  him  into  the  plain,  where 
he  slew  many,  and  cut  off  the  return  of  the  multi- 
tude to  the  mountain;  so  that  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  suffering  from  want  of  water,  made  terms,  and 
surrendered  themselves  and  the  mountain  to  Placi- 
duB.  (Joseph.  1.  c.)  Nothing  further  is  heard  of 
Mount  Tabor  till  the  4th  century,  when  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  {OnomasL  s.  v.  Thabor  Ita- 
byrium),  but  without  any  allusion  to  its  being  re- 
garded as  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration.  About 
the  middle  of  this  century,  the  first  notice  of  Tabor 
as  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  transfigured  ap- 
jears  as  a passing  remark  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
( Cat . xii.  16,  p.  170);  and  Jerome  twice  mentions 
the  same  thing,  though  he  implies  that  there  was 
not  yet  a church  upon  the  summit.  (Ilieron.  Ep. 
44,  (ul  Marcell.  p.  522.  Ep.  86;  Epitaph.  Paulae, 
p.  677.)  Lightfoot  (Uor.  Hebr.  in  Marc.  ix.  2) 
and  Reland  ( Palaest . pp.  334 — 336)  have  inferred, 
from  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  tliat  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  is  to  be  sought  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  Caesarea  Philippi.  RosenmUller 
(H&l.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pt,  i.  p.  107)  adheres  to  the  an- 
cient traditions  connected  with  this  mountain.  The 
existence  of  a fortified  city  upon  the  spot  so  long 
before  and  after  the  event  of  the  Transfiguration 
would  seem,  ns  Robinson  (Palestine,  vol.  iii.  p.  224) 
argues,  to  decide  the  question.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  many  battles 
were  fought  between  the  Christians  and  Moslems; 
and  in  modern  times  a victory  was  hero  gained  by 
Napoleon  over  the  Turks.  Mount  Tabor  consists 
wholly  of  limestone;  standing  out  isolated  in  the 
plain,  and  rising  to  a height  of  about  1,000  feet,  it 
presents  a beautiful  appearance.  Seen  from  the 
SW.,  its  form  is  that  of  the  segment  of  a sphere;  to 
the  NW.  it  more  resembles  a truncated  cone.  The 
sides  are  covered  up  to  the  summit  with  the  valonia 
oak,  wild  pistachios,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs.  Rs 
crest  is  tabic- land  of  some  600  or  700  yards  in 
height  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  lialf  os  much  across. 
Upon  this  crest  are  remains  of  several  small  half- 
ruined  tanks.  Upon  the  ridges  which  enclose  the 
small  plain  at  the  summits  arc  some  ruins  belonging 
to  different  ages;  some  are  of  large  bevelled  stones, 
which  cannot  bo  of  later  date  than  tbe  Romans. 
(Robinson,  Palestine,  vol.  iii.  p.  213;  Burkhardt,  , 
Travels , p.  332.)  Lord  Nugent  describes  the  view  j 
as  the  most  splendid  he  liad  ever  seen  from  any  na-  I 
tural  height.  ( Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,  vol.  ii. 
p.  204;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  West  Asien,  voL  xv.  p. 
39 1 ; Ba umer,  Palestina,  p.  37.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

ATABYRIS  MONS.  [Rhodus.] 

A'TAGIS.  [Athesib.J 
ATALANTA  ( AtoKovto  : Eth.  ’ATaXarrtuos.) 

1.  ( Talandonisi ),  a small  island  off  Locris,  in  the 
Opuntian  gulf,  said  to  have  been  tom  asunder  from 
the  mainland  by  an  earthquake.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  fortified  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  Locrians 
in  their  attacks  upon  Euboea.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
the  war  a part  of  the  Athenian  works  was  destroyed 
by  a great  inundation  of  the  sea.  (Strab.  i.  p,  61, 
ix.  pp.  395,  425;  Thuc.  iL  32,  Iii.  89;  Diod.  xii. 
44,  59;  Puus.  x.  20.  § 3;  Liv.  xxxv.  37;  Plin.  ii. 
88,  iv.  12;  Sen.  Q.  A.  vi.  24;  Stepb.  B.  s.  r.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 

2.  A small  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Attica, 
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between  Salamis  and  Peiraeeus.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  395, 
425 ; Stepb.  B.  s.  r.) 

3.  A town  in  Macedonia,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Axios.  (Thuc.  ii.  100.)  Cramer 
{Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  230)  suggests  that  the 
Atalanta  of  Thucydides  is  probably  the  town  called 
Allante  by  Pliny  (iv.  12),  and  Stephan  us  B.  (s.  r. 
'AAAaertj);  the  latter  says  that  Theopompus  named 
it  Allantium. 

ATARANTES  (’ATapavres),  a people  of  Inner 
Libya,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  {Sahara), 
in  an  oasis  formed  by  salt  hills,  between  the  G&ra- 
mantes  and  Atlantes,  at  a distance  of  ten  days’  jour- 
ney from  each  (Herod,  iv.  184),  apparently  in 
Fezzan.  They  used  no  individual  names;  and  they 
were  accustomed  to  curse  the  Sun  for  its  burning 
heat  (rjA/cp  {rwep€d\Xom,  the  sun  as  it  jxtsses  over 
their  heads,  or  tchen  its  heat  is  excessive  ; the  com- 
mentators differ  about  the  meaning).  In  all  the 
MSS.  of  Herodotus,  the  reading  is  * At  Karr*  s.  But, 
as  Herodotus  goes  on  to  speak  separately  of  the  At- 
lantes, the  editors  are  agreed  that  the  reading  in  the 
first  passage  has  been  corrupted  by  the  common 
confusion  of  a name  comparatively  unknown  with 
one  well  known ; and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  Mela  (i.  8.  § 5)  and  Pliny  (▼.  8)  give  an 
account  of  the  Atlantes,  copied  from  the  above  state- 
ments of  Herodotus,  with  the  addition  of  what  He- 
rodotus affirms  in  the  second  passage  of  the  Atlantes 
(where  the  name  is  right),  that  they  saw  no  visions 
in  their  sleep.  The  reading  'Ardparres  is  a correc- 
tion of  Salmasiu*  {ad  Solin.  p.  292),  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a passage  from  the  Achaica  of  the  Alexan- 
drian writer  Rhianus  (ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
66 : comp.  Stcph.  B.  s.  v.  ’’ArKourres ; Nicol.  Dan  rase. 
ap.  Stob.  Tit.  xliv.  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  Gaisf.;  Diod.  Sic. 
iii.  8;  Solin.  /.  c Baehr,  ad  Herod.  L c.;  Mrineke, 
AnaL  Alex.  pp.  181,  182.)  [P.  S.] 

ATARNEUS  or  ATARNA  {'Araprevi,  "ATogrc; 
Eth.  ’A Taprtvs,  'Araptfflnjs),  a city  of  Mysia,  op- 
posite to  Lesbos,  and  a strong  place.  It  was  on  the 
road  from  Adramyttinm  to  the  plain  of  the  Caicos. 
(Xen.  A nab.  vii.  8.  § 8.)  Atameus  seems  to  be  the 
genuine  original  name,  though  A tarn  a,  or  Alarm*, 
and  Atcrne  (Pliny)  may  have  prevailed  afterwards. 
Stephanas,  who  only  gives  the  name  Atarna,  con- 
sistently makes  the  ethnic  name  Atameus.  Herodo- 
tus (i.  160)  tells  a story  of  the  city  and  its  territwy, 
both  of  which  were  named  A tame  us,  being  given  to 
the  Chians  by  Cyrus,  for  their  having  surrendered 
to  him  Pactyea  the  Lydian.  Stephana*  («.  r.  *Aircu- 
<ror)  and  other  ancient  authorities  consider  Ataraeus 
to  be  the  Tame  of  Homer  {II.  v.  44);  but  perhaps 
incorrectly.  The  territory  was  a good  com  country. 
Histiaous  the  Milesian  was  defeated  by  the  Persians  at 
Malenc  in  tho  Ataroeitis,  and  taken  prisoner.  (Herod, 
vi.  28,  29.)  The  place  was  occupied  at  a later 
time  by  some  exiles  from  China,  who  from  this  strong 
position  sallied  out  and  plundered  Ionia.  (Diod.  xiii. 
65;  Xen.  HelL  iii.  2.  § 11.)  This  town  was  once 
the  residence  of  Hermcias  the  tyrant,  the  friend  of 
Aristotle.  Pausanias  (vii.  2.  § 11)  says  that  the 
same  calamity  befel  the  Ataraeitae  which  drove  the 
Myusii  from  their  city  [Mrus] ; but  as  the  position 
of  the  two  cities  was  not  similar,  it  is  not  quite  dear 
what  he  means.  They  left  the  place,  however,  if 
his  statement  is  true;  and  Pliny  (v.  30),  in  his  time, 
mentions  Atameus  as  no  longer  a city.  Pausanias 
(iv.  35.  § 10)  speaks  of  hot  springs  at  Astyra,  op- 
posite to  Lesbos,  in  the  Atameus.  [Asttra.] 

The  site  of  Atameus  is  generally  fixed  at  Dilad *- 
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Ko%.  There  are  autonomous  coins  of  A tame  us,  with 
the  epigraph  ATA.  and  ATAP. 

There  was  a place  near  Pitane  called  A tame  os. 
(Stnab.  p.  614.)  [G.  L.] 

ATAX  Aude\  or  ATTAGUS,  a nver 

of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  which  rises  on  the  north  slope 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  by  Carcassonne  and  Narbo 
(Narbonnc),  below  which  it  enters  the  Mediterra- 
nean, near  the  E’tang  de  V entires.  Strabo  (p. 
182)  makes  it  rise  in  the  Cevennes,  which  is  not 
correct.  Mela  (iL  5)  and  Pliny  (iii.  4)  place  its 
source  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  navigable  to  a short 
distance  above  Narbo.  A few  miles  higher  up  than 
Narbotme  the  stream  divides  into  two  arms;  one 
arm  flowed  into  a lake,  Rubresus  or  Rubrenais  (the 
Auatt}  Nopfarmi  of  Strabo) ; and  the  other  direct 
into  the  sea.  The  Rubresus  is  described  by  Mela  as 
a very  large  piece  of  water,  which  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a narrow  passage.  This  appears  to 
be  the  Etang  Sigean ; and  the  canal  Robine 
dAude,  which  runs  from  Narbonne  to  this  Etang, 
represents  the  Atax  of  the  Romans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Atax  were 
called  AtarinL  Mela  calls  Narbo  a colony  of  the 
Atacini  and  the  Decnmani,  from  which  W&lckenaer 
(vol.  L p.  140)  draws  the  conclusion  that  this  place 
was  not  the  original  capital  of  the  Atacini.  But 
Mela  employs  like  terms,  when  he  speaks  of  “ Tolosa 
Tectosagum"  and  “ Vienna  Allobrogum ;"  no  that 
we  may  reject  Wakrkenaer’s  conclusion  from  this 
passage.  There  may,  however,  have  been  a “ Vicns 
Atax,"  as  Eusebius  names  it,  or  Vicus  Atacinus, 
the  birth-place  of  P.  Terentius  Varro:  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sat.  i.  10.  46)  may  not  be  cor- 
rect, when  he  says  that  Varro  was  called  Atacinns 
from  the  river  Atax.  Polybius  (iii.  37,  xxxiv.  10) 
calls  this  river  Narbo.  [G.  L.] 

ATELLA  ('ArsAAtt:  Eth.  * ArcAAordr , Atella- 
nns),  a city  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  road  from 
Capua  to  Neapolia,  at  the  distance  of  9 miles  from 
each  of  those  two  cities.  (Steph.B.  a.  r. ; Tab.  Pent.) 
Its  name  is  not  found  in  history  daring  the  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Campanians,  nor  on  occasion  of 
the  settlement  of  Campania  in  b.  c.  336 : it  probably 
followed  the  fortunes  of  its  powerful  neighbour  Capua, 
though  its  independence  is  attested  by  its  coins.  In 
the  second  Punic  wrar  the  Atcllani  were  among  the 
first  to  declare  for  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  61;  Sil.  Ital.  xi.  14):  hence, 
when  they  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  after 
the  reduction  of  Capua,  b.  c.  211,  they  were  very 
severely  treated:  the  chief  citizens  and  authors  of 
the  revolt  were  executed  on  the  spot,  while  of  the 
rest  cf  the  inhabitants  the  greater  part  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  others  removed  to  distant  settlements. 
The  next  year  (210)  the  few  remaining  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  migrate  to  Calatia,  and  the  citizens 
of  Xureria,  whose  own  city  had  ben  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  were  settled  at  Atella  in  their  stead.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  16,  33,  34,  xxvii.  3.)  After  this  it  appears 
to  have  quickly  revived,  and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as, 
in  his  time,  a flourishing  and  important  municipal 
town.  It  was  under  the  especial  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  the  great  orator  himself,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  was  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  connection 
between  them.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  31,  ad  F am. 
xiiL  7,  ad  lb  Fr.  iL  14.)  Under  Aagustus  it  re- 
ceived a colony  of  military  settlers;  but  continued 
to  be  a place  only  of  municipal  rank,  and  is  classed 
by  Strabo  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Campania. 
(Plia.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Strab.  v.  p.  249 ; Ptol.  iii.  1 . § 68 ; 
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Orel!.  Tnscr.  130.)  It  continued  to  exist  as  an 
episcopal  see  till  the  ninth  century,  but  was  then 
much  decayed;  and  in  a. n.  1030  the  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  A versa, 
then  lately  founded  by  the  Norman  Connt  Rai- 
nnlphus.  Some  remains  of  its  walls  and  other  ruins 
are  still  visible  at  a spot  about  2 miles  E.  of  A rerrei, 
near  the  villages  of  S.  A rpino  mul  S.  El  polio ; and 
an  old  church  on  the  site  is  still  called  Sta  Maria  di 
Atella.  Numerous  inscriptions,  terracottas,  and 
other  minor  antiquities,  have  been  found  there.  (IIol- 
sten.  Not.  in  Clue,  p.260;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  592.) 

The  name  of  Atella  is  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  peculiar  class  of  dramatic  representations 
which  derived  from  thence  the  appellation  of  “ Fa- 
bulae  Atellnnne,”  and  which  were  borrowed  from 
them  by  the  Romans,  among  whom  they  enjoyed  for 
a time  especial  favour,  so  ns  to  be  exempt  from  the 
penalties  and  disqualifications  which  attached  to  the 
actors  of  other  dramatic  performances.  At  a later 
period,  however,  they  degenerated  into  so  licentious 
a character,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  they  were 
altogether  prohibited,  and  the  actors  banished  from 
Italy.  These  plays  were  originally  written  in  the 
Oscan  dialect,  which  they  appear  to  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  preserve  in  its  purity.  (Liv.  vii.  2;  Strab. 
v.  p.  233;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  14.  For  further  parti- 
culars concerning  the  Fabulae  Atellanae  see  Bern- 
hardv,  Rdmische  Literatur.  p.  379,  Ac.)  The  early 
importance  of  Atella  is  further  attested  by  its  cuius, 
which  resemble  in  their  types  those  of  Capua,  but 
bear  the  legend,  in  Oscan  characters,  “ Aderl,” — 
evidently  the  native  form  of  the  name.  (Millingen, 
N wn ism.  de  V Italic,  p.  190;  Friedlandcr,  Oskiscke 
Munzen,  p.  15.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATER  or  NIGER  MONS,  a mountain  range  of 
Inner  Libya,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Great  Desert 
(Sahara),  dividing  the  part  of  Roman  Africa  on  the 
Great  Syrtis  from  Phazania  ( Fezzan ),  It  seems  to 
correspond  citlser  to  the  Jebel-Soudan  or  Black 
Mountains,  between  28°  and  29°  N.  lat.,  and  from 
about  10°  E.  long,  eastward,  or  to  the  SE.  pro- 
longation of  the  same  chain,  called  the  Black 
JIamsch,  or  both.  The  entire  range  is  of  a black 
basaltic  rock,  whence  the  ancient  and  modern  names 
(Plin.  v.  5,  vi.  30.  s.  35;  Hornemann,  Reisen  r on 
Kairo  nach  Fezzan,  p.  60).  [P.  S.] 

ATERNUM  (*  At  tprov : Pescara),  a city  of  the 
Vestini,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Atenras,  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  It  was  the  only  Vestinian  city  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  was  a place  of  considerable  trade,  serving 
as  the  emporium  not  only  of  the  Vestini,  but  of  the 
Peligni  and  Marrucini  also.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  241,  242.) 
As  early  as  the  second  Punic  war  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  importance : having  joined  the  cause  of  Han- 
nibal and  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  retaken  in  b.c.213 
by  the  praetor  Sempronins  Tuditanns,  when  a consi- 
derable sum  of  money,  as  well  as  7000  prisoners, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47.) 
Under  Augustas  it  received  a colony  of  veterans, 
among  whom  its  territory  was  portioned  out  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  253),  but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank  of  a 
colony.  Various  inscriptions  attest  its  municipal 
condition  under  the  Roman  Empire.  One  of  these 
mentions  the  restoration  of  its  port  by  Tiberius  (Ro- 
manelli, vol.  iii.  p.  82);  another,  which  commemo- 
rates the  continuation  of  the  Via  Valeria  by  Clau- 
dius to  this  point  (Orell.  Inscr.  711),  speaks  only  of 
the  “ Ostia  Atemi,"  without  mentioning  the  town  of 
tliat  name;  und  the  same  expression  is  found  both  in 
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Mela  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itinerary.  (Mel. 

ii.  4;  Ptol.  ill.  1.  §20;  Itin.  Ant.  p.313,  but  in  p.  101 

it  is  distinctly  called  “ Atemo  civitas.'')  From  ex- 
isting remains  wc  learn  that  the  ancient  city  occupied 
both  banks  of  the  river  close  to  its  mouth,  which 
was  converted  by  artiticial  works  into  a port.  Some 
vestiges  of  these  still  remain,  as  well  as  the  mins  of 
an  ancient  bridge.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  79 — 82.) 
The  modem  city  of  Pescara,  a very  poor  place, 
though  a strong  fortress,  is  situated  wholly  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  river:  it  appears  to  have  been  already 
known  by  its  modem  appellation  in  the  time  of  P. 
Diaconus,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Pis- 
caria  (ii.  21 ).  [E,  H.  R.j 

ATERNUS  {'Arepvos:  Atemo),  a considerable 
river  of  Central  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea 
between  Adria  and  Ortona.  Strabo  correctly  de- 
scribes it  (v.  p.  241)  os  rising  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ami  tern  urn,  and  flowing  through  the  territory  of 
the  Vestini:  in  this  part  of  its  course  it  has  a SE. 
direction,  but  close  to  the  site  of  Corfinium  it  turns 
abruptly  at  right  angles,  and  pursues  a NE.  coarse 
from  thence  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  just  under 
the  walls  of  Pescara.  At  its  mouth  was  situated 
the  town  of  Aternum,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
44  Atemi  Ostia.”  In  this  latter  port  of  its  coarse, 
according  to  Strabo  (/.  c.),  it  formed  the  limit  be- 
tween the  Vestini  and  Marrucini ; and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  statement  is  correct,  though  Pliny 
and  Mela  extend  the  confines  of  the  Frcntnni  as  far 
as  the  Atemns,  and  Ptolemy  includes  the  mouths 
both  of  that  river  and  the  Matrinus  in  the  territory 
of  the  Marrucini.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17 ; Mela,  ii.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  1 . § 20.)  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
flows  through  a broad  and  trough-like  valley,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  very  lofty  mountains,  and  itself  ele- 
vated more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  nar- 
row gorge  between  two  huge  masses  of  mountains 
by  which  it  escapes  from  this  upland  valley,  must 
have  always  formed  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  com- 
munication in  this  part  of  Italy;  though  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Claudius  that  the  Via  Valeria  was 
carried  along  this  line  from  Corfinium  to  the  Adriatic, 
(lnscr.  ap.  Orell.  711.)  Strabo  mentions  a bridge 
over  the  river  24  stadia  (3  miles)  from  Corfinium, 
near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Popoli;  a 
point  which  must  have  always  been  of  importance 
in  a military  point  of  view;  hence  we  find  Domitius 
during  the  Civil  War  (b.  c.  49)  occupying  it  with 
the  hope  of  arresting  the  advance  of  Caesar.  (Caes. 
B.C.  i.  16.)  The  Atemus,  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  Atemo , but 
below  Popoli  is  known  only  as  the  Fiume  di  Pes- 
cara,— an  appellation  which  it  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  when  we  find 
it  called  “ Piscarius  fluvius.”  (P.  Diac.  ii.  20.)  It 
is  one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Apennines,  in  respect  of  the  volume  of  its 
waters,  which  are  fed  by  numerous  perennial  and 
abundant  sources.  [E.  II.  B.] 

ATESTE  (’Atmt*,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Atcatinus:  Este), 
a city  of  Northern  Italy,  situated  in  the  interior  of 
the  province  of  Venetia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Euganean 
hills,  and  about  18  miles  SW.  of  Pataviom.  (Ptol. 

iii.  1.  § 30;  Plin.  iii.  19  s.  23;  Martial,  x.  93;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  281,  where  the  distance  from  Patavinm  is 
reckoned  25  M.  P.)  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  it 
was  a Roman  colony ; and  it  is  mentioned  also  by 
Tacitus  {Hist.  iii.  6)  in  a manner  that  dearly  shows 
it  to  have  been  a place  of  consideration  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  But  an  inscription  preserved  by 
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Mailed  {Mm.  Veron.  p.  108;  Orell.  Inscr.  3110) 
proves  that  it  was  a municipal  town  of  some  impor- 
tance as  early  as  b.  c.  136,  and  that  its  territory 
adjoined  that  of  Vicentia.  The  modern  city  of  Este 
is  famous  for  having  given  title  to  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  modem  Europe;  it  is  a consi- 
derable and  flourishing  place,  but  contains  no  ancient 
remains,  except  numerous  inscriptions.  These  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  the  Abbot*  Furla- 
netto.  (Padova,  1837,  8vo.) 

About  5 miles  E.  of  Este  is  Mouse  lice,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus  (iv.  26),  under  the 
name  of  Monk  Siucir,  as  a strong  fortress  in  the 
time  of  the  Lombards;  but  tho  name  is  not  found  in 
any  earlier  writer.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATHACUS,  a town  in  the  upper  pert  of  Mace- 
donia, of  uncertain  site,  probably  in  Lyncestis-  (Lit. 
xxxi.  34.) 

ATHAMA'NIA  fAfe/ucrla ; Eth.  ’AftW* 
-asot ; in  Diod.  xviii.  11,  ’Addfuti'rcs),  a district 
in  the  SE.  of  Epeirus,  between  Mount  Pindus  and 
the  river  Arachthus.  The  river  Acheloos  flowed 
through  this  narrow  district  Its  chief  towns  were 
Argithea,  Tetraphylia,  Herucleia,  and  Thcudcria; 
and  of  these  Argithea  was  the  capital.  The  Atha- 
manes  were  a rude  people.  Strabo  classes  them 
among  the  Thessalians,  but  doubts  whether  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  Hellenes.  (Strab.  Lx.  p.  434, 
x.  p.  449.)  They  are  rarely  mentioned  in  Grecian 
history,  but  on  the  decay  of  the  Molos&ian  kingdom, 
they  appear  as  an  independent  people.  They  were 
the  last  of  the  Epirot  tribes,  which  obtained  political 
power.  The  Athamanes  and  the  Aetolians  destroyed 
the  Aenianes,  and  the  former  extended  their  domi- 
nions as  far  as  Mt.  Oeta.  (Strab.  p.  427.)  Tbs 
Athamanes  were  most  powerful  under  their  king 
Amy  winder  (about  B.c.  200),  who  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Philip  and 
Antiochus.  {Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  .4  myna  ruler.)  They 
were  subsequently  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a sepa- 
rate people  (ix.  p.  429).  Pliny  (iv.  2)  erroneously 
reckons  Atliamania  as  part  of  Aetolia. 

AT  HAM  A'NTl  U S CAMPUS  {' AQanumov  t*- 
llov).  1.  A plain  in  Boeotia,  between  Acraephium 
and  the  lake  Copals,  where  Athamas  was  said  to 
have  formerly  dwelt-  (Pans.  ix.  24.  § 1 ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  306.) 

2.  A plain  in  Phthiotis,  in  The&s&ly,  round  Halus 
or  Alas,  so  called  from  Athamas,  the  founder  of 
Halus.  (Apoll.  1th od.  ii.  514;  Etym.  M.  e.  r.; 
Leake,  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  337.) 

ATHANA'GIA,  a city  of  Spain,  within  the 
Iberus,  the  capital  of  the  Hergetes  according  to 
Livy  (xxi.  61),  but  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.451)  takes  it  for 
Agramaut,  near  the  ancient  llerda.  [P.  S.] 

ATHF/NAE  (‘AATjeau).  Besides  the  celebrated 
city  of  this  name,  Stephanos  B.  {$.  r.)  mentions 
eight  others,  namely  in  Laconia,  Carin,  Liguria, 
Italy,  Euboea,  Acamania,  Boeotia,  and  Pantos. 
Of  these  three  only  are  known  to  us  from  other  au- 
thorities. 

1.  Diaper  (AtdScs),  a town  in  Boeotia,  near  the 
promontory  Cenaeum,  founded  by  the  Athenians 
(Strab.  x.  p.  446),  or  according  to  Ephorus,  by  Dias, 
a son  of  Abas.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

2.  An  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  river 
Triton,  and  near  the  lake  Copais,  which,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  town  of  Eleusis,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  inundation.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ; Pans. 
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ix.  24.  § 2 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toI.  iL  pp 
136,  293.) 

ATHE'NAE  (A  tenah ),  a city  and  port  of  Pontus 
(Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'Kdipau),  with  an  Hellenic  temple. 
According  to  Arrian  (p.  4,  Sec.),  it  was  180  stadia 
east  of  the  river  Adienus,  and  280  stadia  west  of  the 
Apsarns.  Brant  ( London  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  vi. 
p.  192)  mentions  an  insignificant  place,  called 
A tenah,  on  the  coast  between  Trebizcmd  and  the 
month  of  the  Apsarns.  but  the  distance  on  his  map 
between  A tenah  and  the  month  of  the  Apsarns  is 
mnch  more  than  280  stadia.  The  distance  of  Rhizius 
{Rizah),  a well-known  position,  to  Athenae  is  270 
stadia,  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  map.  If 
then  the  Apsarus  [ApsaecsJ  is  rightly  identified, 
and  A tenah  is  Athenae,  there  is  an  error  in  the 
stadia  between  Athenae  and  the  Apsarns. 

Procopins  derives  the  name  of  the  place  from  an 
ancient  princess,  whose  tomb  was  there.  Arrian 
speaks  of  Athenae  as  a deserted  fort,  but  Procopins 
describes  it  as  a populous  place  in  his  time.  {Bell 
Pen.  ii.  29,  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  2.)  Mannert  assume* 
it  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Odeinius  of  Scylax 
(p.32),  and  Cramer  (.-Ism  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  292) 
assumes  the  site  of  Athenae  to  be  a place  called 
Ordouna.  [G. 

ATHE'NAE  fA^rai ; in  Horn.  0d>ii. . 80/AfcH  r 
Eth.  'A&grtuss,  fern.  'Afhjrala,  Atheuienris),  the 
capital  of  Attica. 

I.  Situation. 

Athens  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the 
sea  coast,  in  the  central  plain  of  Attica,  which  is 
enclosed  by  mountains  on  every  side  except  the 
south,  where  it  is  open  to  the  sea.  This  plain  is 
bounded  on  the  NW.  by  Mt.  Parnes,  on  the  NE. 
by  Mt  Peotelicus,  on  the  SE.  by  Mt.  Hymettua, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Mt.  Aegaleos.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  plain  there  rise  several  eminences.  Of 
these  the  most  prominent  is  a lofty  insulated  moun- 
tain. with  a conical  peaked  summit,  now  called  the 
Hill  of  St.  George \ which  used  to  be  identified  by 
topographers  with  the  ancient  Anchesmus,  out  which 
is  now  admitted  to  be  the  more  celebrated  Lycabcttus. 
This  mountain,  wbich  was  not  included  within  the 
ancient  walls,  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Athens,  and 
forms  the  must  striking  feature  in  the  environs  of 
the  city.  It  is  to  Athens,  as  a modem  writer  has 
aptly  remarked,  what  Vesuvius  is  to  Naples  or 
Arthur’s  Seat  to  Edinburgh.  South-west  of  Lyca- 
bettus  there  are  four  hills  of  moderate  height,  all 
of  which  funned  part  of  the  city.  Of  these  the 
nearest  to  Lycabcttus,  and  at  the  distance  of  a mile 
from  the  latter,  was  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel  of 
Athens,  a square  craggy  rock  rising  abruptly  about 
150  feet,  with  a flat  summit  of  about  1000  feet  long 
from  east  to  west,  by  500  feet  broad  from  north  to 
south.  Immediately  west  of  the  Acropolis  is  a se- 
cond hill  of  irregular  form,  the  Areiopagus.  To 
the  south-west  there  rises  a third  hill,  the  Pxrx,  on 
which  the  assemblies  of  the  citizens  were  held;  and 
to  the  south  of  the  latter  is  a fourth  hill,  known  as 
the  M us ei  cm.  On  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
the  city  there  run  two  small  streams,  both  of  which 
are  nearly  exhausted  by  the  beats  of  summer  and  by 
the  channels  for  artificial  irrigation  before  they  reach 
the  sea.  The  stream  on  the  cast,  called  the  I1.1&- 
sus,  was  joined  by  the  Eridanus  close  to  the  Ly- 
ceium  outside  the  walls,  and  then  flowed  in  a south- 
w»terly  direction  through  the  southern  quarter  of 
the  city.  Tbc  stream  on  the  west,  named  the  Ck- 
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Pinsstrs,  runs  due  south,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  the  walls.  South  of  the 
city  was  seen  the  Sarouic  Gulf,  with  the  harbours 
of  Athens. 

The  Athenian  soil  and  climate  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  buildings  of  the  city. 
They  are  characterized  by  Milton  in  his  noble 
lines: — 

“ Where  on  the  Aegean  shore  a city  stands 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  toil* 

The  plain  of  Athens  is  barren  and  destitute  of 
vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  the  long  stream  of 
olives  which  stretch  from  Mt.  Parnes  by  the  side  of 
the  Cepliissus  to  the  sea.  “ The  buildings  of  the 
city  possessed  a property  produced  immediately  by 
the  Athenian  soil.  Athens  stands  on  a bed  of  hard 
limestone  rock,  in  most  places  thinly  covered  by  a 
meagre  surface  of  soil.  From  this  surface  the  rock 
itself  frequently  projects,  and  almost  always  is  visi- 
ble. Athenian  ingenuity  suggested,  and  Athenian 
dexterity  has  realized,  the  adaptation  of  such  a soil 
to  architectural  purposes.  Of  this  there  remains 
the  fullest  evidence.  In  the  rocky  soil  itself  walls 
have  been  hewn,  pavements  levelled,  steps  and  seats 
chiselled,  cisterns  excavated  and  niches  scooped  ; 
almost  every  object  that  in  a simple  state  of  society 
would  be  necessary  either  for  public  or  private  fa- 
brics, was  thus,  as  it  were,  quarried  in  the  soil  of 
the  city  itself.”  (Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica, 
b 62.) 

The  surpassing  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  Athe- 
nian atmosphere  naturally  allowed  the  inhabitants  to 
pass  much  of  their  time  in  the  open  air.  Hence,  as 
the  same  writer  remarks,  “ we  may  in  part  account 
for  the  practical  defects  of  their  domestic  architec- 
ture, the  badness  of  their  streets,  and  the  proverbial 
meanness  of  the  houses  of  the  noblest  individuals 
among  them.  Hence  certainly  it  was  that  in  the 
best  days  of  Athens,  the  Athenians  worshipped,  they 
legislated,  they  saw  dramatic  representations,  under 
the  open  sky."  The  transparent  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  is  noticed  by  Euripides  ( Med.  829),  who 
describes  the  Athenians  as  d«l  AaprporixToi/ 
Btuvovrts  aSpoit  alddpos.  Modern  travellers  have 
not  failed  to  notice  the  same  peculiarity.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley speaks  “ of  the  transparent  clearne**,  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  an  Athenian  sky ; of  the  flood  of  fire 
with  which  the  marble  columns,  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  are  all  bathed  and  penetrated  by  an  illu- 
mination of  an  Athenian  sunset."  The  epithet, 
which  Ovid  {Art.  Am.  iii.  389)  applies  to  Hymettus 
— li purpureas  colles  Hyroetti,"  is  strictly  correct ; 
and  the  writer,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  mentions 
“ the  violet  hue  which  Hymettus  assumes  in  the 
evening  sk>  in  contrast  to  the  glowing  furnace  of 
the  rock  of  Lycabcttus,  and  the  rosy  pyramid  of 
Pentelicus."  (Stanlev,  in  Classical  Museum,  voL  i. 
pp.  60,61.) 

We  draw  upon  another  intelligent  traveller  for  a 
description  of  the  scenery  of  Athens.  “ The  great 
national  amphitheatre  of  which  Athens  is  the  centre, 
possesses,  in  addition  to  its  beauty,  certain  features 
of  peculiarity,  which  render  it  the  more  difficult  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  its  scenery,  but  from  per- 
sonal view.  The  chief  of  these  is  a certain  degree 
of  regularity,  or  rather  of  symmetry,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  principal  parts  of  the  landscape,  which 
enables  the  eye  the  better  to  apprehend  its  whole  ex- 
tent and  variety  at  a single  glance,  and  thus  to  enjoy 
the  full  effect  of  its  collective  excellence  more  per- 
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feetly  than  where  the  attention  is  distracted  by  a 
less  orderly  accumulation  even  of  beautiful  objects. 
Its  more  prominent  characteristics  are:  first,  the 
wide  extent  of  open  plain  in  the  centre;  secondly, 
the  three  separate  ranges  of  mountain, — Ilymcttus, 
Pentelicus,  and  Parties, — to  the  eye  of  nearly  the 
same  height,  and  bounding  the  plain  at  unequal  dis- 
tances on  three  sides,  to  the  south-east,  north-east, 
and  north-west;  thirdly,  the  sea  on  the  remaining 
side,  with  its  islands,  and  the  distant  mainland  of 
Peloponnesus:  fourthly,  the  cluster  of  rocky  protu- 
berances in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  the  most  striking 
of  which  either  form  part  of  the  site  of  the  city,  or 
are  grouped  around  it;  and  fifthly,  the  line  of  dark 
dense  olive  groves,  winding  like  a large  green  river 
through  the  heart  of  the  vale.  Any  formality,  which 
might  be  expected  to  resnlt  from  so  symmetrical  an 
arrangement  of  these  leading  elements  of  the  compo- 
sition, is  further  interrupted  by  the  low  graceful 
ridge  of  Turcovouni,  extending  behind  the  city  up 
the  centre  of  the  plain ; and  by  a few  more  marked 
undulations  of  its  surface  about  the  Pciraeeus  and  the 
neighbouring  coast.  The  present  barren  and  deserted 
state  of  this  fair,  but  not  fertile  region,  is  perhaps 
rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  its  full  pic- 
turesque effect,  as  tending  less  to  interfere  with  the 
outlines  of  the  landscape,  in  which  its  beauty  so 
greatly  consists,  than  a dense  population  and  high 
state  of  culture."  (Mure,  Tour  in  Greece , vol.  ii. 
P-37.) 

II.  History. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  here  only  a brief  account  of 
the  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  the  City, 
as  a necessary  introduction  to  a more  detailed  ex- 
amination of  its  topography.  The  political  liistory 
of  Athens  forms  a prominent  part  of  Grecian  history, 
and  could  not  be  narrated  in  this  place  at  sufficient 
length  to  he  of  any  value  to  the  student.  The  city 
of  Athens,  like  many  other  Grecian  cities,  was  ori- 
pinally  confined  to  its  Acropolis,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  over  tlje  plain  and  the  adjacent  hills.  The 
original  city  on  the  Acropolis  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Cecrop*,  and  was  hence  called  Cecroi*ia 
(K tKpowla)  even  in  later  times.  (Strmb.  ix.  p.  397 ; 
Eurip.  SuppL  658,  El.  1289.)  Among  his  suc- 
cessors, the  name  of  Ercchtheus  I.,  also  called  Erich- 
tbonius,  was  likewise  preserved  by  the  buildings  of 
Athens.  This  king  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to 
Athena  a temple  on  the  Acropolis,  and  to  have  »t  j 
up  in  it  the  image  of  the  goddess,  mado  of  olive  wood, 
— known  in  later  times  as  the  statue  of  Athena  Po- 
lios, the  most  sacred  object  in  all  Athens.  Ercchtheus 
is  further  said  to  have  been  buried  in  this  temple  of 
Athena,  which  was  henceforth  called  the  Erech- 
Trdik.  In  his  reign  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
w ho  were  originally  l’elasgians  anil  called  Cranai,  and 
who  were  afterwards  named  Cecropidae  from  Cecrops, 
now  received  the  name  of  Athenians,  in  consequence 
of  the  prominence  which  was  given  by  him  to  the 
worship  of  Athena.  (Herod,  viii.  44.)  These  ns,  the 
national  hero  of  Attica,  is  still  more  celebrated  in 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  city.  He 
is  said  to  have  united  into  one  political  body  the 
twelve  independent  states  into  which  Cecrops  had 
divided  Attica,  and  to  have  made  Athens  the  capital 
of  the  new  state.  This  important  revolution  was 
followed  by  an  increase  of  the  population  of  the  city, 
for  whose  accommodation  Theseus  enlarged  Athens, 
by  building  on  the  ground  to  the  south  of  the  Cc- 
cropia  or  Acropolis.  (Comp.  Thuc.  ii.  15.)  The 
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beautiful  temple — the  Tiikseium — erected  at  a 
later  time  in  honour  of  this  hero,  remains  in  ex- 
istence down  to  the  present  day.  llomcr  mentions 
the  city  of  Athens,  and  speaks  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  in  connection  with  Ercchtheus.  (Horn.  11. 
ii.  546,  seq.)  It  was  during  the  mythical  age  that 
the  Pclasgians  are  said  to  have  fortified  the  Acro- 
polis. Their  name  continued  to  bo  given  to  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  to  a space  of 
ground  below  this  wall  in  the  plain.  (Pans.  i.  28. 
§ 3;  Thuc.  ii.  17  ) 

In  the  historical  age  the  first  attempt  to  em- 
bellish Athens  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
Peisistratus  and  his  sons  (n.  c.  560 — 514).  Like 
several  of  the  other  Grecian  despots,  they  erected 
many  temples  and  other  public  buildings.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  they  founded  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Pythius  (Thuc.  vi.  54),  and  commenced  the  gigantic 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which  remained 
unfinished  for  centuries.  (Aristot.  PoL  v.  11.)  In 
b.  c.  500,  the  Dionysiac  theatre  was  commenced 
on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  falling  of  the  wooden  construction 
in  which  the  early  dramas  had  been  performed ; but 
tho  new  theatre  was  not  completely  finished  till 
n.  c.  340,  although  it  must  have  been  used  for 
the  representation  of  plays  long  before  that  time. 
(Paus.  i.  29.  § 16  ; Plut.  ViL  X.  Orat.  pp.  841, 
852.) 

A new  era  in  the  history  of  the  city  commences 
with  its  capture  by  Xerxes,  who  reduced  it  almost 
to  a heap  of  ashes,  b.  c.  480.  This  event  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  rapid  development  of  the  maritime 
power  of  Athens,  and  the  establishment  of  her 
empire  over  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  Her  own 
increasing  wealth,  and  the  tribute  paid  her  by  tho 
subject  states,  afforded  her  ample  means  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  city ; and  during  the  half  cen- 
tury which  elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Sakunis  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  tho 
Athenians  erected  those  masterpieces  of  archi- 
tecture which  have  been  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  Most  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Athens  were  erected  under  tho  administration  of 
Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles.  The  first  of 
these  celebrated  men  could  do  little  towards  tho 
ornament  of  Athens ; but  Cimon  and  Pericles  mado 
it  the  most  splendid  city  of  Greece.  The  first  object 
of  Themistocles  was  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
Athens  by  surrounding  it  with  fortified  walls.  Tho 
new  walls,  of  which  wo  shall  speak  below,  were 
60  stadia  in  circumference,  and  embraced  a much 
greater  space  than  the  previous  walls;  hut  the  whole 
of  this  space  was  probably  never  entirely  filled  with 
buildings.  The  Avails  were  erected  in  great  haste, 
in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  the  Spartans  to 
interrupt  their  progress ; but  though  built  with 
great  irregularity,  they  were  firm  and  solid.  (Thuc. 
i.  93.)  After  providing  for  the  security  of  the  city, 
the  next  object  of  Themistocles  was  to  extend  her 
maritime  power.  Seeing  that  the  open  roadstead 
of  Phalerum,  which  had  been  previously  used  by  tli* 
Athenians,  was  insecure  for  ships,  he  now  resolved 
to  fortify  the  more  spacious  harbours  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Pciraeeus.  lie  surrounded  it  with  a wall, 
prohably  not  less  than  14  or  15  feet  thick;  but  the 
town  was  first  regularly  laid  out  by  Hippodamus,  of 
Miletus,  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

Under  the  administration  of  Cimon  the  Theseium 
was  built,  and  the  Stoa  Poecill  adorned  with  point- 
ings by  Mi  con,  Polygnotus,  nud  Pantaenus.  Cimon 
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planted  and  adorned  the  Academy  and  the  Agora; 
mid  he  also  built  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
which  continued  to  be  called  by  his  name. 

It  was  to  Pericles,  however,  tliat  Athens  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  her  architectural  splendour. 
On  the  Acrop6lis,  he  built  those  wonderful  works  of 
art,  the  Parthenon,  the  Erechtheium,  and  the  Pro- 
pylaea;  in  the  city  he  erected  a new  Odeinm;  and 
outside  the  walla  he  improved  and  enlarged  the 
Lyceium.  The  completion  of  the  Erechtheium  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ; but  the  Parthenon,  the  Pro- 
pylaoa,  and  the  Odeinm,  were  finished  in  the  short 
space  of  1 5 years,  lie  also  connected  Athens  with 
Peirsoeus  by  the  two  long  walls,  and  with  Phalerum 
by  a third  wall,  known  by  the  na  tie  of  the  Pholeric 
wall. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  put  a stop  to  any  further 
public  buildings  at  Athens.  On  the  capture  of  the 
city  in  b.c.  404,  the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications 
of  the  Peiraeeos  were  destroyed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians;  but  they  were  again  restored  by  Conan 
in  b.  c.  393,  after  gaining  his  great  naval  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  off  Cnidus.  (Xen.  It  ell. 
iv.  8.  § 10;  Diod.  xiv.  85.)  The  Athenians  now 
began  to  turn  their  thoughts  again  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  city;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  orator  Lycurgus,  who  was  en- 
trn.vtcd  with  the  management  of  the  finances,  raised 
the  revenue  to  1200  talents,  and  thus  obtained 
means  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  public  buildings. 
It  was  At  this  time  that  the  Dionysiac  theatre  and  the 
Stadium  were  completed,  and  that  further  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  Lyceium.  Lycurgus  also 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  city  by  forming  a 
magazine  of  arms  in  the  Acropolis,  and  by  building 
dock-yards  in  the  Peiraoeus.  (Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat. 
p.  841,  scq.) 

After  the  tattle  of  Chaeroneia  (b.  c.  338)  Athens 
became  a dependency  of  Macedonia, — though  she 
continued  to  retain  her  nominal  independence  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  domiuion  in  Greece.  It 
was  only  on  two  occasions  that  she  suffered  mate- 
rially from  the  wars,  of  which  Greece  was  so  long 
the  theatre.  Having  sided  with  the  Romans  in 
their  war  with  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia,  this 
monarch  invaded  the  territory  of  Athens ; and 
though  the  walls  of  the  city  defied  his  attacks,  he 
destroyed  all  the  beautiful  temples  in  the  Attic 
plain,  and  all  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  b.  c.  200. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  26.)  Athens  experienced  a still  greater 
calamity  upon  its  capture  by  Sulla  in  B.  c.  86. 
It  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  was 
taken  by  assault  by  Sulla  after  a siege  of  several 
months.  The  Roman  general  destroyed  the  long 
walls,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and  of  Pei- 
raeeus ; and  from  this  time  the  commerce  of  Athens 
was  annihilated,  and  the  maritime  city  gradually 
dwindled  into  an  insignificant  place. 

Under  the  Romans  Athens  continued  to  enjoy 
great  prosperity.  She  was  still  the  centre  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  literature  and  art,  and  was  frequented  by 
the  Romans  as  a school  of  learning  and  refinemeut. 
Wherever  the  Grecian  language  was  spoken,  and 
the  Grecian  literature  studied,  Athens  was  held  in 
respect  and  honour ; and,  as  Leake  lias  remarked, 
we  cannot  have  a more  striking  proof  of  this  fact 
tlwn  that  the  most  remarkable  buildings  erected  at 
Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  power,  were  executed 
at  the  expense  of  foreign  potentates.  The  first 
example  of  this  generosity  occurred  in  b.  c.  275, 
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when  Ptolemy  Fhilndclphus,  king  of  Egypt,  built  a 
gymnasium  near  the  temple  of  Theseus  (Paus.  L 17. 

§ 2).  About  b.  c.  240  Attains,  king  of  Pergamu?, 
ornamented  the  south-east  wall  of  the  Acropolis  with 
four  compositions  in  statuary.  (Paus  i.  25.  § 2.) 
In  honour  of  these  two  benefactors,  the  Athenians 
gave  the  names  of  Ptolemais  and  Attains  to  the 
two  tribes,  which  had  been  formed  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  on  the  liberation  of  Athens  from  Cas- 
sandcr,  and  which  had  been  named  Dcmetrias  and 
Antigunis  in  honour  of  Demetrius  and  his  father 
Antigonns.  (Paus.  i.  5.  § 5,  8.  § 1 .) 

About  B.  c.  174  Antiochus  Epiphanes  commenced 
the  completion  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympias, 
which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  the  Pei.*i>tratidaet 
hut  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  this 
monarch.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Atlicns  by  SulD, 
Anobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  repaired  the 
Odeiuin  of  Pericles,  which  hod  been  partially  de- 
stroyed in  the  siege.  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  portico  of  Athejia 
Arehcgetis,  which  still  exists. 

But  Hadrian  (a.  d.  117 — 138)  was  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  Athens.  He  not  only  completed 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  which  had  remained 
unfinished  for  700  years,  but  adorned  the  city  with 
numerous  other  public  buildings,  — two  temples,  a 
gymnasium,  a library  and  a stoa, — and  gave  the 
name  of  Hadriunopolis  to  a new  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  he  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct. 
(Comp.  Paus.  i.  18.)  Shortly  afterwards  a private 
individual  emulated  the  imperial  munificence.  He- 
rodes  Aiticus,  a native  of  Marathon,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Antoninus  and  51.  Aurelius,  built  a 
magnificent  theatre  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  which  tare  the  name  of  his  wife  Regilla, 
and  also  covered  with  Pentelic  marble  the  seats  in 
the  Stadium  of  Lycurgus. 

Athens  was  never  more  splendid  than  in  the  tinw» 
of  the  Antoninas.  The  great  works  of  the  age  U 
Pericles  still  possessed  their  original  fnsdmiws  and 
jK-rfcction  (Plut.  J‘trk'1.  13);  the  colossal  Olytn- 
picimn — the  largest  temple  in  all  Grew*, — had  at 
length  t>cen  completed ; and  the  city  had  yet  lost 
few  of  its  unrivalled  works  of  art.  It  was  at  this 
epoch  that  Athens  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  to 
whose  account  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  know- 
ledge of  its  topography.  From  the  time  of  the 
Antonincs  Athens  received  no  further  embellish- 
ments, but  her  public  buildings  appear  to  have 
existed  in  undimiuished  glory  till  the  third  or  eien 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Their 
gradual  decay  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
declining  prosperity  of  the  city,  which  could  not « 
afford  to  keep  them  in  rejiair,  and  partly  to  the  fail 
of  paganism  and  the  progress  of  the  new  faith. 

The  walls  of  Athens,  which  had  been  in  mins 
since  the  time  of  their  destruction  by  Sulla,  w ere  re- 
paired by  Valerian  in  A.  O.  258  (Zosim.  i.  29);  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  protected  it  from  tlie 
attacks  of  the  Goths  and  the  other  barbarians.  In 
the  reign  of  Gallicnus,  a.  d.  267,  the  Goths  forced 
their  way  into  the  city,  but  were  driven  out  by 
Dexippus,  an  Athenian.  In  a.  d.  396  Alaric  ap- 
peared before  Athens,  hut  not  having  the  means  of 
taking  it  by  force,  he  accepted  its  hospitality,  and 
entered  it  as  a friend. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  edicts  issued  against 
paganism  by  Theodosius,  Arcadius,  Honoring,  and 
Theodosius  the  younger  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, the  pagan  religion  continued  to  flourish  at 
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Athens  till  the  abolition  of  its  schools  of  philosophy 
by  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century.  It  was  probably 
at  this  time  that  many  of  its  temples  were  converted 
into  churches.  Thus  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of 
the  Virgin-goddess,  became  a church  consecrated  to 
the  Virgin- Mother ; and  the  temple  of  Theseus  was 
dedicated  to  the  warrior  St  George  of  Cappadocia. 
The  walls  of  Athens  were  repaired  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  de  Aedif  iv.  2.) 

During  ti»e  middle  ages  Athens  sunk  into  a pro- 
vincial town,  and  is  rarely  mentioned  by  the  Byzan- 
tine writers.  After  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latins  in  1204,  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
frrrat,  obtained  the  greater  part  of  northern  Greece, 
which  he  governed  under  the  title  of  king  of  Thessa- 
lonica.  He  bestowed  Athens  as  a duchy  upon  one  of 
his  followers;  and  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of 
tbe  Franks,  with  many  alternations  of  fortune,  till  its 
im-nrpi ’ration  into  the  Turkish  empire  in  1456.  The 
Parthenon  was  now  converted  from  a Christian 
church  into  a Turkish  mosque.  In  1687  the  build- 
ings of  the  Acropolis  suffered  severe  injur)'  in  the 
siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  under  Morosini. 
Hitherto  the  Parthenon  bad  remained  almost  unin- 
jured fur  2,000  years;  but  it  was  now  reduced  to  a 
ruin  by  the  explosion  of  a quantity  of  powder  which 
had  been  placed  in  it  by  the  Turks.  “ A few  years 
before  the  siege,  when  Wheler,  Span,  and  I)e  Nointel 
visited  Athens,  the  Propylaca  still  preserved  its 
pediment;  the  temple  of  Victory  Apterus  was  com- 
plete; the  Parthenon,  or  great  temp'e  of  Minerva, 
was  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  and  of 
the  central  figures  in  the  eastern,  and  of  two  or  three 
in  the  western  pediment;  the  Erechthcium  was  so 
little  injured  that  it  was  used  as  the  harem  of  a 
Turkish  house;  and  there  were  still  remains  of  build- 
ings and  statues  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Par- 
thenon. If  the  result  of  the  siege  did  not  leave  the 
edifices  of  the  Acropolis  in  the  deplorable  state  in 
which  we  now  see  them,  the  injury  which  they  re- 
ceived on  that  occasion  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
dilapidation  which  they  have  since  suffered,  and  ren- 
dered the  transportation  of  the  fallen  fragments  of 
sculpture  out  of  Turkey  their  best  preservative  from 
total  destruction.”  (Leake,  Topography  of  Athens, 
p.86.)  Spon  and  Wheler  visited  Athens  in  1675; 
and  have  left  an  account  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Acropulis,  as  they  existed  before  the  siege  of  Moro- 
sini. In  1834  Athens  was  declared  the  capital  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Greece;  and  since  that  time 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  topography  of 
the  ancient  city  by  the  labours  of  modem  scholars,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  tbe  course  of  the 
present  article. 

III.  Divisions  OF  THE  ClTT. 

Athens  consisted  of  three  distinct  parts,  nnited 
within  one  line  of  fortifications.  1.  The  Ackoi-olis 
or  Polis  (^  *A*pdvoAit,  ndA.j).  From  the  city 
having  been  originally  confined  to  the  Acropolis,  the 
latter  was  constantly  called  Polis  in  the  historical 
period.  (Time.  ii.  15.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this 
tact  in  mind,  since  the  Greek  writers  frequently  use 
the  word  Polis,  without  any  distinguishing  epithet 
to  indicate  the  Acropolis.  (Aesch.  Eum.  687,  Dind.; 
Amtoph.  Lysistr.  759,  911 ; Arrian,  A nab.  iii.  16.) 
Hence  the  Zeus  of  the  Acropolis  was  surnamed  Ho- 
Aim,  and  the  Athena  IloAmv.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  observed  that  Polis , like  the  word  City 
in  London,  was  used  in  a more  extended  significa- 
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tion.  (Leake,  p.  221,  note.)  2.  The  Asty  (t b 
'Aovo),  the  upper  town,  in  opposition  to  tbe  lower  town 
of  Peiraeeus  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  § 10),  and  therefore, 
in  its  widest  sense,  including  the  Polis.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  Asty  is  called  the  Lower  City  (v  kutu 
wo/us),  in  opposition  to  the  Acropolis  or  Upper  City. 
To  prevent  confusion  we  shall  confine  the  term  of 
Polis  to  the  Acropolis,  and  Asty  to  the  Upper  City 
as  distinguished  from  the  Peiraeeus.  3.  The  Pokt- 
Towns,  Peiraeeus,  including  Munychia  and  Pha- 
lerum.  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia  were  surrounded 
by  the  same  fortifications,  and  were  united  to  the 
Asty  by  the  Long  Walls,  l'halermn,  the  ancient 
port-town  of  Athens,  was  also  united  for  a time  to 
the  Asty  by  the  Phaleric  nail,  but  was  not  included 
within  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeeus. 

The  topography  of  these  three  divisions  of  Athens 
will  be  given  in  succession,  after  describing  the  walls 
and  gates,  and  making  some  remarks  upou  the  ex- 
tent and  population  of  the  city. 

IV.  Walls. 

The  true  position  of  the  Walls  of  the  Asty  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Forchluunmer,  in  his  able  essay  on 
the  Topography  of  Athens  (published  in  the  Airier 
philologiscke  Studien,  Kiel,  1841).  He  successfully 
defended  his  views  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  A Iter- 
thumstrissenschafl  (1843,  Nos.  69,  70),  in  reply  to 
the  criticisms  of  Curtius;  and  most  modem  scholars 
have  acquiesced  in  the  main  in  his  opinions.  The 
accompanying  map  of  Athens,  taken  from  Kiepert, 
gives  tbe  direction  of  the  walls  according  to  Forch- 
hammer’s  views;  but  as  Leake,  even  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Topography,  has  assigned  a more 
limited  extent  to  tbe  walls  of  the  Asty,  tho  matter 
must  be  examined  at  some  length,  as  it  is  one  ot 
great  importance  for  the  wholo  topography  of  the 
city. 

It  is  in  the  direction  of  the  western  and  southern 
portion  of  the  walls  that  Forehbammcr  chiefly  differs 
from  his  predecessors.  Leake  supposes  thAt  the 
walls  built  by  Themistodes  ran  from  the  gate  Dipy- 
lum  across  the  crest  of  the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of 
tlie  Pnyx,  and  of  the  Museium,  and  then  north  of 
the  Ilissus,  which  would  thus  have  flowed  outside 
the  walls.  This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  tho 
fact  that  across  the  crest  of  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and 
Museium,  the  foundations  of  the  walls  and  of  some 
of  the  towers  are  clearly  traceable;  and  that  vestiges 
of  the  walls  between  Museiuin  and  Enueacrumis 
may  also  be  distinguished  in  many  places.  Forch- 
hammer,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  these 
remains  do  not  belong  to  the  walls  of  Themistodes, 
but  to  the  fortifications  of  a later  period,  probably 
those  erected  by  Valerian,  when  the  population  of 
the  city  had  diminished.  (Zosim.  i.  29.)  That  the 
walls  of  Themistodes  must  have  included  a much 
greater  circuit  than  these  remains  will  allow,  may  bo 
proved  by  the  following  considerations. 

Thucydides  gives  an  exact  account  of  the  extent 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  Asty  and  the  Harbours, 
including  the  Long  Walls,  as  they  exi  ted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  says  (ii.  13) 
“ the  length  of  the  Phaleric  Wall  (rb  ^aAtyxwby 
T«*X° 0 to  the  walls  of  the  Asty  was  35  stadia. 
The  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Asty  which  was  guarded 
was  43  stadia.  Tho  part  that  was  left  unguarded 
lay  between  the  long  wall  and  the  Phaleric.  Now 
the  Long  Walls  (to  uaxpa  rtixv),  running  down  to 
the  Peiraeeus,  were  40  stadia  in  length,  of  which 
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the  outer  one  (rb  ((etOcr)  was  guarded.  The  whole 
circumference  of  Peiraeeus,  with  Munychia,  was  60 
stadia,  but  the  guarded  part  was  only  half  that  ex- 
tent." It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  Asty 
was  connected  with  the  port-towns  by  three  walls, 
namely  the  Phaleric,  35  stadia  long,  and  the  two 
Long  Walls,  each  40  stadia  long.  The  two  Long 
Walla  ran  in  a south-westerly  direction  to  Peiraeeus, 
parallel  to,  and  at  the  distance  of  550  feet  from  one 
another.  The  Phaleric  Wall  appears  to  have  run 
nearly  due  south  to  P haleru m,  and  not  parallel  to 
the  other  two;  tho  direction  of  the  Phaleric  Wall 
depending  upon  the  site  of  Phalerum,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  under  tho  port- towns.  (See  plan,  p. 

256.) 

The  two  Long  Walla  were  also  called  the.  Legs 
(t&  2k«At7,  Strab.  ix.  p.  395 ; Polyaen.  i.  40;  Brachia 
by  Livy,  xxxi.  26),  and  were  distinguished  as  the 
Northern  Wall  (rb  B 6p*iov  T€?x<»s,  Plat,  de  Rep. 
iv.  p.439)  and  the  Southern  Wall  (rb  Ndriov,  Har- 
pocrat.  9.  v Aia utoov  ; Aeschin.  de  Feds.  Ijtg.  § 
51).  The  former  is  called  by  Thucydides,  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  the  Outer  (rb  f(wOtv),  in  op- 
position to  the  Inner  or  the  Intermediate  wall  (rb 
tiaptoov  rtlxos,  Ilarpocrat  l.e.;  Plat.  Gorg.  p.455), 
which  lay  between  the  Phaleric  and  the  northern 
Long  Wall. 

The  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric  Wall 
were  tho  two  built  first.  They  are  said  by  Plutarch 
to  liave  been  commenced  by  Cimon  (Plut.  Cim.  13); 
but,  according  to  the  more  trustworthy  account  of 
Thucydides  they  were  commenced  in  n.  c.  457, 
during  the  exile  of  Cimon,  and  were  finished  in  the 
following  year.  (Thuc.  i.  107,  108  ) There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  erection  was  undertaken  at 
the  advice  of  Pericles,  who  was  thus  only  carrying 
out  more  fully  the  plans  of  Themistoclcs  to  make 
Athens  a maritime  power  and  to  secure  an  unin- 
terrupted communication  between  the  city  and  its 
harbours  in  time  of  war.  Between  B.  c.  456  and 
431, — the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
— the  Intermediate  wall  was  built  upon  the  advice 
of  Pericles,  whom  Socrates  heard  recommending  this 
measure  in  the  assembly.  (Plat.  Gorg.  p.  455; 
comp.  Plut.  Per.  13;  Ilarpocrat  s.  r.)  The  object 
of  building  this  intermediate  wall  was  to  render  the 
communication  between  the  Asty  and  Peiraeeus  more 
secure.  The  distance  between  the  northern  Long 
Wall  and  tho  Phaleric  was  considerable;  and  conse- 
quently each  of  them  required  the  same  number  of 
men  to  man  them  as  the  two  Long  Walls  together, 
which  were  separated  from  one  another  by  so  small 
an  interval.  Moreover,  the  harbour  of  Phalerum  was 
no  longer  used  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  war;  and 
it  was  probably  considered  inexpedient  to  protect  by 
the  same  fortifications  tho  insignificant  Phalerum 
and  tho  all-important  Peiraeeus. 

After  the  erection  of  the  Intermediate  Wall,  the 
Plialcric  wall  was  probably  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
When  tho  Lacedaemonians  took  Athens,  wo  find 
mention  of  their  destroying  only  two  Long  Walls  (Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  2),  since  the  communication  of  the  Asty 
with  the  Peiraeeus  depended  entirely  upon  the  Long 
Walls.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  Conon 
rebuilt  the  Long  Walls  after  the  battle  of  Cnidus 
(b.  c.  393),  he  restored  only  the  Long  Walls  leading 
to  Peiraeeus  (Xcn.  IIe.lL  iv.  8.  § 10;  Paus.  i.  2. 
§ 2);  and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  their  restora- 
tion he  used  the  materials  of  the  Pluleric  Wall. 
From  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  men- 
tion of  only  two  Long  Walls.  (Comp.  Lys.  c.  Agorat. 
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pp.  451,  453 ; Aeschin.  de  Pals.  Leg.  § 51  ; Ur. 
xxxi.  26.) 

Between  the  two  Long  Walls,  there  was  a carriage 
road  (oyia|iTdr)  leading  from  the  Asty  to  Peiraeeus 
(Xcn.  Hell.  ii.  4.  § 10) ; and  on  either  side  of  the  mad 
there  appear  to  have  been  numerous  houses  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  probably  forming  a 
broad  street  between  four  and  five  miles  in  length. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  of  Xenophon, 
who  relates  ( Hell . ii.  2.  § 3)  that  when  the  news 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Aegra- 
potami  reached  Peiraeeus,  “ a sound  of  lamentation 
spread  from  the  Peiraeeus  through  the  Long  Walls 
to  tho  Asty,  or  each  person  announced  the  news  to 
his  neighbour."  Moreover,  it  appears  fn>m  a passage 
of  Andocides  (de  Myst.  p.  22,  Reiske)  tliat  there  was 
a Thescium  within  the  Long  Walls,  which  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  celebrated  temple  of  Theseus 
in  the  Asty.  In  describing  the  stations  assigned  to 
the  infantry,  when  the  Boeotians  advanced  to  the 
frontiers,  Andocides  says  (l  c.),  that  the  troops  in 
the  Asty  were  statioiwd  in  the  Agora ; those  in  the 
Long  Walls,  in  the  Theseinm  ; aid  those  in  Pei- 
raeeus, in  the  Ilippodamcion  Agora.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  Andocides  calls  the  Long  Walls  the 
Long  Fortress  (rb  pxuephv  t fixes),  os  one  of  the 
three  great  garrisons  of  Athens. 

Tho  Long  Walls  were  repaired  more  than  occe 
after  the  time  of  Conon.  A long  and  interesting 
inscription,  originally  published  by  Miiller  ( De  Mu- 
ni mentis  Athenarum,  Giitt.  1836),  and  reprinted  by 
Leake,  contains  a register  of  a contract  entered  into 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  for  tho  repair  of  the 
walls  of  the  Asty  and  Peiraeeus,  and  of  the  Long 
Walls.  It  is  probable  tliat  this  contract  was  made 
about  b.  c.  335,  in  order  to  continue  the  repairs 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Demosthenes  after 
tho  battle  of  Chacroncim  (b.  c.  338).  But  between 
this  time  and  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Philip  in 
B.  c.  200,  the  walls  had  fallen  into  decay,  since  we 
read  of  Philip  making  an  irruption  into  the  space 
between  the  ruined  walls  (“  inter  angustias  semi- 
rut  i muri,  qui  brachiis  duobus  Piracum  Athrnis 
jungit,”  Liv.  xxxi.  26).  Sulla  in  his  siege  of  Athens 
(b.  c.  87 — 86)  used  the  materials  of  the  Long  Walls 
in  the  eroctiou  of  his  mounds  against  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Peiraeeus.  (Appian,  Mithr.  30.)  The 
Long  Walls  wore  never  repaired,  for  Peiraeeus  sank 
down  into  an  insignificant  place.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.) 
The  ruins  (Iptlvia)  of  the  I>ong  Walls  arc  noticed 
by  Pausanias  (i.  2.  § 2).  Their  foundations  may 
still  be  traced  in  many  parts.  w Of  the  northern  the 
foundations,  which  are  about  12  feet  in  thickness, 
resting  on  the  natural  rock,  and  formed  of  large 
quadrangular  blocks  of  stone,  commence  from  the 
foot  of  the  Peiraic  heights,  at  half  a mile  from  the 
head  of  Port  Peiraeeus,  and  arc  traced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  modem  road  for  more  than  a mile  and  a 
half  towards  the  city,  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  The  southern  Long  Wall, 
liaving  passed  through  a deep  vegetable  soil,  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  vineyards,  Is  less  easily  traceable 
except  at  its  junction  with  the  walls  of  Peiraeeus 
(not  Phalerum,  a-  Leake  says),  and  for  half  a mile 
from  thence  towards  the  city.  Commencing  at  the 
round  tower,  which  is  situated  above  tho  north- 
western angle  of  the  Munychian  (not  the  Phaleric) 
bay,  it  followed  the  foot  of  the  hill,  along  the  edge 
of  the  marsh,  for  about  500  yards ; then  assumed, 
for  about  half  tliat  distance,  a direction  to  the  north- 
eastward, almost  at  a right  angle  with  the  preceding 
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from  whence,  as  far  as  it  is  traceable,  its  course  is 
exactly  jxiralkl  to  the  northern  Long  Wall,  at  a dis- 
tance of  550  feet  from  it.”  (Leake,  p.  417.) 

The  height  of  the  Long  Walls  is  nowhere  stated  ; 
hut  we  may  presume  that  they  were  not  lower  than 
the  walls  of  Peiraeeus,  which  were  40  cubits  or 
60  feet  high.  (Appian,  Mithr.  30.)  There  were 
towers  at  the  usual  intervals,  as  we  learn  from  the 
inscription  already  referred  to. 

We  now  return  to  the  Walls  of  the  Asty.  It  is 
evident  that  the  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Asty,  which 
Thucydides  says  needed  no  guard,  was  the  part  be- 
tween the  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric 
Wall.  The  length  of  this  part  is  said  by  the 
Scholiast  in  Thucydides  to  have  been  17  stadia,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  wall  to  have  been  60 
stadia.  Thus  the  circuit  of  the  Asty  was  the  same 
as  the  circuit  of  Peiraeeus,  which  Thucydides  esti- 
mates at  60  stadia.  The  distance  of  17  stadia  be- 
tween the  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric  has 
been  considered  much  too  large ; but  it  may  be  ob-  ’ 
served,  first,  that  we  do  not  know  at  wliat  point  the 
Phaleric  wall  joined  the  Asty,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
northern  Long  Wall  may  have  taken  a great  bend 
in  joining  the  Asty. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  other  statements 
which  go  to  show  that  the  circuit  of  the  Asty 
was  larger  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Thus, 
Dion  Chrysostom  says  (Oral,  vl  p.  87),  on  the 
authority  of  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  “ that  the  circuit 
of  Athens  is  200  stadia,  if  one  includes  the  walls 
of  the  Peiraeeus  and  the  Intermediate  Walls 
(L  e.  the  Long  Walls),  in  the  walls  of  the  city.” 
It  is  eri«lent  that  in  this  calculation  Diogenes  in- 
cluded the  portions  of  the  walls  both  of  the  Asty 
and  the  Peiraeeus,  which  lay  between  the  Long 
Walls ; the  60  stadia  of  the  Asty,  the  60  stadia 
of  Peiraeeus,  the  40  stadia  of  the  northern  Long 
Wall,  and  the  40  stadia  of  the  southern  Long 
Wall  making  the  200  stadia.  Other  statements 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Athens  are  not 
so  definite.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (iv.  13,  ix. 
68)  compares  the  walls  of  Athens  with  those  of 
Rome,  and  Plutarch  (A fie.-  17)  with  those  of  Syra- 
cuse; the  walls  of  Rome  being,  according  to  Pliny 
(iii.  5),  23  miles  and  200  paces,  about  185  stadia ; 
and  those  of  Syracuse,  according  to  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  270),  180  stadia. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
walls  of  Themistocles  extended  from  the  gate  called 
Dipylum,  along  the  western  descent  of  the  hills  of 
Pnvx  and  Muscium,  including  both  of  these  hills 
within  their  circuit;  that  they  then  crossed  the 
Humus  near  the  western  end  of  the  Museium,  and  ran 
along  the  height*  on  the  left  of  the  river,  including 
Ardettus  and  the  Stadium  within  the  city;  after 
which,  making  a turn  to  the  north,  they  again 
crosed  the  Hiss  us,  and  leaving  Mt.  Lycabcttus 
on  the  east,  they  ran  in  a semicircular  direction 
till  they  rejoined  the  Dipylum.  (See  the  plan  of 
Athens.)  According  to  this  account,  the  Acropolis 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Asty,  as  Strabo  states, 
while  Leake,  by  carrying  the  walls  across  tho  crest 
of  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  Mtuseium,  gives  the  city 
loo  great  an  extension  to  the  east,  and  places  the 
walls  almost  under  the  very  heights  of  Lycabcttus, 
so  that  an  enemy  from  the  slopes  of  the  Litter  might 
easily  have  discharged  missiles  into  the  city. 

It  is  important  to  show  that  the  Museium  was 
within  the  city  walls.  This  hill  is  well  adapted  for 
a fortress,  and  would  probably  have  been  chosen  for 
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the  citadel  of  Athens,  if  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis 
had  not  been  more  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Now 
we  are  told  that  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  de- 
livered Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  Lacharcs  in 
B.  c.  299,  he  first  kept  possession  of  the  Peiraeeus, 
and  after  he  had  entered  tho  city,  he  fortified  tho 
Museium  and  placed  a garrison  in  it.  (Pans.  i.  25. 
§ 8;  Plut.  Thmetr.  34.)  Pausanias  adds  (7.  c.), 
that  “ the  Muscium  is  a hill  \cithin  the  ancient 
walls,  opposite  the  Acropolis.”  Now  if  the  Muscium 
stood  within  the  walls,  a glance  at  the  map  will 
show  tliat  the  western  slopes  of  the  Tnyx  hill  must 
also  have  been  included  within  them.  Moreover, 
we  find  on  this  hill  remains  of  cisterns,  steps,  foun- 
dations of  houses,  and  numerous  other  indications  of 
this  quarter  having  been,  in  ancient  times,  thickly 
inhabited,  a fact  which  is  also  attested  by  a passage 
in  Aeschines  (wtp  1 ru>v  oiKfotwv  ruv  iv  rij  rii/ari, 
Aesch.  wi  Timarch,  p.  10,  Stcph.  § 81,  Bekk.). 
There  is  likewise  a passage  in  Plutarch,  which 
cannot  be  understood  at  all  on  the  supposition  that 
the  ancient  walls  ran  across  the  crest  of  the  Pnyx 
hill.  Plutarch  says  {Them,  19),  that  the  bema  of 
the  Pnyx  hod  been  so  pLiccd  as  to  command  a view 
of  the  sea,  but  was  subsequently  removed  by  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  so  as  to  face  the  land,  because  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  the  de- 
mocracy, while  tho  pursuit  of  agriculture  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  oligarchy.  The  truth  of  this  talo 
may  well  be  questioned ; but  if  the  people  ever  met 
higher  on  the  hill  (for  from  no  part  of  the  place  of 
assembly  still  remaining  can  the  sea  be  seen),  they 
conld  never  have  obtained  a sight  of  the  sea,  if  the 
existing  remains  of  the  walls  are  in  reality  those  of 
Themistocles. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  length  tho  direc- 
tion of  the  walla  on  the  south  and  south-eastern 
side  of  tho  Asty.  Thucydides  says  (ii.  15)  that 
the  city  extended  first  towards  the  south,  where  tho 
principal  temples  were  built,  namely,  that  of  tho 
Olympian  Zeus,  the  Pythium,  and  those  of  Ge  and 
of  Dionysus  ; and  he  adds,  that  tho  inhabitants 
used  the  water  of  the  fountain  of  Callirrboe,  which, 
from  the  time  of  the  Peisistratidae,  was  called 
Enncacranus.  A southerly  aspect  was  always  a 
favourite  one  among  the  Greeks;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  instead  of  continuing  to  extend  their 
city  in  this  direction,  they  suddenly  began  building 
towards  the  north  and  north-east.  Moreover,  it  is 
far  more  prolwible  that  the  walla  should  have  been 
carried  across  tho  bilb  on  tho  south  of  tho  Ilissus, 
than  have  been  built  upon  the  low  ground  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  these  hills.  That  the  Stadium  was 
within  the  walls  may  be  inferred  from  the -splendour 
with  which  it  was  fitted  up,  and  abo  from  the  fact 
that  in  all  other  Greek  cities,  as  far  as  we  know, 
the  stadia  were  situated  within  the  walla.  Is  it 
likely  that  the  fountain  Callirrhoo,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  obtained  their  chief  supply  of  water, 
should  have  been  outside  the  walls?  Is  it  probablo 
that  the  Heliastic  judges,  who  were  sworn  at 
Ardettus  (Harpocrat.  t.  r.),  had  to  go  outside  the 
city  for  this  purpose? 

That  no  traces  of  the  walls  of  Themistocles  can 
be  discovered  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  recollect 
the  enormous  buildings  which  have  totally  disappeared 
in  places  that  have  continued  to  be  inhabited,  or  from 
which  the  materials  could  l<©  carried  away  by  sea. 
Of  the  great  walls  of  Syracuse  not  a vestige  remains; 
and  that  thb  should  have  been  the  case  at  Athens 
U the  less  strange,  because  wc  know  Unit  the  walb 
8 3 
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facing  Hymettus  and  Pentdicua  were  built  of  bricks 

baked  in  the  sun.  (Vitruv.  ii.  8;  Plin.  xxxv.  14.) 

V.  Extent  and  Population. 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  Athens,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  take  into  Account  the  circuit  of  the  walls; 
their  form  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  or  else  an 
erroneous  opinion  will  be  funned  of  the  qwuo  en- 
closed. Athens,  in  fact,  consisted  of  two  circular 
cities,  each  60  stadia,  or  7.J  miles,  in  circumference, 
joined  by  a street  of  40  stadia,  or  n miles,  in 
length.  With  respect  to  the  population  of  Athens, 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  pro  port  ions  belonging  to 
the  capital  and  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
subject  has  been  investigated  by  many  modern 
writers,  and  among  others  by  Clinton,  whose  cal- 
culations are  the  most  probable. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  population  of  Attica  is 
the  census  of  Demetrius  Phalercus,  taken  in  n.c.  .'1 1 7. 
(Ctedcles,  ap.  A then.  vi.  p.  272,  b.)  According 
to  this  census,  there  were  2 1 ,000  Athenian  citizens, 

10.000  metoeci  (fitroiitoi),  or  resident  aliens,  and 

400.000  slaves.  Now  we  may  assume  from  various 
authorities,  that  by  the  term  citizens  all  the  males 
above  the  age  of  20  years  are  meant.  According 
to  the  population  returns  of  England,  the  proportion 
of  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  is  2430  in  10,000. 
The  families,  therefore,  of  the  21,000  citizens 
amounted  to  about  86,420  souls;  and  reckoning  the 
families  of  the  metoeci  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
total  number  of  the  free  population  of  Attica  was 
about  127,000  souls.  These,  with  the  addition  of 
the  400,000  slaves,  will  give  527,000  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  whole  population. 

The  number  of  slaves  ban  been  considered  exces- 
sive; but  it  must  lie  recollected  that  the  agricultural 
and  raining  lalwur  of  Attica  was  performed  by  slaves; 
that  they  served  as  rowers  on  board  the  ships;  tliat 
they  were  employed  in  manufactures,  and  in  general 
represented  the  labouring  classes  of  MdUern  Europe. 
We  learn  from  a fragment  of  Hypereidcs,  preserved 
by  Suidas  (#.  v.  inre^ojtphaTo),  that  the  slaves  who 
worked  in  the  mines  and  were  employed  in  country 
labour,  were  more  than  150,000.  It  appears  from 
Plato  (de  Rep.  ix.  p.  578,  d.  c)  that  there  were 
many  Athenians,  who  possewod  fifty  slaves  each. 
Lysias  and  Polemarchus  had  120  slaves  in  their 
manufactory  (Lys.  c.  Kratoslh.  p.  395);  and  Ninas 
let  1000  slaves  to  a person  who  undertook  the  work- 
ing of  a mine  at  Laurium.  (Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4.) 
There  is  therefore  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  slaves  of  Attica  are  much  overrated  at  400,000, 
which  number  bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
the  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  the  labouring 
classes  bear  to  the  other  classes  in  Great  Britain. 

If  we  go  hack  from  the  time  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lcrcus  to  the  flourishing  period  of  Athenian  history, 
we  shall  find  the  number  of  Athenian  citizens  gene- 
rally computed  at  about  20,000,  which  would  give 
about  half  a million  as  the  total  population  of  Attica. 
Twenty  thousand  were  said  to  have  been  their  num- 
ber in  the  time  of  Cecrops  (Philocborus,  ap.  Schol. 
ad  J'ind.  01.  ix.  68),  a number  evidently  transferred 
from  historical  times  to  the  mythical  age.  In  U.  c. 
444  they  were  19,000;  but  upon  a scrutiny  under- 
taken by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  nearly  5000  were 
struck  oil'  the  lists,  as  having  no  claims  to  the  fran- 
chise. (Plut.  Pericl.  37 ; Philoch.  ap.  Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  1 716.)  A few  years  afterwards 

(b.  c.422)  they  had  increased  to  2*0,000  (Aristopb. 
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Vatp.  707);  and  this  was  the  number  at  which  they 
were  estimated  by  Demosthenes  in  B.  c.331.  (Dein. 
c.  Aristog.  p.  785.) 

Tluit  the  population  of  Attica  conld  not  have  been 
much  short  of  half  a million  may  be  inferred  front 
the  quantity  of  corn  consumed  in  the  country.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  tho  Athenians  imparted 
annually  800,000  medimni,  or  876,302  bushels,  of 
com.  (Dem.  c.  Lejitin.  p.  466.)  Adding  this  to 
the  produce  of  Attica,  which  we  may  reckon  at  about 

1.950.000  medimni,  the  total  will  be  2,750,000  me- 
dimni, or  3,950,000  bushels.  “ This  would  give 
per  head  to  a population  of  half  a million  near  8 
bushels  per  annum,  or  5|  medimni,  equal  to  a daily 
rate  of  20  ounces  and  7-10ths  avoirdupois,  to  both 
sexes,  and  to  every  age  and  condition.  The  ordi- 
nary full  ration  of  com  was  a choenix,  or  the  forty- 
eighth  part  of  a medimnus,  or  about  28 £ ounces." 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  population 
of  Athens  itself.  We  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Thucydides  (ii.  14)  tliat  the  Athenians  were  fund  of 
a country  life,  aud  tliat  before  the  Peloponnesian 
w ar  the  country  was  decorated  with  houses.  Sane 
of  the  deini  were  populous:  Acharnae,  the  largest, 
hod  in  B.  C.  431,  3000  Iroplites,  implying  a free 
population  of  at  least  12,000,  not  computing  slaves. 
A t hesis  is  expressly  said  to  have  bm>  the  most  popu- 
lous city  in  Greece  (Xen.  licit  ii.  3.  § 24;  Thuc. 
i.  80,  ii.  64);  but  the  ouly  fact  of  any  weight  re- 
specting the  population  of  the  city  is  the  statement 
of  Xenophon  that  it  contained  more  than  10.000 
houses.  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6.  § 14,  Oecon.  8.  § 22.) 
Clinton  remarks  that  “ London  contains  7}  persotw 
to  a house ; but  at  Paris  formerly  the  proportion  was 
near  25.  If  we  take  about  half  the  proportion  of 
Paris,  and  assume  12  persons  to  a house,  we  obtain 

120.000  for  the  population  of  Athens;  and  we  may 
perhaps  assign  40,000  more  for  the  collective  in- 
habitants of  Peiraceus,  Munychia  and  Limit* rum." 
Leake  supposes  the  population  of  the  whole  city  to 
have  been  192,000;  and  though  no  certainty  on  the 
point  can  be  attained,  we  cannot  be  far  wrung  in  as- 
suming that  Athens  contained  at  least  a third  of  the 
total  population  of  Attica. 

Tho  preceding  account  has  been  chiefly  taken  from 
Clinton  (f*.  //.  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  seq.,  2nd  ed.)  and 
Leake  (p.  618),  with  which  the  reader  may  com- 
pare the  calculations  of  Bbckh.  ( J\blic  Aeon,  of 
Athens,  p.  30,  seq.,  2nd  ed.)  The  Latter  writer 
reckons  the  population  of  the  city  aud  the  liarlwius 
at  180,000. 

VI.  Gates. 

Of  the  gates  of  the  Asty  the  following  are  mentioned 
by  name,  though  the  exact  position  of  some  ot  them 
is  very  doubtful.  We  begin  with  the  gates  on  the 
western  side  of  the  city. 

1.  Dipjflwm  (AtwvAoy),  originally  called  the 
Thriasian  Gate  (Sptarriai  IlvAai),  because  it  led 
to  Thria,  a demus  near  Eleusb  (Plut.  Per.  30), 
and  also  the  Ceramic  Gate  (Kcpa^cutal  riuAai),  as 
being  the  communication  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
Cerameicus  (Philustr.  ViL  Soph.  ii.  8;  foenp.  PluL 
SuU.  14),  was  situated  at  the  NW.  corner  "of  the  city. 
The  name  Dipyluin  seems  to  show  tliat  it  was  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  as  the  gate  of  Megalo- 
polis at  Messcne,  with  a double  entrance  aud  an  in- 
termediate court.  It  is  described  by  Livy  (xxxi.  24) 
as  greater  and  wider  than  the  other  gates  of  Athens, 
and  with  corresponding  approaches  to  it  ou  either 
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side;  and  we  know  from  other  authorities  that  it 
was  the  most  used  of  all  the  pates.  The  street 
within  the  city  led  directly  through  tlie  iiiujcr  Cera* 
mcicus  to  the  Agora;  while  outside  the  gate  there 
were  two  roods,  both  leading  through  the  outer  Ce 
raxneicus,  one  to  the  Academy  (Liv.  l.c.;  Cic.  de 
Fin.  v.  1 ; Lucian,  Sajth.  4),  and  the  other  to  Elcu- 
sis.  [See  below,  No.  2.]  The  Dipylum  wits  some- 
times called  Art/JuUts  ITnAa*,  from  the  number  of 
j institutes  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Lucian,  Dial. 
Mar.  4.  § 3;  Hesych.  s.  rr.  Atj pudat,  K tpa/xfin6%\ 
Schol.  o//  Arutoph.  Equit.  769.) 

It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  Patuanias  en- 
tered the  city  by  the  Dipylum,  as  Wordsworth,  Cur- 
tius,  and  some  otlier  modern  writers  suppose.  [See 
below,  No.  3.] 

2.  The  Sacred  Gale  (o u Tepol  IToAai),  S.  of  the 
preceding,  is  identified  by  many  modern  writers  with 
the  Dipylum,  but  Plutarch,  in  the  same  chapter 
(SulL  14),  speaks  of  .the  Dipylum  and  the  Sacred 
Gate  os  two  different  gates.  Moreover  the  same 
writer  says  that  Sulla  broke  through  the  walls  of 
Athens  at  a spot  called  Heptaclialcon,  between  the 
Peiraic  and  the  Sacred  Gates;  a description  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  applicable  to  the  Hepta- 
chalcon,  if  the  Sacred  Gate  had  been  the  same  as  the 
Dipylum.  [See  the  plan  of  Athens.]  The  Sacred 
Gate  must  have  derived  its  name  from  its  being  the 
termination  of  the  Sacred  Way  to  Eleusis.  But  it 
appears  that  the  road  leading  from  the  Dipylum  was 
also  called  the  Sacred  Wav;  since  Pausauias  says 
(i.  36.  § 3)  tliat  the  monument  of  Antheinocritus 
was  situated  on  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athcus  to 
Eleusis,  and  we  know*  from  other  authorities  that 
tiiis  monument  was  near  the  Dipylum  or  the  Thria- 
aian  Gate.  (Plut.  Per.  30;  Hesych.  a.  v.  'AvOt/xo- 
Kpirot.)  Hence,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Sacred 
Way  divided  shortly  liefore  reaching  Athens,  one 
mod  leading  to  the  Sacred  Gate  and  the  otlier  to 
the  Dipylum.  The  street  within  the  city  from  the 
Sucr»“d  Gate  led  into  the  Cerameicus,  and  joined  the 
street  which  led  from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Agora. 
We  read,  that  when  the  soldiers  penetrated  through 
the  Sacred  Gate  into  the  city,  they  slew  so  many 
persons  in  the  narrow  streets  and  in  the  Agora,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Cerameicus  was  deluged  with  blood, 
which  streamed  through  the  gates  into  the  suburbs. 
(Plut.  Sull.  14.) 

3.  The  Peiraic  Gate  (tj  n«<paoc7/  Ilt'ATj,  Plut. 
Thee.  27,  SulL  14),  S.  of  the  preceding,  from  which 
run  the  apo^not  or  carriage  road  between  the  Long 
Walls,  from  the  Asty  to  the  Peiraecus.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  the  o,ua(irdy  lay  between  the 
two  Long  Walls,  and  the  marks  of  carriage  wheels 
mar  still  lie  seen  upon  it.  It  was  the  regular  road 
from  the  Asty  to  the  Peiraccus ; and  the  opinion  of 
Leake  (p.  234),  that  even  during  the  existence  of 
the  Long  Walks,  the  ordinary  route  from  the  Pei- 
raeeus  to  the  Asty  passed  to  the  southwards  of  the 
Long  Walls,  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Forch- 
hu miner  (p.  296,  seq.). 

The  position  of  the  Peiraic  Gate  has  been  tire 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Leake  places  it  at  some 
point  between  the  hill  of  Pnyx  and  Dipylum;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Forchhammer  is  more  correct 
in  his  supposition  that  it  stood  between  the  lulls 
of  Pnyx  and  of  Museiuin.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  their  respective  opinions  are  suited  at  length  by 
the>e  writers.  ( Leake,  p.  225,  scq. , Forehliammcr, 
p.  296,  se*p)  Both  of  them,  however,  bring  for- 
ward convincing  arguments,  that  l’uusanius  entered 
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the  city  by  this  gate,  and  not  by  the  Dipylmn,  as 
Wordsworth  ami  Curtius  supposed,  nor  by  a gate 
between  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Dipylum, 
as  Russ  has  more  recently  maintained.  (Rosa,  ui 
Kunstblatl , 1837,  No.  93.) 

4.  The  Mtlitian  Gate  ( aJ  Ilt/Aai), 

at  the  SW.  comer  of  the  city,  so  called  from  the 
dernus  Melite,  to  which  it  led.  Just  outside  this 
gate  were  the  Cimonian  sepulchres,  in  which  Thucy- 
dides, as  well  as  Cimon,  was  buried.  In  a hill  ex- 
tending westwards  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Museium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hiss  us,  Forch- 
harnmer  (p.  347)  discovered  two  great  sepulchres, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which  he  supposes  to  l>e  the 
Cimonian  tombs.  The  valley  of  the  Hiss  us  was  here 
called  Coelc  (KolArj),  a name  applied  as  well  to  the 
district  within  as  without  the  Melitian  Gate.  This 
appears  from  a passage  in  Herodotus  (vi.  103),  whe 
says  that  Cimon  was  buried  before  the  city  at  the  end 
of  the  street  called  KoiAtji,  by  which  he  clearly 
means  a street  of  this  name  within  the  city.  Other 
authorities  state  that  the  Cimonian  tombs  were  si- 
tuated in  the  district  called  Coele,  and  near  the  Me- 
litian Gate.  (Marceltin.  Vit.  Thuc.  §§  17,  32.  55; 
Anonym.  Vit.  Thuc.  sub  tin. ; Poos.  i.  23.  § 9 ; Plut. 
Cim.  4,  19.) 

Miillcr  erroneously  placed  the  Peiraic  Gate  on  the 
NE.  side  of  the  city. 

On  the  southern  side: — 

5.  The  Itonian  Gate  (at  'IrcuWai  IH/Aai),  not  far 
from  the  Ilbsus,  and  leading  to  Phalenun.  The 
name  of  this  gate  is  only  mentioned  in  the  Platonic 
dialogue  named  Axiochus  (c.  1),  in  which  Axiochns 
b said  to  live  near  this  gate  at  the  monument  of  the 
Amazon;  but  that  this  gate  led  to  Phalemm  is  clear 
from  l'ausanias,  who,  in  conducting  hb  reader  into 
Athens  from  Phalemm,  says  that  the  niouument  of 
Antiope  (the  Amazon)  stood  just  within  the  gate. 
(Paus.  i.  2.  § 1.) 

On  the  eastern  side: — 

6.  The  Gate  of  Diochan * (al  Aiox&povs  IloAai) 
leading  to  the  Lyccium,  and  near  the  fountain  of 
Punops.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397 ; Hesych.  s.  r.  nd*o»L) 

7.  The  Diomeian  Gate  (ai  Atd/ma*  Ilt/Aai),  N. 
of  the  preceding,  leading  within  the  city  to  the 
dernus  Diomeia,  and  outside  to  the  t’vnosarges. 
(Stepli.  B.  a.  vr.  An^icia,  Y.vvQoapyts ; Diog.  Lacirt. 
vi.  13;  Plut.  Them.  1.) 

On  the  north  era  side:  — 

8.  The  Iierian  Gate  (ai  *H plat  riuAai),  or  the 
Gate  of  the  Dead,  so  called  from  ypia,  a place  of 
sepulture.  (Ilarpocnit.  t.  r.)  The  site  of  this  gate 
is  uncertain;  but  it  may  safely  be  placed  cm  the 
north  of  the  city,  since  the  burial  place  of  Athens 
was  in  the  outer  Cerameicus. 

9.  The  Acharnian  Gate  (ai  'Axaprirtai  IloAat, 
Hesych.  s.  r.),  leading  to  Achamae. 

10.  The  Equestrian  Gate  (ai  TwxcWier  rii/Acu, 
Plut.  Vit.  X.  Oral.  p.  849,  c.),  the  position  of 
which  b quite  uncertain.  It  b placed  by  Leake 
and  others  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  but  by 
Kiepert  on  the  NE.,  to  the  north  of  the  Diomeian 
Gate. 

11.  The  Gate  of  Aegeus  (ai  Alyttes  TIi/Aax, 
Plut.  Thee.  1 2),  also  of  uncertain  site,  b placed  by 
Miiller  on  the  eastern  side;  but,  as  it  apjxtu*  from 
Plutarch  (i.c.)  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Olympieiuin,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  southern  wall. 

There  were  several  other  gates  in  the  Walls  of 
the  Asty,  the  names  of  which  are  unknown 
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VII.  GENERAL  ArPEARAJfCB  OF  TI1K  ClTT, 
Houses,  Streets,  Water,  Ac, 

The  first  appearance  of  Athens  was  not  pleasing 
to  a stranger.  Dicaearchos,  who  visited  the  city  in 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  describes 
it  “ as  dusty  and  not  well  supplied  with  water;  badly 
laid  out  on  account  of  its  antiquity;  the  majority  of 
the  houses  mean,  and  only  a few  good.”  He  adds 
that  “ a stranger,  at  the  first  view,  might  doubt  if , 
this  is  Athens;  but  after  a short  time  he  would  find 
that  it  was.”  (Dicaearch.  Bios  rf/s  ‘EAA&oi,  init., 
p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr.)  Tho  streets  were  narrow  and 
crooked;  and  the  meanness  of  the  private  houses 
formed  a striking  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
public  buildings.  None  of  the  houses  appear  to 
have  been  of  any  great  height,  and  the  upper  stories 
often  projected  over  the  streets.  Themistocles  and  Ari- 
steides,  though  authorised  by  the  Areiopagus,  could 
hardly  prevent  people  from  building  over  tlie  streets. 
The  houses  were,  for  the  most  part,  constructed 
cither  of  a frame- work  of  wood,  or  of  unbumt  bricks 
dried  in  the  open  uir.  (Xen.  Mem  iii.  1.  § 7 ; Plut. 
Detn.  1 1 ; Hirt.  Bauhuut  deP Alien,  p.  143.)  The 
front  towards  the  street  rarely  had  any  windows,  and 
was  usually  nothing  but  a curtain  wall,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  plaster  (Kovlapa;  l>;m.  dc  Ord.  Hep.  p. 
175;  Plut.  Comp.  A rut,  et  Cat.  4);  though  occa- 
sionally this  outer  wall  was  relieved  by  some  orna- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  Phocion's  house,  of  which  the 
front  was  adorned  with  copper  filings.  (l’lut.  Phoc. 
18;  Becker,  Chari  Ida,  voL  i.  p.  128.)  What  Ho- 
race said  of  the  primitive  worthies  of  his  own  country, 
will  apply  with  still  greater  justice  to  the  Athenians 
during  their  most  flourishing  period : — 

“ Privatns  illis  census  erat  brevis, 

Commune  magnum.” 

(Hare,  vol.  ii.  p.  98).  It  was  not  till  the  Mace- 
donian period,  when  public  spirit  had  decayed,  that 
the  Athenians,  no  longer  satisfied  with  participating 
iu  the  grandeur  of  the  state,  began  to  erect  hand- 
some private  houses.  “ Formerly,"  says  Demo- 
sthenes, “ the  republic  had  abundant  wealth,  but  no 
individual  raised  himself  above  the  multitude.  If  any 
one  of  us  could  now  see  the  houses  of  Themistocles, 
Aristcidca,  Cirnon,  or  tho  famous  men  of  those  days, 
he  would  perceive  that  they  were  not  more  magni- 
ficent than  the  houses  of  ordinary  persons ; while  the 
buildings  of  the  state  are  of  such  number  and  mag- 
nitude that  they  cannot  be  surpassed;"  and  after- 
wards he  complains  that  the  statesmen  of  his  time 
constructed  houses,  which  exceeded  the  public  build- 
ings in  magnitude.  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  689, 
Olynth.  iii.  pp.  35,  36  ; Bockh,  Econ.  of 

Athens , p.64,  seq.,  2nd  ed. ; Becker,  ChariUcs , vol.i. 
p.  188.) 

Tho  insignificance  of  the  Athenian  houses  is 
shown  by  the  small  prices  which  they  fetched. 
Bockh  (/bid.  p.  66)  lias  collected  numerous  instances 
from  the  orators.  Thrir  prices  vary  from  the  low 
sum  of  3 or  5 minas  (12/.  3 s.  9 d.  and  20/.  6 s.  3d.) 
to  120  minas  (487 L 10*.);  and  50  minas  (203/1 
2 $.  6 d.)  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a considerable 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  a house. 

Athens  was  inferior  to  Rome  in  tho  pavement  of 
its  streets,  its  sewers,  and  its  supply  of  water.  “ The 
Greeks,”  says  Strabo  (v.  p.  235),  “ in  building  their 
cities,  attended  cliietly  to  beauty  and  fortification, 
harbours,  and  a fertile  soil.  The  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  provided,  what  the  others  neglected,  tho 
pavement  of  the  streets,  a supply  of  water  uiul  coui- 
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mon  sewers.”  This  account  must  be  taken  with 
some  modifications,  as  we  ore  not  to  suppose  that 
Athena  was  totally  unprovided  with  these  public 
conveniences.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  few 
of  the  streets  were  paved;  and  the  scavengers  did 
not  keep  them  clean,  even  in  dry  weather.  The  dty 
was  not  lighted  (Becker,  Charities,  voL  ii.  p.  211); 
and  in  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes  we  have  an 
amusing  picture  of  a party  at  night  picking  their 
way  through  the  mud,  by  the  aid  of  a lantern 
( Veep.  248) ; and  during  a period  of  dry  weather, 
as  further  appears  from  their  own  remark*.  It 
would  seem,  from  several  passages  in  Aristophanes, 
that  Athens  was  as  dirty  as  the  filthiest  towns  </ 
southern  Europe  in  the  present  day;  and  that  her 
places  of  public  resort,  the  purlieu*  of  her  sacred 
edifices  more  especially,  were  among  the  chief  reposi- 
tories of  every  kind  of  nuisance.  (Aristoph.  PluL 
1 183,  seq.,  Nwb.  1384,  seq.,  Ecdcs.  320,  seq..  Yap. 
394 ; from  Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.) 

We  have  not  much  information  respecting  the 
supply  of  water  at  Athens.  Dicaearchos,  a**  we  have 
already  seen,  says  that  the  city  was  deficient  in  this 
first  necessary  of  life.  There  was  only  one  source  of 
good  drinking  water,  namely,  the  celebrated  fountain, 
called  Callirhoe  or  Enncacrunus,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  below.  Those  who  lived  at  a distance  from 
this  fountain  obtained  their  drinking  water  from 
wells,  of  which  there  was  a considerable  number  &t 
Athens.  (Paua.  i.  14.  § l.)  There  were  other 
fountains  in  Athens,  and  Patuanias  mentions  two, 
both  issuing  from  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  one  in  the 
cavern  sacred  to  Apollo  And  Tan,  and  anotlier  in  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius;  but  they  both  probably  be- 
longed to  those  springs  of  water  unfit  for  drinking, 
bat  suited  to  domestic  purposes,  to  which  Vitruvius 
(viii.  3)  alludes.  The  water  obtained  from  the  soil 
of  Athens  itself  is  impregnated  with  saline  particles. 
It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  so  populous  a 
city  as  Athens  was  limited  for  its  supply  of  drinkable 
water  to  the  single  fountain  of  Callirhoe.  We  still 
find  traces  in  the  dty  of  water-courses  (Wpo^Woi) 
channelled  in  the  rock,  and  they  are  mentioned  by 
the  Attic  writers.  (Aristoph.  Acham.  922,  Ac.) 
Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Themistocles  there 
were  public  officers,  who  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  supply  of  water  (fwiOTOTol  riy  v&drotv,  Plut 
Them.  31).  It  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that 
the  dty  obtained  a supply  of  water  by  conduits  from 
distant  sources.  Leake  observes,  “ Modern  Athens 
was  not  many  years  ago,  and  possibly  may  atill  be, 
supplied  from  two  reservoirs,  situated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Eridanus  and  Ilissus.  Of  these  reser- 
voirs one  was  the  receptacle  of  a subterraneous 
conduit  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hymettns;  the  other,  of 
one  of  the  Cephissns  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pentelicum. 
This  conduit,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  north  of 
A mbelopiko,  in  proceeding  from  thence  by  Koto 
Marusi  to  Kifisia , where  a series  of  holes  give  air 
to  a canal,  which  is  deep  in  the  ground,  may  possibly 
be  a work  of  republican  times.  One  of  these  in  par- 
ticular is  seen  about  midway  between  Athens  and 
Kifisia , and  where  two  branches  of  the  aqnednct 
seem  to  have  united,  after  having  conducted  water 
from  two  or  more  fountains  in  the  streams  which, 
flowing  from  1 ’antes,  Pentelicum,  and  the  inter- 
mediate ridge,  form  tho  Cephissus."  Among  the 
other  favours  which  Hadrian  conferred  upon  Athens 
was  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct,  of  which  the 
whole  city  probably  reaped  the  benefit,  though  nomi- 
nally intended  only  for  the  quarter  called  after  his 
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own  name.  There  stood  in  the  time  of  Stuart,  at 
the  foot  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Mt.  I.yca- 
bettus,  the  remains  of  an  arch,  which  was  part  of 
the  frontispiece  of  a reservoir  of  this  aqueduct.  The 
piere  of  some  of  the  arches  of  this  aqueduct  arc  still 
extant,  particularly  to  the  eastward  of  the  village  of 
Jtercish-agu,  tire  or  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Athens. 
(Leake,  p.  202,  and  Appendix  X11L,  “ On  the 
Supply  of  Water  at  Athens.”) 

VIII.  Topography  of  the  Acropolis  or  Polis. 

The  Acropolis,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  a 
square  craggy  rock,  rising  abruptly  about  150  feet, 
with  a flat  summit  of  about  1 ,000  feet  from  east  to 
west,  by  500  feet  broad  from  north  to  south.  It  is 
inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  the  west,  where  it  is 
ascended  by  a steep  slope.  It  was  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  fortress,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  mu- 
seum of  the  city.  Although  the  site  of  the  original 
city,  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited  from  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Athena  and  the  other  guardian  deities  of  the 
city. * It  was  one  great  sanctuary,  and  is  therefore 
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called  by  Aristophanes  &€aroy  ’AxpdroAtv,  Itpbr 
Ttfitvos . ( Lgsistr . 482 ; comp.  Dem.  de  Fails.  Leg. 
p.  428,  &Ayt  oCays  Upas  rys  'ArporiXtus.)  By 
the  artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles  its  platform  was 
covered  with  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  art,  to 
which  additions  continued  to  be  made  in  succeeding 
ages.  The  sanctuary  thus  became  a museum;  and 
in  order  to  form  a proper  idea  of  it,  we  must  imagine 
the  summit  of  the  rock  stripped  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept temples  and  statues,  the  whole  forming  one  vast 
composition  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  marble  relieved  by 
brilliant  colours,  and  glittering  in  the  transparent 
clearness  of  the  Athenian  atmosphere.  It  was  here 
that  Art  achieved  her  greatest  triumphs ; and  though 
in  the  present  day  a scene  of  desolation  and  ruin,  its 
ruins  arc  some  of  the  most  precious  reliques  of  the 
ancient  world. 

The  Acropolis  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Hence  it  was  the  heart  of  Athens,  as  Athens  was 
the  heart  of  Greece  (Arist.  1‘anath.  L p.  99,  Jebb); 
and  Pindar  no  doubt  alluded  to  it.  when  he  speaks 
of  &trrtos  iip<paXos  Suotts  iv  raus  Upaus  'AVavcus. 
(Frag.  p.  225,  Dissen.)  It  was  to  this  sacred  rock 
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that  the  magnificent  procession  of  the  Ponathcnaic 
festival  took  place  once  in  four  years.  The  chief 
object  of  this  procession  was  to  carry  the  Peplus,  or 
embroidered  robe,  of  Athena  to  her  temple  on  the 
Acropolis.  ( IticL  of  AnL  art.  Fanathenaea. ) In 
connection  with  tills  subject  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  three  different  Athcn&s  of  the 
Acropolis.  (Scbol.  ad  Arist  id.  p.  320,  Dindorf.)  The 
first  was  the  Athena  Polios,  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
made  of  olive  wood,  and  said  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven;  its  sanctuary  was  the  Erochtheium.  The 
second  was  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon,  a statue  of 
ivory  and  gold,  the  work  of  Pheidias.  The  third 
was  the  Athena  Promochus,  a colossal  statue  of 
bronze,  also  the  work  of  Pheidias,  standing  erect, 
with  helmet,  spear,  and  shield.  Of  these  three  sta- 
tues wc  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Peplus  of  the  Pa- 
natheuaic  procession  was  carried  to  the  ancient  sta- 
tue of  Athena  Polios,  and  not  to  the  Athena  of  tho 
Parthenon.  (Wordsworth,  p.  123,  seq.) 

The  three  goddesses  are  alluded  to  in  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passages  of  the  Knights  (1 165,  seq.) 
of  Aristophanes,  which  we  subjoin,  with  Words- 
worth's comments : — 


KA.  i8ou  <ptpu  a ot  rf/rSf  pa£iatcyy  4yu. 

AAA.  4yu  hi  pvarlXas  ptpvartXyptyas 

irwb  rys  dtov  rrj  x*lpl  TJ?  iXtQayrlirp.* 
AH.  us  peyav  ip'  rlx«,  & wdr^ia,  rhv  haxrvkoy 
KA.  4yu  8*  (tvo s yt  nlaiyoy  tfixpuv  koI  KaXiy. 
4r 6pvrt  8*  oW’  y riaAAdr  y rioAa</*dxos.f 
AAA.  2>  Afj/u'  iva pyus  y 0rd s a ' 4ruTKowtit 

koI  vvv  vwtptx*1  <fov  rrpay  ( upov  wA tav. 
KA.  tout)  rtpaxos  aoChurty  y GoGfaiarpiry. 
AAA.  y 8*  oSpipoirdrpa  y t<p0bv  Ik  (upov  Kpias 
sal  x<^A<sor  ijywrrpov  rt  sal  yaarpis  ripoy. 
AH.  KaXus  y'  4-roly  at  too  rtrXov  ptpvypivy 


# 1 e.  The  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god- 
dess in  the  Parthenon,  the  hands  of  which  were 
of  ivory. 

fie.  The  bronze  colossal  statue  of  Athena  Pro- 
machns,  standing  near  the  Propylaea  (nuAa/^ax0*)* 
Her  shield  and  spear  are  here  ludicrously  converted 
into  a xurp01 and  Topvvy.  Her  gigantic  form  is  ex- 
pressed by  uv«p«x*L 

| i.  e.  Tho  Athena  Polias  in  the  Erochtheium: 
tills  line  is  a convincing  proof  that  the  Peplus  was 
dedicated  to  her. 
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I.  Walls  of  the  Acropolis. 

Being  a citadel,  the  Acropolis  was  fortified.  The 
ancient  fortifications  are  ascribed  to  the  Pclasgians, 
who  are  said  to  have  levelled  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  and  to  have  built  a wall  around  it,  called  the 
Pelasgic  Wall  or  Fortress.  ((IfAurywhr  Tripos, 
Herod,  v.  64 ; rtix,<rM«  ritAapyiKbr,  Callimach.  ap. 
Sr: hoi.  ad  A ristopk.  A r.  832 ; Ilecataeus,  ap.  Herod. 
vi.  137;  Myrsilns,  ap.  Dionys.  i.  28 ; Cleidemus, 
ap.  Suid.  s.  vv.  air  1 5a,  ifw4St(or.')  The  approach  on 
the  western  side  was  protected  by  a system  of  works, 
comprehending  nine  gates,  hence  called  lyrtairukor 
rb  TltAcuryucOP.  (Cleidem.  L c.)  These  fortifica- 
tions were  sufficiently  strong  to  defy  the  Spartans, 
when  the  Peisiatratidae  took  refuge  in  the  Acropolis 
(Herod,  v.  64,  65);  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
family  of  the  despot,  it  is  not  improbable  tlmt  they 
were  partly  dismantled,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
restore  the  former  state  of  things,  since  the  seizure 
of  the  citadel  was  always  the  first  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  despotism  in  a Greek  state.  When 
Xerxes  attacked  the  Acropolis,  its  chief  fortifications 
consisted  of  palisades  and  other  works  constructed  of 
wood.  The  Persians  took  up  their  position  on  the 
Areinpagos,  which  was  opposite  the  western  side  of 
the  Acropolis,  just  as  the  Amazons  had  clone  when 
they  attacked  the  city  of  Ceerope.  (Aescli.  Eum. 
695,  8C<{.)  From  the  Areiopagus  the  Persians  dis- 
charged hot  missiles  against  the  wooden  defences, 
which  soon  took  fire  and  were  consumed,  thus  leav- 
ing the  rood  on  the  western  side  open  to  the  enemy. 
The  garrison  kept  them  at  hay  by  rolling  down 
large  stones,  as  they  attempted  to  ascend  the  road: 
and  the  Persians  only  obtained  possession  of  the 
citadel  by  scaling  the  precipitous  rock  on  the  north- 
ern side,  close  by  the  temple  of  Aglaurus.  (Herod, 
viii  52,  53.)  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this 
narrative  that  the  elaborate  system  of  works,  with 
its  nine  gates  on  the  western  side,  could  not  have 
been  in  existence  at  this  time.  After  the  capture  of 
the  Acropolis,  the  Persians  set  fire  to  all  the  build- 
ings upon  it;  and  when  they  visited  Athens  in  the 
following  year,  they  destroyed  whatever  remained  of 
the  walls,  or  houses,  or  temples  of  Athens.  (Herod, 
viii.  53,  ix.  93.) 

The  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  no  doubt  re- 
mained, and  the  name  of  PeUugio  continued  to  be 
applied  to  a part  of  the  fortifications  down  to  the 
latest  times.  Aristophanes  (Ap.  832)  speaks  of 
ttji  rb  TUAapyiKiv,  which  the  Scholiast  ex- 

plains as  the  “ Pelargic  wall  on  the  Acropolis;"  and 
Pausanias  (i.  28.  § 3)  says  that  the  Acropolis  was 
surrounded  by  the  IMasgians  with  walls,  except  on 
the  side  fortified  by  Cimoo.  We  have  seen,  however, 
from  other  authorities  that  the  Pelasgians  fortified 
the  whole  hill;  and  the  remark  of  Parmnlis  pro- 
bably ouly  means  that  in  his  time  the  northern  wall 
was  called  the  Pelasgic,  and  the  southern  theCimo- 
nian.  (Comp.  Pint.  Cim.  13.)  When  the  Athe- 
nians returned  to  their  city  after  its  occupation  by 
the  Persians,  they  commenced  the  restoration  of  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Astv  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  northern  wall 
had  been  rebuilt,  when  Cimon  completed  the  southern 
wall  twelve  years  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians. 
The  restoration  of  the  northern  wall  may  be  ascribed 
to  Themiatocles;  for  though  called  apparently  the 
Pelasgic  wall,  its  remains  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  of  more  recent  origin.  In  the  middle  of  it 
wc  find  courses  of  masonry, ‘funned  of  pieces  of  Doric 
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columns  and  entablature;  and  as  we  know  from 
Thucydides  (i.  93)  that  the  ruins  of  former  build- 
ings were  much  employed  in  rebuilding  the  walls 
of  the  Astr,  we  may  conclude  that  the  same  was 
the  case  in  rebuilding  those  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  Pelasgicum  si  gnified  not  ouly  a (lortion  of  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis,  but  also  a space  of  ground  below 
the  latter  (rb  Ilf  Aao'yot&i'  ica\oi-p*vov  rb  vwb  rl)r 
'Axp/moKtr,  Thue.  ii.  1 7.)  That  it  was  not  a wall 
is  evident  from  the  account  of  Thucydides,  who  says 
that  an  oracle  had  enjoined  that  it  should  remain 
uninhabited;  but  that  it  was,  notwritlistanding  this 
prohibition,  built  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  flocked  into  Athens  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Lucian  (ISs- 
cator.  47)  represents  a person  sitting  upon  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  letting  down  his  hook  to 
angle  for  philosopher*  in  the  Pelasgipum.  This  spot 
is  said  to  have  boon  originally  inhabited  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians, who  fortified  the  Acropolis,  and  from  which 
they  were  expelled  because  they  plotted  against  the 
Athenians.  (Schol.  ad  Thuc.  il  17;  Philocborus, 
ap.  Schol.  ad  Lucia  a.  CatapL  1 ; Paus.  i.  28.  § 3.) 
It  is  placed  by  Leake  and  most  other  authorities  at 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  Acropolis.  A recent 
traveller  remarks  that  “ the  story  of  the  Pelasgic 
settlement  tinder  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  in- 
evitably rises  before  us,  when  we  sec  the  black  shade 
always  falling  upon  it,  as  over  an  accursed  spot,  in 
contrast  with  the  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  which 
always  seems  to  invest  the  Acropolis  itself;  arxl 
we  can  imagine  how  naturally  the  gloom  of  the  steep 
precipice  would  conspire  with  the  remembrance  of 
an  accursed  ami  hateful  race,  to  make  the  Athenians 
dread  the  spot.”  (Stanley,  Class.  Mas.  vol.  i.  p.  53.) 

The  rocks  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis 
were  called  the  Long  Hocks  (ManpaT),  a name  under 
which  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ion 
Euripides,  in  connection  with  the  grotto  of  Pan,  and 
the  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus: 

IvQa  wpoaSofyovs  irerpai 
riaAAdSov  6ir’  T»jj  'AOrjyalueP  x&orbs 

Mcutfiar  xaAotai  yi )s  irax rts  'Ardibot. 

(Eurip.  Ion,  11,  seq.;  comp.  296,  506,  953,  1413.) 
This  name  is  explained  hy  the  fact  that  the  length  ii 
the  Acropolis  is  much  greater  than  its  width;  but  it 
might  have  been  given  with  equal  propriety  to  ike 
rocks  on  the  southern  side.  The  reason  why  the  south- 
ern rocks  had  not  the  same  name  appears  to  have 
been, that  the  rocks  on  the  northern  side  could  be  seen 
from  the  greater  jnrt  of  the  Athenian  plain,  and  front 
almost  all  the  demi  of  Mt.  Parnes;  while  those  on 
the  southern  side  were  only  visible  from  the  small 
and  more  undulating  district  between  Hymcttus,  the 
Long  Walls,  and  the  sea.  In  the  city  itself  the  rocks 
of  the  Acropolis  were  for  the  meet  pari  concealed 
from  view  by  houses  and  public  buildings.  (Forch- 
hammer,  p.  364,  seq.) 

The  surface  of  the  Acropolis  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  platforms,  communicating  with  one  an- 
other  by  steps.  Upon  these  platforms  stood  the 
temples,  sanctuaries,  or  monuments,  which  occupied 
all  the  summit.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  tlie 
monuments  of  the  Acropolis,  it  will  be  adviscable  to 
give  a description  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
walls,  and  of  the  recent  excavations  on  the  platform 
of  the  rock,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose’s important  work.  (An  Investigation  of  the 
Principles  of  A thenian  A vchitccture,  by  F.  C.  Pen- 
rose; London,  1851.) 
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GROUND  PLAN  OF  THE  ACROPOLIS  AND  T1IK  IMMEDIATE  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


A A.  Southern  or  Cimonlan  f 
Wall. 

BB.  Northern  or  Pelavgic 
Wall. 

1.  Parthenon. 

2.  Rrrchthclum. 

3.  Propylaea. 

4.  Temple  of  Nike  tptp. 
rm : beneath  Temple  of 
Ge  L-urotrophut  and  De-  | 
meter  Chlue 


5.  Pedestal  of  the  Statue 
of  Agnppa. 

d.  Quadriga. 

7.  Statue  of  Athrna  Pro- 
ma  Im*. 

8.  Gi|tantomnchfa. 

9.  Temple  of  Home  and 
Aucuitu*. 

10.  Temple  of  AricmU 
Brauronia. 


On  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis  from  the  modem 
town  our  first  attention  is  called  to  the  angle  of  the 
Hellenic  wall,  west  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  Pn>- 
pylaea.  It  is  probable  that  this  wall  formed  the 
exterior  defence  of  the  Acropolis  at  this  point.  Fol- 
lowing this  wall  northwards,  we  come  to  a bastion, 
built  about  the  Tear  1822  by  the  Greek  general 
Odysseus  to  defend  an  ancient  well,  to  which  there 
is  access  within  the  bastion  by  an  antique  passage 
and  stairs  of  some  length  cut  in  the  rock.  Turning 
eastwards  round  the  corner,  we  come  to  two  caves, 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Pan;  in  these  caves  are  traces  of  tablets  let  into  the 
rock.  I^eaving  these  caves  we  come  to  a large 
buttress,  after  which  the  wall  runs  upon  the  edge 
«»f  the  nearly  vertical  rock.  On  passing  round  a 
salient  angle,  where  is  a .-mall  buttress,  we  find  a 
nearly  straight  line  of  wall  for  about  210  feet;  then 
a short  bend  to  tho  south-east;  afterwards  a further 
vtraight  reach  for  about  120  feet,  nearly  parallel  to 
the  funner.  These  two  lines  of  wall  contain  the  re- 
mains of  I>«»ric  columns  and  entablature,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  A mediaeval 
buttons  about  100  feet  from  the  angle  of  the  Erech- 
theium  forms  the  termination  of  this  second  reach  of 
wall.  From  hence  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Acropolis,  where  there  is  a tower  apjmrently  Turkish, 
occur  several  large  square  stones,  which  also  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  some  early  temple.  The  wall, 
into  which  these,  as  well  as  the  before  mentioned 
fragments,  are  built,  seems  to  be  of  Hellenic  origin. 
The  eastern  face  of  the  wall  apjiears  to  have  been 
entirely  built  in  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  old  founda- 
tions. At  the  south-east  angle  we  find  the  Hellenic 
ma-onry  of  the  Southern  or  Cimoniun  wall.  At  this 
spot  29  courses  remain,  making  a height  of  45  feet. 
Westward  of  this  point  the  wall  has  been  almost 


11.  Odeium  of  Herodc*  or 
Kepilln. 

12.  Dionytklac  Theatre. 

IS.  Odeium  of  lVricles. 

14.  Sum  Kumeneia. 

15.  Grave  of  Talus  or  Ca- 
lus. 

If,.  Kleuslnlum. 

17.  Aplauriuin. 

18.  Grotto  of  Pan. 


19  Pelasplrum. 

20.  Asclcp.eiiim. 

21.  Temple  of  Aphrodite 
Pmulemu*. 

22.  Temple  nf  Themis. 

23.  Grave  of  llirmolytus. 

24.  Statues  of  llarmodius 
and  Aristogeiton. 

2Y  Altar  of  the  Twelve 
Gods. 


entirely  cased  in  mediaeval  and  recent  times,  and  is 
further  supported  by  9 buttresses,  which,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  appear  to  be  me- 
diaeval. But  the  Hellenic  masonry  of  the  Citnonian 
wall  can  be  traced  all  along  as  far  as  the  Propyl  oca 
under  the  casing.  The  south-west  reach  of  the 
Hellenic  wall  terminates  westwards  in  a solid  tower 
about  30  feet  high,  which  is  surmounted  by  tho 
temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  described  below.  This 
tower  commanded  the  unshielded  side  of  any  troo}>s 
approaching  the  gate,  which,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  was  in  the  same  position  as  the  present  en- 
trance. After  passing  through  the  gate  and  proceed- 
ing northwards  underneath  the  west  face  of  the  tower, 
we  come  to  the  Propylaea.  The  effect  of  emerging 
from  the  dark  gate  and  narrow  passage  to  the  mag- 
nificent marble  staircase,  70  feet  broad,  surmounted 
by  the  Propylaea,  must  have  been  exceedingly  grand. 
A small  portion  of  the  ancient  Pelasgic  wall  still  re- 
mains near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  southern  wing 
of  the  Propylaea,  now  occupied  by  a lofty  mediaevnl 
tower.  After  passing  the  gateways  of  the  Propylaea 
we  come  upon  the  area  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  con- 
siderably more  than  half  has  been  excavated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Greek  government.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  enclosure  of  the  Acropolis  the  colossal  statue 
of  Athena  l'romachus  was  seen  a little  to  the  left, 
and  the  Parthenon  to  the  right ; both  offering  angular 
views,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Greeks 
in  arranging  the  approaches  to  their  public  buildings. 
The  road  leading  upwards  in  the  direction  of  Lite 
Parthenon  is  slightly  worked  out  of  the  rock;  it  is 
at  first  of  considerable  breadth,  and  afterwards  be- 
comes narrower.  On  the  right  hand,  as  we  leave 
the  Propylaea,  ami  on  the  road  itself,  are  traces  of 
5 votive  altars,  one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Athena 
Hygieia.  Further  on,  to  the  left  of  the  rood,  is  the 
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site  of  the  statue  of  Athena  Promachus.  North- 
wards of  this  statue,  we  come  to  a staircase  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  partly  built,  partly  cut  out, 
leading  to  the  grotto  of  Ag  Iannis.  This  staircase 
passes  downwards  through  a deep  cleft  in  the  rock, 
nearly  parallel  in  its  direction  to  the  outer  wall,  and 
opening  out  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  a little  below  its 
foundation.  In  the  year  1845  it  was  possible  to 
creep  into  this  passage,  and  ascend  into  the  Acropolis ; 
but  since  that  time  the  entrance  has  been  closed 
up.  Close  to  the  Parthenon  the  original  soil  was 
formed  of  made  gronnd  in  three  layers  of  chips  of 
stone ; the  lowest  being  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  next  of  Pentclic  marble,  and  the  uppermost  of 
I'eiriiic  stone.  In  the  extensive  excavation  made  to 
the  east  of  the  Parthenon  there  was  found  a number 
of  drums  of  columns,  in  a more  or  less  perfect  state, 
some  much  shattered,  others  apparently  rough  from 
the  quarry,  others  partly  worked  and  discarded  in 
consequence  of  some  defect  in  the  material.  The 
ground  about  them  was  strewed  with  marble  chips; 
and  some  sculptors’  tools,  and  jars  containing  red 
colour  were  found  with  them.  In  front  of  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  Parthenon  we  find  consider- 
able remains  of  a level  platform,  partly  of  smoothed 
rock,  and  partly  of  Peiritic  paring.  North  of 
this  platform  is  the  highest  part  of  the  Acropolis. 
Westwards  of  this  spot  we  arrive  at  the  area  be- 
tween the  Parthenon  and  Erechtheium,  which  slopes 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Near  the  Parthenon 
is  a small  well,  or  rather  month  of  a cistern,  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  which  may  have  been  supplied 
with  water  from  the  roof  of  the  temple.  Close  to 
the  south,  or  Caryatid  portico  of  the  Erechtheium, 
is  a small  levelled  area  on  which  was  probably 
placed  one  of  the  many  altars  or  statues  surrounding 
that  temple. 

Before  quitting  the  general  plan  of  the  Acropolis, 
Mr.  Penrose  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  parallelism  among  the  several  buildings. 
“ Except  the  Propylaea  and  Parthenon,  which  were 
perhaps  intended  to  bear  a definite  relation  to  one 
another,  no  two  are  parallel.  This  asymmetria  is 
productive  of  very  great  beauty;  for  it  not  only 
obviates  the  dry  uniformity  of  too  many  parallel 
lines,  but  also  produces  exquisite  varieties  of  light 
and  shade.  One  of  the  most  happy  instances  of  this 
latter  effect  is  in  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteroe,  in  front 
of  the  southern  wing  of  the  Propylaca.  The  facade 
of  this  temple  and  pedestal  of  Agrippa,  which  is  op- 
posite to  it,  remain  in  sluule  for  a considerable  time 
after  the  front  of  the  Propylaea  has  been  lighted  np; 
and  they  gradually  receive  every  variety  of  light, 
until  the  sun  is  sufficiently  on  the  decline  to  shine 
nearly  equally  on  all  the  western  faces  of  the  entire 
group.”  Mr.  Penrose  observes  that  a similar  w’ant 
of  parallelism  in  the  separate  jarts  is  found  to  obtain 
in  several  of  the  finest  mediaeval  structures,  and 
may  conduce  in  some  degree  to  the  beauty  of  the 
magnificent  Piazza  of  St.  Marc  at  Venice. 

2.  The  Propylaea. 

The  road  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Acropolis 
led  from  the  agora,  and  was  paved  with  slabs  of 
Pentclic  marble.  (Ross,  in  the  KtmatblaU , 1836, 
No.  60.)  At  the  summit  of  the  rock  Pericles 
caused  a magnificent  building  to  bo  constructed, 
which  might  serve  as  a suitable  entrance  (TIpowv- 
Xaia)  to  the  wonderful  works  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  within: — 
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"Oi 8c  Kal  yhp  dvoiywfitywr  \ fnxpos  Ifa  ri» 

npoirvXaW. 

’AAA’  dAoAofaTs  tfxuvofiiycutrir  raus  hpxau,^JJl* 
‘AtWji'aif, 

Kal  davnaiTTuis  wax  voKvQfiyoiS , Iv  6 icAciror  Atjuoj 
ivoiKtu 

(Aristoph.  Kquit.  1326.) 

The  Propylaea  were  considered  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Athenian  art,  and  are  mentioned  along  with 
the  Parthenon  as  the  great  architectural  glory  of 
the  Periclean  age.  (Dein.  c.  A ndrot.  p.  597,  Kciske; 
Philostr.  ViL  ApolL  ii.  5.)  When  Eparainoodas 
was  urging  the  Thebans  to  rival  the  glory  of  Athens, 
he  told  them  that  they  must  uproot  the  PmpyUea 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and  plant  them  in  froot 
of  the  Cadtncan  citadel.  (Aetch.  de  FaU.  Ixy.  p. 
279,  Reiske.) 


A.  Pinacothecm.  B.  Temple  of  Nike  Apteroj. 

C.  Pedestal  of  Agrippa. 

The  arcliitect  of  the  Propylaea  was  Mnesidcs.  It 
was  commenced  in  the  archonship  of  Euthymenes, 
n.  c.  437,  and  was  completed  in  the  short  space  o* 
five  years.  (Plut.  Pericl.  13.)  It  cost  2000  ta- 
lents (Uarpocrat.  s.  v.  npowi'Aaux),  or  460,0001. 
The  building  was  constructed  entirely  of  Pentclic 
marble,  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  western  end  of 
the  Acropolis,  which  was  168  feet  in  breadth.  The 
central  part  uf  the  building  consisted  of  two  Doric 
hexastyle  porticoes,  covered  with  a roof  of  white 
marble,  which  attracted  the  particular  notice  of 
Pnusanifcs  (i.  22.  § 4).  Of  these  porticoes  the 
western  faced  the  city,  and  the  eastern  the  interior  of 
the  Acropolis;  the  latter,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the 
ground,  being  higher  than  the  former.  They  wire 
divided  into  two  unequal  halves  by  a wall,  pierced 
by  fivo  gates  or  doors,  by  which  the  Acrupilis  was 
entered.  The  western  jortico  was  43  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  eastern  about  half  this  depth ; and  they  were 
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called  Propyloca  from  their  forming  a vestibule  to 
the  five  pates  or  doors  just  mentioned  Each  portico 
or  vestibule  consisted  of  a front  of  six  fluted  Doric 
columns,  snppoitinp  a pediment,  the  columns  being 
4.J  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  29  feet  in  height. 
Of  the  five  pates  tho  one  in  tho  centre  was  the 
largest,  and  was  equal  in  breadth  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  central  columns  in  the  portico  in  front. 
It  was  by  this  gate  that  the  carriages  and  horsemen 
entered  the  Acropolis,  and  the  marks  of  the  chariot- 
wheels  worn  in  the  rock  are  still  visible.  The  doors 
on  either  side  of  the  central  one  were  mnch  smaller 
both  in  height  and  breadth,  and  designed  for  the 
admission  of  foot  passengers  only.  The  roof  of  the 
western  portico  was  supported  by  two  rows  of  three 
Ionic  columns  each,  between  which  was  the  road  to 
the  central  gate. 

The  central  part  of  the  building  which  we  have 
been  describing,  was  58  feet  in  breadth,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  cover  the  whole  width  of  the  rock : 
the  remainder  was  occupied  by  two  wings,  which 
projected  26  feet  in  front  of  the  western  portico. 
Each  of  those  wings  was  built  in  the  form  of  Doric 
temples,  and  communicated  with  the  adjoining  angle 
of  the  great  portico.  In  the  northern  wing  (on  the 
left  hand  to  a person  ascending  the  Acropolis)  a 
porch  of  12  feet  in  depth  conducted  into  a chamber 
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of  35  feet  by  30,  usually  called  the  IHnacotheca , 
from  its  walls  being  covered  with  pointings  (oUrjua 
txoy  7 patpds,  Pans.  i.  22.  § 6).  The  southern  wing 
(on  the  right  hand  to  a person  ascending  the  Acro- 
polis) consisted  only  of  a porch  or  open  gallery  of 
26  feet  by  17,  which  did  not  conduct  into  any 
chamber  behind.  On  tho  western  front  of  this 
southern  wing  stood  the  small  temple  of  Nike  Apto- 
ros  (Njjoj  "A»T«poi),  the  Wingless  Victory.  (Pans, 
i.  22.  § 4.)  The  spot  occupied  by  this  temple  com- 
mands a wide  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  here 
that  Aegeus  is  said  to  have  watched  his  son's  re- 
turn from  Crete.  (Paus.  L c.)  From  this  part  of 
the  rock  he  threw  himself,  when  he  saw  the  black 
sail  on  the  mast  of  Theseus.  Later  writers,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  name  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  relate 
that  Aegeus  threw  himself  from  the  Acropolis  into 
the  sea,  which  is  three  miles  off. 

There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  P ro- 
py laea.  The  eastern  portico,  together  with  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  was  thrown  down  about  1656  by  an 
explosion  of  gunpowder  which  had  been  deposited  in 
that  place;  but  the  inner  wall,  with  its  live  gate- 
ways, still  exists.  The  northern  wing  is  tolerably 
perfect ; but  the  southern  is  almost  entirely  destroyed : 
two  columns  of  the  latter  are  seen  imbedded  in  tho 
adjacent  walls  of  the  mediaeval  tower. 


THE  PROPYLAEA  RESTORED. 


D.  Road  leading  to  the  central  en-  F.  Hall  corresponding  to  the  Pina- 

trance.  cotheca. 

E.  Central  entrance. 


A.  Pinacotheea. 

B.  Temrle  of  Nike  Apteros. 

C.  Pedestal  of  Agrippa. 

The  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros  requires  a few 
words.  In  the  time  of  Pericles,  Nike  or  Victory  was 
figured  as  a young  female  with  golden  wings  (N Iktj 
w*TfTcu  impuyoitr  xpureur,  Aristoph.  Av.  574); 
but  the  more  ancient  statues  of  the  goddess  arc  said 
to  liave  been  without  wings.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
1.  c.)  Nike  Apterue  was  identified  with  Athena,  and 
was  called  Nike  Athena.  (Nlmj  'Atbji'a,  Heliodor. 
op.  llarpocrat.  Suid.  s.  r.)  Standing  as  she  did  at 
the  exit  from  the  Acropolis,  her  aid  was  naturally 
implored  by  persons  starting  on  a dangerous  enter- 
prise. (Nixif  T*  ’A Odya  FIoAias,  f)  ovfai  fi  at l. 

Soph.  Philoct.  134.)  Hence,  the  opponents  of  Ly- 
nstrata,  upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  ascent  to  the 
AcropJis,  invoke  Nike  (5<<twoivo  NIkti  £vyy tvov), 
before  whose  temple  they  were  standing.  (Aristoph. 
Lgsistr.  318;  from  Wordsworth,  p.  107,  scq.)  This 
temple  was  still  in  existence  when  Spon  and  Wilder 


visited  Athens  in  1676;  but  in  1751  nothing  re- 
mained  of  it  but  some  traces  of  the  foundation  and 
fragments  of  masonry  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
its  former  site.  There  were  also  found  in  a neigh- 
bouring wall  four  slabs  of  its  sculptured  frieze,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  seemed  that 
this  temple  had  perished  utterly;  but  the  stones  of 
which  it  was  built  were  discovered  in  the  excavations 
of  the  year  1835,  and  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  tho 
original  materials  under  the  auspices  of  Boss  and 
Schaubert.  The  greater  part  of  its  frieze  was  also 
discovered  at  the  same  time.  The  temple  now  stands 
on  its  original  site,  and  at  a distance  looks  very  much 
like  a new  building,  with  its  white  marble  columns 
and  walls  glittering  in  the  sun. 

This  temple  is  of  tho  class  called  Amphipro- 
stylus  Tctrastylus,  consisting  of  a cella  with  four 
louic  columns  at  either  front,  hut  with  none  on 
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the  sides.  It  is  raised  upon  a stylobate  of  3 feet,  I 
and  is  27  feet  in  length  from  cast  to  west,  and 
18  feet  in  breadth.  The  columns,  including  the 
base  and  the  capital,  are  13  £ feet  high,  and  the 
total  height  of  the  temple  to  the  apex  of  the  pedi- 
ment, including  the  stylobate,  is  23  feet.  The 
frieze,  which  runs  round  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of 
the  building,  is  1 foot  6 inches  high,  and  is  adorned 
with  sculptures  in  high  relief.  It  originally  consisted 
of  fourteen  pieces  of  stone,  of  which  twelve,  or  the 
fragments  of  twelve,  now  remain.  Several  of  these 
are  so  mutilated  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the 
subject  ; but  some  of  them  evidently  represent  a 
battlehctween  Greeks  and  Persians,  or  other  Oriental 
barbarians.  It  is  supposed  that  the  two  long  sides 
were  occupied  with  combats  of  horsemen,  and  that 
the  western  end  represented  a battle  of  foot  soldiers. 
This  building  must  have  been  erected  after  the  battle 
of  Salami s,  since  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  Per- 
sians, when  they  destroyed  every  tiling  upon  the 
Acropolis;  and  the  style  of  art  shows  that  it  could 
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not  have  been  later  than  the  age  of  Pericles.  But, 
as  it  is  never  mentioned  among  the  buildings  of  this 
statesman,  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  Cimon,  who 
probably  built  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Acropolis.  Its  sculptures  were  probably 
intended  to  commemorate  the  reoent  victories  of  the 
Greeks  over  the  Persians.  (Die  Akropolu  ton 
A then : 1 Abth.  Der  Temptl  der  Nike  Apt  eras,  von 
Boss,  Schaubcrt  und  liausen,  Berl.  1839;  Leake, 
p.  529,  seq.) 

Pedestal  of  A grippa. — On  the  western  front  of 
the  northern  wing  of  the  Propylaca  there  stands  U 
present  a lofty  pedestal,  about  12  feet  squareand  27 
high,  which  supported  some  figure  or  figures,  a*  is 
clear  from  the  holes  for  stanchions  on  its  summit 
Moreover  we  may  conclude  from  the  size  of  the  pe- 
destal that  the  figure  or  figures  on  its  summit  were 
colossal  or  equestrian.  Pausanias,  in  describing  the 
Propylaea,  speaks  of  the  statues  of  certain  horsemen, 
respecting  which  he  was  in  doubt  whether  they  were 
the  sons  of  Xenophon,  or  made  for  the  sake  of  onu- 
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ment  (h  tinrp«wtiav)\  and  as  in  the  next  clause  he 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  temple  nf  Nike  on  the  right 
hand  (or  southern  wing)  of  the  Propylaea,  we  may 
conclude  that  these  statues  stood  in  front  of  the 
northern  wing.  (Pans.  i.  22.  §4.)  Now,  it  has 
been  well  observed  by  Leake,  that  the  doubt  of  Pau- 
sanias, as  to  the  persons  for  whom  the  equestrian 
statues  were  intended,  could  not  have  been  sincere; 
and  that,  judging  from  his  manner  on  other  similar 
<-ccasions,  we  may  conclude  that  equestrian  statues 
of  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  the  two  sons  of  Xenophon, 
had  been  converted,  by  means  of  new  inscriptions, 
into  those  of  two  Romans,  whom  Pausanias  has  not 
named.  This  coryecture  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  base,  which  records  the  name  of  M, 
Agrippa  in  bis  third  consulship;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  other  Roman  was  Augustus  himself,  who  was  the 
colleague  of  Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship.  It 
appears  tliat  both  statues  stood  on  the  same  pedestal, 
and  accordingly  they  are  so  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying restoration  of  the  Propylaea. 

3.  The  Parthenon. 

The  Parthenon  (Ylap$evthr,  L e.  the  Virgins 
House)  was  the  great  glory  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the 


most  perfect  production  of  Grecian  architecture.  It 
derived  its  name  from  its  being  the  temple  of  Athena 
Parthenos  ('AOijva  n dpOtvos),  or  Atliena  the  Virgin, 
a name  given  to  her  as  the  invincible  goddess  of  war. 
It  was  also  called  Hecatompcdos  or  Hecatompedon, 
the  Temple  of  One  Hundred  Feet,  from  its  breadth 
('EicaT<hiire£or,  sc.  'EK<rrrf.uir«5or,  Etym.  M. 
p.  321,  21 ; Harpocrat.  Said.  t.  r.);  and  sometimes 
Parthenon  Ilecatompedot.  (Plut.  PericL  13,  tie 
Glor.  Athen.  7.)  It  was  built  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  and  was  completed  in  B.  c.  438. 
(Pbilocbor.  ap.  SchoL  ad  Arisloph.  Pac.  604.)  We 
do  not  know  when  it  was  commenced;  but  notwith- 
standing the  rapidity  with  which  all  the  work*  of 
Pericles  were  executed  (Plut.  L c.),  its  erection  could 
not  have  occupied  less  than  eight  years,  since  the 
Propylaea  occupied  five.  The  architects,  according 
to  Plutarch  (L  c.),  were  Callicrates  and  Ictinus: 
other  writers  generally  mention  Ictinus  alone.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  396  ; Puus.  viii.  41.  § 9.)  Ictinus  wrote  a 
work  upon  the  temple.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.)  Th« 
general  superintendence  of  the  erection  of  the  whole 
building  was  entrusted  to  Phcidias. 

The  Parthenon  was  probably  built  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  temple  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  This 
is  expressly  asserted  by  an  ancient  grammarian,  who 
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6tit cs  that  the  Parthenon  was  50  feet  greater  than 
th«  temple  burnt  by  the  Persians  (Hcsych.  s.  v. 
'EitaTouirfBoi),  a measure  which  must  have  reference 
to  the  breadth  of  the  temple,  and  not  to  its  length. 
The  only  reason  for  questioning  this  statement  is 
the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  an  earlier 
Parthenon,  and  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (vii.  53) 
that  the  Persians  set  fire  to  the  Acropolis,  after 
plundering  the  temple  (rb  ipbv),  as  if  there  Lad  been 
only  one;  which,  in  that  case,  must  have  been  the 
Ercchtheiumr  or  temple  of  Athena  Pol i: is.  Hut,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  under  the  stylobate  of  the 
present  Parthenon  the  foundations  of  another  and 
much  oilier  building  (Penrose,  p.  73);  and  to  this 
more  ancient  temple  probably  belonged  the  portions 
of  tlse  columns  inserted  in  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

The  Parthenon  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
Acropolis.  Its  architecture  was  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  of  the  purest  kind.  It  was  built  entirely  of 
PenteUc  marble,  and  rested  upon  a rustic  basement 
of  ordinary  limestone.  The  contrast  between  the 
limestone  of  the  basement  and  the  splendid  marble 
of  the  superstructure  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the 
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latter.  Upon  the  basement  stood  the  stylobate  or 
platform,  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  five  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  composed  of  three  steps.  The 
temple  was  raised  so  high  above  the  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis,  both  by  its  site  and  by  these  artificial 
means,  that  the  pavement  of  the  peristyle  was 
nearly  on  a level  with  the  summit  of  the  Propylaea. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Parthenon,  taken  from  the 
upper  step  of  the  stylobate,  were  about  228  feet 
in  length,  101  feet  in  breadth,  and  G6  feet  in 
height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment.  It  consisted  of 
a fti)Ko%  or  eella,  surrounded  by  a peristyle,  which 
had  eight  columns  at  either  front,  and  seventeen  at 
either  side  (reckoning  the  comer  columas  twice), 
thus  containing  forty-six  columns  in  all.  These  co- 
lumns were  6 fret  2 indies  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  34  feet  in  height.  Within  the  peristyle  at  either 
end,  there  was  an  interior  range  of  six  columns,  of 
5J  fret  in  diameter,  standing  before  the  end  of  tho 
cel  la,  and  funning,  with  the  prolonged  walls  of  the 
cel  la,  an  apartment  before  the  door.  These  interior 
columns  were  on  a level  with  the  floor  of  the  cella, 
and  were  ascended  by  two  steps  from  the  peristyle. 
The  cella  was  divided  into  two  chambers  of  un- 


the  tahthknon  ukstorei>. 


equal  size,  of  which  the  Eastern  chamber  or  naos  was 
about  98  feet,  and  the  Western  chamber  or  opis- 
thodomua  about  43  feet.*  Tho  ceiling  of  both 
these  chambers  was  supported  by  inner  rows  of  co- 
1 ninns.  In  the  eastern  chamber  there  were  twenty- 
three  columns,  of  the  Doric  order,  in  two  stories,  one 
over  the  other,  ten  on  each  side,  and  three  on  the 
wrstern  return:  the  diameter  of  these  columns  was 
about  three  feet  and  a half  at  the  base.  In  the 


* The  exact  measurements  of  the  Parthenon,  as 
determined  by  Mr.  Penrose,  are:  — 

Engl  toll  Fnrt. 

Front,  on  tlie  upper  step  - - 101-341. 

Flank  ...  228  141. 

Length  of  the  cella  on  the  upper  step  - 103-733. 

Breadth  of  the  cella  on  the  up|*r  step, 

measured  iu  the  Opisthodomns  - 71-330. 

Length  of  the  Naos  within  the  walls  - 98-093. 

Breadth  of  the  Naos  within  the  walls  - 63-01. 

Length  of  the  Opisthod.,mua  within  tho 

walls  - 43-767. 


western  chamber  there  were  four  columns,  the  ]>osi- 
tion  of  which  is  marked  by  four  large  slabs,  sym- 
metrically placed  in  the  pavement.  These  columns 
were  about  four  fret  in  diameter,  and  were  probably 
of  the  Ionic  order,  ns  in  the  Propylaea.  Technically 
the  temple  is  called  Peripteral  Octastylc 

“ Such  was  the  simple  structure  of  this  magni- 
ficent building,  which,  by  its  united  excellencies  of 
materials,  design,  and  decorations,  was  the  most 
perfect  ever  executed.  Its  dimensions  of  228  feet 
by  101,  with  a height  of  6G  fret  to  the  top  of  tho 
pediment,  were  sufficiently  groat  to  give  a appear 
ance  of  grandeur  and  sublimity;  and  this  impression 
was  not  disturbed  by  any  obtrusive  subdivision  of 
parts,  such  ns  is  found  to  diminish  the  effect  of 
many  larger  modem  buildings,  where  the  same 
singleness  of  design  is  not  apparent.  In  the  Par- 
thenon there  was  nothing  to  divert  the  spectator’s 
contemplation  from  tho  simplicity  and  majesty  of 
mass  nnd  outline,  which  forms  the  first  and  most  re- 
markable object  of  admiration  in  a Greek  temple;  for 
the  statues  of  the  pediments,  the  only  decoration 
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which  was  very  conspicuous  by  its  magnitude  ami 
position,  having  been  inclosed  within  frames  wliich 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  designs  of  either 
front,  had  no  more  obtrusive  effect  than  an  orna- 
mented capital  to  an  unadorned  column.”  (Leake, 
p.  334.)  The  whole  building  was  adorned  within 
and  without  with  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, executed  under  the  direction  of  Pheidias  by 
different  artists.  The  various  architectural  members 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  building  were  enriched  with 
positive  colours,  of  which  traces  aro  still  found. 
Tile  statues  and  the  reliefs,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  architecture,  were  enriched  with  various  colours; 
and  the  weapons,  the  reins  of  horses,  and  other  ac- 
cessories, were  of  metal,  and  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
figures  were  inlaid. 

Of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  the  grandest 
and  most  celebrated  was  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Virgin  Goddess,  executed  by  the  hand  of  Pheidias 
himself.  It  stood  in  the  eastern  or  principal  apart- 
ment of  the  cclla;  and  as  to  its  exact  position  some 
remarks  are  made  below.  It  belonged  to  that  kind 
of  work  which  the  Greeks  called  chryselephantine; 
ivory  being  employed  for  those  parts  of  the  statue 
w hich  were  unclothed,  while  the  dress  and  other  or- 
naments were  of  solid  gold.  This  statue  represented 
the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  a tunic  reaching 
to  the  ankles,  with  her  spear  in  her  left  liand,  and 
an  image  of  victory,  four  cubits  high,  in  her  right. 
She  was  girded  with  the  aegis,  and  had  a helmet  on 
her  head,  and  her  shield  rested  on  the  ground  by  her 
side.  The  height  of  the  statue  was  twenty-six 
cubits,  or  nearly  forty  feet.  The  weight  of  the  gold 
upon  the  statue,  which  was  so  affixed  as  to  be  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  is  said  by  Thucydides  (ii.  13) 
to  have  l**en  40  talents,  by  Philochorus  44,  and  by 
other  writers  50:  probably  the  statement  of  Philo- 
chorus is  correct,  the  others  being  round  numbers. 
(Wesscling,  ml  Died.  xii.  40.)  It  was  finally  robbed 
of  its  gold  by  Lachares,  who  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens,  when  Demetrius  was  besieging  the  city. 
(Pans.  i.  25.  § 5.)  A fuller  account  of  this  inaster- 
irce  of  art  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography. 
Vol.  iii.  p.  250.] 

The  sculptures  on  the  outside  of  the  Parthenon 
have  been  described  so  frequently  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  them  at  any  length  on  the  present 
occasion.  These  various  pieces  of  sculpture  were 
ill  closely  connected  in  subject,  and  were  intended 
to  commemorate  the  history  and  the  honours  of  the 
goddess  of  the  temple,  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  At  liens. 

1.  The  Tympana  of  the  Pediments  (Le.  the  inner 
flat  portion  of  the  triangular  gable-ends  of  the  roof 
above  the  two  porticoes)  were  filled  with  two  compo. 
sitions  in  sculpture,  each  nearly  80  feet  in  length, 
and  consisting  of  about  24  colossal  statues.  The 
eastern  or  principal  front  represented  the  birth  of 
Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  the  western  the 
contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  Land 
of  Attica.  The  mode  in  which  the  legend  b repre- 
sented, and  the  identification  of  the  figures,  have 
been  variously  explained  by  archaeologists,  to  whoso 
works  upon  the  subject  a reference  is  given  Wow. 

2.  Tlie  Metopes,  between  the  Triglyphs  in  the  frieze 
of  the  entablature  (i. e.  the  upper  of  the  two  portions 
into  which  the  surface  between  the  columns  and  the 
roof  is  divided),  were  filled  with  sculptures  in  higli- 
rclicf.  Each  tablet  was  4 feet  3 inches  square. 
There  were  92  in  all,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on 
each  side.  They  represented  a variety  of  subjects 
relating  to  the  exploits  of  the  goddess  herself,  or  to 
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those  of  the  indigenous  heroes  of  Attica.  Those  on 
the  south  side  related  to  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Centaurs:  of  these  the  British  Museum 
possesses  sixteen.  3.  The  Frieze,  which  ran  along 
outside  the  wall  of  tlie  cells,  and  within  the  external 
columns  which  surround  the  building,  was  sculptured 
with  a representation  of  the  Panathenaic  festival  in 
very  low  relief.  Being  under  the  ceiling  of  the 
peristyle,  the  frieze  could  not  receive  any  direct  light 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  was  entirely  lighted 
from  below  by  the  reflected  light  from  the  pavement; 
consequently  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  in  low 
relief,  for  any  bold  projection  of  form  would  have 
interfered  with  the  other  parts.  Tlie  frieze  was 
3 feet  4 inches  in  height,  and  520  feet  in  length. 
A large  number  of  the  slabs  of  tins  frieze  was 
brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  sixteen 
metopes  just  mentioned,  and  several  of  the  statues 
of  the  pediments:  tlie  whole  collection  was  pur- 
chased by  the  nation  in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  (On  the  sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon, see  Visconti,  Mem.  stir  lee  Outrages  de 
Sculpture  du  Parthenon,  Lond.  18 1C,  Wilkins.  On 
the  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  in  W’alpole's  Tra- 
vels in  the  East , p.  409,  seq.;  K.  0.  Muller,  Com- 
mentatio  de  Parthenonis  Fastigio,  in  Comm.  Soe. 
Beg.  Gott.  rec.  vi.  Cl.  Hist.  p.  191,  foil.,  and  Ceher 
die  erhobenen  Bildwcrke  in  den  Mctopcn  und  ant 
Friese.  des  Parthenon , in  Kleinc  Schriften,  voL  ii 
p.  547,  scq.;  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  536, 
seq.;  W'elcker,  On  the  Sculptured  Groups  in  the 
Pediments  of  the  Parthenon , in  the  Classical  Mu- 
seum, vol.  ii.  p.  367,  tSec.,  also  in  German,  A lie 
Denkmiiler,  crkldrt  v on  Welcker , vol.  i.  p.  67,  seq.; 
Watkiss  Lloyd,  Explanation  of  the  Groups  in  the 
Western  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  in  Classical 
Museum,  vol.  v.  p.  396,  seq.,  in  opposition  to  the 
previous  essay  of  W’elcker,  who  defended  his  views 
in  another  essay  in  the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  vi. 
p.  279,  seq.;  Brbnsted,  Voyages  et  Recherche*  e% 
Grcce,  Paris,  1830. 

Among  tlie  many  other  ornaments  of  the  temple 
we  may  mention  the  gilded  shields,  which  were 
placed  upon  the  architraves  of  the  two  fronts  beneath 
the  metopes.  Between  the  shields  there  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  tlie  dedicators.  The  impressions 
left  by  these  covered  shields  are  still  visible  upon  the 
architraves;  the  shields  themselves  were  carried  offby 
lachares,  together  with  the  gold  of  the  statue  of  the 
goddess.  (Paus.  i.  25.  § 5.)  The  inner  walla  of  the 
cella  were  decorated  with  paintings ; those  of  the  Pro- 
naos,  or  Prodoms,  were  partly  painted  by  Protogene* 
of  Caucus  (Pliti.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  § 20);  and  in  the 
liecatompedou  there  were  paintings  representing  The- 
mistocles  and  Heliodorus.  (Paus.  i.  1.  § 2,  37.  § 1.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  temple  was  s* air- 
times called  Parthenon,  and  sometimes  BecoUrmpe- 
don;  but  we  know  that  these  were  also  name*  of 
separate  divisions  of  the  temple.  There  liave  been 
found  among  the  ruins  in  the  Acropolis  many  offir  Ld 
records  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Parthenon  inscribed 
upon  marble,  containing  an  account  of  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  the  coin,  bullion,  and  other  valuable* 
preserved  in  the  temple.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  N«\ 
137 — 142,  150 — 154.)  From  these  inscriptions 
we  learn  that  there  were  four  distinct  divisions  of 
the  temple,  called  respectively  the  Pronaos  (Ilpo- 
vaos,  V\povi]iov'),\\\cllecatom]icdon  (’  EsraTOjU  vt5o* ), 
the  Parthenon  (TlapOtviov'),  and  the  Opistkodomus 
(‘Oiri(r06&opoi). 

Kcsjiccting  the  position  of  the  Pronaos  there  can 
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he  no  doubt,  as  it  was  the  name  always  given  to  the 
hall  or  ambulatory  through  which  a person  passed 
to  the  cells.  The  Pronaos  was  also,  though  rarely, 
called  Prodomm.  (TlpdSopos,  Philostr.  ViL  ApolL 
ii.  10.)  But  as  to  the  Opisthodomus  there  has  been 
great  difference  of  opinion.  There  seems,  however, 


A.  T’«*ri*tylsjnn. 

B.  I'ronui  or  Prodomut. 

C.  Opi»UuxkM&u»  or  Poe> 
ticum. 


D.  Hecstompedon. 

a.  Statue  of  the  Ooddeac. 

E.  Parthenon,  afterwards 
OpUtlujdomu*. 


gc«l  reason  for  believing  that  the  Greeks  used  the 
word  Opisthodomus  to  signify  a corresponding  hall 
in  the  back -front  of  a temple;  and  that  as  Pronaos, 
or  Prodomiu , answered  to  the  Latin  an  ticum,  so 
OpUlhodomus  was  equivalent  to  the  Latin  posticum, 
(Ti  vpb  [tow  otjicow]  *p6&opos,  nal  t&  Kdroviv 
&wurd6&ofjof,  Pollux,  L 6;  comp,  4v  tois  vpoydoit 
real  rots  6wt<r0o96fiOts,  Diod.  xiv.  41.)  Lucian 
{Herod.  1)  describes  Herodotus  as  reading  his  his- 
tory to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia  from  the 
Opisthodomus  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.  If  we  suppose 
Herodotus  to  have  stood  in  the  ball  or  ambulatory 
leading  out  of  the  back  portico,  the  description  is 
intelligible,  as  the  great  crowd  of  auditors  might 
then  have  been  assembled  in  the  portico  and  on  the 
steps  below ; and  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  Lucian 
could  have  conceived  the  Opisthodomus  to  be  an 
inner  room,  as  some  modern  writers  maintain.  Other 
passages  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Opis- 
thndomus  in  the  Greek  temples  ordinarily  bore  the 
sense  we  have  given  to  it  (comp.  Paus.  v.  13.  § 1, 
16.  § 1):  and  we  believe  that  the  Opisthodomus  of 
the  Parthenon  originally  indicated  the  same  part, 


though  at  a later  time,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  it 
was  used  in  a different  signification. 

The  I Iccatom prdon  must  have  been  the  eastern 
or  principal  chamber  of  the  cella.  This  follows  from 
its  name;  for  as  the  whole  temple  was  called  Heca- 
tompedon,  from  its  being  100  feet  broad,  so  the 
eastern  chamber  was  called  by  the  same  name  from 
its  being  100  feet  long  (its  exact  length  is  98  feet 
7 inches).  This  was  the  naos,  or  proper  shrine 
of  the  temple;  and  here  accordingly  was  placed  the 
colossal  statue  hy  Pheidias.  In  the  records  of  tho 
treasures  of  the  temple  the  Hecatoropedon  contained 
a golden  crown  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  statue  of 
Nike,  or  Victory,  which  stood  upon  the  hand  of  the 
great  statue  of  Athena,  thereby  plainly  showing  that 
the  latter  must  have  been  placed  in  this  division  of 
the  temple.  There  has  been  considerable  dispute 
respecting  the  disposition  of  the  columns  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  chamber;  but  the  removal  of  tho 
Turkish  Mosque  and  other  incumbrances  from  tho 
pavement  has  now  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  upon  tin* 
subject  It  has  Already  been  stated  that  there  were 
10 columns  on  each  side,  and  3 on  the  western  return ; 
and  that  upon  them  there  was  an  upper  row  of  the  same 
number.  These  columns  were  thrown  down  by  the 
explosion  in  1687,  but  they  were  still  standing  when 
Spon  and  Wheler  visited  Athens.  Wheler  says, 
“ on  both  sides,  and  towards  the  door,  is  a kind  of 
gallery  made  with  two  ranks  of  pillars,  22  below 
and  23  above.  The  odd  pillar  is  over  the  arch  of 
the  entrance  which  was  left  for  the  passage.”  The 
central  column  of  the  lower  row  had  evidently  been 
removed  in  order  to  effect  an  entrance  from  the  west, 
and  the  “ arch  of  the  entrance  ” had  been  substituted 
for  it  Wheler  says  a “ kind  of  gallery  ” because  it 
was  probably  an  architrave  supporting  the  rank  of 
columns,  and  not  a gallery.  (Penrose,  p.  6.)  Lu- 
cent observations  have  proved  that  these  columns 
were  Doric,  and  not  Corinthian,  as  some  writers  had 
supposed,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the 
fragment  of  a capital  of  that  order  in  this  chamber. 
But  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  although  all  the 
other  columns  were  Doric,  the  central  column  of  the 
western  return,  which  would  have  been  hidden 
from  the  Pronaos  by  the  statue,  might  have  been 
Corinthian,  since  the  central  column  of  the  return  of 
the  temple  at  Has&ae  seems  to  have  been  Corinthian. 
(Penrose,  p.  5.) 

If  the  preceding  distribution  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  temple  is  correct,  the  Parthenon  must  have  been 
the  western  or  smaller  chamber  of  the  cella.  Judg- 
ing from  the  name  alone,  we  should  have  naturally 
concluded  that  the  Parthenon  was  the  chamber  con- 
taining the  statue  of  the  virgin  goddess;  but  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  reasons  why  this  name  was 
not.  given  to  the  eastern  chamber.  First,  the  length 
of  the  latter  naturally  suggested  the  appropriation  to 
it  of  the  name  of  Hecatoiupedon ; and  secondly,  the 
eastern  chamber  occupied  the  ordinary  position  of 
the  adytum,  containing  the  statue  of  the  deity,  and 
may  therefore  liavc  been  called  from  this  circum- 
stance the  Virgin's-Chambcr,  though  in  reality  it 
was  not  tlie  abode  of  the  goddess.  It  appears,  from 
the  inscriptions  already  referred  to,  that  the  Par- 
thenon was  used  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  the 
public  treasury ; for  while  we  find  in  the  Hocatom- 
pedon  such  treasures  as  would  servo  for  the  purpose 
of  ornament,  the  Parthenon  contained  bullion,  and  a 
great  many  miscellaneous  articles  which  wc  cannot 
suppose  to  havo  been  placed  in  the  shrine  alongside 
of  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  But  we  know  frotn 
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lit/*r  authorities  that  the  treasury  m the  temple  was 
called  Opisthodomus  (Harpocrnt.,  Suiil.,  Ktym.  M.f 
t v.  ’Omadohopos;  Schol.  ad  /I  ristoph.  Plut.  1193; 
B3ckh,  Inter.  No.  76);  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  as  the  Parthenon  was  the  name  of  the 
whole  building,  the  western  chamber  ceased  to  be 
called  by  this  name,  and  acquired  that  of  the  Opi- 
sthndomus.  which  was  originally  the  entrance  to  it. 
It  appears  further  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  Scho- 
liasts (ad  A ristoph.  Lr.),  as  well  as  from  the  ex- 
isting remains  of  the  temple,  that  the  eastern  and 
western  chambers  were  separated  by  a wall,  and 
that  there  was  no  direct  communication  lietween 
them.  Hence  we  can  the  more  easily  understand 
the  account  of  Plutarch,  who  relates  that  the  Athe- 
nians, in  order  to  pay  the  greatest  honour  to  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  lodged  him  in  the  Opi.sthodomus 
of  the  Parthenon  as  a guest  of  the  goddess.  (Plut. 
Demetr.  23.) 

In  the  centre  of  the  pavement  of  the  llecatom- 
pedon  there  is  a place  covered  with  Peiraic  stone,  and 
not  with  marble,  like  the  refit  of  the  [lavement.  It 
has  been  usually  supposed  that  this  was  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  rested; 
but  this  has  been  denied  by  K.  F.  Hermann,  who 
maintains  that  there  was  an  altar  upon  this  spot. 
There  can  however  be  little  doubt  that  the  common 
opinion  is  correct,  since  there  is  no  other  pi; ice  in  the 
building  to  which  wo  can  assign  the  position  of  the 
statue.  It  could  not  have  stood  in  the  western 
chamber,  since  this  was  separated  by  a wall  from 
the  eastern.  It  oould  not  have  stood  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  eastern  chamber,  where  Ussing 
places  it,  because  this  part  of  the  chamber  was  occu- 
pied by  the  western  return  of  the  interior  columns 
(see  ground-plan).  lastly,  supposing  the  spot 
covered  with  Peiraic  stone  to  represent  an  altar,  the  j 
statue  could  not  have  stood  between  this  spot  and 
the  door  of  the  temple.  The  only  alternative  left 
is  placing  the  statue  either  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned spet,  or  else  between  it  and  the  western  return 
of  the  interior  columns,  where  there  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient space  left  for  it. 

There  lias  been  a great  controversy  among  mo- 
dem scholars  as  to  whether  any  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  eastern  chamber  of  the  Parthenon  was  hy- 
pnethral,  or  pierced  with  an  opening  to  the  sky. 
Most  English  writers,  following  Stuart,  had  arrived 
at  a conclusion  in  the  affirmative;  but  the  discussion 
has  been  recently  reopened  in  Germany,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  upon 
the  subject.  (Comp.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Die  Jlt/pdthral 
Tempel  des  Alterthums , 1844;  Ross,  K trine  Hy- 
pdtkral  Tempel  me  hr,  in  his  Hellenika , 1846,  to 
which  Bottieher  replied  in  Dtr  I/yjxithral  Tempel 
auf  Grand  des  Yitruvischen  Zcugnisses,  1847.) 
We  know  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  Grecian 
temples  had  no  windows  in  the  walls;  and  conse- 
quently the  light  was  admitted  either  through  some 
opening  in  the  roof,  or  through  the  door  alone.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  smaller  tem- 
ples, which  could  obtain  sufficient  light  from  the 
open  door;  but  larger  temples  must  necessarily  have 
been  in  comparative  darkness,  if  they  received  light 
from  no  other  quarter.  And  although  the  temple 
was  the  abode  of  the  deity,  and  not  a place  of  meet- 
ing,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Greeks 
left  in  comparative  darkness  the  beautiful  paintings 
and  statues  with  which  they  decorated  the  interior 
of  their  temples.  We  have  moreover  express  evi- 
dence that  light  was  admitted  into  temples  through 
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the  roof.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  in  two 
ways,  cither  by  windows  or  openings  in  the  tiles 
the  roof,  or  by  leaving  a large  part  of  the  latter  open 
to  the  sky.  The  forn>er  was  the  case  in  the  temple 
of  Eleusis.  (Plut.  Per.  13,  orator  &troK\rjS  «*o- 
pv<pui(Tf : comp.  Pollux,  ii.  54,  hrcuor  oi  ’Avrurol 
t V KfpauiSa  ixdSovr,  r^r  or^r  There 

can  be  little  doubt  that  the  nans  or  eastern  chamber 
of  the  Parthenon  must  have  obtained  its  light  in  one 
or  other  of  these  ways;  but  the  testimony  of  Vitru- 
vius (iii.  1 ) cannot  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  Par- 
thenon being  hypaethral,  as  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  the  passage  to  be  corrupt.*  If  the 
Parthenon  was  really  hypaethral,  we  must  place  Hie 
opening  to  the  sky  between  the  statue  and  the  east- 
ern door,  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  such  an  ex- 
quisite work  as  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athena 
was  not  protected  by  a covered  roof. 

Before  quitting  the  Parthenon,  there  is  one  inter- 
esting point  connected  with  its  construction,  which 
must  not  he  passed  over  without  notice.  It  has  been 
discovered  within  the  last  few  years,  that  in  the  Par- 
thenon, and  in  some  others  of  the  purer  specimens  of 
Grecian  architecture,  there  is  a systematic  deviation 
from  ordinary  rectilinear  construction.  Instead  of 
the  straight  lines  in  ordinary  architecture,  we  find 
various  delicate  curves  in  the  Parthenon.  It  is  ob- 
served that  “ the  most  important  curves  in  point  of 
extent,  are  those  which  form  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  building  where  they  occur  ; such  as  the  edges  of 
the  steps,  and  the  lines  of  the  entablature,  which  are 
usually  considered  to  be  straight  level  lines,  but  in 
the  steps  of  the  Parthenon,  and  some  other  of  the 
best  examples  of  Greek  Doric  are  convex  curves, 
lying  in  vertical  plains  ; the  lines  of  the  entablature 
being  also  curves  nearly  parallel  to  the  steps  and  in 
vertical  plains."  The  existence  of  curves  in  Greek 
buildings  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (iii.  3),  bat 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1837,  when  much  of  the 
rubbish  which  encumbered  the  stylobate  of  the  Par- 
thenon bad  been  removed  by  the  operations  carri<-d 
on  by  the  Greek  government,  that  the  curvature  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  George  IVnnetborne,  an  English 
architect  then  at  Athens.  Subsequently  the  curves 


* The  words  of  Vitruvius  in  the  usual  editions 
arc:  — 14  Hy; acthros  vero decastylos  est  in  premao  et 
postico:  reliqua  omnia  habet  quaedipterns,  sed  interi- 
ore  parte  columns  in  altitudinc  dnplices,  remotas  a 
parietibus  ad  circuitionem  ut  portions  peristylhiruin. 
Medium  autem  sub  divo  est  sine  tccto,  adituaque 
valvarum  ex  utrinque  parte  in  pronao  et  portico. 
Hujus  autem  exemplar  lhmiae  non  est,  sed  A then  is 
octastyloe  ct  in  templo  Olympio."  Now,  as  the 
Parthenon  was  the  only  octastyle  at  Athens,  it  is 
supposed  that  Vitruvius  referred  to  tills  temple  as 
an  example  of  the  Hypaethroa,  more  especially  as  it 
had  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Ids 
hypaethroa,  namely,  an  upper  row  of  interior  co- 
lumns, between  which  and  the  walls  there  was  an 
ambulation  like  that  of  a peristyle.  (Leake,  p.  562.) 
But  it  seems  absurd  to  say  “ Hypnethros  decast  vl<« 
est,”  and  then  to  give  an  octastyle  at  Athens  as  an 
example.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  great  proba- 
bility that  the  “ octastylos  " is  an  interpolation,  and 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  ought  to  be  read . 
“ Hujus  autem  exemplar  Romac  non  est,  sed  At  Denis 
in  templo  Olympio."  Vitruvius  would  thus  refer  to 
the  great  temple  of  Zeus  Olympias  at  Athens,  which 
we  know  was  a complete  example  of  the  hypaethrua 
of  Vitruvius. 
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wen*  noticed  by  Messrs.  Hofcr  and  Schaubcrt,  Ger- 
man architects,  and  communicated  by  them  to  tlie 
**  Wiener  Bauzeitung."  More  recently  a full  and 
elaborate  account  of  then;  curves  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Penrose,  who  went  to  Athens  nnder  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  for  the  purjiose 
of  investigating  this  subject,  and  who  published  the 
resnlts  of  his  researches  in  the  magnificent  work, 
to  which  we  hare  already  so  often  referred.  Mr.  Pen- 
rose remarks  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  curves 
were  not  sooner  discovered  from  an  inspection  of  the 
building,  since  the  amount  of  curvature  is  so  exqui- 
sitely managed  that  it  is  not  perceptible  to  a stranger 
standing  opposite  to  the  front  ; and  that  before  the 
excavations  the  steps  were  so  much  encumbered  as 
to  have  prevented  any  one  looking  along  their  whole 
length.  The  curvature  may  now  be  easily  remarked 
by  a person  who  places  his  eye  in  such  a position  as 
to  look  along  the  lines  of  the  step  or  entablature  from 
end  to  end,  which  in  architectural  language  is  called 
boning. 

For  all  architectural  details  we  refer  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose’s work,  who  has  done  far  more  to  explain 
the  construction  of  the  Parthenon  than  any  pre- 
vious writer.  There  are  two  excellent  models  of  the 
Parthenon  by  Mr.  Lucas,  in  the  Elgin  Room  at  the 
British  Museum,  one  a restoration  of  the  temple,  and 
the  other  its  ruined  aspect.  (Comp.  Labonie  and 
Paccard,  //  Parthenon.  Documents  pour  servir  a 
une  Restoration,  Paris,  1848;U*»ing,  DePorthenone 
ejusque  partibus  Dispuiatio,  Hauniae,  1849.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Parthenon  was 
converted  into  a Christian  church,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin-Mother,  probably  in  the  sixth  century.  Upon 
the  conquest  of  Athens  by  the  Turks,  it  was  changed 
into  a mosque,  and  down  to  the  year  1687  the  build- 
ing remained  almost  entire  with  the  exception  of  the 
roof.  Of  its  condition  before  this  year  we  have  more 
than  one  account.  In  1674  drawings  of  its  sculp- 
tures were  made  by  Carrey,  an  artist  employed  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Marquis  de  Nointel,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople.  These  drawings  are 
still  extant  and  have  been  of  great  service  in  the  re- 
storation of  the  sculptures,  especially  in  the  pedi- 
ments. In  1676  Athens  was  visited  by  Spon  and 
Wheler,  each  of  whom  published  an  account  of  the 
Parthenon.  (Spon,  Voyage  du  Levant,  1678  ; Whc- 
ler,  Journey  into  Greece , 1682.)  In  1687,  when 
Athens  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians  under  Moro- 
aini,  a shell,  falling  into  the  Parthenon,  intiatned  the 
gunpowder,  which  bad  been  placed  by  the  Turks  in 
the  eastern  chamber,  and  reduced  the  centre  of  the 
Parthenon  to  a heap  of  ruins.  The  walls  of  the 
eastern  chamber  were  thrown  down  together  with  all 
the  interior  columns,  and  the  adjoining  columns  of  the 
peristy  le.  Of  the  northern  side  of  the  peristyle  eight 
columns  were  wholly  or  partially  thrown  down  ; and 
of  the  southern,  six  columns  ; while  of  the  proiuio-. 
only  one  column  was  left  standing.  The  two  fronts 
escaped,  together  with  a portion  of  the  western 
chamber.  Morneini,  after  the  capture  of  the  city, 
attempted  to  carry  -off  some  of  the  statues  in  the 
western  pediment;  but,  owing  to  the  unakilfulnesa 
of  the  Venetians,  they  were  thrown  down  as  they 
were  being  lowered,  and  were  diished  in  pieoei.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  many  of  the 
fi  nest  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  were  removed  to 
Kngland,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  In  1827 
the  Parthenon  received  fresh  injury,  from  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  city  in  that  year;  but  even  in  its 
present  state  of  desolation,  the  magnificence  of  its 
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rains  still  strikes  the  spectator  with  astonishment 
and  admiration. 

4.  The  Krtch  theium. 

The  Erechthcium  (’E ptxBuov")  was  the  most  re- 
vered of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens,  and  was 
closely  connected  with  the  earliest  legends  of  Attica. 
Erechtheus  or  Erichthonius,  for  the  same  person  is 
signified  under  the  two  names,  occupies  a most  im- 
portant position  in  the  Athenian  religion.  His  story 
is  related  variously;  but  it  is  only  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  refer  to  those  portions  of  it  which 
serve  to  illustrate  the  following  account  of  the 
building  which  bears  his  name.  Homer  represents 
Erechtheus  as  bora  of  the  Earth,  and  brought  tip 
by  the  goddess  Athena,  who  adopts  him  as  her 
ward,  and  instnls  him  in  her  temple  at  Athens, 
where  the  Athenians  offer  to  him  annual  sacrifices. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  546,  Od.  vii.  81.)  Later  writers  call 
Erechtheus  or  Erichthonius  the  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  the  Earth,  but  they  also  relate  that  he  was 
brought  up  by  Athena,  who  made  him  her  com- 
panion in  her  temple.  According  to  one  form  of  the 
legend  he  was  placed  by  Athena  in  a chest,  which 
was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Aglaurus,  Pandro- 
stis,  and  Herse,  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  with  strict 
orders  not  to  open  it;  but  that  Aglaurus  and  Herse, 
unable  to  control  their  curiosity,  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand; and  upon  seeing  the  child  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent  entwined  with  a serpent,  they  were  seized 
with  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down  from  the 
steepest  part  of  the  Acropolis.  (Apollod.  iii.  14. 
§ 6;  Hygin.  Fab.  166;  Paus.  i.  18.  § 2.)  Another 
set  of  traditions  represented  Erechtheus  as  the  god 
Poseidon.  In  the  Erechthcium  he  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus;  and  one  of 
the  family  of  the  Butodae,  which  traced  their  de- 
scent from  him,  was  his  hereditary  priest.  (Apol- 
lod. iii.  15.  § 1;  Pint.  Vit.  X.  OraL  p.  843;  Xen. 
Sympos.  8.  § 40.)  Hence  wc  may  infer  with  Mr. 
Grote  {Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  264)  that  u the 
first  and  oldest  conception  of  Athens  and  the  sacred 
Acropolis  places  it  under  the  special  protection,  and 
represents  it  as  the  settlement  and  favourite  abode 
of  Athena,  jointly  with  Poseidon;  the  latter  being 
the  inferior,  though  the  chosen  companion  of  the 
former,  and  therefore  exchanging  his  divine  spal- 
lation for  the  cognomen  of  Erechtheus.” 

The  foundation  of  the  Ercchtheium  is  thus  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  religion. 
We  have  seen  that  a-  cording  to  Homer  a temple  of 
Athena  existed  on  the  Acropolis  before  the  birth  of 
Erechtheus;  but  Erechtheus  was  usually  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  temple,  since  he  was  the  chief 
means  of  establisliing  the  religion  of  Athena  in  At- 
tica. This  temple  was  also  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment, and  w ns  named  after  him.  It  contained  several 
objects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  Athenian. 
Here  was  the  most  ancient  statue  of  Athena  Polias, 
that  is,  Athena,  the  guardian  of  the  city.  This 
statue  was  made  of  olive-wood,  and  was  said  to  have 
fallen  down  from  heaven.  Here  was  the  sacred  olive 
tree,  wrhich  Athena  called  forth  from  the  earth  in 
her  contest  with  Poseidon  for  the  possession  of  At- 
tica; here  also  was  the  well  of  salt  wnter  which 
Poseidon  produced  by  the  stroke  of  his  trident,  the 
impression  of  which  was  seen  upon  the  ruck  ; and 
here,  lastly,  was  the  tomb  of  Cecrops  as  well  as 
that  of  Erechtheus.  The  building  also  contained  “a 
separate  sanctuary  of  Athena  Polias,  in  which  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  placed,  and  a separate 
T 2 
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Banctuary  of  Pondrosus,  the  only  one  of  the  sisters 
who  remained  faithful  to  her  trust.  The  more  usual 
name  of  the  entire  structure  was  the  Ercchtheium, 
which  consisted  of  the  two  temples  of  Athena  Poli&s 
and  Pan  drams.  But  the  whole  building  was  also 
frequently  called  the  temple  of  Athena  Polios,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  }»art 
of  the  edifice.  In  the  ancient  inscription  mentioned 
below,  it  is  simply  called  the  temple  which  con- 
tained the  ancient  statue  (A  iv  $ rb  ipxa*ov 
&yaA  jua). 

The  original  Erechtheium  was  burnt  by  the  Per- 
sians; but  the  new  temple  was  built  upon  the  an- 
cient site.  This  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  either  the  salt  well  or 
the  olive  tree,  the  latter  of  which  sacred  objects  had 
been  miraculously  spared.  Though  it  had  been  burnt 
along  with  the  temple,  it  was  found  on  the  second 
day  to  have  put  forth  a new  sprout  of  a cubit  in 
length,  or,  according  to  the  subsequent  improvement 
of  the  story,  of  two  cubits  in  length.  (Herod,  viii. 
55;  Paus.  i.  27.  § 2.)  The  new  Erechtheium  was 
a singularly  beautiful  building,  and  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  Athenian  architecture.  It  was  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  in  its  general  appearance  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Parthenon  of  the  Doric  order 
by  its  side.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Erechtheium 
appears  to  have  been  delayed  by  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  erect  a new  temple  exclusively  de- 
voted to  their  goddess,  and  of  the  greatest  splendour  , 
and  magnificence.  This  new  temple,  the  Parthenon, 
which  absorbed  the  public  attention  and  means,  was 
followed  by  the  Propylaea ; and  it  was  probably  not 
till  the  completion  of  the  latter  in  the  year  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Erechtheium  was  commenced,  or  at  least  continued, 
with  energy.  The  Peloponnesian  war  would  natu- 
rally cause  the  works  to  proceed  slowly  until  they 
were  quite  suspended,  as  we  learn  from  a very  in- 
teresting inscription,  bearing  the  date  of  the  urchon- 
ship  of  Diodes,  that  is,  b.  c.  409-8.  This  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  discovered  by  Chandler,  and  is  now 
in  tlie  British  Museum,  is  the  report  of  a commission 
appointed  by  tho  Athenians  to  take  an  account  of 
the  unfinished  parts  of  the  building.  The  commission 
consisted  of  two  inspectors  (/w4<tt<£tcu),  an  architect 
(dpX,T(KTC,y)  named  Philocles,  and  a scribe  (ype^- 
fuxTti Js).  The  inscription  is  printed  by  Bockh 

(laser.  No.  160),  Wilkins,  Leake  and  others.  It 
appears  from  thin  inscription  that  the  princijial  parts 
of  the  building  were  finished;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  they  had  been  completed  some  time  before,  since 
H'-rodotus  (viii.  55),  who  probably  wrote  in  the 
early  yeans  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  describes  the 
temple  as  containing  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  well, 
without  making  any  allusion  to  its  being  in  an  in- 
complete state.  The  report  of  the  commission  was 
probably  followed  by  an  order  for  the  completion  of 
the  work;  hut  three  years  afterwards  the  temple 
sustained  considerable  damage  from  a fire.  (Xen. 
Hell.  i.  6.  § 1.)  The  troubles  of  the  Athenians  at 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  must  again  have 
withdrawn  attention  from  the  building ; and  we 
therefore  cannot  place  its  completion  much  before 
B.  c.  393,  when  the  Athenians,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Long  Walls  by  Canon,  had  begun  to  turn 
their  attention  again  to  the  embellishment  of  their 
city.  The  words  of  Xenophon  in  the  passage  quoted 
above, — A aoAcuAr  rijs  ’Atbjyus  etwi, — have  created 
difficulty,  because  it  lias  been  thought  that  it  could 
not  have  been  called  the  old  temple  of  Athena,  iu- 
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asnrach  as  it  was  so  new  as  to  be  yet  unfinished. 
But  wc  know  that  the  “ old  temple  of  Athena  ’ was 
a name  commonly  given  to  the  Erechtheium  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Parthenon.  Thus  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  396)  calls  it,  A ap\aius  A rijs  rioAidSoi. 

The  Erechtheium  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  close  to  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  existing  rains  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
tile  exact  form  and  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty.  The  interior  of  the 
temple  was  converted  into  a Byzantine  church, 
which  is  now  destroyed;  and  the  inner  part  of  the 
building  presents  nothing  but  a heap  of  ruins,  be- 
longing partly  to  the  ancient  temple,  and  partly  to 
the  Byzantine  church.  The  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  also  increased 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  description  of  Pausanias. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  almost  every  writer 
upon  the  subject  has  differed  from  his  predecessor 
in  his  distribution  of  some  jnrts  of  the  building; 
though  there  are  two  or  three  important  points  in 
which  most  modern  scholars  are  now  agreed.  The 
building  has  been  frequently  examined  and  described 
by  architects;  but  no  one  has  devoted  to  it  so  much 
time  and  careful  attention  as  M.  Tetax,  a French 
architect,  who  has  published  the  results  of  his  per- 
sonal investigations  in  the  Jlevue  Archtologupm  for 
1851  (parts  1 and  2).  Wc,  therefore,  follow  M. 
Tetaz  in  his  restoration  of  the  interior,  with  one  or 
two  slight  alterations,  at  the  same  time  reminding 
our  readers  that  this  arrangement  must  after  all  be 
regarded  as,  to  a great  extent,  conjectural.  The 
walls  of  the  ruins,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
Tetaz,  are  20-034  French  metres  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  11-215  metres  in  breadth  from 
north  to  south. 

The  form  of  the  Erechtheium  differs  from  every 
other  known  example  of  a Grecian  temple.  Usually 
a Grecian  temple  was  an  oblong  figure,  with  two 
porticoes,  one  at  its  eastern,  and  the  other  at  its 
western,  end.  The  Erechtheium,  on  the  contrary 
though  oblong  in  shape  and  having  a portico  at  the 
eastern  front,  had  no  portioo  at  its  western  end  ; but 
from  either  side  of  the  latter  a portico  projected  to 
the  north  and  south,  thus  forming  a kind  of  tran- 
sept. Consequently  the  temple  hail  three  portreucs, 
called  Tpoardotis  in  tho  inscription  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
eastern,  the  northern,  and  the  southern  pros  laris,  or 
portico.  Tho  irregularity  of  the  building  is  to  be 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  difference  of  the  level 
of  the  ground,  the  eastern  portico  standing  upon 
ground  about  8 feet  higher  than  the  northern  ; but 
still  more  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  different 
sanctuaries  and  religious  objects  belonging  to  the 
ancient  temple.  The  skill  and  ingeunity  of  the 
Athenian  architects  triumphed  over  these  difficulties, 
aud  even  converted  them  into  beauties. 

The  eastern  portico  stood  before  the  principal 
entrance.  This  is  proved  by  its  facing  the  east,  by 
its  greater  height,  and  also  by  the  disposition  of  its 
columns.  It  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns  standing 
in  a single  line  before  the  wall  of  the  cella,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  arc  adorned  with  an  Lae  oppcaite 
to  the  extreme  columns.  Five  of  these  columns  are 
still  standing. 

The  northern  portico,  called  in  the  inscription 
rj  wpdtJTcu uf  i)  vpus  rov  3 iyu.ua 70s,  or  the  jnrtico 
before  the  thyrama,  stood  before  the  other  chief  en- 
trance. It  also  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns,  but 
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unV  four  of  these  are  in  front ; the  two  others  are 
p'uu-ed,  one  in  each  flank,  before  a corresponding  anta 
in  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  door.  These  columns 
are  all  standing.  They  are  about  3 feet  higher,  and 
nearly  6 inches  greater  in  diameter,  than  those  in 
the  eastern  portico.  It  must  not,  however,  be  in- 
ferred from  this  circumstance  tliat  the  northern  por- 
tico was  considered  of  more  importance  than  the 
eastern  one ; since  the  former  appeared  inferior  from 
its  standing  on  lower  ground.  Each  of  these  porti- 
coes stood  before  two  large  doors  ornamented  with 
great  magnificence. 

The  southern  portico,  though  also  called  prostasis 
in  the  inscription,  was  of  an  entirely  different  cha- 
racter. Its  roof  was  supported  by  six  Caryatides,  or 
columns,  of  which  the  shafts  represented  young 
maidens  in  long  draperies,  called  at  Kopai  in  the 
inscription.  They  are  arranged  in  the  same  man- 
ner a»  the  columns  in  the  northern  portico. — namely. 
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four  in  front,  and  one  on  either  anta.  They  stand 
upon  a basement  eight  feet  above  the  exterior  level ; 
the  roof  which  they  support  is  flat,  and  about  15 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  building.  The  entire 
height  of  the  portico,  including  the  basement,  was 
little  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  pitched  roof 
of  the  temple.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  ac- 
cess to  this  portico  from  tire  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing. There  was  no  door  in  the  wall  behind  this 
portico;  and  the  only  access  to  it  from  the  interior 
of  the  building  was  by  a small  flight  of  steps 
lending  out  into  the  basement  of  the  portico  between 
the  Caryatid  and  the  anta  on  the  eastern  flank. 
All  these  steps  may  still  be  traced,  and  two  of 
them  are  still  in  their  place.  At  the  bottom  of 
them,  on  the  floor  of  the  building,  there  is  a d«**r 
opposite  the  great  door  of  the  northern  porch.  It  is 
evident,  from  tins  arrangement,  that  this  southern 
purucu  formed  merely  an  appendage  of  that  part 
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of  the  Erechtheinm  to  which  the  great  northern 
qojt  gave  access.  A few  years  ago  the  whole  of 
this  portico  was  in  a state  of  rains,  but  in  1846  it 
was  restored  by  M.  Piscatory,  then  the  French  am- 
bassador in  Greece.  Four  of  the  Caryatides  were 
still  standing;  the  fifth,  which  was  found  in  an  ex- 
cavation, was  restored  to  its  former  plare,  and  a new 
figure  was  made  in  place  of  the  sixth,  which  was, 
and  is,  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  western  end  of  the  building  had  no  portico 
before  it.  The  wall  at  this  end  consisted  of  a 
basement  of  considerable  height,  upon  which  were 
four  lonio  columns,  supporting  an  entablature. 
Tbeae  four  columns  had  half  their  diameters  en- 
gaged in  the  wall,  thus  forming,  with  the  two  antae 
at  the  corners,  five  intercolumniations,  corresponding 
to  the  front  of  the  principal  portico.  The  wall  be- 
hind was  pierced  with  three  windows  in  the  spaces 
between  the  engaged  columns  in  the  centre. 

The  friexe  of  the  building  was  composed  of  black 


Eleusinian  marble,  adorned  with  figures  in  low  relief 
in  white  marble ; but  of  this  frieze  only  three  por- 
tions are  still  in  their  place  in  the  eastern  portico. 

With  resjiect  to  the  interior  of  the  building,  it 
npi»ear5  from  an  examination  of  the  existing  re- 
mains that  it  was  divided  by  two  transverse  walls 
into  three  compartments,  of  which  the  eastern  and 
the  middle  was  about  24  feet  each  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  western  about  9 feet.  The  last  was  conse- 
quently a passage  along  the  western  wall  of  the 
building,  at  one  end  of  which  was  the  great  door  of 
the  northern  portico,  and  nt  the  other  end  the  door 
of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  portico  of  the  Carya- 
tides. There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  this 
passage  served  as  the  pronaos  of  the  central  com- 
partment. It,  therefore,  appears  from  the  ruins 
themselves  that  the  Erechtheium  contained  only  two 
principal  chambers.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  of  Pausanias.who  says  (i. 26.  §5)  that  the 
Erechtheium  was  a double  building  (8iwAow>  ofrnjpa). 

T 3 
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He  further  states  that  the  temple  of  Panilroaua  was 
attached  to  that  of  Athena  Polias  (ry  vay  rijs 
'Afhjvat  UavSpoaov  vabt  i.  27.  § 2). 

Now  since  Herodotus  and  other  authors  mention  a 
temple  of  Erechtheus,  it  was  inferred  by  Stuart  and 
others  that  the  building  contained  three  temples — 
one  of  Erechtheus,  a second  of  Athena  Polias,  and  a 
third  of  Pandrosus.  But,  as  we  have  remarked 
above,  the  Krechtheium  was  the  name  of  the  whole 
building, and  it  does  not  appear  that  Erechtheus  had 
any  shrine  peculiar  to  hitnself.  Thus  the  olive  tree, 
which  is  placed  by  Herodotus  (viii.  55)  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Erechtheus,  is  said  by  other  writers  to  have 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Pandrosus.  (Apollod.  iii.  14. 

§ 1 ; Philochorus,  ap.  Dionys.  de  Deinarch.  3.) 
We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  two  tem- 
ples, of  which  the  Erechtheium  consisted,  were  those 
of  Athena  Polias  and  of  Pandrosus,  to  which  there 
was  access  by  the  eastern  and  the  northern  porticoes 
respectively.  That  the  eastern  chamber  was  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  follows  from  the  eastern 
portico  being  the  more  important  of  the  two,  as  we 
nave  already  shown. 

The  difference  of  level  between  the  floors  of  the 
two  temples  would  seem  to  show  that  there  was  no 
direct  communication  between  them.  That  there 
was,  however,  some  means  of  communication  between 
them  appears  from  an  occurrence  recorded  by  Phi- 
lochorus (ap.  Dionys.  1.  c.),  who  relates  that  a dog 
entered  the  temple  of  Polias,  and  having  penetrated 
(Sutra)  from  thence  into  tlmt  of  Pandrosus,  there 
lay  down  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herccius,  which  was 
under  the  olive  tree.  Tetaz  supposes  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Polias  was  separated  from  the  two  lateral 
walls  of  the  building  by  two  walls  parallel  to  the 
latter,  by  means  of  which  a pnasago  was  formed 
on  either  side,  one  (H)  on  the  level  of  the  floor  ' 
of  the  temple  of  Polias,  and  the  other  (G)  on  the  ! 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  Pandroseiuin;  the  former 
communicating  between  the  two  temples  by  a flight 
of  steps  (I),  and  the  latter  leading  to  the  souterrains 
of  the  building. 

A portion  of  the  building  was  called  the  Cecro- 
pium.  Antioch  us,  who  wrote  about  B.c.  423  [see 
Diet  of  Jiioffr.  vol.  i.  p.  195],  related  that  Cecrops 
was  buried  in  some  part  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias  (including  under  that  name  the  whole  edi- 
fice). (riapa  tV  II oklovxor  ain^y,  Antioch,  ap. 
ThoodoreL  Therapeut.  8,  iv.  p.  908,  Schutze ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  13,  Sylburg;  “ in 
Minervio,”  A mob.  adv.  Gent  vi.  p.  66,  Rome,  1542 ; 
quoted  by  Leake,  p.  580.)  In  the  inscription  also 
the  Cocropium  is  mentioned.  Pausanias  makes  no 
mention  of  anv  sepulchral  monuments  either  of 
Cecrops  or  of  Erechtheus.  Hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  none  such  existed;  and  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Theseus  in  the  Theseium.  the  tradition  of 
their  interment  was  preserved  by  the  names  of 
Erechtheium  and  Cecropium,  the  former  being  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  building,  and  the  latter  to  a por- 
tion of  it.  The  position  of  the  Cecropium  is  deter- 
mined by  the  iascription,  which  speaks  of  the 
southern  prostasis,  or  portico  of  Caryatides,  as  ij 
irp6fTTa(ris  ri  irphs  r<p  K ttcpowlfp.  The  northern 
portico  is  described  as  wpbf  tou  dupu>paros.  Iran 
the  wpi>s  governing  a different  case  in  these  two  in- 
stances, it  has  been  justly  inferred  by  Wordsworth 
(p.  132);  that  in  the  former,  the  dative  case  signi- 
fies that  the  Caryatid  portico  was  a part  of,  and  at- 
tached to,  the  Cecropium;  while,  in  the  Utter,  the 
genitive  indicates  that  the  northern  portico  was  only 
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1 in  the  direction  of  or  towards  the  portal.  In  alii* 

[ tion  to  this  there  is  no  other  port  cf  the  Pan- 
droseinm  to  which  the  Cecropium  can  be  wigri 
It  cannot  have  been,  as  some  writers  bare  supptaed, 
the  western  compartment,  — a passage  between  the 
northern  and  southern  porticoes,  — since  this  was  a 
part  of  the  temple  of  l'andrnsus,  as  we  learn  from 
the  inscription,  which  describes  the  western  wall  as 
the  wall  before  the  Pandroscium  (i  to**©*  6 wpht 
row  n oj’Bpotrefov).  Still  less  could  it  have  been 
the  central  apartment,  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
cella  of  the  Pandroseiutn.  We  may,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  the  Caryatid  portico,  with  the  crypt 
below,  was  the  Cecropium,  nr  sepulchre  of  Ocnipa 
It  is  evident  that  this  building,  which  had  no  tertss 
to  it  from  the  exterior,  is  not  so  much  a portico  u 


Divisions. 

Temple  of  Athena  Polias. 

Pandroseium,  divided  Into 
Pandroseium  proper. 

Cecropium. 

A.  Eastern  portico:  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Athena 

Poliaa. 

B.  Temple  of  Athena  Poliaa. 

a.  Altar  of  Zeus  Hypatos. 

b.  e.  tt.  Altars  of  Poseidon- Erechtheus,  of  Butea, 
and  of  Hephaestus. 

e.  Palladium. 

/.  g.  Statue  of  Hermes.  Chair  of  Daedalus. 

A.  Golden  Lamp  of  Callimachus. 

C.  Northern  portico:  entrance  to  the  Pandroscium. 

f.  The  salt  well. 

A.  Opening  in  the  pavement,  by  which  the  traces 
of  Poseidon’s  trident  might  be  seen. 

D.  Pronao*  of  the  Pandroseium,  serving  al»o  *»  w 

entrance  to  the  Cecropium. 

/.  m Altars,  of  which  one  was  dedicated  to  Hallo. 

E.  Cella  of  Pandrosus. 

n.  Statue  of  Pandrosus. 

o.  The  olive  tree. 

p.  Altar  of  Zeus  Hrrreiua. 

F.  Southern  portico:  the  Cecropium. 

G.  Passage  on  the  level  of  the  Pandroaeium,  leading  to 

the  souterrains  of  the  building. 

H.  Passage  of  commuuicatinn  by  means  of  the  steps  1. 

between  the  temples  of  Polias  and  Pandrosus. 

K.  Steps  leading  down  to  the  Temeno*. 

L.  Tamcnos  or  sacred  enclosure  of  the  building. 
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an  adjunct,  or  a chapel  of  the  Pandroseium,  intended 
fur  some  particular  purpose,  as  Leake  has  observed. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  dilferent  ob- 
jects in  the  building  and  connected  with  it.  First,  ' 
as  to  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  In  front  of  the 
portico  was  the  altar  of  Zeus  Hypatus  (a),  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  situated  before  the  entrance 
(irpi  ttjt  iaibov).  In  the  portico  itself  (AreAfouoi, 
Palis.)  were  altars  of  Poseidon- Erechtheus,  of  Bute*, 
and  of  Hephaestus  (6,  c,  d.).  In  the  cella  (/y  r£ 
ra<p),  probably  near  the  western  wall,  was  the  Palla- 
dium (e),  or  statue  of  the  goddess.  In  front  of  the 
latter  was  the  golden  lamp  (A),  mode  by  Callima- 
chus, which  was  kept  burning  both  day  and  night ; 
it  was  filled  with  oil  only  once  a year,  and  bad  a 
wick  of  Carposian  flax  (the  mineral  As  best  us), 
whence  the  lamp  was  called  A tuiGtoros  Avx*os. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.396.)  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  of- 
fences of  the  tyrant  Arietta,  that  he  allowed  the  fire 
of  this  lamp  to  go  out  during  the  siege  of  Athens  by 
Sulla.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag.  124,  p.  5 1 , Reimar.:  Pint 
A‘«m.  9.)  Pausanias  says,  that  a brazen  (Aim  tree 
rising  above  the  lamp  to  the  roof  carried  off  the  smoke. 
In  other  parts  cf  the  cella  were  a wooden  Hermes, 
mud  to  have  been  presented  by  Cecrups,  a folding 
chair  made  by  Daedalus,  and  spoils  taken  from  the 
Persians.  The  walls  of  the  temple  were  covered 
with  pictures  of  the  Butadae. 

The  statue  of  Athena  Polias,  which  was  the 
most  sacred  statue  of  the  goddess,  was  made  of 
olive  wood.  It  is  said  to  have  fallen  down  from 
heaven,  and  to  have  been  a common  offering  of  the 
demi  many  years  before  they  were  united  in  the  city 
of  Athens.  It  was  emphatically  the  ancient  statue; 
and,  as  Wordsworth  has  remarked,  it  had,  in  the 
time  of  Aeschylus,  acquired  the  character  of  a pro- 
per name,  not  requiring  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
definite  article.  Hence  Athena  says  to  Orestes 
(Acsch.  Eton.  80.):  1(ou  waAcubv  bynaBty  Aa Sutv 
tipiras.  It  has  been  observed  above  [p.  265]  that 
the  Panathenaic  peplae  was  dedicated  to  Athena 
Polias,  and  not  to  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon. 
This  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Aris- 
tophanes ( Av . 826),  quoted  by  Wordsworth: — 

ET.  rls  8al  0«b j 

IloAioOx0*  tarai;  r<p  £ayovpty  rby  WwAw; 
T1E1.  rl  8*  ouk  'Afhjvcdar  iwpuv  rioAiciSa; 

Upon  which  passage  the  scholiast  remarks:  rp 
A&vv*  IloAici5»  obey  wiwAos  Fjtvrro  wapwoiKtAos 
tv  &y*<p*pov  Jy  Ttj  vopr jj  tu*  navafhjvalaiv.  The 
statue  of  Athena  seems  to  have  been  covered  w ith 
the  peplus.  A very  ancient  statue  of  Athena,  which 
was  discovered  a few  years  back  in  the  Aglaurium, 
is  supposed  by  K.  0.  Miiller  to  have  been  a copy  of 
the  old  Athena  Polias.  A description  of  this  statue, 
with  three  views  of  it,  is  given  by  Mr.  Scharf  in  the 
Afuscwn  of  Classical  Antiquities  (voL  i.  p.  190, 
aeq.).  “ It  is  a sitting  figure,  4 feet  6 inches  in 
height.  It  has  a very  archaic  diameter;  the  pos- 
ture is  formal  and  angular;  the  knees  are  close  to- 
gether, hut  the  left  foot  a little  advanced;  the  bead  j 
and  arras  are  wanting." 

With  respect  to  the  objects  in  the  Pmndroseinm, 
the  first  thing  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
position  of  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  well.  That 
broth  of  these  were  in  the  Pandroseium  cannot  admit 
of  doubt.  Two  authors  already  quoted  (Apollod. 
iii.  14.  § 1 ; Philochor.  ap.  I Hongs,  de  Deinarch.  3) 
expressly  state  that  the  olive  tree  stood  in  the  temple 
of  Farvtromis;  and  that  such  was  the  case  with  the 
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salt  well,  also,  appears  from  Pausanias  (i.  26.  § 5), 
who,  after  stating  that  the  building  is  twofold,  adds : 
“ in  the  inner  part  is  a well  of  salt  water,  which  is 
remarkable  for  sending  forth  a sound  like  that  of 
waves  when  the  wind  Is  from  the  south.  There  is, 
also,  the  figure  of  a trident  upon  the  rock:  these  are 
said  to  bo  evidences  of  the  contention  of  Poseidon 
(with  Athena)  for  Attica."  This  salt  well  is  usually 
called  ©dAtwoa  *Eptx8ytt,  or  simply  SdAaaaa 
(Apollod.  iii.  14.  § 1;  llcrod.  viii.  55);  and  other 
writers  mention  the  visible  marks  of  Poseidon’s  tri- 
dent. ('O pH  t V aicpihroAiy  ned  rb  ntp } ttjt 

TpcaiMjr  fx*i  n <nj puoy,  Ilegesias,  ap.  Strab.  ix. 
p.  396.)  Leake  supposed  that  both  the  well  and 
the  olive  tree  were  in  the  Cecropium,  or  the  southern 
portico,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  were  probably 
near  each  other,  and  tliat  the  southern  portico,  by 
its  peculiar  plan  and  construction,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  expressly  for  the  olive,  since  a wall, 
fifteen  feet  high,  protected  the  trunk  from  injury 
while  the  air  was  freely  admitted  to  its  foliage, 
between  the  six  statues  which  supported  the  roof. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  disproved  by  the  recent  investi- 
gations of  Tetaz,  w ho  states  that  the  foundation  of  the 
fl«)or  of  the  portico  is  formed  of  a continuous  mass  of 
stones,  which  could  not  have  received  any  vegetation. 
The  olive  tree  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  the 
southern  portico.  M.  Tetaz  places  it,  with  much 
probability,  in  the  centre  of  the  cella  of  the  Pandro. 
scram.  He  imagines  that  the  lateral  wails  of  the 
temple  of  Polias  were  continued  under  the  form 
of  columns  in  the  Pandroseium,  and  that  the  inner 
space  between  these  columns  formed  the  cella  of  the 
temple,  and  was  open  to  the  sky.  Here  grew  the 
olive-tree  ( o)  under  the  altar  of  Zeus  Here  eius  (/>), 
according  to  the  statement  of  Philocborus  (ap.  Dio- 
nys.  L c.).  The  description  by  Virgil  ( Aen.  ii.  512) 
of  the  altar,  at  which  Priam  was  slain,  is  applicable 
to  the  sjiot  before  us : 

14  Aedibus  in  mediis,  nudoqne  sub  aether  is  axe 

Ingens  ara  fuit,  juxtaque  veterrima  laurus 

Incumbens  arae  atque  umbra  complexa  Penates.** 

The  probable  position  of  the  salt  well  has  been 
determined  by  Tetaz,  who  has  discovered,  under  the 
northern  portico,  what  appear  to  be  the  marks  of 
Poseidon’s  trident.  Upon  the  removal,  in  1846,  of 
the  remains  of  a Turkish  powder  magazine,  which 
encumbered  the  northern  portico,  Tetaz  observed 
three  holes  sunk  in  the  rock;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  was  the  very  spot  shown  to  devout  persons, 
and  to  Pausanias  among  the  number,  as  the  memorial 
of  Poseidon’s  contest  with  Athena.  A drawing  of 
them  is  given  by  Mr.  Penrose,  which  we  subjoin, 
with  his  description. 

“ They  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolis,  about  seven  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
pavement.  These  singular  traces  consist  of  three 
holes,  partly  natural  anil  partly  cut  in  the  rock; 
that  lettered  a in  the  plan  is  close  to  the  eastern 
anta  of  the  portico;  it  is  very  irregular,  and  seems 
to  form  part  of  a natural  fissure;  b and  c,  near  the 
surface,  seem  also  to  liave  been  natural,  but  are  hol- 
lowed into  a somewhat  cylindrical  shape,  between  2 
and  3 feet  deep  and  8 and  9 in  diameter ; d is  a 
receptacle,  as  may  be  presumed,  for  water,  cut  DO 
deep  in  the  rock,  and  connected  with  the  holes  b 
and  c by  means  of  a narrow  channel,  also  about  1*0 
deep.  The  channel  is  produced  for  a short  distance 
in  the  direction  of  a,  but  was  perhaps  discontinued 
on  its  being  discovered  tliat,  owing  to  natural  ere- 
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vice®,  it  would  not  hold  water.  At  tlie  bottom  of  b 
and  c were  (bund  fragment*  of  ordinary  ancient 
pottery.  There  appears  to  have  been  a low  and 
narrow  doorway  through  the  foundation  of  the  wall, 
dividing  this  portico  from  the  temple,  to  the  under* 
ground  space  or  crypt,  where  these  holes  occur,  and 
also  some  communication  from  above,  through  a slab 
rather  different  from  the  rest,  in  the  pavement  of 
the  portico  immediately  over  them." 

Pausanius  has  not  expressly  mentioned  any  other 
objects  as  being  in  the  Pandroeeium,  but  we  may 
presume  that  it  contained  a statue  of  Pandrosus, 
and  an  altar  of  Thallo,  one  of  the  Horae,  to  whom, 
he  informs  us  elsewhere  (lx.  35.  § 1),  the  Athe- 
nians paid  divine  honours  jointly  with  Pandrosus. 
He  has  also  omitted  to  notice  the  oUovpos  Zxpn,  or 


Ercchthonian  serpent,  whose  habitation  in  the  Erech- 
theium  was  called  bf^xavhos,  and  to  whom  honey 
cakes  were  presented  every  month.  (Aristoph.  Ly- 
sistr.  759;  Herod,  viii.  41;  PluL  Them,  10,  Dem. 
26;  Hesych.  $.  v.  Otxovpov ; Soph.  ap.  EtymoL  M. 
t.  v.  AffdxauKui.)  We  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing the  position  of  this  bpdxavkoi. 

The  Erechtheium  was  surrounded  on  most  sides 
by  a Temenos  or  sacred  inclosure,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Acropolis  by  a wall.  This  Temenos 
was  on  a lower  level  than  tlie  temple,  and  the  descent 
to  it  was  by  a flight  of  steps  close  to  the  eastern 
portico.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  a wall, 
extending  from  this  portico  to  the  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  of  which  a part  is  still  extant.  On  the 
north  it  was  bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  on  the  south  by  a wall  extending  from  the 
southern  portico  towards  the  left  wing  of  the  Pn> 
pylaea.  Its  limits  to  the  west  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Jn  the  Temenos,  there  were  several  statues  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  name  y,  that  of  the  aged 
priestess  Lysimacha,  one  cubit  high  (comp.  Plin. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  § 15);  the  colossal  figures  in  brass 
of  Erechtheus  and  Euinolpus,  ready  to  engage  in 
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combat;  some  ancient  wooden  statues  of  Athena 
in  the  half  burnt  state  in  which  they  had  been 
left  by  the  Persians;  the  hunting  of  a wild  boar; 
Cycnus  fighting  with  Hercules  ; Theseus  finding 
the  slippers  and  sword  of  Aegeus  under  the  rock: 
Theseus  and  the  Muratbanian  bull ; and  Cylon,  who 
attempted  to  obtain  the  tyranny  at  Athens.  In  the 
Temenos,  also,  was  the  habitation  of  two  of  tbe  four 
maidens,  called  Arrephori,  with  their  sphaerotra,  or 
place  for  playing  at  hall.  These  two  maidens  re- 
mained a whole  year  in  the  Acropolis ; and  on  the 
approach  of  the  greater  Panethenaea  they  received 
from  the  priestess  of  Polias  a burden,  the  contents 
of  which  were  unknown  to  themselves  and  to  tbe 
priestess.  With  this  burden  they  descended  into  a 
subterraneous  natural  cavern  near  tlie  temple  of 
; Aphrodite  in  the  gardens,  where  they  deposited  the 
, burden  they  brought,  and  carried  back  another 
I burden  coiered  up.  (Pans.  i.  27.  § 3;  Plut.  ViL  X. 
Oral.  p.  839  ; Harpocr.,  Suid.,  t.  v.  Ati-wvotpifxn.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Arrephori  passed  through  the 
Aglaurium  in  their  descent  to  the  cavern  above 
mentioned.  The  steps  leading  to  the  Aglaurium 
issued  from  the  Temenos;  and  it  is  not  impossible, 
considering  the  close  connexion  of  the  worship  of 
AgUuntS  with  that  of  her  sister  Pamlrnens.  that  the 
Aglaurium  may  have  been  considered  as  a port  rf 
the  Temenos  of  the  Erechtheium. 

(Respecting  the  Erechtheium  iu  general,  see 
J.eake,  p.  574,  seq. ; Wordsworth,  p.  130,  seq., 
MU  Her,  De  Minerrae  Po  Uadis  aacri a et  aede, 
(lotting.  1820;  Wilkins,  Prolusiones  Archiiedo- 
uicne,  part  I.;  Bockh,  Jnacr.  vol.  i.  p.261 ; Inwood, 
The  Erechtheion  of  Athens,  London,  1827;  Von 
Quaest,  Dos  Erechtheum  su  A then,  nach  dem  Wert 
des  Hr.  Introod  mit  Terbeat.  <fc.,  Berlin,  1840  ; 
Forchhammer,  J/ellenika,  p.  31.  seq. ; Thiersch, 
liber  das  Erechtheum  auf  der  A hropolis  zu  A then, 
Munich,  1849,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the 
Erechtheum  was  the  domestic  palace  of  King 
Krechtheus;  Bdtticher,  Ikr  J'vUastempel  ala  Wok»- 
houa  des  Konigs  Erechtheus  nach  der  Annahme 
von  Fr.  Thiersch,  Berlin,  1851,  a reply  to  the  pre- 
ceding work;  Tetaz,  in  Revue  A rcheologique,  for 
1851,  ports  1 and  2.) 

5.  Other  Monuments  on  the  Acropolis. 

The  Propylaeo,  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erwh- 
theium  were  the  three  chief  buildings  on  the  Acro- 
polis ; but  it*  summit  was  covered  with  other  temples, 
altars,  statues  and  work*  of  art,  the  number  of  which 
was  so  great  as  almost  to  excite  our  astonishment 
that  space  could  be  found  for  them  all.  Of  these, 
however,  wc  can  only  mention  the  most  important. 

(i.)  The  Statue  of  AUu-rui  Promachus , one  of 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  Pheidias,  was  a colossal 
bronze  figure,  and  represented  the  goddess  armed 
and  in  the  very  attitude  of  battle.  Hence  it  was 
distinguished  from  the  statues  of  Athena  in  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheium,  by  the  epithet  of 
Promachu.s.  This  Athena  was  also  called  **  The 
Bronze,  the  Great  Athena"  (ij  xoAirij  b peydk^ 
'Adrjya,  Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  428.)  It*  poaition 
has  been  already  described.  It  stood  in  the  open 
air  nearly  opposite  the  Propylaea,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  objects  seen  after  passing  through  the  gate* 
of  the  latter.  It  was  of  gigantic  size.  It  towered  even 
above  the  roof  of  tbe  Parthenon;  and  the  point  of  its 
spear  and  the  crest  of  its  helmet  were  visible  off  the 
promontory  of  Suniuin  to  ships  approaching  Athena. 
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(Pans.i.28.§2;cotnp.Herod.v.77.)  With  it*  pedestal 
it  must  have  stood  about  7 0 feet  high.  It*  position 
and  colossal  proportions  are  shown  in  an  ancient  coin 
of  Athens  figured  below  [p.  286],  containing  a rude 
representation  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  still  stand- 
ing in  a.  D.  395,  and  is  said  to  have  frightened  away 
Alaric  when  he  came  to  sack  the  Acropolis.  (Zosim. 
v.  6.)  The  exact  site  of  this  statue  is  now  well 
ascertained,  since  the  foundations  of  it*  pedestal 
have  been  discovered. 

(ii.)  A brazen  Quadriga , dedicated  from  the 
spoils  of  Chalcis,  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  a person, 
as  he  entered  the  Acropdis  through  the  Propylaen. 
(Herod,  v.  77 ; Pans.  i.  28.  § 2.) 

(iri.)  The  (iiganttnnuchia,  a composition  in 
sculpture,  stood  upon  the  southern  or  Cimonian 
wall,  and  just  above  the  Dionysiac  theatre  ; for 
Plutarch  relates  that  a violent  wind  precipitated 
into  the  Dionysiac  theatre  a Dionysus,  which  was 
one  of  the  figures  of  the  Gigantoinachia.  (Paus. 

L 25.  § 2 ; Plot.  Ant.  60.)  The  Gigantomachia 
was  one  of  four  compositions,  each  three  feet  in 
height,  dedicated  by  Attalus,  the  other  three  repre- 
senting the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons, 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  destruction  of  the  : 
Gauls  by  Attalu*.  (Paus.  1.  c.)  If  the  Giganto-  i 
mac hia  stood  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  southern  I 
wall,  we  may  conclude  that  the  three  other  com- 
positions were  ranged  in  a similar  manner  apon  the 
wall  towards  the  west,  and  probably  extended  as  far 
as  opposite  the  Parthenon.  Mr.  Penrose  relates  that 
south-east  of  the  Parthenon,  there  has  been  dis- 
covered upon  the  edge  of  the  Cimonian  wall  a plat- 
form of  Piraic  stone,  containing  two  plain  marble 
slabs,  which  are  perhaps  connected  with  these 
sculptures. 

(iv.)  Temple  of  Artemi*  Drauronia , standing 
between  the  Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon,  of  which 
the  foundations  have  been  recently  discovered.  (Paus. 
i.  23.  § 7.)  Near  it,  as  we  learn  from  Pan.sanias, 
was  a brazen  statue  of  the  Trojan  horse  (ftnrot 
Soipfiot),  from  which  Mcncstheus,  Teucer  and  the 
sons  of  Theseus  were  represented  looking  out  (y*tp- 
Kvrrovai).  From  other  authorities  we  learn  that 
spear*  projected  from  this  horse  (Hesych.  *.  v.  8oo- 
ptot  firwos  ; coinp.  Sovpetot  hnrot,  Kpinrrdv  au- 
wurxCtr  Sopv,  Kurip.  Troad.  14);  and  also  that  it 
was  of  colossal  size  (7mr»v  intuv tu>v  ptytdot  5 (tor 
6 Sovpiot,  Aristoph.  A v.  1128;  Hesych.  *.  p.  Kpiot 
ictkyoufptct).  The  basis  of  this  statue  has  also' 
been  discovered  with  an  inscription,  from  which  we 
learn  that  it  was  dedicated  by  Chae reden ius,  of  Code 
(a  quarter  in  the  city),  and  that  it  was  made  by 
Strongvlion.  (XcupfSripos  Evayyikov  in  Koikrjt 
avi&t jKtv.  2t poyyvkieav  twoiipTtv  • Zeitschrift  fur 
die  AlUrthumstcissenschafl,  1842,  p.  832.) 

(t.)  Temple,  of  Rome  and  A ugurtu*,  not  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  steed  about  90  feet  before  the 
eastern  front  of  the  Parthenon.  Leake  observes 
(p.  353,  seq.)  that  from  a portion  of  its  architrave 
still  in  existence,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  circular, 
23  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  order, 
and  about  50  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  a basement. 
An  inscription  found  upon  the  site  informs  us  that 
it  was  dedicated  by  the  Athenian  i>eople  dtq,  'Pcupg 
«ot  If 6cutt tp  Kalcrapt.  It  was  dedicated  to  Rome 
and  Augustus,  because  this  emperor  forbade  the 
provinces  to  raise  any  temple  to  him,  except  in  con- 
junction with  Rome.  (Suet.  Aug.  52.) 

In  following  Pausanias  through  tire  Acropolis,  wc 
must  suppose  that  he  turned  to  the  right  after 
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passing  through  the  Prnpylnea,  and  went  straight 
to  the  Parthenon;  tliat  from  the  Parthenon  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis ; and  re- 
turned along  the  northern  side,  passing  the  Erech- 
theium  and  the  statue  of  Athena  Promachua. 

IX.  Topoghapht  or  thk  Astt. 

Before  accompanying  Pausanias  in  his  route 
through  the  city,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the 
various  places  ami  monuments,  as  to  the  site  of 
which  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt.  These  are 
the  hills  Areiopngus,  Pnyx,  of  the  Nymphs  ami 
Museiutn;  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  the  Odeium 
of  llerodes  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Acropolis ; 
the  cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  with  the  fountain  Clep- 
sydra, and  the  cave  of  Aglaurus  on  the  northern  side 
ef  the  Acropolis;  the  temples  of  Theseus  and  of 
Zeus  Olympius ; the  Horologium  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes;  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicratcs; 
the  Stadium;  the  gateway  and  the  aqueduct  of  Ha- 
drian; and,  lastly,  the  Agora  and  the  Cenuneicus. 

A.  Place*  and  Monument*,  a*  to  the  site  of  xrhich 
there  i*  little  or  no  doubt. 

1.  The  Areiopagu*. 

The  Areiopagus  (A  "Apuas  irdyot),  or  Hill  of 
Ares,  was  the  rocky  height  opposite  the  western  end 
of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  was  separated  only 
by  some  hollow  ground.  Of  its  site  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  both  from  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
and  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  relates  that 
it  was  a height  over  against  the  Acropolis,  from 
which  the  Persians  assailed  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Acropolia  (Paus.  i.  28.  § 5;  Herod,  viii. 
52;  see  above,  p.  266,  a.)  According  to  tradition  it 
was  called  the  Hill  of  Ares,  because  Ares  was  brought 
to  trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods  by  Poseidon, 
on  account  of  his  murdering  Halirrhothins,  the  son 
of  the  latter.  The  spot  is  memorable  as  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Areiopagus  ( iv  'Apt up 
iraytp  &ov\h).  frequently  called  the  Upper  Council 
()}  iytt  jSooAfj),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
valley  below  the  hill.  The  Council  of  Areiojagus 
met  on  the  south-eastern  summit  of  the  rock.  There 
are  still  sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading 
up  to  the  hill  from  the  valley  of  th<*  Agora;  and  im- 
mediately above  the  steps  is  a bench  of  stones  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a quad- 
rangle, and  facing  the  south.  Here  the  Areiopagites 
sat,  as  judges,  in  the  open  air  (InraiBpioi  iSivd- 
Como,  Pollux,  viii.  118).  On  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  is  a raised  block.  Wordsworth  sup- 
j *isrs  these  blocks  to  be  the  two  rude  stones  which 
Pausanias  saw  here,  and  which  are  described  by 
Euripides  as  assigned,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  the 
other  to  the  criminal,  in  the  causes  which  were  tried 
in  this  court:— 

wv  8*  tit  "Aptiov  &x^ov  %*or  It  SIktjv  r* 
ftrrrj v,  lyw  piv  ddrtpov  kaSwv  faxtipov, 
rb  S'  ikk o ■trp*o€*ip'  fpr<p  %v  ’EpivtW. 

(Eurip.  Jph.  T.  961.)  Of  the  Council  itself  an  ac- 
count has  been  given  elsewhere.  ( Diet,  of  Ant 
s.  r.)  The  Areiopagus  possesses  peculiar  interest 
to  the  Christian  as  the  spot  from  which  the  Apoetle 
Paul  preached  to  the  men  of  Athens.  At  the  foot 
of  the  height  on  the  north-eastern  side  there  are 
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ruins  of  a small  church,  dedicated  to  S.  Dionysius 
the  Areii ipagite,  and  commemorating  his  conversion 
here  by  St  Paul.  (Act  A post.  xvii.  34.) 

At  tho  opposite  or  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
hill,  45  or  50  yards  distant  from  the  steps,  there 
is  a wide  chasm  in  the  rocks,  leading  to  a gloomy 
recess,  within  which  there  is  a fountain  of  very 
dark  water.  This  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  En- 
menides,  commonly  called  by  the  Athenians  the 
Scnmae  ( al  Stuval),  or  Venerable  Goddesses.  (Pa us. 
L 28.  § 6:  xds  vav  0«at  tv  'Aptly 

*dyy,  Dinareh.  c.  Dem.  p.  35,  lieiske.)  The  cavern 
itself  funned  the  temple,  with  probably  an  artificial 
construction  in  front.  Its  position  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Tragic  poets,  who  also  sjeak  of  the 
chasm  of  the  earth  (-wdyov  wap’  avrbv  ua 
aovrcu  x^oedr,  Eur.  Elect.  1271),  and  the  subter- 
ranean chamber  (ddAa/ioi  ....  irard  77/t,  Aesoh. 
Eumen.  1004,  seq.).  It  was  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  subterranean  nature  of  tho  sanctuary 
of  these  goddesses  that  torches  were  employed  in 
their  ceremonies.  **  Aeschylus  imagined  the  pro- 
cession which  escorted  the  Eumenidcs  to  this  their 
tcinple,  as  descending  the  rocky  steps  above  de- 
scribed from  the  platform  of  the  Areiopagus,  then 
winding  round  the  eastern  angle  of  that  hill,  and 
conducting  them  with  the  sound  of  music  and  the 
glare  of  torches  along  this  rocky  ravine  to  this  dark 
enclosure."  (Wordsworth.)  Within  the  sacred  en- 
closure was  the  monument  of  Oedipus.  (Paus.  i. 
28.  § 7.) 

Between  the  sanctuary  of  tho  Semnae  and  the 
lowest  gate  of  the  Acropolis  stood  the  heroum  of 
llesychus,  to  whom  a nun  was  immolated  before  the 
sacrifices  to  the  Eumenides.  (Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed. 
Col.  489.)  HU  descendants,  the  Hesychidiae,  were 
the  hereditary  priests  of  these  goddesses.  (Comp. 
MUller,  Eumenides,  p.  200,  seq.,  Engl.  Trans.) 
Near  the  same  spot  was  the  monument  of  Cylon, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  he  was  slain.  (Leake, 
p.  358.) 

2.  The  Pnyx. 

The  Pnyx  (Ilrif),  or  place  of  assembly  of  the 
Athenian  people,  formed  part  of  the  surface  of  a 
low  rocky  hill,  at  the  distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  Areiopagus  hilL  The  Pnyx 
may  be  best  described  as  an  area  fonnod  by  the 
segment  of  a circle,  which,  as  it  U very  nearly  equal 
to  a semicircle,  for  the  .sake  of  conciseness,  we  shall 
assume  as  such.  The  radius  of  this  semicircle  varies 
from  about  60  to  80  yards.  It  is  on  a sloping 
ground,  which  shelves  down  very  gently  toward  the 
hollow  of  the  ancient  agora,  which  was  at  its  foot 
on  the  NE.  The  chord  of  this  semicircle  is  the 
highest  part  of  this  slope;  the  middle  of  its  arc  is 
the  lowest;  and  this  hist  point  of  the  curve  is  cased 
by  a terras  wall  of  huge  polygonal  blocks,  and  of 
r.i>out  15  feet  in  depth  at  the  centre:  this  terras 
wall  prevents  the  soil  of  the  slope  from  lapsing  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  agora  beneath  it.  The  chord 
of  this  semicircle  is  formed  by  a line  of  rock,  verti- 
cally hewn,  so  as  to  present  to  the  spectator,  stand- 
ing in  the  area,  the  face  of  a flat  wall.*  In  the 
middle  point  of  this  wall  of  rock,  and  projecting 
from,  and  applied  to  it,  is  a solid  rectangular  block, 


* Hence  it  is  aptly  compared  by  Mure  to  a theatre, 

the  shell  of  which,  instead  of  curving  upwards, 
slopes  downwards  from  the  orchestra. 
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i hewn  from  the  same  rock."  (Wordsworth.)  This 
is  the  celebrated  Bema  (di^ui),  or  pulpit,  often 
called  “ the  Stone  " (A  Aldos,  comp,  iv  dyopd  vpbt 
t*>  AlSy,  plot  Solon , 25),  from  whence  the  orators 
addressed  the  multitude  in  the  semicircular  area  le- 
fore  them.  The  betna  looks  towards  the  NE^  that 
is,  towards  the  agora.  It  is  1 1 feet  broad,  rising 
from  a graduated  bn*is : the  summit  is  broken : but 
the  present  height  is  about  20  feet.  It  was  acce*- 
sible  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  orator  by  a flight 
of  steps.  As  the  destinies  of  Athens  were  swayed 
by  the  orators  from  this  pulpt,  the  term  “ the 
stone"  is  familiarly  used  as  a figure  of  the  gorern- 


A.  The  Bern*.  C.  Rock-cut  wall. 

B.  Semicircular  edge  of  D.  Kemaiua  of  ancient 

the  Pnyx.  Bema  ? 


ment  of  the  state  : and  the  “ master  of  the  stone" 
indicates  the  ruling  statesman  of  the  day  (Swm 
Kpurtl  vvv  ruv  At  Bov  too  ’r  rp  rvtcvl,  Aristopb. 
Pax.  680;  comp.  Acham.  683,  Tkesmoph.  528, 
scq.)  The  position  of  the  bema  commanded  a view 
of  the  Propylaea  and  the  other  magnificent  edifices 
of  the  Acropolis,  while  beneath  it  was  the  city 
itself  studded  with  monuments  of  Athenian  glory. 
The  Athenian  orators  frequently  roused  the  national 
feelings  of  their  audience  by  pointing  to  “ tint 
Propylaea  there,”  and  to  the  other  splendid  build- 
ings, which  they  had  in  view  from  the  Pnyx. 
(TlpoiruAcua  tovto,  Hesych.  t.  r.;  Dem.  c.  Androt . 
pp.  597,  617  ; Aesch.  de.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  253.) 

The  position  and  form  of  the  remains  that  have 
been  just  described  agree  so  perfectly  with  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  respecting  the  Pnyx 
(see  authorities  quoted  by  Leake,  p.  179),  that  it  » 
surprising  that  there  should  ever  have  been  any 
doubt  of  their  identity.  Yet  Spon  took  them  for 
those  of  the  Areiopagus.  Wheler  was  in  doubt 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Areiopagus  or  the 
Odeium,  and  Stuart  regarded  them  as  those  of  the 
theatre  of  Uegilla.  Their  true  identity  was  fir>t 
pointed  out  by  Chandler ; and  no  subsequent  writer 
has  entertained  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  Pnyx  appears  to  have  been  under  the  especial 
protection  of  Zeus.  In  the  wall  of  rock,  on  either  side 
of  the  bema,  are  several  niches  for  votive  offerings. 
In  clearing  away  the  earth  below,  several  of  these 
offerings  were  discovered,  consisting  of  lias- reliefs  re- 
presenting different  parts  of  the  body  in  white  marble, 
and  dedicated  to  Zeus  the  Supreme  (Ait  'T^ltrry). 
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Rome  of  them  an;  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
(Leake,  p.  183 ; Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  402.) 

The  area  of  the  Pnyx  contained  about  12,000 
square  yards,  and  could  therefore  easily  accommo- 
date the  whole  of  the  Atlienian  citizens.  The  re- 
mark of  an  ancient  grammarian,  that  it  was  con- 
st rue  ted  with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times  (ward 
tV  waAcudy  dirAdrirra,  Bollux,  viii.  132),  is  borne 
out  by  the  existing  remains.  We  know  moreover 
that  it  was  not  provided  with  scats  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  wooden  benches  in  the  first  row. 
(Aristoph.  A chnm.  25.)  Hence  the  assembled  citi- 
zens either  stood  or  sat  on  the  hare  ruck  (xeyiaf, 
Aristoph.  Vcsp.  43);  and  accordingly  the  Sausage- 
seller,  when  he  seeks  to  undermine  the  popularity  of 
Cleon,  offers  a cushion  to  the  demus.  (Aristoph 
K'fuit.  783.)  It  was  not  provided,  Uke  the  theatres, 
with  any  species  of  awning  to  protect  the  assembly 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun;  and  this  was  doubtless 
one  reason  why  the  assembly  was  held  at  day-break. 
(Mure,  voL  ii.  p.  63.) 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a traveller  who  mounts 
the  bema  of  the  Pnyx  may  safely  say,  what  perhaps 
cannot  be  said  with  equal  certainty  of  any  other 
spot,  and  uf  any  other  body  of  great  men  in  antiquity : 
Here  have  stood  Demosthenes,  Pericles,  Themis  lodes, 
Aristides,  and  Solon  This  remark,  however,  would 
ix<  be  true  in  it*  full  extent  if  we  were  to  give  cre- 
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dence  to  a passage  of  Plutarch  ( Them.  19),  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made.  Plutarch  relates 
that  the  bema  originally  looked  towards  the  sea,  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  removed  by  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants so  as  to  face  the  land,  because  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  the  democracy,  while  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  was  favourable  to  the  oligarchy 
But  from  no  [.art  uf  the  present  Pnyx  could  the  sea 
be  seen,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  existing  remains, 
that  it  is  of  much  more  andent  dale  than  the  age  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  incredible 
that  a work  of  such  gigantic  proportions  should  have 
been  erected  by  the  Thirty,  who  never  even  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  the  citizeus.  And  even  if 
they  had  effected  such  a change  in  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  citizens,  would  not  the  latter,  in  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy,  have  returned  to  the 
former  site?  We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
rejecting  the  whole  story  along  with  Forchhammer 
and  Mure,  and  of  regarding  it  with  the  latter  writer 
as  one  of  the  many  anecdotes  of  what  may  be  called 
the  moral  and  political  mythology  of  Greece,  invented 
to  give  zest  to  the  narrative  of  interesting  events,  or 
the  actions  and  characters  of  illostrious  men. 

Wordsworth,  however,  accepts  Plutarch's  story, 
and  points  oat  remains  which  he  considers  to  be  those 
of  the  ancient  I*nyx  a little  behind  the  present  bema 
It  is  true  tliat  there  is  behind  the  existing  bema,  and 
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on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  an  esplanade  and  terrace, 
which  has  evidently  been  artiticially  levelled;  and 
umr  one  of  its  extremities  are  appearances  on  the 
ground  which  have  been  supposed  to  betoken  the 
existence  of  m former  bema.  It  has  been  usually 
staled,  in  refutation  of  this  hypothesis,  tliat  not  cveu 
from  this  higher  spot  could  the  sea  be  seen,  because 
the  city  wall  ran  across  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  would 
have  effectually  interrupted  any  view  of  the  sea;  but 
this  answer  is  not  sufficient,  since  we  have  brought 
forward  reasons  for  believing  that  this  was  not  the 
direction  of  the  ancient  wall.  This  esplanade,  how- 
ever, is  so  much  smaller  than  the  present  Pnyx,  tliat 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  tliat  it  could  ever  have 
been  used  as  the  ordinary  assembly  of  the  citizens; 
and  it  is  much  more  probable  tliat  it  served  for  pur- 
prwes  connected  with  the  great  assembly  in  the  Pnyx 
below,  being  perliaps  covered  in  port  with  buildings 
or  booths  for  the  convenience  of  the  Frvtanes,  scribes, 
and  other  public  functionaries.  Mure  calls  attention 
to  a passage  in  Aristophanes,  where  allusion  is  made 
to  such  appendages  (tJj*>  niKiu  waoav  *al  Taj 
om jraj  *a.  raj  Siafyijoai,  Thcsnt.  659); 

and  though  the  Pnyx  is  here  used  in  burlesque 
application  to  the  The»mophorium,  where  the  female 
assemblies  were  held,  this  circumstance  does  not 
destroy  the  point  of  the  allusion.  (Mure,  vol.  iL 
p.  319.) 

The  whole  rock  of  the  Pnyx  was  thickly  inha- 
bited in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  flattened  and  cut  in 


all  directions.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
point  out  [see  above,  p.  261,  b.]  that  even  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  houses. 

3 Bill  of  the  Nymph*. 

This  hill,  which  lay  a little  to  the  NW.  of  the 
Pnyx,  used  to  be  identified  with  the  celebrated  Lyca- 
bettus,  which  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  outside  the  walls ; but  its  proper  name  has  been 
restored  to  it,  from  an  inscription  found  on  its 
summit.  (Bockh,  I user.  no.  453;  Buss,  in  Kunst- 
blatt , 1837,  p.  39 1 .) 

4.  The  Museium. 

The  Museium  (rb  Moi/acio*)  was  the  hill  to  the 
SW.  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
an  intervening  valley.  It  is  only  a little  lower  than 
the  Acropolis  itself.  It  is  described  by  Pansanias 
(i.  25.  § 8)  as  a hill  within  the  city  walls,  opposite 
the  Acropolis,  where  the  poet  Musaeua  was  buried, 
and  where  a monument  was  erected  to  a certain 
Syrian,  whose  name  Pausanias  docs  not  mentis. 
There  are  still  remains  of  this  monument,  from  the 
inscriptions  upon  which  we  learn  that  it  was  the 
monument  of  Philopappus,  the  grandson  of  Antio- 
chus,  who,  having  been  deposed  by  Vespasian,  came 
to  Rome  with  his  two  sons,  Epiphanes  and  Callini- 
cus.  {Diet,  of  Binrjr.  vol.  I.  p.  194.]  K pi  phones 
was  the  father  of  Philopappus,  who  had  become  an 
Attic  citizen  of  the  demus  Besa,  and  he  is  evidently 
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the  Syrian  to  whom  Pansaniaa  alludes.  “This 
monument  was  built  in  a form  slightly  concave 
towards  the  front.  The  chord  of  the  curve  was  about 
30  feet  in  length : in  front  it  presented  three  niches 
between  four  pilasters;  the  central  niche  was  wider 
than  the  two  lateral  ones,  concave  and  with  a semi- 
circular top;  the  others  were  quadrangular.  A 
seated  statue  in  the  central  niche  was  obviously  that 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  monument  was  erected. 
An  inscription  below  the  niche  shows  that  he  was 
named  Phiiopappus,  son  of  Epiphanes,  of  the  demus 
B«sa  ( 4»iA<f  irawiros  ‘Ewuptb'ovi  Biprcufrff).  On  the 
right  hand  of  this  statue  was  a king  Antiochus,  son 
of  a king  Antiochus,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tion below  it  (fkurtAtus  ’A rrloxos  fkurlktwi  ’ArriS- 
X<w).  In  the  niche  on  the  other  side  was  seated 
Seleucus  Nicator  (flotriAcu*  ScAcuxo;  ‘Arnd^ou 
NufttT«p).  On  the  pilaster  to  the  right  of  Pbilo- 
pappus  of  Bean  is  the  inscription  c.ivuvs  c,  f.  pab 
(i.  e.  Caius  Julius,  Caii  Alias,  Fabii)  antiochvs 

PHILOFArrVB,  COS.  F1EATLK  ARVALIS,  ALLECTV8 
INTER  PRAKTORIOS  All  IMP.  CAESABE  NERVA 
TKAIAKO  OPTVMO  AVOV8TO  GERMAN  ICO  DACICO. 
On  that  to  the  left  of  Phiiopappus  was  inscribed 
Batnkcvs  'Aft/ox®*  ♦lAdvomroj.  &aalk*tas  ’Ewi- 
tp&yous,  rov  ’Akt^xoi/.  Between  the  niches  and 
the  base  of  the  monument,  there  is  a representation 
in  high  relief  of  the  triumph  of  a Roman  emperor 


rimilar  to  that  on  the  arch  of  Titns  at  Rome. 
The  part  of  the  monument  now  remaining  consists 
of  the  centra]  and  eastern  niches,  with  remains 
of  the  two  pilasters  on  that  side  of  the  centre.  The 
statues  in  two  of  the  niches  still  remain,  but  without 
heads,  and  otherwise  imperfect ; the  figures  of  the 
triumph,  in  the  lower  compartment,  are  not  much 
bettor  preserved.  This  monument  appears,  from 
Spun  and  Wheler,  to  have  been  nearly  in  the  same 
state  in  1676  as  it  is  at  present;  and  it  is  to  Ciriaco 
H ’Ancona,  who  visited  Athens  two  centuries  earlier, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  a knowledge  of  the  deficient 
parts  of  the  monument.”  (Leake,  p.  494,  seq.; 
comp.  Stuart,  vol.  iii.  c.  5;  Prokesch,  Dtnhrurdiy- 
/•eiten,  vol.  ii.  p.  383 ; Bockh,  Inter,  no.  362 ; Orelli, 
Inter,  no.  800.) 

Of  the  fortress,  which  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  erected 
on  the  Musciom  in  it.  c.  229  (Pans.  i.  25.  §8; 
Plut.  Demetr.  34),  all  trace  has  disappeared. 

There  must  have  been  many  houses  on  the 
Museium,  for  the  western  side  of  the  hill  b almost 
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covered  with  traces  of  buildings  cut  in  the  recks, 
and  the  remains  of  stairs  are  visible  in  several  placw, 
— another  proof  that  the  ancient  city  wall  did  not 
run  along  the  top  of  thb  hilL  [See  above,  p.  261.] 
There  are  also  found  on  this  spot  some  well*  and 
cisterns  of  a circular  form,  hollowed  out  in  the  rwk. 
and  enlarging  towards  the  base.  At  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  Acropolis,  there  are 
three  ancient  excavations  in  the  rock ; that  in  the 
middle  b of  an  irregular  form,  and  the  other  two 
are  eleven  feet  square.  One  of  them  leads  toward* 
another  subterraneous  chamber  of  a circular  form, 
twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  diminbLit'g 
towards  the  top,  in  the  shape  of  a bell.  These 
excavations  are  sometimes  calk'd  ancient  baths,  and 
sometimes  prisons : hence  u*«e  of  them  b said  to  hare 
been  the  prison  of  Socrates. 

5.  The  Dionystac  Theatre. 

The  stone  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  commenced  in 
b.  c.  500,  but  was  not  completely  finished  till  n.  c 
340,  during  the  financial  administration  of  Lycurgas. 
(Paus.  i.  29.  § 16;  Plut.  Vii.X.Orat.  pp.841,852.) 
A theatre,  however,  might,  as  a Gothic  church,  be 
used  for  centuries  without  being  quite  finished; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  the  stone 
theatre  that  all  the  great  productions  of  the  Grecian 
drama  were  performed.  Thb  theatre  by  beneath 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  near  it*  east- 
ern extremity.  The  middle  of  it  was  excavated 
out  of  the  rock,  and  its  extremities  were  supported 
by  solid  piers  of  masonry.  The  rows  of  seat*  were 
in  the  form  of  curves,  rising  one  above  another: 
the  diameter  increased  with  the  ascent.  Two 
of  seats  at  the  top  of  the  theatre  ore  now  visible ; 
but  the  rest  are  concealed  by  the  accumulation  of 
soil.  The  accurate  dimensions  of  the  theatre  caniwl 
now  be  ascertained.  Its  termination  at  the  summit 
b evident ; but  to  what  extent  it  descended  into 
the  valley  cannot  be  traced.  From  the  summit  to 
the  hollow  below,  which  may,  however,  be  higher 
than  the  ancient  orchestra,  the  slope  b about 
feet  in  length.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it 
must  have  been  sufficiently  Large  to  have  accom- 
modated the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citizens,  *s 
well  as  the  strangers  who  flocked  to  the  DionrsfC 
festival.  It  lias  been  supposed  from  a passage  rf 
Plato,  that  the  theatre  was  capable  of  containing 
more  than  30,000  spectators,  since  Socrates  speaking 
of  Agnthon’s  dramatic  victory  in  the  theatre  *a« 
that  44  hb  glory  was  manifested  in  the  presence  d 
more  than  three  myriads  of  Greeks”  («ju$o*V 
iytvtTO  lit  fxapTuai  riiv  ‘Ewijvu'v  wk tow  If  rpif- 
fxupiots,  Plat.  Symp.  p.  175,  e.)  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  the^e  words  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  since  the  term  “ three  myriads  " appears  to 
have  been  used  as  a round  number  to  signify  the 
whole  body  of  adult  Athenian  citizens.  Thus  He- 
rodotus (v.  97)  says  that  Aristagoras  deceived  three 
myriads  of  Athenians,  and  Aristophanes  ( EccL  1132) 
employs  the  words  wokirtiy  w At  tor  If  rpto/Avpitv*  ex- 
actly in  the  same  sense. 

The  magnificence  of  the  theatre  is  attested  b* 
Dicaearchtis,  who  describes  it  as  44  the  most  beau- 
tiful theatre  in  the  world,  worthy  of  mention,  great 
and  wonderful  * (»$«  t«i>  4v  ttJ  olKov/xirt)  xdA- 
AtoTov  Qtarpor,  a(i6koyuy,  piya  koI  Qavfuvrri*, 
Dicaearch.  Bios  tt)j  'EAAtfSot,  p.  1 40.)  * The 

* Many  writers,  whom  Wordsworth  has  followed, 
have  changed  udt  r)v  into  but  thb  emend*  • 
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spectators  sat  io  the  open  air,  but  probably  protected 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  an  awning,  and  from 
their  elevated  seats  they  had  a distinct  view  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  peaked  bills  of  Salamis  in  the  horizon. 
Above  them  rose  the  Parthenon,  and  the  other 
buildings  of  the  Acropolis,  so  that  they  sat  under 
the  shadow  of  the  ancestral  gods  of  their  country. 
The  position  of  the  spectators,  as  sitting  under  the 
temple  of  Athena,  and  the  statue  of  the  Zeus  of  the 
Citadel  (Ztl/s  IJoAittk,  Paus,  i.  24.  § 4),  is  evi- 
dently alluded  to  by  Aeschylus  (£u men.  997,  seq.), 
to  which  passage  Wordsworth  has  directed  atten- 
tion : — 

X*ip* f'  chrriK&s  Atw?, 
txrap  f)ptvot  A tbs, 
nap#*  vou  (fit  A as  < ptAoi 
auKf>poi'ovm-(s  b \p6v<p. 
noAXaSor  5’  (nth  irrtpots 
brras  &(rrcu  trarhp. 


Above  the  upper  seats  of  the  theatre  and  the  Ci- 
monian  wall  of  the  Acropolis  is  a grotto  (ew^Aaro*'), 
which  was  converted  into  a small  temple  by  Thra- 
syllus, a victorious  choragns,  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  his  chorus,  b.  c.  320,  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  upon  it.  Hence  it  is  usually  called  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Thrasyllus.  Within  the  ca- 
vern were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  destroying 
the  children  of  Niobe ; and  upon  the  entablature  of 
the  temple  was  a colossal  figure  of  Dionysus.  This 
figure  is  now  in  the  British  Museum;  but  it  lias  lost 
its  head  and  arms.  Pausanias  (i.  21.  § 3),  in  his 
description  of  the  cavern,  speaks  of  a tripod  above  it, 
without  mentioning  the  statue  of  Dionysus;  but 
there  is  a hole  sunk  in  the  Up  of  the  statue,  in  which 


tion  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  exceedingly  impro- 
bable,became  Odea  were  very  rare  in  Greece  at  the  time 
when  Dicaearchus  wrot  e.  The  word  if*  may  have  been 
introduced  by  the  cxcerptor  to  indicate  that  the  theatre 
described  by  Dicaearchus  was  not  in  existence  in 
his  time ; or  it  may  have  been  used  by  Dicaearchus 
himself  instead  of  i<rr\  according  to  a well-known 
use  of  the  Attic  writers.  (Seo  Kuhr,  ad  Ice.) 
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was  probably  inserted  the  tripod.  The  custom  of 
supporting  tripods  by  statues  was  not  uncommon. 
(Leuke,  p.  186;  Vaux,  Antiq.  in  British  Museum, 
p.  114.)  This  cavern  was  subsequently  converted 
into  the  church  of  Panaghfa  Spilidtissa,  or  the  Holy 
Virgin  of  the  Grotto;  and  was  used  as  such  when 
Dodwell  visited  Athens.  It  is  now,  however,  a 
simple  cave;  and  the  temple  and  the  church  are 
both  in  ruins.  A large  fragment  of  the  architrave 
of  the  temple,  with  a part  of  the  inscription  upon  it, 
is  now  lying  upon  the  slope  of  the  theatre ; it  has 
been  hewn  into  a drinking  trough.  (Wordsworth, 
p.  90.)  The  cave  is  about  34  feet  in  length,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  20  feet.  The  entire  height  of 
the  monument  of  Thrasyllus  is  29  feet  5 inches, 
(Stuart.) 

Above  the  monument  are  two  columns,  which 
evidently  did  not  form  part  of  the  building.  Their 
triangular  summits  supported  tripods,  dedicated  by 
choragi  who  had  gained  prizes  in  the  theatre  below. 
A little  to  the  west  of  the  cave  is  a large  rectangular 
niche,  in  which  no  doubt  a statue  once  stood. 


THEATRE  OF  DIONYSUS,  FROM  COIN. 

A brass  coin  of  Athens  in  the  British  Museum 
gives  a representation  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  viowed 
from  below.  The  seats  for  the  spectators  are  dis- 
tinctly seen,  together  with  the  Cimonian  wall  of  the 
Acropolis;  and  above,  the  Parthenon  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Propylaea  on  the  left.  The  artist  has  also 
represented  the  cave  between  the  theatre  and  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  described  nltove,  together  with 
other  smaller  excavations,  of  which  traces  still  exist. 
The  same  subject  is  also  represented  on  a vase  found 
at  Aulis,  on  which  appear  the  theatre,  the  monument 
of  Thrasyllus,  the  tripodial  columns,  and  above  them 
the  polygonal  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  crowned  by  the 
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Parthenon.  It  seems  that  this  point  of  view  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  ancients.  Dicaearch us  alludes 
to  this  view,  when  he  speaks  (I.  c.)  of  **  the  magni- 
ficent temple  of  Athena,  called  the  Parthenon,  rising 
above  the  theatre,  and  striking  the  spectator  with 
admiration."  (Leake,  p.  183,  seq. ; Dodwell,  vol.  i. 
p.  299 ; Wordsworth,  p.  89,  seq.) 

6.  The  Odeium  of  II erodes  or  Reg  ilia. 

The  Odeium  or  Music-theatre*  of  Regilla  also  lay 
beneath  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  but  at  its 
western  extremity.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  by  Herod es  Atticus,  who  called  it  the 
Odeium  of  Regilla  in  honour  of  his  deceased  wife.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias  in  his  description  of 
Athens,  who  explains  the  omission  in  a subsequent 
part  of  his  work  by  the  remark  that  it  was  not  com- 
menced at  the  time  he  wrote  his  first  book.  (Paua.vii. 
20.  § 3.)  Pausanias  remarks  (t  c.)  that  it  surpassed 
all  other  Odeia  in  Greece,  as  well  in  dimensions  as 
in  other  respects;  and  its  roof  of  cedar  wood  was 
particularly  admired.  (Philostr.  ViLSoph.  ii.  1.  § 5.) 
The  length  of  its  diameter  within  the  walls  was 
about  240  feet,  and  it  is  calculated  to  have  fur- 
nished accommodation  for  about  6000  persons.  There 
are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  building;  but, 
“ in  spite  of  their  extent,  good  preservation,  and  the 
massive  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  they 
have  a poor  appearance,  owing  to  the  defects  of  the 
Roman  stylo  of  architecture,  especially  of  the  rows 
of  small  and  apparently  useless  arches  with  which 
the  more  solid  portions  of  the  masonry  nre  per- 
forated, and  the  consequent  number  of  insignificant 
parts  into  which  it  is  thus  subdivided.”  (Mure,  vol. 
ii.  p.  91.)  It  is  surprising  that  Stuart  should  have 
supposed  the  remains  of  this  comparatively  small 
Roman  building  to  be  those  of  the  great  Dionysiac 
theatre,  in  which  the  dramas  of  the  Athenian  poets 
were  performed. 

7.  have  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  and  Fountain  of 
Clepsydra. 

The  Cave  of  Apollo  and  Fan,  more  usually 
called  the  Cave  of  Pan,  lay  at  the  base  of  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  Acropolis.  It  is  described  by  He- 
rodotus (vi.  105)  as  situated  below  the  Acropolis, 
and  by  Pausanias  (i.  28.  § 4)  as  a little  below  the 
Propylaea,  with  a spring  of  water  near  it.  The 
worship  of  Apollo  in  this  cave  was  probably  of  great 
antiquity.  Here  he  is  mid  to  have  had  connection 
with  Crettsa,  the  mother  of  Ion ; and  hence  the  cave 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  “ Ion  " of  Euripides. 
(Paus.  l.c. ; Eurip.  Ion,  506,  955,  &c.)  The  wor- 
ship of  Pan  in  this  cave  was  not  introduced  till  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  consequence  of  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Athenians  on  that  occasion. 
His  statue  was  dedicated  by  Miltiadcs,  and  Simonides 
wrote  the  inscription  for  it.  (Siinonid.  Reliqu,  p. 
1 76,  ed.  Schneidewin.)  A statue  of  Pan,  now  in  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge,  was  discovered  in  a 
garden  a little  below  the  cave,  and  may  possibly  be 

* An  Odeium  (»6«7of)  was,  in  its  form  and  ar- 
rangements, very  similar  to  a theatre,  from  which 
it  differed  chiefly  by  being  roofed  over,  in  order 
to  retain  the  sound.  It  appears  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally designed  chiefly  for  musical  rehearsals,  in 
subordination  to  the  great  choral  performances  in 
the  theatre,  and  consequently  a much  smaller  space 

was  required  for  the  audience. 
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the  identical  figure  dedicated  by  Miltiades.  The 
cave  measures  about  18  feet  iu  length,  30  in  height, 
and  15  in  depth.  There  are  two  excavated  ledges 
cut  in  the  rock,  on  which  we  may  suppose  statues  of 
the  two  d itics  to  have  stood,  and  also  numerous 
niches  and  holes  for  the  reception  of  votive  offerings. 

The  fountain  near  the  cave,  of  which  Pausanias 
does  not  mention  the  name,  was  called  Clepsydra 
(KAci^oSpa),  more  anciently  Empedo  (*£**«•&).  It 
derived  the  name  of  Clepsydra  from  its  being  »up- 
!*>>ed  to  have  had  a subterraneous  communication 
with  the  harbour  of  Phalcrunu  ( Aristoph.  Lysistr. 
912,  SchoL  ad  loc.,  ad  Vesp.  853,  Av.  1694;  lie- 
sych.*.rr.  KA«^u5pa,  KAe'ltipfrmov,  IlcSw.)  **  The 
only  access  to  this  fountain  is  from  the  enclosed 
platform  of  the  Acropolis  above  it.  The  approach  to 
it  is  at  the  north  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  Propy- 
laea. Here  wc  begin  to  descend  a flight  of  forty- 
seven  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  but  partially  cased  with 
slabs  of  marble.  The  descent  is  arched  over  with 
brick,  and  opens  out  into  a small  subterranean  chapel, 
with  niches  cut  in  its  sides.  In  the  chapel  is  a well, 
surmounted  with  a peristomium  of  marble:  below 
which  is  the  water  now  at  a distance  of  about  30  feet.* 
(Wordsworth.)  This  flight  of  steps  is  seen  in  the 
annexed  coin  from  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the 
cave  of  Pan  is  represented  at  the  foot,  and  the  statue 
of  Athena  Proinaehus  and  the  Parthenon  at  the 
summit.  The  obverse  is  the  size  of  the  coin  : the 
reverse  is  enlarged. 


COIN  SHOWING  THE  CAVE  OF  PAX,  THE  PAR- 
THENON AND  ATHENA  PROMACHUS. 


6.  The  Aglaurium. 

The  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus,  one  of  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  Cecrops,  was  also  a cavern  situated  in  the 
northern  face  of  the  Acropolis.  It  is  evident  freon 
several  passages  in  the  Ion  of  Euripides  (8,  296, 
506, 953, 1413)  that  theAglaurium  was  in  some  pert 
of  the  precipices  called  the  Long  Rocks,  which  ran 
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eastward  of  the  grotto  of  Pan.  [See  atxive,  p.  266,  h.] 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot  from  which  Aglaurus 
ana  her  sister  Hem  threw  themsehes  from  the  rocks 
of  the  Acropolis,  upon  opening  the  chest  which  con- 
tained Erichthonius  (Pans.  i.  18.  § 2);  and  it  was 
also  near  this  sanctuary  that  the  Persians  gained 
access  to  the  Acropolis.  (Herod,  viii.  35.)  We 
learn  from  Pau>anios  that  the  care  was  situated  at 
the  steepest  part  of  the  hill,  which  is  also  described 
by  Herodotus  as  precipitous  at  this  i«*int.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  60  yards  to  the  cast  of  the  cave  of  Pan 
and  at  the  base  of  a precipice  is  a remarkable  cavern; 
and  40  yards  further  in  the  same  direction,  there  is 
another  cave  much  smaller,  immediately  under  the 
wall  of  the  citadel,  and  only  a few  yards  distant  from 
the  northern  portico  of  the  Erechtheium.  In  die  latter 
there  are  thirteen  niches,  which  prove  it  to  have 
been  a consecrated  spot ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  the  larger  was  also  a sanctuary,  though  niches 
are  not  equally  apparent,  in  consequence  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock  not  being  so  well  preserved  as  in  the 
smaller  cavern.  One  of  these  two  caves  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Aglaurium.  Leake  conjectured,  from 
the  account  of  a stratagem  of  Peisistratus,  that  Uiere 
was  a communication  from  the  Aglaurium  to  the 
platform  of  the  citodeL  After  Peisistratus  had 
seized  the  citadel,  his  next  object  was  to  disarm  the 
Athenians.  With  this  view  he  summoned  the 
Athenians  in  the  Anacdum,  which  was  to  the  west 
of  the  Aglaurium  While  he  was  addressing  them, 
they  laid  down  their  arms,  which  were  seized  by  the 
jmrtizans  of  Peisistratus  and  conveyed  into  the 
Aglaurium,  apparently  with  the  view  of  being  carried 
iuto  the  citadel  itself.  (Polyaen.  i.  21.)  Now  this 
conjecture  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an 
ancient  flight  of  stairs  near  the  Erechtheium,  leading 
into  the  cavern,  and  from  thenre  passing  downwards 
through  a deep  cleft  in  the  rock,  nearly  parullcl  in  its 
direction  to  the  outer  wall,  and  opening  out  in  the 
face  of  the  cliff  a little  below  the  foundation.  [See 
above,  p.  268,  a.]  It  would  therefore  appear  that  this 
cave,  the  smaller  of  the  two  above  mentioned,  was 
the  Agraulium,  the  access  to  which  from  the  Acro- 
poKs  was  close  to  the  northern  portico  of  the  Erech- 
theium, which  led  into  the  sanctuary  of  Pandrosns, 
tln»  only  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  Cecrops  who 
remained  faithful  to  her  trust.  Leake  conjectures 
that  the  Aglaurium,  which  is  never  described  a s a 
temple,  but  only  as  a sanctuary  or  sacred  enclosure, 
was  used  in  a more  extended  signification  to  com- 
prehend both  caves,  one  being  more  especially  sacred 
to  Aglaurus  and  the  other  to  her  sister  Herse.  The 
position  of  the  Aglaurium,  as  near  the  rave  of  Pan, 
and  in  front  of  the  Erechtheium  and  Parthenon 
riaAAaJos  raw*'),  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following 
passage  of  Euripides  (/or»,  506,  aeq.),  where  the 
peuepai  probably  refer  to  the  flight  cf 

steps:  — 

2a  rjavj>s  datcfjfjurra  Kal 
xa+>av\i(ov<7a  vtrpa 
paxpeus, 

Iva  x°P°us  <rr*l€ovtr i woSo ~lv 
'\ypavKov  k 6pai  rplyovoi 
aril ia  x^°*P^  *pb  riaAAdBoi  vauv. 
Wordsworth  (p.  87)  conjectures,  with  some  proba- 
bility, that  it  may  have  been  by  the  same  secret 
communication  that  the  Persians  got  into  the 
Acropolis. 

According  to  one  tradition  Aglaurus  precipitated 
herself  from  the  Acropolis,  as  a sacrifice,  to  save 
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her  country ; and  it  was  probably  on  this  account 
tliat  the  Athenian  ephebi,  on  receiving  their  first 
suit  of  armour,  were  accustomed  to  take  an  oath 
in  the  Aglaurium,  that  they  would  defend  their 
country  to  the  last.  (Dem.  de  Fal*.  I.eg.  p.  438  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  105;  Philostr.  Y’it.  A poll.  iv.  21; 
Hermann,  Griech.  StaatsalUrth.  § 123.  n.  7.) 

9.  The  Theseium. 

The  Theseium  (©TjfreTov),  or  temple  of  Thesens, 
is  the  best  preserved  of  ul)  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Athens.  It  is  situated  on  a height  in  the  NW.  of 
the  city,  north  of  the  Areiopagus,  and  near  the  gym- 
nasium of  Ptolemy.  (Pans.  i.  17.  § 2;  Plut.  The*. 
36.)  It  was  at  the  same  time  a temple  and  a tomb, 
having  been  built  to  receive  the  bones  of  Theseus, 
which  Cimon  had  brought  from  Sevres  to  Athens  in 
b.  c.  469.  (Thuc.  i.  98;  Pint.  Cim.  8,  The*.  36; 
Diod.  iv.  62  ; Pans.  1.  c.)  The  temple  appears  to 
have  been  commenced  in  the  same  year,  and,  al- 
lowing five  years  for  its  completion,  was  probably 
finished  about  465.  It  is,  therefore,  about  thirty 
years  older  than  the  Parthenon.  It  possessed  the 
privilege  of  an  asylum,  in  which  runaway  slaves,  in 
particular,  were  accustomed  to  take  refuge.  (Diod. 
/.  c.;  Pint.  The*.  1.  c.,  de  Exil.  17;  Hesych.,  Etym. 
M.  *.  v.  0i|ff*«K.)  Its  sacred  enclosure  was  so  large 
as  to  serve  sometimes  as  a place  of  military  assem- 
bly. (Thuc.  vi.  61.) 

The  Temple  of  Thesens  was  built  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  stands  upon  an  artificial  foundation 
formed  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  limestone. 
Its  architecture  ia  of  the  Doric  order.  It  is  a 
Peripteral  Hexastyle,  that  is,  it  is  surrounded  with 
columns,  and  has  six  at  each  front.  There  are 
thirteen  columns  on  each  of  the  flanks,  including 
thusc  at  the  angles,  which  are  also  reckoned  among 
those  of  the  front,  so  that  the  number  of  columns 
surrounding  the  temple  is  thirty-four.  The  stylobate 
is  two  feet  four  inches  high,  and  has  only  two  steps, 
instead  of  three,  a fact  which  Stuart  accounts  for 
by  the  fact  of  the  temple  being  an  heroum.  The 
total  length  of  the  temple  on  the  npper  step  of  the 
stylobate  is  104  feet,  and  its  total  breadth  45  feet, 
or  more  accurately  104  23  and  45  01 1 respectively. 
(Penrose.)  Its  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  sty- 
lobate to  the  summit  of  the  pediment  is  33  J feet. 
It  consists  of  a cella  having  a pronaos  or  prodoinus 
to  the  east,  and  an  opisthodoinus  or  posticnm  to  the 
west.  The  pronaos  and  opisthodomus  were  each 
separated  from  the  ambulatory  of  the  peristyle  by 
two  columns,  and  perhaps  a railing,  which  may 
have  united  the  two  columns  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  antae  at  the  end  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
walls  of  the  cella.  The  cella  is  40  feet  in  length, 
tbo  pronaos,  including  the  eastern  portico,  33  feet, 
and  the  opisthodomus,  including  the  western  portico, 
27  feet.  The  ambulatory  at  the  sides  of  the  temple 
is  six  feet  in  breadth.  The  columns,  both  of  the 
peristyle  and  in  the  two  vestibules,  are  three  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  nearly 
nineteen  feet  high. 

The  eastern  front  of  the  temple  was  the  principal 
one.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  depth  of  the 
pronaos,  but  still  more  decisively  by  the  sculptures. 
The  ten  metopes  of  the  eastern  front,  with  the  four 
adjoining  on  eitlicr  side,  are  exclusively  adorned 
with  sculpture,  all  the  other  metopes  haring  been 
plain.  It  was  not  till  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon 
that  sculpture  was  employed  to  decorate  the  entire 
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frieze  of  the  peristyle.  The  two  pediments  of  the 
porticoes  were  also  filled  with  sculptures.  On  the 
eastern  pediment  there  are  traces  in  the  marble  of 
metallic  fastenings  for  statues  : it  is  usually  stated 
that  the  western  pediment  did  not  contain  any 
figures,  but  Penrose,  in  his  recent  examination  of 
the  temple,  has  discovered  clear  indications  of  the 
positions  which  the  sculptures  occupied.  Besides 
the  pediments,  and  the  above-mentioned  metopes, 
the  only  other  parts  of  the  temple  adorned  with 
sculpture  are  the  friezes  over  the  columns  and  antae 
of  the  pronaos  and  opisthodomus.  These  friezes 
stretch  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  cella  and 
the  ambulator}',  and  are  38  feet  in  length. 


Although  tho  temple  itself  is  nearly  perfect,  the 
sculptures  have  sustained  great  injury.  The  figures 
in  the  two  pediments  have  entirely  disappeared ; 
and  the  metopes  and  the  frieze  hare  been  greatly 
mutilated.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  show  that 
these  sculptures  belong  to  the  highest  style  of  Grecian 
art.  The  relief  is  bold  and  salient,  approaching  to 
the  proportions  of  the  eutire  statue,  the  figures  in 
some  instances  appearing  to  be  only  slightly  attached 
to  the  table  of  the  marble.  The  sculptures,  both  of 
the  metopes  and  of  the  friezes,  were  painted,  and 
still  preserve  remains  of  the  colonrs.  Leake  observes 
that  **  vestiges  of  brazen  and  golden-coloured  arms, 
of  a blue  sky,  and  of  blue,  green,  and  red  drapery, 
are  still  very  apparent,  A painted  foliage  and 
maeander  is  seen  on  the  interior  cornice  of  the 
peristyle,  and  pAintcd  stars  in  the  lac un aria.”  In 
the  British  Museum  there  are  casts  of  tho  greater 
portion  of  the  friezes,  and  of  three  of  the  metopes 
from  the  northern  side,  being  tho  first,  second,  and 
fourth,  commencing  from  the  north-east  angle. 
They  were  made  at  Athens,  by  direction  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  from  the  sculptures  which  then  existed 
upon  the  temple,  where  they  still  remain. 

The  subjects  of  the  sculptures  ore  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  of  Hercules;  for  the  Thcseiuiu  was  not 
only  the  tomb  and  heron m of  Theseus,  but  also  a 
monument  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  companion 
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Hercules.  Tho  intimate  friendship  of  these  two 
heroes  is  well  known,  aud  is  illustrated  by  the  state 
ment  of  an  ancient  writer  that,  when  Theseus  had 
been  delivered  by  Hercules  from  the  chains  of  Ai- 
doneus,  king  of  the  Molossi,  he  conducted  Hercules 
to  Athens,  that  he  might  be  purified  from  the  murder 
of  his  children  : that.  Theseus  then  not  only  shared 
his  property  with  Hercules,  but  resigned  to  the 
latter  all  the  sacred  places  which  had  been  given 
him  by  tho  Athenians,  changing  all  the  Theseia  of 
Attica,  except  four,  into  Heracleia.  (Philochurus, 
ap.  PluL  The*.  35.)  The  Hercules  Furen*  of  Eu- 
ripides seerns,  like  the  Theseium,  to  have  been 
intended  to  celebrate  unitedly  the  deeds  and  glory 
of  the  two  friends.  Hence  this  tragedy  has  Uru 
called  a Temple  of  Theseus  in  verse.  Euripides 
pndmbly  referred  to  this  Theseium,  among  other 
buildings  of  Athens,  in  the  passage  beginning  ( Here . 
Fur.  1323);— 

Frou  fiju'  rjp7y  rpi>s  -K&kttrfxa  riaAAdSoy. 

fieri  <rdi  ayrlcrai  fudtrparos, 

S6fXOUS  Tt  5t »(T0»,  xPVfdLT*v  T*  p*pos. 

In  the  sculptural  decorations  of  his  temple  The- 
seus yielded  to  his  friend  the  most  conspicuous 
place.  Hence  the  ten  metopes  in  front  of  the  temple 
are  occupied  by  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  while  tho** 
on  tlw  two  flanks,  only  eight  in  all,  relate  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus.  The  frieze  over  the  opislliodonms 
represents  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  L^pithae, 
in  which  Theseus  took  part;  bat  the  subject  of  the 
frieze  of  the  pronaos  cannot  be  made  oat,  in  coose- 
quence  of  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  sculptures. 
Stuart  (voL  iii.  p.  9)  suppose*  that  it  represents 
part  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  especially  the 
phantom  of  Theseus  rushing  upon  the  Persians; 
MUller  ( Denkmakr  der  alien  Kunst,  p.  11),  that 
the  subject  is  the  war  of  Theseus  w ith  the  Pallan- 
tidae,  a race  of  gigantic  strength,  who  are  said  to 
have  contended  with  Theseus  for  the  throne  of 
Athens ; Leake  (p.  504),  that  it  represented  the 
hattlo  of  the  giants,  who  were  subdued  mainly  by 
the  help  of  Hercules.  Leake  urges,  with  great 
probability,  that  as  the  ten  metopes  in  front  of  the 
building  were  devoted  to  the  exploits  of  Hercules, 
and  eight,  less  conspicuous!)  situated,  to  those  of 
Tbesens;  and  that  as  the  frieze  over  the  opisthodo- 
mus referred  to  one  of  the'  most  celebrated  exploits 
of  Theseus,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  corre- 
sponding panel  of  the  pronaos  related  to  some  of  the 
exploits  of  Hercules. 

The  Theseium  was  for  many  centuries  a Chris- 
tian church  dedicated  to  St.  George.  44  When  it 
was  converted  into  a Christian  church,  the  two  in- 
terior columns  of  the  pronaos  were  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  altar  and  its  semicircular  enclosure, 
customary  in  Greek  churches.  A large  door  was  at 
the  same  time  pierced  in  the  wall,  which  separate* 
the  cella  from  the  opisthodomus;  when  Athens  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  riding 
into  the  churches  on  horseback,  this  door  was  dosed, 
and  a small  one  was  made  in  tho  southern  wall. 
The  roof  of  the  cella  is  entirely  modern,  aid  tin? 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  beams  and  lac  un  aria  of 
the  peristyle  are  wanting.  In  other  respects  the 
temple  is  complete."  (Leake.)  The  building  is 
now  converted  into  the  national  Museum  of  Athens, 
and  has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 
original  condition.  The  vaulted  roof  of  tlie  cella 
ha*  been  replaced  by  one  in  accordance  with  the 
original  design  of  the  building. 
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The  three  interior  walls  of  the  Theseium  were 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Micon.  (Pa  us.  Lc.) 
The  stucco  upon  which  they  were  painted  is  still 
apparent,  and  shows  that  each  painting  covered  the 
entire  wall  from  the  roof  to  two  feet  nine  inches 
short  of  the  pavement.  (Leake,  p.  512.) 

The  identification  of  the  church  of  St.  George  with 
the  temple  of  Theseus  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  certain  points  in  Athenian  topo- 
graphy; but  it  lias  been  attacked  by  Ross,  in  a 
pamphlet  written  in  modern  Greek  (rb  Bqotiov  *a« 
6 vab%  too  'Ape»i,  Athen.  1838),  in  which  it  is 
maintained  that  the  building  usually  called  the  The- 
seiam  is  in  reality  the  temple  of  Ares,  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (i.  8.  § 4).  Rosa  argues,  1.  That  the 
temple  of  Theseus  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  city  (Jr  ptorj  rfj  w6\ti, 
Thxs.  36),  whereas  the  existing  temple  is  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  ancient  city.  2.  That  it 
appears,  from  the  testimony  of  Cyriacus  of  Ancona, 
who  travelled  in  Greece  in  1436,  that  at  that  time 
the  edifice  bore  the  name  of  the  temple  of  Ares. 
3.  That  there  hare  been  discovered  immediately 
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below  the  building  a row  of  marble  statues  or  Cary- 
atids, representing  human  figures,  with  serpents' 
tails  for  their  lower  extremities,  which  Ross  con- 
siders to  be  the  eponymons  heroes  of  the  Attic  tribes 
mentioned  by  Paus&nias  as  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  of  Ares.  4.  The  fact  of  the 
sculptures  of  the  temple  representing  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  Hercules  Ross  does  not  consider  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  it  was  the  Theseium ; since  the 
exploits  of  these  two  heroes  are  exactly  the  subjects 
which  the  Athenians  would  be  likely  to  select  as  the 
most  appropriate  decorations  of  the  temple  of  the 
god  of  war. 

An  abstract  of  Ross’s  arguments  is  given  by 
Mure  (vol.  ii.  p.  3 16)  and  Westermann  (in  Jalin's 
Jahrbitcher , vol.  xli.  p.  242);  but  as  his  hypothesis 
has  been  generally  rejected  by  scholars,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  any  refutation  of  it.  (Comp. 
Pittakis,  in  Athen.  Archaol.  Zeitung,  1838, Febr. and 
March;  Gerhard,  Hall.  Lit.  Zeit.  1839,  No.  159; 
Ulrichs,  in  Annal.  d.  Jnst.  Archaol.  1842,  p. 74, foil.; 
Curtius,  Archaol.  Zeitschrifl,  1843,  No.  6.) 


TIIK  TIlfcSEU’M. 


JO.  The  Olympicium. 

The  site  of  the  Olympieium  ('OAujuwuT or),  or 
Temple  of  Zens  Olytnpius,  is  indicated  by  sixteen 
gigantic  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Acropolis,  and  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Iliss us.  This  temple  not  only  exceeded  in 
magnitude  all  other  temples  in  Athens,  but.  was  the 
greatest  ever  dedicated  to  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Greeks,  and  one  of  the  four  most  renowned  examples 
of  architecture  in  marble,  the  other  three  being  the 
temples  of  Ephesus,  Bramhidae,  and  Eleusis.  (Vi- 
truv.  vii.  Pracf.)  It  was  commenced  by  Poibistratus, 
and  finished  by  Hadrian,  after  many  suhjensions 
and  interruptions,  the  work  occupying  a period  of 
nearly  700  years.  Hence  it  is  called  by  Philostratus 

a great  struggle  with  time”  (xPit,ov 
vtnua,  Vit.  Soph.  i.  25.  § 3).  The  original  founder 
of  the  temple  is  Mid  to  have  been  Deucalion.  (Pans, 
i.  18.  §8.)  The  erection  of  the  temple  was  en- 
trusted by  Pcisistratus  to  four  architects,  whose 


names  are  recorded  by  Vitmnns  (l.  r.),  and  oy  whom 
it  appears  to  have  been  planned  in  all  its  extent  and 
magnitude.  The  work  was  continued  hy  the  sons 
of  PeLsistratus;  but  after  their  expulsion  from 
Athens  it  remained  untouched  for  nearly  400  years. 
It  is  not  impossible,  as  Mure  has  remarked,  that 
prejudice  against  the  Peisistratidae  may  have  ope- 
rated against  the  prosecution  of  their  unfinished 
monuments,  although  no  allusion  occurs  in  any 
writer  to  such  a motive  for  the  suspension  of  the 
work. 

The  Peisistratidae  must  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  work,  since  ancient  writers  speak  of 
it  in  its  unfinished  state  in  terms  of  the  highest  ad- 
miration. It  also  appears  from  these  arrounts  to 
have  suffered  little  from  the  Persian  invasion,  pro- 
bably from  its  only  consisting  at  tliat  time  of  solid 
masses  of  masonry,  which  the  Persians  would  hardly 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  demolishing.  Dirae- 
arrhus,  who  visited  Athens  prior  to  any  renewal  of 
i the  work,  describes  it,  “ though  half  finished,  as  ex- 
it 
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citing  astonishment  by  the  design  of  the  building,  and 
which  would  have  been  moat  admirable  if  it  had 
been  finished."  (,OAw/**ior,  pir,  Kara- 

vA^v  V t\op  tV  ttjj  outoioplas  incoypatpyv 
yrriptror  8‘  hr  &*\t  terror,  «Twt p avvtT*\«r(hi, 
p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr.)  Aristotle  (PoiiL  ▼.  11)  men- 
tions it  as  one  of  the  colossal  undertakings  of  despotic 
gore  mm  cuts,  placing  it  in  the  same  category  as  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt;  and  Livy  (xli.  20)  speaks  of  it 
as  “ Joris  Olympii  templum  Athenis,  unuin  in  terns 
inchoatum  pro  magnitudine  dei,"  where  “ nnum  " is 
used  because  it  was  a greater  work  than  any  other 
temple  of  the  god.  (Comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  396;  Plot 
SoL  32  ; Lucian,  Icaro-Menip.  24.)  About  b.  c. 
174  Antiochus  Epiphanei  commenced  the  com- 
pletion of  the  temple.  He  employed  a Homan  archi- 
tect of  the  name  of  Cossutitis  to  proceed  with  it. 
Cos.su ti us  chose  the  Corinthian  order,  which  w.»s 
adhered  to  in  the  subsequent  prosecution  of  the  work. 
(Vitruv.  I c.;  Athen.  v.  p.  194,  a.;  V Pat.  L 10.) 
Upon  the  death  of  Antiochus  in  b.  c.  164  the  work 
was  interrupted ; and  about  80  years  afterwards 
some  of  its  columns  were  transported  to  Rome  by 
Sulla  for  the  use  of  the  Capitoline  temple  at  Rome. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  6.)  The  work  was  not  resumed 
till  the  reigii  of  Augustus,  when  a society  of  princes, 
allies  or  dependents  of  the  Roman  empire,  undertook 
to  oomplcto  the  building  at  their  joint  expense. 
(Suet  Aug.  60.)  But  the  honour  of  its  final  com- 
pletion was  reserved  for  Hadrian,  who  dedicated  the 
temple,  and  set  up  the  statue  of  the  god  within  the 
cel  la.  (Pans.  i.  18.  § 6,  seq.;  Spartian.  U adr.  13; 
Dion  Cass.  lxix.  16.) 

Pausanias  says  that  the  whole  exterior  inclosure 
was  about  four  stadia  in  circumference,  and  that  it 
was  full  of  statues  of  Hadrian,  dedicated  by  the  Gre- 
cian cities.  Of  these  statues  many  of  the  pedestals 
have  been  found,  with  inscriptions  upon  them. 
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(Bockh,  Truer.  No.  321 — 346.)  From  the  exist  in  z 
remains  of  the  temple,  wc  can  ascertain  its  si i*  aiv. 
general  form.  According  to  the  measurements  of 
Mr.  Penrose,  it  was  354  feet  (more  exactly  354*225) 
in  length,  and  171  feet  (171*16)  in  breadth.  “It 
consisted  of  a cclla,  surrounded  by  a peristyle,  which 
had  10  columns  in  front,  and  20  on  the  rides.  The 
peristyle,  being  double  in  the  sides,  and  having  s 
triple  ransre  at  either  end,  besides  three  columns 
between  antne  at  each  end  of  the  cells,  consisted 
altogether  of  120  columns."  (Leake.)  Of  the* 
columns  16  are  now  standing,  with  their  archi- 
traves, 13  at  the  south-eastern  angle,  and  the  re- 
maining three,  which  are  of  the  interior  row  of  the 
southern  side,  not  far  from  the  south-western  angle. 
These  are  the  largest  columns  of  marble  now  stand- 
ing in  Europe,  being  six  and  a half  feet  in  diameter, 
and  above  sixty  feet  high. 

A recent  traveller  remarks,  that  the  desolation  of 
the  spot  on  which  they  stand  adds  much  to  the  fffet 
of  their  tall  majestic  forms,  and  that  scarcely  any 
ruin  is  more  calculated  to  excite  stronger  emotions 
of  combined  admiration  and  awe.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  where  the  enormous  masses  have  disappeared 
of  which  this  temple  was  built.  Its  destruction 
probably  commenced  at  an  early  period,  and  sup- 
plied from  time  to  time  building  materials  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Athens  during  the  middle  ages. 

Under  the  court  of  the  temple  there  are  some 
very  largo  and  deep  vaults,  which  Forchhamnwr 
consilient  to  be  a portion  of  a large  cistern,  alluded 
to  by  Pausanias  as  the  chasm  into  which  the  watec> 
flowed  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  From  this  ci>- 
tem  there  is  a conduit  running  in  the  direction  of 
the  fountain  of  Callirrhoc,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  been  partly  supplied  with  water  by  this  mean*. 
(Leake,  p.  513;  Mure,  voL  ii.  p 79;  Furvhhamnwf 
p.  367.) 
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11.  The  Horologium  of  AnJronicus  Cyrrhtstes. 

This  building,  vulgarly  called  the  “ Temple  of  the 
Wind*,”  from  the  figures  of  the  winds  upon  its  faces, 
is  situated  north  of  the  Acropolis,  and  is  still  ex- 
tant. Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  the  style  of  the 
sculpture  and  architecture  is  thought  to  belong  to 
the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great.  Miiller  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  erected  about  B.C.  100;  and  its 
date  must  be  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
b.c.  since  it  is  mentioned  by  Varro  (R.  R.  iii.  5. 
§17).  It  served  both  as  the  weathercock  and 
public  dock  of  Athens.  It  is  an  octagonal  tower, 


with  its  eight  sides  facing  respectively  the  direction  of 
the  eight  winds  into  which  the  Athenian  compass 
was  divided.  The  directions  of  the  several  sides 
were  indicated  by  the  figures  and  names  of  the  eight 
winds,  which  were  sculptured  on  the  frieze  of  the 
entablature.  On  the  summit  of  the  building  there 
stood  originally  a bronze  figure  of  a Triton,  holding 
a wand  in  his  right  hand,  and  turning  on  a pivot, 
so  as  to  serve  for  a weathercock.  (Vitruv.  i.  6.  § 4.) 
This  monument  is  called  a horologium  by  Varro 
(*•  c.).  It  formed  a measure  of  time  in  two  ways. 
On  each  of  its  eight  sides,  beneath  the  figures  of 
the  winds,  lines  are  still  visible,  which,  with  the 
gnomons  that  stood  out  above  them,  formed  a series 
of  sun-dials.  In  the  centre  of  the  interior  of  the 
building  there  was  a clepsydra,  or  water-clock, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  building  there  was  a cistern, 
which  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  spring 
called  Clepsydra,  near  the  cave  of  Pan.  Leake 
states  that  a ]*>rtion  of  the  aqueduct  existed  not 
long  since,  and  formed  port  of  a modern  conduit  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  to  a neighbouring  mosque.  . 
for  the  service  of  the  Turks  in  their  ablutions.  It 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  1 
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Clepsydra  was  the  common  term  for  a water-clock, 
and  was  not  so  called  from  the  fountain  of  the  same 
name,  which  supplied  it  with  water:  the  similarity 
of  the  names  is  accidental.  The  reason  of  the 
fountain  near  the  cave  of  Pan  being  called  Clep- 
sydra has  been  given  above.  [See  p.  286,  b.] 

The  height  of  the  building  from  its  foundation  is 
44  feet.  On  the  NE.  and  NW.  sides  are  distyle 
Corinthian  porticoes,  giving  access  to  the  interior; 
and  to  the  south  wall  is  affixed  a sort  of  turret, 
forming  three-quarters  of  a circle,  to  contain  the 
cistern  which  supplied  water  to  the  clepsydra. 

12.  The  CKoragic  Monument  of  Lysicratct. 

This  elegant  monument,  vulgarly  called  the 
“ Lantern  of  Demosthenes,'’  was  dedicated  by 
Lysicrates  in  b.c.  335 — 4,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription on  the  architrave,  which  records  that 
“ Lysicrates,  son  of  Lysitheidcs  of  Cicynna,  led  the 
chorus,  when  the  boys  of  the  tribe  of  Acamantis 
conquered,  when  Theon  played  the  flute,  when 
Lysiades  wrote  the  piece,  and  when  Evaenctus  was 
archon.”  It  was  the  practice  of  the  victorious 
choragi  to  dedicate  to  Dionysus  the  tripods  which 
they  bad  gained  in  the  contests  in  the  theatre. 
Some  of  these  tripods  were  placed  upon  small  tem- 
ples, which  were  erected  either  in  the  precincts  of 
the  theatre,  or  in  a street  which  ran  along  tho 
eastern  side  of  tbe  Acropolis,  from  the  Prytaneium 
to  ths  Lenaenm,or  sacred  enclosure  of  Dionysus  near 
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the  theatre,  and  which  was  hence  called  the 

* Street  of  Tripods.”  (Pans.  i.  20.  § 1.) 

Of  these  temples  only  two  now  remain;  the  monu- 
ment of  Thrasvllus,  situated  above  the  theatre,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  [see  p.  285]  ; and  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  which  stood  in  the  street 
itself.  It  appears  that  this  street  was  formed  en- 
tirely by  a series  of  such  monnments;  and  from  the 
inscriptions  engraved  on  the  architraves  that  the 
dramatic  chronicles  or  didoscaliae  were  mainly  com- 
piled. The  monument  of  Lysicrates  is  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order.  It  is  a small  circular  building  on  a 
square  liasement,  of  white  marble,  and  covered  by  a 
cupola,  supported  by  six  Corinthian  columns.  Its 
whole  height  was  34  feet,  of  which  the  square  basis 
was  14  feet,  the  body  of  the  building  to  the  summit 
of  the  columns  12  feet,  and  the  entablature,  toge- 
ther with  the  cupola  and  apex,  8 feet.  There  was 
no  access  to  the  interior,  which  was  only  6 feet  in 
diameter.  The  frieze,  of  which  there  are  casts  in  the 
British  Museum,  represents  the  destruction  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  by  Dionysus  and  his  attendants. 
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13.  The  Fountain  of  Callirrhot,  or  Erweacnmm. 

The  fountain  of  Callirrhoo  (KoAA^otj),  or  En- 
neacrunus  ('Evutdicpowos),  was  situated  in  the  SE. 
of  the  city.  It  was,  as  lias  t**en  already  re- 
marked, the  only  source  of  good  drinkable  water  in 
Athens.  (Pans.  i.  14.  § 1.)  It  was  employed  in 
all  the  more  important  services  of  religion,  and  by 
women  prior  to  their  nnptials.  (Tliuc.  ii.  15.)  We 
learn  from  Thucydides  (L  c .)  that  it  was  originally 
named  Callirrhotf,  when  the  natural  sources  were 
open  to  view,  but  that  it  was  afterwards  named 
Enneacrunus,  from  having  l>een  fitted  with  nine 
pipes  ( Kpovvoi ) by  the  Peisistratidae.  Hence  it  *p- 
peirs  that  the  natural  sources  were  covered  by 
some  kind  of  building,  and  that  the  water  was  con- 
ducted through  nine  pipes.  Lnncacrimus  appears 
to  have  been  the  name  of  the  fountain,  in  the  archi- 
tectural sense  of  the  term ; but  the  spring  or  source 
continued  to  be  called  Callirrhoe,  and  is  the  name 
which  it  still  bears.  (Compare  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  629: 
“ Et  quos  C&llirrhoi;  novies  errantibus  undia  Im- 
plicat.”)  It  has  been  supposed  from  a fragment  of 
Cratinus  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  Eqtiit.  530; 
Studs* , «.  v.  SafSeudHpowos)  that  the  fountain  was 
also  called  Dodecacrunns;  but  it  is  more  probable, 
as  Leake  has  remarked,  that  the  poet  amplified  for 
the  sake  of  comic  effect.  The  spring  flows  from  the 
foot  of  a brood  ridge  of  rocks,  which  crosses  the  bed 
of  the  IUssus,  and  over  which  the  river  forms  a 
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water-fall  when  it  is  full.  But  there  is  generally 
no  water  in  this  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Ilisaos;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  fountain  wa?  a separate  vein 
of  water,  and  was  not  supplied  from  the  Ilissus 
The  waters  of  the  fountain  were  made  to  pass 
through  small  pipes,  pierced  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
through  which  they  descended  into  the  pool  below. 
Of  these  orifices  seven  are  still  visible.  The  foun- 
tain also  received  a supply  of  water  from  the  cistern 
in  the  Olympidum,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. [See  above,  p.  290,  b.]  The  pool,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  fountain,  “ would  be  n*ore 
copious,  but  for  a canal  wliich  commences  near  it 
and  is  carried  below  the  bed  of  the  Ili&sus  to  Puna, 
a small  village  a mile  from  the  city,  on  the  road  to 
Peiraeeus;  where  the  water  is  received  into  a cis- 
tern, supplies  a fountain  on  the  high  road,  and 
waters  gardens.  The  canal  exactly  resembles  thow 
which  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  before  the  in- 
troduction of  Roman  aqueducts,  being  a channel 
about  three  feet  square,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  It 
is  probably,  therefore,  an  ancient  work.*'  (Leake, 
p.  170;  Forchhammer,  p.  317;  Mure,  voL  ii. 
p.  85.) 

14.  The  Panathenaic  Stadium. 

The  Panathenaic  Stadium  (rb  trrdStor  rh  Tlara- 
(hjyaii tdv)  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Iliss os,  and  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  “ a hill 
rising  above  the  Iliasus,  of  a semicircular  form  in 
its  upper  port,  and  extending  from  thence  in  a 
doable  right  line  to  the  bank  of  the  river.”  (Pans.  i. 
19.  § 6.)  Leake  observes,  that  “ it  is  at  once  re- 
cognized by  its  existing  remains,  consisting  of  two 
parallel  heights,  partly  natural,  and  partly  composed 
of  large  masses  of  rough  substruction,  which  rise  at 
a small  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  IlUsus, 
in  a direction  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  that 
stream,  and  wliich  are  connected  at  the  further  ml 
by  a third  height,  more  indebted  to  art  for  its  com- 
position, ami  which  formed  the  semicircular  ex- 
tremity essential  to  a stadium.”  It  is  usually  stand 
that  this  Stadium  was  constructed  by  Lviuipo, 
about  r.o.  350 ; but  it  appears  from  the  passage 
of  Plutarch  ( Fit.  X.  Oral.  p.  841),  on  which  this 
supposition  rests,  that  this  sjot  must  have  l>een  ux*l 
previously  for  the  gynrnic  contests  of  the  Pana- 
thenaic games,  since  it  is  said  that  l.ycurgu*  com- 
pleted the  Panathenaic  stadium,  by  constructing  a 
podium  (frftrjvtf)  nr  low  wall,  and  levelling  the  bed 
(\apd5pa)  of  the  arena.  The  spectators,  however, 
continued  to  sit  on  the  turf  for  nearly  five  centuries 
afterwards,  till  at  length  the  slopes  were  covered  by 
Herodea  Attieus  with  the  seats  of  Pentelic  marble, 
which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Pausanias. 
(Philostr.  ViL  Sojih.  ii.  1.  § 5.)  These  seats  have 
disappeared,  and  it  is  now  only  a long  hollow,  grow* 
over  with  grass.  Leake  conjectures  that  it  ra 
capable  of  accommodating  40,000  persons  on  the 
marble  scats,  and  as  many  more  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  above  them  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Phi  lost  ratus  states  that  a temple  of  Tycbe  or 
Fortune  stood  on  one  side  of  the  Stadium  : and  as 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  rough  masonry 
on  the  summit  of  the  western  hill,  thia  is  supposed 
to  lutve  been  the  site  of  the  temple.  The  tomb 
Herodes,  who  was  buried  near  the  Stadium,  may 
have  occupied  the  summit  of  the  opposite  hill.  Op- 
posite the  Stadinm  was  a bridge  across  the  llisms, 
of  which  the  foundations  still  exist.  (Leake,  p.  195.) 
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15.  Arch  of  Hadrian. 

TbU  Arch,  which  is  still  extant,  is  opposite  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  Olympieium,  and  formed 
an  entrance  to  the  peribolos  of  the  temple.  It  b a 
paltry  structure;  and  the  style  b indeed  so  unworthy 
of  the  real  enlargement  of  taste  which  Hadrian  b 
acknowledged  to  have  dbplayed  in  the  fine  arts, 
that  Mure  conjectures  with  much  probability  that  it 
may  have  been  a work  erected  in  hb  honour  by  the 
Athenian  municipality,  or  by  some  other  class  of 
admirers  or  flatterers,  rather  than  by  himself.  “ This 
arch,  now  deprived  of  the  Corinthian  columns  which 
adorned  it,  ai>d  covered  at  the  base  with  three  feet 
of  accumulated  soil,  consisted  when  complete  of  an 
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archway  20  feet  wide,  between  piers  above  15  feet 
square,  decorated  with  a column  and  a pilaster  on 
each  side  of  the  arch,  and  the  whole  presenting  an 
exactly  similar  appearance  on  either  face.  Above 
the  centre  of  the  arch  stood  an  upper  order  sur- 
mounted by  a pediment,  and  consisting  on  either 
front  of  a niche  between  semi-columns;  a thin  par- 
tition separating  the  niches  from  each  other  at  the 
back.  Two  columns  between  a pilaster  flanked  thb 
structure  at  either  end,  and  stood  immedbtely  above 
the  larger  Corinthian  columns  of  the  lower  order. 
The  height  of  the  lower  order  to  the  summit  of  the 
cornice  was  about  33  feet,  that  of  the  upper  to  the 
summit  of  the  pediment  about  23.”  (Leake,  p.  199.) 
The  inscriptions  upon  either  side  of  the  frieze  above 
the  centre  of  the  arch,  describe  it  as  dividing 
u Athens,  the  ancient  city  of  Theseus " from  the 
M City  of  Hadrian.”  On  the  north-western  side : 

A tV  *l<r’  'ABrivut  &n<Ttces  ft  wply  w 6\is. 

On  the  sonth-eastem  side  : 

At?  tia3  'Alpiavoo  kovxI  Gyaia/S  no\ls. 

These  lines  are  an  imitation  of  an  inscription 
said  to  have  been  engraved  by  'Theseus  upon  cor- 
responding sides  of  a boundary  column  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  (Hut.  The*.  25  ; Strab.  iii. 
p.  171): 
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Td3’  ovx  1 Il«Aoirdi'v»7<ros  AaV  T uvta. 

TdS’  tor l n*A owdynjoos  ouic  ’Iwvla. 

(Comp.  Bockh,  Irucr.  No.  520.) 

We  know  that  a quarter  of  Athens  was  called 
Hadrianopolb  in  honour  of  Hadrian  (Spartian.  Ha . 
drian.  20) ; and  the  above-mentioned  inscription 
proves  that  thb  name  was  given  to  the  quarter 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  arch,  in  which  stood  the 
mighty  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  completed  by  thb 
emperor. 

1 6.  The  A qucduct  of  Hadrian. 

The  position  and  remains  of  thb  aqueduct  have 
been  already  described.  [See  p.  264,  b.] 

17.  The  Agora. 

Before  the  publication  of  Forchbammer’s  work, 
it  was  usually  supposed  there  were  two  market- 
places at  Athens,  one  to  the  west  and  the  other  to 
the  north  of  the  Acropolis,  the  former  being  called 
the  Old  Agora,  and  the  latter  the  New  or  Eretrian 
Agora.  Thb  error,  which  has  led  to  such  serious 
mistakes  in  Athenian  topography,  appears  to  have 
been  first  started  by  Menrsius,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject,  including  even 
Leake  and  Muller.  Forchhammer,  however,  has 
now  clearly  established  that  there  was  only  one 
Agora  at  Athens,  which  was  situated  west  of  the 
Acropolb ; and  that  there  b no  proof  at  all  for  the 
exbtence  of  the  New  Agora,  which  was  placed'  by 
preceding  writers  directly  north  of  the  Acropolb  in 
the  midst  of  the  modem  town  of  Athens. 

The  general  position  of  the  Agora,  vulgarly  called 
the  Old  Agora,  cannot  admit  of  dispute;  though  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  determine  its  exact  boun- 
daries. The  Agora  formed  a part  of  the  Cerameicus. 
It  b important  to  recollect  this,  since  Pausanias,  in 
his  description  of  the  Cerameicus  (i  cc.  3 — 17), 
gives  likewise  a description  of  the  Agora,  but  with- 
out mentioning  the  latter  by  name.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  doubted  that  he  b actually  giving  an 
account  of  the  Agora,  inasmuch  as  the  statues  erf 
Lycurgua,  Demosthenes,  Harmodius  and  Arbtogeiton 
which  he  mentions  as  being  iu  the  Cerameicus,  ais 
expressly  stated  by  other  authorities  to  have  been  in 
the  Agora.  The  statue  of  l.ycurgus  b placed  in 
the  Agora  by  a Psephisma,  quoted  by  Plutarch 
(Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  852);  though  the  same  writer,  in 
his  life  of  Lycurgus  ( Ibid.  p.  384),  says  that  it 
stood  in  the  Cerameicus.  So,  also,  the  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Arbtogeiton  are  described  by  Arrian 
( A nab . iii.  16),  as  being  in  the  Cerameicus,  but  are 
placed  in  the  Agora,  by  Aristotle  ( Rhet . i.  9), 
Lucian  (Pararii.  48),  and  Aristophanes  (ayopdaa 
r*  ir  rots  8xAoir  i^fts  ’A pitrroytlroyt,  Lysittr. 
633.)  On  the  east  the  Agora  extended  as  far  as 
the  ascent  to  the  Propylaea.  Thb  is  evident  from 
the  position  of  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton,  which  stood  on  an  elevated  situation,  near 
the  temple  of  Nike,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen 
was  immediately  in  front  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Propylaea.  (ntlyrat  iv  K*pafxu tew  at  titedyts,  ft 
Hvipty  is  w6\ty  [i.  e.  the  Acropolb]  KarayriKpv 
too  M yrptpou,  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  16.)  The  extent 
of  the  Agora  towards  the  east  is  also  proved  by  the 
position  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandcmus, 
which  was  at  the  foot  of  tho  Propylaea  (Paus,  i.  22. 

§ 3 ; * ft  pay  wap ' axrrftv  IloAAdSur,  Eurip.  Hippol. 
30),  but  which  b also  expressly  said  to  have  been 
in  the  Agora.  (A poll'd,  ap.  Harpocrat.  «,  v.  n a* 
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8ypos  'AtpoStry.)  On  the  west  the  Agora  appears 
to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  Pnyx.  Thus,  we 
find  in  Aristoplianes,  that  Dicaeopolis,  who  had 
secured  his  seat  in  the  Pnyx  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  looks  down  upon  the  Agora  beneath  him, 
where  the  logistae  are  chasing  the  people  with  their 
vermilion  coloured  rope  (Aristoph.  AcJuirn.  21,  »eq. 
witli  Schol.)  For  the  same  rcasou,  when  Philip 
had  taken  Elateia,  the  retail  dealers  were  driven 
from  their  stalls  in  the  market,  and  their  booths 
burnt,  that  the  people  might  assemble  more  quickly 
in  the  Pnyx.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  284,  quoted  by 
Muller.)  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  Agora  was 
situated  in  the  valley  between  the  Acropolis,  the 
Areiopogus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Muscium,  being 
bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on  the  east,  by  the  Pnyx 
on  the  west,  by  the  Areiopagus  on  the  north,  and  by 
the  Museium  on  the  south.  This  is  the  site  assigned 
to  it  by  Miiller  and  Forch hammer;  but  Koss  and 
Ulricbs  place  it  north  of  the  ravine  between  the  , 
Areiopagus  and  the  Acropolis,  and  between  these 
hills  and  the  hill  on  which  the  Thcseium  stands. 
(ZeiUchrift  fur  die  Alterthumsicissenechaft,  p.  22, 
1844.)  Some  account  of  the  buildings  in  the  Agora 
will  be  given  in  the  description  of  the  roate  of  Pau- 
sanias  through  the  city. 

The  existence  of  a second  Agora  at  Athens  has 
been  so  generally  admitted,  that  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  supposition  require  a little  examination. 
Leake  supposed  the  new  Agora  to  have  been  farmed 
in  the  last  century  b.  c.,  and  conjectures  that  the 
ostensible  reason  of  the  change  was  the  defilement 
of  the  old  Agora  by  the  massacre  which  occurred  in 
the  Cerameicus,  when  Athens  was  taken  by  Sulla, 
b.  c.  86.  Miiller,  however,  assigns  to  the  new  Agora 
a much  earlier  date,  and  supposes  that  it  wan  one 
of  the  markets  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes 
and  Demosthenes,  since  both  these  writers  mention 
the  statue  of  Hermes  Agoraeus,  which  he  places 
near  the  gate  of  the  new  Agora 

The  arguments  for  the  existence  of  the  new  Agora 
to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  may  be  thus  stated: — 

1.  Apollodorus  speaks  of  the  ancient  Agora  (rj 
apxoua  dyopd),  thereby  implying  that  there  was  a 
second  and  more  recent  one.  (Ildr&fjpoi'  'Afrhvyoiv 
K\y&yytu  api<piSpuO<toay  wep\  r^y  apxotay  dyo- 
pdv , 8rd  rb  ivravda  irdvra  rbv  Srjpov  auvdytodcu 
rb  waAa ibv  4v  reus  4 kk Ay  dais,  Ai  ixdAauv  iyopds, 
ApollocL  ap.  Harpocrat.  $.  v.  Udvbypms  Atppobiry.') 

2.  It  is  maintained  from  a passage  in  Strabo  tliat 
this  new  Agora  bore  the  name  of  the  Eretrian  Agora 
The  words  of  Strabo  are:  “ Eretria,  some  say,  was 
colonised  from  Macistus  in  Triphylia  under  Eretrieus, 
others,  from  the  Athenian  £retria,  which  is  now 
Agora”  ('Epirptay  5’  ot  phv  dir&  Maxtor ov  rys 
TpttpuKlai  iroiKicrOyvai  tpcunv  inr'  ’Eperpifcat,  ol  8 ’ 
awb  rrjs  ’A Qbvyatv  ’E ptrpias,  fj  vvv  4 on*  dyopd, 
Strmb.  x.  p.  447.)  3.  Pausanias,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  gives  a description  of  the  buildings  in  the  old 
Agora,  but  without  once  mentioning  the  latter  by 
name.  It  is  not  till  the  17th  chapter  that  he  speaks 
of  the  Agora,  just  before  he  describes  the  gymnasium 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  that  the  old  Agora  had  ceased  to  be  used 
as  a market-place  in  the  time  of  Pausanias;  and 
that  the  Agora  mentioned  by  him  is  the  so-called 
new  Agora.  4.  The  chief  argument,  however,  for 
the  existence  of  the  new  Agora  is  the  Doric  portico, 
which  is  situated  at  a distance  of  abont  250  yards 
opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Acropolis.  It  is  maintained  that  the  style  of  archi- 
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tecture  of  this  building,  and  still  more  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  it,  prove  it  to  have  been  the  Propylaetus 
or  gateway  of  the  Agora;  and  it  is  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  the  gate,  which  Pansanias  describes  u 
close  to  the  statue  of  Hermes  Agoraeus,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Stoa  Poccile  (i.  15.  § 1). 

In  reply  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  observed: 
1 . Apollodorus  did  not  speak  of  an  ancient  market- 
place in  contradistinction  from  a new  market- plare; 
he  derives  the  name  of  ayopd  from  the  assembling 
(owdytoBai)  of  the  people,  and  calls  the  place  where 
they  assembled  the  ancient  Agora,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  their  later  place  of  assembly  on  the 
Pnyx.  2.  The  passage  of  Strabo  is  too  oboenre  to 
be  of  any  authority  in  such  a controversy.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Agora  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage is  the  market,  or  a market,  and  w hether  it  was 
in  Athens  or  in  Attica.  Supposing  that  Strabo 
meant  the  Agora  at  Athens,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  understand  him  to  allude  to  the  so- 
called  old  Agora.  3.  It  is  quite  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance that  Pausanias  uses  the  word  Agora  for 
the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  chapter. 
He  had  previously  described  the  Agora  under  the 
name  of  Cerameicus,  of  which  it  was  a part,  and  he 
would  probably  not  have  used  the  name  Agora  at 
all,  had  not  the  mention  of  the  Hermes  Agoraeus 
accidentally  given  occasion  to  it.  4.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  above-mentioned  Doric  portico  was 
not  the  gate  of  any  market,  but  the  portal  of  a 
building  dedicated  to  Athena  Archegelis,  and  erected 
by  donations  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 
This  portico  was  quite  different  from  the  gate  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  as  standing  close  to  the  statue 
of  Hermes  Agoraeus;  for  this  gate  and  statue  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  so-called  old  Agora.  A few 
words  must  be  said  on  each  of  these  points. 

First,  as  to  the  Hermes  Agoraeus,  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  an  ancient  authority  that  this  statue  stued 
in  the  middle  of  the  Agora,  (iv  piop  ayopq.  Tbpmcu 
'Lpfxov  iyopaJov  &yaApa,  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  EtpdL 
297.)  Near  this  statue,  and  consequently  in  the 
middle  of  the  Agora,  stood  a gate  (wuAtj),  which 
appears  from  the  account  of  Pausanias  (L  15.  § 1) 
to  hare  been  a kind  of  triumphal  arch  erected  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
troops  of  Cassander.  This  archway  probably  stood 
upon  the  same  spot  as  the  IIvA/t  mentioned  by  De- 
mosthenes (wepl  rbv  'Ep/xrjy  rbv  irpbs  rp  wKibi, 
e.  Euerg.  et  Mnerib.  p.  1146),  and  may  even  have 
been  the  same  building  as  the  latter,  to  which  the 
trophy  was  subsequently  added.  Tlie  Hermes  Ago- 
raeus, which  was  made  of  bronze,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  statues  in  Athens,  partly  from  its 
position,  and  partly  from  the  beauty  of  its  workman- 
ship. (Lucian,  Jttp.  Trag.  33.)  This  M Hermes 
near  the  gate " ('E ppys  irpbs  rp  wuAifti,  or  wapi 
rbv  irvKuva)  was  frequently  used  to  designate  the 
part  of  the  Cerameicus  (Agora)  in  which  it  stood. 
(Dem.  1.  c. ; Harpocrat.,  Said.,  Phot.  Lex.  *E ppiys 
irpbs  rp  rvAlSt.)  It  was  erected  by  the  nine  ar- 
chons  at  the  time  when  the  fortifications  of  the 
Pei  race  us  were  commenced,  as  was  shown  by  the  in- 
scription upon  it,  preserved  by  Philochorus  (apt 
Harpocrat.*.  v.  flpbi  rp  rvAibt  *E pups').  According 
to  Philochorus  (£  c.)  it  was  called  6 rii/Awr  6 ’A f- 
rutit : for  the  latter  word,  which  is  evidently  cor- 
rupt, Leake  proposes  to  read  'Aorixis,  and  F orch- 
il am  mer  ’A yopdios.  Sometimes  the  “ Gate  **  alone 
was  employed  to  indicate  this  locality:  thus  Isaens 
speaks  of  a lodging-house  “ in  the  Cerameicus  near 
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the  Gate  * (Vfl*  Iv  Kf^auf oca>  <rwoutlas,  rrjs  Taya 
rV  wvAiBa,  <fe  PhUoct.  he  red.  p.  58,  Stcph.). 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  Doric  portico  in  the 
so-called  new  Agora,  it  is  evident  from  its  style 
of  architecture  that  it  was  erected  after  the  time  of  | 
Cassander,  to  say  nothing  of  an  earlier  period.  It 
consists  at  present  of  four  Doric  columns  4 feet  4 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  26  feet  high,  1 
including  the  capital,  the  columns  supporting  a I 
pediment  surmounted  by  a large  acroterium  in  the  | 
centre,  and  by  a much  smaller  one  at  either  end.  If  j 
there  were  any  doubt  respecting  the  comparatively  | 
late  date  of  this  building,  it  would  be  removed  bv 
two  inscriptions  upon  it,  of  which  the  one  on  the 
architrave  is  a dedication  to  Athena  Archegetis  by 
the  people,  and  records  that  the  building  had  been 
erected  by  means  of  donations  from  C.  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustas  (Bdckh,  Inner.  477);  w hile  the  second 
on  the  central  acroterium  shows  that  a statue  of 
Lucius  Caesar,  the  grandson  and  adopted  son  of 
Augustus,  had  been  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
pediment.  (Boekh.  No.  312.)  It  would  seem  to 
follow  frocn  the  first  of  these  inscriptions  that  these 
columns  with  their  architrave  belonged  to  a small 
temple  of  Athena  Archegetis,  and  there  would  pro- 
lahly  have  never  been  any  question  about  the  matter, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  two  other  inscriptions,  which 
seem  to  support  the  idea  of  its  occupying  part  of  the 
site  of  the  so-called  new  Agora.  One  of  these  in- 
scriptions is  npon  the  pedestal  of  a statue  of  Julia, 
which  was  erected  in  the  name  of  the  Areiojiagu*. 
the  Senate  of  Six  Hundred,  and  the  people,  at  the  I 
cost  of  Dionysius  of  Marathon,  w ho  was  at  the  time  < 
Agoranomus  writh  Q.  Naevius  Rufus  of  Mclite.  | 
(Borkh,  No.  313.)  The  statue  itself  has  disap- 
peared, but  the  basis  was  found  near  the  portico.  ! 
We  do  not,  however,  know  that  the  statue  originally  | 
stood  where  the  pedestal  has  been  found ; and  even 
if  it  did,  it  is  absurd  to  conclude  from  this  inscription 
that  it  stood  in  the  Agora,  simply  because  Dionysius, 
who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  raising  the  monument, 
indulged  in  the  pardonable  vanity  of  indicating  the 
time  of  its  erection  by  the  Agoranomin  of  himself 
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the  emperor  Hadrian,  respecting  the  sale  of  oils  and 
i the  duties  to  be  paid  upon  them  (Bockh,  No.  355); 
but  the  large  stone  upon  which  the  inscription  has 
been  cut,  and  which  now  appears  to  form  a part  of 
the  ancient  portico,  did  not  belong  to  it  originally, 
and  was  placed  in  its  present  position  in  order  to 
form  the  corner  of  a house,  which  was  built  close  to 
the  portico. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  whatsoever  for  be- 
lieving this  portico  to  have  been  a gateway,  to  say 
nothing  of  a gate  of  the  Agora;  and,  consequently, 
we  may  dismiss  as  quite  untenable  the  supposition 
of  two  market-places  at  Athens.  Of  the  buildings 
in  the  Agora  an  account  is  given  below  in  the  route 
of  Pausanias  through  the  city. 

18.  The  Cerameicus. 

There  were  two  districts  of  this  name,  called  re- 
spectively the  Outer  and  the  Inner  Cerameicus,  both 
tielonging  to  the  deinus  ai  Ktyafxfls,  the  former  being 
outside,  and  the  latter  within,  the  city  walls.  («?<n 
5ob  K tyafiunai-  & ytv  t <l\ovs,  6 6’ 

Suid.  Hesych.  «.  r.  KtyaytiKOi ; Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Eq.  969.)  Of  the  Outer  Cerameicus  we  shall  speak 
in  our  account  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Through 
the  principal  part  of  the  Inner  Cerameicus  there  ran  a 
wide  street,  Ordered  by  colonnades,  which  led  from  the 
Dipvltim,  also  called  the  Ceramic  gate,  through  the 
Agora  between  the  Areiopagus  and  the  Acropolis  on 
one  side,  and  the  hill  of  Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx  on 
the  other.  (Hinier.  Sophist  Or.  iii.  p.  446,  Wems- 
dorf ; Liv.xxxi.  24;  Plut.  Suit  1 4 ; comp,  oi  Report 
«V  rtuffi  vuAois,  Aristoph.  Ran.  1 125.)  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Agora  formed  part  of  the 
Cerameicus.  After  j»assing  through  the  former,  the 
street  was  continued,  though  probably  under  another 
name,  as  far  as  the  fountain  of  C&llirhoe.  For  a 
further  account  of  this  street,  see  pp.  297,  a,  299,  a. 

B.  First  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias  through 
the  City.  From  the  Pciraic  Gate  to  the  Ce- 
rameicus. (Paus.  i.  2.) 


and  of  Rufus.  The  other  inscription  is  an  edict  of 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Pausanias  entered 
t he  city  by  the  Peiraic  gate,  which,  as  we  have  already 
een,  stood  between  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  Museium. 
[Sec  p.  263.]  The  first  object  which  he  mentioned 
in  entering  the  city  was  the  Pompeium  (Ilo/rectov), 
a building  containing  the  things  necessary  for  the 
i -recessions,  some  of  which  the  Athenians  celebrate 
•■very  year,  and  others  at  longer  intervals.  Leake 
and  M tiller  suppose  that  Pausanias  alludes  to  the 
Panathenaea;  but  Forchhammer  considers  it  more 
probable  that  he  referred  to  the  EJeusinian  festival, 
for  reasons  which  are  stated  below.  In  this  building 
were  kept  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  called  no/wreio, 
used  in  the  processions.  (Philochor.  op.  Harpocrat. 
*.  v.  ri0M*ria;  Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  615;  Plut.  Ale. 
13;  Andoc.  c.  Alcib.  p.  126.)  The  building  must 
have  been  one  of  considerable  size,  since  not  only 
did  it  contain  paintings  and  statues,  among  which 
was  a brazen  statue  of  Socrates  by  Lysippus  (Diog. 
baert  ii.  43),  a picture  of  Isocrates  (Plut.  Vit.  X. 
OraL  p.  839),  and  some  portraits  by  C relents  (Plin. 
xxxv.  11.  s.  40);  but  we  read  of  com  and  flour 
being  deposited  here,  and  measured  before  the  proper 
> fficers,  to  be  sold  at  a lower  price  to  the  peopla. 
(Dem.  c.  Phorm.  p.  918.)  The  Pompeium  was 
probably  chosen  for  this  purpose  as  being  the  moet 
suitable  place  near  the  road  to  the  Peiraeeus. 

The  street  from  the  Peiraic  gate  to  the  Ceramci- 
u 4 
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cus  passed  between  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  Mascium. 
The  whole  of  this  hilly  district  formed  the  quarter 
called  Melite,  which  was  a demns  of  Attica.  Pau- 
sanias  says,  that  close  to  the  Pompeium  was  a tem- 
ple of  Demcter,  containing  statues  of  Dcmeter,  Core 
(Proserpine),  ai  d Iacchus  holding  a torch;  and  as 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  initiated  in  Melite  into 
the  Lesser  Eleusinian  mysteries  (Schol.  ad  Ariitoph.  i 
Ran.  504),  we  may  infer  that  the  above-mentioned 
temple  is  the  one  in  which  the  initiation  took  place.  I 
It  w*as  probably  for  this  reason  that  a temple  was 
built  to  Hercules  in  Melite,  in  which  at  the  time  of 
the  plague  there  was  dedicated  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Hercules  Alexicacus,  the  work  of  Agcladas. 
(Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  1.  c. ; Tzetz.  Chil.  riii.  191.) 
This  temple  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  pro- 
bably because  it  lay  at  a little  distance  to  the  right 
of  the  street. 

This  street  appears  to  liave  been  one  of  consider- 
able length.  After  describing  the  Pompeinm,  the 
temple  of  Demeter,  and  a group  representing  Posei- 
don on  horseback  hurling  his  trident  at  the  giant 
Polybotes,  he  proceeds  to  say:  M From  the  gate  to 
the  Cerameicus  extend  colonnades  (drool),  before 
which  arc  brazen  images  of  illustrions  men  and 
women.  The  one  of  the  two  colonnades  (J)  irtpa 
rare  errotiv)  contains  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  a gym- 
nasium of  Hermes,  and  the  house  of  Polytion,  wherein 
pome  of  the  noblest  Athenians  are  said  to  nave  imi- 
tated the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Iu  my  time  the 
house  was  consecrated  to  Dionysus.  This  Diony- 
sus they  call  Melpomenus,  for  a similar  reason  that 
Apollo  is  called  M usage  tea.  Here  are  statues  of 
Athena  Poeonia,  of  Zeus,  of  Mnemosyne,  of  the 
Muses,  and  of  Apollo,  a dedication  and  work  of 
Eubulides.  Here  also  is  the  daemon  Acratus.  one 
of  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  whose  face  only  is 
seen  projecting  from  the  wall  After  the  sacred 
enclosure  (riptyos)  of  Dionysus  there  is  a building 
containing  images  of  clay,  which  represent  Am- 
phictyon,  king  of  the  Athenians,  entertaining  Diony- 
sus and  other  gods.  Here  also  is  Pegasus  of  Eleu- 
theroe,  who  introduced  Dionysus  among  the  Athe- 
nians." 

It  would  appear  that  the  trroal,  of  which  Pau- 
sanius  speaks  in  this  passage,  were  a continuous 
series  of  colonnades  or  cloisters,  supported  by  pillars 
and  open  to  the  street,  such  as  are  common  in  many 
continental  towns,  and  of  which  we  had  a specimen 
a few  years  ago  in  part  of  Kegent  Street  in  London. 
Under  them  were  the  entrances  to  the  private  booses 
and  sanctuaries.  That  Pausanias  was  speaking  of  a 
continuous  series  of  colonnades,  on  either  side  of  the 
street,  is  evident  from  the  words  rj  irtpa  rwv  erroStv. 
Unfortunately  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  mime 
of  this  street.  In  sneaking  of  the  house  of  Polytion, 
Pausanias  evidently  alludes  to  Alcibiades  and  his 
companions;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  an  accu- 
sation against  Alcibiades  speaks  of  the  house  of  Al- 
cibiades as  the  place  where  the  profanation  took 
place,  though  it  mentions  Polytion  as  one  of  the  ac- 
complices. (Plut.  Ale.  22.) 

C.  Second  Part  of  the.  Route  of  Pausanias. 
— From  the  Stoa  Bus ileius  in  the  Agora  to  the 
Temple  of  Euclda  beyond  the  Jlissus.  (P&us.  i. 
3—14.) 

In  entering  the  Cerameicus  from  the  street  lead- 
ing between  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  the  Museium, 
Pausanias  turned  to  the  right,  and  stood  Ix't’orc  the 
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Stoa  Bus  Heins,  or  Royal  Colonnade,  in  which  the 
Archon  Basileus  held  his  court.  It  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said  previously,  that  Pausanias  had 
now  entered  the  Agora,  though  he  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  latter ; and  the  buildings  which  he 
now  describes  were  all  situated  in  the  Agora,  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Upon  the  roof  of  tlic 
Stoa  Rasileius  were  statues  of  Theseus  throwing 
Sciron  into  the  sea,  and  of  Hasten  (Aurora)  carry- 
ing away  Cephalus : hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
there  was  a temple  of  Hemera  under  or  by  the  side 
of  this  Stoa.  It  ap|cars  to  have  faced  the  east,  so 
that  the  statues  of  Hemera  and  Cephalus  wonkl 
witness  the  first  dawn  of  day.  Near  the  portu'o 
there  were  statues  of  Conon,  Timotheus,  Evagora*. 
and  Zeus  Eleutherius.  Behind  the  latter,  says 
Pausanias,  was  a stoa,  containing  paintings  of  the 
gods,  of  Theseus.  Democracy,  and  the  People,  aud 
of  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  These  paintings  were 
by  Euphnanor,  and  were  much  celebrated.  (Plut.  do 
Glor.  Ath.  2;  Plin.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40 ; VaL  Max. 
viii.  12.)  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
this  stoa,  but  we  know  from  other  authorities,  and 
from  his  description  of  the  paintings,  that  it  was  the 
Stoa  Eleutherius.  In  front  of  it  stood  the  statue  of 
Zeus  Eleutherius,  as  Pausanias  descrilw*.  This 
stoa  probably  sttxxl  alongside  of  the  Stun  BasBetos. 
(Plat.  Theag.  init. ; Xen.  Oeconom.  7.  § 1 ; Har- 
pocrat  Hesych.  s.  r.  fiaclktios  Xrotf;  Eustath.  ad 
Odyss.  i.  395.)  Near  the  Stoa  Basileius  was  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Patrons,  the  same  as  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  but  worshipped  at  Athens  as  a guardian 
deity  under  the  name  of  Patrons  (rbv  'AvoAAw  r be 
fl udior,  bs  Uarptpis  lari  rg  Dem.  de  Cor. 

p.274;  Aristid.  Or.  Panath.  i.  p.  112,  Jcbb;  liar- 
pocrat.  s.  v.) 

Pausanias  next  mentions  44  a Temple  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods  (the  Metroon , Mrjrp^oy),  whose  statue 
was  made  by  Pheidias,  and  near  it  the  Bonleuternan 
( $ov\tirri,pioy ),  or  Council  House  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred." He  gives  no  indication  of  the  position  of 
these  buildings  relatively  to  those  previously  men- 
tioned; but  as  wo  know  that  the  statues  of  Har- 
inodius  and  Aristogciton,  which  stood  higher  up, 
near  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  were  over  against 
the  Metroum  ( Karayrucpu  too  Mtjrp<fov,  Arrian. 
A nab.  iii.  16),  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  that  they 
stood  on  the  aide  of  the  Agora  at  right  angles  to  the 
side  occupied  by  the  Stoa  Basileius  and  Stoa  Eleu- 
therius. In  the  Metroum  the  public  records  wane 
kept.  It  is  also  said  by  Aeschines  to  have  been  near 
the  Bouleutcrium  (Aesch.  c.  Ctcsiph.  p.576,  Beiske; 
Dem.  de  Fids.  Leg.  p.  381,  c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  799; 
Lycurg.  c.  LeocraL  p.  184;  Harpocrat.  s.  r.  Mn- 
r p<2ok;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Myrpayvprris.)  In  the  Bou- 
leuteriuin  were  sanctuaries  of  Zeus  Bon  lac  us  and 
Athena  Boulaca,  and  an  altar  of  Hestia  Roulae.n. 
Suppliants  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  these  deities,  and  oaths  were  taken  upon  their 
altars.  (Xen.  llell.  ii.  3.  § 52  ; Andoc.  de  Mgs. 
p.  22,  de  Redit.  p.  82,  Reiske;  Antiph.  de  Fals.  I^g. 
p.  227 ; Diod.  xiv.  4.) 

The  Tholus , which  Pausanias  places  near  the 
Bouleuterion  (i.  5.  § 1),  probably  stood  immediately 
above  tho  latter.  It  was  a circular  building,  and 
was  covered  with  a dome  built  of  stone.  (Timaous, 
Lem.  Plat.,  Hesych.,  Suid.,  Phot.  s.  r.  0©Aoi ; Bek- 
ker,  Anted.  Gr.  i.  p.  264.)  It  contained  sonic  small 
silver  images  of  the  gods,  and  was  tl»e  place  where  the 
Prvtanea  took  their  common  me* lx,  and  offered  their 
| sacrifices.  (Pollux,  riii.  155;  Dem.  dc  Fals.  l*cg 
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p.  419.)  After  the  Tholus  there  followed,  higher  op 
(iuMTtpcj),  the  Statu**  of  the  Eponymi , or  heroes, 
from  whom  were  derived  the  names  of  the  Attic 
tribes ; and  after  the  latter  (fi*Ta  3 i raj  e U6yas 
rmv  Iwtsrvfmv,  i.  8.  § 2)  the  statues  of  Amphiaraus, 
and  of  Eirene  (Peace),  bearing  Plutus  as  her  sou. 
In  the  same  place  (JyiavBa)  stood  also  statues  of 
J-ycurgus,  son  of  Lycrophron,  of  Callias,  who  made 
peace  with  Artaxerxes,  and  of  Demosthenes,  the 
latter,  according  to  Plutarch  ( ViL  X.  OraL  p.  847), 
being  near  the  altar  of  the  12  gods.  Pausanias, 
however,  says,  that  near  this  statue  was  the  Temple 
of  Are*,  in  which  were  two  statues  of  Aphrodite, 
one  of  Area  by  Alcamenes,  an  Athena  by  Looms 
of  Paros,  and  an  Envo  by  the  sons  of  Praxiteles: 
around  the  temple  there  stood  Hercules,  Theseus, 
and  Apollo,  and  likewise  statues  of  Calades  and 
Pindar.  Not  far  from  these  (ou  iropftu')  stood  the 
statues  of  Harmodios  and  ArisU«geiton,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  The  Altar  of  the  Twelve 
Gods,  which  Pausanias  has  omitted  to  mention, 
stood  near  this  spot  in  the  Agora.  (Herod,  vi.  108; 
Thuc.  vi.  54;  Xen.  Hipparch.  3;  Lycurg.  c.  Leorr. 
p.  198,  Reiake;  Plot,  Hie.  13,  ViL  X.  Oral.  1.  c.) 
Close  to  this  altar  was  an  inclosure,  called  n«pi- 
a \oitno Lia,  where  the  votes  for  ostracism  were  Liken, 
(l’lut  Pit  X.  Oral.  1.  c.)  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood was  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus , 
placed  by  Apollodorua  in  the  Agora  (ap.  Harpocrat 
s.  v.  ndySquoi  ‘AppoSirij'),  but  which  is  udt  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (i.  22.  § 1 — 3)  till  he  returns 
from  the  Theatre  to  the  Propylaea.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  stood  above  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeitan,  more  to  the  east. 

Upon  reaching  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemns, 
which  he  would  afterwards  approach  by  another 
route,  Pausanias  retraced  his  step.*,  and  went  along 
the  wide  street,  which,  as  a continuation  of  the 
Ceranieicns,  led  to  the  Ilissua.  In  this  street  there 
appear  to  have  been  only  private  houses;  and  the 
first  monument  which  he  mentions  after  leaving  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  was  “ the 
theatre,  called  the  Odeium,  before  the  entrance  to 
which  are  statues  of  Egyptian  kings  ” (i.  8.  § 6). 
Then  follows  a long  historical  digression,  and  it  is 
not  till  he  arrives  at  the  14th  chapter,  that  he 
resumes  his  topographical  description,  by  saying : 
**  Upon  entering  the  Athenian  Odeium  there  is, 
among  other  thing?,  a statue  of  Dionysus,  worthy  of 
inspection.  Near  it  is  a fountain  called  Knneacrunus 
(i.  e.  of  Nine  Pipes),  since  it  was  so  constructed  by 

l’ei-Mstratn.?.” 

The  Odeium  most,  therefore,  have  stood  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Ilissus,  to  the  SE.  of  the 
Olympieium,  since  the  site  of  the  Enneacrunus.  or 
fountain  of  Callirhoe,  is  well  known.  [See  p.  292.] 
This  Odeium  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
< Klein m of  Pericles,  of  which  Pausanias  afterwards 
* peaks,  and  which  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  near  the  great  Dionyaiac  theatre. 
As  neither  of  these  buildings  bore  any  distinguishing 
epithet,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  is  meant,  when  the  ancient  writers  speak  of 
the  Odeium.  It  will  assist,  however,  in  distin- 
guishing them,  to  recollect  that  the  Odeium  of 
Pericles  must  have  been  a building  of  comparatively 
small  sire,  since  it  was  covered  all  over  with  a 
pointed  roof,  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes 
(Plot.  PericL  13);  while  the  Odeium  on  the  Ilissus 
appears  to  have  been  an  open  place  surrounded  with 
jyiws  of  teats,  artd  of  considerable  size.  Hence,  the 
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latter  is  called  a r&wos,  a term  which  could  hardly 
have  been  applied  to  a building  like  the  Odeium  of 
Pericles.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  olSciov;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1148.)  This  Odeium  is  said  by  Hcsychius 
(i.  c.)  to  have  been  the  place  in  which  the  rhap- 
sodists  and  citharodists  contended  before  the  erection 
of  the  theatre;  and,  as  we  know  that  the  theatre 
was  commenced  as  early  as  B.  c.  500,  it  must  have 
been  built  earlier  than  the  Odeium  of  Pericles. 
Upon  the  erection  of  the  Utter,  the  earlier  Odeium 
ceased  to  be  used  for  its  original  purpose ; and  was 
employed  especially  as  a public  granary,  where,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  corn  was  sold  to  the  citizens  at  a 
fixed  price.  Here,  also,  the  court  sat  for  trying  the 
cases,  called  Shrai  ohov,  in  order  to  recover  the 
interest  of  a woman’s  dowry  after  divorce : this 
interest  was  called  otros  (alimony  or  maintenance), 
because  it  was  the  income  out  of  which  the  woman 
had  to  be  maintained.  It  is  prohable,  from  the 
name  of  the  suit,  and  from  the  place  in  which  it 
was  tried,  that  in  earlier  times  the  defendant  was 
called  upon  to  pay  the  damages  in  kind,  that  is, 
in  com  or  some  other  sort  of  provisions ; though 
it  was  soon  found  more  convenient  to  commute  this 
for  a money  payment.  (Dem.  c.  Phorm.  p.  918, 
c.  Neaer.  p.  1362;  Lys.  c.  Agor.  p.  717,  ed.  Reiske; 
Suid.  s.  p.  tpbtioe ; Harpocrat.  s.  v.  oiror.)  Xe- 
nophon reUtcs,  that  the  Thirty  Tyrants  summoned 
within  the  Odeium  all  the  hoplites  (3000)  on  the 
catalogus,  and  the  cavalry;  that  half  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian garrison  took  up  their  quarters  within  it; 
and  that  when  the  Thirty  marched  to  Eleusis,  the 
cavalry  passed  the  night  in  the  Odeium  with  their 
horses.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §§  9, 10,  24.)  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  could  not  have  been  the  roofed  build- 
ing under  the  Acropolis.  If  we  suppose  the  Odeium 
on  the  Ilissus  to  have  been  surrounded  with  a wall, 
like  the  Colosseum,  and  other  Homan  amphitheatres, 
it  would  have  been  a convenient  place  of  defence  in 
case  of  an  unexpected  attack  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city. 

After  speaking  of  the  Odeium  and  the  fountain 
Enueacr  nus,  Pausanias  proceeds:  “ Of  the  temples 
beyond  the  fountain,  one  is  dedicated  to  Demetcr 
and  Core  (Proserpine),  in  the  other  stands  a statue 
of  Triptolemus.”  He  then  mentions  several  legends 
respecting  Triptolemus,  in  the  midst  of  which  lie 
breaks  off  suddenly  with  these  words : “ From  pro- 
ceeding further  in  this  narrative,  and  in  the  things 
relating  to  the  Athenian  temple,  called  Eleusininm, 
a vision  in  my  sleep  deterred  me.  But  I will  re. 
turn  to  that  of  which  it  is  lawful  for  all  men  to 
write.  In  front  of  the  temple,  in  which  is  the 
statue  of  Triptolemus  [it  should  be  noticed,  that 
Pausanias  avoids,  apparently  on  purpose,  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  temple],  stands  a brazen  ox, 
as  led  to  sacrifice:  here  also  is  a sitting  statue  of 
Epimenides  of  Cnossus.  Still  further  on  is  the 
Temple  of  Eucltia,  a dedication  from  the  Bpoila  of 
the  Medes,  who  occupied  the  district  of  Marathon.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  account  that 
Pausanias  makes  no  mention  of  the  city  walls,  which 
he  could  hardly  have  passed  over  in  silence  if  they 
h:id  passed  between  the  Odeium  and  the  fountain  of 
Enneacrunus,  as  Leake  and  others  suppose.  That 
he  has  omitted  to  speak  of  his  crossing  the  Ilissu*, 
which  he  must  have  done  in  order  to  reach  the 
temple  of  Demeter,  is  not  surprising,  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus  is  in  this  part  of 
its  course  almost  always  dry,  and  only  filled  for  a 
few  hours  after  heavy  rain.  Moreover,  as  there  uui 
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bo  little  doubt  that  this  district  was  covered  with 
houses,  it  iR  probable  that  the  dry  bed  of  the  river 
was  walled  id,  and  may  thus  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Pauaanias. 

It  is  evident  that  the  temple  of  Demeter  and  of 
Core,  and  the  one  with  the  statue  of  Triptolemus, 
stood  near  one  another,  and  apparently  a little  above 
the  fountain.  Here  there  is  still  a small  chapel, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  foundations  of  walls. 
Whether  the  Eleu&inium  was  cither  of  these  temples, 
or  was  situated  in  this  district  at  all,  cannot  be  in 
the  least  determined  from  the  words  of  Pau-sanias. 
In  the  same  neighbourhood  was  a small  Ionic  build- 
ing, which,  in  the  timo  of  Stuart,  formed  a church, 
called  that  of  Panaghfa  on  the  Rock  ( Heurayia  <rr) jk 
xirpaf').  It  has  now  totally  disappeared,  and  is 
only  known  from  the  drawings  of  Stuart.  This 
beautiful  little  temple  was  “ an  amphiprostyle,  42 
feet  long,  and  20  broad,  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
stylobate.  There  were  four  columns  at  either  end, 
1 foot  9 inches  in  diameter  above  the  spreading 
base.  Those  at  the  eastern  end  stood  before  a pro- 
nam  of  10  feet  in  depth,  leading  by  a door  7 feet 
wide  into  a <rtj/tot  of  \h\  feet;  the  breadth  of  both 
12  feet."  (Leake,  p.  250.)  Leake  supposes  that 
this  is  the  temple  of  the  statue  of  Triptolemus ; but 
Fore h hummer  imagines  it  to  have  been  that  of  Ku- 
cleia.  If  the  latter  conjecture  is  correct,  we  have 
in  this  tempi'  a building  erected  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon. 


D.  Third  Purl  of  the  Route  of  Pauaanias. — From 
the  Stoa  Basileius  in  the  Agora  to  the  Pryta- 
ncium.  (Pans.  i.  14.  § 6 — 18.  § 3.) 

After  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Eucleia  beyond 
the  Iliasns,  Pausanias  returns  to  the  point  from 
which  he  had  commenced  Ills  description  of  the  Ce- 
rameicus  and  the  Agora.  Having  previously  de- 
scribed the  monuments  in  the  Agora  to  his  right, 
he  now  turns  to  the  left,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Agora. 
“ Above  the  Cerameicus  and  the  Stoa,  called  Basi- 
leins,"  be  continues,  “ is  a temple  of  Hephaestus.  . . 
Near  it  is  a sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Urania  (c.  14). 
. ...  In  approaching  the  Stoa,  which  is  called  Poe- 
cild  (UouciKy]),  from  its  pictures,  is  a bronze  Hermes, 
suniamed  Agomcus,  and  near  it  a gate,  upon  which 
is  a trophy  of  the  Athenians,  the  victors  in  an 


equestrian  combat  of  Pleistarchus,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  cavalry  and 
foreign  troops  of  his  brother  Cassandcr.”  (c.  15.  § 
1.)  Then  follows  a description  of  the  paintings  in 
the  Stoa  Poecild  after  which  he  proceeds:  “ Before 
the  Stoa  stand  brazen  statues,  Solon,  who  drew  cp 
laws  for  the  Athenians,  and  a little  farther  Seleucus 
(c.  16.  § 1).  ...  In  the  Agora  of  the  Athenians  is 
an  Altar  of  Pity  (’EA too  /Scu^s),  to  whom  the  Athe- 
nians alone  of  Greeks  give  divine  honours”  (c.  17 
§0. 

It  would  appear  that  the  three  principal  buildings, 
mentioned  in  this  passage,  the  Temple  of  Hephaes- 
tus, the  Sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Crania,  and  the 
Stoa  Poecilc,  stood  above  one  another,  the  last,  at 
all  events,  having  the  hill  of  Pnyx  behind  it,  as  we 
shall  sec  presently.  Of  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Hermes  Agoraetis,  and  of  the  gate  beside  it,  we  hare 
already  spoken.  [See  p.  294.1  Near  the  temple  of 
Hephaestus  was  the  Eurysaceium , or  hemum  of 
Eurysaces,  which  Pausauias  has  n«>t  mentioned. 
(Harpocrat.  s.  r.  KoAcoeirar.)  Knrrsaces  was  the 
son  of  Ajax.  According  to  an  Athenian  tradition 
he  and  his  brother  Philaeus  had  given  up  Salami* 
to  the  Athenians,  and  had  removed  to  Attica.  Phi- 
laeus taking  up  his  residence  in  Braurnn,  and  Eu- 
rysaces  in  Melite.  (Plut.  Sol,  10.)  It  was  in  the 
latter  district  that  the  Eurysaceium  was  situated 
(Harpocrat.  s.  r.  Eupvodxtiov),  which  proves  that 
Melite  must  have  extended  as  far  as  the  side  of  the 
Agora  next  to  the  hill  of  Pnyx. 

In  the  Agora,  and  close  to  the  Eurysaceium  and 
temple  of  Hephaestus,  was  the  celebrated  hill  called 
Co  l on  us,  more  usually  Col  onus  A goracus,  or  Mis- 
thins  (KoAwrhr  d7upaibs,  or  pioBtot),  which,  from 
its  central  position,  was  a place  of  hire  for  labourers. 
It  received  its  surname  from  this  circumstance,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  demos  Colon  us  beyond  the 
Academy.  (Pollux,  vii.  133;  Harpocrat.  s.  r.  Ko- 
AwWros ; Argum.  iii.  ad  Soph.  Otd,  Colon,  ed.  Her- 
mann.) This  hill  was  a projecting  spur  of  the  hill 
of  Pnyx.  Here  Mcton  appears  to  hare  lived,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  a passage  in  Aristophanes 
(Ac.  997),  in  which  Mcton  says,  “ Mcton  am  I, 
whom  Hellas  and  Colonos  know  " (Sons  *Tp  iyei; 
M*toov,  nl&ty  'EAAdj  Ko,W<»'s).  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  statement  that  the  house  of  Metua 
was  close  to  the  Stoa  Poecile.  (Aclian,  V.  H.  xiii. 
12.)  On  the  hill  Colonus  Mcton  placed  some  11  as- 
tronomical dedication  " (hvd&ijpd  n eurrpo\oyuc6r), 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  mentioned ; and  near  it 
upon  the  wall  of  that  part  of  the  Pnyx  where  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  he  set  up  a 
Tjkiorpuxioy,  which  indicated  the  length  of  the  solar 
year.  (ijKiorpixioy  iv  tt)  vvv  otkry  AneAqrif, 
xphi  Ty  r«fx«‘  TV  h TV  Ilnwri,  Schol.  ad  Arts  topi. 
Veep.  997 ; Suid.  s.  r.  M «rwv.)  The  Scholiast  also 
says,  that  the  Colonus  Agoraeus  was  behind  the 
Macro  Stoa  (rj  Max  pa  2roa);  but  as  no  other  writer 
mentions  a Stoa  of  this  name  in  the  Asty,  it  is  pto- 
bable  that  the  Scholiast  meant  the  Stoa  Basileius. 

The  Stoa  Poecilc  was  the  St<«4  from  which  the 
Stoic  philosophers  obtained  their  name.  (Diog. 
Lacrt.  vii.  5;  Lucian,  Demon.  14.)  It  was  origin- 
ally called  2roa  TltuTuudjcrtos.  (Plut.  dm.  4; 
I)iog.  Laert.  L e. ; Suid.  s.  v.  2 rod.)  It  had  three 
walls  covered  with  paintings;  a middle  wall  with  two 
large  paintings,  representing  scenes  from  the  mythi- 
cal age,  and  one  at  each  end,  containing  a painting 
of  which  the  subject  was  taken  from  Athenian  his- 
tory. On  the  first  wall  was  the  battle  of  Oenoc  in 
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the  Argeia,  between  the  Athenian*  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians. On  the  great  central  wall  was  a picture  of 
the  Athenians  under  Theseus  fighting  against  the 
Amazons,  and  another  representing  an  assembly  of 
the  Greek  chiefs  after  the  capture  of  Troy  deliber- 
ating respecting  the  violation  of  Cassandra  by  Ajax. 
On  the  third  wall  was  a painting  of  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon. These  paintings  were  very  celebrated.  The  i 
combat  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons  was  the  work  j 
of  Micon.  (Aristoph.  Lyststr.  681 ; Arrian,  Anab. 
rii.  13.)  The  battle  of  Marathon  was  painted  by  j 
Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  I antaenus.  (Plut.  Cim.  4;  1 
Diog.  Loert.  vii.  5;  Plin.  xxxv.  8.  s.  34;  Aelian,  j 
dt  Sat.  An.  rii.  38.) 

After  describing  the  Stoa  Poecile,  and  mentioning 
the  statues  ot  Solon  and  Seicucus,  and  the  Altar  of  ' 
Pity,  Pausanias  quits  the  Agora  and  goes  up  the 
street  of  the  Cerameicus  towards  Dipylum.  lie 
passes  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Arciopagus  with- 
out mentioning  cither,  since  the  lower  parts  of  both 
were -covered  with  houses.  The  first  object  which 
he  mentions  is  the  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy , which 
he  describes  as  not  far  from  the  Agora  (t7j s hyopas 
irtxom  ou  voAt>),  and  named  after  its  founder 
Ptolemy : it  contained  Hermae  of  stone,  worthy  of  1 
inspection,  a bronze  image  of  Ptolemy,  and  statues 
of  Juba  the  Libyan,  and  of  Chrysippus  of  Soli.  He 
next  describes  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  which  he 
places  near  the  Gymnasium  (vpi*  Ty  yvpyaaitp, 
c.  1 7.  § 2).  The  proximity  of  these  two  buildings  is 
also  noticed  by  Plutarch.  (0ij<rtl» — xcrrcu  tv  pttrrj 
rp  roA«i  irapa  rb  rvv  yupvtiuriav,  The s.  36.)  Of 
the  temple  of  Theseus  we  have  already  spoken. 
[See  p.  287.]  At  this  spot  Pausanias  quitted  the 
Cerameicus  and  turned  to  the  right  towards  the 
east  If  be  had  gone  further  on  in  the  direction  of 
Dipylum,  he  would  at  least  have  mentioned  the 
Leocoriwn,  or  monument  of  the  daughters  of  Loos, 
which  stood  near  the  Dipylum  in  the  inner  Cera- 
meicus. (Thuc.  i.  20,  ii.  57 ; Aelian,  V.  II.  xii. 
28 ; Cic.  de  Sat.  Deor.  iii.  19 ; Strab.  ix.  p.  396  ; 
llarpocrat.  Hesych.  a.  p.  AtwKOpiov.) 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Ccramei- 
cus  was  a long  wide  street,  extending  from  Dipylum 
to  the  Agora,  and  continued  under  another  name  as 
far  as  the  fountain  of  CallirhoS,  and  the  temple  with 
the  statue  of  Triptolemus,  which  Forchhammer  con- 
jectures to  be  the  same  as  the  Pherephattitun.  This 
street,  like  the  Corso  of  the  Italian  towns,  appears 
to  have  been  the  grand  promenade  in  Athens.  The 
following  passage  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Canon  (p.  1258)  gives  a lively  picture  of 
the  locality:  “ Not  long  afterwards,”  says  Ariston, 

“ as  I was  taking  my  usual  walk  in  the  evening  *n 
the  Agora  along  with  Phanostratus  the  Cephisian, 
one  of  my  companions,  there  comes  up  to  us  Ctesias, 
the  son  of  this  defendant,  drunk,  at  the  Leocorwm , 
near  the  house  of  Pythodorus.  Upon  seeing  us  he 
» huu ted  out,  and  having  said  something  to  himself 
like  a drunken  man,  so  that  we  could  not  understand 
what  he  said,  he  went  post  us  up  to  M elite  (rpb s 
MtAiri/v  &ro>).  In  that  place  there  were  drinking 
(as  we  afterwards  learnt)  at  the  house  of  Pamphilus 
the  fuller,  this  defendant  Conon,  a certain  Theo 
timus,  Archcbiades,  Spintharus  the  son  of  Eubulus, 
Theogenes  the  son  of  Andromenes,  a number  of 
persons  whom  Ctesias  brought  down  into  the  Agora. 

It  happened  that  we  met  these  men  as  we  were  re- 
turning from  the Phe rephattium,  and  had  in  our  walk 
again  reached  the  Leocorium."  It  is  evident  from 
this  account  that  the  bouse  of  Pamphilus  was  some- 
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where  on  the  hill  of  the  Nymphs;  and  that  the 
Pherephattium  was  in  auy  case  to  the  south  of  the 
Leocorium,  and  apparently  at  the  end  of  the  prome- 
nade: hence  it  is  identified  by  Forchhammer  with 
the  temple  with  the  statue  of  Triptolemus. 

After  leaving  the  Theseium,  Pausanias  arrives  at 
the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  frequently  named  the 
Anaceium,  because  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux) 
were  called  oi  'A voxel,  or  'Avoxol,  by  the  Athenians. 
(Plut.  Thes.  33;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  5;  Said.  Etym. 
M.  s.  v.  'Arcucol ; Harpocmt.  s.  v.  ’Avoxsiov,  IIo- 
Ai>>rarroi.)  He  does  not,  however,  mention  either 
the  distance  of  the  Anaceium  from  the  Theseium, 
or  the  direction  which  he  took  in  proceeding  thither. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  turned  to  the  east, 
os  has  been  already  remarked,  since  he  adds  in  the 
next  paragraph,  that  above  the  temple  of  the  Dio- 
scuri is  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Aglaurus.  The 
latter,  as  we  know,  was  situated  ou  the  northern 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  immediately  under  the  Erech- 
theiuin  [see  p.  286] ; and  that  the  Anaceium  was 
near  the  Aglaurium,  appears  from  the  tale  of  the 
stratagem  of  Peisistratus  (Polyaen.  i.  21),  which 
has  been  already  related.  The  proximity  of  the 
Anaceium  and  Aglaurium  is  also  attested  by  Lucian. 
( Piscator . 42.)  And  since  Pausanias  mentions  the 
Anaceium  before  the  Aglaurium,  we  may  place  it 
north-west  of  the  latter. 

Near  to  the  Aglaurium,  says  Pausanias,  is  the 
Prytaneium,  where  the  laws  of  Solon  were  preserved. 
Hence  the  Prytaneium  must  have  stood  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  Acropolis;  a position  which  Is 
confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  that  in 
proceeding  from  thence  to  the  temple  of  Sara  pis, 
lie  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  ( 4s  rh 
K&T1*  rijs  nfAem),  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
street  of  the  Tripods,  which  led  to  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  Dionysus  near  the  theatre  commenced  at 
the  Prytaneium.  (Paus.  i.  20.  § 1.) 

North  of  the  Acropolis  there  were  some  other 
monuments.  Of  these  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetis,  erroneously 
called  the  Propylaeum  of  the  new  Agora  [see  p.  295]» 
and  the  Horologinm  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhcstes.  Ap- 
parently north  of  these  should  be  placed  certain 
buildings  erected  by  Hadrian,  which  Pausanias  does 
not  mention  till  he  had  spoken  of  the  Olympieium, 
the  greatest  of  the  works  of  this  emperor.  After 
describing  the  Olympieium,  Pausanias  remarks  (i. 
18.  § 9):  “ Hadrian  constructed  other  buildings  for 
the  Athenians,  a temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus  Pan- 
hellenius,  and  a sanctuary  common  to  all  the  gods 
(a  Pantheon).  The  most  conspicuous  objects  are 
120  columns  of  Phrygian  marble.  The  walls  of  the 
porticoes  are  made  of  the  same  material.  In  the 
same  place  are  apartments  (oix^/zara)  adorned  with 
gilded  roofs  and  alabaster  stone,  and  with  statues 
and  paintings : books  are  deposited  in  them  (or  in 
this  sanctuary).  There  is  also  a gymnasium  named 
after  Hadrian,  in  which  there  are  100  columns  from 
the  quarries  of  Libya."  The  ancient  remains  north 
of  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetis  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  a portion  of  these  buildings.  “ The  Co- 
rinthian colonnade,  of  which  the  southern  extremity 
is  about  70  yards  to  the  north  of  the  above-men- 
tioned portico,  was  the  decorated  facade  (with  a 
gateway  in  the  centre)  of  a quadrangular  inclosure, 
which  is  traceable  to  the  eastward  of  it.  A tetra- 
stylc  propylaeum,  formed  of  columns  3 feet  in  dia- 
meter and  29  feet  high,  similar  to  those  before  the 
wall,  except  that  the  latter  are  not  fluted,  projected 
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22  feet  before  the  gate  of  the  inclosure,  which  was 
376  feet  long,  and  252  broad;  round  the  inside  of 
it,  at  a distance  of  23  feet  from  the  wall,  are  vestiges 
of  a colonnade.  In  the  northern  wall,  which  still 
exists,  are  the  remains  of  one  large  quadrangular 
recess  or  apartment  in  the  centre  34  feet  in  length, 
and  of  two  semicircular  recesses  nearly  equal  to  it 
in  diameter.  The  church  of  Meg&li  Panaghia, 
which  stands  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  in- 
closure,  is  formed  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  consisting  on  one  side  of  a ruined  arch, 
and  on  the  other  of  an  architrave  supported  by  a 
pilaster,  and  three  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  1 foot 
9 inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a somewhat  declining 
period  of  art.  ....  The  general  plan  was  evidently 
that  of  a quadrangle  surrounded  with  porticoes, 
having  one  or  more  buildings  in  the  centre:  thus 
agreeing  perfectly  with  that  work  of  Hadrian  which 
contained  stoae,  a colonnade  of  Phrygian  marble,  and 

a library The  building  near  the  centre  of 

tiie  quadrangle,  which  was  converted  into  a church 
of  the  PanaghU,  may  have  been  the  Pantheon.  . . . 
Possibly  also  the  temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus  Pan- 
hellenius  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosurc." 
(Leake,  p.  258,  seq.) 

E.  Fourth  Fart  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias. — From 

the  J*rytaneium  to  the  Stadium.  (Paus.  i.  18. 

§ 4-19.) 

Pausanias  went  straight  from  the  Prytaneium  to 
the  Olympieium,  between  which  buildings  he  notices 
these  objects,  the  Temple  of  Sarapis,  the  place  of 
meeting  of  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  and  the  Temple 
of  Bilei  thyia.  After  describing  the  Olympieinm, 
Pausanias  mentions  the  temples  of  Apollo  Pythius, 
and  of  Apollo  Dolphinius.  The  Pythium  (II vQiov') 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  in  Athcus- 
We  know  from  Thucydides  (ii.  15)  that  it  was  in 
the  same  quarter  as  the  Olympieium,  and  from 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  404),  that  the  sacred  inclosures  of 
the  two  temples  were  only  separated  by  a wall,  upon 
which  was  the  altar  of  Zeus  Astrapoeus.  The 
Delphinium  (A«A tpiviov)  was  apparently  near  the 
Pythium.  It  was  also  a temple  of  great  antiquity, 
being  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aegeus.  In  its 
neighbourhood  sat  one  of  the  courts  for  the  trial  of 
ca>es  of  homicide,  called  rb  M A«A$t rUp.  (Plut. 
The*.  12,  18;  Pollux,  viii.  119;  l*aua.  i.  28.  § 10.) 

Pausanias  next  proceeds  to  The  Gardens  (ol 
KTfiroi).  which  must  liave  been  situated  east  of  the 
unove-mentioned  temples,  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  llissus.  In  this  li*'ality  was  a temple  of  Aphro- 
dite : the  statue  of  this  goddess,  called  “ Aphro- 
dite in  the  Gardens,"  by  Alcamenes,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  pieces  of  statuary  in  all  Athens. 
(Plin.  xxxvl  5.  s.  4;  Lucian,  /may.  4,  6.)  Pliny 
(/.  c.),  misled  by  the  name  “ Gardens,"  places  this 
statue  outside  the  walls;  but  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  Pausanias  in  another  passage  (i.  27. 
§ 3)  Uiai  it  was  in  the  city. 

Pausanias  then  visits  the  Cynosarye s and  Ly- 
ceium,  both  of  which  were  situated  outside  the 
walls,  and  are  described  below  in  the  account  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  From  the  Lyceium  he  returns 
to  the  city,  and  mentions  the  A Uar  of  Boreas , who 
carried  off  Oreithyia  from  the  banks  of  the  llissus, 
and  the  Altar  of  the  Ilissian  Muses , both  altars 
being  upon  the  banks  of  the  llissus.  (Comp.  Plat. 
Phcutdr.  c.  6;  Herod,  vii.  189.)  The  altar  of 
Boreas  is  described  by  Plato  (/.  c.)  as  opposite  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Agrotcra,  which  probably  stands 
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upon  the  site  of  the  church  of  Stavromenos  Petros. 
To  the  east  of  the  altar  of  Boreas  stood  the  altar  of 
the  Ilissian  Muses.  In  1676  Spon  and  Wbekr 
observed,  about  fifty  yards  above  the  bridge  of  the 
Stadium,  the  foundations  of  a circular  temple,  which 
had,  however,  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Stuart. 
This  was  probably  the  Temple  of  the  Ilissian  Muses, 
for  though  Pausanias  only  mentions  an  altar  of  these 
goddesses,  there  may  have  been  also  a temple. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  llissus  Pausanias  entered 
the  district  Ayrae  or  Ayra , in  which  was  the  Temple 
of  Artemi*  Ayrotera , spoken  of  above.  A part  of 
this  district  was  sacred  to  Demeter,  since  we  know 
that  the  lesser  Eleu-Muian  mysteries  were  celebrated 
in  Agrae,  and  were  hence  called  tA  "Aypaii. 
(Stepb.  B.  s.  v.  "Ay pa;  Plut.  Demetr.  26.)  Sie- 
plianus  (L  c .)  says  that  Agra  was  a spot  before 
the  city  (vpb  rfjr  wdArw*),  but  this  appears  Xu  be 
only  a conclusion  drawn  from  the  name,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  in  the  country, 
and  may  be  classed  together  with  the  above-men- 
tioned error  of  Pliny  about  the  gardens.  The  IV 
nathenaic  Stadium  was  also  in  Agrae,  after  de- 
scribing which  [sec  p.  292],  Pausanias  retraces  his 
steps  to  the  Prytaneium.  He  has  omitted  to  mention 
the  lull  Ardettus  (\Ap5r?TT«$s),  situated  above  the 
Stadium,  where  the  Dicasts  were  sworn.  (Harpocrat., 
Hesych.,  Suid.  *.  v.\  Pollux,  viii.  122.)  The  high 
ground  of  Agrae  appears  to  liave  been  called  Helicon 
in  ancient  times.  (Cleidemus,  ap.  Bekker,  Anted. 
Grace . i.  p.  326.) 

F.  Fifth  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias. — From 

the  lYytaneium  to  the  Propylata  of  the  Acro- 
polis. (Pans.  i.  20—22.  § 3.) 

In  this  part  of  his  route  Pausanias  went  round 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  AcropolL-. 
Starting  again  from  the  Prytaneium,  he  went  down 
the  Street  of  the  Tripods , which  led  to  the  Lenaeum 
or  sacred  enclosure  of  Dionysus.  The  potation  of 
this  street  is  marked  by  the  existing  Choragk  Mo- 
nument of  Lysicratcs  [see  p.  291],  and  by  a number 
of  small  churches,  which  probably  occupy  the  place 
of  the  tripod  temples.  The  Lcnaeum,  which  con- 
tained two  temples  of  Dionysus,  and  which  was 
close  to  the  theatre,  was  situated  in  the  district 
called  Limnae.  It  was  here  that  the  Dianysiac 
festival,  called  Lenaea,  was  celebrated.  (Thuc.  ii.  15; 
Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  411,  b.  2nd  ed.)  The  Lcnaeum 
must  be  placed  Immediately  below  the  theatre  to  Use 
south.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  theatre,  and 
consequently  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  the  Odeium  of  Pericles.  Its  site 
is  accurately  determined  by  Vitruvius,  who  says 
(v.  9),  that  it  lay  on  tne  left  hand  to  persons 
coining  out  of  the  theatre.  This  Odeium,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  building  with 
this  name  near  the  llissus,  was  built  by  Pericles, 
and  its  roof  is  said  to  hare  been  an  imitation  of 
the  tent  of  Xerxes.  (Plut.  Per.  13.)  It  was  burnt 
during  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  u.  c.  85,  bat 
was  rebuilt  by  Ariobarzancs  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  b.c.  63.  (Appian, 
B.  Mithr.  38;  Vitruv.  L c. ; Rbckh,  No.  357;  Diet, 
of  Ant.  pp.  822,  823,  2nd  ed.)  All  traces  of  this 
building  have  disappeared. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  theatre  are  some 
remains  of  a succession  of  arches,  which  l^ake  oon 
j futures  may  have  belonged  to  a portico,  built  by 
II erodes  Alticus,  for  the  purpose  of  a covered  cotu- 
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municati.m  between  the  theatre  anil  the  Odeitun  of 
II erodes.  Perhaps  they  are  the  remains  of  the 

Pnrticru  Ettmenia,  which  appears  from  Vitruvius 
(f.  c.)  to  have  been  close  to  the  theatre.  For  an 
account  of  the  theatre  itself,  sec  p.  284. 

In  proceeding  from  the  theatre  Pausanias  first 
mentions  the  Tomb  of  Talos  or  Calos , below  the 
steep  rocks  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  Daedalus 
is  said  to  have  hurled  him  down.  Pausanias  next 
comes  to  the  A sclepieium  or  Temple  of  Asclepius, 
which  stood  immediately  above  the  Odeium  of  Ho- 
rrdes  Attica*.  Its  site  is  determined  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  contained  a f mntain  of  water,  celebrated  j 
as  the  fountain  at  which  Ares  slew  Halirrhothius,  j 
the  son  of  Poseidon.  Pausanias  makes  no  mention  i 
of  the  Odeium  of  Herodes,  since  this  building  was  j 
not  erected  when  he  wrote  his  account  of  Athens.  ! 
[Sec  p.  286.]  Next  to  the  Asclepieiuin  Pause-  j 
nias,  in  his  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  passed  by  the  J 
Temple  of  Themis,  with  the  Tomb  of  Hippolytus 
in  front  of  it,  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite  Tandem  us 
and  Peitho,  and  the  Temple  of  Ge  Curotrophus  and 
Demeter  Chloe  At  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pan- 
demics, Pausanias  was  again  close  to  the  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  [See  p.  297,  a.]  The 
proximity  of  this  temple  to  the  tomb  of  Hippolytus 
is  alluded  to  by  Euripides  ( llippol . 29,  seq.).  The 
temple  of  Ge  and  Demeter  was  probably  situated 
beneath  the  temple  of  Nike  Apt  crus.  At  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  supporting  the  platform  of  the  latter 
temple,  there  are  two  doom,  coeval  with  the  wall, 
and  conducting  into  a small  grotto,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  shrine  of  Ge  and  Demeter.  It  was  situated 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  traveller,  just  before  he 
commenced  the  direct  ascent  to  the  Propylaea;  and 
from  being  placed  within  a wall,  which  formed  one 
of  the  ilcfences  of  the  Acropolis,  it  is  sometimes 
described  a*  a part  of  the  latter.  (Soph,  ad  Oed.  Col. 
1600;  Suid.  a.  c.  Kouporp6<t>os  Tfi.)  The  position 
of  this  temple  is  illustrated  by  a passage  in  the 
Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes  (829),  where,  the  Athe- 
nian women  being  in  possession  of  the  Acropolis, 
Lysistrata  suddenly  perceives  a man  at  the  temple 
of  Demeter  Chloe  approaching  the  citadel: 

AT.  To*,  iov,  yuvaiKtt  .... 

bl  ip'  by5p'  bpu>  rpooiStna  .... 
rT.  Ilot/  5*  for  iv,  S <rri'r  fori  ; AT.  irapd  r b 
Trjt  XAotjv. 

The  V.leustnium,  which  Pausanias  had  mentioned 
(i.  14.  § 3)  in  the  description  of  his  second  rente 
[see  p.  297,  b],  Leake  ccnjectnres  to  have  been  the 
great  cavern  in  the  middle  of  the  rocks  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Eleusinium  is 
said  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  ( Protrept.  p.  13, 
Sylborg),  and  Amobius  (adr.  Gent.  vi.  p.  193, 
Maire)  to  have  been  below  the  Acropolis.  The 
Kleusinium  Is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  15) 
and  Xenophon  ( flipparch.  3),  but  without  any 
positive  indication  of  its  site. 

CL  Sirth  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias. — The 
Acropolis,  Areiopagus  and  Academy.  (Pnus. 
i.  22.  § 4—30.) 

The  Acropolis  has  been  already  described.  In 
descending  from  it  Pausanias  notices  the  cave  of 
Tan  and  the  Areiopngns  [sec  pp.  286,  281  ],  and  the 
place  nenr  the  Areiopagus,  where  the  ship  was  kept, 
which  was  dragged  through  the  city  in  the  great  1 
Fauatlienaic  festival,  surmounted  by  the  Feplus  of 
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Athena  as  a sail  (i.  29.  § 1).  He  then  proceeds 
through  Dipylum  to  the  outer  Cerameicus  and  the 
Academy.  The  two  latter  are  spoken  of  under  the 
suburbs  of  the  city. 

H.  Districts  of  the  A sty. 

It  is  remarked  by  Isocrates  that  the  city  was  di- 
vided into  Kwpai  and  the  country  into  Mjpoi  (8i«A 6pt- 
voi  ti}*  piv  wo\iv  xa-rd  xupas,  r) )»*  8<  xt*Pav  xard 
S-fjpovs,  Areop.  p.  149, ed.  Stcph.).  In  consequence 
ot  this  remark,  and  of  the  frequent  opposition  be- 
tween the  v6\n  and  the  brjpot , it  was  formerly  main- 
tained by  many  writers  that  none  of  the  Attic  demi 
were  within  the  city.  But  since  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  city  demi  were  outside  the 
walls  when  the  deini  were  established  by  Cleisthenes, 
but  were  subsequently  included  within  the  walls 
upon  the  enlargement  of  the  city  by  Themistocles. 
But  even  this  hypothesis  will  not  apply  to  all  the 
demi,  since  Melite  and  Cydathenaeum,  for  example, 
as  well  as  others,  must  have  been  included  within 
the  city  at  the  time  of  Cleisthencs.  A little  con- 
sideration, however,  will  show  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting the  division  of  the  city  into  the  detni  from 
the  first  institution  of  the  latter  by  Cleisthenea. 
It  is  certain  that  every  Athenian  citizen  was  enrolled 
in  some  domus,  and  that  the  whole  territory  of 
Attica  was  distributed  into  a certain  number  of  demi. 
Hence  the  city  must  have  been  formed  by  Cleisthenes 
into  one  or  more  detni ; for  otherwise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  would  have  belonged  to  no  demus,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  impossible.  At  the  same 
! time  there  i3  nothing  surprising  in  the  statement  of 
j Isocrates,  since  the  demi  within  the  walls  of  Athens 
■ were  few.  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  city.  For  administrative  purposes  the  city 
was  divided  into  niapai  or  wards,  the  inhabitants 
being  called  nuprrrat.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Aub.  966, 
Lysistr.  5 ; Hesych.  i.  v.  Kwuai.) 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  city  demi:  — 

1.  Cerameicus  (Kspapencus  ; Eth.  Ktpapsit), 
divided  into  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Cerameicus. 
The  Inner  Cerameicus  has  been  already  described, 
and  the  Outer  Cerameicus  is  spoken  of  below.  [S^ 
p.  303.]  The  two  districts  formed  only  one  demus, 
which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Acamantis/  Wordsworth 
maintains  (p.  171)  that  the  term  Inner  Cerameicus 
was  used  only  by  later  writers,  and  that  daring  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  for  many  years  afterward*, 
there  was  only  one  Cerameicus,  namely,  that  outside 
the  walls.  But  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Antiphon,  who  spoke  of  the  two  Cerameici 
(ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  r.),  and  of  Fhanodemus,  who 
stated  that  the  Leocorium  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
Cerameicus  (ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Atviriptov). 

2.  Melite  (MeAfrvj:  Eth.  MeAiT««i),  was  a demns 
of  the  tribe  Cccropis,  west  of  the  Inner  Cerameicus. 
The  exact  limits  of  this  demus  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
hilly  district  in  the  west  of  the  Asty,  comprising 
the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of  the  Fnyx  and  of  the 
Museium,  and  including  within  it  the  separate  demi 
of  Scambonidae  and  Collytus.  Melite  is  said  to  hare 
been  named  from  a wife  of  Hercules.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  populous  parts  of  the  city,  and  contained 
several  temples  ns  well  as  houses  of  distinguished 
men.  In  Melite  were  the  Hephaesteium,  the  Eurv- 
sneeium,  the  Colonus  Agoraeus  [respecting  tho-o 
three,  sec  p.298];  the  temple  of  Hercnles  Alrxi- 
cacus  [sec  p.  296,  a] ; the  Mehuuppeium,  in  which 
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Melanippus,  the  son  of  Theseus,  was  buried  (Har- 
pocrat. 3.  v.  MfAaWmretov);  the  temple  of  Athena 
Aristobula,  built  by  Themistocles  near  his  own  house 
(Plut.  Them,  22);  the  house  of  Calliaa  (Plat-  Par - 
men.  p.  126,  a.;  Scliol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  504); 
the  house  of  Phocion,  which  still  existed  in  Plu- 
tarch's time  (Plut.  Phoc.  18);  and  a building, 
called  the  **  House  of  the  Melitians,"  in  which  tra- 
gedies were  rehearsed.  (Hesych.  Phot.  Lex.  t.  v. 
McAtrcW  obtos.)  This  is,  perhaps,  the  same 
theatre  as  the  one  in  which  Aeaohincs  played  the 
part  of  Oe  noma  us,  and  which  is  said  to  lrnve  been 
situated  in  Collytus  (Harpocrat.  $.  v.  "I <rxay8p°s  ; 
Anonym.  Vit.  A tick.')-,  since  the  district  of  Melite,  as 
we  liave  already  observed,  subsequently  included  the 
demus  of  Collytus.  It  is  probable  that  this  theatre 
is  the  one  of  which  the  remains  of  a great  port  of 
the  semicircle  are  still  visible,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  hill  of  Pnyx.  The  Meli- 
tian  Gate  at  the  SW.  corner  of  the  city  were  so  called, 
as  leading  to  the  district  Melite.  [See  p.  263,  b.] 
Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  11)  speaks  of  an  “ oppidum  Melite," 
which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  fortress  of 
the  Macedonians,  erected  on  the  hill  Museium. 
[See  p.  284,  a.] 

3.  Scambonidae  (^Kaix6<DviBai\  a demos  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Leontis.  In  consequence  of  a 
passage  of  Pausanias  (i.  38.  § 2)  Muller  placed 
this  demus  near  Elcusis ; but  it  is  now  admitted 
that  it  was  one  of  the  city  demi.  It  was  probably  in- 
cluded within  the  district  of  Melite,  and- occupied 
the  Hills  of  tho  Nymphs  and  of  Pnyx.  Its  con- 
nexion with  Melite  is  intimated  by  the  legend , that 
Melite  derived  its  name  from  Melite,  a daughter  of 
Myrmex,  and  the  wife  of  Hercules  ; and  that 
this  Myrmex  gave  his  name  to  a street  in  Scam- 
bonidae. (Harpocrat.  a.  r.  MfAlnj ; Hesych.,  s.  v. 
M vpnijicos  arpawds  ; comp.  Aristoph.  Theem.  100  ; 
and  Phot  Lex.)  This  street,  however,  the  “ Street 
of  Ants,"  did  not  derive  its  name  from  a hero,  but 
from  its  being  crooked  and  narrow,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose the  streets  to  have  been  in  this  hilly  district. 
Scambonidae,  also,  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  same  circumstance  (from  OKapGds,  “ crooked.") 

4.  Collytus  (KoAAurdf,  not  KoAimrd*  : Eth. 
KoAAwt«is),  a demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
and  probably,  as  we  have  already  said,  sometimes 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Melite.  It  ap- 
pears from  a passage  of  Strabo  (i.  p.  65)  that  Col- 
lytus and  Melite  were  adjacent,  but  that  their 
boundaries  were  not  accurately  marked,  a passage 
which  both  Leake  and  Wordsworth  have  erroneously 
supposed  to  mean  that  these  places  had  precise 
boundaries.  (It  is  evident,  however,  that  Collytus 
and  Melite  arc  quoted  as  an  example  of  p)\  Lvrwv 
aKpiSuv  8puv.)  Wordsworth,  moreover,  remarks 
that  it  woa  the  least  respectable  quarter  in  the 
whole  of  Athens:  but  we  know,  on  the  contrary, 
tliat  it  was  a favourite  place  of  residence.  Hence 
Plutarch  says  (de  ExsiL  6,  p.  601),  “neither  do 
all  Athenians  inhabit  Collytus,  nor  Corinthians 
Craneium,  nor  Spartans  Pitanc,"  Craneium  ami 
Pitanc  being  two  favourite  localities  in  Corinth  and 
Sparta  respectively.  It  is  deacril»ed  by  Himerius 
(ap.  Phot.  Cod.  243,  p.  375,  Bekker),  as  a art- 
ronr os  (which  docs  not  mean  a narrow  street,  but 
simply  a street,  comp.  Died.  xii.  10;  Hesych.  s.  e.), 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  much  valued 
for  its  use  of  the  market  (hyopas  XP*^  n uuptros), 
by  which  words  we  are  probably  to  understand  that 
it  was  conveniently  situated  for  the  use  of  the  market. 
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Forchhammer  places  Collytus  between  the  hills  of 
Pnyx  and  Museium,  in  which  case  the  expression  of 
its  being  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  must  not  be 
interpreted  strictly.  The  same  writer  also  supposes 
oreraurds  not  to  signify  a street,  but  the  whole 
district  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museium,  in- 
cluding the  slopes  of  those  hills.  Leake  thinks  that 
Collytus  bordered  upon  Diuineta,  and  accordingly 
places  it  between  Melite  and  Diomeia;  but  the  au- 
thority to  which  he  refers  would  point  to  an  opposite 
conclusion,  namely,  that  Collytus  and  Diomeia  were 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  city.  We  are  told 
that  Collytus  was  the  father  of  Diomus,  the  favourite 
of  Hercules;  and  that  some  of  the  MeliUmses,  under 
the  guidance  of  Diomus,  migrated  from  Melite,  and 
settled  in  the  spot  called  Diomeia,  from  their  leader, 
where  they  celebrated  the  Metageituia,  in  memory 
of  their  origin.  (Plut.  de  ExsiL  L c. ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
Ai6u.ua ; Hesych.  s.  v.  Aioputis.)  This  legend 
confirms  the  preceding  account  of  Collytus  being 
situated  in  Melite.  We  have  already  seen  that  there 
was  a theatre  in  Collytus,  in  which  Aeschines  played 
the  part  of  Oenomaus;  and  we  are  also  told  that  he 
lived  in  this  district  45  years.  (Aesch.  Ep.  5.) 
Collytus  was  also  the  residence  of  Tim  cm,  the  mis- 
anthrope (Lucian,  Timon,  7,  44),  and  was  cele- 
brated as  the  demus  of  Plato. 

5.  Cydathenaeum  ( Kuhafri] rotor  : Eth.  KoSadij- 
vai«tj),  a demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandiouis. 
(Harp.  Suid.  Steph.  Phot.)  The  name  is  apparently 
compounded  of  huSos  “glory,"  and  Atbji'alos,  and  is 
hence  explained  by  llesychius  ( a . r.)  as  fy&o£j t 
’Athfi'aTor.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable,  as  Leake 
lias  suggested,  that  this  demus  occupied  the  The- 
seian  city,  that  is  to  say,  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
parts  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south  and  south-east. 
(Leake,  p.  443;  MUller,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  72,  tranaL) 

6.  Diomeia  ( Ai6u.ua : Eth.  Aioptij),  a demus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegcia,  consisting,  like 
Ceramcicus,  of  an  Outer  and  an  Inner  Diomeia. 
The  Inner  Diomeia  comprised  the  eastern  port  o i 
city,  and  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  city-gates  in 
this  quarter.  In  the  Outer  Diomciu  was  situated 
the  Cynosarges.  (Steph.,  Suid.  I.  r.  Aiouua;  He- 
sycli.  s.  v.  Aiofitis ; Steph.,  Hesych.  $.  v.  Kw->- 
oapyti ; Sobol,  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  664;  Pint,  de 
ExsU.  1.  c.)  The  Outer  Diomeia  could  not  have 
extended  far  beyond  the  walls,  since  the  demo* 
A’opece  was  close  to  Cynosarges.  and  only  eleven  or 
twelve  stadia  from  the  walls  of  the  city.  (Herod, 
v.  63;  Aesch.  c.  Tim.  p.  119,  Reiske.) 

7.  Coele  (K01A77).  a demos  belonging  to  the  trike 
Hippotlioontis.  It  lay  partly  within  and  portly  with- 
out the  city,  in  the  valley  between  tie  Museium  and 
the  bills  on  the  southern  side  of  Ilissus.  In  tikis 
district,  just  outside  the  Melitian  gate,  were  the 
sepulchres  of  Thucydides  and  Cimon.  [For  autho- 
rities, see  p.  263.] 

8.  Ceiriadae  (Kupidhai),  a demus  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  (Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Steph. 
B.,  Hesych.  s.  r.)  The  position  of  this  demus 
is  uncertain ; but  Sauppe  brings  forward  many 
arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  within  the  city 
walls.  In  this  district,  and  perhaps  near  the  Me- 
troum,  was  the  bapadpoy,  into  which  criminals  were 
cast.  (For  authorities,  see  Sauppe,  pp  17,  18.) 

9.  Atjrae  ('Aypcu),  was  situated  south  of  the 
Iliastui,  and  in  the  SE.  of  the  city.  Respecting  its 
site,  see  p.  300,  b.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
sejiarate  demus,  and  was  perhaps  included  in  xht 
deinus  of  Agryle,  which  was  situated  south  of  it. 
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1 0.  Limnae  (Ai'mvoi).  was  n district  to  the  south 
of  the  Acropolis,  in  which  the  temple  of  Dionysus 
was  situated.  (Thuc.  ii.  15.)  It  was  not  a demos, 
as  state* l by  the  Scholiast  on  Callimachus  (//.  in 
Del.  1 72),  who  has  mistaken  the  Limnae  of  Messenia 
for  the  Limnae  Athens. 

Colonut,  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  a hill  in 
the  city,  is  maintained  by  Sauppe  to  have  been  a 
separate  demos;  but  see  above,  p.  298,  b. 

The  Euboean  cities  of  Eretria  and  His  tinea  were 
said  by  some  to  have  been  named  from  Attjc  demi 
(Strab.  x.  p.  445);  and  from  another  passage  of 
Strabo  (x.  p.  447)  it  has  been  inferred  tljat  the  so- 
called  New  Agora  occupied  the  site  of  Eretria.  [See 
p.  298,  b.]  It  is  doubtful  whether  Eretria  was 
situated  in  the  city;  ami  at  all  events  it  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  either  by  writers  or  inscriptions,  as 
a demos. 

Respecting  the  city  demi  the  best  account  is  given 
by  Sauppe,  Dc  Demit  Urbanis  Athenarum,  Wei- 
mar, 1846. 

X.  Suburb*  of  the  Citt. 

1.  The  Outer  Cenmeicut  anti  the  Academy. — 
The  road  to  the  Academy  (’ Attabynla),  which  was 
distant  six  or  eight  stadia  from  the  pate  named 
Diprhim,  ran  through  the  Outer  Ccrameicus. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  24:  Thuc.  vi.  57;  Plat.  Parm.  2;  Plut. 
Suit.  14;  Cie.  de  Fin.  v.  1;  Lucian,  Scyth.  2.)  It 
is  called  by  Thucydides  the  most  beautiful  suburb 
of  the  city  (f«i  ruv  tcaWltrrov  trpoatrrelov  rijs  *6- 
A Thuc.  ii.  34).  On  each  side  of  the  road  were 
the  monuments  of  illustrious  Athenians,  especially 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle;  for  the  Outer 
Cenuneicus  was  the  place  of  burial  for  all  persons 
who  were  honoured  with  a public  funeral.  Hence 
we  read  in  Aristophanes  (Ares,  395):  — 

6 KfpaueiK’&s  Sc'fcTOi  vdi. 

8tjx»g  io  yap  Ira  ratf>wfnv. 

Over  each  tomb  was  placed  a pillar,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  dead  and  of  their  demi.  (Pans.  i. 
29.  § 4;  comp.  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  26.)  In  this  lo- 
cality was  found  an  interesting  inscription,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  containing  the  names  of  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Potidaea,  B.  C.  432. 

The  Academy  is  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  hero  Academus,  and  was  afterwards  converted 
into  a gymnasium.  It  was  surrounded  with  a wall 
bv  Hipparchus,  and  was  adorned  by  Cimon  with 
walks,  groves,  and  fountains.  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  7 ; 
Said.  i.  r.  ’lntdpxovrttX*ny'i  Plut.  dm,  13.)  The 
t«.auty  of  the  plane  trees  and  olive  plantations  was 
particularly  celebrated.  (Plin.  xii.  1.  s.  5.)  Be- 
fore the  entrance  were  a statue  and  an  altar  of  Love, 
hikI  within  the  inclosure  were  a temple  of  Athena, 
and  altars  of  the  Muses,  Prometheus,  Hercules,  &c. 
( Pans.  L 30.  § 1 .)  It  was  from  the  altar  of  Pro- 
metheus that  the  race  of  the  Lampadephoria  com- 
menced. The  Academy  was  the  place  where  Plato 
taught,  who  p»*sessed  a small  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  was  his  usual  place  of  residence. 
(Diog.  Laert.  L e. ; Aelian,  V.  II.  ix.  10.)  His 
successors  continued  to  teach  in  the  same  spot,  and 
were  hence  called  the  Academic  philosophers.  It 
con  tinned  to  be  one  of  the  sanctuaries  of  philosophy, 
and  was  spared  by  the  enemy  down  to  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who,  during  the  siege  of  Athens,  caused  its 
celebrated  groves  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  obtain 
timber  for  the  construction  of  bis  military  machines. 
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(Plut.  Sail.  12 ; Appian,  Milhr.  30.)  The  Academy, 
however,  was  replanted,  and  continued  to  enjoy  its 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian. 
Near  the  temple  of  Athena  in  the  Academy  were 
the  Moriae,  or  sacred  olives,  which  were  derived  from 
the  sacred  olive  in  the  Erechtheium.  The  latter, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  first  olive  tree 
planted  in  Attica,  and  one  of  the  Moriae  was  shown 
to  Pausanias  as  the  second.  They  were  under  the 
guardianship  of  Zeus  Morins.  (Comp.  Suid.  t.  v. 
yiopiai;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  730.)  A Httle 
way  beyond  the  Academy  was  the  hill  of  Colon  ns, 
immortalised  by  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles;  and  be- 
tween the  two  places  were  the  tomb  of  Plato  and 
the  tower  of  Timon.  (Paus.  i.  30.  §§  3,  4.)  The 
name  of  Akadhimia  is  still  attached  to  this  spot. 
M It  is  on  the  lowest  level,  where  some  water-courses 
from  the  ridges  of  Lycabettus  are  consumed  in  gar- 
dens and  olive  plantations.  These  waters  still  cause 
the  spot  to  be  one  of  the  most  advantageous  situ- 
ations near  Athens  for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  pot- 
herbs, and  maintain  a certain  degree  of  verdure  when 
all  the  surrounding  plain  is  parched  with  the  beat 
of  summer.”  (Leake,  p.  195.) 

2.  Cynosarges  (Kurotrapyts).  was  a sanctuary  of 
Hercules  and  a gymnasium,  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  city,  not  far  from  the  gate  Diomeia.  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a white  dog,  which 
carried  off  part  of  the  victim,  when  sacrifices  were 
first  offered  by  Diomus  to  Hercules  (Paus.  i.  19. 
§ 3;  Herod,  v.  63,  vi.  116;  Plut.  Them.  1;  Har- 
pocrat.  t.  v.  'HpaxAtia;  Hesvch.  Suid.  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  Kvvboapyei.')  Antisthencs,  the  founder  of  the 
Cynic  school,  taught  in  the  Cynosarges.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  13.)  It  was  surrounded  by  a grove,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Philip,  together  with  the  trees  of 
the  neighbouring  Lyceium,  when  he  encamped  at 
this  spot  in  bis  invasion  of  Attica  in  b.  c.  200. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  24.)  Since  Cynosarges  was  near  a 
rising  ground  (Isocr.  Vit.  X.  Oral.  p.  838),  Leake 
places  it  at  the  foot  of  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Mount  Lycabettus,  near  the  point  where  the  arch 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  formerly 
stood.  The  name  of  this  gymnasium,  like  that  of 
the  Academy,  was  also  given  to  the  surrounding 
buildings,  which  thus  formed  a suburb  of  the  city. 
(Forchhammer,  p.  368.) 

3.  Lyceium  (Au«r«iov),  a gymnasium  dedicated 
to  Apollo  Lyceius,  and  surrounded  with  lofty  plane 
tr“«e,  was  also  situated  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and 
a little  to  the  south  of  the  Cynosarges.  It  was  the 
chief  of  the  Athenian  gymnasia,  and  was  adorned 
by  Peisistratus,  Pericles,  and  Lycnrgus.  (Pans.  i. 
19.  § 3;  Xen.  I/ipp.  3.  § 6;  Heaych.  JInrpocrat. 
Suid.  ».  v.  Afaeior.)  The  Lyceium  was  the  place 
in  which  Aristotle  and  his  disciples  taught,  who 
were  called  Peripatetics,  from  their  practice  of  walk- 
ing in  this  gymnasium  while  delivering  their  lec- 
tures. (Dio£.  Laert.  v.  5;  Cic.  Acad.  Quaest  i.  4.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lyceium  was  a fountain 
of  the  hero  Panops,  near  which  was  a small  gate  of 
the  city,  which  must  have  stood  between  the  gates 
Diorharis  and  Diomeia  (Plat.  Lys.  1;  Hesych. 
M.  V ndvunp.) 

4.  Lycabettus  (Atoca€»jTTrfj),  was  the  name  of 
the  lofty  insulated  mountain  overhanging  the  city 
on  its  north-eastern  side,  and  now  called  the  Hill  of 
St.  George,  from  the  church  of  St.  George  on  its 
summit.  [See  p.  255,  a.)  This  hill  was  identified 
by  the  ancient  geographers  with  Anchcsmus  (’A7- 
Xtofidt),  which  is  described  by  Pausanias  (i.  32 
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§ 2)  an  a small  mountain  with  a statue  of  Zens 
Ancliesmius.  Pausanias  is  the  only  writer  who 
mentions  Anchcstnus;  but  since  all  the  other  hills 
around  Athens  have  names  assigned  to  them,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  hill  of  St.  George  must  have  been 
Anchesmus.  But  the  same  argument  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  Lycabettus,  which  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  classical  writers;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  so  remnrkable  an  object  as 
the  llill  of  St.  George  could  have  remained  without 
a name  in  the  classical  writers.  Wordsworth  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  writer  who  pointed  out  the 
identity  of  Lycabettus  and  the  Hill  of  St.  George; 
and  his  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Leake  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Topography,  by  Forchhammer, 
and  by  all  subsequent  writers.  The  celebrity  of 
Lycabettus,  which  is  ineutioned  as  one  of  the  chief 
mountains  of  Attica,  is  in  accordance  with  the  posi- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  Hill  of  St.  George. 
Strabo  (x.  p.  454)  classes  Athens  and  its  Lyca- 
bettus with  Ithaca  and  its  Ncriton.  Rhodes  and  its 
Atabyris,  and  Lacedaemon  and  its  Taygetus.  Aris- 
tophanes ( Han . 1057),  .in  like  manner,  sjteaka  of 
Lycabettus  and  Parnassus  as  synonymous  with  any 
celebrated  mountains: 

1)v  olv  <ri/  Kfyyi  AuKaiirrrovs 
no)  n apt'CLffwv  ijp2 v pty t$ijt  tout ' i<rr\  rb 
Xpwra  bMtamat, 

Its  proximity  to  the  city  is  indicated  by  several  pas- 
sages. In  the  edition  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
which  is  now  lost,  the  Clouds  were  represented  as 
vanishing  near  Lycabettus,  when  they  were  threaten- 
ing to  return  in  anger  to  Fames,  from  which  they 
had  come.  (Phot.  Lex.  s.  v.  ndpvrjs.)  Plato  (Cni- 
tias,  p.  112.  a)  speaks  of  the  Pnyx  and  Lycabettus  j 
as  the  boundaries  of  Athens.  According  to  an  Attic  [ 
legend,  Athena,  who  had  gone  to  Pallene,  a demus  j 
to  the  north-eastward  of  Athens,  in  order  to  procure  a 
mountain  to  serve  os  a bulwark  in  front  of  the  Acro- 
polis, was  Informed  on  her  return  by  a rrow  of  the 
birth  of  Erichthonius,  whereupon  she  dropt  Mount  j 
Lycabettus  on  the  spot  where  it  still  stands.  (An-  I 
tig.  Car.  12;  for  other  passages  from  the  ancient  ' 
writers,  see  Wordsworth,  p.  57,  seq.;  Leake,  p.  204, 
seq.)  Both  Wordsworth  and  Leake  suppose  Andies- 
mus  to  be  a later  name  of  Lycabettus,  since  Pau- 
sanias  does  not  mention  the  latter;  but  Kiepert  gives 
the  name  of  A nc  hernias  to  one  of  the  hills  north  of 
Lycabettus.  [See  Map,  p.  256.] 

XI.  The  Port-towns. 

Between  four  and  five  miles  SW.  of  the  Asty  is 
the  j*eninsula  of  Pei  race  us,  consisting  of  two  rocky 
heights  divided  from  each  other  by  a narrow  isthmus, 
the  eastern,  or  the  one  nearer  the  city,  being  the 
higher  of  the  two.  This  peninsula  contains  three 
natural  basins  or  harbours,  a Large  one  on  the  western 
side,  now  called  Drako  (or  Porto  l* one),  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  eastern  side,  called  respectively 
Stratiotiki  (or  Paschal i man i) , and  Fanari  ; the 
latter,  which  was  nearer  the  city,  being  the  smaller 
of  the  two.  Hence  Thucydides  describes  (i.  93)  Pei- 
raeeus  as  xwP*ov  hiptiras  ^Xoy  Tptis  ainofutts. 

We  know  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian 
wars  the  Athenians  had  only  one  harbour,  named 
Phalerwn  ; and  that  it  was  upon  the  advice  of 
Themistoeles  that  they  fortified  the  Peiraeeus,  mid  | 
made  use  of  the  more  spacious  and  convenient  har- 
bours in  this  peninsula.  Pausanias  says  (i.  1.  § 2): 

* The  Pciraeeu*  was  a demus  from  early  times,  but  | 


was  not  used  as  a harbour  before  Themistoeles  ,*1- 
miuistered  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  Before  that 
time  their  harbour  was  at  Plialerum,  at  the  spot 

where  the  sea  is  nearest  to  the  city But 

Themistoeles,  when  he  held  the  government,  prr- 
ceiving  that  Peiraeeus  was  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  navigation,  and  that  it  posseted  three  porti 
instead  of  the  one  at  Phalerum  (Ai/ti '.yas  rptls  ar& 
trbs  fx(,y  T°v  4*oATjpo?),  made  it  into  a receptacle 
of  ships."  From  this  passage,  compared  with  the 
words  of  Thucydides  quoted  above,  it  would  seem  a 
natural  inference  that  the  three  ancient  U 
Peiraeeus  were  those  now  called  Drako , Stratiotiki , 
and  Fanari ; and  that  Phalerum  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  peninsula  of  Peiraeeus,  but  was  situated 
more  to  the  east,  where  the  sca-shorc  is  nearest  to 
Athens.  But  till  within  the  last  few  years  a very 
different  situation  has  been  assigned  to  the  ancient 
harbours  of  Athens.  Misled  by  a false  interpretatko 
of  a passage  of  the  Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes 
(Awr.  145),  modern  writers  supposed  that  the  large 
harbour  of  Peiraeeus  ( Drako ) was  divided  into  three 
pjrta  called  respectively  Cantliarus  (Kcb-fttpot),  the 
port  for  ship*  of  war,  Zea  (Z«'a)  for  corn-ships,  and 
Aphrodisium  ('Atfipobicioy)  for  other  merchant- 
ships;  and  that  it  was  to  those  three  ports  that 
the  words  of  Pausanias  and  Thucydides  refer.  It 
was  further  maintained  that  Stratiotiki  was  the 
ancient  harbour  of  Munychia,  and  tliat  Fanari,  the 
more  easterly  of  the  two  smaller  harbours,  was  the 
ancient  Phalerum.  The  true  position  of  the  Athenian 
ports  was  first  pointed  out  by  Uirichs  iu  a pamphlet 
published  in  modern  Greek  (oi  Xipcves  «ral  ra  va- 
Kpa  refx»,  ruv  'a(H\vu>v,  Athens,  1843),  of  tlze 
arguments  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  by  the 
author  in  the  Zeitsc hriftftir  die  Altcrthnrruntissen- 
schnft  (for  1844,  p.  17,  seq.).  Uirichs  rejects  the 
division  of  the  larger  harbour  into  three  parts,  and 
maintains  that  it  consisted  only  of  two  ports  ; the 
northern  and  by  far  the  larger  half  being  called 
Emporium  ('E^fdpior),  and  appropriated  to  mer- 
chant vessels,  while  the  southern  bay  upon  the  right 
hand,  after  entering  the  harbour,  was  named  Can- 
tliarua,  and  was  used  by  ships  of  war.  Of  the  two 
smaller  harbours  lie  supposes  Stratiotiki  to  be  Zea, 
and  Phandri  Munychia.  Phalerum  he  mm 
altogether  from  the  I’eiraic  peninsula,  and  places  it 
at  the  eastern  comer  of  the  great  Phaleric  hay, 
where  the  chapel  of  St.  George  now  stands,  and  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tpeis  Flopyoi,  or  the  Three 
Towers.  Uirichs  was  led  to  these  conclusions  chiefly 
by  the  valuable  inscriptions  relating  to  the  maritime 
affaire  of  Athens,  which  were  discovered  in  1834, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  larger  harbour,  and  which 
were  published  by  Bockh,  with  a valuable  ctanmeo- 
tary  under  the  title  of  Urhmden  i her  dns  Smcc*en 
des  attischen  Staates,  Berlin,  1834.  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  Uirichs'*  views  there  can  now  be  little  doubt; 
the  arguments  in  support  of  them  are  stated  in  the 
sequel 

A.  Phalerum. 

The  rocky  peninsula  of  Peiraeeus  Is  said  by  the 
ancient  writers  to  have  been  originally  an  island, 
which  was  gradually  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  the  accumulation  of  sand.  (Strain  i.  p.  59  ; 1‘lin. 
iii.  85;  Suid.  s.  r.  f pgapot.)  The  space  thus  filled 
up  was  known  by  the  name  of  Ilulipedum  (’AAiw«- 
bov),  and  continued  to  be  a marshy  swamp,  which 
rendered  the  Peiraeeus  almost  inaccessible  m the 
winter  time  till  the  construction  of  the  broad  carriage 
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PLAN  OF  THE  PORT-TOWNS. 


A.  Ilirl>«wir  of  Pelraeeui 
( Emporium),  now  Dr  aka 
or  Porto  Lfi’ttr. 

B.  liar  boar  or  Canthania. 

C.  lUrboor  of  Z*a,  now 
Strnlmtiki . 

I>  llarboor  of  Milnjebia, 
now  Panin. 


E.  MnntrchU.thc  Acropolis 
of  IViraerus. 

1.  Alrimtit. 

2.  Miip-hnuaes. 

3.  Iloplothrca  or  Armen- 
larium  of  Philo. 

4.  AphrodUiUm. 

•V  Stoac. 


d.  Cophos  Li  men. 

7.  Krtionls. 

H.  Ship-home*. 

9.  Phreattys. 

10.  Northern  l/mg  Wall. 

11.  Southern  Long  Wall. 

12.  flalac. 

13.  Kcoropolis. 


II.  Ruins. erronrou«lr  siip- 
■M>»ril  to  l>e  thou;  of  the 
rrindc  Theatre. 

15.  Temple  of  Zeus  Soter. 
I*!.  Illppmiuinciati  Agora. 
17.  Theatre. 


rrod  (aiio^iro't),  which  was  carried  across  it.  (Har- 
pocrat.,  Stud.  $.  v.  aXlwt&or\  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  § 30.) 
Under  these  circumstances  the  only  spot  which  the 
ancient  Athenians  could  use  as  a harbour  was  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  Plialeric  bay,  now  called, 
as  already  remarked,  Tpeis  Ihipyoi,  which  is  a round 
hill  projecting  into  the  sea.  This  was  accordingly 
the  site  of  Phalerom  (idAypor,  also  ♦oAijpdi : Eth. 
♦oAtjp«7i),  a demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acantis. 
This  situation  secured  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Athens  two  advantages,  which  were  not  possessed 
by  the  harbours  of  the  Peiruic  peninsula:  first,  it 
was  much  nearer  to  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city, 
which  was  built  for  the  most  part  immediately  south 
of  the  Acropolis  (Tbuc.  ii.  15);  and,  secondly,  it 
was  accessible  at  every  season  of  the  year  by  a per- 
fectly dry  road. 

The  true  position  of  Phalerum  is  indicated  by 
many  circumstances.  It  is  never  included  by  ancient 
writers  within  the  walls  of  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia. 
Strabo,  after  describing  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia, 
speaks  of  Phalerum  as  the  next  place  in  order  along 
the  shore  (jurrit  n«ipcua  ♦aArjpm  typos  Iv  rp 
••p*(rr * wapaAla,  ix.  p.  398).  There  is  no  spot  at 
which  Phalerum  could  have  been  situated  before 
reaching  Tpeij  Tlupyot,  since  the  intervening  shore 
of  the  Phaleric  gulf  is  marshy  (rb  ^aArjpiKby,  Plut. 
Vii.  X.  Orat.  p.  844,  Them.  13;  Strab.  ix.  p.  400; 
St  hoi.  atl  Aristoph.  Av.  1693).  The  account  which 


Herodotus  gives  (v.  63)  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spar* 
tins,  who  had  landed  at  Phalerum,  by  the  Thessa- 
lian cavalry  of  the  Peisistratidae,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  open  country  which  extends  inland  near 
the  chnpel-of  St.  George,  but  would  not  be  applicable 
to  the  Bay  of  PkanAri,  which  is  completely  pro- 
tected  against-  the  attacks  of  cavalry  by  the  rugged 
mountain  rising  immediately  behind  it.  Moreover, 
Ulrichs  discovered  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  St. 
George  considerable  substructions  of  an  ancient  wall, 
apparently  the  Phaleric  Wall;  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  five  stadia  shorter  than  the  two 
Long  Walls.  [See  p.  259,  b.) 

That  there  was  a town  near  St.  George  is  evident 
from  the  remains  of  walls,  columns,  cisterns,  and 
other  ruins  which  Ulrichs  found  at  tlaas  place;  and 
we  learn  from  another  authority  that  there  may  still 
be  seen  under  water  the  remains  of  an- ancient  mole, 
upon  which  a Turkish  ship  was  wrecked  during  the 
war  of  independence  m Greece.  (Westermann,  in 
ZeiUchrift  fur  dm  Alter thvmsickseneckaft,  1843, 
p.  1009.) 

Cape  Colias  (KcvAist),  where  the  Persian  ships 
were  cast  ashore  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Herod, 
viii.  96),  and  which  Pausanins  states  to  have  been 
20  stadia  from  Phalerum  (i*  1.  § 5),  used  to  bo 
identified  with  Tp«»f  Tlvpyot.  bnt  must  now  be  placed 
SE.  at  the  present  Cape  of  Si.  Kosmas : near  the 
latter  arc  some  ancient  remains,  which  are  probably 
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those  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Colias  mentioned 

b y Pausanias. 

The  port  of  Phalerum  was  little  need  after  the 
foundation  of  Peiraeeus;  but  the  place  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias.  This  writer 
mentions  among  its  monuments  temples  of  Demetcr 
Zens,  and  Athena  Scum,  called  by  Plutarch  ( The*. 
17)  a temple  of  Scirus;  and  altars  of  the  Unknown 
Gods,  of  the  Sons  of  Theseus,  and  of  Phalcrus.  The 
sepulchre  of  Aristeidee  (Plut.  A rut.  1)  was  at  Pha- 
lerum.  The  Phaleric  bay  was  celebrated  for  its 
fish.  (For  authorities,  sec  Leake,  p.  397.) 

B.  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia. 

1.  Division  of  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia. — Pci- 
race  us  (n<ipcufo$:  Pth.  ricipcu*?*)  was  a deinus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothontis.  It  contained 
both  the  rocky  heights  of  the  peninsula,  and  was 
separated  from  the  plain  of  Athens  by  the  low  ground 
called  llalipcdon,  mentioned  above.  Munycbia 
(Mookox***)  was  included  in  l’ciraeeus,  and  did  not 
form  a separate  demus.  Of  the  site  of  Munychia 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  since  the  inves- 
tigations of  Curtins  (De  Portubtu  Athenarum , 
Halis,  1842);  Ulrichs  also  had  independently  assigned 
to  it  the  same  position  as  Curtins.  Munychia  was 
the  Acropolis  of  Peiraeeus.  It  occupied  the  hill 
immediately  above  the  most  easterly  of  the  two 
smaller  harbours,  that  is,  tlie  one  nearest  to  Athens. 
This  hill  is  now  called  Kcurrr'AAa.  It  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  whole  peninsula,  rising  300  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  at  its  foot  is  live  smallest  of  the  three 
harbours.  Of  its  military  importance  we  shall  speak 
presently.  I<eake  had  erroneously  given  the  name 
of  Munychia  to  a smaller  height  in  the  westerly  half 
of  the  peninsula,  that  is,  the  part  furthest  from 
Athens,  and  had  supposed  the  greater  height  above 
described  to  be  the  Acropolis  of  Phalerum. 

2.  Fortification*  and  Harbour s.  — The  whole 
peninsula  of  Peiraeeus,  including  of  course  Many- 
chia,  was  surrounded  by  Thcmistocles  with  a strong 
line  of  fortifications.  The  wall,  which  was  60  stadia 
in  circumference  (Thuc.  ii.  13),  was  intended  to  be 
impregnable,  and  was  tar  stronger  than  that  of  the 
Asty.  It  was  carried  up  only  half  the  height  which 
Themistoeles  had  originally  contemplated  (Thuc.  i. 
93);  and  if  Appian  ( Afithr . 30)  is  correct  in  stating 
that  its  actual  height  was  40  cubits,  or  about  60  feet, 
a height  which  was  always  found  sufficient,  wo  per- 
ceive how  vast  was  the  project  of  Themistoeles. 

“ In  respect  to  thickness,  however,  his  ideas  were 
exactly  followed:  two  carts  meeting  one  another  j 
brought  stones,  which  were  laid  together  right  and 
left  on  the  outer  side  of  each,  and  thus  formed  two 
primary  parallel  walls,  between  which  the  interior 
space  (of  coarse  at  least  as  brood  as  the  joint  breadth 
of  the  two  carts)  was  filled  up,  not  with  nibble,  in 
the  usual  maimer  of  the  Greeks,  but  constructed, 
through  the  whole  thickness,  of  squared  stones, 
cramped  together  with  metal.  The  result  was  a 
solid  wall  probably  not  lees  than  14  or  15  feet 
thick,  since  it  was  intended  to  carry  so  very  unusual 
a height,"  (Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  335;  camp.  Thuc.  i. 
93.)  The  existing  remains  of  the  wall  described  by 
Leake  confirm  this  account.  The  wall  surrounded 
not  only  the  whole  peninsula,  but  also  the  small 
rocky  promontory  of  Etioneia,  from  which  it  ran 
between  the  great  harbour  and  the  salt  marsh  called 
llalae.  These  fortifications  were  connected  with 
those  of  the  Asty  by  means  of  the  Long  Walls,  which 
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liavc  been  already  described.  [See  p.  259,  seq.J  It 
is  usually  stated  that  the  architect  employed  by  The- 
mistocles  in  his  erection  of  these  fortifications,  and  in 
the  building  of  the  town  of  Peiraeeus,  was  Hippo- 
dainus  of  Miletus;  but  C.  F.  Hermann  has  brought 
forward  good  reasons  for  believing  that,  though  the 
fortifications  of  Peiraeeus  were  erected  by  Themis- 
tocles,  it  was  formed  into  a regularly  planned  town 
by  Pericles,  who  employed  Hippodamu*  for  this 
purpose,  llippodamus  laid  out  the  town  with  bread 
straight  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
which  thus  formed  a striking  contrast  with  the  nar- 
row and  crooked  streets  of  Athens.  (Hermann, 
Disputatio  de  Mppoelamo  Miletio,  Marburg,  1841.) 

The  entrances  to  the  three  harbours  of  Peiraeeus 
were  rendered  very  narrow  by  means  of  moW. 
which  left  wily  a passage  in  the  middle  far 
two  or  three  triremes  to  pass  abreast.  These 
moles  were  a continuation  of  the  walls  of  Peiraeeus, 
which  ran  down  to  either  side  of  the  mouths  of 
the  harbours;  and  tho  three  entrances  to  the  har- 
bours (ra  xAttBpa  tur  Ai peruv)  thus  formed,  as 
it  were,  three  large  sea-gates  in  the  walls.  Either 
end  of  each  mole  was  jirotected  by  a tower;  and 
across  the  entrance  cliains  were  extended  in  time 
of  war.  Harbours  of  this  kind  were  called  by  the 
ancients  closed  ports  (frArurrol  \tp4rti),  and  the 
walls  were  called  xtjAoI,  or  claws,  from  their  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  sea  like  the  claws  of  a crab.  It  is 
stated  by  ancient  authorities  that  the  three  harbours 
of  the  Peiraeeus  were  closed  ports  (Hesych.  *.  r. 
Zfa;  Schol.  ad  Arxstoph.  Pac.  145;  comp.  Thuc. 
ii.  94;  Plut.  Demetr.  7 ; Xen.  HelL  ii.  2.  § 4);  and 
in  each  of  them  wc  find  remains  of  the  chelae.  « 
moles.  Hence  these  three  harbours  cannot  mean, 
as  Leake  supposed,  throe  divisions  of  the  larger 
harbour  since  there  are  traces  of  only  one  set  of 
chelae  in  the  latter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  it  could  have  been  divided  into  three  closed  porta. 

(i.)  Phandri , the  smallest  of  the  three  harbours, 
was  anciently  called  Muhtchla,  from  the  fortress 
rising  above  it.  It  was  only  used  by  ship6  of  war ; 
and  we  learn,  from  the  inscriptions  already  referred 
to,  that  it  contained  82  mcIntoucoi,  or  ship-bousei. 
This  harbour  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  l’haiarutn ; 
but  it  was  quite  unsuitable  for  trading  purposes, 
being  shut  in  by  steep  heights,  and  luving  do  di- 
rect communication  with  the  Asty.  Moreover,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  the  Athenians  to  have  been  so 
blind  as  to  have  used  this  harbour  for  centuries,  and 
to  have  neglected  the  more  commodious  harbours  of 
Stratlotiki  and  Drdko , in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  modern  name  of  Phandri  is  probably  owing  to 
a lighthouse  having  stood  at  its  entrance  in  the 
Byzantine  period. 

(ii.)  Stratiotiki  (called  Paschalimdni  by  Ulrichs), 
the  middle  of  the  three  harbours,  is  the  ancient  Zjla 
(Zfa),  erroneously  called  by  the  earlier  topographers 
Munychia.  (Tiincaus,  Lex.,  Plat. ; Phot.  Lex.  s.  v. 
Z fa.)  It  was  tho  largest  of  the  tliree  harbour*  for 
ships  of  war,  bince  it  contained  196  sliip-heames, 
whereas  Munychia  had  only  82,  and  Cantharus  only 
94.  Some  of  the  ship-houses  at  Zea  appear  to  have 
been  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  l’ausanias;  for 
though  he  does  not  mention  Zea,  the  rcwooixo*  which 
he  speaks  of  (i.  1.  § 3)  were  apparently  at  this  port. 
This  harbour  probably  derived  its  name  from  Artemis, 
who  was  wondiipped  among  the  Athenians  under  the 
surname  of  Zea,  and  not,  as  Mcnrsius  supposed,  from 
the  corn-vessels,  which  were  confined  to  the  Empo- 
rium in  the  great  harbour. 
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(iii.)  Drako  or  Porto  Leone,  the  largest  of  the 
three  harbours,  was  commonly  called  by  the  ancients 
simply  Peiraeeus  (n«i/xucvs),  or  The  Harbour 
(8  A«/4Tjr).  It  derives  its  modern  name  from  a 
colossal  lion  of  white  marble,  which  Spon  and 
Whclcr  observed  upon  the  beach,  when  they  visited 
Athens;  and  which  was  carried  to  Venice,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  in  1687*. 
Drako  is  the  name  used  by  the  modern  Greeks, 
since  SfxxKwy,  which  originally  meant  only  a serpent, 
now  signifies  a monster  of  any  kind,  and  was  hence 
applied  to  the  marble  lion. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Leake  and  other 
writers,  misled  by  a passage  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  (Ax:.  145),  divided  the  harbour  of 
Peiraeeus  into  three  separate  ports,  named  Can- 
t bar  us,  Aphrodisium,  and  Zea,  but  the  words  of  the 
Scholiast  warrant  no  such  conclusion:  — 6 nctpaicus 
Ai^cVai  tx(l  "Karras  k\(httovs‘  *Ts  pity  6 
Kayddpov  Aipr\y — Iv  ra  vtwpia.  tlra  t b ’A <ppo- 
iijiov  tlra  KVK\<j>  rov  Atptros  oroal  rim.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Scholiast  does  not  intend  to  give 
the  names  of  the  three  harbours  of  Peiraeeus ; but, 
after  mentioning  Cantharus,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  buildings  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  of  which  the 
Aphrodisium,  a temple  of  Aphrodite,  was  one ; and 
then  followed  the  five  Stoae  or  Colonnades.  Leake 
supposed  Zea  to  be  the  name  of  the  bay  situated  on 
the  right  hand  after  entering  the  liarbour,  Aphro- 
disium  to  be  the  name  of  the  middle  or  great  harbour, 
and  Cantharus  to  be  the  name  of  the  inner  harbour, 
now  filled  np  by  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Ceplussus. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  last -mentioned  spot 
never  formed  [Art  of  the  harbour  of  Peiraeeus,  since 
between  this  marsh  and  the  harbour  traces  of  the 
ancient  wall  have  been  discovered ; and  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  marsh  is  the  one  called  Halae 
(‘AAal)  by  Xenophon,  (//el/,  ii.  4.  § 34.) 

The  harbour  of  Peiraeeus  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  only  two  parts.  Of  these,  the  smaller 
one,  occupying  the  bay  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  was  named  Cantharus.  It 
was  the  third  of  the  Athenian  harbours  for  ships  of 
war,  and  contained  94  ship-houses.  Probably  upon 
the  shores  of  the  harbour  of  Cantharus  the  armoury 
(AvAoO^wtj)  of  Philo  stood,  containing  arms  for 
1000  ships.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395  ; Plin.  vii.  37.  s.  38 ; 
Cic.  de  Orat,  i.  14;  Vitrur.  vii.  Praef.;  Appian, 
Milhr.  41.) 

The  remainder  of  the  harbour,  being  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  was  called  Emporium,  and 
was  appropriated  to  merchant  vessels.  (Timaeus, 
Lex.  Plat. ; Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Auypa.)  The  sur- 
rounding shore,  which  was  also  called  Emporium, 
contained  the  five  Stoae  or  Colonnades  mentioned 
above,  all  of  which  were  probably  appropriated  to 
mercantile  purposes.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
Macro  Stoa  (/jumpa.  trrod),  or  the  Long  Colon- 
nade (Pans.  i.  1.  § 3);  a second  was  the  Deigma 
(btiyua),  or  place  where  merchants  exhibited 
samples  of  their  goods  for  sale  (Harpocrat.  s.  e. 
Af<>.ua;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Equit.  974;  l>ein. 
c.  Jxxcrit.  p.  932) ; a third  was  the  Alphitopolis 
(’AA^»towo?Ajj),  or  Com-Exchangc,  said  to  have 
I fen  built  by  Pericles  (Schol.  a>l  Aristoph.  Equit. 
547):  of  the  other  two  Stoae  the  names  have  not 
leen  preserved.  Between  the  Stoae  of  the  Kin- 
jwrium  and  Cantharus  stood  the  Aphrcdisium,  or 
temple  of  Aphrodite,  built  by  Conon  after  his  victory 
at  Cnidus.  (Paus.  /.  c. ; Schol.  nd  Aristoph.  Pac. 
1.  c.)  The  limits  of  the  Emporium  towards  Can- 
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thorns  were  marked  by  a boundary  stone  discovered 
m situ  in  1843,  and  bearing  the  inscription:— 

EMnOPIO 

KAIHOAO 

HOPQS, 

i.  e.,  ’E fiKopiov  /cal  68 ov  Spos.  The  forms  of  the 
letters,  and  the  use  of  the  H for  the  spdritus  asper, 
prove  that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  period 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  stope  may  have 
been  erected  upon  the  first  foundation  of  Peiraeeus 
by  Themis tocles,  or  when  the  town  was  laid  out 
regularly  by  Hippodamus  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
It  probably  stood  in  a street  leading  from  the  Em- 
porium to  the  docks  of  the  harbour  of  Cantharus. 

3.  Topography  of  Munychia  and  Peiraeeus. — 
The  site  of  Munychia,  which  was  the  Acropolis  of 
Peiraeeus,  has  been  already  explained.  Remains  of 
its  fortifications  may  still  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  now  called  Custel/a,  above  the  harbour  of  Pha- 
udri.  From  its  position  it  commanded  the  whole  of 
the  Peiraic  peninsula,  and  its  three  harbours  (wro- 
wlwrovai  8’  aincp  \iptyts  rpus,  Strab.  ix.  p.  395); 
and  whoever  obtained  possession  of  this  hill  became 
master  of  the  whole  of  Peiraeeus.  Epitnenides  is 
said  to  have  foreseen  the  importance  of  this  position, 
(l’lut.  Sol.  12;  Diog.  Lacrt.  i.  114.)  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  seizure  of 
Munychia  by  Thrasybulus  and  his  party  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  Derations  with  success  against 
the  Thirty  nt  Athens.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.)  The 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  kept  a Macedonian 
garrison  in  Munychia  for  a long  period,  and  by  tills 
means  secured  the  obedience  of  Athens.  The  first 
Macedonian  garrison  was  placed  in  this  fortress  by 
Antipater  after  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Crannon, 
B.  c.  322.  (Paus.  i.  25.  § 4 ; Plut.  Dem.  28.) 
When  Athens  surrendered  to  Cassander,  in  B.C.  318, 
Munychia  was  also  garrisoned  by  the  latter;  and  it  was 
by  the  support  of  these  troops  that  Demetrius  Phale- 
rcus  governed  Athens  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  b.c. 
307  the  Macedonians  were  expelled  from  Munychia 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcctcs ; but  the  latter,  on  his 
return  from  Asia  in  b.  c.  299,  ngnin  placed  a gar- 
rison in  Munychia,  and  in  the  Museium  also.  These 
garrisons  were  expelled  from  both  fortresses  by  the 
Athenians,  under  Olympiodorus,  when  Demetrius 
was  deprived  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  b.c.  287. 
(Paus.  i.  25.  § 4,  seq.,  26.  § 1,  seq. ; Diod.  xviii. 
48,  74,  xx.  45 ; Plot.  Demetr.  8,  teq.,  46,  rhoc. 
31,  seq.)  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Antigonus  and  of  his  son  Demetrius  II.,  the  Mace- 
donians had  posseseion  of  Munychia ; but  soon  after 
the  death  of  Demetrius,  A rat  us  purchased  the  de- 
parture of  the  Macedonian  garriron  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a large  suin  of  money.  (Plut.  A rat.  34  ; 
Paus.  ii.  8.  § 5.)  Strabo  (Z.  c.)  /-peaks  of  the  hill 
of  Munychia  as  full  of  hollows  and  excavations,  and 
well  adapted  for  dwelling-houses.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  whole  of  the  Peiraeeus  was  in  ruins,  and 
the  hollows  to  which  he  alludes  were  probably  the 
remains  of  cisterns.  Tho  tides  of  the  hill  sloping 
down  to  the  great  harbour  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  houses  rising  one  above  another  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  as  in  the  city  of  Rhodes, 
which  was  laid  out  by  the  same  architect,  and  was 
also  celebrated  for  its  beauty 

Within  the  fortress  of  Munychia  was  a temple  of 
Artemis  Munychia,  who  was  the  guardian  deity  of 
this  citadel.  The  temple  was  a celebrated  place  of 
asylum  for  state  criminals.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  § U • 
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l'aos.  LI.  § 4 ; Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  222,  Reiske; 
Lya.  c.  Agorot,  pp.  460,  462,  Ifciake.)  Near  tire 
preceding,  and  probably  also  within  the  fortress,  was 
the  Bendideium  (BcySiSeior),  or  temple  of  the 
Thracian  Artemis  Bendis,  whose  festival,  the  Ben- 
ilideia,  was  celebrated  on  the  day  before  the  lesser 
ranathenaca.  (Xen.  IUU.  ii.  4.  § 11;  Plat. 
de  Rep.  i.  pp.  327,  354.)  On  the  western  slope 
of  the  hill  was  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  facing  the 
great  liarbour  : it  must  have  been  of  considerable 
hire,  as  the  assemblies  of  the  Athenian  people  were 
sometimes  held  in  it,  (Thuc.  viii.  93  ; Xen.  Hell. 
ii.  4.  § 32  ; Lys.  e.  Agorot . pp.  464,  479  ; comp. 
Dcm.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.379.)  It  was  in  this  theatre 
that  Socrates  saw  a performance  of  one  of  the  plays 
of  Euripides.  (Aclian,  V.  H.  ii.  13.)  Some  modem 
writers  distinguish  between  the  theatre  at  Munychia 
and  another  in  Peiraeeus  ; but  the  ancient  writers 
mention  only  one  theatre  in  the  peninsula,  called 
indifferently  the  Peiraic  or  the  Munychian  theatre, 
the  latter  name  bring  given  to  it  from  its  situation 
upon  the  hill  of  Munychia.  The  ruins  near  the 
harbour  of  Zoa,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as 
thoso  of  the  Peiraic  theatre,  belonged  probably  to 
another  building. 

The  proper  agora  of  Peiraeeus  was  called  the  IJip- 
podameuin  Agora  hyopd'),  to  distin- 

guish it  from  the  Macra  Stoa,  which  was  also  used 
as  an  agora.  The  Hippodameian  Agora  was  situate*! 
near  the  spot  where  the  two  Long  Walls  joined  the 
wall  of  Peiraeeus ; and  a broad  street  led  from  it  up 
to  the  citadel  of  Munychia.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  § 11; 
Andoc.  de  Mgst.  p.  23,  Reiske ; I>em.  c.  Timoth. 
p.  1 190.) 

At  the  entrance  to  the  great  harbour  there  was 
on  the  right  hand  the  promontory  Alcimus  ('AA- 
Kifiot),  on  the  left  hand  the  promontory  Eeiionia 
(’HeviwWa,  or  ’Hmwyua).  On  Alcimus  stood  the 
tomb  of  Thernistocles,  whose  bones  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
buried  at  this  place,  (Pint.  Them.  32;  Paus.  i.  1. 
§ 2).  Eetionia  was  a tongue  of  land  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  ; and  it  was  here  that 
the  Four  Hundred  in  n.  c.  4)1  erected  a fort,  in 
order  to  prevent  more  effectually  the  entrance  of  tho 
Athenian  lleet,  which  was  opposed  to  them.  (Time, 
viii.  90  ; Dcm.  c.  Theocr.  p.  1343  ; Harpocrat., 
Suid.,  Stcph.  B.  s.  r.  ’Hrnwrcto.)  The  small  hay 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  promontory  was  probably 
tho  KtoQb s \lprjy  mentioned  by  Xenophon.  (Hell. 
ii.  4.  §31.) 

The  buiidiags  around  the  shore  of  the  great 
liarbour  have  been  already  mentioned.  Probably 
behind  tho  Macra  Stoa  was  the  temenus  ot  Zeus  and 
Athena,  which  Pausanias  (i.  1.  § 3)  mentions  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  Peiraeeus, 
and  which  is  described  by  other  writers  as  the 
tcmplo  of  Zeus  Soter.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  396 ; Liv.  xxxi. 
30;  l’lin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  § 14.)  Phreattys,  which 
was  one  of  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  ho- 
micides, was  situated  in  IViraccus  ; and  as  this 
court  is  described  indifferently  tv  Z*q  or  ly  ♦ ptarrol, 
it  must  be  placed  either  in  or  near  the  harbour  of 
Zca.  The  accused  pleaded  their  cause  on  board  ship, 
while  the  judges  sat  upon  the  shore.  (Paus.  i.  28. 
§ 11;  Dcm.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  645;  Pollux,  viii.  120; 
Decker,  A need.  Grate,  i.  p.  811.) 

Peiraeeus  never  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted 
upon  it  by  its  capture  by  Sulla,  who  destroyed  its 
fortifications  and  arsenals.  So  rapid  was  its  decline 
that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  become  “ a small 
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village,  situated  around  the  ports  and  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Soter."  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.) 

The  most  important  work  on  the  Topography  of 
Athens  is  Col.  I cake’s  Topography  of  Athens. 
London,  1841,  2nd  edition.  In  common  with  all 
oilier  writers  on  the  subject,  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  is  under  the  greatest  obligations  to 
Col.  Leake,  although  he  has  had  occasion  to  differ 
from  him  on  some  points.  Tho  other  modern 
works  from  which  most  assistance  have  been  de- 
rived are  Forchhammer,  Topograph  ix  r on  A then, 
in  Kieler  Philologische  Studicn , Kiel,  1841 ; Kruse, 
Hellas,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.,  Leipzig,  1826;  K.  O.  Muller, 
art.  Attika  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Fncyclopadie , 
vol.  vi.,  translated  by  Lockhart,  London,  1842  ; 
Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica , Ixmdon,  1836  ; 
Stuart  and  Revett,  Antiquities  of  Athens,  Loodon, 
1762—1816,  4 vols.,  fo.  (2nd  cd.  1825—1827); 
Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece , voL  i.  London,  1819; 
Prokesch,  Denhcurdigkeiten , c fe.,  vol  ii,  Stuttgart, 
1836;  Mure,  Journal  qf  a Tour  in  Greece , roL  ii. 
Edinburgh,  1842. 
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ATIIENAEON  (’ Afraid*:  Svhk  or  Sngdajn? ) 
also  callnl  “a  harbour  of  the  Scythotauri,"  was  a 
port  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Tauric  Chcrsoocsus. 
(Anon.  PeripL  p.  6.) 

ATHENAEUM  ('Afhjvoloi').  1.  A fortress  in 
the  S.  of  Arcadia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Mega- 
lopolis, is  described  by  Plutarch  as  a position  in 
advance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  frontier  (ifiSoAh  t-*j 
Aojrwrurijf),  and  near  Belemina.  It  was  fortified 
by  Cleomenea  in  B.c.  224,  and  was  frequently  taken 
and  retaken  in  the  ware  between  the  Achaean 
League  and  the  Spartans.  Leake  supposes  that  it 
occupied  the  summit  of  Mount  Tzimbaru,  on  which 
there  are  some  remains  of  an  Hellenic  fortress.  In 
that  case  it  must  have  been  a different  place  from 
tlie  Athenaeum  mentioned  by  Pausanias  on  the  road 
from  Megalopolis  to  Asea,  and  20  stadia  from  tl>e 
latter.  (Plut.  Cleom.  4;  Pol.  ii.  46,  54,  iv.  37.  60, 
84  ; Paus.  viii.  44.  §§  2,  3;  Leake,  Ptloposmesiaca, 
p.  248.) 

2.  A fortress  in  Athamania  in  Epeirus.  described 
by  Livy  as  “ finibus  Macedoniue  subjectum,"  and 
apparently  near  Gomphi.  Leake  places  it  on  a 
h«ght,  a little  above  the  deserted  village  of 
Porta,  or  Porta  Pannghia.  (Liv.  xxviii.  1 , xxxix.25 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  iv.  pp.  212,  525.) 
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ATHEXOTOLIS,  a city  on  tbe  coast  of  Gallia 
N&rbonensis,  dependent  on  Mass  ilia.  (Mela,  ii.  5; 
lTm.  iii.  4.)  Stephanus  (a.  r.  ’A&rjrcu)  mentions  an 
Atbeoac  of  the  Ligvstii,  which  may  be  this  place* 
There  are  no  measures  for  determining  tho  position 
of  Athenopolis.  D’Anville  observes,  that  Pliny  and 
Mela  seem  to  place  this  Massaliot  settlement  south 
of  Forum  Julii  {Erejus") ; and  yet  in  his  map  ho 
fixes  it  north  of  Frvjus,  at  a place  called  A gay. 
W&Ickenaer,  at  a guess,  places  it  at  St.  Tropes, 
which  is  on  a bay  nearly  due  south  of  Frejus.  The 
Athenaeopolitae  of  Varro  {L.  L.  viii.  35)  are  as- 
sumed to  bo  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.  [G.  L.] 

A'THESIS  (^Artfotyis,  Strab.;  'Atiouv,  Plut.), 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Northern  Italy,  now 
called  the  Adige.  It  rises  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  in 
a small  lake  near  the  modem  village  of  Reschen , 
and  after  a course  of  about  50  miles  in  a SE.  direc- 
tion, receives  the  waters  of  the  Ataols  or  Eitach , a 
stream  almost  as  considerable  as  its  own,  which  de- 
scends from  the  pass  of  the  Brenner.  Their  united 
waters  flow  nearly  due  S.  through  a broad  and 
deep  valley,  passing  under  the  walls  of  Tridentum 
(Trento),  until  they  at  length  emerge  into  the  plains 
of  Italy,  close  to  Verona,  which  stands  on  a kind  of 
peninsula  almost  encircled  by  the  Athcsi*.  (Verona 
Athcsi  circumflua,  SiL  Ital.  viii.  597.)  From  hence 
it  pursues  its  course,  first  towards  the  SE.,  and 
a/lenrarda  due  E.  through  the  plains  of  Venetia  to 
the  Adriatic,  which  it  enters  only  a few  miles  from 
tire  northernmost  mouth  of  the  Pad  us,  but  without 
haring  ever  joined  that  river.  From  its  source  to 
(he  >ea  it  has  a coarse  of  not  less  than  200  miles; 
and  in  the  volume  of  its  waters  it  is  inferior  only  to 
the  Pad  us  among  the  rivers  of  Italy.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  207,  where  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  names 
'ArijeirSj  and  ‘ladpas  have  been  transposed;  Plin. 
iii.  1 6.  s.  20 ; VIrg.  Aen.  Lx.  680 ; Claudian,  de  VI. 
Cons.  Hon.  196.)  Servius  {ad  Aen.  I c.)  and  Vi- 
llas Sequester  (p.  3)  erroneously  describe  the  A thesis 
as  felling  into  the  Pad  us;  a very  natural  mistake, 
as  the  two  rivers  run  parallel  to  each  other  at  a very 
short  interval,  and  even  communicate  by  various 
side  branches  and  artificial  channels,  but  their  main 
streams  continue  perfectly  distinct. 

It  was  in  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Athcsis, 
probably  not  very  far  from  Verona,  that  Q.  Catulus 
was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  b.  c.  101.  (Liv.  EpiL 
lxviii. ; Flor.  iii.  3 ; Plut.  Afar.  23.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATHMO'NLA,  A'THMONUM.  [Attica.] 
ATHOS  ('Aflws/A 9w,  Ep.  'A$6vr,  gen.  ’A 64wi 
Eth.  ’Afcrirrjj),  the  lofty  mountain  at  the  extremity 
of  the  long  peninsula,  running  out  into  the  sea  from 
Chakidice  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Singitic  gulf 
and  the  Aegaean.  This  peninsula  w as  properly 
called  Acte  (’Axt^,  Thuc.  iv.  109),  but  the  name 
of  Athos  was  also  given  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
mountain.  (Herod,  vii.  22.)  The  peninsula,  as 
well  as  the  mountain,  is  now  called  tho  Holy 
Mountain  (*A ytoo  *Opos,  Alonte  Santo ),  from  the 
great  number  of  monasteries  and  chapels  with  which 
it  is  covered.  There  are  20  of  these  monasteries, 
moat  of  which  were  founded  during  the  Byzantine 
empire,  and  some  of  them  trace  their  origin  to  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Each  of  the  different 
nations  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  has  one  or 
more  monasteries  of  its  own ; and  the  spot  is  visited 
periodically  by  pilgrims  from  Russia,  Servia,  Bul- 
garia, as  well  aa  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  No 
female,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  peninsula. 
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According  to  Pliny  (iv.  10.  s.  17.  § 37,  Sillig), 
the  length  of  the  peninsula  is  75  (Roman)  miles, 
and  the  circumference  150  (Roman)  miles.  Its  real 
length  is  40  English  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  four  miles.  The  general  aspect  of  the  peninsula 
is  described  in  tho  following  terms  by  a modern  tra- 
veller:— M The  peninsula  is  rugged,  being  intersected 
by  innumerable  ravines.  The  ground  rises  almost  im- 
mediately and  rather  abruptly  from  tho  isthmus  at 
the  northern  end  to  about  300  feet,  and  for  the  first 
twelve  miles  maintains  a table -land  elevation  of  about 
600  feet,  for  the  most  port  beautifully  wooded.  At 
this  spot  tho  peninsula  is  narrowed  into  rather  less 
than  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  immediately  afterwards 
expands  to  its  average  breadth  of  about  four  miles, 
which  it  retains  to  its  southern  extremity.  From 
this  point,  also,  the  land  becomes  mountainous  rather 
than  hilly,  two  of  the  heights  reaching  respectively 
1700  and  1200  feet  above  tho  sea.  Four  miles 
farther  Booth,  on  the  eastern  slo|w  of  the  mountain 
ridge,  and  at  a nearly  equal  distance  from  the  cast 
and  west  shores,  is  situated  the  town  of  Karyts , 
picturesquely  placed  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens. 

Immediately  to  the  southward  of  Karyts 

tho  ground  rises  to  2200  feet,  whence  a rugged 
broken  country,  covered  with  a forest  of  dark-lcavcd 
foliage, extends  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  rears 
itself  in  solitary  magnificence,  an  insulated  cone  of 
white  limestone,  rising  abruptly  to  the  heiglit  of 
6350  feet  above  the  sen.  Close  to  the  cliffs  at  the 
soutlicrn  extremity,  we  learn  from  Captain  Cope- 
land's late  survey,  no  bottom  was  found  with  60 
fathoms  of  line.”  (Lieut.  Webber  Smith,  in  Journal 
of  Royal  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  65.)  The  lower 
bed  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  argil- 
laceous slate,  and  the  upper  part  of  grey  limestone, 
more  or  less  inclined  to  white.  (Sihthorp,  in  Hal 
pole's  Travels,  <fc.  p.  40.) 

Athos  is  first  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  represents 
Hera  as  resting  on  its  summit  on  her  flight  from 
Olympus  to  Lemnos.  {IL  xiv.  229.)  The  name, 
however,  is  chiefly  memorable  in  history  ou  account 
of  the  canal  which  Xerxes  cut  through  the  isthmus, 
connecting  tho  peninsula  with  Chalcidice.  (Herod, 
vii.  23,  seq.)  This  canal  was  cut  by  Xerxes  fur  the 
passage  of  his  fleet,  in  order  to  escape  the  gales  and 
high  seas,  which  sweep  around  the  promontory,  and 
which  had  wrecked  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  in  B.  c. 
492.  The  cutting  of  this  canal  has  been  rejected 
as  a falsehood  by  many  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modern;  and  Juvenal  (x.  174)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
specimen  of  Greek  mendacity : 

“ creditor  ohm 

Velificatoe  Athos,  et  quidquid  Grace  ia  in  end  ax 

Audet  in  historia.” 

Its  existence,  however,  is  not  only  attested  by 
Herodotus  (/.  c.),  Thucydides  {L  c.\  and  other 
ancient  writers,  but  distinct  traces  of  it  Lave  been 
discovered  by  modern  travellers.  The  modern  name 
of  the  isthmus  is  Provlaka , evidently  the  Romaic 
form  of  IlpoaoAal,  the  canal  iu  front  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Athos.  The  best  description  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  canal  is  given  by  Lieut.  Wolfe : — 
“ The  canal  of  Xerxes  is  still  most  distinctly  to  l»o 
traced  all  the  way  across  the  isthmus  from  the  Gulf 
of  Monte  Santo  (the  ancient  Singitic  Gulf)  to  the 
Bay  of  Erso  in  the  Gulf  of  Contessa,  with  tho 
exception  of  about  200  yards  in  the  middle,  whore 
the  ground  bears  no  appearance  of  having  ever  been 
touched.  But  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  whole 
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canal  liaving  been  excavated  by  Xerxes,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  central  part  was  afterwards  filled  up, 
in  order  to  allow  a more  ready  passage  into  and  out 
of  the  peninsula.  In  many  places  the  canal  is  still  i 
deep,  swampy  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  rushes 
and  other  aquatic  plants : the  rain  and  small  springs 
draining  down  into  it  from  the  adjacent  heights 
afford,  at  the  Monte  Santo  end,  a good  watering- 
place  for  slopping;  the  water  (except  in  very  dry 
weather)  runs  out  in  a good  stream.  The  distance 
across  is  2500  yards,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  breadth  of  twelve  stadia  assigned  by  Herodotus. 
The  width  of  the  canal  appears  to  haw  been  about 
18  or  20  feet  ; the  level  of  the  earth  nowhere 
exceeds  1 5 feet  above  the  sea ; the  soil  is  a light 
clay.  It  is  on  the  wholo  a very  remarkable  isthmus, 
for  the  land  on  each  side  (but  more  especially  to  the 
westward)  rises  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  800  to 
1000  feet.”  {Penny  Cyclopaedia , vol.  ill.  p.  23.) 

About  1 J mile  north  of  the  canal  was  Acanthus 
[Acanthus],  and  on  the  isthmus,  immediately 
south  of  the  canal,  was  Sane,  probably  the  same  as 
the  later  Uranopolis.  [Sank.]  In  the  peninsula 
itself  there  were  five  cities,  Dium.  Olophyjcus, 
Acrothoum,  Thymus,  Clkohab,  which  are  de- 
scribed under  their  respective  names.  To  these  five 
cities,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (/.c.), 
Thucydides  {L  c.)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  331),  Scylax 
{$.  e.  Mo Ktiovla)  adds  Charadriae,  and  Pliny  (/.  c.) 
Palaeorinm  and  ApoUonia,  tho  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  being  named  Macrobii.  The  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  above  which  Mt.  Atbos  rises  abruptly, 
was  called  Nymphaeum  (N up<paior),  now  Cape 
St.  George  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330 ; Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 11.) 
The  peninsula  was  originally  inhabited  by  Tyrrbeno- 
Pelnagians,  who  continued  to  form  a large  part  of 
the  jwpulation  in  the  Greek  cities  of  the  peninsula 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thuc. 
1.  c.).  (Respecting  the  peninsula  in  general  sec 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  114;  Bowen, 
Mount  Athos,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  London,  1852, 
p.  51,  seq. ; Lieuts.  Smith  and  Wolfe,  Sibtkorp, 
IL  cc.) 

A'THRIBIS,  A'THLIBIS  (Herod,  ii.  166;  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §§  41,  51  ; Plin.  ▼.  9.  s.  1 1 ; Steph.  By*.  $.  v. 
''A6\i6n1'AQdppa6u:  Eth,  ’Aflpi&Tijtor’AflAi&'TTfj), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Athribite  noroe,  in  Lower 
Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  near  the  angle 
where  that  branch  diverges  from  the  main  stream. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  reckons  Athribis  among  the 
most  considerable  cities  of  the  Delta,  in  the  4th 
century  of  our  era  (xxii.  16.  § 6).  It  soems  to  have 
been  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  the  name 
Athribiticus  Fluvius  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  one  of  the  military 
nomes  assigned  to  the  Calasirian  militia  under  the 
Pharaohs.  Under  the  Christian  Emperors,  Athribis 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Augustamnica  Secunda. 

The  Athribite  nome  and  its  capital  derived  their 
name  from  the  goddess  Thriphis,  whom  inscriptions 
both  at  Athribis  and  Panopolis  denominate  “ the 
most  great  goddess."  Thriphis  is  associated  in  wor- 
ship with  Amun  Khem,  ono  of  the  first  quaternion 
of  deities  in  Egyptian  mythology;  but  no  repre- 
sentation of  her  has  been  at  present  identified. 
Wilkinson  {Manners  and  Customs , Ac.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  265)  supposes  Athribis  to  have  been  one  of  the 
lion-headed  goddesses,  whose  special  names  have 
not  been  ascertained. 

The  ruins  of  Atrieb  or  Trieb,  at  the  point  where 
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the  modern  canal  of  Moueys  turns  off  from  the  Nile, 
represent  the  ancient  Athribis.  They  consist  of  ex- 
tensive mounds  and  basements,  besides  which  arc 
the  remains  of  a temple,  200  feet  long,  and  175 
broad,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Thriphis  (Coptic 
Athrebt).  The  monks  of  the  White  Monastery, 
about  half  a mile  to  the  north  of  these  ruins,  are 
traditionally  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Attrib, 
although  their  usual  designation  of  these  ruins  is 
Medeenet  Ashaysh.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the 
fallen  architraves  of  the  temple  bears  tlie  date  of  tbe 
ninth  year  of  Tiberius,  ai»d  contains  also  tbe  name 
of  his  wife  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  On 
the  opposite  face  of  the  same  block  arc  found  ovals, 
including  the  names  of  Tiberius  Claudius  and 
Caesar  Germanicus:  and  iu  another  part  of  tbe 
temple  is  an  oval  of  Ptolemy  XII.,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ptolemy  Aulctes  (b.C.  51 — 48).  About  half  a 
mile  from  Athribis  are  the  quarries  from  which  tbe 
stone  used  in  building  the  temple  was  brought;  and 
below  tl»e  quarries  are  some  small  grotto  tombs,  the 
lintels  of  whose  doors  are  partially  preserved.  Upon 
one  of  these  lintels  is  a Greek  inscription,  importing 
that  it  was  the  “ sepulchre  of  Hermeius,  son  of 
Archibius.”  He  had  nr*,  however,  been  interred 
after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  since  his  tomb  contained 
the  deposit  of  calcined  bones.  Vestiges  also  are 
found  in  two  broad  paved  causeways  of  the  two 
main  streets  of  Athribis,  which  crossed  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  probably  divided  the  town  into 
four  main  quarters.  The  causeways  and  the  ruins 
generally  indicate  that  the  town  was  greatly  en- 
larged and  beautified  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty. 
(Champollion,  lEgypte , vol.  ii.  p.  48  ; Wilkinson, 
Egypt  and  Thebes , p.  393.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AT11RYS.  [Tantrus.] 

ATHYRAS  {'Affvpai),  a river  of  Thrace  between 
Selymbria  and  Byzantium.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 6;  Plin. 
iv.  11.  s.  18.  § 47,  Sillig;  Pliny  calls  it  also  l*r- 
daras.) 

ATILIA'NA.  [Autrioones.] 

ATI'NA  {'Arlra:  Eth.  Atinas,  2tis).  1.  An  an- 
cient and  important  city  of  the  Volscians,  which  retains 
its  ancient  name  and  portion,  on  a lofty  hill  near  the 
sources  of  the  little  river  Melpis  ( Melfa ),  and  about 
12  miles  SE.  of  Sora.  Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  a great 
and  powerful  city  {Afina  potens , Aen.  vii.  630) 
long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  Martial  al<o 
terms  it  “prisca  Atina"  (x.  92.  2.):  the  former 
I***t  seems  to  consider  it  a Latin  city,  but  from  its 
position  it  would  appear  certain  that  it  was  a Vol- 
stian  one.  It  had,  however,  been  wrested  from  that 
people  by  the  Somnites  when  it  first  appears  in  his- 
tory. In  b.  c.  313  it  was  (according  to  some  anna- 
lists) taken  by  the  Roman  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcos 
(Liv.  ix.  28);  but  in  b.c.  293  we  again  find  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Somnites,  and  its  territory  was 
ravaged  by  the  consuls,  but  no  attack  made  on  the 
town.  (Id.  x.  39.)  We  have  no  account  of  its 
final  reduction  by  the  Romans,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  treated  with  severity,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a praefectura,  in  which  it  still  con- 
tinued even  after  its  citizens  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Roman  franchise.  But  notwithstanding  its  in- 
ferior position,  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cicero  a flou- 
rishing and  populous  town,  so  that  he  draws  a 
favourable  contrast  between  its  population  and  that 
of  Tusculum,  and  says  that  it  was  not  surpassed  by 
any  praefectura  in  Italy.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  8.)  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  his  friend  and  client  Cn.  Plan- 
i cius,  and  was  included  in  the  Terentine  trite. 
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(Ibid.  16.)  At  a subsequent  period  it  became  a 
municipal  town,  with  the  ordinary  privileges  and 
magistrates;  but  though  it  received  a military  colony 
under  Nero,  it  did  not  obtain  colonial  rank.  We 
learn,  from  numerous  inscriptions,  that  it  continued 
to  be  a considerable  place  under  the  Roman  empire. 
{Lib.  Colon,  p.  230;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 62;  Murat.  Jtucr.  pp.  352,  1102,  1262;  Orell. 
Truer.  140,  1678,  2285,  See .) 

Si  lias  Italic  us  alludes  to  its  cold  and  elevated 
situation  ( monte  niroso  discern  lens  A tma,  viii.  398), 
and  the  modem  city  of  Atina  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
coldest  places  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
results  not  only  from  its  own  position  on  a lofty  omi  - 
nonce,  but  from  its  being  surrounded  by  high  and 
bleak  mountains,  especially  towards  the  6outh.  Its 
ancient  walls,  built  in  a massive  style  of  polygonal 
blocks,  but  well  hewn  and  neatly  fitted,  comprised 
the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  only  n portion  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  modem  city;  their  extent  and 
magnitude  confirm  the  accounts  of  its  importance  in 
very  early  times.  Of  Roman  date  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct  on  a grand  scale,  substructions 
of  a temple,  and  fragments  of  other  buildings,  be- 
sides numerous  sepulchral  monuments  aDd  inscrip- 
tions. (Romanelii,  rol.  Hi.  p.  361 ; Craven,  Abruzzi, 
vol.  i.  pp.  61 — 65.) 

2.  A town  of  Luconia,  situated  in  the  upper  valley 
of  tlie  Tanager,  now  the  Valle  di  Ihnno.  It  is 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Ate- 
nates  among  the  inland  towns  of  I.ucania,  and  by 
the  Liber  Obmiarum,  where  it  is  called  the  “ prae- 
fiectnra  Atenas."  IJnt  the  correct  orthography  of 
the  name  is  established  by  inscriptions,  in  which  we 
find  it  written  AtlnateS;  and  the  site  is  clearly 
ascertained  by  the  ruias  still  visible  just  below  the 
village  of  A term,  about  5 miles  N.  of  La  Sala. 
These  consist  of  extensive  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers,  and  of  an  amphitheatre;  numerous  iavrip- 
tions  have  also  been  discovered  on  the  spot,  which 
attest  the  municipal  rank  of  the  ancient  city.  It 
appears  that  its  territory  must  have  extended  as  far 
as  Ia i Folia . about  5 miles  further  N.,  where  the 
Tanager  buries  itself  under  ground,  a phenomenon 
which  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  occurring  “ in  campo 
Atinati.”  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106,  iii.  11.  s.  15;  Lib. 
Colon,  p.  209 ; Romanelii,  vol.  i.  p.  424 ; Bullet  t.  delT 
Inst.  1847,  p.  157.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATINTA'NIA  (’ Arirrarla  : F.th.  ’A nerdv, 

-avos),  a mountainous  district  in  Illyria,  north  of 
MoIosms  and  east  of  Parauaea,  through  which  the 
Aous  flows,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is 
described  by  Livy  (xlv.  30)  as  poor  in  soil  and 
rude  in  climate.  The  Atintanes  are  first  mentioned 
in  B.  c.  429,  among  the  barbarians  who  assisted  the 
Ambraciots  in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  upon 
which  occasion  the  Atintanes  and  Moloasi  were  com- 
manded by  the  same  leader.  (Time.  ii.  80.)  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Romans,  Atintania  was  assigned  to  Macedonia, 
b.  c.  204;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Perseus  in 
b.  r.  1 68,  it  sbj  included  in  one  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  the  Romans  divided  Macedonia.  (Liv. 
xxrii.  30,  xlv.  30.)  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
as  it  formed  part  of  Chaonia.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii. 
p.  326;  Pol.  ii.  5;  Seylax,  i.  r.  ’lAAfynot ; Lycophr. 
1043;  Steph.  B.  v. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol-  iv.  p.  118.) 

ATLANTESCArAaeret),  a people  in  the  interior 
of  Libya,  inhabiting  one  of  the  chain  of  oases  formed 
by  salt  hills,  which  are  described  by  Herodotus  as 
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extending  along  the  N.  of  the  Great  Desert  (Sahara), 
ten  days’  journey  W.  of  the  Atarastks,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  M.  Atlas,  whence  they  derived  their 
name.  They  were  reported  to  abstain  from  using 
any  living  thing  for  food,  and  to  see  no  visions  in 
their  sleep.  (Herod,  iv.  184;  Mela,  i.  8.  § 5;  Plin. 
v.  8 ; respecting  the  common  confusion  in  the  names 
see  Atakantrs.)  Herodotus  adds,  that  they  were 
the  furthest  («.  e.  to  the  W.)  of  the  people  known 
to  him  as  inhabiting  the  ridge  of  salt  hills ; but  that 
the  ridge  itself  extended  as  far  as  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  or  even  beyond  them  (iv.  185).  The  at- 
tempts of  Kennel),  Iieercn,  and  others  to  assign  the 
exact  position  of  the  people,  from  the  data  supplied 
by  Herodotus,  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory. 
(Rcnnell,  Geogr.  of  Ilcrod.  vol.  ii.  pp.  301,  311; 
llceren,  ldeen,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  243.)  [P.  S.J 

ATLA'NTICUM  MARE.  The  opinions  of  the 
ancients  respecting  the  great  body  of  water,  which 
they  knew  to  extend  beyond  the  straits  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Mediterranean,  must  be  viewed  histo- 
rically; and  such  a view  will  best  exhibit  the  mean- 
ing of  the  several  names  which  they  applied  to  it. 

The  word  Ocean  ('fl/ceaySs)  had,  with  the  early 
Greeks,  a sense  entirely  different  from  tliat  in  which 
we  use  it.  In  the  poets,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  per- 
sonified being,  Ocean,  is  the  son  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  (Uranus  and  Gaia),  a Titanic  deity  of  the 
highest  dignity,  who  presumes  even  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  Olympic  councils  of  Jove;  and  he  is 
the  father  of  the  whole  race  of  water-nymphs  and 
rirer-god*.  (Hes.  Theog.  133,  337,  foil.  368;  Horn. 
II.  xx.  7.)  Physically,  Ocean  is  a stream  or  river 
(expressly  so  called)  encircling  the  earth  with  its 
ever-flowing  current  ; the  primeval  water,  which 
is  the  source  of  all  the  other  waters  of  the  world, 
nay,  according  to  some  views,  of  all  created  things 
divine  and  human,  for  Homer  applies  it  to  the 
phrases  8 tuu  ylvtait  and  uavep  ydutois  mxrrfooi 
-rirwerai.  (II.  xiv.  201,  246;  comp.  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  382,  where  Ocean  is  called  patrem  rerum,  with 
reference,  says  Servius,  to  the  opinions  of  those  who, 
as  Thales,  supposed  all  things  to  be  generated  out 
of  water.)  The  sun  and  stars  rose  out  of  its  waters 
and  returned  to  them  in  setting.  (//.  v.  5,  6,  xriii. 
487.)  On  its  shores  were  tlie  abodes  of  the  dead, 
accessible  to  the  heroic  voyager  under  divine  direc- 
tion. ( Od . x.,  xi.,  xii.)  Among  the  epithets  with 
which  the  word  is  coupled,  there  is  one,  &\ poppot 
( flouring  backwards),  which  has  been  thought  to 
indicate  an  acquaintance  with  the  tides  of  the  At- 
lantic; but  the  meaning  of  the  word  Is  not  certain 
enough  to  warrant  the  inference.  (Horn.  II  xviii. 
399,  xx.  65;  Hesiod,  Theog.  776.) 

Whether  these  views  were  purely  imaginary  or 
entirely  mythical  in  their  origin,  or  whether  they 
were  partly  based  on  a vague  knowledge  of  the 
waters  outside  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a fruitful 
subject  of  debate.  Nor  can  wo  fix,  except  within 
wide  limits,  the  period  at  which  they  began  to  be 
corrected,  by  positive  information.  Both  scripture 
and  secnlar  history  point  to  enterprizes  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians beyond  the  Straits  at  a very  early  period; 
and,  moreover,  to  n suspicion,  which  was  attempted 
more  than  once  to  be  put  to  the  proof,  that  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  W.  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  on  the 
S.  opened  into  one  and  the  same  great  body  of  water. 
It  was  long,  however,  before  this  identity  was  at  all 
generally  accepted.  The  story  that  Africa  had 
actually  been  circumnavigated,  is  related  by  Hero- 
dotus with  the  greatest  distrust  [Libya]  : and  the 
x 4 
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question  was  left,  in  ancient  geography,  with  the 
great  authority  of  Ptolemy  on  the  negative  side 
In  fact,  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery,  proceed- 
ing independently  in  the  two  directions,  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  two  peat  expanses  of  water,  on 
the  S.  of  Asia,  and  on  the  W.  of  Africa  and  Europe, 
while  their  connection  around  Africa  was  purely  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Hence  arose  the  distinction 
marked  by  the  names  of  the  Southern  and  the 
Western  Seas,  the  former  being  constantly  used  by 
Herodotus  for  the  Indian  Ocean  (Arabicus  Scvub], 
while,  somewhat  curiously,  the  latter,  its  natural 
correlative,  is  only  applied  to  the  Atlantic  by  late 
writers. 

Herodotus  had  obtained  sufficient  knowledge  to  re-  ! 
ject  with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  river  Ocean  flowing 
round  the  earth  (ii.  2 1 , 23,  iv.  8,  36) ; and  it  deserves 
notice,  that  with  the  notion  he  rejects  the  name  also, 
and  calls  those  great  bodies  of  water,  which  we  call 
oceans,  seas.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  the  secondary 
use  of  the  word  Ocean,  which  we  have  retained,  as 
its  common  sense,  was  only  introduced  at  a late 
period,  when  there  was  probably  a confused  notion 
of  its  exact  primary  sense.  It  is  found  in  the  Roman 
writers  and  in  the  Greek  geographers  of  the  Roman 
period,  sometimes  for  the  whole  body  of  water  sur- 
rounding the  earth  and  sometimes  with  epithets 
which  mark  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  which  is  also  called  simply  Occanns ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epithet  Atlanticus  is 
found  applied  to  the  Ocean  in  its  wider  sense,  that 
is,  to  the  whole  body  of  water  surrounding  the  three 
continents. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  great  sea  on  the  W.  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  as  the  sea  beyond  the  Pillars  (of 
Hercules)  which  is  called  the  Sea  of  A tlas  (^ 
errr\Ai<*v  3dAc urea  ij  ’AtAovtIj, — fern.  adj.  of  ,'At- 
Aar, — KaXtofidn):  Her.  i.  202.)  The  former  name 
was  naturally  applied  to  it  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Mediterranean,  or  the  sea  within  the  Pillars 
(if  Ivrbt  'Hpa/tAtiur  crnfAwy  SaAcurcra,  Aristot. 
Meteor,  ii.  1 ; Dion.  Hal.  i.  3 ; Plot  Pomp.  25) ; 
and  the  latter  on  account  of  the  position  assigned  to 
the  mythical  personage  Atlas,  and  to  the  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  earth 
[Atiab].  (Comp.  Eurip.  Jlippol.  3 ; Aristot. 
Prob.  xxvi.  54.)  Both  names  arc  constantly  used 
by  subsequent  writers.  The  former  name  is  common 
in  the  simpler  form  of  tlie  Outer  Sea  (rj  If  co  bdAaa- 
oa,  V sorbs  3<fA orra,  Mare  Externum,  Mare  Ex-  ' 
terius)  ; outer , with  reference  sometimes  to  the  j 
Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  to  all  the  inner  waters 
of  Jthe  earth.  Another  name  constantly  used  is  that  of  j 
1 lie  Great  Sea  (r?  ptydAij  HaAacoa,  Mare  Magnum),  I 
in  contradistinction  to  all  the  lesser  seas,  and  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  particular.  It  was  also  called  the 
Western  Sea  or  Ocean  ('Ecnrtpios  ’ClKfavbs,  bini/cbs 
and  SvofuKbs  wotayhs,  Hesperium  Mare).  The  use 
of  these  names,  and  the  ideas  associated  with  them, 
require  a more  particular  description. 

The  old  Homeric  notion  of  the  river  Ocean  re- 
tained its  place  in  the  poets  long  after  its  physical 
meaning  liad  been  abandoned ; and  some  indications 
are  found  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  later 
discoveries,  by  placing  the  Ocean  outside  of  all  the 
seas  of  the  world , even  of  the  outer  seas.  (Eurip. 
Orest.  1377.)  Afterwards,  the  language  of  the 
old  poets  was  adapted  to  the  progress  of  geographical 
knowledge,  by  transferring  the  poetical  name  of  the 
all-encircling  river  to  the  sea  which  was  supposed 
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(by  most  geographers,  though  not  by  aB)  to  sur- 
round the  inhabited  world  ; and  this  encircling  tea 
was  called  not  only  Ocean,  but  also  by  the  specific 
names  applied  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Thus,  in  the 
work  de  Mtmdo,  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (c.  3), 
it  is  said  tliat  the  whole  world  is  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  the  Atlantic  Sea  (uxb  ArAarrurijt 
KaAovpivrfs  3aAc hrtnfj  -rtp^ftfopinj : and,  again, 
riAaryos  81,  rb  p \y  rijs  oiKovpfrrjs.  AtAoptj- 

K&r  koAutcu , ical  6 'Clxeayia,  mpityswv  ypds),  and 
the  same  idea  is  again  and  again  repeated  in  other 
passages  of  the  work,  where  the  name  used  is  simply 
sClKeavbs. 

Similarly  Cicero  ( Somn . Scip.  6)  describes  tlie 
inhabited  earth  as  a small  island,  surrounded  by 
that  sea  which  men  call  Atlantic , and  Great,  and 
Ocean  (illo  mari,  quod  Atlanticnm,  quod  Magnum, 
quern  Ocoannm,  nppcllatis  in  terns).  When  he 
adds,  that  though  bearing  so  great  a name,  it  is  but 
small,  he  refers  to  the  idea  that  there  were  many 
such  islands  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  small  portion  of  the  great  body 
of  waters. 

Strabo  refers  to  the  same  notion  as  held  by  Era- 
tosthenes (i.  pp.  56, 64,  sub  fin. ; on  the  reading  and 
meaning  of  this  difficult  passage  see  Seidel,  Fr. 
Eratosth.  pp.  71,  foil.,  and  GroskonTs  German 
translation  of  Strabo),  who  supposed  the  circuit  tf 
the  earth  to  be  complete  within  itself,  “ so  that,  but 
for  the  hindrance  arising  from  the  great  size  of  the 
Atlantic  Sea,  we  might  sail  from  Iberia  (Spain)  to 
India  along  the  same  parallel;”  to  which  Strabo 
makes  on  objection,  remarkable  for  its  unconscious 
anticipation  of  the  great  discovery  of  Columbus,  that 
there  may  be  two  inhabited  worlds  (or  islands)  in 
tire  temperate  zone.  (Comp.  L p.  5,  where  he  dis- 
cusses the  Homeric  notion,  i.  p.  32,  and  ii.  p.  1 12.) 
Elsewhere  be  says  that  the  earth  is  surrounded  with 
water,  and  receives  into  itself  several  gulfs  “ from 
the  outer  sea”  {hub  rijr  ffo  daAavrrjf  irora  toi> 
i>Ktavhv,  where  the  exact  sense  of  iterrd  is  not  clear: 
may  it  refer  to  the  idea,  noticed  above,  of  some  dis- 
tinction between  the  Ocean  and  even  the  outer  seas 
of  the  world  ?).  Of  the  gulfs  here  referred  to,  tlie 
principal,  he  adds,  are  four:  namely,  the  Caspian  «i 
the  N.,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Mediterranean  (^  Irrbs  nal  naff  ijpds  Aryopony 
IbdAana)  on  the  W.  Of  his  application  of  the 
name  Atlantic  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
Ocean,  or  at  least  to  its  southern,  as  well  as  western, 
portion,  we  have  examples  in  i.  p.  32  («al  p^y  cip- 
povs  r)  wdaa  ArAarruril  daAcurtra,  wai  pdAiara  * 
narh  purr) p6 play),  and  in  xv.  p.  689,  where  be 
says  that  the  S.  and  SE.  shores  of  India  run  out 
into  the  Atlantic  sea;  and,  in  ii.  p.  130,  be  makes 
India  extend  to  “ the  Eastern  Sea  and  the  Southern 
Sea,  which  is  part  of  the  Atlantic  ” (*p6s  t«  rfjr 
itpav  3cUaTTav  tea}  r)jy  yortay  rrjt  'ArAarTurwj). 
Similarly  Eratosthenes  had  spoken  of  Arabia  Felix 
as  extending  S.  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Sea  (p«xp* 
too  ’AtAo yrtKov  w«A iyovs,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  767, 
where  there  is  no  occasion  for  Letronne's  conjectural 
emendation,  'AiBionucov,  a name  also  which  only 
occurs  in  the  later  geographers). 

Of  the  use  of  the  simple  word  Oceanus,  as  the 
name  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  writers  about  Strabo’s 
time,  examples  are  found  in  Cicero  (Leg.  M anil  12), 
Sallust  (Jug.  18),  Livy  (xxiii.  5),  Horace  (Com 
iv.  14.  47,  48),  and  Virgil  (Georg,  iv.  382);  and 
the  word  is  coupled  with  mare  by  Caesar  (B.  G. 
iii.  7,  mare  Oceanian),  Catullus  (Carat  114,  C), 
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and  Orid  {Met.  vii.  267,  Octant  mare).  It  should 
liave  been  stated  earlier  that  Polybius  calls  it  the 
(Juter  and  Great  Sea  (iii.  S7.  §§  10,  11,  rijv  f(ot 
teal  p.ryd\tjr  wpoffayopevopimir)  ; and  in  another 
irasage  he  says  that  it  was  called  by  some  'Chttarbs, 
by  others,  rb  'ArKavrucbv  ire  Kay  os  (xvi.  29.  § 6). 

Of  the  geographers  subsequent  to  Strabo,  Mela 
states  that  the  inhabited  earth  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  Ocean,  from  which  it  receives  four  seas,  one 
from  the  N.,  two  from  the  S.,  and  the  fourth  from 
the  W.  (i.  1),  meaning  the  same  four  gulfs  which 
are  specified  by  Strabo  (see  above).  After  describ- 
ing the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  sea  without  the  Straits,  under  the  namo 
of  Ocean  ns.  as  ingens  injinitutnque  pelagus,  and  ho 
particularly  describes  the  phenomena  of  the  tides ; and 
then  adds,  that  the  sea  which  lies  to  the  right  of 
t hose  sailing  out  of  the  Straits  and  washes  the  shore 
of  Bandit*,  is  called  aequor  Atlanticum  (iii.  1). 
Elsewhere  lie  speaks  of  the  sea  on  the  W.  of  Europe 
and  Africa  by  the  general  name  of  Oceanus  (ii.  6), 
and  by  the  special  names  of  Atlanticum  Mare  (i.  3, 
4,  iii.  10),  and  Atlanticus  Oceanus  (i.  5).  Pliny 
> peaks  of  it  as  mare  Atlanticum,  ub  aliis  magnum 
(iii.  5.  s.  10). 

I*tolemy  distinguishes  the  Atlantic  from  the  other 
outer  seas  or  (as  he  generally  calls  them)  oceans, 
by  the  name  of  the  Western  Ocean  ( 6 Surutbr 
(Ik  ray  us,  ii.  5.  § 3),  and  makes  it  the  W.  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Libya,  except  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Latter  continent,  where  he  supposes  the  unknown 
land  to  stretch  out  to  the  W.  (vii.  5.  § 2,  vii*.  4. 
§ 2,  13.  § 2). 

Agathemcrus  (ii.  14)  says  that  the  Great  Sea 
(t?  ntyiK-n  SaKaooa)  surrounding  the  whole  in- 
habited world  is  called  by  tho  common  name  of 
Ocean,  and  lias  different  names  according  to  the 
different  regions;  and,  after  speaking  of  the  Northern, 
Suathcm,  and  Eastern  Seas,  he  adds,  that  the  sea 
on  the  west,  from  which  our  sea  (h  ku9’  ijpas  3d- 
Kturtra,  the  Mediterranean)  is  filled,  is  called  the 
Western  Ocean  (Ztrwdptos  ’ Cl k forks'),  and,  *or’ 
itoxh*,  the  Atlantic  Sea  ('At  Karr  utbr  vtKayos). 
In  another  passage  (ii.  4)  he  says  that  Lusitania 
lie*  adjacent  to  the  Western  Ocean  (wpbr  t<?  bu<r- 
fiiKty  ’n*«uy), -and  that  Tarraconcn&is  extends  from 
the  Ocean  ami  the  Outer  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  whether  we  should  understand  this  as  making 
a precise  distinction  between  the  Outer  Sea,  as  on 
the  W.  of  Spain,  and  the  Ocean,  as  further  N.,  is 
not  quite  clear. 

According  to  Dionysius  Periegetes,  the  earth  is 
surrounded  on  every  aide  by  the  “ stream  of  un- 
wearied Ocean  ” (of  course  a mere  phrase  borrowed 
from  the  early  poets),  which,  being  one,  has  many 
names  applied  to  it ; of  which,  the  part  on  the  west 
is  called  'ArAa*  iovepios.  which  the  commentators 
explain  as  two  adjectives  in  opposition  (vi.  27 — 42 ; 
comp.  Eustath.  Comm,  and  Bernhard y,  Annot.  nd 
loc.;  also  comp.  Priscian,  Perieg.  37,  foil.,  and  72, 
where  he  uses  the  phrase  Atlantis  ab  undo;  Avien. 
Deter.  Orb.  19,  77,  foil.,  gurgitis  Jlesperii , aequoris 
IJesperii  tract  us , 398,  Atlantei  vis  aequoris , 409, 
IJesperii  aequoris  undam).  At  v.  335  he  speaks 
of  the  Iberian  people  as  ytWrsv  'Clxtavoio  upbs  ia~ 
w tpov.  Agathemerus,  Dionysius,  and  the  imitators 
of  the  latter,  Priscian  and  Aricnua,  describe  the  four 
great  gulfs  of  the  Outer  Sea  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  Strabo  and  Mela. 

Avicnos  ( Or.  Marit.  pp.  80,  foil.)  distinguishes 
from  the  all -surrounding  Ocean  the  sea  between  the 
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SW.  coast  of  Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa, 
which  lie  calls  A tlanticus  sinus,  and  regards  it  as  a 
sort  of  outer  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  (gurges  hie 
nostri  maris;  comp.  390,  foil.,  where  Oceanus, 
pontus  maximus,  gurges  oras  ambiens,  parens 
nostri  maris,  is  distinguished  from  Jfesperius  aestus 
atque  A tlanticum  salum) ; and,  respecting  the  names, 
ho  adds  (402, 403); 

“ Hunc  usus  olim  dixit  Oceanum  vetus, 
Alterquc  dixit  mos  Atlanticum  mare.” 

Saidas  defines  the  term  ’ATAoj'Tiird  weKdyr)  rut 
including  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  Oceans 
('Emepios  CUtavos  ttal  'E yor),  and  all  unnavigablo 
seas;  and  the  Atlantic  Sea  he  explains  as  the  Ocean 
(’AtAoktU  3<xAarra  6 ’fix taros). 

It  is  enough  to  refer  to  such  variations  of  tho 
name  as  Atlanteus  Oceanus  (Claud.  MupL  lion,  et 
Mar.  280,  Prob.  et  Ob/b.  Cons.  35),  and  Atlanteus 
Gurges  (Stat.  A chill,  i.  223);  and  to  passages  in 
which  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
Straits,  which  arc  sometimes  called  tho  mouth  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  or  of  the  Ocean  (to  rrjs  3aAd-mjr 
rijs  ’ArAavrofTji  erdpa,  Scymn.  Ch.  138 ; Oceani 
Ostium,  Cic.  Leg.  Manil.  12;  Strab.  iii.  p.  139). 

Respecting  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  At- 
lantic, allusion  has  bom  made  above  to  the  early 
enterprises  of  the  Phoenicians ; but  the  first  de- 
tailed account  is  that  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  who 
was  sent  out  from  Carthage,  about  B.  C.  500,  with 
a considerable  fleet,  to  explore  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
and  to  found  colonies  upon  it.  Of  his  narrative  of 
his  voyage,  we  still  possess  a Greek  translation. 
The  identification  of  his  positions  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty;  but  it  can  be  made  out  that  he 
advanced  as  far  S.  as  the  moutlis  of  tho  Senegal 
and  Gambia.  [Libya:  Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Ilanno.) 
Pliny’s  statement,  that  Hanno  reached  Arabia,  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  exaggerations  prevalent  on  these 
matters,  and  of  the  caution  with  which  the  stories  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  should  be  examined, 
(ii.  67.)  About  the  same  time  the  Carthaginians 
sent  out  another  expedition,  under  Himilco,  to 
explore  tho  Atlantic  N.  of  the  Straits.  (Plin.  1.  c.) 
lliimlco’s  narrative  has  not  come  down  to  us;  but 
wo  learn  some  of  its  contents  from  the  Ora  Ma- 
ritima  of  Avienus.  (108,  foil.,  375,  foil.)  Ho  dis 
covered  the  British  islands,  which  he  placed  at  the 
distance  of  four  months’  voyage  from  the  Straits; 
and  he  appears  to  have  given  a formidable  de- 
scription of  the  dangers  of  the  navigation  of  tho 
ocean,  from  sudden  calms,  from  the  thick  sluggish 
nature  of  the  water,  from  the  sea-weed  and  even 
marine  shrubs  which  entangled  the  ship,  the  shoals 
over  which  it  could  scarcely  float,  and  the  sea- 
monsters  which  surrounded  the  voyager  as  he  slowly 
made  his  way  through  all  these  difficulties.  Such 
exaggerated  statements  would  meet  with  ready 
credence  on  account  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
outer  ocean  was  unnavigable,  owing,  as  the  early 
poets  and  philosophers  supposed,  to  its  being  covered 
with  perpetual  clouds  and  darkness  (Hesiod  ap. 
Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  258,283;  Plod.  Arm.  iii. 
79;  Eurip.  Herod.  744);  and  it  is  thought,  with 
much  probability,  that  these  exaggerations  were 
purposely  diffused  by  the  Carthaginians,  to  deter  the 
mariners  of  other  nations  from  dividing  with  them- 
selves the  navigation  of  the  ocean.  At  all  events, 
these  stories  arc  often  repeated  by  the  Greek  writers 
(Herod,  ii.  102  ; Aristot.  Meteor,  ii.  1,  13,  Mir. 
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A use.  136;  Plat.  Tim.  p.  24, 25,  comp.  Atlantis; 
Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  6.  § 4;  Scylax,  p.  53; 
Said.  s.  v.  tiurKorra  wtXdyri,  ’ArXavritcd  ircAdyjj; 
comp.  Idcler,  ad  Aristot.  Meteor,  p.  504,  and  Hum- 
boldt, KriL  Untrrsuch.  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  foil.,  who  ex- 
plains the  stories  of  the  Bhallows  and  sea-weed  as 
referring  to  the  extraordinary  phaenomena  which 
the  parts  of  the  ocean  near  the  coast  would  present 
at  low  water  to  voyagers  previously  unacquainted 
with  its  tides). 

The  most  marked  epochs  in  the  subsequent. his- 
tory of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  are  those  of  the 
voyage  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia  (about  b.  c.  334) 
round  the  NW.  shores  of  Europe,  described  in  his 
lost  works,  irtp\  rov  iimavov  and  irepioSot  rrjs  yrjt, 
which  are  frequently  cited  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
others  ( Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  r.);  the  voyage  of  Polybius, 
with  the  fleet  of  Scipio,  along  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
[Libya];  and  the  intercourse  of  the  Romans  with 
the  British  isles  [Britannia].  But,  as  the  At- 
lantic was  not,  like  the  Indian  Uccan,  a great  high- 
way of  commerce,  and  there  was  no  motive  for  the 
navigation  of  its  stormy  seas  beyond  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Gaul,  little  additional  knowledge  was 
gained  respecting  it.  The  latest  views  of  the  ancient 
geogra|4icrs  are  represented  in  the  statements  of 
Dionysius  and  Agathcmenis,  referred  to  above. 

So  little  was  known  of  the  prevailing  currents 
and  winds,  and  other  physical  features  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  their  discussion  does  not  belong  to 
ancient  geography,  except  with  reference  to  one 
point,  which  is  treated  under  Libya,  namely  the 
influence  of  the  currents  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  on  the  attempts  to  circumnavigate  that 
continent. 

The  special  names  most  in  use  for  portions  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  were  the  following ; Ockanus  Ga- 
ditaxits,  the  great  gulf  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed)  outside  the  Straits,  between  the  SVV.  coast  of 
Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa,  to  which,  as  has 
lieen  seen  above,  some  geographers  gave  the  name  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea  or  Gulf,  in  a restricted  sense : 
OoKANUS  CaNTABF.R  (KavraSpiot  u>Ktav6t:  Bay 
of  Biscay),  between  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  nnd  the 
W.  coast  of  Gaul:  Marf.  GalltovM  or  OCKANUS 
Gai.i.ICUB,  off  the  NW.  coast  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  English  Channel : and  Make  Britaxxictjm 
or  Ocean  us  Britannicus,  the  E.  part  of  the 
Channel,  and  the  Straits  of  Dover,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Sequana  (Seine)  and  the  Khenus 
(/Mine).  All  to  the  N.  of  this  belonged  to  the 
Northern  Ocean.  [Ocean us  Septextrionams.] 

Of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  exclusive  of  those 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  mainlands  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  the  only  ones  known  to  tho  ancients 
were  those  called  by  them  Fortuxatae  Insulae, 
namely,  the  Canaries,  with,  perhaps,  the  Madeira 
group.  The  legend  of  the  great  Island  of  Atlaxtis, 
and  its  connection  with  the  question  of  any  ancient 
knowledge  of  the  great  Western  Continent,  demands 
a separate  article.  [P.  S.] 

ATLANTIS  (fi  ’ AtAoptIv  : Eth.  ’At- 

Xamivoi,  Procl.  ad  Plat.  Tim. ; SchoL  in  Plat.  Rep. 
p.327),  the  Island  of  Atlas,  is  first  mentioned  by 
Plato,  in  the  Timacus  (p.  24),  and  the  Crituis 
(pp.  108,  113).  He  introduces  the  story  as  a part 
of  a conversation  respecting  the  ancient  history  of 
the  world,  held  by  Solon  with  an  old  priest  of  SaYs 
in  Egypt.  As  an  example  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  the  events  of  remote  ages,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Athenians  respecting  the  exploits 
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of  their  own  forefathers,  the  priest  informs  Solon 
that  the  Egyptian  records  preserved  the  memory  o( 
the  fact,  that  9000  years  earlier  the  Athenians  had 
repelled  an  invading  force,  which  had  threatened 
the  subjugation  of  all  Europe  and  Asia  too.  This 
invasion  came  from  the  Atlantic  Sea,  which  was  at 
that  time  navigable.  In  front  of  the  strait  called 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (and  evidently,  according  to 
Plato’s  idea,  not  far  from  it),  lay  an  island  (which 
he  presently  calls  Atlantis),  greater  than  Libya  and 
Asia  taken  together,  from  which  island  voyagers 
could  pass  to  other  islands,  and  from  them  to  the 
opposite  continent,  which  surrounds  that  sea,  truly 
so  called  (».  e.  the  Atlantic).  For  i)tc  waters  within 
the  strait  (».  e.  the  Mediterranean),  may  be  regarded 
as  but  a harbour,  having  a narrow  entrance ; but 
that  is  really  a sea,  and  the  land  which  surrounds  it 
may  with  perfect  accuracy  be  called  a com  incut 
(7Y«.  p.  24,  e — 25,  a.). 

The  abovo  passage  is  quoted  fully  to  show  the 
notion  which  it  exhibits,  when  rightly  understood, 
that  beyond  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic 
there  was  a vast  continent,  between  which  and  the 
W.  shores  of  Europe  and  Libya  were  a number  of 
islands,  the  greatest  of  which,  and  the  nearest  to 
our  world,  was  tliat  called  Atlantis. 

In  this  island  of  Atlantis,  he  odds,  there  arose  a 
great  and  powerful  dynasty  of  kings,  who  became 
masters  of  the  whole  island,  and  of  many  of  tbo 
other  islands  and  of  parts  of  the  continent.  And 
moreover,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  within  the 
Straits,  they  ruled  over  Libya  up  to  Egypt,  and 
Europe  up  to  Tyrrhcnia.  They  next  assembled 
their  whole  force  for  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of 
the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean ; but  the  Athe- 
nians, though  deserted  by  their  allies,  repelled  the 
invaders,  and  restored  the  liberty  of  all  the  peoples 
within  tho  Pillars  of  Hercules.  But  afterward* 
came  great  earthquakes  and  floods,  by  which  the 
victors  in  the  contest  were  swallowed  up  beneath 
the  earth,  and  the  bland  of  Atlantis  was  engnlpbed 
in  the  sea,  which  has  ever  since  been  unnavigable  by 
reason  of  the  shoals  of  mod  created  by  the  sunken 
bland.  (77m.  p.  25,  a — d.) 

The  story  is  expanded  in  the  Critias  (p.  108,  e, 
foil.),  where,  however,  the  latter  part  of  it  b unfor- 
tunately lost.  Here  I'lato  goes  back  to  the  original 
partition  of  the  earth  among  the  gods,  and  (what  is 
of  some  importance  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
legend),  he  particularly  marks  the  fact  that,  of  tho 
two  parties  in  this  great  primeval  conflict,  the  Athe- 
nians were  the  people  of  Athena  and  Hephaestus 
but  the  Atlantinea  the  people  of  Poseidon.  The 
royal  race  was  the  offspring  of  Poseidon  and  of 
Cleito,  a mortal  woman,  the  daughter  of  Evenor.  one 
of  the  original  earthbom  inhabitants  of  the  bland, 
of  whose  residence  in  the  centre  of  the  island  Plato 
gives  a particular  description.  (Crit.  p.  1 13.  c— - e.) 
Cleito  bore  to  Poseidon  five  pairs  of  twins,  who  be- 
came the  heads  of  ten  royal  houses,  each  ruling  a 
tenth  portion  of  the  bland,  according  to  a {ertition 
made  by  Poseidon  himself,  but  all  subject  to  the 
supreme  dynasty  of  Atlas,  the  eldest  of  the  ten,  on 
whom  Poseidon  conferred  the  place  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  which  had  been  before  the  residence  of 
Evcnor,  anil  which  he  fortified  and  erected  into  the 
capital.  We  have  then  a minute  description  of  tie? 
strength  and  magnificence  of  this  capital ; of  tbo 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  bland,  with  its  loft  v 
mountains,  its  abundant  rivers,  its  exuberant  vege- 
tation, its  temperate  climate,  its  irrigation  by  natural 
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moist  are  it.  the  winter,  and  by  a system  of  aqueducts 
in  the  summer,  its  mineral  wealth,  its  abundance  in 
all  species  of  useful  animals;  and  the  magnificent 
works  of  art  with  which  it  was  adorned,  especially 
at  the  royal  residences.  We  have  also  a full  account 
of  the  people;  their  military  order;  their  just  and 
simple  government,  and  the  oaths  by  which  they 
hound  themselves  to  obey  it;  their  laws,  which  en- 
joined abstinence  from  all  attacks  on  one  another, 
and  submission  to  the  supreme  dynasty  of  the  family 
of  Atlas,  with  many  other  particulars.  For  many 
generations,  then,  as  long  as  the  divine  nature  of 
their  founder  retained  its  force  among  them,  they 
continued  in  a state  of  unbounded  prosperity,  based 
on  wisdom,  virtue,  temperance,  and  mutual  regard; 
and,  during  this  period,  their  power  grew  to  the  height 
previously  related.  But  at  leugth,  the  uivine  element 
in  their  nat  ore  was  overpowered  by  continual  admixture 
with  the  human, so  that  the  human  character  prevailed 
in  them  over  the  divine;  and  thus  becoming  unfit  to 
bear  the  prosperity  they  had  reached,  they  sank  into 
depravity : no  longer  understanding  the  true  kind  of 
life  which  gives  happiness,  they  believed  their  glory 
and  happiness  to  consist  in  cupidity  and  violence. 
Upon  this,  Jove,  resolving  to  punish  them,  that  they 
might  be  restored  to  order  and  moderation,  sum- 
moned a council  of  the  gods,  and  addressed  them  in 
words  which  are  lost  with  the  rest  of  this  dialogue 
of  Plato. 

The  truth  or  falsehood,  the  origin  and  meaning, 
of  this  legend,  have  exercised  the  critical  and  spe- 
culative faculties  of  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
That  it  was  entirely  an  invention  of  Plato’s,  is 
hardly  credible  ; for,  even  if  his  derivation  of  the 
legend  from  Egypt  through  Solon,  and  his  own 
assertion  that  the  story  is  “ strange  but  altogether 
true  ” ( Tim.  p.  20,  d.)  be  set  down  to  his  dramatic 
spirit,  we  have  still  the  following  indications  of  its 
antiquity.  First,  if  we  are  to  believe  a Scholiast  on 
Plato  ( Hepub . p.  327),  the  victory  of  the  Athenians 
over  the  Atlan tines  was  represented  on  one  of  the 
pepli  which  were  dedicated  at  the  Panathenaea. 
Diodorus  also  refers  to  this  war  (iii.  53).  Then, 
the  legend  is  found  in  other  forms,  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  entirely  copied  from  Plato. 

Thus  Aelian  relates  at  length  a very  similar 
story,  on  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  who  gave  it 
as  derived  from  a Phrygian  source,  in  the  form  of  a 
relation  by  the  satyr  Silenus  to  the  Phrygian  Midas; 
and  Strabo  just  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Thco- 
poinpus  and  Apollodorus,  the  same  legend,  in  which 
the  island  was  called  Mcropis  and  the  people  Meropes 
(Mtporls,  Mi  ports,  the  word  used  by  Homer  and 
Hesiod  in  the  sense  of  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
articulate  speech  : Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  18,  comp,  the 
Notes  of  Peri zon ins ; Strab.  vii.  p.  299:  comp.  Ter- 
tull.  de  Pallio , 2.) 

Diodorus,  also,  after  relating  the  legend  of  the 
island  in  a form  very  similar  to  Plato's  story,  adds 
that  it  was  discovered  by  some  Phoenician  navi- 
gators who,  while  sailing  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  were  driven  by  violent  winds  across  the 
Ocean.  They  brought  hack  such  an  account  of  the 
beauty  and  resources  of  the  island,  that  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, having  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  sea, 
planned  an  expedition  to  colonize  the  new  land,  but 
were  hindered  by  the  opposition  of  the  Carthaginians. 
(Diod.  v.  19,  20  ) Diodorus  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  island;  and  he  differs  from  Plato  by 
referring  to  it  as  still  existing.  Pimsanias  relates 
that  a Carian  Euphemus  had  told  him  of  a voyage 
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during  which  he  had  been  carried  by  the  force  of 
the  winds  into  the  outer  soa,  “ into  which  men  no 
longer  sail ; where  he  came  to  desert  islands,  inha- 
bited by  wild  men  with  tails,  whom  the  sailors, 
having  previously  visited  the  islands,  called  Satyrs, 
and  the  islands  JUrrupMet  ” (i.  23.  § 5,  6);  whom 
some  tike  for  monkeys  ; unless  the  whole  nar- 
rative be  an  imposture  on  the  grave  traveller. 
Another  account  is  quoted  by  Proclus  (ad  Plat. 
Tim . p.  55)  from  the  Aethiopica  of  Marcellus,  that 
there  were  seven  islands  in  the  Outer  Sea,  which 
were  sacred  to  Persephone,  and  three  more,  sacred 
to  Pluto,  Ammon,  and  Poseidon;  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  last  preserved  from  their  ancestors  the 
inemoiy  of  the  exceedingly  large  island  of  Atlantis, 
which  for  many  ages  had  ruled  over  all  the  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  and  which  had  been  itself  sacred 
to  Poseidon.  Other  passages  might  be  quoted,  but 
the  above  are  the  most  important. 

The  chief  variations  of  opinion,  In  ancient  and 
modem  times,  respecting  these  traditions,  are  the 
following.  As  to  their  origin , some  have  ascribed 
them  to  the  hypotheses,  or  purely  fictitious  inven- 
tions of  the  early  poets  and  philosophers;  while 
others  have  accepted  them  as  containing  at  least 
an  element  of  fact,  and  affording,  as  the  ancients 
thought,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  unknown  lands 
in  the  Western  Ocean,  and,  os  some  modem  writers 
suppose,  indications  that  A merica  was  not  altogether 
unknown  to  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  As  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  legend,  in  the  form  which  it  received 
from  the  imagination  of  the  poets  and  philosophers, 
some  lave  supposed  that  it  is  only  a form  of  the  old 
tradition  of  the  “golden  age;”  others,  that  it  was  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  contest  between  the 
primeval  powers  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  art  and 
science,  which  plays  so  important  a part  in  the  old 
mythology ; and  others  that  it  was  merely  intended 
by  Plato  as  a form  of  exhibiting  his  ideal  polity : 
dhe  second  of  these  views  is  ably  supported  by 
l'roclua  in  his  commentary  on  the  Timacus ; and 
has  a great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  As  to  the 
former  question,  how  far  the  legend  may  contain  an 
element  of  fact,  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion.  Those  who  regard  it  as  pure 
fiction,  but  of  an  early  origin,  view  it  as  arising  out 
of  the  very  ancient  notion,  found  in  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  that  the  abodes  of  departed  heroes  were  iu 
the  extreme  west,  beyond  the  river  Ocean  us,  a lo- 
cality naturally  assigned  as  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  inhabited  earth.  That  the  fabulous  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  Atlantines  was  in  some  degree 
connected  with  those  poetical  representations,  is  very 
probable;  just  as,  when  islands  were  actually  dis- 
covered off  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  called  the 
Islands  of  the  Blest.  [Fortunatae  Insular.] 
But  still,  important  ports  of  the  legend  are  thus  left 
unaccounted  for ; its  mythological  character,  its 
derivation  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  or  other  Ori- 
ental sources;  and,  what  is  in  Plato  its  most  im- 
portant part,  the  supposed  conflict  of  the  Atlantines 
with  the  people  of  the  old  world.  A strong  argu- 
ment is  derived  also  from  the  extreme  improbability 
of  any  voyagers,  at  that  early  period,  having  found 
their  way  in  safety  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
double  draft  upon  credulity  involved  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  safe  return;  tho  return,  however,  being 
generally  less  difficult  than  the  outward  voyage. 
But  this  argument,  though  strong,  is  not  decisive 
against  the  possibility  of  such  a voyage.  The  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients  may  be  gathered  up  in  a few 
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words.  Proclus  (rwf  Tim.  p.  24)  tells  ns  that 
C ran  tor,  the  first  commentator  on  Plato,  took  the 
account  for  a history,  but  acknowledged  that  he 
incurred  thereby  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries. 
Strabo  (ii.  p.  102)  barely  mentions  the  legend, 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Poeeidonins,  that  it  was  pos- 
sibly true;  and  Pliny  refers  to  it  with  equal  brevity 
(vi.  31.  0.  36).  But  of  far  more  importance  than 
these  direct  references,  is  the  general  opinion,  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed  more  or  less  from  the  time 
when  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth  was  established, 
that  the  known  world  occupied  but  a Btnall  portion 
of  its  surface,  and  that  there  might  be  on  it  other 
islands,  besides  our  triple  continent  Some  state- 
ments to  this  effect  are  quoted  in  the  preceding 
article  [Atlanticum  Make].  Mela  expressly 
affirms  the  existence  of  such  another  island,  but  he 
places  it  in  the  southern  temperate  zone  (i.  9.  § 2). 
Whether  such  opinions  were  founded  on  the  vague 
records  of  some  actual  discovery,  or  on  old  mythical 
or  poetical  representations,  or  on  the  basis  of  sci- 
entific hypothesis,  can  no  longer  be  determined ; but, 
from  whatever  source,  the  anticipation  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  is  found  (not  to  mention  other  and 
leas  striking  instances)  in  a well-known  passage  of 
Seneca's  Medea , which  is  said  to  have  made  a deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Columbus  (Act  ii.  v.375, 
et  soq.): — 

44  Venient  annis  saecula  sens, 

Quibus  Ocean  us  vincula  re  rum 
Laxet,  et  ingens  patent  tellus, 

Tethysque  novas  detegat  orbes; 

Nec  sit  terris  ultima  Thule." 

In  modern  times  the  discussion  has  been  carried 
on  with  great  ingenuity,  but  with  no  certain  result. 
All  that  has  been  said,  or  perhaps  that  can  be  said 
upon  it,  is  summed  up  in  the  Appendix  of  Ccllnrius 
to  his  great  work  on  ancient  geography,  “ De  Novo 
Orbe,  an  cognitus  fuerit  veteribus  (vol.  ii.  p.  251  — 
254),  and  in  Alexander  von  Humboldt’s  KritUche 
Untertuchungen  iiber  die  historisch*  Entirickehmg 
der  gcographischen  Kcnnlniue  der  neuen  Welt, 
Berlin,  1826. 

One  point  seems  to  deserve  more  consideration 
than  it  has  received  from  the  disputants  on  cither 
side;  namely,  whether  the  stories  of  ancient  voyagers, 
which  seem  to  refer  to  lands  across  the  Atlantic, 
may  not,  after  all,  be  explained  equally  well  by  sup- 
posing that  the  distant  regions  reached  by  these  ad- 
venturers were  only  ports  of  the  W.  shores  of  Europe 
or  Africa,  the  connection  of  which  with  our  continent 
was  not  apparent  to  the  mariners  who  reached  them 
after  long  beating  about  in  the  Atlantic.  By  the 
earliest  navigators  everything  beyond  the  Straits 
would  be  regarded  as  remote  and  strange.  The  story 
of  Euphemus,  for  example,  might  be  almost  matched 
by  some  modern  adventures  with  negroes  or  apes  on 
the  less  known  parts  of  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  It  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  Plato  describes  At- 
lantis as  evidently  not  far  from  the  Straits,  and  allots 
the  part  of  it  nearest  our  continent  to  Gadcirus,  tho 
twin  brother  of  Atlas,  the  l»ero  eponymus  of  the  city 
of  Gades  or  Gadrira  ( Cadiz)  If  this  explanation 
be  at  all  admissible  (merely  as  the  ultimate  core  of 
fact  round  which  the  legend  grew  up),  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that,  when  improved  knowledge  had 
assigned  the  true  position  to  the  coasts  thus  vaguely 
indicated,  their  disappearance  from  their  former  sup- 
posed position  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  tlicy  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean.  On  this  hypo- 
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thesis,  too,  the  war  of  the  Atlantines  and  the  Greeks 
might  possibly  refer  to  some  very  ancient  conflict 
with  the  peoples  of  western  Europe.  [P.  S.) 

ATLAS  ("ArAai : adj.  'At Aar,  fern.  ’AvAarm: 
’At Aamitdr,  Atlanticus,  Atlantfus),  a name  trans- 
ferred from  mythology  to  geography,  and  applied  to 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  in  the  NW.  of  Africa, 
which  we  still  call  by  tho  same  name.  But  the  aj>- 
plicatiou  of  the  name  is  very  different  now  from  what 
it  was  with  the  ancients.  It  is  now  used  to  denote 
the  whole  mountain  system  of  Africa  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  on 
the  E.,  and  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N. 
and  tho  Great  Desert  (SdhAra)  on  the  S.;  while,  in 
the  widest  extent  assigned  to  the  name  by  the  an- 
cients, it  did  not  reach  further  E.  tlian  the  frontier 
of  Marocco;  and  within  this  limit  it  evidently  has 
different  significations.  To  understand  the  several 
meanings  of  the  word,  a brief  general  view  of  the 
whole  mountain  chain  is  necessary. 

The  western  half  of  North  Africa  is  farmed  by  a 
scries  of  terraces,  sloping  down  from  the  great  desert 
table  land  of  North  Central  Africa  to  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean;  including  in  this  last  phrase  that 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  which  forms  a sort  of  gulf 
between  Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa.  These 
terraces  are  intersected  and  supported  by  mountain 
ranges,  haring  a general  direction  from  west  to  east, 
and  dividing  the  region  into  portions  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  their  physical  characters.  It  is  cily  of 
late  years  that  any  approach  lias  been  made  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  mountain  system;  and 
great  parts  of  it  are  still  entirely  unexplored.  In 
the  absence  of  exact  knowledge,  both  ancient  and 
modern  writers  have  fallen  into  the  temptation  </ 
making  out  a plausible  and  symmetrical  system  by 
aid  of  the  imagination.  Thus  Herodotus  (ii.  32,  hr. 
181)  divides  the  whole  of  N.  Africa  (Libya)  W.  of 
the  Nile-vallcy  into  three  parallel  regions:  tbe  in- 
habited and  cultivated  tract  along  the  coast ; tbe 
Country  of  Wild  Beasts  (»?  drtpuh&rj  i)  S.of  the  former; 
and,  S.  of  this,  the  Sandy  Desert  (Cd^uos  *al  4r. 
Spot  Sfii  vs  Kal  Jprjpoi  irdrroey,  comp.  iv.  184,  sob 
fin.),  or,  as  he  calls  it  in  iv.  181,  a ridge  of  sand, 
extending  like  an  eyebrow  (oipporf  ifmp+irfs)  from 
Thebes  in  Egypt  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  A si- 
milar threefold  division  has  been  often  made  by  mo- 
dern writers,  varying  from  that  of  Herodotus  only  in 
naming  the  central  portion,  from  its  characteristic 
vegetation,  the  Country  of  Palms  (BeUd-d-Jerid); 
and  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Great  ami  lesser  Atlas 
have  been  assigned  as  the  lines  of  demarcation  on 
the  S.  and  in  the  middle.  Such  views  liave  just 
enough  foundation  in  fact  to  make  them  exceedingly 
apt  to  mislead.  The  true  physical  geography  of  tbe 
region  does  not  present  this  symmetry,  either  of  ar- 
rangement or  of  products.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
region  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
cultivated  land  and  the  sandy  desert  (or,  as  the 
Arabs  say,  the  Tell  and  the  Sahara),  between  which 
tho  main  chain  of  Atlas  may  be  considered,  in  a very 
general  sense,  as  the  great  barrier;  and  that  there? 
are  districts  between  the  two,  where  tlie  cultivation 
of  the  soil  ceases,  and  where  the  palm  chicflj,  but 
also  other  trees,  flourish,  not  over  a continuous  tract, 
but  in  distinct  oases:  bnt  even  this  general  state- 
ment would  require,  to  make  it  clear  and  accurate,  a 
more  detailed  exposition  tlian  lies  within  our  pro- 
vince. In  general  terms,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  Tell,  or  corn-growing  country,  cannot  be  defined 
by  the  limit  of  the  Lesser  or  even  the  Great  Aliaa 
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(term*  themselves  far  from  definite),  but  that  it  even 
extends,  in  some  places  (as  in  Tunis),  beyond  the 
latter  chain ; that  the  Sahara , or  sandy  desert,  spreads 
itself,  in  patches  of  greater  or  lesser  extent,  far  to 
the  N.  of  the  great  desert  table-land,  which  the  name 
is  commonly  understood  to  denote;  that  the  palm- 
growing  oases  (wadye)  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Sahara,  on  both  aides  of  the  Atlas,  but  chiefly 
in  series  of  detached  oases,  not  only  on  the  N., 
but  also  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  main  chain  of  moun- 
tains; and  that,  where  any  continuous  tract  can  be 
marked  out  as  a belt  of  demarcation  between  the 
Tell  and  the  Sahara , its  physical  character  is  that 
of  pasture-land,  with  numerous  fruit-trees  of  various 
species.  The  Tell  is  formed  by  a series  of  valleys  or 
river-basins,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  the  mountains 
near  the  coast,  which  form  what  is  called  the  Lesser 
Atlas;  and  opening  out,  in  the  NW.  of  Morocco, 
into  extensive  plains,  which,  however,  the  larger 
they  become,  assume  more  and  more  of  the  desert 
character,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are  less 
completely  irrigated  by  the  streams  flowing  through 
them.  The  lower  mountain  ridges,  which  divide 
these  basins,  seem  generally  well  wooded;  but,  as 
they  form  the  strongholds  of  the  Berbers,  they  are 
little  known  to  the  Europeans,  or  even  to  the  Arabs. 
The  southern  limit  of  the  Tell  cannot  be  defined  by 
any  one  marked  chain  of  mountain ; but  in  proportion 
as  the  main  chain  retires  from  the  sea,  so  does  the 
•Sahara  gain  upon  the  Tell;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where,  as  in  Tunis,  the  main  chain  approaches  the 
sea,  the  Tell  even  reaches  its  southern  side. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Tell,  tho  Sahara,  in  the  Arab 
sense  of  the  word,  extends  over  a space  which  can 
be  tolerably  well  defined  on  the  S.  by  a chain  of 
oases,  running  in  the  general  direction  of  WSW.  to 
ENE.  from  the  extreme  S.  of  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
in  about  28°  or  29°  N.  lat.,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  between  33°  and  34°.  As  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  very  imperfect  data  we  possess, 
this  series  of  oases  marks  a depression  between  the 
S.  slopes  of  the  Atlas  system  and  the  high  table- 
land of  the  Great  Desert.  It  thus  forms  a natural 
boundary  between  the  “ Barbary  States,”  or  that 
portion  of  North  Africa  which  has  always  fallen 
more  or  less  within  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  vast  regions  of  Central  Africa,  pwoplcd 
by  the  indigenous  black  tribes  included  under  the 
general  names  of  Ethiopians  or  Negroes.  To  the  8. 
of  this  boundary  lies  the  great  sandy  desert  which 
we  commonly  call  tho  Sahara ; to  the  N.j  the  Sa- 
hara of  the"  Arabs  of  Bartary:  tho  physical  dis- 
tinction being  as  clearly  marked  as  that  between  an 
ocean,  with  here  and  there  an  island,  and  an  archi- 
pdago.  The  Great  Desert  is  such  an  ocean  of  sand, 
with  here  and  there  an  oasis.  The  Sahara  of  Bar- 
bary is  u a vast  archipelago  of  oases,  each  of  which 
presents  to  the  eye  a lively  group  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Each  village  is  surrounded  by  a large  circuit 
of  fruit-trees.  The  palm  is  the  king  of  these  plan- 
tations, an  much  by  the  height  of  its  stature  as  the 
value  of  its  products ; but  it  does  not  exclude  other 
.« pecres;  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  the  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  vine,  grow  by  its  side.1*  (Caretto,  I'Al- 
•jerk  Meridional e,  in  tho  Exploration  Scientifque 
de  C Algerie,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.)  Such  is  the  region  con- 
founded by  some  writers  with  the  Desert,  and  vaguely 
described  by  others  as  the  Country  of  Palms,  a 
t»*rm,  by  the  bye,  which  the  Aruba  confine  to  the 
Tunisian  Sahara  and  its  oases.  As  for  Herodotus's 
Country  of  Wild.  Beasts,”  whatever  may  have  been 
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the  case  in  his  time)  the  lion  and  other  beasts  of  pn*y 
are  now  confined  to  the  mountains,  and  do  not  ven- 
ture down  into  tho  plaias.  The  inhabitants  of  tho 
Sahara  are  connected  with  the  peoples  N.  of  them 
by  race  and  by  the  interchange  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  receiving  the  corn  of  the  Tell,  and  giv- 
ing their  fruits  in  return;  while  they  are  severed 
from  tho  peoples  of  the  S.  by  raoe,  habits,  and  the 
great  barrier  of  the  true  sandy  desert.  A particular 
description  of  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  and  of  the 
other  points  only  indicated  here,  will  be  found  in  the 
work  just  quoted. 

The  only  delimitation  that  can  bo  made  between 
the  Tell  and  the  Sahara  is  assigned  by  the  difference 
of  their  jproducts.  But,  even  thus,  there  arc  some 
intervening  regions  which  partake  of  the  character 
of  both.  Caretto  traces  three  principal  basins  of 
this  kind  in  Algeria  : tho  eastern,  or  basin  of  lako 
Melrir,  S.  of  Tunis  and  tho  E.  part  of  Algeria , and 
W.of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  characterized  by  the  culture 
both  of  corn  and  fruits;  the  central,  or  basin  of  El- 
11  odna,  far  NW.  of  the  former,  where  both  kinds  of 
culture  are  mixed  with  pastures;  and  the  W.f  or 
basin  of  the  uppjer  Shclif  (the  ancient  Chinalaph), 
where  cultivation  is  almost  superseded  by  pas- 
turage. 

Such  is  a general  view  of  tho  country  formed 
by  what  we  now  call  the  Atlas  system  of  mountains, 
the  main  chain  of  which  defines  the  S.  margin  of 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  precise  deter- 
mination of  this  main  chain  is  somewhat  difficult. 
Its  general  direction  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the 
wholo  system;  but  it  forms  a sort  of  diagonal,  run- 
ning about  WSW.  and  ENE.,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  line  of  oases  mentioned  above  as  the  southern 
limit  of  the  system.  The  true  W.  extremity  seems 
to  be  <7.  Gkir  or  Has  Afcmi,  about  30°  35'  N.  lat. ; 
and  the  E.  extremity  is  formed  by  the  NE.  point  of 
Tunis,  Has  Addar  or  C.  Bon.  At  this  end  it  com- 
municates, by  branches  thrown  off  to  the  S.,  with 
the  mountain  chain  which  skirts  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
the  Nile  valley ; but  this  latter  range  is  regarded  by 
the  best  geographers  as  a distinct  system,  and  not  a 
port  of  the  Atlas.  The  first  part  of  the  main  chain, 
here  called  the  High  Atlas,  proceeds  in  tho  direction 
above  indicated  as  far  as  Jebel  Miltsin,  S.  of  the  city 
of  Morocco,  where  it  attains  its  greatest  height,  and 
whenco  it  sends  off  an  impwrtant  branch  to  the  S., 
under  the  name  of  Jebel  Hadrar , or  the  Southern 
Atlas,  which  terminates  on  the  Atlantic  between  C. 
Nun  and  C.  Jubi.  The  main  chain  proceeds  till  it 
reaches  a sort  of  knot  or  focus,  whence  several  ranges 
branch  out,  in  31°  301  N.  lat.  and  4°  50'  W.long.  It 
here  divides  into  two  parts;  oneof  which,  retaining  tho 
name  of  the  High  Atlas,  runs  N.  and  NE.  along  the 
W.  margin  of  the  river  Muhcia  (the  ancient  Malva 
or  Molochath),  terminating  on  the  W.  of  the  mouth 
of  that  river  and  on  the  frontier  of  Morocco.  From 
this  range  several  lateral  chains  are  thrown  off  to 
the  N.  and  W.,  enclosing  the  plains  of  N.  Morocco, 
and  most  of  them  reaching  a common  termination 
on  the  S.  side  of  tho  Straits  of  Gibraltar:  the  one 
skirting  the  N.  coast  is  considered  as  the  W.  portion 
of  the  Lesser  Atlas  chain,  to  be  sp»kcn  of  presently. 
From  the  usago  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as 
the  modern  inhabitants  of  tho  country,  this  so-called 
High  Atlas  has  the  best  claim  to  lie  regarded  as  the 
prolongation  of  tho  main  chain.  But,  on  the  ground 
of  uniformity  of  direction,  and  to  preserve  a continuity 
through  the  whole  system,  geographers  assign  that 
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character  to  another  range,  which  they  call  the  Great 
A lias,  running  from  the  same  mountain  knot,  with  on 
inclination  more  to  the  E.,  forming  the  SE.  margin 
of  the  valley  of  the  Muhcia,  And,  after  an  apparent 
depression  about  the  frontier  of  Morocco,  where  it  is 
little  known,  reappearing  in  the  lofty  group  of  Jebel 
Amour,  in  the  meridian  of  Shcrshell , and  thence 
continuing,  in  the  direction  already  indicated,  to 
C.  Bon.  Parallel  to  this  range,  and  near  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  mofith  of  the  Muhcia 
to  that  of  the  Mcjerdah  (the  ancient  Bagradas)  in 
Tunis,  runs  another  chain,  commonly  called  the 
Lesser  Atlas , which  may  be  regarded  as  an  eastern 
prolongation  of  the  High  Allas  of  N.  Morocco; 
while  its  ridges  may  also  bo  viewed  as  the  walls  of 
the  terraces  by  which  the  whole  system  slopes  down 
to  the  Mediterranean.  These  ridges  are  varied  in 
number  and  direction,  and  the  valleys  formed  by 
them  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the  Tell:  the 
varied  positions  and  directions  of  these  valleys  may 
be  at  once  seen  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  on  any 
good  map  of  Algeria.  In  few  places  b there  any 
tract- of  level  land  between  the  north  side  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas  and  the  coast.  Besides  the  less 
marked  chains  and  terraces,  which  connect  the 
Lesser  Atlas  with  the  princi|ml  chain,  there  is  one 
well  defined  bridge,  running  WNW.  and  ESE. 
from  about  the  meridian  of  Algier  (the  city)  to  that 
of  Constantineh,  which  b sometimes  described  as 
the  Middle  Atlas;  but  thb  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied also  to  the  whole  system  of  terraces  between 
the  Great  and  Lesser  Atlas.  In  the  N.  of  Tunis 
(the  ancient  Zeugitana)  the  two  chains  coalesce. 

The  principal  chain  divides  the  waters  which  run 
into  the  Mediterranean  (and  partly  into  the  Atlantic) 
from  those  which  flow  south wards  towards  the  Great 
Desert.  The  latter,  excepting  the  few  which  find 
their  way  into  the  Mediterranean  about  the  Lesser 
Syrtb,  are  lost  in  the  sands,  after  watering  the  oases 
of  the  Sahara  of  Barbary.  Of  the  former,  several 
perform  the  same  office  and  are  absorbed  in  the  same 
manner;  but  a few  break  through  the  more  northern 
chains  and  flow  into  the  Mediterranean,  thus  form- 
ing the  only  considerable  rivers  of  N.  Africa:  such 
are  the  Mulwia  (Molochath)  and  Mejerdah  (Ba- 
gradas). Of  the  waters  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  some 
flow  S.  and  form  oases  in  the  Sahara ; while  others 
find  their  way  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a cir- 
cuitous course  through  the  longitudinal  valleys  de- 
scribed above ; not  to  mention  the  smaller  streams 
along  the  const,  which  fall  directly  down  the  N. 
face  of  the  mountains  into  the  sea.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  common  error,  which 
assumes  to  determine  the  physical  character  of  the 
country  by  lines  of  demarcation  drawn  along  the 
mountain  ranges.  On  thb  point,  Carclte  remarks 
(p.  26)  that  “in  the  east  and  in  the  centre,  the 
region  of  arable  culture  passes  the  limits  of  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  on  the  west,  it 
does  not  reach  them.” 

As  to  elevation,  the  whole  system  declines  con- 
siderably from  W.  to  E.,  the  highest  summits  in 
Marocco  reaching  near  13,000  feet;  in  Tnnb,  not 
.0000.  In  its  general  formation,  it  differs  from  the 
mountains  on  the  N.  margin  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  by  being  less  abrupt  and  having  a tendency 
rather  to  form  extensive  table -lands  than  sharp 
crests  and  peaks. 

The  portion  of  thb  mountain  system  E.  of  the 
Molochath  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  various 
names.  [Mauretania:  Nvmidia.]  The  name 
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of  Ati-ys  seems  never  to  have  been  extended  by 
them  beyond  the  original  Mauretania  (Tingitana), 
that  b,  not  E.  of  the  Molochath.  The  earliest 
notices  wo  find  are  extremely  vague,  and  partake  of 
that  fabulous  character  with  which  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  known  earth  was  invested.  On  the  connec- 
tion of  the  name  with  the  mythical  personage, 
nothing  requires  to  be  added  to  what  has  boen  and 
under  Atlas  in  the  Dictionary  of  Mythology  and 
Biography. 

As  a purely  geographical  term,  the  name  occurs 
first  in  Herodotus,  whose  Atlas  is  not  a chain  of 
mountains,  but  an  isolated  mountain  in  the  line  of 
his  imaginary  crest  of  sand,  which  lias  been  already 
mentioned,  giving  name  to  a people  inhabiting  one 
of  the  oases  in  that  ridge.  [Atlantes.]  lie 
describes  it  as  narrow’  and  circular,  and  so  steep 
that  its  summit  was  said  to  be  invisible:  the  snow 
was  said  never  to  leave  its  top  cither  in  summer  or 
winter;  and  the  people  of  the  country  called  it  the 
pillar  of  heaven  (iv.  184).  The  dttocripiion  b so 
far  accurate,  tliat  the  highest  summits  of  the  Atlas, 
in  Marocco,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  but 
the  account  b avowedly  drawn  from  mere  report, 
and  no  data  are  assigned  to  fix  the  precise  locality. 
With  similar  vagueness,  and  avowedly  following 
ancient  legends,  Diodorus  (iii.  53)  speaks  of  the  lake 
Tfttroms  as  near  Ethiopia  and  the  greatest  moun- 
tain of  those  parts,  which  runs  forward  into  the 
ocean,  and  which  the  Greeks  call  Atlas. 

It  was  not  till  the  Jugurthine  War  brought  the 
Romans  into  contact  with  the  people  W.  of  the  Mo- 
lochath,  that  any  exact  knowledge  could  be  obtained 
of  the  mountains  of  Mauretania;  but  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  the  Civil  Wars  the  means  of  such 
knowledge  were  rapidly  increased.  Accordingly  tbc 
geographers  of  the  early  empire  are  found  speaking 
of  tho  Atlas  as  the  great  mountain  range  of  Maure- 
tania, and  they  are  acquainted  with  its  native  na an 
of  Dyrin  (Avpiy),  which  it  still  bears,  under  the 
form  of  Jdrar-n-Deren , in  addition  to  the  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  ancient  name,  Jebel-  Tedla.  The 
name  of  Dcren  b applied  especially  to  the  part  W. 
of  the  great  knot. 

Strabo  (xvii.  p.  825)  says  tliat  on  the  left  of  a 
person  sailing  ont  of  the  staits,  b a mountain,  which 
the  Greeks  call  Atlas,  but  the  barbarians  Dyrin: 
from  which  runs  out  an  offset  (wpdxooj)  farming 
the  NW.  extremity  of  Mauretania,  and  called  Cotes. 
[Ampelusia].  Immediately  afterwards,  be  men- 
tions the  mountain-chain  extending  from  Cotes  to 
the  Syrtes  in  such  a manner  that  he  may  perhaj* 
seem  to  include  it  under  the  name  of  Atlas,  but  be 
docs  not  expressly  call  it  so.  Mela  b content  to 
copy,  almost  exactly,  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
with  the  addition  from  the  raythologers  44  caelum  et 
sidera  non  tangere  modo  vertice,  sed  sustinere 
quoque  dictus  est”  (iii.  10.  § 1).  Pliny  (t.  1) 
places  tho  Atlas  in  the  W.  of  Mauretania,  S.  of  lb« 
river  Sala,  (or,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  S.  of  the  river 
Put)  and  the  people  called  Autololes,  through  whan, 
he  says,  b the  rood  “ ad  montem  Africac  vel  Jab u- 
losissimum  At  lantern."  He  describes  it  as  rising 
up  to  heaven  out  of  the  midst  of  the  sand,  rough 
and  rugged,  where  it  looks  towards  the  shore*,  of  the 
ocean  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  but  on  the  side 
looking  to  Africa  delightful  for  its  shady  groves, 
abundant  springs,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  .springing 
up  spontaneously.  In  the  day-time  its  inhabitants 
were  said  to  conceal  themselves,  and  travellers  were 
filled  with  a religious  horror  by  the  silence  of  it* 
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solitudes  and  iU  vast  height,  reaching  above  the 
clouds  and  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon.  But  at  night, 
fires  were  seen  blazing  on  its  crests,  its  valleys  were 
enlivened  with  the  wanton  sports  of  Aegipans  and 
Satyrs,  and  resounded  with  the  notes  of  pipes  and 
flutes  and  with  the  clang  of  drums  and  cymbals. 
He  then  allndcs  to  its  being  the  scene  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Hercules  and  Perseus,  and  adds  that  the 
distance  to  it  was  immense.  On  the  authority  of 
the  voyage  of  Polybius,  he  places  it  in  the  extreme 
S.  of  Mauritania,  near  the  promontory  of  Hercules, 
opposite  the  island  of  Cerne.  (Comp.  vi.  31.  s.  36.) 
After  Ptolemy,  king  of  ‘ Mauretania,  had  been  de- 
posed by  Claudius,  a war  arose  with  a native  chief- 
tain Aedcmon,  and  the  Roman  arms  advanced  as  far 
as  Mt.  Atlas.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  opportunity, 
and  cf  the  resources  of  five  Roman  colonies  in  the 
province,  Pliny  insin nates  that  the  Romans  of  eques- 
trian rank,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  were 
mnre  intent  on  collecting  the  rich  products  of  the 
country,  to  subserve  their  luxury,  than  on  making 
inquiries  in  the  service  of  science:  they  collected, 
however,  some  information  from  the  natives,  which 
Pliny  repeats.  His  own  contemporary,  Suetonius 
Tauhnns,  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  rrossed 
the  Atlas: — a proof,  by  the  bye,  that  the  Marocco 
mountains  only  are  referred  to,  for  those  of  Algeria 
had  been  crossed  by  Roman  armies  in  the  Jugnr- 
thine  War.  He  confirmed  the  accounts  of  its  great 
height  and  of  the  perpetual  snow  on  its  summit, 
and  related  that  its  lower  slopes  were  covered  with  , 
thick  woods  of  an  unknown  species  of  tree,  some-  ; 
what  like  a repress.  He  also  gained  some  informa-  I 
tion  respecting  tlie  country  8.  of  the  Atlas,  as  far 
as  the  river  Ger.  Pliny  adds  that  Juba  II.  had 
given  a similar  account  of  the  Atlas,  mentioning 
especially  among  its  products  the  medicinal  herb 
euphorbia.  Selinas  (c.  24)  repeats  tho  account  of 
Pliny  almost  exactly. 

Ptolemy  mentions,  among  the  points  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  a mountain  called 
Atlas  Minor  C'ArAas  IxAttuv)  in  6°  long,  and 
33°  lO'  N.  lat.,  between  the  rivers  Duns  and  Cusa 
(ir.  1.  § 2);  and  another  mountain,  called  Atus 
Major  (“At Aar  ptifav),  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  province,  S.  of  the  river  Sala,  in  8°  long,  and 
36°  3 O'  N.  lat.  (ib.  § 4).  These  are  evidently  pro- 
montories, which  Ptolemy  regarded,  whether  rightly 
or  not,  as  forming  the  extremities  of  portions  of  the 
chain;  but  of  the  inland  parts  of  the  range  he  gives 
no  information.  (Shaw,  Travels , <fe.;  Pellissier, 
Mann  ires  historiqnes  et  ffcoffrnpkiques  stir  lAlgerie, 
in  the  Exploration , <fc.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  316,  foil.; 
Jackson,  Account  of  Morocco,  p.  10;  Ritter,  Erd- 
Lunde,  vol.  i.  pp.  883,  foil.)  [I*.  S.] 

ATRAMPTAE.  [Adramitaf..] 

ATRAE  or  HATBAE  {’'Arpat,  Herodian  iii.  28; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.;  ra  "A rpo,  Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  31, 
lxxxv.  10;  Hatra,  Amm.  xxv.  8;  Eth.  'Arphroi: 
A l Ilathr , Joum.  Geoff.  Soc vol.  ix.  p.  467),  a 
strong  place,  some  days’  journey  in  the  desert,  west 
of  the  Tigris,  on  a small  stream,  now  called  the 
Thorthar  (near  Libanao,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  3 aval). 
Herodianns  (/.  c.)  describes  it  as  a place  of  consi- 
derable strength,  on  tlio  precipice  of  a very  steep 
hill ; and  Anuninnus  ( L c.)  calls  it  Pete!  oppultim 
in  media  sol  it  ueline  positum  olimqtic  desertum. 
Zouaras  calls  it  w6\ir  ’A pd€iov.  Mannert  (v.  2) 
mggeste  that  perhaps  the  &npdrpa  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  18.  § 13)  represents  the  same  place,  it  being  a 
corruption  for  Bet-atra;  but  this  seems  hardly  nc- 
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pessary:  moreover,  in  some  of  the  later  editions  of 
Ptolemy,  the  word  is  spelt  3*  par  pa.  The  ruins  of 
A l Ilathr , which  are  very  extensive,  and  still  attest 
the  former  grandeur  of  the  city,  have  been  visited 
by  Mr.  Layard  in  1846,  who  considers  the  remains 
os  belonging  to  the  Sassanian  period,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  not  prior  to  the  Parthian  dynasty. 
(Xtnereh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  110.)  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  who  visited  A l Hathr  in  company  with 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  spring  of  1 840,  has  given  a very 
full  and  interesting  account  of  its  present  state, 
which  corresponds  exceedingly  well  with  tho  short 
notice  of  Ammianus.  (Ainsworth,  Res.  vol.  ii. 
c.35.)  It  appears  from  Dion  Cassius  (preserved 
in  Xiphilinus)  that  Trpjan,  having  descended  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  having  proclaimed  Par- 
thamaspates  king  of  Ctesiphon,  entered  Arabia 
against  Atra,  but  was  compelled  to  retire,  owing  to 
the  great  heat  and  scarcity  of  water;  and  that  Sep- 
timiusScverus,  who  also  returned  by  the  Tigris  from 
Ctesiphon,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  city 
after  sitting  twenty  days  before  it,  the  machines  of 
war  having  been  burnt  by  “ Greek  fire,”  which  Mr. 
Ainsworth  conjectures  to  have  been  the  bitumen  so 
common  in  the  neighborhood.  Its  name  is  sup- 
ped by  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  be  derived  from  the 
Chaldee  Hutra,  “ a sceptre" — i.  e.  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. [V.] 

ATRAX  ('Arpa^,  also  ’ Arpaxia , Steph.  B.;  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  § 42:  Eth.  * Arpdicioi ),  a Perrhacbian  town 
in  Thessaly,  described  by  Livy  as  situated  above  the 
river  Peneius,  at  the  distance  of  about  10  miles  from 
Larissa.  (Liv.  xxxii.  15,  comp,  xxxvi.  13.)  Strabo 
says  that  the  Peneius  passed  by  the  cities  of  Tricca, 
Pelimiaeum  and  Parcadon.  on  its  left,  on  its  course 
to  Atrax  and  Larissa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.438.)  Leake 
places  Atrax  on  a height  upon  the  left  bonk  of  the 
Peneius,  opposite  the  village  of  Gitnitza.  On  this 
height,  which  is  now  called  Sidhiro-peliko  (Zibijpo- 
irt\iKos),  a place  where  drippings  of  iron  are  found, 
Leake  found  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient  pottery, 
and  in  one  place  foundations  of  an  Hellenic  wall. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  368,  vol.  iv. 
p.  292.) 

ATRF/BATES  or  ATREBATI  (' At piSaroi, 
Strab.  p.  194),  one  of  the  Belgic  nations  (Caesar, 
R.  G.  ii.  4),  or  a people  of  Belgium,  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  Caesar  sometimes  mew  that  term. 
They  were  one  of  the  Belgic  peoples  who  had  sent 
settlers  to  Britannia,  long  before  Caesar’s  time  (i?.  £7. 
v.  12);  and  their  name  was  retained  by  the  Atre- 
bates  of  Britannia.  Tho  Atrebates  of  Belgium  were 
between  the  rivers  Somme  aud  the  Schelde,  aod  the 
position  of  their  chief  town  Nemetoccnna  ( B . G.  viii. 
46)  or  Nemetacum,  b that  of  Arras,  in  the  modern 
French  department  of  Pas  de  Calais , on  the  Scar  pc. 
The  Morini  were  between  the  Atrebatca  and  the  sea. 
Their  country  in  Caesar’s  time  was  marshy  and 
wooded.  The  name  Atrebates  is  partly  preserved  in 
Arms , and  in  tho  name  of  Artois,  one  of  tho  ante- 
revolutionary  divisions  of  France.  In  the  middle- 
age  Latin  Artois  b called  Adertisus  Pagus.  Bnt  it 
is  said  that  the  limits  of  the  Atrebates  arc  not  indi- 
cated by  the  old  province  of  Artois,  but  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  old  diocese  of  Arras.  Atrecht,  the 
German  name  of  Arras,  b still  nearer  to  the  form 
Atrebates. 

In  Caesar’s  Belgic  War,  b.  c.  57,  the  Atrebates 
supplied  15,000  men  to  the  native  army  (/?.  G. 
ii.  4).  and  they  were  defeated,  together  with  the 
! Nervii,  by  Caesar,  in  the  battle  un  the  banka  of 
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the  Sombre.  (JJ.  G.  ii.  23.)  Caesar  gave  the  Atre- 
hates  a king,  named  Comm  ( B . G.  iv.  21),  whom  he 
sent  over  to  Britannia,  before  his  first  expedition,  in 
order  to  induce  the  Britanni  to  acknowledge  the  Ro- 
man supremacy.  Comm  was  also  in  Britannia 
during  Caesar’s  second  expedition  (▼.  22).  Though 
Caesar  had  exempted  the  At  re  bates  from  imposts 
and  allowed  them  to  enjoy  their  liberty,  as  a reward 
for  Comra’s  services,  and  had  also  attached  the  Mo- 
rini  to  the  government  of  Comm,  the  Belgian  joined 
his  countrymen  in  the  general  rising  against  Caesar, 
under  Vercingetorix.  (5.  G.  vii.  76.)  He  finally 
fcubmitted  (viii.  47). 

The  Atrebates  were  included  in  Gallia  Belgica 
under  the  empire.  (Plia.  iv.  7.)  It  seems  that  a 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  existed  among  the 
Atrebates  in  the  later  imperial  period.  (Trebellius 
Poll.  G allien,  c.  6,  and  the  notes  of  Salmasius,  Hut. 
Aug.  Scriptores , pp.  280,  514.)  [G.  L.j 

ATREBATII  ('Arpe&frioi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 26), 
in  Britain,  were  the  people  about  Calleva  Attre- 
batum  or  Silchester.  [Bhlqae.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

ATROPATE'NE  (’ArpoTarrjvfi,  Strab.xi.pp.524 
— 526;  ’ATpordrior  Mrj51a,  Strab.  xL  pp.  523 — 
529 ; ’ Arpc-warla  and  'Arpordrtut,  Steph.  B. ; 
Tpowcmjvh,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 5;  Atropntcne,  Plin. vi.  13.) 
Strabo,  in  his  description  of  Media,  divides  it  into  two 
great  divisions,  one  of  which  he  calls  Me7<£\7j,  Media 
Magna;  the  other  f/  Arpovdrtoi  MijSla  or  ^ ’Arpo- 
warrjvJj.  He  states  that  it  was  situated  to  the  east  of 
Armenia  and  Matiene,  and  to  the  west  of  Media  Magna. 
Pliny  (L  c.)  affirms  that  Atropateno  extended  to  the 
"Caspian  Sea,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were  a part  of 
the  Medes.  Its  extent,  N.  and  E.,  is  nowhere  accu- 
rately defined ; but  it  seems  probable  that  it  ex- 
tended E.  beyond  the  river  Amardus.  It  seems  also 
likely  that  it  comprehended  the  E.  portion  of 
Matiene,  which  province  is  considered  by  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  509)  to  have  been  part  of  Media.  It  must 
therefore  have  included  a considerable  part  of  the  mo- 
dern province  of  Azerbaijan.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Atropates,  or  Atropcs,who  was  governor  of  this 
district  under  the  last  Dareius,  and,  by  a careful 
and  sagacious  policy  with  regard  to  the  Macedonian 
invaders,  succeeded  in  preserving  the  independence  of 
the  country  he  ruled,  and  in  transmitting  his  crown  to 
a long  line  of  descendants,  who  allied  themselves  with 
the  rulers  of  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Parthia  (Arrian, 
iii.  8,  vi.  19,29;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  523;  and  Arrian, 
vii.  4, 13).  The  province  of  Atropatcne  was  evi- 
dently one  of  considerable  power,  Strabo  (xi.  p.  523), 
on  the  authority  of  Apollonidcs,  stating  that  its  go- 
vernor was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  10,000  horso 
and  40,000  foot;  nor  does  it  ever  appear  to  have 
been  completely  conquered,  though  during  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  the  Parthian  empire  it  was 
sometimes  a tributary  of  that  warlike  race,  some- 
times governed  by  one  of  its  own  hereditary  sove- 
reigns, descended  from  Atropates.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
2,31.) 

The  whole  of  the  district  of  Atropateno  is  very 
mountainous,  especially  those  parts  which  lie  to  the 
NW.  and  W.  The  mountains  bear  respectively  the 
names  of  Choatras,  Montes  Cadusii,and  M.  Iasonius, 
and  are  connected  with  M.  Zagros.  They  were  re- 
spectively outlying  portions  of  the  great  chains  of  1 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  (at  present  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Kurdistan,  Jtoicandiz , and  Azerbaijan). 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Cambyses,  Cyru>,  Amardus 
or  Mardus,  and  the  Charindas  (which  i«erhaps  ought  i 
rather  to  be  counted  with  the  streams  of  llymania). 
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It  had  also  a lake,  called  Spauta  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523) 
which  is  probably  the  present  lake  of  UmdaJk . 

The  capital  of  Atropatene  is  called  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  523)  Gaza,  by  Pliny  Gazae,  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  18. 

| 4),  Stcphanus  and  Ammianus  (xxiiL  6),  Gazata 
(rd(aira).  It  is  described  thus  by  the  first:  “ The 
summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Media  Atropateno 
is  at  Gaza,  a city  situated  in  a plain  and  in  a strong 
fort,  named  Yrera,  which  was  besieged  by  51.  Anto- 
nins in  his  Parthian  war.”  It  has  been  infrrml 
from  this  that  Strabo  is  speaking  of  two  different 
places;  but  the  probability  is,  that  Gaza  was  tlw 
town  in  the  plain,  of  which  Vera  was  the  k«p  or 
rock-citadel,  especially  as  he  adds,  evidently  s[cak- 
ing  of  one  place,  and  on  the  authority  of  Adelphias, 
who  accompanied  Antony,  “ it  is  2,400  stadia 
from  the  Araxes,  which  divides  Armenia  from  Atro- 
patene.” Colonel  Rawlinson  lias  shown,  in  a very 
able  and  learned  paper  in  the  Hog.  Geogr.  Joum. 
(voL  x.),  which  has  thrown  more  light  on  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  Asia  than  any  other  work, 
ancient  or  modem,  that  tills  city  bore  at  different 
periods  of  history  several  different  names,  and  that 
its  real  name  ought  to  be  the  Ec  ha  tana  of  Atropo- 
teno,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ecbatana  of  Sledu 
Magna,  now  Ifamaddn.  [Ecbatana.]  [V.] 

ATTACOTTI  or  ATTICOTTI,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (xxvii.28),  as  having,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Scots  and  Piets,  harassed  Britain.  Mentioned, 
too,  by  St.  Jerome  (adv.  Jovin.  lib.  ii.),  as  haring 
been  seen  by  him  in  Gaul,  indulging  in  cannibalian ; 
also  that  they  hod  their  wives  in  common.  If  so, 
these  were  not  the  Attacotti  of  their  own  prop? 
British  locality,  but  a detachment  planted  in  Gaul. 
This  we  infer  from  the  Notitia ; where  we  have  th< 
Attacotti  I/onoriani  Seniores , and  the  Attacotti 
Ilonoriani  Juniores ; the  former  in  Gaul,  and  the 
latter  in  Gaul  and  Italy. 

In  the  Irish  annals,  the  Attacots  (Aitenehtuatk) 
take  a far  greater  prominence.  They  appear  as 
enemies  to  the  native  Irish  as  early  os  a.  i*.  56 
and  it  is  a suspicious  circumstance,  that  in  pro- 
portion  as  wc  approach  the  epoch  of  true  history, 
they  disappear;  the  same  applying  to  the  famous 
Fir- Bolgs.  [R.G.  L.] 

A'TTACUM  Art okov'.  Ateca  near  Calatagun), 
a town  of  the  Ccltiberi  in  llisp&nia  Tarraconcnsi*. 
described  on  an  inscription  as  a muniripiuin. 
Munich*.  Attacens.  (PtoL  ii.  6;  Morales,  p. 
69,  b.).  [P.  S.] 

ATTALEIA  or  ATTALIA  (’ArToAria,  ’Atto- 
Ala:  Ftb.’ArraAsvr).  1.  A city  of  Pamphylia.  After 
mentioning  Phaselis  in  Lycia,  Strabo  mentions  Otbca 
as  the  first  town  in  Pamphylia,  then  the  river  C»- 
tarrhactes,  and  then  Attaint,  a city  founded  by  Atta- 
ins II.  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pcrgamum.  Accord 
ingly  ho  places  the  Catarrhactes  west  of  Attalla. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Phaselis.  Olbia,  and  Attaleia,  and 
then  the  Catarrhactes.  Pliny  mentions  Olbia,  but 
not  Attalia  (v.  27),  though  he  mentions  the  Cx- 
tarrhnetes.  The  modem  town  of  Adalia,  now  the 
largest  place  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  oar- 
responds  in  name  to  Attalia;  but  it  is  west  of  the 
Catarrhactes,  now  the  Dwien  Su.  Strabo  desrritw* 
the  Catarrhactes  as  falling  from  a high  rock,  and  tlw 
noise  of  the  cataract  was  heard  to  a distance.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  Strabo  means  that  it  fall* 
over  a rock  into  the  sea;  but  he  doe*  not  wy  s*\ 
though  this  may  be  his  meaning.  Beaufort  ( K am- 
monia, p.  135)  observes,  that  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  “ there  arc  only  two  small  rivers,  both  cf 
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which  glide  quietly  into  the  sea  through  the  sandy 
beach,  and  can  by  no  means  answer  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Catarrhactes.”  But  there  are  many 
small  rivulets  which  turn  the  mills  near  Adalia,  and 
rush  directly  over  the  cliff  into  the  sea;  ami  if  these 
rivulets  were  united,  they  would  form  a large  body 
of  water.  (Beaufort.)  The  water  of  these  streams 
is  full  of  calcareous  particles,  and  near  some  of  the 
mouths  stalactite*  were  observed.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, then,  that  the  lower  cooree  of  this  river  may 
have  undergone  great  changes  since  Strabo's  time, 
and  these  changes  are  still  going  on.  D’Anville 
considered  Adalia  to  represent  Olbia,  and  Attalia  to 
be  further  east  at  a place  called  Ijaara , and  he  has 
been  followed  by  others  in  identifying  Adalia  and 
Olbia;  but  this  erroneous  opinion  is  founded  entirely 
on  the  order  of  the  names  in  Strabo,  who  is  contra- 
dicted in  this  matter  by  Ptolemy  and  the  Stadiasmus. 
Spratt  and  his  associates  visited  Adalia.  The  houses 
ami  walls  contain  many  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
columns:  the  cemeteries  which  are  outside  of  the 
city  also  contain  marble  fragments  and  columns. 
The  style  of  all  the  remains,  it  is  said,  is  invariably 
Roman.  Fourteen  inscriptions  were  found,  but  not 
one  of  them  contains  the  name  of  the  place.  As 
A dalin  is  now  the  chief  port  of  the  south  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  so  in  former 
times ; and  it  is  an  excellent  site  for  a city.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  after  leaving  Perga  went  to  Attalia, 
u and  thence  sailed  to  Antioch.”  {Acts,  xiv.  25.) 
The  church  of  Attalia  was  afterwards  an  episcopal 
see.  There  are  imperial  coins  of  Attalia,  with  the 
epigraph  'AttoA 

Leake,  who  fixes  Attalia  at  Adalia,  supposed  that 
Olbia  might  be  found  in  the  plain  which  extends  from 
Adalia  to  the  foot  of  Solyma;  and  it  ought  to  be 
found  here,  according  to  Strabo’s  authority.  About 
3)  miles  west  of  Adalia,  near  the  coast,  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  on  an  elevated  flat 
with  three  precipitous  sides,  one  side  of  which  is 
bounded  by  the  A rab  Su.  This  agrees  with  Strabo’s 
description  of  Olbia  as  a “ great  fort.”  The  country 
between  these  ruins  and  Adalia  is  a rocky  tract,  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  but  the  country  west  of  them 
to  the  mountains  of  Solyma,  is  very  fertilo.  This, 
as  it  is  well  observed  in  Spratt’s  Lycia  (vol.  i.  p.2 1 7), 
wrill  explain  Stephanas  (#.  r.  ’OA Sla),  who  finds 
fault  with  Philo  for  saying  that  Olbia  belongs  to 
Pamphylia:  he  adds,  •*  it  is  not  in  Pamphylia,  but 
in  the  land  of  the  Solymi;”  and  his  remark  is  con- 
formable to  the  physical  character  of  the  country. 
He  says,  also,  that  the  true  name  is  Olba.  M an- 
il ert's  conjecture  of  Olbia  and  Attalia  being  the  same 
place,  cannot  be  admitted.  Strabo,  in  an  obscure 
passage  (p.  667),  speaks  of  Corycus  and  Attalia 
together.  Leake  {Asia  Minor , p.  192)  interprets 
Strabo,  by  comparing  with  his  text  Stephanos  {s.  v. 
’ArrdAfux)  and  Suit! as  {s.  v.  Kwpvwcuot),  to  mean 
that  Attalus  fixed  Attalia  near  a small  town  called 
Corycus,  and  that  he  inrlosed  Corycus  and  the  new 
settlement  within  the  same  walls.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  exactly  Strabo’s  meaning;  but  Corycus  was 
at  least  near  Attalia,  and  received  a colony  and  was 
fortified  when  Attalia  was  built, 

2.  A city  of  Lydia,  originally  named  Agroeira  or 
Alloeira.  (Steph.  s.  v.  ’ArrcUeia.)  There  is  a place 
called  A da  la  on  the  river  Hennas,  but  Hamilton 
( Hr  searches,  <fc.  vol.  L p.  143)  found  no  ancient  re- 
mains there.  [Attka.]  [G.  L.] 

ATTA  VICUS  (’'Atto  kuiut]'),  a town  in  the 
country  of  the  Aetaeei,  on  the  west  of*  the  Persian 
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Gulf,  and  south  of  Gerriia  (Ptol.  vL  7.  § 15), 
which  probably  gave  its  name  to  the  A time  regio 
of  Pliny  (ri.  28.  s.  32),  which  he  places  on  the 
Gerraicus  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Bahrein.  The 
Attene  regio  has  been  identified  with  the  peninsula 
of  Bahran,  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  this  gulf, 
and  the  Atta  ricus  with  the  modem  Khali,  a town 
north  of  Katura  (the  Katara  of  Ptolemy),  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  this  peninsula.  (Forster,  Grog,  of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  221,  223.)  [G.  W.j 

A'TTEA  (*Attco),  a place  on  the  sea  coast  of 
Mysia,  which,  if  we  follow  the  order  of  Strabo’s 
enumeration  (p.  607),  lies  between  Heracleia  and 
Atameua.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the 
same  place  which  is  named  Attalia  in  the  Table. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  an  Attalia  in  Mysia,  bnt  he 
places  it  in  the  interior;  and  he  also  mentions  the 
Atta  lenses  as  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Per- 
gamum.  It  seems,  then,  there  is  some  confusion  in 
the  authorities  about  this  Attalia;  and  the  Lydian 
Attalia  of  Stephanos  and  this  Attalia  of  Pliny  may 
be  the  same  place.  [G.  L.] 

ATTE'GUA  {'Ariyova:  prob.  Teba,  between 
Oruna  and  Antequera),  an  inland  town  In  the 
mountains  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  district  of 
Bastetania  and  the  conventus  of  Corduba,  mentioned 
in  the  war  between  Caesar  and  the  sons  of  Pompey. 
{Bell.  Hisp.  7,  8,  22;  Dion  Cass,  xiiii.  33;  VaL 
Max.  ix.  3;  F run  tin.  Sir  at.  iii.  14;  Strab.  iii.  p. 
141  ; Plin.  iii  1 ; Ukert,  Geographic,  vol.  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  362.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTELEBUSA,  a small  island  in  the  Lycian  sea, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31 ) and  by  Ptolemy.  Beau- 
fort ( Karamama , p.  117)  identifies  it  with  the  islet 
Rashat,  which  is  separated  from  the  Lycian  shore  by 
a narrow  channel.  Adalia  is  cm  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hay  which  the  coast  forms  here.  [G.  L.] 
A'TTICA  {fi  * Arrucfi , sc.  yy)f  one  of  the  poli- 
tical divisions  of  Greece.  I.  Name. — The  name  of 
Attica  is  probably  derived  from  Acte  (darif),  as 
being  a projecting  peninsula,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  peninsnla  of  Mt.  Athos  was  also  called 
Acte.  [Acte.]  Attka  would  thus  be  a corrup- 
tion of  Actica  (’A/rrurfj),  which  would  be  regu- 
larly formed  from  Acte.  It  is  stated  by  several  an- 
cient writers  that  the  country  was  originally  called 
Acte.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391  ; Stepb.  B.  s.  v.  ' Akt4\ ; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11.)  Its  name,  however,  was  usually 
derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  the  antochthnn 
Actaeus  or  Actaeon,  or  from  Atthis,  danghter  of 
Cranaus,  who  is  represented  as  the  second  king  of 
Athens.  (Pans.  i.  2.  § 6;  Strab.  ix.  p.  397;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  14.  § 5.)  Some  modem  scholars  think  that 
Attica  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  Acte,  but  con- 
tains the  root  Att  or  Ath,  which  we  sec  in  Ath-enae. 

II.  Natural  Divisions.  — Attica  is  in  the  form 
of  a triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  its  base  united  to  tho  land.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Aegaean  sea,  on  the 
west  by  Megaris  and  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  on  the 
north  by  Bocotia.  It  is  separated  from  Boeotia  by 
a range  of  lofty,  and  in  most  places  inaccessible, 
mountains,  which  extend  from  the  Corinthian  gulf 
to  the  channel  of  Euboea.  The  most  important 
part  of  this  range,  immediately  south  of  Thebes  and 
Plataeae,  and  near  the  Corinthian  gulf,  was  called 
Cithaeron.  From  the  latter  there  were  two  chief 
branches,  one  extending  SW.  through  Megaris  under 
the  name  of  the  Oenean  mountains,  and  terminating 
at  the  Scironian  rocks  on  the  Saronic  gulf;  and  the 
other,  called  Fames,  running  in  a general  easterly 
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direction,  and  terminating  on  the  sea  coast  above 
the  promontory  llhamnus.  The  modern  name  of 
Parnes  is  Nozid ; that  of  Cithaeron,  or  at  least  of 
its  highest  point,  is  Elate,  derived  from  its  fir-trees. 
These  two  chains  of  mountains,  together  with  the 
central  one  of  Cithaeron,  completely  protect  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Attica  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  It  thus 
appeals  that  Megaris  naturally  forms  a part  of  the 
peninsula : it  was  one  of  the  four  ancient  divisions  of 
Attica,  but  was  afterwards  separated  from  it  [Me- 
GAHI8.] 

There  are  two  passes  across  the  mountains  from 
Corinth  into  the  Megaris,  which  are  spoken  of  under 
Megaris.  Through  the  range  of  Cithaeron  and 
Parnes  there  are  three  principal  passes,  all  of  which 
were  of  great  importance  in  ancient  times  for  the 
protection  of  Attica  on  the  side  of  Boeotia.  The 
most  westerly  of  these  passes  was  the  one  through 
which  the  road  ran  from  Thebes  and  Plataeae  to 
Eleusis;  the  central  one  was  the  pass  of  Phyle, 
through  which  was  the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to 
Athens;  and  the  eastern  one  was  the  pass  of  De- 
celeia,  leading  from  Athens  to  Oropus  and  Delium. 
A more  particular  account  of  these  important  passes 
is  given  below.  [Sec  Nos.  43,48, 51.]  The  highest 
points  of  Mi.  Parnes  lie  between  the  passes  of  Phyle 
and  Deceleia:  one  of  the  summits  rises  to  the  height 
of  4193  feet. 

From  this  range  of  mountains  there  descend  several 
other  ranges  into  the  interior,  between  which  there 
lie  four  plains  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

On  the  NW.  boundary  of  Attica  a range  of 
mountains  runs  down  to  the  south,  terminating  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits, 
formerly  called  Cerata  (rd  Ktpara,  Strab.  ix.  p.395) 
or  the  Horn*,  now  Kandili  : this  range  forma  the 
boundary  between  Attica  and  Megaris.  Another 
mountain  range,  extending  from  Parnes  to  the  south, 
terminates  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hay  of  Eleusis, 
and  at  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  the  island 
of  Salami*  from  the  mainland : it  bore  the  general 
name  of  Aegaleos,  and  parts  of  it  were  also  called 
Poecilum  and  Corydallus.  [Aegaleos.]  Between 
the  range  of  Cerata  and  tliat  of  Aegaleos  lies  the 
EUutinuM  and  Thruuian  Plain. 

Eastward  of  this  plain  lies  the  Athenian  Plain, 
frequently  called  simply  The  Plain  (t6  nc&or). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Aegaleoe,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Through  this  range  of  moun- 
tains there  is  an  important  pass  leading  from  the 
Eleusinian  into  the  Athenian  plain.  It  is  a narrow 
rocky  opening  between  Mt.  Corydallus,  and  is  now 
called  the  pass  of  Dkafni  : through  it  the  Sacred 
Way  from  Eleusis  to  Athens  formerly  ran.  Further 
north,  towards  Acbamae,  are  some  openings  in  the 
heights,  where  are  found  ruins  of  a rampart,  seven 
feet  high,  and  five  feet  and  a half  thick,  built  along 
the  crest  of  the  hills : the  summit  of  the  wall  forms 
a commanding  platform  towards  the  Eleusinian  plain. 
(Leake,  p.  143.)  On  the  west  the  Athenian  plain  is 
bounded  by  a range  of  mountains,  which  also  descends 
from  Parnes.  The  northern  part  of  this  range  appears 
to  have  been  anciently  called  Brilessus  (Thuc.  ii.  23), 
and  subsequently  Pentelicus  (rd  no'rsAucdv  opot, 
Paus.  i.  32.  § 1 ; Mons  Pentelensis,  Vitruv.  ii.  8), 
Dow  Mtndcli  or  PentelL  The  first  Greek  writer  who 
applies  the  name  of  Pentelicus  to  this  mountain  is 
Pausanias ; but  as  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  speaks  of 
Pentelic  marble,  we  may  infer  with  Leake  that 
the  celebrity  of  the  marble  quarried  in  the  demus 
of  Pen  tele,  upon  the  side  of  Mt.  Brilessus,  had 
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caused  the  name  of  Pentelicus  to  supplant  that  of 
the  ancient  Brilessus.  The  plain  of  Athens  is 
bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  lofty  range  of  Mt. 
Hymettus,  which  is  separated  from  that  of  Pen- 
telicus by  a depression  about  two  miles  in  length. 
Hymettus,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  3506  feet, 
is  separated  by  a remarkable  break  into  two  farts, 
the  northern  or  greater  Hymettus,  now  called  Telo- 
Vuni}  and  the  southern  or  lesser  Hymettus,  which 
formerly  bore  also  the  name  of  Anhydrus  ('A*ofy»i, 
Theophr.  de  Sign.  Pint.  p.  419,  Heins.)  or  the 
Waterless,  now  called  Macro- Vuni.  The  latter 
terminates  in  the  promontory  Zoster. 

The  lull  of  Lycabettus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens,  is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [See  p.  303,  b.] 

Sometimes  both  the  Eleusinian  and  Athenian 
plains  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  The 
Plain ; and  the  coast  of  these  two  plains  was  more 
specifically  called  Acte.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391.) 

North-east  of  the  Athenian  plain,  between  Parnes, 
Pentelicus,  and  the  sea,  is  a mountain  district, 
known  by  the  name  of  Diacria  (Aianpia)  in  an- 
tiquity.  Its  inhabitants,  usually  called  Pdacrtit 
or  IHacrii  (Aia npus,  Ataxpitn),  were  sometimes  also 
termed  Uyperacrii  ('Tirtpaxpioi,  Herod,  i.  59).  ap- 
parently from  their  dwelling  on  the  other  ride  of  the 
mountain  from  the  city.  The  only  level  part  of  this 
district  is  the  small  plain  of  Marathon,  open  to  the 
sea.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  this  district, 
west  of  Cape  Kdlamo,  there  rises  an  eminence  2038 
feet  in  height,  which  is  probably  the  ancient  Phd- 
leus  (♦«AA«o*),  a name  which  came  to  be  used  by 
the  Athenians  for  any  rocky  heights  adapted  for  the 
pasture  of  goat*.  (Aristoph.  Nab.  7 1 , AcAara.  272; 
Isaeus,  de  Ciron.  Ilered.  p.  227,  Beifke;  HarpoczaL, 
Suid.,  t.  v.  ♦cAAc'o;  Hesych.  t.  v.  ♦«AAoj.) 

South-east  of  the  Athenian  plain  is  an  undulating 
district,  anciently  called  Mesogaea  (M*o6yaia)  or 
the  Midland  district,  and  now  Mesoghia.  It  is 
bounded  by  Pentelicus  on  the  north,  Hymettus  on 
the  west,  tho  sea  on  the  east,  and  the  hills  of 
I’aralia  on  the  south 

Paralia  or  Paralus  (UapaXia,  UapaXos ),  L e. 
the  Sea-coast  district,  included  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Attica,  extending  from  the  promontory 
Zoster  on  the  west,  and  from  Brauron  on  the  east, 
to  Sunium.  It  was  a hilly  and  barren  district,  but 
contained  the  rich  silver-mines  of  Lauriom.  (Thuc. 
ii.  55;  Steph.  B.,  Suid.  *.  r.) 

It  appears,  then,  that  Attica  is  distributed  into 
five  natural  divisions.  1.  The  Eleusinian  or  Thria- 
sian  Plain.  2.  The  Athenian  Plain.  3.  The  Dia- 
cria or  Highlands,  including  the  Plain  of  Marathon. 
4.  The  Mesogaea  or  Midland  District.  5.  The  Pa- 
mlia  or  Sea-coast  District  This  geographical  dis- 
tribution gave  rise  also  to  political  divisions,  as  we 
shall  see  presently. 

Tho  small  plain  of  Oropus,  lying  north  of  Parnes 
upon  the  Enboean  channel,  generally  belonged  to 
Attica,  though  physically  separated  from  it,  and 
properly  a part  of  Boeotia.  [Oropus.] 

The  area  of  Attica  is  about  700  square  miles,  cot 
including  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  is  about  40 
more.  The  length  of  the  west  coast  from  Cerata  or 
the  Homs  to  Sunium  is  about  60  miles,  and  the 
length  of  the  east  coast  is  about  the  same.  (There 
is  a good  account  of  the  physical  features  of  Attica 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia , vol.  iii.  p.  59.) 

III.  River*.  — The  rivers  of  Attica  are  Hula 
better  than  mountain  torrents,  almost  dry  in  summer, 
and  only  full  in  winter,  or  after  heavy  rains.  The 
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Athenian  plain  b watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Ce- 
p hiss  us  and  the  Ilissns.  The  Cephissus  (Ktj- 
<P*<ra<Js),  which  b the  more  important  of  the  two, 
flows  southwards  from  Mt.  Paines  on  the  west  side 
of  Athens,  and  after  crossing  the  Long  Walls  falls 
into  the  Phaleric  bay.  Strabo  (x.  p.  400)  places  its 
sources  at  Trinemii.  Leake  observes : “ The  most 
distant  sources  of  the  river  are  on  the  western  side 
of  Mt.  Pentelicus,  and  the  southern  side  of  Mt. 
Fames,  and  in  the  intermediate  ridge  which  unites 
them ; bat  particularly  at  Kicisia,  at  the  foot  of 
Pentelicus, — near  Fasidhero , in  the  part  of  Diacria 
adjoining  to  the  same  mountain,  — at  Tatoy,  near 
the  ancient  Dcceleia,  and  in  the  steepest  part  of 
Mt.  Fames,  from  whence  descends  a broad  torrent, 
which,  passing  near  the  village  Menidhi , pours  a 
large  occasional  supply  into  the  main  channel  of  the 
CepbUsus.”  Strabo  says  ( i c.)  that  14  the  Ce- 
phissus  is  only  a torrent  stream,  and  that  in  summer 
it  faib  altogether;”  but  this  b not  in  accordance  with 
the  account  of  most  modem  travellers,  who  represent 
it  as  the  only  river  in  Attica  which  is  supplied  with 
water  during  the  whole  year.  In  ancient  times  **  it 
flowed  in  a single  channel,  and  was  probably  care- 
fully embanked : it  b now  allowed  to  find  its  way 
through  the  olive-groves  in  several  streams,  from 
which  there  are  many  smaller  derivations,  for  the 
purpose  of  watering  olive-trees  and  gardens.” 
(Leake.) 

The  Ilissns  (*IAt<r<rds)  b a more  insignificant 
river.  It  was  composed  of  two  branches,  one  of 
which  was  named  Eridanus  (’Hpi&u'dr,  Puns.  i.  19. 
§ 5).  The  main  branch  rises  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Hymettus,  and  receives  near  the  Ly- 
ceiuin,  on  the  east  side  of  Athens,  the  Eridanus, 
which  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  Hymettus  at  a 
spot  called  Syriani.  The  united  stream  then  flows 
through  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  towards 
the  Phaleric  bay ; but  it  scarcely  ever  reaches  the 
sea,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  it  b al- 
ways dry  in  the  summer.  The  spreading  plane 
trees,  and  the  shady  banks  of  thb  stream,  which 
have  been  immortalized  by  the  beautiful  description 
in  the  Phaedrus  of  Pbto,  have  been  succeeded  by 
sun-burnt  rocks  and  stunted  bushes.  (Dodwell, 
toI.  i.  p.  475.)  The  source  of  the  river  at  Syrian* 
is  a beautiful  spot,  and  b apparently  described  in 
the  passage  of  Ovid  (Ar.  Am.  iii.  687),  beginning  : 

u Est  prope  purpureos  colles  florentb  Hymetti 
Fons  sacer,  et  viridi  cespite  mollb  humus.” 

There  was  a torrent  in  the  Athenian  plain  called 
Cycloborus  (KuitA dffopos),  described  as  rushing 
down  with  a great  noise  (Arbtoph.  Equit.  1 37,  with 
Scbol.,  Acham.  381;  Hesych.,  Said.):  it  b pro- 
bably the  large  and  deep  channel,  called  Megaio 
Potamo,  which  descends  from  }*arnes,  and  flows 
sotne  miles,  until  lost  in  the  olive- groves.  (Dodwell, 
▼ol.  L pu  477.) 

Two  small  streams  water  the  Eleusinian  plain; 
one  called  the  Cephissus  (Sarandaforo),  rises  in 
Mt.  Cithaeron,  and  traverses  the  narrow  plain  of 
Eleutherae,  before  it  descends  into  that  of  Elcusb 
(Pans.  L 28.  § 5);  the  other,  now  named  lanula, 
has  its  origin  in  the  range  of  Tames,  near  Phyle. 
A small  stream  called  Iapb  (’Iawfj)  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  territory  of  Elcusb  and  Me- 
gans. (Scylax,  s.  r.  Mtyapa  ; Callim.  ap.  Steph.  B. 
S.  v.  TUrrfi.) 

The  only  other  rivulets  of  Attica  deserving  notice 
are  three  on  the  eastern  coast : one  flowing  through 
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the  plain  of  Marathon ; a second  rising  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  Pentelicus,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  a 
little  below  Patina;  and  a third,  now  called  the  river 
of  Vradna , which  descends  from  Hymettus,  and 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Liv&dhi  : the  last  is  probably 
the  ancient  Erasinus  (’Epaobor,  Strab.  riii.  p.  371). 

IV.  Products. — The  mountains  of  Attica  are 
chiefly  calcareous.  The  best  marble  was  obtained 
from  Jit.  Pentelicus,  which  supplied  inexhaustible 
materials  for  the  public  buildings  and  statues  of 
Athens.  The  Pentelic  marble  is  of  a dazzling  white 
colour,  bard,  and  fine-grained;  but,  owing  to  the 
little  pieces  of  qnartz  or  flint  imbedded  in  it,  not 
easy  to  work.  Hymettus  also  produced  fine  marble : 
it  b not  so  brilliantly  white  as  the  Pentelic,  and  in 
some  places  b almost  grey.  It  was  much  used  by 
the  Romans  in  architecture.  (“  Tribes  Hymet- 
tiac,”  Hor.  Carnu  ii.  18.  3.)  Blue  or  black  mar- 
ble, which  was  frequently  nsed  in  the  Athenian 
architecture,  b found  at  Eleusb,  and  was  also  ob- 
tained from  a quarry  near  the  promontory  of  Am- 
phiale.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.)  Marble  was  an  article 
of  export  from  Attica.  (Xen.  de  Vect.  1 . § 4.)  Be- 
tween Pentelicus  and  Fames,  the  mass  of  rocks  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mica  slate,  which  is  also  the  basis 
of  Pentelicus.  Near  the  Homs,  on  the  boundaries 
of  Megaris,  there  is  a largo  deposit  of  concliiferous 
limestone,  which  Pausanias  mentions  (i.  44.  § 6). 

The  hilly  district  of  Laurium,  above  the  promon- 
tory of  Suniom,  contained  valuable  silver  mines, 
which  contributed  to  raise  Athens  at  an  early  period 
to  a foremost  rank  among  the  Grecian  states.  These 
mines  require  a separate  notice.  [Laurium.] 

The  soil  of  Attica  b light  and  dry,  and  produces 
at  present  little  wheat.  In  antiquity,  however,  agri- 
culture was  held  in  great  honour  by  the  Athenians, 
who  cultivated  their  land  with  extraordinary  care. 
Some  remarks  are  made  elsewhere  respecting  the 
quantity  of  com  probably  grown  in  Attica  in  ancient 
times.  [Athknae,  p.  262.] 

The  soil  b better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  fruits. 
The  olives  and  figs  were  particularly  delicious;  they 
both  ripened  earlier  and  continued  longer  in  season 
than  those  in  other  cwmtries.  (Xen.  de  Vect.  1.) 
The  olive-tree  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of  Atbcna, 
and  its  cultivation  was  always  under  the  especial 
care  and  protection  of  the  goddess.  From  the  olive- 
tree  which  grew  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  on 
the  Acropolis,  there  came  the  Moriae  (putplai),  or 
fcacred  olive-trees  in  the  Academy  [see  p.  303]; 
and  from  these  again  all  the  other  olive-trees, 
which  grew  in  the  precincts  of  the  temples  and  the 
grounds  of  private  persons.  Even  in  the  present  day 
there  are  extensive  groves  of  olive-trees  along  the 
banks  of  the  Cephissus.  The  fig-tree  was  under  the 
protection  of  Demeter,  as  the  olive  was  under  the 
care  of  Athena.  Like  the  sacred  olive-tree  on  the 
Acropolis,  there  was  a sacred  fig-tree  at  Eleusb, 
which  the  goddess  Demeter  b said  to  have  produced. 
Olives  were  exported  from  Attica,  and  so  probably 
were  figs  also;  for  the  law  which  b said  to  have  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  the  latter  became  obsoleto 
' in  historical  times,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed.  (Biickh, 
Pull.  Economy  of  Athens , p.  41,  2nd  ed.) 

The  wine  of  Attica  was  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
though  not  of  a superior  kind.  The  moet  celebrated 
was  grown  at  Icaria,  where  Dionysus  is  said  to  have 
been  welcomed.  [See  below,  No.  42.]  One  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Attic  grape  was  called  the  Nicostra- 
tian  (N ucoarpdrtos  fi6rpvs,  Athen.  xiv.  p.  654.) 
The  honey,  however,  was  particularly  fine,  especially 
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from  the  bees  which  racked  the  wild  flowers  of  Mt 

Hymettus. 

Attica  is  not  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  horses  to 
any  extent;  the  country  is  too  hilly, and  the  soil  too 
poor  to  afford  much  nourishment  for  them.  Hence 
they  were  very  scarce  in  early  times,  and  even  at 
later  times  could  be  kept  only  by  the  wealthy.  For 
the  same  reason  homed  cattle  were  also  scarce,  and 
Philochorus  mentions  an  ancient  law  which  prohi- 
bited the  killing  of  these  animals.  (Athen.  ix.  p. 
375.)  The  slopes  of  the  mountains,  however,  af- 
forded excellent  posture  for  sheep  and  goats,  which 
were  very  numerous  in  ancient  times.  Goats  in  par- 
ticular formed  a large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants;  and,  from  this  animal,  one  of  the 
four  ancient  tribes  was  called  Aegicoreis.  Of  sheep 
there  were  several  different  breeds,  particularly  of  the 
finest  kinds.  (Dem.  c.  Every,  et  Mnesib.  p.  1153; 
Athen  xii.  p 540.)  To  encourage  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  there  was  an  ancient  law,  which  forbade  the 
sacrifice  of  a sheep  until  it  had  lambed  or  had  been 
shorn.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  375.)  The  seas  around  the 
coast  abounded  in  fish,  which  were  a favourite  article 
of  diet  among  the  Athenians.  Leake  enumerates 
several  varieties  caught  in  the  Phaleric  bay,  of  which 
the  lupin 7,  probably  a sort  of  anchovy  or  Banline,  is 
often  mentioned.  Off  Cape  Zoster  was  caught  the 
red  mullet  (rpfyArj). 

On  the  mountains  wild  animals  were  found.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  bear  and  the  wild  boar 
were  hunted  on  Mt.  Pames.  (Pans.  i.  32.  § 1.) 

V.  Political  IHeition*. — The  oldest  political  divi- 
sion of  Attica  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Cecrops, 
who  divided  the  country  into  twelve  independent  com- 
munities, which  were  afterwards  united  into  one 
state  by  Theseus.  The  names  of  these  communities 
were:  Cecropia,  Tetra|)olin,  Epacria,  Deceleia,  Eleu- 
ris,  Aphidna,  Thoricus,  Brauron,  Cytherus,  Sphettus, 
Cephisia.  and  Plialerua.  (Philochor.  ap.  Strab.  ix. 
p.  397 ; Ktymol.  M. s.  v.  ’Ei rattpia  ; Pint.  The*.  24.) 
Their  jxwitinn  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Fiuluy,  in 
the  Transaction*  of  the  Royal  Society  of  literature 
(vol.  iii.  p.  396),  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  each  presently,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
now  that  these  names  continued  to  exist  down  to  the 
latest  times  of  Athenian  history;  that  Cecropia  be- 
came the  Acropolis  of  Athens  ; that  Tetrapolis  con- 
tained the  four  demi  of  Oenoij,  Marathon,  Tricory- 
thui*,  and  Probalinthus  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383);  and  that 
the  remaining  cities  sunk  into  demi. 

Another  ancient  division  of  Attica  into  four  parts, 
among  the  sons  of  Pandion,  has  a distinct  reference 
to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  country.  Hisus  re- 
ceived Megans ; Aegeus  the  Coostland  (itrrb),  with 
the  capital  and  the  adjoining  plain  (w<8icf  *) ; and  the 
two  other  brothers  Diacria  ( Sta/cpla ),  or  the  High- 
lands in  the  NE.  of  the  country,  and  Paralia  (va- 
paXla),  or  the  southern  coast.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  392; 
Schol.  ad  Ari*toph.  Ve* p.  1223,  and  ad  Ye*p.  68.) 
That  this  division  has  a reference  to  some  historical 
fact,  is  clear  from  the  circumstance  that,  after  Me- 
gans had  been  tom  away  from  Athens  by  the  Dorians, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remaining  parts  formed  three 
political  parties  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  Peisistratus, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Men  of  the  Plain,  the  Pa- 
rali,  and  the  Diacrii  or  Hyperacrii.  (Herod,  i.  59 ; 
Pint.  Sol.  13.) 

Another  division  of  the  people  of  Attica  into  four 
tpvKai  or  tribes,  existed  from  the  earliest  times.  These 
tribes  were  called  by  different  names  at  different 
periods.  In  the  time  of  Cecrope  they  were  called 
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Cecropis,  Autochthon,  Actaea.  and  raralia,  the  two 
former  names  being  derived  from  mythical  persons, 
and  the  two  latter  from  the  physical  divisions  of  the 
country.  In  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  these  names  were 
changed  into  Cranais,  Atthis,  Mesogaea,  and  Diacri-, 
where  again  the  two  former  arc  mythical,  and  tie 
two  latter  local  denominations.  Afterwards  we  find 
a new  set  of  names,  Dias,  Athennis,  Poseidonias,  and 
Hephaestias,  evidently  derived  from  the  deities  who 
were  worshipjied  in  the  country.  But  these  names 
all  disappeared  before  the  four  Ionic  tribes  of  Ge- 
leontes,  Hopletes.  Argadcs,  and  Aegicores,  which 
continued  to  exist  down  to  the  time  of  Cleisthenes 
(b.  c.  510).  One  of  the  most  important  measures 
in  the  democratical  revolution,  brought  about  by 
Cleisthenes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae, 
was  the  abolition  of  the  four  ancient  Ionic  tribe-,  and 
the  formation  of  ten  new  tribes.  The  names  of  these 
ten  tribes,  derived  from  Attic  heroes,  were,  in  order 
of  precedence,  Erechthcis,  Aegeis,  Pandion  is.  Leontis, 
Acamantis,  Oeneis,  Cecropis,  Hippothnontis,  Aeantis, 
Antiochis.  This  number  remained  unaltered  qowu 
to  b.  c 307,  when  it  was  increased  to  twelve  by  the 
addition  of  two  new  tribes,  Antigonias  and  Deme- 
trias,  in  honour  of  Antigonns  and  his  son  Demetrius, 
because  the  latter  had  delivered  Athens  from  the 
rule  of  Cassander.  The  name  of  Antigonias  was 
subsequently  changed  into  that  of  Ptolemais,  L*\  ho- 
nour of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ; and  the  Demetrius 
into  Attalis,  when  Attains  was  the  ally  of  Athens 
against  Philip  and  the  Rhodians.  Finally,  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  was  increased  to  thirteen,  in  the  reign  d 
Hadrian,  by  the  addition  of  Hadrianis,  in  honour  d 
this  emperor. 

Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into  a certain  nunder 
of  bypoi,  townships,  cantons,  or  parishes.  The  whd« 
territory  of  Attica  was  parcelled  out  into  these  demi. 
in  one  or  other  of  which  every  Athenian  citizen  was 
enrolled.  The  number  of  these  demi  is  not  ascer- 
tained : wo  only  know  that  they  were  1 74  in  the 
time  of  Polemo,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  c. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  396;  Eustath.  in  1L  ii.  546.)  It  has 
been  supposed,  from  the  words  of  Herodotus  (SArm 
8$  nal  rovs  Shpovs  narirtpe  Is  rbs  <pv\as , v.  69), 
that  there  were  originally  one  hundred  demi,  ten  to 
each  tribe;  but  it  is  improbable  that  the  number  of 
demi  was  increased  so  largely  as  from  100  to  174, 
and  hence  some  modern  critics  construe  8eira  with 
<pv\ds,  and  not  with  Sypous,  as  the  least  difficulty 
in  the  case. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  demi  as- 
signed by  Cleisthcnes  to  each  tribe  were  in  no  ease 
all  adjacent  to  each  other.  The  reason  for  this  ar- 
rangement cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Groto  (vol.  iv.  p.  177):  “ The  tribe,  as  a 
whole,  did  not  correspond  with  any  continuous  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  nor  could  it  have  any  peculiar 
local  interest,  separate  from  the  entire  community. 
Such  systematic  avoidance  of  the  factions  arising  out 
of  neighbourhood  will  appear  to  have  been  more 
especially  necessary,  when  wc  recollect  that  the  quar- 
rels of  the  Parali,  the  Diacrii,  the  Pcdiati,  during 
the  preceding  century,  had  all  been  generated  frexn 
local  feud,  though  doubtless  artfully  fomented  by  in- 
dividual ambition.  ♦loreover,  it  was  only  by  this 
same  precaution  that  the  local  predominance  of  the 
city,  and  the  formation  of  a city-interest  distinct 
that  of  the  country,  was  obviated ; which  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  arise,  had  the  city  itself  constituted 
either  one  deme  or  one  tribe.*  We  know  that  five 
of  the  city  demi  belonged  to  five  different  tribes: 
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namely,  the  demos  Cerameicus  belonged  to  the  tribe 
Acamantis;  M elite  to  the  Cecropis;  Colly  tin  to  the 
Aegeis;  Cydathenaeum  to  the  l’andionis;  Scambo- 
nidae  to  the  Leontis.  Moreover,  Peiraeeus  belonged 
to  the  Hippothoontis,  and  Phalerum  to  the  Aeantis. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  Athenian 
tribes  in  general,  and  the  organization  of  the  deinus, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Diet,  of  Antiq.  arts. 
Tribus  and  Demus. 

It  is  certain  that  the  descendants  of  a man  always 
I’emained  in  the  deinus  in  which  their  ancestor  was 
originally  enrolled  in  the  time  of  Cleisthenea.  Con- 
sequently, if  a person  transferred  his  abode  to  another 
demus,  he  was  not  enrolled  in  the  new  demus  in 
which  he  settled,  even  if  he  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  and  had  conferred  great 
obligations  upon  them.  This  is  clear  from  an  in- 
scription in  Bockh's  collection  (n.  101).  (Sanppe, 
De  Demis  Urbanis  Athenarum,  p 13.)  It  is  irn- 
jiortant  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  because  modern 
writers  have  sometimes  fixed  the  site  of  a demus, 
simply  in  consequence  of  finding  upon  the  spot  the 
name  of  this  demus  attached  to  the  name  of  a man ; 
but  this  is  not  conclusive,  since  the  demus  in  which 
a man  was  enrolled,  and  the  demus  in  which  he  re- 
sided, might  be,  and  frequently  were,  different. 

Each  of  the  larger  demi  contained  a town  or  vil- 
lage; but  several  of  the  smaller  demi  possessed  ap- 
parently only  a common  temple  or  place  of  assembly, 
the  bouses  of  the  community  being  scattered  over 
the  district,  as  in  many  of  our  country  parishes. 
The  names  of  moat  of  the  demi  are  preserved.  It 
was  tiie  practice  in  all  public  documents  to  add  to 
the  name  of  a person  the  name  of  the  district  to 
which  he  belonged;  and  hence  we  find  in  inscrip- 
tions the  names  of  a great  number  of  demi.  Many 
others  are  met  with  in  Harpocration,  Hesychius, 
Stephan  us.  and  Suidas,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier 
writers.  But  though  the  names  of  most  of  the 
demi  are  thus  preserved,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
site  of  a large  number  of  them,  as  they  were  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  in  history. 
We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  ascertain  their  po- 
sition as  far  as  is  practicable,  arranging  the  demi 
under:  1.  The  Demi  of  the  Athenian  Plain.  2.  The 
Demi  of  the  Eleosinian  Plain.  3.  The  Demi  of 
Diacria  and  Mount  Parnes.  4.  The  Demi  of  Paralia 
and  Mesogaea. 

A.  The  Demi  of  the  Athenian  Plain. 

1 — 10.  The  demi  in  the  city  of  Athens  and  its 
suburbs  are  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Atiienae,  p 
301,  seq.]  They  were  Cf.rameicus,  Mkmte, 
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3i  lia,  Coele,  and  perhaps  Cekiadak.  To  these 
must  be  added  Peiraeeus  and  Phalerum.  [See 
p.  304,  seq.] 

(a.)  West  of  the  Ccphissus  in  the  direction  from 
N to  S.  were: 

11.  Xtpete  (Hinrrnj,  also  Einrrrfuv,  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  604),  said  to  have  been  likewise  called 
Tk*?ja  (Tpoid),  because  Teucrus  led  from  hence 
an  Attic  colony  into  Phrygia.  (Dionys.  i.  61; 
Strab.  He.;  Steph.  B.)  It  was  apparently  near 
Peiraeeus  or  Phalerum,  since  Xypete,  Peiraeeus, 
Phalerum,  and  Thymoetadae  formed  the  rerpd- 
Kuuun  (Pollux,  ir.  105),  who  had  a temple  of  Her- 
cules in  common  {rerpixtypov  ‘HptutKeu/y,  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.  'Ex« ; Bockh,  Inscrip,  vol.  i.  p 123).  i 
Leake  places  Xypete  at  a remarkable  insulated  | 
height,  a mile  from  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Pei- 
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raeeus,  where  are  still  seen  some  Hellenic  founda- 
tions; but  Ross  remarks  that  this  cannot  be  correct, 
since  Xenophon  {Hell.  ii.  4.  § 34)  mentions  this  hill 
without  giving  its  name,  which  he  certainly  would 
not  have  done  if  it  had  been  Xypete. 

12.  Thymoetadae  (0i//zotTci5<u),  deriving  its 
name  from  Thyinoetas,  a king  of  Attica,  possessed  a 
port,  from  which  Theseus  secretly  set  sail  on  his 
expedition  to  Crete.  (Plat.  Thes.  19.)  This  re- 
tired port  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Pho- 
ron  Limen  (♦w/we  \i or  *'  Thieves’  port,”  so 
called  from  its  being  frequented  by  smugglers. 
(Dem.  c.  Lacrit.  p.  932;  Strab.  ix.  p 395.)  It  is 
a small  circular  harbour  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay 
of  Salamis,  and  according  to  Dodwell  is  still  called 
Klephtho-limani.  Leake  noticed  the  foundations  of 
a temple  upon  a height  near  the  beach,  and  other 
remains  at  a quarter  of  a mile  on  the  road  to  Athens. 
This  temple  was  probably  the  Heracleium  men- 
tioned above.  It  was  situated  on  the  Attic  side  of 
the  Strait  of  Salamis  (Ctesias,  Pers.  c.  26,  ed.  Lion; 
Diod.  xL  18);  and  it  was  from  the  heights  of  Ae- 
galeos,  above  this  temple,  that  Xerxes  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Phanodemus,  ap.  Plut.  Them. 
13  ; comp.  Herod,  viii.  90.)  It  is  true  that  this 
temple  was  not  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  as  some  writers  represent  ; but  Leake  justly 
remark*,  that  the  harbour  was  probably  the  point 
from  whence  the  passage-boats  to  Salamis  departed, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and  consequently  the 
Heracleium  became  the  most  noted  place  on  this 
part  of  the  Attic  shore.  At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aega- 
ieos  are  still  seen  vestiges  of  an  ancient  causeway, 
probably  the  road  leading  from  Athens  to  the  ferry. 
The  ounipat,  or  garments  of  goatskins  of  Thymoe- 
tadae, appear  to  have  been  celebrated.  (Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1138.) 

13.  Echeudae  (’ExeM&ti),  so  called  from  the 
hero  Echelus,  lay  between  Peiraeeus  and  the  Hera  • 
deium,  in  or  near  a marshy  district,  and  possessed 
a Hippodrome,  in  which  horse-races  took  place. 
(Steph.  B.  Stv.\  EtymiM.s.p. 'Exe^oj;  Hesych.  and 
Etym.  M.  s.  v.  4y  ’E xeb.ibwy.)  It  is  probable  that 
this  Hippodrome  is  the  place  to  which  the  narrative 
in  Demosthenes  refers  (c.  Every,  p 1155,  *eq.),  in 
which  case  it  was  near  the  city.  (Ibid,  p 1 162 ; comp. 
Xen.  de  Mag.  Eq.  3.  §§  1,  10.) 

14.  Corydallus  ( Kopu$oAA<fr ),  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  is  placed  by  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  395)  between  Thria  and  Peiraeena,  near  the 
straits  of  Salamis,  opposite  the  islands  of  Pharma- 
cussae.  This  position  is  in  accordance  with  the 
account  of  Diodorus  (iv.  59),  who,  after  relating  the 
contest  of  Theseus  with  Cercyon,  which,  according 
to  Pausanias  (i.  39.  § 3),  took  place  to  the  west  of 
Eleusis,  says  that  Theseus  next  killed  Procrustes, 
whose  abode  was  in  Corydallus.  Against  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Strabo,  we  cannot  accept  the  au- 
thority of  other  writers,  who  make  Corydallus  a 
mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and  Attica. 
(A then.  ix.  p 390 ; Plin.  x.  41 ; Antig.  Caryst  6 ; 
Aelian,  U.  An.  iii.  35.) 

15.  Hermus  ("Ep/wj),  lay  on  the  sacred  road  to 
Eleusis,  between  the  Cephissus  and  the  Pythium,  a 
temple  of  Apollo  on'  Mt.  Poeciluro,  upon  a rivulet  of 
the  same  name.  Here  was  the  splendid  monument 
of  Pythonice,  the  wife  of  Harpalus.  (Plut.  Phoc. 
22  ; Harpocrat.  s.  v.  "Eppos  ; Paus.  i.  37.  § 4; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  594;  Diod.  xvii.  108.) 

16.  Ora  or  Ob  (Ota  or  'Oi?),  was  situated  above 
the  Pythium,  to  the  west  of  ML  Aegaleos,  to  the  north 
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of  the  pass  of  Poeciluin.  (Soph.  Oed.  CoL  1061, 

OufriSor  in  vipov,  with  the  SchoL.;  Leake,  p.  151.) 

(ft.)  West  of  the  Cephissus,  and  E.  of  the  city, 
in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S. : 

17.  Oeum  Ckrameicum  (OTo*  K«pofi*Mcfty), 
to  distinguish  it  from  Oeum  Deceleicum  near  De- 
celeia.  Its  name  shows  that  it  was  near  the  outer 
Ccnuneicus,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  placed,  with 
Leake,  between  the  Saaed  Way  and  the  northern 
Long  Wall.  (Harpocrat,  Suid.  a v.) 

18.  Scmim  (litipor,  lalpo,  Strab.  ix.  p.  393), 
a small  place  near  a torrent  of  the  same  name,  just 
outside  the  Athenian  walls  on  the  Sacred  Way.  It 
was  not  a demus,  and  derived  its  name  from  Scirus, 
a prophet  of  Dodona,  who  fell  in  the  battle  between 
the  Eleusinii  and  Erechtheua,  and  was  buried  in 
this  spot.  (Paus.  i.  36.  § 4 ; Strab.  L c.\  Stcph. 
B.,  Harpocrat.  ».  v ; oomp.  SchoL  ad  Aristoph. 
£ccl.  18.) 

19.  Laciadak  (Aox tdftai),  on  the  Sacred  Way 
between  Sc  iron  and  the  Cephissus, and  near  the  sacred 
fig-tree.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  demus  to  which  the 
family  of  Miltiades  and  Cimon  belonged.  (Paus.  i. 
37.  §2;  Plut.  Cim.  4,  Ale.  22;  Cic.  de  Off  ii.  18; 
Hesych.;  Suid.) 

20.  Colon  us  (KoXwyjJj),  celebrated  as  the  demus 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  scene  of  one  of  the  poet’s  tra- 
gedies, was  situated  ten  stadia  from  the  gate  of  the 
city,  called  Dipylum,  near  the  Academy  and  the 
river  Cephissus.  (Thuc.  viii.  67 ; Cic.  de  Fm.  v.  I.) 
It  derived  its  name  from  two  small  bat  conspicuous 
heights,  which  rise  from  the  plain  a little  to  the 
north  of  the  Academy,  lienee  it  is  called  by  So- 
phocles  “ the  white  Colonus  ” (rbr  apyirra  KoAopydy, 
Oed.  Col.  670).  It  was  under  the  especial  care  of 
Poseidon,  and  is  called  by  Thucydides  (£  c.)  the 
lfp6v  of  this  god.  It  is  frequently  called  “ Colonus 
Hippius,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  “ Colonus  Ago- 
raeus”  in  Athens.  [Athenajs,  p.  298,  b.]  Besidea 
the  temple  of  Poseidon,  it  possessed  a sacred  inclosure 
of  the  Lumenides,  altars  of  Athena,  Hippia,  Demeter, 
Zeus,  and  Prometheus,  together  with  sanctuaries  of 
Pedrithoos,  Theseus,  Oedipus,  and  Adrmstus.  (Paus. 

i.  30.  § 4.)  The  natural  beauties  of  the  spot  are 
described  by  Sophocles  in  the  magnificent  chorus, 
beginning  with  the  words: — 

evlmrov,  (fre,  t aotf  x^Pat 
Xkov  ra  Kpdrrurra  yas  fxavK a 
rbv  apyijra  K o\tav6v. 

(c.)  Farther  north: 

21.  Aciiaknae  ('AxapraT),  the  most  hnportant 
of  all  the  Attic  demi,  described  in  a separate  ar- 
ticle. [Achaknak.] 

22.  EurntiDAK  (Llncvpl&ai,  Steph.  B.), 

23.  Cbopla  (Kpttfwta,  Steph.  B.;  Uptown  a,  Thuc. 

ii.  19), 

24.  Prlkces  (II^Aijkci),  three  demi  forming  a 
community,  as  rplKtspoi  (Steph.  B.  s.  c.  Eupuwflku), 
and  probably,  therefore,  adjacent.  If  the  reading  in 
Thucydides  (ii.  19)  is  correct,  Sib  Kpwruai,  these 
demi  should  be  placed  in  the  north  of  the  Athenian 
plain,  but  many  editors  read  5ta  Ktitpowlas.  Stuart, 
who  has  been  followed  by  most  modem  writers,  was 
led,  by  similarity  of  name,  to  place  Pelecea  at  the 
modern  Belikas,  near  Marusi;  but  Ross  maintains 
that  the  name  of  this  Albanian  village  has  no  con- 
nexion with  Feleces. 

25.  Paeonidak  (n<uoW5cu,  Paus.  ii.  18.  § 9), 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Paeonia  (Uatovtn)  of 
Herodotus  (v.  62),  who  describee  Lcipsydrium  as 
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situated  above  Paeonia.  It  was  perhaps  oo  the  site 
of  the  modern  Menidhi , since  wt  know  that  the 
modem  Greeks  frequently  change  * into  p ; thns 
n*yrfA7j  is  also  pronounced 

26.  Lei  PS  yd  hi  um  (Atifitytor),  was  not  a demus, 
but  a fortress,  in  which  the  Alcmaeonidae  fortified 
themselves  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  but  was 
taken  by  the  Peisistratidae  after  defeating  the  oppo- 
site party.  (Herod,  v.  62;  comp.  Alhen.  xv.  p.  695.) 
We  have  already  seen  that  Herodotus  describes  it  as 
situated  above  Paeonia,  and  other  authorities  place 
it  above  Fames.  (SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  665; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  Ati^OSpior;  Hesych.,  Suid.  M A«*- 
\fa/Splv  fuixp.)  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
it  stood  on  the  southern  slopes  of  hit.  Fames,  so  as 
to  command  the  descent  into  the  Athenian  plain. 
Leake  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the 
site  of  the  Metdkhi  of  St.  Nicolas,  a small  monastery, 
situated  amidst  the  woods  of  the  upper  region  of 
Mount  Fames,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
to  the  north  of  Menidhi. 

27.  Ckpuiala  (K Itfnerid),  was  one  of  the  ancient 
twelve  cities  of  Cecrops,  and  continued  to  be  an 
important  demus  down  to  the  latest  times.  It  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  (A'trwta),  and  is  situated 
about  nine  miles  NE.  of  Alliens,  at  the  foot  of  Ml 
l’cnielicus,  nearly  opposite  Acliamae.  It  was  the 
favourite  summer  residence  of  H erodes*  Atticus,  who 
adorned  it  with  buildings,  gardens,  and  statues.  W« 
learn  from  modern  travellers  that  a fountain  of 
transparent  water,  and  groups  of  shady  trees,  still 
remain  here;  and  that  it  continues  to  be  a favourite 
residence  of  the  Athenians  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. (Strab.  ix.  397 ; Diog.  Laert.  iii.  41 ; Philostr. 
ViL  Soph.  ii.  1.  § 12;  Gell.  L 2,  xviiL  10;  Har- 
pocraL; Phot;  Wordsworth,  p.  227 ; Stephani,  Reite 
durch  Griechenland,  p.  1.) 

28.  Athmoxum  (*A Bpovov,  also  *A6po*la,  Har- 
pocrat. ; Steph.  B. ; Zonar. ; Suid. ; Bekker,  Anecd.  L 
p.  349),  situated  on  the  site  of  the  village  Marusi, 
which  is  a mile  and  a half  from  Kicisia  on  the  road 
to  Athens.  The  name  of  the  modem  village  las 
been  derived  from  Amarysia,  a surname  of  Artema, 
who  was  worshipped  under  this  designation  at  Ath- 
monum.  (Paus.  L 35.  § 5.)  An  inscription  found 
near  Marusi,  in  which  the  temcnos  of  this  goddess 
is  mentioned,  pats  the  matter  beyond  dispute,  (cywf 
'ApreptSos  rtpevovs  'Apa potriat,  Bdckh,  /user. 
n.  528.)  Athraonum  also  possessed  a very  ancient 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Urania.  (Paus.  L 14.  § 7.) 
The  inhabitants  of  this  demus  appear  to  hare  been 
considered  clever  wine-dresser*.  (Aristoph.  Poe. 
190.) 

29.  IrmsTiADAE  or  Hktiiaestiadak 

t idSat,  'H'pauoTidSai,  Steph.  B.;  Hesych.),  are  the 
names  of  one  deinns,  and  not  two  separate  demi,  as 
Leake  maintained.  Iphistiadae  appears  to  lure 
been  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  not  only  because 
it  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  inscriptions,  hot 
also  because  it  is  much  more  probable  that  a name 
formed  from  the  obscure  hero  Iphistius  should  hare 
been  converted  into  one  derived  from  the  god  He- 
phaestus, than  that  the  reverse  should  have  been 
the  case.  (Ross,  p.  74.)  Wo  learn  from  Plato's  will 
(Diog.  Laert  iii  41),  that  this  demus  contained  an 
Heraclcium  or  temple  of  Hercules,  which  has  pro- 
bably given  its  name  to  the  modern  village  of 
Arakli,  about  two  or  three  miles  westward  of 
Kivisia  and  Marusi.  Hence  Araklt  indicate*  the 
site  of  Iphistiadae,  as  Mansi  does  that  of  Atb- 
roonum. 
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30.  Eibewdae  (EiptoHku,  Steph.  B. ; Bekker, 
A need.  i.  p.  246),  west  or  south-west  of  Cephisia, 
and  adjacent  to  Iphistiada*.  (Diog.  Laert  iii.  41.) 

31.  PcXTSLB  (TUrrfari,  Steph.),  was  situated 
at  the  north -east  era  extremity  of  the  Athenian  plain, 
at  the  marble  quarries  of  Mt.  Brilessua,  which  was 
called  Mt.  Pentelicus  from  this  place.  [See  p.  322, 
a.]  The  fact  of  Pentele  being  a demus  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Stephan  us  alone,  and  has  not  yet 
been  confirmed  by  inscriptions. 

32.  Pai-ijcicw  (rioAA^ioi),  a celebrated  demus, 
frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  and  in  in- 
scriptions. From  the  mythical  story  of  the  war  of 
the  Pallantidae  against  Theseus,  we  learn  that  the 
derai  of  Pallene,  Gargettus,  and  Agnus  were  adja- 
cent. When  Pallas  was  marching  from  Sphettus  in 
the  Mesogaea  against  Athens,  he  placed  a body  of 
his  troops  in  ambush  at  Gargettus,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  two  sons,  who  were  ordered,  as  soon  as 
he  was  engaged  with  the  army  of  Theseus,  to  march 
rapidly  upon  Athens  and  take  the  city  by  surprise. 
But  the  stratagem  was  r wealed  to  Theseus  by  Leos 
of  Agnus,  the  herald  of  Pallas;  whereupon  Theseus 
cut  to  pieces  the  troops  at  Gargettus.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  a lasting  enmity  followed  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Pallene  and  Agnus.  (Plut.  The*. 
13;  Philocbor.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Ettrip.  Hippol.  35.) 
The  road  from  Sphettus  to  Athens  passed  through 
the  opening  between  Mt.  Pentelicus  and  Mt.  Hy- 
mettus.  in  this  situation,  on  the  SW.  side  of  l’en- 
telicus,  we  find  a small  village,  named  GariU,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gargettus. 
The  proximity  of  Pallene  and  Gargettus  is  indicated 
by  another  legend.  Pallene  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Athena;  and  we  are  told  that  Eurystheus 
was  buried  at  Gargettus  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  Pallcnis.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  377;  Steph.,  He- 
sych.  t.  v.  rapyijrrit ; *apoid*  mp$4tov  rioAAjj- 
vtbos,  Eurip.  Herod.  1031.)  We  know  further 
that  Pallene  lay  on  one  of  the  roads  from  the  city  to 
Marathon  (Herod,  i.  62);  and  as  the  most  conve- 
nient rood  for  warlike  operations  leads  to  Marathon 
around  the  southern  side  of  Pentelicus,  Ross  places 
Pallene  half  an  hour  south  of  Garito , between  the 
monastery  Hieraka  and  the  small  village  Charvati, 
at  the  spot  where  was  discovered  a celebrated  in- 
scription respecting  money  due  to  temples,  and  which 
was  probably  placed  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Pal- 
leuis.  (Bockh,  Inter,  n.  76.)  In  Hieraka  there 
was  also  found  the  Boustrophedon  inscription  of  Aria- 
tocles,  which  probably  also  came  from  the  same 
temple.  (Bockh,  n.  23.)  Leake  supposes  Pallene 
to  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  Hymettos,  immediately 
opposite  to  GariU  at  the  foot  of  Pentelicus,  and 
supposes  its  site  to  be  indicated  by  some  Hellenic 
ruins  of  considerable  extent  on  a height  which  is 
separated  only  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Hy- 
rnettus  by  the  main  road  into  the  Meaogaea.  “ This 
place  is  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  south-west- 
ward of  Garito,  near  two  small  churches,  in  one  of 
which  Mr.  Finlay  found  the  following  fragment; 
0EO+ANH2  nAAAvHNETI).  This  situation, 
where  the  roads  of  the  Mesogaea  necessarily  unite 
in  approaching  Athens,  is  sach  a point  as  would  be 
important,  and  often  occupied  in  military  operations; 
and  accordingly,  we  find  that  on  three  occasions  in 
the  early  history  of  Athens,  Pallene  was  the  scene 
uf  action;  first,  when  Eurystheoa  fought  against 
the  Athenians  and  Heracleidae;  again,  when  The- 
seus was  opposed  to  the  Pallantidae;  and  a third 
time  when  Peisiatratus  defeated  the  Alcmaeonidae.” 
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(Leake,  p.46.)  The  inscription,  however,  in  such 
a case,  is  not  derisive  evidence,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  [See  p.  325,  a.] 

Agnus  is  placed  by  Ross  in  the  hollow  which  lies 
between  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Hymettus  and 
Hieraka.  Leake,  on  the  other  hand,  fixes  it  at 
Markopulo , in  the  southern  part  of  the  Mesogaea, 
because  Mr.  Finlay  found  at  this  place  an  inscrip- 
tion, ....  v\Lth}s  ’Ayrownoi. 

33.  Gargettus  ( rapyjjnis , Steph.;  Heeych.; 
Phavor.;  Schol.  ad  Arutoph.  Therm.  905).  spoken  of 
above,  and  celebrated  as  the  demus  of  Epicurus. 

34.  Agnus  or  Hagnus  {’Ayrout  or  'A yvovs, 
Steph.;  Phryn.;  Hesych.;  Suid.),  also  spoken  of 
above. 

(d.)  East  of  Athens: — 

35.  Alopecb  (’AAttnrrirrj),  was  situated  only 
eleven  or  twelve  stadia  from  the  city  (Aesch.  c. 
Timarch.  p.  119,  Reiske),  and  not  far  from  Cyno- 
sarges.  (Herod,  v.  63.)  It  lay  consequently  east 
of  Athens,  near  the  modern  village  of  AmbeUkipo , 
between  Lycabettus  and  Ilissus.  It  possessed  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite  (Bfckh,  Inter,  n.  395),  and 
also,  apparently,  one  of  Hermaphroditus.  (Alcipbr. 
Ep.  iii.  37.)  There  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
building  in  the  church  at  AmbeUkipo,  which  Leake 
supposes  may  be  those  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite. 

(e.)  South  of  Athens : — 

36.  37.  Agkyle  (’AypvAVj,  'Apav\h,  ’Ay poi A if, 
Steph.;  Harpocrat. ; Said.;  Hesych.;  Zonar.;  Bek- 
ker,  A need.  i.  p.  332),  was  the  name  of  two  demi, 
an  upper  and  a lower  Agryle.  They  lay  imme- 
diately south  of  the  stadium  in  the  city.  (Har- 
pocrat. s.  v.  ’ApbryrrSs.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  district  of  Agree  in  the  city  belonged  to  one  of 
these  demL  [See  p.  302,  b.] 

38.  Halim  us  ('AAiftovr,  Harpocrat. ; Said.  ; 
Steph.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  376;  SchoL  ad  Ari- 
itoph.  At.  498),  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
rd  &Ai pa,  sea- weeds  (Etym.  M.  «.  r.),  was  situated 
on  the  coast  between  Phalerum  and  Aexone  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  398),  at  the  distance  of  35  stadia  from  the 
city  (Dem.  c.  Eubulid . p.  1302),  with  temples  of 
Demeter  and  Core  (Paus.  i.  81.  § 1),  and  of  Her- 
cules. (Dem.  pp.  1314,  1319.)  Hence  Leake 
places  it  at  C.  Kallimdkhi , at  the  back  of  which 
rises  a small  but  conspicuous  hill,  crowned  with  a 
church  of  St  Cosmos.  Halimus  was  the  demus  of 
Thucydides  the  historian. 

38*.  Aexone  (Ai£»Kif,  Harpocrat. ; Suid. ; Zonar.; 
Steph.;  Bekker,  Anted,  i.  p.  358;  Xen.  HtlL  ii.  4. 

26),  situated  on  the  coast  south  of  Halimus  (Strab. 

c.),  probably  near  the  promontory  of  Colias.  [Re- 
specting the  position  of  Colias,  see  p.305,b.]  Aexone 
was  celebrated  for  its  fisheries.  (Athen.  viL  p.  325; 
Heeych.,  Zonar.,  Suid.,  s.  v.  Al^wvi^a  rplyK-qr.') 

39.  Halak  Akxonides  ('AAal  A a 
little  south  of  the  preceding,  derived  its  name  from 
its  salt-works.  (Strab.  I c. ; Steph.)  M They  oc- 
cupy a level  behind  a cape  called  Aghik,  where  are 
found  numerous  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  and 
among  them  a lion  in  white  marble.”  (Leake.) 

B.  The  Eleusinian  or  Thriasian  Plain. 

The  celebrated  Sacred  Way  fltpk  ’OSks),  lead- 
ing from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  demands  a few  words. 
It  was  the  road  along  which  the  solemn  procession 
in  the  Eleusinian  festival  travelled  every  year  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis.  It  was  lined  on  either  side  with 
numerous  monuments.  ( Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Elen- 
tinia .)  This  rood,  with  its  monuments,  is  described 
T 4 
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at  some  length  by  Pausanias  (i.  36 — 38),  and  was 
the  subject  of  a special  work  by  Polemon,  which  is 
unfortunately  lost.  (Ilarpocrat.  a.  v.  T *pa  'Oddf.) 

It  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  that  there  were 
prdbably  two  roads  leading  from  Athens,  to  each  of 
which  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Way  was  given,  one 
issuing  from  the  gate  called  Dipylum,  and  the  other 
from  the  Sacred  Gate,  and  that  these  two  roads 
united  shortly  after  quitting  Athens,  and  formed 
the  one  Sacred  Way.  [Athexae,  p.  263,  a ] 

Pausauias,  in  his  journey  along  the  Sacred  Way, 
left  Athens  by  Dipylum.  The  first  monument, 
which  was  immediately  outside  this  gate,  was  that 
of  the  herald  Antbemocritus.  Next  came  the  tomb 
of  Molossus,  and  then  the  place  Scirum,  already 
described.  [See  above,  No.  18.]  After  some  mo- 
numents mentioned  by  Pausanias  there  was  the 
demus  Laciadae  [see  No.  19],  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Cephi&sus  was  crossed  by  a bridge,  which 
Pausanias  has  omitted  to  mention,  but  which  is  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  initiated  assailed 
passengers  with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  hence 
called  yt<pvpinuoi.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  400;  Suid.  s.v. 
r*<pvpifa v ; Hesych.  a.  v.  rttpvpioral.)  After  cross- 
ing the  Cephi&sus,  Pausanias  describes  several  other 
monuments,  of  which  he  specifies  two  as  the  most 
remarkable  for  magnitude  and  ornament,  one  of  a 
Rhodian  who  dwelt  at  Atheas,  and  the  other  built 
by  Harpalus  in  honour  of  his  wife  Pythionice.  The 
latter,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  was  situated  at  the 
demus  Ilcrmus.  [Sec  above,  No.  15.J 

The  next  most  important  object  on  the  road  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo  au  Mount  Poecilum,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  marked  by  a church  of  St.  Elias.  In 
one  of  the  walls  of  this  church  there  were  formerly 
throe  fluted  Ionic  columns,  which  were  removed  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  in  1801  : the  capitals  of  these 
columns,  a base,  and  a part  of  one  ot  the  shafts,  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  situated  in  the 
principal  pass  between  the  Eleusinian  and  Thriasian 
plains.  This  pass  is  now  called  Dhafni;  at  its 
summit  is  a convent  of  the  same  name.  [See  p. 
322,  a.]  Beyond  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  a temple 
of  Aphrodite,  of  which  the  foundations  are  found  at 
a distance  of  less  than  a mile  from  Dhafni.  That 
these  foundations  are  those  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Aphrodite  appears  from  the  fact  that  doves  of  white 
marble  have  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 
and  that  in  the  inscriptions  still  visible  under  the 
niches  the  words  ♦lAp  'AtppoSlrrj  may  be  read.  This 
was  the  Philaemn  or  the  temple  of  Phila  Aphrodite, 
built  by  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  in  honour  of  his  wife  Phila  ( Athen.  vii.  pp.  254, 
a.  255,  c.);  but  Pausanias,  whose  pious  feelings 
were  shocked  by  such  a profanation,  calls  it  simply 
a temple  of  Aphrodite.  Pausanias  says  that  before 
the  temple  was  “a  wall  of  rude  stones  worthy  of 
observation,”  of  which,  according  to  Leake,  the  re- 
mains may  still  be  seen ; the  stones  have  an  appear- 
ance of  remote  antiquity,  resembling  the  irregular 
masses  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pass  close  to  the  sea  were 
the  Kiieiti  ('P«ito(),  or  salt-springs,  which  formed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians  at 
the  time  of  the  twelve  cities.  u The  same  copious 
springs  are  still  to  be  observed  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Aegaleos;  but  tbe  water,  instead  of  being  picrmitted 
to  take  its  natural  course  to  the  sea,  is  now  collected 
into  an  artificial  reservoir,  formed  by  a stone  wall 
towards  tbe  road.  This  work  has  been  constructed 
lor  the  purpose  of  turning  two  mills,  below  which 
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the  two  streams  cross  the  Sacred  Way  into  the  sea." 
(Leake.) 

Half  a mile  beyond  the  Rbeiti,  where  the  rood  to 
Eleuthcrae  branches  off  to  the  right,  was  the  Tomb 
of  Strato,  situated  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road.  There  are  still  mins  of  this  monument  with 
an  inscription,  from  which  we  learn  its  object ; but 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  Way  then 
ran  along  the  low  ground  on  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
crossed  the  Eleusinian  Cephissua,  and  shortly  after- 
wards reached  Eleusis.  Leake  found  traces  of  the 
ancient  causeway  in  several  places  in  the  Eleusinian 
plain,  but  more  recent  travellers  relate  that  they 
have  now  disappeared.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.)  Re- 
specting the  Sacred  Way  in  general,  see  Leake, 
p.  134,  and  Prcller,  Dt  Via  Sacra  Kleuainia,  Dor- 
pat.  1841. 

40.  Eleusis  (’EA«i«rfr),  is  noticed  separately. 
[Eleusis.] 

41.  Thria  (0pfa),  an  important  deoras,  from 
which  tbe  Eleusinian  plain,  or,  at  all  events,  the  cen- 
tral or  eastern  part  of  it,  was  called  the  Thriasian 
Plain.  When  Attica  was  invaded  from  the  west, 
the  Thriasian  Plain  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  tbe 
ravages  of  the  enemy.  (Bpidoio*  vt&lor,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  395;  Herod,  ix.  7 ; Time.  i.  114,  ii.  19.)  A 
portion  of  the  Eleusinian  plain  was  also  called  the 
Rharian  Plain  (Pdpioy,  Horn.  Hymn.  Cer.  450)  is 
ancient  times,  but  its  site  is  unknown. 

The  territory  of  Thria  appears  to  hare  been  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  salt-springs  Rbeiti,  since  tbe 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Phila  is  said  to  hare  been  in 
Thria.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  255,  c.)  Thria  is  pilaceri  by 
Leake  at  a height  called  Magula , on  the  Eleusinian 
Cepliissus,  about  three  miles  above  Eleusis,  but  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  stood  upxm  the  coast 
somewhere  between  Eleusis  and  the  promontory 
Amphialc  (tlra  [after  Eleusis]  rb  Spiacrtor  r*5io* 
koI  6pu>n ifws  aiytaXbs  kou  dq/Aor  tW  rj  tuepa  if 
'AptylaAij,  Strab.  L c.).  Fiedler  mentions  the  ruins 
of  a demus,  probably  Thria,  situated  on  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  scarcely  ten  minutes  after  leaving 
the  piass  of  Dhafni.  (Fiedler,  Raise,  &c.  voL  L p.  81.) 

42.  Icarla  (’Inapla),  the  demus,  in  which  Ica- 
rius  received  Dionysus,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
making  wine.  (For  the  legend,  see  Diet  of  Biogr. 
and  Myth.,  art.  Icariua ) The  position  of  this 
demus  and  of  Mount  Icarios  (Plin.  iv.  7.  a 11) 
has  been  variously  fixed  by  modem  scholars.  Leal? 
has  identified  lean  us  with  Mount  Argaliki,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Marathonian  plain,  since  I can  us  is 
said  by  Statius  ( Theb . xi.  644)  to  ha\-e  been  slain 
in  the  Marathonian  forest.  But,  as  Ross  has  ob- 
served, Marathonian  is  here  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
Attican ; and  the  argument  derived  from  this  p«ai*- 
sage  of  Statius  is  eutirely  overthrown  by  another 
passage  of  the  same  poet,  in  which  tbe  abodes  of 
Icarius  and  of  Ccleus  (i.  e.  Icaria  and  Eleusis)  and 
Melaenae  are  mentioned  together  as  three  adjacent 
places.  (“  Icarii  Ccieique  dooms  viridesque  Mr- 
laenae,”  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  619.)  Roes,  with  greater 
probability,  places  Icaria  in  tbe  west  of  Attica,  be- 
cause all  the  legends  respecting  the  introduction  >4 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  into  Attica  represent  it  *» 
coming  from  Thebes  by  way  of  Eleuthcrae,  and  be- 
cause the  Parian  chronicle  represents  men  from 
Icaria  as  iastituting  the  first  chums  at  Athens, 
while  the  invention  of  comedy  is  assigned  to  tbe 
Megarian  Susarion.  From  the  latter  circumstance, 
Ross  conjectures  that  Icaria  was  near  the  frontiers 
of  Megara ; and  he  supposes  that  the  range  of  mouu- 
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tains,  separating  the  Megan  tin  and  Eleusinian 
plains,  and  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  the 
Kerata  or  the  Homs,  to  which  no  ancient  name  has 
been  hitherto  assigned,  was  Mount  lean  us.  (Ross, 
P-73.) 

43.  Oenoe  (OivJtf),  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  a demos  erf  the  same  name  in  the  Marathonian 
Plain,  was  situated  upon  the  confines  of  Boootia  and 
Attica,  near  EJeutherae,  and  upon  the  regular  road 
to  Plataea  and  Thebes.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  375;  Herod, 
v.  "4;  Time.  ii.  18;  Diod.  iv.  60.)  Hysiae  and 
Oenoe  are  mentioned  as  the  frontier  dcnii  of  Attica 
in  b.c.  507,  when  they  were  both  taken  by  the 
Boeotians.  (Herod.  1.  c.)  From  this  time  Hysiae 
continued  to  be  a Boeotian  town ; but  Ocnoe  was 
recovered  by  the  Athenians,  and  was  fortified  by 
them  before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (Thuc.  L c.)  In  b.  c.  4 1 1 the  Boeotians  again 
obtained  possession  of  Oenue  (Thuc.  viii.  98);  but 
it  must  have  been  recovered  a second  time  by  the 
Athenians,  as  it  continues  to  be  mentioned  as  an 
Attic  demus  down  to  the  latest  times.  Oenoe  was 
situated  on  the  Pythian  Way,  so  called  because  it  led 
from  Athens  to  Delphi  (Strab.  ix.  p.  422):  this  road 
apparently  branched  off  from  the  Sacred  Way  to 
tleusis,  near  the  tomb  of  Strato.  Near  Oenoe  was 
a Pythium,  or  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sanctity  of  which  Ocnoe  obtained  the 
epithet  of  the  Sacred.  (Liban.  Declam.  16,  in  Dem. 
ApoL  L p.  451.)  This  Pythium  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Xisu.%  when  Attica  and  the  Megaria  were  divided 
between  the  four  sons  of  Pandion.  (Strab.  ix. 
p392.) 

At  the  NW.  extremity  of  Attica  there  is  a narrow 
pass  through  Mount  Cithaeron,  through  which  ran 
the  road  from  Thebes  and  Plataeae  to  Eleusis.  This 
pass  was  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the 
Three  Heads,  as  the  Boeotians  called  it,  or  the  Oak’s 
Heads,  according  to  the  Athenians.  (Herod,  ix.  38.) 
On  the  Attic  side  this  pass  was  guarded  by  a strong 
fortress,  of  which  the  ruins  form  a conspicuous  ob- 
ject, on  the  summit  of  a height,  to  the  left  of  the 
road.  They  now  bear  the  name  of  Ghyfto-kastro,  or 
gipsy  castle,  a name  frequently  given  to  such  build  • 
ings  among  the  modem  Greeks.  Leake  supposes 
these  ruins  to  be  those  of  Oenoe,  and  that  Elku- 
thf.rae  was  situated  at  Afyupoli , about  four  miles 
to  the  south-eastward  of  Ghyfto-hutro.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  hypothesis  is,  that  Eleutherae  was  origi- 
nally a member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  which 
voluntarily  joined  the  Athenians,  and  never  became 
an  Athenian  demos,  and  that  hence  it  is  improbable 
that  Oenoe,  which  was  always  an  Attic  demus,  lay 
between  Plataeae  and  Eleutherae.  To  this  Leake 
replies, that, on  examining  the  ruins  of  Ghyftd-kastro , 
its  position  and  dimensions  evidently  show  that  it 
was  a fortress,  not  a town,  being  only  700  or  800 
yards  in  circumference,  and  standing  upon  a strong 
height,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  whereas  Afyupoli 
has  every  apjjearancc  of  having  been  a town,  with  an 
acropolis  placed  as  usual  on  the  edge  of  a valley. 
(Respecting  Eleutherae,  see  Paus.  L 38.  § 8;  Xen. 
Hell  v.  4.  § 14;  Strab.  viii.  p.  375,  ix.  p.  412; 
Plut.  The*.  29;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 
The  position  of  these  places  cannot  be  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty; but  we  tliink  Leake's  opinion  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  probable.  MfUler,  Kiepert,  and 
others  suppose  the  ruins  of  Ghyflo-kattro  to  be 
those  of  Pan  actum,  described  by  Thucydides  at  a 
fortress  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  confines  of  Bueotia, 


which  was  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians  in  b.c.  420, 
and  subsequently  destroyed  by  them.  (Thuc.  v.  3, 
42;  comp.  Paus.  i.  25.  § 6;  Dem.  de  Fats.  Leg. 
p.  446 ; Steph.  B.)  Leake  places  P&nactum  on  tho 
Boeotian  side  of  the  pass  of  Phyle;  but  Ross  thinks 
that  he  has  discovered  its  ruins  in  the  plain  of 
Eleutherae,  west  of  Sharia.  Ross,  moreover,  thinks 
that  Eleutherae  stood  to  the  east  of  Ghyfto-kastro , 
near  the  convent  of  St.  Meletius,  where  are  ruins  of 
! an  ancient  place;  while  other  modem  writers  sup- 
pose Eleutherae  to  have  stood  more  to  the  west,  near 
the  modem  village  of  Kundara. 

44.  Eleutherae  (’EAtutopal),  not  a demus. 
i Respecting  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

45.  Panactum  (ndvairro*'),  a fortress,  also  not 
a demus.  Respecting  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

46.  Mklaknak  (McAaivm),  a fortified  demus, 
on  the  frontier  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  celebrated  hi 
Attic  mythology  as  the  place  for  which  Melanthus 
and  Xanthus  fought.  It  was  sometimes  called 
Celaenac.  (Polyaen.  i.  19 ; Callim.  ap.  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  Mf\aive?s ; Schnl.  ad  Aristoph.  Acham.  146, 
Pae.  890  ; Suid.  8.  v.  ’A warovpta,  KcAaimi.) 

| I .cake  supposes  the  ruins  near  the  convent  of  St. 
Meletius,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  to  be  those 
of  Melacnae,  and  remarks  that  the  groves  and  foun- 
tains, which  maintain  the  verdure  of  this  spot,  ac- 
cord with  the  epithet  bestowed  by  the  Latin  poet 
upon  the  place  (viridesque  Mclaenae,  Stat.  Theb.  xii. 
619.). 

47.  Drymus  (Apujudj),  a fortress,  not  a demus, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  of  uncertain  site. 
(Dem.  de  Fal*.  Leg.  p.  446;  Hesych.;  Harpocrat.) 

G.  The  Demi  of  Diackia  and  Mount  Paknes. 

48.  Phyle  (*oA^),  still  called  Fili,  a strong 
fortress,  stands  on  a steep  rock,  commanding  the 
narrow  pass  across  Mt.  Parries,  through  which  runs 
the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to  Athens, past  Achamae. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  pass  was  the  territory  of 

i Tanagra.  Phyle  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  more 
I than  120  studia  from  Athens  (Psephisma,  ap.  Dem. 

de  Cor.  p.  238),  not  100  stadia,  as  Diodorus  states 
I (xiv.  32),  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  Athenian 
fortresses  on  the  Boeotian  frontier.  The  precipitous 
rock  ujion  which  it  stands  can  only  be  approached 
! by  a ridge  on  the  eastern  side.  It  is  memorable  in 
history  as  the  place  beized  by  Thrasybulns  and  the 
\ Athenian  exiles  in  b.c.  404,  and  from  which  they 
* commenced  their  operations  against  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  The  height  of  Phyle  commands  a mag- 
| nificent  view  of  the  wholo  Athenian  plain,  of  the 
! city  itself,  of  Mt.  Hymettus,  and  the  Saronic  Gulf. 
I*  (Xen.  IltlL  ii.  4.  § 2,  seq. ; Diod.  L c. ; Nep.  Thrxuyb. 

2 ; Strab.  ix.  pp.  396,  404.)  In  Phyle  there  was 
1 a building  called  the  Daphnephoreion,  containing  a 
' picture,  which  represented  the  Thargelia.  (Athcn. 
x.  p.  424,  f.) 

49.  Harm  A ("Afyia),  a fortress,  but  not  a demus, 
near  Phyle,  situated  on  a height  visible  from  Athens. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  404;  Eustath.  ad  II.  ii.  499.)  Leake 
places  it  above  Phyle,  towards  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  and  to  the  left  of  the  modem  road,  where  the 
ruins  of  a fortress  are  visible ; but  other  writers  place 
it  south-east  of  Phyle. 

50.  C li asti Els  (XcuTTim),  a demus,  mentioned 
only  by  Hesychius  (*.  v.) ; but  in  consequence  of  the 
similarity  of  name,  it  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  Khaseid,  the  largest  village  in  Attica, 
which  is  the  first  place  met  with  on  descending  the 

' puss  of  Phyle  towards  Athens. 
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31.  Decbleia  (A«ic«A*ta)  was  situated  near  the 
entrance  of  the  eastern  pass  across  Mount  Parnes, which 
leads  from  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Athenian 
plain  to  Oropus,  and  from  thence  both  to  Tanagra 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Delium  and  Chalcis  on  the 
other.  It  was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Attica.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397.)  It  was  situated  about 
120  stadia  from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia:  it  was  visible  from  Athens, 
and  from  its  heights  also  might  be  seen  the  ships 
entering  the  harbour  of  Peiraecus.  (Thuc.  vii.  19; 
Xen.  Bell  i.  1.  § 25.)  It  was  by  the  pass  of  De- 
cel  eia  that  Mardonius  retreated  from  Athens  into 
Boeotia  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae  (Herod,  ix.  1 5); 
and  it  was  by  the  same  road  that  the  grain  was 
carried  from  Euboea  through  Oropus  into  Attica. 
(Thuc.  vii.  28.)  In  b.c.413  Dooeleia  was  occupied 
•nd  fortified  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Agis, 
who  kept  possession  of  the  place  till  the  end  of  the 
war;  and  from  the  command  which  they  thus  ob- 
tained of  the  Athenian  plain,  they  prevented  them 
from  cultivating  the  neighbouring  land,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  bring  the  corn  from  Euboea  round 
Cape  Sunium.  (Thuc.  ii.  27,  28.)  The  pass  of 
Decelcia  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Tatty.  Near  the 
village  of  this  name  there  is  a peaked  height,  which 
is  a conspicuous  object  from  the  Acropolis : the 
exact  site  of  the  deraus  is  probably  marked  by  a 
fountain,  near  which  are  many  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Leake.) 

52.  Obum  Dkcklbicum  (O lov  AcfftAcucdi'),  of ' 
unknown  site,  but  near  Dccclcia,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Oeum  Cerameicum.  (Harpocrat. ; 
Suid.)  [No.  17.] 

53.  Sphejsdalk  (2$>«rWA»j),  a demus,  at  which 
Mardonius  halted  on  his  route  from  Decclcia  to  Ta- 
nagra. (Herod,  ix.  15;  Steph.;  Hesych.)  “Hence 
it  appears  to  have  stood  not  far  from  the  church  of 
A to  MerJcurio , which  now  gives  name  to  the  pass 
leading  from  Dccclcia  through  the  ridges  of  Parues 
into  the  extremity  of  the  Tanagraean  plain.  But 
as  there  is  no  station  in  the  pass  where  space  can 
he  found  for  a demus,  it  stood  probably  at  Malukdta , 
in  a plain  where  some  copious  sources  unite  to  form 
the  torrent,  which  joins  the  sea  one  mile  and  a half 
east  of  the  Skala  of  Apostdlus.”  (Leake.)  In  the 
territory  of  Spbendale  there  was  a hill,  named  Hya- 
cinthus.  (Suid.  i.v.  Tlapdtyoi,  where  2<pty6aAtwy 
should  be  read  instead  of  2<pry&oylv y.) 

54.  Oropus  ('flpanrdf),  was  originally  a Boeotian 
town,  and  though  afterwards  included  in  Attica,  was 
not  an  Attic  demos.  This  place,  together  with  its 
harbour  Delphinium,  and  Ainphiaraeium,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  is  spoken  of  separately.  [Ouorus.] 

55.  Psaphis  (Ya^lj),  originally  a town  of  the 
Oropia,  but  subsequently  an  Attic  demus,  lay  be- 
tween Oropus  and  Brauron,  anil  was  the  last  demus 
in  the  north-eastern  district  of  Attica.  (Strab.  ix.  : 
p.  399.) 

56.  Rhamxus  ('Po/mms),  south  of  Psaphis,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euripas,  requires  a separate  notice 
on  account  of  its  celebrated  temples.  [Phams us.] 

57.  Apiudna  (,'A$»i8i'a),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient cities  of  Attica,  Lay  between  Decelcia  and 
Khamnus.  It  is  also  spoken  of  separately. 

58,59,60.  Titacidab  (Trraici'3tu),  Perriiidak 
(TlttfiSax),  and  Thyrgoxidak  (0vpyuyl5tu),  were 
probably  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aphidna.  These 
three  demi,  together  with  Aphidna,  are  said  to  have 
been  removed  from  the  Aeantis  to  another  tribe. 
(Harpocr.  t.  v.  Bvpywyiiat.)  Perrhidao  is  described 


as  a demus  in  Aphidna  (Hesych.  Phavar.  &f)fun  b 
'AtplSvcus) ; and  that  Titacidae  was  in  the  same 
locality  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of  the  capture 
of  Aphidna  by  the  Dioscuri  in  consequence  of  the 
treachery  of  Titacus.  (Herod,  ix.  73;  Steph.  a v. 
Tircucftoi.) 

61.  Trinkmkia  (Tptvf/teia),  at  which  one  of  the 
minor  branches  of  the  Cephissus  takes  its  rise,  and 
therefore  probably  situated  at  the  modern  village  of 
Buydti.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  400 ; Steph.  B.  t.  r.) 

62,  63,  64, 65.  Makathox  (M apaStiy),  Proba- 
ldcthus  (Ilpo^dAiySoi),  Tricokythus  (TpucOp*- 
6or),  and  Okxoe  (Oly&rj),  four  demi  situated  ix 
the  small  plain  open  to  the  sea  between  Ml  Parses 
and  ML  Pentelicus,  originally  formed  the  Tetrapolis, 
one  of  the  twelve  ancient  divisions  of  Attica.  The 
whole  district  waa  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  Marathon,  under  which  it  is  described  in  this 
work.  [Makathox.] 

66.  Epacria  (’E iroxpla),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient districts  of  Attica  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397),  and 
subsequently,  os  appears  from  an  inscription,  s 
demus  near  I’lotheia  and  Halae  Arapbenidea 
(Bockh,  Inter.  No.  82.)  As  the  name  of  a district, 
it  was  probably  synonymous  with  Diacria.  (Etyrc. 
M.  ‘Ewatcpla;  Steph.  J.ripaxticu.')  An  ancient 
grammarian  describes  the  district  of  Epacria  as 
bordering  upon  that  of  the  Tetrapolis  of  Slarathon. 
(Bekker,  Anted.  L p.  259.)  Finlay  and  Leaks 
place  the  town  of  this  name  at  Pikt-rmi,  upon  the 
south-eastern  heights  of  Pentelicus,  “ where  a strong 
position  on  a perennial  stream,  added  to  some  ves- 
tiges of  buildings,  and  several  inscriptions,  are  proofs 
of  an  Hellenic  site.'’ 

67.  Skmachidae  (2tj>u»x«5cu),  described  bj 
Philochorus  (ap.  Steph.  t.  r.)  as  a demus  in  the 
district  of  Epacria,  but  its  exact  site  is  uncertain. 
(Hesych.;  Phot) 

68.  Plothkia  (nAi&fcia)  appears  to  hare  be- 
longed to  the  district  of  Epacria,  and  to  have  beeu 
not  far  from  Halae  Araphenides.  (Harpocr.;  Said.; 
Steph.;  Phot;  Bockh,  Inter.  No.  82.) 

69.  70.  Pueoaea  (4>rry«ua),  the  name  of  tw» 
deini  of  uncertain  site.  (Steph.;  Harpocr.;  Said.; 
Etym.  M.;  Phot.;  Hesych.)  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Stephanus  speaks  of  one  of  these  d«m, 
under  the  name  of  Phegeus,  when  he  describes 
Halae  Araphenides  as  lying  between  Phegeus  near 
Marathon  and  Brauron.  (Steph.  i.  r.  'AAai.) 

71.  HECALE  ('EkoAtj),  probably  near  Marathon, 
since  this  demus  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  a woman  who  hospitably  received  Those  us  into 
her  house,  when  he  had  set  out  to  attack:  the  Mara- 
thon inn  bull,  which  was  ravaging  the  Tetrapolis. 
It  contained  a sanctuary  of  Zeus  Hccaleiux.  (Phi- 
lochor.  ap.  PluL  Thet.  14;  Suid.  t.  rr.  'E*t 4\ij,  K«e- 
Ata'y,  ’EiraoAia;  Steph.  t.  rr.  'EwaA?/.  ’laris,  Tp*- 
ytfifit;  SchoL  ad  Ariatoph.  Acham . 127.) 

72.  Elaeub  (’EAaxoi/s,  Steph.;  Bekker,  A need. 
i.  p.  249),  of  uncertain  site,  but  placed  by  Leake  at 
Liosia,  a village  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Aphidna, 
because  he  considers  this  name  a corruption  of 
Elaeus ; but  this  is  not  probable. 

D.  The  Demi  or  Paralia  axd  Mesooaea. 

Mount  Hymettus,  which  bounded  the  Athenian 
plain  on  the  south,  terminated  in  the  promontory  ci 
Zoster  (Zwcrrnp),  opposite  to  which  waa  a 
island  called  Phaura  (♦avpa).  At  Zoster,  upeti 
the  sea,  stood  four  altars,  sacred  respectively  to 
Athena,  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Leto.  (Strab!  ix 
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p.398;  Pans.  L 31.  § 1;  Steph.  a.  v.  Ze#mfp .) 
“ The  hill  of  Zoster  terminates  in  three  capes ; that 
in  the  middle  is  a low  peninsula,  which  shelters  in 
the  west  a deep  inlet  called  VtUiaameni.''  (Leake.) 
The  island  Fhaura  is  now  called  Fie ra  or  Flcga. 

73.  Anagyrus  (’Arayvpoi/s),  situated  on  the 
western  coast,  a little  north  of  the  promontory  Zoster, 
on  the  site  of  the  modern  Vari.  [Anagybus.] 

74.  Chollkidak  (XoAAeUku,  XoAAiScu,  Har- 
pocr.;  Said.;  Steph.;  SchoL  ad  Ariatoph.  Acham. 
404),  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  Nym- 
phaeum,  or  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  situated  at  the 
southern  end  of  Ml  Hymettua,  and  about  three  miles 
from  Vdri  by  the  road.  From  the  inscriptions  in  this 
cave,  we  learn  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  nymphs 
and  the  other  rustic  deities  by  Archedemus  of 
Pherae  (not  Therae,  as  is  stated  by  some  modern 
writers),  who  bad  been  enrolled  in  the  demos  of  Choi* 
lcidae.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  grotto  was,  in 
all  probability,  situated  in  this  demus.  A full  and 
interesting  description  of  the  grotto  is  given  by 
Wordsworth  (p.  192,  seq.;  comp.  Leake,  p.  57.). 

75.  Thorak  (©opal),  a little  south  of  Anagyrus. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.398;  Haqxxrr.;  Steph.;  Etym.  M.) 

76.  77.  Lamitra  (Aa^wrpo,  in  inscr.;  Ada*  pa, 
in  Strab.  Ac.),  the  name  of  two  demi,  Upper  Lamptra 
(Aipwrpa  ir a$vr«p$fv\  and  Lower  or  Maritime 
Lamptra  (A dprrpa  iratvtpQw  or  trapdkios').  These 
places  were  betw  een  Anagyrus,  Thorac,  and  Aegilia. 
(Strab.  L c.)  Upper  Lamptra  was  probably  situ- 
ated at  Lamorikd,  a village  between  three  and  four 
miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Mt  Hymettua;  and  Lower  Lamptra  on  the  coast 
At  Lamptra  the  grave  of  Cranaus  was  shown. 
(Pans.  i.  31.  § 2;  Steph.;  Hesych.;  Harpocr.;  Said.; 
Phot) 

78.  Aegilla  (AryiA/a),  south  of  Lamptra,  spoken 
of  »eporatdy.  [Aeoilla.] 

79.  Anai*uly8TUS  ('AvthpAoo'Toj),  now  called 
AnOegao,  situated  between  the  promontories  of  As- 
typabu-a  and  Sunium,  a little  south  of  the  former. 
It  is  also  spoken  of  separately.  [Anaphlystus.] 
Opposite  the  promontory  of  Astypalaea  is  a small 
island,  now  called  Lagoniai  or  Lugvaaa,  in  ancient 
times  Elkussa  (’EAsowroa,  Strab.  /.  c.).  Astypa- 
laea and  Zoster  were  the  two  chief  promontories  on 
the  western  coast  of  Attica. 

Strabo  (/.  c.)  speaks  of  a Paneium  (napfio*), 
or  Grotto  of  Fan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ana- 
phlystus.  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  os  the  very  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  cavern  above  ML  Elymbo  in  the 
Pandian  range,  of  which  the  western  portion  bears 
the  name  of  Pani. 

80.  Azknia.  (’A Cnna),  the  only  demus  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (/.  c.)  between  Anaphly-stu*  and  Su- 
nium.  (Harpocr.;  Hesych.;  Steph.;  Bekker,  A need. 
i.  p.  348.)  It  was  probably  situated  in  the  bay  of 
which  Sunium  forms  the  eastern  cape.  Opposite 
this  bay  is  a small  island,  now  called  Gaidharwiisi, 
formerly  the  Island  or  Rampart  of  Patrodus  (Ila- 
t poit\ou  or  *V*°*)t  because  a fortress  was  built 
upon  it  by  Patroclus,  who  commanded  on  one  occa- 
sion the  ships  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  (Strab. 
L c.;  1‘aus.  L 1 . § 1 ; Steph.  a.  v.  UarpoKAou  ktjooi.) 
Ton  miles  to  the  south  of  this  island,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Saronic  gulf,  is  Belbina,  now  St.  George,  which 
wa»  reckoned  to  belong  to  Peloponnesus,  though  it 
was  nearer  the  coast  of  Attica.  [Bklbina.] 

81.  Sunium  (lovfiov),  situated  on  the  southern 
promontory  of  Attica,  which  was  also  called  Sunium, 
now  t ape  Kolvnuea , frtftn  the  columns  of  the  ruined 
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temple  on  its  summit,  is  noticed  separately.  [Su- 
nium.]  Northward  off  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
and  stretching  from  Anaphlystus  on  the  west  coast 
to  Thoricus  on  the  east  coast,  was  Mt  Laurium, 
which  contained  the  celebrated  silver  mines.  [Lau- 
rium.] 

82.  Thoricu8  (8opi#b»),  north  of  Sunium  on 
the  east  coast,  was  a place  of  importance,  and  also 
requires  a separate  notice.  [Thoricus.]  Midway 
between  Sunium  and  Thoricus  was  the  harbour  Pa- 
nokmus  (ncU'op^oj,  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 8),  now  named 
Panorimo.  Parallel  to  the  east  coast,  and  extend- 
ing from  Sunium  to  Thoricus,  stretches  the  long 
narrow  island,  called  Macris  or  Helena.  [Helena.] 

83,  84.  Aulon  (A&A uv)  and  Maroneia  (Mo- 
pwvtia'),  two  small  places  of  uncertain  site,  not  demi, 
in  the  mining  district  of  Mt.  Laurium.  [Laurium.] 

85.  Besa  (Brj<ra),  situated  in  the  mining  district, 
midway  between  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricus  (Xen. 
Veet.  4.  §§  43,  44),  and  300  stadia  from  Athens. 
(Uaeus,  de  Pyrrh.  Her.  p.  40,  Steph.).  Xenophon 
(/.  c.)  recommended  the  erection  of  a fortress  at 
Besa,  which  would  thus  connect  the  two  fortresses 
situated  respectively  at  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricus. 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  426)  says  that  the  name  of  this  demus 
was  written  with  one  *,  which  is  confirmed  by  in- 
scriptions. 

86.  Amphitrope  (’A^pirpbir^),  north  of  Besa 
and  in  the  district  of  the  mines,  placed  by  Stuart  at 
Metropiati.  (Bbckh,  Inacr.  No.  162;  Steph.; 
Hesych.) 

87.  88.  Potamus  (norofuls  or  norafiof),  the 
name  of  two  demi,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
quoted  by  Ross  (p.  92),  though  apparently  only  one 
place.  It  lay  on  the  east  coast  north  of  Thoricus, 
and  was  once  a populous  place:  it  was  celebrated  as 
containing  the  sepulchre  of  Ion.  (Strab.  ix.  pp. 
398,  399;  Paus.  i.  31.  § 2,  vii.  i.  § 2;  Plin.  iv. 
7.  s.  11;  Suid. ; Harpocr.)  Its  harbour  was  pro- 
bably the  modem  Dhaakolid ; and  the  demus  itselr 
is  placed  by  Leake  at  the  ruins  named  Palebkaatro 
or  ErreAkaatro,  situated  on  a height  surrounded  by 
torrents  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Dhaakalio , 
a little  to  the  south  of  the  village  Dardheza.  The 
port  Dhaakalio  was  probably,  as  Leake  observes,  the 
one  which  received  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  b.  c. 
411.  (Thuc.  viii.  95.) 

89.  Prasiae  (Ilpaai'ai),  on  the  east  coast,  be- 
tween Potamus  and  Steiria,  with  an  excellent 
harbour,  from  which  the  Theoria  or  sacred  pro- 
cession used  to  sail.  Here  was  a temple  of 
Apollo,  and  also  the  tomb  of  Erysichthon,  who 
died  at  th»  place  on  his  return  from  Delos. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Pans.  i.  31.  § 2;  Thuc.  viii. 
95;  Liv.  xxxi.  45.)  The  ruins  of  the  demus  are 
seen  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  bay.  The 
harbour,  now  called  Porto  Rafii , is  the  best  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  and  is  both  deep  and  capa- 
cious. The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  breadth ; and  in  the  centre  of  the  entrance 
there  Is  a rocky  islet,  upon  which  is  a colossal 
statue  of  white  marble,  from  which  the  harbour  has 
derived  its  modem  name,  since  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  bear  some  resemblance  to  a tailor  (fidpnis) 
at  work.  The  best  description  of  this  statue  is 
given  by  Ross,  who  remarks  that  it  evidently  be- 
longs to  the  Roman  period,  and  probably  to  the  first 
or  second  century  after  the  Christian  era.  (Ross, 
Reisen  auf  den  Grieeh,  I rue  In,  vol.  ii.  p.  9;  comp. 
Leake,  p.  72;  Wordsworth,  p.  217.)  We  also  learn 
from  Roes  that  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  there  is  a 
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rocky  promontory  with  ruins  of  the  middle  ages 
upon  it,  which  promontory  Roes  supposes  to  be  the 
Corovbia  of  Steplumus  (a  v.  Kopwrtia). 

90.  Steiria  (2r(ipia,  Steph.;  Hesych.;  Said.; 
Piin.  iv.  7.  a 1 1 ),  on  the  east  coast,  between  Prasiae 
and  Bratiron.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  Wordsworth 
says  that  it  is  an  hour's  walk  from  Prasiae  to 
Brauron,  and  that  on  the  way  he  passed  some  ruins, 
which  must  be  those  of  Steiria.  Stiris  in  Phocis 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  demus.  (Paus.  x.  35.  § 8.)  The  road  from 
Athens  to  Steiria  and  the  harbour  of  Prasiae  was 
called  the  2rei ptatch  dSos.  (Plat.  Hipparch.  p. 
229.)  Steiria  was  the  demus  of  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus. 

91.  BrauROH  (B pavpav),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient cities,  but  never  mentioned  as  a demns,  though 
it  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  latest  times.  It 
was  situated  on  or  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica, 
between  Steiria  and  lialae  Araphenides,  near  the 
river  Erasinus.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  371,  ix.  p.  399.) 
Its  name  is  apparently  preserved  in  that  of  the  two 
villages,  called  Vradna  and  Paled  Vradna,  situated 
south  of  the  Erasinus.  Brauron  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in 
whose  honour  a festival  was  celebrated  in  this  place. 

^ Herod,  vi.  138.)  Here  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia 
were  supposed  to  have  landed,  on  their  return  from 
Taoris,  bringing  with  them  the  statue  of  the  Tau- 
rian  goddess.  (Paus.  i.  33.  § 1,  iii.  16.  § 7 ; Eurip. 
Iphig.  in  Taur.  1450,  1462;  Nonnus,  Dionyt.  xiii. 
186.)  This  ancient  statue,  however,  was  preserved 
at  Halae  Araphenides,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  proper  harbour  of  Brauron,  and  therefore  the 
place  at  which  the  statue  first  landed,  l'uusanias 
(i.  33.  § 1),  it  is  true,  speaks  of  an  ancient  statue 
of  Artemis  at  Brauron;  but  the  statue  brought  from 
Tauris  is  expressly  placed  by  Callimachus  {Hymn, 
in  Dion.  173),  and  Euripides  {Iphig.  in  Taur. 
1452)  at  Halae;  and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  distin- 
guishes the  temple  of  Artemis  Tauropolus  at  Halae  j 
Araphenides  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Brauronia  ; 
at  Brauron.  There  was  a temple  of  Artemis  Brau- 
ronia  on  the  Acropolis,  containing  a statue  of  the 
goddess  by  Praxiteles.  (Paus.  i.  23.  § 7.) 

92.  Halae  Aratiikmdes  (*AAal  ‘Apa^qWSet), 
so  culled  to  distinguish  it  from  Halae  Aexonides 
[No.  39],  lay  on  the  east  coast  between  Brauron 
and  Araphen,  and  was  the  proper  harbonr  of  Brau- 
ron. from  whence  persons  crossed  over  to  Marmarium 
in  Euboea,  where  were  the  marble  quarries  of  Cary- 
stus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399,  x.  p.  446.)  Hence  Halae 
is  described  by  Euripides  {Iphig.  in  Taur.  1451) 
as  yttrotr  SeipdSos  Ka pvarlas.  The  statue  of  the 
Taurian  Artemis  was  preserved  at  this  place,  as  has 
been  already  shown.  [No.  91.] 

93.  Araphkn  (ApoJpV),  on  the  east  coast,  north 
of  Halae  and  Brauron,  the  name  of  which  is  pro- 
bably preserved  in  the  village  of  Rafina,  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  (Harpocr. ; 
Said.;  Steph.;  Bekker,  A need  i.  p.  338.) 

We  leant  from  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  that  the  demi 
in  the  Mesogaea  were  very  numerous ; and  his  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  great  number  of  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  which  occur  in  this  district 
(Wordsworth,  p.  226).  But  the  names  of  only  a 
few  have  been  preserved,  which  we  can  assign  with 
certainty  to  the  Mesogaea;  and  the  position  of  many 
of  these  is  doubtful. 

94.  Prospalta  (nfx5<nra\ra)  lay  in  the  in- 
terior, between  Zoster  and  Potamos,  at  the  modern 
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village  of  Keratia , as  we  may  infer  from  an  inscrip- 
tion discovered  at  this  place.  (Paus.  i.  31.  § 1; 
Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1071;  Harpocr.;  Phot;  Suid.; 
Steph.) 

95.  Mtrrhwus  {Mufttrovs)  lay  to  the  east  of 
Prasiae  or  Porto  Raphti,  at  Mcronda,  as  appears 
from  inscriptions  found  at  this  place.  Artemis 
Colaenis  was  worshipped  at  Myrrhinus  (Paus.  i.  31. 
§ 4;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  874);  and  in  one  of 
the  inscriptions  at  Mcronda  mention  is  made  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Colaenis.  (Bockh,  Inter.  No. 
100.)  (See  also  Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Steph.;  Phot.) 

96  Phlya  (♦Aoa,  ♦Awi),  the  site  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  lay  in  the  Mesogaea  from  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  list  of  Pausaniaa.  It  must 
have  been  a place  of  importance  from  the  number  of 
temples  which  it  contained,  and  from  its  frequent 
mention  in  inscriptions.  (Paus.  i.  31.  § 4,  iv.  I. 
§ 5;  Plut-  Them . 1;  Athen.  x.  p.  424;  Harpocr.; 
Suid.;  Steph.;  Phot.) 

97,  98.  Paeaxia  (na4avm),  divided  into  Upper 
and  Ix)wer  Paeaitia,  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Hymettus,  near  the  modern  village  of  Liogesi. 
It  was  the  demns  of  Demosthenes.  (Paus.  L 23. 
§12;  Harpocr. ; Suid. ; Phot. ; Ross,  in  A nnal . dett 
Inti.  Arch.  vol.  ix.  p.  5,  foil.) 

99.  Piiii.AiDAE  (♦iAa'8cu)  appears  to  have 
been  near  Brauron,  since  it  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Philaeus,  the  son  of  the  Telamon ian 
Ajax,  who  dwelt  in  Brauron.  Philaldae  was  the 
demus  of  Pcisistratus.  (Plut.  Sol.  10;  Plat. 
Hipparch.  p.  228;  Paus.  i.  35.  § 2;  Herod,  vi. 
35.) 

100.  Cephalk  (Kf^aAtj)  appears,  from  the 
order  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  list  of  Pausamas 
(i.  31.  § 1),  to  have  been  situated  south  or  east  of 
Hymettus,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brauron 
and  Vraona , where  Ross  fouud  an  inscription  contain- 
ing the  name  of  this  demus.  Cephalc  possessed  a 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  who  were  here  called  tlie 
Great  Gods.  (Paus.  1.  c.\  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot.; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  417.) 

101.  Spiiettus  {24rqrr6i),  one  of  the  twelve 
ancient  cities,  and  subsequently  a demus.  Its  posi- 
tion has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  Leake  places 
it  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mesogaea,  and  thinks 
that  Spain  may  1*  a corruption  of  Sphettus.  That 
it  was  situated  either  in  the  Mesogaea  or  the  Paralia 
is  certain  from  the  legend,  that  Pallas,  who  had 
obtained  these  districts,  marched  upon  Athens  from 
Sphettus  by  the  Sphetti&n  Way.  (Plut.  Thet.  13; 
Philochor.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Uipp.  35.)  Now 
we  have  seen  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Pallas 
must  have  marched  round  the  northern  extremity 
of  Hymettus  [sec  above,  No.  32] ; and  consequently 
the  Sphettian  road  must  have  taken  that  course. 
Although  the  Sphettian  road  cannot  therefore  have 
run  along  the  western  coast  and  entered  Athens  from 
the  south,  as  many  modem  writers  maintain,  Sphet- 
tus was  probably  situated  further  south  than  Leake 
supposes,  inasmuch  as  Sphettus  and  Anaphlystus  are 
represented  as  sons  of  Tmezen,  who  migrated  into 
Attica;  and,  seeing  that  Anaphlystus  was  opposite 
Troezen,  it  is  inferred  that  Sphettus  was  probably  in 
the  same  direction.  (Paus.  ii.  30.  § 9;  Steph.  t.  vv. 
’ArdtpAinTTOs,  iffortris.) 

102.  CrriiEURUS  (Ku0i»/J£ot,  Inscr.;  KoOrypos, 
KvBripor,  Strab.  ix.  p.  397 ; Harpoc. ; Suid. ; Steph. ; 
Phot.),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  cities,  and  after- 
wards a demus.  Its  position  is  quite  uncertain. 


ATTICA. 

Leake  conjectures  that  its  territory  as  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  may  hare  occupied  the  southern  end  of 
the  inland  country,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
territory  of  Sphettus  occupied  the  northern  half  of 
this  district.  Ross  however  conjectures,  from  a pas- 
sage of  Pausaniaa  (vi.  22.  § 7),  that  Cytherua  may 
have  been  near  Gargettus.  Pausanias  states  that  the 
nymphs  of  the  river  Cytherua  in  Elia  were  called 
Ioiudes  from  Ion,  the  son  of  Gargettus,  when  he 
migrated  from  Athens  to  Elia. 

(The  best  works  on  the  demi  are  by  Leake,  The 
Demi  of  Attica , London,  1841,  2nd  ed.,  and  Ross. 
Die  Demen  ton  Attika , Halle,  1846;  from  both  of 
which  great  assistance  has  been  derived  in  drawing 
up  the  preceding  account.  The  other  most  import- 
ant works  upon  the  topography  of  Attica  are  Grote- 
fend,  Dt  Demit  site  Pag  is  Atticae,  Gdtf.  1829; 
Finlay,  in  Trantactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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Literature , vol.  iii.  p.  396,  seq.,  and  Remark*  on 
the  Topography  of  Oropia  and  Diacria,  12mo. 
Athena,  1838;  K.  0.  Muller,  art.  Attika , in  Ersch 
and  GrUber’s  Encyclopddie , vol.  vi.,  translated  by 
Lockhart,  London,  1842;  Wordsworth,  Athens  and 
Attica , London,  1836;  Kroae,  Hellas,  vol.  ii.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.;  Stnart’s  Anti- 
quities; and  the  Travels  of  Dodwell,  Cell,  Bronsted, 
Fiedler,  and  Mure.) 

In  the  following  alphabetical  list  of  the  demi,  the 
first  column  contains  the  name  of  each  demus; 

1 the  second  that  of  the  demotes ; the  third  that  of  the 
tribe  to  which  each  demus  belonged  during  the  time 
of  the  ten  tribes;  and  the  fourth  that  of  the  tribe 
when  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen  tribes.  Of  the 
demi  in  this  list,  which  have  not  been  spoken  of 
above,  the  site  is  unknown. 

I 

List  of  the  Demi. 


1. 

‘KyytAi, 

' Ayy  sArjQty, 
'AyysAtvt 
' Ay  K^rjOtv, 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

2,3. 

'AynvAh  KaOwrtpdtr  and 

Aegeis 

Aegeb. 

inrtytpOty. 

AyitvAtvs 

4. 

'A yvovr,  'Ayrovs 

' Ayvoiioios 

Acarnantis 

Demetrias, 

Attain. 

[’AypiaSai 

'AypiiSijs 

Hippothoontis.] 

5,  6.J 

AypvAh  £ Ay  pav  Ah,  \ 

'AypoiAh)  KadinrtpOer  V 
and  vwtvtpdty.  J 

’AypvAijBty,  ) 

'AypvAths  J 

Erechtheb 

Attalis. 

7. 

Afy  via 

'Afavieus, 
'A(i jyiaOty 
'Adpovtut 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

8. 

'AOuoroy  ('AOpovia') 

Cecropis 

Attalb. 

9. 

AiyiAia  (AfyiAos) 

AlyiAttvt 

Antioch  is 

Antiochis. 

10. 

AlBaAihai 

AiOaAiSijs 

Leontis 

Antigonb(?) 

11. 

Ai^terh 

Al(u>ytvt 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

12. 

'AAal  Ai(vri8ft 

’AAattvs 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

13. 

'AAal  ’Apa<pr]yi5fS 

' AAaitvt 

Aegeis 

Aegeb, 

14. 

’AA*(dr3p«ta 

’AA«tay$ptvs 

Acarnantis 

Acarnantis. 

15. 

'AAipoi/S 

'AAipoixrios 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

16. 

'AA&fjr  tKT] 

,AAanr«irij8«»'| 

'AAuwtKtitirs 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

17. 

'Apa^drrtia 

'Apa^ayreitvt, 

’Apa^ayrevr 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

18. 

' A pPnpoirf) 
’Ayayvpovt 

'AptpirpoirTiOty 

'Arayvpdo'ios 

Antiochis. 

19. 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

20. 

’A  vox  ala 

’Ayatcaitvt 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

21. 

'ArdipAvtTTOS 

'AvaQAvonot 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

22. 

AwoAAuyia 

'AvoAAwyitvt 

Attalb. 

23. 

'Apwpvr 

'A  patphyios 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

24. 

’Arhyrj 

'An)  v*vs 

Antiochis 

Attalb. 

26. 

"AtpiSya 

'AcptSvaioi 

Aeantis, 

Ptolemais, 

Leontis 

Hadrianb. 

27. 

'A  xapyal 

'Axap»*fa 
'A  xtphownos 

Oencis 

Oeneb. 

28. 

’Ax«phovs  (*A xpnhovs' 

Hippothoontis 

Aegeb. 

29. 

Barf) 

BarfiBty 

30. 

Bf  ptuxiSat 

BtptyiKlhrjs 

Ptolemais. 

31. 

B i}<ra 

B t)(T  ait  hs 

Antiochis 

Hadrianb. 

32. 

BoiJfTlOl 

Boithnos 

33. 

BomdSai 

Boirrdhrji 

Oeneis 

Aegeis  (?) 

34. 

rapyjjnifs 

rapyhnios 

Ocneis  (?) 

Aegeb. 

35. 

rpaia 

r pat  vs 

Pandionis. 

36. 

AatSaAiSai 

Aai&aAi&vt 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

37. 

AttpdSts 

AtipaStwn)S 

AtKtAtvs, 

Leontis 

Leontb. 

33. 

AtKtAtia 

Hippothoontis 

Hadrianb. 

AeittAttvr 

39. 

A io  p.tta 

Aioptvt, 

Atoptevi, 

AtoptitCf 

AegeU 

Aegeus. 

[’ESamTi,  very  doubtful.] 
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40 

E IptfflBai, 
'Hpftrliai 

EiptffiBrji 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

Acamantis. 

41. 

Elrta7ot 

Acamantis 

42. 

'Ek6Xi\ 

'ExaAttos  (?) 
'ExaAriOfv 

Leontis 

Ptolemais. 

43. 

‘EAaioCi 

'EAtuouaios 

Hippothoontis 

Hadrian  is. 

44. 

’EAtixrir 

’EAtvclvios 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

45. 

’EwtiittSai 

'EwtutlBrts 

Cecropis. 

46. 

'Ewiicr]<piala 

‘E-*iKr}<pi<riot 

Oeneis. 

47. 

'EpiKaa 

’E  pi  Kata, 

’EplKfMV! , 
'EplKffVI 

Aegeis. 

Acamantis. 

48. 

E pfJLOf 
'EpoidBai 

"E  puaot 

Acamantis 

49. 

'EpotdBijs 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

50. 

'Epxla  CE PX,M) 

'yex‘<"> 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

51. 

'Ecriaia, 

'I<rria/o 

'E<rr  iai60t¥ 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

52. 

Ei/voarLBat 

EvyoarlBrjs 

Antigonis. 

53. 

EinrvplSai 

Evuiyvpoy  (Evotvvfiia) 

Ei/wvplBiji 
E vwyvfxtvs 

Leontis. 

54. 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

55. 

’E 

['HtpaiandSai,  sec  'IQur- 

’Ex«Ai5ijf 

Tid5ai.] 

56. 

Brificucdi  (GrjpMfot) 

©rjfuucfuy 

Erechtheia 

Ptolemais, 

Antigonis. 

S7. 

Qopal 

QopuOtv, 

Goptuein 

Antiochia 

Antiochis. 

Acamantis. 

58. 

GopixSl 

Goplmos 

Acamantis 

59. 

Gpia 

Gptaurtot 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

60. 

Qvu.aiTO.ScU  (0W/iOITl£3cu) 

GufuurdBijt 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

61. 

GupyaiylBai 

GvpyuyiBijs 

’Ixapitvs 

Aeantis 

Ptolemais 

62. 

'lKapia 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

63. 

'licit  or  apd.Bai 

[IWa,  set  E IWa.] 
’l<pi<rruiBai  ('H<f><utmdBai) 

'lnrarafidSrjs 

Acamantis. 

64. 

'l<pitrridSi]t 

Aegeis 

65. 

’I  t»y(Sai 

'IuylSvt 

Aegeis 

66. 

KtipidBat 

KtipidSrjs 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

67. 

KtpautiKOS  (K fpa/xui) 

4k  K« papfoy, 
Ktpapifvs 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

Acamantis. 

68. 

Kf$>a\+i 

Kt<paAijdty 

Acamantis 

69. 

KvSal  (Krj3«0 

4k 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

70. 

Krirrol  (KirTrit) 

K-fjrnos 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

71. 

Kr)<purla 

KrjQiatfvr 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

72. 

KtKuyva 

KiKuyytus 

Acamantis, 

Cecropis 

Acamantis. 

73. 

KoBookIBoi 

K oDukIBijs 

Oeneis 

74. 

KolAi) 

4k  KoiAift 

Hippothoontis. 

75. 

KoAAuT^r  (KoAinrdj) 

KoAAvrtvs 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

76. 

KoAoeySs 

4k  KoAwvov , 

Antiochia 

Aegeis, 

Kokwinidty, 
K oAaevtvs 

Ptolemais. 

77. 

K ov&vArf 

K.ov9vA*vt, 

KoyOvAiBijs 

Pandionis 

Ptolemais. 

78. 

K 6wpot 

Kdrrpaos 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

79. 

KopvBaAAis 

KopvBaAAtvt 

Hippothoontis 

Attalis. 

80. 

Kpiwa 

Kpiattvs 

Antiochia 

Antiochis. 

81. 

Kpurrela  (Kpanr'lScu) 

KpamlBrts 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

82. 

KvBa&^yaioy 

Ki iBadrjvaitvs 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

83. 

KuBamlB at 

KvBayriBijs 

Aegeis 

Aegeis, 

Ptolemais. 

84. 

Kvihjpot  (Kufhjpov) 

KvfrfiP'or 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

85. 

KvxaAa 

Aeantis. 

86. 

K vpridSai  (K vprtTBai) 

KvpridXijs 

Oeneis 

Acamantis. 

87. 

AaxidSai 

AcuadSrjs 

Oeneis. 

88,4 

89.) 

Aafurrpal  KaBvwtpQtv  ) 
and  bwtnpSiir.  $ 

Aa/xirrpfwr 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheia. 

90. 

Mkkov 

Antiochis. 

91. 

.\iVKOv6rj  (A tvKiviov) 

AtvKoyotvj, 
A tvKovoitds 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

92. 

AfVKOTTvpa 

Antiochia. 
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| 93. 

Anvala 

Aov<ri*vr 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

94. 

M cpaOwr 

MapaOwytos 

Aeantis 

Aeantis. 

95. 

M«Ac uval 

MtXouvtvs 

Antiochis. 

96. 

MfAirTf 

M«AiT«l)f 

Cecropb 

Cecropis. 

97. 

Muftyo'ous 

Mvtytyovffiot 

Pandionb 

Pandionis. 

98. 

MutyiyoOm] 

4k  Mvjlfii yovrrrfs 

Aegeis. 

99. 

Emrrn;  • 

Hutctoujk 

Cecropis 

Cecropb. 

100. 

'Oa  (Via) 

’Oasib.  ’0<u«ib, 

Pandionis 

Pandionis, 

• 

*Oa0«i',  ■'flaflf  v 

Hadrianis. 

101. 

•0-,  (or,) 

’ Oridfy , Oifjdty 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

1 102. 

O i*6i\  (near  Marathon) 

Oiytuos 

Aeantis 

Attalis  ( ?) 

103. 

Olrfai  (near  Elcosb) 

Oiyatos 

Hippothoontis 

Ptolemais(?) 

104. 

Olov  &*k*\*ik6v 

4(  Ofou 

Hippothoontia 

105. 

O lor  Kcpa/xcucdv 

41  orov 

Leontis 

106. 

’Orpvrtis 

’ Orpvytus 

Aegeis. 

107,  f 
U»«.  ( 

Uaiayia  Kadinrtpdtv  and  ) 
!nrty*p$fy.  j 

naioj'iSai 

Tlatayitvs 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

109. 

naiortoTjr 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

I 110. 

riaxoA-r),  riaxaAa? 

llaxaAetrr 

111. 

ritxAAT)K77 

IlaAATjvcur 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

112. 

TlafiSu’rdBai 

napiarrdSrjt 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

113. 

Tlupautvt 

Utipaxfvs 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

114. 

Tltirr4\ij 

HtyrtKijdty 

Antiochis. 

115.  f 

116.  i 

TUfTfCuHi  KtUhhrtpOty  and  ) 
ir*4y*p6*y.  ) 

n*pyaarjdfP 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

117. 

n*pidoi&cu 

ntpiOolSjfs 

Oeneis 

Attalis  ( ?) 

118. 

n «pfS»o<u 

n*pf>Hhjs 

Aeantis 

Antiochis. 

119. 

rw,( 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

120. 

ZUfhi  (nlrflo*) 

Yltdtvs 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

121. 

riAcvdfUI 

n\ur$titvtt 

n\u>6<vs 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

122. 

Uipoi 

n6pios 

Acam  antis 

Acamantis. 

123,  f 

124.  ( 

n i>rap6i  Kadinctpdty  and  ) 
irrtrfpQty.  ) 

Tlord/uot 

Leontis 

125. 

Tlpacrtai 

Tlpatntvs 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

126. 

IliJo€jAiy$os 

UpoSaXtaiot 

TlpoaxdXrios 

Pandionis. 

127. 

Tlp4<rxa\Ta 

Acam  antis 

Acamantis. 

128. 

IlTcAfa 

UrtXtdatos 

Oeneis. 

| 129. 

'Pa«o3a* 

'Fuki&tis 

Acnmantis 

130. 

Pauyovs 
( 2aAaai*.  J 

'Pafxuovcnos 

Aeantis 

Aeantis. 

Antiochis. 

131. 

S,Maxi57ji 

Antiochis 

132. 

2<rau£Wi3<u 

ZKanSuyiSijt 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

133. 

2ovnor 

2ovyi*us 

Leontis 

Attalis. 

134. 

2t  tipla 

Srtipittf 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

135. 

2v€pl6cu 

2i>€pi5ijt 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

136. 

2l/TaA77TTdT 

5w»OAl7TTiOT 

Cecropis 

Cecropb. 

137. 

2^>tv5aA«iij 

Hippothoontis. 

138. 

Z&sprp-Tos 

2tp4fTTIOS 

Aca  mantis 

Acamantis. 

139. 

Tapvis 

Tapatvs 

Ptolemais. 

140. 

Tt0pai  (T.iSpai) 

TiBpdurios 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

141. 

T«to*»5oj 

Ttraxi8rjT 

Aeantis 

Antiochis. 

142. 

TpiKiipiSos 

TpiKOpiKUOS 

Aeantis 

Aeantis. 

143. 

T pwtfMta  (Tptrffi***) 

Tpiytfxtvs 

Oeneis 

Cecropis. 

144. 

Tvppufcu  (Tvppi*7$ai) 

T vpniSrjj 

Oeneis  (?) 

145. 

TSa5cu 

‘r€d&v* 

Leontis 

Leontb  (?) 

146. 

T ffvptia 

'Txt»p*vt 

Antiochis, 

Leontis. 

147. 

^dXrjpoy  (♦dAijpoi) 

4oAtjp<iJj 

Aeantis. 

148. 

tof/xua 

+itytut6i 

| Aeantis 

C Aegeis, 

\ Pandionis, 

149. 

*tryaia 

frrjyaitvs 

(.  Hadrianb. 

150. 

♦i ryod«T«o» 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

151. 

4*iAqi5tjs 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

152. 

*Ki a (*Awt) 

*Av«k, 
♦A  ufj0«r 

Cecropis 

Ptolexnab. 

153. 

154 

♦p«d#UH 

♦vA* 

♦uA  curio  f 

Leontis 

Oeneis 

Leontis. 

Oeneis. 

Antiochis. 

155. 

♦TPN 

Xcurrinb 

156. 

Xcurriiii 
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157. 

X 

Erechthei*. 

158. 

XoAapySs  (KoAapyla) 

XoAapytvt 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

159. 

XoAAeiSai  (KoAAlSai) 

XoAfdhjf 

Leontis 

Aegeis. 

160. 

Vcuplt  QVa<pttai) 
[jOa,  see  "Oo.] 

Vatptbrjs 

Aeantis. 

ATTI'CITUS  (’AttIxitoj,  Ptol.  v.  9),  or  ANTI- 
CEITES  (’AyriKtfrrjt,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  494,  495),  a 
great  river  in  the  country  of  the  Macotae,  in  Sarmatia 
Asiatica,  with  two  mouths,  the  one  falling  into  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  and  the  other  into  the  Euxine;  but 
the  latter  formed  first  the  lake  of  Corocondametis 
(KopoKoySaurjTis),  so  named  from  the  town  of 
Corocondarae.  It  is  evidently  the  Kuban,  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  it  was  also  called  Hypanis,  and 
Ptolemy  calls  its  southern  arm  Vardan  os.  [P.  S.] 

ATTI'DIUM,  a town  of  Umbria,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Attidiates  among  the 
inland  towns  of  that  province  (iii.  14.  s.  19).  But 
its  existence  ns  a municipal  town  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions  (Hols ten.  Not.  ad  Cluvrr.  p.  83;  Orvll. 
Inter.  88),  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  “ Attidi- 
atis  ager  ” mentioned  in  the  Liber  de  Coloniit  (p. 
252)  among  those  of  Picenum  Is  only  a corruption 
of  “ Attidiatis."  The  site  is  clearly  marked  by  the 
village  of  Attigio , situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Aesis,  about  2 miles  S.  of  the  modem  city  of  Fabri- 
ano, to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Attidiuin  appear  to 
have  migrated  in  the  middle  ages.  Some  mins 
and  numerous  inscriptions  still  remain  at  Attigio. 
(Clnver.  Ital.  p.  614;  Calindri,  Statistica  del  Pon- 
tificio  Stato,  p.  115;  Ramelli,  Itcrizioni  di  Fabri- 
ano, in  Bull.  d.  Inst.  1845,  p.  127.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
A'TTUBI  or  A'TUBI  (prob.  Espejo,  on  the 
Guadajoz),  a colony  in  ilispania  Baetica,  with  the 
surname  Claritas  Julia,  belonging  to  the  conventns 
of  Astigi.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Mariana,  iii.  21; 
Florez,  Ftp.  Sagr.  ix.  54,  x.  149,  xii.  303;  Volk- 
rnann,  Reiten , vol.  ii.  p.  18;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  366.)  [P.  &] 

ATTU'DA  ('Arrovtia:  Eth.  ’ArrovSeut),  a town 
of  Caria,  or  of  Phrygia,  as  some  suppose,  noticed 
only  by  Hierocles  and  the  later  authorities.  But 
there  arc  coins  of  the  place  with  the  e[»igraph  'l* pa 
bovArj  'Arrovbbtv,  of  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
later.  The  coins  show  that  the  Men  Caras  was 
worshipped  there.  An  inscription  is  said  to  show 
that  the  site  is  that  of  Tptili  Hittar , south-east  of 
Aphrodisias  in  Caria.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor , vol.  ii. 
p.  55 ; Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)  [G.  L.] 

ATUATICI.  [Aduatici.] 

ATU'RIA.  [Asstria.] 

ATU'RIA  (prob.  Oria ),  a river  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vascones.  (Mela, 
iii.  1 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  300.)  [P.  S.] 

A'TURUS  (A dour),  as  Lucan  (i.  420)  names  it, 
or  ATURRUS  (Austin.  Motel  I . v.  467),  a river  of 
Aquitania.  Vibius  Sequester  has  the  name  Atyr 
(ed.  OberL  p.  68),  which  is  the  genuine  name,  unless 
we  should  write  Atur.  The  Ad  or  of  Sussex  is  the 
same  name.  Ptolemy’s  form  Aturis  is  the  Aqui- 
tanian  word  with  a Greek  termination.  The  Alums 
is  the  chief  river  of  Aquitania.  It  drains  some  of 
the  valleys  on  the  north  face  of  the  western  part  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  lias  a course  of  about  170  miles 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  it  enters  below  Ba- 
yonne. The  town  of  Aquae  August  ae  was  on  the 
Aturus.  Tito  poets  call  the  river  Tarbellicus,  from 


the  name  of  the  Tarbelli,  an  Aquitaniaa  people  who 
occupied  the  flat  coast  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Adour. 

It  seems  that  there  was  a tribe  named  At  arcs 
(Tibull.  i.  7,  according  to  the  emended  text)  or 
Aturenses:  probably  this  was  a name  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Atur.  [G.  L.] 

ATU'SA,  a town  in  Assyria,  the  exact  site  of 
which  has  been  much  questioned.  It  has,  however, 
been  determined  lately,  by  the  publication  of  a very 
rare  and  almost  unique  coin,  bearing  the  inscription 
'Arovateuv  rur  irpbt  rbs  nawpov  (Millingen, 
Sylloge  of  Unedited  Coins,  4to.  1837).  It  had, 
indeed,  been  noticed  previously,  and  correctly,  by 
Weston  ( Archaeol . xvi.  pp.  9 and  89),  though  Sestini 
( Letter . Numitm.  Ser.  iL  vol  vi.  p.  80)  questioned 
the  attribution,  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  fa- 
bric, form  of  the  inscription,  the  arrow  symbolical 
of  the  Tigris  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529).  all  combine  to 
refer  the  coin  to  a country  in  that  part  of  Asia, 
and,  if  the  coin  be  evidence  enough,  to  a city  on 
the  Capras,  now  Lesser  ZaJb.  The  name,  too, 
is  probably  Assyrian,  and  may  be  derived  either 
from  Atossa,  which  was  a national  Assyrian  name 
(Euaeb.  Chron.  an.  583;  Conon,  vi.),  or  else  a 
modification  of  tne  ancient  name  Aturia.  [As- 
syria.] A passage  of  Pliny  (v.  40),  where  the 
name  Attusa  occurs,  is  manifestly  corrupt. 

Cramer,  on  the  authority  of  a single  autonomous 
coin,  speaks  of  Atusia,  a city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  river 
Capras,  which  flows  into  the  Maeandcr;  but  he  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  coin  mentioned  above.  (Cramer, 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  55.)  [V.] 

AUALITES  SINUS  (AoaAfrrjf  iroArnt,  Steph. 
B.  s.  e.,  ’AfaAfrrjr  in  some  manuscripts  of  Ptolemy, 
iv.  7.  §§  27,  39;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  34;  Arrian.  Perip. 
Mar.  Eryth . p.  6:  Eth.  AoaAirrjj),  the  modern 
Zeyla,  in  Abyssinia,  was  a deep  bay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  1 1°  N..  SW.  of  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Man-deb.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  was  a 
town  Avalites;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
district  were  called  Avalitae.  They  were  dependent 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Axum.  [\V.  B.  D.l 

AUA'SIS.  [Oasis.] 

AUDUS  (AWos),  a river  of  Mauretania  Caesa- 
riensis  (aft.  Sitifensis),  falling  into  the  Sinus  Numi- 
diciut  (£?.  of  Boujayah).  It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
10'  W.  of  Igilgilis  ( Jijeli ),  a position  which  identi- 
fies it,  according  to  Pcllissier,  with  a river  called 
Wad-el- Jenan,  not  marked  on  the  maps.  If  so,  the 
promontory  Audum  (AMok),  which  Ptolemy  places 
10'  W.  of  the  Audus,  would  be  C.  Carallo.  (Ptol. 
iv.  2.  §§  10,  1 1).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy 
seems  to  make  Audum  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus 
Numidicus  (C.  Carbon  or  Has  Metznhoub );  and,  if 
this  be  its  true  position,  the  Audus  might  be  identi- 
fied with  the  considerable  river  Sumeim,  falling  into 
the  gulf  E.  of  Boujayah , and  answering  (on  the 
other  supposition)  to  the  Sisar  cf  Ptolemy.  Mannert 
solves  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  here  (as  cer- 
tainly sometimes  happens)  Ptolemy  got  double 
results  from  two  inconsistent  accounts,  and  that  bis 
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Sisar  and  Andos  are  the  same  river,  and  identical 
also  with  the  Usar  of  Pliny.  Perhaps  the  two 
names,  And  ns  and  Sisar  (or  Usar),  may  belong  to 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Awnw,  of  which  the 
western  is  still  called  A do  us,  and  the  other  Ajeby. 
(Mannert,  vol.  x.  pt.  2.  p.  41 1 ; Pcllissier,  Explora- 
tion de  t.Mgcrie , vol.  vi.  p.  356.)  [P.  S.] 

ACFIDE'NA  (Av<piM)va}  Ptol.:  Eth.  Aufidenas, 
iris:  A 'jidma ),  a city  of  northern  Samnium,  situ- 
ated in  the  tipper  valley  of  the  Sagrua,  or  Sangro. 
Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Cara- 
ceni,  the  most  northern  tribe  of  the  Samnitcs;  and 
the  Itineraries  place  it  24  miles  from  Sulrno,  and  23 
from  Ataemia,  but  the  latter  number  is  certainly 
erroneous.  (PtoL  iiL  1.  § 66;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  102.) 
The  remains  of  its  massive  ancient  walls  prove  tliat 
it  must  have  been  a fortress  of  great  strength;  but 
the  only  notice  of  it  in  history  is  that  of  its  conquest 
by  the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Fulvius,  who  took  it  by 
storm  in  b.  c.  298.  (Liv.  x.  12.)  It  seems  to  have 
suffered  severely  in  common  with  the  other  Samnite 
cities  from  the  ravages  of  Sulla,  but  received  a mili- 
tary oolony  under  Caesar  (Zr&.  Colon,  p.  259; 
Zompt,  de  Coloniis,  p.  307),  and  continued  to  exist 
nnder  the  empire  as  a municipal  town  of  some  con- 
•equenoe.  (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17;  Orell.  Inscr.  3776; 
Zurnpt,  Z.  c.)  The  modem  village  of  Alfidena , as 
is  often  the  case  in  Italy,  though  it  has  retained  the 
name  of  Aulidena,  does  not  occupy  its  original  site; 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  (consisting  principally 
of  portions  of  its  walls  of  a very  rude  and  massive 
character)  are  still  visible  on  a hill  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Sangro,  about  5 miles  above  Castel  di 
Sangro.  Numerous  architectural  fragments  and 
other  ancient  relics  of  Roman  date  are  also  still 
found  oo  the  site.  (Koinanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  486,  487 ; 
Craven’s  Abruzzi,  vol  ii.  p.  59.)  [E.  li.  It. J 

AITF1DUS  (A£^>«8of  : OfatUo),  the  principal 
river  of  Apulia,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
Southern  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Po- 
lybius says  (iii.  110)  that  it  is  the  only  river  of 
Italy  that  traverses  the  centr.il  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  is  a mistake:  but  its  sources  are  at  so 
short  a distance  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  to  have 
readily  given  rise  to  the  error.  It  actually  rises  in 
the  Apennines,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  about 
15  miles  W.  of  Compsa  (Correa),  and  only  25  from 
S&lenmm,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  From  thence  it 
flows  through  the  rugged  mountain  country  of  the 
liirpini  for  a distance  of  above  40  miles  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Apulia,  which  it  crosses  between  Awulum 
axxi  Vcnusia,  and  traverses  tlie  bread  plains  of  tliat 
pnyvince,  till  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic, 
about  half  way  between  Sipontum  and  Barium. 
Like  most  of  the  rivers  of  Italy,  it  has  much  of  the 
character  of  a great  mountain  torrent.  Horace, 
whose  native  place  «xf  Venusia  was  scarcely  10  miles 
distant  from  the  A u fid  us  (whence  lie  calls  himself 
**  huge  sonantem  natus  ad  Aafidum,”  Cam.  iv.  9. 
2),  alludes  repeatedly  to  the  violent  and  impetuous 
ciiaracter  of  its  stream,  when  swollen  by  winter 
floods  or  by  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hirpini;  nor  has  it  in  this  respect  degenerated  from 
its  ancient  character.  (Hor.  farm.  iii.  30.  10,  iv. 
1 4.  25,  Sat.  L 1 58.)  But  in  the  summer,  on  the 
contrary,  it  dwindles  to  a very  inconsiderable  river, 
so  that  it  h at  this  season  readily  fordable  at  almost 
ary  pr*int ; and  below  Oamisium  it  is  described  by  a 
recent  traveller  as  “ a scanty  stream,  holding  its 
Blow  and  winding  conntc  through  the  flat  country 
lienee  u>  the  «a-”  (Crwren,  TrmtU,  p.  Pfi.) 
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Ilcncc  Silius  Italicus,  in  describing  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  speaks  of  the  u stagnant  Aufidus”  (stagna 
Aufida , x.  180;  see  also  xi.  510),  an  epithet  well 
deserved  where  it  traverses  tliat  celebrated  plain. 
So  winding  is  this  part  of  its  course,  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bridge  of  Canusium  to  the  sea,  which 
is  only  15  miles  in  a direct  line,  is  nearly  double 
that  distance  along  the  river.  (Lupuli,  Iter  IV- 
nusin.  p.  176;  Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  165; 
Giusliniani,  Dix.  Geogr.  pt.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  44.) 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  navigable  for  a distance  of 
90  stadia  from  its  mouth,  at  which  point  tlie  Ca- 
nusians  had  an  emporium.  But  this  could  never 
have  been  accessible  to  any  but  very  small  vessels. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  283;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Mela,  ii.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 15.) 

There  are  at  the  present  day  only  three  bridges 
over  the  Aufidus,  all  of  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  originally  of  ancient  construction ; the  one  called 
the  Ponte  di  Canosa,  3 miles  W.  of  that  city,  was 
traversed  by  the  Via  T raj  ana  from  Herdonia  to 
Canusium;  that  called  the  Ponte  di  Sta.  Venere, 
about  7 miles  from  Lacedogna,  is  clearly  the  Poxs 
Acfidi  of  the  Itin.  Am.  (p.  121),  which  places  it 
on  the  direct  road  from  Bcneventum  to  Venusia, 
18  M.  P.  from  the  latter  city.  The  ancient  Roman 
bridge  is  still  preserved,  and  an  inscription  records 
its  restoration  by  M.  Aurelius.  (Pratilli,  ViaAppia, 
iv.  c.  5,  p.  469;  Lupuli,  Iter  Venvsin.  p.  178;  Ro- 
BMMlIs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  230,  231.) 

The  Itineraries  also  notice  a station  at  the  month 
of  the  river  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  coast  road 
from  Sipontum  to  Barium;  but  its  name  is  cor- 
rupted into  Autldcna  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  314)  and  Au- 
finura  (Tab.  Pcut.)  [E.  H.  B] 

AUFINA,  n city  of  the  Vcstini,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iiL  12.  s.  17),  who  enumerates  the  “ Au- 
6 nates  Ci>montani  ” among  the  communities  of  tho 
Vest  ini;  and  tells  us  that  they  were  united  with  tho 
Peltuinatcs,  but  whether  municipally  or  locally,  is  not 
clear.  The  modem  village  of  Ofena,  about  12  miles 
N.  of  Popoli , in  tho  lofty  and  rugged  group  of 
mountains  N.  of  the  Atcmus,  retains  the  ancient 
site  as  well  as  name.  It  was  a bishop's  see  as  late 
as  the  6th  century,  and  numerous  antiquities  have 
been  found  there.  (Hols ten.  Not.  in  Clover,  p. 

140;  Romanelli,.vol.  iii.  p.  271.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUFONA,  a river  in  Britain.  In  Tacitus  (AnnaZ 
xii.  31)  we  find  that  Ostorins  covered  the  rivers 
Sabrina  and  Antona  with  encampments.  The  Geo- 
grapher «»f  Ravenna  has  Aufona,  and  the  Gloucester- 
shire Aron  suits  the  locality.  This  has  justified 
tho  current  notion  that  such  was  cither  the  true 
reading  of  Tacitus,  or  else  that  it  would  have  been 
more  correctly  so  written  by  tho  author.  [R.  G.  L.  j 

AUGELAK  (Atiytial : Eth.  Aifyfdnjt).  1.  A 
town  of  Ixicris  Epicnctnidiu,  near  Srarphcin,  men- 
tioned by  Iloincr,  but  which  had  disappeared  in  tho 
time  of  Strabo.  (Horn.  /Z.  ii.  532;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
426 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

2.  A town  of  I.aconia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (ZZ. 
ii.  583),  probably  the  same  as  the  later  Aeguic. 
[Akciak.] 

AU'GILA  (rck  AlfyiXa:  Eth.  AiryiAlrai,  Steph. 
B.;  AdytAat,  Ptol.;  Augilae  or  Augylne,  Mela  wad 
Plin.:  Aujelah),  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Barca,  in 
the  region  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa,  about  3£°  S. 
of  Cyrene.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
oEtses  fanned  by  salt  hills  (voAwrol  &A of),  which  ho 
plates  at  intervals  of  10  days’  journey  along  the 
ridge  of  sand  which  he  supposes  to  form  the  N. 
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margin  of  the  Great  Desert.  His  distance  of  10 
days’  W.  of  the  oasis  of  Ammon  is  confirmed  by 
Homemann,  who  made  the  jonrney  with  great  speed 
in  9 days ; bnt  the  time  usually  taken  by  the  cara- 
vans is  13  days.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the 
oasis  belonged  to  the  Nasamones,  who  then  dwelt 
along  the  shore  from  Egypt  to  the  Great  Syrtis; 
and  who,  in  the  summer  time,  left  their  flocks  on 
the  coast,  and  migrated  to  Augila  to  gather  the 
dates  with  which  it  abounded.  (Herod,  iv.  172. 
182:  in  the  latter  passage  some  MSS.  have  AfyiAa.) 
It  was  not,  however,  uninhabited  at  other  seasons,  for 
Herodotus  expressly  says,  ko 1 Hvdpunoi  1 airrbv 
oU fount.  Mela  and  Pliny,  in  abridging  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  have  transferred  to  the  Augilae 
(by  a carelessness  which  is  evident  on  comparison) 
what  he  says  of  the  Nasamones.  (Mela,  L 4,  8; 
Plin.  v.  4,  8.)  They  place  them  next  to  the  Gara- 
mantes,  at  a distance  of  12  days’ journey.  (Plin.) 
Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  § 30)  mentions  the  Augilae  and  the 
Nasamones  together,  in  such  a manner  as  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  Nasamones,  when  driven 
back  from  the  coast  by  the  Greek  colonists,  had 
made  the  oasis  of  Augila  their  chief  abode.  Ste- 
phanas Byz&ntinus  colls  Augila  a city. 

The  oasis,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
forms  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  caravan  route 
from  Cairo  to  Fezzan.  It  is  placed  by  Kcnnell  in 
30°  3'  N.  lat.  and  22°  46'  E.  long.,  180  miles  SE. 
of  Barca,  180  W.  by  N.  of  Siwah  (the  Ammonium), 
and  426  E.  by  N.  of  Mourzouk.  Later  authorities 
place  Aujilah  (the  village)  in  29°  15'  N.  lat.  and 
21°  55'  E.  long.  It  consists  of  three  oases,  that  of 
Aujilah  properly  so  called,  and  those  of  Jalloo 
(Pacbo:  Mojabra , Ilorncmann)  and  Leshkerreh , 
a little  E.  and  NK.  of  the  former,  containing  several 
villages,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  Aujilah,  and 
snpjwrting  a population  of  9000  or  10,000.  Each 
of  these  oases  is  a small  hill  (the  noKwrii  of  Hero- 
dotus), covered  with  a forest  of  palm-trees,  and 
rising  out  of  an  unbroken  plain  of  red  sand,  at  the 
S.  foot  of  the  mountain  range  on  the  S.  of  Cyrenaica. 
The  sands  around  the  oasis  arc  impregnated  with  salts 
of  soda.  They  are  connected  with  the  N.  coast  by  a 
scries  of  smaller  oases.  Augila  is  still  famous  for  the 
palm-trees  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  by  the  Arabian 
geographer  Abulfeda.  An  interesting  parallel  to 
Herodotus's  story  of  the  gathering  of  the  date  har- 
vest by  the  Nasamones  occurs  in  the  case  of  a simi- 
lar oasis  further  to  the  E.,  the  dates  of  which  arc 
gathered  by  the  people  of  Derna  on  the  coast. 

According  to  Procopius  (Aedif.  vi.  1),  there  were 
temples  in  the  oasis,  which  Justinian  converted  into 
Christian  churches.  There  are  still  some  traces  of 
ruins  to  be  seen. 

(Renncll,  Orography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
209,  212,  213,  271;  Homemann,  Journal  of  Tra- 
vels from  Cairo  to  Mourzouk;  lleeren,  Researches, 
tec.,  African  Nations,  voL  L p.  213;  Pacho, 
Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique,  p.  272.)  [P.  S.] 

AUGUSTA  ( Eth.  Angustanus,  Steph.  B.  s.  r. 
AOyoucna),  a Cilician  town,  in  the  interior.  (Plin. 
v.  27.)  The  name  shows  that  it  was  cither  founded 
under  the  patronage  of  some  Roman  emperor,  or  a 
new  Roman  name  was  given  to  an  old  place.  Ptolemy 
places  this  town  in  a district  named  Bryelicc.  [G.  L.  J 

AUGUSTA  AUSCORUM  (Auch\  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ausci,  a people  of  Aquit&nia.  Augusta  was 
originally  Climbcrrum  (Mela,  iii.  2),  which  scans  to 
be  a Basque  name.  Like  many  other  Gallic  towns 
named  Augusta,  it  obtained  this  appellation  under 
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Augustus  or  some  of  his  successors.  It  was  on  the 
road  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse.  It  appears  in  the 
Table  under  the  name  Elibcnre;  and  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.,  on  the  route  from  Aginnum  (Agen)  to 
Lugdunum  in  Aquitania,  under  the  name  of  CUm- 
berrum.  Auch  is  the  chief  town  of  the  department 
of  Gera,  and  on  the  river  Gera,  a tributary  of  the 
Garonne.  [Ausci.]  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  ASTURICA.  [Asturjca  Au- 
gusta.] 

AUGUSTA  EMETHTA  (A£ryov<rra  'Hutpira: 
Merida.  Ru.),  the  chief  city  of  Lusitania  in  Spain, 
was  built  in  i».  c.  23,  by  Publius  Carisius,  the 
legate  of  Augustus,  who  colonized  it  with  the  vete- 
rans of  the  5th  and  10th  legions  whose  term  of 
service  had  expired  (emeriti),  at  the  close  of  the 
Cantabrian  War.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  26;  Strab.  iii. 
pp.  151,  166.)  It  was,  of  course,  a colonia  from 
the  first,  and  at  a later  period  it  is*  mentioned  as 
having  the  jus  Italicum.  (PaulJus,  Dig.  viii.  do 
Cens.)  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  juridical 
divisions  of  Lusitania,  the  convent  us  Emeritensis. 
(Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35.)  It  speedily  became  the  capital 
of  Lusitania,  and  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Spain. 
(Mela,  ii.  6.)  Ausonius  celebrates  it  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  (Ordo  Nobil.  Urb.  viii.,  Wernsdorf,  Poet. 
Lat.  Min.  vol.  v.  p.  1329): — 

“ Clara  mihi  post  has  memorabere,  nomen  Iberum, 
Emerita  aoquoreus  quain  praeterlabitnr  amnis, 
Submittit  cui  tota  suos  Hispania  fasces. 

Corduba  non,  non  arce  potens  tibi  Tarraro  certat, 
Quaeqne  sinu  pelagi  jactat  se  Bracara  dives.” 

Emerita  stood  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Anas  (Gita- 
diana),  hut  a part  of  its  territory  lay  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river,  on  which  account  Hyginus  places  it  in 
Raetaria.  (Hygin.  Lim.  Const,  p.  154.)  From 
its  position  on  the  borders  of  Lusitania  and  Baetica, 
we  have  various  statements  of  the  people  and  district 
to  which  it  belonged.  Strabo  assigns  it  to  the 
Turduli,  a part  of  whom  certainly  dwelt  at  one  time 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anas  (comp,  l'lin.  1.  c.); 
Pnidentins  to  the  Vettones  (flymn.  in  Eulal.  ix. 
186).  Ptolemy  simply  mentions  it  as  an  inland  city 
of  the  Lusitoni  (ii.  5.  § 8).  It  is  one  of  his  points 
of  astronomical  observation,  having  14  lire.  15  min. 
in  its  longest  day,  and  being  3£  hours  W.  of  Alex- 
andria (viii.  4.  § 3). 

Emerita  was  the  centre  of  a great  number  of  mads 
branching  out  into  the  three  provinces  of  Spain;  the 
chief  distances  along  which  were,  162  M.  P.  to 
Hispalis;  144  to  Corduba;  145,  161,  and  220,  by 
different  routes,  to  Olisipo;  313  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Anas;  632  to  Caesaraugusta,  or  348  by  a shorter 
route,  or  458  by  the  route  through  Lusitania.  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  414,  415,  416,  418,  419,  420,  431,  432, 
433, 438,  444.)  Its  territory  was  of  great  fertility, 
and  produced  the  finest  olives.  (Plin.  xv.  3.  s.  4 ) 
Pliny  also  mentions  a kind  of  cochineal  (coccus)  as 
found  in  its  neighbourhood  and  most  higlily  esteemed 
(iv.  41.  s.  65). 

The  coins  of  Emerita  are  very  numerous,  most  of 
them  bearing  the  heads  of  the  Augustan  family, 
with  epigraphs  referring  to  tiie  origin  of  the  city, 
and  celebrating  its  founder,  in  some  cases  with 
divine  honours.  A frequent  type  is  a city  gate, 
generally  bearing  the  inscription  Em eicita  Augusta, 
a device  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  cognizance 
of  the  modem  city.  (Florez,  Me d.  vol  i.  p.  384; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13.) 

And  well  may  Merida,  though  now  but  a poor 
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neglected  town  of  4500  inhabitants,  cling  to  the 
memory  of  her  put  glory ; fx<r  lew  cities  in  the 
Roman  empire  hare  such  magnificent  ruins  to  attest 
their  ancient  splendour.  It  has  been  fitly  called 
“ the  Rome  of  Spain  in  respect  of  stupendous  and 
well-preserved  monuments  of  antiquity."  (Ford,  p. 
258.)  Remains  of  all  the  great  buildings  which 
adorned  a Roman  city  of  the  first  class  are  fonnd 
within  a circuit  of  about  half  a mile,  on  a hill  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  city.  The  Goths  pre- 
served and  even  repaired  the  Roman  edifices;  and, 
at  the  Arab  conquest,  Merida  called  forth  from  the 
Moorish  leader  Musa  the  exclamation,  that  “ all  the 
world  must  have  been  called  together  to  build  such 
a city.”  The  conquerors,  as  usual,  put  its  stability 
to  the  severest  test,  and  the  ruins  of  Merida  consist 
of  what  was  solid  enough  to  withstand  their  violence 
ami  the  more  insidious  encroach  mehts  of  the  citizens, 
who  for  ages  have  used  the  ancient  city  as  a quarry. 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  city,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  traces  of  the  ancient  roods  and  pavements,  re- 
mains of  temples  and  other  buildings,  fragments  of 
columns,  statues,  and  lias-reliefs,  with  numerous  in- 
scriptions. A particular  account  of  the  antiquities, 
which  are  too  numerous  to  describe  here,  is  given  by 
Laborde  and  Ford.  The  circus  is  still  so  perfect  that 
it  might  be  used  for  races  as  of  old,  and  the  theatre, 
the  vomit  aries  of  which  are  perfect,  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  a modern  bull-fight.  The  great  aqueduct 
is  one  of  the  grandest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
world ; and  there  are  several  other  aqueducts  of  less 
consequence,  and  the  remains  of  vast  reservoirs  for 
water.  The  Roman  bridge  over  the  Guadiana , of 
81  arches,  2575  feet  long,  26  broad,  and  33  above 
the  river,  upheld  by  Goth  and  Moor,  and  repaired 
by  Philip  III.  in  1610,  remained  uninjured  till  the 
Per, insular  War  of  our  own  time,  when  some  of  the 
arches  were  blown  up,  in  April  1812.  (Florez, 
Esp.  Sagr.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  87,  foil.;  Laborde,  ltine- 
raire  de  l'  Espagne,  vol.  iiL  pp.  399,  foil.,  3rd  ed.; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  pp.  258,  foil.)  [P.  S.J 
AUGUSTA  FIRMA.  [Asnoi.] 

AUGUSTA  GEMELLA.  [Tccci.] 

AUGUSTA  JULIA.  [Gades.] 

AUGUSTA  PRAETO'KLA  (A vyovora,  Strab.; 
Aifyovara  Tlpatrupla,  PtoL),  a city  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  Major: 
it  is  now  called  Aosta,  and  gives  to  the  whole  valley  j 
of  the  Duria  the  name  of  Val  tf  Aosta.  It  was  a i 
Roman  colony,  founded  by  Augustus,  who,  after  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Sulaseians  by  Terentius 
Varro,  established  here  a body  of  3,000  veterans. 
From  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  the  colony  was 
settled  on  the  site  of  the  camp  of  Varro,  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  previously  no  town  on  this 
spot;  bat  the  importance  of  its  position  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  two  passes  over  the  Pennine  and 
Grxian  Alps  (the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard) 
caused  it  quickly  to  rise  to  great  prosperity,  and  it  ; 
•oon  became,  what  it  has  ever  since  continued,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  valley  and  surrounding  region. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25;  Plin.  iii.  17. 
a.  21 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 34.)  According  to  Pliny  it  was 
the  extreme  point  of  Italy  towards  the  north,  so  that 
be  reckons  the  length  of  that  country  “ah  A I pi  no 
fine  Praet*  riae  Aogustae  * to  Rhegium.  (//.  A',  iii. 
5.  § 6.)  The  importance  of  Augusta  Praetoria 
under  the  Roman  empire  ia  sufficiently  al tested  by 
its  existing  remains,  among  which  are  those  of  a 
Imaplul  arch  «t  ihc  entrance  of  the  town  on  the 
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E.  side,  of  a very  good  style  of  architecture,  and 
probably  of  tlio  time  of  Augustus,  but  which  has 
lost  its  inscription.  Besides  this,  there  is  another  an- 
cient gate,  now  half  buried  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
soil ; a line  Roman  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre ; while  numerous  architectural  frag- 
ments attest  the  magnificence  of  the  public  build- 
ings with  which  the  city  was  once  adorned.  (Millin. 
Voy.  en  Piemont,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14 — 17.)  [E.  II.  B.J 
AUGUSTA  RAUKACOKUM  (Augst),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Rauraci,  who  bordered  on  the  Helvctii. 
(Caea.  B.  G.  L 5.)  A Roman  colony  was  settled 
here  by  L.  Munatius  l’lancns,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, as  is  proved  by  an  inscription.  (Plin.  iv.  17, 
ed.  Hard,  note.)  Ammianus  (xiv.  10)  gives  it  the 
name  Ranracum,  and  fixes  its  position  on  the  border 
of  the  Rhine.  The  town  suficred  from  the  Ale- 
man ni,  and  was  reduced  to  a mere  fort,  Castrum 
Rauracense.  Augst  is  in  the  canton  of  Bale,  six 
miles  east  of  Bile,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
It  is  now  a village.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  still  many  remains  of  Augusta,  and  among 
them  a large  amphitheatre.  [Rauraci.] 
AUGUSTA  SUESSONUM  or  SUESSIONUM 
(Soissons).  The  position  of  this  place  is  determined 
by  the  Itineraries.  It  is  twice  called  simply  Sues- 
sonae  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  was  on  the  road  from 
Dorocortorum  ( Rheims ) to  Samarobriva  {A  miens). 
Soissons  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  A isne , in  the 
department  of  Aisne.  Under  the  later  empire  there 
was  a Roman  manufactory  of  shields,  balistae,  and 
armour  for  the  cavalry  called  Clibanarii.  D'Anville 
and  others  suppose  that  the  Noviodunum  of  CaesAr 
(B.  G.  ii.  12)  was  the  place  that  afterwards  became 
Augusta  Sucssonum ; and  it  may  be,  but  it  is  only  a 
conjecture.  [Suessiokka.]  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TAUKINORUM  (Avyovara  Taupi- 
euie,  Ptol.:  Torino  or  Turin),  the  capital  of  the 
Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Taurini,  was  situated  on  the 
river  Padua,  at  its  junction  with  the  Duria  Minor  or 
Dora  Riparia.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Padug 
began  to  be  navigable,  and  to  this  circumstance, 
combined  with  its  position  on  the  line  of  high  road 
leading  from  Mediolanum  ami  Ticinum  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Cotti&n  Alps  ( Mont  Generre'),  the  city 
doubtless  owed  its  early  importance.  It  is  prohablo 
that  the  chief  city  of  the  Taurini,  which  was  taken 
by  Hannibal  immediately  after  his  descent  into  Italy 
(Polyb.  iii.  60),  and  the  name  of  which,  according 
to  Appian  ( Annib . 5),  was  Taurasia,  was  the  same 
that  became  a Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
received  from  him  the  name  of  Augusta.  The  only 
subsequent  mention  of  it  in  history  is  during  tho 
civil  war  between  Othoand  Vitellius,  A.  d.  69,  when 
a considerable  part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  hitter  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  66);  but  wo  learn  both 
from  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  as  well  as  from  numerous 
inscriptions,  that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and 
was  a place  of  importance  under  the  Roman  empire, 
(l’lin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 35;  Gruter.  Jnscr 
pp.  458.  8,  495.  5;  Mallei,  Mus.  Veron.  pp.  209 
— 233;  Millin.  Voy.  en  Piemont,  vol.  i.  p.  254.) 

The  name  of  Augusta  scorns  to  have  been  gra- 
dually dropped,  and  the  city  itself  came  to  be  called 
by  tho  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged:  thus 
we  find  it  termed  in  the  Itineraries  simply  “ Tan- 
rini,”  from  whence  conies  its  modem  name  of  Torino 
or  Turin,  It  continued  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  be  a place  of  importance,  and  became  the 
capital  of  Piedmont,  as  it  now  is  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  With  the  exception  of  the  inscriptions 
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which  hare  been  mentioned  above,  it  retains  no  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity.  [E.  H.  B.l 

AUGUSTA  TREVIRORUM  ( Trier , or  Treves , 
as  the  French  call  it),  a town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mosel,  now  in  the  Prussian  territory.  It  was 
sometimes  simply  called  Augusta,  and  sometimes 
under  the  later  empire  Treviri,  whence  the  modern 
name  Trier.  Caesar  names  no  town  among  the 
Treviri.  Trier  is  the  Colonia  Trevirorum  of  Tacitus 
(Ilist.  iv.  62).  It  is  mentioned  by  Mela  under  the 
name  of  Augusta  (iii.  2).  and  wc  may  conclude  from 
the  probable  period  of  Mela  that  it  was  settled  by 
Augustas.  It  appears  from  Tacitus  ( Hist.  iv.  77), 
that  the  Roman  colonia  was  connected  with  the  op- 
posite hank  by  a bridge,  as  the  modem  town  is ; and 
this  suburb  was  called  Yicus  Voclanni,  as  we  lcani 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  found  on  the  left  bank. 
Some  commentators  have  incorrectly  supposed  that 
Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  this  bridge;  hnt  be  is 
speaking  of  bridging  the  Rhine.  The  walls  of  the 
town  arc  also  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Ausonius, 
who  wrote  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  places  Treviri  fourth  in  his 
list  of  “ nobiles  urbes,”  a rank  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled from  being  the  head  quarters  of  the  Roman 
commanders  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  frequent  residence 
of  the  Roman  emperors  or  Caesars.  From  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  acra 
Trier  was  visited  by  the  emperors,  ami  in  the  fourth 
centnry  it  was  the  regular  imperial  residence  in  this 
division  of  Gallia.  Trier  was  one  of  the  sixty  great 
towns  of  Gallia  which  were  taken  by  the  Franks 
and  the  Alemanni,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  and  recovered  by  Probus.  (FL  Vopiacua, 
Probus , c.  13.)  The  restoration  of  Trier  seems  to 
be  duo  to  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
from  a.  n.  306  to  a.  i>.  331  frequently  resided  at 
Trier.  The  panegyric  attributed  to  the  rhetorician 
Euracnius,  pronounced  before  Constantine  at  Trier 
in  a.  i>.  3 10,  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  city  as  rising 
again;  and  the  conclusion,  from  the  words  of  the 
panegyrist,  seems  to  lx?  that  Constantine  rebuilt  or 
repaired  the  walls  of  Trier.  He  may  have  consi- 
derably beautified  the  place,  but  it  is  uncertain  how 
much,  after  it  had  been  damaged  by  the  Germans. 
Eumenius  mentions  the  great  circus  of  Trier,  the 
basilicae,  ami  the  forurn,  as  royal  works.  The  city 
probably  received  other  embellishments  after  the 
jjeriod  of  Constantine,  and  it  was  a flourishing  place 
when  Ausonius  wrote.  It  had  establishments  for 
education,  and  a mint.  Trier  stands  on  level  ground, 
surrounded  by  gentle  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  arc 
covered  with  vines,  as  they  were  when  Ausonitis 
visited  the  place. 

The  Roman  bridge  over  the  Mosel,  probably  the 
work  of  Agrippa,  existed  till  the  French  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1689,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been 
blown  up.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  original 
structure  are  the  massive  foundations  and  the  piers. 
The  arches  were  restored  in  1717 — 1720.  The 

blocks  of  the  ancient  structure  are  from  six  to  nine 
feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high,  with- 
out any  cement.  The  piers  are  on  an  average  66 
feet  high  and  21  wide.  There  are  eight  arches. 
The  bridge  is  690  feet  long  and  24  wide.  Oue  of 
the  city  gates  remains,  which  recent  excavations 
have  shown  to  be  in  the  line  of  the  walls  of  the  city. 
This  Porta  Martis  or  Porta  Nigra,  as  it  was  called 
in  the  middle  ages,  is  a colossal  work.  It  Is  a kind 
of  quadrangle  115  feet  long;  and  in  the  central  or 
principal  part  it  is  47,  and  in  the  two  projecting 
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sides  67  feet  deep:  it  is  91  feet  high.  It  Is  four 
stories  high  in  the  flanks,  but  in  one  of  the  flanks 
only  three  stories  remain.  There  are  two  gateways 
in  the  central  part,  each  14  feet  wide;  and  over  the 
gateways  there  is  a chamber  52  feet  long  and  22  feet 
wide.  This  building  is  constructed  of  great  blocks 
of  stone,  without  cement ; some  of  them  four  to  five 
feet  in  length,  and  others  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
long.  It  is  a structure  of  enormous  strength,  a gi- 
gantic and  imposing  monument.  In  the  chambers 
there  is  a collection  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in 
and  about  Trier:  many  of  the  sculptures  are  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship.  A view  and  plan  of  the  Porta 
Nigra  arc  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities, 
p.  943.  On  the  outside  of  the  present  town  arc  the 
remains  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  included 
within  the  ancient  walls.  The  longer  axis  is  219 
feet,  and  the  shorter  155.  There  are  also  remains 
of  tl»e  ancient  Thermae,  which  are  constructed  of 
limestone  and  rows  of  bricks  alternately,  except  the 
beautiful  arches,  which  arc  entirely  of  brick.  These 
and  other  remains  of  Trier  are  described  by  Wytten- 
bach,  Kecherckes  sur  les  A ntiquites  Romaines,  <fc., 
de  Treves , and  Forschungen,  &c.;  and  also  by  other 
writers.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TRIC  ASTI  NORUM,  as  Pliny  (iii. 
4)  calls  it,  or  Augusta,  as  it  is  simply  called  in  the 
Itineraries.  It  was  on  the  rood  between  Valentin 
( Valence),  on  the  Rhone,and  Dea  Vocontiorum  (l He). 
It  is  said  to  l»e  Aoust-en-Diois,  on  the  Drtime  a 
branch  of  the  Rhone,  and  in  the  department  of  I Home. 
D’ An  villa  places  Augusta  Tricastinorum  at  St  Paul- 
trois- Chateaux , north  of  Orange;  and  the  Augusta 
of  the  Itineraries  at  Aouste.  There  ore  said  to  lie 
considerable  remains  at  Aouste.  [G.  L.} 

AUGUSTA  TKINOBANTUM.  [Lokiujui  m.] 
AUGUSTA  VAGIENNORUM  (A.Vyowrra  Ba- 
yttvrwy,  I'tol.;  an  inscription,  Ordl.  76,  has  Ava. 
Bao.  for  Augusta  Bagiennorum),  the  chief  city  of 
the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Vagienni,  is  mentioned 
both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  the  farmer  tq*-.iks 
of  it  as  a place  of  importance.  (I’lin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; 
I’tol.  iii.  1.  § 35.)  But  though  the  name  would 
lead  us  to  snp}>me  that  it  wax  a colony  of  Augustus, 
we  have  no  account  of  its  foundation,  nor  do  an- 
cient authors  afford  any  clue  to  its  position.  It  was 
placed  by  D’AnviUe  at  Vico,  near  Mondori ; but  a 
local  antiquarian,  Durandi,  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  some  Roman  ruins  still  visible  near  Rene  (a 
considerable  town  of  Piedmont,  situated  betweeu  the 
valleys  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Slur  a,  about  1 2 mile* 
from  the  site  of  Pollentia)  are  than  of  Augusta 
Vagiennorotn.  They  comprise  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  baths,  and  other  buildings, 
and  cover  a considerable  extent  of  ground.  The 
name  of  Rene  is  itself  probably  only  a corruption  of 
Ragicnna,  the  form  of  the  ancient  name  which  is 
found  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages.  (Durandi, 
DelT  Augusta  de'  Vagiermi,  Torino,  1769;  Millin, 
Voy.  en  IH>~mont,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTA  VEKOMANDUORUM,  the  chief 
town  of  tire  Veromanduj,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  ( R . (}.  ii.  4,  1C).  The  name  of  this  place  first 
occurs*  in  Ptolemy;  and  its  identity  with  St.  Quentin, 
in  the  department  of  dime,  is  proved  by  the  Roman 
roads  from  Soissons,  Amiens,  and  liaray,  which  in- 
tersected here.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  V2XDELICORUM(Aoyo^rTaOv<p- 
SfAitcuy:  Augsburg),  the  capital  of  Yindelicia  or 
Raetia  Secundn,  situated  on  the  rivers  Lech  (Lions) 
and  Wtrtach  (Vindo?).  It  was  founded  by  Au- 
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gnstus  about  a.  d.  14,  after  the  conquest  of  Raetia 
by  Drums.  This  is  no  doubt  the  place  to  which 
Tacitus  (Germ.  41)  applies  the  expression  “ splen- 
didivdma  Kactiae  provinciae  colunia.”  During  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  the  Romans  with- 
drew their  garrison,  and  the  place  was  given  up  to 
the  Aietnanni,  under  whom  it  soon  became  again  a 
town  of  great  eminence.  (Sext.  Ruf.  10;  PtoL  ii. 
12.  § 3;  comp.  Von  Raiser,  Die  Rom.  Dcnkmdler 
su  Augsburg,  1820.  4to.)  [L.  S.] 

AUGUSTOBONA.  [Tkicassks.] 
AUGUSTOBRl'GA  (Airyova  6€prya:  Eth.  Au- 
gustobrigenses).  1 . A city  of  Lusitania,  on  the  road 
from  Emerita  to  Toletum,  56  M.  P.  from  the  former 
and  55  from  the  latter.  (/ tin . Ant.  ]>.  438.)  It 
seems  to  correspond  to  Puente  de  Arqobispo,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Tagus:  others  seek  it  at  YiUar 
Ptdroso.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii  pt.  1.  p.  396.) 

2.  A city  of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  probably 
near  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  (Pto).  ii.  5.  § 9.) 

It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  above  is  the  stipen- 
diary town  of  Pliny  (iv.  22.  s.  35.) 

3.  (A  Idea  el  Muro,  near  Soria),  a city  of  the 

Peler.dones,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  23  M.  P. 
E.  of  Nuuiantia,  on  the  road  to  Caesaraugusta.  (I tin. 
Ant.  p.  442;  l’tol.  ii.  6.  § 54;  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr. 
vol.  xir.  p.  41;  D’Anville,  Mim,  de  TAcad.  de* 
Inter,  vol.  xl.  p.  767;  Ukert,  id.  p.  454.)  [P.  S.] 

AUGUSTODUNUM.  [Bibkacte.] 
AUGUSTODURUS,  mentioned  in  the  Table,  is 
said  to  be  Bayev x,  in  the  department  of  Calvados, 
as  the  Roman  milestones  prove  (Walckenaer,  Geog. 

voL  i.  pp.  385,  396),  which  have  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Boyeux,  with  the  name  Augus- 
todurus  on  them.  D'Anville  identified  the  Araegenus 
of  th»*  Table  with  Bayeux.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTOMAGUS  (.Sen/u),  is  placed  in  the 
Actonine  Itin.  on  the  road  between  Caesaromagus 
f Beauvais)  and  Suesson&e  (Soissons).  In  the  No- 
titia  Imperii  the  Silvanectea  are  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  Belgica  Secunda,  and  the  Ciritas  Silva- 
necturn  is  mentioned  in  the  Notilia  of  the  provinces 
of  Gallia.  The  name  Silvanectes  points  to  the  mo- 
dern Sen! is.  in  the  department  of  Oise.  [G.  L.] 
AUGUSTOMANA.  [Tiucasses.] 
AUGUSTONE'METUM  {Kvyovtrroviixtrov),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arverni,  which  Strabo  calls  Ne- 
tnossos  (p.  191),  and  places  on  the  Loire;  bat  he 
cither  placed  it  on  the  Loire  through  mistake,  or  by 
the  Loire  be  means  that  branch  of  the  Loire  called 
the  Elaver  (A Bier).  The  name  Augustonemctum 
occurs  in  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Table.  The  place  was 
afterwards  simply  called  Arverni  (Amndan.  xv.  11), 
though  in  the  passage  of  Anunianus  the  people  may 
be  meant.  It  seems  that  Pliny  (34,  c.  7),  when  ho 
Bpeaks  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Mercury  made  44  in 
ciritate  Galliae  Arvernis,”  must  mean  the  city  and 
not  the  territory;  and  this,  as  D'Anville  observes 
(.Vofioe,  cfc.),  is  singular,  because  the  practice  of 
giving  the  name  of  a people  to  the  chief  town  of  the 
}«*>pk  did  not  come  in  use  until  after  Pliny's  time. 
Clermont,  in  tlie  A utergne,  which  represents  Augu>- 
tonemetam,  does  not  bear  either  the  ancient  name 
or  the  name  of  the  people,  but  the  identity  is  certain. 
An  old  Latin  historian  of  Pippin,  quoted  by  D'An- 
ville, makes  the  “ urbs  Arverna  ” aud  **  (Jlarus 
Mans,"  that  is  Clermont , identical;  and  Aiinoin  also 
fipea kts  of  44  Arvernis  quae  Clares  rnona  didtur.” 
( lemon/  Ferranti,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Put/  de  Dome,  is  on  a small  .stream  which  flows  into 
the  AUicr.  ^0 
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AUGUSTORITUM  ( Airy  over  6p  it  ov),  the  capital 
of  the  Lcmoviees,  a Gallic  tribe,  the  neighbours  of 
the  Arverni  on  the  west.  In  the  Table,  Augus- 
toritnm  is  abbreviated  or  corrupted  into  AuM-ito. 
The  Anton.  Itin.  between  Burdigala,  Bordeaux , and 
Argentomagus,  Argenton , agrees  with  the  modern 
measurements,  and  determines  the  position  of  Au- 
gustoritum  to  be  Limoges , the  former  capital  of  the 
Limosin.  [G.  L.] 

AULAEI  TICHOS  or  CASTRUM  ( AvAalou 
reixos:  Kuruderet ),  a Thracian  town  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  south  of  Apollonia.  (Arrian,  Peripl. 
p.  24.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  Thera,  men- 
tioned in  tho  Tnbol.  Pouting.,  and  as  the  Tlieraa 
Chorion  in  the  I’eriplus  Anonymus  (p.  14).  [L.  S.J 
AULERCI,  appears  to  be  a generic  name,  which 
included  several  Celtic  tribes.  Caesar  (Zf.  G.  ii.  34) 
names  the  Aulerd  with  the  Veneti  and  the  other 
maritime  states  In  B.  G.  viL  75,  he  enumerates, 
among  the  clients  of  the  Aedui,  the  Aulerci  Bran- 
novices  and  Brannovii,  as  the  common  text  stands; 
but  the  names  in  this  chapter  of  Caesar  are  corrupt, 
and  Brannovii  n does  not  appear  to  be  genuine.  If 
the  name  Aulerci  Brannovices  is  genuine  in  vii.  75, 
this  branch  of  the  Aulerci,  which  was  dependent  on 
the  Aedoi,  must  be  distinguished  from  those  Au- 
lerd who  were  situated  between  the  Lower  Seine  and 
the  Loire,  and  separated  from  the  Aedui  by  the  Se- 
noncs,  Camutcs,  and  Bituriges  Cubi. 

Again,  in  vii.  75,  Caesar  mentions  the  Aulerci 
Cenomani  and  the  Aulerci  Eburunes,  as  the  text 
stands;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  for  Eburones 
we  must  read  Ebnroviccs,  as  in  B.  G.  iii.  17.  In 
this  chapter  (vii.  75)  Cuesar  also  mentions  the  mari- 
time states  (ii.  34)  under  the  name  of  the  Annoric 
states;  but  his  list  does  not  agree  with  the  list  in 
ii.  34,  and  it  docs  not  contain  the  Aulerci.  Caesar 
(iii.  17)  mentions  a tribe  of  Diablintes  or  Diablintres, 
to  whom  Ptolemy  gives  the  generic  name  of  Aulerci. 
It  seems,  then,  that  Aulerci  was  a general  name 
under  which  several  tribes  were  included  [Ckno- 
mani,  Dlabliktes,  Eburovices].  [G.  L.J 
AULIS  (AwAij:  Eth.  AvAiSevsti/em.  AuAiSis),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  situated  on  the  Euripus,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  tho  Grecian  fleet  as- 
sembled, when  they  were  about  to  sail  against  Troy. 
Strabo  says  that  the  harbour  of  Aulis  could  only 
hold  fifty  ships,  and  that  therefore  the  Grecian  fleet 
must  have  os^mblcd  in  the  large  port  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, called  0a0i/s  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403.) 

Livy  states  (xlv.  27)  that  Aulis  was  distant  three 
miles  from  Chalcis.  Aulis  appears  to  have  stood 
ujion  a rocky  height,  since  it  is  called  by  Homer  (//. 
ii.  303)  AuAlf  irtTprjtooa,  and  by  Strabo  (/.  c.)  *«- 
rpwSes  These  statements  agree  with  the 

position  assigned  to  Aulis  by  modern  travellers. 
About  three  miles  south  of  Chalcis  on  the  Boeotian 
coast  are  “ two  bays  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
rocky  peninsula;  the  northern  is  small  and  winding, 
the  southern  spreads  out  at  the  end  of  a channel 
into  a large  circular  basin.  The  latter  harbour,  as 
well  as  a village  situated  a mile  to  the  southward  of 
it,  is  called  Vathy,  a name  evidently  derived  from 
$aBvs  " (Leake.)  We  may  therefore  con- 

clude that  Aulis  was  situated  on  the  rocky  penin- 
sula between  these  two  bays. 

Aulis  was  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra.  It  is 
called  a Kupr\  by  Strabo.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
it  had  only  a few  inhabitants,  who  were  potters.  Its 
temple  of  Artemis,  which  Agamemnon  is  said  to 
have  founded,  was  still  standing  when  Pausanias 
z 3 
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visited  the  place.  (Dicaearch.  88;  Patu.  is.  19. 
§ 6,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Leake,  Northern  Crete?, 
voL  ii.  p.  262,  seq. ; Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica, 
p.  4,  MYJ.) 

AULOCRENAE,  “a  valley  ten  Roman  miles 
from  Apamia  (Cibotus)  for  those  who  are  going  to 
Phrygia.”  (Plin.  v.  29.)  “ The  Mareyas,"  says 

Pliny,  “ rises  and  is  soon  hidden  in  the  place  where 
Marsyas  contended  with  Apollo  on  the  pipe  in  Aulo- 
creoae;”  whence,  perhaps,  tlie  place  derives  its  name 
from  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Mareyas,  as  it  means 
the  fountains  of  the  pipe.  Strabo  describes  the  Mar- 
tsyas  and  Maeander  as  rising,  acconling  to  report,  in 
one  lake  above  Celacnae,  which  produces  reeds 
adapted  for  making  mouth -pieces  for  pipes;  he  gives 
no  name  to  tire  lake.  Pliny  (xvi.  44)  says,  “ We 
have  mentioned  the  tract  ^ regio)  Aulocrene,  through 
which  a man  passes  from  Apamia  into  Phrygia; 
there  a plane  tiro  is  shown  from  which  Marsyas  was 
suspended,  after  being  vanquished  by  Apollo."  But 
Pliny  has  not  mentioned  the  “ regio  Aulocrene  ” be- 
fore; and  the  passage  to  which  ho  refers  (v.  29), 
and  which  is  here  literally  rendered,  is  not  quite 
clear.  But  he  has  mentioned,  in  another  passage 
(v.  29),  a lake  on  a mountain  Aulocrene,  in  which 
the  Maeander  rises.  Hamilton  ( Researches , &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  498)  found  near  Denair  (Apwneia  Ci- 
botus),  a lake  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
full  of  reels  and  mshes,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  source  of  the  Maeander,  and  also  to  be  the  lake 
described  by  Pliny  on  the  Mom  Aulocrene.  But 
the  Aulocrenae  he  considers  to  be  in  the  plain  of 
IhmbaL  Thus  Pliny  mentions  a “ regio  Aulocrene," 
a “ mons  Aulocrene,”  and  a valley  (convallis)  Anlo- 
crenae.  [Maeaxokr.]  [G.  L.] 

AULOCRE'NE.  [Aulocrenae.] 

AULON  (A iiKdv),  a hollow  between  hills  or 
banks,  was  the  name  given  to  many  such  districts, 
and  to  places  situated  in  them. 

1.  A valley  in  the  north-west  of  Messcnia,  npon 
the  confines  of  Elis  and  Messenia,  and  through  which 
there  was  a route  into  the  Lepreatis.  Pausanias 
speaks  of  “ a temple  of  Asclepius  Aulonins  in  what 
is  called  Aulon,”  which  he  places  near  the  river 
Neda ; bnt  whether  there  was  a town  of  the  name  of 
Aulon  Is  uncertain.  The  French  Commission  sup- 
ine that  there  was  a town  of  this  name,  near  the 
entranco  of  the  defile  which  conducts  from  Cypa- 
rissia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neda,  and  believe  that  its 
position  is  marked  by  some  ruins  near  the  sea  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cyporissns.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  350;  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  § 25,  iii.  3.  § 8; 
Polvacn.  ii.  14  ; Paus.  iv.  36.  § 7;  Leake,  Morta, 
vol.  i.  p.  484;  Boblaye,  Recherches , See,  p.  1 16.) 

2.  In  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  situated  a day’s 
march  from  the  Chalcidian  Amae.  (Thuc.  iv.  103.) 
Leake  ( Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  170)  regards 
it  as  simply  the  name  of  the  pass,  through  which 
tho  waters  of  the  lake  Bolbc  flow  by  means  of  a river 
into  the  Strymonic  gulf ; bnt  it  appears  to  have  been 
also  the  name  of  a place  in  this  pass.  In  later 
times  at  all  events  there  was  a town  called  Aulon, 
since  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Macedonian  cities 
restored  by  Justinian.  (Z)e  Aedif.  iv.  4.) 

3.  A small  place  in  Attica  in  tho  mining  district 
of  Laorium.  [Laurium.] 

4.  ( Valona ),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum 
between  Apollonia  and  Oricum,  a little  south  of  the 
Aous,  and  on  a deep  bay.  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 3;  Tab. 
Peut. ; Hicrocl  ) 

AULON,  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum, 
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noticed  by  Horace  for  the  excellence  and  abundance 
of  its  wine.  Martial  also  speaks  of  it  ns  producing 
excellent  wine  as  well  as  wool,  for  which  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum  was  famous.  (Hor.  Carm. 
ii.  6.  18;  Mart.  xiii.  125.)  Its  site  still  retains  its 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  former  respect  ; it  is  now 
called  Monte  Mtlone  (probably  a corruption  of  Au~ 
lone),  a sloping  ridge  on  the  sea  shore  about  eight 
miles  SE.  of  Tarentum.  (Romanclli,  vol.  i.  p.  295; 
Canlmci,  lklizie  Tarantine,  p.269.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AULON  (’AuAi^v : El-Ghdr),  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  the  great  valley  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
to  its  continuation  quite  across  the  whole  length  of 
the  Deal  Sea,  and  for  somi  distance  beyond.  It 
signifies  a depressed  tract  of  plain,  usnally  between 
two  mountains,  and  corresponds  with  the  Ghor  of 
the  Arabian  writers.  (Edrisi  par  Javbert , pp.  337, 
338;  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  8,  9;  Schnlten’s  In-lex 
Vit.  SahuL  s.  v.  Algaurum.')  According  to  Euse- 
bius its  extreme  limits  are  Mt.  Libanus,  and  the 
Desert  of  Paran,  in  Arabia  Petraca.  Burkhan.lt 
(Trav.  p.  344)  describes  the  course  of  the  valley 
in  the  upper  end,  near  Lake  Tiberias,  as  running 
from  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W.,  and  as  about  two  hours 
broad.  The  plain  through  which  the  river  flows  is 
for  the  most  part  barren,  without  trees  or  verdure; 
the  cliffs  and  slopes  of  the  river  -uplands  present  a 
wild  and  cheerless  aspect.  Opposite  to  Jericho  its 
general  course  is  the  same,  but  the  cleft  which  forms 
the  valley  widens,  and  the  river  flows  through  the 
brood  plain  which  is  called  on  the  W.  “ the  Plain  of 
Jericho on  the  E.  “ the  Plain  of  Moab.”  Jose- 
phus speaks  of  the  Jordan  as  flowing  through  a 
desert  ( B . J.  iii.  10.  § 7,  iv.  8.  § 2),  and  it  preserves 
this  character  to  the  present  day.  The  low  bed  of 
the  river,  the  absence  of  inundation  aud  of  tributary 
streams,  have  combined  to  produce  this  result.  The 
part  of  the  valley  which  is  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored.  Tho  whole  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  long  fissures  which  occur  frequently  among 
limestone  mountains,  and  has  given  to  Palestine  its 
remarkable  configuration.  And  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  phenomenon  is  referable  to  volcanic  action, 
of  which  the  country  around  exhibits  frequent  traces. 
(Robinson,  Palestine , vol.  ii.  pp.  215,  258,  305; 
Von  Raumcr’s  Palestina,  p.  56;  Roland,  Palaest, 
p.  364;  RoscntnUller,  Bihl.  All.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
146;  Ritter,  Ertlhmde  West  Asien , vol.  xv.  p.  481.) 

2.  In  Syria  [Coele  Stria.] 

3.  A town  in  Crete  (Stoph.  B.  s.  r.),  probably 
the  same  as  tho  Episcopal  Sec  of  Aulopatamos. 
(Cornelius,  Greta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  233.)  According 
to  Hoeck  ( Kreta , vol.  i.  p.  431)  it  is  represented  by 
a place  called  Aulon,  S.  of  Retimo.  [E.  B.  J.] 

AURANITIS.  [Haurak.] 

AURA'SIUS  MONS  (rb  Avpdaiov  Spot:  Jebd 
Auress ),  a mountain  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  S.  c£ 
Numidia,  below  tho  city  of  Lambesa  It  forms  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  so-called  Middle  Atlas,  which 
it  connects  with  the  main  chain  of  the  Great  Atlas. 
[Atlas.]  It  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  basin  of  the  lake  Tritonis  (Afc/n'r)  from  thnec 
which  flow  NE.  into  the  basin  of  the  Bagradas. 
(Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  13,  19,  Aedif.  vi.  7.)  It  ap- 
|>ears  to  be  the  Audus  Mons  of  Ptolemy  (rb  AuW 
upos,  iv.  3.  § 16).  [P.  S.] 

AUREA  CHERSONESUS  ($  xi™v  X«W*W- 
<ros),  in  India  extra  Gangem,  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  There  is  abw 
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an  A urea  Regio  (*  XP**™!  X"#10)  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  For  particulars,  see  India.  [P.  S.] 
AURELIANORUM  URBS  or  CIVITAS.  [Ge- 

KABUH.] 

AURGI,  a city  of  Hispania  Bactica,  mentioned  in 
an  inscription,  Ml'nicipium  Flavium  Aurgita- 
m m.  ( Murat*  ri,  p.  1103,  No.  6.)  L'kert  supposes 
it  to  be  Jam  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  370).  [P.  S.] 

AL  IM  NX.  a city  in  the  S.  of  Hispania,  not  for 
from  Munda  (Liv.  xxiv.  42);  doubtless  the  same 
place  as  Oringis,  on  the  confines  of  the  Melesses, 
which  Hasdruhol  made  his  bead  quarters  against 
Scipio.  b.  C.  207.  It  was  at  that  time  the  most 
wealthy  city  of  the  district,  and  had  a fertile  terri- 
tory, and  silver  mines  worked  by  the  natives.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  3.)  Pliny  mentions  it,  with  a slight  differ- 
ence of  form,  Oningis,  among  the  oppida  stipendiaria 
of  the  conventus  Astigitanua.  (Liv.  iii.  1.  s.  3.) 
Ukert  places  it  between  Moncluva  and  Ximena  dt 
la  Frontera  (voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  369).  [P.  S.] 

AURUNCA,  the  capital  or  metropolis  of  the  little 
mountain  tribe  of  the  Aurunci,  in  the  more  limited 
sens*  of  that  name  [Aurunci],  was  situated  on  one 
of  the  summits  of  the  volcanic  group  of  mountains, 
which  rise  above  the  plains  of  Campania,  near 
Sues&a  and  Teannrn.  Its  name  is  found  only  in 
Festus  (v.  Ausonia ),  who  tells  us  it  was  founded 
by  Auson,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  but  Livy 
clearly  alludes  to  its  existence,  though  without  men- 
tioning the  name.  He  tells  os,  that  in  b.c.  337, 
the  Aurunci,  being  hard  pressed  by  their  neigh- 
boors  the  Sidicini,  abandoned  their  city,  and  took 
refuge  at  Sueasa,  which  they  fortified;  and  that 
their  ancient  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Sidicini. 
(Liv.  riii.  15.)  It  was  never  rebuilt,  and  hence  no 
subsequent  notice  of  it  is  foand;  but  some  vestiges 
of  it  have  been  discovered  on  the  summit  of  a nar- 
row mountain  ridge,  now  called  La  Scrra,  or  La 
Corimella,  about  5 miles  N.  of  Suessa,  where 
there  arc  some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls,  and 
massive  substructions,  probably  those  of  a temple. 
The  hill  on  which  it  stood  forms  part  of  the  outer 
edge,  or  encircling  ridge  of  an  ancient  volcanic 
crater,  the  highest  point  of  which,  called  the  Monte 
di  Sta  Croce,  attains  an  elevation  of  3,200  feet 
above  the  sea:  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  must 
have  been,  like  that  of  Alba  Longa,  a long  and  nar- 
row plateau  on  the  summit  of  this  ridge.  It  is  to 
this  elevated  position  that  Virgil  alludes.  (“  Ito 
eoilibms  alt  if  Aurunci  misere  pa  Ires,”  Acn.  vii. 
727.)  Fur  the  description  of  the  remains  and  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  see  Abeken,  Ann.  d.  InaL 
1839.  p.  199  — 206,  and  Danbcny  on  Volcanoes, 
p.  175 — 1 78.  Suessa  was  frequently  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  Aurunca,  and  hence  Juvenal  (i.  20) 
terms  L mi  1ms,  who  was  a native  of  that  city, 
**  Auruncwe  alumnus.”  [E.  H.  B.] 

AURUNCI  (Atfpoiryroi),  is  the  name  given  by 
Roman  writers  to  an  ancient  race  or  nation  of  Italy. 
It  appears  certain  that  it  was  originally  the  appel- 
lalicn  given  by  them  to  the  people  called  Ausones 
by  the  Greeks : indeed,  the  two  names  are  merely 
different  forms  of  the  same,  with  the  change  so  com- 
mon in  Latin  of  the  s into  the  r.  (Aurunci  — Au- 
mnici  = Auruni  = Ausuni.)  The  identity  of  the 
two  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Servius  (ad  Am.  vii. 
727).  ami  clearly  implied  by  Dion  Cassius  (F r.  2), 
where  be  says,  that  the  name  of  Auaonia  was  pro- 
perly applied  only  to  the  land  of  the  Aurnncans, 
between  the  Volscians  and  the  Campanians.  In  like 
manner  Festus  (a.  r.  Antonia)  makes  the  mythical 
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hero  Auson  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Auranca. 
Servius  terms  the  Aurunci  one  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  Italy  (ad  Am  vii.  206);  and  they  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period  much 
more  powerful  and  widely  spread  than  we  subse- 
quently find  them.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
name  was  ever  employed  by  the  Romans  in  the  vague 
and  extensive  sense  in  which  that  of  Ausonca  was 
used  by  the  Greeks.  [Ausones.] 

At  a later  period,  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c.,  the 
two  names  of  Aurunci  and  Ausones  had  assumed  a 
distinct  signification,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  two 
petty  nations,  evidently  mere  subdivisions  of  the  same 
great  race,  both  dwelling  on  the  frontiers  of  Latium 
and  Campania;  the  Ausones  on  the  W.  of  the  Liris, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  mountains  of  the  Vol- 
scians; the  Aurnncans,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
confined  to  the  detached  group  of  volcanic  mountains 
now  called  Monte  di  Sta  Croce,  or  Jtocca  Motifina , 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liris,  together  with  the  hills 
that  slope  from  thence  towards  the  sea.  Their  an- 
cient stronghold  or  metropolis,  Aurunca,  was  situ- 
ated near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  while  Suessa, 
which  they  subsequently  made  their  capital,  was  on 
its  south-western  slope,  commanding  the  fertile  plains 
from  thence  to  the  sea.  On  the  E.  and  S.  they  bor- 
dered closely  on  the  Sidicini  of  Teonum  and  the 
people  of  Cales,  who,  according  to  Livy  (riii.  16), 
were  also  of  Ausonian  race,  but  were  politically  dis- 
tinct from  the  Aurnncans.  Virgil  evidently  regards 
these  hills  as  the  original  abode  of  the  Auruncan 
race  (Am  vii.  727),  and  speaks  of  them  as  merely 
a petty  people.  But  the  first  occasion  on  which 
they  appear  in  Roman  history  exhibits  them  in  a 
very  different  light,  as  a warlike  and  powerful  nation, 
who  had  extended  their  conquests  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  Latium. 

Thus,  in  b.c  503,  we  find  the  Latin  cities  of 
Cora  and  Pometia  “ revolting  to  the  Aurunci,"  and 
these  powerful  neighbours  supporting  them  with  a 
large  army  against  the  infant  republic.  (Liv.  ii.  16, 
17.)  And  a few  years  later  the  Auruncans  took 
np  arms  as  allies  of  the  Volscians,  and  advanced 
with  their  army  as  far  as  Aricia,  where  they  fought 
a great  battle  with  the  Roman  consul  Servilius. 
(Id.  ii.  26 ; Dionys.  vi.  32.)  On  this  occasion  they 
are  termed  by  Dionysius  a warlike  people  of  great 
strength  and  fierceness,  who  orcupied  the  fairest 
plains  of  Campania;  so  that  it  seems  certain  the 
name  is  here  used  as  including  the  people  to  whom 
the  name  of  Ausones  (in  its  more  limited  sense)  is 
afterwards  applied.  From  this  time  the  name  ot 
the  Auruncans  does  not  again  occur  till  b.  c.  344, 
when  it  ia  evident  that  Livy  is  speaking  only  of  the 
petty  people  who  inhabited  the  mountain  of  Rocca 
Monfina , who  were  defeated  and  reduced  to  sub- 
mission without  difficulty  (Liv.  vii.  28.)  A few 
years  biter  (b.  c.  337)  they  were  compelled  by  the 
attacks  of  their  neighbours  the  Sidicini,  to  apply  for 
aid  to  Rome,  and  meanwhile  abandoned  their  strong- 
hold on  the  mountain  and  established  themselves  in 
their  new  city  of  Suessa.  (Id.  riii.  15.)  No  mention 
of  their  name  is  found  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  the 
Homans  in  this  part  of  Italy;  and  as  in  B. c.  313  a 
Roman  colooy  was  established  at  Suessa  (Liv.  ix. 
28),  their  national  existence  must  hare  keen  thence- 
forth at  an  end.  Their  territory  was  subsequently 
included  in  Campania.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUSA  (AGoa),  the  chief  city  of  the  Aueetani, 
was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Ausona  and  Vicus 
I Ausoncnsis,  Vic  de  Osane , whence  its  modem  name 
S 4 
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of  Viqw,  or  Vick.  It  lies  W.  of  Gerona,  on  a S.  j 
tributary  of  the  Ter,  the  ancient  Alba.  (PUn.  iii.  3.  1 
8.  4;  Ptol  ii.  6.  § 70;  Marea,  Hup.  ii.  22,  p.  191.) 
There  is  a coin  with  the  inscription  Ausa;  but  it 
is  probably  spurious.  (Eckhcl,  vol.  i.  p.  35 ; Mionnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  29 ; Sestini,  JMtere,  voL  ix.  praef.,  Med. 
Isp.  p.  104;  Ukcrt,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  426.)  [I*.  S.]  | 

AUSARA  (A0<to pa).  1.  A city  of  the  Sacha-  ! 
litao  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 11), 
in  the  modern  district  of  Mahrah:  probably  the  ^ 
capital  of  Pliny’s  Ausaritae  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  from 
which  apparently  a peculiar  kind  of  incense  enume- 
rated by  him  (xii.  25.  a.  16)  derived  its  name. 
Forster  identifies  it  with  Raa-al-Sair.  ( Geog . of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,  178.) 

2.  Another  town  of  the  same  name  as  the  pre- 
ceding is  enumerated  among  the  inland  cities  of 
Arabia  Felix  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  30),  and  placed  by 
him  in  long.  71°,  lat.  25°  30',  which  Forster  finds 
in  the  modern  town  of  Zarfa,  in  the  Hcdjaz.  (Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  130.)  [G.  W.] 

AUSCHI'SAE  (Av<rx^aLi  Herod,  iv.  171;  Ad- 
trxirat,  Apollod.  ap.  Stcph.  15.;  Diod.  Sic. 

iii.  42;  Abx*™,  l*tob  iv.  5.  § 21;  Auxnrai,  Nonn. 
Dionys.  xiii.  375),  a Libyan  people  in  Cyrenaica, 
W.  of  the  Asbystae,  extending  S.  of  Barca  as  far 
W.  as  the  Hespcrides  (aft.  Berenice),  on  the  coast 
of  the  Greater  Syrtia.  Ptolemy  alone  places  them 
in  Manna rica. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  interesting  remains 
of  forts,  of  an  extremely  ancient  style  of  building, 
which  are  fully  described  by  Barth,  who  regards 
them  :is  works  of  the  Auschisae,  and  fortifies  his 
opinion  by  the  statement  of  Pliny  (iv.  1),  that  it 
was  the  common  custom  of  the  Libyan  tribes  to 
build  forts.  (Becchcy,  Proceeding*  of  the  Expe- 
dition to  explore  the  X.  coast  of  Africa,  pp.  251, 
252;  Barth.  W ’andermgen,  &c.  p.  354.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSCI  ((Atffficioi),  also  Auscenscs,  one  of  the 
nations  of  Aquitania  who  submitted  to  Caosar’s 
legatus,  P.  Orassus,  in  u.  c.  56.  Strabo  (p.  191) 
says  that  they  had  tho  Lat  ini  tan  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote.  Mela  (iii.  2)  calls  the  Ausci  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Aquitaninn  nations.  Their  terri- 
tory was  fertile.  The  position  of  -the  Ausci  is  de- 
termined by  that  of  A uch , or  Augusta  Auscorum, 
their  chief  town;  and  their  territory  may  be  repre- 
sented pretty  nearly  by  the  French  department  of 
Ger *.  [Augusta  Auscorum.]  [G.  L.] 

AUSENSES  (’Amrfls),  a Libyan  people,  in  North 
Africa,  dwelling  about  the  lake  Triton  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  next  to  the  Machlyes. 
The  Machlyes  were  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  and 
the  Auseneea  on  the  N.  (E.  and  W.  respectively, 
according  to  the  view  of  Herodotus),  the  river  Triton 
being  the  boundary  between  them : the  latter  people, 
therefore,  were  in  the  S.  of  the  district  afterwards 
called  Byzacena.  (H-rod.  iv.  180.)  Hemdotus 
makes  them  the  last  of  the  nomadc  peoples  towards 
the  W.,  their  neighbours  on  tluit  side,  the  Maxyes, 
Wing  an  agricultural  people.  (Herod,  iv.  191:  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  notice  Kcnncll's  allusion  to,  and 
obviously  correct  solution  of,  an  inconsistency  which 
the  hypercritic  may  fancy  between  this  passage  and 
c.  1 86 : Renncll,  Geog.  to  Herod.  vol.  ii.  p.  302.)  “ The 
Machlyes,”  says  Herodotus,  “wear  the  hair  on  the 
back  of  tho  head,  but  tho  Auscascs  on  tho  front. 
The  Ausenscs  celebrated  a yearly  festiv:d  of  Athena, 
whom  they  claimed  as  their  native  goddess,  in  which 
their  virgins  were  divided  into  two  parties,  which 
taught  each  other  with  stones  and  clubs,  and  those 
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who  died  of  their  wounds  were  esteemed  not  true 
virgins.  The  combat  was  preceded  by  a procession, 
in  which  the  most  beautiful  of  the  virgins  .was  deco- 
rated with  a Corinthian  helmet  and  a full  suit  of 
Grecian  armour,  and  was  drawn  in  a chariot  round 
the  lake.”  (Comp.  Mela,  i.  7.)  Respecting  the  sup- 
posed connection  of  the  locality  with  the  worship  of 
Athena,  see  Triton. 

The  Ansenses  are  supposed  by  Pacho  ( Voyage 
dan*  la  Marmarique,  See.)  to  be  the  same  people  as 
tho  Ansurii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Syncsius  as 
devastating  Cyrenaica  in  the  6th  century.  (Bahr, 
ad  Herod.  1.  c.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSER  or  AUSAR  (A Xcrap,  Strab. : Serchio), 
a considerable  river  of  Etruria,  rising  in  tho  Apen- 
nines on  the  borders  of  Liguria,  and  flowing  near 
the  city  of  Luca,  is  evidently  the  same  with  the 
modem  Serchio,  though  that  river  now  flows  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  by  a separate  mouth,  seven 
miles  N.  of  that  of  the  Amo,  while  all  ancient 
writers  represent  the  Auseras  falling  into  the  Amos. 
The  city  of  Pisae  was  situated  at  the  j>oint  of  their 
junction  : and  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  was 
said  to  give  rise  to  a violent  agitation  of  their  waters. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  222 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Rutil.  Jtin.  i.  566.) 
The  A user  appears  to  have  retained  its  ancient 
course  till  about  the  12th  century ; but  the  exact 
period  of  the  change  is  unknown;  the  whole  space 
between  it  and  the  Amtts,  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
course,  Is  so  flat  and  low  that  it  is  sai.l  that  their 
waters  still  communicate  during  great  floods.  A 
canal  or  ditch  between  the  two  streams  still  retained 
the  name  of  Osari  in  the  days  of  Cluverius.  The 
modem  name  of  Serchio  is  supposed  to  be  a cor- 
ruption of  Ausorculos,  a form  which  is  found  in 
documents  of  the  middle  ages.  (Claver.  ItaL  p.  462 ; 
MUller,  Etrutkcr,  p.  213;  Targioni-Tozxetti,  Viaggi 
in  Toscana,  voL  ii.  p.  146 — 178.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AU'SERE  ( Fessahf ),  a river  of  Tripolitana,  in 
Africa  Propria.  (Tab.  Peat)  [P.  S.j 

AUSETA'NI  (Avdijravoi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 70),  one 
of  the  small  peoples  in  the  extreme  NE.  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Cata- 
lonia. Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  places  them  (into*  re- 
cedcnte. * radice  Pyremui)  W.  of  the  Laletani 
and  Indioktes,  and  E.  of  the  Lacktaxi  and 
Ckrrktani.  Ptolemy  (I.  c.)  places  the  Cerretani 
farthest  to  the  E.,  and  next  to  them  the  Ausetani. 
Their  position  is  fixed  by  tlvat  of  their  chief  cities 
Ausa  and  Gerund  a ( Gerona ),  along  the  valley  of 
the  river  Ter,  the  ancient  Alba.  The  great  Roman 
road  from  Narbo  in  Gaul  to  Tarraco  passed  through 
their  territory.  Under  the  Roman  empire  they 
belonged  to  the  convcntus  of  Tarmco.  Of  their 
cities,  Ausa  and  Gerunda  had  the  ju i fxUmttm 
(Plin.  l.c.);  and  Boecula  (BaixoiJXa,  Ptol.  L c.: 
Eth.  Bacculonciwcs,  Plin.)  was  a deltas  stipen- 
diary. Ptolemy  also  mentions  Aquae  Calidae 
(*T5ara  Sfppd : prob.  Baholas),  between  Ansa 
and  Gerunda : it  seems  not  quite  certain  whether 
this  town  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  stipendarii 
Aquicaldcnse*  of  Pliny  (/.  c.) 

The  Ausetani  are  several  times  mentioned  by 
Livy : as  conquered  by  Hannibal,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Punic  War  (xxi.  23);  reconquered  by 
Scipio  (c.  61 );  taking  part  in  the  revolt  of  indibilis, 
b.  c.  205  (xxix.  2,  et  seq.),  and  the  war  of  the 
Einporiac.  n.  c.  195  (xxxiv.  20:  see  also  xxxix. 
56,  and  Caesar,  B.  C.  i.  60.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSOBA,  in  Ireland,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 
§ 4)  as  the  third  river  from  the  Borcum  prumon- 
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torinm  [Boiunm],  and  as  due  north  of  the  Sena. 
As  it  is  more  certain  that  the  Sena  is  the  Shannon 
than  that  the  northern  promontory  b Malta  l lead , 
the  outlet  of  Loch  Corrib  in  Galway  Bay  best  suits 
the  somewhat  equivocal  condition  of  tho  river 
Ausoha.  [R.  G.  L.] 

AU'SOXA,  a city  of  Latiam.  in  the  more  ex- 
tended sense  of  that  term,  but  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  was  one  of  the  three  cities  possessed  by  the 
tribe  of  the  Ausones.  Its  name  would  seem  to  imply  j 
that  it  was  once  their  chief  city  or  metropolis;  but 
it  is  only  once  mentioned  in  history — during  the  ee-  j 
cood  Samnite  war,  when  the  Ausonians  having  re- 
volted from  the  Romans,  all  their  three  cities  were  \ 
betrayed  into  the  haivb  of  the  Roman  consuls,  and 
their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy. 
(Liv.  ix.  25.)  No  subsequent  notice  is  found  of 
Ausona;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  bonks  of  the  little  river  still  called  Ausente, 
which  Rows  into  the  Liris,  near  its  mouth.  The 
plain  bclowr  the  modern  village  of  Le  Fmtte,  near 
the  sources  of  this  little  stream,  b still  known  as 
the  Piano  dflT  Ausente ; and  some  remains  of  a 
liftman  town  have  been  discovered  here.  (Roinanelli, 
voL  iiL  p.  438.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AlTSONES  (A&rovei)  b the  name  given  by 
Greek  writers  to  one  of  the  ancient  nations  or  races 
that  inhabited  Central  Italy.  The  usage  of  ancient 
writers  in  regard  to  all  these  national  appellations  is 
very  vague  and  fluctuating,  and  perhaps  in  no  in- 
stance more  so  than  in  the  case  of  the  Ausones  or 
Ausunian*.  But  notwithstanding  this  uncertainty, 
surae  points  appear  to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out 
concerning  them. 

1.  The  Ausonians  were  either  identical  with  the 
Opicans  or  Oscans,  or  were  at  least  a part  of  the 
same  race  and  family.  Aristotle  expressly  tells  as 
( Pol . vii.  10).  that  the  part  of  Italy  towards  Tyrrhc- 
nia  was  inhabited  by  the  Opicans,  “ who  were  called, 
both  formerly  and  in  his  time,  by  the  additional 
name  of  Ausones."  Antioch  us  of  Syracuse  also 
said,  that  Campania  was  at  first  occupied  by  the 
Opicans.  “ who  were  also  called  Ausonians."  (Ant. 
ap.  Strab.  v.  p.  242.)  Polybius,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  to  have  regarded  the  two  nations  as  different, 
ai*i. spoke  of  Campania  as  inhabited  by  the  Au-  j 
sonians  and  Opicans;  but  this  docs  not  necessarily 
prort  that  they  were  really  dbtinct,  for  we  find  in 
the  same  manner  the  Opicans  and  Oscans  mentioned 
by  Kome  writers  as  if  they  were  two  different  nations 
(Ntrab.  1.  c.),  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
th«r$e  arc  merely  forms  of  the  same  name,  lleca- 
Uat'us  also  appears  to  have  held  the  same  view  with 
Ant  inch  us.  as  he  called  Nola  in  Campania  “ a city 
of  the  Ausones  * (ap.  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  NewAa). 

2.  The  Ausones  of  the  Greeks  were  tho  same 
people  who  were  termed  Aurunci  by  the  Romans: 
the  proofs  of  the  original  identity  erf  the  two  have 
been  already  given  under  Aukunci.  But  at  a later 
period  the  two  appellations  were  distinguished  and 
applied  to  two  separate  tribes  or  nations. 

3.  The  name  of  Ausones,  in  this  restricted  and 
later  sense  of  the  term,  b confined  to  a petty  nation 
oo  the  borders  of  Latiurn  and  Campania.  In  one 
possag*  Livy  speaks  of  Calcs  as  their  chief  city; 
but  a little  later  he  telb  us  that  they  had  three 
d!k»,  Aosooa,  Mintamae,  and  Vescia,  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  the  plains  bordering 
on  the  Liris,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  (Liv.  viii.  16, 
ix.  25.)  At  this  period  they  were  certainly  an  in- 
j'mldcniMe  tribe,  and  were  able  to  offer  but  little 
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rcsbtance  to  the  Roman  arms.  Their  city  of  Cales 
was  captured,  and  soon  after  occupied  by  a Roman 
colony,  b.  c.  333;  and  tliongh  a few  years  after- 
wards tho  success  of  the  Samnites  at  Lautnlae  in- 
duced them  to  take  up  arms  again,  their  three 
remaining  towns  were  easily  reduced  by  the  Roman 
consuls,  and  their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  On 
this  occasion  Livy  telb  us  (ix.  25)  that  **  the  Au- 
sonian  nation  was  destroyed;”  it  is  certain  that  its 
name  does  not  again  appear  in  history,  and  b only 
noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  extinct 
races  which  had  formerly  inhabited  Latiurn. 

But  however  inconsiderable  the  Ausonians  appear 
at  thb  time,  it  b clear  that  at  a much  earlier  period 
they  were  a powerful  and  widely  extended  nation. 
For  although  it  b probable  that  the  Greeks  frequently 
applied  the  name  with  little  regard  to  accuracy,  and 
may  have  included  races  widely  different  under  tho 
common  appellation  of  Ausonians,  it  b impossible  to 
account  for  this  vague  and  general  use  of  the  name, 
unless  the  people  to  whom  it  really  belonged  had 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  population  of  Cen- 
tral Italy.  The  precise  relation  in  which  they  were 
considered  as  standing  to  the  Opicans  or  Oscans  it 
b impossible  to  determine,  nor  perhaps  were  tho 
ideas  of  tho  Greeks  themselves  upon  thb  point  very 
clear  and  definite.  The  passages  already  cited  prove 
that  they  were  considered  as  occupying  Campania 
and  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  on  which  account  tho 
Lower  Sea  (Mare  Inferum,  as  it  was  tanned  by  the 
Romans),  subsequently  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian, 
was  in  early  ages  commonly  called  by  the  Greeks 
the  Ausonian  Sea.*  (Strab.  v.  233;  Dionys.  i.  1 1 ; 
Lycophr.  Alex.  44;  A poll.  Rliod.  iv.  590.)  Other 
accounts,  however,  represent  them  as  originally  an 
inland  people,  dwelling  in  tho  mountains  about  Bene- 
vcntuin.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Ausonia.)  Scymnus  Chius 
also  speaks  of  them  as  occupying  an  inland  region 
(Peritg.  228);  and  Strabo  (p.  233)  tells  us  that 
they  had  occupied  tho  mountain  tract  above  the 
Pontine  marshes,  where  in  Roman  history  we  meet 
only  with  Volscians.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable 
that  the  name  was  applied  with  little  discrimination 
to  all  the  native  races  who,  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Samnites,  occupied  Campania  and  the  inland 
mountainous  region  afterwards  known  as  Samnium, 
and  from  thence  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy.  But  they  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Oenotrians,  or  Pelasgic  races,  which 
inhabited  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  (see 
Aristot.  1.  c.);  though  other  authors  certainly  con- 
founded them,  llellanicus  according  to  Dionysius 
(i.  22)  spoke  of  the  AxuoniaM  as  crossing  over  into 
Sicily  under  their  king  Siculus,  whore  the  people 
meant  are  clearly  theSiculi.  Again,  Strabo  speaks  (vi. 
p.  255)  of  Temcsa  as  founded  by  the  Ausones,  where 
he  must  probably  mean  the  Oenotrians,  the  only  peo- 
ple whom  wc  know  of  as  inhabiting  these  regions  be- 
fore tho  arrival  of  the  Greeks.  The  ase  of  the  name  of 
Ausonia  for  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  was  merely 
poetical,  at  least  it  b not  found  in  any  extant  prose 
writer;  and  Dionysius,  who  assures  us  it  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times,  associates  it  with 

* Pliny, on  the  contrary  (iii.  5 s.  10, 10.  s.  15),  and, 
if  wc  may  trust  his  authority,  Polybias  also,  applied 
the  name  of  “ Ausonium  Mare,”  to  the  sea  on  the 
SE.  of  Italy,  from  Sicily  to  the  lapvgian  Pro 
montory,  but  thb  b certainly  at  variauce  with  the 
customary  usage  of  the  tenu. 
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Hesperia  and  Satumia,  both  of  them  obviously 
poetical  appellations  (i.  35).  Lycophron,  though 
he  does  not  use  the  name  of  Auaonia,  repeatedly 
applies  the  adjective  Ausonian  both  to  the  country  j 
and  people,  apparently  as  equivalent  to  Italian;  for 
he  includes  under  the  appellation,  Arpi  in  Apulia, 
Airy  11a  in  Etruria,  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumae  in 
Campania,  and  the  banks  of  the  Crathis  in  Lncania. 
(Alex.  593,  615,  702,  922,  1355.)  Apollonius 
Khodins,  a little  later,  seerns  to  use  the  name  of . j 
Ausonia  (Awroriij)  precisely  in  the  sense  in  which  j 
it  is  employed  by  Dionysius  Periegetes  and  other  \ 
Greek  poets  of  later  times  — for  the  whole  Italian  I 
peninsula.  It  was  probably  only  adopted  by  the  I 
Alexandrian  writers  as  a poetical  equivalent  for 
Italia,  a name  which  is  not  found  in  any  poets  of 
that  period.  (Apoll.  Khod.  iv.  553,  €60,  Ac.;  Dion. 
Per.  366,  383,  &c.)  From  them  the  name  of  Au- 
sonia  was  adopted  by  the  Homan  poets  in  the  same 
sense  ( Virg.  Aen.  vii.  55,  x.  54,  Ac.),  and  at  a later 
period  became  not  uncommon  even  in  prose  writers. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Ausones  is  un- 
certain; but  it  seems  not  improbable  tliat  it  is  ori- 
ginally connected  with  the  same  root  as  Oscus  or 
Ojiicus.  (Buttmann.  Lcril . vol.  i.  p.  68 ; Donaldson, 
Varronianus,  pp.  3,  4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUSO'NLA.  [ArsoN’KS,] 

AUSTEBATIA  or  AUSTRA'NIA,  the  German 
name  of  an  island  in  the  Gen  nan  Ocean  (probably 
Ameland),  signifying  “ the  sister  island.”  The 
Romans  called  it  Glessaria,  because  their  soldiers  are 
said  to  liave  found  amber  (gUssum  or  glass)  there, 
(l’lin.  II.  N.  iv.  27,  xxxvii.  11.  § 2.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTARIA'TAE  (Ainapihreu),  described  by 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  317)  as,  at  one  time,  the  most  nu- 
merous and  bravest  of  the  Illyrians,  appear  to  have 
bordered  to  tbe  eastward  upon  the  Agrianes  and 
Besei,  to  the  south  upon  the  Moedi  and  Dardani, 
and  in  the  other  directions  upon  the  Ardiaci  and 
Scordisci.  (Leake.)  We  have  only  a few  particu- 
lars respecting  their  history.  Strabo  relates  (L  c.) 
that  they  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Ardiaci  respecting  some  salt-works  situated  on 
the  confines  of  both  nations ; that  they  once  subdoed 
the  Triballi ; but  were  in  their  turn  subjugated, 
first  by  the  Scordisci,  and  subsequently  by  the  Ro- 
mans. We  also  learn  from  Diodorus  (xx.  19)  that 
the  Autariatae  were  likewise  conquered  by  Audoleon, 
king  of  Paeonia,  who  transported  20,000  of  them  to  j 
Mount  Orbelus.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  315 ; Arrian, 

A nab.  i.  5;  Aclian,  II.  A.  xvil  41;  Justin,  xv.  2; 
Appian,  Illgr . 3;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  iii. 
pp.  463,  464.) 

AUTEI,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny  on  the 
road  between  Pelusium  and  Arsinoe.  They  occur 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berenice,  in  Foul  Bag, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  NE.  of 
Nubia.  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  [G.  W.] 

AUTERI,  in  Ireland,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 

§ 5)  as  next  to  the  Nagnatae.  Name  for  name  the 
Nagnatae  are  the  people  of  Connaught ; but  the 
Nagnatae  of  Ptolemy  was  a city  This  was  to  the 
south  of  the  Erd- ini.  If  this  name  be  preserved  in 
Loch  Erne  (as  it  probably  is),  Che  locality  of  the 
Autei  i was  in  Mayo  or  Galt  cay.  [R.  G.  L.] 

AUTIIETA'NI.  [Alsktani.] 

AUT ISSIODU'RU M . Julian  marched  from  Au- 
gnstodunnm  (Julwi)  to  Tricasrini  or  Tricasaes 
(Troyes),  and  on  his  way  he  went  thrcmgli  Au- 
tissiodnrum,  or  Autosidorum,  as  it  stands  in  the 
common  texts  of  Ammianus  (xvi.  2).  This  route 
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agrees  with  the  Anton.  I tin.  and  the  Table,  which 
place  Autissiodorum  on  the  road  between  Augoa- 
todunum  and  TiicasMB.  The  place  is  therefore  on 
the  site  of  A uxerre,  on  the  Tonne,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tonne.  Autissiodumm  belonged  to  the 
Sc  nones.  A sepulchral  inscription  dug  np  at  Aux- 
erro  contains  **  civitatis  Scnonum,  Tricassinorum, 
Meldorum,  Pariorum,  et  civitatis  Aeduorum,"  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  conclusion  can  be  derived 
from  this.  The  name  “ ci vitas  Antesiodurum  ” is 
not  found  earlier  than  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
provinces.  A patera  found  near  A uxerre  bear* 
the  inscription  Deo  APPOLLiin  r.  p.  n.  m.  autes- 
siodurum.  (W alckenaer,  Gtog.,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p. 
408.)  [G.  L.) 

AUTOXOLES,  or  AUTOLOLAE  ( AinoKdAai, 
Ptol.  iv.  6.  §17;  common  reading  AvroAdrau),  a 
Gaetulian  people  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
“ Libya  Interior”  of  IHolcmv,  both  N.  and  S.  of 
tlie  Atlas,  with  a city  Autolala,  or  Antolalae  (A irro- 
AdAa,  AirroAdAcu).  This  city  is  one  of  Ptolemy’s 
points  of  astronomical  observation,  having  the  longest 
day  13 j hrs.,  being  distant  3j  hrs  W.  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  having  the  sun  vertical  once  a year,  at  the 
time  of  tho  winter  solstice.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 24;  viiL 
16.  § 4.)  Reicluird  takes  it  for  the  modern  Agm- 
lon , or  A quilon.  (Kleine  Geogr.  Schriften,  p.  506.) 
All  writers,  except  Ptolemy,  call  the  people  Ao- 
tololes.  (Plin.  v.  I ; Solin.  24 ; Lucan.  Phars.  iv. 
677 ; SiL  Ital.  iii.  306 ; Claudian.  Laud.  Stilick. 
L 356.) 

Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  § 33)  mentions,  in  the  Western 
Ocean,  an  island  called  Autolala,  or  Junonis  Insula 
("H pat  h Kcd  AvroAaAa  vrico%),  as  distinct  from  the 
Kortunatao  group.  Some  take  it  for  Madeira,  but 
this  is  very  uncertain.  [P.  S.J 

AUTO'MALA  (AlrrApaAa,  Strab.  iL  p.  123:  Au- 
TOjudAa£,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 3;  AirropdAaKa,  Steph.  B., 
Eth.  AvtouclAclkItti j and  AvrofiaAeuetvs ; Atrro- 
pdAau,  Diod.  Sic,  xx.  41),  a border  fortress  of  Cyre- 
naica,  on  the  extreme  W.  frontier,  at  tlie  very  tiottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  E.  of  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni; 
very  prubably  the  Anabucis  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
25  M.  P.  E.  of  Banadedari  (the  Arne  Philaenonim, 
p.  65).  Modem  travellers  have  discovered  no  vestige 
of  the  place.  It  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  in  con- 
nection with  the  difficult  march  of  Ophelias,  to  sup- 
port Agathoclea  in  the  Carthaginian  territory;  and 
iu  its  neighbourhood  was  a cave,  said  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  the  child-murdering  queen  I^mia. 
(Diod.  1.  c.)  [P.  S.j 

AUTRICUM  ( Cluirtres),  a town  of  the  Camntes, 
a Celtic  people.  Their  chief  towns  were  Autricum 
and  Genabum.  Autricum  seems  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Autura,  or  Eure,  though  the  name  Aatura 
does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  writing;  but  the  river 
is  named  Audura  in  the  middle-age  writings.  Ava- 
ricum,  B (targes,  is  a name  fonued  in  like  manner 
from  tlie  river  A vara.  Tbe  position  of  Autricum  is 
determined  by  two  routes  in  the  Table,  though  tbe 
name  is  miswritten  Mitricnm.  The  place  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Camutes  or  Carnutuin,  whence  the 
name  Chartres.  [G.  L.1 

AUTRl'GONES  (Aurptyorts,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §$  7, 
53;  Mela,  iii.  1.  § 10;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Aurigonae, 
Flor.  iv.  12.  §47;  Autrigonac,  On*.  iv.  21;  pro- 
bably the  ’A  AA&rptyai  of  Strabo,  iii.  p.  1 55),  a people 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensia,  E.  of  the  Can- 
tabri,  between  the  sea  und  the  sources  of  the  lberos 
(Ebro),  in  Biscaya,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alar  a.  The 
little  river  Ncrva  (Nerrion)  was  in  their  territory. 
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and  W.  of  its  mouth  was  the  town  of  Flaviobrign, 
which  Ptolemy  assigns  to  them,  but  Pliny  to  the 
VardulL  [Flaviobriga.]  Pliny  states  that  among 
their  ten  cities  none  were  of  any  consequence,  except 
Tiunrx  and  Virovbbca.  Ptolemy  assigns  to 
tlvetn  the  towns  of  Uxama  Barca  (Ot%a pa  B dpua, 
prob.  Osina:  comp.  Muratori,  p.  1095.  8),  Segisa- 
manculum  (ILeyicr 04167 kovXov,  prob.  S.  Maria  de 
Ribaredonda),  Viroveaca  (Oui poovtOKa),  Ante- 
quia  (A prtKovia).  Deobriga  (&*6€piya  : Brinnaa 
or  Miranda  de  Ebro),  Vendeleia  (Ow«f8«\€ui),  and 
Saliunca  (ZaAuf-yica).  The  great  road  from  Astu- 
rica  to  Caesaraugusta  and  the  Pyrenees  entered  the 
land  of  the  Autrigones,  near  Virovesca,  and  from  this 
pl»*  it  branched  out  into  three.  The  N.  branch 
fed  to  the  W.  pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  it  the 
towns  and  distances  were : Viroresca,  Vindelcia, 
11  M.  P.,  Deobriga,  14  M.  P.  (/<•  Ant.  p.  455.) 
The  second  road  led  to  Cacsaraugusta,  and  on  it 
were:  Vtnwwcs  (sic  in  /*.),  Segasamnnclum  (sic 
in  ft.),  1 1 >L  I*.,  Libia,  7 M.  P.  (prob.  Ixyva), 
Tritium.  18  M.  P.  ( It . Ant.  p.  394.)  The  third, 
further  S.,  also  led  to  Caeaarangtuta,  and  on  it 
were : Viroveaca,  Atiliana,  30  M.  P.,  Barburiana 
(irarina),  32  M.  P.  (ft.  Ant.  p.  450.)  Whether 
the  Burvaones  of  Livy  (Fr.  xci.),  the  Bnrsnonenses 
of  Pliny,  the  Bureavolenses  of  Hirtius  (/?.  H.  22) 
bekeig  to  the  Autrigones  or  the  Berones  is  uncertain. 
(L'kert,  VoL  ii.  pt  1,  pp.  445,  446.)  [P.  S.] 

AUXACII,  or  AUZACII  MONTES  (tA  A£-(d- 
•cia,  or  Ai’^suoa  Spy),  a part  of  the  Altai  range,  SW. 
of  the  Annibi  M.  and  NW.  of  the  Asmiraei  M., 
having  its  W.  part  in  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  and  its 
E.  port  in  Series.  Ptolemy  placw  the  W.  division 
between  149°  long,  and  49°  lat.  and  165°  long. 
a»i  55°  lat.  These  mountains  contained  the  sources 
of  the  river  Oechardes  (prob.  Selenga).  The  district 
N.  of  them  was  called  Auxacitis  (or  Auzacitis), 
with  a city  Auxaria  (or  Au7acia),  which  was  one 
of  Ptolemy's  positions  of  astronomical  ohsen*ation, 
hat  ing  its  longest  day  about  16J  hours,  and  being 
distant  from  Alexandreia  5 hours  36  min.  to  the  east. 
(PtoL  ri.  15.  §§  2.  3,  4;  16.  §§  2,  3,  4;  viii.  24. 
§ 4:  comp.  Oxii  M.)  [P.  S.] 

AU'XLMUM  (A Cfovfioy,  Strab.  Aminov , Procop.; 
Ftk.  Auximas,  -atis;  Osimo),  a city  of  Picenuin, 
situated  on  a lofty  hill  about  12  miles  SW.  of 
Ancona.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  B.C.  174,  when  the 
Roman  censors  caused  walls  to  be  erected  around  it, 
and  its  forum  to  be  surrounded  with  a range  of 
shops.  (Lit.  xli.  27.)  From  hence  it  would  appear 
that  it  had  then  already  received  the  Roman  fran- 
chise ; but  it  did  not  become  a Roman  colony  till 
B.  o.  157.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.)  The  great  strength 
of  its  potation  seems  to  have  soon  rendered  it  a place 
of  importance.  Daring  the  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Carbo,  it  was  here  that  Pompey  first  made  head 
against  the  officers  of  the  latter  (Pint.  Pomp.  6); 
and  ou  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  n.  c.  49, 
it  was  orcupied  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey  as  one 
of  the  chief  strongholds  of  Picenum,  but  the  inha- 
bitants declared  in  favour  of  Caesar,  and  opened  the 
gates  to  him.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  12 ; Lucan,  ii.  466.) 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  it  continued  to  be  a city 
of  importance,  and  retained  its  colonial  rank,  as  we 
bam  from  numerous  inscriptions,  though  Pliny  does 
not  notice  it  as  a colony.  (Grater,  fnscr.  p.  372.  4, 
445.9.446.  1,465.  4,  Ac.;  Orefl. Insor. 3168,3899; 
PLu  iii.  13.  s.  16;  Strab.  ▼.  p.  241 ; Itin.  Ant. 
p -312)  At  a later  period  it  rose  to  a still  more 
position,  »nd  is  distinctly  called  by 
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Procopius  the  chief  city  of  Picenuin,  and  the  capital 
of  the  province.  Hence  it  played  an  important  part 
in  the  ware  of  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  and 
was  not  reduced  by  him  till  after  a long  siege,  in 
which  he  himself  very  nearly  lost  his  life.  (Procop. 
B.  (i.  ii.  10,  11,  16,  23 — 27,  iii.  11,  Ac.)  It  re- 
mained afterwards  for  a long  period  subject  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  was  one  of  the  five  cities 
which  constituted  what  was  termed  the  Pentapolis 
under  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  modern  city 
of  Osimo  retains  the  same  elevated  site  as  the  ancient 
one;  it  continued  to  be  a considerable  place  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  and  still  has  a population  of 
above  5000  inhabitants.  Numerous  inscriptions, 
statues,  and  other  ancient  relics,  have  been  found 
there.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUXU'ME  (A d^ovpis,  Aufovpy , Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§ 25;  "Afovpis,  Steph.  Byz.  a.  r. ; Eth.  'Afovplryt, 
Perip.  Mar.  Eryth.  p.  3 : ’A£«fdT7jr,  Procop. 

B.  Pars.  i.  19),  the  modem  Arum,  the  capital  of 
Tigre , in  Abyssinia,  was  the  metropolis  of  a pro- 
vince, or  kingdom  of  the  same  name  (Regio  Axiomi- 
taruin),  and  is  described  byStephanus  B.(s.r.)aslho 
chief  town  of  the  Aethiopes  Auxumitae  (Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§ 29)..  Auxtune  stood  in  about  lat.  14°  V N.  to 
the  SE.  of  Meroe  and  E.  of  the  river  Astaboras  or 
Tacazze.  The  modem  city,  which  corresponds  in 
site  to  the  ancient  one,  is  described  by  Salt  M as 
standing  partly  in  and  partly  at  the  mouth  of  a 
nook,  formed  by  two  hills  on  the  NW.  end  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  valley,  which  is  watered  by  a 
small  stream.”  The  kingdom  of  Auxume  was  at 
one  time  nearly  co-oxtensive  with  the  modem  Abys- 
sinia, and  comprised  also  a portion  of  the  SW.  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Sabacan  and 
Homerite  Arabs  on  the  opposite  Bhore.  Its  principal 
haven  was  Adulo  ( Arhteko ),  from  which  it  was 
about  120  miles  distant.  Auxume  and  Adule  were 
the  chief  centres  of  the  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Africa  in  gold-dust,  ivory,  leather,  hides,  and  aro- 
matics. (Nonnosus,  ap.PKotium.  n.3,  p.  2,  ed.  Bek- 
kcr.)  The  Auxumitae  were  originally  a pure  Aethio- 
pian  race,  with  littlo  admixture  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Arabians.  In  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  the 
Utter  seem  to  have  become  the  principal  element  in 
the  Auxuinite  population.  The  kingdom  and  its 
capital  attained  a high  degree  of  prosperity  after  the 
decline  of  Meroe,  in  the  first  or  second  century  of 
our  era.  As  a city  of  inferior  note,  however,  Auxume 
was  known  much  earlier ; and  is  even  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  founded  by  the  exiled 
Egyptian  war-caste,  in  the  reign  of  Psammitichus 
b.c.  671 — 617 ; by  others,  as  Heeren  (Ideen  ii.  1.  p. 
431)  to  have  been  one  of  the  numerous  priest-colonies 
from  Meroe.  The  Greek  language  was  spoken  at 
Auxume — a circumstance  which  adds  to  the  proba- 
bility that  the  city  did  not  begin  to  flourish  until 
the  Macedonian  dynasty  was  established  in  Egypt, 
and  Greek  factors  and  colonists  had  generally  pene- 
trated the  Nile- Valley.  Indeed,  a Greek  inscrip- 
tion, which  will  be  noticed  presently,  makes  it  not 
unlikely  that,  as  regards  the  Hellenic  element  of 
its  population,  Auxume  was  a colony  of  its  haven 
Adule. 

That  Auxume  was  a city  of  great  extent  its  mins 
still  attest.  Travellers,  however,  vary  considerably 
in  their  accounts  of  its  vestiges;  and  the  more  re- 
cent visitors  of  Arum  seem  to  have  found  the 
fewest  authentic  remains.  Combes  and  Tamisier, 
who  visited  it  in  1 836  ( Voyage  en  A byssinie,  vol.  i. 
p.  268.),  for  example,  saw  much  less  to  describe 
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than  Mr.  Salt  in  1813,  or  Lord  Valentia  in  1808. 

Its  mo«t  interesting  monument  is  its  obelisk. 

Originally  there  appear  to  have  been  65  obelisks: 
of  which  4 were  of  superior  magnitude  to  the  rest. 
One  of  the  4 is  still  erect.  It  is  60  feet  in  height, 
and  is  formed  of  a single  block  of  granite.  Rut  it 
is  not  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics,  and  differs  con- 
siderably from  Egyptian  and  Aethiopian  structures 
of  that  kind.  For  the  Auxumite  obelisk,  although 
quadrilateral,  has  not  a pyramidal  summit,  but  a 
finial  shaped  like  a slipjier  or  a patera;  and  on  one 
of  its  faces  is  a deep  hollow  groove,  surmounting  a 
doorway,  and  running  up  the  centre  of  the  face  from 
the  lintel  of  the  door  to  the  vertex  of  the  obelisk. 
It  stands  near  a Daroo  tree  (Jicus  sycaminus ) of  re- 
markable size,  and  of  great  age — the  sole  survivor 
possibly  of  a sacred  grove,  in  which  the  other  now 
prostrate  obelisks  were  erected.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  date  of  these  obelisks;  but  they  are  probably 
not  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

The  most  interesting  monument  of  Auxume  is  to 
be  found  near  its  principal  church.  This  is  a square 
enclosure,  with  a pillar  at  each  of  its  angles,  and  a 
scat  and  footstool  nearly  in  its  centre.  The  walls, 
pillars,  and  scat  are  all  of  granite.  The  enclosure 
was,  according  to  a local  tradition,  the  coronation 
chamber,  and  the  scat  the  throne  of  the  ancient 
Auxumito  kings,  Bruce  affirms,  but  more  recent 
travellers  deny,  that  there  is  upon  this  footstool  and 
seat  an  inscription  in  Greek  characters.  The  real 
Auxumite  inscription,  however,  appears,  from  Mr. 
Salt's  narrative,  to  be  found  upon  another  footstool 
without  the  enclosure,  and  alwut  30  yards  apart 
from  it.  A Greek  inscription  was  seen  at  Auxume 
by  the  Portuguese  missionaries  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. (Tellez,  Hist,  of  Aethiopian  vol.  i.  ch.  22.) 

The  inscription  on  the  latter  footstool  is  bilingual 
— Greek  and  Cushite,  or  Acthiopjan — one  set  of 
characters  was  probably  intended  for  the  native 
Auxnmitcs,  the  other  for  their  Greek  rulers  or  colo- 
nists. Mr.  Salt  considers  them  as  contemporary  and 
identical  in  meaning.  He  was  unable  to  transcribe 
much  of  the  Acthiopic,  which  is  in  small  letters; 
but  he  copied  the  Greek  inscription,  which  is  in 
rude  characters. 

Ry  comparing  the  Auxumite  inscription  with  the 
Marmor  Adulitanum  [Adiile],  we  find  that  they 
both  relate  to  the  same  dynasty  of  kings,  and  tliat 
the  latter  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  From 
each  it  apjjoare  that  the  Anxumite  and  Adulitan 
monarch*  claimed  a descent  from  Ares,  and  that 
while  the  Adulitan  king  conquered  various  neigh- 
bouring tribes — Troglodytes,  Uoinerites,  Saba* mils, 
Ac. — the  Auxumite  king  is  simply  stated  to  have 
ruled  over  them.  Wo  may  accordingly  infer  that 
Adulc  was  at  first  the  more  powerful  state  of  the 
two,  and  that  Auxume  derived  its  prosperity  from 
its  commercial  emporium  on  the  Kcd  Sea. 

About  a.  d.  356  Athanasius  of  Alexandreia  was 
ex  jelled  from  his  sec  by  the  Arians,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Gregory  insisted  upon  his  right  to  re-conse- 
crate all  the  bishops  in  hit  diocese.  The  Byzantine 
emperor  Constantins  Nicephoros  accordingly , ad- 
dressed a rescript  to  the  kings  of  Auxume,  ordering 
them  to  send  forthwith  the  Auxumitan  bishop  Fru- 
mentiux  for  re-consecration  to  Alexandreia.  This 
rescript  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Athanasius 
in  the  “ Apology " which  ho  addressed  to  Constan- 
tin* shortly  after  his  expulsion.  (Athanas.  Optra , 
vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  315,  ed.  Rcned.) 

From  the  address  of  the  rescript  wc  learn  that 
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two  equal  and  contemporary  monarch*,  Arizona*  and 
Sazanaa,  reigned  at  that  time  in  Auxume.  These 
names  are,  probably,  like  that  of  the  Parthian  Su- 
renas,  not  so  much  personal  as  official  appellations. 
Now,  the  above-mentioned  Greek  inscription  records 
the  name  and  acts  of  Aizona*,  king  of  the  Auxu- 
mites,  Homerites,  &c.,  and  moreover  mentions  his 
royal  brothers  Saizanas  and  Adephas.  The  rescript 
and  the  inscription,  therefore,  relate  to  the  same  per- 
sons and  the  same  period.  There  is,  indeed,  wane 
little  difficulty  respecting  the  religion  of  the  Auxu- 
mite monarch*  at  this  epoch.  The  city  was  a 
Christian  see,  since  Frumentius  was  its  bishop,  and 
Christianity  had  b«?en  preached  in  Abyssinia  at  least 
as  early  as  a.  d.  330.  Two  suppositions,  therefore, 
are  before  us:  (1)  that  Aeizanas  and  Sazan  as  were 
Christians,  but  retained  ou  public  monuments  the 
old  pagan  formularies,  os  most  familiar  to  their  sub- 
jects; or  (2)  they  were  tolerant  princes,  and  pro- 
tected, without  themselves  embracing,  the  new  faith. 
Cosmos,  the  Indian  voyager,  who  composed  his  work 
on  Christian  Topography  in  the  sixth  century  a.  O., 
mentions  another  Auxumite  king,  whom  he  names 
Elesbaan,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  i.e.  a.  i).  527 — 565.  (XonnuEUs, 
ap.  Phot.  p.  2,  ed.  Bekkcr)  Here  we  seem  to  find 
the  Arabic  prefix  A1  or  El;  and  in  the  “ Rook  of 
Axum  or  Abyssinian  Chronicles."  a copy  of  which 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Bruce,  several  of 
the  Auxumite  kings  have  a similar  prefix  to  their 
names.  If  the  names  be  wholly  or  partially  Arabic, 
the  circumstance  affords  an  additional  proof  of  tl»e 
gradual  influx  of  the  Arabs  into  Aethiopia,  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  The  subject  of  the  Auxu- 
mite inscription  is  discussed  by  Bnttmann  {Must, 
der  Alter  thumswisscnschaft,  vol.  iL  p.575,  where 
all  the  authorities  are  given).  Vopi.se us,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  emperor  Aurelian's  triumph  in  a.  d.  274 
{Aurelian.  33),  enumerates  Axomitae  among  the 
captives  who  preceded  his  clmriot.  These  were 
probably  merchants  who  were  resident  in  Palmyra 
at  the  time  rf  its  capture ; and  if  so,  they  afford  an 
additional  proof  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Byzantine  historians  speak  of  the 
Auxumitcs  a*  Indians,  but  by  that  term  they  imply 
not  an  ethnical  but  a physiological  distinction — the 
dark  colour  of  the  Aethiopian  race.  (Bnice,  Travels, 
vol.  L p.  476,  seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  527,  vol.  iii.  p.  128, 
scq.;  Valentia,  Travels,  p.87,  seq.  180;  Salt,  Tra- 
vels in  Abyssinia,  p.  510;  Combe  and  Tamisier, 
Voyage  en  Abyssinie,  vol.  i.  p.  268;  Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde , vol.  i.  p.  222;  Mannert,  Geograph.  <1.  Alien. 
x.  1,  p.  122,  seq.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AUZA  {It.  Ant.  p.  30),  AUZEA  (Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  25),  AUZLA  (ACfia,  PtoL  iv.  2.  § 31,  vulg. 
A Cfrya:  Coloxia  Auziknsis,  Inscr.),  an  important 
inland  city  of  Mauretania  Cacsariensis,  on  the  high 
road  from  Caesarea  to  Sitifi,  st*xid  in  a small  desert 
plain,  at  the  X.  foot  of  the  Jebel  Deira  (Garaphi 
M.),  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Adous  (j •re- 
liably the  ancient  Audus).  A tradition,  quoted  by 
Josephus  from  Menander,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Itliobalus,  king  of  Tyre,  the  contemporary  of  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel.  {Antiq.  Jud.  viii.  7.  s.  13.  § 2 : 

oinos  hcTiot AC£av  tV  ^ Aifizp.)  Its 

position  exposed  it  greatly  to  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians. In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  it  was  the 
scene  of  Dolab^Jla’s  victory  over  Tactarinas,  and  the 
latter  chieftains  death  (a.d.  24),  it  is  described  by 
Tacitus  (/.  c.)  as  a half-destroyed  fort,  which  had 
been  burnt  by  the  Numidiaus,  shut  in  by  vast  forests 
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on  all  sides ; but  its  subsequent  state,  os  a flourish- 
ing colony,  is  attested  by  extant  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  records  the  defeat  and  death  of  a rebel  Moorish 
chieftain,  Fanues,  who  had  led  his  cavalry  into  the 
city’s  territory,  by  the  praefect  Q.  Gargilius.  This 
inscription  concludes  with  the  date  vni.  kal.  fed. 
pk.  CCXXL,  which  Orelli  explains  as  the  221st  year 
from  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Xumidia 
by  Julius  Caesar,  in  n.c.  46;  this  would  hring  the 
date  of  the  inscription  to  a.d.  176,  in  the  reign  of  j 
M.  Antoninus.  The  place  is  mentioned  again  in  the  I 
war  of  Theodosios  against  Firm  us,  a.  I).  373,  under 
the  various  names,  in  the  corrupted  text  of  Ammianus  | 
Marcell  inns  (xxix.  5),  of  munidpium  or  casLllum 
Addtnse,  A udiense,  and  Duodiense. ; and  D'Avdzac 
refers  tlw  inscription  just  mentioned  to  the  period  of 
this  war,  identifying  the  Faruxcs  of  the  inscription 
with  the  Feridua  of  Ammianus.  (Afrique  Ancienne , 
pp.  233,  234.) 

The  site  of  Auxin  is  marked  by  the  ruins  called 
by  the  Arabs  Sour-cl-  liczlati  ( Sour  Guzlan,  Shaw), 
of  the  modem  Ilamza , which  has  been  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Among  these  ruins  ure  the  inscriptions  copied  by 
Shaw,  and  referred  to  above.  Remarking  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  brief  de*>cription  given  by  Tacitus, 
Shaw  says,  “ Auzia  hath  been  built  upon  a Bmall 
plat  of  level  ground,  every  way  surrounded  with  such 
an  unpleasant  mixture  of  miked  rocks,  and  barren 
forests,  that  I don’t  remember  to  have  met  with  a 
more  melancholy  situation.”  (Shaw,  Travels,  roL  i. 
pp.  80,  foil.,  pp.  37—40,  2d  ed.;  Orelli,  laser . No. 
529  ; Pellissier,  Exploration  Scientifiqw  de  l'Al~ 
fftrie.  TdL  vi.  p.  352.)  [P.  S.] 

AL’ZACIA,  &c.  [Auxacii  Moktes.] 
AVANTICI,  an  Inal  pine  people,  whom  the  em- 
peror Gal  ha  included  within  the  limits  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  (Pliu.  iii.  4).  Pliny  mentions  Dinia 
( /signs)  as  the  capital  of  the  Avanrici  and  Rodion  - 
tid,  and  thus  enables  as  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  Avantici  in  a general  way.  Digne  is  in  the  de- 
portment of  Basses  Alpes,  on  the  Bletmnc , a branch 
•if  the  Tsvrance.  A place  named  Avangon  seems  to 
represent  the  name  A7entici;  hut  D'Anvillc  thinks 
that  its  petition  does  not  correspond  to  the  probable 
position  of  the  Avantici.  [G.  L.j 

A V ARES  (Avari,  'A€ipttx,  'AGdpoi).  It  is  far 
eaai**r  to  give  the  ethnological  relations  and  the 
conquests  of  this  important  population  than  to  tix 
it*  exact  original  locality;  though  this  by  a certain 
amount  of  not  illegitimate  speculation,  may  be 
approximated.  It  is  the  Byzantine  writers  who 
chiefly  mention  the  Avars,  and  that  in  a manner 
to  sltomr  not  only  that  they  were  members  of  tlie 
great  Turanian  stock,  but  also  to  suggest  the  doc- 
trine tliat  the  still  more  famous  Huns  were  in  the 
same  category.  Different  chiefs  of  the  Avars  are 
frequently  mention**!,  and  the  usual  title  is  x“- 
( ncanus,  Gagcmtit,  Chagnntts  or  Cagamts. 
This  is  the  title  Khan,  as  in  Zengu-AVu/n,  in  its 
ancontrarted  form,  anil  its  application  is  a sure  sign 
that  the  population  rrliirh  used  it  was  either  Turk  or 
Mongol.  Their  connection  with  the  Huns  is  as  clear. 
Theophylact  writes  (vii.  8)  that  “ when  Justinian 
held  the  Empire,  there  settled  in  Europe  a portion 
C,t  the  ancient  tribes  of  the  Var  (O bap),  and  Cbm 
(,WI),  who  named  themselves  Avars,  and  gloried 
in  caJ/iog  their  chief  Khagan  (Xn'/drov)."  Again, 
Pan  ins  Dioocous  states,  that  “ Avans  primum 
l l uni.  yemtn  de  regis  pmprii  nomine  Am  res  ap- 
peilati  sunt  ’ (i-  27).  The  importance  of  this 
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passage  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel.  It  Is  the 
Avars  who,  flying  l**fore  the  Turks,  seek  the  alliance 
of  Justinian,  and  whom  the  Turks,  in  demanding 
their  surrender,  call  Var-chonites  (Ooa pxo/ycrai), 
a form  which  has  reasonably  passed  for  a compound 
of  Tor  and  Hun.  Even  if  we  object  to  this  cri- 
ticism, by  supposing  the  original  designation  to  have 
been  Var-cbm  (or  some  similar  form)  and  the  con- 
nection with  the  Huns  to  have  been  a mere  inference 
from  the  similarity  of  name,  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  who  spoke  of  the  Var  and  Chun,  the  affinity 
between  the  two  populations  must  have  been  con- 
siderable ; otherwise,  the  identification  would  have 
been  absurd.  The  name  Psetulavari  (TvoSatopoi)  in 
| Theophylact  (vii.  8)  creates  a difficulty  *.  since  we  are 
not  told  in  what  manner  they  differed  from  the  true. 
Yet  even  these  false  Avars  are  especially  stated  to 
have  been  Var  and  Chun.  Jomandes,  too  (De 
Rebus  Getic.  52)  speaks  of  a tract  on  the  Danube 
called  Hun-i-rar;  the  same  combination,  with  its 
elements  transposed.  Still  there  are  some  difficulties 
I of  detail  arising  from  the  fact  of  Theophylact  him- 
self separating  the  Iluns  from  Chun;  and  also  a 
nation  called  Savin  ( 2a€«lpoi ) from  tbc  Avars 
(’ASdpoi);  and  these  are  difficulties  which  no  one 
but  a good  Turkish  philologist  is  likely  to  entirely 
set  aside. 

The  notice  of  the  Avars  by  Prisons,  is  to  the 
effect  that  between  the  years  461  and  465  they 
were  distressed  by  heavy  fogs  arising  from  the 
Ocean,  and  by  vast  flocks  of  vultures  which  raven- 
ously fed  upon  them  (i.  e.  the  Avars),  that  they 
forced  them  upon  the  Savin,  who  were  thus  forced 
upon  the  Saraguri,  Urogi,  and  Onoguri  (all  popu- 
lations known  to  be  Turk),  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  compelled  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Byzantine 
Romans.  This  is  but  an  instance  of  the  tendency, 
so  common  with  historians,  to  account  for  nil 
national  movements,  by  the  assumption  of  some 
pressure  from  without,  which  they  then  strive  to 
trace  to  its  remotest  origin.  The  name  A rar  is  the 
only  undoubted  historical  part  about  it.  It  is  in 
A.  r».  558,  that  they  came  m contact  with  the 
Alans,  requested  them  to  make  them  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  flying  before  the  Turks.  As  the 
Alan  country  was  in  the  present  Government  of 
Caucasus,  this  is  the  first,  nnexcept ionable  Avar 
locality;  and  even  here  they  are  strangers.  More 
or  less  supported  by  the  Romans,  and  retained 
against  the  Slavonians  of  the  Danube,  the  Avars 
spread  over  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  and  effected  a 
permanent  settlement  in  Hungary,  and  an  empire  as 
well.  From  Hungary.  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  arc 
overrun;  as  are  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  even 
parts  of  Gaul. 

After  a series  of  political  relations  with  tho 
Gcpidac  and  Lombards,  the  power  grows  and  de- 
clines, is  materially  broken  by  the  Carlovingian 
kings,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  .Slavonians  of 
Moravia.  The  valley  of  the  Krlav,  however,  and 
feeder  of  the  Danube,  was  called  ferra  Avarorutn , 
as  late,  at  least,  as  the  10th  century. 

The  Avars  throw  light  u|x>n  populations  other 
than  the  Huns.  They  add  to  the  list  of  facts  which 
favour  the  notion  of  the  Herndotean  Scythae 
(Scoloti)  having  belonged  to  the  Turk  stock.  The 
Scoloti  deduced  their  origin  from  Targitaus  (Herod, 
iv.  5);  and  Targithis  was  ty  tvv  'A6dpu>r 
hvijp  vsplCArvrot  (Tliwphnn.  i.  6).  In  truth,  he 
was  Turk , or  the  E/tongmus  to  the  Turk  stock  in 
gene  ml,  and  the  whole  llcndotcnn  legend  about 
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him  and  his  sons  is  current  amongst  the  Kherghiz 

at  the  present  day. 

But,  a not  illegitimate  speculation  may  carry  us 
further  still.  A var  was  a native  name,  and  it  was  de- 
duced from  a king  so  called  (PauL  Diacon.  ut  supr .). 
This  means  that  there  was  such  an  eponymus  as 
Avar;  just  as  the  statement  that  the  Greeks  called 
themselves  Hellenes  from  their  king  He  lien,  would 
imply  an  eponymus  of  that  name.  Like  Helleu,  the 
A var  was  a mythological  rather  than  a real  person- 
age. Hence,  it  is  suggested  that  the  fabulous  Abaris 
of  the  Uyperborei  (Herod,  iv.  36)  who  was  carried 
round  the  world  on  an  arrow,  without  eating  food, 
may  have  been  the  eponymus  of  the  Avars.  Name 
for  name,  the  words  coincide ; and  no  locality,  as 
the  original  area  of  the  Avars,  would  suit  better 
than  that  of  the  Ucrodotean  Hvperborei.  A district 
on  or  to  the  east  of  the  Tobol  would  satisfy  the 
conditions  required  for  the  locality  of  the  Hyper-  , 
boreans  and  the  belief  in  Abaris.  This  hypothesis  ■ 
infers  the  existence  of  a population  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a personal  name, — that  personal  nAme  being 
assumed  to  be  an  eponymus.  If  this  be  legitimate 
the  Avars,  without  being  exactly  the  ancient  Hyper- 
boreans, were  that  portion  of  them  more  especially 
connected  with  the  name  of  Abaris.  [R.  G.  L.] 

AVARICUM  ( Bourgts ),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Bituriges,  a Celtic  people  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  13,  15),  i 
on  the  Avara,  Eure,  a brunch  of  the  Cher , which  j 
falls  into  the  Loire.  Caesar  describes  it  as  the  | 
finest  city  in  almost  all  Gallia,  ami  as  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  a river  and  a marsh,  with  only  one  ap- 
proach to  it,  and  that  very  narrow.  The  modem 
town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Auron  and 
the  Evre,  and  each  of  these  rivers  receives  other 
streams  in  or  near  the  town.  The  wall  of  Avaricum 
is  particularly  described  by  Caesar  (vii.  23).  It 
was  built,  like  all  the  Gallic  town  walls,  of  long 
beams  of  timber,  placed  at  intervals  of  two  feet;  the 
beams,  which  were  40  feet  long,  being  so  placed 
that  their  ends  were  on  the  outside.  The  spaces 
between  were  filled  up  with  earth,  but  in  front  on 
the  outride  with  large  stones.  The  beams  were 
fastened  together  on  the  inner  side.  On  these  beams 
others  were  placed,  and  the  intervals  were  filled  up 
in  like  manner;  and  so  on,  till  the  wall  had  the  re- 
quisite height.  Caesar  besieged  Avaricum  («.  c. 
52)  during  the  rising  of  the  Galli  under  Vercin- 
getorix.  The  place  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  spared  neither  old  men,  women,  nor 
children.  Out  of  40,000  persons,  only  800  escaped 
the  sword,  and  made  their  way  to  the  camp  of  Ver- 
cingetorix,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  Under 
the  division  of  Augustus,  the  town  was  included  in 
Aquitania,  and  it  finally  took  the  name  of  Bituriges 
or  Biturigae,  which  seems  to  have  become  Biorgas 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  finally  Bourgts,  now  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Cher.  The  position  of 
Avaricum  is  dclcnninad  by  the  Itineraries,  from 
Augustonetnetum,  Clermont,  to  Avaricum ; from 
C&csaroduuutn,  Tours , to  Avaricum,  and  other 
routes.  [G.  L.j 

AVA'RUM  PR.  (A bapov  &Kpov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 1), 
a promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
concnsis,  between  the  rivers  Avus  and  Naebis,  pro- 
bably near  Giros.  [P.  S.J 

A VELA  (’Aowfa:  Eth.  A veins,  -at  is),  a city  of  the 
Vestini,  placed  by  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  on  the 
mad  from  Prifcmmn  to  All>a  Fucensis.  Its  name 
is  also  found  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 59)  among  the 
cities  of  the  Vestini,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
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j though  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  it  must  lure 
been  a municipal  town  of  some  importance.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  “Avciae”  for 
“Avcllae”  in  Silius  Italicus  (viiL  519)  where  he 
enumerates  it  among  the  towns  of  the  Vestini,  and 
celebrates  the  excellence  of  its  pastures.  We  learn 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  228,  where  the  cor- 
rection of  “ Aveias  ager  ” for  “ Vcios  " admits  of  no 
doubt)  that  its  territory  was  portioned  oat  in  tire 
same  manner  as  that  of  Amitermun,  but  was  not 
made  a colony,  and  retained,  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription,  the  subordinate  rank  of  a Praefectnra. 
The  site  of  Avcia  has  been  a subject  of  much  dis- 
pute, but  Giovenazzi,  a ha  ul  antiquarian,  who  lias 
investigated  the  matter  with  great  care,  places  it 
near  Fossa,  a village  about  six  miles  S.  of  A quita, 
where  there  are  said  to  be  considerable  remains  of 
an  ancient  city,  as  well  as  a church  of  Sta  Balbina, 
connected  by  ecclesiastical  records  with  the  ancient 
Avcia.  The  ruins  at  Civita  di  Bagno , supposed  by 
Holstenius  to  be  those  of  Avcia,  are  ascribed  by  this 
author  to  Furconium.  (Giovenazzi,  Bella  Citta 
(f  A vein  net  Vestini,  Roma  1773,  4to.;  Hols  ten. 
Not.  in  Cluver.  p.  139  ; Rornanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  257 
—263  ; Orcll.  Inscr.  106.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AVE'NIO  (Abevltsr,  Strab.  p 185:  Eth.  Avenni- 
cus,  AvtvtuvT)oios,  Aoci'iwi'iTTjs : Avignon),  a town 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  at  the  junction  of  the  Dru- 
entia,  Durance,  and  the  Rhone.  It  was  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cavares;  and  Pliny  and  Mela  (ii.  5)  call 
it  Avenio  Cavarum.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  enumerates  it 
among  the  u oppida  Latina,"  that  is,  the  towns  which 
had  the  Latinitas,  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Ptol  me y 
calls  it  a colonia.  Stephanus  (s.  v.  A utyltor)  calls 
it  “ a city  of  MaSsalia,"  from  which  it  seems  that 
there  is  some  authority  for  supposing  it  to  be  a 
Greek  foundation,  or  to  have  come  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Greeks  of  Marseille.  Besides  the 
resemblance  of  the  ancient  and  modem  names,  the 
site  of  Avignon  is  determined  by  the  Itin.  route 
from  Arelate  to  Vienna  and  Lugdunum,  which 
passed  through  Avenio.  [G.  L.] 
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AVENTICUM  (.4  tenches),  the  chief  city  of  the 
Hclvetii.  (Tnc.  Hist.  i.  68.)  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Caesar.  About  Trajan’s  time,  or  shortly  after, 
it  became  a Roman  colony  with  the  name  Pia  Flavin 
Constans  Emerita.  It  seeins  to  have  been  originally 
the  capital  of  the  Tigurini  [TiouBun],  one  of  the 
four  Helvetic  pagi.  Its  position  is  determined  by 
inscriptions  and  the  Roman  roods  which  meet  there. 
Ptolemy  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  part  of  the  Hcl- 
vetii were  then  attached  to  the  Sequani.  In  the 
time  of  Ammianus  (xv.  11)  Aventicum  wa*  a de- 
serted place,  but  its  former  importance  was  shown 
by  its  ruins.  There  arc  still  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, aqueduct,  and  part  of  the  wall  at  A reaches, 
or  Wifflisburg,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  in  the  present 
canton  of  Waadt  or  Pays  ile  Vaud.  Many  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  found  at  Avenckes.  [G.  L.l 
^ AVERNUS  LAGUS  or  AVERNI  LAG  US 
('Aopvus  \tptnj  : Lago  dAvcmo),  a small  lake  in 
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Campania,  between  Cumae  nnd  the  Gulf  of  Baiae. 
It  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  the 
steep  sides  of  which  rising  precipitously  around  it, 
and  covered  in  ancient  times  with  dark  and  shaggy 
woods,  gave  it  a strikingly  gloomy  character;  and  it 
was  probably  this  circumstance,  associated  with  the 
sulphureous  and  mephitic  exhalations  so  common  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  led  the  Greeks  to  fix  upon 
it  as  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  the 
scene  of  Ulysses’  visit  to  the  shades.  How  early 
this  mythical  legend  became  attached  to  the  lake 
we  know  not,  but  probably  soon  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Greeks  at  Cumae.  Ephorus,  however,  is  the 
earliest  writer  whom  we  find  cited  as  adopting  it. 
(op.  Strab.  v.  p.  244.)  It  was  commonly  reported 
that  the  pestiferous  vapours  arising  from  the  lake 
were  so  strong  that  no  living  thing  could  approach 
its  banks,  and  even  birds  were  suffocated  by  them 
as  they  flew  across  it.  Hence  its  Greek  name 
'A oppos  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
a and  bpris.  This  is  probably  a mere  etymological 
fancy  : but  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  some 
famdation  for  the  fact,  though  it  is  treated  as  merely 
fibulou*  by  Strabo  and  other  writers.  Similar  effects 
from  mephitic  exhalations  are  still  observed  in  the 
'■alley  of  Amsanctus  and  other  localities,  and  it  must 
lie  observed  that  Virgil,  who  describes  the  pheno- 
menon in  some  detail,  represents  the  noxious  vapours 
as  issuing  from  a cavern  or  fissure  in  the  rocks 
adjoining  the  lake,  not  from  the  lake  itself ; and 
constantly  uses  the  expression  “Averna  loca ” or 
“ Averna,"’  as  does  Lucretius  also,  in  speaking  of 
the  same  locality.  But  while  the  lake  itself  was 
closely  surrounded  with  dense  woods,  these  would  so 
much  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  air,  that  the 
whole  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  rendered  pesti 
lentlal,  though  in  a less  degree.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  woods  bad  been  cut  down  ; but  the  vol- 
canic exhalations  seem  to  have  already  ceased  alto- 
gether. (Strab.  v.  pp.  244,  245  ; Psend.  Aristot. 
de  Mirab.  102  ; Antig.  Caryst.  167 ; I)idd.  iv.  22  ; 
VIrg.  Acts.  iii.  442,  vi.  201,  237 — 242  ; Lucr.  vi. 
739 — 749;  Sil.  Ital.  xii  121 ; Nonius,  L p.  14; 
Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  199.) 

The  lake  itself  was  of  nearly  circular  form,  about 
a mile  and  a half  in  circumference,  though  Diodorus 
reckons  it  only  5 stadia ; and  like  most  volcanic 
lakr*.  r£  great  depth,  so  that  it  was  believed  to  be 
unfathomable.  (Lycophron.  Alex . 704;  Diod.  1.  c.\ 
Pseud.  Arist.  L c. ; Lucan,  ii.  665.)  It  seems  to 
have  had  no  natural  outlet ; but  Agrippa  opened  a 
communication  between  its  waters  and  those  of  the 
Latrine  Lake,  so  as  to  render  the  Lake  Avernus 
itself  accessible  to  ships ; and  though  this  work  did 
not  continue  long  in  a complete  state,  there  appears 
to  have  always  remained  some  outlet  from  the  inner 
lake  to  the  Gulf  of  Baiae.  (Strab.  /.  c.;  Ca&siod. 
Veer.  ix.  6.  For  further  particulars  concerning 
the  work  rf  Agrippa  see  LrciUXl'S  LACUB.)  At  a 
subsequent  period  Nero  conceived  the  extravagant 
project  of  constructing  a canal,  navigable  for  ships 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Lake  Avernus,  and  from 
thence  into  the  Gulf  of  Baiae ; and  it  appears  that 
the  works  were  actually  commenced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Avernus.  (Suet.  AW.  31  ; Plin. 
xiv.  6.  s.  S;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  42.)  There  existed 
{run  verv  earlv  times  an  oracle  or  sanctuary  on  the 
tanks  of  the  lake,  connected  with  the  sources  of 
vapours;  and  this  was  asserted  by  many 
writers  to  be  the  spot  where  Ulysses  held  conference 
with  the  shades  of  the  departed.  It  was  pretended 
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that  the  Cimmerians  of  Homer  were  no  others  than 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and 
his  assertion  that  they  never  saw  the  light  of  the 
sun,  was  explained  as  referring  to  their  dwelling  in 
subterranean  abides  and  caverns  hollowed  in  tho 
rocks.  (Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  1.  c. ; Lvcophr.  695; 
Max.  Tyr.  Biss.  xiv.  2 ; Sil.  Ital.  xii.  130.)  The  soft- 
ness of  the  volcanic  tufo  of  which  the  surrounding 
hills  are  composed,  rendered  them  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose ; and  after  the  whole  neighbourhood 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Homans,  Cocceius  carried 
the  road  from  the  lake  to  Cumae,  through  a long 
grotto  or  tunnel.  (Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  A similar 
excavation,  still  extant  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  is 
now  commonly  known  as  the  Grotta  della  Sibilla ; 
it  has  no  outlet,  and  was  probably  never  finished. 
Those  writers  who  placed  here  tho  Cimmerians  of 
Homer,  represented  them  as  having  been  subse- 
quently destroyed  (Ephorus,  l.  c.;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9) ; 
but  the  oracle  continued  down  to  a much  later 
period;  and  the  lake  itself  was  regarded  as  sacred 
to  Proserpine  or  Hecate,  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
frequently  offered  on  the  spot.  It  was  under  pre- 
tence of  celebrating  these  sacred  rites  that  Hannibal 
in  b.c.  214  visited  the  Lake  Avernus  at  the  head  of 
hb  army;  but  his  real  object,  according  to  Livy,  was 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Pnteoli.  (Liv.  xxiv.  12, 13;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  106 — 160.) 

There  exist  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  lake  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  a large  octagonal  vaulted  edifice, 
built  of  brick,  in  the  style  of  the  best  Homan  works; 
this  has  been  called  by  some  writers  the  temple  of 
Proserpine;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  em- 
ployed for  thermal  purposes.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AVIO'NES,  a tribe  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
dwelling  probably  in  Schleswig,  on  the  river  Attire, 
a tributary  of  the  Eyder , or  in  the  duchy  of  Ixiuen- 
burg.  (Tacit.  Germ.  40.)  They  are  believed  to  bo 
the  same  people  as  the  Chabiones  or  Caviones. 
(Mamert.  Genethl.  Max.  Aug.  7,  Panegyr.  Const. 
6.)  [L.S.] 

AVIUM  PR.  [Taprobake.] 

AVRAVANNUS.  [Abba  lt  annus.] 

AVUS  (PtoL  ii.  6.  § 1 : A Cou  worapov  4k€o\ ai), 
or  AVO  (Mela,  iii.  1.  § 8),  a small  river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  N.  of  the  Durius 
and  S.  of  the  Nacbls,  in  the  territory  of  the  Galhieci 
Bracarii;  now  called  the  Rio  dAye  [P.  S.] 

AXATI,  aft,  prob.  OLAURA  (Lora),  a muni- 
cipium  of  Hispania  Bnetica.  (Inscr.  ap.  Gruter, 
p.  1065,  No.  2;  Morales,  pp.  22,  99;  Florez,  Esp.  S. 
vol.  ix.  p.  62.)  [P.  S.j 

AXELODU'NUM,  tho  16th  station,  per  line  am 
ralli  uf  the  Xotitia,  under  the  charge  of  the  Cohors 
prima  Ilispanorum.  This  cohort  is  mentioned  ill  an 
inscription  found  at  Ellenborough  in  Cumberland. 
Place  for  place.  Burgh  on  the  Sands  is  Axcllodunnm. 
Name  for  name,  Hexham  suits  better;  as  the  -el  may 
have  been  a diminutive  form  (as  in  Mosella ) and 
the  -dunum  is  an  element  of  composition.  Horsley 
prefers  Burgh  (Book  i.  c.  7).  The  evidence,  also, 
of  there  having  been  a station  of  Burgh  is  complete 
(c.  9).  [R  G.  L.] 

A'XIA  (*A £la),  a small  town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 
by  Cicero  ( pro  Caee.  7),  who  calls  it  a “ castellum," 
and  describes  it  as  situated  “ in  agro  Tarqniniensi.” 
It  is  probably  the  same  of  which  the  name  is  found  in 
Stcphanua  of  Byzantium  (*.  r.  ’A(ia),  who  tells  us 
only  that  it  was  “ a city  of  Italy.”  It*  site  may  be  fixed 
with  much  probability  at  a place  still  called  Cash  l 
d A sso  or  Castellaccio,  about  six  miles  W.  of  Ft- 
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terbo.  The  ancient  town  appears  to  liavc  occupied 
the  angle  formed  by  two  small  streams  named  the 
Rio  Secco  and  Arcione,  flowing  through  deep  vallies 
or  ravines  with  precipitous  escarpments  on  each  side. 
Some  slight  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls  arc  all 
that  remain  on  the  site  of  the  town  ; but  the  opposite 
or  N.  bank  of  the  valley  of  the  A rcione  was  evi- 
dently in  ancient  times  the  Necropolis  of  the  town, 
and  presents  a remarkable  assemblage  of  sepulchres. 
These  are  not  merely  subterranean  chambers  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  but  present  regular  architectural  facades, 
with  bold  cornices  and  mouldings  in  relief,  all  hewn 
out  of  the  soft  tufo  rock  of  which  the  escarpments  of 
the  elite  arc  composed.  They  vary  in  height  from 
12  to  30  feet,  but  have  all  a remarkable  resemblance 
in  their  architectural  character,  and  occupy  a con- 
siderable extent  of  cliff  in  a regular  range  like  a 
street,  extending  also  some  distance  up  a lateral 
ravine  which  opens  into  the  principal  valley.  Many 
of  theso  tombs  have  inscriptions  over  them  in  Etrus- 
can characters,  most  of  which  consist  of,  or  at  least 
contain,  the  customary  formula  ECA5T0INE2A. 
Since  the  first  discovery  of  these  monuments  in  1808 
by  Professor  Orioli  of  Bologna,  they  have  attracted 
much  attention,  more  perhaps  than  they  really  de- 
serve. Their  architecture  is  thought  to  have  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian,  hut  it  is  still  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Doric  Greek,  of  which  in- 
deed the  whole  Tuscan  architecture  was  merely  a 
modification.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  assign  them 
a very  remote  antiquity  ; Orioli  is  probably  correct  in 
referring  them  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  Borne. 
They  certainly  however  seem  to  prove  that  Axia 
must  have  been  a place  of  more  consideration  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  Etruria,  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Cicero;  though  it  could  never  have  been  more 
than  a small  town,  and  was  probably  always  a dc- 
pendency  of  Tarquinii,  as  its  name  never  occurs  in 
history.  The  remains  at  Caste!  dAsso  have  been 
described  in  detail  by  Orioli  (Dei  Sepolcrali  Edifui 
ileir  Etruria  Media,  182C,  inserted  in  Inghirami, 
Mon.  Etrusclii,  vol.  iv.;  and  a second  time  in  the 
Annuli  delV  Institute  di  Corr.  ArcheoL  1833. 
p.  18 — 56),  nnd  again  by  Dennis  ( Cities , <fc.  of 
Etruria , vol.  i.  p.  229—242.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AXl'ACES  (’A^uhcrjv  : Ttlupil),  a river  of  for- 
mat La  Europaea,  E.  of  the  Tyras  (l Muster),  flowing, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  right  through  Sannatia,  a 
little  above  Dacia,  as  far  as  the  Carpathi  51.  On  its 
banks  were  the  people  called  Axiacae.  (Mela,  ii.  1. 
§ 7;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26;  Ptol.  iiL  5.  § 18,  10. 
§ 14;  comp.  Paslacks.)  [P.  S.] 

AXIMA  ( Aisrne ),  a town 'of  the  Ccntrones,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  who  are  an  Alpine  people.  In 
the  Table  it  is  placed,  but  under  the  name  Axuna, 
between  Bergintrum  (St.  Maurice)  and  Darantasia 
(Moutiers  en  Tarentai* *■),  on  the  road  over  the  pass 
of  the  Alpis  Graia  or  Petit  St  Bernard.  The  po- 
sition is  thus  determined  to  be  tliat  of  Aisme.  The 
Antoninc  Itin.  omits  Axiina,  but  makes  the  distance 
xviit  between  Bergintrum  and  Darantasia,  the  same 
distance  tliat  is  given  in  the  Table.  It  is  said  that 
inscriptions  have  been  found  at  A isme  with  the  name 
Forum  Claudii ; yet  Forum  Claudii  is  a different  ['Lace, 
though  in  the  country  of  the  Centrones.  [G.  L.] 
AXTNIUM.  [Uxama.] 

AXIOTOLIS  or  AX1UPOLIS  fA^owroX.s: 
Rnssova),  a town  of  Lower  Mocsia,  situated  on  the 
river  Axius,  which  flowed  into  the  Danube  near  its 
southernmost  mouth,  which  is  now  stopped  up,  and 
the  Limes  Trnjani.  (PtoL  iiL  10.  §11.)  [L.  S.J 
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A'XIUS  (''A&os,  ’A £*ds),  the  principal  river  of 
M:icedonia,  and  the  eastern  bouudary  of  the  king- 
dom before  the  reign  of  Philip,  rises  in  51t.  Scar- 
dus  between  Danlania  and  Dalmatia,  a little  NW. 
of  Scupi.  It  flows  in  a south-easterly  direction 
through  Macedonia,  and,  after  receiving  the  Erigon 
and  Astycns  and  passing  by  Pella,  falls  into  the 
Thcrtn&ic  gulf.  The  Lydias  also  now  flows  into  the 
Axius,  but  in  the  time  of  Herodotos  (vii.  127)  the 
former  river  joined  the  Haliacmon.  The  Axius  has 
frequently  cliangcd  its  course.  In  earlier  times  it 
flowed  into  the  sea  between  Chalastra  and  Thessa- 
lonica.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330.)  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  culled  Banlariuin  (Bap8c iptoy,  Anna  Comn.  i. 
p.  18,  Puus.),  whence  its  modern  name  of  VardJuiri. 
The  principal  bridge  across  the  Axius  was  near 
Pella  (I.iv.  xliv.  43);  this  bridge  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Mltatio  Geimiyra  in  the  Itin. 
IlierosoL  (p.605,  Wcss.).  The  Axius  is  a deep  and 
rapid  river  in  winter,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in 
breadth  before  reaching  the  sea;  bat  it  cun  be 
crossed  by  several  fords  both  in  the  lower  and  upper 
parts  of  its  course.  (Clark,  Travels , voL  iiL  p.  334 ; 
Leake.  Northern  Greece , vol.  iiL  pp.  258,  289,  437, 
469;  Taftd,  Thessalunica,  pp.  69,  »eq.  287,  seq.) 

AXON,  a river  of  Curia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
28),  with  Calyuda;  “ flumen  Axon,  opfadnm  Ca- 
lynda.”  We  may,  perhajeq  infer  that  Calynda  was 
on  or  near  the  Axon.  Leake  places  the  Axon  im- 
mediately west  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus.  [G.  L] 

A'XONA  (Airoc),  a branch  of  the  Isara  (Oise). 
The  Oise  joins  the  Seine  below  Paris.  Caesar  en- 
camped on  the  Axona  in  the  second  year  (b.  c.  57) 
of  his  Gallic  campaign  (B.  G.  ii.  5).  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxix.  2)  writes  the  name  A C^ovyyos.  A u son i us 
(Mosel,  v.  461)  names  it  “Axona  praeccps,”  an 
epithet  which  is  not  appropriate. 

The  Axona,  according  to  Caesar,  was  in  “ extremis 
Remorum  finibus,”  and  the  direction  of  his  move- 
ments shows  that  this  river  was  at  or  near  their 
northern  boundary.  [G.  L.] 

AXUENNA.  A place  of  this  name  appears  in 
the  Antonina  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocorturum 
(Reims)  through  Verdun,  to  Divoduruin  ( Mets).  It 
may  have  been  a place  on  the  Axona  (Aisne),  but 
the  site  cannot  be  fixed. 

Another  Axuciuia  is  mentioned  in  the  Table,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  same  place  that  occurs  in  the  An- 
tonino  Itin.  under  the  corrupt  name  Mucnna.  It  is 
on  the  road  from  Reims  to  Bagacum  (Bavay);  and 
the  distance  from  Reims  is  marked  x.  in  both  these 
routes.  This  determination  is  supposed  to  fix  the 
site  of  this  Axuenua  at  the  passage  of  the  A wne, 
between  NeufchdUl  and  A vaux.  (D’ Anvil! e,  No- 
tice, Ac.)  [G.  L] 

AXUME.  [Aoxms.] 

AXUS  (’A^os:  Axus),  a city  of  Crete  (Herod, 
iv.  154),  which  is  identified  with  *Oo£ot  (Steph.  B. 
s.  r.)t  situated  on  a river  (“  rapid um  Cretae  ve- 
niomus  Oaxen,”  Virg.  Eel  166),  which,  according 
to  Yibins  Sequester  (Plum.  p.  15),  gave  its  name 
to  Axus.  According  to  the  Cyrenaean  traditions, 
the  Theraean  liattus,  their  founder,  was  the  son  of 
a damsel  named  Phroniine,  the  daughter  of  Etear- 
chus,  king  of  this  city  (Herod.  /.  c.).  5Ir.  Pashlcv 
( Travels , vol.  i.  p.  143,  foil.)  discovered  the  ancient 
city  in  the  modem  village  of  Axus.  near  5It.  Ida. 
The  river  of  Axus  flows  past  the  village.  Remains 
I belonging  to  the  so-called  Cyclopean  or  Pclasgic  wails 
: were  found,  and  in  the  church  a piece  of  white 
I marble  with  a sepulchral  inscription  in  the  ancient 
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Doric  Greek  of  the  island.  On  another  inscription 
•was  a decree  of  a “ common  assembly  of  the  Cre- 
tans,’' an  instance  of  the  well  known  Syncretism,  as 
it  was  called.  The  coins  of  Ax  us  present  types  of 
Zens  and  Apollo,  as  might  be  expected  in  a city 
situated  an  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Ida,  and  the  foundation 
of  which  was,  by  one  of  the  legends,  ascribed  to  a 
son  of  A poll  a The  situation  answers  to  one  of  the 
etymologies  of  the  name:  it  was  called  Axus  because 
the  place  is  precipitous,  that  word  being  used  by 
the  Cretans  in  the  same  sense  that  the  other  Greeks 
assigned  to  a crag,  (Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  L 

p.  397.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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AXYLUS,  a woodless  tract  in  Asia  Minor, 
“ northward  of  the  region  of  lakes  awl  plains,  through 
which  leads  the  road  from  Afioum  Karahissdr  to 
Kdnia  and  Erkle,  a dry  and  naked  region,  which 
extends  as  far  as  the  Sangarius  and  Halys.”  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  65.)  Livy  (xxxviii.  18)  describes 
the  Axylus  as  entirely  destitute  of  wood;  the  in- 
habitant* used  dried  cow-dung  for  fuel  Pococke, 
who  traversed  part  of  the  country,  speaks  of  the 
people  as  being  mach  distressed  for  fuel,  and  com- 
monly using  cow-dung.  He  might  have  found  the 
same  thing  done  in  some  parts  of  England.  (Com- 
pare Hamilton,  voL  L pp.  448,  468,  as  to  the  Axy- 
lna.)  The  Roman  consul  Manlius  marched  through 
the  Axylus  to  invade  Galatia.  Part  of  this  wood- 
less region  was  included  in  Phrygia,  and  part  in  Ga- 
latia ami  Lycaonia.  The  high  plateaus  north  of 
Konia  and  Erkle  are  the  moon  tain-plains  (ipostSia), 
as  Strabo  (p.  568)  terms  them,  of  the  Lycaonians, 
cold,  treeless  and  waterless,  but  well  adapted  for 
■beep-feeding.  [G.  L.] 

A/A,  a town  of  Armenia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(tL  10).  According  to  the  Anton.  Itinerary  it  was 
26  M.  P.  from  Satala;  it  is  conjectured  to  be  the 
same  place  as  the  Hass  is  of  the  Peu  linger  Tables, 
which  is  distant  from  Satala  25  M.  P.  [E.  B.  J.] 
A'ZALI  fAfoAoi),  a tribe  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
from  which,  perhaps,  the  modem  town  of  Osal, 
derives  its  name.  (Ptol.  iL  14.  § 2;  Plin.  B.  S. 
id.  28.)  [L.  S.] 

AZAXES  CAC^f).  It  is  stated  by  Arundel! 
(Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  140)  that,  on  a coin  of 
Themisanium  in  Phrygia  *»  * river-god,  with  the 
name  of  Azanes,  “ evidence  of  some  river  being  at  or 
near  Tbenrisomuxn.”  The  site  of  Themisoniom  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain;  and  nothing  more 
seems  to  be  known  of  the  river  Ax&ncs,  though  the 
conclusion  from  the  coin,  that  there  was  a river  of 

that  name,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  [G.  L.J 

AZA'XES.  [Akcadla.] 

AZAXI  ( A (oral : Eth,  ’AfaWnjj),  as  the  name 
appears  in  Strabo  (p.  576),  awl  Stephan  us  (s.  r. 
'A(zyoi)  The  name  on  coins  and  inscriptions  is 
Aifavol,  and  also  in  Herod  ian,  the  grammarian,  as 
quoted  by  Stephanos.  Azani  is  a city  of  Phrygia 
Epictetus.  The  district,  which  was  called  Azanitis, 
contained  the  sources  of  the  river  Rhyndacus. 

This  which  is  historically  unknown,  contains 
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very  extensive  ruins,  which  were  first  visited  in  1824 
by  the  Earl  of  Ashbumharn  ( Arundel l's  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  iL  p.  347);  it  had  been  incorrectly  stated 
(Cramer’s  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  14)  that  the 
ruins  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Hall.  They  have  since 
been  visited  by  several  other  travellers.  The  remains 
are  at  a place  railed  Tchavdoor-HUsar,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhyndacus.  There  are  two  Roman 
bridges  with  elliptical  arches  over  the  Rhyndacus ; 
or  three  according  to  Fellows.  (Plan,  p.  141.)  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhyndacus,  on  a slight  eminence, 
is  a beautiful  Ionic  temple,  “ one  of  the  most  perfect 
now  existing  in  Asia  Minor."  (Hamilton,  Rrsearches , 
<fc.,  vol.  i.  p.  101.)  Eighteen  columns  ami  one  side 
aivd  end  of  the  cel  la  are  standing.  There  are  aLo 
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the  colossal  foundations  of  another  temple;  and  same 
remains  of  a third.  The  theatre  is  situated  near 
half  a mile  from  the  temple;  and  there  is  a stadium 
which  “ extends  north  and  south  in  a direct  line  of 
prolongation  from  the  theatre,  with  which  it  is 
immediately  connected,  although  at  a lower  level. 
Some  of  the  marble  seats,  both  in  the  stadium  and 
in  the  theatre,  are  well  preserved,  and  of  highly 
finished  workmanship.  (Hamilton.)  There  is  a 
view  of  the  temple  of  A2ani  in  Fellows’  Asia  Minor 
(pp.  137,  141).  M There  are  many  fronts  of  tombs 
sculptured  as  doors  with  panels  and  devices,  having 
inscriptions."  (Fellows,  who  has  given  a drawing 
of  one  of  these  doors.)  Among  the  coins  which 
Hamilton  procured  at  this  place,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  there  were  coins  of  Augustus, 
Claudius,  Faustina,  and  other  imperial  personages. 
Some  also  were  autonomous,  the  legends  being 
Arjfios,  ’It pa  or  ‘Upaowic\Trros  Ai(IsU'<iTa>vl 

or  Ai^caartop.  Several  inscriptions  from  Azam 
have  been  copied  by  Fellows  (p.  142,  &c.),  and  by 
Hamilton  (Appendix,  8 — 20).  None  of  the  in- 

scriptions are  of  early  date,  and  probably  all  of  them 
belong  to  the  Roman  period.  One  of  these  records 
“ the  great,  both  benefactor  and  saviour  and  founder 
of  tlie  city,  Cl.  Stratonicus,”  who  is  entitled  consul 
(fivoToy);  and  the  monnment  was  erected  by  bis 
native  city.  This  Stratonicus,  we  may  infer  from 
the  name  Claudius,  was  a native,  who  had  obtained 
the  Roman  citizenship.  The  memorial  was  erected 
in  the  second  praetorship  (to  /3  orparnyovinos)  of 
Cl.  Apollinarius.  Another  inscription  contains  the 
usual  formula,  ^ BouAtj  irou  6 Aijfios.  In  the  interior 
of  the  cella  of  the  temple  there  are  four  long  in- 
scriptions, one  in  well  formed  Greek  characters, 
another  in  inferior  Greek  characters,  and  two  in  badly 
cut  Roman  characters.  There  are  also  inscriptions 
on  the  outside  of  the  cell*.  It  appears  from  one 
inscription  that  the  temple,  which  is  now  standing, 
was  dedicated  to  Zeus. 

A A 
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3 Si  AZANIA. 

The  (4an  pi  Ten  by  Fellows  shows  the  positions  of 
the  several  buildings,  which  altogether  must  haw 
produced  a very  fine  effect.  There  are  no  traces  of 
any  city  walls.  [G.  E*] 
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AZA'NIA,  a city  belonging  to  Massilia,  according 
to  Stephanus  (a.  v.  ’A{ar(a)f  quoting  Philo.  The 
place  is  only  mentioned  in  this  passage,  which  is 
worth  notice,  as  adding  to  the  list  of  Massaliot  towns 
in  the  south  of  France.  Wakkcnaer  (Giog.,  Ac., 
toL  i.  p.  280)  conjectures  that  it  may  be  at  AziUaret, 
near  AziUe,  in  the  department  of  Aude;  bat  this 
is  merely  a guess,  founded  on  a resemblance  of 
names.  [G.  L.] 

AZA'NIA  (VACo^o,  PtoL  iv.  7.  5 28;  Peripl. 
Mar.  Eryth.  pp.  10,  11,  seq.),  the  modern  coast  of 
Ajan,  was  another  name  for  the  maritime  region  of 
eastern  Africa  called  Barbaria,  which  extended  from 
the  promontory  of  Aromata,  lat.  11°  N.,  to  that  of 
Rhaptum,  lat.  2°  S.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  between 
Azania  and  Barbaria,  defining  the  former  as  the  in- 
terior, and  the  latter  as  the  coast  of  the  region  which 
bore  these  names,  Azania  was  inhabited  by  a race 
of  Aethiopians,  who  were  engaged  principally  in 
catching  and  taming  wild  elephants,  or  in  supplying 
the  markets  of  the  Red  Sea  coast  with  hides  and 
ivory.  At  the  southern  limit  of  this  undefined  and 
scarcely  known  region  was  the  river  Rhaptua,  and 
the  haven  Rhaptum  (Ptol.  iv.  9),  which  derived 
their  name  from  the  Aethiopes  RhapsiL  The  Marc 
Azanium,  another  name  for  the  Sums  Barbarieus 
(0aptapuc6i  k6\vos,  Ptol  iv.  7.  § 28),  skirted  this 
whole  region.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AZANUS.  [India.] 

AZARA  ('A(apa),  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  1 
527)  in  his  Account  of  Armenia  as  situated  on  the 
Aruxes;  some  read  ra  Zdpa\  probably  like  other 
words  occurring  in  that  country,  the  name  was  spelt 
indifferently.  Groskurd  (note  ad  l.  c.)  is  inclined 
to  think  it  was  a temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Zaretis,  or  the  Perso- Armenian  Artemis.  (Comp. 
Hesych.  I.  v.  ; SeLien,  de  DiU  Syria  Synt.  ii. 
c.  15.)  [E.  B.  J ] 

A2EKAH,  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
xv.  35.)  It  was  situated  in  that  part  which  was 
called  Sephela  (rendered  by  the  LXX.  rd\v  »#- 
rb  WBurr,  and  rd  rairttra),  which,  according 
to  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  embraced  all  the  coun- 
try about  Eleutheropolis,  to  the  north  and  west, 
(Keland,  Palatst.  p.  187.)  A village  of  this  name 
existed  in  their  day  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Aelia 
(lb.  p.  603);  and  the  site  of  Shocoh,  with  which  it 
is  joined  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  1,  Is  still  preserved  in  the 
small  ruined  village  of  Shtoeikek,  in  the  south-east 
of  Judaea,  where  the  hill  country  declines  towards 
the  Plain  of  the  Philistines.  (Robinson,  Bib.  He*. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  343,  349.)  [G.  W.] 

AZE'NLA  [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 

AZET1UM  CAOrrivoi  : Azetini),  a town  of 
Apulia,  the  name  of  which  does  not  occur  in  any 
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ancient  author,  under  this  form,  but  its  correctness 
is  proved  by  its  coins,  which  have  types  copied  from 
those  of  Tarentum  and  the  legend  at  full  AZH- 
TINGN.  These  coins,  once  erroneously  assigned  to 
Azenia  in  Attica,  arc  found  only  in  the  southern 
part  of  Apulia,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the 
**  Ehetium " of  the  Tab.  Pout,  a name  certainly 
corrupt,  ought  to  be  read  Azetium.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  admitted  Azetium  may  be  placed  at  Hu- 
tigliano,  a small  town  about  12  miles  SE.  of  Bari, 
where  the  coins  in  question  have  been  frequently 
discovered.  The  Ajeuktixi  of  Pliny  (ni.  1 1.  a.  16) 
though  placed  by  him  among  the  “ Calubrorw n 
Mediterraneif  in  all  probability  belong  to  the  same 
place,  and  this  may  be  the  Roman  form  of  the  name. 
(Millingen.  Nttm.  de  I'Jtalie , p.  147.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  AZETIUM. 

AZIRIS,  or  AZIL1S  CA£tp«,  *A(ttos,  HerodL, 
Steph.  B.,  Callim.;  'Alipov,  Cbarax,  ap.  Steph.  B.; 
"A^yAir  or  "AfvAif  ku-jitj,  PtoL  ii.  5.  § 2:  Elh. 
'AftAfnft,  Steph.  B.),  a district,  and,  according  to 
the  later  writers,  a town,  or  village,  on  the  coast  of 
Marmarica,  on  the  E.  frontier  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N. 
Africa,  opposite  the  island  of  Platen.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  it  was  colonized  by  Battua  and  bis  fol- 
lowers two  years  after  their  first  settlement  in  Platen, 
b.  c.  638.  He  describes  it  as  surrounded  an  both 
sides  by  the  most  beautiful  slopes,  with  a river 
flowing  through  it,  a description  agreeing,  according 
to  Pacho,  with  the  valley  of  the  river  Temmimek, 
which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Bomba,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Bomba  (the  ancient  Plates).  In  a second 
passage,  Herodotus  mentions  it  ss  adjacent  to  the 
port  of  Menelaus,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
district  where  silphium  grows.  (Herod,  iv.  157, 159; 
Callim.  rn  Apoll.  89 ; Pacho,  Voyage  de  la  Marma- 
rique,Ac.  pp.  53,86.)  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place 
as  the  Portus  Azarins  (b  'A (dptoi  A tpvp)  of  Syne- 
sius  (c.  4 : Thrige,  Re*  Cyrmeta.  p.  72).  [P.  S-] 

AZIRIS  (*A (ipit,  Ptol.  v.  7.  § 2),  a town  of  Ar- 
menia Minor,  which,  if  we  identify  with  Arslnga*, 
or  A rzindjan,  as  Manned  (Geogr.  vol  vl  pt.  2.  p. 
308)  does,  must  be  placed  to  the  W.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Abulfcdi  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  18)  fixes  this 
place  on  the  road  between  Siva*  and  A rzrutn.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Armenian  chroniclers  it  was  famous 
for  the  warship  of  the  goddess  Anahid,  and  was 
decorated  with  many  temples  by  Tigranes  II.  After 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  it  remained  an 
important  place,  but  attained  its  highest  distinction 
under  the  Mussulman  princes  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty. 
(St.  Martin,  Mem.  rur  TArmenie,  vol.  L p.  71; 
Forbiger,  vol  ii.  p.  312;  Ritter,  ErdJnmdt,  vol  x. 
p.  270.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

AZI'ZIS,  or  AHI  HIS(Tab.  Peat),  AIXI  (Pris- 
dan.  vl  p.  682,  ed.  Putsch),  a town  of  Dacia,  on 
the  high  road  from  Viminacium  to  Tiviscum,  pro- 
bably the  Ai(toU  of  Ptolemy  (iil  8.  § 9).  It  seems 
to  be  Tatkora  on  the  Terries.  [P.  S.] 

AZO'RUS  ('Afupoj,  'AQbptoy,  Ptol  iii.  13.  § 42 t 
Etk.  ’Afyftinjs),  a town  in  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly. 
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situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  Azorus, 
with  the  two  neighbouring  town*  of  Pythium  and 
Duliehe,  fonned  a Tripoli*.  (Liv.  xlii.  53,  xliv.  2.) 
There  was  also  a town  of  the  name  of  Azoros  in 
Pelagonia  in  Macedonia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  327 ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  yoL  iii.  pp.  319,  342.) 

AZOTUS ('A(arroi : Eth.  'A^rrtos^the  Asiidod 
of  Scripture,  a city  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
in  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land  {Josh.  xv.  47), 
but  occupied  bj  the  Pliilistines,  and  reckoned  as  one 
cf  their  five  principal  cities,  where  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  warship  of  Dagon.  (1  5am.  i.  1 — 7.) 
It  is  celebrated  by  Herodotus  as  having  stood  a 
siege  of  29  years  from  Psammetichua,  king  of  Egypt 
(about  b.  c.  630),  the  longest  of  any  city  be  was 
acquainted  with  (ii.  157).  It  was  taken  by  the 
Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the  general  of  King  Senna- 
chrrib  (b.  C.  7 13 ; Is.  xx.  1 ).  It  was  taken  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus  (1  Mate.  ix.  50),  and  by  his  brother 
Jonathan  (x.  77);  restored  by  Gabinius  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xir.  5.  § 3),  and  given  by  Augustus  to  Salome 
(xvii.  13.  § 5).  The  ancient  geographical  and  his- 
torical notices  place  it  between  Asielon  and  J amnia, 
south  of  the  Utter,  near  the  coast,  but  not  actually  on 
the  tea  shore.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified  by  the 
modern  village  of  Esdud,  situated  on  a grassy  hill, 
surrounded  by  wood.  No  ruins  have  been  discovered 
there.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  179 — 182;  and 
Richardson,  as  cited  in  Robinson's  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iL 
p.  368 ; Keland,  pp.  600—609.)  [G.  W.] 


B.. 

BAALBEK.  [Heliopolis.] 

BAAL-GAD,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Holy  Land,  “ in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Mount 
Hennon.”  (7osA.xL  17,  xiL  7,  xiiL  5.)  [G.  W.] 
BAAL-MEGN,  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(\nrnb.  xxxii.  38;  1 Chron.  v.8),  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Moabites.  {Ezelc.  xxv.  9.)  It  is  men- 
tioned by  SL  Jerome  as  a Urge  village  in  his  time, 
and  is  placed  by  him  and  Eusebius  nine  miles 
distant  from  Heahbon,  and  near  Bare  ( Baara ). 
(Keland.  PalaesL  pp.  487,  61 1.)  Burckhardt  iden- 
tifies it  with  Myoon,  J of  an  hour  SE.  of  the  ruins 
of  Ueshboo  ( Travels , p.  385);  but  this  would  not 
be  more  than  2 or  3 miles,  which  is  too  short  an  in- 
terval. Yet  the  name  (written  by  Irby  and  JUngles 
“ Mays,"  p.  464),  and  the  neighbouring  hot  springs 
(see  6t.  Jerome,  L c.),  seem  to  identify  it  with  the  | 
beriptore  site.  It  stands  on  a considerable  eminence, 
in  a fertile  plain.  [G.  W.] 

BAAL-SHALISHA  (2  Kings,  iv.  42),  a town,  it 
wooid  seem,  of  the  district  of  Shalisha  (1  Sam.  ix. 
4),  called  by  Eusebios  and  St.  Jerome  Beth-sa- 
liajL,  is  placed  by  them  15  miles  north  of  Diospolis  j 
(Lvddal  in  the  Thammitic  district.  (ReUnd,  p. 

61  i.)  [G.W.]  | 

BAAL-TAMAR,  a town  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  ; 
in  the  vidnity  of  Gibeah.  {Judges,  xx.  33.)  It 
existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  under  the  name  of  : 
Beth-amar.  (ReUnd,  p.611.)  [G.  W.] 

BABBA  (BdCo,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 14;  BaSai:  Eth.  | 
BaSaiot,  Steph.  B.),  a colony  in  Mauretania  Tingi-  | 
tana,  founded  by  Augustus,  40  M.  P.  from  Lixus.  | 
Its  full  name  is  given  by  Pliny  in  the  form  Bobba 
Julia  Campestris  (v.  1).  Its  coins,  which  are  | 
numerous,  from  Angustus  downwards,  have  the  in-  | 
acriptioos  CoL  L B.,  L e.  Colonia  Julia  Babbensis,  or 
COjL  C.  L B.  or  C.  C.  L B.,  L e.  Colonia  Campestris 


Julia  Babbensis.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p.  153.)  Its 
site  seems  quite  uncertain.  Some  place  it  at  Aro- 
ranja,  which  appears  too  far  east ; others  at  Bans 
j Teude,  in  a beautiful  plain  on  the  river  Guarga  (a 
tributary  of  the  Subtsr),  where  ancient  ruins  are  still 
| visible.  (Leo  African  us,  ap.  Mannert,  vol.  x.  pt.  2, 
p.  489.)  Possibly  the  true  position  may  be  at  Baba 
, A'dam,  E.  of  Ksar-ei-Kebir.  [P.  S.] 

! BABRA'NTIUM(Bo^p<lvrio*';  Eth.  Ba6pdyrios)t 
a place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chio6,  mentioned  by 
i Polybius  in  his  sixteenth  book,  as  quoted  by  Ste- 
phan us,  s.  v.  BaSpdvrioy.  It  may  be  the  same 
place  as  Babras.  [G.  L.] 

BABRAS  (B aSpas:  Eth.  B aSpamos),  a small 
place  in  Aeolis  near  Chios.  (Steph.  B.  i.  v.  Bd- 
eras.)  [G.  L.] 

BABYLLE'NII  (BaCuMGpuH,  Ptol  iv.  7.  § 39), 
the  name  of  a tribe  which  belonged  to  the  hybrid 
popuUtion  of  the  Regio  Troglodytica,  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  were  seated  between 
the  easternmost  boundary  of  the  island  Meroe  and 
the  Sinus  Adulitanns.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BA'BYLON  (BofuA^r),  in  later  times  called  also 
BabylonU(Justin,  i.  2 ; Solin.  c.37 : Eth . BaJ&uAtavios, 
rarely  Ba€vAw*-«o»,fem.  Ba$uA»idj),the  chief*town  of 
BabylonU,  and  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  Babylonio- 
ChaJdaean  kingdom.  It  extended  along  both  sides 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  middle  of  it, 
and,  according  to  the  uniform  consent  of  antiquity, 
was,  at  the  height  of  its  glory, of  immense  size.  There 
seems  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  occupied  the 
site,  or  was  at  least  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of 
Babel,  which  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10)  as  the 
beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom,  and  in  Genesis  (xL 
1 — 9)  as  the  scene  of  the  confusion  of  tongues : ita 
name  is  a Graecized  form  of  the  Hebrew  Babel, 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  it  was  at  an 
early  period  a place  of  importance,  or,  like  Kin  us 
(Nineveh),  the  imperial  seat  of  a long  line  of  kings. 
The  name  of  Babel  is  said  to  be  denved  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  place  of  this 
confusion  of  tongues  ( Gen.  xi.  9);  another  and  per- 
haps more  natural  derivation  would  give  it  the 
meaning  of  the  gate  or  court  of  Bel,  or  Belus^  the 
Zeus  of  that  country.  A tradition  of  this  event  has 
been  preserved  in  Be  row  us,  who  says  that  a tower 
was  erected  in  the  place  where  Babylon  now  stands, 
but  that  the  winds  assisted  the  gods  in  overthrowing 
iL  He  adds  that  the  ruins  still  exist  at  Babylon, 
that  the  gods  introduced  a diversity  of  tongues 
among  men,  and  that  the  place  where  the  tower  was 
built  is  called  Babylon  on  account  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues  ; for  confusion  is  by  the  Hebrews  called 
Babel.  (Beross.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix. ; Syn- 
cell.  Chron.  44;  Euseb.  Chron.  13.)  A tradition  of 
the  diversity  of  tongues  and  its  cause  is  preserved  also 
in  a fragment  of  Histiaeus  {ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  L 4), 
and  in  Alex.  Polyhist.  (op.  Sync.  44,  and  Joseph. 
Ant.  L 4).  Eupolemus  also  {ap.  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evang.  ix.)  attributes  the  foundation  of  Babylon  to 
those  who  escaped  from  the  Deluge,  and  mentions 
the  tower  and  its  overthrow.  He  adds  that  Abra- 
ham lived  in  a dty  of  Bab}  Ionia  called  Camarina, 
or  by  some  Urie  [i.e.  Ur],  which  is  interpreted  to 
mean  a dty  of  the  Chaldaeans. 

Of  Babel  or  Babylon,  believing  them,  as  we  do,  to 
represent  one  and  the  same  place,  we  have  no  subse- 
quent notice  in  the  Bible  till  the  reign  of  Hoshea, 
about  b.C.  730  (2  Kings,  xvii.  24),  when  the  people 
of  Samaria  were  carried  away  captive.  It  seems 
probable  that  during  this  long  period  Babylon  was 
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a place  of  little  consequence,  and  that  the  great 
ruling  city  was  the  Assyrian  capital  Minus.  As 
late  as  the  time  of  Hezokiah  (b.c.  728 — 700)  it  ia 
clear  that  Babylon  was  dependent  on  the  Assy- 
rian Empire,  though  Merodach-Baladan  is  mentioned 
in  Isaiah  (xxxix.  1)  as,  at  that  time,  king  or  ruler 
in  that  city;  for  Polyhistor  (ap.  Eustb.  Arm.  Chron. 
42)  states  that  after  the  reign  of  the  brother  of  Sen- 
nacherib, Acises  ruled ; and  that,  after  Arises  had 
reigned  thirty  days,  he  was  slain  by  Merodach-Bala- 
danus,  who  held  the  government,  but  was  in  his  turn 
slain  and  succeeded  by  Elibus.  Polyhistor  adds  that, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Klibos,  Sennacherib 
came  up  and  conquered  the  Babylonians,  took  their 
king  prisoner  away  into  Assyria,  and  made  his  own 
son  Anardanus  king  in  his  place.  Abydenus  (tip. 
Eustb.  ibid.  p.  53)  states  the  same  thing,  adding  that 
he  built  Tarsus  after  the  plan  of  Babylon.  The  frag- 
ments preserved  of  Berossus,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  who  testifies  to  the  exist- 
ence of  written  documents  at  Babylon  which  were 
preserved  with  great  care,  supply  some  names,  though 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  may  be 
depended  on.  The  commencement  of  the  narrative  of 
Berossus  is  a marvellous  and  fabulous  account  of  the 
first  origin  of  Babylonia.  In  it  he  speaks  of  Bclus, 
whom  he  interprets  to  mean  Zeus, and  states  that  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  he  has  noticed 
were  delineated  in  the  temple  of  that  god  at  Babylon. 
(See  Castor,  up.  Eustb.  Arm.  Chron.  81 ; Eupol.  ap. 
Eustb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.;  T hallos,  ap.  Theophan. 
ad  Ant.  281 ; Aesch.  SuppL  318  and  322;  Hesiod, 
Frcigm.  ap.  Strab.  L p.42;  and  Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
927,  for  the  name  of  Bolus,  and  various  legends  con- 
nected with  it.)  Berossus  mentions  the  name  Xi- 
suthrus,  and  with  him  a legend  of  a great  flood, 
which  has  so  remarkable  a resemblance  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Bible,  that  it  has  been  usual  to  sup- 
pose that  Xisuthrus  represents  the  Noah  of  Holy 
Scripture ; adding  that,  after  the  flood,  the  people  re- 
turned to  Babylon,  built  cities  and  erected  temples, 
ami  that  thus  Babylon  was  inhabited  again.  (Bertas. 
ap.  Sync.  Chron.  28  ; Euseb.  Chron.  5.  8.)  Apollo- 
dorus,  professing  to  copy  from  BerossiM,  gives  a dif- 
ferent and  fuller  list  of  rulers,  but  they  are  a mere 
barren  collection  of  names.  (Apoll.  ap.  Sync.  Chron. 
39 ; Euseb.  Chron.  5.)  The  Astronomical  canon  of 
Ptolemy  commences  with  the  era  of  Nabonas&ar, 
whoso  reign  began  b.c.  747  twenty-three  years  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Assyrian  King  Pul,  on  the  W. 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  has  been  argued  from  this  fact, 
in  connection  with  a passage  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13) 
“ Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldees ; this  people  was 
not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,”  that  the  first  rulers  of  Babylon 
were  of  Assyrian  origin ; but  this  seems  hardly  a ne- 
cessary inference.  It  is,  however,  carious  that  Syn- 
cellus,  after  stating  that  the  Chaldaeans  were  the 
first  who  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  adds  that  of 
these  the  first  was  Evechius,  who  is  known  to  ns  by 
the  name  of  Ncbrod  (or  Nembrod)  who  reigned  at 
Babylon  for  six  years  and  one  third.  Nabonassar  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  memorials  of  the  kings 
who  preceded  him.  (Sync.  Chron.  207)  Of  the  mo- 
narch! who  succeeded  him  according  to  the  Canon 
we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
for  the  most  part  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Minus 
(Nineveh).  Mardoch-Empadus,  the  fifth,  is  probably 
the  Merodach-Baladan  of  the  Bible,  who  sent  to 
congratulate  Hezckiah  on  his  recovery  from  sick- 
ness. (2  Kings,  xx.  12;  Isaiah , xxxi.  1.)  Somewhat 
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later  Manasscs,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  by  the  king 
of  Assyria  into  captivity  to  Babylon.  Then  follow  Sa- 
oaduchinus  and  Chyniladan,  who  appear  to  have  ruled 
partly  at  one  city  and  partly  at  the  other;  ami  then 
Nabopollasar,  who  finally  overthrew  Minus,  and  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  empire  of  western  Asia  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  Babylon. 

With  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced,  in  all 
probability,  the  era  of  Babylonian  greatness,  and  the 
accounts  in  the  Bible  and  in  other  writings  are,  for 
his  reign,  remarkably  consistent  with  aap  another. 
The  Bible  relates  many  events  of  the  reign  of  this 
king,  his  carrying  the  Jews  into  captivity,  his  siege 
and  conquest  of  Tyre  ( Eztk . xxix  18),  his  descent 
into  Egypt,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  Babylon 
and  death  there.  Berossus  (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.) 
states  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  sent  with  a great 
army  against  Egypt  and  Judaea,  and  burnt  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  and  removed  the  Jews  to 
Babylon,  that  he  conquered  Egypt,  Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Arabia,  and  exceeded  in  his  exploits  all 
that  had  reigned  before  him  in  Babylon  and 
Chaldaea.  He  adds  that,  on  the  return  of  the  king 
from  his  Jewish  war,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
adorning  the  temple  of  Belas,  rebuilding  the  city, 
constructing  a new  palace  adjoining  those  in  which 
his  forefathers  dwelt,  but  exceeding  them  in  height 
and  splendour,  and  erecting  on  stone  pillars  high 
walks  with  trees  to  gratify  his  queen,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  Media,  and  was  therefore  fond  of  a 
mountainous  situation.  (Boros,  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  u 
19;  SyncelL  Chron.  220;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang. 
“•) 

Berossus  goes  on  to  state  that  after  a reign  of  43 
years,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  succeeded  by  Erilme- 
rodachus,  Neriglissooras,  and  LabroNoarch  od  us, 
whose  united  reigns  were  little  more  than  six  years, 
till  at  length,  on  a conspiracy  being  formed  against 
the  last,  Nabonnedus  obtained  the  crown,  and  reigned 
sixteen  years,  till,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Cyrus 
took  Babylon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Borsippos ; that,  on  Cyrus  proceeding 
to  besiege  Borsippos,  Nabonnedus  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  king  of  Persia,  who  sent  him  out  of 
Babylonia  and  placed  him  in  Carina nia,  where  he 
died.  (Beroe.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  L 20;  Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  ix.) 

Megasthcnea  (ap.  Abyden.;  Euseb.  Praep,  Era n. 
x.,  Chron.  49)  tells  nearly  the  same  story,  slightly 
changing  the  names  of  the  successors  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  adding,  that,  Nebuchadnezzar  rebuilt 
Babylon,  turned  the  course  of  the  Armakale  (Kahr- 
Malcha),  which  was  a branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
constructed  a vast  receptacle  for  its  waters  above 
the  city  of  Sippara,  and  built  the  city  of  Teredon 
near  the  Erythraean  Sea,  i.  e.  the  Persian  Gulf, 
to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs. 

The  first  Greek  who  visited  Babylon,  so  for  as  we 
know,  was  Antimenidaa,  the  brother  of  the  Poet 
Alcaeus,  who  was  there  b.c. 600 — 580 (Strab.  xiiL  p. 
617;  Fragm  Ale.,  MUller,  Rhein.  M us.  p.  287);  and 
the  earliest  Greek  historian  who  gives  any  descrip- 
tion of  Babylon  is  Herodotus,  who  travelled  thither 
about  a century  after  the  first  conquest  by  Cyrus. 
His  testimony  Ls  more  valuable  than  that  of  any 
other  writer,  for  he  is  the  only  one  whom  we  know 
to  ha\*e  been  an  eye-witness,  and  whose  account 
of  what  he  describes  has  reached  us  nncurtailed. 
There  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  about  all  the  others 
Thus,  of  Ctesias,  we  have  only  what  Diodorus  and 
others  have  extracted.  OF  Berossus,  who  was  a 
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century  and  a half  later  than  Herodotus,  we  have 
only  a few  fragments.  We  have  no  proof  that 
Arrian  or  Strabo  themselves  visited  Babylon,  though 
the  treatise  of  the  former  has  this  value,  that  he 
drew  his  information  from  the  Notes  of  Aristobulus 
and  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  were  there  with 
Alexander.  Of  Cleitarchus,  who  also  accompanied 
Alexander,  and  wrote  rot  w*fA  'AAffoyJpow,  we  have 
no  remains,  unless,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
his  work  was  the  basis  of  that  by  Curtius.  The  inci- 
dental remarks  of  Herodotus  have  a manifest  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  convey  the  idea  of  penonal 
experience.  Thus,  in  i.  177,  he  distinguishes 
between  the  length  of  the  Royal  and  the  Ordinary 
Cubit;  in  L 182,  183,  he  expresses  his  doubts  on 
some  of  the  legends  which  be  beard  about  the 
Temple  of  Bel  us,  though  the  structure  itself  (or  its 
remains)  he  evidently  must  have  seen,  as  he  de- 
scribes it  as  still  existing  (It  rovro  tri  toy, 
L 181.)  His  account  also  of  the  country  round 
Babylon  (L  179,  and  L 192 — 200)  is,  as  is  shown 
elsewhere  [Babyloxia],  confirmed  by  all  other 
writers,  as  well  ancient  as  modem. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Babylon,  which,  after 
the  fall  of  Ninus,  became  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  (i.  178),  had  already  been  ruled  over  by 
several  kings,  and  by  two  remarkable  queens,  Seini- 
raois  and  Nitocris,  at  an  interval  of  five  generations 
from  one  to  the  other.  (i.  184, 183.)  Of  these,  the 
elder  erected  immense  embankments  to  keep  the 
water  of  the  Euphrates  within  its  proper  channel, 
the  second  made  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
had  previously  been  straight,  so  tortuous  that  it 
thrice  passed  the  village  of  Ardericca,  dug  an  im-  : 
tnezue  lake,  and  having  turned  the  waters  of  the 
river  into  this  lake,  faced  its  banks  with  a wall  of 1 
baked  bricks,  and  threw  a bridge  across  within  I 
Babykm,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  river. 
(L  186.)  Herodotus  adds  a story  of  her  tomb, 
which  we  may  reasonably  question,  as  he  himself  I 
coaid  only  have  heard  of  it  by  tradition  when  he  was  at 
Babylon  (L  187),  and  states  that  it  was  against  the 
son  cf  this  queen,  Labynetus,  that  Cyrus  marched. 
Lahyortus  is,  therefore,  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berossus, 
the  Belshazzar  of  Holy  Scripture.  Herodotus  says 
nothing  about  the  founders  of  Babylon,  and  what  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  does  not  mention  Nebu- 
chadnezzar,— he  simply  describes  the  town  as  we 
may  presume  he  saw  it.  He  states  that  it  was 
placed  in  a great  plain,  and  was  built  as  no  other 
city  was  with  which  he  was  acquainted ; that  it  j 
was  in  form  an  exact  square,  each  side  being  120 
long,  with  a broad  and  deep  trench  round  it, 
the  materials  dug  from  which  helped  to  make  the 
bricks,  of  which  a wall  200  royal  cubits  high,  and 
50  broad,  was  composed.  Warm  bitumen  procured 
from  the  village  of  Is  (now  Hit)  served  for  mortar, 
a Layer  of  reeds  being  inserted  at  every  thirtieth 
coarse.  (L  178,  179.)  A hundred  brazen  gates 
opened  into  the  city,  which  was  divided  into  two 
distinct  quarters  by  the  Euphrates,  had  all  its 
streets  at  right  angles  one  to  the  other,  and  many 
houses  of  three  and  four  atone  . (i.  180.)  Another 
wall,  hardly  inferior  in  strength,  but  less  gigantic, 
went  round  the  city  within  the  one  just  described. 
In  each  of  the  two  quarters  of  the  city,  there  was 
an  immense  structure : one,  the  Royal  Palace,  the 
other,  the  brazen-gated  Temple  of  Bclus,  within  a 
square  apace  two  stadia  each  way,  itself  one  stadium 
in  length  and  breadth ; on  the  ground-plan  of  which 
a series  of  eight  tower*  were  built,  one  above  the  other. 
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He  adds  some  farther  remarks  about  the  temple,  and 
npenks  of  several  things, which,  as  we  have  remarked, 
he  did  not  see,  and,  apparently,  did  not  believe  (L 
181 — 183).  The  vast  size  Herodotus  gives  to 

Babylon  has,  in  modem  days,  led  scholars  to  doubt 
his  history  altogether,  or  at  least  to  imagine  he  must 
have  been  misinformed,  and  to  adopt  the  shorter 
measures  which  have  been  given  by  other  authors. 
(Grusskurd,  ad  Strab.  xvi.  p.  738;  Heeren,  At. Not. ; 
Olearius,  ad  Philostr.  ViL  A poll.  i.  25.)  Yet  the 
reasoning  on  which  they  have  rested  seems  incon- 
clusive; it  is  as  difficult  or  as  easy  to  believe  in  the 
360  stadia  of  Ctesios  (himself  also  an  eye-witness) 
as  in  the  480  stadia  of  Herodotus.  All  that  was 
required  to  effect  such  works  was  what  the  rulers  of 
Babylon  had,  an  ample  supply  of  human  labour  and 
time ; and,  with  more  than  thirty  pyramids  in  Egypt 
and  the  wall  of  China  still  existing,  who  can  set 
bounds  to  what  they  might  accomplish  ? 

The  simple  narrative  of  Herodotus  we  find  much 
amplified,  when  we  turn  to  later  writers.  According 
to  Diodorus  (ii.  6),  who,  apparently,  is  quoting  from 
Cte-'ias,  Semi  rami*,  the  wife  of  Ninus,  king  of 
Assyria,  founded  Babylon  (according  to  one  state- 
ment, after  the  death  of  Ninus),  and  built  its  walls 
of  burnt  brick  and  asphalt,  and  accomplished  many 
other  great  works,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal : — 

1.  A bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  where  it  was 
narrowest,  five  stadia  long.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738,  says 
its  breadth  was  only  one  stadium,  in  which  opinion 
Mr.  Rich  [ Babylon , p.  53]  very  nearly  concurs.) 

2.  Two  palaces  or  castles  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge,  an  the  E.  aud  W.  sides  of  the  river,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  over  the  city,  and  the 
keys  of  their  respective  positions.  On  the  inner 
walls  of  the  western  castle  were  numerous  paintings 
of  animals,  excellently  expressing  their  natural  ap- 
pearance ; and  on  the  towers  representations  of 
hunting  scenes,  and  among  them  one  of  Seminoma 
herself  slaying  a leopard,  and  of  Ninus,  her  husband, 
attacking  a lion  with  a lance.  (Is  it  possible  that 
Ctesias  preserves  here  a popular  tradition  of  the 
bas-reliefs  lately  discovered  at  Nimrud  and  Kkor- 
tabady  — the  situation  of  the  scenes  having  been 
changed  from  Assyria  to  Babylonia?)  This  palace 
be  states  far  exceeded  in  magnificence  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

3.  The  temple  of  Reins  or  Zeus,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  a work  which,  in  his  day,  he  adds,  had 
totally  disappeared  (Diod.  vi.  9),  and  in  which  were 
golden  statues  and  sacrificial  vessels  and  imple- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  ancients,  besides 
Herodotus,  seem  to  have  doubted  the  attribution  to 
Semiramis  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon.  Thus 
Berossus  (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  1)  states  that  it  was 
a fiction  of  the  Greeks  that  Semiramis  built  Babylon; 
Abydenns  (op.  Etutb.  Praep.  ix.)  that  Bolus  sur- 
rounded the  town  with  a wall,  the  view  also  taken 
by  Dorotheus  Sidonius,  preserved  in  Julius  Firmicua. 
Curtius  (v.  1)  affirms  the  double  tradition,  and 
Ammianns  (xxiii.  6)  gives  the  building  of  the 
walls  to  Semiramis  and  that  of  the  citadel  to  Bel  us  ; 
lastly,  Orosius  (ii.  6)  asserts  that  it  was  founded  by 
Nimrod  the  Giant,  and  restored  by  Ninus  or  Semi- 
ramis. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  story  of 
Bolus  is, after  all,  a Chaldaean  legend:  but  this  can- 
not, we  think,  be  satisfactorily  shown  (see,  however, 
Volney,  Chron.  Bab. ; Perizon.  Oriy.  Bab. ; and 
Frcinstieun.  ad  Curt.  ▼.  1). 
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Of  the  successors  of  Senriramis  (supposing  that 
she  did  reign  in  or  found  on  empire  at  Babylon)  we 
are  in  almost  entire  ignorance;  though  some  names, 
as  we  hare  seen,  have  been  preserved  in  Ptolemy 
(Asfron.  Canon.),  and  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  another  and  an 
ingenious  theory  has  been  put  forth,  which  seems 
generally  to  have  found  favour  with  the  German 
writers.  According  to  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  382), 
it  has  been  held  that,  some  time  previous  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s ascent  of  the  throne  in  Babylon,  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  Western  Asia,  whereby 
a new  race,  who,  descending  from  the  north,  had 
been  for  some  time  partially  established  in  the  plain 
country  of  Babylonia,  became  the  ruling  people ; and 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  their  first  great  sovereign. 
The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  Chaldaeans  has 
given  a plausibility  to  this  theory,  which  however 
we  do  not  think  it  really  merits.  The  Bible  does 
not  help  us,  as  there  is  a manifest  blank  between 
Esarhaddon  and  Nebuchadnezzar  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  filled  up,  if  at  all,  from  fragments 
on  which  we  cannot  rely.  So  far  as  the  Bible 
is  concerned,  Nebuchadnezzar  appears  before  us 
from  first  to  last,  simply  as  a great  ruler,  called, 
indeed,  the  Chaldaean,  but  not,  as  w«  think,  for 
that  reason,  necessarily  of  a race  different  from  the 
other  people  of  the  country.  Diodorus,  indeed  (ii. 
10),  attributes  the  Hanging  Gardens  to  a Syrian 
king,  telling  the  same  story  which  we  find  in  Bo- 
rossus.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  and  Curtins 
(v.  1)  use  the  word  Syrian  in  the  more  extended 
sense  of  the  word  Assyrian,  for  all  western  and 
southern  Asia,  between  Taurus  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Differing  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  Babylon  was  taken,  in  the  Bible,  in  He- 
rodotus, and  in  Xenophon’s  Cyropaedeia.  That  in 
the  Bible  is  the  shortest.  We  are  simply  told  (Dan. 
x.  2 — 1 1 ) that  BeLhazz&r,  while  engaged  at  a great 
feast,  was  alarmed  by  a strange  writing  on  the  wall  of 
his  banqueting  room,  which  Daniel  interpreted  to 
imply  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  empire  by  tbe 
combined  army  of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  “ In  that 
night,”  the  Sacred  Record  adds,  “ was  Belshazzar 
the  king  of  the  Chaldaeans  slain."  (Dan.  v.  28.) 
Herodotus  (L  177,  seq.)  describes  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  the  army  under  Cyrus,  and  his  attempt  to 
take  the  dty  by  a regular  siege,  which,  however,  its 
vast  extent  compelled  him  to  convert  into  a blockade. 
He  mentions  the  draining  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
by  means  of  a canal  cut  above  the  city,  and  that  by 
this  means  the  Persians  were  enabled  to  enter  the 
dty,  the  water  being  only  thigh-deep,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  more  careless  of  their  defences,  as  the 
day  on  which  they  entered  happened  to  be  one  of 
their  great  festivals.  (Her.  i.  191.)  Tbe  narrative 
of  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  viL  5)  is  substantially  the 
same,  though  he  gives  many  details  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere.  He  mentions  especially,  that  the 
time  of  attack  was  one  of  general  festivity,  the 
drunkenness  of  the  royal  guards,  and  the  death  of 
the  king  on  the  palace  being  forced. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Babylon  may  be  told 
in  a few  words.  From  the  time  of  its  overthrow  by 
Cyrus  it  never  recovered  its  previous  splendour, 
though  it  continued  for  some  centuries  a place  of 
considerable  importance,  and  the  winter  residence  of 
its  conqueror  Cyrus  during  seven  months  of  each 
year.  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  7.  § 22.)  Between  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hy- 
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staspes,  we  hear  nothing  of  it.  In  the  reign,  how- 
ever, of  the  latter  king,  Herodotus  (iii  150)  men- 
tions a revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  cruel  plan 
they  adopted  to  prevent  a scarcity  of  provision  in 
the  siege  they  expected:  he  appears,  however,  to 
have  confounded  this  revolt  with  a subsequent  one 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  (Ctea. 
Persic.  ap.  Phot.  p.  50,  ed.  Didot.)  Herodotus, 
however,  states  that,  at  this  time,  the  walls  of  the 
city  were  beaten  down,  which  Cyrus  had  left  stand- 
ing, and  3000  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death ; 
though  Berocsus  (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  20)  and 
Eusebius  (Chron.  Armen,  i.  p.  75)  say  that  Cy- 
rus only  destroyed  the  outer  walls.  In  neither  cos# 
is  it  indeed  necessary  to  suppose  that  much  more 
ruin  was  caused  than  was  necessary  to  render  the 
place  useless  as  one  of  strength.  It  is  certain  that 
Babylon  was  still  the  chief  city  of  the  empire  when 
Alexander  went  there;  so  that  the  actual  injury  done 
by  Dareius  and  Xerxes  could  not  have  been  very  great. 
The  Bchistan  inscription  mentions  two  revolts  at 
Babylon,  the  first  of  which  was  put  down  by  Darrins 
himself,  who  subsequently  spent  a considerable  time 
there,  while  the  second  was  quelled  by  his  lieutenant. 
(Rawlinson,  At.  Jovm.  vol.  x.  pp.  188 — 190.)  In 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  (i.  183)  states  that 
that  king  plundered  the  Temple  of  Belus  of  the 
golden  statue  which  Dare  ins  had  not  dared  to  re- 
move; and  Arrian  (vii.  17)  adds,  that  he  threw 
down  the  temple  itself,  on  his  return  from  Greece, 
and  that  it  was  in  ruins  when  Alexander  was  at  Ba- 
bylon. and  was  desirous  of  rebuilding  it,  and  of  re- 
storing it  to  ita  former  grandeur.  Strabo  (xvi  p. 
738)  adds,  that  be  was  unable  to  do  so,  as  it  took 
10,000  men  to  clear  away  the  ruins.  Pliny  (ri.  26), 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  thought  that  the 
temple  of  Bolus  was  still  existing  in  his  time. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander’s  death  its  decay 
liecame  more  rapid.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  738)  states,  that 
of  those  who  came  after  him  (Alexander)  none  cared 
for  it ; and  the  Persians,  time,  and  the  carelessness  of 
the  Macedonians  aided  its  destruction.  Shortly  after, 
Seleucus  Nicator  built  Seleuceia,  and  transferred  to 
it  the  scat  of  government,  till,  at  length,  adds  the 
geographer,  speaking  probably  of  his  own  time,  it 
may  be  said  of  Babylon,  as  was  said  of  Megalopolis 
by  the  Comic  poet,  “ The  vast  dty  is  a vast  desert  * 
(Cf.  also  Plin.  vl  26;  Pans.  iv.  31,  viii.  33;  Dion 
Cass.  lxxv.  9.) 

But  though  Babylon  had  ceased,  after  tbe  founda- 
tion of  Seleuceia,  to  be  a great  dty,  it  still  continued 
for  many  centuries  to  exist. 

At  the  time  that  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs  took  Ba- 
bylon, two  fortresses  still  remained  in  it  (Diod.  xix. 
100),  one  only  of  which  be  was  able  to  take. 

Evemerus,  a king  of  Parthia,  b.  c.  127,  reduced 
many  of  the  Babylonians  to  slavery,  and  sent  their 
families  into  Media,  burning  with  fire  many  of  their 
temples,  and  the  best  parts  of  thdr  dty.  About 
B.  c.  36  a considerable  number  of  Jews  were  resi- 
dent in  Babylon,  so  that  when  Hyrcanus  the  High 
Priest  was  released  from  confinement  by  Phraates, 
king  of  Parthia,  he  was  permitted  to  reside  there 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  2),  and  that  this  Babylon  was 
not,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  another  name 
for  Seleuceia,  is,  we  think,  clear,  because  when  Jo- 
sephus (Ant.  xviii.  2.  § 4,  viii.  9.  §§  8,  9)  speaks 
of  Seleuceia,  he  adds,  “ on  the  Tigris,*  showing, 
therefore,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  ita  position. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  we  learn  from  Diodorus 
that  but  a small  part  was  still  inhabited,  tlx  re- 
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mainder  of  the  space  within  the  walls  being  under 
cultivation.  Strabo,  as  we  have  seen,  looked  upon 
it  as  a desert,  when  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustas, though,  at  the  same  time,  manifestly  as  a 
place  still  existing,  as  he  draws  a parallel  between 
it  and  Seleuceia,  which,  he  says,  was  at  that  time 
the  greater  city;  so  great,  indeed,  that  Pliny  (v.  26) 
assert#  it  contained  600,000  inhabitants ; and  ac- 
cording to  Eulrop.  (▼.  8)  at  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion, 500,000.  Indeed,  it  is  the  magnitude  of  Se- 
leuoeia  that  has  misled  other  writers.  Thus  Ste- 
phanos B.  speaks  of  Babylon  as  a Persian  metropolis 
called  Seleuoeia,  and  Sidonius  A poll  inaria  (ix.  19, 
20)  describes  it  as  a town  intersected  by  the  Tigris. 
When  Lucan  speaks  of  the  trophies  of  Crass  us 
which  adorned  Babylon,  he  clearly  means  Seleuceia. 
A few  years  later  it  was,  probably, still  occupied  by  a 
considerable  number  of  inhabitants,  as  it  appears 
from  1 Peter , t.  13,  that  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  was  written  from  Babylon,  which  must  have 
been  between  a.  d.  49 — 63.  It  has  indeed  been 
hdd  by  many  (though  we  think  without  any  suffi- 
cient proof)  that  the  word  Babylon  is  here  used 
figuratively  for  Koine ; but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
St.  Peter  was  not  at  Rome  before  A.  d.  62,  at  the 
earliest,  while  the  story  of  his  having  been  at  Ba- 
bylon is  confirmed  by  Cos  mas  Indico-Pleostes,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Again,  not  more  than 
twenty  years  earlier  there  was  evidently  a considerable 
mahitude  (probably  of  Jews)  in  Baby  Ion,  as  they  were 
strong  enough  to  attack  and  defeat  two  formidable 
robbers,  Anilaeua  and  Asinaeus,  who  had  for  some 
time  occupied  a fortress  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xviii.  9.) 

The  writers  of  the  succeeding  century  differ  but 
little  in  their  accounts.  Thus  Lucian  of  Samoan  ta 
(in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius)  speaks  of  Babylon  as 
a dty  which  (dice  had  been  remarkable  for  its  nu- 
merous towers  and  vast  circumference,  but  which 
would  soon  be,  like  Ninus  (Nineveh),  a subject  for 
investigation.  (Lucian,  Charon.  23,  Philopatr.  29.) 

In  the  third  century,  Eusebius  of  Caeaareia  states 
that  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well 
as  strangers,  avoided  it,  as  it  had  become  completely 
a desert. 

St.  Jerome  believed  that  the  andent  walls  had 
been  repaired,  and  that  they  surrounded  a park  in 
which  the  kings  of  Persia  kept  animals  for  hunting. 
He  states  that  he  learnt  this  from  an  Elamite  father 
restiling  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  in  his  time  there  were  few  remains  of 
Babylon. 

sL  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  about  a.  d.  412,  tells  us 
that  the  canals  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  having 
filled  up,  the  soil  of  Babylon  had  become  nothing 
better  than  a marsh.  Tbeodoret,  who  died  A.  D. 
460,  states  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  either  by 
Assyrians  or  Cbaldaeans,  but  only  by  some  Jews, 
whew  houses  were  few  and  scattered.  He  adds 
that  the  Euphrates  had  changed  its  course,  and 
pawed  through  the  town  by  a canal.  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  speaks  of 
Baby  ion  as  a place  long  destroyed. 

I bn  Haakal,  in  A.  D.  917,  calls  Babel  a small 
Tillage,  and  states  that  hardly  any  remains  of  Ba- 
bylon were  to  he  seen. 

Lastlv,  Benjamin  of  Tndela  (ed.  Asher,  1841), 
in  the  twelfth  century,  asserts  that  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  the  ruins  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace, 
into  which  no  one  dared  enter,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  serpents  and  scorpions  with  which  the  place 
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was  infested.  (Rich,  Babylon,  Introd.  pp.  xxvii — 
xx  ix.) 

The  ruins  of  Babylon,  which  commence  a little 
S.  of  the  village  of  Mohawill,  8 miles  N.  of  Hillah, 
have  been  examined  in  modem  times  by  several 
travellers,  and  by  two  in  particular,  at  the  interval 
of  seven  years,  the  late  Resident  at  Baghdad,  Mr. 
Rich,  in  1811,  and  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter,  in  1818. 
The  results  at  which  they  have  arrived  are  nearly 
identical,  and  the  difference  between  their  measure- 
ments of  some  of  the  mounds  is  not  such  as  to  he 
of  any  great  importance.  According  to  Mr.  Rich, 
almost  all  the  remains  indicative  of  the  former  ex- 
istence of  a great  city  are  to  be  found  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  consist  at  present  of  three 
principal  mounds,  in  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  called, 
respectively,  by  the  natives,  the  Mujekbi,  the  Kcur, 
and  Arnran  I bn  Ali,  from  a small  mosque  still  ex- 
isting on  the  top  of  it  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  Mr.  Rich  thought  there  were  no  remains  of  a 
city,  the  banks  for  many  miles  being  a perfect  level. 
To  the  NW.,  however,  there  is  a considerable  mound, 
called  Towareij ; and  to  the  SW.,  at  a distance  of  7 
or  8 mile*,  the  vast  pile  called  the  Birs-i-NimrtkL 
Of  the  mounds  on  the  E.  side,  the  MujeUbe  is  much 
the  largest,  but  the  Kasr  has  the  most  perfect 
masonry.  The  whole,  however,  of  the  ruins  present 
an  extraordinary  mass  of  confusion,  owing  to  their 
having  been  for  centuries  a quarry  from  which  vast 
quantities  of  bricks  have  been  removed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Rich  subsequently  visited  the  Birs- 
i-Himrud,  the  size  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  MujeUbe ; but  the  height  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  is  at  least  100  feet  higher;  and  he  then 
discusses  at  some  length  the  question  which  of  these 
two  mounds  has  the  best  claim  to  represent  the 
Tower  of  Babel  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Temple  of  Be- 
lus  of  profane  authors.  His  general  conclusions  in- 
cline in  favour  of  the  Birs-  i~ Nimrud,  but  he  thinks 
it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  accommodate  the 
descriptions  of  ancient  authors  with  what  now  re- 
mains ; while  it  is  nowhere  stated  positively  in  which 
quarter  of  the  city  the  Temple  of  Belus  stood. 
Along  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  the  line  of  mounds 
parallel  to  the  Kasr,  at  the  time  Mr.  RiA  was  there, 
were,  in  many  places,  about  40  feet  above  the  river, 
which  bad  incroached  in  some  places  so  much  as  to 
lay  bare  part  of  a wall  built  of  burnt  bricks  cemented 
with  bitumen,  in  which  urns  containing  human 
bones  had  been  found.  East  of  Hillah,  about  6 
miles,  is  another  great  mound,  called  A l Heimar, 
constructed  of  bricks,  similar  to  those  at  Babylon. 

On  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rich’s  memoir  in  the 
Fundgruben  des  Orients , Major  Rennell  wrote  an 
Essay  in  1815,  which  was  printed  in  the  Archaeo- 
login , vol.  xviii.,  in  which  he  combated  some  of  the 
views  which  Mr.  Rich  had  stated  in  his  memoir, 
which  produced  a rejoinder  from  Mr.  Rich,  written 
in  1817,  in  which  he  goes  over  again  more  com- 
pletely the  ground  mentioned  in  his  first  notice,  and 
points  out  some  things  in  which  Major  Rennell  had 
been  misled  by  imperfect  information.  The  chief 
points  of  discussion  are,  as  to  how  far  any  of  the  ex- 
isting ruins  could  be  identified  with  things  mentioned 
in  the  classical  narratives,  whether  or  not  the  Eu- 
phrates had  ever  flowed  between  the  present  mounds, 
and  whether  the  Birs-i-Nimrud  could  be  identified 
with  the  Temple  of  Belus.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
mention  that  Rennell  considered  that  honour  to  be- 
long to  the  MujeUbe,  and  Mr.  Rich  to  the  Birs-i- 
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Nimrudy  an  Idea  which  appears  to  hare  occurred  to 
Niebuhr  ( Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  236),  though  the  state  of 
the  country  did  not  allow  him  to  par  it  a visit. 
Her  Porter,  who  surveyed  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon  with  great  attention  in  1818,  differs  from 
Mr.  Rich  in  thinking  that  there  are  remains  of  ruins 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  almost  all  the  way 
to  the  Birs-i  Nimrwl,  although  the  ground  u now, 
for  the  most  part,  very  flat  and  marshy.  He  con- 
siders also  that  this  ruin  must  have  stood  within 
the  limits  of  the  original  city,  at  the  extreme  SVV. 
angle.  With  regard  to  this  hu>t  and  most  celebrated 
ruin,  it  has  been  conjectured  that,  after  all,  it  was 
no  part  of  the  actual  town  of  Babylon,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  probability 
dates  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  accordance  with  his 
famous  boast,  “ Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I 
ha\’e  built  ?”  (Ain.  iv.  30),  but  that  it  represents 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Borsippus  (to  which  Xabonne- 
dus  is  said  to  have  fled  when  Cyrus  took  Babylon), 
its  present  name  of  Bire  recalling  the  initial  letters 
of  the  ancient  title.  According  to  Col.  Rawlinson, 
the  name  Boreippa  is  found  upon  the  records  of  the 
obelisk  from  Niinnid,  which  is  at  least  two  centuries 
and  a half  anterior  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (At.  Joum. 
xii.  pt.  2.  p.  477),  and  Mr.  Rich  had  already  re- 
marked (p.  73)  that  the  word  Bire  has  no  meaning 
in  the  present  language  (Arabic)  of  the  country. 
It  is  certain  that  this  and  many  other  curious  matters 
of  investigation  will  not  be  satisfactorily  set  at  rest, 
till  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  shall  be  more  com- 
pletely dccyphered  and  interpreted.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  here  than  to  indicate  the  chief  subjects 
for  inquiry.  (Rich,  Babylon  and  Persepolis ; Ker 
Porter,  Travels,  vol.  ii.;  Rawlinson,  Journ.  As.  Soc. 
vol.  xii.  pt.  2.)  [V.] 

BA'BYLON  (BaSub&r,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807 ; Diod. 
i.  56;  Joseph.  Antig.ii.  5;  Ctesias  Fr.;  Ptol.  iv.  5. 

§ 54),  the  modem  Baboui,  was  a fortress  or  castle 
in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  was  seated  in  the  Helio- 
polite  Nome,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 
lat.  31°  N.,  and  near  the  commencement  of  the 
Pharaonic  Canal,  from  that  river  to  the  Red  Sea. 
It  was  the  boundary  town  between  Lower  and 
Middle  Egypt,  where  the  river  craft  paid  toll  ascend- 
ing or  desjpnding  the  Nile.  Diodorus  ascribes  its 
erection  to  revolted  Assyrian  captives  in  the  reign  of 
Sesoetris,  and  Ctesias  ( Perrica ) carries  its  date 
hack  to  the  times  of  Semiramfa;  but  Josephus 
(l.  c.),  with  greater  probability,  attributes  its  struc- 
ture to  some  Babylonian  followers  of  Cambyscs,  in 
b.  c.  525.  In  the  age  of  Augustas  the  Deltaic 
Babylon  became  a town  of  some  importance,  and 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  three  legions  which 
ensured  the  obedience  of  Egypt.  In  the  Notitia 
Imperii  Babylon  is  mentioned  as  the  quarters  of 
Legio  XIII.  Gemma.  (It.  Anton.;  Georg.  Ravelin. 
&c.)  Ruins  of  the  town  and  fortress  arc  still  visible 
a little  to  the  north  of  Fostat  or  Old  Cairo,  among 
which  arc  vestiges  of  the  Great  Aqueduct  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  the  early  Arabian  topographers. 
(Champollion,  TEgypte,  ii.  u.  33.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

BABYI.O'NIA  ( rj  BaSv\u>y(a),  a province  of 
considerable  extent  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  the  9th  satrapy  of  Dareius.  (Her.  iii. 
183.)  Its  capital  was  Babylon,  from  which  it  is 
probable  that  the  district  adjoining  derived  its  name. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  ancient  authors  with 
any  strictness  what  its  boundaries  were,  as  it  is  often 
confounded  with  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  while  in 
the  Bible  it  receives  the  yet  more  indefinite  appella-  ] 
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tion  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldees.  In  early  times, 
however,  it  was  moat  likely  only  a small  strip  of 
land  round  the  great  city,  perhaps  little  more  than 
the  southern  end  of  the  great  province  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Afterwards  it  is  clear  that  it  comprehended 
a mnch  more  extensive  territory.  A comparison  of 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  shows  that,  according  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Roman  geographers,  it  was  separated 
from  Mesopotamia  on  the  N.  by  an  artificial  work 
called  the  Median  Wall  [Mkdiak  Muri'h],  which 
extended  from  the  Tigris,  a little  N.  of  Sittace,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  it  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  and  SVV.  by  the  desert 
sands  of  Arabia.  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  80) 
compares  its  shape  to  that  of  the  rudder  of  a ship. 
The  most  ancient  name  for  Babylonia  was  Shinar 
which  fa  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10),  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nimrod  was  Babel  in  the  land  of  Shinar:  a 
little  later  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Amraphel,  who 
was  king  of  that  country  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xiv.  1,  Sic.)  It  long  continued  a native  appel- 
lation of  that  land.  Thus  we  find  Nebuchadnezzar 
removing  the  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah  to 
the  house  of  his  god  in  “the  land  of  Shinar'’  (Dan. 
i.  2);  and,  as  late  as  n.c.  519,  Zephaniah  declaring 
that  a house  shall  be  built  “ in  the  land  of  Shinar  " 
(Zeph.  v.  11).  A fragment  of  Histiaeus  (ap.  Jo- 
seph. Anliq.  i.  43)  shows  that  the  name  was  not 
unknown  to  Greek  writers,  for  he  speaks  of  “ Itwaop 
Tjj\  Ba§v\u>via%." 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  ancient 
name  has  been  preserved  in  the  classical  Singara  (6 
Ztyydpas,  Ptol.  v.  18.  § 2;  Amm.  Marc.  xxiiL  5, 
xxv.  7),  now  Sinjar.  But  this  seems  very  doubtful; 
as  the  character  of  the  Sinjar  country  fa  wholly 
different  from  the  plain  land  of  Babylonia.  If,  how- 
ever, we  adopt  this  view,  and  Bochart  inclines  to  it, 
we  must  suppose  the  name  of  the  high  northern  land 
of  Mesopotamia  to  have  been  gradually  extended  to 
the  lowlands  of  the  south  (Wahl,  Alien,  p.  609; 
Rosenm.  Bihl  Alt.  ii.  8).  Niebuhr  has  noticed  this 
attribution.  D’  Anville  ( Comp.  Anc.  Geogr.  p.  433) 
has  rejected  it;  while  Beke  (Orig.  Bibl.  p.  66)  haa 
identified  Shinar  and  the  present  Kharput  Da- 
toatsi,  for  which  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  what- 
ever. 

The  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  bore  the  general 
name  of  Babylonians;  but  there  also  appears  every- 
where in  their  history  a people  of  another  name,  the 
Chaldaeans,  about  whom  and  their  origin  there  haa 
been  mnch  dispute  in  modern  times.  Their  history  fa 
examined  elsewhere.  [Chaldara.]  It  fa  sufficient  to 
state  here  that  we  think  there  fa  no  good  evidence  that 
the  Chaldaeans  were  either  a distinct  race  from  the 
Babylonians,  or  a new  people  who  conquered  their 
country.  We  believe  that  they  were  really  only  a 
distinguished  caste  of  the  native  population,  the 
priests,  magicians,  soothsayers,  and  astrologers  of  the 
country;  till,  in  the  end,. their  name  came  to  be  ap- 
plied as  the  genuine  title  of  the  main  body  of  the  \*o- 
ple,  among  whom  they  were,  originally,  only  the  dasa 
who  devoted  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits.  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  739),  indeed,  speaks  as  though  he  considered 
them  as  a separate  but  indigenous  nation,  and  places 
them  in  the  southern  port  of  Babylonia,  adjoining  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Deserts  of  Arabia  (see  also  Ptol. 
v.  20.  § 3),  but  the  authority  of  these  writers  will  b« 
diminished,  when  it  fa  remembered  that  seven  cen- 
turies had  elapsed  between  the  extinction  of  the 
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Chaldaeo-Bobj  Ionian  Empire  and  the  era  of  those 
authors.  Ptolemy  (▼.  20.  § 3)  divides  Babylonia  inti 
three  districts  which  he  calls  Auchanitis  (Aox0**- 
▼if),  Chaldaea(XoA8oia),  and  Amardocaea  (A  fiapto- 
Koia),af  none  of  which,  with  theexception  ofChaldaea, 
we  know  any  thing;  and  mentions  the  following  chief 
towns  which  are  described  under  their  respective 
names:  Babtlo**oii  the  Euphrates, Vologksia  and 
Barsita  or  Boksippa  on  the  Maarsares  canal:  Tk- 
rkih»-  or  Diridotis  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris ; 
and  Orchoe  in  the  Marshes.  He  speaks  also  of 
several  smaller  towns  and  villages  to  which  we  have 
&>w  no  clue,  omitting  Seleuceia  and  some  others, 
because,  probably,  at  his  time,  they  had  either  alto- 
gether ceased  to  exist,  or  had  lost  all  importance. 
A few  other  places  are  mentioned  by  other  writers, 
as  Pylae,  Channande,  Spo-inae-C  borax,  and  Ampe, 
about  which  however  little  is  known;  and  another 
district  called  Mesene,  apparently  different  from  that 
in  which  Apumeia  was  situated  [Apameia].  These 
are  noticed  under  their  respective  names. 

Babylonia  was  an  almost  unbroken  plain,  without 
a single  natural  bill,  nnd  admirably  adapted  for  the 
great  fertility  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
bat  liable  at  the  same  time  to  very  extensive  hoods 
on  the  periodical  rising  of  its  two  great  rivers.  He- 
rod-A us  (i.  193)  says  that  its  soil  was  so  well  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  the  cere  alia,  that  it  seldom  pro- 
duced leas  than  two  hundred  fold,  and  in  the  best 
seasons  as  much  as  three  hundred  fold.  He  men- 
tions also  the  Couch rus  ( Panic um  miliaceum)  and 
Sesainum  (perhaps  the  Scaamum  Indicam,  from 
which  an  useful  oil  was  extracted:  Plin.  xviii.  10; 
triune,  ii.  124  ; Forskal,  Flora  Arab.  p.  113)  as 
growing  to  a prodigious  size.  He  adds  that  there 
was  a great  want  of  timber,  though  the  dato-palin 
tree*  grew  there  abundantly,  from  which  wine  and 
honey  were  manufactured  by  the  people.  (See  also 
Atom.  Marc.  xxiv.  3;  PluL  Sympos.  riii.  4;  S.  Basil. 
IIontiL  5.)  Xenophon  (A nab.  L 5.  § 10.)  alludes 
to  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  notices  the  honey 
made  from  the  palm,  the  excellence  of  the  dates 
themselves,  which  were  so  good  that  what  the  Baby- 
lonians gave  to  their  slaves  were  superior  to  those 
which  found  their  way  to  Greece  (A nab.  ii.  3.  §§ 
13.  16),  and  the  intoxicating  character  of  the  wine 
made  from  their  fruit  In  the  Cyropoedeia  (vii.  5. 
§ 1 1 ) he  speak*  also  of  the  gigantic  size  of  the  Ba- 
by k <oian  palm-trees.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  741)  states 
that  Babylonia  produced  barley  such  as  no  other 
country  did;  and  that  the  palm-tree  afforded  the 
people  bread  and  honey,  and  wine  and  vinegar,  and 
materials  for  weaving.  Its  nuts  served  for  the  black- 
smith's  forge,  and  when  crushed  and  macerated  in 
water  were  wholesome  food  for  the  oxen  and  sheep. 
In  abort,  so  valuable  was  this  tree  to  the  natives, 
that  a Poem  L*  said  to  have  been  written  in  Persian, 
enumerating  360  uses  to  which  it  could  be  applied. 
At  present  Mr.  Ainsworth  says  {Ret.  p.  125)  that 
the  usual  vegetation  is,  on  the  river  bank,  shrub- 
beries of  tamarisk  and  acacia,  and  occasionally 
p-piars,  whc«e  lanceolate  leaves  resemble  the  willow, 
and  hare  hence  been  taken  for  it.  It  is  curious  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a weeping  willow  (Salix  Ba- 
bykiuica)  in  Babylonia.  The  common  tamarisk  is  the 
Atkieb  or  AtJe  of  Sonnini  (Atheie,  Kcr  Porter,  ii.  p. 
369,  resembling  the  Lignum  Vitae,  Rich,  Mem.  p. 
66,  the  Tamanx  Orientalis  of  Forskal,  Flora  Arab, 
p.  206)  Id  the  upper  part  of  Babylonia,  Herodotus 
(t  1 79)  mentions  a village  called  Is,  famous  for  the 
production  of  bitumen,  which  is  procured  there  in 
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large  quantities,  and  which  was  used  extensively  in 
the  construction  of  their  great  works.  Strabo  (/.  c.) 
confirms  this  statement,  distinguishing  at  the  same 
time  between  the  bitumen  or  asphalt  of  Babylonia, 
which  was  hard,  and  the  liquid  bitumen  or  naphtha, 
which  was  the  product  of  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Suxiana,  He  adds  that  it  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  for  the  caulking  of  sliipe. 
(Comp.  Diod.  ii.  12.) 

The  great  fertility  of  Babylonia  Is  clear  from  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  about 
seventy  years  after  the  destructive  siege  by  Dareios, 
and  who  did  not,  therefore,  see  it  in  its  magnificence. 
Even  in  his  time,  it  supported  the  king  of  Persia, 
his  army,  and  his  whole  establishment  for  four 
months  of  theyear,affonling,thereforc,  one- third  of  the 
produce  of  the  whole  of  that  king’s  dominions:  it  fed 
also  800  stallions  and  16,000  mares  for  the  then 
Satrap  Tritantaechmes,  four  of  its  villages  (for  that 
reason  free  of  any  other  taxes)  being  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  Indian  dogs  alone  (Her.  i.  192; 
Ctesias,  p.  272,  Ed.  Bahr.) 

We  may  presume  also  that  its  climate  was  good 
and  less  torrid  than  at  present,  as  Xenophon  {Cyrop. 
viii.  7.  § 22)  expressly  states  that  Cyrus  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  the  seven  colder  months  at  Baby- 
lon, because  of  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  the  three 
spring  months  at  Susa,  and  two  hottest  summer 
ones  at  Ecbatana. 

The  fertility  of  Babylonia  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  its  two  great  rivers,  assisted  by  numerons  canals 
which  intersected  the  land  between  them.  The  remains 
of  many  great  works,  the  chief  objects  of  which  were 
the  complete  irrigation  or  draining  of  the  country, 
may  yet  be  traced ; though  it  is  not  easy,  even  since 
the  careful  survey  of  the  Euphrates  by  CoL  Chesney 
and  the  officers  who,  with  him,  conducted  the  “ Eu- 
phrates Expedition,"  satisfactorily  to  identify  many  of 
them  with  the  descriptions  we  have  of  their  ancient 
courses.  Rich.  (p.  53.)  and  Ker  Porter  (p.  289) 
state  that,  at  present,  the  canals  themselves  show  that 
they  are  of  all  ages,  and  that  new  ones  are  continu- 
ally being  made.  Arrian  {Anab.  vii.  7.)  considers 
that  a difference  between  the  relative  heights  of  the 
beds  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  was  favourable  to 
their  original  construction,  an  opinion  which  has  been 
borne  out  by  modem  examination;  though  it  seems 
likely  that  Arrian  had  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
beds  of  the  two  rivers,  as  he  had,  also,  of  the  difference 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  streams.  Not  far  above 
Babylon,  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  was  found  to  be 
about  five  feet  above  that  of  the  Tigris,  according 
to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  ( Researches , p.  44.)  who  con- 
firms, generally,  Arrian’s  views,  and  shows  that, 
owing  to  the  larger  quantity  of  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  Euphrates  than  by  the  Tigris,  it 
happens  that,  above  Babylon,  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  find  a higher  level  by  which  they  flow 
into  the  Tigris,  while,  at  a considerable  distance 
below  Babylon,  the  level  of  the  Euphrates  is  so 
low  that  the  Tigris  is  able  to  send  back  its  waters. 
He  doubts,  however  (p.  1 10.),  the  statement  of 
the  difference  in  the  speed  of  the  current  of  the  two 
rivers,  which  he  considers  to  be  much  the  same,  and 
not  very  rapid  even  in  flood  time.  Rich  (p.  53), 
on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates are  lower, and  the  stream  more  equal  than  that 
of  the  Tigris.  These  points  are  more  fully  discussed 
elsewhere  [Euphrates;  Tigris].  The  canals  were 
not  sunk  into  the  land,  but  were  rather  aqueducts 
constructed  on  its  surface.  The  water  was  forced 
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into  them  by  dykes  or  dams  made  across  the  river. 
Instances  of  the  former  practice  are  still  found  at 
Adhem  on  the  Diala  (one  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of 
the  Tigris),  and  at  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  (Frazer, 
Meaop.  and  A gsyr.  p.  31). 

Herodotus,  who  Btates,  generally,  that  Babylonia, 
like  Egypt,  was  intersected  by  many  canals  ( »cot ar  #r- 
prjrau  els  8i«pi>xar,  i.  193),  describes  particularly 
one  only,  which  was  constructed  by  a Queen  Nitocris 
as  a protection  against  an  invasion  from  Media, 
(i.  1 85.)  It  was  an  immense  work,  whereby,  he  adds, 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  previously 
been  straight,  was  rendered  so  tortuous,  as  thrioe  to 
pass  the  same  village,  Ardericca.  The  position  of 
this  place  has  not  been  ascertained:  we  only  knew 
that  it  was  to  the  north  of  Babylon  itself ; pro- 
bably not  far  below  the  ancient  Pyiae  or  Charmande, 
which  both  Colonel  Chesney  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  sup- 
pose to  be  near  Hit  The  position  indeed  of  Pyiae 
cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  it  has  been 
supposed  (Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  ix.  48)  that 
there  were  some  artificial  barriers  dividing  Babylonia 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Pyiae, 
or  Gates.  It  was,  probably,  at  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  hills  which  have  previously  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Euphrates  melt  into  the 
alluvial  plain.  (See  remarks  of  Col.  Chesney,  L p. 
54). 

Xenophon  (.4 nab.  L 7.  § 15)  speaks  of  four  prin- 
cipal canals,  which  were  separated  the  one  from  the 
other  by  a parasang.  According  to  him,  they  flowed 
from  the  Tigris  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  were  large  enough  to  convey  com  vessels.  It  is 
most  likely  that  the  Nahr-Malcha  (which  appears 
under  various  mimes  more  or  less  corrupted  as  in 
laid.  Charax,  Narmaclm ; in  Zosimus,  iii.  27,  Nar- 
malaches;  in  Ab yJLap.  Etueb.  Praep.  Evang.tx.  41, 
Armacales  ; in  Plin.vi.26,  Armalchar)is  the  ptyUmf 
ru>v  Siapvxu*  of  Herodotus,  as  this  appears  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  the  Royal  River.  Ammianus 
(xxiv.  6)  speaks  of  a work  which  was  called 
**  Naarmalcha,  quod  interpretatur  flumen  regiuin," 
and  Abydenus  (L  c.)  attributes  its  creation  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Herodotus  (i.  193)  says  that  it  con- 
nected the  two  rivers  and  was  navigable.  Like  all 
the  other  canals  in  the  soft  alluvial  soil  of  Baby- 
lonia, it  soon  fell  into  decay  on  the  decline  of  the 
capital.  It  was,  however,  opened  again  by  Trajanua 
and  Severn*,  so  that,  with  some  subsequent  rejiarntion, 
Julian's  fleet  passed  down  by  it  from  the  Euphra- 
tes to  the  Tigris  (Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  6).  It  appears 
to  have  left  the  Euphrates  not  far  above  the  modem 
castle  of  Felujah,  and  to  have  entered  the  Tigris  ori- 
ginally below  the  city  of  Seleuccia.  In  later  times, 
its  course  was  slightly  altered,  and  an  opening  was 
made  for  it  above  that  city. 

Besides  the  canals  to  the  N.  of  Babylon,  and  more 
or  less  connecting  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris, 
there  were  two  other  great  works,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  antiquity,  designed,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
carry  off  seawards  the  superabundant  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  The  first  of  these,  called  by  Ptolemy  (v. 
20.  § 2)  Maarsares  (MaaptrdpTjr),  and  by  Aminianus 
(xxiii.  6.)  Marses,  (most  correctly  Nahr-sares),  com- 
menced a little  above  Babylon,  and  flowed  on  the 
west  side  of  it,  parallel  with  the  Euphrates,  till  it 
terminated  near  the  place  where  that  river  and  the 
Tigris  form  erne  stream.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  Narraga  of  Pliny 
(vi.  26),  but  for  this  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence. 
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The  second  was  called  Pallacopas  (naAAaxdrar, 
Arrian,  vii.  21  ; Pallacottas,  Appian,  B.C.  ii.  153.) 
It  commenced  about  800  stadia,  or  76  miles,  below 
Babylon,  and  served  as  an  outlet  for  its  waters  into 
the  marshes  below,  at  the  time  when  they  were  at 
their  highest.  At  the  drier  season  it  was,  however, 
found  necesary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water 
from  the  river,  and  Arrian  mentions  a Satrap  wbo 
ruled  the  country  and  who  bail  employed  10,000 
men  (as  it  would  seern  ineffectually)  in  constructing 
dams  &c.  to  keep  the  river  within  its  ordinary  chan- 
nel. It  is  recorded,  by  the  same  writer,  that  Alex- 
ander having  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pal- 
lacopas. at  once  perceiving  the  necessity  of  making 
the  works  more  efficient,  blocked  up  its  former 
mouth,  and  cut  a new  channel  30  stadia  lower  down 
the  Euphrates,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  more 
strong  and  less  yielding.  Arrian  adds,  that  Alexander 
having  reached  the  land  of  Arabians  by  the  Pallaco- 
pas, built  a city  there,  and  founded  a colony  for  his 
mercenary  and  invalided  Greek  soldiers,  Frazer  (p. 
34)  supposes  that  the  Pallacopas  must  have  com- 
menced about  the  latitude  of  Kvfah , and  that 
Meshed  AJi  now  represents  the  site  of  the  town  he 
founded.  Its  termination  was  at  the  sea  near  Te- 
redon  (now  Jebel  Sonant),  for  Col.  Chesney  travel- 
ling W.  from  Basrah  found  its  bed  sixty  paces  broad, 
between  Zobeir  and  that  town.  (Frazer,  L c.) 

Besides  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
numerous  canals  more  or  less  connected  with  h,  a 
large  portion  of  Babylonia,  especially  to  the  & of  the 
capital,  was  covered  by  shallow  lakes  or  marshes. 
Of  these  some  were  probably  artificial,  like  the  vast 
work  ascribed  to  Nitocris  by  Herodotus (i.  185),  which 
was  to  the  N.  of  Babylon.  The  majority  of  them, 
however,  were  certainly  natural  ; on  the  west,  ex- 
tending up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  and  forming 
an  impassable  natural  defence  to  it  (Arrian,  vii.  17); 
on  the  south,  covering  a vast  extent  of  territory,  and 
reaching,*  with  little  interruption,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  They  bore  the  general 
name  of  r&  t\y  rd  nark  XaA Saiout  (Strab.  xvi. 
767),  Chaldaicus  Locus  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  and  it 
was  through  them,  according  to  Onesicritns,  that  the 
Euphrates  reached  the  sea  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729). 
Late  surveys  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
ancient  accounts.  Thus  the  marshes  of  Jximlvm  no 
doubt  represent  the  first  great  tract  of  marshy  land 
below  Babylon.  Ainsworth  (/?«.  p.  123)  describes 
them  as  shallow  sheets  of  water  with  reeds  and 
rushes  like  the  tarns  of  Scotland  and  meres  of  Eng- 
land: they  teem  with  buffaloes,  and  when  partially 
dried  in  summer, are  covered  with  luxuriant  rice  crops. 
They  extend  from  Lamlinn  to  Kdat-al-  Gkcrruh, 
40  miles  in  lat,  and  nearly  the  same  in  long.  The 
people  live  in  reed  huts  temporarily  erected  on  the 
dry  spots  like  islets.  To  the  south,  the  plains  rise 
almost  imperceptibly  from  the  marshes.  A little 
N.  of  Korna,  the  place  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  now  join,  Ainsworth  atat«  (Pea.  p.  123)  that 
there  is  a vast  extent  of  country  subject  to  almost 
perpetual  inundation,  and  (p.  129)  extensive  reed 
marshes  which  are  chiefly  fed  by  the  Tigris. 

Col.  Chesney  thinks  that  the  Chaldaicus  Lacus  is 
now  represented  by  the  SamargaJi  and  Samidoh 
marshes  ; but  these  would  seem  to  be  too  much  to 
the  E.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  of  the  Tigris  flowing 
into  them. 

The  general  effect  of  these  canal*  and  marshes 
was  to  make  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates 
of  very  irregular  breadth,  and  to  produce  the  re- 
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fult  noticed  very  early  in  History  that  the  Eu- 
phrates was  distinguished  from  all  other  known 
rivers,  in  that  it  got  smaller  instead  of  bigger  as 
it  flowed  on.  Cot  Chesney  shows  that  this  dif- 
ference of  breadth  is  still  very  manifest.  Thus  at 
Ilillak , it  is  200  yards  broad;  at  Diwaniyah , 160; 
at  IxtmJnm,  120;  through  the  marshes,  often  not 
more  than  60:  below  them  and  on  to  Koma,  its 
original  breadth  of  200  yards  returns.  Below 
Koma , there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  alluvium 
brought  down  by  the  two  rivers  has  produced  a very 
considerable  delta,  and  that  the  land  now  projects 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  full  fifty  miles  further  than 
it  did  when  Nebuchadnezzar  founded  Teredon. 
[Euphrates.] 

On  the  whole,  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers 
confirm  in  all  essential  points  the  narratives  of 
ancient  authors.  Rich  and  Ker  Porter,  Colonel 
Cbesuey,  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Mr.  Frazer,  demon- 
strate that,  allowing  for  the  effect  of  centuries  during 
which  no  settled  population  have  inhabited  the 
country,  the  main  features  of  Babylonia  remain  as 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Arrian  hare  recorded. 
Ker  Porter  speaks  of  the  amazing  fertility  of  the 
land  on  the  subsiding  of  the  annual  inundations 
(Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  259),  and  states  that  the  name 
Nahr  Malka  for  one  of  the  canals  is  still  preserved 
among  the  people  ( ibid.  p.  289),  (according  to 
Chesney,  now  called  the  Abu-Hitti  canal),  adding 
that  one  great  difficulty  in  identifying  ancient  de- 
scriptions and  modem  works  arises  from  this,  that 
new  canals  are  constantly  being  cut  (one  was  in  ope- 
ration when  he  was  there  in  1818),  “ dividing  and 
subdividing  the  ruined  embankments  again  and 
again,  like  a sort  of  tangled  net-work  over  the  inter- 
minable grwxnd  ” (ibid.  p.  297). 

One  great  peculiarity  of  Babylonia  are  the  vast 
mounds  which  still  remain,  attesting  the  extent  of  the 
farmer  civilization  of  the  district  and  the  vast  works 
undertaken  by  its  rulers.  Besides  the  great  mounds 
c i the  Birs-i-  A' imrud  near  Babylon,  and  those  of  Al 
Heimar  and  Akkerhtf  between  it  and  Baghddd , 
Col.  Cbesney’s  survey  of  Euphrates  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  other  modem  travellers  have  brought  to 
light  the  existence  of  a vast  number  of  these  works 
between  the  latitude  of  Baghdad  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Of  these  the  most  important  seem  to  be  those 
of  Cmgkeier , War  ha,  Senkera , Tel  Eide , Jebel  Sa- 
nd m ( Teredon ) Jskvriyah , Tel  Siphr,  Niffcr,  and 
Beth  TaJdcara.  Mr.  Loft  us  has  examined  lately  the 
mound  at  Warhi,  and  has  found  extraordinary  re- 
mains, leading  him  to  suppose  that  it  must  have 
^een  the  necropolis  of  the  surrounding  country.  Some 
coffins  beautifully  glazed,  the  results  of  his  excava- 
tions. are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  Umgheier 
or  Mvgeyer,  “ the  place  of  Bitumen,"  Mr.  Frazer, 
the  only  traveller  who  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  ex- 
amined the  place  thoroughly,  has  given  a particular 
description  (p.  149).  It  was  noticed  by  Della  Valle 
a*  early  as  1 625,  and  was  supposed  by  Rennell  to  be 
the  .-same  as  Orchoe. 

(Rich,  Babylon  and  Persepolis  ; Rennell,  Geogr. 
of  Herodotus  ; Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  ii.;  Ains- 
worth, Researches  m Assyria,  <fc.;  Frazer,  Mesop. 
and  Assyria  ; Chesney,  Piped,  for  Survey  of 
Euphrates ; Rawlinson,  Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.  voL 

xii)  [V.] 

BABYRSA  (B ddvpera,  Strab.  xi.  p.  529),  a 
mountain  fortress  of  Armenia,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Artaxata,  where  the  treasures  of  Tigranes  and 
ha  son  Artarvasdes  were  kepL  [E.  B.  J.] 
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BABYTACE  (Baiord/nj  : Eth.  Ba€vrajcriv6s, 
Steph.  B.  t.  r.;  Plin.  vi.  27),  according  to  Stephanos 
a city  of  Persis,  according  to  Pliny  on  the  Tigris, 
135  M.  P.  from  Sosa.  The  place  appears  to  have 
been  variously  written  in  the  MSS.  of  Pliny,  but  the 
most  recent  editor  (Sillig,  1851)  retains  the  above 
reading.  It  appears,  from  Pliny’s  description,  that 
he  considered  it  to  be  a town  of  Snsiana.  He  states 
that  it  was  “ in  septentrionali  Tigridis  alveo."  It 
has  been  conjectural  by  Forbiger  (vol.  ii.  p.  586) 
that  it  is  the  same  place  as  Badaca  (Died.  xix.  19), 
but  tli is  place  was  probably  much  nearer  to  Susa. 
(Rawlinson,  Joum.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  91 ; 
see  also  Layard,  ibid.  vol.  xvi.  p.  92.)  [V.] 

BACAS-CHAMIRI  or  BACASCAMI,  one  of  the 
three  towns  of  the  Zamareni,  a tribe  of  the  interior 
of  Arabia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  without  any  clue  to 
I their  geographical  position  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  It  is  a 
probable  conjecture  of  Forster  that  Chainari  points 
to  Gebel  Shammar,  a mountain  to  the  north  of  the 
peninsula,  and  that  the  Zamareni  are  identical  with 
the  Beni  Shammar  of  Bnrckhardt,  whom  he  further 
identifies  with  the  Saraceni  of  Ptolemy.  (Geog.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii  p.  241.)  [G.  W.] 

BA'CASIS.  [Jaccetaxt.] 

BACCANAE  or  AD  B ACC  ANAS,  a station  on 
the  Via  Cassia,  still  called  Baccano.  It  is  placed 
by  the  Itineraries  2 1 M.  P.  from  Rome,  and  1 2 from 
Sutrium  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  286 ; Tab.  Pent.),  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  about  a mile  farther  on  the 
road  than  the  modem  Baccano;  the  latter  consists 
only  of  an  inn  and  a few  houses,  and  the  ancient 
“ inutatio  ” was  probably  little  more.  It  stands  in 
a basin-shaped  hollow,  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  and  which  must  have  formed  a 
small  lake  until  artificially  drained.  (Nibby,  IRntomi 
di  Roma,  vol.  L p.  281 ; Dennis’s  Etruria , voL  i 
p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BA'CCHIA,  a town  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  men- 
tioned only  by  Oroeius  (v.  4,  where  the  MSS.  have 
Buccia  and  Buccina ).  Its  position  is  unknown. 
(Freinsh.  Supp.  ad  Lav.  liv.  10;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  464.)  [P.  S.] 

BACCH1S  (batexis,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 35),  one  of 
the  numerous  towns  or  villages  which  lined  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Moeris,  and  of  which  indiscrimi- 
nate mounds  of  min  alone  attest  the  existence. 
Bacchis  is  supposed  by  modem  travellers  (Belzoni, 
vol.  ii.  p.  153)  to  have  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  to  be  now  partially  covered  by  the 
modem  hamlet  of  Mcdinct-Nim roud.  [W.  B.  D.] 

| BACHII.ITAE,  an  inland  tribe  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  (Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32),  perhap6  identical  with 
tli©  Anchitae  (’A-yxlToi)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  § 23), 
whom  he  places  on  the  Mods  Climax  next  the  Sabaci. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  a branch  of  the  Joctanite 
Arabs  (Beni-Kahtan),  described  by  Burckhardt  as 
a large  tribe,  the  strongest  and  most  considerable 
between  the  Ateybe  and  Nadramdut.  (Forster, 
Geog.  of  Arab.  vol.  ii.  p.283.)  [G.  W.) 

BACTAIALLA  (BairraZaAAd,  Ptol.  v.  15,  Bac- 
taiali,  Peut.  Tab.'),  a town  of  Syria.  According  to 
the  Peutinger  Tables,  27  M.  P.  from  Antioch.  The 
plain  of  Bectileth  (BaurrtAatO,  Judith  ii.  21),  which 
the  Assyrian  army  reached  in  three  days’ journey 
from  Nineveh,  has  been  connected  with  this  place. 
(Mannert,  Geog.  vi.  pt.  1.  p.  456;  Winer,  Bib.  ReaL 
Wort.  s.  r.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BACTRA  (rh  Bdrrpa,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  513,  516, 
&c.;  Bdicrpa  BaalAiior,  PtoL  vi.  11.  § 9;  Arrian, 
iv.  7.  15;  Dion.  Perieg.  x.  734;  Bajcrpios  and  Bdtc- 
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rpa,  Stepb.  B.;  Bactra.  Cart.  vii.  4;  Plin.  vi.  15; 
Virg.  Georg,  ii.  138;  Bactrum,  Plin.  vi.  16),  was 
one  of  the  chief  towns,  if  not  the  capital,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bactriana.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  world;  and  the  modem  Balkh,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  occupy  its  site  (Burnes,  BoUuira , vol.  i.  p. 
237),  is  still  called  by  the  Orientals  Omm  ul-belad, 
or  “ the  mother  of  cities.”  There  has  been  some 
doubt,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  with  re- 
gard to  the  name.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  513)  and  Pliny 
(vi.  18)  evidently  considered  that  Bactra  and  Za- 
riaspa  were  one  and  the  same.  Arrian  (iv.  7,  22) 
distinguishes  between  the  two,  though  he  does  not 
definitely  state  their  relative  positions.  Pliny  (4.  C.) 
adds  that  the  appellation  of  Bactrum  was  derived 
from  the  river  on  which  the  town  was  situated; 
though  this  view,  too,  has  been  questioned.  [Bac- 
trus.]  Curtius  (vii.  4)  places  it  on  the  Baetrus, 
in  a plain  below  the  Paropamisan  range.  Ptolemy 
(vi.  11.  § 9)  merely  states  that  it  was  on  the  banks 
of  a river,  without  giving  any  name  to  the  stream. 
Alexander  the  Great  appears  to  have  passed  the 
winter  of  b.  c.  328 — 327  there,  on  his  return  from 
Sogdiana,  as,  early  in  the  following  spring,  he  com- 
menced his  invasion  of  the  Panjib.  (Arrian,  iv.  22 ; 
Diod.  xvii.  83;  Cart.  vii.  5,  10.)  Bumcs  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Roman  his- 
torian. “ The  language  Of  the  most  graphic  writer,” 
says  he,  “ could  not  delineate  this  country  with 
greater  exactness  than  Quintus  Curtius  has  done.” 
{Bokhara,  vol.  i. p.  245.)  At  present,  Balkh  is  about 
6 miles  from  the  mountains,  and  the  river  docs  not 
actually  pass  its  walls.  Hecren  (.4  suit  Nat.  vol.  ii 
p.  29)  lias  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  natural 
and  commercial  advantages  of  the  position  of  Bactra 
and  of  its  neighbourhood  ; and  has  shown  that,  from 
very  early  times,  it  was  one  of  the  great  commercial 
entrepOts  of  Eastern  Asia.  (Burnes,  BoUuira , vols. 
i.  and  ii.;  Wilson,  Ariana ; Heeren,  A riot.  Nat. 
voL  ii.)  [V.] 

BACTRIA'NA  (ij  Boirrpjavb,  Strab.  xi.  p.  511, 
&c.;  Steph.  B.;  Curt  vi.  6,  vii.  4,  Ac.;  Ptol.  vi.  11. 
§ 1;  Plin.  vi.  16,  Ac.),  an  extensive  province,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  the  principal  part  of 
Ariana,  which  was  separated  from  Sogdiana  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  by  the  Ox  us,  from  Aria  on  the  S.  by 
the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus,  and  on  the  W.  from 
Margiana  by  a desert  region.  It  was  a country  very 
various  in  character,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Cur- 
tius (vi.7),  whose  description  is  fully  corroborated  by 
Burnes  ( Bokhara , vol.  i.  p.  245).  who  found  it  much 
as  the  Roman  historian  had  remarked.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  a mountainous  district,  containing, 
however,  occasional  steppes  and  tracts  of  sand ; it 
was  thickly  peopled,  and  along  the  many  small  streams 
by  which  it  was  intersected  the  land  appears  to  hare 
been  well  watered,  and  consequently  highly  cultivated 
and  very  fertile.  Its  exact  limits  cannot  be  settled, 
but  it  is,  however,  generally  agreed  that,  after  lcav. 
ing  the  Paropamixan  mountains,  we  come  to  Bactrim; 
though  it  is  not  clear  how  far  the  mountain  land  ex- 
tends. Prof.  Wilson  (p.  160)  thinks  its  original 
limits  W.  may  liave  been  at  Khulm,  where  the  higher 
mountains  end ; though,  politically,  the  power  of 
Bactrim  extended,  as  Strabo  has  remarked,  over  the 
N.  portion  of  the  Paropamisan  range.  Eastward  its 
limits  are  quite  uncertain ; but,  probably,  the  modern 
Kuruluz  and  BadaUuhan,  adjoining  the  ancient 
Scythian  tribes,  and  the  part  conterminous  with  the 
Indians,  were  under  Bactrian  rule. 

Both  the  land  and  its  people  were  known  indif- 
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ferently  by  the  name  of  Bactria  and  Bactriana,  Bac- 
tri  and  Bactriani.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  715)  has  t^» 
Bd*rrp«of  p*pv,  and  tV  Ba/rrpiay^jy ; Arrian  (iii. 
11.3),  Bdicrpisi  hnrtts;  Herodotus  (ix.  1 13),  rop.br 
rbr  tiaxrpiov,  and  (iii.  13)  Baxrpidyoi,  who,  he 
states,  formed  the  ninth  satrapy  of  Dareius.  In  iv. 
204  he  alludes  to  a village  rijs  BcutTpiijs  x^P1 1*.  and 
Arrian  (iii.  29)  uses  the  same  periphrasis.  Pliny 
(vi.  16)  has  Bactri,  and,  in  vi.  6,  Bactrianam  re- 
gionem. 

The  principal  mountain  range  of  Bactria  was  the 
Paropamisus  or  Hindu  Kush.  Its  plains  appear, 
from  the  accounts  of  Curtius  and  of  modern  travellers, 
to  be  intersected  by  lofty  ridges  and  spurs,  which 
proceed  N.  and  NE.  from  the  main  chain.  Its  chief 
river  was  the  Oxus  (now  Gihon  or  Amu-Darja\ 
which  was  also  the  northern  limit  of  Bactriana 
Proper.  Into  this  great  river  several  small  streams 
flowed,  the  exact  determinations  of  which  cannot  be 
made  out  from  the  classical  narratives.  Ptolemy  (vi. 
11.  §2)  speaks  of  five  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Oxus, — the  Ochus,  Dargamanis,  Zariasj<es,  Art  am  is, 
Dargoidus : of  these  the  Art  amis  and  Dargamanis 
unite  before  they  reach  the  Oxus.  The  river  on 
which  the  capita)  Bactra  was  situated  is  called  Bao- 
trus  by  ancient  writers.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  5 16 ; Aristot. 
Meteor,  i.  13;  Curt.  vii.  4,  31;  Poiyaen.  vii.  11.) 
Prof.  Wilson  (Ariana,  p.  162)  considers  that  the 
Artamis,  which  is  said  to  unite  itself  with  the  Za- 
riaspa,  may  be  that  now  called  the  Daka*h.  Am- 
mianus  (xxiii.  6)  mentions  the  Artamis,  Zariaspes, 
and  Dargamanis,  which  he  calls  Orgamenes.  There 
appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  account  which 
Ptolemy  has  left  us  of  these  rivers,  as  what  he  states 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  present  streams  in  the 
country.  No  stream  falls  into  the  Oxus  or  Gihon 
W.  of  the  river  of  Balkh. 

Prof.  Wilson  (4  c.)  thinks  the  Dargamanis  may 
be  the  present  river  of  Ghori  or  Kundus,  which 
Ptolemy  makes  fall  into  the  Ochus  instead  of  into 
the  Oxus.  Pliny  (vi.  16.  18)  speaks  of  three  other 
rivers,  which  he  calls  Mandrum,  Gridin um,  and 
Icarus.  Ritter  ( Erd-hmde , vol.  ii.  p.  500)  con- 
jectures that  Icarus  is  a misreading  for  Baetrus. 

The  Greek  rulers  of  Bactriana,  according  to 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  51 7),  divided  it  into  satrapies,  of  which 
two,  Axpionia  and  Turiva,  were  subsequently  taken 
from  Eucratides,  king  of  Bactria,  by  the  Partitions. 
Ptolemy  (vi.  11.  § 6)  gives  a list  of  the  different 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  country.  The  names, 
however,  like  those  in  Pliny  (vi.  16),  are  very  ob- 
scure, and  are  scarcely  mentioned  elsewhere:  there 
are,  however,  some  which  are  clearly  of  Indian  de- 
scent, or  at  least  connected  with  that  country.  Thus 
the  Khom&ri  represents  the  Kunuiras,  a tribe  of  Raj- 
puts called  Kaj-kn-mars,  still  existing  in  India.  The 
Tokhari  are  the  Thakurz,  another  warlike  tribe;  the 
Vmrni  are  for  Varna , “ a tribe  or  caste.”  The 
satrapy  in  Strabo  called  Turiva,  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  in  Polybius  (x.  46)  called  T ayovpia.  (See 
Strab.  xi.  p.  514,  and  Polyb.  v.  44,  for  a tribe  named 
Tapyri,  near  Hyrcania;  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 6,  for  one  in 
Media,  and  vi.  10.  § 2,  for  another  in  Margiana.)  It 
is  passible  that  in  Ghattr  or  Ghorian,  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies of  Herat  (Ariana,  p.  162),  are  preserved 
some  indications  of  the  Taguria  of  Polybius.  Pto- 
lemy also  (vi.  1 1.  § 7)  gives  a list  of  towns,  most  of 
which  are  unknown  to  us.  Some,  however,  are  met 
with  in  other  writers,  with  the  forms  of  their  names 
slightly  modified.  The  chief  town  was  Bactra  or 
Zariaspa.  [Bactra.]  Besides  this  were,  Eucra- 
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tidim  (Stmb.  xi.  p.  516;  Ptol.  vi.  1 1.  § 8;  Stepfa.  B.), 
named  after  the  Bactrian  king  Eucratides;  Mennpia 
(Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  6,  Menapila) ; D repea  (Ainm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Adrapsa  and  Darap?&,  Strab.  xi.  p. 
516;  Drapsaoa,  Arrian,  iii.  39),  probably  the  pre- 
sent Andfub,  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  province, 
towards  Sopdiana:  it  was  one  of  the  first  cities  taken 
by  Alexander  after  passing  the  mountain,  and  its 
portion  depends  upon  where  this  passage  was  effected. 
Alexandria  (according  to  Steph.  B.  the  eleventh 
town  of  that  name),  probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Khulm , where  Ibn  Haukal  (p.  226)  places  an 
ltkanderiah.  The  Maracanda  of  l'toleiny  is  the 
modern  Samarctmd , and  is  situated  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Bactriana  in  Sogdiana.  Arrian  (iii. 
29)  speaks  of  a town  called  Aornus,  which  he  de- 
signates as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Bactria. 

Strabo  (xi.  p.  516),  following  Onericritus,  remarks 
that  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Bactriana  differed 
little  from  thos*  of  the  Sogdians  in  their  neighbour- 
hood ; the  old  men,  while  yet  alive,  being  abandoned 
to  the  dogs,  who  were  thence  called  “ Buriers  of  the 
Dead;”  and  the  city  itself  being  filled  with  human 
bones,  though  the  suburbs  were  free.  He  adds  that 
Alexander  abolished  this  custom  of  exposure.  Prof. 
Wilson  (p.  163)  suggests  that,  in  this  story,  we 
have  a re  Lie  of  the  practice  prevalent  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster,  of  exposing  bodies  after  death  to 
spontaneous  decomposition  in  the  air.  (See  Anquetil 
Du  Perron,  Zend-Aretta,  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  332.) 

The  province  of  Bactriana,  with  its  principal  town 
Bactra,  was  very  early  known  in  ancient  history,  and 
connected  more  or  less  with  fables  that  had  an  Indian 
origin  or  connection.  Thus  Euripides  (Batch.  15) 
makes  it  one  of  the  places  to  which  Bacchus  wan- 
dered. Diodorus  (ii.  6),  following  Ctesias,  makes 
Ninos  march  with  a vast  army  into  Bactriana,  and 
attack  its  capital  Bactra,  which,  however,  being  de- 
fended by  its  king  Oxyartes,  he  was  unable  to  take 
till  Semiramis  came  to  his  aid.  (Justin.,  i.  2,  calls 
the  king  Zoroaster.)  Again,  Diodorus  (iL  26)  speaks 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Bactriani  from  Sardanapalus,  and 
of  the  march  of  a large  force  to  assist  Arbaces  in  his 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Ninus  (Nineveh).  Ctesias 
(ap.  Phot.  Cod.  lxxii.  2)  states  that  Cyrus  made  war 
on  the  Bactrians,  and  that  the  first  engagement  was 
a drawn  battle ; but  that,  when  they  heard  that 
Ajstyages  had  become  the  father  of  Cyrus  (on  Cyrus’s 
marrying  Amytis,  the  daughter  of  Antyagcs),  .they 
gave  themselves  up  willingly  to  Cyrus,  who  subse- 
quently, on  his  death-bed,  made  his  younger  son, 
Tanvoxarves,  satrap  of  the  Bactrians,  Choromuians 
(Chorasmians),Parthians,  and  Carmanians  (lxxii. 8). 
Dareius.  too,  gave  a village  of  Bactriana  to  the  pri- 
vwvrrs  taken  at  Barra  in  Africa,  to  which  the  cap- 
tives gave  the  same  name.  Herodotus  adds,  that  it 
existed  in  his  own  time.  (Herod,  iv.  204.)  During 
the  Persian  war  we  have  frequent  notices  of  the 
jv»wer  of  this  province.  (Herod,  iii.  92,  vii.  64,  86, 
Ac.;  aee  also  Aeschyl.  Pert.  306,  718,  732.)  It 
formed,  as  we  have  stated,  the  twelfth  satrapy  of 
Dam' a*,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  360  talents. 
In  the  army  of  Xerxes  the  warriors  from  this  country 
are  placed*  beside  the  Sacae  and  the  Caspii,  they 
wear  the  same  bead-dress  as  the  Medrs.  and  carry 
bows  and  short  spears  (vii.  64).  Hystaspes,  the 
son  of  Darrins  and  At<«sa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
was  *be  general  of  the  Bactriani  and  Sacae.  (Cf.  also 
Aeacbrl.  Pert.  732,  for  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  that 
Bart  nans  was  a province  subject  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire.) Herodotoa  (i*.  113)  mentions  the  attempt 
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of  Masistes  to  raise  a revolt  against  Xerxes,  but  that 
it  did  not  prove  successful,  as  Xerxes  intercepted 
him  before  he  reached  Bactriana.  On  the  murder  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  succession  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longi- 
manus  to  the  throne,  the  Bactrians  and  their  .-nr rap, 
Artupanus,  revolted  again  (Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
lxxii.  31),  and  Artaxerxes  was  unable  in  the  first 
battle  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance;  somewhat 
later,  however,  the  Bactrians  were  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit,  the  historian  stating  that,  during 
the  action,  the  wind  blew  in  their  faces,  which  was 
the  cause  of  their  overthrow. 

During  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia 
we  have  constant  mention  of  Bactriana,  and  of  its 
cavalry,  for  which  it  was,  and  is  still,  celebrated.  At 
the  battle  of  Gaugamcla,  the  Bactrian  horse  fought 
on  the  side  of  Dareius  (Arrian,  iii.  2.  § 3,  and  iii. 
13.  § 3),  forming  his  escort  to  the  nuraoer  of  1000, 
under  their  chief  Xabarzanes,  on  his  subsequent 
flight  from  that  field  towards  Transoxiana.  (Arrian, 
iii.  21.  §§  1,  4.)  When,  a little  later,  Alexander 
gave  chase  to  Bess  us,  who  had  proclaimed  himself 
king  after  the  murder  of  Dareius,  he  went  to  Aomua 
and  Bactra  (Arr.  iii.  29.  § 1),  which  he  took  (see 
also  Alex.  Itin.  ap.  ed.  Didot),  and,  crossing  the 
Oxus,  the  NE.  boundary  of  Bactria  (Curt.  vii.  4), 
proceeded  as  far  as  Maracanda.  It  appears  that, 
after  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Sogdiana,  he 
returned  to  Bactra,  where  he  subsequently  passed 
a winter,  as  he  advanced  thence,  in  the  spring,  to 
attack  India  (Arrian,  iv.  22.)  Several  different 
satraps  are  mentioned  at  this  period : Bcssus,  who 
murdered  Dareius.  Artabazus  (Arr.  iii.  29.  § l),  and 
Amyntas  (Arr.  iv.  17.  § 3),  who  were  both  appointed 
by  Alexander  himself,  and  Stasanor  of  Soli,  in  Cy- 
prus, who  held  that  rank  probably  a little  later  (ap. 
Art.  Succ.  Alex.  No.  36,  ed.  Didot).  Diodorns  calls 
Stasanor,  Philippus,  who,  according  to  Arrian,  was 
governor  of  Parthia  (ap.  Phot,  xxvii.),  and  assigns 
to  him  the  provinces  of  Aria  and  Drangiana.  Justin 
(iii.  1)  terms  the  satrap  of  the  Bactrians,  Amyntas. 
On  the  return  of  Seleucua  from  India,  between  s.  c. 
312  and  a.  c.  302,  lie  appears  to  have  reduced 
Bactria  to  a state  of  dependence  on  his  Persian  em- 
pire; a conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  coins  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  which  have 
lieen  found  at  BaUch  and  Bokhara.  In  the  reign  of 
the  third  of  the  Selencid  princes,  Antiochus  Theus, 
Theodotus  (or,  as  his  name  appears  on  his  coins, 
Diodotus)  threw  off  the  Greek  yoke,  and  proclaimed 
himself  king  (Justin,  xli.  4;  Frol.  Trog.  Pompeii, 
xli.).' probably  about  a.  c.  256.  He  w as  succeeded 
by  several  kings,  whose  names  and  titles  appear  on 
their  coins,  with  Greek  legends;  the  fabric  and  the 
types  of  the  coins  themselves  being  in  imitation  of 
those  of  the  Selencidae,  till  we  come  to  Eucratides, 
whose  reign  commenced  about  a.  c.  181,  and  who 
was  contemporary  with  Mithradates  (Justin,  xli.  6); 
though,  from  the  extent  of  the  conquests  of  Mithra- 
dates  in  the  direction  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Parthian  king  survived  the  Bactriau  ruler  for  several 
years.  The  reign  of  Eucratides  must  have  been 
long  and  prosperous,  as  is  evinced  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  his  coins  which  are  found  in  Bactriana. 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  685)  states,  that  he  was  lord  of  1000 
cities;  and  that  his  sway  extended  over  some  part  of 
India  (Justin,  xli.  6)  is  also  confirmed  by  his  coins, 
the  smaller  and  most  abundant  specimens  of  w hich 
bear  duplicate  legends,  with  the  name  and  title  of 
the  king  on  the  obverse  in  Greek,  and  on  the  reverse 
in  Bactrian  Pali.  Eucratides  was  followed  by  several 
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kings,  whoso  coins  have  been  preserved,  but  who  are 
little  known  in  history  till  we  come  to  Menander 
about  b.  c.  126.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  5L5)  and  Plutarch 
(dr  Rep.  Ger.  p.  821)  call  him  king  of  Bactriana: 
it  has,  however,  been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever 
actually  a king  of  Bactria.  Prof.  Wilson  (Ariana, 
p.  281)  thinks  he  ruled  over  an  extensive  district 
between  the  Paropamisus  mountains  and  the  sea,  a 
view  which  is  supported  by  the  statement  of  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  (p.  27,  cd.  Huds.),  that,  in 
his  time  (the  end  of  the  first  century  b.  c.),  the 
drachms  of  Menander  were  still  current  at  Barygaza 
(Baroack,  on  the  coast  of  Guzerat),  and  by  the  tact 
that  they  are  at  present  discovered  in  great  numbers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kabul,  in  the  Hazara  moun- 
tains, and  even  as  far  E.  as  the  banks  of  the*/u>naa. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  features  of  the  monarch 
on  his  coins  are  strikingly  Indian.  Menander  was 
succeeded  by  several  princes,  of  whom  we  havu  no 
certain  records  except  their  coins;  till  at  length  the 
empire  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  Bactria  was  over- 
thrown by  Scythian  tribes,  an  event  of  which  we  have 
certain  knowledge  from  Chinese  authorities,  though 
the  {>eriod  at  which  it  took  place  is  not  so  certain. 
Indeed,  the  advance  of  the  Scythians  was  for  many 
years  arrested  by  the  Parthians.  About  b.  c.  90 
they  were  probably  on  the  Parupainisus,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century  a.  d.  they  had  spread  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  where  Ptolemy  (viL  1.  § 62) 
and  the  author  of  the  Peri  pi  us  (/.  c.)  place  them. 
These  Scythian  tribes  are  probably  correctly  called 
by  the  Greeks  and  Hindus,  the  Sacas.  In  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  511)  they  bear  the  names  of  Asii,  Pasiani, 
Tochari,  and  Sacarauli;  in  Trogus  Pompeiua,  Asiani 
and  Sarancae ; they  extended  their  conquests  W.  and 
S.,  and  established  themselves  in  a district  called, 
after  them,  Sacastene  (or  SakastMn,  “ the  land  of 
the  Sokas),  probably,  as  Prof.  Wilson  observes,  the 
modem  Sejeetdn  or  Seietdn.  ( Ariana , p.  302.)  On 
their  subsequent  attempt  to  invade  India,  they 
were  repulsed  by  Vikramadftya,  king  of  Ujayin  b.  c. 
56,  from  which  period  the  well-known  Indian  Saca 
aera  is  derived.  (Colebrookc,  Ind.  Algebra,  p.  43.) 
The  coins  of  the  kings,  who  followed  under  the  va- 
rious names  of  Hermaeus,  Mayes,  Axes,  Palirisus, 
&c.,  bear  testimony  to  their  barbaric  origin : their 
legends  are,  for  a while,  dear  and  legible,  the  forms 
of  the  Greek  letters  bearing  great  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Parthian  princes;  till,  at  length,  on  the 
introduction  of  some  Parthian  rulers,  Vonones,  Undo- 
pherres,  &c.,  the  Greek  words  are  evidently  engraven 
by  a people  to  whom  that  language  was  not  fami- 
liarly known. 

Next  to  the  Saca  princes,  but  probably  of  the 
same  race  with  their  predecessors,  come  a people, 
whom  it  has  been  agreed  to  call  Indo- Scythian,  whose 
scat  of  power  must  have  been  the  banks  of  the  Kd- 
bul  river,  as  their  coins  are  discovered  in  great  num- 
bers between  Kabul  and  Jeldlabdd.  The  date  of 
the  commencement  of  their  sway  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  Prof.  Wilson  and  Lassen  incline  to  place 
the  two  most  important  of  their  kings,  Kadphises 
and  Kanerkes,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  A.  d.  Greek  legends  are 
still  preserved  on  the  obverses  of  the  coins,  and  the 
principal  names  of  the  princes  may  generally  be  de- 
ciphered ; but  words  of  genuine  Indian  origin,  as 
Rao  for  R.^jah,  are  found  written  in  Greek  cha- 
racters : on  those  of  Kanerkes  the  words  Narnia  or 
Nana  Rao  occur,  which  it  has  been  conjectural  re- 
present the  Anaitis  or  Anakid  of  the  Persians,- -the 
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Artemis  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  has  been  identified 
with  Anaia  or  Nanaca,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Arme- 
nia. (Avdall,  Joum.  A*.  Soc.  Beng.  vol.  v.  p.  266; 
see  also  Maccab.  iL  c.  1,  v.  13,  where  Nanaca  ap- 
pears as  the  goddess  of  Elymais,  in  whose  temple 
Antiochus  was  slain.)  With  the  Indo-Scythic  princes 
(if  Kabul,  the  classical  history  of  Bactriana  may  be 
considered  to  terminate.  On  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  the  Sassanian  empire  in  Persia,  the  rule  of 
its  princes  appears  to  have  extended  over  Bactriana 
to  tho  Indus,  along  the  banks  of  which  their  coins 
are  found  constantly.  They,  in  their  turn,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Mohammedan  governors  of  the  eighth 
and  subsequent  centuries.  (Wilson,  Ariana;  Bayer, 
Hist.  Reg.  Grate.  Bactr.  Petrop.  1738,  4to.;  Lassen, 
(leech ichte  d.  Gr.  u.  Indo-Scyth.  Kon.  in  Bactr.; 
Raoul- Kochette,  Medailles  dee  Roie  d L Bactr.,  in 
Joum.  d.  Sav.  1834 ; Jacquet,  Med.  Bactr.,  J.AsiaL 
Feb.  1836;  C.  O.  Miiller,  Jndo-Griekh.  Mum.,  GotL 
Gel.  Anzg.  1838,  Nos.  21—27.)  [V.] 

BACTRUS  (Bdirrpot,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516;  Curt, 
vii.  4.  § 3 1 ; Polyaen.  viL  7 ; Lucan,  iii.  267 ; Plin. 
vi.  16),  the  river  on  which  Bactra,  the  capital  town 
of  Bactriana,  was  situated.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  present  Dakash.  Hanluin,  in 
commenting  on  the  words  of  Pliny  (vi.  16),  u Bac- 
tri,  quorum  oppidmn  Zariuspe,  quod  pustea  Bactrum 
a fiu mine  appcllatum  cst,”  incloses  within  a pa- 
renthesis the  words  “quod  postea  Bactrum,’'  leaving 
the  inference  that  the  river  was  called  Zariaspe. 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  the  river  at  alL  [Bac- 
tka;  Bactriana.]  [V.] 

BACUA'TAE  (Baxoi/arax),  a people  of  Maure- 
tania Tiugitana,  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Fez. 
(Pud.  iv.  1.  § 10.)  There  is  an  extant  Latin  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  a youth,  son  of  Aurelius 
Canartha,  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Baquates  (jprm- 
cipie  Gentium  Baquatium,  Orelli,  No.  525.)  In 
the  Chronicon  Paechale  (vol.  i.  pp.  46,  57)  the 
name  occurs  in  the  form  of  Maxouoxoh  In  the 
same  list  as  the  Bacuatae,  bnt  at  the  extreme 
Ptolemy  places  the  Odaxauarcu,  probably  only  an- 
other form  of  the  name.  [P.  S.] 

BACU'NTIUS,  a small  river  in  Lower  Pannouia, 
which  falls  into  the  Savus  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Sirmium.  (Plin.  iii.  28.)  Its  modern  name  is 
Bossuth.  [L.  S.] 

BAD  AC  A (BaSax^,  Died.  xix.  19),  a town  in 
Susi^na  whither  Antigonus  retired  after  he  bad  been 
defeaU-d  by  Eumcncs.  It  is  said  to  have  been  on 
the  Eulaeus  (probably  the  Shahpur  or  Karun),  but 
its  exact  position  is  not  known.  Rawlinson  (J. 
Gtogr.  Soc.  voL  ix.  p.  91)  places  it  about  25  miles 
NW.  of  Susa.  It  has  been  supposed,  but  without 
much  reason,  to  be  the  same  as  Babytaco.  (See 
also  Layanl,  J.  Gtogr.  Soc.  voL  xvi.  p.  92.)  [V.] 

BAD  AKA  (Bo idpa,  PtoL  vi.  21.  § 5),  a town  in 
Gedro&ia,  on  the  sea  coast.  According  to  Marcian 
(p.  26),  who  calls  it  t&  BdSopa,  it  was  250  stad. 
E.  of  the  river  Zorambus.  It  is  not  improbably  the 
same  os  the  Boma  (rd  Bdpra)  of  Arrian  (c.  26). 
There  was  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Car- 
mania.  (PtoL  vi.  8.  § 9.)  [V.] 

BADERA,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  the  road 
from  Toulouse  to  Nar  bonne,  at  the  distance  of  xv 
from  Toulouse,  which  means  15  Roman  miles. 
D'Anvillc  considers  this  to  identify  the  place  with 
Basiige.  [G.  L.] 

BADEI-REGIA  (Ba3«w  0aai\tior,  PtoL  vi.  7. 
§ 6),  the  metropolis  of  the  Cassaniti,  a people  on  the 
west  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  modern  district  of  Hed- 
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jax,  written  Vadei  by  Pliny,  ami  describe}  as  a large  I 
town  (vi.  28.  5.  32).  Identified  with  Begadhge, 
near  Jidda,  by  Forster  {Geog.  of  Arab.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
142,  143).  The  south  promontory  of  the  Galf  of 
Jidda  b also  called  fins- Bad.  [G.  W.J 

BAD!' A oc  BATHE  LA  (Ba0«?a,  Pint.),  a town 
of  Spain,  only  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  an  incident 
related  of  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus;  but  supposed, 
chiefly  from  the  resemblance  of  name,  to  be  Badajoz. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  § 1 ; Pint.  Reg.tt  Imp.  Apophthegm. 
p.  1 1*6;  Cellarius,  vol.  L p.  67 ; Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1. 

t-  »»*.)  [P.  SO 

BADUHENNAE  LUCUS,  “ the  grove  of  Badu- 
henna,”  a forest  in  the  country  of  the  Frisians. 
(Tac.  A nn.  iv.  73.)  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  the  modern  Holtpade,  which  forma  part 
of  the  forest  of  Lerenwalde  in  West- Friesland, 
while  others  identify  it  with  the  modern  Yehnee. 
The  grove  was  no  doubt  a sacred  erne,  and  may  have 
owed  its  name  to  a divinity  of  the  name  of  Badu- 
henna.  whose  altar  it  contained.  (M.  A 1 ting,  Notit. 
Bat.  et  Fris.  Antiq.  L p.  15;  v.  Wen* be,  Die  Volker 
TeutscHL  p.  103.)  [L.  &] 

BAEBKO  {Cobra),  one  of  the  principal  inland 
rities  of  Hbpania  Baetica,  between  the  Baetb  and 
the  ocean,  in  the  conventus  of  Carduba.  (Plin.  iii. 
1.  a 3 ; some  MSS.  have  Aegabro.  cunp.  Moral,  ap. 
OrteL  Thesattr.  Geogr.  a.  v.;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 

b ««•)  v [P-  S.] 

BAECOLICUS  MONS  (rb  B kuaoWi'  Spot), 
a range  af  mountains,  forming  part  of  the  S.  bound- 
ary of  Cyrenaica,  placed  by  Ptolemy  NE.  of  the 
Velpi  Moults,  in  51°  long,  and  26|°  laL  (PtoL  iv. 
4- I 8.)  [P.S.] 

BAECOR  (Bout dp),  a town  of  Hbpania  Baetica, 
only  mentioned  by  Appian ; apparently  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Baecula.  (Appian.  Uisp.  65.)  [P.  S.] 
BAE'CULA  (BoiruAa : Eth.  Baurt/Aci/r  Steph. 
B.).  1.  A town  of  Hbpania  Baetica,  in  the  terri- 

tory of  Castulo,  and  near  the  silver  mines  W.  of 
that  city.  It  was  the  scene  of  Scipio’s  victories 
over  Hasdrubal  (b.  c.  209),  and  over  M.igo  and 
M.v>Loissa,  b.  c.  206.  (Polyb.  x.  38,  xL  20;  Liv. 
xxviL  18-— 20;  xxviii.  13.)  It  is  apparently  the 
BoiTMnj  of  Appian  (vi.  24),  and  it  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modern  Baylen.  (Ukert,  voL  i.  p.  379 ; 
Forbiger,  roL  iii.  p.  64.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Ausetani,  in  Hbpania  Tarra- 
eocrrues.  [Acsttaxi.]  [P.8J 

BAE'DYES  [Gallabci.] 

BAELON.  [Beloh.] 

BAEML  [Boil] 

BAENAE.  [Lobctavi.] 

BAENIS.  [Mixil’S.] 

BAES1PP0.  [Besippo.J 
B ASTANA.  [Ajuaca.] 

BAETEBKAE  (Boirspa,  PtoL;  B alrafta,  Ste- 
phan. s.  9.  Barratyovi ; and  Boirap^a  and  B^Trjffyk* 
on  the  cans ; Eth.  baurappirys,  Biterrensis,  Bae- 
terrensb : Beziers).  The  name  of  thb  place  is 
written  BiKripa  incorrectly  in  the  ordinary  text*  of 
Strabo  (p.  182).  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calb  the  place 
•*  Baeterme  Septixnanorum,'’  and  also  Mela  (ii.  5), 
whence  it  appears*  that  the  place  received  some 
aoldiers  of  the  seventh  legion  as  a colony.  Baeterrae 
b car  the  Orbb  ( Orbe ),  and  on  Use  road  from  Nar- 
bonne  to  Nhnez,  at  the  dbtance  of  xvi  Roman 
miles  fro  Nar bonne.  On  thb  part  of  the  road  the 
Eooaiu  constructed  a causeway  over  the  marsh  of 
Cap-estang,  of  which  some  traces  exbt  (D'AnvilJe). 
There  are  said  to  be  at  Beziers  the  vestiges  of  an 
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amphitheatre,  and  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct. 
Pliny  (xiv.  6)  mentions  the  wine  of  Baeterrae  as 
good;  and  it  is  so  still.  The  antiquity  of  Beziers 
and  of  the  present  name  b proved  by  the  passage  of 
Festua  Avienus  (589): 

“ Dchinc 

Beaaram  stetisse  fama  casca  tradidit;" 

and  the  canton  of  B&iere  b said  to  retain  the  name 
of  Besnres , or  Bezares.  [G.  L.] 

BAETICA.  [Hlspaxla.] 

BAE'TII  MONTES  (ra  BaiVia  opy,  PtoL  vi.  19. 
§ 1),  a chain  of  mountains  to  the  N.  of  Gedroeia 
between  it  and  Drangiana  and  Arachusia.  They 
are  represented  now  by  the  Wbshdti  mountains  in 
Baluchistdn.  They  extend  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  in  a direction  nearly  E.  and  W.  [V'.] 
BAETIS  (Barm,  Strab.,  Ac.,  Bern,  Aga- 
them.),  or  BAETES  ( Guadalquivir , a corruption  of 
the  Arabic  Wad-el-  Kebir,  the  Great  Fiver),  was 
the  name  of  the  chief  river  of  Hbpania  Baetica, 
running  through  the  whole  province  from  E.  to  \V., 
and  draining  the  great  basin  between  the  monntaina 
Marianos  ( Sierra  Af  arena)  on  the  N.,  and  llipula 
( Sierra  Nevada)  on  the  S.  It*  native  name  was 
Ckktis  (Liv.  xxviiL  22),  or  Pkrces  (n«p*n}i  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Balm).  The  ancient  Greeks  seem 
to  have  given  it  the  name  which  has  such  various 
applications  to  thb  part  of  Spain,  Tartessus.  (Ste- 
sich.  ap.  Strab.  iii.  p.  148 ; Tapryaaov  norapov 
xapa  -wayat  awtipvya t hpyvpopifauf.)  Pausanias 
calb  it  Taprhocms  ntnapSs,  and  adds,  that  those 
of  later  times  called  it  Baetis  (vi.  19.  § 3;  see  also 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  337 ; Avion.  Or.  Afarit. 
284;  comp.  Tartessus).  The  name  Baetb  is 
most  probably  of  Phoenician  origin;  but  no  very 
satisfactory  etymology  lias  been  proposed. 

Strabo  (iii.  139)  observes  that  the  Baetb  has  its 
origin  from  the  same  part*  as  the  Tagus  and  the 
Axas,  that  b,  in  the  E.  of  Spain,  and  flows  in  the 
same  general  direction,  namely,  to  the  W. ; but  that 
it  resembles  the  Anas  still  more  closely,  for  the  two 
rivers  have  their  sources  near  each  other,  and,  flow- 
ing first  to  the  W.  and  afterwards  turning  to  the 
S.,  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  same  coast,  namely,  the 
SW.  coast.  In  magnitude,  he  says,  the  Baetb  is 
between  the  other  two,  that  b,  greater  than  the 
Anas,  but  less  titan  the  Tagus;  referring  to  its 
volume,  not  its  length,  for  it  b shorter  than  the 
Anas.  Pausanias  calb  it  the  greatest  of  the  rivers 
of  Iberia,  probably  following  ancient  accounts,  when 
little  was  known  of  Central  Spain  and  the  Tagus 
(vi.  19.  § 3.).  Agatheincrus  mentions  it  os  one  of 
the  riven*  which  are  great  at  the  mouth  (ii.  10,  p. 
235,  Gronov.  p.  48,  Hudson). 

The  sources  of  the  river  he  in  the  mountain  which 
runs  N.  and  S.  between  the  Sierra  AS  arena  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  forming  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  Baetis,  and  called  by  the  ancients 
Orospeda.  Its  true  source  b in  that  port  of  Oros- 
peda  called  Akgenta R1U8  (Sierra  Caiorla),  near 
Castulo,  15  miles  ESK.of  the  town  which  still  bears 
its  ancient  name  of  Ubkda.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  148, 
162.)  Not  tar  from  its  source  it  receives*  two 
affluents,  much  larger  than  itself,  first,  on  the  left, 
the  Guadiana  b tenor  (i.  e.  lesser  Gvadiana), 
which  flows  from  the  Sierra  Nevada , and  enters 
the  Baetb  above  L’bcda ; and,  further  down,  on  the 
right,  the  Guadalimar , from  the  NE.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius  {ap.  Strab.  p.  148)  the  sources  both 
of  the  Anas  and  the  Baetb  were  in  Cel  Liberia,  at 
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tlte  distance  of  900  stadia  (90  geog.  miles);  the 
former  statement  implying,  as  Strabo  observes,  a 
further  extension  of  the  Ccltibcri  to  the  S.  than  is 
usually  assigned  to  them.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  Polvbins  referred  to  the  chief  affluent  of  the 
Baetis,  the  Guadalimar , which  has  one  of  its  sources 
near  that  of  the  Anas,  in  the  some  mountain ; but 
this  supposition  is  excluded  by  the  distance  he  gives. 
Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  makes  a very  precise  statement; 
that  the  Baetis  rises  in  the  province  of  Tarraco- 
nensis,  not,  as  some  said,  near  the  town  of  Mentisa 
[Mkntesa],  bat  in  the  Tugiensis  Salt  us,  near  the 
source  of  the  Tader  (Segura),  which  waters  the 
territory  of  Carthago  Nova.  Turning  westward,  ho 
adds,  it  enters  the  province,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  in  the  district  of  Ossigitania  [Ossigi].  So 
also  Strabo  (p.  162)  says,  that  it  flows  out  of  Ore- 
tax  la  into  Baetica.  Small  at  first,  says  Pliny,  it 
receives  many  rivers,  from  which  it  takes  both  their 
waters  and  their  fame  ; and,  flowing  smoothly 
through  its  pleasant  bed,  it  has  many  towns  both 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  Of  its  tributaries  be- 
sides the  two  already  mentioned  the  most  important 
were,  on  the  right  side,  flowing  from  the  N.,  the 
Mexoua  ( Guadiamar ),  near  its  mouth;  and,  on 
the  left,  the  Singulis  (Xenil).  Of  the  numerous 
cities  on  its  banks,  the  most  important  were  Cor- 
Duiia  (Cordova),  about  1200  stadia  from  the  sea ; 

I lip  A;  and  Hispalis  (Sevilla),  nearly  500  stadia 
from  the  sea.  From  a little  above  the  first  of  these 
it  was  navigable  by  river  boats  (vorauiois  ffK(hpe<n), 
from  the  second  by  small  vessels  (6\jcdffiv 
rofft ),  and  from  the  third  by  large  ones  (6\itdtrip 
i(io\6yois:  Strab.  iii.  p.  142).  The  country  through 
which  it  flows,  the  fairest  portion  of  the  romantic 
A ndalucia,  was  famed  of  old  for  its  beauty,  fertility, 
and  wealth.  It  is  well  described  by  Strabo  (/.  e.).  The 
river  runs  near  the  N.  edge  of  its  own  basin,  at  the 
foot  of  Marianus,  the  spurs  of  which  were  full  of 
mineral  treasures,  chiefly  silver,  which  was  most 
abundant  in  the  parts  near  Ilipa  and  Sisapon;  while 
copper  and  gold  were  found  near  Cotinae ; and  tin 
in  the  river  itself  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
337.)  On  its  left,  or  S.  side,  extended  the  great 
plain  of  A ndalucia,  rising  up  towards  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  abounding  in  the  finest  fruits,  trees,  and 
arable  culture.  The  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
islands  in  it,  were  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch 
(l^tipyairreu  rtpirrufs).  The  wool  of  the  country 
was  fatned  among  the  Homans  for  its  excellence  and 
the  brilliancy  of  its  colour.  (Mart.  viii.  28,  ix.  62, 
xii.  100;  Juv.  xii.  40.) 

The  length  of  the  Baetis  was  reckoned  at  3000 
stadia.  (Marcian.  Horae 1 Peripl.  p.  40;  Aethic. 
Liter,  Cotmograph.  p.  17;  it  is,  in  fact,  about  300 
miles).  In  its  lower  course,  some  distance  below 
Hi.spalis,  it  is  described  as  forming  a lake,  out  of 
which  it  flowed  in  two  arms,  enclosing  an  island 
100  stadia  or  more  in  breadth,  in  which  some  placed 
the  ancient  city  of  Tartessus.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140; 
Mela,  iii.  1 ; Pans.,  Eustath.,  Avien.  //.  cc. ; PtoL  i. 
12.  § 11,  14.  § 9,  ii.  4.  § 5.)  There  has  since  i 
been  a considerable  alteration.  The  upper,  or  W, 
mouth,  which  fell  into  the  Ocean  near  Asta  (Ptol.), 
still  remains,  but  the  E.  branch,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  near  Gades  (Cadiz),  no  longer  reaches  the  sea, 
but  joins  the  other  arm  near  its  mouth,  forming, 
with  it  and  an  intermediate  arm,  two  islands,  Itla 
Mayor  and  Itla  Menor.  Strabo  (iii.  p.  174)  and  : 
other  writers  refer  to  the  circumstances  of  the  tides  j 
extending  to  a considerable  distance  up  the  river. 
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Respecting  a town  of  the  same  name,  mentioned 
only  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  141),  see  Hispalis.  £P.  S.) 

BAE'TIUS  (BcuTtos),  a river  of  the  country  of 
the  Cinaedocolpitae,  on  the  west  const  of  Arabia,  in 
the  modern  Hedjaz.  (Ptol.  vL  7.  §§  5,  13.)  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  describes  it  as  flowing  through  the 
midst  of  the  country  of  the  Deb  (At€ai),  the 
proper  native  name  (sometimes  written  A*€e&ai)  for 
the  tribe  which  Ptolemy  designates  by  its  Greek 
tobritpiet.  Diodorus  (iii.  44)  describes  it  as  so  rich 
in  gold  dust,  that  the  alluvial  deposit  at  its  mouth 
glittered  with  the  precious  metal;  bat  the  natives, 
be  adds,  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  method  of  work- 
ing it.  (Conf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1 104.)  That  the  Bar- 
dilloi  is  the  modern  representative  of  the  Baetitis  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  stream  of  the 
Hedjaz  whose  waters  reach  the  sea,  and  tliat  it  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Zebeyde  tribe  (a  branch 
of  the  great  Harb  nation),  whose  name  and  position 
exactly  correspond  with  the  Dobedae  of  Agathar- 
cides.  (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  73,  ii.  pp.  130 
— 134.)  This  stream  falls  into  the  Red  Sea  at 
Jidda ; but  the  accounts  of  its  precious  metalliferous 
deposits  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  mythical,  as  no 
tracer  of  gold,  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  peninsula, 
“ ni  dans  les  vivifenes,  ni  dans  les  mines.**  (Niebuhr, 
Description  de  l Arable,  p.  124.)  [G.  W.] 

RAKTL’LQ,  or  BAETULLO,  a small  river 
of  His  pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  K.  coast,  between 
the  I be r ns  and  the  Pyrenees,  with  a small  town  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  sea- shore  near  its  mouth,  an 
oppidum  civium  Romanorum,  (Mela,  ii.  6.  § 3; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  The  river  is  the  Besot,  and  the 
town  Bade  Iona,  a little  E.  of  Barcelona  (Mura- 
tori,  p.  1033.  a.  3;  Florez,  Ksp.  S.  xxiv.  56,  xxlx. 
31;  Marca  Hisp.  ii.  15,  p.  159;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
1.  pp.  292,  421.)  [P.  S.] 

BAETU'RIA  (y  Bairovpla),  the  N.  and  N.  W. 
part  of  Hispania  Buetica,  along  the  river  Anas 
(Guadiana),  and  S.  of  it  as  far  as  the  Marianus  M. 
(Sierra  Morena),  a district  consisting  chiefly  of 
arid  plains.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  142;  Lir.  xxxix.  29; 
Appian.  Hisp.  68;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

BAGA.  [Vacca.J 

BAGACUM  (Bavay),  a town  of  the  Nervii,  a 
Bclgic  people.  In  the  text  of  Ptolemy  it  is  generally 
Baganum,  which  is  an  error.  Ptolemy  only  mentions 
this  town  of  the  Nervii,  from  which  circumstance, 
and  its  being  the  centre  of  so  many  roads,  D’Anville 
concludes  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Nervii. 
The  following  Homan  roads  met  here : from  Tumacum 
(Tonrnai),  Camaracnm  (Cambrax),  Durocortorum 
(llheims),  Atuatuca  Tnngrorum  (Tongem).  *Iho 
remains  of  two  other  roads  are  nearly  entire  : one  to 
Tablae  (Ablas),  in  the  Insula  Batavorum,  passing 
by  Mont  and  Antwerp ; and  the  other  to  Anirusta 
Vernmanduorum  (St.  Quentin),  called  the  Chauttee 
de  Brittle h nut.  Bast  (Recueil  dAntiguiUt,  &c.)  hays 
that  eight  Roman  roads  met  at  Bavay.  An  in- 
scription was  found  at  Baray  in  1716,  which  records 
the  visit  of  Tiberius  to  Gallia  before  he  was  emperor, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  place  existed 
then,  though  the  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion. (Walckenaer,  Giographie,  &c.  p.473.)  This 
seems  to  be  the  visit  to  Gallia  mentioned  by  Velleius 
(ii.  104).  Bugacum,  under  the  empire,  was  a flou- 
rishing place,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have,  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  northern  invaders  about  the  close  of 
the  fonrtli  century  of  our  aera,  and  it  is  now  a 
small  town.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  dis- 
interred in  modern  times.  The  site  of  the  circus 
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mar  still  be  traced  within  the  limits  of  Baray ; and 
subterranean  vaults  of  Roman  construction,  and 
mosaics,  have  also  been  discovered.  The  Romans 
brought  water  to  Bavay  from  Florisies , on  the  op- 
posite ride  of  the  Sambrt,  a distance  of  10  miles. 
The  water  is  said  to  have  been  brought  under  the 
bed  of  the  Sombre.  [G.  L.] 

BAGADA'NIA  (Baya&a yta,  BayaSaovia,  Steph. 
s.  v.:  Eth.  Bayaldav*t),  a large  elevated  plain  in 
Cappadocia  between  Argaeus  and  Taurus,  a cold 
regKJD  which  hardly  produces  a fruit  tree  (Strab.  p. 
73):  it  was  a pastoral  country.  In  Ca«aubon's 
edition  the  name  is  Bagadania,  in  lib.  ii.  (p.  73); 
bat  in  the  other  passage  (p.  539),  he  lias  the  reading 
Gatodania,  evidently  a transcribers  blunder.  This 
j lain  lay,  according  to  Strabo,  at  the  base  of  Tanrus ; 
and  probably  it  is  the  tract  SE.  of  Argaeus.  [G.  L.J 
BAGAZE.  [Libya.] 

BAGE  (Bd*yrj:  Eth.  Bay-qvSs),  a Lydian  town 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hennas  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Sirghie,  a Turkish 
village  between  Kula  and  Yamhvr.  (See  the  map 
in  Hamilton’s  Asia  Minor.')  The  site  was  identi- 
fied from  an  inscription  found  by  Keppel.  There  are 
coins  of  Rage  with  the  • pi  graph  Bayijvtin'.  (Cramer, 
Asia  Min.  vol  i.  p.  435.)  [G.  L.] 

BAGISARA  (Baryloapa,  Arrian,  Indie.  26.  § 2), 
a place  on  the  sea  coast  of  Gcdrosia  in  the  territory 
of  the  Icthvophagi.  [V.] 

BAG  1ST  ANUS  MONS  (Spot  Bayltrrcwov,  Diod. 
ii.  13;  Steph.  B.),  a mountain  on  the  confines  of 
Media,  at  which  Semiramis  is  said  to  have  baited 
her  army  on  her  march  from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana 
in  Media  Magna.  The  description  of  Diodorus  (vi. 
13)  is  very  curious: — “ Semiramis,”  he  says,  “having 
accomplished  her  labours  (at  Babylon)  marched  upon 
Media  with  a vast  army;  but  when  she  had  arrived 
at  the  mountain  called  Bagistanon,  she  encamped 
near  it,  and  prepared  a Paradise,  whose  circum- 
ference was  twelve  stadia,  and  which  being  in  the 
plain,  luui  a great  spring,  from  which  all  the  plants 
could  be  watered.  The  mountain  itself  is  sacred  to 
Zeus,  and  has  abrupt  rocks  on  the  side  towards  the 
garden,  rising  to  seventeen  stadia  in  height.  Having 
eat  away  the  lower  part  of  the  rock,  she  caused  her 
own  portrait  to  be  sculptured  there,  together  with 
thoue  of  a hnndred  attendant  guards.  She  engraved 
also  the  following  inscription  in  Syrian  (Assyrian) 
letters:—1  Semiramis  having  piled  np  one  upon  the 
other  the  trapping  of  the  beasts  of  burthen  which 
accompanied  her,  ascended  by  these  means  from  the 
plain  to  the  top  of  the  rock.’ " In  another  place 
Diodora*  (xvii.  1 10),  describing  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  from  Susa  to  Ecbatana.  states  that 
he  visited  Bagistane,  having  turned  a little  out  of 
his  course,  in  order  to  see  a most  delightful  district 
abounding  in  fruits  and  in  all  other  things  apper- 
taining to  luxury.  Thence  he  passed  on  through 
aurne  plains  which  rear  abundance  of  horses,  and 
are  called  (though  incorrectly)  by  Arrian  (vii.  13) 
the  Xisaenn  plains,  where  he  halted  thirty  days. 
Stephanas  B.  speaks  of  a city  of  Media  called  Bagis- 
tana;  and  hid.  Charax  (ap.  Hudson.  p.6)of  a town 
called  Baptana  seated  on  the  mountains,  where  there 
was  a statue  and  pillar  uf  Semiramis.  The  district 
around  be  calls  Cambadene.  The  geography  of  this 
neighbourhood  has  been  of  late  years  very  carefully  in- 
vestigated, chiefly  by  Col.  Rawlinson  (journ.  Geogr. 
Soc.  v«>L  ix.  1839),"  and  by  C.  Masson  (•/.  R-  As. 
Soc.  vol.  “xii.  pt.  1.  1849).  Both  travellers  assert 
tiut  they  hate  been  able  to  verify  every  powtion  and 
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almost  every  line  of  measurement  in  the  route  of 
Isidores.  Col.  Rawlinson  points  out  the  coincidence 
between  the  name  Bagistanon  and  the  Persian  Bag- 
histdn — which  signifies  a place  of  gardens,  and  of 
which  Boston  applied  to  some  sculptures  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  a corruption — and  conjectures  that 
the  Baptana  of  Isidores  may  be  a yet  further  cor- 
ruption of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Masson  (p.  108) 
states  that  Bisitun  is  the  name  now  popularly  used 
for  the  locality.  Behistun,  the  form  which  Col.  Raw- 
linson has  adopted  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  ( As.Joum.  vol.  x.)  is  derived  by  Mr. 
Masson  from  Behist-tan,  the  Place  of  Paradise  or 
Delight — a more  natural  derivation,  however,  would 
make  it  come  from  Bagistanon  or  Baghistdn. 

Mr.  Masson  in  his  memoir  has  pointed  out  very 
clearly  that  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  contain 
remains  of  four  distinct  periods.  1.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  principal  mass  of  rock,  the  whole  sur- 
face  of  which  has  been  scarped  away,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  heads  of  three  colossal  figures,  and 
abuve  them  are  traces  of  characters.  The  heads 
are  in  basso-rilievo,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Masson, 
who  is  we  believe  the  only  traveller  who  has  de- 
scribed them,  of  very  early  workmanship.  2.  At 
the  N.  extremity  of  Bagistanon,  in  a nook  or  retiring 
angle  of  the  hill,  high  upon  the  rock,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  is  a group  of  thirteen  figures,  the  one 
on  the  extreme  left  representing  the  king,  and 
carved  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  is  cut  away 
horizontally,  so  as  to  allow  a place  to  stand  on. 
About  the  figures  are  tablets  with  inscriptions  in 
the  Cuneiform  character.  These  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions, we  now  know,  refer  to  Dareius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  and  his  victorie*.  3.  Still  further  to  the 
N.,  of  much  later  workmanship,  is  a group  composed 
originally  of  five  or  six  figures,  but  now  much 
mutilated,  representing  a person  to  whom  a Victory 
is  presenting  a wreath  as  trampling  on  a prostrate 
enemy.  Over  it  is  a Greek  inscription  in  which  the 
name  Gotarzes  may  be  detected.  Rawlinson  and 
Masson  concur  in  supposing  that  this  Gotarzes  was 
an  Arsacid  prince,  who  fonght  a great  battle  near 
this  spot  with  Meherdatcs.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  3. 
§ 4 ; Tac.  A ran.  xi.  8.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  13)  states  that  Gotarzes  took 
up  his  position  on  Mt.  Sambulos.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mt.  Sambulos  is  the  some  as 
Bagistanon,  it  being  a generic  name  for  the  range 
of  which  the  latter  formed  one  projecting  portion. 
If  so,  Baghiitan  might  have  acquired  its  name,  as 
that  part  traditionally  connected  with  the  labours  of 
Semiramis.  Tacitus  says  Mt.  Sambulos  was  sacred 
to  Hercules,  probably  meaning  Jupiter;  it  is  called 
by  Pliny  (vi.  27)  Mons  Canibalidus,  in  a passage 
(*•  super  Chosicos  ad  septentrioncm  Mesobatene  sub 
inonte  Combalido”),  which  seems  to  prove  that  there 
is  a connection  between  the  names  Mesobatene, 
Baptana  or  Batana  in  Isidores,  and  the  present 
Mah-Sabaddn.  Diodorus,  too  (/.  c.),  in  describing 
Alexander's  march, speaks  of  Sambea.a  place  abound- 
ing with  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Mons  Cambalidus  of  Pliny,  the  Cambadene  of 
Isidore,  and  the  present  Kirmdnshdh.  4.  Is  a 
comparatively  modern  inscription  in  Arabic,  record- 
ing a grant  of  land  in  endowment  of  the  adjacent 
caravanserai. 

A peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  rock  of  Baghis- 
tdn or  Behistun , owing  to  the  successful  interpreta- 
tion within  the  last  few  years  by  Col  Rawlinson  of 
the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  are  on  the  tablets 
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moss  baoistasus.  ( a,  Sculptures.) 


above  and  beside  the  thirteen  figures  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  Col.  Rawlinson  has  published  a com- 
plete account  of  his  labours  in  the  Joum.  Roy.  As. 
Soc.  vol.  x.  with  copies  of  the  inscriptions  them- 
selves, and  translations  in  Latin  and  English  of  the 
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original  Persian.  In  this  memoir,  he  has  shown 
that  the  standing  Royal  figure  is  that  of  Dareius 
himself,  and  that  the  figures  in  front  of  him  are 
those  of  different  impostors,  who  had  claimed  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  were  successively  com- 
pelled to  succumb  to  his  power.  The  inscriptions 
above,  in  the  three  forms  of  the  Cuneiform  writing, 
Persian,  Assyrian,  and  Median,  proclaim  the  ances- 
tral right  of  Dareius  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  with 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Achaemcnid  race  who 
had  preceded  him:  they  give  an  account  of  his 
gradual,  but,  in  the  end,  successful  triumph  over 
the  diflbrent  rebels  who  rose  against  him  during 
the  first  four  years  of  his  reign.  Col.  Rawlinson 
thinks,  that,  in  the  fifth  year  b.  c.  516,  Dareius 
commenced  constructing  this  monument,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  must  have  been  the  work  of  several 
years.  It  is  evident,  that  the  Persian  monarch  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  ensure  the  permanency  of  his 
record.  It  is  placed  at  an  elovation  of  about  300 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  ascent  is  so 
precipitous,  that  scaffolding  must  have  been  erected 
to  enable  the  workmen  to  carve  the  sculpture.  In 
its  natural  state,  the  face  of  the  rock,  on  which  the 
figures  are  placed,  is  almost  unapproachable.  The 
execution  of  the  figures  themselves  is,  perhaps,  not 
equal  to  those  at  Pereepolia,  but  this  is  natural,  as 
an  earlier  effort  of  the  artist’s  skill  “ The  labour,” 
says  Col.  Rawlinson,  “ bestowed  on  the  whole  work, 
must  have  been  enormous.  The  mere  preparation 
of  the  surface  of  the  rock  most  have  occupied  many 
months,  and  on  examining  the  tablets  minutely,  I 
observed  mi  elaborateness  of  workmanship,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  other  places.  Wherever,  in  fact, 
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from  the  unsoundness  of  the  stone,  it  was  difficult 
to  give  the  necessary  polish  to  the  surface,  other 
fragments  were  inlaid,  imbedded  in  molten  lead,  and 
the  fittings  so  nicely  managed  that  a very  careful 
scrutiny  is  required,  at  present,  to  detect  the  artifice. 
Holes  or  fissures,  which  perforated  the  rock,  were 
filled  up  also  with  the  same  material,  and  the  polish, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  the  entire  sculpture,  could 
only  have  been  accomplished  by  mechanical  means. 
But  the  real  wonder  of  the  work,  I think,  consists 
in  the  inscriptions.  For  extent,  for  beauty  of  exe- 
cution, for  uniformity  and  correctness,  they  are,  per- 
haps, unequalled  in  the  world. It 

would  be  very  hazardous  to  speculate  on  the  means 
employed  to  engrave  the  work  in  an  age  when  steel 
was  supposed  to  have  been  unknown,  but  I cannot 
avoid  noticing  a very  extraordinary  device,  which 
has  been  employed,  apparently,  to  give  a finish  and 
durability  to  the  writing.  It  was  evident  to  myself, 
and  to  those  who,  in  company  with  myself,  scru- 
tinized the  execution  of  the  work,  that,  after  the 
engraving  of  the  rock  had  been  accomplished,  a 
coating  of  siliceous  varnish  had  been  laid  on  to  give 
a clearness  of  outline  to  each  individual  letter,  and 
to  protoct  the  surface  against  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments. This  varnish  is  of  infinitely  greater  hard- 
ness tluui  the  limestone  rock  beneath  it.  It  has 
been  washed  down  in  several  plates  by  the  trickling 
of  water  for  three  and  twenty  centuries,  and  it  lies 
in  flakes  upon  the  foot-ledge  like  thin  layers  of 
lava.  It  adheres  in  other  portions  of  the  tablet  to 
the  broken  surface,  and  still  shows  with  sufficient 
distinctness  the  forms  of  the  characters,  although 
the  rock  beneath  is  entirely  honeycombed  and  de- 
stroyed. It  is  only,  indeed,  in  the  great  fissures, 
caused  by  the  outbursting  of  natural  springs,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tablet,  where  I suspect  arti- 
ficial mutilation,  that  the  varnish  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared." (Rawlinson,  Joum.  As.  Soc.  vol.  x.; 
Ma&son,  ibid.  voL  xii.  pt.  1 ; Ker  Porter,  Trartls, 
vol.  ii.)  [V.] 

BAGO'US  MONS  (Ba?***  Spas,  Ptol.  vi.  17. 
§ 1,  19.  § I),  a chain  of  mountains  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  being  between  Asia  and  Drangiana,  to 
the  south  of  the  former,  and  to  the  oorth  of  the 
Utter.  The  name  is  probably  of  Persian  or  Arum 
origin,  but  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  £V.] 

BA  GRADA  or  BA  G RADAS  (A  BcrygdSat,  gen. 
-a:  A/ejerdah ),  the  chief  river  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory  (afterwards  the  Roman  province  of  Africa), 
had  its  source,  according  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  3.  §§  l , 8), 
in  the  mountain  called  M amps  arts,  in  Numidia,  and 
flowed  NE.  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage.  Though  one 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  N.  Africa,  after  the  Malva, 
it  was  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the  rivers  of 
other  countries.  It  is  fonUldo  in  many  places  near 
its  mouth.  Shaw  compares  it  in  size  to  the  I si*  after 
its  junction  with  the  ChcrweU. 

The  main  stream  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
branches,  the  southern  of  which,  the  ancient  Bagra- 
das,  is  now  called  Mel/ag  ( Mtskianah,  in  its  upper 
course).  This  is  joined  by  the  other  branch,  the 
Ramis  (which  flows  from  the  W.),  NW.  of  Kaf,  tb« 
ancient  Sicca  Veneria.  The  Ramiz,  to  which  the 
ancients  give  no  specific  name,  has  its  sources  near 
Tiffesh,  the  ancient  Tipasa,  E.  of  Cirta  (Con*tan- 
tin*h).  The  united  stream  flows  to  the  NE.,  and  falls 
into  the  sea,  at  present,  just  within  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  after  passing  immediately  under 
the  ruins  of  Utica.  Its  ancient  course,  however, 
was  somewhat  different.  It  fell  into  the  sea  between 
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Utica  and  Carthage,  but  much  nearer  to  the  latter 
than  it  now  does.  Flowing  through  the  alluvial 
plain  rf  western  Zeugitana  [Africa],  it  carried 
down  in  it*  turbid  waters  a great  quantity  of  soil, 
and  the  deposits  thus  formed  have  enlarged  its  delta 
and  altered  the  coast  line.  The  quality  and  operation 
of  the  river  are  noticed  by  the  ancient  poets.  (Lucan, 
iv.  588 

41  Bagrada  lentils  agit,  siccae  sulcaior  arcnae.” 
SiL  Ital.  tL  140—143:— 
u Turbid  us  arentes  lento  pede  sulcat  arenas 
Bagrada,  non  ullo  Libycis  in  finibus  amne 
Viet  us  limoeas  extendere  latius  undaa, 

Ei  stagnant*  vado  patulos  involvfere  compos.") 

The  alterations  thus  caused  in  the  coast- line  can 
be  traced  by  aid  of  statements  in  the  ancient  writers ; 
to  follow  which,  however,  a few  words  are  necessary 
o*i  the  present  state  of  the  coast.  The  great  Gulf 
vf  Tunis  is  divided  into  three  smaller  gulfs  by  two 
promontories,  which  stand  out  from  its  K.  and  W. 
suies.  On  the  latter  of  these  promontories  stood 
Cartilage,  S.  by  E.  of  the  Apollinis  Pr.  (C.  Farina), 
the  western  heat) land  of  the  whole  gulf.  Between 
Carthage  and  thin  headland  lies  a bay,  the  coast  of 
which  is  formed  by  a low  and  marshy  plain,  whose 
level  is  broken  by  an  eminence,  evidently  the  same 
nn  which  the  elder  Seipio  Africanns  established  his 
ramp  when  he  invaded  Africa.  [Castra  Corne- 
lia.] This  hill,  thongh  now  far  inland,  is  described 
by  Caesar  (B.  C.  ii.  24)  as  jutting  out  into  the  sea; 
and  its  projection  formed  a harbour.  (Appian,  Pun. 
2 5;  Liv.  xxx.  10.)  North  of  the  Castra  Cornelia, 
at  the  distance  of  a mile  in  a straight  line,  but  of  six 
miles  by  the  mad  usually  taken  to  avoid  a marsh  be- 
tween the  two  places,  lay  Utica,  also  on  the  sea- 
cuEbst ; and  on  the  S.,  between  the  Castra  Cornelia 
and  Cartilage,  the  Bagradas  fell  into  a bay  which 
washed  the  N.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Carthage. 
But  now  this  bar  is  quite  filled  up;  the  rivpr  flows 
no  longer  between  Carthage  and  Scipio’s  camp,  but 
to  the  N.  of  the  latter,  close  under  the  ruins  of  Utica, 
which,  like  the  hill  of  the  camp,  are  now  left  some 
miles  inland:  the  great  marsh  described  by  Caesar 
ha»  become  firm  Land,  and  similar  marshes  have  been 
firmed  in  what  was  then  deep  water,  but  now  an 
alluvial  plain.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  832;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii. 
24,  26;  Liv.  xxx.  25;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  44,  45; 

i.  7;  Plin.  v.  3.  s.  4;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 6,  where 
t h«-  Greek  numbers  denoting  the  latitudes  are  cor- 
rupted ; Agathein.  ii.  10,  p.  236,  Gronov.,  p.  49, 
Shaw,  Travels,  <fc.  pp.  146,  foil.,  pp.  77, 
foil.,  2d  ed.;  Barth.  Wandertmgen,  <fc.,  pp.  81,  109, 
1 lo,  199.)  Respecting  the  enormous  serpent  killed 
by  Regains  on  the  hanks  of  the  Bagradas,  see  Gel- 
litm  (ri.  3)  and  Floras  (ii.  2.  § 21,  where,  as  also  in 
iv.  2.  § 70.  the  okl  editions  and  some  MSS.  read 
Bragadam). 

Polybius  (i.  75)  mentions  the  river  under  the  name 
of  Macabas  (Moxdpa,  gen.),  which  Gesenins  con- 
siders to  be  iu  genuine  Punic  name,  derived  from  Mokar 
the  Trrian  Hercules  (Jfotmmcnia  Phoenicia,  p.  95). 
That  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
assigned  dirine  dignity  to  their  rivers,  is  well 
known;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the 
proof  furai *i.ed,  in  this  specific  case,  by  the  treaty 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  Philip,  in  which  the 
rivers  uf  the  land  are  invoked  among  the  attesting 
drities  (PoJvb.  vii.  Fr.  3).  Of  the  very  familiar 
corruption  by  which  the  m has  passed  into  a 6,  the 
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very  passage  referred  to  presents  an  example,  for  we 
have  there  the  various  reading  Baxdpa  (Saidas 
gives  Bovxdpaf).  The  modem  name  Mcjerdah 
furnishes  one  among  many  instances,  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  N.  Africa,  in  which  the  ancient  Punic 
name,  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  has 
been  more  or  less  closely  restored  in  the  kindred 
Arabic.  The  conjecture  of  Reichard,  that  the  river 
Paoida,  or  Paoidas,  mentioned  in  the  war  with 
Tacfarinas,  is  the  Bagradas,  seems  to  have  no  ade- 
quate proof  to  support  it.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  20;  Rei- 
chanl,  Kleine  Geogr.  Schriflen , p.  550.) 

Ptolemy  places  another  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Libya  Interior,  having  its  source  in  Mt.  Usargaia, 
nearly  in  the  same  longitude  as  the  former  river. 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  §10.)  [P.S.] 

BAGRADAS  (i  Ba7pd5ar,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  § 2;  vi.  8. 
§ 3,  Bagrada;  Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Marcian,  p.  19 
20,  23),  a small  river  which  flowed  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  boundary 
of  the  provinces  of  Persia  and  Carmania.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  it  is  either  the  Rhoganis  of 
Arrian  ( Ind . c.  39),  or  the  Granis  of  the  same  writer. 
(L  c.)  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  present 
A’ abend,  which  divides  Larislan  and  Fart  (Buroes’s 
Map ),  or  by  the  Bender-begh.  (Vincent,  Navig.  of 
Indian  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  401.)  [V.] 

BAGRAUDANE'NE  (Baypavdarrirfi,  vulg.  Ba- 
ypauaybiirfi,  Ptol.  v.  13),  one  of  the  cantons  of  Ar- 
menia, lying  to  the  E.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris. 
The  Tauraunites  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Annals,  xiv. 
24)  are  placed  by  Forbiger  (vol.  ii.  p.  602)  in  this 
district.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BAHUBIM,  a town  of  Benjamin,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (2  Sam.  xvi  5.)  It 
must  have  been  situated  near  Bethany,  and  has  been 
conjecturally  assigned  to  the  site  of  a modem  village 
named  Abu  Dis  (Shubert,  cited  by  Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  103,  note  3),  which,  however,  was 
without  the  border  of  Benjamin.  [G.  W.] 

BAIAE  (Bcuai:  Etk.  Bnianns:  Baja ),  a place  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths, 
as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  its 
situation,  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  hay  between  Cape 
Misonum  and  Puteoli,  which  was  commonly  known 
as  the  Sinus  Baianus.  We  find  no  mention  of  a 
toicn  of  the  name  in  early  times,  but  its  port  was 
celebrated  from  a remote  period,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Baius,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  who  was  buried  there. 
(Lycophr.  Alex.  694;  Strab.  v.  p.  245;  Sil.  Ital. 
xii.  114;  Serv.  ad  Am.  vi.  107,  ix.  710.)  But  it 
was  never  a place  of  any  note  till  it  became  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  Roman 
nobles  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic : a favour  for 
which  it  was  almost  equally  indebted  to  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  its  warm  springs,  and  to  the 
charms  of  its  beautiful  situation.  Horace  speaks  of 
the  bay  of  “ the  pleasant  Baiac  ” as  surpassed  by 
no  other  in  the  world  ( Ep . i.  1, 83) ; and  its  praises 
arc  not  less  celebrated  by  later  poets,  as  well  as 
prose  writers.  (Mart.  xi.  80;  Stat.  Silv.  iii  5.96;  Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  21.)  It  appears  to  have  come  into  fashion 
before  the  time  of  Cicero:  Lucullus  had  a villa  here, 
as  well  as  at  a still  earlier  period  C.  Marius,  and  the 
example  was  followed  both  by  Pompey  and  Caesar 
(Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  17.  § 9;  Seneta,  Ep.  51 ; Tac 
Ann.  xiv.  9.)  The  villas  of  the  latter  were  on  the 
hill  above  Baiae,  but  subsequent  visitors  established 
themselves  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  and  even 
threw  out  vast  substructions  into  the  midst  of  the 
B B 2 
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water*,  upon  which  to  erect  their  magnificent 
palaces.  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  18.  20;  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  7.) 
Baiae  thus  speedily  became  noted  as  an  abode  of 
indolence  and  luxury,  and  is  indignantly  termed  by 
Seneca  44  diversoriuin  vitiorum,”  a place  where  all 
restraint  was  thrown  off,  and  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  pleasure  and  dissipation.  ( Ep.  Lc .).  Statius 
also  terms  it  Desides  Baiae.  (< SUv . iv.  7.  19.)  Se- 
veral Roman  emperors,  in  succession,  followed  the 
prevailing  fashion,  and  erected  splendid  villas,  or 
rather  palaces,  at  Baiae.  Nero  seems  to  have  re- 
garded it  with  especial  favour,  and  it  was  in  his 
villa  here  that  he  received  his  mother  Agrippina  for 
the  last  time,  immediately  before  she  fell  a victim  to 
his  designs  upon  her  life.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  4,  5; 
Suet.  Ner.  34  ; Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7.  § 2.)  Cali- 
gula also  resided 'frequently  at  Baiae,  and  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  feats  of  extravagance  was  the  con- 
struction of  a temporary  bridge  across  the  bay  from 
thence  to  Putcoli,  which,  though  formed  of  boats, 
was  covered  with  earth,  and  rendered  passable  both 
for  horsemen  and  chariots.  Suetonius  states  that  it 
was  3,600  paces  in  length,  but  the  real  distance 
across  (whether  measured  from  the  Costello  di  Baja , 
or  from  Bauli,  which  Dion  Cassius  makes  the  point 
of  its  commencement)  is  little  more  than  two  Roman 
miles.  (Suet.  Cal.  19  ; Dion  Cass.  lix.  17;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xix.  1.  § 1.)  It  was  at  Baiae  also  that  the 
emperor  Hadrian  died,  and  at  a later  period  Alex- 
ander Sevcrus  erected  several  villas  here  on  a 
splendid  scale.  (Spartian.  JIadr.  25  ; Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  26.) 

It  was,  however,  to  its  warm  springs  that  Baiae 
was  first  indebted  for  its  celebrity;  and  these  appear 
to  have  been  frequented  for  medical  purposes  long  be- 
fore the  place  became  a fashionable  resort.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Livy  under  the  name  of  the  “ aquae 
Cumanae”  as  early  as  n.c.  176  : and  are  celebrated 
by  Lucretius.  (Liv.  xli.  16;  Lucrct.  vL  747.)  Pliny 
also  speaks  of  them  as  surpassing  all  others  in 
number  and  variety,  some  being  sulphureous,  others 
aluminous,  acidulous,  Ac.,  so  that  their  different 
properties  rendered  them  efficocions  in  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  The  establishments  of  Thermae  for  the 
use  of  them  were  numerous,  and  on  a scale  of  the 
greatest  splendour;  and  we  learn  from  a letter  of 
Cussiodorus  that  these  continued  in  use  as  late  as 
the  6th  century.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2;  Flor.  i.  16.  § 4; 
Joseph.  1.  c. ; Cassiod.  Var.  ix.  6 ; Hor.  Ep.  i.  15, 
2 — 7;  Slat.  Silv.  iii.  2.  17;  Vitruv.  ii.  6.  § 2.) 

Though  Baiae  must  have  grown  up  under  the 
Roman  Empire  into  a considerable  town,  it  never 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a separate  Municipinm, 
and  continued  for  all  such  purposes  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  poor  and  decayed  city  of  Cumae,  in  the 
territory  of  which  it  was  included.  (Romauelli,  vol. 
iii.  p.  512;  Orell.  Inter.  2263.)  We  have  little 
information  concerning  it  during  the  middle  ages; 
but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  gra- 
dnally  became  subject,  as  it  still  continues,  to  the 
noxious  effects  of  the  malaria.  The  modern  Costello 
di  Baja  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ; 
but  the  name  of  Baja  is  still  applied  to  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  thence  to  the  Luerine  Lake. 
Roth  the  coast  itself  and  the  ridge  of  hill  above  it 
are  covered  with  detached  ruins  and  fragments  of 
ancient  buildings,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
any  name  One  of  tlie  most  conspicuous  edifices 
near  the  sea-shore  is  commonly  known  as  the  Temple 
of  Venus,  who  apfieani  to  have  been  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  place  (Mart.  xi.  80.  1);  but  it  is  more  | 
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probable  that  both  this  and  tbc  two  other  buildings, 
called  the  Temples  of  Diana  and  Mercury,  really 
belonged  to  Thermal  establishments.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  514  ; Iorio,  Guidu  di  Poezuoli,  pp.  129 — 
136 ; Eustace's  Classical  Tour , voL  ii.  p.  410, 
Ac.).  [E.H.B.] 

BAIAE  (Bafcu:  Bayas),  a small  place  on  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  placed  between  Issuh  and  the  Cilician  gates 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  The  site  is  identified  by  the 
name.  **  At  the  site  of  the  Baiae  or  baths  of  the 
Romans,  there  is  now  a splendid  Saracenic  structure 
combining  citadel,  mosque,  a covered  bezestein,  an 
elegant  khan,  and  baths.”  (Ainsworth,  Travels  in 
the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand , Ac.  p.  56.)  Baiae 
may  be  a Roman  name;  but  nothing  appears  to  be 
known  of  its  origin.  [G.  L.] 

BAIOC  ASSES,  the  name  of  a Celtic  people  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia.  Pliny  (iv.  18)  speaks  of  the 
“ Viducassea,  Bodiocasses,  Unelli;"  and  the  Bodio- 
casses are  supposed  to  be  the  Baiocassee.  The 
name  Baiocassis  occurs  in  Ausonius.  (Com.  Prof. 
Burd.  iv.  7.)  The  modern  name  of  Boyevx  in  the 
department  of  Calvados  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
name  Btionraea.  [Auuvstodurus.]  [G.  L.] 
i BALAXEA  (BoAavaia,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  733;  Ba- 
AaWai,  Steph.  B.;  BaAomuat,  Ptol.  v.  15;  BaAaWa, 
Hieroclcs;  Balanea,  Plin.  v.  18;  Eth.  BaAavectfnjj, 
Belinas:  Baniat ),  a town  of  Syria  subject  to  A rad  us. 
(Strab.  1.  c .)  It  was  situated  27  M.  P.  from  Ga- 
bala, and  24  M.  P.  from  Antarodus.  The  Balneis 
of  the  Peutinger  Tables,  which  is  fixed  at  pretty 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  Antaradus  and  Ga- 
bala, must  be  identified  with  Balanea.  The  name 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  baths  in  the  neighbourhood. 
For  coins  of  Balanea  both  Autonomous,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Empire,  see  Rase  he  (voL  i.  p.  1444)  and 
Eckhel  (vol.  iii.  p.  310).  This  city  was  pleasantly 
situated,  facing  the  sea  to  the  K.,  and  having  the 
river  Banias  on  the  S.  and  W.  The  foundations  of 
a handsome  church  arc  still  visible,  and  Roman  re- 
mains cover  the  plain  to  some  considerable  extent. 
Near  the  sea  are  many  granite  columns,  marking 
the  site  of  some  public  building.  To  the  E.,  on  a 
low  hill,  arc  what  appear  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  name  of  a bishop  of  Balanea  occurs 
in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Crusaders  under  the  name  of  Vahmia. 
(Wilken,  die  Krtuz,  vol.  i.  p.  255,  ii.  596,  iii.  (2) 
257.)  It  is  now  utterly  deserted.  (Pococke,  Trar. 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  200;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribe* , p. 
526 ; Thomson,  Bibl.  Sacra,  vol.  v.  p.  257 ; Cheaney, 
Euphrat.  Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  452.)  [E.  B.  J.  j 

BALARI  (BaAapol),  one  of  the  tribes  or  nations 
who  inhabited  the  interior  of  Sardinia.  They  are 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  as  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  native  races;  the  latter  tells 
us  that  they  inhabited  a mountainous  district, 
dwelling  principally  in  oaves,  and  in  common  with 
the  other  tribes  of  the  interior  raised  but  little 
dace  of  their  own,  and  subsisted  in  great  measure 
by  plundering  the  more  fertile  districts  on  the  coast. 
(Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13;  Strab.  v.  p.  225.)  According 
to  Paus&nias  they  derived  their  origin  from  a body 
of  African  or  Iberian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains 
and  there  maintained  their  independence:  be  add*, 
that  the  name  of  Balari  signified  “ fugitive*,"  in  the 
Corsican  language.  (Paus.  x.  17.  § 9.)  Their 
geographical  position  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BALBITRA  (BdL\&uvpa:  Eth.  BaASoopeus),  a 
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Lvcian  town,  the  site  of  which  is  fixed  (Spratt’s 
Lycia,  toL  L p.  267)  at  K at  or  a on  both  sides  of 
the  Katara  Soo,  the  most  northern  branch  of  the 
Xanthus.  The  acropolis  hill  is  about  300  feet  above 
the  plain  of  Katara,  and  the  plain  is  4500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ruins  occupy  a consider- 
able space  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  There  are 
two  theatres  at  Balbura;  one  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  acropolis  hill,  and  the  other  is  in  a hollow  in  the 
front  of  the  mountain  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stream:  the  hollow  in  the  mountain  formed  the 
cavea.  There  are  also  remains  of  several  temples 
at  Katam ; and  of  Christian  churches.  The  Ethnic 
name  BaA€ovpcvi  occurs  on  two  inscriptions  at  least 
at  Katara,  The  site  was  discovered  by  Hoskyn 
and  Forbes. 

The  name  Balbora  is  a neuter  plural.  (Stepli 
s.  c.  BaA Soupa.)  There  was  a district  Cabulia 

(Plin.  v.  27),  named  Cabal  is  by  Strabo  (p.  631), 
which  contained  Balbura  and  two  other  cities,  Bubon 
and  Oenoanda.  [C  a balls.] 

(llaskyn  and  Leake,  in  London  Gtog.  Jour.  voL 
xii.  p.  143;  Spratt's  Lycia.)  [G.  L.] 

BALCE'A  (BaA/f«ia,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  is  placed  by 
Stephanos  about,  that  is  near,  the  Propontis.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  30),  who  places  it  in  Teu- 
thrania,  a district  which  contains  Pcrgamum.  His 
position,  therefore,  differs  altogether  from  that  which 
is  vaguely  assigned  by  Stephanus.  [G.  L.] 

BALEA'KES  ( BaAA  tapm,  Diod.  v.  17,  Eustath. 
ad  Dion.  457  ; BoAiapeir,  BaAiopiS**,  Steph.  B.; 
BaA«affi8ts,  fctrub.;  BaWiapittt,  PtoL  iL  6.  §78; 
BaAeofMox,  Agathein.;  BaXtpicu  froi  try  nival,  the 
Iberian  name,  according  to  Dion  Cass.  ap.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycopk.  633;  Valeria*,  Geog.  Rav.  v.  27 : Eth. 
BaAfo*>««s,  Ac.,  Baleares,  Balearid,  sing.  Balearis: 
Polybius  expressly  says  that  the  islands  and  the 
people  were  called  by  the  same  name  [iii.  33] : the 
farms  with  e are  generally  used  by  the  Romans, 
those  with  i by  the  Greeks,  bnt  Baliarei  also  occurs 
ou  Latin  inscriptions  [Gruter,  p.298.3;  Gori,  iiL 
p.  173,  No.  214,  and  in  some  MSS.]),  or  GYMNE'- 
SlAE  (ri/pnf<ri<u : Eth.  rvpvyoios,  fan.  Yvpvjjcria, 
rupt-noit,  Steph.  B.),  a group  of  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  lying  off  that  part  of  the  E.  coast  of 
bpain,  which  is  between  the  rivers  Sucro  (Turia) 
and  Iberus  {Ebro),  E.  of  the  Pityusae,  and 
(roughly  speaking)  between  39°  and  40°  N.  lat, 
and  between  2 and  4^°  E.  long.  The  number  of 
ialands  in  the  group  is  stated  differently : some 
make  them  seven  (Eustath.  L c.) ; some  mention 
only  one  (Steph.  B.  a e.;  Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  v Tvp- 
wHfoia,  where,  however,  Groaknrd  and  Kramer  read 
au  r vfjjrtioUu),  but  nearly  all  the  undent  writers 
used  the  term  to  indnde  merely  the  two  large 
isUnds  called  the  Creator,  Balearis  Major  (r? 
pn(w),  and  the  Lesser,  Balearis  Minor  (? 
dAdrTwr),  or,  as  they  were  called  in  the  Byzantine 
period,  Majorica  and  Minorica  (VUu6patd  re 
sc ai  Mtvdpota  : Procop.  B.V.  L 1,  iL  5;  Zonar .Ann, 
ix.  p.  435),  whence  the  common  modem  names, 
Majorca  and  Minorca,  or  in  Spanish  Mallorca  and 
Menorca. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Balearic  group, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  includes  also  the 
PmrciAl  of  the  ancients,  namely  Ebusus  (Itriza), 
and  Cotubraria  or  Opbiusa  ( Formtntera ).  Indeed, 
the  puaage  in  Strabo  (iii.  p.  167),  vdi  p\v  n»ro- 
ovacas  bio  Kal  tA»  Ti vprrfolas  3oo  (*aA overt  *al 
BaAiagiftas)  has  been  taken  as  if  the  words  in  the 
parenthesis  referred  to  both  groups : but  that  they 
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only  refer  to  the  Gymncsiae  is  pretty  dear,  both 
from  the  consent  of  other  writers,  and  from  another 
passage  of  Strabo  himself  (xiv.  p.  654).  Lycophron 
calls  the  islands  Xoipabes,  from  their  rocky  nature. 
( Cassand.  633;  comp.  Tzetz.  ad  loc .) 

There  were  various  traditions  respecting  their 
population,  some  of  a very  fabulous  complexion.  The 
story,  preserved  by  Lycophron  (L  c..  Eustath  ad 
Dion.  Perieg.  L c.),  that  certain  shipwrecked  Boeo- 
tians were  cast  naked  on  the  islands,  which  were 
therefore  called  Gymncsiae  (5<A  rb  yvpvovs  kcu 
&xAafroyj,  4k*i  i^evtx^rai),  is  evidently  invented 
to  account  for  the  name.  There  ia  also  a tradition 
that  the  islands  were  colonized  from  Rhodes  after 
the  Trojan  war  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654 : the  Rhodians, 
like  the  Baleares,  were  celebrated  stingers:  Sil.  Ital. 
iiL  364,  365:  — 

w Jam  cui  Tlcpoletnus  sator,  et  cui  Lindus  origo, 
Funda  bella  fercos  Balearis  et  alite  plumbo") 

At  all  events,  they  had  a very  mixed  population,  of 
whose  habits  several  strange  stories  are  told  (Diod., 
Strab.,  Eustath.,  U.  cc .):  that  they  went  naked,  or 
clothed  only  in  sheep- skins  (Tietz.  ad  Lycopkr . 
1.  c.)  — whence  the  name  of  the  islands  (an  instance 
of  a fact  made  out  of  an  etymology),  — until  the 
Phoenicians  clothed  them  with  broad- bordered  tunics 
(Strab.  p.  168:  this  seems  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage;  see  Groskurd’s  note:  it  is  usually  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  Baleares  invented  the  latus 
clams,  and  so  it  was  understood  by  Eustathios,  whose 
note  is  chiefly  taken  from  Strabo;  others  make  them 
naked  only  in  the  heat  of  summer,  Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
cophr.  1.  c.) : that  they  lived  in  hollow  rocks  and 
artificial  caves:  that  they  were  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  women,  and,  when  any  were  taken  captive  by 
pirates,  they  would  give  three  or  four  men  as  the 
ransom  for  one  woman:  that  they  had  no  gold  or 
silver  coin,  and  forbade  the  importation  of  the  precious 
metals,  so  that  those  of  them  who  served  as  merce- 
naries took  their  pay  in  wine  and  women  instead  of 
money.  Their  peculiar  marriage  and  funeral  cus- 
toms are  related  by  Diodorus  (v.  18). 

The  Baleares  were,  however,  chiefly  celebrated  for 
their  skill  as  slingers,  in  which  cajacity  they  served, 
as  mercenaries,  first  under  the  Carthaginians,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Romans.  They  went  into 
battle  ungirt,  with  only  a small  buckler,  and  a javelin 
burnt  at  the  end,  and  in  some  cases  tipt  with  a 
small  iron  point;  but  their  effective  weapons  were 
their  slings,  of  which  each  man  carried  throe,  wound 
round  his  head  (Strab.  p.  168;  Eustath.  1.  c.),or,  as 
others  tell  ns,  one  round  the  head,  one  round  the 
body,  and  one  in  the  hand.  (Diod.  1.  c.;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycopkr.  1.  c.)  The  three  slings  were  of  different 
lengths,  for  stones  of  different  sizes ; the  largest  they 
hurled  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  were  flung  from  a 
catapult ; and  they  seldom  missed  their  mark.  To  this 
exercise  they  were  trained  from  infancy,  in  order  to 
earn  their  livelihood  as  mercenary  soldiers.  It  is 
said  that  the  mothers  only  allowed  their  children  to 
eat  bread  when  they  had  struck  it  off  a post  with  the 
sling.  (Strab.,  Diod  , ll.ee.;  Flor.  iiL  8;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycophr.  1.  c.) 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  generally  derive 
the  name  of  the  people  from  their  skill  as  slingers 
(/SoAeapeTr,  from  0dAAb>);  but  Strabo  assigns  to  the 
name  a Phoenician  origin,  observing  that  it  was  the 
Phoenician  equivalent  for  the  Greek  yvfiVTjras,  that 
is,  light -armed  soldiers.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.) 
Though  his  explanation  be  wrong,  his  main  fact  is 
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probably  right  The  root  bal  points  to  a Phoe- 
nician origin ; perhaps  the  islands  were  sacred  to  the 
deity  of  that  name;  and  the  accidental  resemblance 
to  the  Greek  root  BAA  (in  &dA\u>),  coupled  with 
the  occupation  of  the  people,  would  be  quite  a suf- 
ficient foundation  for  the  usual  Greek  practice  of 
assimilating  the  name  to  their  own  language.  That 
it  was  not,  however,  Greek  at  first,  may  be  inferred 
with  great  probability  from  the  fact  that  the  common 
Greek  name  of  the  islands  is  not  BaAeapfis,  but 
rv/o'ijefar,  the  former  being  the  name  used  by  the 
native*,  as  well  as  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans. 
(Plin.;  Agatheiu.;  Dion  Cass.  ap.l'zelz.ad Lgcophr. 
533;  Eustath.  1.  c.)  The  latter  name,  ot  which 
two  fancied  etymologies  have  been  already  referred 
to,  is  probably  derived  from  the  light  equipment  of 
the  Balearic  troops  (yvpvrfras).  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
654 ; Plin.  I c.) 

The  islands  were  taken  possession  of  in  very  early 
times  by  the  Phoenicians  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  167,  168); 
a remarkable  trace  of  whose  colonization  is  preserved 
in  tho  town  of  Mago  ( Mahon  in  Minorca),  which 
still  gives  the  name  of  a princely  family  of  Carthage 
to  a noble  house  of  England.  After  the  fall  of  Car- 
thage, the  islands  seem  to  have  been  virtually  inde- 
pendent. Notwithstanding  their  celebrity  in  war, 
the  people  were  generally  very  quiet  and  inoffensive. 
(Strab.;  but  Floras  gives  them  a worse  character, 
iii.  8.)  The  Romans,  however,  easily  found  a pre- 
text for  charging  them  with  complicity  with  the 
Mediterranean  pirates,  and  they  were  conquered  by 
Q.  Caccilius  Metellus,  thence  surnamed  Dalearicns, 
b.  c.  123.  (Liv.  Epit.  lx. ; Freinah.  Supp.  lx.  37  ; 
Floras,  Strab.  U.  cc.)  Metellus  settled  3,000  Roman 
and  Spanish  colonist*  on  the  larger  island,  and 
founded  the  cities  of  Palma  and  Pollentia.  (Strab., 
Mel.,  Plin.)  The  islands  belonged,  under  the  em- 
pire, to  the  convent  us  of  Carthago  Nova,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hispania  Tarraconensb,  of  which  province 
they  formed,  with  the  Pitynsae,  the  fourth  district, 
under  the  government  of  a praefectus  pro  legato. 
An  inscription  of  the  time  of  Nero  mentions  the 
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(Orelli,  No.  732,  who,  with  Muratori,  reads  pro  for 
prat.)  They  were  afterwards  made  a separate  pro- 
vince, probably  in  the  division  of  the  empire  under 
Constantine.  (Not.  Dig.  Occid.  c.  xx.  vol.  ii.  p.  466, 
Rocking.) 

The  ancient  writers  describe  the  Balearic  islands 
sometimes  os  off"  the  coast  of  Tyrrhenia  (*r«pl 
TupayviSa,  Steph.  B.),  sometimes  as  the  first  islands, 
except  the  Pityu&ae,  to  one  entering  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  Gades.  (Plin. /. c.)  The  larger  island, 
Balraris  Major  (Mallorca),  or  Columba  (/tin. 
Ant.  p.  511)  was  a day's  sail  from  the  coast  of 
Spain:  it  is,  in  fact,  43  miles  NE.  of  Iviza , which 
is  50  miles  E.  of  C.  St.  Martin.  Pliny  makes  the 
distance  from  Dianium  Pr.  (C.  S.  Martin),  on  the 
coast  of  Spain  to  the  Pityusae  (Iviza,  &c.),  700 
stadia,  and  the  Hal  cares  the  same  distance  further 
out  at  sea.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  (/.  c .)  places 
the  lialeares  300  stadia  from  Ebusus  (Iviza).  The 
smaller  bland,  Baijeakis  Minor  (Menorca),  or 
Nuba  (Itin.  AnL  p.512),  lies  to  the  E.  of  the 
larger,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a strait  22 
miles  wide.  The  little  island  of  Cabrera , S.  of 
Mallorca , is  the  Caprakia  of  the  ancients.  In 
magnitude  the  islands  were  described  by  Timaeus 
(ap.  Diod.  I c.;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  654)  as  the  largest  in 
the  world,  except  seven — namely,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
Cyprus,  Crete,  Euboea,  Corsica,  and  Lesbos;  but 
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f Strabo  rightly  observes  that  there  are  others  larger. 
Strabo  makes  the  larger  island  nearly  600  stadia 
long  ly  200  wide  (iii.  p.  167);  Artemidorus  gave 
it  twice  that  size  (Agathem.  i.  5);  and  Pliny  (i  c.) 
makes  its  length  100  M.  P.  and  its  circuit  375:  ita 
area  is  1,430  square  miles.  Resides  the  colonies  of 
Talma  (Palma)  and  Toli.kntlv  (PolUnsa),  al- 
ready mentioned,  of  which  the  farmer  lay  oti  the 
SW.,  and  the  latter  on  the  NE.,  it  had  the  smaller 
towns  of  Cinium  (Swrti),  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  with  the  Jus  Latii  (Plin.  1.  c.);  Cunid  (.4/- 
cudiat),  also  a civitas  Latina  ( Plin.  /.  c , where 
Sillig  now  reads  Tucim);  and  Gujunta  (Inscr.  ap 
Grater,  p.  378.  No.  1.) 

The  smaller  island  Minor  ( Menorca)  is  described 
by  Stmbo  as  lying  270  stadia  E.  of  Pollentia  on  the 
larger:  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  512)  assigns  600 
stadia  for  the  interval  between  the  islands,  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  real  space:  Pliny  makes  the 
distance  30  M.  P.  (240  stadia),  the  length  of  the 
bland  40  M.  P„  and  its  circuit  150.  Its  true  length 
is  32  miles,  average  breadth  8,  area  about  26U 
square  miles.  Besides  Mago  (Port  Mahon),  and 
Jamno  or  Jamna  (Ciudadela).  at  the  E.  and  W. 
ends  respectively,  both  Phoenician  settlements,  it  had 
the  inland  town  of  San i sera  (Alajor,  Plin./.  c.). 

Both  islands  had  numerous  excellent  harbours, 
though  rocky  at  their  mouth,  and  requiring  care  in 
entering  them  (Strab.,  Eustath.  II  cc. : Port  Makim 
b one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world).  Both 
were  extremely  fertile  in  all  produce,  except  win* 
and  olive  oil.  (Arbtot.  de  Mir.  A use.  89 ; Diod.,  hut 
Pliny  praises  their  wine  as  well  as  their  coni,  xiv.  6. 
s.  8,  xviii.  7.  s.  12:  the  two  writers  are  speaking, 
in  fket,  of  different  periods.)  They  were  celebrated 
for  their  cattle,  especially  for  the  mules  of  the  lesser 
bland ; they  had  an  immense  number  of  rabbits,  and 
were  free  from  all  venomous  reptiles.  (Strab.,  MeL, 
l.c.;  Plin.  1.  c.,  viii.  58.  s.  83,  xxxv.  19.  s.  59; 
Varro,  R.  R.  iii.  12  ; Aelian,  U.  A.  xiii.  15 ; Solin. 
26.)  Among  the  snails  valued  by  the  Romans  as  a 
diet,  was  a species  from  the  Balearic  isles,  call'd 
cavaticae,  from  their  being  bred  in  cave*.  (Plin. 
xxx.  6.  s.  15.)  Their  chief  mineral  product  was 
the  red  earth,  called  sinope , which  was  used  by 
painters.  (Plin.  xxxv.  6.  s.  13;  Vitrav.  vii.  7.) 
Their  resin  and  pitch  are  mentioned  by  Dioscoridrt 
(Mat.  Med.  i.  92).  The  population  of  the  twe 
blonds  is  stated  by  Diodorus  (I  c.)  at  30,000. 

Twelve  Roman  miles  S.  of  the  larger  bland  (9 
miles  English)  in  the  open  sea  (xii.  M.  P.  in  ahum) 
lay  the  little  bland  of  Capraria  ( Cabrera),  a trra* 

. c herons  cause  of  shipwrecks  (insidiosa  naufragits. 
Plin.  /.  c ; natt/ragalis,  Mart.  Cap.  de  Aupt.  PhiL 
vi.);  and  opposite  to  Palma  the  islets  called  Msc- 
nariae,  Tiquadra,  and  parva  Hannihalb.  (Plin.) 

The  jart  of  tlie  Mediterranean  E.  of  Spain,  around 
the  Balearic  bks,  was  called  Marc  Bale&ricnm  (tk 
BaWeaptkbv  v4kayos,  Ptol.  ii  4.  § 3),  or  Sinus 
Balearicus.  (Flor.  iii.  6.  § 9.) 

Far  further  information  respecting  the  islands  and 
the  people,  see  the  following  passages,  in  addition  to 
those  already  quoted.  (Poivb.  i.  67,  iii.  113:  Diod. 
ix.  106;  Liv.  xxi.  21,  55,  xxiL  37,  xxviii.  37; 
Hirt.  B.  A.  23;  Lucan,  i.  229,  iii.  710;  Suet.  Galb. 
10;  Ores.  i.  2;  Senr.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  661.) 

The  islands  still  contain  some  monuments  of  their 
original  inhabitants,  in  the  shape  of  tumuli,  such  aa 
those  which  Diodorus  describes  them  as  raising  over 
their  dead.  These  tumuli  consist  of  large  unhewn 
stones,  and  are  surrounded  by  a fence  of  fiat  stones 
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set  up  on  end : and  a spiral  path  an  the  outside  leads 
to  the  summit  o f the  mound.  From  this  arrange- 
ment, and  from  their  being  generally  erected  on  ele- 
vated spots,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
wat*  h-towera.  The  Roman  remains  have  been  al- 
moot  destroyed  by  the  Vandal  conquerors;  the  prin- 
cipal ruin  is  that  of  an  aqueduct  near  Pollentia. 

( Wem&dorf,  Antiq.  Balear. ; Dameto,  Hisi.  of  the 
Balearic  Kingdom;  Armstrongs  Minorca.)  [P.S.] 
BALE'SIUM,  or  BALE'TIUM,  a town  of  Cala- 
bria, mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  who  enu- 
merates the  name  between  Lupiae  and  Caelium,  is 
evidently  the  same  place  which  is  called  Balec- 
tii*M  in  the  Tabula  (VALCCTIA  in  the  Itin.  Hiero- 
soL,  p.  609),  and  Valbtium  by  Mela  (ii.  4),  all 
which  authorities  place  it  between  Brundtuium 
and  Lupiae.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified  by  tlie 
remains  of  a ruined  town  still  visible  near  S. 
Pietro  Venotico,  a village  on  the  road  from  Brin- 
disi to  Lecce,  about  1 2 miles  from  the  former,  aud 
16  from  the  latter  city.  The  site  is  still  called 
Baleso  or  Valcjrio,  and  is  traversed  by  an  ancient  ! 
Roman  rood,  still  known  to  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood  as  the  Via  Trajana.  Vases,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered here,  but  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls 
indicates  that  it  was  only  a small  town.  (Galateus, 
dc  Situ  Japygiae,  pp.73,74;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.79; 
Mommsen,  U.  1.  IKalekte , p.  60.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

BALISSUS  (BoAhroos,  Plut .Crass.  23),  a small 
river  in  Mesopotamia,  below  Carrhae,  where  the  first 
battle  took  place  between  the  soldiers  of  Crassus 
and  the  Parlhians;  and  where  Publius,  tho  son  of 
Crassus.  and  many  of  his  men,  were  cut  off.  The 
name  uf  this  river  appears  under  various  forms,  but 
tlv^re  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Balissus  of  Plutarch, 
the  Bellas  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  3),  and  the  Bilecha 
(B u'Ai?x«)  of  Isid.  Char.  (p.3),  are  one  and  the  same 
stream.  It  flowed  in  a westerly  direction  from  the 
Chabor&s  (A'Aobur),  past  Callinicum,  and  fell  into 
tl»e  Euphrates.  Its  present  name  is  said  to  be 
Belikhe.  (Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  628.)  [V.] 

BALLA,  or  VALLA  (BdAAa,  Steph.  B.  ».  r.; 
Oi’-ctAAcu,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 40:  Eth.  BaAAaTor,  Steph.; 
Vallaeus,  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  a town  of  Macedonia, 
jdace>l  in  Pieria  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  removed  to  Pythium.  (Steph. 
L e.)  As  Pythium  was  in  Perrhaebia,  at  the  south- 
western foot*  of  the  Pierian  mountains,  Leake  places 
Balia  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Pieria,  and  sup- 
jywpe*  that  Vtlvmdb  may  have  derived  its  name 
from  it.  In  that  case  it  would  be  a different  place 
from  the  Bala  of  the  Table,  which  stood  about 
midway  between  Dium  and  Berrhoea.  (Leake, 
Korthem  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  425.) 

BAI.O'MUM  (BdWpov),  the  name  of  part  of  the 
ftr-a.  .coast  of  Gedrosia.  It  is  not  mentioned,  except 
by  Arrian  ( Ind . 23)  in  his  account  of  the  voyage  of 
Nean  hai,  and  cannot  now  be  identified.  (Vincent, 
Bfaerig.  of  Ind.  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  249.)  [V.] 

BAJLONGA  (BoA^77a:  Pahang),  the  chief  dty 
of  the  “ Pirates’  country  " (A ijotwk  on  the 

Sinus  Magnus,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  extra  Gangem.  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 7 ; he  also 
place*  a BaX&yna  in  the  Aurea  Chereonesus,  vii.  2. 
§25.)  [PS-] 

BALSA  (BdXoa:  Eth . Balsenscs,  7briro),  a 
considerable  town  of  Lusitania  in  Spain,  on  the  S. 
cemt  It  was  the  first  station  W.  of  the  Anas,  after 
Fa  am  at  the  river’s  mouth,  at  the  distance  of  24 
M.  P (/ 1 Ant.  p-  426.)  H belonged  to  the  Lu- 


sitani  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35),  or  to  the  Turdoli.  (Ptol. 
ii.  5.  § 2.)  Pliny  enumerates  its  people  among  the 
ttipendiarii ; its  coins  show  that  it  was  a munici- 
pium,  with  the  epithet  of  Felix.  (Plin.,  It.  Ant,  Ptol. 
IL  cc. ; Mela,  iii.  1 ; Mare.  Ueracl.  p.  42  ; Geog. 
Bav.  iv.  43;  Sestini,  Med.  p.  3;  Mionnet,  Suppl. 
vol.  i.  p.  3:  Resendi,  Antiq.  Lusit.  iv.  p.  197;  Flo- 
rez, Esp.  S.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  201,  209;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt  1.  p.388.)  [P.  S.] 

BA'LTIA.  Three  days’  sail  from  the  coast  of 
Scythia  lay  an  Island  of  immense  magnitude,  called 
Baltia  ; this  being  the  name  which  Pliny  found  in 
Xenophon  of  Lampsacns.  Pytheas,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  it  Basilia.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  7.  a.  11.) 
For  the  confusion  on  this  point,  see  Basilia. 

Whatever  may  be  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  exact 
geographical  position  of  the  ancient  Baltia,  the  word 
itself  is  important  as  being  the  origin  of  our  term 
Baltic.  Little  less  certain  is  its  Slavonic  or  Lithu- 
anian origin,  since  so  little  is  it  German  that,  ex- 
cept in  England,  the  usual  name  foi  the  Baltic, 
amongst  the  Gothic  nations,  is  the  East- Sea.  This 
helps  us  in  certain  points  of  criticism.  In  the  first 
place,  it  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  ambiguities 
of  the  early  writers,  who  took  their  names  from  two 
sources.  If  Baltia  was  Slavonic,  the  name  Ctoriaxoi 
( East  men ),  who  dwelt  on  its  coast,  was  German. 
Yet  each  is  found  in  Pytheas.  Hence  the  likelihood 
of  two  names  to  the  same  locality,  and  the  confusion 
arising  therefrom.  Again,  the  fact  of  the  name 
being  strange  to  the  present  Germans  makes  the 
assumption  of  an  erroneous  application  of  it  all  the 
more  likely.  Name  for  name,  nothing  represents  the 
ancient  Baltia  so  closely  as  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Belts  between  the  Danish  isles  and  Jutland.  But 
these  are  the  names  of  straits  of  water,  not  of  islands 
of  land.  Yet  the  present  writer  believes  that  the 
Baltia  of  Pytheas  was  the  island  of  Fyen  or  Sealand 
(one  or  both),  and  that  the  name  Baltia  is  retained 
in  that  of  the  waters  that  bound  them.  He  would 
not,  however,  believe  this,  if  there  bad  been  no  change 
in  language.  Had  that  been  uniform  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  confusion  which  he  assumes  would  have 
been  illegitimate. 

Another  speculation  connects  itself  with  the  root 
Balt-.  In  the  article  Avari,  a principle  which  will 
bear  a wide  application  has  been  suggested.  It  is 
as  follows:  when  the  name  of  a non- historical  in- 
dividual coincides  with  that  of  an  historical  popu- 
lation (or  locality),  the  individual  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  eponymus.  Now,  the  legends  of  the  country  of 
the  Getae  connected  them  with  the  Guttones  of  the 
Baltic;  indeed,  when  the  name  Goth  became  prominent, 
the  original  seat  of  the  stock  was  laid  on  that  sea, 
sometimes  on  the  southern  coast  in  the  amber-coun- 
try, sometimes  as  far  north  as  Scandinavia.  More 
than  this,  the  two  royal  lines  were  those  of  the  Balt- 
nngs  ( Baltidae ),  and  the  A mal- ungs  (Ama/idae). 
For  a Balt,  or  an  A mal,  as  real  personages,  we  look 
in  vain.  Populations,  however,  to  which  they  were 
Eponymi,  we  find  in  the  two  localities  Baltia  and 
A halos  — associated  localities  is  the  accredited 
mother-country.  [RG.  L.] 

BALYRA  (BaXfya,  Pans.  iv.  33.  § 3),  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Pamisus  in  Mcssenia.  [Messiwia.] 
BAMBOTUS.  [Libya.] 

BANACHA  (Bdroxo,  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  Nachaba),  a city  of  that  part  of  Arabia 
Petraea  which  was  situated  towards  Mesopotamia. 
(Ptol.  v.  19.  § 7.)  Forster  takes  it  to  be  equivalent 
to  Beni-Nachath,  i.  e.  the  sons  of  Nahath,  one  of  the 
u B 4 
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dukes  of  Edom,  the  son  of  Reuel,  the  son  of  Esau. 
(On.xxxvi.4;  Forster,  A rotoa,vol.ii.p.  52.)  [G.W.] 
BANADEDARI.  [Ahak  Philaknorum.] 
BA'NASA  (Hdvaooa,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 13),  a colony 
of  Mauretania  T inpit  ana,  founded  by  Augustus,  and 
bearing  the  epithet  of  Valentia.  (Plin.  v.  1.)  Its 
site  is  difficult  to  fix.  That  it  stood  on  the  river 
Subnr  (.Sehoa)  is  clear  (Plin.  1.  c.),  but  whether  at 
its  mouth,  or  higher  up,  is  uncertain.  Ptolemy 
places  it  among  the  inland  cities;  a term,  it  is  true, 
not  used  by  him  in  the  context  with  great  strictness, 
but  the  longitude  he  assigns  to  Banasa  places  it 
some  distance  from  the  sea.  Pliny  seems  to  make 
it  inland;  and,  moreover,  states  its  distance  from 
Lixus  at  75  M.  P.,  while  he  places  the  mouth  of 
the  Subur  50  M.  P.  from  the  same  place.  The 
Itinerary  (p.  7)  give*  a distance  of  only  40  M.  P. 
from  Banasa  to  I.ixua  (namely,  Frigidis  24,  Lix  co- 
lonia  16);  and  the  difficulty  cannot  be  removed  by 
a correction  of  these  numbers,  for  the  total,  from 
Sala  to  Lixus,  of  which  they  form  a part,  is  correct. 
The  site,  if  on  the  coast,  corresponds  to  M ehediah ; 
if  inland  to  Mamora,  about  30  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  where  are  considerable  ruins.  [P.  S.] 

BANATIA,  a town  of  the  Vacomagi,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 13).  Name  for  name,  it  coin- 
cides with  .Bean-Castle  near  Naim,  where,  in  1460, 
Roman  coins  were  found.  [R.  G.  L] 

BANDOBE'XK  (BovSoSt?^),  a district  in  the 
extreme  N.  of  India  intra  Gangeui,  about  the  river 
Choaspes.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  697.)  [P.  S.] 

BANDUSIAE  FUNS,  a fountain  in  Apulia,  a 
few  miles  from  Venusia,  celebrated  by  Horace  in  a 
beautiful  and  well-known  ode.  ( Cornu  iii.  13.) 
The  name  not  being  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  was 
supposed  by  many  writers,  beginning  with  the  old 
scholiast  Acron  (ad  loc.),  that  the  fountain  in  ques- 
tion was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Sabine  farm. 
But  the  Abbtf  Chaupy  proved  that  a fountain  about 
6 miles  S.  of  Venusia  was  known,  as  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  tlie  12th  century,  by  the  name  of  Fons 
Bandusinus;  and  an  ancient  church  is  mentioned  iu 
ecclesiastical  documents  as  “ ecciesiam  SS.  MM. 
Gervasi  et  Protasi  in  Bandusino  Fonte  apud  Fe- 
nusinm.”  Both  the  church  and  the  fountain  liave 
now  disappeared,  but  the  site  of  the  funner  is  well 
known,  and  immediately  close  to  it  was  a copious 
source  called  Fontana  Grande , the  waters  of  which 
ore  still  abundant,  though  the  fountain  itself  has 
been  intentionally  destroyed  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
spit.  (Chaupy,  Decouverte  de  la  Matson  d Horace, 
toI.  iii.  pp.  364,  533 — 543.)  The  documentary 
evidence  seems  conclusive  in  favour  of  tho  Venusian 
fountain;  but  a source,  or  rather  basin,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  his  Sabine  farm  in  the  valley  of  Liccnza, 
now  called  Fonte  Bello,  is  still  shown  to  travellers 
as  the  Fons  Bandusiae,  and  its  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction is  strenuously  advocated  by  Dennis,  in  a 
letter  inserted  in  Milmans  Life  of  Horace  (p.  103). 
The  name  is  written,  in  the  older  editions  of  Horace, 
Blardesm,  but  the  best  MSS.  have  Bakdusla. 
(Obbarius,  in  his  edition  of  the  Odes  of  Horace , Jena, 
1848,  lias  collected  all  the  authorities  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  a note  on  the  ode  in  question.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
BANIA'NA.  [Torduu.] 

BANIENSES.  [Norma  Caesarea.] 
BAN1/.0MENES,  a maritime  tribe  of  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Arabia,  towards  die  north  of  the  Red 
Sea,  situated  next  to  the  country  of  the  Nabataei. 
Diodorus  (iii.  43)  describes  their  coast  as  a hay  500 
stadia  deep,  the  mouth  of  which  is  so  obstructed  by 
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t precipitous  rocks  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  ships.  The 
| inhabitants  lived  on  the  produce  of  their  hunting. 
There  was  there  a most  sacred  temple,  held  in  great 
veneration  by  all  the  Arabs.  Burckliardt  describes 
the  Beni-Omran  n&  inhabiting  “the  mountains  be- 
1 tween  Akaba  and  Moeyleh,  on  the  eastern  oast  of 
the  Red  Sea;”  and  there  is  perhaps  sufficient  ami- 
, larity  between  the  names  to  justify  Forster’s  identi- 
firation.  particularly  if,  as  is  said,  the  description  cf 
. the  gulf  and  of  the  three  adjacent  islands,  in  Dio 
dorus,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  Bay  of  Moil&h, 
and  the  three  islands  off  it  to  the  south.  (Foreter, 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  ii.  p.  1 17.)  [G.  W.  | 

BANNA.  [Pkthiana.] 

BANN10.  [GoiiAJOiio.] 

BANNOMANNIA.  [Mentonomox.] 
BANOVALLUM.  [Isarkavatia.] 

BA'NTIA  (BajTta  : Eth.  Bautinas),  a small 
town  about  13  miles  SE.  of  Venusia.  Pliny  rakmi 
the  Bant  ini  among  the  Lucanians;  but  Livy  speak* 
of  it  8a  in  Apulia,  and  Acron,  in  his  notes  on  Ho- 
race, also  calls  it  expressly  “ civitas  Apuliae." 
Horace  himself  alludes  to  it  as  one  of  the  phu  ts,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  familiar  to  his  boj- 
hood;  and  his  expressions  indicate  the  wooded  cha- 
racter of  its  territory.  (Saltus  Bantinos,  llor.  Com. 
iii.  4,  15;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  I.iv.  xxvii.  25;  Acnxi. 
ad  loc.)  An  ancient  ubbey,  named  Sta.  Maria  di 
Banzi,  still  marks  its  site,  and  Holsteniu*  (Not.  is 
Clurrr,  p. 202)  tells  us  that  in  his  time  some  nsnaiin 
of  the  ancient  town  were  visible  in  its  immedute 
neighbourhood.  The  district  is  still  covered  with 
’ a thick  forest,  now  called  Boeco  dell'  Jbadui. 
(Komanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)  It  was  among  the 
wooded  hills  between  Bantia  and  Venusia  that  tlie 
Homan  consul*  M.  Marcel lus  and  T.  Quinctius  Cri*- 
pinus  encamped  in  B.  c.  208.  and  where  the  skirmish 
took  place  in  which  Marccllus  was  killed,  and  Id* 
colleague  mortally  wounded.  (Liv.  xxvii.  25 — 27.) 
We  learn  from  inscriptions  that  Bantia  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  a Municipiuin  under  the  Roman  Empire; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  its 
class  is  a bronze  tablet,  commonly  known  as  the 
Tabula  Bantina,  which  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1790,  at  Oppido , 8 miles  from  Bauzi.  This  t«o* 
tains  a Roman  law,  or  plebis-scitum,  relative  to  the 
municipal  affairs  of  Bantia,  and  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  tlie  circumstance  that  it  is  written  both 
in  Latin  and  Oscan,  of  which  last  language  it  is 
of  tho  most  important  relics.  (Mommsen,  Veter 
Italischen  DialrJcte , p.  145 — 168;  Bullett.  ddl 
Inst.  Arch.  1847,  p.  157.)  [R.  H.  B.] 

BA'NTIA  (BoktIu),  a town  of  the  Calicoem,  in 
the  district  of  Dassarrtia  in  Illyria.  (I*olyb.v.  108.) 
BANTOMANNIA.  [Mkntoromor.] 
BANU'BARi  (Bavovfapoi),  a people  of  the  west 
coast  of  Arabia,  situated  between  the  Darrac  cm  the 
north,  and  the  Arsae  on  the  south,  towards  the  north 
of  the  modern  district  of  Hedjaz.  (Ptol.  vi  7.  § ■*; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  129.)  [G.  W.] 

BAPHYRAS,  or  BA'PHYRUS  (Ba<pi5pof),  * 
small  river  of  Macedonia,  flowing  by  Diuin  through 
marshes  into  the  sen.  It  was  celebrated  for  th« 
excellence  of  its  rtudibts,  or  cuttle-fish.  (Liv.  xhv. 
6 ; Athen.  viL  p.  326,  d. ; Lycophr.  274.)  P»u- 
sanias  (ix.  30.  § 8)  relates  that  this  was  the  sains 
river  as  tlie  Helicon,  which,  after  flowing  75  sta- 
dia above  ground,  has  then  a subterraneous  couthi 
of  22  stadia,  and  on  its  reappearance  is  navigable 
under  the  name  of  Bapbyras.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  41 1.) 
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B APT ANA.  [B  agist  an  us  Mona.] 
BAQUATES  [Bacuatae.] 

BA'HACE.  [Limtkica.] 

BA'RAOES.  [Taprobane.] 

BAKATE  (Ba^a-rra,  Ba/xrnjj,  on  the  road  from 
Ionium  (KoniyeK)  to  Tjana,  and  50  M.  P.  from 
Iconium.  Hamilton  found  on  his  route  eastward 
frocn  Konit/rJi,  new  Kara  Bounar , a remarkable 
trachytic  crater,  and  there  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood several  similar  cones.  The  distance  on  the  J 
map  from  Konigth  is  more  than  50  geographical 
miles.  He  thinks  that  these  Barathra  are  the 
Barata  of  the  Tables,  for  44  the  name,  which  signifies 
‘ deep  pits,’  cannot  well  apply  to  anything  else  than 
these  remarkable  craters,  which  must  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  ancients.”  (Researches,  &c.,  vol. 
ii-  p.  217.)  The  conjecture  seems  probable.  [G.  L.] 
BAKBANA  ( Btjana ),  a river  of  Illyria,  rising 
in  the  Ilebian  Mountains,  flows  through  the  lake 
I^bcatis,  and  forms,  with  the  Clausula,  which  flows 
into  it  just  below  Scodra,  the  river  called  Ori undos. 
I. ivy  (wms  to  have  supposed  the  Oriundus  was  a 
third  stream  rising  in  Alt-  heard  us,  into  which  the 
other  two  discharged  themselves.  (Liv.  xliv.  31.) 

BAKBARIA'NA.  1.  A town  in  the  extreme  S.  of 
Hi>pania  Baetica.  10  M.  P.  from  Cai.pe,  on  the 
nsad  to  Malaca  (It.  Ant.  p.  406),  identified  by  some 
with  Barb  esc  la.  (Wesseling,  ad  loc.')  It  is  usu- 
ally supposed  to  be  near  X isnena  de  la  Frontera  ; 
but  this  seems  very  doubtful.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I 
p.  347.)  2.  fAuTRiGONEa.]  [P.  S.] 

BARBA'RIUM  Pr.  (BapSapiov  Sjcpov,  Ptol.  ii.  5. 
§ 4;  C.  Ftpichtl),  a promontory  of  Lusitania,  about 
18  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  called  by 
other  writers  M AO  RUM  ProMORTOKIUM  [P.  S.] 
BAKBESULA  (B ap€rt<T<i\a),  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  a little  E.  of  Calpe,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  now  the  Guadiaro , on  the 
K.  bank  of  which  are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
place,  with  inscriptions.  (Mela,  ii.  6 ; Plin.  iii.  3 ; 
Marc.  Herac.  pp.  39,  40;  Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  42;  Tzetz. 
CAil.  viii.  712;  PtoL  ii.  4.  §§  6,  7;  Flores,  Ftp.  S. 
ix.  51,  xiL  307 ; Ukert,  Gtograph.  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  pp. 
295,348.)  [PS.] 

BAHBt/STHENES,  a mountain  in  Laconia,  said 
b»  Livy  to  have  been  10  M.P.  from  Sparta,  was 
situated  NE.  of  the  city.  It  is  identified  by  Leake 
with  the  height  immediately  south  of  the  Khan  of 
A’rero&i.  (Liv.  xxxv.  27,  30;  Leake,  Ptloponnt • 
<Mca,  p.  344.) 

BAKCA,  or  BARCE  (Bdpnj,  ^ ir6\is  B apntwv, 
Scyl.,  FUh.  BapKauos,  Barcaeus ; also  in  the  form 
Etk.  tiapHaidnji,  Steph.  B.),  an  inland 
city  of  Cyrenaica,  founded  by  a body  of  seceders 
from  Cyrene,  under  the  Battiadae,  Perseus,  Zacyn- 
thos.  Aristomedon,  and  Lycos,  who  were  driven,  by 
the  treatntent  they  received  from  their  brother 
Arcesilaos  IL,  king  of  Cyrene,  to  renounce  their 
allegiance,  and  to  establish  this  new  city  (about 
b.  c,  554).  At  the  same  time  they  induced  the 
Libyans  of  the  interior  (to us  Ai€vas)  to  join  in 
their  revolt,  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from 
being  founded  in  the  midst  of  the  Libyans,  the  dty 
had  from  the  first  a Greco- Libyan  character,  which 
it  always  retained.  (Herod,  iv.  160.)  An  indication 
of  this  Libyan  element  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the 
name  of  the  king  AJazir  (Herod,  iv.  164);  and  it  is 
ax;  interesting  fact  that  nearly  the  same  name, 
Al*Jdeir,  occurs  in  an  ancient  genealogical  table 
found  at  Cyrene.  (Bockh,  Corp.  hucr.  No.  5147, 
roL  iii  p.  523.) 
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Arcesilaos  II.  attempted  to  chastise  his  revolted 
Libyan  subjects.  They  fled  for  refuge  to  the  kindred 
tribes  in  the  deserts  on  the  east,  towards  Egypt, 
and,  as  Arcesilaus  pursued  them,  they  turned  upon 
him  and  utterly  defeated  him,  killing  7000  of  his 
soldiers : soon  after  which  he  was  strangled  by  his 
own  brother  Learchus.  The  intestine  troubles  of 
Cyrene  now  gave  the  Barcaeans  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  power  over  the  whole  of  the  W.  part 
of  Cyrenaica,  including  the  district  on  the  coast  (as 
far  as  Hesperides),  where  we  find  the  important 
port  of  Tkuchira  (aft.  Arsinoe),  belonging  to 
them.  If  we  are  to  trust  traditions  preserved  by 
Servius  (ad  Virg.  Am.  iv.  42),  they  carried  their 
arms  on  land  far  W.  over  the  region  of  the  Syrtes 
towards  Carthage,  and  acqnired  such  a maritime 
power  as  to  defeat  the  Phoenicians  in  a naval  battle. 
The  terror  inspired  by  the  Persian  conquest  of 
Egypt  induced  the  princes  of  Barca,  as  well  as 
those  of  Cyrene,  to  send  presents  to  Cambyses,  and 
to  promise  an  annual  tribute ; and  in  the  subsequent 
constitution  of  the  empire,  they  were  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  satrapy  of  Egypt  (Herod,  iii. 
13,  91.)  But  meanwhile  the  rising  power  of  Barca 
had  received  a disastrous  overthrow.  In  the  con- 
flicts of  faction  at  Cyrene,  Arcesilaus  III.  had  fled 
to  his  father-in-law,  Alazir,  king  of  Barca;  but 
certain  exiles  from  Cyrene,  uniting  with  a party  of 
the  Barcaeans,  attacked  both  kings  in  the  market- 
place, and  killed  them.  Upon  this,  Pheretima,  the 
mother  of  Arcesilaus,  one  of  those  incarnations  of 
female  revenge  whom  history  occasionally  exhibits, 
applied  for  aid  to  Aryandes,  who  had  been  appointed 
satrap  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  and  retained  the 
office  under  Dareius.  Herodotus  was  doubtless 
right  in  supposing  that  Aryandes  welcomed  the 
opportunity  which  seemed  to  present  itself,  for 
effecting  the  conquest  of  Libya.  He  collected  a 
powerful  army  and  fleet;  but,  before  commencing 
hostilities  be  sent  a herald  to  Barca,  demanding  to 
know  who  had  slain  Arcesilaus.  The  Barcaeans 
collectively  took  the  act  upon  themselves,  for  that 
they  had  suffered  many  evils  at  his  hands.  The 
desired  pretext  being  thus  gained,  Aryandes  de- 
spatched the  expedition.  (Herod,  iv.  164.)  After 
a fruitless  siege  of  nine  months,  during  which  the 
Barcaeans  displayed  skill  equal  to  their  courage, 
they  were  outwitted  by  a perfidious  stratagem;  the 
Persians  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  gave 
over  the  inhabitants  to  the  brutal  revenge  of  Pbe- 
retiina.  Those  of  the  citizens  who  were  supposed 
to  have  bad  most  share  in  her  son’s  death  she  im- 
paled all  round  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  on  which 
she  fixed  as  bosses  the  breasts  of  their  wives.  The 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Baltiadae,  and  those 
who  were  clearly  guiltless  of  the  murder,  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  city.  The  rest  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  led  into  captivity  by  the  Persians  into 
Egypt,  and  were  afterwards  sent  to  Dareius,  who 
settled  them  in  a village  of  Bactria,  which  was  still 
called  Barca  in  the  time  of  Herodotua  (iv.  200 — 
204).  These  events  occurred  about  b.  c.  510. 

The  tragic  history  of  Barca  would  be  incomplete 
without  a mention  of  the  fate  of  Pheretima.  Re- 
turning with  the  Persian  army  to  Egypt,  she  died 
there  of  a loathsome  disease  ((w<ra  y&p  «wAf«r 
<A  f°r  thus,"  adds  the  good  old  chronicler, 
“do  men  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  by  the 
excessive  indulgence  of  revenge " (iv.  205)  : to 
which  the  modem  historian  adds  another  reflection, 
curiously  illustrative  of  tha  different  points  of  view 
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from  which  the  same  event  may  be  contemplated : — 
u It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  veins  of  this 
savage  woman  the  Libyan  blood  was  intermixed 
with  the  Grecian.  Political  enmity  in  Greece  Proper 
kills,  bat  seldom,  if  ever,  mutilates,  or  sheds  the 
blood  of  women.1’  (Grote,  History  of  Greece,  roL  iv. 
p.66.) 

We  hear  little  more  of  Barca,  till  its  political  ex- 
tinction was  completed,  under  the  Ptolemies,  by  the 
removal  of  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants  to  the 
new  city  of  Ptolkmais,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
former  port  of  Barca.  Indeed,  the  new  city  would 
seem  to  have  received  the  name  of  the  old  one;  for 
after  this  period  the  geographers  speak  of  Barca  and 
Ptolemais  as  identical.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  837;  Plin. 
v.  5;  Steph.  B.)  Ptolemy,  however,  distinguishes 
them  properly,  placing  Barca  among  the  inland  cities 
(iv.  4.  § II);  * p«*>f  that,  however  decayed,  the  city 
still  existed  in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era.  In  fact, 
it  long  survived  its  more  powerful  rival,  Cyrene. 
Under  the  later  empire  it  was  an  episcopal  see,  and 
under  the  Arabs  it  seems  (though  some  dispute  this) 
to  have  risen  to  renewed  importance,  on  account  of 
its  position  on  the  route  from  Egypt  to  the  western 
provinces  of  North  Africa.  (Edriai,  iii.  3 ; Barth, 
Wanderungen,  See.  p.  405.)  Meanwhile  its  name 
has  survived  to  the  present  day  in  that  of  the  dis- 
trict of  which  it  was  the  capital,  the  province  of 
Barca , in  the  regency  of  Tripoli;  and  it  was  trans- 
ferred, under  the  Homans,  to  the  turbulent  Libyan 
people,  who  lived  as  nomads  in  that  district.  (Bar- 
caki:  comp.  Polyaen.  vii.  28;  Aen.  Poliorc.  37.) 
The  Barcaeam  were  celebrated  for  their  race  of 
horses;  and  a Greek  writer  repeats  a traditionary 
boast  that  they  had  learnt  the  breeding  of  horses 
from  Poseidon,  and  the  use  of  the  chariot  from  Athena. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  These  were  the  horses  which 
gained  the  last  Arcesiiaus  of  Cyrene  his  place  in  the 
poetry  of  Pindar. 

The  position  of  Barca  is  accurately  described  by 
Scylax  (pp,  45,  46,  Hudson),  who  places  its  harbour 
(Ai/rifr  6 /caret  BdpKifv)  500  stadia  from  Cyrene,  and 
620  from  Hesperides,  and  the  city  itself  100  stadia 
from  the  sea,  that  is,  by  the  most  direct  route,  up  a 
ravine,  for  the  road  is  much  longer.  It  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  terraces  which  overlook  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  in  a plain  which,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  sands  of  the  desert  table-land  (Desert 
of  Barca),  is  well  watered,  and  beautifully  fertile. 
The  plain  is  called  El-Mtrjeh,  and  the  same  name 
is  often  given  to  the  ruins  which  mark  the  site  of 
Barca,  but  the  Arabs  call  them  El-Mtdinah.  These 
ruins  are  very  inconsiderable,  which  is  at  once  ac- 
counted for  by  the  recorded  fact  that  the  city  was 
built  of  brick  (Steph.  B.),  and,  in  all  probability, 
unburnt  brick.  (Barth,  p.  405.)  The  few  ruins 
which  remain  are  supposed  by  Barth  to  belong  to  the 
Arab  city,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  cisterns, 
on  which  this,  like  the  other  great  cities  of  Africa, 
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was  entirely  built,  and  of  which  three  still  remain. 
Eastward  of  the  valley  in  which  the  city  stands  the 
route  to  Cyrene  lies  across  the  desert,  and  through  a 
narrow  defile,  the  difficulty  of  which  may  have  been 
one  cause  of  the  ease  with  which  the  power  of  Barca 
appears  to  have  been  established.  (Beechey,  De  la 
Celia,  Pacho,  Barth,  comp.  Cyrexaica) 

The  above  coin  represents,  on  the  obverse,  the 
head  of  Ammon,  and  on  the  reverse  the  plant  ail- 
phi  um,  for  the  growth  of  which  Cyrenaiia  was 
famous,  with  the  legend  BAPKAI  for  B apKaiwv. 
(Eckbel,  voL  iv.  p,  128.)  [P.  S.1 

BARCA  BACTRLANAE.  [Bactbiara.] 
BARCAEA.  [Barca,  Baucaki.] 

BARCAEI  (B aftKaioi),  the  people  of  Barca. 
This  is  made  a separate  article  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  error  of  most  compilers,  who  mention 
a Libyan  tribe  of  the  name  on  the  authority  of 
Herodotus.  That  the  city  was  in  the  midst  of 
Libyan  tribes,  and  that  its  population  was  to  a great 
extent  Libyan,  is  unquestionable;  but  the  name 
Barcaei,  in  Herodotus,  always  refers  to  the  city  and 
its  neighbourhood;  and  it  may  easily  be  inferred 
from  his  statements  that  the  Libyan  people,  among 
whom  the  city  was  founded,  were  the  Auschi&ae. 
Herodotus  expressly  distinguishes  the  Barcaci,  to- 
gether with  the  Cyrenaeans,  from  the  neighbouring 
Libyan  tribes.  (iiL  13,91.)  It  is  true  that  Ptolemy 
calls  the  native  tribes  above  the  Libyan  Pentapohs 
Barcitae  (Bap#«<Tiu,  iv.  4.  § 9),  and  that  Virgil 
(Aen.  iv.  42),  by  a poetical  anticipation,  mentions 
the  Barcaei  among  the  native  peoples  of  N.  Africa  : 

**  Hinc  desert  a siti  regio  la  toque  furentes  Barcaei.  ” 

But  such  expressions  belong  to  a period  when  the 
name  had  been  long  since  extended  from  the  city  to 
th«  district  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  and  which 
Herodotus  calls  Barca ka  (Bap/tain,  iv.  171),  from 
which  district  in  turn,  as  usual,  the  Libyan  inha- 
bitants of  later  time  received  their  name.  (See  also 
Steph.  B.  s.v.  BdpKii:  koX  BaoKa/ov  rbr  Ai€w,  <pa<ri 
B apKauoy  ( dros , but  the  reading  is  doubtful,  and 
recent  editors  give  Ivor.) 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  denied  that  the  name  may 
possibly  have  been  of  Libyan  origin;  but  it  is  some- 
what important  to  observe  that  Herodotus  does  not 
make  the  statement  usually  ascribed  to  him.  For 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  Barca 
as  a Libyan  settlement  before  its  Grecian  coloni- 
zation, see  Pacho  (Voyage  dans  la  Marmarurue, 
p.  175,  foil.).  [P.  S.J 

BA'RCINO  (Bapniywr,  Ptol.  iL  6.  § 8),  BA  K- 
CENO  (/fin.  Ant.  pp.  390,  398),  in  the  later 
writers  BA'HCELO  (Avien.  Or.  Mar.  520)  and 
BARCELONA  (Geogr.  Jiav.  iv.  42,  v.  3 ; Aeth. 
Cotmogr.  p.  50,  ed.  Basil.  1575),  which  name  it 
still  preserves,  was  a city  of  the  Laletani,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  II  is  pan  in  Tanraoonen&is,  a little  N.  of  the 
river  Rubrical  ns  (Llobregai),  and  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  lberus  (Ebro)  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  only 
information  respecting  its  early  history  consists  in 
some  native  traditions  referred  to  by  the  later  Roman 
writers,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  founded  by  Hercules 
400  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Hamilcar  Barcas,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  family.  (Oros.  vii  143;  Mi  nano,  Dic- 
cion.  vol.  i.  p.  391  ; Auson.  EpisL  xxiv.  68,  69, 
Pimica  Barcino .)  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a 
colony,  with  the  surname  of  Eaventia  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
a.  4),  or,  in  full,  Colon  hi  Eaventia  Julia  Augusta 
Pia  Barcino.  (laser,  ap.  Groter,  p.  426,  nos.  5,  6.) 
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Mela  (ii.  6)  mentions  it  among  the  small  towns  of 
the  district,  probably  as  it  was  eclipsed  by  its  neigh- 
bour Tarraco;  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  later 
writers  that  it  gradually  grew  in  wealth  and  conse- 
quence, favoured  as  it  was  with  a beautiful  situation 
and  an  excellent  harbour.  (Avien.  Or.  Mar.  L c.; 
“ Et  Bamionuro  amoena  aedes  ditium.r)  It  enjoyed 
immunity  from  imperial  burthens.  (Paul.  Dig.  L 
tit.  15,  de  Cens.)  In  modern  times  it  has  entirely 
supplanted  Tarraco  in  importance,  owing  to  its 
submitting  to  the  Moors  when  they  destroyed  the 
latter  city. 

As  the  land  has  gained  upon  the  sea  along  this 
coast,  the  modern  city  stands  for  the  most  part  E.  of 
the  ancient  one,  only  a portion  of  the  site  being 
coemnoa  to  the  two.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
are  inconsiderable;  they  are  described  by  Laborde 
(/tin.  de  / Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  41,  3rd  ed.),  Mina:  o 
( IHcciun.  1.  c. ),  and  Ford  (Handbook  of  Spain,  p. 
229). 

There  is  a coin  of  Gaiba,  with  the  epigraph,  COL. 
barcixo.  ravEXTLA.  (Rase  he,  Lex.  Jiei  Xum.  , 

«.  *•)  [P- s] 

BAKDERATE,  a town  of  Liguria,  included  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  *.  7)  among  the  “ nobilia  oppida  " of 
the  interior  of  that  province,  between  the  Apennines 
aud  the  Pad  us;  bat  notwithstanding  this  epithet, 
we  find  no  other  mention  of  the  name;  and  its  situ- 
ation is  wholly  unknown.  The  modern  town  of 
Bra.  snppjsed  by  some  writers  to  occupy  its  site,  is 
certainly  too  near  Pollentia.  {_E.  H.  B.J 

BARDINES.  [Chkysorrhoas.] 

BAKDO,  a city  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxiii.  21).  Its  site  b not  known.  [P.  S.] 
BAKE' A (Barrio,  Ptol.  iL  4.  § 8 ; liana,  Geogr. 
Bar.  iv.  42 : Vera),  a town  of  the  Bastuli,  on  the 
coast  of  Sjain,  in  the  extreme  SE.,  reckoned  as  be- 
longing t<>  the  province  of  Baetica,  though  within 
the  boundaries  of  Tarraconensb.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4, 
adscript um  Baeticat  Barca ; Florez,  Etp.  S.  x.  4, 
ix.  4:  coins,  S»tini,  p.  35.)  [P.  S.] 

BA'RGASA  (Bop7tuTo:  Eth.  BogyowTTjKdt),  a 
city  cjf  Caria.  The  Ethnic  name  b given  by  Ste- 
phanos on  the  authority  of  Apollonius  in  hb  Carica. 
Inhere  are  also  coins  of  Bxrgasa  with  the  epigraph 
Bapyao tirin'.  It  b mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  656), 
who.  after  speaking  of  Cnidus,  says,  “ then  Ceram  us 
and  Bargana,  small  places  above  the  sea."  The 
next  plate  that  be  mentions  b Halicarnassus.  Bar- 
gu*a  is  therefore  between  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus. 
Leake  places  Bargasa  in  hb  map,  by  conjecture,  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cos,  at  a plate  which  he 
mark*  Djovata;  this  seems  to  be  tl>e  Giva  of 
Cramer.  Neither  of  them  states  the  authority  for 
this  petition.  [G.  L.j 

BARGULUM,  a town  in  Epeirus  of  uncertain 
ait**.  (Liv.  xxjx.  12.) 

B ARGU'SII  (Bofryuixnot),  one  of  the  lesser  peoples 
E-  of  the  llergetes,  in  Hbpaub  Tarraconensis,  pro- 
bably along  the  river  Sagarra.  (Polyb.  iii.  35 ; Liv. 
xjti.  19,  23;  Steph.  B.  t.v.;  Ukert,  Geographie , 
voL  iL  pL  1,  p.427.)  [P.8.] 

BARGY'LIA  (ra  BafryvXia:  Eth.  BapyvXidT-rjs : 
and  BargyJetes,  Cic.  ad  Earn.  xiii.  56),  a city  of 
Caria  (Steph.  a e.),  **  which  the  C aria  ns  name 
Andanus.  calling  it  a foundation  of  Achilles;  and  it 
is  near  lasus  and  M judas.”  Mela  (i.  16),  who 
rail,  i;  Bargyjue,  abo  places  it  on  the  buy  of  lasns; 
and  the  bay  of  Ia»u*  was  also  called  Bargylietictu. 
(Lir.  xxxrii  17;  Polyb.  xvi  12.)  Chandler,  who 
»u  in  these  pute,  could  uM  M Bugylia.  Lake 
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conjectures  that  it  may  be  on  the  bay  between 
Pasha  Limdne  and  Asyn  K die  si. 

There  was  at  Bargylia  a statue  of  Artemb  Cin- 
dyas  under  the  bare  >ky,  probably  in  a temple,  about 
which  statue  the  incredible  story  was  told,  that 
neither  rain  nor  snow  ever  fell  on  it.  (Polyb.  xvi. 
12;  comp,  the  corrupt  passage  in  Strabo,  p.  658, 
and  Groskurd’s  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  54.)  Philip  111.  of 
Macedonia  had  a garrison  in  Bargylia  which  the  Ro- 
mans required  him  to  withdraw  as  one  of  the  terms 
of  peace  (Liv.  xxxiii.  30;  Polyb.  xvii.  2,  xviii.  31); 
and  the  Bargyliatae  were  declared  free.  [G.  I..] 

BARIS  (Bapis),  a mountain  of  Armenb,  situated, 
according  to  Nicholas  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  Antiq. 

i.  3.  § 26),  near  the  district  of  Minyas,  the  Minni  of 
Scripture.  According  to  thb  historian  it  was  thb 
place  where  the  ark  rested  before  the  deluge.  St. 
Martin  (Mem.  sur  VArmenie , voL  i.  p.  265)  iden- 
tifies it  with  Mt.  V'arax,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Armenia.  (Comp.  Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat . vol. 

ii.  p.  7 : Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  83.)  [E.  B.  J. 

BARIS,  a river  of  Limyrica,  in  India.  [P.  S.] 
BARIS.  [Vkrktcm.] 

BA'RIUM  (Bdpioy,  Bapirot  : Eth.  Barinus),  a 
maritime  city  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  about  75  miles  from  Bnindusium,  and  36 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus.  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  283, 
gives  700  stadia  for  the  former,  and  400  for  the 
latter  distance ; but  both  are  greatly  overstated. 
Comp.  Itin.  Ant.  p.  117;  Tab.  Pent.;  and  Rnmanelli, 
vol.  ii.  p.  160.)  It  is  still  called  Bard,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  equal 
consideration  in  ancient  times.  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  history  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Apulia 
by  the  Romans,  and  we  have  no  account  of  its  origin, 
but  its  coins  attest  that  it  had  early  received  a great 
amount  of  Greek  influence,  probably  from  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Tarentum;  and  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  a place  of  some  consideration  in  the  3rd 
century  B.  c.  (Millingen,  Numismatiqve  de  lltalie , 
p.  149  ; Mommsen,  Dae  Romische  Munztresen,  p. 
335.)  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Livy  (xl.  18). 
and  noticed  by  Horace  as  a fishing- town.  (Bari 
moenia  piscosi,  Sat.  i.  5,  97.)  Tacitus  also  men- 
tions it  as  a Municipium  of  Apulia,  and  the  name 
is  found  in  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  the  other  geographers 
among  the  towns  belonging  to  that  province.  (’lac. 
Ann.  xvi.  9;  Strab.  ri.  p.  283;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 15;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  211.) 
Its  position  on  the  Via  Appia  or  Trajana,  as  well  as 
its  port,  contributed  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  condition 
of  an  ordinary  municipal  town  until  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire.  But  in  the  10th  century,  after 
its  possession  hail  been  long  disputed  by  the  Lom- 
bards, Saracens,  and  Greeks,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
Apulia,  and  the  residence  of  the  Catapan  or  governor 
of  the  province.  It  stiil  contains  near  20,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  now  called  the  Terra  di 
Bari.  No  vestiges  of  antiquity  remain  there,  except 
several  inscriptions  of  Roman  date ; but  excavations 
in  the  neighbourhood  have  brought  to  light  numerous 
painted  vases,  which,  as  well  as  its  coins,  attest  the 
influence  of  Greek  art  and  civilization  at  Barium. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  158;  Swinburne’s  Travels , 
vol.  i.  p.  191 — 200;  Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  178 — 197.)  A cross  road  leading  direct  from 
Barium  to  Tarentum  is  mentioned  in  the  Itin.  Ant. 
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(p.  119) : the  distance  is  correctly  given  at  60  It 
miles.  [£•  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  BARIUM. 

BARN  A (Bctpro,  Arrian.  Ind.  27),  a small  village 
at  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchua  halted  for  a short 
time.  It  wai  the  next  place  to  Balomum,  and  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Badara  (B atapa  TeS/w- 
alas)  of  Ptolemy,  (vi.  21.  § 5.)  (Vincent,  Navig. 
of  Indian  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  250.)  [V.] 

BARNUS  (Bagrovs),  a town  on  the  Via  Egnatia, 
and  apparen  ly  upon  the  confines  of  Illyria  and  Ma- 
cedonia, between  Lychnidus  and  Heracleia.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Strab.  vil  p,  322.)  Leake,  however,  conjectures 
that  it  may  be  the  same  place  as  Amiasa,  B being 
a common  Macedonian  prefix.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  316.)  [Arnihba.] 

BAROMACI.  [Caesarohaous.] 
BARSAMPSE  (B apoaptfaj),  a place  mentioned 
by  IHolemy  (v.  18.  § 5)  as  being  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  Lat.  36°  15',  long.  72°  20'.  Ritter 
( Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  1000)  fixes  its  position  S.E. 
of  Betha in- maria  at  the  spot  where  the  Euphrates 
makes  a bend  to  the  W.  opposite  to  the  caves  and 
ruins  of  El  Alcatin.  The  name  is  Syrian,  and  has 
been  identified  as  Beth-Sheinesh,  or  Temple  of  the 
Son.  [E.B.J.] 

BARSITA.  [Borsippa.] 

BARYGA'ZA,  BARYGAZE'NUS  SINUS.  [In- 
dia.] 

BASA  or  BAS  AG,  a place  on  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  a 32), 
perhaps  identical  with  Ptolemy’s  Abisa  or  Abissagi, 
a city  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Salachitac,  near  the 
Straits  of  the  Pgrsian  Gulf.  This  ancient  site  Forster 
identifies  with  A bum,  a town  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Basaas,  between  Harmin 
and  Ras-al-llad,  under  the  Palheiros  Mountains, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  the  Didymi  mantes  of  Pto- 
lemy. ( Arabia , vol. ii.  pp.  182,  235.)  [G.  W.] 
BASANI'TES  MONS  (BturaWrou  A lOov  Spot, 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 27),  formed  a portion  of  the  rocky 
boundary  of  the  Nile  Valley  to  the  east.  It  lay 
about  lat.  23°  N.,  between  Syene  and  Berenice  on  the 
Red  Sea.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were  pro- 
bably the  Castra  Lapidariorum  of  the  Notitia  Imperil 
The  stone  (Batravoj),  from  which  the  mountain  de- 
rived its  name,  was  the  Lapis  Lydius  of  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  20.  § 22),  and  was  used  in  architecture  for 
cornices  of  buildings,  for  whetstones,  and  also  in  the 
assay  of  metals.  Geologists  doubt  whether  the  Ba- 
sanus  were  basalt  or  hornblende.  [W.  B.  D.] 
BASANTE,  a towu  in  Lower  Pannonia,  called  ad 
Basaute  in  Peutinger.  Table,  whereas  in  several 
Itineraries  (An*,  p.  131, Uier.  p.563)  and  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  16.  § 8)  it  is  called  Bassiana  (B curalava.) 
Ruins  of  the  place  are  still  existing  near  the  village 
of  Dobrincze.  [L.  S.] 

BAS  HAN  (B  curdy,  Batrayirit),  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  identical  with  Batanaea ; but  as  Baslian 
was  comprehended  in  the  country  called  Peraea  by 
Josephus,  — which  he  extends  from  Machaerus  to 
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Pella,  and  even  north  of  that — (for  he  reckcos 
Gadara  as  the  capital  of  Peraea,  B.  J.  iv.  7.  § 3), 
and  Peraea  is  distinguished  from  Batanaea  (An*, 
xvii.  13.  § 4,  B.J.  iii.  3.  § 5),  they  are  certainly 
distinct.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Amurites  at  the 
period  of  the  coming  in  of  the  children  of  larael, 
and  on  the  conquest  of  Og,  was  settled  by  the  half- 
tribe of  Manasseh.  (Numb.  xxi.  33 — 35,  xxxii. ; 
Dent.  iii.  1 — 17.)  It  extended  from  the  brook 
Jabbok  (Zurka)  to  Mount  Hennon  ( Gebel-esh - 
Sheikh),  and  was  divided  into  several  districts,  of 
which  we  have  particular  mention  of  “ the  country 
of  Argob — afterwards  named  from  its  conqueror 
“ Bashan-havoth-Jair"  (76.  v 13,  14),— and  Edrei, 
in  which  was  situated  the  royal  city  Astaroth. 
(Deut.  i.  4,  Josh.  xiii.  12,29—31.)  It  was  cele- 
brated for  the  excellency  of  its  pastures;  and  the 
sheep  and  oxen  of  Bashan  were  proverbial.  {Dent. 
xxxii.  14;  Psal.tx ii.  12;  Exek.  xxxix.  18;  Amos, 
iv.  1.)  For  its  civil  history  see  Pkraka.  [G.W.] 
BASI'LLA.  1.  (Basel,  or  Bdle),  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Bdle,  is  first  mentioned  by  Ammiamia 
Marecllinns  (xxx.  3),  who  speaks  of  a fortress, 
Robur,  being  built  near  Basiiia  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian  I.  A.D.  374.  After  the  ruin  of  Augusta 
Rauraeorum  (Angst),  Basiiia  became  a place  of 
importance,  and  in  the  Notitia  it  is  named  Civiias 
Basiliensium.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries 
or  the  Table. 

2.  This  name  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  be- 
tween Ihirocortorum  (Rheims),  and  Axuenna 
[Axuenna],  and  the  distance  is  marked  x.  from 
l>urocortomm  and  xiL  from  Axuenna  D’Anville 
(Notice)  makes  a guess  at  its  position.  [G.  L ] 

B AS  1'L  I A.  The  island  which  IMheas  called  A ta- 
lus, Timaeus  called  Basiiia  (Plin.  xxxvii.  7.  s.  11.) 
It  produced  amber.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Baltia 
of  Pytheas  was  the  Basiiia  of  Timaeus.  Zeuss  (p. 
270)  reasonably  suggests  that,  although  there  is  a 
confusion  in  the  geography  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily unravelled,  the  word  Basiiia  is  the  name  of 
the  present  island  Oesel.  [Baltia  and  Mrntono- 
mon.]  [R*  G.  L.j 

BA'SILIS  (BdaiXts,  BaaiKls  : Eth.  BoffiAivwr), 
a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  on  the 
Alpheius,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Arcadian 
king  Cypselus,  and  containing  a temple  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Demeter.  It  is  identified  by  Kiepert  in  his 
map  with  the  Cypsela  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (v. 
33).  There  are  a few  remains  of  Basiiia  near  Kf- 
parissia.  (Pans,  viil  30.  § 5;  Athen.  p.  609,  e.; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Leake,  Morea,  voL  ii.  p.  293;  Roes, 
Keisen  im  Peioponnes , vol.  i.  p.  89.)  [Cypbkla.] 
BASSAE.  [Pine;  alia.] 

BASSIANA.  [Basante.] 

BASTA,  a towu  of  Calabria,  described  by  Pliny 
(iii.  1 1.  a.  16)  as  situated  between  Hydruntom  and 
the  Iapygian  Promontory.  Its  name  is  still  re- 
tained by  the  little  village  of  Vaste  near  Poggiardo, 
about  10  miles  SW.  of  Otranto , and  19  from  the 
Capo  della  Lexica  (the  Iapygian  Promontory). 
Gala  too.  a local  topographer  of  the  1 6th  century, 
speaks  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  as  visible 
in  his  time ; while  without  the  walls  were  numerous 
sepulchres,  in  which  were  discovered  vases,  arms, 
and  other  objects  of  bronze,  as  well  as  an  inscription, 
curious  as  being  one  of  the  most  considerable  relics 
of  the  Meseapian  dialect.  (Galateo,  de  Situ  Iapy~ 
giae,  pp.  96, 97 ; Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  30, 31 ; Gruter, 
Inner,  pp.  145-5;  Mommsen,  Unter  ltalischen  Dia- 
lekU,  p.  52—56.) 
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The  Bastrrbixi  of  Pliny,  mentioned  by  him  | 
shortly  afterwards  among  the  “ Calabrorum  Mediter- 
ranei,”  most  certainly  be  the  inhabitants  of  Basta, 
though  the  ethnic  form  is  curious.  [K.  H.  B.] 
BASTARNAE  (Barrd/mu)  or  B ASTERN AE 
(Baariprat),  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Sar- 
matia  F.uropaea,  first  became  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  wars  with  Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of 
Macedonia,  to  the  latter  of  whom  they  furnished 
20.000  mercenaries.  Various  accounts  were  given  of 
their  origin;  but  they  were  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  the  German  race.  Their  first  settlements  in  Sar- 
matia  seem  to  hare  been  in  the  highlands  between 
the  T heist  and  March , whence  they  pressed  forward 
to  the  lower  Danube,  as  far  as  its  mouth,  where  a 
portion  of  the  people,  settling  in  the  island  of  Peuck, 
obtained  the  name  of  Peccbti.  They  also  extended 
to  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  where  they  made  pre- 
datory incursions  into  Thrace,  and  engaged  in  war 
with  the  governors  of  the  Roman  province  of  Mace- 
donia. They  were  driven  back  across  the  Danube 
by  M.  Crass  us,  in  b.  c.  30.  In  the  later  geographers 
we  find  them  settled  between  the  Tyras  (Dniester) 
and  Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  the  Peucini  remaining 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Other  tribes  of  them 
are  mentioned  under  the  names  of  A tin  on  i and  Si- 
dooes.  They  were  a wild  people,  remarkable  for 
their  stature  and  their  courage.  They  lived  entirely 
by  war;  and  carried  their  women  and  children  with 
them  on  waggons.  Their  main  force  was  their  ca- 
valry, supported  by  a light  infantry,  trained  to  keep 
up,  even  at  full  speed,  with  the  horsemen,  each  of 
whom  was  accompanied  by  one  of  these  foot-soldiers 
(• rapa€<XTTis ).  Their  government  was  regal.  ( Po- 
ly b.  xxvi.  9;  Strab.  ii.  pp.  93,  1 18,  vi.  pp.  291, 294, 
riL  p.  305.  et  seq.;  Scymn.  Fr.  50;  Memnon,  29; 
Appian,  JfitAr.  69,  71,  de  R eh.  Maced.  16  ; Dion 
Cass,  xxxiv.  17,  li.  23,  et  seq.;  Plat.  Aem.  Paul.  12; 
Liv.  xl.  5,  57,  et  seq.,  xliv.  26,  et  seq.;  Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  65,  Germ.  46  : Justin,  xxxii.  3 ; Plin.  iv.  12.  ». 
25 ; Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 1 9 ; and  many  other  passages  of 
ancient  writers;  Ukert,  Georg,  d.  Griech.  u.  Rom. 
toI.  iii.  pt.  2,  pp.  427,  428.)  [P.  S.] 

BASTETA'NI,  BASTITA'NI,  BASTU'U  (Bcur- 
‘nfrarol,  Bcurrnavoi,  Batnov\ot),  according  to 
Strabo,  were  a people  of  Hispania  Baetica,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  S.  coast,  from  Calpe  on  the  W.  to 
Bares  on  the  E.,  which  was  called  from  them  Bas- 
tetasla  (B<urn7Ta*'fa).  They  also  extended  inland, 
on  the  E.,  along  M.  Orospeda.  But  Ptolemy  dis- 
tinguishes the  Bastuli  from  the  Bastetani,  placing 
the  latter  E.  of  the  former,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
the  Orktaxi,  and  extending  the  Bastuli  W.  as  for 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis.  They  were  a mixed  race, 
partly  Iberian  and  portly  Phoenician,  and  hence 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  them  as  BaaroCXoi  ol  xaXovutvo l 
Ilotvoi,  and  Appian  calls  them  BAeurrofoirnctt 
( f/iep . 56).  (Strab.  iii  pp.  139,  155,  156,  162; 

Mela,  iii  1 ; Plin.  iii  1.  s.  3 ; Ptol.  ii.  4.  §§  6,  9: 
Ukert.rel.ii.pt  l,pp.308,309,315,406).  [P.S.] 
BA'STIA.  [Mkxtesa  Baotia.] 

BATA  (Bara),  a village  and  harbour  in  Sarmatia 
Adatica,  on  the  Euxine,  400  stadia  S.  of  Sinda,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Psychrus.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  496;  Pud.  v.  9.  § 8/>  [P.  S.] 

BATAXA.  [Ecbataxa.] 

BATAXAEA  (Bararaia),  a district  to  the  NE. 
of  Palestine,  situated  between  Gaulonitis  (which 
bounded  Galilee  on  the  east,  and  extended  from  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  •ources  of  the  Jordan)  and 
lumen  or  Aunuutis,  having  Tracbonitis  on  the 
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north.  (Reland,  Palaest.  p.  108.)  It  was  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Augustus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  § 1),  and  afterwards  compre- 
hended with  Ituraea  (or  Aulonitis)  and  Trachonitis, 
in  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  (xvii.  13.  § 4;  comp.  St. 
Luke , iii  1 ; Reland,  pp.  108,  202.)  It  is  reckoned 
to  Syria  hy  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 25).  [G.  W.] 

BATAVA  CASTRA  (Possum),  also  called  Bata- 
vinum  oppidnm,  a town  or  rather  a fort  in  Vinde- 
licia,  at  the  point  where  the  Aenus  flows  into  the 
Danube,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Boiodnrum.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  ninth  Bata- 
vian cohort  was  stationed  there.  (Eugipp.  Vit 
Sever.  22.  and  27;  Notit.  Imper.)  [L.  S.] 

BATA VI,  or  BATATI  (Barooof,  BotcUvw), 
for  the  Romans  seem  to  have  pronounced  the  name 
both  ways  (Juven.  viii.  51 ; Lucan,  i.  431),  a people 
who  are  firet  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  10). 
The  name  is  also  written  Vatavi  in  some  MSS.  of 
Caesar;  and  there  are  other  varieties  of  the  name. 
The  Batavi  were  a branch,  or  part  of  the  Chatti,  a 
German  people,  who  left  their  home  in  consequence 
of  domestic  broils,  and  occupied  an  island  in  the 
Rhine,  where  they  became  included  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  though  they  paid  the  Romans  no  taxes,  and 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  ground  by  the  Publicani ; 
they  were  only  used  as  soldiers.  (Tac.  Germ.  i.  29, 
Hist.  iv.  12.)  They  occupied  this  island  in  Caesar's 
time.  b.  c.  55,  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  they 
had  been  there.  The  Batavi  were  good  horsemen, 
and  were  employed  as  cavalry  by  the  Romans  in 
their  campaigns  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  Britain 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  12).  and  also  as  infantry  (Agric.  36). 
In  the  time  of  Vitcllius  (a.  d.  69)  Claudius  Civilis, 
a Batavian  chief,  who,  or  one  of  his  ancestors,  as 
we  may  infer  from  his  name,  had  obtained  the  title 
of  a Roman  citizen,  rose  in  arms  against  the  Romans. 
After  a desperate  struggle  he  was  defeated,  and  the 
Batavi  were  reduced  to  submission.  (Tac.  Hist  iv. 
12 — 37;  54 — 79,  v.  14 — 26.)  But  as  we  learn 
from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  already  cited  (Germ.  29), 
they  remained  free  from  the  visits  of  the  Roman  tax- 
gatherer;  and  they  had  the  sounding  title  of  brothers 
and  friends  of  the  Roman  people.  Batavian  cavalry 
are  mentioned  as  employed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
and  they  swam  the  Danube  in  full  armour  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixix.  9 ; and  note  in  the  edition  of  Reimarus, 
p.  1482).  During  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain, 
Batavi  were  often  stationed  in  the  island. 

The  Batavi  were  employed  in  the  Roman  armies 
as  late  os  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera;  and  they  are  mentioned  on  one 
occasion  as  being  in  garrison  at  Sirmium  in  Pan- 
nonia.  (Zosim.  iii.  35.) 

The  Batavi  were  men  of  large  size  (Tac.  Hist 
iv.  14,  v.  18),  with  light  or  red  hair  (Martial,  xiv. 
176;  Auricomus  Batavus,  SiL  iii.  608). 

The  Batavi  were  included  within  the  limits  of 
Gallia,  as  Gallia  is  defined  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  10), 
who  makes  the  Rhine  its  eastern  boundary  from  its 
source  in  the  Alps  to  its  outlet  in  the  Ocean.  The 
names  of  the  places  within  the  limits  of  their  settle- 
ment appear  to  show  that  this  country  was  originally 
Gallic.  The  Batavi  occupied  an  island  (Insula  Bn- 
tavorum,  Caesar,  B.  0.  iv.  10).  Caesar  was  in- 
formed, for  he  only  knew  it  by  hearsay,  that  the 
Mosa  received  a hranch  from  the  Rhine;  this  branch 
was  calk'd  Vahalis,  or  Varalus,  according  to  some 
of  Lite  best  MSS.  of  Caesar,  now  the  Wool.  The 
meaning  of  the  )>a&sage  of  Caesar,  in  which  he 
describes  the  “ Insula  Batavorum,"  appears  to  be 
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that  the  bland  of  the  Batavi  was  formed  by  the 
Waal , or  the  branch  from  the  Rhine,  the  Mosa,  and 
the  main  stream  of  the  Rhine,  so  that  the  Ocean 
would  bound  the  bland  on  the  west;  but  thb  b not 
what  he  says,  according  to  some  teat*  (see  Schnei- 
der’s Caesar,  iv.  p.  326).  Tacitus  {Atm.  ii.  6)  de- 
scribes the  Rhine  os  dividing  into  two  streams  at 
the  point  where  the  Batavian  territory  begins  (apud 
principium  agri  Batavi),  and  continuing  it*  rapid 
course,  under  the  same  name,  to  the  Ocean.  The 
stream  on  the  Gallic  side,  which  is  wider  and  less 
rapid,  receive*  from  the  natives  the  name  Vahalis, 
which  name  b soon  changed  to  that  of  Musa,  by 
the  outlet  of  which  river  it  enters  the  same 
Ocean  as  the  Rhine  — We  may  infer  from  this 
passage  that  Tacitus  conceived  the  bland  as 
formed  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Rhine,  by  the 
other  branch  called  the  Vahalb,  which  flows  into  the 
Mosa,  by  the  course  of  the  Moaa  to  the  sea,  after  it 
had  received  the  Vahalis,  and  by  the  Ocean  on  the 
west.  And  the  interpretation,  which  is  the  true 
meaning  of  his  words,  is  confirmed  by  another 
passage  ( Hist.  iv.  12),  in  which  he  says  that  the 
Ocean  was  the  western  boundary  of  the  bland 
(a  froqte).  Pliny  (iv.  15)  makes  the  Iusula  Bata- 
vorum  nearly  100  M.  P,  in  length,  which  is  about 
the  distance  from  the  fort  of  Schenlcenschanz,  where 
the  first  separation  of  the  Rhine  takes  place,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Maas.  This  fort  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a fort  named  Herbpick,  which  place,  as  wc 
learn  from  a writer  of  the  ninth  century,  was  at  that 
time  the  point  of  separation  of  the  Rhine  and  Waal, 
which  are  described  as  surrounding  the  “ Provincia 
Bataa.”  (Walckenaer,  Geog.  &i\,  vol.  i.  p.  423.) 
The  result  of  all  these  authorities  appears  to  be  that 
the  island  was  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  northern  branch  of  which  enters  the  sea 
at  Katwyck,  a few  miles  north  of  Leyden,  by  the 
Waal,  and  the  course  of  the  Maas  after  it  has  re- 
ceived  the  Waa),  and  by  the  sea.  The  Waal  seems 
to  have  undergone  considerable  changes,  and  the 
place  of  its  junction  with  the  Maas  may  have  varied. 
Walckenaer,  following  Oudendorp’s  text,  endeavours 
to  explain  the  passage  in  Caesar,  who,  according  to 
that  text,  says  that  the  “ Musa  ....  having  received 
a portion  of  the  Rhine,  which  b called  Vahalb,  and 
makes  the  Insula  Batavorum,  flows  into  the  Ocean, 
and  it  is  not  further  from  the  Ocean  than  lxxx. 
M.  P.,  that  it  passes  into  the  Rhenus.”  But  Walcke- 
naer's  attempt  is  a failure,  and  he  helps  it  out  by 
slightly  altering  Oudendorp's  text,  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  follow.  Though  Caesar’s  text  b uncertain, 
it  is  hardly  uncertain  what  he  means  to  say. 

The  first  writer  who  calls  this  bland  Batavia  b 
Zosimus  (iii.  6),  and  he  says  that  in  the  time  of 
Constantius  (a.  d.  358),  thb  bland,  which  was 
once  Roman,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Salii,  who 
were  Pranks.  Batavia  was  no  doubt  the  genuine 
name,  which  is  preserved  in  Bettmee,  the  name  of  a 
district  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Waal.  The  Cannincfatcs,  or  Can  rum-fates  (Plin. 
iv.  15;  Tac.  Ilist.  iv.  15),  a people  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Batavi,  also  occupied  the  bland,  and  as 
the  Batavi  seem  to  have  been  in  the  eastern  pari,  it 
b supposed  that  the  Cannincfatcs  occupied  the 
western  part.  The  Canninefatee  were  subdued  by 
Tiberius  in  tire  reign  of  Augustus.  (Veil.  Pat,  ii. 
105.)  The  chief  place  was  Lugdunum  ( Leyden ). 
Thb  name,  Lugdunum,  b Celtic  as  well  as  Ba- 
tavodurum,  the  other  chief  town  of  the  bland, 
which  confirms  the  supposition  that  the  Celtic  nation 
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originally  extended  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  and 
lower  course  of  the  Rhine;  and  Tacitus  (Hist 
ir.  12)  state*  this  distinctly.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
(Tac.  Ann.  x.  20)  the  Roman  commander  Corbulo, 
who  was  in  the  bland,  employed  hb  soldier*  who 
had  nothing  to  do,  in  digging  a canal  to  unite  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maas.  It  was  23  M.  P.  in  length, 
or  170  stadia  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (lx.  30). 
It  ran  from  Lugdunum  past  Delft  to  the  Maas 
below  Rotterdam , and  entered  the  Maas  at  or  near 
Ylaandingen.  A Roman  road  ran  from  Isyde a 
through  Trajectum  (Utrecht)  to  Burginatio,  ap- 
parently a word  that  contains  the  Teutonic  dement, 
burg ; and  the  site  of  Burginatio  seems  to  be  that  of 
Sclienken-M'hanz.  [G.  L.] 

BATAVODU'RUM,  a place  on  the  Rhine  (Tac. 
Hist  v.  20),  where  the  Romans  had  a legion,  the 
Sccunda,  during  the  war  with  Civilb.  The  name 
Batavo-dur,  um  means  a Batavian  place  on  a 
stream.  The  site  is  generally  supposed  to  be  what 
was  called  Dorestade  in  the  middle  ages,  and  now 
Wgck-te-  Ihtrstede,  which  is  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Leek  and  the  Kromme  Rhgn,  a position  which  b 
consistent  with  the  attempt  of  the  German  auxiliaries 
of  Civilb  to  destroy  a bridge  at  Batarodurum,  if  we 
suppose  that  they  came  from  the  German  or  north 
side  of  the  Rhine  to  attack  the  place.  Some  geo- 
graphers fix  Batavodurum  at  Noviomagus,  generally 
supposed  to  be  Nymegcn,'  in  favour  of  which  some- 
thing may  he  said.  [G.  L.] 

BATAVO  RUM  INSULA.  [Batavi.J 
BATAVO'RUM  O'PPIDUM,  is  mentioned  in 
Tacitus  (Hist.  r.  19),  as  it  stands  in  most  texts. 
Civilb,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Vetera, 
and  not  being  able  to  defend  the  “ Batavorum  Op- 
pidutn  ” retreated  into  the  Batavorum  Ia-mla.  If 
Xgmegen  were  Batavodurum,  the  Batavorum  Op- 
pidum  and  Batavodurum  might  be  the  same  place. 
If  we  read  in  Tacitus  (Hist  v.  19)  “ Oppida  Bata- 
vorum,”  as  one  MS.  at  least  has,  there  most  have 
been  Batavian  towns  out  of  the  Insula  as  well  as 
in  it ; and  this  may  be  so,  as  Lipsius  contend*,  and 
cite*  in  support  of  hb  opinion  Tacitus  (Hut  ir.  12). 
Hatenburg.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  and 
nearly  due  west  of  X gnu  gen,  will  auit  very  well  the 
position  of  the  Oppidum  Batavorum,  so  far  as  the 
events  mentioned  in  Tacitus  show ; and  in  thb  case 
also  wc  have  a Batavian  town  which  b not  within 
the  Insula.  [G.  L.J 

BATH  I XUS,  a river  of  Dalmatia  in  lllyricum, 
the  situation  of  which  b unknown.  (Veil.  Pat.ii.  1 14.) 

BATHOS  (B ddoi),  a place  of  Arcadia  in  the  dis- 
trict Parrhusria,  between  Trapezus  and  Basilb.  Near 
to  a neighbouring  fountain  called  Olympias  fire  was 
seen  to  issue  from  the  ground.  In  the  ravine,  which 
Pausanias  indicates  by  the  name  bathos,  the  earth 
burnt  for  several  years  about  30  or  40  years  ago,  but 
without  any  flames.  (Pans.  viii.  29.  § 1 ; Boas, 
Reisen  im  Pdoponnts,  vol.  i.  p.  90.) 

BATHY'NIAS  (Bo tfmat),  a river  in  Thrace, 
emptying  itself  into  the  Propontis  not  far  from 
Byzantium.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 6.) 
This  river  b probably  the  same  as  the  one  called 
Bnthyrsus  by  Theophanes  (vol.  v.  p.  340,  ed.  Bonn), 
and  Bithyas  by  Appian  (Mithrid.  1).  [L.  S.] 

PATHYS  (Ba0vs),  a small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  75  stadia  north  of  the  A cam  job  (Ait 
p.  7),  and  of  course  between  that  river  and  the 
Phasb.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  (ri.  4), 
who  place*  only  one  stream  between  it  and  the 
Phasb.  [G.  L.] 
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BATHYS  PORTUS.  [Ams.] 

BATIAE  (BoTioi),  a town  of  Thesprotia  in 
Epeiras,  mentioned  along  with  Elateia,  and  situated 
m the  interior  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pandosia. 
(St rah.  vii.  p.  324 : Theopomp.  ap.  Harpocrat.  $.  r. 
’EAdrewi ; I.eake.  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  74.) 

BATIA'NA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in 
the  Table  between  Acunnm  (Ancone)  and  Valentia 
( Valence).  It  appears  in  the  geographer  of  Ravenna, 
under  the  name  Vatiana.  D’Anville  fixes  the  posi- 
tion at  Bi rix,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhone;  but 
Walckenaer  (Gtog.  be,  Tol.iL  p 204)  places  it 
opposite  to  Baix,  at  a place  named  Bancs,  which  is 
the  same  name  as  the  Vancianis  of  the  Jerusalem 
I tin.  Probably  there  was  a road  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  between  Valentia  and  Acunum.  [G.  L.] 

BAT  TNI  (Bareiroi),  a German  tribe,  which 
Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  § 20)  places  between  Mount  Sudeta 
and  Asciburgius.  Some  believe  the  Batini  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Butones,  who.  together  with 
other  tribes,  were  subdued  by  Maroboduus.  (Strab. 
viL  p.  290,  where  however  Cramer  reads  roinwvts.') 
Moiern  writers  connect  the  names  Budissin  or 
Bu<iia  with  the  ancient  ButinL  (See  Kruse,  Bu- 
darr/ls,  p.  1 13.)  [L.  S.] 

BATINUS,  a river  of  Picenum,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  13.  a.  18),  who  places  it  between  the 
V oman as  (Vomano),  and  the  Tmentus  (Pronto). 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  river  now 
caJkd  the  Tordmo,  which  flows  by  Terumo  (In- 
tmmna),  and  enters  the  Adriatic  near  Giulia 
JVWa.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BATNAE  (Bctrrai:  Eth.  Botvoioj).  1.  A town 
of  Osroeoe.  This  name  of  Syriac  origin  is  found  in 
the  Arabic,  and  means  a place  in  a valley  where 
waters  meet.  (Mil man,  note  on  Gibbons  Uecl.  and 
Rail,  voL  iv.  p.  144;  St-  Martin,  note  on  Le,  Beau, 
▼oL  iiu  p.  56.)  According  to  Amm.  Marcell  inns 
(xi».  3.  § 3)  it  was  a municipal  town  in  the  district 
of  Anthemusia,  built  by  the  Macedonians  at  a little 
distance  from  the  Euphrates.  Many  opulent  traders 
resided  here,  and  during  the  month  of  September  a 
large  fair  was  held,  which  was  attended  by  mer- 
chants from  India  and  China.  Dion  Cassius  men- 
tion* that  Trajan,  after  his  capture  of  Batnae  and 
XL-ribis,  assumed  the  name  of  Parthicus.  At  Batnae 
it  is  recorded  that  the  emperor  Julian  met  with  one 
of  those  disastrous  presages  which  had  so  much 
inflarart  upon  him.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  2.)  Zo- 
aarnos  (iii.  12)  merely  mentions  his  march  from  it 
to  Carrhae.  Procopius  ( B . P.  iL  12)  describes  it 
as  a small  and  unimportant  town  at  about  a day's 
Journey  from  Edessa,  which  was  easily  taken  by 
C bournes.  Justinian  afterwards  fortified  it,  and  it 
became  a place  of  Mime  consideration.  (Procop.  1H 
A etiif.  xii.  8.)  Tbe  Syrian  Christians  called  this 
city  Barna  Sorugi,  or  Batna  in  Sarugo.  (Assemanni. 
liihl L Orient  vol.  L p.  285.)  Afterwards  the  name 
of  Batnae  «eems  to  have  given  way  to  that  of  Sanig ; 
and  under  that  title  its  later  history  is  fully  given 
in  Aasemann  ( Bibliotheca  Orimtalis ).  In  the  Peu- 
tinger  Tables  it  appears  under  the  name  of  Batnis, 
between  Thiar  (Deoera)  and  Ch arris  (Carrhae),  and 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  places  it  at  10  M.  P.  from 
Ivies*;  the  unintelligible  affix  of  “ Mari  ” to  the  ! 
name  being,  according  to  WesseUng,  an  abbreviation 
of  “ Muniripiom.”  This  place  is  mentioned  also 
by  Hie  me  lea.  Colonel  Chesney  speaks  of  remains 
of  this  dtr , and  describes  two  colossal  unfinished 
Iwm  at  \ ulan  Tdgh.  about  8 miles  S.  of  Batnae,  as  of 
f«-a far'intavU.  (£Tped.  Euphnt.  rol  i.  j,  1U.) 
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The  ruins  of  which  Lord  Pollington  ( Journal 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  451)  speaks  as  being  on  the 
road  from  Edessa  to  Bir,  are  conjectured  by  Ritter 
to  belong  to  this  place.  ( Erdhmdc , vol.  xi.  p. 

282.) 

2.  A village  of  Syria,  which  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  the  city  of  the  same  name  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates;  according  to  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  it  was  situated  between  Beroea  and  Hiera- 
polis,  54  M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  21  M.  P.,  or, 
according  to  the  Pentinger  Tables,  18  M.  P.  frum 
the  latter.  It  is  to  this  place  that  the  well-known 
description  of  Julian,  Baptfopucbr  vvo^a  tovto, 
plor  itrrlr  'EAArjpiird*  ( Epist . 27),  applies.  The 
emperor  describee  it  as  situated  in  a grove  of  cy- 
presses, and  prefers  it  to  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus. 
Ab  tilled  A ( Tab.  Syr.  p.  192)  speaks  of  it  in  a man- 
ner to  justify  these  praises.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BATRASABBES  (or  Batrasavcs),  a town  of  the 
Omani  (now  Oman ) in  Arabia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  ami  near  to  Cape  Mussendom  (Plin. 
vi.  28.  s.  32),  identical  in  situation  with  the  Black 
Mountains  and  Cape  of  Asabi,  and  still  marked  by  a 
town  and  district  named  Sabee.  close  to  C.  Mussen- 
dom. (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.)  [G.  V.] 
BATULUM,  a town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by 
Virgil  (Aen.  viL  739)  in  conjunction  with  Rufrae 
and  Celenna;  and  by  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  566), 
who  associates  it  with  Mucrac  And  Roviannm.  The 
latter  author  clearly  regards  it  as  a Samnite  city; 
but  Virgil  seems  to  be  enumerating  only  places 
which  adjoined  the  Campanian  plain,  and  Servius 
in  his  note  on  the  passage  calls  both  Rufrae  and 
Batulum  “ castella  Campaniae,  a Samnitibos  con- 
dita.”  The  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
author,  and  its  site  is  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 
BAUDOBRICA  is  placed  in  the  Table,  where 
it  is  named  Bontobrice,  above  Confluentes  ( Coblenz') 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Mosel.  The 
Kotitia  places  it  between  Coblenz  and  Bingen.  It 
is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  tinder  the 
name  of  Baudobrica;  but  it  is  erroneously  placed 
between  Antunnacum  (Andemach)  and  Bonn.  The 
distances  in  the  Table  and  the  column  of  Ton  gem, 
where  it  is  named  Bondobrica,  fix  the  site  at  Bop- 
pnrt,  which  is  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween Oberwtsel  and  Coblenz,  The  name  Boppart 
is  the  same  as  the  name  Bobardia,  which  occurs  in 
mediaeval  documents.  [G.  L.] 

BAULI  (Boi/Aot),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, between  Boise  and  Cape  Misenum.  It  was 
merely  an  obscure  village  before  it  became,  in  com- 
mon with  tho  neighbouring  Baiae,  a place  of  resort 
for  wealthy  Romans;  but  late  writers  absurdly  de- 
f rived  its  name  from  Boaulia  (BoauAta),  and  pre- 
tended that  Hercules  stabled  his  oxen  there;  whence 
Silius  Italicus  calls  it  “ Here  a lei  Bauli."  (xii.  156  ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  vL  107;  Symmach.  Ep.  i.  1.)  The 
orator  Hortensiua  had  a villa  here  with  some  re- 
markable fish-ponds,  which  were  the  wonder  of  his 
I contemporaries ; they  afterwards  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Antonia,  the  wrifo  of  Drusus.  (Varr. 
It.  R.  iii.  17 ; Plin.  ix.  55.  s.  81.)  It  is  in  this 
villa  that  Cicero  lays  the  scene  of  his  supposed  dia- 
i logae  with  Catulus  and  Lucullus,  which  forms  the 
second  book  of  the  Academics.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  3, 
40.)  Nero  afterwards  had  a villa  here,  where 
Agrippina  landed,  and  was  received  by  him  just  be- 
fore lie  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Dion  Cas- 
i sius  represents  it  as  the  actual  scene  of  her  murder, 
but,  fn>tn  the  more  detailed  narrative  of  Tacitus,  it 
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appears  that  slie  proceeded  from  thence  to  Raise, 
arid  there  embarked  with  the  view  of  returning  to 
Bauli;  and  when  the  attempt  to  drown  her  on  the 
passage  failed,  took  refuge  in  her  own  villa  near  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  where  she  was  soon  after  assassinated. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  4 — 9;  Suet.  Her.  34;  Dion  Cass, 
lxi.  13;  Mart.  iv.  63.)  We  learn  from  a letter  of 
Symraachua  that  Bauli  had  lost  nothing  of  its  plea- 
santness, and  was  still  occupied  by  numerous  villas, 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodoeius ; but  we  have  no 
subsequent  account  of  it.  The  modem  village  of 
Bacolo  stands  on  a ridge  of  hill  at  some  height  above 
the  sea,  but  it  is  evident,  both  from  the  expression 
of  Silius  Italicus,  “ ipso  in  litore  " (/.  c.),  and  from 
the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  that  the  ancient  Bauli  was 
close  to  the  sea  shore;  the  range  of  villas  probably 
joining  those  of  Baiae,  so  that  the  two  names  are 
not  (infrequently  interchanged.  There  still  exist  on 
the  shore  extensive  ruins  and  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  have  every  appearance  of  having 
belonged  to  the  palace-like  villas  in  question.  Ad- 
joining these  are  a number  of  artificial  grottoes  or 
galleries,  commonly  called  Le  Cento  Camerelle, 
opening  out  to  the  sea;  the  precise  object  of  which 
is  unknown,  but  which  were  doubtless  connected 
with  some  of  the  villas  here.  On  the  hill  above  is 
an  immense  subterranean  and  vaulted  edifice,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a reservoir  for  water;  probably 
designed  for  the  supply  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  now  extant, 
and  is  commonly  called  La  Piscina  MirabUe.  (Eu- 
stace’s Class.  Tour,  voL  ii.  p.  417;  Romanelli,  vol. 
iii.  p.  510.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BAUTAE  is  placed  in  the  Antoniue  Itin.,  on  a 
road  from  Da  fantasia  (Moutiers  en  Tarentaise)  to 
Geneva.  D'Anville  fixes  Bautae  at  Vieux  Annecy, 
a little  distance  north  of  the  town  of  Annecy  in 
Savoy.  [ti.  L.] 

BAUTES,  BAUTIS,  or  BAUTISUS  (Boutt,*, 
bairn  a os ; Hoang -ho  or  Yellow  Hirer),  one  of  the 
two  chief  rivers  of  Srrica,  rising,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy. from  three  sources,  one  in  the  Casii  M.,  another 
in  the  Ottocorras  M.,  and  a third  in  the  Emodi  M. ; 
and  flowing  into  the  country  of  the  Sinac.  (Ptol.  vi. 
16.  § 3;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  The  three  sources 
of  Ptolemy  have  not  been  identified  with  any  cer- 
tainty. [P.  S.] 

BAUZANUM  ( Bolzen ),  a town  in  llhaetia. 
(Paul.  Dine.  v.  36.) 

BAVO  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30),  or  BOA  (Cod. 

Theod.  16.  tit.  5.  s.  53 ; also  Boae,  Amm.  Marc, 

xxii.  3;  Boia,  Ant.  Itin.  p.  523,  Wess, : Bud),  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  in  lllyricum,  used 
as  a place  of  banishment  under  the  emperors. 

BAZl'RA  (tA  Bd(tpa)  or  BEZl'KA,  a fort  of  the 
Assaceni,  at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Paropamisos,  taken 
by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India.  (Arrian, 
A nab.  iv.  27,  28 ; Curt  viii.  10.  § 2.)  It  is  usually 
identified  with  Bajore  or  Bishore , NW.  of  Peshawer; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  true 
site.  [P.  S.] 

BAZ1UM  ( Ba{ioy  Sxpov,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 8),  a pro 
montory  which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  Foul 
Bay  (Sinus  Immundus),  and  appears  to  be  the 
modem  Has  el  Naschef  It  was  in  lat.  24°  5'  N., 
in  the  Regio  Troglodytica,  and  was  the  northernmost 
projection  of  Aethiopia  Proper  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.j 

BEA'TIA  (/nscr.),  B I ATI  A (Bia-rio,  Ptol  ii.  6. 
§ 9).  or  VIA'TIA  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  a city  of  the  Ore- 
Uni  in  Hisjauia  Tarraconea-ds,  on  the  frontier  of  Bao- 
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| tica;  now  Bneta , on  the  upper  Guadalquivir.  (Florez, 
vii.  p.  97 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pL  1.  p.  408.)  [P.  S.J 

BE'BII  MONTES.  [Illtricum.] 

BEBRY'CES  (B«€pu*«f,  their  country  B«- 
bpvitla).  1.  A nation  on  the  Pontus  in  Asia. 
Stephanas  (a.  v.  Bwmuoi)  also  mentions  the  Bys- 
naei  as  a tribe  of  Bebryces.  Strabo  (p.  295) 
supposes  the  Bebryces  to  have  been  of  Thracian 
stock,  and  that  their  first  place  of  settlement  in  Asia 
was  Mysia.  Diutiysius  Periegetea  (805;  and  see 
the  commentary  of  Eustathius)  places  the  Bebryces 
where  the  river  Cius  enters  the  Propontis,  that  is, 
about  the  Gulf  of  Cius.  Eratosthenes  (Plin.  v.  30) 
enumerates  the  Bebryces  among  the  Asiatic  nations 
that  hail  perished.  In  fact,  the  Bebryces  l*k>ng  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  history.  [G.  L.] 

2.  An  Iberian  people,  regarded  as  aboriginal, 
dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  were 
wild  and  uncivilized,  and  subsisted  on  the  produce 
of  their  flocks  and  herds.  (Avien.  Or.  MariL  485; 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  420 — 443,  xv.  494 ; Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr. 
516,  1305;  Zonar.  viii.  2 1 ; Humboldt,  die  Urbe- 
tcohner  Hispaniens,  p.  94.)  [P.  S.] 

BECHE1RES  (B^x«9>«j  B^x«*P°*)»  a barbarous 
tribe  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  (Apoll.  Khod.  ii. 
396,  1246;  Dionys.  Perieg.  765),  mentiuned  with 
the  Mac  rones,  and  as  east  of  the  Mar  rones.  Scylax, 
following  the  coast  from  east  to  west,  names  the 
Recheires,  and  then  the  Macrocephali,  su ppot-ed  by 
Cramer  to  be  the  Macrones;  but  Pliny  (vi.  3)  dis- 
tinguishes the  Macrones  and  Macrocephali.  Pliny’s 
enumeration  of  names  often  rather  confuses  tiu&n 
helps  us;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  he  places 
the  Becheires.  But  we  might  infer  from  Pliny  and 
Mela  (i.  19)  that  they  were  west  of  Trapezus,  and 
east  of  the  Thermodon.  [G.  L.j 

BE  DA,  a position  placed  on  the  road  between 
Augusta  Trevirorura(  Trier)  and  Cologne,  12  Gallic 
leagues  from  Trier.  It  appears  to  be  a place  called 
Bidburg.  The  name  Pag  us  Bedensis  occurs  in  the 
notice  of  the  division  made  a.d.  870  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Lothaire  between  his  brothers  Louis  the  Ger- 
man and  Charles  the  Bald.  [G.  L.  j 

BEDA1UM  or  BIDA1UM  (Bd&urov).  a town  in 
Noricum.  (Ptol.  ii.  14.  § 3;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  236, 
257.  258;  Tab.  Peuting.)  Modern  geographers 
identify  it  with  Bamburg  or  with  Burgkausen  near 
the  point  where  the  Salzach  flows  into  the  Danube. 
(Comp.  Orelli,  InscripL  No.  1694,  where  a god 
Bedaios  is  mentioned,  who  was  probably  worshipped 
at  Bedaium.)  [L.  S.] 

BEDRIACUM  or  BEBRJACUM  (the  orthography 
of  the  name  is  very  uncertain,  but  the  best  of 
Tacitus  give  the  first  form : BnSpieucdr,  Joseph.  ; 
Brjrptajcdy,  Plut:  Eth.  Bedriacensis).  a village  or 
small  town  (vicus)  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  be- 
tween Verona  and  Cremona.  Though  in  itself  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  not  mentioned  by  any  vS 
the  ancient  geographers,  it  was  celebrated  as  tlio 
scene  of  two  important  and  decisive  battles,  the  first 
in  a.  D.  69,  between  the  generals  of  Vitellius,  Cae- 
cina  and  Fabius  Valens,  and  those  of  Otho ; which 
ended  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  former:  tbo 
second,  only  a few  mouths  later,  in  which  the  Vi— 
tellian  generab  were  defeated  in  their  turn  by 
Antonios  Primus,  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian.  But 
the  former  battle,  from  its  being  immediately  fal- 
lowed by  the  death  of  Otho,  obtained  the  greatest, 
note,  and  is  generally  meant  when  the  * pugrva, 
Bcdriacensis " is  mentioned.  Neither  of  the  two 
actions  was,  however,  in  fact,  fought  at,  or  dose  to. 
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Bedriacum,  bat  on  the  road  from  thence  to  Cremona, 
and  considerably  nearer  to  the  latter  city : the  as- 
tailing  army  having,  in  both  instances,  advanced 
from  Bednacnm.  (Tac.  Hitt  ii.  23,  39—  44,  49, 
iii.  15,  20—25,  27;  Pint.  Otho , 8,  11—13;  Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  iv.  9.  § 9 ; Suet.  Oth.  9 ; Eutrop.  vii. 
1 7 ; Viet.  Epit.  7 ; Juv.  ii  106,  and  Schol.  ad  loc .) 
The  position  of  Bedriacom  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  From  the  detailed  narrative  of 
Tacitus  we  learn  that  it  was  on  the  high  road  from 
Verona  to  Cremona ; while  the  Tabula  places  Be- 
lariaco  (evidently  a mere  corruption  of  Bebriaco) 
on  the  road  from  Cremona  to  Mantua,  at  the  distance 
of  22  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  This  distance 
coincides  exactly  with  a point  on  the  modem  road 
from  Cremona  to  Mantua,  about  2 miles  E.  of 
S.  Lorenzo  Guazzoi te,  the  same  distance  NW.  of 
Bozzolo,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Calvatone , from 
whence  a perfectly  direct  line  of  road  (now  aban- 
doned, but  probably  that  of  the  Roman  rood)  leads 
by  Goito  to  Verona.  If  this  position  be  correct 
Bedriacum  was  situated  just  at  the  point  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  roods  from  Cremona,  one  of  which 
appears  from  Tacitus  (But  iii.  21)  to  have  been 
called  the  Via  Posttunia.  Cluverius  placed  Be- 
driaemn  at  Canneto,  a small  town  on  the  Oglio 
(Ollius)  a few  miles  NW.  of  the  place  just  suggested : 
Mannert  fixes  it  at  5.  Lorenzo  Guazzone : D’Anvillc 
at  CividaU,  a boat  3 miles  S.  of  Bozzolo ; but  this 
is  probably  too  near  the  Padns.  The  precise  position 
must  depend  upon  the  coarse  of  the  Roman  road, 
which  has  not  been  correctly  traced.  We  learn  from 
Tacitus  that,  like  the  modem  high  roods  through 
this  fiat  and  low  country,  it  was  carried  along  an 
elevated  causeway,  or  agger ; both  sides  being  oc- 
cupied with  low  and  marshy  meadows,  intersected 
with  ditches,  or  entangled  with  vines  trained  across 
from  tree  to  tree.  (Cluver.  Ital.  pp.  259 — 262 ; 
Mannert,  J (alien,  vol.  L p.  153;  D’Anville,  Geogr. 
Anc.  p.  48.)  [E.H.B.] 

BEDU'NLA,  BEDUNENSES.  [Astures.] 
BEER  (Bnpd),  mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture 
(Judge*,  ix.  2 1 ).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome  in  the  great  plain,  ten  miles  north  of  Eleuthe- 
ropolis  ( BeitJtbrin ),  and  a deserted  village  named  el- 
Birth.  situated  near  the  site  of  Bcth-Shemesh,  serves 
to  confirm  their  notice.  It  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  following,  though  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  above-cited  authors.  [G.W.] 
BEEROTH  (Bnp«6),  the  plural  form  of  Beer, 
signifies  Well*.  It  b placed  by  Eusebius  at  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road 
to  Nicopolb,  or  Emma  us  (now  'A  minus).  But 

St.  Jeromes  version  of  the  Onomasticon  places  it  on 
the  road  to  Neapolis  (Nablus')  at  the  same  distance 
from  Jerusalem.  This  would  correspond  very  nearly 
with  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  el-Bireh, 
which  is  about  three  hours,  i.  e.  eight  or  nine  miles, 
north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  high  road  to  hablus. 
*•  Many  large  stones,  and  various  substructions 
testify  to  the  antiquity  of  the  site”  (Robinson.  Bib. 
Re*.  voLii.  p.  130),  and  there  are  remains  of  two 
large  reserv«r»,  formerly  fed  by  a copious  fountain, 
to  which  the  city  probably  owed  its  name.  It  was 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  ix.  17, 
xviii.  25;  Reland,  Palacst.  pp  484,618.)  [G.W.] 
BEERSHEBA  (B»?poo*«i).  “ The  Well  of  the 
Oath;"  so  named  from  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  (Gets.  xxi.  25,  Ac.),  and  afterwards  the 
site  of  a city,  situated  in  that  part  of  Judah,  which 
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was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  28, 
xix.  2.)  It  is  proverbial  os  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  Land  of  Israel,  and  was  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  a very  extensive  village  twenty 
miles  south  of  Hebron.  It  was  then  occupied  by  a 
Roman  garrison.  Its  name  is  still  preserved,  and 
the  site  b marked  by  two  fine  ancient  wells,  and 
extensive  mins.  (Reland,  s.  r.;  Robinson,  Bib.  Re*. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  301 — 303.)  It  b 12  hours,  or  more  than 
30  Roman  miles,  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Hebron.  [G.  W.J 

BEGORRl'TIS  LACUS,  mentioned  only  by  Livy 
(xlii.  53),  was  situated  in  Eordaea  in  Macedonia, 
and  probably  derived  its  name  from  a town  Begorra. 
Leake  supposes  Begorra  to  have  been  situated  at 
Kaliari,  and  the  Begorritis  Lac  us  to  be  the  small 
lake  of  Kitrtni.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  iii. 
pp.  289,316.) 

BELBINA  (BeAfiiva : Eth.  B«Affiidr»}j,  Her., 
more  correctly  BeAfcrtfnjj,  Steph.  B.:  St.  George /t 
a small  bland,  very  lofty  and  difficult  of  access 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  about 
10  miles  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium.  Although 
nearer  Attica  than  the  Peloponnesus,  it  was  reckoned 
to  belong  to  the  latter.  Hence,  it  was  doubtless 
inhabited  by  Dorians,  and  was  probably  a colony 
from  Belem ina  (also  written  Belmina  and  Belbina), 
a town  on  the  confines  of  Laconia  and  Arcadia. 
[Bklemijja.]  Themis toclea  quotes  the  name  of 

thb  bland  as  one  of  the  most  insignificant  spots  in 
Hellas.  (Herod,  viii.  125.)  The  bland  was  inhabited 
in  antiquity.  On  all  the  slopes  of  the  hills  there 
are  traces  of  the  ancient  terraces ; and  on  one  of  tho 
summits  are  remains  of  the  ancient  town.  But  nei- 
ther inscriptions  nor  coins  have  yet  been  found  on 
the  bland.  (Scylax,  p.  20  ; Strab.  viii.  p.  375,  ix. 
p.  398;  Steph.  B.  *.  c. ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19 ; Ross, 
Beuen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 

BELKA,  a place  which  b mentioned  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.,  between  Gonabum,  Orleans,  and  Brivo- 
duruin  (Briare).  Its  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 
BELEMl'NA,  BELMI  NA,  or  BELBPNA  (B«- 
\tptva,  BtA/uva,  B«A6iVa:  Eth.  B«A£u^tijj,  Steph. 
B-),  a town  in  the  NW.frontierof  Laconia,  the  territory 
of  which  was  called  Belminatb.  (BcApjnmf,  Polyb. 
ii.  54;  Strab.  viii.  p.  343.)  It  was  originally  an 
Arcadian  town,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  an  early  period,  and  annexed  to  their 
territory;  although  Pausanias  does  not  believe  this 
statement.  (Paus.  viii.  35.  § 4.)  After  the  battle 
of  Lcuctra  Belbina  was  restored  to  Arcadia;  most 
of  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  newly  founded 
city  of  Megalopolb;  and  the  place  continued  to  be  a 
dependency  of  the  latter  city.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  § 4; 
Pint  CUom.  4;  Polyb.  ii.  54.)  In  the  wars  of  tho 
Achaean  league,  the  Belminatb  was  a constant 
source  of  contention  between  the  Spartans  and 
Achaeans.  Under  Machauidas  or  Nabb,  the  tyrants 
of  Sparta,  the  Belminatb  was  again  annexed  to 
Laconia ; but  upon  the  subjugation  of  Sparta  by 
Philopocmen  in  R.c.  188,  the  Belminatb  was  once 
more  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Megalopolis.  (Liv 
xxxviii.  34.)  The  Belminatb  is  a mountainous 
dbtrict,  in  which  the  Eurotas  takes  its  rise  from 
many  springs.  (Strab.  /.  c. ; Paus.  iii.  21.  § 3.) 
The  mountains  of  Bolemina,  now  called  Tzimbarii , 
rise  to  the  height  of  4108  feet.  Bclcinina  b said 
by  pausanias  (he.)  to  have  been  100  stadia  from 
Pellana,  and  is  pla  ed  by  Leake  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Khelmos,  upon  which  there  arc  Hellenic  re- 
mains. (Leake,  Moren,  vol.  iii.  p.  20;  Ptlopon- 
nesiaca,  pp.  203  234,  237  366.) 
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BELENDI,  a people  of  Aquitania,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iv.  19),  whoso  name  appears  to  be  pre- 
served in  that  of  Belin,  a small  place  in  the  Landes, 
between  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.  The  place  is 
called  Belinum  in  some  old  documents,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  Pons  Bclini.  Belin  is  on  the  small 
river  Leyre,  in  the  department  of  Les  Landes,  which 
runs  through  the  dreary  Landes  into  the  Bassin 
dArcachon.  [G.  L.] 

BELE'RIUM,  the  Jxmds  End,  in  Britain.  Bele- 
rium  is  the  form  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  21). 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 3)  has  Bolerium ; specially  stat- 
ing that  Bolerium  and  Antivestaeum  were  synony- 
mous. [R.  G.  L.] 

BELGAE.  Caesar  (if.  G.  i.  1)  makes  the  Belgae, 
by  which  he  means  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  Gallia.  The  Belgae  were  se- 
parated from  their  southern  neighbours  the  Celtac 
by  the  Seine  and  the  Marne  (Matrona),  a branch 
of  the  Seine.  Their  boundary  on  the  west  was  the 
Ocean ; on  the  east  and  north  the  lower  course  of 
the  Rhine.  Caesar’s  Gallia  extends  as  far  as  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine  ( B . G.  iv.  10),  and  includes  the 
Insula  Batavorum  [Batavorum  I>sula]  ; but 
there  is  a debated  point  or  two  about  the  outlets  of 
the  Rhine,  which  is  better  discussed  elsewhere 
[Rhesus].  Caesar  does  not  fix  the  boundary  of 
the  Belgae  between  the  source  of  the  Marne  and  the 
Rhine;  but  as  the  Lingoncs  and  the  Sequani  seem 
to  be  the  most  northern  of  the  Celtae  in  these  parts, 
the  boundary  may  have  run  from  the  source  of  the 
Marne  along  the  Cote  d Or  and  the  Faucille s to  the 
Vosges  (Vooegns  Mom):  and  the  Vosegus  was  the 
boundary  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Doubs  (Dnbis) 
to  its  termination  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junc- 
ture of  the  Nahe  and  the  Rhine , near  Bingen , 
with  this  exception  that  the  Mediomatrici  extended 
to  the  Rhine  ( B . G.  iv.  10).  The  people  on  the 
east  of  the  Vosges  were  Germans,  Vangiones,  Neme- 
tes,  Tribocci,  who  occupied  the  plain  of  Alsace,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  more.  (Tacit.  German.  28.) 
These  three  tribes,  or  a part  of  each,  were  in  the 
army  of  Ariovistua.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  5 1 .)  As  to 
the  Tribocci  at  least,  their  position  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Rhine  in  Caesar's  time,  is  certain  ( B . G.  iv. 
10).  Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  them  as  having 
crossed  the  Rhine  into  Gallia,  without  mentioning  the 
time  of  this  passage.  The  Ncmetes  and  Vangiones 
may  have  settled  west  of  the  Rhine  after  Caesar’s 
time,  and  this  supposition  agrees  with  Caesars 
text,  who  does  not  mention  them  in  B.  G.  iv.  12. 
which  he  should  have  done,  if  they  hod  then  been 
on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine.  Caesar’s  military 
operations  in  GiUlia  did  not  extend  to  any  part  of 
the  country  between  the  Mosel  and  the  Rhine.  The 
battle  in  which  he  defeated  Ariovistua  was  probably 
fought  in  the  plain  of  Alsace,  north  of  Bile;  but 
Caesar  certainly  advanced  no  further  north  in  that 
direction,  for  it  was  unnecessary:  he  finished  this 
German  war  by  driving  the  Germans  into  the  Rhine. 

Caesar  gives  to  a port  of  the  whole  country,  which 
he  calls  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  the  name  of  Bel- 
gium ( B . G.  v.  12,  24,  25);  a term  which  he  might 
form  after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  names,  Latiurn 
and  Somnium.  But  the  reading  11  Relgio  ” is  some- 
what uncertain,  for  the  final  o and  the  s may  easily 
have  been  confounded  in  the  MSS. ; and  though  the 
MSS.  are  in  favour  of  “ Belgio”  in  v.  12,25,  they 
are  in  favour  of  u Belgis"  in  v.  24.  The  form 
“ Belgio"  occurs  also  in  Hirtius  ( B . G.  viii.  46.  49, 
54),  iu  the  common  texts.  The  form  “ Belgium," 
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which  would  decide  the  matter,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Gallic  war.  But  whether  Belgium  is  a genuine  fora 
or  not,  Caesar  uses  either  Belgium  or  Belgae,  in  a 
limited  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  general  sense  of  a 
third  part  of  Gallia.  For  in  v.  24,  where  he  is  de- 
scribing the  position  of  his  troops  during  the  winter 
of  the  year  b.  C.  54 — 53,  he  speaks  of  three  legion* 
being  quartered  in  Belgium  or  among  the  Belgae, 
while  he  mentions  others  as  quartered  among  the 
Marini,  the  Nervii,  the  Eseui,  the  Rani,  theTreviri, 
and  the  Eburones,  all  of  whom  are  Belgae,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term.  The  port  designated  by 
the  term  Belgium  or  Belgae  in  v.  24,  is  the  country 
of  the  Bellovaci  (v.  46).  In  Hirtius  (viii.  46,47) 
the  town  of  Nemetocenna  (A  rras\  the  chief  place  of 
the  Atrehatcs,  is  placed  in  Belgium.  The  position 
of  the  Arabian),  between  the  Bellovaci  and  the  Atre- 
bates,  would  lead  to  a probable  conclusion  that  the 
Ambiani  were  Belgae ; and  this  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  with  v.  24,  for  Caesar  placed  three  legioos 
in  Belgium,  under  three  commanders;  and  though  be 
only  mentions  the  place  of  one  of  them  as  being  arorag 
the  Bellovaci,  we  may  conclude  what  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  other  two  from  the  names  of  the  Ambiani 
and  Atrebates  being  omitted  in  the  enumeration  in 
v.  24.  There  was,  then,  a people,  or  three  peoples, 
specially  named  Belgae,  whom  Caesar  places  between 
the  Oise  and  the  upper  basin  of  the  Schelde , in  the 
old  French  provinces  of  Ficardie  and  Artois.  We 
might  be  inclined  to  consider  the  Caleti  as  Belgae, 
from  their  position  between  the  three  Belgic  peoples 
and  the  sea;  and  some  geographers  support  this  con- 
clusion by  a passage  in  Hirtius  (viii.  6),  hut  this 
passage  would  also  make  us  conclude  that  the  Au- 
icrei  wore  Belgae,  and  that  would  be  false. 

In  B.  G.  ii.  4,  Caesar  enumerates  the  principal 
peoples  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae  in  its  wider 
sense,  which,  besides  those  above  enumerated,  were: 
the  Suessionet,  who  bordered  on  the  Remi ; the  Me- 
na pii  in  the  north,  on  the  lower  Maas,  and  bordering 
on  the  Morini  on  the  south  and  tl>e  Batari  on  the 
north ; the  Caleti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine;  the  Ve- 
locames  on  the  Seme,  in  the  V exist;  the  Veremandoi, 
north  of  the  Suessiones,  in  Vermandois,  and  the 
Aduatuci  on  the  Maas,  and  probably  about  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Maas  and  Sombre . The  Condrua, 
Eburones,  Caeraesi,ond  Paemani,  who  are  also  men- 
tioned in  B.  G.  ii.  4,  were  called  by  the  general  name 
of  German).  They  were  all  in  the  basin  of  the  Mans, 
extending  from  Tongem,  southwards,  but  chiefly  «i 
the  east  side  of  the  Maas;  and  the  Eburones  ex- 
tended to  the  Rhine.  The  Aduatuci  were  said  to  be 
Tcutones  and  Cimbri.  ( B . G.  ii.  29.) 

Besides  these  peoples,  there  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  ( B . G.  v.  5)  the  Meldi,  who  are  not  the  Meldi 
on  the  Seine,  but  near  Bruges , or  thereabouts;  and 
the  Batavi,  in  the  Insula  Batavorum.  [Batavorum 
1nsui.a.]  The  Segni,  mentioned  in  B.  G.  vi.  32 
with  the  Coodrnri,  were  probably  Germans,  and  si- 
tuated in  Namur.  The  Ambivareti  (if.  (/.  iv.  9,  viL 
90)  are  of  doubtful  pwsition.  The  Mediomatnri, 
south  of  the  Treviri,werv  included  in  Caesar's  Belgae; 
and  also  the  Leuci,  south  of  the  Mediomatrici.  The 
Parish,  on  the  Seine,  were  Celtae.  These  are  the 
peoples  included  in  Caesar’s  Belgae,  except  scene 
few,  such  as  thane  mentioned  in  B . G.  v.  39,  of  wbtfn 
we  know  nothing. 

This  division  of  Gallia  comprehends  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Seine,  the  basin  of  the  .Somme,  of  the 
Schelde,  and  of  the  Maas;  and  the  basin  of  the 
Mostl,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  it 
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fa  a plain  country,  and  contains  no  mountain  range  ' 
except  the  Vosges.  The  hills  that  bound  the  basin 
of  the  Mosel  are  inconsiderable  elevations.  The 
tract  of  the  Ardennes  (the  Arduenna  Silva),  is 
rugged,  but  not  mountainous.  There  is  also  the 
hilly  tract  along  the  Maas  between  LHnant  and 
Liege,  and  north  and  cast  as  far  a » A ix-la- Chapel le. 
The  rest  fa  level,  and  fa  a port  of  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  Europe. 

Caesar  ( B . C.  L 1)  makes  the  Belgae  distinct 
from  the  Celtae  and  Aquitani  in  usages,  political  con- 
stitution, and  language;  but  little  weight  fa  due  to 
this  general  expression,  for  it  appears  that  those 
whom  Caesar  calls  Belgae  were  not  all  one  people; 
they  had  pure  Germans  among  them,  and,  besides 
this,  they  were  mixed  with  Germans.  The  Remi 
told  Caesar  (B.  G.  ii  4)  that  most  of  the  Belgae 
were  of  German  origin,  that  they  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  of  old.  and,  being  attracted  by  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  had  settled  in  the  parts  about  there,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Galli  who  were  the  cultivators  of  those 
part*.  This  fa  the  true  meaning  of  Caesar’s  text ; 
a story  of  an  ancient  invasion  from  the  north  and 
east  of  the  Rliine  by  Germanic  people,  of  which  we 
have  a particular  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Batavi 
[BiTlvt] ; of  the  Galli  who  were  disturbed,  being  at 
that  remote  time  an  agricultural  people,  and  of  their 
being  expelled  by  the  Germans.  Bnt  Caesar’s  words 
do  not  admit  any  further  inference  than  that  these 
German  invaders  occupied  the  parts  near  the  Rliine. 
The  Treviri  and  Nervii  affected  a German  origin 
(Tacit.  German.  28),  which,  if  it  bo  true,  must 
imply  that  they  had  some  reason  for  affecting  it;  and 
also  that  they  were  not  pure  Germans,  or  they  might 
have  said  so.  Strabo  (p.  192)  makes  the  Nervii 
Germans.  The  fact  of  Caesar  making  such  a river 
as  the  Marne  a boundary  between  Belgic  and  Celtic 
peoples,  fa  a proof  that  he  saw  some  marked  distinc- 
tion between  Belgae  and  Celtae,  though  there  were 
many  point*  of  resemblance.  Now,  a*  most  of  the 
Belgae  were  Germans  or  of  German  origin,  as  the 
Remi  believed  or  said,  there  must  have  been  some 
who  were  not  Gentian*  or  of  German  origin;  and 
if  we  exclude  the  Monapii,  the  savage  Nervii,  awl 
the  pure  Germans,  we  cannot  affirm  that  any  of  I 
the  remainder  of  the  Belgae  were  Germans.  The 
came  of  the  Morini  alone  is  evidence  that  they  are 
not  Germans ; for  their  name  is  only  a variation  of 
the  form  Armorici. 

Within  the  time  of  man’s  memory,  when  Caesar 
was  in  Gallia,  Divitiacus,  a king  of  the  Suessiooex, 
was  the  most  powerful  prince  in  all  Gallia,  and  had 
established  his  authority  even  in  Britain  (B.  G.  il  4). 
Belgae  had  also  passed  into  Britain,  and  settled  there 
in  the  maritime  parts  (B.  G.  v.  12),  and  they  re- 
tained the  names  of  the  people*  from  which  they 
ram.  The  direct  historical  conclusion  from  the  an- 
cient authorities  as  to  the  Belgae,  is  this:  they  were 
& Celtic  people,  some  of  whom  in  Caesar’s  time  were 
mixed  with  Germans,  without  having  lost  their  na- 
tknai  characteristics.  Caesar,  wanting  a name  under 
which  he  could  comprehend  all  the  peoples  north  of 
the  Seine,  took  the  name  of  Belgae,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  general  name  of  a few  of  the  most 
powerful  peoples  bordering  on  the  Seine.  Strabo 
(p.  176),  who  makes  a marked  distinction  between 
the  Aquitani  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Celtica  or 
GaL'ia  Trarawdpina,  states  that  the  rest  have  the 
Gallic  or  Celtic  physical  characteristics,  hut  that 
Iher  hxve  not  aJJ  the  **""•  la^uncr,  some  diffninj; 
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habits  a little;  all  which  expresses  as  great  a degree 
of  uniformity  among  peoples  spiead  over  so  large  a 
surface  as  could  by  any  possibility  exist  in  the  state 
of  civilization  at  that  time.  Strabo,  besides  the  Com - 
mentarii  of  Caesar,  had  the  work  of  Posidonius  as 
an  authority,  who  had  travelled  in  Gallia. 

W’hen  Augustus  made  a fourfold  division  of  Gallia, 
b.  c.  27,  which  in  fret  subsisted  before  him  in 
Caesar's  time, — for  the  Provincia  fa  a division  of 
Gallia  independent  of  Caesar’s  threefold  division 
(B.  G.  i.  1), — he  enlarged  Aouitania  [Aquitakia], 
and  he  made  a division  named  Lugdunensfa,  of  which 
Lugdnnum  (Lyon)  was  the  capital.  Strabo's  de- 
scription of  this  fourfold  division  fa  not  clear,  and  it 
fa  best  explained  by  considering  the  new  division  of 
Gallia  altogether.  [Gallja.]  Strabo,  after  de- 
scribing some  of  the  Belgic  tribe*,  says  (p.  194), 
“ the  rest  are  the  peoples  of  the  Paroccanitic  Belgae, 
among  whom  are  the  Veneti.'’  The  word  Paroccan- 
itic fa  the  same  as  Caesar’s  Armoric,  or  the  peoples 
on  the  sea.  He  also  mentions  the  Osfami,  who  were 
neighbours  of  the  Veneti.  This  passage  lias  been 
used  to  prove  (Thierry,  Hist,  des  Gaulois , Introd .) 
that  these  Paroccanitic  Belgae,  the  Veneti  and  their 
neighbours,  and  the  Belgae  north  of  the  Seine,  were 
two  peoples  or  confederations  of  the  same  race;  and  a* 
the  Veneti  were  Celts,  so  must  the  Belgae  north  of 
the  Seine  be.  It  might  be  said  that  Strain)  here 
uses  Belgae  in  the  sense  of  the  extended  Belgian  di- 
vision, for  he  clearly  means  to  say  that  this  division 
comprehended  some  port  of  the  country  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine , the  western  part  at  least.  But 
his  account  of  the  divisions  of  Gallia  is  so  confused 
that  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  nor  does  it  agree  with 
that  of  Pliny.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some 
changes  were  made  in  the  divisions  of  Gallia  be- 
tween the  time  of  Augustus  and  the  time  of  Pliny. 
[Gallia.]  [G.  L.] 

BELGAE.  A British  population,  is  first  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Belgae  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 28) 
Caesar’s  notice  extends  only  to  the  fact  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island  being  inhabited  “ by  those  who 
are  recorded  to  have  been  bom  in  the  island  itself ; 
whereas  the  sea-coast  is  the  occupancy  of  immigrant* 
from  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  brought  over  for  the 
sake  of  either  war  or  plunder.  All  these  are  called 
by  names  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  states  they 
came  from — names  which  they  have  retained  in  the 
country  upon  which  they  made  war,  and  in  the  land 
whereon  they  settled."  (B.  G.  v.  12.) 

How  far  do  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  notice  the  same 
population  ? Ptolemy's  locality,  though  the  exact 
extent  of  the  area  is  doubtful,  is.  to  a certain  degree, 
very  definitely  fixed.  The  Belgae  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  Dobuni,  whose  chief  town  was  Corineum 
( Cirencester).  They  also  lay  to  the  east  and  north 
of  the  Durutrigcs  cdf  /Jor- sot  .shire.  Vent*  ( Win- 
chester) was  one  of  the  towns,  and  Aquae  Sulfa 
(Bath)  another.  Calleva  (Silrhester)  was  not  one  of 
them : on  the  contrary,  it  belonged  to  the  Attrebatii. 
This  coincides  nearly  with  the  county  of  Wilts,  parts 
of  Somerset  and  Hants  being  also  included.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  Belgae  of  Ptolemy  agree 
with  those  of  Caesar  only  in  belonging  to  the  southern 
part  of  Britain.  They  are  chiefly  an  inland  popula- 
tion, ami  touch  the  sea  only  on  the  south  and  west; 
not  on  the  cast,  or  the  part  more  especially  opposite 
Belgium.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  Wilt*  is 
the  county  where  the  monumental  remains  of  the 
ancient  occupants  of  Britain  are  at  once  the  most 
numerous  and  characteristic. 
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Bat  the  Belgic  area  of  Britain  may  be  carried  far- 
ther eastwards  by  considering  the  Attrebatii  as  a 
Belgic  population-,  in  which  case  Bdgae  is  a generic 
term,  and  Attrehatii  the  specific  name  of  one  of  the 
divisions  it  includes;  and  by  admitting  the  evidence 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester  we  may  go  further  still. 
[Bib  roc!.]  To  this  line  of  criticism,  however,  it  may 
be  objected,  that  it  is  as  little  warranted  by  the  text 
of  Caesar  os  by  that  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Belgae  of  Caesar  require  Kent  and  Sussex  as 
their  locality:  those  of  Ptolemy,  Wilts  and  Somerset. 
The  reconciliation  of  these  different  conditions  has 
been  attempted.  An  extension  westward  between 
the  time*  of  the  two  writers  has  given  one  hypothesis. 
Bat  this  is  beset  with  difficulties.  To  say  nothing 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  time  in  question  was 
the  epoch  of  conquests  almost  exclusively  Roman, 
the  reasons  firr  believing  the  sources  of  Ptolemy  to 
have  been  earlier  tliAn  the  time  of  Caesar  are  cogent. 

In  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  the  fact  that 
Ptolemy’s  authorities  dealt  with  was  the  existence 
in  Britain  of  localities  belonging  to  populations 
called  Belgae  and  Attrebatii ; a fact  known  to  Caesar 
also.  Another  fact  known  to  Caesar  was,  the  ex- 
istence of  Belgic  immigrants  along  the  shores  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  Between  these  there  is  as  little 
necessary  connection  as  there  is  between  the  settle- 
ments of  the  modern  Germans  in  London,  and  the 
existence  of  German  geographical  names  in  -tied, 
- hurst , Ac.,  in  Kent.  But  there  is  an  apparent  one; 
ana  this  cither  Caesar  or  his  authorities  assumed. 
Belgae  and  Attrelmtcs  he  found  in  Ken /,  just  as  men 
from  Dehnen-Aors/  may  probably  be  found  at  present ; 
and  populations  called  Belgae  and  Attrebates  be 
beard  of  in  parts  not  very  distant  just  as  men  of 
Gould-Aursf  or  Mid-Awrrt  may  bo  heard  of  now. 
He  connected  the  two  as  nine  ethnologists  out  of  ten, 
with  equally  limited  (lata,  would  have  done, — logi- 
cally, but  erroneously. 

The  professed  Keltic  scholar  may  carry  the  criti- 
cism further,  and  probably  explain  the  occurrence  of 
the  names  in  qnmtion — and  others  like  them — upon 
the  principle  just  suggested.  He  may  succeed  in 
showing  that  the  forms  Belg-  and  Attrebat-,  have  a 
geographical  or  political  signification.  The  first  is 
one  of  importance.  The  same,  or  a similar,  com- 
bination of  sounds  occurs  in  Blatum  Buly- ium,  a 
station  north  of  the  Solway  ; in  the  Kumerus 
A-bulc-omm  stationed  at  Anderida ; and  in  the 
famous  Fir-bolys  of  Ireland.  Two  observatioua 
apply  to  these  last.  Like  the  Attacotti  [Atta- 
com],  they  occur  only  in  the  fabulous  portion  of 
Irish  history.  Like  the  -libei  in  such  words  as  quod- 
libet,  quibus-/&cl,  the  Boly  is  unflected,  the  Jir-  only 
being  declined — so  tliAt  the  forms  are  Fir-Bolg 
(Belgae),  Feroib-Bolg  (Belgu).  This  is  against 
the  word  being  a true  proper  name.  Lastly,  it 
should  be  added,  that,  though  the  word  Belgae  in 
Britain  is  not  generic,  it  is  so  in  Gaul,  where  there 
is  no  such  population  as  that  of  the  Belgae , except 
so  far  as  it  is  Neman,  At trehatian,  Mcnapian,  &c. 

That  the  Belgae  of  Britain  were  in  the  same  eth- 
nological category  with  the  Belgae  of  Gaul,  no  more 
follows  from  the  identity  of  name,  than  it  follows 
that  Cambro-Briton  and  Italian  belong  to  the 
same  family,  because  each  is  (‘ailed  Welsh.  The 
truer  evidence  b of  a more  indirect  nature,  and  lies 
in  the  fact  of  the  Britannic  Belgae  being  in  the 
same  category  with  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  the  rest 
of  the  Britons  being  as  the  Gauls,  and  the  Gauls  as 
the  continental  Belgae.  That  the  first  aud  last  of 
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these  three  propositions  has  been  doubted  is  well 
known;  in  other  words,  it  is  well  known  that  good 
writers  have  looked  upon  the  Belgae  as  Germans. 
The  Gallic  Belgae,  however,  rather  than  the  Bri- 
tannic, are  tlie  tribes  with  whom  this  question  rests. 
All  that  need  be  said  here  is,  that  of  the  three  Belgic 
towns  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Iscbalia,  Aquae  Sulis, 
and  Venta),  none  is  Germanic  in  name,  whilst  one  is 
Latin,  and  the  third  eminently  British,  aa  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  Venta  Silurum  aud  the  Tenia 
lcenoram  with  the  Venta  Belgarum.  [R.  G.  L.] 
BE'LGICA.  [Gallia.] 

BELGIXUM.  [GalliaJ 
BE'LGIUM.  [Bklgak.J 
BKLIAS.  [Balissus.] 

BE'LION.  [Gallazcia.] 

BELISAMA  (Aestuarium),  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 2)  as  south  of  Morecambe 
(3 force ame  Bay),  and,  consequently,  most  probably 
the  mouth  of  the  Kibble,  though  Horsley  identifies  it 
with  that  of  the  Mersey.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BELLI  (BeAAoi),  one  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  the 
Celtiberi,  in  Hisponia  Tanraconensis,  with  the  pow- 
erful city  of  Segeda  (leybbri),  the  revolt  of  which 
commenced  the  Celtiberian  War.  (Poljb.  xxxv.  2; 
Appian.  de  Reb.  Hisp.  44.  45.)  [P.  S.] 

BELL1NTUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  marked  in 
the  Jerusalem  I tin.  between  Avignon  and  Arles. 
The  distance  identifies  it  with  Barbentane,  accord- 
ing to  D'Anville,  and  with  Lauzac , according  tc 
others.  [G.  L.] 

BELLOC  ASSES.  [Velloc  asses.] 

BELLO' VAC  I (BvAAodaoi,  Strabo,  p.  195),  a 
Belgic  people,  the  first  of  the  Belgae  in  numbers  and 
influence  ( B . G.  iL  4,8;  vii.  59).  It  was  reported  to 
Caesar  that  they  could  muster  100,000  armed  men. 
[Belgae.]  Their  position  was  between  the  Somme 
(Samara)  and  the  Seine,  S.  of  the  Ambiani,  E.  of 
the  Calcti,  and  W.  of  the  Sucssones.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  small  tribe  of  the  Sylvaneetes,  E.  of 
the  Oise,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  Caesar,  were  in 
his  time  included  among  the  BellovacL  The  whole 
extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Bclluvaci  probably  com- 
prehended the  dioceses  of  Be  aura  is  and  of  Senlis. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Caesaromagus  (Beauvais ) as  the 
capital  of  the  Bellovari  in  his  time.  The  only  place 
that  Caesar  mentions  u Bratus  pan  tium.  [Bratus- 
PAimtiM.1  [G.  L.] 

BELON  (B«Awv,  Strab.  iii.  p.  140,  Steph.  B.: 
EM.  BcAwnor,  comp.  s.  v.  BqAoi),  or  BAELON 
(Bat'Awv,  Ptol.iL  4.  § 5 ; Mare.  Herac.  p.  40; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iii.  42;  coins),  a city  on  the  S.  coast 
of  lILspania  Baetica,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the 
same  name  (probably  the  Barbate ),  which  Marcian 
places  between  1 50  and  200  stadia  S.  E.  of  the 
Prom.  Junonis  ((7.  Trafalgar).  The  city  was  a 
considerable  port,  with  establishments  for  salting 
fish;  and  it  is  6 m.  p.  W.  of  Mellaria  and  12  E.  of 
Bksum'o  (/ton.  Ant.  p.407,  where  it  has  the  sur- 
name Claudia),  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fretum  Oa- 
ditanum  (.Sr rni to  of  Gibraltar)  from  the  Atlantic 
(Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  1),  directly  opposite  to 
Tingis,  in  Mauretania,  and  was  the  usual  place  of 
etnhaivation  for  persons  crowing  over  to  that  city 
(St mb.  1.  e.),  the  distance  to  which  was  reckoned 
30  Roman  mill***  (Plin.  v.  1),  or  220  stadia  (/lm. 
Ant.  p.495).  Its  mins  are  still  seen  at  the  place 
called  Belonta,  or  Bolonia,  3 Spanish  miles  W.  of 
Tarifa.  There  is  a coin  with  the  epigraph  bailo. 
(Philos.  Trans,  vol.  xxx.  p.  922  ; Florez,  A fed 
de  Esp.  vo).  ii.  p.  635,  vol.  iii.  p.  152;  Miotmet, 
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vol.  i.  p.  7,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  14 ; Sestini,  p.  33 ; 
Eekhel,  voL  L p.  16;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  295, 
343.)  [P.  S.] 

BELSrXUM,  a place  marked  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  between  Climberris  (AucA)and  LugdunumCou- 
venaram  (St.  Bertrand  de  Commmges).  Belsinum 
is  probably  the  Besino  of  the  Table.  D’Anville  sup- 
poses that  the  site  may  Iw  Bemet ; others  take  it  to 
be  Masscttre ; but  neither  distances  nor  names  seem 
to  enable  ns  to  fix  the  site  with  certainty.  [G.  L.] 
BELSI'XUM  (BeAtrieov,  l*tol.  ii.  6.  § 58),  a city 
of  the  Celtiberians,  in  Hiapaaia  Tarraconemis,  after- 
wards called  Vivarium.  Its  site  is  marked  at  ViveL, 
near  Segarbe  in  Valencia,  hy  Roman  ruins  and  in- 
scriptions. (Laborde,  Itin.det Espagne,v ol.  ii.  p.346, 
3rd  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

BELU'NUM  or  BELLUNUM  (BeAowrov),  a con- 
siderable town  in  the  interior  of  Vrenctia,  still  called 
Belluno.  It  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Plavis  (Pioce),  about  20  miles  NE.  of  Fcltria,  and 
almost  on  the  borders  of  Rhaetia.  It  was  probably 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times  the  capital  of  the 
surrounding  district.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptnl.iii.  1. 
§ 30;  P.  Diac.  vi.  26;  Orcll.  laser . 69.)  [E.H.B.] 
BELUS  (BrjA «os),  called  also  l'agida  by  Pliny 
(t.  19),  a small  river  of  Palestine,  described  by 
Pliny  as  taking  its  rise  from  a lake  named  Cendevia, 
at  the  roots  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  after  running  five 
miles  enters  the  sea  near  Ptolemais  (xxxvi.  26)  two 
stadia  from  the  city,  according  to  Josephus.  (5.  J. 
ii.  2.  § 9.)  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cients for  its  vitreous  sand,  and  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  the  manufacture  of  glass  is  ascribed  by 
Pliny  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  he  describes 
as  a slaggi»h  stream,  of  unwholesome  water,  but 
consecrated  by  religious  ceremonies.  (Comp.  Tac. 
Hist.  v.  7.)  It  is  now  called  A Tahr  A 'a' man  ; but 
the  lake  Cendevia  has  disappeared.  It  is  an  inge- 
nious conjecture  of  Reland  that  its  ancient  appel- 
lation may  be  the  origin  of  the  Greek  name  for  glass, 
fc*A it.  or  va\6s.  (Balaest  p.  290.)  [G.W.] 

BEMBINA.  [Xemka.1 
BENA'CUS  LACUS  (B^xaxor  A Ipani,  Strab. : 
Baicoxoi.  Ptol.),  a lake  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  at  the 
font  of  the  Alps,  formed  by  the  river  Miocius,  now 
called  the  Logo  di  Garda,  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23 ; 
Virg.  Am  x.  205.)  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
lakes  in  Italy,  greatly  exceeding  both  the  Locos 
Larins  and  Verbanos  in  breadth  and  superficial 
extent,  though  inferior  to  them  in  length.  Strabo, 
.»  the  authority  of  Polybius,  states  its  length  at 
500  stadia,  and  its  breadth  at  130  (iv.  p.  209); 
fcut  the  former  distance  is  greatly  exaggerated,  its 
real  length  being  less  than  30  G.  miles,  or  300 
stadia ; its  greatest  breadth  is  nearly  10  G.  miles. 
The  northern  half  of  it,  which  is  pent  in  between  1 
Wty  and  very  precipitous  mountains,  is  however 
comparatively  narrow : it  is  only  the  southern  portion 
which  expands  to  the  considerable  breadth  above 
stated.  Tbe  course  of  the  lake  is  nearly  straight  | 
from  XNE.  to  SSW.,  so  that  the  north  winds  from  * 
tbe  high  Alps  sweep  down  it  with  unbroken  force,  ' 
and  the  storms  on  its  surface  exceed  in  violence  1 
those  on  any  other  of  the  Italian  lakes.  Hence 
Virgil  justly  speak*  of  it  as  rising  into  waves,  and 
roaring  like  the  sea.  (Fluctibus  et  /remit n assur- 
gnu  Btnace  marina , Virg.  G.  ii.  160  ; Serv.  ad  loc.') 
The  shore  at  it*  southern  extremity  is  comparatively  , 
low,  being  bounded  only  by  gently  sloping  hills, 
from  which  projects  a narrow  tongue  of  land,  form- 
ing the  beautiful  peninsula  of  SutMio,  which  divides 
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this  part  of  the  lake  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
The  river  Mincius  issues  from  its  SE.  ertremity, 
where  stood  the  town  of  Akdklica,  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  fortress  of  Pezchiera.  Most  ancient 
writers  speak  of  the  Mincius  as  haring  its  source  in. 
the  lake  Benacus  (Serv.  ad  Am  x.  205  ; Vib.  Seq. 
pp.  6,  14;  Isidor.  Orig.  xiii.  19),  but  Pliny  tells  ns 
that  it  flowed  through  the  lake  without  allowing 
their  waters  to  mix,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Addua  did  through  the  Larian  Lake,  and  the  Rhone 
through  the  Lacus  Lemannus.  (iL  103.  s.  106.) 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  considered 
the  river  which  enters  the  lake  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  is  now  called  the  Sarca , as  being  the 
sjuno  with  the  Mincius,  which  would  certainly  be 
correct  in  a geographical  point  of  view,  though  not 
in  accordance  with  either  ancient  or  modern  usage. 
According  to  the  same  author  vast  quantities  of  eels 
were  taken  at  a certain  season  of  the  year  where  the 
Mincius  issued  from  the  lake.  (Plin.  ix.  22.  s.  38.) 

Several  inscriptions  have  been  found,  in  which 
the  name  of  the  Benacemses  occurs,  whence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  there  was  a town  of  the  name  of 
Benacus.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  tills  name 
designates  the  population  of  the  banks  of  the  lake 
in  general,  who  would  naturally  combine  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  the  erection  of  honorary  statues 
and  inscriptions.  The  greater  part  of  these  have 
been  found  at  a place  called  Toscolano , on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  lake,  about  5 miles  X.  of  Said;  the 
ancient  name  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Tusculanuin.  (See  however  Orelli,  2 1 83.)  It  appears 
to  have  had  a temple  or  sanctuary,  which  was  a place 
of  common  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  lake.  The 
name  of  Benacus  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at 
S.  Vigil io  on  the  opposite  shore,  os  that  of  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  lake,  the  “ Pater  Benacus  " of 
Virgil.  (Rossi,  Memorie  di  Brescia,  pp.  200,  201 ; 
Clover.  Ital.  p.  107.)  The  modem  town  of  Garc&i, 
from  whence  the  lake  derives  its  present  appellation, 
appears  from  inscriptions  discovered  there  to  have 
been  inhabited  in  Roman  times,  but  its  ancient  name 
is  unknown.  [E.  II.  B.} 

BENAMERIUM  (B TjvKtytap^),  a village  of  Pa- 
lestine to  the  north  of  Zorah  ( q . e.)  mentioned  only 
by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome.  ( Onomast . s.  v.  N«- 
nriplfi,  lege  Nejuepi'/t.)  [G.  W.l 

BENAVENTA.  [Isaknavatia.] 

BENE  (B^vtj:  Eth.  BtjvoZoj),  a town  of  Crete, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gortyn,  to  which  it  was 
subject,  only  known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Rhi.-inus.  (Stepb.  B.  t.  c.  Suid.  ».  v.  'Piovdi.) 

BENEHARNUM,  a place  first  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  It  is  placed  19  Gallic  leagues,  or 
28 J HP.,  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  (Aix),  on  the 
road  to  Toulouse.  But  the  road  was  circuitous,  for 
it  pas-ed  through  Aquae  Convenarum;  and  between 
Beneharnum  and  Aquae  Convenarum  the  Itin.  places 
Oppidum  Novtun  (A aye  on  the  Gore),  27  M.  P. 
from  Beneharnum.  Another  road  from  Caesar  Au- 
gusta ( Saragossa ) to  Beneharnum,  passes  through 
Aspa  Luca  (Pont  CEsquii)  and  Iluro  ( OUron ),  on 
the  Gave  dOltron.  Haro  is  18  M.  P.  from  Bene- 
harnum.  If  then  we  join  OUron  and  A Tage  by  a 
straight  line,  we  have  the  respective  distances  18  and 
27  M.  I‘.  from  OUron  and  Sage  to  Beneharnum,  as 
the  other  sides  of  tbe  triangle.  Walckenaer,  on  the 
authority  of  these  two  routes  and  personal  observa- 
tion, places  Beneharnum  at  Vieille  Tour  to  the  E.  of 
Maslac;  Rei chard,  at  Savarreins;  and  D'Anville 
places  it  near  Orthez.  W.-tU  kenaer’a  rite  is  at  Cos- 
c c 3 
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telnon,  between  Masioc  and  I^igor,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Bushs  Pyrenees.  Beneharnum  was  un- 
doubtedly the  origin  of  the  name  of  Beam,  one  of 
the  old  divisions  of  France.  Beneharnum,  tinder  the 
■ name  of  Benarnum,  existed  in  the  sixth  century  of 
our  aeta,  and  had  a bishop.  There  are  no  ancient 
remain*  which  can  be  identified  as  the  site  of  Bene- 
harnum. ( D’Anville, Notice , <fc. ; Walckenaer,  Geog. 
vol.  ii.  p.  401,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

BENEVENTUM  (btrsierros,  Steph.  B.  App.; 
Btvfouftrrfo,  Strab.  Ptol. : Eth.  Bcneventanos : Be- 
nevento),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Samnium,  and  at 
a later  period  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Southern  Italy,  was  situated  on  the  Via  Appia  at  a 
distance  of  32  miles  E.  from  Capua;  and  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Calor.  There  is  some  discrepancy 
as  to  the  people  to  which  it  belonged:  Pliny  ex- 
pressly assigns  it  to  the  Hirpini ; but  Livy  certainly 
seems  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to  Samnium  Proper, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Hirpini ; and  Ptolemy 
adopts  the  same  view.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Liv. 
xxii.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 67.)  All  writers  concur  in 
representing  it  as  a very  ancient  city ; Solinus  and 
Stephanos  of  Byzantium  ascribe  its  foundation  to 
DTomedes;  a legend  which  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  the  time  of  Pro- 
copius, pretended  to  exhibit  the  tusks  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar  in  proof  of  their  descent  (Solin.  2.  § 
10;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Procop.  B.  G.  i.  15.)  Festus, 
on  the  contrary  (s.  r.  Atuoniam),  related  that  it  was 
founded  by  Auson,  a son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  a 
tradition  which  indicates  that  it  was  an  ancient  Au- 
sonian  city,  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Saranites. 
But  it  first  appears  in  history  as  a Samnite  city 
(Liv.  ix.  27);  and  must  have  already  been  a place 
of  strength,  so  that  the  Romans  did  not  venture  to 
attack  it  during  their  first  two  wars  with  that  peo- 
ple. It  appears,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  their 
hands  during  the  Third  Samnite  War,  though  the 
exact  occasion  is  unknown.  It  was  certainly  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans  in  n.  c.  274,  when  Pyrrhus 
was  defeated  in  a great  battle,  fought  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  by  the  consul  M'.  Curius.  (Plat. 
Pyrrh.  25;  Frontin.  Strut,  iv.  1.  § 14.)  Six  years 
later  (b.  c.  268)  they  sought  farther  to  secure  its 
possession  by  establishing  there  a Roman  colony 
with  Latin  rights.  (Liv.  Epit.  xv.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.) 
It  was  at  this  time  that  it  first  assumed  the  name 
of  Beneventum,  having  previously  been  called  Ma- 
leventum  (MoAdsKrov,  or  MaAcffrvrdj),  a name 
which  the  Romans  regarded  as  of  evil  augury,  and 
changed  into  one  of  a more  fortunate  signification. 
(Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  16;  Liv.  ix.  27 ; Feat.  s.  v.  Beneven- 
tum, p.  34;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Procop.  B.  G.  L 15.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Os  can  or  Samnite  name  was 
Maloeis,  or  Malieis,  from  whence  the  form  Male- 
vent  um  would  be  derived,  like  Agrigentnm  from 
Acmgas,  Selinuntium  from  Selinus,  &c,  (Millingen, 
Numism.  de  C Italic,  p.  223.) 

As  a Roman  colony  Beneventum  seems  to  have 
quickly  become  a flourishing  place ; and  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  was  rejjeatedly  occupied  by  Ro- 
man generals  as  a post  of  importance,  on  Account  of 
its  proximity  to  Campania,  and  its  strength  as  a 
fortress.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were 
fought  two  of  the  most  decisive  actions  of  the  war : 
the  one  in  b.  c.  214,  in  which  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  was  defeated  by  Ti.  Gracchus ; the 
other  in  b.  c.  212,  when  the  camp  of  Hanno,  in 
which  he  had  accumulated  a vast  quantity  of  corn 
and  other  stores,  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the 
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Roman  consul  Q.  Fulrius.  (Liv.  xxii.  13,  xxiv.  14, 
16,  xxv.  13,  14,  15,  17;  Appian,  Annib.  36,  37.) 
Ami  though  its  territory  was  more  than  once  laid 
waste  by  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  still  one  of  the 
eighteen  Latin  colonics  which  in  b.  c 209  were  at 
once  able  and  willing  to  furnish  the  required  quota 
of  men  and  money  for  continuing  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxrii.  10.)  It  is  singular  that  no  mention  of  it 
occurs  during  the  Social  War  ; but  it  seems  to 
have  escape!  from  the  calamities  which  at  that 
time  befcl  so  many  cities  of  Samnium,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  mo6t  opulent  and  flourishing  cities  of  Italy. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3;  Strab.  v.  p.  250;  Cic.  in 
Verr.  i.  15.)  Under  the  Second  Triumvirate  its 
territory  was  portioned  out  by  the  Triumvirs  to  their 
veterans,  and  subsequently  a fresh  colony  was  estab- 
lished there  by  Augustus,  who  greatly  enlarged  its 
domain  by  the  addition  of  the  territory  of  Caudinm. 
A third  colony  was  settled  there  by  Nero,  at  which 
time  it  assumed  the  title  of  Concordia;  hence  we 
find  it  bearing,  in  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Severns,  the  titles  “ Colonia  Julia  Augusta 
Concordia  Felix  Beneventum.”  (Appian.  1.  c.;  Lib. 
Colon,  pp.  231,  232;  Inscr.  ap.  Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  382,  384;  Orel].  Inscr.  128,  590.)  Its  im- 
portance and  flourishing  condition  under  the  Roman 
Empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by  existing  remains 
and  inscriptions ; it  was  at  that  period  unquestionably 
the  chief  city  of  the  Hirpini,  and  probably,  next  to 
Capua,  the  most  populous  and  considerable  of 
Southern  Italy.  For  this  prosperity  it  was  doubtless 
indebted  in  part  to  its  position  cm  the  Via  Appia, 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  two  principal  arms  or 
branches  of  that  great  road,  the  one  called  afterwards 
the  Via  Trajana,  leading  from  thence  by  Eqnus  Tu- 
ticus  into  Apulia;  the  other  by  Aeculanum  to  Ve- 
nusia  and  Tarentum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  283.)  [Via 
Appia.]  The  notice  of  it  by  Horace  on  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  Brundusium  (Sat.  L 5,  71 ) is  familiar 
to  all  readers.  It  was  indebted  to  the  same  circum- 
stance for  the  honour  of  repeated  visits  from  the 
emperors  of  Rome,  among  which  those  of  Nero,  Tra- 
jan, and  Sept.  Scverus,  arc  particularly  recorded. 
(Tac.  Ana.  xv.  34.)  It  was  probably  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  noble  triumphal  arch,  which  still  form* 
one  of  its  chief  ornaments,  was  erected  there  in 
honour  of  Trajan  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Keane. 
Successive  emperors  seem  to  have  bestowed  on  the 
city  accessions  of  territory,  and  erected,  or  at  least 
given  name  to,  various  public  buildings.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes  it  was  first  included,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  Hirpini,  in  the  2nd  regkm  of 
Augustus,  but  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Campania 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  consular  of  that 
province.  Its  inhabitants  were  included  in  the 
Stellatine  tribe.  (Flin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Mommsen, 
Topoyr.  degli  Irpini,  p.  167,  in  Bull,  dell  Inst. 
Arch.  1847.)  Beneventum  retained  its  importance 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Empire,  and  though  during 
the  Gothic  wars  it  was  taken  by  Totila,  and  its 
walls  rased  to  the  ground,  they  were  iwtasd,  as 
well  as  its  public  buildings,  shortly  after;  and  P. 
Di  aeon  us  speaks  of  it  as  a very  wealthy  city,  and 
the  capital  of  all  the  surrounding  provinces.  (Pro- 
cop. B.  G.  iii.  6;  P.  Diac.  ii.  20;  I>e  Vita,  Antuj. 
Bene v.  pp.  271,  286.)  Under  the  Lombards  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  a duchy  wliich  included  all  their 
conquests  in  Southern  Italy,  and  continued  to  main- 
tain itself  as  an  independent  state  long  after  the 
fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  iu  the  north. 
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The  modem  city  of  Bcnerento  is  still  a consider- 
able place  with  about  13,000  inhabitant*,  and  con- 
tains numerous  vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  a triumphal  arch 
erected  in  honoar  of  the  emperor  Trajan  in  A.  d. 
114,  which  forms  one  of  the  gates  of  the  modem 
city,  now  called  Porta  A urta.  It  is  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor, 
and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  monument 
of  its  class  existing  in  Italy;  both  from  the  original 
merit  of  its  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  from 
its  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Besides  this  there 
exist  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  portions  of 
the  Roman  walls,  and  an  ancient  bridge  over  the 
Calor;  while  numerous  bas-reliefs  and  fragments  of 
sculpture  (some  of  them  of  a very  high  order  of 
merit),  as  well  as  Latin  inscriptions  in  great  num- 
bers are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  city.  Some 
of  these  inscriptions  notice  the  public  buildings  exist- 
ing in  the  city,  among  which  was  one  called  the 
44  Caesaream,"  probably  a kind  of  Curia  or  place  for 
the  assemblies  of  the  local  senate;  a Basilica,  splen- 
did porticoes,  and  Thermae,  which  appear  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Emperor  Comm od us.  Others 
contain  much  curious  information  concerning  the 
various  44  Collegia,"  or  corporations  that  existed  in 
the  city,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  intended 
not  only  for  religious  or  commercial  objects,  but  in 
Borne  instances  for  literary  purposes.  (De  Vita,  in- 
tig.  Better.  pp.  159 — 174.  253 — 289;  Inter.  Bentv. 
p.  1 — 37;  Orel).  Inter.  3164,  3763,  4124 — 1132, 
Ac.)  Bene ven turn  indeed  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  literary  cultivation ; it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Orbilius  the  grammarian,  who  long  con- 
tinued to  teach  in  his  native  city  before  be  removed 
to  Hume,  and  was  honoured  with  a statue  by  his 
fellow-townsmen;  while  existing  inscriptions  record 
similar  honours  paid  to  another  grammarian,  Rutilius 
Aehanus,  as  well  as  to  orators  and  poets,  apparently 
only  of  local  celebrity.  (Suet.  Gram.  9;  De  Vita, 
l e.  pp.  204—220;  Orell.  Inter.  1178,  1185.) 

The  territory  of  Beneventum  under  the  Roman 
empire  was  of  very  considerable  extent.  Towards 
the  W.,  as  already  mentioned,  it  included  that  of 
Caudiura,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  itself;  to 
the  X.  it  extended  as  far  as  the  Taman  is  (Tam- 
maro),  including  the  village  of  Pago , which,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription,  was  anciently  called  Pag  us 
Veianua  ; on  the  NE.  it  comprised  the  town  of 
I^quus  Tuticus  (5.  Elenterio,  near  Cartel  Franco ), 
and  on  the  E.  and  S.  bordered  on  the  territories  of 
Acculanum  and  Abellinum.  An  inscription  has 
preserved  to  us  the  names  of  several  of  the  pagi  or 
village*  dependent  upon  Beneventura,  but  their  sites 
cannot  be  identified.  (Henzen,  Tab.  Aliment.  Bae- 
6iaa,  p.  93 — 108;  Mommsen,  Topogr.  degli  Irpini, 
y.  16S— 171.) 

The  Aiusixi  Cajlpi,  mentioned  by  several  writers 
a*  the  actual  scene  of  the  engagement  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  (Flor.  L 18;  F run  tin. 
StraL  iv.  1.  § 14;  0n».  iv.  2),  were  probably  the 
tract  of  plain  country  S.  of  the  river  Calor,  called 
oq  Zanuoni's  map  Lc  Colotme , which  commences 
within  2 miles  of  Benevcntum  itself,  and  was  tra- 
versed by  the  Via  Appia.  They  are  erroneously 
placed  both  by  Floras  and  Orosius  in  Lucan ia;  but 
ail  the  beat  authorities  place  the  scene  of  the  action 
war  fieoeventum.  Some  writers  would  read  “ Tau- 
rasini,’'  for  Arusini  in  the  passages  cited,  but  there 
is  oo  authority  fur  this  alteration. 

The  coin,  with  the  legend  dkxvextod 
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(an  old  Latin  form  for  Bcncventor-om),  must  havo 
been  struck  after  it  became  a Latin  colony.  Other 
coins  with  the  legend  44  Malic**, M or  44  Maliesa,"  have 
been  supposed  to  lielong  to  the  Samnite  Maleventum. 
(Millingen,  Fumitmatigue  de  IAnc.  Italic , p.  223; 
Friedliinder,  Oak.  Alum.  p.  67.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


CO  IK  or  BEKEVEXTt’M. 

BEXL  [Bes.na.] 

BENJAN1N.  [PALKSTIMA.] 

BENNA,  or  BEN  A (Berea : Eth.  Btwxuot, 
Steph.  B.),  a town  in  Thrace,  from  which  one  of  the 
Ephesian  tribes  appears  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Guhl,  Ephctiaca,  p.  29.)  Pliny  (iv.  11.  s.  18) 
speaks  of  a Thracian  people  of  the  name  of  Beni. 

BENNA,  seems  to  have  been  a place  in  Phrygia 
Epictetus,  between  Kutaieh  and  Azani,  as  is  inferred 
from  an  inscription  found  by  Keppel  with  the  words 
rots  Bernrai*  at  Tatar- Btuarjek.  (Cramer,  Atia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  [G.  L.] 

BERA.  [Beer.) 

BERCOKATES,  a people  of  Aqnitanin  (Plin.  ir. 
19),  or  Bercorcates  in  Harduin's  text.  The  name 
appears  to  exist  in  that  of  the  Bercouatt , the  inha- 
bitants of  a place  once  named  Barcon,  now  Jouanon, 
in  the  canton  of  Bom,  in  the  department  of  Gironde. 
(Walckenaer,  Geog.  <fc.  voL  ii.  p.  241.)  [G.  L.] 

BEREBIS,  BOKEVIS  and  VEREIS  (Bipfri), 
a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  identified  by  some  with 
the  modem  village  of  Brea,  and  by  others  with  a 
place  near  Gyorgg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dravc. 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 6;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  130;  Itin.  Hier.  p.562;  Tab.  Peuting.)  [L.  S.] 
BERECYNTUS  (Bipocurro* : Eth.  BfporiWaj), 
a city  of  Phrygia,  according  to  Stephanos  (s.  f.). 
But  this  town,  and  the  Castellum  Berocynthium  of 
Vibius  Sequester  (p.  18,  cd.  Oberlin),  on  the  Sanga- 
rios,  are  otherwise  unknown.  The  Berecyntea  (Strab. 
p.  469)  were  a Phrygian  nation,  who  worshipped  the 
Magna  Mater.  A district  named  Berecys  is  men- 
tioned in  a fragment  of  Aeschylus,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(p.  580);  but  Aeschylus,  after  his  fashion,  confused 
the  geography.  Pliny  (v.  29)  mentions  a “ Bere- 
cyntius  tractus " in  Caria,  which  abounded  in  box- 
wood (xvi.  16);  but  he  gives  no  precise  indication 
of  the  position  of  this  country.  [G.  L.l 

BERECYNTUS.  [Ida.] 

BEREGRA  (Bipry pa  : Eth.  Beregranus),  a town 
of  Picenum,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  places  in  the  interior  of  that  province. 
The  latter  reckons  it  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Praetutii,  but  we  have  no  clue  to  its  precise  position. 
Cluverius  would  place  it  at  Civitella  di  Tronto , 
about  10  miles  N.  of  Teramo,  which  is  at  least  a 
plausible  conjecture.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18 ; Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 58 ; Clover.  Ital.  p.  746.)  The  Liber  Colo- 
niarum  (p.259)  mentions  the  " Ye  rag  ran  us  ager  " 
among  those  of  Picenum,  a name  evidently  corrupted 
from  “ Beregranus.”  [E.  H.  B.J 

BERENI  CE.  1.  (B«p«vfmf,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770, 
xvii.  p.  815;  Plin.  vi.  23,  26,  29,  33;  Steph.  B. 
$.  v. ; Arrian.  PtripL  M.  Bub. ; Itin.  Antonin, 
p.  173,  f.;  Lpiphan.  //acres,  lxvi  1:  Eth.  Btpiri- 
€ c 4 
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k*vs  and  BtptrutidSrjs,  fem.  BtptyUtia),  a city  upon 
the  Red  Sea,  was  founded,  or  certainly  converted 
from  a village  into  a city,  by  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delphus,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Antigone.  It  stood 
about  lat.  23°  66'  N.,  and  about  long.  35°  34'  E., 
and  being  in  the  same  parallel  with  Syene,  was  ac- 
cordingly on  the  equinoctial  line.  Berenice,  as  mo- 
dern surveys  (Moresby  and  Carless,  1830—3)  have 
ascertained,  stood  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sinus 
Immundua,  or  Foul  Bay.  A lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains runs  along  this  side  of  the  African  coast,  and 
separates  Berenice  from  Egypt  The  emerald  mines 
are  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  harbour  is  indifferent, 
but  was  improved  by  art.  Berenice  stood  upon  a 
narrow  rim  of  shore  between  the  hills  and  the  Red 
Sea.  Its  prosperity  after  the  third  century  n.  c.  was 
owing  in  great  measure  to  three  causes:  the  favour 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  its  safe  anchorage,  and  its 
being  a terminus  of  the  great  road  from  Coptos, 
which  rendered  Berenice  and  Myos  Hannas  the  two 
principal  empnria  of  the  trade  between  Acthiopia  and 
Egypt  on  the  one  liand,  and  Syria  and  India  on  the 
other.  The  distance  between  Coptos  and  Berenice 
was  258  Roman  miles,  or  eleven  clays’  journey.  The 
wells  and  halting  places  of  the  caravans  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  and  in  the  Itineraries 
(Antonin,  p.  172,  f.).  Belzoni  (Travels,  voL  ii.  p. 
35)  found  traces  ot  several  of  these  stations.  Under 
the  empire  Berenice  formed  a district  in  itself,  with 
its  peculiar  prefect,  who  was  entitled  “ Praefectos 
Berenicidis,”  or  P.  montis  Berenicidis.  (Orelli,  Jtucr. 
Lai.  no.  3880,  f.)  The  harbour  of  Berenice  was 
sheltered  from  the  NE.  wind  by  the  island  Ophiodes 
(‘0$>i«5tjj  yjtrot,  Strait,  xvi.  p.  770;  Di<id.  iii.  39), 
which  was  rich  in  topazes.  A small  temple  of  sand- 
stone and  soft  calcareous  stone,  in  the  Egyptian  style, 
has  been  discovered  at  Berenice.  It  is  102  feet  long, 
and  43  wide.  A portion  of  its  walls  is  sculptured 
with  well-executed  basso  relievos,  of  Greek  work- 
manship, and  hieroglyphics  also  occasionally  occur 
on  the  walls.  Belzoni  coufinned  D’Anville  « original 
opinion  of  the  true  site  of  Berenice  ( Me  mo  tret  sur 
l' Egypt*  Ancient*),  and  says  that  the  city  measured 
1 ,600  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  2,000  from  E.  to  W. 
He  estimates  the  ancient  population  at  10,000.  (Re- 
searches, vol.  ii.  p.  73.) 

2.  pANCURYSoa,  a city  near  Sabac  in  the  Regio 
Troglodytica,  and  on  tho  W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
between  the  20th  and  21st  degrees  of  N.  latitude.  It 
obtained  the  appellation  of  “ all-gulden  " (rdvxpv*0** 
Steph.  B.  p.  164,  s.  v. ; Strab.  xvi.  771)  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  gold  mines  of  Jtbel  A llalci  or  OUaJri, 
from  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  drew  their  prin- 
cipal supplies  of  that  metal,  and  in  the  working  of 
which  thev  employed  criminals  and  prisoners  of  war. 
(PUD.  vi.  34.) 

3.  Epideires  (fwl  A *ipy)S,  Steph.  B.  «.  r.; 

Strab.  xvi.  pp.  769,  773;  Mela,  iii.  8;  Plin.  vi.  34; 
Ptol.  viii.  16.  § 12),  or  Berenice  upon  the  Neck  of 
Land,  was  a town  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
near  the  Straits  of  Bab-eL  Mandeb.  Its  position  on 
a sandy  spit  or  promontory  of  land  was  the  cause  of 
its  distinctive  appellation.  Some  authorities,  how- 
ever, attribute  the  name  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
more  considerable  town  named  Deira;  but  the  situ- 
ation of  the  latter  is  unknown.  [W.  B.  D.l 

BERENl'CE.  A Cilician  city  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  («.  r.  B tpsvlxrj);  and  in  the 
Stadiasmus  a hay  Berenice  is  mentioned.  “ As  the 
Stadiasmus  docs  not  mention  any  distance  between 
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the  Gulf  of  Berenice  and  Celenderis,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  Berenice  was  the  name  of  the  bay  to 
the  eastward  of  the  little  port  of  Kelenderi ” (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  See.  p.  202.)  [G.  L.] 

BERENl'CE,  a town  in  Arabia,  the  name  by 
which  Ezion-Geber  was  called  in  the  time  of 
Josephus.  (Ant.  viii.  6.  § 4.)  It  was  situated  on 
the  Elanitic,  or  Eastern  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  far 
from  Elath.  Ailah,  or  Aelana.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  wanderings  of  the  children  cf  Israel  ( Numb. 
xxxiii.  35);  and  is  celebrated  as  the  naval  arsenal 
of  Solomon  and  Jehushapbat.  (1  Kings , ix.  26, 
xxii.  48.)  The  Arabic  historian  Makrizi  speaks  of 
an  ancient  city  ’As  v tin  near  Ail  all.  (Burckliarrit's 
Syria,  p.  511.)  [G.W.l 

BERENl'CE,  in  Cyrenaica.  [Hesi*euu»ks.J 
BEREUM  or  BERAEUM  ( ArUelarf ),  a town  in 
Moesia  (NotiL  Imp.  28;  Googr.  Rav.  iv.  5;  Itin. 
Ant.  225).  [L.  &] 

BEKGA  (Bi'pyij  : Etk.  BepTotbr),  a town  of 
Macedonia,  lying  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon  (Scynums  Ch.  654;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 31) 
only  known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  writer  An- 
ti plumes,  whose  tales  were  so  marvellous  and 
incredible  as  to  give  rise  to  a verb  &*pyal(tur,  in 
tho  sense  of  telling  falsehoods.  (Strab.  i.  p.  47,  ii. 
pp.  102, 104;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  voL  L 
p.  204.)  Leake  places  Rerga  near  the  modern 
Tukhynd,  up  in  the  shore  of  tho  Strymonic  lake. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  229.) 
BE'RGIDUM.  [AarruREs.] 

BERGINTRUM,  a place  on  the  Gallic  side  of  tho 
pass  of  the  Alpes  Graiac,  lying  on  the  ruad  marked 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  between  Mediolanum  ( Milan) 
and  Vienna  ( Vienne).  D’Anville  (Notice,  & c.) 
places  it,  according  to  the  Table,  between  Axirrta 
(Aime)  and  Alpia  Graiit.  The  distance  from  Bex- 
gintram  to  Axima  is  marked  viiii  M.  P.  The  Alpis 
Graia  may  be  the  watershed  on  the  pass  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  which  divides  the  waters  that  Bow  to 
the  Isere  from  those  which  flow  to  the  Dora  Baitra 
on  the  Italian  side.  This  is  the  place  which  D’An- 
ville names  I'Hvpital , on  the  authority  of  a manu- 
script map  of  the  country.  D’Anville  supposes  that 
Bergintrum  may  be  St.  Maurice  ; but  he  admita 
that  xii,  tho  distance  in  tho  Table  between  Ber- 
gintrum and  Alpia  Graia,  does  not  fit  the  distance 
between  St.  Maurice  and  tffopital,  which  is  k»s. 
Wultkenaer  (Geog.  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  27)  suppnsm  that 
two  routes  between  Archrigium  and  Darantasia  have 
been  made  into  one  in  the  Table,  and  he  fixes  Ber- 
gintrum at  Belitmtre.  He  also  attempts  to  show  that 
in  the  Aufcin.  Itin.  between  Arebrigium  and  Danui- 
taaia  there  has  lieen  confusion  in  the  numbers  and 
the  names  of  places;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case. 
The  position  of  Bergintrum  cannot  be  considered  as 
certain,  though  the  limits  between  which  we  roust 
look  for  it  are  pretty  well  defined.  [G.  L.] 

BKRGISTA'XI,  a small  people  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conenais,  who  revolted  from  the  Romans  in  the  war 
about  Emporiae,  b.  c.  195.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  16,  17.) 
They  seem  to  have  been  neighbours  of  the  Llergetes, 
in  the  mountains  of  Caledonia,  between  Bcrga  and 
Manresa.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  place, 
afterwards  mentioned  by  Livy  (c.  21)  as  the  strong- 
hold of  the  rebels,  Bergium  or  Very  turn  castrvm, 
was  one  of  the  seven  fortresses  of  the  Bcrgistani, 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  former  passage,  and  that 
from  which  they  took  their  name.  It  is  probably 
Bcrga.  (Marca,  /lisp.  ii.  23,  p.  197 ; Florez,  Esp.  S. 
xxiv.  38 ; Ukcrt,  vol.  ii.  pL  i.  pp.  318,  426  ) [I*.  & j 
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RERGULE,  BERGULAE,  V1RGULAE  or  BER- 
GULIUM  (BegyouAn,  B *pyo(/\tov:  Dsj atal- Bor gas) , 
a town  in  Thrace,  which  was  in  later  times  called 
A read  iu  polls.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  §12;  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  6 ; Itin.  Uier.  p.  569 ; Cedren.  p.  266 ; Theopban. 
p.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

BE'RGOMUM  (htpyofxov:  Eth.  Bergenias,  atis  : 
Bergamo ),  a city  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  between  Rrixia  and  the  Lae  us 
Lari  us  * it  was  S3  miles  NE.  from  Milan.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  127.)  According  to  IMinr,  who  follows  the 
authority  <if  Cato,  it  was  a city  of  the  Orobii,  but 
this  tribe  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author, 
and  Bergocnnm  is  included  by  Ptolemy  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cenomani.  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ; PtoL 

iii.  1.  § 31.)  Justin  also  mentions  it  among  the 
cities  founded  by  the  Gauls,  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  expelled  the  Tuscans  from  the  plains 
of  northern  Italy.  (Justin,  xx.  5.)  No  mention  of 
it  is,  however,  found  in  history  previous  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  when  it  became  a considerable  mu- 
nicipal town,  as  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
considerable  wealth  from  valuable  copper  mines 
which  existed  in  its  territory.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  1.  8.  2; 
OrelL  Inter.  3349.  3898.)  In  n.  c.  452,  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  laid  waste  by  Attila  (Hist.  MiscelL 
xx.  p.  549);  bnt  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
tt  is  again  mentioned  by  Procopins  as  a strong  for- 
tress, and  under  the  Lomhard  kings  was  one  of  the 
chief  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  capital  of 
a duchy.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  12;  P.  I>iac.  ii.  15, 

iv.  3 ) In  late  writers  and  the  Itineraries  the  name 

is  corruptly  written  Pergamus  and  Bergame:  but 
all  earlier  writers,  as  well  as  inscriptions,  have  Ber- 
gotnunu  The  modern  city  of  Bergamo  is  a flou- 
rishing and  populous  place,  but  contains  no  ancient 
remains.  [E.  H.  B.j 

BEKGU'SIUM  or  BERGU'SIA,  in  Gallia,  on  the 
road  between  Vienna  ( Vienne)  and  a place  named 
Angustom.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  agree 
very  nearly  as  to  the  position  of  Berpusium,  which  is 
xx  or  xxi  M.  P.  from  Vienna,  and  supposed  to  he  a 
place  named  Bourgoin.  Augustnm  is  supposed  to 
be  Aoete.  [G.  L.j 

BER1S  or  BIRES  (Bi)p«f,  BipuO.  * river  of  Pon- 
tua,  which  Arrian  places  60  stadia  from  the  Thoaris. 
Hamilton  (Researches,  Ac.  vol.  i.  p.  280)  identifies 
it  with  the  Melitsck  Choi,  “a  deep  and  sluggish 
river,**  between  Unieh  and  the  Thermodon.  He 
found  it  to  be  six  miles,  or  60  stadia,  from  the 
Tkureh  Irmak,  which  he  scans  to  identify  correctly 
with  the  Thoaris.  [G.  L.] 

BETtMTUS  MOXS  (rb  Bipfitor  Spot:  Verria),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Ha- 
liar  moo  and  Lodias,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the 
city  of  Beroea.  Herodotus  relates  that  this  moun- 
tain was  impassable  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  that 
oeraod  it  were  the  gardens  of  Midas,  in  which  tho 
roses  grew  spontaneously.  (Herod,  riii.  138;  Strab. 
vii.  p.  330.)  The  Bermius  is  the  same  as  the  Bora 
of  Lhy  (xlv.  29),  and  is  a continuation  of  Mount 
Barn  us.  (MBDer,  Dorians,  voL  i.  p.  469,  transl.; 
Leake,  A'orfAens  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  295.) 

BEROEA-  1.  (Bcpom,  Biftoia:  Eth.  Btpoalot, 
Steph.  B.;  Beroeus,  Liv.  xxiii.  39:  Verria),  a city 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  N.  port  cf  the  province  (Plin. 
tv.  10),  in  the  district  called  Emathia  (Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§ 39),  on  a river  which  flows  into  the  Haliarmnn, 
and  upon  one  uf  the  lower  ridge*  of  Mount  Bermius 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  330).  It  was  attacked,  though  un- 
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successfully,  by  the  Atheninn  forces  under  Callias, 
b.  c.  432.  (Time.  i.  61.)  The  statement  of  Thu- 
cydides presents  some  geographical  difficulties,  as 
Beroea  lies  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  natural  route 
from  Pydjia  to  Potidaea,  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece , 
vol.  vi.  p.  96)  considers  that  another  Beroea,  situated 
somewhere  between  Gigonus  anti  Therma,  and  out  of 
the  limits  of  that  Macedonia  which  Perdiccas  go- 
verned, may  probably  be  the  place  indicated  by  Thu- 
cydides. Any  remark  from  Mr.  Grote  deserves  the 
highest  consideration ; but  an  objection  presents  itself 
against  this  view.  His  argument  rests  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  there  was  another  Beroea  in  Thrace  or 
in  Emathia,  though  we  do  not  know  its  exact  site. 
There  was  a town  called  Beroea  in  Thrace,  but  we 
are  enabled  to  flx  its  position  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty, as  lying  between  Pbilippopolis  and  Nieopolis 
(see  below),  and  no  single  authority  is  adduced  to 
show  that  there  was  a second  Beroea  in  Thrace  be- 
tween Gigonus  and  Therma. 

Beroea  surrendered  to  the  Roman  consul  after  the 
battle  of  Pydna  (Liv.  xliv.  45),  and  was  assigned, 
with  its  territory,  to  the  third  region  of  Macedonia 
(xlv.  29).  St.  Paul  and  Silos  withdrew  to  this  city 
from  Thessalonica;  and  the  Jewish  residents  are  de- 
scribed as  more  ingennous  and  uf  a better  disposition 
than  those  of  the  latter  place,  in  that  they  diligently 
searched  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostle.  ( Acts , xrii.  1 1 .) 
Sopator,  a native  of  this  town,  accompanied  St.  Paul 
to  Asia.  (Acte,  xx.  4.)  Lucian  (A sinus.  34)  de- 
scribes it  as  a large  and  populous  town.  It  was  si- 
tuated 30  M.  P.  from  Pella  (Pent.  Tab.),  and  5 1 M.  P 
from  Thessalonica  ( Itin.  Anton.),  and  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  thema  of  Macedonia.  (Con- 
stant. de  Them.  ii.  2.)  For  a rare  coin  of  Beroea, 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see 
Rase  he,  vol.  i.  p.  1492;  Eckhcl,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

Verria  stands  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Olympene 
range  of  mountains,  about  5 miles  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vistrilza  or  Injeknra,  just  where  that  river, 
after  having  mode  its  way  to  an  immense  rocky  ra- 
vine through  the  range,  enters  the  great  maritime 
plain.  Verria  contains  about  2000  families,  and, 
from  its  natural  and  other  advantages,  is  described  as 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in  RumiU.  The  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  are  very  considerable. 
Leake  (A'ortAcm  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  291),  from  whom 
this  account  of  Verria  is  taken,  notices  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  wall,  or  perhaps  of  the  acropolis;  these 
walls  are  traceable  from  that  point  southward  to  two 
high  towers  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  modern 
town,  which  appears  to  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt 
in  Roman  or  Byzantine  times.  Only  three  insci  ip- 
tions  have  been  discovered.  (Leake,  L c .) 

2.  (B*pb*,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  Beg^enot),  a town  in 
Thrace,  87  M.  P.  from  Adrianopolis  ( Itin.  Anton.; 
Hicroclee),  and  situated  somewhere  between  Philip- 
popnlis  and  Nieopolis.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  4.  § 12, 
xxxi.  9.  § 1 ; Jomand.  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  18.)  In 
later  times  it  was  called  Irenopolis,  in  honour  of  the 
empress  Irene,  who  caused  it  to  be  repaired.  (Tbeo- 
phan.  p.385;  Zonar.  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  115;  IlisL 
Misc.  xxxiii.  p.  166,  ap.  Muratori.)  St.  Martin,  in 
his  notes  to  I,e  Beau  (Bos  Empire,  voL  xii.  p.  330), 
confounds  this  city  with  the  Macedonian  Beroea. 
Liberius  was  banished  to  this  place  from  Rome,  and 
spent  two  years  in  exile  there.  (Socrates,  H.E. 
iv.  11.) 

3.  (Bf^^oia,  B/pma,  Bipoij,  Beposla:  Eth.  R»- 
p6<vs,  Sleph.  B.;  Berooensis,  Plin.  ▼.  23;  Itin.  An- 
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ton.;  Hieroclos:  Haleb , Aleppo),  a town  in  Syria 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  751),  about  midway  between  Autiock 
and  Hienipolis.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  7 ; Ptol.  v.  15.) 
Julian,  after  a laborious  march  of  two  day#  from  An- 
tioch, halted  on  the  third  at  Beroea.  (Julian,  Epist.  • 
xx  vii. ; Thcodoret.  iii.  22 ; Milman's  Gibbon,  voL  iv.  I 
p.  144;  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  voL  iii.  p.  55.)  Chos- 
roes,  in  his  inroad  upon  Syria,  a.  d.  540,  demanded  ' 
a tribute  from  Beroea,  which  be  remitted  afterwards, 
as  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  pay  it.  '(Procop. 
B.P.  ii.  7;  Milman’s  Gibbon,  vol.  vii.  p.  315;  Le 
Beau,  voL  ix.  p.  13.)  a.  d.  611  Chosroes  1L  occu- 
pied this  city.  (Gibbon,  voL  viii.  p.  225.)  It  owed 
its  Macedonian  name  of  Beroea  to  Selcucus  Nicator, 
and  continued  to  be  called  so  till  the  conquest  by  the 
Arabs  under  Abu  Obeidah,  a.  d.  €38,  when  it  re- 
sumed its  ancient  name  of  Cbaleb  or  Clialybon.  (Ni- 
ceph.  H.  E.  xlv.  39  ; Sc hul ten’s  Index  Gtog.  s.  v. 
JIaleb ; Winer,  Bibl.  Real-  Wori.  Buck.)  It  after- 
wards becan»e  the  capital  of  the  Sultans  of  the  race 
of  Hainadan,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury was  united  to  the  Greek  empire  by  the  conquests 
of  Zimisces,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  The  exca- 
vations a little  way  eastward  of  the  town,  are  tlie 
only  vestiges  of  ancient  remains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  are  very  extensive,  and  consist  of  suites 
of  Urge  apartments,  which  are  separated  by  portions 
of  solid  rock,  with  massive  pilasters  left  at  intervals 
to  support  the  mass  above.  (Chesney,  ExpetL  Eu- 
pkraL  vol.  i.  p.  435.)  Its  present  population  is  some- 
what more  than  100,000  souls.  For  coins  of  Beroea, 
both  autonomous  and  imperial,  ranging  from  Tn\jan 
to  Antoninus,  see  Baacke,  vol.  L p.  1492;  Eckhel, 
vol.  iii.  p.  359. 


coix  or  beroea  in  byiua. 

4.  (Bepfo,  I Macc.  ix.  4),  a village  in  Judaea 
(Reland,  Palaest.  p.  640),  which,  according  to  Winer 
(s.  r.),  must  not  be  con foun Jed  with  the  Berea  men- 
tioned 2 Macc.  xiii.  4.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BEKO'NES  or  VERO'NES  (Bfjpwrei),  a people 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Ibcrus  (£”5ro),  on  its  right  bank,  about 
Logrono , between  the  Celtiberi  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Cantabri  on  the  N.,  SE.  of  the  Actrioonks,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  Coxtesttaxt.  They  were  a 
Celtic  people,  and  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  form- 
ing, with  the  Celtiberi,  the  chief  remnant  of  the  old 
Celtic  population  of  Spain.  (Liv.  Fr.  xd.,  where 
the  common  reading  is  Vironet : Strab.  iii.  pp.  1 58, 
162;  Ptoi.  ii.  6.  §55.)  The  following  were  their 
chief  cities;  Tritium  Mktallum  (Tpiriov  Me* 
ToAXor,  Ptol.;  Trtcio,  near  Nagera),  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  394)  simply  Tritium,  on  the  high 
road  from  Legio  VII.  (Leon)  to  Caesaraugusta,  36 
M.P.  SE.  of  Virovbsca,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a place  of  the  same  name  W.  of  Vi ro vesta: 
Vkkkla,  on  the  same  road,  18  M.  P.  SE.  of  Tritium, 
and  28  NW.  of  Calagurris  (Calahorra,  /tin.  p. 
393),  undoubt&lly  the  Varkia  or  Vaiua  (O vdfxta, 
O oop/o)  of  Livy,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  which 
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was  the  strongest  city  of  the  district  (Liv.  L e.) : it 
stood  at  a passage  of  the  Ibcrus  (Strab.  p.  162), 
where  the  river  commenced  its  navigable  course  of 
260  M.  P.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4):  it  still  bears  its  ancient 
name  (Varea,  a little  below  Logrono , with  which 
some  confound  it;  Florez,  Cantabr.  p.  198;  Men- 
telle,  Esp.  Med.  p.363):  Oliba  (*OAl$a,  Ptol.; 
some  assume  a corruption  by  transposition,  and  iden- 
tify it  with  the  ’OAtfla  mentioned  by  Stephanus  Bj- 
zantinus  as  a city  of  Iberia) ; Contrebria,  also 
called  Lcucas,  a stronghold  of  Sertorius, 112  being  the 
most  convenient  head -quarters,  from  which  to  inarch 
out  of  the  territory  of  the  Berones  into  any  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  (Liv.  Fr.  xcL  p.  27,  where 
mention  is  also  made  of  another  important  city  of  the 
same  name  belonging  to  the  Celtiberi):  Ukert  takes 
it  for  the  Cantabria  on  the  Ebro,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen 
between  Logrono  and  Pinna.  (Sandoval,  A mot.  &c, 
quoted  by  D’Anville,  Mim.  de  l Acad,  det  Inter. 
volxi.  p.  771;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  L pp.  321,  457, 
458.)  [P.  S.] 

BEROTHA  (Bi|p49i)),  mentioned  only  by  Jo- 
sephus as  a city  of  Upper  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Cadesh  (Naphthali)  (Ant.  v.  1.  § 18).  He  makes 
it  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  which  Joshua 
fought  with  the  northern  kings,  * at  the  waters  of 
Moroni.”’  (Joth.  xi.  1 — 9.)  [G.  W ] 

BKRUB1UM,  the  third  promontory  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Scotland,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Pro- 
bably, AW  Head.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BERYA,  a town  in  Apamene,  according  to  ths 
Prutinger  Tablet , SE.  of  Antioch,  25  M.  P.  from 
Chalcis  and  54  M.  P.  from  Bathna.  Niebuhr  ( Reite , 
vol.  iii.  p.  95)  found  many  ruins  under  the  name  of 
Bento.  [E.  B.  J ] 

BERYTUS  (Brfpvrdr,  Berftus  and  Berytua ; Eth. 
HypOrtos,  Berytensis,  Berytiua,  Steph.  B.  Scylax,  p.  42 ; 
Pionys.  Per.  v.  91 1 ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  12.  § 5;  A mm 
Mar.  xiv.  8.  § 9;  Tnc.Hist.  ii.  81 ; /tin. Anton.;  Pent. 
Tab.;  Geogr.  Rav.;  Hierocles;  Beirut),  a town  of 
Phoenicia,  which  has  been  identified  by  some  with 
the  Berotha  or  Bcrothai  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8;  Ezek.  xlrii.  16.)  In  the  former 
passage  Bcrothai  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Zobah  (comp.  v.  5),  which  appears  to 
hare  included  Hamath  (comp.  w.  9,  10;  2 TArcm. 
viii.  3).  In  the  latter  passage  the  border  of  Israel 
is  drawn  in  poetic  vision,  apparently  from  tire*  Medi- 
terranean, by  Hamath  and  Berothan,  towards  Da- 
mascus and  Hauran.  The  Berotha  here  meant  would, 
as  Dr.  Robinson  ( Palestine , vol.  iii.  p.  442)  argue*, 
more  naturally  seem  to  have  been  an  iuinnd  city. 
After  its  destruction  by  Tryphon,  me.  140  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  756),  it  was  reduced  by  Agrippa,  and  colo- 
nized by  the  veterans  of  the  v.  Macedonia!  legio 
am!  viii.  Augusta,  and  became  a Roman  colony  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  feiix  Bervtus 
(Orelli,  Inter,  n.  514,  and  coins  in  Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  356 ; Marquardt,  Handbvch  der  Rom.  A U , p. 
199),  and  was  afterwards  endowed  with  the  right* 
of  an  Italian  city.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  15.  1 § 1;  Plm. 
v.  20.)  It  was  at  this  city  that  Herod  the  Great 
held  the  mock  trial  over  his  two  sons.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  1 1.  §§  1 — 6.)  The  elder  Agrippa  greatly 
favoured  the  city,  and  adorned  it  with  a splendid 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  beside  baths  and  porticoes, 
inaugurating  them  with  games  and  spectacles  of 
| every  kind,  including  shows  of  glaiUators.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xix.  7.  §5.)  Here,  too,  Titus  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  bis  father  Vespasian  by  the  exhibition  of 
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similar  spectacles,  in  which  many  of  the  captive 
Jews  perished,  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  3.  § 1 ; comp.  5. 
§ 1.)  Afterwards  Ben,  tua  became  renowned  as  a 
school  of  Greek  learning,  particularly  of  law,  to 
which  scholars  repaired  from  a distance.  Its  splen- 
dour may  be  computed  to  hare  lasted  from  the  third 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  (Milman’s 
Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  51.)  Eusebius  relates  that  the 
martyr  Appian  resided  here  for  some  time  to  pur- 
sue Greek  secular  learning:  ( De  Mart.  Paloest.  c.  iv.), 
and  Gregory  Thaomnturgus  repaired  to  Berytus  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  civil  law.  (Socrates,  H.  E. 

hr.  27.)  A later  Greek  poet  describes  it  in  this 
respect  as  “the  nurse  of  tranquil  life."  (Nonnus, 
D tongs.  xli.  fin.)  Under  the  reign  of  Justinian  it 
was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  school 
removed  to  Sidon,  a.  d.  551.  (Milman's  Gibbon, 
voL  viL  p.  420.)  In  the  crusades,  Beirut,  which 
was  sometimes  called  Baurim  (Alb.  Aq.  v.  40,  x.  8), 
was  an  object  of  great  contention  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Muslim,  and  fell  successively  into  the 
hands  of  both.  In  a.  n.  1110  it  was  captured  by 
Baldwin  I.  (Wilken,  Die  Kreuz.  vol.  ii.  p.  212),  and 
in  a.  d.  1 187  by  Sahth  eddin.  (Wilken,  vol.  iii.  pt. 

ii.  p.  295.)  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berytus 
that  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  St.  George 
(w  ho  was  so  highly  honoured  in  Syria)  and  the  Dragon 
is  laid.  Beirut  is  now  commercially  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  Syria.  The  town  is  situated  on  a 
kind  of  shoulder  sloping  towards  the  shore  from  the 
NNW.  side  of  a triangular  point,  which  runs  more 
than  two  miles  into  the  sea.  The  population  amounts 

nearly  1 5,000  souls.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat. 
vol.  L p.  468.  For  coins  of  Berytus,  both  autono- 
mous and  imperial,  ranging  from  Trajan  to  Anto- 
ninus, see  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  356 ; Rasche,  Lex. 
AW  roL  L p.  1492.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


coin  of  berth; a. 


BESA  or  BESS  A.  [Attica,  p.  331,  b.] 
BE'SBICUS  (BkVtfiKor  : Eth.  Beer^tvijedt),  a 
email  bland  in  the  Propontb,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cyzicus.  (Steph.  B.  ».  r.  BiaSitcos.)  The  my- 
thical story,  quoted  by  Stephan  us  from  Agathocles, 
fixes  the  island  near  the  outlet  of  the  Rhyndacus. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  places  Besbicns  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhyndacus,  and  gives  it  a circuit  of  18  Roman 
nub's.  In  another  passage  (ii.  88)  he  enumerates  it 
amoug  the  islands  which  have  been  separated  from 
the  adjacent  mainlands  by  earthquakes.  The  po- 
sition assigned  to  Besbicus  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  (p. 
576)  corresponds  with  that  of  KaUAimno,  a small 
bland  which  b about  10  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhyndacus.  [G.  L.) 

BESE’DA  (BfVrjSa:  S.  Juan  de  la  Badesas),  an 
inland  city  of  the  Castellani,  in  Hbponia  Tarraco- 
nensis.  (Ptol.  iL  6.  § 7 1 ; coins,  ap.  Scat  ini,  p.  183; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.pt.Lp.  426.)  [P.  S.] 

BESIPPO  or  BAESIPPO  (Baurhnrv),  a city  of 
the  Turdetani,  oo  or  near  the  S.  <,oaat  of  Ilbpanb 
Baetica.  just  outside  the  Straits,  E.  of  the  Pr.  Ju- 
nonb  ( C.  Trafalgar ),  and  12  M.  P.  W.  of  Belo. 
(/tw.  Ant.  p.  408;  Mela,  »L  6;  Flin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Ptol. 
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ii.  iv.  § 14;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  43.)  Some  identify  it 
with  Brjer  de  la  E rotUera ; but  others  argue  that 
that  place  lies  too  far  inland  to  agree  with  Pliny’s 
statement  that  Besippo  was  a sea-port,  and  take  the 
Roman  ruins  near  Porto  Barbate  for  its  site.  (Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  343.)  (P.  S.] 

BESOR  (Bdo«Aoj),  a brook  in  the  south  of  Pa- 
lestine, between  the  town  of  Ziklag  (assigned  to 
David  by  Achbh  king  of  the  Philistines),  and  the 
country  of  the  Amalekitee.  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6,  xxx. 
8,9.)  [G.W.] 

BESS  A (Bijou-a:  Eth.  Bitoacuas),  a town  in 
Locris,  so  called  from  its  situation  in  a wooded  glen, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  but  which  bad  disappeared  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Horn.  IL  it  532 ; Strab.  ix 
p.  426;  Steph.  B.  Lc .) 

BESSI  (Bijovof),  a Thracian  tribe  occupying  the 
country  about  the  rivers  Axius,  Strymon,  and  Nestua. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a very  numerous  people, 
and  at  different  times  to  have  occupied  a more 
or  less  extensive  country.  According  to  Herodotus 
(vii.  Ill),  they  belonged  to  the  Satrae,  a free  Thra- 
cian people,  and  had  the  management  of  an  oracle  of 
Dionysus  situated  in  the  highest  port  of  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  time  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  318)  the  Bessi 
dwelt  all  along  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Haenius, 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Dardanians 
in  the  west.  In  the  second  century  of  our  era  their 
territory  might  seem  to  have  been  greatly  reduced, 
as  Ptolemy  (iii.  11.  § 9)  mentions  the  B «aauth 
among  the  smaller  arpaji/pdeu  of  Thrace;  but  his 
statement  evidently  refers  only  to  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  Bessi,  occupying  the  country  between  the 
Axius  and  Strymon,  and  Pliny  (iv.  11.  18)  speaks 
of  Bessi  living  about  the  Neatus  and  Mount  Rho- 
dope. Looking  at  the  country  they  occupied,  and 
the  character  given  them  by  Herodotus,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  chief  people  of 
Thrace;  they  were  warlike  and  independent,  and 
were  probably  never  subdued  by  the  Macedonians; 
tlio  Romans  succeeded  in  conquering  them  only  in 
their  repeated  wars  against  the  Thracians.  It 
would  seem  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Bessi  was 
divided  into  four  cantons  (Steph.  Byz.  ».  r.  Tcrpo- 
Xwpirai),  of  which  the  Diobessi  mentioned  by  Pliny 
may  have  been  one.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
Bessi  arc  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  robbers 
among  the  Thracians,  who  were  themselves  notorious 
as  Aijtrral.  That  they  were  not,  however,  wholly 
uncivilised,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  inhabited 
towns,  the  chief  of  which  was  called  Usctidama 
(Eutrop.  vi.  10).  Another  town,  Bessapara,  is 
mentioned  by  Procopius  and  others.  (Comp.  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  34,  and  Baehr  on  Herodotus,  L c .)  [L.  S.] 
BETA’SII,  a people  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  In 
the  war  with  Civilis,  Claudios  Labeo,  a Batavian, 
mustered  a force  of  Nervii  and  Betasii  {Hist.  hr.  56); 
and  he  opposed  Civilis  at  a bridge  over  the  Mosa 
with  a hastily  raised  body  of  Betasii,  Tungri,  and 
Nervii  ( Hist.  iv.  66).  Pliny  (iv.  17)  mentions 
the  BetAsii,  but  he  does  not  help  us  to  fix  their  po- 
sition. It  seems  probable  that  the  Betasii  were  the 
neighbours  of  the  Nerrii  and  Tungri,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Beets , 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Geete,  south  of  Ilaalen,  in 
South  Brabant.  [G.  L] 

BETHABARA  (Brjflotfapck),  mentioned  in  St. 
John’s  Gospel  (i.  28)  as  the  place  of  our  Ivord’s 
Baptism.  It  is  placed  by  the  Evangelist  “ beyond 
Jordan,”  i.  e.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  (comp, 
x.  40),  perhaps  identical  with  Beth- bare  ( Judges , 
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viii.  24),  where  was  a ford,  from  which  the  place  are  distinguished,  Ai  being  placed  “ beside  Beth- 
doubtless  derived  its  name,  equivalent  to  *'  locus  aven,  on  the  east  side  of  Bethel."  Mi  chinas  h is  also 
transit  tut"  (Belaud,  p.  626.)  [G.W.l  placed  “ eastward  from  Bethaven."  (1  Son.  xiii.  2.) 

BETHAGLA  (Bethhogla),  a town  of  Palestine,  It  is  joined  with  Gibeah  and  Hamah,  and  ascribed  to 


in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  on  the  borders  between  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  reckoned  to  the 
latter.  (Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii.  19,  21.)  St.  Jerome 
identifies  it  with  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad  ((?en. 
1.  10,  11),  the  scene  of  the  mourning  for  Jacob. 
( Onomast.  s.  v.  Area  Atad.)  A fountain  named 
'Aim  JJajla,  and  a ruined  monastery,  Kusr  Jlajla, 
situated  about  two  miles  from  tlie  Jordan,  and  three 
from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  still  pre- 
serve the  name  and  memorial  of  this  site.  (Robin- 
son, B.  R.  vol.  ii.  pp.  267 — 271.)  [G.  W.j 

BETHAMMA'KLA  (Bi^o^i afla,  Ptol.  v.  15. 
§ 14),  a town  on  the  W.  bank  of  tlie  Euphrates, 
the  Betamali  of  the  Peutinger  Tables,  1 4 M.  P.  from 
Ceciliana.  This  place  cannot  be  the  Bemmaris  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary , as  Bemmaris  is  placed  above  the 
Zeugma,  ami  Bcthammaria  below  it.  [E.  B.  J.] 
BETHANY  (Brj0<ma),  a village  15  stadia  from 
Jerusalem,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
remarkal4e  for  tlie  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  for  other 
incidents  in  our  Saviour’s  life.  (St.  John,  xi.  18.) 
Its  modem  name  is  El-Azarfyeh,  i.e.  the  village  of 
Lazarus.  (Kobiruton,  B.R.  vol.  ii.  p.  100.)  [G.  W.] 
BETIIAR  (Bcther,  Bither,  Bi&frnpa),  a city  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  revolt  under 
Hadrian  (a.  n.  131)  as  the  last  retreat  of  the  Jews 
when  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Jerusalem.  They 
held  out  there  fur  nearly  three  years.  It  is  described 
os  a very  strong  city  not  far  distant  from  Jerusalem. 
(Eoecb.  II.  E.  iv.  6.)  Ita  site  was  recovered  and 
clearly  identified  in  1843.  (Williams,  Holy  City , 
vol.  i.  pp.  209 — 213.)  It  is  now  called  Bcitlr,  the 
exact  Ambit:  form  of  ita  ancient  name,  and  is  a con- 
siderable village  about  six  miles  SSW.  of  Jerusalem, 
still  retaining  some  traces  of  ita  fortifications,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  modem  village  have  received 
and  preserved  traditions  of  its  siege,  [G.  W.] 
BETHARAMATHUM  (Bv0*mi attov),  identical 
with  Amathus  in  Peraca  ( q . r.)t  as  is  proved  hy  a 
comparison  of  Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.  12.  § 6,  B.J.  ii. 
4.  § 2.  (Roland,  p.  560.)  [G.  W.j 

BETHARAMPHTHA  (Br^apa^®),  a city  of 
Peraea,  which  Herod  Anti  pas  encompassed  with  a 
wall,  and  changed  ita  name  to  Julias,  in  honour  of 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  (Ant.  xviii.  2. 
§ 1.)  It  is  certainly  identical  with  that  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  as  situated  on  the  Jor- 
dan, originally  named  Betharamphta,  and  after- 
wards called  Livias  by  nerod  (Onomast.  s.v.\  and 
certainly  not  the  same  as  the  Julias  which  is  placed 
by  Josephus  where  the  Jordan  flows  into  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  (B.  J.  iii.  9.  § 7),  which  was  identical  with 
Betiisaida.  [Bethsaida.  J But  the  names  Julias 
and  Livias  are  frequently  interchanged,  as  are  Julia 
and  Livia.  A still  earlier  name  of  this  town,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  was  Beth-haram, 
a city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27),  doubtless 
the  same  with  Beth-haran  (Mum.  xxxii.  36),  which 
the  Talmud  also  says  was  afterwards  called  Beth- 
rtxmtha.  (Roland,  p.  642 ; comp.  pp.  869,  870,  s.  v. 
Julias  Peraea*.)  It  is  most  probably  only  another 
form  of  the  preceding  Bclharamathum,  i.  e.  the  mo- 
dern A mata , near  the  Jabbok.  [Amatiiuh.]  [G.W.j 
BETHAVEN,  commonly  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Bethel,  so  called  after  tliat  city  had  become 
the  scene  of  idol-worship,  Beth-aven  signifying  M the 
house  of  vanity."  Bat  in  Josh.  (vii.  2)  the  two  places 


Benjamin.  (Hos.  x.  8.)  The  LXX.  translate  it 
' (in  Josh.  vii.  2)  Tku(Hi\,  (in  xviii.  12)  Baitfe*?,  (in 
Bos.  v.  8)  oltcift  v.  [G.  W.j 

BETHDAGON  (BijMa7»v).  Two  cities  of  this 
name  occur  in  the  lists  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  one 
situated  in  tlie  tribe  of  Judah,  apparently  towards 
the  SWT.;  arid  the  other  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (xv. 
41,  xix.  27).  There  are  two  villages  of  this  name, 
Beit-dajan,  now  in  Palestine,  one  a few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Jaffa , the  other  SE.  of  Nablus.  They  doubt- 
less represent  ancient  sites,  but  are  not  identical  with 
either  of  those  first  named.  The  village  of  this 
name  near  Jaffa  apparently  occupies  tlie  site  of 
Caphardagon,  a large  village  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  Beth-Dagon)  between  Diospolia 
(Lydda)  and  J amnia  (Je6no).  (Robinson,  B.R. 
vol.  iii.  p.  30,  n.  2.)  The  frequent  recurrence  of  this 
name  shows  how  widely  spread  was  the  worship  of 
Dagon  through  Palestine.  [G.  W.j 

BETH-D1BLATHA1M  (ohtos  AatdXaBcu^).  a 
city  of  Moab,  mentioned  only  bv  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
LXX.  xxxi.  22).  ’ [G.  W ] 

BETHEL  (B«u0^A,  Bt^A),  a border  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  for  the  northern  boundary  of  Ben- 
jamin passed  south  of  it.  (Josh,  xviii.  13;  Judges, 
i.  22 — 26.)  It  was  originally  named  Luz,  and  was 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  early  patriarchs. 
(Gen.  xii.  5,  xxviii.  10 — 19,  xxxi.  1 — 15.)  It 
owed  its  new  name,  signifying  “ the  house  of  God," 
to  the  vision  of  Jacob’s  ladder,  and  the  altar  which 
be  afterwards  erected  there.  It  afterwards  became 
infamous  for  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  here 
instituted  by  Jeroboam.  (1  Kings , xii.  28,  33.  xiii.) 
It  was  inhabited  after  the  captivity  ( Erro,  ii.  28 ; 
Nehem.  vii.  32,  xi.  31),  and  was  fortified  by  Rac- 
c hides.  (1  Maccab.  ix.  50;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1.  § 3.) 
It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  after  he  had  subjugated 
the  country  between  this  and  the  coast.  (B.  J.  iv. 
9.  § 9.)  It  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  St,  Jerome 
as  a small  village  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Sichem  (A’a6/iir),  twelve  miles  from  the  former 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  “Ayytu),  on  tlie  left  (or  east)  of  tlie 
rood  going  south,  according  to  the  I tin.  HieroeoL 
Precisely  in  this  situation  are  large  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient city,  bearing  the  name  of  Batin,  according  to  a 
common  variation  of  in  for  el  in  the  termination  of 
Arabic  proper  names.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  voL  ii. 
p.  128.  n.  1.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-GAMUL  (oIkos  raijiuA).  a city  of  Moab, 
mentioned  only  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  23),  probably 
represented  by  the  modern  village  of  Um-el-Jem&l 
or  Edjmal,  west  of  the  ancient  Bozrah.  (Robinson, 
B.  R.  iii.,  Appendix,  p.  153.)  [G.  W.j 

BETHHACCAREM  (Roi8axopM<^ 

mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (vi  1 .)  as  the  place  where 
the  beacon  fire  should  tie  lighted  to  give  the  alarm 
of  the  Chaldaeans'  approach  to  Jerusalem.  “ Mal- 
chiah,  the  son  of  Rerhab,  the  ruler  of  part  of  Bcth- 
haccarcm,"  is  mentioned  by  Nehemiah  (iii.  14), 
which  would  seem  to  intimate  that  it  was  a place  at 
considerable  importance  after  the  captivity.  St.  Je- 
rome (Comment,  in  Jerem.  L c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
village  of  Juda,  situated  on  a mountain  between 
Aelia  and  Thecua — i.  e.  Tckoa.  Its  site  was  con- 
jecturally  fixed  by  Pocock  (Trav.  ii.  p.  42)  to  a 
very  remarkable  conical  hill,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Bethlehem,  and  about  the  same  distance  north  of 
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Tekoa,  conspicuous  over  mil  tbe  neighbourhood,  called 
by  the  natives  Jebel  Fureidls , the  Frank  Mountain 
of  European  travellers,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  Hero  must-  (Robinson,  B.  R.,  rol.  ii. 
pp.  170,  174.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH- HA  RAN  [Betharamphtha.] 
BETHHOGLA.  [Bethaola.] 
BETH-JES1M0TH  (Eus.  BittourtfioM,  LXX. 
BaiT€aurfiPti$t  'A tr*tuco$,  A tcrifit&B'),  one  of  the  last 
stations  of  the  Israelites  before  crossing  the  Jordan, 
and  near  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea  (Numb,  xxxiii.  49 ; 
Josh.  xii.  3.)  It  was  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Josh.  xiii.  20),  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Moabites. 
(Etek.  xxv.  9.)  Eusebius  confounds  it  with  Jaslii- 
mon  (q.  r.)  [G.  W,] 

BETHLEHEM  (Bcu0A«eu,  BrjflAee/*,  B>)0A<fjui- 
tijj),  a town  of  tbe  tribe  of  Judah,  six  miles  south 
of  Jerusalem,  on  the  left  of  the  mad  to  Hebron, 
called  also  44  Ephrathah”  and  “ Ephrath”  ( Gen. 
xlviii.  7 ; Mica.  v.  1 ),  and  its  inhabitants  Ephra- 
thites  ( Ruth . i.  2 ; 1 Sant.  xvii.  12).  It  probably 
owed  both  its  names,  Bethlehem — L e.  the  house  of 
bread,  and  Ephrathah — L t.  fruitful*  to  the  fecun- 
dity of  its  soil,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  culti- 
vated and  most  fertile  parts  of  Palestine.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  a lofty  ridge,  long  and  narrow,  which  pro- 
jects into  a plain  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
valleys,  affording  excellent  pasture  and  corn  lands; 
while  the  hill  side,  terraced  to  its  summit,  is  laid 
out  in  oliveyards  and  vineyards.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  tbe  Patriarch  Jacob  ( Gen. 
xlviii.  7);  but  docs  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  cities 
of  Judah  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
Tbe  version  of  the  LXX.,  however,  gives  it  under 
b»4h  its  names  ( a&nj  dor  l BaiOKedp),  with 

ten  other  neighbouring  cities  (in  Joshua , xv.,  after 
verse  39  of  tbe  Hebrew).  It  occurs  also  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Book  of  Judges  (xix.  1,  2),  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Israelites,  for  Phinchas  was  then 
high  priest  (xx.  28).  It  is  the  scene  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Book  of  Ruth — Boas,  the  progenitor 
of  David,  being  tbe  principal  proprietor  at  that  pe- 
riod (ii.  1).  as  his  grandson  Jesse  was  afterwards. 
From  the  time  of  David  it  became  celebrated  as  his 
birthplace,  and  is  called  “ the  city  of  David  " (St.  Luke, 
iL  4,  1 1 ; 51.  John , vii.  42),  and  was  subsequently 
yet  more  noted  as  the  destined  birthplace  of  the 
Messiah,  the  circumstances  of  whose  nativity  at 
that  place  are  fully  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  (ii.), 
and  SL  Luke  (ii.).  The  place  of  the  nativity  is  de- 
scribed by  Jostin  Martyr  (Dial.  § 78)  in  language 
which  implies  that  it  was  identified  in  his  days  (cir. 
A.  D.  150).  Origen  (a.d.  252)  says  that  the  care 
**  was  venerated  even  by  tltose  who  were  aliens  from 
tbe  Faith"  (e.  Cels.  lib.  i.  p.  39),  agreeably  with 
which  St.  Jerome  says  that  the  place  was  over- 
shadowed by  a grove  of  Thammuz  (Adonis)  from 
the  time  of  Hadrian  for  the  space  of  180  years 
(a-  D.  135 — 315).  (Epitaph.  Paul.  voL  iv.  p.  564.) 
In  A.D.  325,  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
erected  a magnificent  basilica  over  the  Place  of  the 
Nativity  (Eusebius,  Vit.  Const,  iii.  41,  43),  which 
still  remains.  In  the  following  century,  it  became 
the  chosen  resort  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  and  the  scene  of  his  important  labours  in 
behalf  of  fcacred  literature,  chief  among  which  must 
be  reckoned  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible. 
It*  modem  Dame  is  Beitlahem*  a considerable  village, 
inhabited  exclorively  by  Christians.  [G.  W.] 
BETHLEHEM  (Ba*6 Ac*>,  B atdfulv),  a city  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  (Josh.  xix.  15).  The  site 
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and  name  are  preserved  in  the  modem  village  of 
Beitlahem,  a few  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  and  east- 
ward of  Sephtirieh  (formerly  Diocaesarea).  [G.W.] 
BETHLEPTEPHA  (ronapxia  BedXrrrrtfuv'), 
one  of  the  ten  toparchies  of  Judaea  proper,  the 
Bethleptepliene  of  Pliny  (v.  14).  It  was  apparently 
situated  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  and  in  that  part 
which  is  commonly  called  Idumaea  by  Josephus 
(B.  J.  iv.  8.  § 1).  Reland  has  remarked  that  tbe 
name  resembles  Beth-Lebaoth,  a city  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  6),  and  the  situation  equally 
corresponds.  [G.  W.l 

BE THMARCABOTH  (1  Chron.  iv.  31),  or 
Beth-hamarkaboth  {Josh.  xix.  5)  (BaiBpapipuLd, 
Bai 6fxax*p*S).  A city  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  other- 
wise unknown.  [G.  W.] 

BETHOGABRIS  or  BETHAGABRA  (Barro- 
yaSpd,  Ptol.,  BcuByavprj),  the  Betogabri  of  the  Peu- 
tinger  tables,  between  Ascalon  and  Aelia,  16  Roman 
miles  from  the  former.  It  is  reckoned  to  Judaea  by 
Ptolemy  (xvi.  4),  and  is  probably  identical  with 
BhyaSpis  (al.  B brapit)  of  Josephus,  which  he 
places  in  the  middle  of  Idumaea.  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  § 1 .) 
It  was  afterwards  called  ELKUTiiEHoroufl,  as  is 
proved  as  by  other  evidence,  so  by  the  substitution 
of  one  name  for  the  other  in  the  lists  of  episcopal 
sees  given  by  William  of  Tyre  and  Nilus:  as  suf- 
fragans of  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  (Com- 
pare Reland's  Palaest.  p.  220  with  227.)  That  it 
was  a place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  fourth 
century  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  assumed  as  a 
centre  (by  Eusebius  in  his  Onomasticon),  from  which 
to  measure  the  distances  of  other  localities,  and  the 
“ district"  or  “ region  of  Eleutberopolis,"  is  his  usual 
description  of  this  port  of  the  country.  It  has  now 
recovered  its  ancient  name  Beit-Jcbrin,  and  is  a 
large  Moslem  village,  about  20  miles  west  of  Hebron. 
The  name  signifies  “ the  house  of  Giants,”  and  the 
city  was  situated  not  far  from  Gath,  the  city  of 
Goliath  and  his  family.  The  large  caves  about  the 
modem  village,  which  seem  formerly  to  have  served 
as  habitations,  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were 
Troglotides  who  originally  inhabited  these  regions. 
It  was  sometimes  confounded  with  Hebron,  and  at 
another  period  was  regarded  as  identical  with  Ra- 
math-lehi  (Judges  xv.  9 — 19),  and  the  fountain  En- 
hakkore  was  found  in  its  suburbs  (Antoninus 
Mart.  &c.  ap.  Reland.  Palaest,  p.  752);  and  it  is 
conjectured  by  Iteland  (L  c.)  that  this  erroneous 
opinion  may  have  given  occasion  to  its  change  of 
name,  to  commemorate  in  its  new  appellation  the 
deliverance  there  supposed  to  have  been  wrought 
by  Samson.  St.  Jerome,  who  gives  a different  and 
leas  probable  account  of  its  Greek  name,  makes  it 
the  northern  limit  of  Idumaea.  (Keland,  L c.)  Beit- 
Jcbrin  still  contains  some  traces  of  its  ancient  im- 
portance in  a ruined  wall  and  vaults  of  Roman  con- 
struction, and  in  the  substructions  of  various  build- 
ings, fully  explored  and  described  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(B.  R.  vol,  ii.  pp.  355.  356.  395—398). 

BETH-SH1TTA  (BrjflcrriS.al.  Bazrecr-rd,  LXX.), 
occurs  only  in  Judges  (vii.  22)  as  one  of  the  places 
to  which  the  Midianitca  tied  after  their  defeat  by 
Gideon  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (ri.  33).  Dr.  Robin- 
son suggests  that  the  modem  village  of  Shut  to,  near 
the  Jordan,  SE.  from  Mount  Tabor,  may  be  con- 
nected with  this  Scripture  name.'  (B.  R.  vol.  iii. 
p.  219.)  [G.W.] 

BETH-ZACHARIAH  (Bai^axev.'a,  B«0£a*a- 
pla ),  a city  of  Judaea,  70  stadia  distant  from  Beth- 
aura  or  Bethzur  [9.  r.},  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 
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( 1 Maccab.  vi.  23 ; JoseplL  A nt.  xii.  9.  § 4 ; B.J. 
i.  1.  § 5.)  It  was  here  that  Judas  Maccahaeus  en- 
camped at  a mountain  pass,  to  defend  the  approach  to 
Jerusalem  against  Antioch  us  Eupotor,  and  here  an 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  Judas  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  his  brother  Eleazar,  who  was  crushed 
to  death  by  one  of  the  elephants,  which  he  had 
stabbed  in  the  belly.  (Joseph.  L c .)  Sozomcn  calls 
it  Xatphp  Z a\apla(B.  E.  ix.  17),  and  places  it  in  the 
region  of  Eleutheropolis  [Bkthooarius],  and, appa- 
rently in  order  to  account  for  the  name,  says  that  the 
body  of  Zarhariah  was  found  there.  A village  named 
Tell-Zakariya  (Robinson,  B.  R.  vol.  ii.  p.  350)  still 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  is  situated 
in  the  SW.  of  formerly  the  valley 

of  Elah,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  so  that 
the  scene  of  Judas's  conflict  with  the  forces  of  An- 
tioch us  was  not  far  distant  from  that  of  David's 
overthrow  of  the  Philistine  cliarapian.  [0.  W.] 
BETHORON  (B ijfHhpwv,  tkutfwpvy).  There  were 
two  cities  of  this  name  in  the  northern  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xyl  5,  xviii.  13),  but  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  assigned  to  the 
Levites.  (Josh.  xxi.  22.)  Originally  built  by 
Sherah  ( 1 CAron.  viL  24) ; they  were  fortified  by 
Solomon.  (2  Ckron,  viii.  5.)  The  two  cities  were 
distinguished  as  the  Upper  and  the  Lower,  the  Upper 
being  situated  more  to  the  east,  the  Lower  to  the 
west,  where  the  mountain  country  inclines  towards 
the  great  western  plain.  It  was  in  tliis  neighbour- 
hood that  Joshua  defeated  the  allied  kings  (x.  10, 
11),  and  15  centuries  later  that  same  "going  down 
to  Bethoron  " was  fatal  to  the  Roman  army  under 
Cestius,  retreating  before  the  Jews  from  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  upon  the  city  (B.  J.  ii.  19.  §§  2,  8), 
as  it  had  been  once  again,  in  the  interim,  to  the  forces 
of  Antioch  us  Epiphanea,  under  Seron,  who  lost  800 
men  in  this  descent  after  he  had  been  routed  by 
Judas  Maccabacua.  (1  Maec.  iii.  16,  24.)  Beth- 
oron  was  one  of  several  cities  fortified  by  Bacchides 
against  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas  (ix.  50). 
These  towns  lay  on  the  high  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Caesarea,  by  way  of  Lydda,  and  arc  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  line  of  march  of  the  Roman  legions 
(li  cc .,  B.  J.  ii.  19.  §§1,2,  8).  The  highway  rob- 
bery of  Stephan  us,  the  servant  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, one  of  the  events  which  helped  to  p)redpitate 
the  war,  took  place  on  this  road  (B.J.  ii.  12.  § 2), 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  (cf. 
Ant.  xx.  5.  § 4.)  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  men- 
tion two  villages  of  tliis  name  12  miles  from  Aclia 
(Jerusalem),  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis  (Emmaus) 
[they  would  more  correctly  have  written  Diospolis 
(Lydda)]  ; and  St.  Jerome  remarks  that  Rama, 
Bethorun,  and  the  other  renowned  cities  built  by 
Solomon,  were  then  inconsiderable  villages.  (Com- 
ment. in  Sophon.  c.  1.)  Villages  still  remain  on  the 
sites  of  both  of  these  ancient  towns,  and  are  still 
distinguished  as  Brit-'ur  et-Tahta  and  ei-Foka,  i.  e. 
the  I^iwcr  and  the  Upper.  They  both  contain  scanty 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  and  traces  of  a Roman 
road  are  to  be  found  between  them.  They  arc  about 
an  hour  (or  three  miles)  apart.  (Robinson,  B.  R. 
rol.  iii.  pp.  59 — 62.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHPHAGE  (BifQ+tyri'),  a place  on  Mount 
Olivet,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem  (St.  Matth. 
xxi.  1 ; St,  Lute,  xix.  29);  for  our  Lord,  having 
passed  the  preceding  night  at  Bethany  (St.  John , 
xii.  1),  came  on  the  following  morning  to  “ Beth- 
phage  and  Bethany,”  L c,,  as  L’ghtfoot  explains  it, 
to  that  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  district  of 
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! Bethany  met  tliat  of  Iicth phage.  (Ckorograph, 
Cent.  ch.  xxxvii. ; Exercitations  on  St.  Luke , xxiv. 
50;  Horae  lleb.  &c.  in  Act.  Ap.  i.  12.)  This  writer 
denies  that  there  was  any  village  of  Beth  phage,  but 
assigns  the  name  to  the  whole  western  slope  of 
Mount  Olivet  as  far  as  the  city,  explaining  it  to 
mean  the  **  place  of  figs,”  from  the  trees  planted  on 
the  terraced  sides  of  the  monnt.  ( Chorograph,  Cent 
xxxvii.)  Eusebius  and  St.  Jeroma,  however,  describe 
it  as  a small  village  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
latter  explains  the  name  to  mean  “ villa  (s.  d ora  us) 
sacerdotalium  maxi  Durum  ” ( Comment,  in  St  Matth. 
xxi.;  Epitaph.  Paulae),  as  being  a village  of  the 
priests  to  whom  the  maxilla  of  the  victims  be- 
longed. [G.  W.] 

BETHSAIDA  (BnO^aiW).  1.  A town  of  Galilee, 
situated  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  (St.  John,  xii.  21 ; 
St.  Mark,  vi  45,  viii.  22.)  It  was  the  native  place 
of  four  of  our  Lord's  apostles  (St.  John , i.  45),  and 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  occupation  of  its 
inhabitants  = “ vicus  piscatorum."  (Behind,  a.  r.) 
It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Chorazin  and  Ca- 
pernaum as  one  of  the  towns  where  most  of  our 
Lord's  mighty  works  were  done  (St  Matth.  xi.  21 
— 23;  St.  Luke,  x.  13);  and  Epuprfuunus  speaks  of 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum  os  not  far  distant  from 
each  other.  ( A dr.  Haer.  ii.  p.437.)  At  the  XE. 
extremity  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaretli,  where  the 
western  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  joins  the  north 
const , is  a rocky  promontory  which  is  called  Roe  (Cap*) 
Seiyada,  and  between  tliis  and  some  ruined  water- 
works of  Roman  construction  — now  called  Targa 
(mills),  from  some  corn -mills  still  worked  by  water 
from  the  Roman  tanks  and  aqueducts — are  the  ruins 
of  a town  on  the  shore  which  the  natives  believe  to 
mark  the  site  of  Bethsaida. 

2.  Another  town  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  which  Philip  the  Tetrarch  enlarged  and 
beautiflod,  and  changed  its  name  to  Julias,  in  honour 
of  the  daughter  of  Augustus  and  the  wife  of  Ti- 
berius. (Ant.  xviii.  2.  § 1.)  As  Julia  was  dis- 
graced by  Augustus  before  his  death,  and  repudiated 
by  Tiberius  immediately  on  his  Assuming  the  purple, 
it  is  clear  that  the  name  must  have  been  changed 
some  time  before  the  death  of  Augustus  (a.  d.  1 4), 
and  probably  before  the  disgrace  of  Julia  ( B.  c.  2). 
And  it  in  therefore  nearly  certain  that  tliis  town  is 
not  (as  has  been  supposed)  the  Bethsaida  of  the 
Gospels,  since  the  sacred  writers  would  doubtless,  as 
in  the  parallel  case  of  the  town  of  Tiberias,  have 
adopted  its  new  name.  Besides  which,  the  Bethsaida 
of  the  Gospels  was  in  Galilee  (see  supra,  No.  1), 
while  Jnlias  was  in  Lower  Gaulonitis  (B.J.  ii.  9. 
§ 1),  and  therefore  subject  to  Philip,  as  Galilee  was 
not.  Its  exact  situation  is  indicated  by  Josephus, 
where  he  says  that  the  Jordan  enters  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  at  the  city  Julias.  (B.  J.  iii.  9.  § 7.)  It 
was  therefore  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Jordan,  at  its 
embouchure  iuto  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  is  not 
otherwise  known  in  history  except  as  the  place  of 
Philip  the  Tctrareh's  death.  (A at  xviii.  5.  § 6.) 
It  b mentioned  also  by  Pliny  in  connection  with 
Hippo,  as  one  of  several  agreeable  towns  near  to  the 
place  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake,  and  on  the 
E.  shore  (v.  15).  The  small  triangular  plain  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  river  is  thickly  covered  with 
ruins,  but  especially  at  et-Tell,  a conspicuous  hill 
at  its  NW.  extremity.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Re*,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  304—308.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHSAN  (Bethshan,  Baifltrdv,  B«&rrfr»r),  or 
SCYTHOPOLIS,  a city  of  the  Manassites,  but  lo- 
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call y situated  in  the  tribe  of  Issachnr.  (Comp. 
Judy.  i.  27 ; 1 Citron,  rii.  29;  Josh.  xvii.  11.)  It 
was  situated  to  the  ea?t  of  the  great  Plain  of  Ea- 
draeion  (1  J faccob.  v.  52),  not  far  from  the  Jordan, 
and  was  GOO  stadia  distant  from  Jerusalem.  (2 
Ma.cc . xii.  29.)  In  the  time  of  Saul  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Philistines,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Gil- 
boa.  hung  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  to  the 
walls  of  this  city.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12.)  It  is 
placed  by  Josephus  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Galilee.  (19.  J.  iii.  3.  § 1.)  He  calls  it  the  chief 
city  of  the  Dwapolis,  and  near  Tiberias.  (B.  J. 
iii.  8.  § 7.)  Elsewhere  he  states  its  distance  from 
Tiberias  to  be  120  stadia.  (Vita,  § 65.)  Ptolemy 
(r.  16)  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  cities  of  Coelesyria. 
Pliny  (v.  18),  who  assigns  it  to  l>ecapolis  [Deca-  | 
rous],  says  that  it  was  formerly  called  Nysa,  from 
the  nurse  of  Bacchus,  who  was  buried  there.  Several 
conflicting  accounts  are  given  of  its  classical  name, 
Scytkopolis , Pliny  and  others  ascribing  it  to  the  , 
Scythians,  who  are  supposed  to  hare  occupied  it  on 
their  invasion  of  Palestine  (n.  c.  568 — 596),  re-  i 
sordid  by  Herodotus  (i.  105).  Iieland  (p.  983), 
who  rejects  this,  suggests  a derivation  from  the  fact 
mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  that  the  Succoth  of  Gen.  i 
xxxiii.  17,  was  near  this  place,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Jordan,  so  making  2fcv0<broAts  equivalent  to 
ZtMr»0diroA<s.  The  modern  Greeks  derive  it  from 
Xrvrot  = Sspua  (a  skin  or  hide),  without  offering 
any  explanation  erf  the  name.  This  name  is  first 
used  by  the  LXX  in  their  translation  of  Judges,  i. 
27  (Roi&rtb’,  % 1<m  2kv6u*  and  occurs  in 

the  Apocryphal  books  without  its  original  name.  ! 
(1  Macc.  v.  52,  rii.  36;  2 J face.  xii.  39.)  It 
early  became  an  episcopal  see,  and  is  famous  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church.  Its  modem  ruins  hear  witness 
to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  ancient  .city. 
Rurvkhardt  found  it  8J  hours  from  Nazareth,  “ situ- 
ated on  a rising  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Gboc,"  the  peya  wtSiov  of  Josephus,  i e.  the  Valley 
of  the  Jordan.  “ The  ruins  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  the  town,  built  along  the  bonks  of  a rivulet  and 
in  the  valleys  formed  by  its  several  branches,  must 
have  been  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit."  ( Travels , 
p.  343.)  Irby  and  Mangles  approached  it  from 
Tiberias,  and  noticed  traces  of  a Homan  mad  on  the 
way,  and  a Homan  mile-stone.  The  principal  object 
in  the  ruins  is  “ the  theatre,  which  is  quite  distinct, 
...  180  feet  wide,  and  has  this  peculiarity  above 
all  other  theatres  we  have  ever  seen,  via,  that  those 
oval  recesses  half  way  up  the  theatre,  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  as  being  constructed  to  contain  the  brass 
sounding  tubes,  are  found  here.  ....  There  are 
seven  of  them,  and  Vitruvius  mentions  that  even  in 
his  day  very  few  theatres  had  them."  (Travels, 
pp.  301,  303.)  The  necropolis  is  44  at  the  NE.  of 
the  acropolis,  without  the  walls:  the  sarcophagi  re- 
main in  some  of  the  tombs,  and  triangular  niches 
for  the  lamps ; some  of  the  doors  '.vere  also  hanging 
on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  in  remarkable  pre- 
servation." A fine  Roman  bridge,  some  remains  of  tiio 
walls  and  of  one  of  the  gates,  among  which  are  pros- 
trate ocfamns  of  the  Corinthian  order, and  paved  ways 
ioaiicg  from  the  city  are  still  existing.  [G.  W.] 
BETHSHEMESH  (B^omi),  a priestly  city  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  tril>e  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
10,  45,  xxi-  16),  where  the  battle,  provoked  by 
Amaziah’s  foolish  challenge,  was  fought  between  him 
*nd  Jeboash  (about  B.C.  826).  (2  Kings,  xiv.  11 

13.)  It  was  erroneously  ascribed  to  Benjamin 

br  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  and  placed  by  them 
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I ten  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  east  of  the 
road  to  Nicopolis.  (Onomast.  a.  e.)  This  corrects 
I the  former  error,  for  no  place  within  ten  miles  ot 
1 Eleutheropolis  could  possibly  be  in  Benjamin ; but 
it  commits  another,  as  we  should  read  w west " in- 
stead of  “east;"  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  modern  village  of  ’Ain  Shews  represents  the 
ancient  Bethshemesh;  and  this  would  nearly  answer 
I to  the  description,  with  the  correction  above  sug- 
gested. This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of 
1 Sdm.  vi.  9 — 20,  where  this  is  mentioned  as  the 
| first  city  to  which  the  ark  came  on  its  return  from 
| the  country  of  the  Philistines;  and  this  city,  with 
some  others  in  “ the  low  country,"  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines  in  the  days  of  Ahaz.  (2  Chron.  xxriii. 
18.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Ir-shemcsh  in 
the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  41.)  The  manifest 
traces  of  an  ancient  site  at  'A  in  Shews,  further  serve 
to  corroborate  its  identity  with  Bethahemesh,  which 
the  name  suggests,  for  44  here  are  the  vestiges  of  a 
former  extensive  city  consisting  of  many  foundations, 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  and  hewn  stone.” 
(Robinson,  B.  R.  vol.  iii.  p.  17 — 19,  and  note  6, 
p.  19.) 

There  was  another  city  of  this  name  in  Naphthali 
(Josh.  xix.  38;  Jttdg.  i.  33),  of  which  nothing  is 
known.  [G.  W.] 

BETH-SIMUTH  (Bri$oipov9').  [Betiijf.si- 

WOTIl] 

BETHULIA  (BeruAotm),  a strong  city  of  Sa- 
maria, situated  on  the  mountain  range  at  the  south 
of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  commanding  the 
josses.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Judith,  and 
its  site  was  recovered  by  Dr.  Schultz  in  1847,  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Gilboa,  south-west 
of  Bisan.  It  is  identified  by  its  name  Beit  I If  oh, 
by  its  fountain  ( Judith , rii.  3.  xii.  7),  by  considerable 
ruins,  with  rock  graves,  and  sarcophagi,  and  by  the 
names  of  several  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  identical 
with  those  of  the  book  of  Judith.  (See  Dr.  Schultz’s 
Letter  in  Williams’s  Holy  City , vol.  i.  Apj>endix, 
p 469.)  [G.  WVJ 

BETH-ZUR  (B»j Booty,  B n&roopa:  Eth.  B i)Boov~ 
paOoi,  BrjBoovplrrjr),  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  one  of  those  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (Joshua, 
xv.  58;  2 Chron.  xi.  7.)  In  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees and  in  Josephus  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
one,  or  perhaps  two  cities  of  this  name,  in  the  south 
of  Judaea  (1  Macc.  xiv.  13),  and  therefore  some- 
times reckoned  to  ldnmaea  (1  Macc.  iv.  29,  but 
in  verse  61,  tear h wpiosswov  rrjs  ‘15 oufxaias,  com- 
pare 2 Macc.  xiii.  19.)  It  is  described  as  the  most 
strongly  fortified  place  of  Judaea.  (Ant.  xiii.  5. 
§ 7.)  In  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabacus  it  stotid 
a long  siege  from  Antiocbus  Eupntor,  but  was  at 
length  forced  to  capitulate  (xii.  8.  § 4,  5),  and 
was  held  by  the  renegade  Jews  after  other  fortresses 
had  been  evacuated  by  their  Syrian  garrisons 
(xiii.  2.  § 1),  but  at  length  surrendered  to  Simon 
(5.  § 7).  Josephus  places  it  70  stadia  distant 
from  Beth-Zachariah.  (xii.  8.  § 4.)  Eusebins  and 
St.  Jerome  speak  ot  B ttiooty,  or  B rjOffopAv,  Bethsur, 
or  Bethsoron,  on  the  road  from  Aelia  to  Hebron, 
twenty  miles  from  the  former,  and  therefore  only  two 
from  the  latter.  [G.  W.] 

BETIS.  [Bartis.] 

BETONIM  (borayifi.  Josh.  xiii.  26),  a city  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  apparently  in  the  northern  border, 
near  the  Jahbok.  The  place  existed  under  the  sarno 
name  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  (He  I and,  p.  661.) 
There  is  a village  of  the  name  of  Batneh  in  the 
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Balk*,  which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  but  as  this  is  south  of  es-Salt,  its  situation 
hardly  suits  that  of  Bctonim,  though  there  is  a 
striking  similarity  in  the  names.  (Robinson,  Bib 
Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  169  of  the  Appendix.)  [G.  W.] 
BETULLO.  [Babtclo.J 

BEUD08  VKTUS,  a town  of  Phrygia,  which 
Livy  (xxxviii.  15),  when  describing  the  marrh  of 
Manlius,  places  five  Roman  miles  from  Synnada,  and 
lietwecn  Synnada  and  Anabura.  Hamilton  {Re- 
searches, be.  vol.  L p.  467)  is  inclined  to  fix  it  at 
Eski  (Old)  Kara  Jliuar , which  “ is  situated  about 
5 or  6 miles  due  north  of  the  great  plain  of  Phrygia 
Paroreius,  throughout  which  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  monuments  and  inscriptions.”  But 
Beiad,  a place  NE.  of  Eski  Kara  ffissar,  may  be 
Beudos,  for  the  names  are  the  same.  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor , p.  56.)  If  the  site  of  Synnada  could  be  cer- 
tainly ascertained,  we  might  determine,  perhaps,  that 
of  Bcudoa.  [SnmADA.1  [G.  L.] 

BEVE  (B<vij:  Eth.  BeooTof),  a town  in  Lynccs- 
tis  in  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  river  Bevus,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Erigon,  and  probably  the  southern 
branch  of  the  latter  river.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Liv. 
xxxi.  33 ; Leake.  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  310, 
314.) 

BEZABDA  (B rtfc&bri  : Jezireh-Ibn-'Omar).  a 
Roman  fortress  situated  on  a low  sandy  island  in  the 
Tigris,  at  about  60  miles  below  the  junction  of  its 
E.  and  W.  branches,  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains. 
According  to  Ammianus  Marrellinus  (xx.  7.  §1) 
the  ancient  name  was  Phoenicia.  As  it  was  situated 
in  a territory  occupied  by  the  tril>e  of  the  Zabdeni, 
it  owed  its  name  of  Bezabda,  a corruption  of  the 
Swine  words  Beit-Zabda,  to  this  circumstance.  The 
Homans  granted  it  the  privileges  of  a municipal 
towu;  and  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  it  was  gar- 
risoned by  three  legions,  and  a great  number  of 
native  archers.  It  was  besieged  by  Sapor  a.  r>.  360, 
and  captured.  On  account  of  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  inhabitants,  a fearful  massacre  followed,  in 
which  neither  women  nor  children  were  spared. 
Nine  thousand  prisoners,  who  had  escaped  the  car- 
nage, were  transplanted  to  Persia,  with  their  bishop 
Heliodoms  and  all  his  clergy. 

The  exiled  church  continued  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  successor  I)a  us  us.  who,  A.D.  364, 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  along  with  the 
whole  of  the  clergy.  {Acta  Mart.  Syr.,  Aaseman, 
vol.  i.  p.  134 — 140.) 

Constantius  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recover  this  fortress.  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  11  § 6; 
Milman's  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  207 ; Le  Beau,  Bas 
Empire,  vol.  it  p.  340.)  The  Saphc  (2a<prj)  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  which  he  places  between  Dorbeta 
and  Debe,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  Bezabda. 
(Comp.  2aipd,  Plut  LuculL  22.)  Mr.  Ainsworth 
( Journal  Royal  Geog.  Society,  voLxi.  p.  15)  assigns  ; 
Jlisn  Keif  a to  Saphe,  and  Jtzirth  to  Dcba.  The 
fortress  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and 
is  defended  by  a wall  of  black  stone,  now  fallen  into 
decay.  (Kinneir,  Travels , p.  450;  Chesncy,  Exped. 
Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  19  ; Ritter,  Erdkumle,  voL  L 
p.  146  ; St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  lArmcnie,  vol.  x. 
p.  162.)  [E.B.J.1 

BEZEK  (B«C*'k»  B«f«ni),  a city  of  the  Canaanite 
at  the  time  of  the  entering  in  of  the  children  of 
Israel;  the  capital  of  a district  which  gave  its  name 
to  one  of  the  petty  kings  or  sheikhs  of  the  country. 
{Judy.  i.  4,  5.)  It  is  only  mentioned  again  in 
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1 Sam.  xu  8,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  two  are  identical,  as  the  former  was  in  Judah, 
and  the  latter  apparently  in  Benjamin.  Eusebius 
and  St  Jerome  {Onom.  s.  r.)  mention  two  cities  of 
that  name,  near  each  other,  17  miles  from  NeapoHs, 
on  the  rood  to  Scythopolis.  But  those  cannot 
represent  either  of  the  Scripture  site*.  The  Greeks 
mention  a place  in  the  eastern  borders  of  the  diocese 
of  Bethlehem,  now  called  Beletza,  which  they  say  was 
formerly  Bezek:  this  would  be  in  Judah.  (Wiliiiun&s 
Holy  City,  vol.  u Appendix,  p.  493.)  [G.  W.] 

BEZER  (Bosor  and  Bosom,  boa  Ip,  hoaopa),  the 
southernmost  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge,  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain 
country,  belonging  to  the  Reubcnites  {DcuL  iv.  43, 
Josh.  xx.  8),  assigned  to  the  priests  (xxL  36). 
There  is  no  further  clue  to  its  site,  and  it  is  mis- 
placed by  Eusebius,  who  confounds  it  with  Bozra. 
Bussora  and  Bo&or  occur  as  two  distinct  cities  in 
1 Macc.  v.  26,  large  and  strong, — but  are  there 
placed  in  Gilead  (comp,  verses  27, 36).  As,  how- 
ever, Bosor  is  mentioned  as  the  first  city  to  which 
Judas  came  after  quitting  the  Nahathaeana,  it  was 
apparently  the  southernmost  of  all  the  cities  named; 
it  was,  moreover,  in  the  unidemess  (verse  28;  oomp. 
Josephus,  Ant.  xiu  8.  § 3),  and  therefore  very  pro- 
bably the  City  of  Refuge,  in  which  case  Gilead 
must  be  taken  in  a wider  sense  in  the  passage* 
above  dted.  [G.  W.J 

BIABANNA  (Bta&b'a  and  B.audi’va,  Ptol.  vi.  7), 
a town  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  76°  30', 
23°  0'  of  Ptolemy.  Identical  in  position  with  the 
modem  Bubban , on  the  south  of  the  mountains 
Sumama  (the  Zametua  of  Ptolemy),  mentioned  by 
Captain  Sadlicr.  (MS.  Journal  cited  by  Forster, 
Arabia , vol.  iL  p.  313,  note,  comp.  p.  250.)  [G.  W.] 
BIAS  (Bias),  a small  river  of  Me&aenu.  fi.lling 
into  the  sea  between  the  Painisns  and  Co  rone.  (Paua. 
iv.  34.  § 4.) 

BIA'TIA.  [Beatia.] 

BIBACTA  (Bi&urra,  Arrian,  Indie.  21),  an 
island  two  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Gedr  *da,  and 
opposite  to  a harbour  named  bj  Nearchus  Alexandra 
Tortus.  The  whole  district  round  it  was  called  Saa- 
gada.  (Arrian.  Indie.  21.)  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Bihaga  of  Pliuy  (vi.  21.  s.  23).  the  de- 
scription of  shell  fish  mentioned  by  him  as  found 
there  applying  to  the  notice  of  its  productions  in 
Arrian.  Its  present  name  is  Chibtey  Isle.  It  is 
railed  Camelo  in  Pnrchas's  Voyages,  and  in  the  Por- 
tuguese Map,  in  Thevenot’s  Collection.  (Vincent, 
Voyage  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  [V.l 
ill  BALI.  [Gallaecia.] 

BIBE,  a place  in  Gallia,  which  the  Table  fixes 
between  Calaguin  ( Chailli ) and  l>nrocortorura 
{Reims).  D’ An  villa  (Arorice,  tfc.)  gives  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  site  may  be  Ablois,  a large 
bourg,  which  is  .vjarated  from  the  Marne  bv  a high 
hill.  [G.  L.] 

BIBLIS  (BiCAii),  a fountain  in  the  territory  of 
Miletus.  (Pans.  vii.  5.  § 10,  vii.  24.  § 5.)  [G.L.1 
BIBRACTE  (Am/um),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Aedui,  as  it  is  called  by  Caesar  {B.  G.  i 23 ; vii. 
55,  63),  is  the  toivn  which  afterwards  had  the 
name  of  Angnstodunum.  It  is  not  possible  to  find 
any  site  for  Bihractc  except  Augustodunum;  the 
position  of  which  is  well  fixed  at  Autu n by  the 
itinerary  measures  from  Bouryts  and  Chalons-tvr- 
Saone. 

Caesar  describes  Bihractc  as  much  the  largest 
and  richest  town  of  the  Aedui.  When  he  was  pur- 
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suing  the  Helvetii  (u.  c.  58),  who  had  crossed  the 
Sftone,  he  came  within  18  M.P.  of  Bibracte,  and 
about  this  distance  from  the  place  was  fought  the 
great  kittle  in  which  the  Helvetii  were  defeated. 
Strabo,  who  follows  Caesar  in  his  description  of 
Gallia,  where  he  u not  following  Posidonius,  has  the 
name  Bibracte  (p.  192)  and  no  other.  Mela  (iii.  2) 
is  the  first  extant  writer,  who  names  Augustodunum 
as  the  capital  of  the  Aedui,  and  under  this  name  it 
i*  mentioned  by  Tacitus  anti  Ptolemy.  A passage 
of  the  orator  Kuinenius,  wl»o  was  a native  of  Augua- 
t*i.mum,  shows  that  the  town  took  tlie  name,  or 
wished  to  take  the  name,  of  Flavia,  to  show  its 
gratitude  to  the  Flavii,  for  both  Constantine  and  his 
father  Constantin*  Chlorns  had  been  benefactors  to 
tlie  (dace.  In  this  passage  the  orator  states  that 
Bibracte  was  once  called  Julia,  Polls,  Florentia,  and 
it  has  been  used  as  a proof  that  Augustodunum  is 
not  Bibracte.  But  the  name  .Julia,  which  was  the 
»>i>»pUd  gentile  name  of  Augustus,  is  equivalent  to 
Angnsta,  and  indeed  a place  was  often  called  both 
Julia  and  Augusta.  Two  inscriptions  also,  which 
mention  the  goddess  Bibracte,  have  been  found  at 
Autun. 

Augustodunum  is  mentioned!  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii. 
43)  as  haring  been  seized  hr  Socrovir,  an  Aeduan.a 
desperate  fellow,  who,  with  other  insolrenta,  saw  no 
way  of  getting  out  of  their  difficulties  except  by  a 
rev  .ilutiou  (a.  i».  21).  The  town,  at  that  time  also 
as  in  Caesar's  time,  the  chief  city  of  the  Aedni,was  the 
place  of  education  for  nil  the  noblest  youths  of  the 
Galliae.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tetricns, 
wb»*  assumed  the  imperial  title  in  Gaul  and  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Gallienus;  and  the  damage  that  was 
tlien  done  wax  repaired  by  Con<stantius  Chlorns  and 
his  son  Constantine.  Finally  the  place  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  Attila  and  his  Huns. 

A i »/*n*  is  «n  the  A rroux,  a trihutary  of  the  Loire, 
but  it  occupies  only  a part  of  the  site  of  Angusto- 
d unum.  It  coo  tains  many  Bornan  remains.  The 
walls  are  about  3.)  English  miles  in  circuit,  and 
inckee  an  oblong  space  between  the  A rroux  and  a 
brook  from  Mont  Jeu  (Mons  Jovis),  which  falls  into 
the  Arrnnz,  after  bounding  two  sides  of  the  town. 
'I  lie  walls  are  built,  Kke  the  walls  of  Nlmes,  of  stones 
well  fitted  together ; and  they  were  Hanked  by  nu- 
merous towers,  220  according  to  one  French  au- 
thority. The  number  of  gates  is  uncertain ; but  two 
•till  remain,  the  Porte  d Arm ux  awl  the  Porte  St. 
A ndre.  The  Porte  d A rroux  is  above  SO  ft  high, 
and  more  than  60  in  width,  built  of  stone  without 
cement.  It  contains  two  large  arched  ways  for  car- 
riages, and  two  smaller  arched  ways  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. Above  the  entablature  over  the  arches  is  a 
se«  end  story,  consisting  of  arches  with  Corinthian 
pilasters:  seven  arches  still  remain.  The  Port  St. 
A udre  is  less  ornamented  than  the  Porte  d A rroux, 
wrad  leas  regular.  It  is  above  60  feet  high,  and  more 
than  40  feet  wide.  It  has  also  two  large  arched 
p«a«ges;  and  there  were  two  wings  or  pavilions  on 
e-ich  side,  bat  one  is  said  to  be  destroyed.  The  town 
was  intersected  by  two  main  streets,  one  leading  from 
the  Porte  d A rroux  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  from  the  Porte  SL  Andre  to  the  side 
oppwite  to  that  gate.  At  the  intersection  of  these 
atreets,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  Marchau,  \ 
as  it  is  called  now.  This  place  must  have  been  the 
Forum.  Near  to  the  Porte  dArrour,  and  on  the 
opposite  lank  of  the  river,  is  the  Chaumar,  evi- 
dently a corruption  of  Campus  Martins.  There  are 
within  the  walls  the  roina  of  a theatre,  and  traces 
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of  an  amphitheatre;  and  in  their  neighbourhood  was 
a naumachio,  a large  basin,  one  diameter  of  which 
was  above  400  feet. 

Outside  of  the  town,  and  on  the  border  of  the 
Chaumar,  are  the  remains  of  a temple  of  Janos,  three 
sides  of  which  still  remain.  (Guide  du  Voyageur , <fc.. 
par  Richard  et  E.  Hocquart.)  They  were  constructed 
of  stones  cut  of  a small  size.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a magnificent  building.  There  are  other  remains 
at  Autun. 

On  the  hill  of  J fontjeu,  near  Autun,  there  are 
three  large  ponds  which  once  supplied  the  aqueduct 
and  the  nautnachia.  The  lino  of  this  aqueduct  has 
been  discovered  in  recent  times.  There  are  several 
remains  near  A utun  which  apprar  to  be  Celtic,  and 
wine  of  them  may  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Gaul.  One  of  them  is  called  the  Pyra- 
mids or  Pierre  tie  Couhard,  built  of  stones,  joined 
by  very  hard  cement.  It  is  about  60  feet  high;  au- 
thorities differ  very  much  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  ha.se. 

Tlie  most  curious  relic  of  antiquity  found  at  Autun 
was  an  ancient  chart  or  map,  cut  on  marble,  and  since 
buried,  it  is  said,  under  the  foundations  of  a house. 
Enmenins.in  one  of  his  orations,  speaks  of  such  maps: 
“let  the  youth  see  in  these  porticoes,  and  let  them  daily 
contemplate  all  hinds  and  all  was — the  sites  of  all 
places  with  their  names,  spaces,  intervals  are  marked 
down  with  more  to  the  same  effect,  in  a verboai*, 
rhetorical  style,  but  clearly  showing  that  there  were 
such  maps  or  delineations  for  the  use  of  the  youths 
at  Autun.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  Ac.;  Walckenaer, 
Geographic,  Ac.  vd.  i.  p.  326.)  [G.  L.j 

H I BRA  X,  a town  of  the  Remi,  vni  M.  P.  distant 
from  the  camp  of  Caesar,  which  was  on  the  Axona 
(Aime),  and  near  a bridge.  (B.  G.  ii.  5,  6.)  The 
narrative  shows  that  Bibrax  wax  on  the  north  side  of 
the  A and  D’Anville  fixes  it  at  Bihfre,  which 
is  on  the  road  from  Pont-d  I ’ere  on  the  Aiene  to 
iMon  ; and  the  distances  agree.  [G.  I.,] 

BIDA  (Bi'8a  Ko\uvia,  Ptol.  ir.  2.  § 28,  VR.  BtjSa, 
Bo^Sa ; Syda  Muncip.,  Tab.  Peut. : Belidah,  Ru. ), 
an  inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  40  M.  P. 
W.  of  Tubnsuptns.  The  Notitia  Imperii  mentions 
a Praepositue  limit  it  Hid  ms  it.  (Sliaiv,  Travel*,  Ac. 
c.  6,  pp.  74,  75.)  [P.  S.] 

B1D1S  (Bi5ur,  Steph.  B. : Pth.  Btdfnos),  a small 
town  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Cicero  ( IVrr.  ii.  22); 
who  relates  at  length  the  persecutions  to  which  its 
principal  citizen  Epic  rates  was  subjected  by  Verne*. 
He  calls  it  “ oppidum  tenne  sane,  non  longe  a 
Syracuais."  But  it  appears  from  his  account  that, 
however  small,  it  enjoyed  full  municipal  rights : 
and  we  find  the  Ridini  again  mentioned  in  Pliny’s 
list  of  the  stipendiary  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14).  Stephanus  calls  it  only  a 
tppoi'piov,  or  “ caxtelluni.”  Its  site  is  considered  by 
Fazello  and  Cluverius  to  be  marked  bv  an  ancient 
church,  called  S.  Giovanni  di  Bidino,  about  15  miles 
W.  of  Syracuse,  where,  according  to  the  latter,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  were  still  visible  in  his 
day.  The  name  is  written  on  modem  maps  Bibino. 
(Fazell.  x.  2.  p.453;  Cl  aver.  Sicil.  p.  359:  see 
however  Amico,  Not.  ad  FazeU.  p.  456.)  [E.  H B.] 

BIDUCE'SII,  a Gallic  people  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy. Walckenaer  affirms  that  D’Anville  has  im- 
properly confounded  them  with  the  Viducasses  of 
Pliny.  He  places  them  in  the  diocese  of  Bidui,  or 
St.  Brieuc,  on  the  north  coast  of  Bretagne.  [Vi- 
DUCAK3E8.]  [G.  Lj 

BlKNNi’S  (Bimi:  Eth.  BuVriov:  Imikm),  a 
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small  city  of  Crete  which  the  coast-dcscriber  (Geogr. 
Grate.  Minor,  ed.  Gail,  vol  ii.  p.  495)  places  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  midway  between  Hiera- 
pytna  and  Leben,  the  most  eastern  of  the  two  jwrts 
of  Gortyna.  The  Blciuia  of  the  l*eutinger  Table, 
which  is  placed  at  30  M.  P.  from  Arcadia.  and  20 
M.  P.  from  Hierapvtna,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
Bieimus.  In  Ilicrocles,  the  name  of  this  city  occurs 
under  the  form  of  Bienna.  The  contest  of  Otus 
and  Ephialtcs  with  Area  is  said  to  liave  taken  place 
near  this  city.  (Homer,  II.  v.  315;  Steph.  II.  s.  r.) 
From  this  violent  conflict  the  city  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name.  Mr.  Pash  ley,  in  opposition  to  I)r 
Cramer,  who  supposes  that  certain  ruins  said  to  be 
found  at  a considerable  distance  to  the  K.  of  Haghii  1 
Snranta  may  represent  Biennus,  fixes  the  site  at  , 
ninos,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  indications 
of  the  coast-describer.  (Pashley,  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p 267.)  (E.  B.  J.] 

BIESSI  (Bitoootj  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 20),  a people  of 
Sarmntia  Europnea,  on  t he  X.  slope  of  M.  Carpates, 
M'.  of  the  Tagri,  probably  in  the  district  about  the 
citv  of  Bites  in  Galatia.  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p. 

1 122.)  [P.  S-3 

RIGEBRA  (B/'yr^o),  a city  of  the  Bn&tetnni,  in 
the  E.  of  Hispnnia  Baetica.  (Liv.  xxir.  41 ; Ptol. 
ii.  6.  § 61.)  Ukert  identifies  it  with  Becerra,  X.  of 
Cazorla.  {Geogr.  voL  ii.  pt»  1.  p.  410.)  [ P.8.1 
BIGERKIO'NES,  a people  of  Aquitania,  who, 
among  others,  surrendered  to  Crassus,  the  legntus 
of  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  56.  {B.  G.  iii.  27.)  Pliny  (iv. 
19)  calls  them  Begem.  The  nan>e  still  exists  in 
Bigorre , a part  of  the  old  division  of  Gascogne.  It 
ooutains  port  of  the  high  Pyrenees.  The  capital 
was  Turba,  first  mentioned  in  the  Xotitia,  which  was 
afterwards  cnlle«i  Tarria,  Tarba,  and  finally  Tarbes. 
The  territory  of  the  Bigerriouea  also  contained 
Aquensis  Vicus,  now  Bagnirts.  [G.  L.] 

Bl'LBII.IS  (BfA&Air,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162;  BtA&f, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 58;  Belbili,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  43),  the 
second  city  of  the  Celtiberi  in  HL*pania  Tamico- 
nensis,  next  in  importance  to  Segobriga,  but  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Martial,  who 
frequently  mentions  it  with  a mixture  of  affection  for 
it  as  his  native  home,  and  of  pride  in  the  honour  he 
had  conferred  on  it,  but  not  too  without  some  apology 
for  the  rude  sound  of  the  Celtiberian  names  in  the 
ears  of  his  friends  at  Borne,  (iv.  55,  x.  103,  104, 
Xii.  18.)  The  city  stood  in  a barren  and  rugged 
country,  on  a rocky  height,  the  base  of  which  was 
washed  by  the  nver  Salo,  a stream  celebrated  for 
its  power  of  tempering  steel;  and  hence  BilhiUs  was 
renowned  for  its  manufacture  of  arms,  although,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  had  to  import  iron  from  a dis- 
tance. It  also  produced  gold.  (Mart.  i.  49.  3,  12, 
gsading,  in  the  former  line,  aquis  for  equis;  iv.  55. 
11— 15,  x.  20.  1 , 103.  1,  2,  foil.  104.  6,  xii.  18.9; 
Plin.xxxiv.  14.  s.  41 ; Justin,  xliv.  3,  where  the  river 
BUhili s seems  to  mean  the  Salo.)  It  stood  on  the 
high  road  from  Augusta  Emerita  to  Caesar&ugusta, 
24  M.P.  NE.  of  the  baths  named  from  it  [Aquae 
Biluitanae],  and  21  M.  P.  SW.  of  Nertobriga 
{I tin.  Ant.  pp.  437,  439).  Under  the  Roman  empire 
it  was  a muniripiura,  with  the  surname  of  Augusta 
(Martial,  x.  103. 1.)  The  neighbourhood  <»f  Bilbiliswas 
for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  war  between  Sertorius 
and  Metellus  (Strab.  iii.  p.  162.)  Several  of  its  coius 
exist,  all  under  the  emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
and  Caligula,  with  the  epigraphs  Bilbiij.  Hn.mi.Ts, 
and  Mus.  Augusta.  Bilrims.  (Flore*,  Med.  vol.  i. 
pp.  169,  184;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  30,  Suppl.  vol.  i. 
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p 55;  Scstini,  p.  108;  Eckhel,  vol.  ».  pp.  35,  3Gj 
Rase lie,  s.  r.)  The  site  of  Bilbilis  is  at  Bambola , near 
the  MoorUh  city  of  Calatagud {Job's  ( astir),  which 
is  built  iu  great  part  out  of  its  ruins  (Rader,  ad 
Martial,  p.  124;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt,  i.  pp.  460,  4G1  ; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  529).  [P.  S.] 

BIT,  RIMS,  the  river,  mentioned  very  vaguely  by 
Justin  (xi.  iv.  3),  is  probably  the  Salo.  [P.  S.] 
BILLAKUS  (BiAAaloj),  a river  of  Bithvuia, 
which  is  the  tnulrrn  Filyas.  [Bitutxla.]  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  the  Greek  town  of  Tkw. 
The  Billaeus  is  certainly  a considerable  stream,  but 
the  whole  course  does  not  appear  to  be  accurately 
known  at  present.  It  is  mentioned  by  Apollonius 
(ii.  792),  anti  in  the  lVriphis  of  Marciamu  (pp.  70. 
71),  and  by  Arrian  {Prrijtl.  p.  14).  In  lus  list  **f 
Bithvnian  rivers,  Pliny’s  text  (v.  32)  has  Lilaeiv , 
which  may  be  intended  for  Billaeus.  [G.  L.] 
BPXGIUM  {Bingen),  a Roman  station  on  the 
Rhine,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nava  {Sake)  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  history 
of  the  war  of  Civilis.  {Hitt.  iv.  70.)  Julian  re- 
paired tlie  fortifications  of  Ringium  while  he  wws  in 
Gallia.  (Amin.  Marc,  xviii.  2.)  The  Antonin* 
Itin.  mentions  Yincum  on  a road  from  Coi.finente* 
{Coblenz)  to  Treviri  {Trier)  and  Dirodurum  ( Metz ), 
and  ok  it  nuikes  the  distance  xxri  Gallic  leagues 
from  Confluenteo  to  Vincum,  we  must  suppose  that 
Yint’um  is  Bingium;  for  the  Table  make*  vin  from 
Confluentcs  to  Bontobrice,  ix  from  Bootobrice  to 
You  via,  and  ix  from  Vosavia  to  Bingium,  the  sum 
total  of  which  is  xxvi.  The  Itinerary  and  the  Table 
both  agree  in  the  number  xii  between  Bingen  and 
Moguntiocum,  or  Mainz.  [G.  L.] 

BIRTH  A.  1.  {Bipda,  Ptol.  v.  18;  Virta,  Amm. 
Marc.  xx.  7.  § 1 7 : Tekrit),  an  ancient  fortress  on  the 
Tigris  to  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  would 
6eem,  from  the  description  of  Ammiamu  {L  c.),  to 
have  resembled  a modem  fortification,  flanked  by 
bastions,  and  with  its  approaches  defended  by  out- 
works. Sapor  here  cloned  his  campaign  in  a.  u. 
360,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  with  considerable 
loss.  D’Anville  {Geog.  Anc.  VoL  ii.  p.  416)  iden- 
tifies this  place  with  Tekrit,  in  which  Gibbon  (vol. 
iii.  p.  205)  agrees  with  him.  St.  Martin  (note  on 
Le  Beau,  vol.  ii.  p.  345)  doubts  whether  it  lay  so 
much  to  the  S.  The  word  Uirtha  in  Syriac  mean* 
a castle  or  fortress,  and  might  be  appli**!  to  many 
places.  From  the  known  }«uition  of  Dura,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  remarkable  passage  of  the 
Tigris  by  Jovian  in  A.  d.  363  took  place  near  Tekrit. 
(Amin.  Marc.  xxv.  6.  § 12;  Zosim.  iii.  26.)  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  1 4th  century,  this  impregnable 
fortress  was  stormed  by  TaTmur-Bec.  The  mins  «f 
the  castle  are  on  a perpendicular  cliff  over  the  Ti- 
gris, about  200  feet  high.  This  insulated  cliff  i* 
separated  from  the  town  by  a broad  and  deep  ditch, 
which  was  no  doubt  filled  by  the  Tigris.  At  tl»e 
foot  of  the  castle  is  a large  gate  of  brick-work, 
which  is  all  that  remains  standing;  but  round  the 
summit  of  the  cliff  the  walls,  buttresses,  and  ba<~ 
ti* ms  arc  quite  traceable.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a 
vaulted  secret  staircase,  leading  down  from  the  heart 
of  the  citadel  to  the  water’s  edge.  (Rich,  Kurdistan, 
vol.  ii.  p.  147;  comp.  Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  roL  ix.  |*. 
448;  Chesncy,  Exptd.  Kuphrat.  voL  i.  pp.  26,  27; 
Ritter,  Erdkundt,  vol.  x.  p.  222.) 

2.  A town  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at 
the  upper  part  of  a reach  of  that  river,  which  mna 
nearly  X.  and  S.,  and  just  below  a sharp  bend  in  the 
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stream,  where  it  follows  tliat  coarse  after  coming 
from  a long  reach  flowing  more  from  the  W.  This 
town  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  Birtha  of 
Ptolemy  (t.  19 ; mw  below),  but  incorrectly.  In 
fact,  the  name  of  Birtha  occurs  in  no  ancient  writer. 
Zaaimus  (iii.  19)  mentions  that  Julian,  in  his  march 
to  MangamaJcha,  rested  at  a town  called  Bithra 
(B* 6pa),  where  there  was  a palace  of  such  vast  di- 
mensions that  it  afforded  quarters  for  his  whole 
army.  (Comp.  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p. 
93.)  This  town  was  no  doubt  the  modem  Bir  or 
Jitrehjik  of  the  Turks  ( A Unrat , Abulf.  Tab.  Syr. 
p.  127).  The  castle  of  Bir  rises  on  the  left  bank, 
so  as  to  command  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  town  contains  about  1700  bouses, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a substantial  wall,  which,  like 
the  castle,  is  partly  of  Turkish  architecture,  portly 
of  tliat  of  the  middle  ages.  Bir  is  one  of  the  most 
frequented  of  all  the  passages  into  Mesopotamia 
The  bed  of  the  river  at  this  place  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  628J  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  (Buckingham,  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i. 
p.  49  ; Joum.  Ceog.  Sac.  vol.  x.  pp.  452,  517; 
Cbeaney,  Exped.  EuphraL  vol.  i.  p.  46;  Hitter,  Erd- 
k umie.  vol.  a p.  976.) 

3.  A town  to  the  SK.  of  Thapsacus,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  19)  places  in  73°  40’  long.,  35°  0’  lat.  This 
plai'e.  the  same  as  the  Birtha  of  Hierocles,  has  been 
c unfounded  by  gwigraphers  with  the  town  in  the 
Zeugma  of  Comniagene,  which  lies  much  further  to 
the  N.  (Ritter,  Erdbmde , vol.  x.  p.  976.)  [E. B.J.] 

BIS  (Bit,  laid.  Char.  p.  8),  a small  tovrn  placed 
by  Isidorus  in  a district  of  Aria,  called  by  him  Ann- 
bioa  f AraSuv).  It  seems,  however,  more  likely  that 
it  is  a place  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arkand-Ab  and 
the  Hehnend,  now  railed  Boat.  Isidorus  (/.  e.) 
speaks  of  a place  called  Biur  in  this  district,  which 
is  probably  t lie  same  as  he  had  previously  called  Bis; 
and  Pliny  (vi.  23)  says  of  the  Krrmanthus  or  liei- 
mend.  “ Erymanthus  praefluens  l’arabesten  Arachosi- 
onam,"  a mistake,  doubtless,  of  his  transcriber  (i.  e. 
flap*  A#*7<rr»|r  for  riapd  B^onje).  This  is  rendered 
more  likely  by  our  finding  in  the  Tub.  Pen  ting. 
Bestia,  and  in  Geo.  Bav.  (p.  39)  lkstigia.  (Wilson, 
A rot  mi,  p.  158.)  [V’.] 

BISALTES.  [Bisaltia.] 

BISA’LTIA  (BuroAria),  a district  in  Macedonia, 
extending  from  the  river  Strymon  and  the  lake  Cer- 
cinitis,  on  the  IiL,  to  Crcatonica  on  the  W.  (Herod, 
vii.  115.)  It  is  called  Bisaltica  by  Livy  (xlv.  29). 
The  inhabitants,  called  Bwaltae  (BurdArai),  were  a 
Thracian  people.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  a.  c.  480,  Bisaltia  and  Crestonica  were  go- 
verned by  a Thracian  prince,  who  was  independent 
of  Macedonia  (Herod.  viiL  116);  but  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Bisaltia  had 
been  annexed  to  tbe  Macedonian  kingdom.  (Iliuc. 
ii.  99.)  Some  of  the  Bisaltac  settled  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Ml.  Athos.  (Thuc.  iv.  109.)  The  moat  im- 
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portant  town  in  Bisaltia  was  the  Greek  city  iff  Ar- 
gilus.  [Akoilus.]  In  Uiis  district  there  was  a 
river  Bisaltes  (BurdAnjr),  which  Leake  conjectures 
to  be  the  river  which  joins  the  Strymon  a little  be- 
low the  bridge  of  Neokhorio,  or  Amphipolis;  while 
Tafel  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Kechius  of 
Procopius  (de  Aedif.  iv.  3),  which  discharges  into 
the  sea  the  waters  of  the  lake  Bolbe.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  228 ; Tafel,  in  Pauly  a 
Realencycl.  vol  i.  p.  1 1 1 5.)  The  annexed  coin, whidi 
is  one  of  great  antiquity,  bears  m the  obverse  the  I 
legend  B12AATIKON. 

BISANTHE  (BurdvBri:  Eth.  BuravOijySi : Ro- 
daato , or  Rodoatahig),  a great  city  in  Thrace, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  which  liad  been 
founded  by  the  Samians.  (Stepli.  B.  a.  v. ; Herod, 
vii.  137;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2,  6;  PtoL  iii.  11.  § 6.) 
About  n.  c.  400.  Bisanthe  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Thracian  prince  Seuthes.  (Xen.  A nab.  vii. 

2.  § 38.)  At  a later  period  its  name  was  changed 
into  Raedestum  or  Raedesttis  ('Pai8«rro*'  or  'Pai'Sea- 
tgj);  but  when  this  change  took  place  is  unknown. 

In  the  6th  century  of  our  era,  the  emperor  Justinian 
did  much  to  restore  the  city,  which  seems  to  liave 
fallen  into  decay  (Procop.  Be  Aedif.  Iv.  9);  but 
after  tliat  time  it  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Bul- 
garians, first  in  a.  1).  813  (Simeon  Magister,  Leon. 
Armen.  9,  p.  614,  ed.  Bonn),  ami  a second  time  in 
1206.  (Nicetas,  Bald.  Eland.  14;  Georg.  Acropolita, 
Annal.  13.)  The  farther  history  of  this  city,  which 
was  of  great  importance  to  Byzantium,  may  be  read 
in  Georg.  Pachymeres  and  Cantacuzenu*.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  town  of  Resistos  or 
Rcsisto,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  18),  and  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  176).  is  the  same  as  Bisanthe; 
hut  Pliny  (f.  c.)  mentions  Bisanthe  and  Resistor  as 
distinct  towns.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  25.)  [L  .S.J 

BISTONES  (Bottom*  or  BloTartt,  Steph.  It. 
a.  v.  B urrovla),  a Thracian  people  occupying  the 
country  about  Abdera  and  Dicaco.  (Plin.  iv.  18; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  331;  Herod,  vii.  110.)  From  the 
fabulous  genealogy  in  Stephan  us  B.  about  the 
founder  of  their  race,  it  would  seem  that  they  ex- 
tended westward  as  far  as  the  river  Xestus.  The 
Bistones  continued  to  exist  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  were  masters  of  Thrace.  ( Moral  Carm. 
ii.  19.  20;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  It  should  however  lie 
observed  that  the  Roman  poets  sometimes  use  the 
names  of  the  Bistones  for  that  of  the  Thracians  in 
general.  (Sencc.  Agam . 673;  Claudian,  Proaerp. 

IL  Praef.  8.)  Pliny  mentions  one  town  of  the  Bis- 
tones, viz.  Tirida;  the  other  towns  on  their  coast, 
Diraea,  Isinaron,  Parthenion,  Phalesina  and  Maro- 
nea,  were  Greek  colonies.  The  Bistones  worshipped 
Ares  (Steph.  B.  L c.),  I>ionysti*  or  Bacchus  (Horat. 

L c.\  aud  Minerva.  (Ov.  Jbia.  379.)  [I~  S.] 

BI'STONIS  (Burrovlf  Aipmj;  Lagoa  Bum),  a 
great  Thracian  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Bistones, 
from  wliom  it  derived  its  name.  (Strah.  i.  p.  59, 
vii.  p.  333;  Ptol.  iii.  1 1.  § 7 ; Scymn.  Chius,  673; 
Plin.  iv.  18.)  The  water  of  the  lake  was  brackish 
( whence  it  Is  called  \inro8aAauoa),  and  abounded 
in  fish.  (Aristot.  H.  A.  viii.  15.)  The  fourth  part 
of  its  produce  is  said  to  have  been  granted  by  the 
emperor  Areadius  to  the  convent  of  V’a toped i on 
Mount  Athos.  The  river  Cnssinites  emptied  it- 
self into  the  lake  Bistonis  (Aelian.  II.  A.  xv.  25), 
which  at  one  time  overflowed  the  neighbouring 
country  and  swept  away  several  Thracian  towns. 
(Strab.  L p.  59.)  [L.  S.] 

BIT  AX  A (BiTafa,  Ptol.  vi.  17.  § 4,  viii.  25.  § 4 
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Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  in  Aria,  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Bit  of  Iridoru*  (p.  8),  if,  indeed,  there 
were  two  town*  of  thi*  name,  one  in  Aria,  and  the 
«»ther  in  Arachoria.  f V.] 

BITHRA.  [Birtiia.] 

BITHYAS.  [Batiivxias.] 

BITHYNI  (B idwoi).  [Bitiitxia.] 
BITHY'NIA  (BiHuria,  a division  of 

Asia  Minor,  which  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  the 
mast  of  the  Propontis,  the  east  coast  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  a considerable  jwrt  of  the  mast  of 
the  Euxine.  On  the  west  it  bordered  on  Mysia; 
•in  the  south,  on  Phrygia  and  Galatia;  the  eastern 
limit  is  less  definite.  The  Rhyndacus  is  fixed  by 
Mime  geographers  as  the  western  boundary  of 
Bithynia;  but  the  following  is  Strabos  statement 
(p.  563):  “ Bithynia,  on  the  east,  is  bounded  by 
the  Papilla  gone*  and  Mariandyni,  and  some  of  the 
Kpictcti;  on  the  north  by  the  Pontic  Set  from  the 
outlets  of  the  Sangarins  to  the  straits  at  Byzan- 
tium ami  Chalccdon;  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis; 
and  to  the  south  by  Phrygia  named  Epictetus, 
which  is  also  called  Hellespontiaca  Phrygia."  His 
description  is  correct  as  to  the  northern  coast  line; 
and  when  he  says  that  the  Propontis  form*  the 
western  boundary,  this  also  is  a correct  description 
of  the  coast  from  Chalccdon  to  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Ciu*.  In  his  description  of  the  western  coast  of 
Bithynia,  lie  says,  that  after  Chalccdon  wc  come  to 
the  gulf  of  Antaeus;  and  adjoining  to  (and  south  of) 
the  gulf  of  Astacns  is  another  gulf  (the  gulf  of 
Cius),  which  penetrates  the  land  nearly  toward*  the 
rising  sun.  He  then  mentions  Apameia  Mv rim  as 
a Bitliynian  city,  and  this  Apameia  is  about  half 
tray  betw»m  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cius  and 
the  month  of  the  Rhyndacus.  But  he  says  nothing 
of  Jhe  Rhyndacus  being  the  boundary  on  the  west, 
P rusa  (Brusa),  he  observes,  “is  built  on  Myrian 
Olympus,  on  the  confines  of  the  Phrygians  and  the 
Mysians.”  (p.  564.)  Thus  we  obtain  a southern 
boundary  of  Bithynia  in  this  part,  which  seem*  to 
extend  along  the  north  face  of  Olympius  to  the 
Sangarins.  Strabo  adds  that  it  1*  difficult  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  Bithyui,  and  Myri,  and  Phrygcs, 
and  also  of  the  Dolioues,  and  of  the  Mygdones,  and 
of  the  Trocs;  “ and  the  cause  is  this,  that  the  im- 
migrants (into  Bithynia),  being  soldiers  and  bar- 
barians, did  not  permanently  keep  the  country  that 
they  got,  but  were  wanderers,  for  the  most  part, 
driving  out  and  being  driven  out." 

It  was  a tradition,  that  the  Bithyni  were  a 
Thracian  people  from  the  Strymon ; that  they  were 
railed  Strymonii  while  they  lived  on  that  river,  but 
changed  their  name  to  Bithyni  on  passing  into 
Ada;  it  was  said  that  they  were  driven  out  of 
Europe  by  the  Tencri  and  the  Mysi  (Herod,  vii. 
75).  Strabo  (p.  541)  observe*,  **  that  the  Bithyni, 
being  originally  Mysi,  had  their  name  thus  changed 
from  Hie  Thracians  who  settled  among  them,  the 
Bithyni  and  Thyni,  is  agreed  by  most;  and  they 
give  as  proof*  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  nation  of 
the  Bithyni,  that  even  to  the  present  day  some  in 
Thrace  are  called  Bithyni;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Thjni,  they  give  os  proof  the  acte  called  Thynias, 
which  is  at  Apollonia  and  Salmvdessus."  Thucy- 
dides (iv.  75)  speak*  of  Lamachus  marching  from 
the  Heracleoti*  along  the  coast,  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bithyni  Thraoes,  to  Chalccdon.  Xeno- 
phon, who  had  seen  the  const  of  Bithynia,  call*  the 
shore  between  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  and  Hera- 
cleia,  “Thrace  in  Asia;"  and  lie  add*,  that  between 
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Heraoleia  and  the  coast  of  Aria,  opposite  to  Byzantium, . 
there  is  no  city  either  friendly  or  Hellenic,  hut  only 
Tliraces  Bithyni  (Anab.  vi.  4).  Hcracleia  itself,  he 
places  in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni.  The 
name  Bithynia  doe*  not  occur  in  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides, or  Xenophon;  hut  Xenophon  {IlelL  iii.  Si. 
§ 2)  lias  the  name  Bithyni*  Thrace,  and  Bithyni*. 
It  appear*,  then,  that  tlie  country  occupied  by  the 
people  called  Bithyni  cannot  be  extended  further 
east  than  Heniclcin,  which  is  about  half  wav  be- 
tween the  Sangarius  and  the  river  Partheniu*. 

The  name  Bithyni  doe#  not  occur  m Homer. 
When  the  Bithyni  passed  over  to  Aria,  they  dis- 
placed the  My*i  and  other  tribes.  The  Bithyni 
were  subjected,  with  otlier  Asiatic  peoples,  by 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  ; hut  Herodotus  (i.  28) 
make*  Thracians  their  generic  uame,  and  Tliyni  and 
Bithyni  the  names  of  the  two  divisions  of  them. 
In  course  of  time,  the  name  Thyni  fell  into  disuse, 
and  the  name  Bithyni  prevailed  over  the  generic 
name  of  Thracian*.  Pliny’#  statement  (v.  43)  i*. 
that  the  Thyni  occupy  (tenent)  the  coast  of  Bithynia 
from  Cius  to  the  entrance  of  the  Puntus,  and  the 
Bithyni  occupy  the  interior;  a statement  that  cer- 
tainly lias  no  value  for  the  time  when  he  wrote,  nor 
probably  lor  any  other  time.  The  Bithyni  were 
included  in  the  Persian  empire  after  the  distraction 
of  the  Lydian  kingdom  by  Cyrus  and  the  Perrians; 
and  their  country,  the  precise  limits  of  which  nt 
that  time  wc  cannot  ascertain,  formed  a satrapy, 
or  J«rt  of  a satrapy.  But  a Bithynian  dynasty 
*pmng  up  in  thi*  country  under  l>ocdal*us  or  Dy- 
daUus.  who  Inuring,  as  it  is  expressed  (Memnon, 
Ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224),  “ the  sovereignty  of  the  Bi- 
tliyni,"  got  jmssession  of  the  Megarian  colory  of 
Astncu*  [Astacus].  The  accession  of  Doedalsus 
is  fixed  with  reasonable  probability  between  n.  c. 
430  and  B.c.  440.  Nine  kings  followed  Doedalsus, 
the  last  of  whom,  Nicotnedes  III.,  b gan  to  reign 
R.  C.  91.  Docdalsti*  wo*  succeeded  by  Botciras; 
and  Bus,  the  son  of  Boteims,  defeated  Calantuv,  the 
genera]  of  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  and  keja  the 
Macedonians  out  of  the  Bithynian  territory.  Bas 
had  a son,  Zipnetcs,  who  became  king  or  chief  b C. 
326,  and  warred  successfully  against  Lysimachns 
and  Antiucliu*  the  son  of  Seleucus.  Nicotnedes  I., 
the  eldest  son  of  Zipoctcs,  was  his  successor;  and 
his  is  n genuine  Greek  name,  from  which  we  may 
oonclmlc  that  tliere  had  been  intermarriage  between 
these  Bithynian  rhieftains  and  Greek*.  This  Nico- 
modea  invited  the  marauding  Galli  to  cross  the 
Bosporus  into  Asia  soon  after  his  accession  to  power 
(n.  c.  278),  and  with  their  aid  lie  defeated  a rival 
bruther  w-ho  hold  part  of  the  Bithynian  country 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  16).  Nicomedo#  founded  the  city 
Nicotnedcia,  on  the  gulf  of  A»tacus,  and  thus  fixed 
hi*  power  securely  in  the  country  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Propon  is.  The  successor  of  Nicotnedes 
was  ZieUs,  who  treacherously  planned  the  massacre 
of  the  Gallic  chieftains  whom  his  father  had  invitcri 
into  Aria;  but  the  Galli  anticipated  him,  and  killed 
the  king.  His  son  Prurias  I.,  who  became  king  in 
B.  c.  228,  defeated  the  Galli  who  were  ravaging  the 
Hellespnntinc  cities,  and  massacred  their  women 
and  children.  He  acquired  the  town  of  Cius,  on 
the  gulf  of  Cius,  ami  also  Myrleia  (Strab.  p.  563), 
by  which  hi*  dominion*  on  the  west  were  extended 
nearly  to,  or  perhaps  quite,  to  the  Rhyndacus.  He 
also  extended  hi*  dominions  on  the  east  by  taking 
Cierua  in  the  territory  of  Hernckia,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Prurias,  a*  he  laid  done  to  Cius  oc 
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the  Propontis.  He  also  took  Tius  at  tlie  month 
bf  the  Billneus,  and  thus  hemmed  in  the  Heraeleotae 
mi  both  aides;  but  he  lost  bis  life  in  an  attempt  on 
Heracleia.  His  successor  (b.  C.  180)  was  Prusias  II., 
who  was  followed  by  Nieomedes  II.  (».  C.  149); 
and  the  successor  of  Nieomedes  11.  was  his  son 
Kicomedcs  IIL  (b.c.  91).  This  lust  king  of 
Bithynia  after  being  settled  in  his  kingdom  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  90,  was  driven  out  by  Mithridates 
Eupotor  b.c.  88  (Lit.  Ep.  76),  but  he  was  restored 
at  the  peace  in  b.  c.  84.  He  died  childless,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  the  Homans  itc.  74.  (Appian, 
M Ohrid.  c.  71.)  The  history  and  chronology  of 

the  kings  of  Bithynia  are  given  in  Clinton’s  Fasti. 

Mithridates  Eupator  added  to  his  dominions,  or 
kingdom  of  Pont  us,  the  sea  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
westward  as  far  as  lleracleia.  The  penis  beyond 
lleracleia,  that  is,  west  of  it  to  the  straits,  and  to 
Chalcedao,  remained  to  the  Bilhynian  king;  but 
when  the  kings  were  put  down  (as  Strabo  expresses 
it),  the  Romans  preserved  the  same  limits,  so  that 
Heradeia  was  attached  to  Punt  us,  atid  the  parts 
on  the  other  side  belonged  to  the  Uithyni.  (Strab. 
p.  541.)  On  the  death  of  Nieomedes  111.  the 
Romans  reduced  his  kingdom,  according  to  their 
(dtraae,  into  the  form  of  a province  (Liv.  Epit.  93); 
and  after  the  death  of  Mithruiates,  they  added  to 
Bithynia  the  western  part  of  the  Pontic  kingdom, 
or  the  coast  from  Heradeia  to  Sidene,  east  of  The- 
misLyra;  and  Cn.  Pompeius  divided  it  into  eleven 
cutimiocitie*  or  innnicipalilies.  (Dion  Cassius, 
xxxviii.  10—12;  Strab.  p.  541.)  It  is  proved 
that  Ambus  belonged  at  this  time  to  Bithynia, 
fr-«m  the  coins  of  Am  is  us,  on  which  the  name  of 
C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  first  known  proconsul  of 
Bithynia,  occurs;  and  Theiniscyni  and  Sidcne  bc- 
Fwiged  to  the  territory  of  Amis  us.  That  port  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  which  Potupeius  gave 
L»  the  descendants  of  Pylaeincnes,  was  in  the  in- 
terior, about  mount  Olgassys,  a range  which  lies 
between  the  Billaeus  and  the  Hal  vs;  and  this  part 
Augustus  appears  to  have  added  to  Bithynia  in 
k.  c.  7,  together  with  the  Pontic  town  of  Am&sta 
un  the  Iris.  So  large  a part  of  Pont  us  being  added 
to  Bithynia,  the  province  may  be  more  properly 
culled  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  a name  which  it  liad 
at  least  from  A.  D.  63,  as  we  see  from  inscriptions 
(Fnxx*.  proviaciae  Pooti  ct  Bithvniac),  though  it 
in  sometimes  simply  called  Bithynia.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
L 74.)  The  correspondence  of  Pliny,  when  he 
was  governor  of  Bithynia,  shows  that  Sinope  and 
Amis  us  were  within  his  jwisdiction,  and  Ambus 
i*  east  of  the  Haiys.  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  93,  111.) 
Ax>i  in  several  passages  of  his  letters,  Pliny  speaks 
ut  the  **  Bithynae  et  Ponticac  civitatew,"  or  of  the 
**  Uithyni  et  Puntici,"  from  which  it  appears  that 
his  province,  w hich  he  calls  Bithynia,  comprehended 
tl«e  original  Bithynia  and  a large  part  of  the 
Mith  rubric  kingdom  of  Punt  us.  The  governor  of 
ltithynia  was  first  a Propraetor,  sometimes  called 
Proconsul.  (Tacit.  Aims.  L 74;  avi.  18.)  On  the 
di vision  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  Bithynia 
was  given  to  ti»e  senate;  but  under  Trajan  it  be- 
longed to  the  emperor,  in  return  for  which  the 
senate  bad  Pampbylia.  Afterwards  the  governors 
were  calk-d  Legati  Aug.  Pr.  Pr. ; and  in  place  of 
P raetores  there  was  Procuratoies. 

The  ityuiarions  (Lex  Pompeia)  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
fire  the  administration  of  Bithynia,  are  mentioned 
times  bjr  tli«  younger  Plinius  (Ep.  x. 
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properly  so  called,  or  of  the  part  west  of  lleracleia, 
was  Nicomcdcia,  which  appears  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis  on  a coin  of  the  time  of  Germanicus, 
though  Nicaea  disputed  this  title  with  it ; but 
Nicara  is  said  to  have  got  the  title  of  Metropolis 
under  Valentinian  and  Valcns.  The  Ora  Pontica 
had  for  its  metropolis  the  city  of  Amastris;  this 
Bithynia  was  the  part  which  Pompeius  distributed 
among  eleven  municipalities.  (Strab.  p.  541.) 
The  third  division,  already  mentioned  as  made  in 
b.c.  7,  had  two  metropolis  ; Pompeiopolis  for 
Paphlngooia  ; and  Amasia,  on  the  Iris,  for  the 
portion  of  Pont  os  that  was  joined  to  this  Paphla- 
gonia. 

The  remaining  port  of  Pontus  commenced  south 
of  Amasia,  about  the  city  of  Zela,  and  was  probably 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  which  form 
the  southern  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Iris.  On  the 
coast  it  extended  from  Side  to  Trapezua  (Trebi- 
tond).  This  country  was  given  by  M.  Antonins, 
b.  c.  36,  to  king  Polemo,  and  this  kingdom,  after 
passing  to  lib  w idow  and  to  hb  son  Polemo,  wus 
made  into  a separate  province  by  Nero,  a.  d.  63 ; 
but  the  administration  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times joined  to  that  of  Galatia. 

This  explanation  is  necessary  to  remove  the  con- 
fusion and  error  that  appear  in  many  modern  books, 
which  make  the  Parthenios  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Bithynia.  In  the  maps  it  b usual  to  mark 
Pajdilagonia  as  if  it  were  a separate  divbion  like 
Bithynia.  and  the  limits  of  Bithynia  arc  consequently 
narrowed  a great  deal  too  much.  In  fact,  at  one 
time  even  Byzantium  belonged  to  the  government  of 
Bithynia  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  57),  though  it  was  after- 
wards attached  to  Thrace.  Prusa,  under  Trajan, 
was  raised  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  town. 
Among  the  towns  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  in  tho 
imperial  period,  Chalcedon,  Ambus,  and  Trapezus, 
in  Pontus,  were  free  towns  (liberae);  and  Apameia, 
Heracleia,  and  Sinope,  were  made  colonbe,  that  b 
they  received  Roman  settlers  who  had  grants  of 
land.  (Strab.  pp.  564,  542,  546.)  Sinope  was 
made  a colony  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  B.c.  45. 
Nieomedeia  b not  mentioned  as  a colonia  till  the 
third  century  a.  li.  It  was  not  till  after  Hadrian's 
time  that  the  Province  of  Bithynia  was  allowed  to 
have  a common  religious  festival;  the  place  of 
assembly  for  this  great  solemnity  was,  at  least  at 
one  time,  Nicomedcia.  The  Romans  also  were  very 
jealous  abont  the  formation  of  clubs  and  guilds  of 
handicraftsmen  in  thb  province,  for  such  associa- 
tions, it  was  supposed,  might  have  political  objects. 
(Plin.  Ep.  x.  36,  96.)  During  the  administration 
of  the  younger  Pliny  in  Bithynia,  he  was  much 
troubled  about  the  meetings  of  the  Christians,  and 
asked  for  Trajan’s  advice,  who  in  tins  matter  was 
more  liberally  dl- posed  than  hb  governor.  (Plin. 
Ep.  x.  97,  98.) 

The  southern  boundary  of  Bithynia  may  be  de- 
termined, in  some  degree,  by  the  towns  that  are 
reckoned  to  belong  to  it.  Prusa  ( Uruta ),  in  the 
western  part,  b at  the  foot  of  the  northern  face  of 
Olympus;  and  Hadriani,  south  of  Drusa,  belongs  to 
Bithyub.  East  of  Prusa,  and  a littlo  more  north, 
b Lcucae  (Lefke),  on  a branch  of  the  Sangarius, 
and  perhaps  within  the  limits  of  Bithynia.  Chiu- 
diopnlb,  originally  Bithynium,  was  a Bithyniau 
town.  Amasia,  on  the  Irb,  has  been  mentioned  as 
ultimately  included  in  the  province  of  Bithynb; 
but  to  fix  precisely  a southern  boundary  seems 
impossible. 
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The  coast  line  of  Bithynia  from  the  Rhrndacua  j 
to  the  Bosporus  contained  the  hays  of  Ciu»  and 
Astacus,  which  have  been  mentioned ; and  a narrow 
channel  called  the  Thracian  Bosporus  wp-irated  it 
from  Byzantium  and  its  territory.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Bosporus  the  coast  runs  nearly  due  east  to 
the  promontory  and  port  of  Calls.*,  which  was  visited 
hy  Xenophon  (.• ituib . vi.  4).  The  mouth  of  the  San- 
garius  is  east  of  Calpe;  and  cast  of  the  Sangarius 
the  mast  makes  a large  curve  to  the  north  as  far 
as  the  Acheruaia  Cliersonesus,  near  the  town  of 
Heraclria.  The  Acherusia  Chrrsouesus  is  described 
by  Xenophon  ( A nab.  vi.  2).  From  Herucleia  to  the 
promontory  Caramhis  (Kerempe)  the  cocist  has  a 
general  ENK.  direction;  and  between  these  two 
points  is  the  mouth  of  the  Billacus,  and  cast  of  the 
Biiheus  the  city  of  Amastris  on  the  coast.  From 
Cape  Caramhis  the  coast  line  runs  east  to  the  pro- 
montory Syrias  or  Leptc,  from  which  the  coast  turns 
to  the  south,  and  then  again  to  the  east,  forming  a 
hay.  On  the  {leninsula  which  forms  the  east  side  of 
this  bay  is  the  town  of  Sino|«  (Sinnb).  Between 
Sinope  and  the  mouth  of  the  Halys,  the  largest  river 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  forms  a curve,  but  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys  is  near  half  a degree  further 
south  than  the  promontory  of  I<epte.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Halya  the  coast  turns  to  the  south, 
ami  then  turns  again  to  the  north.  A bay  is  thus 
formed,  on  the  west  side  of  which,  900  stadia  from 
Sinope,  and  about  30  miles  further  south  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys,  is  the  town  of  Aniisus  (Samsun). 
At  the  extremity  of  a projecting  tract  of  country 
which  forms  the  east  side  of  this  hay  are  the  outlets 
of  the  Iris,  the  river  on  which  Amasia  stands,  and  a 
river  that  has  a much  longer  course  than  is  given 
to  it  in  the  older  ma|is.  The  coast  of  the  province 
Bithynia  extended  still  further  east,  as  it  has  been 
shown ; but  the  description  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  coast  to  Tra|«zu*  may  more  appropriately  be 
given  under  PoNTl'l. 

The  principal  mountain  range  in  Bithynia  is 
Olympus,  which  extends  eastward  from  the  Hhyn- 
darus.  Immediately  above  Brusa  Olympus  is  covered 
with  snow  even  to  the  end  of  March.  It  is  not  cosy 
to  say  how  far  the  name  Olympus  extended  to  the 
cast ; but  probably  the  name  was  giveu  to  pMrt  of 
the  range  east  of  the  Sangarius.  The  mountains  on 
the  north  side  of  Asia  have  a general  eastern  direc- 
tion, but  they  are  broken  hy  transverse  valleys 
through  which  some  rivers,  as  the  Sangarius  and 
Halys,  have  a general  northern  course  to  the  sea. 

A large  part  of  the  course  of  the  Biiheus,  if  our 
maps  are  correct,  lies  in  a valley  formed  by  parallel 
ranges,  of  which  the  southern  range  appears  to 
l«c  the  continuation  of  Olympus,  on  the  southern 
border  of  Bithynia.  The  Argiuithouiua  occupies  the 
hilly  country  in  the  west  between  the  bays  of  As  ta- 
rns and  Ciu*.  The  Ormcnium  of  Ptolemy  is  in  the 
interior  of  Bithynia,  smith  of  Amastris,  between  the 
sea  and  the  southern  range  of  Bithynia.  The  01- 
gassys  (Strab.  p.  562)  is  one  of  the  great  interior 
ranges,  which  extends  westward  from  tire  Halys,  a 
lofty  and  rugged  region.  The  country  along  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  east  of  the  Sangarius,  is  liilly  and 
sometimes  mountainous;  but  these  heights  along 
the  coast  are  inferior  to  the  great  mountain  masses 
of  the  interior,  the  range  of  Olympus,  and  those 
tv  the  cast  of  it.  Bithynia  west  of  the  Sangarius 
contains  three  considerable  lakes.  Between  Nioo- 
tnedeia  and  the  Snngurius  is  the  lake  Sabunja,  pro- 
bably Sophon.  a name  which  occurs  in  the  Greek 
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writers  of  the  Lower  Empire;  and  certainly  the  lake 
which  Pliny,  when  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia, 
proposed  to  Trajan  to  unite  to  the  gulf  of  Astacua 
by  a canal  (£/>.  x.  50).  The  Ascauia  [Am  ama] 
on  which  Nicaca  stands  is  larger  than  lake  Sabanj a. 
Both  these  are  mountain  basins  filled  with  water. 
The  lake  of  Abullionte,  through  which  the  Rbyn- 
darus  flows,  is  also  a mountain  lake,  and  abound*  in 
fish.  This  is  the  Apolloniatis  of  Strabo,  but  the 
basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  does  not  ap]«*ar  to  hare 
belonged  to  Bithynia.  The  port  of  Bithynia  west  of 
the  Sangarius  is  the  best  part  of  the  country,  and 
contains  some  fertile  plains.  It  was  formerly  well 
wooded,  and  there  are  still  extensive  forests,  which 
commence  in  the  country  north  of  Xi<-mnedria(/miW), 
and  extend  nearly  to  Boli  on  the  Sangarius.  The 
large  towns  of  Bithynia  ore  west  of  the  Sang  arm*. 
Tim  pWes  east  of  the  Sangarius  in  the  interim-  were 
of  little  note;  and  the  chief  towns  were  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  coast.  The  interior,  cast  of  the 
Sangarius,  was  a wooded  tract,  and  then*  arc  still 
many  forests  in  this  part.  One  great  rami  ran  along 
the  sea  from  the  point  where  the  coast  of  the  K urine 
commences  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  L’rius,  past 
Heraclea,  Ainastris,  and  Sinope,  as  fur  as  Ainisus. 
A rood  ran  from  Chrysojiolis,  which  is  near  the 
junction  of  the  Biwporus  and  Propontis,  to  Xicomcdcia. 
But  tliere  is  no  road  cost  of  the  Sangarius,  that  we 
can  trace  by  the  towns  u|*»n  it,  which  did  not  lie  far 
in  the  interior;  nor  do  there  up|icar  at  }iresrnt  to  be 
any  great  roads  in  the  interior  in  an  eastern  direction, 
except  those  that  run  a considerable  distance  from 
the  coast,  a fact  which  allows  the  mountainous  cha- 
racter of  the  interior  of  Bithynia. 

There  is  a pa|>ur  in  the  London  Geitg.  Journal , 
voL  ix.,by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Notes  of  a Journey  Jrotn 
Constantinople  by  Heraclea  to  Angora , which  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  on  the  pbyshal 
character  of  Bithynia.  [G.  L.] 

BITHY'XIUM  (Bifhoaov:  F.th.  Bi0uei*6t,  Bj0o- 
vtaT7)s),  a city  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  lying 
above  Tius,  as  Strabo  (p.  565)  describes  it,  »ti<l 
possessing  the  country  around  Salon,  w hich  was  4 
good  feeding  country  for  cattle,  ami  noted  for  it* 
cheese.  (Plin.  xi.  42;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  JaAmia.) 
Bithynium  was  the  birthplace  of  Antiooua,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Hadrian,  as  I’ausanius  tells  us  (viiL  9), 
who  aihls  that  Bithyuium  is  beyond,  by  which  lie 
probuldy  means  east  of,  the  river  Sangarius;  and  he 
adds  that  the  remotest  ancestors  of  the  Bithynwuis 
are  Arcadians  ami  Mantineis.  If  this  is  true,  wlm-it 
however  does  not  teem  probable,  a Greek  csdony 
settled  here.  Bithyuium  was  afterwards  Cbuftdio- 
polis,  a uame  which  it  is  coujcelured  it  first  had  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  L 
p.  210);  but  it  is  strange  that  Pausanias  does  not 
mention  this  name.  Diou  Cassius  (txix.  11.  ed. 
Reimarus,  and  his  note)  speaks  of  it  under  the  naiife 
of  Bithynium  and  Claudiopnlis  uLmx  It  lias  been 
inferred  from  the  words  of  l’ausanias  that  Bithynium 
was  011  or  near  the  Sangarius,  hut  this  does  not 
appear  to  lie  a correct  interpretation.  Leake,  how- 
ever, ado] its  it  (Asia  Minor,  p.  309);  and  he  con- 
cludes from  the  dubious  evidence  of  Pausanias  that, 
having  been  originally  a Greek  colony,  it  w-as  j r> >- 
bahly  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius.  But 
this  is  quite  inconsistent  with  Strabo,  who  places  it 
in  the  interior;  as  Pliny  (v.  32)  docs  also,  it  seems 
probable  that  Claudiupolis  was  in  the  basin  of  the 
Billacus;  and  this  seems  to  agree  with  Ptolemy's 
determination  of  ClaudiupolU.  [G.  L.Q 
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BITIPRIGES.  Livy  (v.  34)  represents  the  Bi- 
turigw  as  the  chief  people  of  Gallia  Oltica  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinios  I Vise  us.  They  gave  a king  to 
the  Celtic  nation,  and  his  name  was  Ambigatus. 
Livy  calls  the  Celtae  the  third  pail  of  Gallia,  in 
which  he  follows  Caesar's  division  (i.  1);  but  iu 
the  time  of  Ambigatus,  the  name  Oltica  must 
have  comprehended  what  was  afterwards  Gallia 
XarbanenMn,  and  perhaps  all  Tranxalpina  Gallia. 
Howl  er,  tlie  list  of  peoples  whom  Livy  represents  as 
emigrating  into  Italy  under  Bel  loves  us,  the  nephew 
of  Anibigatus,  coinjtrrhends  only  those  who  were 
within  the  limits  of  Caesars  Ccltica ; and  among  the 
emigrants  were  Biturigcs.  In  Caesar's  time  (vii.  5) 
the  Bituriges  were  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
AeHui,  and  the  boundary  between  them  was  the 
upj«*r  port  of  the  Ligeris  or  Loire,  below  the  jnne- 
tion  of  the  Loire  and  the  AUier.  D’Anvillo  makes 
the  territory  of  the  Biturigcs  correspond  to  the  old 
diocese  of  Bourgee,  which  extended  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  Berri  into  a part  of  Bourbotmoui , and  even 
into  Toumine.  The  Biturigcs  were  altogether  within 
the  baain  of  the  Loire,  and  part  of  the  course  of  the 
I wire,  ami  the  greater  part  of  that  of  the  Cher,  were 
within  their  territory.  Caesar  describes  their  capita) 
Avarieum  (Bourses),  as  almost  the  finest  town  in 
all  Gallia  (vii.  15). 

At  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection  under 
Verringetorix  (it.r.  52),  when  Caesar  was  preparing 
to  attack  Avarieum,  above  twenty  cities  of  the  Bi- 
tnriges  were  burnt  in  one  day,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Gallic  confederates,  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  Biturigcs 
hit  rented  earnestly  that  Avarieum  might  be  ex- 
empted; and  finally,  against  the  opinion  of  Vertiii- 
getorix,  it  was  resolved  that  Avarirum  should  be 
defended  against  Caesar.  [AVARICDM.] 

These  are  the  Biturigcs  to  whom  Strabo  (p.  190) 
*1*1  l'liny  (iv.  19)  give  the  name  of  Bituriges  Cubi. 
The  same  appears  on  the  naumachia  of  Lyon,  where 
it  iodicatm  the  place  which  was  reserved  for  the  re- 
preventatives  of  these  pe<«ple  at  the  games ; and  it 
occurs  in  several  other  inscriptions.  The  Bituriges 
had  imo  mines  in  their  territory  (Strab.  p.  191):  and 
Cawar  ( B.G . vii.  22).  when  describing  the  siege  of 
Avarieum.  speaks  of  the  people  as  skilled  in  driving 
priierifw,  and  in  the  operations  of  mining,  as  they  had 
great  inti  works  (rnagmc  ferrariae)  in  their  country. 
(Comp.  Rutilius,  I tin.  i.  351 : “Non  Biturix  largo 
potior  stricture  metallo,"’)  Pliny  (xiv.  2)  speaks  of 
the  good  quality  of  the  Bituric  wines,  and  also  Colu- 
mella; but  they  may  perhaps  be  speaking  of  tbe 
vrioea  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci. 

The  Bituriges  were  included  in  the  extended  pro- 
wince  of  Aquitania  [Aquitaxia],  and  l’liny  calls 
them  “ liberi,”  a term  which  implies  a certain  degree 
of  independence  under  Roman  government,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  now  well  understood.  [G.L.J 
BITURIGES  CUBI.  [Birr  rig  ml] 
BITUTHGES  VIVISCI.  Strabo  (p  190)  say* 
that  the  Caronn*  flows  between  the  Bituriges  called 
Iomi  and  the  Santooes,  both  of  which  are  Celtic 
nations ; for  this  nation  of  the  Bituriges  is  the  only 
’ people  of  a different  race  that  is  settled  among  the 
Aqnitani.  and  is  not  reckoned  among  them;  and  they 
have  for  their  place  of  trade  Burdigala  (Bordeaux). 
f wear  d'**  not  name  them.  In  Pliny  (iv.  19)  the 
name  is  Chian,  and  in  Ptolemy  it  is  Vibisci  in  the 
eld  Latin  tram- la  tion.  Aasonius  ( ifoteiia , v.  438) 
has  the  form  Vivisci : 44  YTvisca  dneena  ab  origine 
geBtau."  An  inscription  » «hw  mentioned  as  hav- 
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ing  been  found  at  Bonleaux , with  the  words:  u Genio 
ci vital  is  Bit.  Viv.;”  but  it  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
Ptolemy  mentions  another  city  of  the  Vivisci,  which 
he  calls  Noviomagus;  but  the  site  is  uncertain. 

The  limits  of  the  old  diocese  of  Bordeaux  are  said 
to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Vivisci, 
part  of  which  was  east  of  the  Garonne.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  tiie  present  department  of  Gironde.  Pliny 
calls  these  Bituriges  also  “ liberi.”  It  was  a wine 
country  in  the  Roman  period,  as  it  is  now.  [G.  L.] 
BIZO*NK  (B«(c5vij:  Eth.  Bifwrtor),  a town  ol 
Lower  Moesia  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  between 
Callatis  and  Apollonia,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  54,  vii. 
p.  319;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  5;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Steph. 
Byz.  t.  v.;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  24,  who  calls  it  Bizon, 
and  the  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6. who  calls  it  Bizoi.)  [L.  S.] 
B1ZYA  (Bifvq:  Eth.  Bi(vrjvos),  a town  in 
Thrace,  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Asti.  (Steph. 
Byx.  $.  r.;  Solin.  10;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 


BLAB  I A.  [But  via.] 

BLAE'NE  (BAaijim).  a fertile  tract  which  Strabo 
(p.  562)  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  range  of 
Olgamys.  [Bitiiykia.]  He  mentions  it  with 
Doiiuinitis,  through  which  the  Aumi.-is  flows,  but 
he  gives  no  furtlier  indication  of  its  position.  [G.L.l 
B LAN  DA  (B\d**8a),  n city  of  Lucania,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  among  the  inland  towrai  of  that  province; 
but  placed  both  by  Pliny  and  Mela  on  or  near  the 
const  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  former  writer 
indudett  it  in  Bruttium,  bat  this  seems  to  be  a mis- 
take : Livy,  who  mentions  Blanda  among  the  towns 
which  had  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  were 
recovered  by  Fabius  in  n.  c.  214,  expressly  calls  it  a 
Lucan  inn  city.  (Lie.  xxiv.  20;  PHn.  iii.  5.  s.  10; 
Mel.  ii.  4;  Ptol.  iii  1.  § 70.)  The  Tab.  Peut. 
also  places  it  on  the  road  along  the  coast  of  Lucania: 
the  adjoining  names  an*  corrupt;  but  if  the  distance 
from  Cerilli  mar  be  depended  upon,  we  may  place 
Blanda  at  or  near  the  modern  Mar  ate  a,  a small 
town  on  a hill  abont  a mile  from  the  Gulf  of  Pali- 
caetro , where  there  are  said  to  be  some  ancient 
remains.  It  is  12  miles  SE.  of  Poticaetro  (the 
ancient  Buxentum),  and  16  X.  of  the  river  La  us, 
the  frontier  of  Lucania.  (Hol.-ten.  Sot.  in  Clucer. 
p.  288;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  379.)  [E.  H.  B ] 

BLANIXXNA  (Jtin.  Ant.)  or  BLANO’NA  (BAa- 
vbrva,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 10),  a town  of  I.iburnia  in  II- 
lyricum,  on  the  road  between  ladera  and  Scardona. 

BLARIACUM  is  placed  in  the  Table  between 
Atnaca,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Caesar's  Aduatuca 
( Tongrm)  and  Nov i->m agua  ( Nymegen ),  It  is  42 
Gallic  leagues  or  63  Roman  miles  from  Atuaca  to 
Blariacuin,  which  seems  to  correspond  to  Blerick  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Maas,  in  the  Dutch  province  of 
Limburg.  [G.  L.  j 

BLASCON  ( BKionaiv).  Strabo  (p.  181)  places 
this  small  island  close  to  the  Siginm  hill,  or  Sitiam, 
as  it  should  be  read,  which  divides  the  Gallicus  Sinus 
into  two  parts.  (Grosknrd,  Trane.  Strab.  i.  p.  312.) 
The  name  Setiiun  or  Sitiuin  appeal's  in  the  modern 
l>  l»  4 
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ruime  Celle,  though  the  promontory  is  west  of  Celle. 
Blascon  is  Brtscon,  a small  island  or  rock  about  half 
a mile  from  the  coast  and  off  Agathe  or  Agde.  It 
is  mentioned  hr  Avienus  ( Or.  Mar.  v.  600.  Ac.)  and 
by  Pliny.  Ptolemy  has  both  an  island  Blascon,  and 
an  island  Agathe,  hut  the  island  Agathe  does  not 
exist.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  fee.)  [G.  L.] 

BLASTOPHOENICES.  [Bastktaxi.] 
BLATTM  BULGIUM,  in  Britain,  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Itinerary.  I.ying  immediately  north 
of  Luguvallum  (Carlisle),  it  best  agrees  with  Mid- 
tilebtf,  where  Iioman  remains  occur  at  the  present 
time.  [K.G.  L.] 

BEAUBUS  (BAaoiof),  a place  in  Phrygia,  men- 
tioned by  Stephamw  (a.  r.  BAav&os)  and  Strabo  (p. 
567).  Sppaking  of  the  Galatian  Ancyra,  Strabo 
says:  M They  had  a strung  place,  Ancyra,  with  the 
same  name  as  the  Phrygian  small  town  near  Blau- 
dos,  towards  Lydia."  This  does  not  tell  tis  much. 
Forbigcr  thinks  that  Blaudon  is  very  probably  Bolat , 
mentioned  by  Hamilton  (Royal  Ceng.  Jonm.  vol.  viii. 
p.  1 40).  But  the  position  of  Bolat  is  not  well  fixed, 
nor  is  it  near  the  place  which  Hamilton  supposes  to 
he  the  Phrygian  Ancyra.  [Ancyra.]  J^G.L.] 
BEAUNDUS  (BAawSor),  a place  in  Phrygia,  pro- 
bably the  Rlaeandrus  of  Ptolemy.  Hamilton  (Re- 
searches, <fc.  vol.  i.  p.  127,  &c.)  places  Blaundus 
at  Suleimanli,  which  is  east  of  Philadelphia,  near 
the  Kopli  Su,  a branch  of  the  Marauder.  He  found 
at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Cobek,  an  in»rri)>tion, 
which,  he  was  informed,  was  brought  from  Sulei- 
man! i . 1 1 begins  BAato^f  vv  M ok tSorwr,  and  speaks 
of  the  BouAtj  and  Atyun.  It  belongs  to  the  Roman 
pern*],  as  appears  from  the  name  Kooabparov  (Qua- 
dratic Another  inscription,  given  by  Arundell,  from 
a tomb,  contains  the  name  of  E.  Salvius  CrLspus.and 
a Greek  translation  (rovro  to  finjpnov  K\ijporopois 
ovk  aKo\ou9r)<Tfv)  of  the  usual  Roman  monumental 
formula,  " hoc  monumentum  lieredcs  non  sequitur." 
From  tliis  it  appears  that  Roman  law  liad  fount!  a 
footing  at  this  place.  Hamilton  also  copied  a small 
fragment  of  two  Roman  inscriptions  at  Suleimanli, 
but  he  found  no  trace  of  the  ancient  name.  There 
i<«  an  acropolis  at  Suleimanli,  and  near  the  foot  of  it 
the  remains  of  a theatre.  There  arc  also  the  re- 
mains of  a gateway,  on  each  side  of  which  is  “ a 
massive  square  tower,  built  of  Hellenic  blocks,  which, 
as  well  as  the  connecting  wall,  wen;  originally  sur- 
mounted by  a Doric  frieze,  with  triglyphs,  part  of 
which  is  Stitl  remaining.”  Within  the  walls  are  the 
ruins  of  a beautiful  temple,  heaped  together  in  great 
confusion.  The  ornaments  on  the  architraves  re- 
semble those  of  the  Krechtheiuin  at  Athens  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Azam.  There  are  remains  of 
many  other  buildings  and  temples,  and  the  ruined 
arches  of  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  acropolis. 
This  was  evidently  once  a considerable  place. 

Arundell  ( Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  80, 
Ac.)  has  given  a view  of  Suleimanli,  and  a plan  of  the 
place.  He  obtained  there  two  coins  of  Ephesus,  one 
of  Sebaste,  and  one  of  Blaundus,  all  unquestionably 
found  on  the  spot.  The  Pcutinger  Table  has,  on  the 
road  between  Dorylaeuin  and  Philadelphia,  a place 
Aludda,  then  another  Clanudda,  and  then  Phila- 
delphia; and  Arundell  concludes  that  Suleimanli  is 
Clanudda,  as  the  distances  agree  very  well  with  the 
road.  Arundell  also  mentions  two  medals,  both  of 
which  he  had  seen,  with  the  epigraph  KAa*'»Wi««*'. 
This  name  Clanudda  occurs  in  no  ancient  writer,  nor 
in  the  Nothin?,  and  Hamilton  and  others  suppose 
Clanudda  to  have  originated  in  a corruption  of  Blaun- 
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du*  and  Aludda.  Certainly,  the  name  Aludda.  in 
tlie  Table,  makes  Clanudda  somewhat  suspicious. 
Hamilton  says  that  he  is  informed  that  the  medal  of 
Clanudda  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Borrell 
of  Smyrna,  is  the  same  that  Mr.  Arundell  speaks  of 
as  being  in  the  possession  iff  I -on l Ashbumham. 
Mr.  Arundell  saw  both,  but  it  seems  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  Cord  Ashhumham's  was  that  which  had 
been  Mr.  Burrell's.  Lord  Ashbumham's  ia  said  to 
be  lust.  (Hamilton.)  Mr.  Hamilton  baa  several 
autonomous  coins  of  Blaumlus  Mime  of  which  he  pro- 
cured at  Gubek,  and  the  name  on  these  coins  is 
always  written  Mlnundus.  This  interchange  f f M 
and  B is  curious,  for  it  appears  in  the  forms  of  other 
Greek  words  not  proper  names  (Bpordj,  popris,  for 
instance).  He  observes,  that  “ nothing  was  mom 
easy  than  to  mistake  M for  KA,  supposing  it  to  be 
written  KA,  which  I cannot  help  thinking  ha.>  been 
the  case  with  the  supposed  coin  of  Clanudda.”  “ Su- 
leimanli ,”  he  ad«ls,  “ is  nearly  on  the  direct  line  of 
mad  between  Philadelphia  and  KutaJuyak,  and  by 
which  the  caravans  now  travel."  The  question  is 
curious,  and  perhaps  not  quite  determined;  but  the 
probability  is  in  favour  of  Hamilton's  conclusion,  that 
Suleimanli  is  Blaundus,  and  that  Clanudda  never 
existed.  f G.  I..] 

BEAVIA  (Blatfe'),  on  the  right  hanx  of  the 
Garonne,  and  on  the  road  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux) 
to  Mediolanum  of  the  ^intones,  or  Sainles.  In  the 
Antoiiine  ltin,  the  name  varies,  acconling  to  the 
MSS.,  between  Blaviutn  and  Blaraliun,  but  the 
Table  has  it  Blavia,  as  it  is  in  Ausonius.  (EpUt. 
10)- 

Aut  i t era t arum  qua  glarea  trita  viarum 
Fert  inilitarem  ad  Blaviam. 

The  distances  from  Bomleaux  do  not  agree  eitlier 
with  the  Itinerary  or  the  Table,  but  the  site  of  Blavia 
cannot  lie  doubtful. 

The  Blabia  of  the  Notitia  is  supjiosed  by  D'Anville 
and  others  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Placet,  in  the 
department  of  Morbihan.  [G.  L.] 

BEK'MYES  (BAffiorr,  Steph.  B.  s.  Sti ah. 
xvii.  p.  819;  Bletnyae,  Plin.  v.  8.  § 8,  § 44, 
46;  Soliu.  iii.  4;  Mela,  i.  4.  § 4,  8.  § 10;  Isidor. 
Orig.  xi.  3.  § 17;  Blemyes,  A vim.  J*script.  Orb. 
v.  239;  Blemvi,  Prise.  I'ericg.  209;  Claud.  XiL  v. 
19),  were  an  Aetliiopian  tribe,  whose  position  varied 
considerably  at  different  epochs  of  history,  t’ndrr 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  age  uf 
the  Antoninew,  when  Ptolemy  the  geograplicr  was 
corn] tiling  his  description  of  Africa,  the  Blemyes 
appear  S.  and  K.  of  Egypt,  in  the  wide  and  scarcely 
explored  tract  which  lay  between  the  rivers  Astapus 
and  Astuboras.  But  as  a pomade  race  they  were 
widely  dispersed,  and  the  more  ancient  geographers 
(F.raUeth.  ap.  Stnibon.  xvii.  p.  786;  Dionya.  Perieg. 
v.  220)  bring  them  os  far  westward  as  the  region 
beyond  the  Libyan  desert  and  into  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  the  noses.  In  the  middle  of  Ute  2nd  century 
a.  D.,  the  Blemyes  had  spread  northward,  and  in 
fitted  the  Roman  province  of  Egypt  below  Sycne 
with  such  fonnidable  inroads  as  to  require  for 
their  suppression  the  presence  of  regular  armies. 
They  were  doubtless  one  of  the  jiastoral  races  of 
Nubia,  which,  like  their  dcsceixlants,  the  modem 
Barabra  and  Bisharec  Arabs,  shifted  periodically 
with  the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons  from  the  upland 
pastures  of  the  Arabian  bills  to  the  level  graunls  and 
banks  of  the  feeders  of  the  Nile.  Their  predatory 
habits,  and  strange  and  savage  life,  filled  the  guide* 
and  merchants  of  the  caravan-traffic  with  dread  of 
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the  name  of  Blemyes ; si*l  traveller  brought  back 
with  them  to  Eg)-}*  and  Syria  the  most  exaggerated 
reports  of  their  appearance  and  ferocity.  Hence  the 
Blemyes  are  often  represented  in  ancient  cosmo- 
graphy as  one  of  those  fabulous  races,  like  the  stall 
less  known  Atlantic  and  Garamantid  tribes,  whose 
eyes  and  mouths  were  planted  in  their  breasts,  and 
who.  like  the  Pygmaei,  were  midway  between  the 
negroes  and  the  apes.  (Sec  Augustin,  Civ.  D.  xvi. 
8 . ) According  to  I’tolemy , however  (iv.  7 ),  they  were 
an  Aethiopian  people  of  a somewhat  debased  type. 
The  Blemyes  first  came  into  collision  with  the  Romans 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decius,  a.  n 250.  They 
were  then  ravaging  the  neighbourhood  of  1’hilae  and 
Elephantine.  (Chron.  Pasrh.  p.  505,  ed.  Bonn.) 
They  are  mentioned  by  Vopiscus  (Aure/ion,  33) 
as  walking  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Aurelian 
in  a.  D.  274,  and  bearing  gifts  to  the  conqueror. 
In  the  reign  of  Prohus  (a.  n.  280)  captive  Blemyes 
rxritrd  the  wonder  of  the  Roman  populace.  The 
emperor  Diocletian  attempted  to  repress  the  inroads 
of  the  Blemyes  by  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  their 
chiefs,  and  by  ceding  to  them  the  Roman  possessions 
in  Nubia.  But  even  these  concessions  do  not  apijear 
to  hare  entirely  satisfied  these  barbarians,  and 
alm«*t  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  invasion 
of  the  Nile  valley,  in  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  the 
Blemyes  wasted  the  harvests  and  carried  off  captives 
from  the  Thebaid.  (Procop.  B.  Pert.  i.  19.) 

BLEMPNA.  [Bklrmina.] 

BLE'XDIUM.  [Caxtabki.] 

BLERA(BAf?pa : Eth.  Blerami!*),  a cityof  Etruria, 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  among  those* 
which  were  still  existing  in  their  time,  but  classed 
by  the  Utter  among  the  minor  cities  (irdAixear)  of 
the  province.  (I’lin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Strab.  v.  p.  226; 
Pt*d.  iii.  1.  § 50.)  The  name  is  also  found  (though 
corrupt  ed  into  Olora)  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it 
apparently  (fur  this  port  of  it  is  very  confused)  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  Claudia  between  Forum  Ciodii 
and  Tuscan U ( Totcanella );  a position  that  coincides 
with  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Bierfa , about 
12  links  SW.  </  Viterbo:  a name  which  is  evidently 
but  a slight  corruption  of  that  of  Blcra.  In  docu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages  the  inhabitants  arc  called 
liledanL 

No  further  information  conceniing  Blcra  is  to  be 
found  in  ancient  writers  : but  it  derives  considerable 
interest  from  the  remains  of  Etruscan  antiquity 
which  have  been  of  late  years  discovered  at  Bieda. 
The  ancient  town  appears  to  have  occupied  the  same 
»ite  with  the  present  village,  on  a narrow  tongue  of 
land,  hounded  on  each  side  by  deep  glens  or  ravines, 
with  precipitous  banks  of  volcanic  tufu.  The  soft 
na-k  «if  which  these  cliffs  are  composed  is  excavated 
into  numerous  caverns,  all  decidedly  of  a sepulchral 
character,  rang«d  in  terraces  one  above  the  other, 
united  by  flights  of  steps  carved  out  of  the  ruck; 
while  many  of  them  are  externally  ornamented  with 
architectural  facades,  resembling  in  their  general 
character  those  of  Cattel  d Amo  [Axia],  but  pre- 
senting greater  variety  in  their  mouldings  and  other 
decnraiitjos.  Others  again  are  hewn  out  of  detached 
masses  of  reck,  fashioned  into  the  forms  of  houses, 
a*  is  seen  also  in  the  tombs  at  Suana.  Besides  this 
Nerrepolu,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Etruria, 
there  remain  at  Bieda  only  some  slight  fragments  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  two  bridges,  one  of  a single 
arch,  tnpfvred  to  be  Etruscan,  the  other  of  three 
arches,  and  tertainly  of  Roman  construction. 

(A  complete  description  of  the  ancient  remains 
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found  at  BMa  is  given  in  Dennis's  Elrttria,  vol.  L 
pp.  260—272.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BLE'STIUM,  in  Britain,  the  next  station  in  the 
Itinerary  to  Rurrium  ( Utk),  and  probably  near 
Monnunith  or  Old  Tutrn.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BLETISA.  [Vkttones.] 

BI.U'CIUM  (BAoukiof),  a place  in  Galatia,  in 
the  division  of  the  Tolistobogii.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Gallic  king  Deiotartis  (Strab.  p.567) 
in  defence  of  whom  Cicero  tna4le  an  oration,  addressed 
to  the  Dictator  Caesar.  In  the  text  of  Cicero  (pro 
Reg.  Deiot.  6,  7),  the  name  is  read  Luceium  (ed. 
Orelli),  and,  accordingly,  Greskurd  (Transl.  St  rah. 
vol,  ii.  p.  512)  corrects  Strabo  by  writing  Aowr*io*\ 
But  the  name  is  os  likely  to  be  correct  in  Strabos 
text  as  in  Cicero's.  The  site  of  the  place  is  un- 
known. [G.  L.] 

I10ACTES  (Bokrfi,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 3),  a river 
of  Liguria,  mentioned  wily  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes 
it  as  a confluent  of  the  Maera  or  Magrn  : hence  it 
may  safely  be  identified  with  the  I ora,  the  only  con- 
siderable tributary  of  that  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  at  the  back  of  Chiacuri , and  flows  through 
a transverse  valley  of  the  Apennines  till  it  joins  the 
Mayra  al>out  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  [E.  H.  B.J 
BOAE.  [Bavo.] 

BOAGRIUS.  [Loews.] 

BOCANI.  [Taprobank.] 

BOCANUM  HETIERUM  (Bo*arbv  fotpor), 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1.  § 15)  among  the  in- 
land cities  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  SE.  of  Dorath, 
and  NE.  of  Vala,  in  9°  20'  long.,  and  29  J°  N.  1st., 
is  supposed  by  some  geographers  to  answer  to  the 
position  of  Morocco,  where  ancient  ruins  are  found : 
but  the  identification  is  very  uncertain.  (Gniberg, 
Speech io  O'eogrojico  ct  Statutico  ddC  Jmpero  di 
Morocco , p.  37.)  [P.S.] 

BO'CAKl  S.  [Salami*-] 

BODENCUS.  [Padus.] 

BODERIA  [Boootiua.] 

BODIXCOMAGUS.  [Industria.] 
BODIONTICI,  a Gallic  people  descrilwd  by  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  under  Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  observes  that 
the  Avantici  and  Bodiontii,  Inalpine  tribes,  were 
added  to  Narbonensis  by  tlie  emperor  Galbu.  Their 
chief  place  was  Dinia  ( IHgne).  Tho  two  tribes 
were  turn  prised  within  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of 
Digne.  [Avantici  ] [G.  L.] 

BODOTRJA,  the  Firth  of  Forth , in  Scotland. 
(Tac.  Agr.  23,  25.)  [K.  G.  L.] 

BODU'NI.  [Dobini.] 

BOEAE  (Boiai:  Eth.  Bou&rni),  a town  in  the 
south  of  Laron ia,  situated  between  the  promontories 
Malca  and  Onugnathos,  in  the  bay  called  after  it 
Bocaticus  Sinus  (BoiaTutir  *6k*oi).  The  town  is 
raid  to  have  been  founded  by  Boeus,  one  of  the  Hera- 
ciidae,  who  ltd  thither  colonists  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  of  Elis,  Aphrodi.sias,  and  Bide.  (Pa us.  iii. 
22.  § 1 1.)  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Eleuthero- 
Lacoucs,  and  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  men- 
tions a temple  of  Apollo  in  the  forum,  and  temples  of 
Aesculapius  and  of  Sarahs  and  Isis  elsewhere.  At 
the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  town  there 
were  ruins  of  a temple  of  Aesculapius  and  Hygieia. 
The  remains  of  Boeae  may  be  seen  at  the  head  of  ths 
gulf,  now  called  Vatika.  (Paus.  i.  27.  § 5,  iii.  21. 
§ 7,  iii.  22.  § 11,  scq. ; Sylax,  p.  17  ; Strab.  viii. 

1 p.  364 ; Polyb.  v.  19;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9 ; Boblaye, 
Recherche*,  Ac.  p.  98.) 

j BOEBE  (Boify,  Steph.  B.),  a town  in  Crete,  of 
which  we  only  kiuw  that  it  was  in  the  Gurtyuiun 
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district ; a village  called  Jiobui,  near  the  edge  of  llic 
plain  of  J fesard,  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  site. 
(Pashley,  Trao.  voL  i.  p.  299.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOEBE  (Bolt??}:  Eth.  Boifcus,  fem.  BoiStjU),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  called 
after  it  Bobbki#  Lacus  (BoifTjfi  aI/ixtj,  Horn.  //. 
ii.  712;  Herod,  vii.  129,  et  alii ; also  Boi£/a  Aiprrj, 
Kuriiu  Ale.  590;  and  BoiGtdi,  Pind.  Pjfth,  iii.  34.) 
The  lake  is  frequently  mentioned  hy  the  ancient 
writers,  but  the  name  of  the  town  rarely  occurs. 
The  lake  receives  the  rivers  Onchestua,  Amynu,  and 
several  smaller  streams,  but  has  no  outlet  for  its 
waters.  From  its  proximity  to  Mt.  Ossa,  it  is  called 
M Ossaen  Bocbeu"  by  Lucan  (rii.  176).  Atbena  is 
said  to  have  bathed  her  feet  in  its  waters  (lies.  ap. 
.Strab.  ix.  p.  442),  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
Propertius  (ii.  2.  11)  speaks  of  41  sanctae  Bocbeidoe 
undue."  The  lake  is  a long  narrow  piece  of  water, 
and  in  now  called  Karla  from  a village  which  has 
disappeared.  It  produces  at  present  a large  quan- 
tity of  fish,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  an- 
cient writers,  unless,  as  Leake  suggests,  Boiffrf  should 
be  substituted  for  Bolbc  in  a fragment  of  Arclies- 
tr.it us  quoted  by  Athcnaeus  (vii.  p.  311,  a.).  The 
same  writer  remarks  that  the  numerous  flocks  on  the 
heights  around  the  villages  of  Kapretia  and  Kamil ia 
on  the  lake  illustrate  the  epithet  wo\vpy}\<ndrri  be- 
stowed upon  Boebe  by  Euripides  (/.  c.);  while  the 
precipitous  rocks  of  IVtra  are  probably  the  Boi&dSor 
apTjueof  alluded  to  by  Pindar  (/.  c.). 

The  town  of  Boebe  was  at  a later  time  dependent 
ti]Min  Demetrius.  Its  site  and  remains  are  described 
by  Leako.  44  It  occupied  a height  advanced  in  front 
of  the  mountain  [of  Kttnulia ],  sloping  gradually  to- 
wards the  plain,  and  defended  by  a steep  fall  at  the 
hark  of  the  hill.  It  appears  to  have  been  constructed 
of  Hellenic  masonry,  properly  so  called.  The  ucro- 
jioiis  may  be  traced  on  the  summit,  where  several 
large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stones  are  still  in  their 
places,  among  more  considerable  mins  formed  of 
•mall  atones  and  niurtar.  Of  the  town  walls  there 
are  some  remains  at  a small  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Athanasius  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  arc 
several  huge  iMiWi  of  stone  show  ing,  by  their  dis- 
tance from  the  acropolis,  that  the  city  was  not  less 
than  two  miles  in  circumference/’  (Besides  the 
references  already  given,  we  Strab.  ix.  pp.  430,  436, 
441,  acq.  xi  503,  530;  Liv.  xxxi.  41;  Plin.  iv.  8. 
«.  1 5 ; Ov.  Met.  vii.  23 1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vul.  iv.  pp.  421 — 131.) 

BOKBK  IS  LACUS.  [Bokub.] 

BOEO'TIA  (Boiwria  : Eth.  Boiarreh),  one  of  the 
political  divisions  of  Greece,  lying  between  Attica  and 
Megans  on  the  south,  and  Locru  and  Pbocis  on  the 
north,  and  bounded  on  the  other  two  sides  by  the  Ku- 
botan  sea  and  Corinthian  gulf  respectively.  It  may 
be  described  as  a large  hollow  basin,  shut  in  on  the 
south  by  Mts.  Citliaeron  and  Pames,  on  the  west  by 
Mt.  Helicon,  on  the  north  by  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Parnassus  and  the  Opuntian  mountains,  and  on  the 
east  by  mountains,  a continuation  of  the  Opuu- 
fa'an  range,  which  extend  along  the  kuripus 
under  the  names  of  l*toum  and  Mesxapium  as 
fur  as  the  mouth  of  the  Asopua  This  basin  how- 
ever is  not  an  uniform  tract,  but  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions  by  Mts.  l*touin  and  Phoeni- 
cium  or  Sphmgium,  which  run  across  the  country 
from  the  Eubocan  sea  to  Mt.  Helicon.  The  northern 
ef  these  two  divisions  is  drained  by  the  Ccphissus 
and  its  tributaries,  the  waters  uf  which  form  the 
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lake  Coyxii*:  the  southern  is  drained  by  the  Ascpux, 
winch  discliargcs  its  waters  into  the  Eubocan  tea. 
Each  of  these  two  ba»ins  is  again  broken  into 
smaller  vallies  and  plains.  The  surface  of  Boeotin 
contains  1119  square  miles,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  Clinton. 

I.  Kobtiikcuc  Bo  eon  A. 

1.  Basin  of  the  Copais  and  its  snbterranerau 
Channel*.  — This  district  is  enclosed  hy  mountains 
on  every  side;  and  like  the  vallies  uf  StympaJuit 
and  Phencus  in  Arcadia,  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it  only  find  an  outlet  for  their  waters  by  subter- 
raneous channels  called  katavdthm  in  the  limestone 
mountains.  There  are  several  of  these  katavothra 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  Copais,  which  is  se- 
parated from  the  sea  by  Mt.  Ptoam,  about  four  <ir 
five  miles  across.  The  basin  of  the  Copais  is  the 
receptacle  of  an  extensive  drainage.  The  river  Ce- 
phiseus,  which  finds  its  way  into  this  plain  through 
a cleft  in  the  mountains,  brings  with  it  a large  quan- 
tity of  water  from  Doris  and  Phocis,  and  receive*  in 
Boeotia  numerous  steams,  descending  from  Mu  He- 
licon and  ita  offshoots.  It  flows  in  a south-easterly 
direction  towards  tlie  katavothra  at  the  eastern  end 
of  tlie  lake.  If  these  katavothra  were  sufficient  to 
carry  off  tlie  waters  of  the  Gephissus  and  its  tribu- 
taries, there  would  never  he  a lake  in  the  plain.  In 
the  summer  time  the  lake  Copais  almost  entirely 
disayqears;  and  even  in  the  winter  its  waters  scarcely 
deserve  the  name  of  a lake.  Col.  Mure,  who  visited 
it  when  its  waters  were  at  their  full,  describe*  it 
as  *•  a large  yellow  swuinp,  overgrown  with  sedge, 
reeds,  and  canes,  through  which  the  river  could  be 
distinguished  oozing  its  sluggish  path  for  several 
miles.  Even  where  the  course  of  the  stream  could 
no  longer  be  traced  in  one  uninterrupted  line,  the 
partial  openings  among  the  reed*  in  the  distance  ap- 
peared but  a continuation  of  its  windings.  Nor  is 
the  transition  from  dry  land  to  water  in  any  plaia 
distinctly  perceptible;  the  only  visible  line  of  boun- 
dary between  them,  unless  where  the  mountain* 
stretch  down  to  the  shore,  is  the  encroachment  of 
the  roods  on  the  arable  soil,  or  the  absence  of  the 
little  villages  with  which  the  terra  fimta  w hem 
studded  in  greater  numbers  than  usual.”  ( Tour  «* 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  227.) 

The  number  of  katavothra  of  the  lake  Copais  is 
considerable,  but  several  of  these  unite  under  tho 
mountains;  and  if  wc  reckon  their  number  by  their 
separate  outlets,  there  ore  only  four  main  channels. 
Of  these  three  flow  from  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  between  the  Opuntian  mountains  (Cfomo)  and 
Ptoum  into  the  Euboean  sea  ; and  the  fourth  frenn 
the  southern  side  of  the  lake  under  Mt.  Sphingiuiu 
into  the  lake  Hylica.  The  most  northerly  of  tlie 
throe  kntavdthra  issues  from  the  mountains  south  of 
the  southern  long  walls  of  Opus.  The  central  one, 
which  carries  off  tlie  greater  yawl  of  the  waters  of 
the  Ccphissus,  after  a subterraneous  course  of  nearly 
four  miles,  emerges  in  a broad  and  rapid  stream  at 
Upper  Larymna,  from  which  it  flows  above  ground 
for  about  a mile  and  a half,  till  it  joins  the  sea  :»t 
Lower  Laryinna.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  405,  seq.)  The 
third  katavdthrum  on  the  cast  side  Calls  into  the 
Euboean  sea  at  Shroponeri,  tlie  ancient  Anthedon. 
Tho  fourth  katavdthrum,  as  mentioned  above,  flow, 
under  Mt.  Sphingion  into  the  lake  Hylica.  From 
Hylica  there  is  probably  a subterraneous  channel 
into  the  small  lake  of  Merit**  or  Purultmni,  and 
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fmm  the  latter  another  channel  flowing  under  Mt. 
Mesfsa^inm  into  the  Euboean  sea. 

Thebe  katavdthra  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  consequently  often 
inundated  the  surrounding  plain.  The  tradition  of 
the  Ogygian  deluge  probably  refers  to  such  an  inun- 
dation ; and  it  is  also  related  that  a Boeotian  Athens 
and  Eleo>u  were  also  destroyed  by  a similar  ca- 
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lamity.  fStrab.  ix.  p.  407;  Puus.  ix.  24.  § 2.)  To 
guard  against  this  danger,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  district  constructed  at  a very  early  period  two 
artificial  Emissarii  or  Tunnels,  of  which  the  direction 
may  still  b«  distinctly  traced.  One  of  them  runs 
from  tho  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  and  is  carried 
through  the  rock  as  far  as  Upper  Larymna,  almost 
parallel  to  the  central  of  the  three  katavdthra  men- 
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1.  Thf  Lake  fopiit. 

2.  Th«*  Ukf  Hi  lira. 

1.  The  lake  now  called  MorUti  or 
ParnJimnt. 

4.  The  River  CephiMii*. 

A.  Ml.  Phieium  or  Sphingium. 

A Mi.  Ploum. 

7-  Ml.  Meuapiura. 


ft.  Orrhotnrnui. 
9.  A»plo«lon. 

10.  Copae. 

11.  Acraeplila. 

IS.  Ilaliartu*. 

13.  Alnlcoinenae. 

14.  CorooHa. 

It.  Larymna. 


10.  Upper  Larymna. 

17.  Anthcdon. 

In.  Salraneua. 

19.  Chalia. 

20.  Anils. 

21.  Chalet*. 

22.  The  Kuripus  or  Channel  of 

Euboea. 


The  preceiling  map,  copied  from  Forcliliammer’s  Iltllenikn , is  designed  more  particularly  to  show  tlio 
e**iir>e  of  the  subterraneous  channels  which  drained  the  lake  Copais.  Those  marked  — - — are  the 
luslaidthra  or  natural  channels  ; those  marked  aie  the  artiflcial  emissarii  or  tunnels. 


tirmnl  above;  it  is  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  with 
about  twenty  vertical  shafts  let  down  into  it  along 
file  whole  distance.  These  shafts  are  now  choked 
up,  but  the  apertures,  about  four  feet  square,  are  still 
visible.  The  deepest  of  them  is  conjectured  to  have 
bewn  from  100  to  150  fret  deep.  The  second  tunnel 
unites  the  lakes  Copais  and  Hylica,  running  under 
the  plain  of  Acraephium,  ami  is  much  shorter.  As 
the  whole  plain  is  now  cultivated,  the  apertures  of 
the  shafts  are  more  diflicult  to  find,  but  Forch- 
h-vmner  counted  eight,  and  he  was  informed  that 
there  were  fifteen  in  all. 

These  two  great  works  are  perha|»  the  most 
striking  monuments  of  wtiat  U called  the  heroic  age. 
Respecting  the  time  of  their  execution  history  is 
ailmt;  but  we  may  safely  assign  them  to  the  old 
Mi  nr  sr  of  OrrhniueuDs,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthy  cities  of  Greece  in  the  earliest 
times.  Indeed,  it  was  partly  through  these  tunnels 
that  Orrbamcnus  ob  tained  much  of  its  wealth;  for 
while  they  were  in  full  operation,  there  was  an  abun- 
dant outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  take  Copais  was 
a rich  plain.  These  tunnels  are  said  to  have  been 
stopped  up  bv  the  Theban  hero  Heracles,  who  by  this 
deanTin undated  the  lands  of  the  Minyuc  of  Orcho- 
new  (Mod.  iv.  18;  l'aus.  38.  § 3;  Poljrwn. 


i.  3.  § 5),  and  it  is  probable  that  after  the  full  of  ths 
power  of  the  Minyae  these  tunnels  were  neglected, 
and  thus  became  gradually  choked  up.  In  the  tiin« 
of  Alexander  the  Great  Crates  was  employed  U)  clear 
them  out,  and  partially  succeeded  in  his  task ; but  the 
work  was  soon  afterwards  interrupted,  and  the  tunnels 
again  became  obstructed.  (Strab.  ix.  p.407.)  Strain) 
states  that  Crates  cleared  out  the  katavdthra,  but  it 
is  very  improbable  tliat  these  natural  channels  weto 
ever  choked  up;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  has 
confounded  them  with  the  two  artiflcial  tunnels,  as 
many  modem  writers  also  have  done.  (The  be>t 
account  of  the  katavdthra  and  tunnels  of  the  lake 
Copais  is  given  by  Forvhhammer,  Htllcnika , p.  159, 
■cq.;  comp.  Grote,  rol.  ii.  sub  tin.) 

The  lake  Cofais  (Kuwait  A (prrj)  was  in  more 
ancient  times  called  Ce  missis  (Krj<pi<r<rfr  Ainvv, 
Horn.  II.  v.  709;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407),  from  the  river 
of  this  name.  It  also  bore  separate  denominations 
from  the  towns  situated  up»n  it,  llaliartus,  Ortho- 
menus,  Ondiestos,  Acraephia,  nnd  Copae  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
410,  seq.);  but  the  name  of  Copais  finally  became 
the  general  one,  because  the  north -cast era  extremity 
of  the  basin,  upon  which  Copae  stood,  was  the  deep- 
est part.  Strabo  says  (ix.  p.  407)  thut  the  lake  w as 
380  stadia  in  circumference ; but  it  is  impoasiblr  to 
make  any  exact  statement  respecting  its  exteut, 
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since  it  vnned  so  much  at  different  times  of  the  year 
and  in  different  seasons.  On  the  northern  and  east* 
em  sides  its  extent  is  limited  by  a lunge  of  heights, 
hut  on  the  opposite  quarter  there  is  no  such  natural 
boundary  to  its  size. 

2.  Mountains . — At  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Copaic  lake,  and  between  the  lake,  the  Cephissus, 
and  the  Assus,  a tributary  of  the  latter,  there  are 
four  or  five  long  bare  mountains,  offshoots  of  Mt. 
Cklomo.  They  bore  the  general  name  of  Hyfhax- 
teium  (rb  'T<parrtu>v  bpos,  Strab.  ix.  p.  424). 
Strabo  says  in  one  passage  (/.  c.)  that  Orehomenus 
was  situated  on  IIyfhanteium  ; but  since  in  another 
passage  (ix.  p.  416)  he  places  this  celebrated  city  on 
Ml  Acontium  (rb  ’Axdmoy  Spot),  we  may  regard 
the  latter  as  one  of  the  mountains  of  Hyphanteitun. 
Between  the  latter  range  and  the  Assus  there  lies  a 
smaller  hill  called  Hkdylium  (rb  ‘H3</Aior  or  'H3o- 
A tiov  Upof,  Strab.  ix.  p.  424;  Dcin.  de  Fait.  Leg. 
p.  387 ; Plut.  SuU.  16,  foil.). 

PToum  (rirwov),  was  situated  at  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  lake,  and  extended  from  the  Eti- 
1'oean  sea  inland  as  far  as  Lake  Hylica.  On  this 
mountain  was  a celebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Ptous. 
(Paus.  ix.  23.  § 3;  Herod.  viii.  135;  for  details  M»e 
Acuakfiiia.)  It  is  a long  even  ridge,  separated 
from  Phoenician!  or  Phiciutn,  mentioned  below,  by 
the  opening  in  which  stands  the  modem  village  of 
Kardhitza.  It  is  now  known  in  different  parts  by 
the  names  of  Puled,  StruUma,  and  Skroponeri. 

PiioKMiciCM  (♦otrbnov,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410),  Phi- 
C1UM  (♦Ixioi',  Hes.  Sc.  Here.  33;  Apollod. 

iii.  5.  § 8;  Steph.  1).  t.  r.),  or  Sfiiixgium  (2<piyytoy, 
Palaeph.  de  Incred.  7.  § 2),  now  called  Fagd,  tlie 
mountain  between  the  lakes  Copais  and  Hylica,  con- 
necting ML  Ptouin  with  the  range  of  Helicon.  Forch- 
hammer  supposes  tliat  Phocuicium  and  Sphingiuin  arc 
the  names  of  two  different  mountains  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  small  plain  of  the  stream  Daulos; 
hut  the  name  of  Phoenicium  rots  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  Strabo,  and  is  probably  a corruption  of 
Phiciuin.  which  occurs  in  other  writers  besides  those 
quoted  above.  is  the  Aeolic  form  of  2 <f>ly£  (Hes. 
Theog.  326);  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Phiciuin  and  Sphingiuin  are  two  different  forms 
of  the  same  name.  This  mountain  rises  immediately 
above  the  Copaic  lake,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  its 
Mirfaco  there  is  a block  of  stone  w hich  resembles  a 
woman's  head  locking  into  the  lake.  Hence  arose 
the  legend  tliat  the  Sphinx  threw  her  victims  into 
the  lake.  (Comp.  Paus.  ix.  26.) 

TiU’ilossiUXi  (TiA^&roiov, Strab  lx. p.4l3;TiA- 
^outrioe,  Paus.  ix.  33.  § 1 ; TtA^mffcraujy,  Harpocrat. 
t.  e.),  a mountain  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake  Co- 
pais,  between  the  plains  of  Haliartus  and  Coroncia, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  furthest  offshoot  of  M*.  Helicon, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  Mount  Lei- 
bethrium.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  the  small  : 
fountain  Tilphossa  or  Tilphussa,  where  the  seer  Tei- 
resias  is  said  to  have  died.  (Strab.,  Paus.,  U.  cc.) 
The  hill  bears  the  form  of  a letter  T,  with  its  foot 
turned  towards  the  north.  It  is  now  called  Petra. 
From  its  position  between  the  lake  and  Leibothrium, 
there  is  a narrow  pass  on  either  side  of  the  hill.  The 
]xus  between  Tilphauium  and  Leibethrium  is  now 
called  the  jwss  cf  Zagord;  the  other,  between  Til- 
phossium  and  the  lake,  was  one  of  great  importance 
in  antiquity,  as  the  high  road  from  northern  Greece 
to  Thebes  passed  through  it  This  pass  was  very 
narrow,  and  was  completely  commanded  by  the  for- 
tress Tilpho&acum  or  Tilphuaium,  on  the  summit 
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of  the  hill.  (Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg.  pp.  385,  387; 
comp.  Diod.  iv.  67,  xix.  53.) 

Let  bethrium,  one  of  the  offshoots  of  Mt.  Helicon, 
and  connecting  the  latter  with  Tilphossium.  now 
called  Zagord,  is  described  under  Helicon.  [Heli- 
con.] 

Lafhysthjm  (Aatyd  oriov),  another  offshoot  of 
Mt.  Helicon,  running  towards  the  Copaic  bike,  ami 
separating  the  plains  of  Coroncia  and  Lchadeia.  It 
is  now  called  the  Mountain  of  Grdnitza,  and  is  evi- 
dently of  volcanic  origin.  In  its  crater  the  village 
of  Grdnitza  is  situated,  and  there  ait  warm  springs 
at  its  foot  near  the  mills  of  Kahimi.  PausanLi* 
(ix.  34.  § 5)  describes  Laphystium  as  distant  about 
20  stadia  from  Coroncia,  and  as  possessing  a trrne- 
nos  of  Zeus  Laphystius.  According  to  the  Boeotians, 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  into  the 
upper  world  at  this  spot;  a tradition  jirobably  having 
reference  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountain. 

Tiiukium  (©oopioa),  also  called  Oktuofaoum 
(‘OpOordryoy),  described  by  Plutarch  as  a ruggrd 
pi  tic-si  taped  mountain,  separated  the  plains  of  Lcba- 
deia  ami  Chaeroneia.  (Plut.  SuU.  13.) 

3.  Pattet  across  the  Mountains. — The  prim  ijal 
pass  into  northern  Boeotia  was  along  the  valley  u< 
the  Cephissus,  which  enters  the  plain  of  Chiiero- 
neia  from  Phocia  through  a narrow  defile,  formed  by 
a ridge  of  Mount  Parnassus  jutting  out  towards  Mt. 
Hedyliuin.  Since  this  pass  was  the  high  read  from 
northern  Greece,  the  position  of  Chaeroneia  was  one 
of  great  military  importance;  and  hence  the  plain 
in  which  this  city  stood  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  memorable  battles  in  antiquity.  [Chakiu*- 
neia.]  There  was  likewise  a pass  across  the  moun- 
tains leading  from  Chaeroneia  by  Pan  opens  to  D»u- 
lis,  and  thence  to  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  4.  § 1.) 

Boeotia  was  connected  with  Locris  by  a rood  lead- 
ing acroes  the  mountains  from  Orehomenus  to  Aloe 
and  Hyampolis,  and  from  thence  to  Opus  on  the  Ku- 
boean  sea.  (Paus.  x.  35.  § 1) 

4.  Ricers. — The  only  river  of  importance  in  the 
northern  part  of  Boeotia  is  the  Ckfjhhsus  (K*;- 
4>«T<ros),  which  rises  in  Phocis  near  the  town  of 
Lilaea,  w hen*  it  bursts  forth  from  the  rocks  with  a 
loud  noise.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  522,  Hymn,  m A poll.  240; 
Strab.  ix.  pp.  407.  424;  Paus.  x.  33.  §§  4,  5;  Plin. 
iv.  3.  s.  7;  Slat.  Theb.  vii.  348.)  It  first  flows  to 
the  north -cast,  and  thence  to  the  south-east  through 
the  plain  of  Klateia,  receives  the  river  Assus  near 
the  city  Parapotamii,  and  then  enters  Boeotia  through 
a narrow  defile  in  the  mountains.  [See  abow_] 
Its  course  through  Boeotia,  and  its  subterraneous 
passage  through  the  katavdthra  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake  Cojnis,  till  it  emerges  at  Upper  Larvmna, 
have  been  described  above. 

There  are  several  other  smaller  streams  in  tlie 
western  part  of  northern  Boeotia  descending  from 
ML  Helicon  and  its  offshoots,  and  flowing  into  the 
Cephissus  or  tlie  Copais.  Of  these  the  minx’s  of  tlie 
following  have  been  preserved:  i.  Moults (M**>«n), 
rising  in  Mt.  Thurium  near  Chaeroneia,  and  flowing 
into  the  Cephissus.  Its  name  is  perhaps  preserved 
in  Mera,  a village  in  the  valley.  (PluL  SuU.  17; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  199.)  — ii.  Hkk- 
CYNA  ("Epawa,  Paus.  ix.  39.  § 2,  seq.;  PluL  Narr. 
Am.  1),  rising  near  Lebadcia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Laphystius,  and  falling  into  — iii.  Probatia  (flpo- 
Soria,  Tbcophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  12),  which  flows 
into  the  Co|nic  gulf.  — iv,  v.  PiiALARUS  (+dA<qx>s, 
Paus.  ix.  34.  § 5 ; ♦Af«#w»,  PluL  Lys.  29),  and 
Cu  arils  or  Couauus  (Koodpioj,  Blrab.  ix.  p 4 1 1 ; 
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K*paAws,  Alea ni*,ap.  Strab.  1.  c.),  the  former  flow- 
ing  to  the  left,  and  the  latter  to  the  right  of  Coro* 
n»*ia,  and  from  tlience  into  the  lake  Copal*.  On  the 
banks  of  the  C nanus  stood  the  temple  of  Athena 
Itonia.  — ri.  Jsomantus  ('briparroi')  or  Hopuas 
( OirAjflj).  -i  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Phalarus. 
(Plot  Ltf*.  29.) — vii.  Triton  (T 'plretv,  Paus.  ix. 
S3.  § 8),  flowing  by  Ablcoroenae  into  the  lake  Co* 
pais.  It  wit  from  thin  stream,  and  not  from  the  one 
in  Libya,  that  Athena  derived  the  surname  of  Trito- 
geneia.  — riii.  Oca lea  (’fWoAs'a,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410), 
a river  flowing  midway  between  Haliartus  and  Alal- 
romenae,  with  a city  of  the  same  name  upon  its 
look*.  Leake  describes  it  as  firing  in  the  eastern 
{art  of  Mount  Lcibcthrium,  and  issuing  through  a 
precipitous  gorge  lying  between  the  eastern  end  of 
Tilphoarium  and  a rocky  peak  (vol.  ii.  p.  205).  — 
ii  I>o*nts(Ao<pif,  Paus.  ix.  33.  § 4),  a small  stream 
near  Haliartus,  apparently  the  same  as  the  Hop- 
ijtes  (’OrAinfi)  of  Plntarch  (Ly*.  29),  where  Ly- 
sander  feU.  — x,  xi.  Pkiimkasi  s (n tputjaaot)  and 
Out  DUS  (’OAfitiJs),  two  streams  rising  in  Mt.  Ho- 
ls'*. which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flow  into  tlie 
like  Co is  near  Haliartus.  Leake  regards  the 
Kf/alari  as  the  Pcrmessua.  and  the  river  of  Z agar  a 
as  the  Oimritis.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411;  Sch»d. 
a*l  Hciiod.  Theog.  5 ; Paus.  ix.  29.  § 2 ; Leake, 
vol  ii.  p.212.) 

There  are  very  few  streams  flowing  into  the  east- 
ern ride  of  the  lake  Copal*,  as  the  mountaius  rise 
almost  immediately  above  this  side  of  the  lake.  The 
■<nly  one  of  importance  is  the  Me  las  (M*Aar),  now 
MamipoUlmi.  name*  derived  from  the  dark  colour 

its  deep  transparent  waters.  It  rises  at  the  foot  , 
«f  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the  northern  side  of  Or-  ! 
riwenenas,  from  two  katavdthra,  which  accounts  for  | 
the  statement  of  PlutArch  (Sull.  20),  that  the  Melas 
the  only  river  of  Greece  navigable  at  its  sources. 
These  two  fountains  are  probably  those  called  Phoe- 
nix and  Klara  by  Plutarch  (Pelop.  16).  They  form 
two  considerable  rivers.  One  flows  north-eastward. 
k»\  joins  the  Ophiseus  at  the  distance  of  little  more 
than  half  a mile;  the  other,  which  is  to  the  west-  1 
wanlctf  the  former,  follows  for  a considerable  distance 
the  fjot  of  the  cliffs  of  Orchomenus,  ami  Is  then  lost  i 
in  the  marshm  of  the  lake  Copals.  (Plat.  U. 

Pxi».  ix.  38.  § 6;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  415;  I*>ake,  j 
vol  ii.  p.  154.  seq.)  Plntarch  says  (SW/.  20)  that  | 
the  Melas  augmented  at  the  summer  solstice  like  the 
Nik  Strabo  states  (ix.  p.  407)  that  the  Melos 
flowed  through  the  territory  of  Haliartus : hence 
•ome  modern  writers  suppose  that  there  was  a river 
M**la§  oo  the  western  side  of  the  lake  Copals,  and 
Mlwrs  that  the  territory  of  Haliartus  extended  to  the 
other  ride  of  the  lake;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
Stnbo  was  ignorant  of  the  locality.  The  dark  waters 
<i  the  Si  b are  often  contrasted  with  the  white 
vaten  of  the  Cephbau* ; and  lienee  it  was  said  that 
the  firmer  dyed  the  wool  of  sheep  black,  and  the 
Liter  white.  (Plin.  ii.  103.  «.  106;  comp.  Vitruv. 
riii  3 ; Searc.  X.  Q.  iii-  25 ; Sulin.  7.) 

II.  Southern  Boeotia. 

Smthern  Boeotia  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts 
by  the  mountain  Teumevsu*.  The  northern  of  these 
two  divisions  is  to  a great  extent  a plain,  in  which 
1 iwbes  stands ; the  sout  hern  b drained  by  the  Asopus 
»:»i  its  tributaries.  Hence  the  southern  part  of 
1-eutb  may  be  divided  into  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
snl  the  valley  of  the  Asopus. 

1.  {Ham  Thebes.  — In  tlic  northern  part  of  the 
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plain  of  Tliebes  is  the  lake  Hylica  (*TAi«rl>  Alpvrj, 
Strab.  ix.  p.  407,  xv.  p.  708),  now  called  IArddhi  nr 
lake  of  Semina,  separated,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, from  the  lake  Copals  by  Mt.  Phicium  or 
Sphinginm.  This  lake  is  a deep  crater,  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains,  with  unusually  clear  and 
deep  water.  Hence  the  Ismenua  and  the  other 
streams,  descending  from  the  mountains  which  bound 
the  Theban  plain,  cannot  flow  into  this  lake,  as  is 
represented  in  the  maps.  They  are  said  to  flow  into 
a separate  marsh  to  the  south  «>f  Hylica;  but  the 
waters  of  this  marsh  find  their  way  into  the  lake  Hy- 
lica through  a narrow  ravine  in  the  mountain*.  (Korcli- 
hammer,  p.  166.)  The  lake  Hylica  is  much  lower 
than  the  Copais;  which  fact  accounts  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tunnel  to  carry  off  a portion  of  the  waters 
of  the  Litter  into  the  former.  It  has  been  mentioned 
above  tliat  there  was  a small  lake  to  the  east  of  Hy- 
lica, now  called  Moritzi  or  Paralimni,  and  that 
there  is  probably  a katardthmm  flowing  from  the 
Hylica  to  this  lake,  and  from  the  latter  again  across 
Mount  Mcssnpium  to  the  sea.  This  lake  is  only  a 
shallow  marsh,  and  in  summer  is  reduced  to  small 
dimensions.  Its  ancient  name  b uncertain.  Foreh- 
hammer  calls  it  Schokncb  (SxoikoOi,  Strab.  ix.  p. 
410),  the  name  of  the  river  upon  which  the  town  of 
Schoeuus  stood.  Leake,  however,  supposes  that  the 
river  Schoenus  is  the  Kanavari,  which  rises  near 
Tltespiae.  Muller  conjectures  that  it  was  called 
IIarma  (tV  ~Ap.ua  Ai/vnjy,  Aelian, 

V.  //.  iii.  45),  from  a town  of  the  same  name. 

The  only  running  streams  in  the  plain  of  Thebes 
are  the  Kanavari  mentioned  above,  and  the  two 
rivulets,  the  IaxKNCsand  Dircr,  upon  which  Thebes 
stood.  The  two  latter  are  described  under  Theiiae. 
Nicander  ( Tberiac.  887)  also  mentions  a river  called 
C.XOPU8  (Kvarwot),  which  the  Scholiast  says  was 
the  same  as  the  Ismenu*.  The  Ledim'S  in  Dicae- 
archus  (106)  is  supposed  by  MUller  to  be  a fa  Iso 
rending  for  C nopus. 

The  north-western  portion  of  the  plain  of  Tbebea, 
lying  south-east  of  Mt.  Phicium,  was  called  the 
Tk.xkBIC  Plain  (t&  Tijrtpiitby  wtbfoy,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  413;  Pans.  ix.  26.  § l.)  To  the  west  of  Thebes 
were  the  plains  of  Thespian  and  Leuctrn. 

The  course  of  the  Asopus  is  described  in  a sepa- 
rate article.  [Asopua.]  The  only  other  rivers  in  tho 
southern  half  of  the  southern  portion  of  Hoeolia  are 
the  Oerok  ij),  which  rises  in  Mt.  Cithaerou, 
flows  by  Platacae,  and  falls  into  the  Corinthian  gull' 
[Plataeae];  and  the  Thkrmoiion  (&«pfiuZSvv, 
Herod,  ix.  43;  Paus.  ix.  19.  § 3),  which  rises  in 
Mt.  llypatos,  and  flow#  into  the  Asopns  near  Ta- 
nagra.  South-west  of  Thebes  is  the  plain  of  Pla- 
taeae, funning  a lofty  track  of  table  land.  Its  centre 
forms  the  point  of  partition  for  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  Eubocan  and  Corinthian  gulf*  respectively. 

The  range  of  hills  separating  the  plain  of  Thebe* 
froul  the  valley  of  the  Asopua,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  Teumeasus,  b a low  range 
branching  from  the  eastern  end  of  Mt.  Helicon,  and 
extending  a*  far  as  the  Euripus.  The  falls  of  these 
bills  descending  towards  Parues  divide  the  valley  of 
the  Asopus  into  three  parts  — the  plain  of  Paraso- 
pia,  the  plain  of  Tanagra,  and  the  plain  of  Oropus. 
The  highest  peak  in  the  range  is  now  called  S«ro, 
from  which  an  offshoot  approaches  so  near  to  Mt. 
Parries  that  there  is  only  a narrow  rocky  ravine  be- 
tween them,  through  which  the  Asopus  flnds  its  way 
from  the  plain  of  Parusopia  into  that  of  Tanagra. 
(Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.)  The  plain  of  Oropus,  which 
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physically  belonged  to  Boeotia,  since  it  lies  on  tbe 
Boeotian  side  of  Aft.  Parties,  was  eventually  conquered 
by  the  Athenians,  and  annexed  to  Attica.  [Oroi'UH.] 

The  name  of  Teuinessns  was  given  to  this  range 
of  hills  from  an  insulated  height  a little  to  the  north 
of  the  range,  upon  which  was  a town  bearing  the 
same  name,  situated  upon  the  road  from  Thebes  to 
Chalcis.  (Paus.  ix.  19.  §§  I,  2;  Horn.  Hymn,  in 
ApoU.  228;  Kurip.  Photn.  1107;  Strab.  ix.  p.  409; 
Steph.  B.  ».  r.) 

The  mountain  called  Hypatus  ('Tworot,  Paus. 
:x.  19.  §3)  liounded  the  Theban  plain  on  the  east. 
It  is  desc  ribed  by  Leake  as  bold  and  rocky,  with  a 
flat  summit.  Its  modern  name  is  Samata  or  Siamata. 

Mrssapium  (Msaadmoi'),  lying  between  Hypntu* 
nnd  the  Euripus,  now  called  KMtypd.  It  is  con- 
noted with  Mt.  Ptoum  on  the  north  by  a ridge  of 
hills.  At  its  foot  was  the  town  Anthedon.  (Aesch. 
A yam.  293;  Pans.  ix.  22.  § 5;  Strab.  ix.  p.  403.) 

Ckryckium  (Krjpwmov,  Paus.  ix.  20.  §3),  one 
of  the  slopes  of  Teumc-vULs  descending  down  to  Ta- 
nagra. 

The  important  passes  across  Mts.  Cithaeron  and 
Parties,  connecting  Boeotia  and  Attica,  are  described 
under  the  latter  name  [pp.  322,  329,  330]. 

III.  Climate  axis  Products. 

The  climate  of  Boeotia  presents  a striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  Attica.  Instead  of  the  pure  and 
transparent  atmosphere,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Attic  climate,  the  air  of  Boeotia 
is  thick  and  heavy  in  consequence  of  the  vapours 
rising  from  the  valleys  and  lakes.  Moreover,  the 
winter  in  Boeotia  is  frequently  very  cold  and  stormy, 
and  snow  often  lies  upon  the  ground  for  many  days 
together.  (Theophr.  de  Vent.  32.)  Hesiod  gives 
a lively  picture  of  tin?  rigours  of  a Boeotian  winter 
( Op . rt  /Hu,  501,  seq.);  and  the  truth  of  his  de- 
scription is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  modern 
travellers.  Thus  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  suffered 
from  excessive  cold  and  snowstorms  passing  through 
Boeotia  in  the  mouth  of  February,  was  surprised  to 
hear,  upon  arriving  at  Athens,  that  the  cold  had  not 
ls*en  severe,  and  that  scarcely  any  snow  hail  fallen. 
(Wordsworth,  Athens  nnd  Attica,  p.  241,  seq.) 
The  spring  in  Boeotia  also  commences  later  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  Greece  ; and  the  snow 
sometimes  covers  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
oven  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  soil 
of  Boeotia  presents  an  equally  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  Attica.  In  the  latter  country  the  soil 
is  light  nnd  arid,  possessing  little  land  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  corn  ; while  the  Boeotian  soil, 
consisting  for  the  most  port  of  a rich  mould,  is  very 
fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  day,  abundant  crops  of  corn.  (Comp. 
Theophr.  de  Cans.  Plant,  iv.  9.  § 5,  Hist.  Plant. 
viii.  4.  § 1 5.)  The  plain  of  the  Copais  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  its  fertility.  Colonel  Leake 
counted  900  grains  on  one  cob  of  maize.  Nor  was 
the  country  deficient  in  rich  pasture  land.  Numerous 
flocks  and  herds  were  reared  in  the  meadows  around 
Orclmmenus,  Thebes,  ami  Thespiae;  and  from  the 
same  meadows  the  Boeotian  cavalry  obtained  excel- 
lent horse*,  which  ranked  among  the  beat  in  Greece. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  were  also  cultivated  with  great 
auccess,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes, 
Anthedon,  and  Mycalessna.  Even  palm-trees  flou- 
rished in  the  sheltered  lay  of  Aulis.  (Paus.  ix.  19. 

§ 8.)  The  vine  prospered  on  the  sides  of  the  moun-  j 
tains;  and  it  was  in  Boeotia  that  the  vine  is  said  to 


have  been  first  planted  by  Dionysus,  whom  the  le- 
gends represent  as  a native  of  Thebes.  (Paus.  ix.  25. 

§ i) 

From  the  mountains  on  tbe  eastern  coast  of 
Boeotia,  as  well  as  from  those  on  the  opposite  cow* 
uf  Euboea,  iron  was  obtained  in  very  early  time*. 
The  Boeotian  swords  and  Aoniau  iron  enjoyed  great 
celebrity  (Dionys.  Perieg.  476,  with  the  note  of 
Eustathius).  The  mountains  also  yielded  black  and 
grey  marble,  which  was  used  in  public  buildings, 
and  gave  the  Boeotian  cities  a sombre  appearance, 
very  different  from  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  tbe 
Pentelic  marble  of  Attica.  Potter's  earth  was  found 
near  Aulis.  (Paus.  ix.  19.  § 8.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  of  Boeotia.  one  uf 
the  most  important,  on  account  of  its  mfloruc*  upon 
the  development  of  Greek  music,  was  the  auletic,  or 
flute- reed  (SowLf).  which  grew  in  the  marshes of  the 
lake  Copnis.  (Pind.  J^ytk.  xii.  46;  Theophr.  Hist. 
Plant,  iv.  12 ; Plin.  xvi.  35.  s.  66;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407.) 
Tbe  marshes  if  the  Copais  were  frequently  covered  with 
, water-fowl,  and  large  quantities  of  fish  were  caught 
; in  the  lake.  These,  as  well  as  many  other  produc- 
tions of  Boeotia,  found  a ready  sale  in  the  Athenian 
j market.  (Aristoph.  Acham.  872,  seq.)  The  eels 
| of  t he  lake  Copais  were,  however,  most  priced  by 
the  Athenians;  they  still  retain  their  ancient  cek- 
; brity,  and  arc  desvriUsl  by  a modem  traveller  *a 
I “ large,  w hite,  of  delicate  flavour,  and  light  of  digr?- 
| tion.”  (Aristoph.  Pae.  1005;  Acham.  880,  seq.; 

At  lien.  vii.  p.  297,  icq.;  Pollux,  vi.  63;  Leake, 

, vol.  ii.  p.  157.)  The  plain  of  Thebes  abound*  with 
, moles,  and  their  skins  were  on  article  of  funrigu 
j commerce.  (Aristoph.  Acham.  879.)  Pliny  iv- 
j marks  (viii.  58.  s.  83),  that  though  moles  are  not 
! found  at  I-elodeia,  they  exist  in  great  nuinUn  in  the 
land*  of  Orchotnenus ; but  lie  has  probably  made 
some  confusion  respecting  the  locality,  since  Coha<el 
Mure  did  not  observe  a single  mole-hill  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  Cephissian  Plain;  but  upon  entering  tiial 
of  Thebe*,  he  found  the  ground  covered  with  them 
in  every  direction.  (Mure,  Vul.  ii.  p.  252.) 

IV.  Inhabitants. 

Boeotia  was  originally  inhabited  by  various  bar- 
barous tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  A<*nes,  Ecrtenrs, 
Teinmices,  and  Hyantes,  some  of  whom  w ere  pro- 
liably  Lelege*  and  others  Pelavgians.  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
401 ; Paus.  ix.  5;  Lyoophr.  644,  786,  1209.)  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  other  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia,  such  as  Thracians,  Gephyraci,  and  Phlegyae, 
who  are  spoken  cf  under  their  respective  names.  Bui 
in  aidition  to  all  these  tribe*,  there  were  two  others, 
of  fur  greater  importance,  who  appear  as  the  rnieni 
of  Boeotia  in  the  heroic  age.  These  two  were  the 
M invar,  and  the  Cadmeans  or  Cadmeoncs, — the 
former  dwelling  at  Orchomenus,  and  the  latter  at 
Thebes.  The  history  of  these  two  tribes  is  given  in 
another  part  of  this  work;  and  accordingly  we  pass 
over  at  present  the  question,  whether  the  Cadmeans 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a Phoenician  colony,  according 
to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  or  as  Tyrriw*  - 
nian  Pelasgians,  as  is  maintained  by  many  modem 
scholars.  [Minyae;  Orchomenus;  Tukkak.]  It 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  in  this  place  that  Orcha- 
menus  was  originally  the  more  powerful  of  the  two 
cities,  though  it  was  afterward*  obliged  to  yield  ta 
the  supremacy  of  Thebes.  The  description  pre- 
viously given  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  Boroci^, 
j by  which  it  is  seen  how  completely  the  country  us 
divided  into  two  distinct  valleys,  almost  leads  one  lo 
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expect  the  division  of  the  country  into  two  great  po- 
litical league*,  with  Orcliomenua  and  Thebes  as  the 
respective  head*  of  each. 

Sixty  year*  after  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  Thucydides,  an  important  change  took 
place  in  the  population  of  Boeotia.  The  BocutinnH, 
an  Aeolian  people,  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  in  the 
southern  fart  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Pag  a- 
fttean  gulf,  and  whose  chief  town  wan  Arne,  were  ex- 
prlied  frum  tlieir  home*  by  the  Thessalians,  who  are 
said  to  have  cmne  from  Thesprnti*.  Time  expelled 
Boeotians  thereupon  (icnetratcd  southward*,  and  took 
poaseaaion  of  the  land,  then  called  Cadincis,  hut  to 
which  they  gave  their  own  name  of  Boeotia.  (TliUC. 
i.  12;  comp.  Strab.  ix.  }>.  401.)  The  Minyan*  and 
Csdmntrt*  were  partly  driven  out  of  their  cities,  and 
portly  incorporated  with  the  conquering  rare.  A 
difficulty  ha*  arisen  respecting  the  timo  of  this 
Boeotian  immigration,  from  the  fact  that,  in  men- 
tioning the  wars  of  the  Seven  chief*  and  of  their  sons 
against  Thebes,  Homer  always  calls  the  inhabitants 
*«f  tliis  city  Cadineon***  (//.  iv.  385,  v.  804,  xxiii. 
680);  while  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  country  are  invariably  called 
Bowl  lain  in  the  Iliad,  and  their  chieftains,  Pendens, 
J.citu>.f  Arerailaus,  Prothenor,  and  Clonius,  are  con- 
nected, both  by  genealogy  and  legend*,  with  the 
Aeolic  B'.ciitian*  who  came  from  Thessaly.  Accord- 
ing to  this  it  would  f»Uow  that  the  migration  of  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians  ought  to  be  placed  between  the 
time  of  the  Epigoni  and  tliat  of  the  Trojan  war;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  Thucydides  has  preserved 
the  genuine  legend,  and  that  Homer  only  inserted 
the  name  of  the  Boeotians  in  the  great  national  war 
of  the  Greeks  to  gratify  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try of  hi*  time.  But  so  great  was  the  authority  of 
Homer,  that  in  order  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the 
with  other  accounts,  Thucydides  added  (/.  c.) 
tint  there  was  a portion  of  Aeolian  Boeotians  settled 
in  Boeotia  previously,  and  that  to  them  la-longed  the 
lbtrutians  who  sailed  against  Troy. 

Bnt  at  whatever  time  the  Boeotians  may  have 
settled  in  the  country  named  after  them,  it  is  certain 
tl-at  at  the  comment-*  merit  of  the  historical  period 
all  tlie  cities  were  inhabited  by  Boeotians.  Orchomc- 
Tiuw  aiming  the  number,  and  that  the  Minyaus  and 
cither  ancient  races  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
Tl*e  must  important  of  these  cine*  formed  a political 
confederacy  under  tlie  presidency  of  Thelies.  Ore  ho- 
menus  was  the  second  city  in  importance  after  Thebes. 
Of  these  greater  cities,  which  liad  smaller  towns  de- 
pendent a pm  them,  there  appear  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally fourteen,  but  their  names  are  variously  given 
by  different  writers.  M filler  supposes  these  fourteen 
atAtes  to  have  been  Thebes,  Orthomenus,  Lebadeia, 
Ooroneia,  Copae,  llaiiartus,  Theapiae,  Tanagra,  An- 
l bedim,  Platarae,  Ovaleae,  Chalia,  Oncbestus.  and 
KLeutherae.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tlut  the  first 
feu  wrere  members  of  the  confederacy;  hut  whether 
the  last  four  belonged  to  it  is  questionable.  Oropns, 
which  was  afterwards  subject  to  Athens,  was  pro- 
Iwtbiy  at  one  time  a member  of  the  league.  Plataeae 
withdrew  from  the  confederacy,  and  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Athens,  as  early  as  b.  c.  519. 
The  affairs  of  the  confederacy  wen*  managed  by  cer- 
tain magistrates  or  generals,  called  Bocotarclis,  two 
being  elected  by  Thebes,  and  one  apparently  by  each 
of  tlie  other  confederate  states.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Helium  (».  c.  424)  there  were  eleven  Boeo- 
Tarehs  (Tboc.  ir.  91);  whence  it  lias  been  inferred 
that  tlie  confederacy  at  that  time  consisted  of  leu 
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cities.  There  was  a religious  festival  of  the  league, 
called  Famboeotia,  which  was  held  at  the  temple  of 
Athena  Itonia,  in  the  neighliourhood  of  Coroncia. 
(I’aus.  ix  34.  § 1.)  Each  of  the  confederate  states 
was  independent  of  the  other;  but  tlie  management 
of  tlie  confederacy  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the 
Thebans,  and  exercised  for  their  interests.  For 
further  details  respecting  the  constitution  of  tlie 
Boeotian  League,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Bototurche*. 

The  political  history  of  Boeotia  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  the  separate  towns ; and  even 
the  events  relating  to  the  general  history  of  the 
country  are  so  connected  with  tliat  of  Thel»es,  that 
it  is  more  convenient  to  relate  them  under  tlie 
Inter  name.  After  tlie  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (b.  c. 
338),  and  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
three  years  afterwards  (u.  c.  333),  Boeotia  rapidly 
dot-lined,  and  so  low  had  it  sunk  under  the  Romans, 
that  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  Tanagra  and 
ThespUe  were  the  only  two  place*  in  the  country 
which  could  be  called  towns ; of  the  other  great 
Boeotian  cities  nothing  remained  but  ruin*  and  their 
name*.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  403,  410.)  Both  Tanagra 
and  Tlicspiae  were  free  towns  under  the  Romans. 
(Plin.  iv.  7.  ».  12.) 

The  Boeotians  are  represented  as  a dull  ami 
heavy  race,  with  little  susceptibility  and  appreci- 
ation of  intellectual  pleasures.  It  was  especially 
their  lively  neighbours  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
proached them  with  this  failing,  which  they  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  ivaurfhjoia.  (Hern,  dt  Cor  oh. 
p 240,  dt  Par.  p.  61.)  Their  natural  dulness  was 
generally  ascribed  to  the  dampness  and  thickness  of 
tlieir  atmosphere  (Cic.  dr  Fat.  4 ; Hot.  Ep.  ii.  I. 
244),  hut  was  probably  a*  much  owing  to  the  large 
quantities  of  food  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
take,  and  which  tlie  fertility  of  their  country  fur- 
nished in  abundance.  Tlieir  dulness  and  sensuality 
gave  ri*e  to  the  proverbs  Bou«rWa  and  Boiwnut' 
oil,  which  was  an  old  national  reproach  even  in  tlie 
time  of  Findar.  (01.  vi.  151.)  The  Boeotians  jeiid 
more  attention  to  the  development  of  their  bodily 
powers  than  to  the  cultivation  of  their  mind*. 
(“  Omne*  Bneoti  magis  firmiuti  corporis  qnam  in- 
genii arumini  inserviunt,"  Coni.  Nep.  Ale.  ii.;  Dial, 
xv.  50.)  They  then-hire  did  not  gain  much  dis- 
tinction in  literature  and  in  art;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  do  not  deserve  the  universal  condemnation 
which  the  Allicuiuns  passed  upon  them.  In  the 
quiet  vallie*  of  Mt.  Helicon  a taste  for  music  and 
poetry  was  cultivated,  which  at  all  times  gave  the 
lie  to  the  Boiuntov  ols ; and  He.>iod,  Coriimu.  Findar, 
and  Plutarch,  all  of  whom  were  native*  of  Boeotia, 
are  sufficient  to  redeem  tlie  j>cople  from  the  charge 
of  universal  dulness*. 

V.  Towns. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  ot 
each  of  which  an  account  is  given  separately.  Upon 
tlie  lake  Copais  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
beginning  w'ith  Orchomenu*.  and  turning  to  the  east, 
were  Okciiomexi's  ; Tkcjyka  ; Aspi.kdox  ; Ol- 
moxes;  Copak;  Ekytiikak(?)  ; AcuAKrniA ; 
All.NK;  Medeon;  OxcilKATtrS;  Hauartcs;  Oca- 
mu;  Tilphossium;  Auixoxbiak;  Coroxkia; 
I.KDADEIA ; MlDEIA.  ClIAF.lUiXKIA  was  situated 
at  a little  distance  from  the  Copais,  west  of  Orchn- 
menus;  and  Cyrtoxe  and  Hykttus  north  of  the 
lake. 

Along  the  Euripus  from  X.  to  S.  were:  I.arymxa 
and  Liter  Lakyxxa,  at  one  time  belonging  to 
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Locris;  Phocak;  AntickdoX;  Isrs  probably  nt  a 
little  distance  from  the  coast,  south  of  Anthedan; 
Chaua  ; Sauianei’s  ; Mycai.rjwus  at  a little 
distance  front  the  coast;  Atrus;  Ckrca»;  Dkijidc; 
and  lastly  Oltorua,  which  originally  belonged  to 
Boeotia,  but  was  subsequently  included  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Attica 

Along  the  Corinthian  gulf  from  W.  to  E..  Ciior- 
ski  a upon  the  frontiers  of  Phocis;  Thisbk;  Tiphar 
or  Sipiiak;  Crjcusis.  Inland  between  the  Corin- 
thian gulf  and  the  cities  on  the  lake  Co|ni*,  also 
from  W.  to  E.,  Hippotak;  Ahciu;  Ckrkshus  and 
IVlNACON,  both  S.  of  A sera;  TlIKBPIAK.  Eutkksis, 
S.  of  Thespioe;  I.KCCTRA. 

Til krar  was  situated  in  the  plain  l>etween  the 
lake  Hylira  and  ML  Teumessus.  Near  lake  llylira 
were  Htlk;  Thapiikia;  Pktron  and  ScitOKXUft. 
Between  Thebes  and  the  Kttripus  TRCMfCMrs; 
GUHAA;  Cnofia  and  Hauma.  S.  of  Thebes,  Pot- 
jtiak  and  Tiikrapnak. 

In  the  Talley  of  the  Asoptis,  between  Mt.  Teu- 
inessua  and  Attica  from  W.  toK.,  Platarar;  Ilr- 
riar;  Eiiytiirak;  Scoi.ua;  Sii».\k;  Etkonus  or 
Scarphk;  Ki.eum;  Taxauua;  Phkkak;  Okxo- 

PIIYTA. 

(The  principal  works  on  Boeotia  are  the  Travels 
of  Clarke,  Holland,  Hobhouse,  Dodwell,  Cell,  Mure, 
and  more  especially  of  Leake  and  Ulrich*;  K.  0. 
MUller,  Orchomenaa,  Brosluii,  1844,  2nd  ed.,  and 
the  article  Boeotien  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Knry- 
elopddie,  vol.  xi.;  Forcblmmmer,  l/ellenika , Berlin. 
1837,  a work  of  groat  value;  Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  ii. 
j«t.  i.:  Raoul-Rochette,  Sur  la  forme,  «/r.  de  Cetat 
fcileratif  Hr  a Bcotiens,  in  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  dr  a 
Inter.,  rol.  viii.  p.  214,  seq.;  Kltiu,  de  Foedere 
Jloeotieo,  Berol.  1821  ; ten  Broujel,  de  Foedere 
Boeotico,  Groning.  1834;  Koppius,  Specimen  hit 
toricum  exhibena  hutorium  rtipublicae  Boeotorum, 
Groning.  183C.) 


COIN  OP  BOEOTIA. 

BOII,  a Celtic  people  who  emigrated  from  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  to  Italy  in  company  with  tlie  Lingone* 
(Lit.  y.  35)  by  the  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
or  tlie  Great  St.  Bernard.  Their  original  abode 
seems,  therefore,  to  liave  been  near  the  territory  of 
the  Lingoncs,  who  were  between  the  upper  Saone 
and  tlie  highest  parts  of  the  Seine  and  Marne. 
Those  Boii  who  joined  the  Helvetii  in  their  inarch 
to  the  country  of  the  Santones,  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  (B.  G.  i.  5),  and  it  seems  that  they  came  from 
Germany  to  Join  the  Helvetii.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Helvetii  Caesar  gave  them  a territory  in  the 
country  of  the  Aedui  (5.  G.  i.  28,  vil.  9),  which  ter- 
ritory D’Anrille  supposes  to  be  in  the  angle  between 
the  AlHer  and  the  Loire.  The  Boia  of  Caesar 
(vii.  14)  may  be  the  country  of  these  Boii;  if  it  is 
not,  it  is  the  name  of  a town  unknown  to  us.  Wale  - 
ketiser  places  these  Boii  in  the  modem  diocese  of 
A nxerre  ( Autesiodurum),  which  he  supposes  to  be 
part  of  their  original  territory  tliat  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Aedui.  But  this  supposition  is  directly 
contradicted  by  the  narrative  of  Caesar  ( B . G.  vii. 
9,  10,  11).  The  town  of  the  Boii  was  Gergovia 
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according  to  the  common  text*  of  Caesar,  but  the 
name  is  corrupt,  and  the  site  is  unknown.  No  con- 
clusion can  be  derived  as  to  the  petition  of  the* 
Boii  from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  (jlut.  ii.  61).  ex- 
cept tliat  they  were  close  to  the  Aedui,  which  w 
known  already.  Pliny's  enumeration  (hr,  18),  under 
Gallia  Lugduncnsia,  of  “ intos  Hcdui  federati,  Car- 
nuti  federati,  Boii,  Senones,  Aulerci,"  places  the  Boii 
between  the  Camutes  and  tlie  Senones,  and  agrees 
wiili  Walckenaer's  conjecture;  but  this  is  not  the 
position  of  the  Boii  of  Caesar. 

The  name  Boii  also  occurs  in  the  Antonioc  Itiu. 
on  the  road  from  Aquae  Augusta#*  or  TarbelGeae 
(Air)  to  Bordeaux.  The  name  is  placed  16  Gallic 
leagues  or  24  Roman  miles  from  Bordeaux.  Three 
Boii  are  represented  by  the  Buies  of  the  Pays  de 
B uch,  or  Bouges,  as  Walckenaer  calls  them  (Geog.Sc. 
vol.  1.  p.  303).  The  name  Boii  in  the  Itin.  ought  to 
represent  a place,  and  it  is  supposed  by  D’Anville 
that  Tele  de  Buck,  on  the  Baasin  d Arearkou,  may 
represent  it;  but  he  admit*  that  the  distance  d<« 
not  agree  with  tho  Itin.;  anti  besides  this,  the  Tele 
de  Bitch  seems  to  lie  too  much  out  of  the  road  be- 
tween Bax  and  Bordeaux.  [G.  L.] 

BOII,  a people  of  Cisalpine  Gnul,  wlio  migrated 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  as  mentioned  above.  They 
found  the  plains  N.  of  the  Podus  already  oceujsed 
by  the  Insub  res  anti  Cenomani,  in  eon-cquence  of 
which  they  crossed  that  river,  and  established  them- 
selves between  it  and  the  A|<ennines,  in  tlie  plains 
previously  occupied  by  tlie  Umbrian*.  (I.iv.  v.  35; 
Pol.  ii.  17;  Strab.  iv.  p.  195.)  They  are  next  men- 
tioned as  co-operating  with  the  Insnbrm  and  Senones 
in  the  destruction  of  Melpum,  an  event  which  was 
placed  by  Cornelius  Ncpas  in  the  same  year  with  tlie 
capture  of  Veii  by  Camillas,  b.c.  39G.  (Corn.  Nrp. 
ap.  PUk.  iii.  17.  *.  21 .)  According  to  Appian  (Celt. 
1),  tlie  Boii  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Gauls 
into  Lntium  in  B.c.  358,  when  they  were  defrattsi 
by  tho  dictator  C.  Sulpiciu* ; but  Polybius  re|*ro- 
sents  them  as  taking  up  arena  against  the  Romans 
for  the  first  time  after  the  defeat  and  destruction  >f 
their  neighbours  the  Senones.  Alarmed  mt  this 
event,  they  united  their  forces  with  those  of  the 
Etruscans,  in  B.  C.  283,  and  were  defeated  together 
with  them  at  tliu  V'udimonian  Lake.  Notwith- 
standing this  disaster,  they  took  up  arms  again  tlie 
next  year,  but  being  a second  time  defeated,  con- 
cluded a treaty  with  Rome,  to  which  they  appear  to 
have  adhered  for  45  years,  when  the  occupation  by 
the  Roman*  of  the  territory  that  had  been  previously 
held  by  the  Senones  again  alarmed  them  for  their 
own  safety,  and  led  to  the  great  Gallic  war  of  b.c. 
225,  in  which  the  Boil  and  Insubroa  were  supported 
by  the  Gae*atae  from  beyond  the  Alps.  (Pol.  ii.  20 
— 31.)  Though  defeated,  together  with  their  allies, 
in  a great  battle  near  Telamon  in  Etruria,  and  com- 
pelled soon  after  to  a nominal  submission,  they  still 
continued  hostile  to  Rome,  and  at  the  comn*encenieiit 
of  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.c.  218)  did  not  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  but  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Romans  who  were  founding  the  new  colony  «f 
Placentia.  (Pol.  iii.  40;  I.iv.  xxi.  25;  Appian, 
A nnib.  5.)  Tbe  same  year  they  supported  Hannibal 
with  an  auxiliary  force  at  the  battle  of  the  Trcbia; 
and  two  years  afterwards  they  suddenly  attack  oil  t he 
consul  Posturaius  as  he  was  marching  through  their 
territory  with  a force  of  25,000  men,  and  entirely 
destroyed  bis  whole  army.  (Pol.  iii.  67;  Lir.  xxiii. 
24.)  Again,  after  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  the  Boii  took  a prominent  part  in  tbe  revolt  of 
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the  Gauls  under  Hamilcar,  and  the  destruction  of 
Placentia,  in  b.  c.  200  (Liv.  xxxi.  2,  10),  and  from 
this  time,  during  a period  of  ten  years,  notwith- 
standing repeated  defeats,  they  continued  to  carry  on 
the  contest  against  Rome,  sometimes  single-handed, 
but  more  frequently  in  alliance  with  the  Insubrians 
and  the  neighboaring  tribes  of  Ligurians.  At  length, 
in  b.  c.  191,  they  were  completely  reduced  to  sub- 
mission by  Scipio  Nasica,  who  put  hslf  their  popu- 
lation to  the  sword,  and  deprived  them  of  nearly  half 
their  lands.  (Liv.  xxxiL  29 — 31,  xxxiii.  3G,  37, 
xxziv.  21,  46,  47,  xxxv.  4,  5,  22,  xxxri.  38  -40.) 
In  order  to  secure  the  territory  thus  acquired,  the 
Ramans  soon  after  established  there  the  colony  of 
Runouia,  and  a few  years  later  (b.  c.  183)  those  of 
Matas  and  Parma.  The  construction  in  b.c.  187 
of  the  great  military  road  from  Ariminum  to  Pla- 
centia, afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  Via  Aemilia, 
must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  same  result. 
(Liv.  xxx viL  57,  xxxix.  2,  55.) 

But  the  conquerors  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
contented  even  with  these  precautions,  and  ultimately 
compelled  ail  the  remaining  Bourns  to  migrate  from 
their  country  and  recross  the  Alps,  where  they  found 
a refuge  with  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  Taoriscans, 
and  established  themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  Pan- 
nania,  in  a portion  of  the  modern  Bohemia,  which  de  - 
rivea  its  tame  from  them.  Here  they  dwelt  for  above 
a century.bnt  were  ultimately  exterminated  by  the  Da- 
cians. (Strab.  v.  p.  213,  vii.  pp.  304, 313.)  Henc  e 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  them  as  a people  that 
had  ceased  to  exist  in  Italy  in  their  time.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  2 1 6 ; Plin.  iii.  1 5.  s.  20.)  It  is  therefore  almost  im- 
possible to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the  confines 
of  the  territory  which  they  occupied.  Polybius  speaks 
of  the  Ananes  as  bordering  on  them  on  the  W.,  but 
no  other  author  mentions  that  nation;  and  Livy  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  the  Bcii  as  if  they  were  contermi- 
nous with  the  Ligurians  on  tlieir  western  frontier. 
Xor  is  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  the  Senooes  on  the  E.  better  marked.  Livy  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  the  three  colonies  of  Parma,  Mu- 
tizia,  and  Bononia  as  established  in  the  territory  of 
the  B^ii.  while  Ariminum  was  certainly  in  that  of 
the  Scncnes.  But  the  limit  between  the  two  is  no- 
where indicated. 

The  long  protracted  resistance  of  the  Boii  to  the 
Roman  arms  sufficiently  proves  tlut  they  were  a 
powerful  as  well  as  warlike  people;  and  after  so  many 
campaigns,  and  the  repeated  devastation  of  their 
lands,  they  were  still  able  to  bring  not  lesa  than 
50.000  men  into  the  field  against  Scipio  NAsica. 
(Liv.  xxx vi.  40.)  Cato  even  reported  that  they 
comprised  112  different  tribes  ( ap . Plin.  Lc.).  Nor 
were  they  by  any  means  destitute  of  civilization. 
Polybius,  indeed,  speaks  of  them  (in  common  with 
the  other  Gaols)  as  inhabiting  only  unwalled  villages, 
*j*i  ignorant  of  all  arts  except  pasturage  and  agri- 
culture (Pol  iL  17);  but  Livy  repeatedly  alludes  to 
their  towns  and  fortresses  (castella),  and  his  account 
of  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Nasica  over  them  proves 
that  they  pssessed  a considerable  amount  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  were  able  to  work  both  in  silver 
and  bronze  with  tolerable  skill.  (Liv  xxxvi.  40.) 
A large  portion  of  their  territory  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  still  occupied  by  marshes  and  forests, 
among  which  last  one  called  the  Ltta*a  Silva  was 
the  scene  of  more  than  one  conflict  with  the  Roman 
armies.  (Liv.  xxiii-  24,  xxxiv.22;  Frontin.  Strat. 
L6§  4.)  _ [E.H.B.] 

BOIOUE'MUM,  the  name  of  the  country  in  which 
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Maroboduus  resided.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  109.)  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  evidently  “home  of  the 
Boii,”  Boienheim,  Boheim,  that  is,  Bohemia.  [L.  S.] 
BOIODU'RUM  (BoidSowpoa;  ItmUadi),  a town 
or  fort  in  Noricum,  opposite  to  Batava  Castro,  at  the 
point  where  the  Jtm  (Aenus)  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube.  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 2;  Notit  Imp.;  I tin. 
Ant.  p.  249;  Eugipp.  Vit.  Sever.  19,  22.)  The 
name  of  the  place  indicates  that  it  was  probably 
built  by  the  Boii.  [L.  S.] 

BOIUM  (B oi6v\  a town  of  Doris,  and  one  of  the 
original  towns  of  the  Doric  tctrapolis,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  placed  by  Leake  near  MarvAdtu.  (Thuc. 
i.  107 ; Scymn.  Ch.  592;  Strab.  ix.  p.  427 ; Scylax, 
p.  24;  Conon,  Narr.  27;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13 ; Tzetz. 
ad  Lycophr . 741;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 15;  Stepb.  B. 
t.  r.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  pp.  91  94.) 

BOLA  or  BOLAE  (BwAa:  Eth.  BwAavdr,  Bo- 
lanus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  Its  foun- 
dation is  expressly  ascribed  by  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  776) 
to  the  kings  of  Alba,  and  its  name  is  found  also  in 
the  list  given  by  Diodorus  of  the  colonies  of  that  city. 
(Diod.  vii.  ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  Hence  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  properly  a Latin  city,  though 
its  name  does  not  appear  among  the  list  of  those  that 
composed  the  league.  (Dionys.  v.  61.)  But  it  fell 
at  on  early  period  into  the  hands  of  the  Aeqnians. 
Dionysius  describe®  it  as  one  of  the  towns  taken  by 
Coriolanus,  together  with  Toleria  and  Labicum  ^Id. 
viii.  18;  Plut.  Cor.  28);  and  though  Livy  does  not 
notice  its  conquest  upon  that  occasion,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  an  Aequian  town,  when  the  name  next  occurs 
in  history,  b.c.  411.  In  this  instance  the  Bolani 
were  among  the  foremost  to  engage  in  war,  and 
ravaged  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  Labicum,  but 
being  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the  Aequians,  they 
were  defeated,  and  their  town  taken.  (Liv.  iv.  49; 
Diod.  xiiL  42.)  It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the 
Aequians,  and  a fresh  colony  established  there,  but 
was  again  taken  by  the  Romans  under  M.  Postumius; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  proposal  to  esta- 
blish a Roman  colony  there,  and  portion  out  its  lands 
among  the  settlers,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  fiercest 
seditions  in  Roman  history.  (Liv.  iv.  49 — 51.) 
Whether  the  colony  was  actually  sent,  does  not  ap- 
pear: according  to  Livy,  the  town  was  again  in  the 
iiands  of  the  Aequians  in  b.  c.  389,  when  they  were 
defeated  beneath  its  walls  by  Camilius ; but  Dio- 
dorus represents  it  as  then  occupied  by  the  Latins, 
and  besieged  by  the  Aequians.  (Liv.  vi.  2;  Diod. 
xiv.  117.)  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  name  in 
history  (for  in  Diod.  xx.  90,  Bola  is  certainly  a mis- 
take or  corruption  of  the  text  for  Bovianum):  it  was 
probably  destroyed  during  these  wars,  as  we  find  no 
subsequent  trace  of  its  existence;  and  it  is  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  town®  which  had  in  his 
time  utterly  disappeared  (iii.  5 s.  9).  The  site  is 
very  uncertain:  it  is  commonly  placed  at.  a village 
called  Poli,  situated  in  the  mountains  about  8 miles 
N.  of  Praencste;  but  Livy  tells  us  (iv.  49)  that  its 
“ ager”  bordered  on  that  of  Labicum,  and  the  narra- 
tives of  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  above  cited  .-eem 
clearly  to  point  to  a situation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Labicum  and  Pedum.  Hence  it  is  much  more 
probable,  as  suggested  by  Fii-oroni  and  Nibbv,  that 
it  occupied  the  site  of  Lvgnano , a village  about  5 
miles  S.  of  Palestrina  (Praeneste),  and  9 SE.  of 
La  Colonna  (Labicum).  The  position  is,  like  that 
of  most  of  the  other  towns  in  this  neighbourhood, 
naturally  fortified  by  the  ravines  that  surround  it : and 
K I 
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its  situation  between  the  Acquian  mountains  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  height*  of  Mt.  Algidus  on  the  other, 
would  necessarily  render  it  a military  point  of  im- 
portance both  to  Aequians  and  Latins.  (Ficoroni, 
Memcrie  di  Labico,  pp.  62 — 72;  Nibby,  Dintomi 
di  Roma , voL  i.  pp  291 — 294.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BOLAX  (BwAaf),  a town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis, 
which  surrendered  to  Philip  in  the  Social  War.  Its 
site  is  uncertain ; but  Leake,  judging  from  similarity 
of  name,  places  it  at  Volantza,  a village  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alpheius,  about  four  miles  above  its 
mouth.  (Polyb.  iv.  77.  § 9, 80.  § 13 ; Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p 207.) 

BOLBE.  1.  ('H  Bo'AStj  \lpjrrf),  a lake  in  Myg- 
donia  in  Macedonia,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  (Acsch.  Per s.  486;  Scylax,  p.  27  ; Thuc.  i. 
58,  iv.  103;  Cantacuz.  iL  25.)  Tne  lake  empties 
itself  into  the  Strymonic  golf,  by  means  of  a river 
flowing  through  the  pass  railed  Aulon  or  Arethusa. 
(Thuc.  iv.  103.)  The  name  of  this  river  is  not 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  bnt  it  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  Rechius  ('Pbx10*)  Procopius  (de 
Aedif  iv.  4).  Among  the  smaller  streams  flowing 
into  the  lake  we  find  mention  of  the  Ammites  ('A p- 
furijj)  and  Olynthiacua  ('OKxndhattis).  (Athen. 
viii.  p.  334,  e.)  The  perch  (A dSpal)  of  the  lake 
was  particularly  admired  by  the  gastronomic  poet 
Arrhcatratus.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  31 1,  a)  The  lake  is 
now  railed  Bcsikia . It  is  about  1 2 miles  in  length, 
and  6 or  8 in  breadth.  (Clarke,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  3. 
p.376;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  170, 
231,  462;  Tafel,  Thessalonica,  p.  14,  seq.) 

2.  A town  of  the  same  name,  situated  upon  the 
lake  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.  BdAffflu),  to  which  Procopius  (& 
Aedif.  iv.  4)  gives  the  name  of  Bolbus  (BoAftdr). 
Leake  places  it  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Bcsikia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  231.) 

BOLBE'NE  (BoA§n»^),  a district  of  Armenia 
Major,  which  Ptolemy  (v.  13)  places  to  the  W. 
Eustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  Dionysius  Perie- 
getee  ( Geog.  Grace . Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  124),  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  changes  made  by  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian in  the  division  of  Roman  Armenia,  mentions  a 
subdivision  of  Armenia  IV.  by  the  name  of  Balhi-  j 
tene  (BaACirjjWj),  which  probably  represented  the 
Bui  bene  of  Ptolemy.  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  T.4r- 
vunie,  vol.  i.  p.  24.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOLBITINE  (BoA6*rfn),Hccataeus,'/r.285,ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Diod.  i.  33), was  a town  of  the  Delta, 
cn  the  Rolbitic  arm  of  the  Nile  [Nlixs].  It  cor-  j 
responds  to  the  modem  Raschtdor  Rosetta.  (Niebuhr,  j 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  56;  Champollion,  T F.tjgpte,  vol.  i. 
p.  241)  From  the  apparently  proverbial  phrase  — 
HoAglnroy  Opfia  — cited  by  Steplianus  of  Byzan- 
tium ( l.c. ),  we  may  infer  that  Bolbitine  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactory  of  chariots.  If  Bolbitine 
were  the  modern  Rosetta,  the  Rosetta  stone,  with  its 
triple  inscription,  must  have  been  originally  erected, 
as  it  was  in  the  last  century  discovered,  there.  This 
stone  was  inscribed  and  set  up  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy V.,  Epiphanes,  about  n.  c.  193,  when  the  town 
of  Bolbitine  was  perhaps  enlarged  or  restored  by  the 
Macedonian  king.  The  inscription,  in  hieroglyphics, 
in  the  enchorial  character,  and  in  Greek  letters,  be- 
longs to  the  years  of  that  monarch's  minority.  It  com- 
memorates the  piety  and  munificence  of  Ptolemy,  his 
remission  of  fiscal  imposts  and  arrears,  bis  victories 
over  rebels,  and  his  protection  of  the  lands  by  dams 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Nile.  [ W.  B.  D.j 

BO’LEI  (t«  BoAtol),  the  name  of  a stone  struc- 
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ture  in  the  district  Hermionis,  in  Argolis.  Its  site 
is  uncertain;  but  Boblayc  places  it  near  the  village 
of  Phumi.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  § 3 ; Boblaye,  Recherche*, 
p.  62 ; comp.  Leake,  Pcloponnesiaca,  p.  290.) 
BOLE'RIUM.  [Bklerilm.] 

BOLIN  A.  [Patrae.] 

BOLINAEUS.  [Achaia,  p 13,  b.] 

BOMI.  (Aetolia,  p.  63,  b.] 

BOMIENSES.  JAktoua,  p 65,  a.] 

BO'MIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary 
as  lying  between  Nedum  {Neath)  and  Isca  Legion um 
(Caerleon).  Probably  Etcenny.  (TL  G.  L.] 
BONCHNAE  (B 6yxeat,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  a tribe 
of  Mesopotamia,  adjoining  the  Carrheni,  according  to 
Stcphanus,  who  cites  as  his  authority  Quadratic, 
between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Cyrus.  As  there 
is  no  river  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, Bocliart  in  Geogr.  Sacr.  has  suggested  for 
Cyrus,  Carrha,  inferring  the  existence  of  a stream  of 
that  name  from  Stephanus’s  description  of  the  town 
of  Carrhae.  (Kdfificu  wd, Air  Mtaoirorafilas,  hrh 
Kafya  rorapoS  Xoptai.)  (V.] 

BONCONICA,  a town  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Rhine,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  between  Mogun- 
tiacum  (Maim)  and  Borbetomagus  ( Worms).  The 
Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree  exactly 
in  the  distance  of  Bonconica  from  Moguntiacum  and 
Borbetomagus ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Op- 
penheim  represents  Bonconica.  [G.  L.] 

BONN  A (Bonn),  a town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  sameness  of  name  and 
the  distances  in  tho  Itineraries  prove  the  site  of 
Bon  mi  to  be  Bonn  without  any  difficulty.  The  An- 
tonine Itinerary  and  the  Table  agree  in  giving  11 
Gallic  leagues  as  the  distance  between  Bonna  and 
Colonia  Agrippina  ( Coin) ; and  as  the  road  along  the 
river  is  pretty  straight,  it  is  easy  to  verify  the  dis- 
tance. 

Bonna  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Ubii  after 
this  German  people  were  removed  from  the  east  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  protection  of 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  Drusus,  the  step-son  of 
Augustus,  when  he  was  sent  into  these  parts  by  the 
emperor,  made  a bridge,  probably  of  boats,  over  the 
Rhine  at  Bonn  (b.c.  12,  or  11).  This  acems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Floras  (iv.  1 2 ; and 
the  notes  in  Dukers  edition). 

Bonna  was  an  important  Roman  station.  In  a.  n. 
70,  some  cohorts  of  Batavi  and  Canni  nr  fates  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Roman  commander  at  Borina.  (Tacjt- 
Uist.  iv.  20.)  The  narrative  shows  that  Bonna  was 
then  a fortified  place,  or  at  least  the  Romans  had  an 
entrenched  camp  there.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  first  legion  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv. 
25),  and  it  continued  to  be  a military  station  under 
the  empire,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  inscriptions. 
(Forbiger,  Geogr.  vol.  iii.  p 154.)  Bonna,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  was  considered  to  be  in  that  sub- 
division of  Gallia  Belgira  which  the  Romans  called 
Germania  Secunda  or  Inferior  (Hist  i.  55).  Tacitus 
mentions  (a.  n.  70)  the  first,  fifth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth legions  as  stationed  in  Germania  inferior; 
and  the  first,  as  already  observed,  he  places  at  Bonna. 
We  may  infer  that  Bonna  had  been  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Alemanni,  and  probably  other  German 
peoples,  from  the  fact  of  Julianus,  during  bis  go- 
vernment of  Gallia,  recovering  possession  of  Bonna, 
and  repairing  the  walls,  about  A.  d.  359.  (Ammian. 
Marcell.  xviiL  2.) 

Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been  found  about 
Bonn,  and  there  is  a collection  of  antiquities  there. 
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The  Arm  Ubiornm  wu  probably  near  Bonna.  [Ara 
Ubioruh.1  [G.  L.] 

BONO'NLA  (B omrla : Eth.  Bonomen&is  : Bo- 
logna'), an  ancient  and  important  city  of  CUpadane 
Gaol,  situated  on  the  river  Rhcnus,  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  great  line  of 
mad  called  the  Via  Aemilia,  which  led  from  Ari- 
mnrain  to  Placentia.  Ita  foundation  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  the  Tuscans,  by  whom  it  was  named 
Fkl&txa;  and  its  origin  was  connected  with  Perusia 
by  a local  tradition  that  it  was  first  established  by 
Ancnos  or  Ocnua.  brother  of  Aulestes  the  founder  of 
Perusia  Hence  it  is  called  by  Silius  It  aliens  “ Ocni 
prisca  dooms."  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20 ; Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Jm.  x.  198;  SiL  ItaL  viii.600  ; M tiller,  E truster, 
voL  i.  pp.  132, 139,  vol.  a.  p.275.)  Pliny  even  calls 
it  44  princej*  Etnuiae;"  by  which  he  probably  means 
only  that  it  was  the  chief  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
north  of  the  Apennines;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a 
statement  ( ap . Serv.  1.  c.)  that  Mantua  was  one  of 
its  colonies.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bohn  Gauls,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  as  late 
as  b.  c.  196,  under  tbe  name  of  Felsina;  so  that  it 
appears  to  have  first  assumed  that  of  Bononia  when 
it  became  a Roman  colony  in  b.  c.  189.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
37,  xxx viL  57  ; VelL  Pat.  L 1 5.)  Three  thousand  co- 
lonists, with  Latin  rights,  were  established  there,  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  territory  newly  wrested  from 
the  Bohns : and  two  years  afterwards  the  consul  C. 
Flaminius  constructed  a road  from  thence  across  tbe 
Apennines  direct  to  Arretium,  while  the  opening  of 
the  Via  Aemilia  about  the  same  time  established  its 
communications  both  with  Ariminum  and  Placentia. 
(Lit.  xxxix.  2.)  Its  poeition  thus  became  equally 
advantageous  in  a military  and  commercial  point  of 
view:  and  it  seems  to  have  speedily  rUen  into  a 
flourishing  and  important  town.  But  its  name  does 
not  again  occur  in  history  until  the  period  of  the 
Civil  Wars;  when  during  the  siege  of  Mutina 
( b.  c.  43)  it  became  a point  of  importance,  and  was 
occupied  with  a strong  garrison  by  M.  Antoni  us,  but 
was  afterwards  seized  by  Hirtins  without  resistance. 
It  was  here  that  Pan&a  died  of  his  wounds  after  the 
battle  of  Mutina,  and  here  too  that,  shortly  after, 
Octavian  at  the  head  of  his  army  met  tbe  combined 
forces  of  Antonios  and  Lepidus,  and  arranged  the 
terras  of  the  Second  Triumvirate.  (Cic.  ad  Earn, 
xi.  1 3,  xii.  5 ; Dion  Casa.  xlvi.  36,  54 ; Appian. 
H.  C.  iii.  69;  Suet.  Aug.  96.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  under  tbe  especial  patronage  of  the  Antonian 
family,  and  the  triumvir  in  consequence  settled  there 
many  of  his  friends  and  dependents,  on  which  ac- 
count, in  b.  c.  32,  Octavian  exempted  it  from  the 
general  requisition  to  take  up  arms  against  Antoni  us 
and  Cleopatra:  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he 
increased  its  population  with  partisan#  of  his  own, 
and  raised  it  afresh  to  the  rank  of  a Co  Ionia.  Its 
previous  colonial  condition  had  been  merged  in  that 
of  a Municipinm  by  the  effect  of  the  Lex  Julia. 
(Suet.  Aug.  17  ; Dion  Cass.  1.  6;  Fest.  Epit.  v. 
M vrurijnvm;  Zumpt,  do  Coltmiis , pp.  333,  352.) 
Hence  we  find  Bononia  distinguished  os  a colony 
both  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus;  and  it  appears  to  have 
continued  under  the  Roman  Empire  an  important 
and  flourishing  place.  In  A.  D.  53,  it  suffered  se- 
verely from  a conflagration,  but  was  restored  by  the 
munificence  of  Claudius.  (Suet.  Ner.  7 ; Tac.  Ann. 
xa.  58,  Hist.  53,  67,  71 ; Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Strab. 
t.p.2 16;  PtoL  iii.  1-  §46;  Mart.  iii.  59.)  St. 
Ambrose  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed  in  the  fourth 
untorv  (Ep.  39),  but  in  A.  D.  410  it  was  able  sue- 
ctasfuUe  to  withstand  the  arms  of  Alaric  (Zosiin. 
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ri.  10),  and  seems  to  have  in  a great  measure  re- 
tained its  prosperity  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  so  that  it  is  ranked  by  P.  Diaconus  in  the 
7th  century  among  the  wealthy  cities  (locuplttes 
urbes)  of  the  province  of  Aemilia  (Procop.  iii.  1 1 ; 
P.  Disc.  ii.  18):  but  it  was  not  till  a later  period 
that  it  obtained  the  pre-eminence  which  it  still 
enjoys  over  all  the  other  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
The  modern  city  of  Bologna  contains  few  remains  of 
antiquity,  except  a few  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
some  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  tbe 
University.  They  have  been  published  by  Malvask 
(Marmora  Felsinea , 4 to.  Konon.  1690). 

About  a mile  to  the  W.  of  Bononia  flowed  the  river 
Rhcnus  (/?«no),and  it  was  in  a small  island  formed  by 
the  waters  of  this  stream  that  most  writers  place  the 
celebrated  interview  between  Octavian,  Antonins,  and 
Lepidus,  when  they  agreed  on  the  terms  of  the  Se- 
cond Triumvirate,  b.  c.  43.  But  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  tbe  exact  spot.  Appian,  the 
only  writer  who  mentions  the  name  of  the  river, 
places  the  interview  near  Mutina  in  a small  islet  of 
the  river  Lavinius,  by  which  he  evidently  means  the 
stream  still  called  Latino,  which  crosses  tbe  Aemilian 
Way  about  4 m.  W.  of  Bologna , and  joins  the  Reno 
about  12  miles  lower  down.  Plutarch  and  Dion 
Cassius,  on  the  contrary,  both  fix  the  scene  of  the 
interview  near  Bononia,  in  an  island  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  city:  thus  designating  the 
Rhenus,  bnt  without  mentioning  its  name.  (Appian, 
iv.  2;  Pint  Cic,  46,  Ant.  19;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  54, 
55.)  Local  writers  have  fixed  upon  a spot  called  la 
Crocetta  del  Trebbo , about  2 m.  from  Bologna,  as 
the  scene  of  the  meeting,  but  the  island  formed  by 
the  Reno  at  that  point  (described  as  half  a mile  long 
and  a third  of  a mile  in  breadth)  seems  to  be  much 
too  large  to  answer  to  the  description  of  the  spot  in 
question.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  Latino 
formerly  joined  the  Reno  much  nearer  Bologna,  and 
at  all  events  it  seems  certain  that  tbe  bet  Is  of  both 
streams  are  subject  to  frequent  changes,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the 
Island  of  the  Triumvirs.  (Calindri,  IHssertazione 
dell  I tola  del  Triumvir  alo,  Cramer’s  Italy,  vol.  i. 
p.  88.)  [E.  li.  B.j 

BONO'NLA  (Bovcesla).  I.  (Banostorf)  a fort 
built  by  tbe  Romans  in  Pannonia,  opposite  to  Ona- 
grinum  on  the  Danube,  in  the  district "occu pied  by 
the  Iazyges.  It  was  the  station  of  the  fifth  cohort 
of  the  fifth  legion,  and  of  a squadron  of  Dalmatian 
horsemen.  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 4;  Amm.  Marc. xxi.  9, 
xxxi.  1 1 ; Itin.  Anton,  p.  243 ; Notit.  Imp.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Iapydes  in  Illyria  Barbara,  of 
which  ruins  are  still  extant  near  Bunich.  (Ptol  ii. 
14.  § 4,  who  however  places  this  town  also  in  Pau- 
nonia.) 

3.  A town  in  Upper  Moesia,  on  the  Danube, 

generally  identified  with  the  town  of  Bonus  near 
Widdtn.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  1 1 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  219.) 
It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Benopia  (Bvvo- 
wla)  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  655 ; comp.  Procop. 
Be  Aedif  iv.  6.  p.  290.)  [L.  S.] 

BONO'NLA.  [Ge.soriacvm.] 

BONTOBRICE,  [Baudobrica.] 

BO'ON  (Bowe:  Vona),  a cape  and  port  on  tbe 
coast  of  Pontus  (Arrian,  p.  417),  90  stadia  east  of 
Cape  Jasonium.  The  Turks  call  the  port  lrona  Li- 
man. “ It  is  considered  the  best  winter  harbour  on 
this  side  of  Constantinople,  preferable  even  to  that  of 
Sinope,  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  water.” 
(Hamilton,  Researches,  ifc.,  vol.  I p.  269.)  [G.  L.J 

BOOSU'RA(Bodeoopa).  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  683),  in 
B E 2 
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his  account  of  Cyprus,  mentions  this  place  along 
with  Tret*,  as  following  Kurion,  and  it  has  been 
identified  with  Bisvr,  on  the  road  from  Kurion  to 
Paphos.  Ptolemy  (v.  14)  fixes  the  position  of  a place 
which  be  calls  the  A‘  Ox’s  Tail " {Ol/pb  Bodj,  in  the 
Palat.  KA»i5«i  “Ax pa),  quite  to  the  NE.  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  In  Kiepert’s  map  Boosura  has 
this  position.  Unless  there  were  two  places  of  this 
name,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 
(Engel,  Kypros,  voL  i.  p.  120.)  [E.B.  J.] 

BORA.  [Bkrmius.] 

BORBETOMAGUS(  Worm*),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Vuugiones,  who  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
south  of  3faim.  The  position  of  Worms  on  the  read 
between  Mainz  and  Strassburg  identifies  it  with  the 
Borbetomagus  of  the  Itineraries.  The  town  was  also 
designated,  like  most  cf  the  capital  towns  in  Gallia,  by 
the  name  of  the  people,  as  we  see  in  the  enumeration 
of  Ammianus  (xvi.  2) : u Argentoratum  ....  Ke- 
rne tas,  et  Vangionas  ct  Moguntiacum  civi tales  bar- 
bare*  pueaidentes”  The  name  Wormatia,  which  was 
in  use  in  the  middle  ages,  according  to  D’Anville,  is 
evidently  a corruption  of  Iiorbetomagus.  [G.  L.] 
BORCOVICUS,  House-s feeds,  on  the  line  of  the 
Vallum  in  Britain,  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Notitia  Dignitalwn.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BORETJM,  BORI'OK  (B Ap*,or  &xpoy).  \.{Has 
Tryonas),  a promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica, 
forming  the  E.  headland  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the 
W.  boundary  of  the  Cyrr.naic  Pcntapolis,  being  a little 
SW.  of  He-spe rides  or  Berenice.  (Strab.  xrii.  p.  836 ; 
Plin.v.4.:  Ptol.  iv.  4.§3;&o</MM7n.p.447,whercthe 
error  of  700  for  70  is  obvious;  Barth,  Wanderunga i, 
See.  p.  365).  Adjacent  to  the  promontory  was  a 
small  port ; bat  there  was  a much  more  considerable 
sea-port  town  of  the  same  name,  further  which 
was  inhabited  by  a great  number  of  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  ascribed  their  temple  in  this  place  to 
Solomon.  Justinian  converted  the  temple  into  a 
Christian  church,  compelled  the  Jews  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  fortified  the  place,  as  an  important 
post  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  {/tin.  Ant. 
p.  66;  Tab.  Pent.  ; Stadiasm.  l.c .;  Procop.  Acdif. 

vi.  2).  The  exact  position  of  this  southern  Bore um 
is  difficult  to  determine.  (Barth,  l.  c.  Svrtim.) 

2.  {Pt.  Pedro  and  North  Cape),  the  northern 
headland  of  the  island  of  Taprobanc  ( Ceylon)  oppo- 
site to  the  promontory  of  Cory,  in  India.  (Ptol. 

vii.  4.  § 7:  Marc.  Heracl.  n.26.)  [P.  S.] 

BOKE’UM  PROM.  (B optior  ixpor,  Ptol.  ii.  2), 

the  moat  north-western  promontory  of  Ireland,  Malin 
Head.  ' [R.  G.  L.] 

BORGODI,  a tribe  of  Arabians,  on  the  cast  of 
the  Peninsula  (Pliny,  vi.  28.  § 32.)  Prom  their 
neighbourhood  to  the  Catharrei — doubtless  identical 
with  the  Cadara  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  on  the  Persian 
Gulf, — they  must  have  been  situated  between  Has 
A njfr  and  Rat  Mussendom.  Forster  finds  the  name  in 
the  modem  Godo.  ( Arabia , voL  ii.  p.  222.)  [G.W.] 
BOltl'UM.  [Borkum.] 

BORMANUM.  [Dacia.] 

BORSIPPA  (Bdptronro,  Steph.  B.;  Strub.  xvi. 
p.  738;  BApaixwof,  Joseph,  e.  Apion.  i.  20:  Eth. 
tiopntmnjvii),  a town  in  Babylonia,  according  to 
Strabo,  but  according  to  Stephanas*  a city  of  the 
Chaldaeana  There  has  beeu  much  doubt  as  to  its 
exact  situation,  and  it  lias  been  supposed,  from  the 
notice  in  Stephanus,  that  it  must  have  been  in  the 
southern  part  of  Babylonia.  It  is,  however,  more 
likely  that  it  was  near  Babylon,  as  Berossus  states 
that  Nabonnedus  (Belshazzar)  fled  thither,  on  the 
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capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  (Joseph,  c Apion.  L 
20 ; Euseb.  Praep.  Drang.  ix.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Barsita  {Bdpcna)  o£  Ptolemy  (v.  20. 

§ 6,  viiL  20.  § 28)  represents  the  same  place.  Strabo 
( L c.)  states  that  Boraippa  was  sacred  to  Apollo  aod 
Diana;  and  that  it  abounded  in  a species  of  tat 
(rMrrfpu),  which,  when  salted,  was  used  for  food. 

He  mentions  also  a sect  of  Chaldaean  astronomer. 
who  were  called  Borsipponi,  probably  because  they 
resided  in  that  town.  According  to  Justin  (xil  13) 
Alexander,  on  his  return  from  India,  when  warned 
by  the  Magi  not  to  enter  Babylon,  retired  to  Ike- 
sippa,  then  a deserted  place. 

It  has  been  suspected  in  modem  days  that  tbe 
ancient  Boraippa  is  represented  by  the  celebrated 
mound  of  the  Birt-i-Nimrud,  and  Mr  Rich  {Mem. 
on  Babylon , p.  73)  remarks  that  the  word  Bin  baa 
no  meaning  in  Arabic  (the  common  language  cf  the 
country),  while  these  ruins  are  called  by  the  uatives 
Roursa,  which  resembles  the  Boraippa  of  Strata 
(ibid.  p.  79).  He  adds,  that  the  Chaldee  word, 
I/orsip,  from  which  the  Greeks  took  their  name. 
according  to  the  Talmud,  the  name  of  a place  ia 
Babel,  near  the  Tower.  (Rich,  /.  c.)  On  the  black 
obelisk  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrod,  Col.  Baw- 
linaon  reads  the  name  Borsippa,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  cities  of  Shinar,  remarking  that 
in  bis  opinion  this  name  is  undoubted;  as  it  occun 
in  every  notice  of  Babylon,  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  latest,  being  written  indifferently,  Bartsebah, 
B&rtseleh,  or  Bartaira.  (As.  Joum.  xii.  pt.  2,  pp. 
436-7.)  [V.] 

BOBYSTHENKS  (Bofvotimi),  BOBl- 
ST11ENES  (Laser,  ap.  Gruter.  pp.  297,  453),  after- 
wards DAXAPR1S  ( Adeanpis  : Dnieper , Dn^epr, 
or  Dnepr),  the  chief  river  of  Scythia,  according  to 
the  early  writers,  or,  according  to  the  later  nomen- 
clature, of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  and,  next  to  the  Istcr 
(Danube),  the  largest  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Euxine,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  from  a very  early 
period,  probably  about  the  middle  of  tbe  aeventh 
century  u.  c.  (Eudoc.  p.  294;  Tzclz.  ad  Ha.  pp 
24,  25,  Gaisf. ; Hermann,  Opusc.  vol.  ii.  J4-  300; 
Ukert,  Geogr.  &c.  voLiii.  pt.  iL  p.  17.)  By  means 
of  tbe  constant  intercourse  kept  up  with  the  Greek 
colonies  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  thrcngh 
the  narratives  of  travellers,  it  was  more  familiar  to 
the  Greeks  than  even  the  later  itself;  and  Aristotle 
reproaches  the  Athenians  for  spending  whole  day*  io 
the  market  place,  listening  to  the  wonderful  stories 
of  voyagers  who  had  returned  from  the  Pbasis  and 
the  Borysthenes  {ap.  Ath.  i.  p.  6 ; comp.  Ukert,  pp. 
36,  449).  Herodotus,  who  had  himself  seen  it,  and 
who  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
river  of  the  earth  (iv.  17,  18,  f>3)  after  the  Nik, 
describes  it  as  falling  into  the  Pontus  {Black  See) 
in  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Scythia ; and,  as  known 
as  far  up  as  the  district  called  Gerkh  uh,  forty  day* 
sail  from  its  mouth  (iv.  53:  respecting  the  diflkufty 
which  some  have  found  in  the  number,  6ee  Baehr* 
note;  but  it  should  be  observed  that,  as  the 
object  of  Herodotus  is  not  to  describe  how  far  it  wa* 
navigable,  hut  how  far  it  was  known,  he  might  be 
supposed  to  use  the  word  »A 60s  in  a loose  sense,  only, 
in  c.  71,  he  distinctly  says  that  the  river  is  nari~ 
gable,  wpo<nr\on6s,  as  far  as  the  Gerrhi).  Above 
this  its  course  was  unknown;  but  below  Gerrhu*  it 
flowed  from  N.  to  S.  through  a country  which  «*» 
supposed  to  be  desert,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  Scy- 
thians, who  dwelt  along  its  lower  course  through  a 
distance  of  ten  (or  eleven)  day*’  sail  from  its  mouth. 
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Near  the  va  its  waters  mingled  with  those  of  the 
Hyp  axis  ( Bong\  that  is,  as  the  historian  properly 
explains,  the  two  rivers  fell  into  a small  lake 
(#Aos),  a term  fairly  applicable  to  the  land-locked 
gulf  still  called  the  Lake  of  Dnieprovtkoi,  just  as 
the  Sea  of  Aeov  also  was  called  a lake.  The  headland 
between  the  two  rivers  was  called  the  Promontory  of 
Hippolafi*  (*lrw6\sm  &*prj),  and  upon  it  stood  the 
temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  beyond  the 
temple,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyponis,  the  celebrated 
Greek  colony  of  the  Rory  st  hen  eitae  [Olbia]. 
Though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Nile  for  the 
benefits  it  conferred  on  the  people  living  on  its  shores, 
Herodotus  regarded  the  Borysthenes  as  surpassing, 
in  these  respects,  all  other  rivers ; for  the  pastures  on 
its  banks  were  most  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the  cul- 
tivated land  roast  fertile;  its  fish  were  most  abundant 
and  excellent;  it  was  most  sweet  to  drink,  and  its 
stream  was  clear,  while  the  neighbouring  rivers  were 
turbid;  and  at  its  mouth  there  were  large  salting- 
pits,  and  plenty  of  great  fish  for  salting.  (Comp. 
Srymn.  Fr.  66,  foil.,  ed.  Hudson,  840,  foil.,  ed.  Mei- 
neke;  I>io  Chrysost.  Or.  xxxL  p.  75;  Enstath.  ad 
Dum.  Perieg.  311;  Plin.  ix.  15.  s.  17.)  The  only 
tributary  which  Herodotus  mentions  is  the  Panti- 
c apes,  falling  into  the  Borysthenes  on  its  eastern 
side  (iv.  54).  He  considered  the  Gerrhns  os  a 
branch  thrown  off  by  the  Borysthenes  (iv.  56;  Ger- 
RHt*s).  The  account  of  Herodotus  is,  as  usual, 
closely  followed  by  Mela  (ii.  1.  § 6). 

As  to  the  source*  of  the  river,  Herodotus  declares 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  Greek  knew  where  they 
were;  and  that  the  Nile  and  the  Borysthenes  were 
the  only  rivers  whose  sources  were  unknown;  and  the 
sources  were  still  unknown  to  Strabo  (iL  p.  107,  vii. 
p.  289).  Pliny  says  that  it  takes  its  rise  among  the 
Xeuri  (iv.  12.  a.  26;  comp.  Solin.  15;  Mart.  Cap. 
vi.;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 40).  Ptolemy  (Hi.  5. 
§ 1 6)  assigns  to  the  river  two  sources ; the  northern- 
most being  SW.  of  M.  Budinus,  in  52°  long,  and  53° 
1st.,  by  which  he  evidently  means  that  which  is  still 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  river,  and  which  lies 
among  the  swamps  of  the  A Ians k hills  N.  of  Smo- 
lensk : the  other  branch  flows  from  the  lake  Ama- 
docas,  which  he  places  in  53°  30*  long.,  and  50°  20' 
1m t.  Some  geographers  suppose  that  this  branch 
was  the  Beresina , which,  being  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  principal  stream,  gave  its  name  to  the 
whole  river,  in  the  Hellenized  form  Bo#>wt0#Vtjj  ; bnt 
this  view  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  relative 
positions  as  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  unless  there  be  an 
error  in  the  numbers. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  river  was 
navigable  for  40  days’  sail  from  its  mouth,  is  re- 
peated by  Scymnua  of  Chios  and  other  late  writers 
(Seymn.  Fr.  70,  ed.  Hudson,  843,  ed.  Meineke; 
Anon.  Peripl.  Pont.  p.  8);  but  Strabo  makes  its 
navigable  course  only  600  stadia,  or  60  geographical 
miles  (vii.  p.  306).  The  discrepancy  may  be  par- 
tially removed  by  supposing  the  former  statement  to 
refer  to  the  whole  navigation  of  the  river,  which  ex- 
tends from  Smolensk  to  the  mouth,  with  an  inter- 
ruption caused  by  a series  of  thirteen  cataracts  near 
Kidack , below  Kieff ; and  the  latter  to  the  unin- 
terrupted navigation  below  these  cataracts ; but  still 
the  difficulty  remains,  that  the  space  last  mentioned 
is  260  mile*  kog;  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  He- 
rodotus was  acquainted  with  the  river  above  the 
cataract*. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  is  placed  by  Strabo  at  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  Eaxine,  on  the  same  meridian 
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with  Byzantium,  at  a distance  of  3800  stadia  from 
that  city,  and  5000  stadia  from  the  Hellespont:  op- 
posite to  the  mouth  ia  an  island  with  a harbour  (Strab. 
i.  p.  63,  ii.  pp.  71,  107,  125,  vii.  289,  306).  Pliny 
gives  120  M.  P.  as  the  distance  between  its  mouth 
and  that  of  the  Tyras  (Dniester),  and  mentions  the 
lake  into  which  it  falls  (iv.  12.  a.  26;  see  above). 
Ptolemy  places  its  mouths,  in  the  plural,  in  57°  30' 
long,  anti  48°  30'  lat.  (iu.  5.  § 6).  He  also  gives  a 
list  of  the  towns  on  its  banks  (§  28).  Dionysius 
Periegetes  (311)  states  that  the  river  falls  into  the 
Enxine  in  front  of  the  promontory  of  Criu-Metopon, 
and  (542)  that  the  island  of  Leuce  lay  opposite  to 
its  month.  [Leuce.] 

In  addition  to  the  statements  of  Herodotus  re- 
specting the  virtues  of  the  river,  the  later  writer* 
tell  us  that  its  banks  were  well  wooded  (Dio  Chry- 
sost i.c.;  Amm.  Marc.  1.  c.);  and  that  it  was 
remarkable  for  tho  blue  colour  which  it  assumed  in 
the  summer,  and  for  the  lightness  of  its  water, 
which  floated  on  the  top  of  the  water  of  the  Hypanis, 
except  when  the  wind  was  S.,  and  then  ths  Hypanis 
was  uppermost  (Ath.  ii.  p.  42;  Aristot.  J’robl. 
xxiii.  9;  Plin.  xxxi.  5.  8.31.) 

The  later  writers  call  it  by  the  name  of  Danapris, 
and  sometimes  confound  it  with  the  Ister  (Anon. 
Per.  Pont.  Knx.  pp.  148,  150,  151,  166;  Gronor. 
pp.  7,  8,  9,  16,  Hudson):  indeed  they  make  a con- 
fusion among  all  the  rivers  from  tho  Danube  to  the 
TanaTs,  which  proves  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Eaxine  was  inferior  to  that  pos- 
sessed in  the  classical  period.  (Ukcrt,  Geogr.  vol. 
Hi.  p.  191.)  A few  minor  particulars  may  be  found 
in  the  following  writers  (Marcian.  Herac.  p.  55; 
Priscian.  Perieg.  304,  558;  Avien.  DescripL  Orb. 
721).  Respecting  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  people  Korysthpneitae,  see  Olbia.  [P.  S.] 

BOSARA  ( Bdxrapa ),  a town  of  the  Sachalitae 
(Ptol.  vi.  7),  at  the  south-east  of  Arabia,  near  the 
Didymi  Montes.  [See  Rasa.]  Forster  finds  it  in 
Masora,  a little  to  the  south  of  Ras-el-Had.  (/IroAia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 82.)  [G.  W.] 

BOSPORUS  CIMMEUIUS  (Bttnropot  Kw*«- 
ptoi,  Herod,  iv.  12, 100;  Kimitpinis,  Strab.;  Polyb.; 
Strait  of  Yeni  Kale),  the  narrow  passage  connecting 
the  I’alus  Mneotis  with  the  Euxine.  'The  Cimme- 
rians, to  whom  it  owes  its  name  (Strab.  vii.  p.  309, 
xi.  p.  494),  are  described  in  the  Odyssey  (xi.  14)  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  ocean-stream,  immersed  in  dark- 
ness. and  unblest  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  This 
people,  belonging  partly  to  legend,  and  partly  to  Jm- 
tory,  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  tbs 
Tanric  Chersonese  ( Crimea'),  and  of  tho  territory 
between  that  peninsula  and  the  river  Tyras  (Dnies- 
ter), when  the  Greeks  settled  on  these  coasts  in  th» 
7th  century  b.  c.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  in. 
p.  313.) 

The  length  of  the  strait  was  estimated  at  60 
stadia  (Polyb.  iv.  39),  and  its  breadth  varied  from 
30  (Polyb.  L c.)  to  70  stadia.  (Strab.  p.  310.) 
An  inscription  discovered  on  a marble  column  states 
“ that  in  the  year  1068,  Prince  Gleb  measured  the 
sea  on  the  ice,  and  that  the  distance  from  Tmutara- 
can(  Taman ) to  Kcrtsch  was  9.384  fathoms.  (Jones, 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  greater  part  of  the 
channel  is  lined  with  sand-hanks,  and  is  shallow,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Polybius,  and  as  it  may  always 
be  expected  to  remain,  from  the  crookedness  of  the 
passage,  which  prevent*  the  fair  rush  of  the  stream 
from  the  N.,  and  favours  the  accumulation  of  de- 
posit. But  the  soundings  deepen  as  the  passage 
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opens  into  the  Eoxine.  (Joy m.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i 
p.  106.) 

Panticapaeum  or  Bosporus,  the  metropolis,  a Mi- 
lesian colony,  was  situated  on  the  W.  edge  of  the 
strait,  where  the  breadth  of  the  channel  was  about 
8 miles.  (Strab.  p.  309.)  [Panticapaeum.] 
From  Panticapaeom  the  territory  extended,  on  a low 
level  line  of  coast  well  known  to  the  Athenian  mer- 
chants, for  a distance  of  530  stadia  (Strab.  1.  c.),  or 
700  stadia  (Arrian,  PeripL  Mar.  Eux.)  to  Theo- 
dosia. also  a Milesian  colony.  [Theodosia.] 
The  difference  of  distance  may  be  accounted  ft*  by 
the  lower  estimate  being  probably  inland  distance; 
the  other,  the  winding  circuit  of  the  coast.  Between 
these  two  ports  lay  the  following  towns  from  N.  to 
S.:  Dia  (Plin.  iv.  24;  Stcph.  B.  places  it  on  the 
Phasis  s.  v.  Tyrectata  t of  Ptolemy,  iii.  6);  Nym- 
phaeum  ( N vn<paiav.  Ptol.  I-  C.;  Strab.  p.  309;  Plin. 
Lc.;  Anon.  Peripl.  Mar.  Eux.),  of  which  there  are 
ruins  (Jones,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  214)  ; AcRA(*A*pa, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  494 ; Anon.  PeripL ; Plin.  L c. ; Hiero- 
cles) ; Cytaea  or  Cytak  (Kirnua,  Steph.;  KuTOi, 
Anon.  PeripL ; Plin.  L c.);  Cazeca  (Kd^oxa, 
Arrian,  PeripL),  280  stadia  from  Theodosia.  To 
the  N.  of  Panticapaeum  lay,  at  a distance  of  20 
stadia  (Strab.  p.  310),  Myrmecium  (M oppipcioy, 
Strab.  Lc.,  p.  494 ; Mel.  ii.  1.  § 3;  Plin.  1.  c.),  and,  at 
double  that  distance,  P.vkthf.nium  (TlapOinov, 
Strab.  1.  c.).  Besi<ies  the  territory  already  de- 
scribed, the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  had  possessions 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait.  Their  cities  com- 
mencing with  the  X.  are  Cimmekic tm  (Ki^tpt- 
kSv,  Strab.  p.  494),  formerly  called  Cerbkrion 
(Plin.  vi.  6:  Temruk  t)\  Patraeus  (riarpatvs, 
Strab.  1.  c.);  Ckpi  Milesiorum  (Kipror,  Kiproi, 
Strab.  l.c.;  Anon.  PeripL;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  19.  §5: 
Sienna),  where  was  the  monument  of  the  Queen 
Comosanja;  and  Phanagoria  ( Tmutarakan  or 
Taman).  [Phanagoria.] 

The  political  limits  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
varied  considerably.  In  its  palmiest  days  the  terri- 
tory extended  as  far  N.  as  the  Tanais  (Strab.  p. 
495),  while  to  the  W.  it  was  bounded  an  the  inland 
side  by  the  mountains  of  Theodosia.  This  fertile 
but  narrow  region  was  the  granary  of  Greece,  espe- 
cially of  Athens,  which  drew  annually  from  it  a 
supply  of  400,000  medimni  of  corn. 

Panticapaeum  was  the  capital  of  a Greek  kingdom 
which  existed  fur  several  centuries.  The  succession 
of  its  kings,  extending  for  several  centuries  before 
and  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  would  bo  very  obscure 
were  it  not  for  certain  passages  in  Strabo,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Lucian,  Polyaenus,  and  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogencta,  with  the  coins  and  inscriptions  found 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  enumerate 
the  series  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus,  as  full  in- 
formation is  under  most  of  the  heads  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Biography.  The  list  lias  been  drawn 
up  mainly  from  the  article  in  Ersch  and  Grubers 
Encyclopedic,  compared  with  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p. 
306,  and  Clinton,  Fasti  UelL  vol.  ii.  App.  13 ; see 
also  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  des  Inter.  voL  vi.  p.  549; 
Raoul  Rochette,  Antiquites  Grecques  du  Bosphore 
Cimmerien. 

First  Dynasty. 

B.C. 

Archaeanactidae  - - 502—480. 

Spartacus  (an  coins  Spartocus)  - 480—438. 
Seleucus  - 431 — 427. 


* * * An  Interval  of  20  Years. 

E.C. 

Satyrus  - 407 — 393. 

Leucon  - 393 — 353. 

Spartacus  II.  - - - 353 — 348. 

Parysades  ...  348 — 310. 
Satyrus  II.  - - 340. 

Prytanis  - 310 — 309. 

Kamel  us  ...  309 — 304. 
Spartacus  III.  - 304 — 284. 

Here  the  copies  of  Diodorus  desert  us.  The  following 
names  have  been  made  out  from  Lucian  and  Polyae- 
nus in  the  interval  between  Spartacus  III.  and 
Mithridates,  to  whom  the  last  Parysades  surren- 
dered his  kingdom. 

Leu  canor,  treacherously  murdered.  (Lucian, 
Toxar.  50.) 

Eubiotus,  bastanl  brother  of  Leucanor.  (Lucian, 
Toxar.  51.) 

Satyrus  III.  (Polyaenus,  viii.  55.) 

Gorgippus.  (Polyaenus,  Le.) 

Spartuius  IV. 

Parysades  II.,  who  gave  up  the  crown  to  Mithri- 
dates. 

Mithridates  VL,  king  of  Pontus. 

Mac-hares,  regent  of  the  Bosporus  under  his 
father  for  14  years. 

B.C. 

P ha  maces  II.  - - 63—48. 

Asander  - ...  4$ — 14. 

Scribonius,  usurper  - - 14 — 13. 

Polemon  I.  13 — 12. 

Pyt  hod  oris  - . - — — 

Rhescuporis  I.,  and  his  brother  Cotys. 

Saurornates  I.,  his  wife  Gepoepiris,  eon  tern,  with 
Tiberius. 

A.D. 

Polemon  II.  . - 38—42. 

Mithridates  II.  - - - 4*2—49. 

Cotys  - 49 — 83. 

Rhescnporis,  contem.  with  Domitian. 

Saurornates  II.,  contem.  with  Trajan. 

Cotys  II.,  died  a.  d.  132. 

Rhacmetalccs  ...  133 — 1 64. 

Eupator  ...  164 

Saurornates  III. 

Rhescuporis  III. 

Cotys  III.,  contem.  with  Caracal  La  and  Severn*. 

A.D. 

Ininthcmerus  ...  235 — 239. 
Rhescuporis  IV.  - - 235—269. 

Saurornates  IV.  (V.)  - - 276. 

Teiranes  reigned  2 or  3 years. 

Thotborse8  reigned  25  years,  cotem.  with  Dio- 
cletian. 

Saurornates  V.  (VI.)  - - 302 — 305. 

[Rhadameadis  or  Rhadampeis]  -311 — 319. 
Saurornates  VI.  (VIL)  - - 306 — 320. 

Rhescuporis  V.  - - - 320 — 344. 

Saurornates  VII.  (VUL) 

[E.  B.  J.l 

BOSPORUS  THRA'CIUS  (B 6mpos 
Eth.  Boavipios,  Boowopla,  Bocnroptarbt,  Bocnrtyw- 
r6s,  Steph.  B. : Adj.  Boeporanus,  Bosporeus,  Bcepori- 
cus,  Bosporius),  the  strait  which  unites  the  waters 
of  the  Eoxine  and  the  Propontis. 

I.  The  Name.  — According  to  legend,  it  was  here 
that  tho  cow  Io  made  her  passage  from  one  continent 
to  the  other,  and  hence  tho  name,  celebrated  alike  in 
the  fables  and  the  history  of  antiquity.  (Apoilod. 
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BOSPORUS  TipiACIUS. 

ii.  1.  § 2.)  Before  this  it  had  been  called  n 6pos 
0pdx«or.  (A  polled.  L c.)  Afterwards  the  natives 
cave  it  the  name  of  Mmtiov  E&nropor.  (Dionys.  ap. 
Strab.  xii.  p.  566.)  Finally  the  epithet  Spasms 
came  into  use.  (Strab.  L e .;  Herod,  iv.  83;  Eustath. 
ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  140.)  Sometimes  rb  or6pa  tou 
n 6mou.  (Xenoph.;  Strab.;  Polyb.)  So  also  the 
Latin  writers  Os  Ponticum  (Tac.  Atm.  ii.  54),  Os 
Ponti  (Cic.  Verr.  it  4,  58),  and  Ostium  Ponti  (Cic. 
Tusc.  L 20).  Pomponios  Mela  (L  19.  | 5)  calls  it 
*"  canal  is,"  and  divides  it  into  the  stnut  “ fauces  ” 
and  the  mouth  “ os.”  Its  modern  name  is  the 
Channel  of  Constantinople,  in  Turkish  Boykos. 

II.  Physical  Features.  — The  origin  of  the  Thra- 
cian Bosporus  has  attracted  attention  from  the 
earliest  times ; among  the  ancients  the  commonly 
received  opinion  was,  that  the  Euxine  had  been 
originally  separated  from  the  Mediterranean,  azul 
that  this  channel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hellespont, 
had  been  made  by  some  violent  effort  of  nature,  or 
by  the  so-called  deluge  of  Deucalion.  (Diod.  v.  47 ; 
Plin.  vL  1 ; comp.  Arist.  Meteorolog.  i.  14,  24.) 
The  geological  appearances,  which  imply  volcanic 
action,  confirm  this  current  tradition.  Clarke  ( Tra- 
vels, vol.  ii)  and  Androesy  ( Voyage  a T Embouchure 
de  la  Mer  Noire,  on  Essai  sur  le  Bosphore)  have 
noticed  the  igneous  character  of  the  rocks  on  either 
aide  of  the  channel.  Strickland  (Geol.  Trans. 
2nd  series,  vol.  r.  p.  386),  in  his  paper  on  the  geo- 
of  this  district,  states  that  these  pyrogen  ous 
rocks,  consisting  of  trachyte  and  trachytic  conglome- 
rate. protrude  through  beds  of  slate  and  limestone, 
which,  from  the  fossils  they  contain,  be  assigns  to 
the  Silurian  system.  The  prevailing  colour  of  these 
rocks  is  greenish,  owing  to  the  presence  of  copper, 
which  gave  the  name  of  Cyaneae  to  the  weather- 
beaten rocks  of  the  Symplegades.  (Danbeny,  Vol- 
canos, p.  335.)  This  channel  forms,  in  its  windings, 
a chain  of  seven  lakes.  According  to  the  law  of  all 
estuaries,  these  seven  windings  are  indicated  by  seven 
promontories,  forming  as  many  corresponding  bays 
on  the  opposite  coast ; the  projections  on  the  one 
ah* jns  being  similar  to  the  indentations  on  the  other. 
Seven  currents,  in  different  directions,  follow  the 
windings  of  the  coast.  Each  lias  a counter  current, 
and  the  water,  driven  with  violence  into  the  separate 
bays,  flows  upward  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the 
other  half  of  the  channel.  This  phenomenon  has 
been  noticed  by  Polybius  (iv.  43) ; be  describes  “ the 
current  as  first  striking  against  the  promontory  of 
Hertnaeuni.  From  thence  it  is  deflected  and  forced 
ajgainat  the  opposite  side  of  Asia,  and  thence  in  like 
manner  back  again  to  that  of  Europe,  at  the  Hes- 
tiwean  promontory,  and  from  thence  to  Bous,  and 
finally  to  the  point  of  fiyzantinm.  At  this  point,  a 
small  part  of  the  stream  enters  the  Horn  or  Port, 
while  the  rest  or  greater  part  flows  away  towards 
Chakedtm."  Rennel  {Comp.  Geog.  voL  ii.  p.  404), 
in  his  discussion  upon  the  harbour  current  of  Con 
stantinople,  remarks  that  it  is  probable  Polybius  was 
not  altogether  accurate  in  his  description  of  the  in- 
dented motions  of  the  stream,  or  where  he  says  that 
<hw»  outer  current  flows  toward  Chalcedon.  The 
stream  in  a crooked  paa-age  is  not  (as  Polybius 
supposes)  bandied  about  from  one  point  to  another, 
but  is  rather  thrown  off  from  one  bay  to  the  bay  on 
the  opposite  side,  by  the  agency  of  the  intermediate 
point. 

Herodotus  (iv.  85)  makes  the  length  of  the  Bos- 
porus to  be  120  stadia,  but  does  not  state  where  it 
Ugms  or  Polybius  (iv.  39)  assigns  to  it  the 
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same  length;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
computation,  the  measurement  being  made  from  the 
New  Castles  to  as  far  as  the  town  of  Chalcedon. 
(Milman’s  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  5 ; comp.  Menippns, 
ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  XuA nribwv.)  The  real  length 
appears  to  be  about  17  miles.  The  breadth  is  va- 
riously estimated  by  different  writers.  Strabo  (ii. 
p.  125;  comp.  vii.  p.  319)  seems  to  say  the  narrow- 
est part  is  4 stadia  broad,  and  Herodotus  (/.  c ) 
makes  the  width  the  same  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Euxine.  But  Polybius  (iv.  43)  says  the  narrowest 
part  is  about  the  Hermaean  promontory,  somewhere 
midway  between  the  two  extremities,  and  computes 
the  breadth  at  not  leas  than  5 stadia.  Pliny  (iv. 
24)  says  that  at  the  spot  where  Daroius  joined  the 
bridge  the  distance  was  500  paces.  Cbesney  (Pi- 
ped- Eupkrat.  voL  i.  p.  326)  makes  out  the  width 
at  the  narrowest  point,  between  Rumili-HwSr  and 
Anadoli-Uisar , to  be  about  600  yards.  Further 
onwards  the  channel  varies  in  breadth,  from  600  or 
700  yanls  to  about  1000  yards,  and  at  the  gate  of 
the  Seraglio  it  extends  as  far  as  1640  yards.  The 
two  great  continents,  though  so  slightly  removed 
from  one  another,  are  not,  it  seems,  as  Pliny  (vi.  1 ) 
states,  quite  within  the  range  of  the  human  voice, 
nor  can  the  singing  of  the  birds  on  one  coast,  nor 
the  barking  bf  dogs  on  the  other,  be  heard.  With 
regard  to  the  well-known  theory  of  Polybius  as  to 
the  choking  up  of  the  Black  Sea  (Euxeinus),  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  soundings  which  have  been 
made  in  this  strait  show  a great  depth  of  water. 
(Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  107.) 

III.  History  and  Antiquities.  — The  pressing  for  • 
ward  by  the  Hellenic  race  towards  the  east  about 
twelve  centuries  before  our  aera,  when  regarded  as 
an  historical  event,  is  called  the  Expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis.  According  to  Humboldt 
( Cosmos , vol.  ii.  p.  140,  Eng.  trans.),  the  actual 
reality,  which  in  this  narration  is  clothed  in  a my- 
thical garb,  or  mingled  with  ideal  features  to  which 
the  minds  of  the  narrators  gave  birth,  was  the  ful- 
filment of  a national  desire  to  open  the  inhospitable 
Euxine.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  names  of 
many  of  the  places  of  the  two  opposite  coasts  bear 
evidence  to  their  supposed  connection  with  this  period 
of  Grecian  adventure,  while  the  crowd  of  temples  ami 
votive  altars  which  were  scattered  in  such  lavish 
profusion  upon  the  richly  wooded  banks  of  the  strait 
displayed  tbe  enterprise  or  the  fears  of  tbe  later 
mariners  who  ventured  on  the  traces  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. The  Bosporus  has  been  minutely  described 
by  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  the  author  of  an  hsd- 
wAovi  Bo<rw6povJ  about  a.  D.  190  (Hudson,  Geog. 
Minor , vol.  iii.),  and  by  P.  Gyllius,  a French  tra- 
veller of  the  16th  century  (Gronovii  Thesaurus, 
vol.  vi.  p.  3086),  Tournefort  ( Voyage  au  Iterant, 
Lett  re  xv.),  and  Von  Hammer  ( Constantinopcl  und 
die  Bosporus). 

A.  The  European  Coast. 

1.  Aiakteiojc  ( Funduklu ),  an  altar  erected  to 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  and  the  temple  of  Ptolemaeus 
Philadelphia,  to  whom  the  Byzantines  paid  divine 
honours.  ( Dionys.  JJ.) 

2.  Petra  Thkrmastis  ( BeschUctasche  or  Cradle 
Stone),  a rock  distinguished  for  its  form ; the  road- 
stead near  this  rock  was  formerly  called  pKKTP.com- 
CON,  or  Anchorage  of  the  Fifty-oared  Ships.  Not 
far  from  this  was  the  Jasonium,  called  by  the  later 
Greeks  Diplokiox,  or  double  column,  and  the  laurel 
grove.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Ad <pK7j.) 
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3.  Archias  (Ortakox). 

4.  Anaplus  ( A' urutschesme)  or  VlCUB  Mi- 
CHARLict’8,  from  tbe  celebrated  church  to  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  which  Constantine  the  Great  erected 
(Sozomen,  H.  E.  ii.  3),  and  Justinian  renewed  with 
so  much  magnificence.  (Procop.  Aedif.  i.  8.)  In 
the  5th  century  this  place  was  remarkable  for  the 
Stylites  or  Pillar  Saints.  (Cedrenus,  p.  340.) 

5.  Hkstiak  (Arnaudkoi),  the  point  of  the  rocky 
promontory  which  here  shuts  in  the  Bosporus  within 
it>  narrowest  breadth,  and  therefore  produces  the 
greatest  current  in  the  channel  (ue ya  pevpa,  Polyb. 
/.  c.).  Here  stood  the  church  of  S.  Theodora,  in 
which,  under  Alexius,  the  son  of  Manuel  Comnenua, 
the  conspiracy  against  the  Protosebast  was  com- 
menced. (I.e  Beau.  Bas  Empire,  vo|.  *vi.  p.  314.) 

6.  Ciiki.ak  (Bebek),  a hay  on  which  was  a temple 
to  Arremi*  Dictynna. 

7.  Promojjtohium  HERMAEUM(Aiimi7i-i7i*dr). 
the  promontory  at  the  foot  of  which  Mandrocles  built 
the  uridge  of  Darrins,  though  its  site  most  not  be 
loiked  for  in  a straight  line  between  Uiimili-J/isdr 
and  A nadfdi ■ //ladr,  but  a little  higher  up.  where 
the  se.t  is  more  tranquil.  On  tbi*  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  were  the  old  castle*  which,  under  the  Greek 
empire,  were  Used  as  slate  prisons,  under  the  tre- 
mendous name  of  Letlie,  or  towers  of  oblivion  (Gibbon, 
vnl.  til.  p 6),  and  were  destroyed  and  strengthened 
by  M diammrd  II.  before  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 

8.  Portub  MulikROM  ( Bahaliman , Plin.  iv.  12; 
comp.  Steph.  B t.  r.  rWcuaoadAii). 

9.  Sims  LasTIIKNES  or  I.kostiif.xks  (S tenia, 
Steph*  B.  1.  c.).  The  reading  in  Pliny  (/.  e.)  should 
be  I .Athene*,  instead  of  Casthenes,  called  by  the 
later  Byzantine*  Sostlienes  (Niceph.  p.  35:  comp. 
F pi  gram  by  Leont.  Schol.  Anthol.  Planud.  284).  the 
fairest,  largest,  and  most  remarkable  harbour  of  the 
whole  B>*sporus. 

10.  Cautes  Bacciiiae  ( Jenikoi ),  so  called  be- 
cause the  currents,  dancing  like  Bacchanals,  beat 
against  the  shore. 

11.  Pharmacia  ( Therapia ),  derived  its  name 
from  the  poison  which  Medea  threw  upon  the  coast. 
The  euphemism  of  later  ages  has  converted  the 
poison  into  health. 

12.  Ci«avks  Ponti  ( Kefclikoi ),  the  key  of  the 
Euxine,  as  here  the  first  view  of  the  open  sea  is  ob- 
tained. 

13.  Sinus  Profundus  (Bo&vkoAsos  • Bujuk- 

derch). 

14.  Simas  (Mesaibuonu). 

1 5.  Sci.etrinas  (Sarigaxd). 

16.  Serapeion  ( Rumili-kaudk , Polyb.  ir.  39). 
Strabo  (vii.  p 319)  calls  it  the  temple  of  the  By- 
zantines, and  the  one  on  the  opposite  shore  the  temple 
of  the  Chalcedonians.  The  Genoese  castles,  which 
defended  the  Strait  and  levied  the  toll  of  the  Bospo- 
rus in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  situ- 
ated on  the  summits  of  two  opposite  hills. 

17.  Gypopous  ( Karibdsche ),  the  mass  of  rock 
which  closes  the  harbour  of  Bujukliman  (Portub 
Epiiesiokum). 

18.  Cyaneae  Insulae  (KvaWai,  Herod,  iv.  85, 
89;  Diod.  ▼.  47,  xL  3;  Strab.  i.  p.  21  ; Dem.  de 
Eafs.  Leg.  p.  429 ; 'lun’KX-fjyvZer,  Eurip.  Med.  2, 
1263;  Jphig.  in  Taur.  241;  Apollod.  i.  9.  § 22; 
IlAa7*Tcd,  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  860,  939 ; comp.  Plin. 
▼i.  12),  the  islands  which  lie  off  the  mouth  of  the 
channel.  Strabo  (p.  319)  correctly  describes  their 
number  and  situation ; he  calls  them  “ two  little 
isles,  one  upon  the  European,  and  the  other  on  the  ! 
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Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  separated  from  each  other 
by  20  stadia."  The  more  ancient  accounts,  repre- 
senting them  as  sometimes  separated,  and  at  ether 
times  joined  together,  were  explained  by  Toumefurt. 
who  observed  that  each  of  them  consists  of  one 
craggy  island,  but  that  wheu  the  sea  is  disturbed  the 
water  covers  the  lower  parts,  so  as  to  make  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  either  resemble  insular  rocks.  They 
are,  in  fact,  each  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a kind  of 
isthmus,  and  appear  as  islands  when  tliis  is  inun- 
dated, which  always  happens  in  stormy  weather. 
Upon  the  one  on  the  European  side  are  the  remains 
of  the  altar  dedicated  by  the  Romans  to  Apollo. 
(Clarke,  Travels , voL  ii.  p.  431.) 

B.  The  Asiatic  Coast. 

1.  Ancyraeum  I’rom.  (Jum-burun). 

2.  Couaci  cm  Prom.  ( Fil-burwt ). 

3.  Paxtkichion  or  Mancipium. 

4.  Estiak  (Plin.  v.  43). 

5.  Hif.ron  ( A nadoli-kaiodk),  the  “ sacred  open- 
ing ” at  which  Jason  is  taid  to  have  offered  sacrifice 
to  the  twelve  gods.  (Polyb.  iv.  43.)  Here  was  the 
temple  of  Zens  Urius  (Arrian,  PeripL  ad  fin.),  or 
temple  of  tlie  Chalcedonians.  (Strab.  p.  319.)  It 
ha*  been  supposed  that  it  was  from  this  temple  that 
Dora  us  surveyed  the  Euxine.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  But 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  Herodotus's  statement 
with  the  common  notion  of  the  situation  of  tbe 
temple,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  took  place  some- 
where at  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  as,  from  its  pe- 
culiar sanctity,  the  whole  district  went  under  this 
general  title.  This  spit,  as  the  place  for  levying 
duties  on  the  vessel.*  sailing  in  and  out  of  the  Euxine, 
was  wrested  from  the  Byzantines  by  Prasias,  who 
carried  away  alt  the  materials.  On  making  peace, 
he  was  obliged  to  restore  them.  (Polyb.  iv.  50 — 52.) 
Near  this  place,  on  a part  of  the  shore  which  Pro- 
copius (Aedif  i.  9)  calls  Mochadium,  Justinian 
dedicated  a church  to  the  archangel  Michael;  the 
guardianship  of  the  strait  being  consigned  to  the 
leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

6.  Aroyroxium  Prom.,  with  a Nosncomium  or 
hospital  built  by  Justinian.  (Procop  Lc.) 

7.  The  Couch  (*Afnj)  of  Hekaci.es  (JuscJta 
Tngh ),  or  mountain  of  Joshua,  because,  according  to 
Moslem  belief,  Joshua  is  buried  here. — Giants 
Mountain. 

8.  Sinus  Amtcus  ( Beghos ),  with  the  spot  named 
Adupvg  Maivopbnj,  from  the  laurel  which  caused 
insanity  in  those  that  wore  the  branches.  Situated 
80  stadia  from  Byzantium,  and  40  from  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Urius  (Arrian,  PeripL),  formerly  famous  foe 
the  sword-fish,  which  have  now  disappeared  from 
the  Bosporus. 

9.  Nicopolis  (Plin.  v.  43 ; comp  Steph.  B.  s.  r.). 

10.  Echaea  irtplppooy,  or  “ stream-girt " (Aon- 
dili). 

11.  Protos  and  Deuteros  Discus  (’Poifoftrai 
’Aitpai : Kulle-bagdschessi),  or  bluffs  against  which 
the  waters  beat.  At  this  part  of  the  coast,  called 
by  Procopins  (Aedif.  i.  8)  Bpdx°‘»  or,  *n  earlier 
times,  Up6o\&ot,  from  its  jutting  out,  Justinian 
built  the  church  to  the  archangel  Michael  which 
faced  the  one  on  the  European  coast. 

12.  Chrysopolis.  [Chrysopous.]  [E.B.J.] 

BOSTRA  (tA  Bdarpa.  rj  B oerpa:  O.T.  BoZRAH, 

properly  Botzrah  ; LXX.  BocrSp : Eth.  BooTpijvdj, 
Bo<rrpa«M,  Steph.  B. ; Busrah,  Boszrak , Botsra , Ru.), 
a city  of  Arabia,  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  a 
little  more  than  1°  S.  of  Damascus.  It  lay  in  tbs 
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S.  part  of  the  district  of  Auranitu.  the  modem  Haou- 
ran,  of  which  it  was  the  capital  in  the  middle  ages 
(Abulfeda),  and  is  still  one  of  its  chief  cities. 

Respecting  ha  earliest  history,  doubts  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  identity  of  the  Bozrah  of  the  0.  T. 
with  the  Rostra  of  writers  under  the  Roman  empire, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  former  was  a principal 
city  of  the  Edomites,  whose  territory,  it  is  urged, 
lay  too  far  S.  to  include  the  site  of  Bostra  {Gen. 
xxxvi.  33;  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  lxiii.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22; 
A mot.  L 12),  while,  in  one  passage  {Jer.  xlviii.  24), 
a Bozrah  of  the  Moabites  is  mentioned ; and  hence, 
by  a well-known  expedient  of  hasty  criticism,  it  has 
brro  inferred  that  there  were  two  Bozrahs,  the  one 
belonging  to  Edom,  and  the  other  to  Moab ; the  latter 
corresponding  to  Bostra  in  Auranitis,  and  the  former 
occupying  the  site  of  the  modern  Busseyra,  in  the 
mountains  of  Idumea.  But,  as  the  notices  of  Boz- 
rah  in  the  O,  T.  have  all  the  appearance  of  referring 
to  some  one  well  -known  place,  and  as  the  extent  of 
the  territories  of  the  bonier  peoples  varied  greatly  at 
different  times,  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that 
the  p»se**ions  of  Edom  extended  as  far  as  Bostra, 
and  that,  from  being  on  the  frontier  of  the  Moabites, 
it  Lad  been  taken  by  the  latter  when  Jeremiah  wrote. 
The  notice  of  Boron  (BAr aopa)  in  the  first  book  of 
M tecabees  ( 1 J face.  v.  26)  confirms  this  view.  (Cal- 
met,  ad  Jer.  xlix.  13;  Von  Raune  r,  Paint.  p.  165, 
and  in  Berg  haul's  A nnaJen,  1830,  p.564:  Winer, 
Bibl.  Rralwifrterbttch,  s.  r. ; Kitto,  Piet.  Bibl.  n.  on 
Jer.  xlix.  13.) 

Cicero  mentions  an  independent  chieftain  of  Bostra 
{Rortrenum : ad  Q.  F.  ii.  12).  Tbs  city  was  beau- 
tified by  Trajan,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Arabia,  an  event  commemorated  by 
the  inscription  NEA  TPAIANH  BOCTPA  on  its 
coins,  ami  also  by  a local  era,  which  dated  from  a.  n. 
105.  (CAron.  Patch,  p.  253,  ed.  Paris,  p.  472,  ed. 
Bonn;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Sum.  Vet.  toI.  iii.  p.  500,  et 
seq. : John  Malala  erroneously  ascribes  its  elevation 
to  Aagnstoa,  instead  of  Trajan,  Chron.  ix.  p.  233, 
•d.  Bonn.)  Under  Alexander  Severus  it  was  made 
a colony,  ami  its  coins  bear  the  epigraph  nova 
TI5AJAMA  ALXXAXDRIAXA  COL.  BOSTRA.  (Da- 
xnnac.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  272;  Eckhel,  /.  c.)  The  ein- 
p-mr  Philip,  who  wa«  a native  of  the  city,  conferred 
upon  it  the  title  of  Metropolis.  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv. 
8;  Eckhel,  p.  502  ) It  is  described  at  this  period 
ti  a great,  populous,  and  well  fortified  city  (Amm. 
Marc.  1.  c.),  lying  24  M.  P.  north-east  of  Adraa 
(Edm),  anil  fonr  days*  journey  S.  of  Damascus. 
(Eoseh.  Onom.:  Hierocl.;  SoL  Imp.  Or.)  Ptolemy 
iru-ntions  it.  among  the  cities  of  Arabia  Petraea,  with 
th«?  surname  of  AtyUer,  in  allusion  to  the  Legio  III, 
Crrcruki.  whose  head-quarters  were  fixed  here  by 
Trajan.  It  is  one  of  his  points  of  recorded  astrono- 
mical observation,  having  14 J honrs  in  its  longest 
day  and  being  distant  about  two-thirds  of  an  hour 
K.  of  Alexandria.  (PtoL  v.  17.  § 7,  viii.  20.  § 21.) 

Ecclesiastically,  it  was  a place  of  considerable  im- 
portance; being  the  seat,  first  of  a bishopric,  and 
afterwards  of  an  archbishopric,  ruling  over  twenty 
oishoprics,  and  forming  apparently  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Nestorians.  {Act.  Coned.  Sic.  Ephes.  Chcd- 
ctd.  tfe.) 

Its  coins  range  from  the  Antonines  to  Caracalia. 
Severe  1 of  them  bear  emblems  referring  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Svrian  Dionysus,  under  the  name  of  Du- 
um,  a fact  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
reference  to  the  vineyards  of  Bozrah  in  the  magnifi- 
omt  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (lxiii.  1 — 3>  Some  scholars 
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even  derive  its  name  from  its  vineyards.  The  verbal 
root  botzar  signifies  to  cut  off, \ and  hence,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  gather  the  vintage.,  and,  on  the  other  hand. 
to  make  inaccessible;  and  hence  some  nuke  Botzrah 
a place  of  vineyards,  others  an  inaccessible  fortress. 
(Eckhel,  p.  502;  Gcsenius,  Lexicon , s.  v.) 

The  important  ruins  of  the  city  are  described  by 
Burckhardt  {Travels,  p.  226)  and  Robinson  {Bibl 
Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  125).  The  desolation  of  this 
great  city,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the 
Arabs,  was  called  44  the  market-place  of  Syria,  Irak, 
and  the  Hejaz,”  furnishes  a striking  commentary  on 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13).  [P.  S.] 

BOSTRE'NUS  (Boorptyedr:  Nahr  el~Auly\  the 
“ graceful " river  upon  whose  waters  Sidon  was 
situated.  (Dionys.  Per.  913.)  The  stream  rises 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  NE.  of  Deir-  el-Kamr  and  Bted- 
dm,  from  fountains  an  hour  and  a half  beyond  the 
village  of  El-Bdriik ; it  is  at  first  a wild  torrent, 
and  its  course  nearly  south-west.  (Burkhardt, 
Syria,  p.  206;  Robinson,  Travels , vol.  iii.  p.  429; 
Chesney.  Exped.  EuphraL  vol.  i.  p.  467.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
BOTERDUM,  a place  near  Bilbilis.  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  only  mentioned  by  Martial  (xii.  18. 
10—12):  — 

**  Hie  pigri  colimns  labore  dnlci 
Boterdum  Plalcamqne:  Celtiberis 
Haec  stint  nontina  crass! ora  terris."  [P.  S.] 
B0T1AEIUM  {Boride tor,  Steph.  s r.:  Eth.  Bo- 
riacih),  a city  of  Phrygia,  on  a lake  Attnea,  which 
produces  salt.  An  the  lake  is  in  Phrygia,  and  a salt 
lake,  it  is  possible  that  this  Attaca  may  bo  Strabo's 
Tattaca.  [G.  L.] 

BOTRYS  {Birpvt;  Bofrys,  Botrus,  Peut.  Tab.’. 
B ofrpui,  Theophan.  Chronoyr.  p.  193:  Eth. 
BorpvTfvdi,  Steph.  B. ; Hierocles;  Plin.  v.  20; 
Pomp.  Mela  i.  12.  § 3:  Botrun),  a town  of  Phoe- 
nicia, up>n  the  const,  12  M.  P.  north  of  Byblua 
(Tab.  Peut.),  and  a fortress  of  the  robber  tribes  of 
ML  Libanus  (Strab.  xvL  p.  755),  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian  Menander,  as  quoted  by 
Josephus  {Antiq.  viii.  3.  § 2),  founded  by  Jthobal, 
king  of  Tyre.  It  was  taken  with  other  cities  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  his  Phoenician  campaign. 
(Polvb.  v.  68.)  B&trim  is  a small  town, with  a port 
and  300  or  400  houses,  chiefly  belonging  to  Ma- 
ronites,  with  a few  which  are  occupied  by  Greeks 
and  Turks.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i. 
p.  454.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOTTIAEA.  [Macedonia.] 

BOVIA'NUM  (B otav6v,  or  B ovtavov:  Eth.  Bo- 
vianensis : Bojano),  a city  of  Samnium,  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  that  country,  close  to  the  sources 
of  the  river  Tifernns,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  mountains.  We  learn  from  Livy  (ix.  31)  that 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pentri,  and  a 
very  wealthy  and  powerful  city.  Hence  it  plays  no 
unimportant  part  daring  the  wan*  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Samnites,  especially  the  second,  during 
which  the  scene  of  the  contest  lay  principally  in  the 
country  of  the  Pentriana.  It  was  first  besieged,  but 
without  success,  by  the  Roman  consuls  M.  Poetelins 
and  C.  Sulpicius  in  b.  c.  314  ; but  three  years  after- 
wards was  taken  by  C.  Junius  Babul ens,  when  a 
greater  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  than 
from  any  other  Samnite  city.  (Liv.  ix.  28,  31.)  The 
Romans,  however,  did  not  retain  possession  of  it;  and 
though  it  was  again  taken  by  their  armies  in  b.  c. 
305,  they  appear  to  have  evacuated  it  shortly  after  • 
wards:  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Third  Sam- 
nite War,  b.  c.  298,  it  was  a third  time  taken  by 
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the  consul  Cn.  Fulvius.  (Liv.ix.  44,  x.  12;  Niebuhr, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  242, 243.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it 
was  more  than  once  made  the  head-quarters  of  a 
Roman  army,  as  a point  of  importance  in  a military 
view  (Liv.  xxv.  13),  and  daring  the  great  Social 
War  it  again  assumed  a position  of  the  highest  rank, 
being  male  for  a time,  after  the  fall  of  Corfinium, 
the  capital  of  the  confederates  and  the  seat  of  their 
general  council.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  61.)  It  was, 
however,  taken  by  Sulla  by  a sudden  assault;  but 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Mamie  general  Pom- 
paedius  Silo,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  the 
scene  of  his  latest  triumph.  (App.  1.  C.;  Jul.  Obseq. 
116.)  In  the  devastation  of  Samnium  which  fol- 
lowed. Borianum  fully  shared,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  as  in  his  day  almost  entirely  depopulated  (v.  p.  260). 
We  learn,  however,  that  a military  colony  was  esta- 
blished there  by  Caesar,  and  Pliny  even  speaks  of 
two  colonies  of  the  namet  “ Colonia  Bovianum  vet  us 
et  alternm  cognomine  Undecumanorum.”  The  latter 
was  probably  that  established  by  Caesar:  the  epoch 
of  tnc  former  is  uncertain,  but  it  appears  from  its 
name  to  have  occnpiod  the  site  of  the  ancient  Satn- 
nite  city.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  231 ; 
Zumpt  de  Colon,  pp.  256,  305.)  No  subsequent 
author  notices  this  distinction:  but  the  continued 
existence  of  Bovianuin  under  the  Roman  Empire  as  a 
municipal  town,  apparently  of  some  consideration, 
with  its  senate  (Ordo  Boviaiieadurn)  and  other  local 
magistrates,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries.  (PtoL  iii.  1.  § 67  ; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  102  ; Tab.  Pent.;  Iuscrr. ap  Komanelli, 
vol.  i.  pp.  442,  443.) 

The  Roman  city  of  Bovianum,  which  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  plain  or  low  grounds  on 
the  hanks  of  tho  Tifcrnus,  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  9th  century:  its 
site  is  now  covered  with  marshy  alluvial  soil,  in 
which  ancient  remains  have  been  discovered.  The 
modem  city  of  Bojano  occupies  a rocky  hill,  one  of 
the  last  off-shoots  of  the  lofty  mountain  mass  called 
Monte  Matese,  which  completely  overshadows  it  on 
the  S.  W. : and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Samnitc  city.  Some  portions  of  its 
ancient  walls,  con -true  ted  of  polygonal  blocks  in  a 
very  massive  style,  aro  still  visible.  (Komanelli, 
vol.  ii.  p.  441;  Craven's  Abruzzi,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.) 
Mommsen,  however,  the  latest  author  who  has  in- 
vestigated the  topography  of  these  regions,  regards 
the  modem  Bojano  as  the  Bite  only  of  “ Bovianum 
Undecumanorum,"  and  would  transfer  the  ancient 
Samnite  city  “ Bovianum  Vetus  ” to  a place  called 
Pietrabbondante  near  Agnonc,  about  20  miles  to  the 
N.,  where  there  certainly  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  city.  (Mommsen,  Unter  Ital.  Dialect e}  t 
p.  171 — 173.)  The  expression  of  Silius  Italicus 
( Boviania  lustra , viii.  566)  is  strikingly  descriptive 
of  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bojano:  the 
44  narrow  glens  and  impenetrable  thickets  ” of  the 
Monte  Matese . (Craven,  l.  c.).  [E.  H.  B.] 

BOV1LLAE  (BofAAcu:  Eth.  BoTAAavdr,  Bovil- 
lanux),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the 
Appiau  Way  about  12  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  one 
of  the  towns  whose  foundation  is  expressly  assigned 
to  a colony  from  Alba  Longa  (Orig.  (lentis  Bom. 
17;  Comp.  Diod.  vii.  ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185):  and 
the  inhabitants  appear  indeed  to  have  claimed  a 
special  relation  with  that  city,  whence  we  find  them 
assuming  in  inscriptions,  of  Imperial  date,  the  titles 
44  Alhani  Longani  Bovillensea  ” (Orell.  Inter.  119, 
2252).  After  the  fall  of  Alba,  Bovillae  became  an 
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independent  city,  and  was  one  of  the  thirty  which  in 
b.c.493  composed  the  Latin  League.  (Dkmys.  v. 
61,  where  we  should  certainly  read  BoiAAaywv,  and 
not  BwAcu-uiv.  Niebuhr,  in  his  discussion  of  this 
important  passage,  has  accidentally  omitted  the 
name.)  Hence  we  find  it  long  afterwards  noticed 
as  partaking  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount. 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  9.)  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Diony- 
sius and  Plutarch  among  the  cities  taken  by  the 
Volscians  under  Curio! anus  (Diomys.  viii.  20;  Plot. 
Cor.  29,  where  we  should  read  BolAAou  for  BdAAai) : 
the  former  calls  it  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable cities  of  Latium,  but  its  name  is  not  again 
mentioned  during  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  Vol- 
scians. Floras  indeed  speaks  of  the  Romans  as  hav- 
ing celebrated  a triumph  over  Bovillae  (I.  11.  § 6), 
but  this  is  probably  a mistake,  or  a rhetorical  inac- 
curacy. Like  many  other  Latin  towns  it  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  decay  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
Republic,  and  though  Sulla  established  a mili- 
tary colony  there  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  231),  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  in  bis  time  as  a poor  decayed  place, 
though  still  retaining  its  municipal  privileges.  (/Vo 
Plane.  9.) 

It  was  on  the  Appian  Way,  close  to  Bovillae, 
that  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo,  whence  Cicero 
alludes  to  that  event  by  the  phrase  of  “ pugna  Bovil- 
lana*  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  21;  Cic.  ad  AtLv.  13); 
and  it  was  here  that  the  body  of  Augustus  rested  un 
its  way  to  Rome,  and  where  it  was  met  by  the 
funeral  convoy  of  Roman  knights  who  conducted  it 
from  thence  to  the  city.  (Suet.  Aug.  100.)  The 
Julian  family  appears  to  have  had  previous  to  this 
some  peculiar  sacred  rites  or  privileges  at  Bovillae, 
probably  owing  to  their  Alban  origin : and  after  this 
event,  Tiberius  erected  there  a chapel  or  “sacrarium  " 
of  the  Julia  gens;  and  instituted  Circcnsian  games  in 
its  honour,  which  continued  to  be  celebrated  fur  some 
time.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  41,  xv.  23.)  Owing  to  the 
favours  thus  bestowed  on  it,  as  well  as  to  its  favour- 
able situation  close  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  at  so 
short  a distance  from  Rome  (whence  it  is  called 
“ suburbans©  Bovillae  ” by  Propertius  and  Ovid),  it 
api>ear8  to  have  recovered  from  its  declining  con- 
dition, and  became  under  the  Roman  empire  a tole- 
rably flourishing  municipal  town.  ( Pro  pert.  iv.  1. 
33;  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  667;  Martial,  il  6.  15;  Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  2,  46;  Orell.  Inter.  2625,  3701.)  The 
name  (corruptly  written  1 Bobellas  ’)  is  found  for  the 
last  time  in  the  Tabula : the  period  of  its  destruction 
is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have  completely  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  middle  ages,  so  that  its  very  site  was 
forgotten.  Holstenius  placed  it  at  a spot  called  the 
Osteria  delle  Fratoccbie,  rather  too  near  Rome : the 
actual  town,  as  proved  by  the  rains  lately  discovered, 
lay  a short  distance  to  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  a cross  road  or  diverticulum , which  led  to  it, 
branched  off  from  the  high  rood  at  the  12th  mile- 
stone. The  station  given  in  the  Tabula  must  have 
been  at  this  point,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
distance  should  be  xii.  instead  of  x.  Recent  exca- 
vations have  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  the 
Circus,  in  which  the  games  noticed  by  Tacitus  were 
celebrated,  and  which  are  in  unusually  good  preserva- 
tion : also  those  of  a small  theatre  and  the  rains  of 
an  edifice,  supposed  with  much  plausibility  to  be  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Julian  gens.  A curious  altar  of 
very  ancient  style,  with  the  inscription  * Vediovel 
Patrei  Gentiles  Jnliei,’  confirms  the  fact  of  the  early 
connexion  of  this  gens  with  Bovillae.  (Nibby,  Inn- 
tom  i di  Roma , vol  l pp.  302 — 312;  Cell’s  Top.  of 
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Rome,  pp.  123 — 125;  Orel).  Inter.  1287;  Klausen, 
Aeneas  i hvI  die  Penaten , voL  ii.  p.  1083.  [E.  11.  B.] 
BOVINDA  (BovovMa,  Ptol.  ii.2  § 8),  a river  in 
Ireland,  the  Boyne.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BCTVIUM,  a place  in  Britain,  ten  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  Itinerary,  from  Dcva  ( Chester ),  in  the 
direction  of  Uroconitun  ( Uroxeter ),  and  placed,  by 
modern  inquirers,  at  Bangor , Aldford,  Bunbury, 
Strettan , and  other  unsatisfactory  localities  south  of 
Chester.  In  order  to  increase  the  claims  of  Bangor 
the  r has  been  changed  into  n,  and  Bonium  suggested. 
(Horseley,  Britannia  Homana,  iii.  2.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

BOXUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  on  the  rood  between 
Aquae  Nisineii  (Bourbon  FAnct ),  and  Augustodu- 
nutn  (Avtim),  according  to  the  Table.  IV Anvil le 
suppress  that  it  may  be  Bussiert , the  distance  of 
which  from  Anton  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  dis- 
tance 8 in  the  Table  from  Box  urn  to  Angus  todu- 
num.  [G.  L.] 

BOZRAH.  [Bostra.] 

BKABONIACUM,  mentioned  only  in  the  Notit ia, 
ami  probably  but  another  forut  for  Bremetonacae 
( (/rerborough).  [R.  G.  L.] 

BKA'CAKA  AUGUSTA  (Bpaieap  A iryoinrra, 
Pt«»l.  ii.  6.  § 39 ; Augusta  Bracaria,  Geog.  Rnv. 
iv.  43:  Braga,  Ru.),  a city  in  the  NW.  of  llis- 
panu*  Tarraconensis.  the  capital  of  the  CallaVri 
Bracarii,  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  Durius  and 
blitius.  and  the  seat  of  a conventus  juridicus.  It 
stood  at  the  meeting  of  four  roads,  B*>me  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Naebis  (Corah).  Among  its  ruins  are  the 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  amphitheatre.  (Plin. 
iv.  20.  a.  34;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  420,  422,  423,  427, 
420;  Anson,  de  Mob.  Urb.  8,  quaeque  stnu  pelagi 
jactat  *e  Bra  car  a dirts;  Morales,  Ant.  pp.  102, 
103;  Mi  nano,  Diccirm.  vol.  ii.  p.  136.)  [P.  S.J 

BBA'CARI,  BRACARII.  [Gajxaecia.] 
BRA'CCIUM.  The  following  inscription  found 
at  BrugK,  near  Askrigg,  has  suggested  the  word 
Brocchsum,  as  the  name  Brugh,  in  its  Roman  form. 
IMP.  CAM.  L-  SETT1MIO 
MO.  PF.KTIN  ACI.  AVOV.  . 

IMP.  CA ESAKI.  M.  AIRELIO.  A.  . . . 

PIO.  FEL1C1.  AVCVSTO.  . . 


BRACCino.  C AEMKHTI LIVE 

mu  jrr.RvmRUM.  svb.  cm.  l.  a. 

SKNKCIOS.  AMPUSSIin. 

OpfcRI.  L VI.  8PIUS.  PKAE. 

. . LROIO.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRACHMA’XES  (B paxpouett,  Stcph.  B. : in 
other  writers  generally  in  tho  genitive,  t b f Bros 
Bi Xjuaearv.  to  $v\ or  B paxpdruy;  also  Bpaxpai, 
Steph.  B.),  the  Brahmins,  or  priestly  caste  of  the 
Hindoo*,  called  by  the  Greeks  aoqnorai,  and,  from 
tlirir  habit  of  practising  bodily  asceticism  in  a state 
of  nudity,  Tvpyooog>ta-rax.  In  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  their  peculiar  sentiments  and  practices 
»nd  position  among  the  natives  excited  the  con- 
querors attention,  and  led  to  inquiries,  the  results 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  the  con- 
temporary historians,  and  in  the  compilations  of  later 
writers.  The  particulars  of  these  accounts,  agreeing  as 
they  do.  to  a great  extent,  with  the  better  information 
gained  through  our  own  intercourse  with  India,  it  is 
superfluous  to  insert  here ; the  reader  who  wishes  to 
com  fare  them  with  modem  knowledge  must  care- 
fu/lv  consult  the  original  authorities.  It  should  bo 
Uoerred  that  Alexander’s  intercourse  with  them 
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was  not  entirely  peaceful ; for  they  are  found  inciting 
the  natives  to  resist  the  invader,  and  suffering 
severely  in  consequence.  (Aristob.  Fr.  34.  p.  105, 
ed.  I)idot;  ap.  St  rah.  xv.  p.  714;  Onesicrit.  Fr.  10, 
p.  50,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Str&b.  xv.  p.  715,  and  Pint. 
Alex.  65,  Fr.  33,  p.  57,  ap.  Lucian,  de  Mort. 
Peregr.  25;  Nearch.  Fr.  7,  p.  60,  ap.  Strab.  xv. 
p.  716,  Fr.  11,  p.  61,  ap.  Arrian.  Ind.  11,  Fr.  37, 
p.  71,  ap.  Arrian.  A nab.  vii.  3.  § 8;  Cloitarch.  Fr. 
22.  a,  p.  83,  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  Prooem.  § 6 ; Diod.  xvii. 
102 — 107;  Strab.  xv.  pp.  712,  foil.;  Arrian.  Anab. 
vi.  7.  § 4,  vi.  16.  § 5 ; Lucian.  Fugit.  6 ; Pint  A lex. 
69;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  41 ; Curt.  vni.  9.  §.  31 ; Cic. 
Tusc.  v.  25;  Plin.  vi.  21 ; vii.  2;  A pul.  Flor.  vol.  ii. 
p.  130,  Bip.;  Suid.  $.  v. ; Schneider,  Annot.  ad 
AristoL  de  Animal,  vol.  ii.  p.  475;  Bohicn,  Alt.  Ind. 
voL  i.  pp.  279,  287,  319,  vol.  ii.  p.  181;  Creuxcr, 
Symbolik,  vol.  L p.  482 ; Droysen,  A lex.  p.  503 ; Lassen, 
de  Nominibus  quibus  a veteris  appdlantur  Indorum 
philosaphi,  in  the  Rhein.  M us.  2nd  series,  vol.  i. 
p.  171,  for  1832.  See  also  India.)  In  several  of 
the  passages  now  cited,  the  Brachmans  are  spoken 
of  as  a distinct  tribe,  having  their  own  cities;  and 
various  geographical  positions  arc  assigned  to  them. 
This  natural  result  of  imperfiict  information  assumes 
a definite  form  in  Diodorus  (xvii.  102,  103),  who 
mentions  Harmatelia  (' Apparbhid)  as  the  last  city 
of  the  Brachmans  on  the  Indus,  and  in  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1.  § 74),  who  places  the  Bpaxpdvai  pdryoi  at 
the  foot  of  a mountain  called  Bcttigo  (B»jtt»7«6), 
and  says  that  they  extend  as  far  as  the  B.ntae,  and 
have  a city  named  Brachma  (B paxpv)-  [P.  S-] 
BRACHCVDES  (BpaxdSrjv  fhrpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§ 10),  a promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Byzacium,  in 
N.  Africa,  forming  the  N.  headland  of  tire  Lesser 
Syrtis.  It  ia  called  Ammonia  (&*pa  "A ppttros 
BaAi6wuo\)  by  Stntbo,  who  mentions  the  tunny- 
fisheries  off  it  (xvii.  p.  834).  It  was  called  Caput 
Vada  (Kawoirrtfabo)  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  who 
built  upon  it  a town  of  the  same  name,  in  memory 
of  the  landing  of  Belisarius  in  the  Vnndalic  War 
(Procop.  A ed.  vi.  6);  and  it  still  retains  the  name 
Kapoiidia,  with  the  ruins  of  the  city.  (Shaw, 
Travels t p.  101  ; Barth,  Wandervngen,  pp.  176, 
190.)  [P.S.] 

BRADAXUS,  a river  of  Lucnuia,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
(p.  104),  but  which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  still 
called  the  Bradano,  a considerable  river,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  near  Venusia,  and  flows  Into  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  Meta- 
pontura.  It  appears  to  have  formed  in  ancient  times 
the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Apulia  or  Cala- 
bria, as  it  still  does  between  the  provinces  of  Basili- 
cata and  Terra  <T  Otranto.  Appian  (/?.  C.  v.  93) 
speaks  of  a river  of  the  same  name  (wbrapos  iru- 
rvuot),  near  Metapontum,  which  can  hardly  be  any 
other  tlian  the  Bradano;  hence  it  would  appear 
that  near  its  mouth  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
that  city,  although  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  was  termed  the  Bradanua.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRA'NCHIDAE  (Bfxfryxt&u).  “ After  Posei- 
dcion,  the  promontory  in  the  territory  of  the  Milesians, 
is  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymeus  at  Branchidae,  about 
18  stadia  the  ascent  (from  the  sea)."  (Strab.  p.634.) 
The  remains  of  tho  temple  are  visible  to  one  who 
sails  along  the  coast.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  tfc., 
vol.  ii.  p.  29.)  Pliny  (v.  29)  places  it  180  stadia 
from  Miletus,  and  20  from  the  sea.  It  was  in  the 
Milesian  territory,  and  above  the  harbour  Panormus. 
(Herod.  L 157.)  The  name  of  the  site  of  the  tempi* 
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was  Didyma  or  Didymi  (A ISv^a,  Steph.  i.  v. ; Herod, 
vi.  19),  lui  we  might  also  infer  from  the  name  of 
Apollo  Didymeus;  but  the  place  was  also  called 
Branchidae,  which  was  the  name  of  a body  of  priests 
who  had  the  care  of  the  temple.  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia  (Herod,  i.  46,  92),  consulted  the  oracle,  and 
made  rich  presents  to  the  temple.  The  god  of  Bran- 
chidae was  consulted  by  all  the  I onions  and  Aeolians; 
and  Necos,  king  of  Egypt,  after  be  had  taken  Ca- 
dy tis  (Herod,  ii.  159),  sent  to  the  god  the  armour  in 
which  he  had  been  victorious.  We  may  infer  that 
the  fame  of  this  god  had  been  carried  to  Egypt  by 
the  Milesians,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Necue. 
After  the  revolt  of  Miletus,  and  its  capture  by  the 
l'crsians  (b.  c.  494)  in  the  time  of  the  first  Darius, 
the  sacred  place  at  Didyma,  that  is  the  sacred  place 
of  Apollo  Didymous.  both  the  temple  and  the  oracular 
shrine  were  robbed  and  burnt  by  tho  Persians.  If 
this  is  true,  there  was  hardly  time  for  the  temple  to 
be  rebuilt  and  burnt  again  by  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
Darius,  as  Strabo  says  (p.  634);  who  also  has  a 
story  that  the  priests  (the  Branchidae)  gave  up  the 
treasures  to  Xerxes  when  he  was  flying  back  from 
Greece,  and  accompanied  him,  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment of  their  treachery  and  sacrilege.  (Comp.  Strab. 
P-517.) 

The  temple  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  Mi- 
lesians on  an  enormous  scale;  but  it  was  so  large, 
says  Strabo,  that  it  remained  without  a roof.  A 
Tillage  grew  up  within  the  sacred  precincts,  which 
contained  several  temples  and  chapels.  P&nsanias 
(vii.  2)  says  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Didymi 
was  older  than  the  Ionian  settlements  in  Asia.  The 
tomb  of  Nelcus  was  shown  on  the  way  from  Miletus 
to  Didymi,  as  Fausanias  writes  it.  It  was  adorned 
with  many  most  costly  and  ancient  ornaments. 
(Strabo.) 

A road  called  the  Sacred  Way  led  from  the  sea 
up  to  the  temple;  it  u was  bordered  on  either  side 
with  statues  on  chairs,  of  a single  block  of  stone, 
with  the  feet  close  together  and  the  hands  on  the 
knees, — an  exact  imitation  of  the  avenues  of  the 
temples  of  Egypt."  (Leake,  Asia  Minor , p.  239.) 
Sir  W.  Gell  copied  from  the  chair  of  a sitting  statue 
on  this  way,  a Boustrophcdon  inscription,  which  con- 
tains TwwoAAwri,  that  is  rpp  KiroWtevi.  The  temple 
at  Branchidae  was  of  white  marble,  in  some  parts 
bluish.  There  remain  only  two  columns  with  the 
architrave  still  standing;  the  rest  is  a heap  of  ruins. 
The  height  of  the  columns  is  63  feet,  with  a dia- 
meter of  6J  feet  at  the  base  of  the  shaft.  It  has 
2 1 columns  on  the  flanks,  and  4 between  the  antae 
of  the  pronaoa,  112  in  all;  for  it  was  decastyle  dip- 
teral. Chandler  describes  the  position  and  appear- 
ance of  the  ruins  of  Apollo’s  temple  at  Didyma  (c. 
43,  French  Tr.  with  the  notes  of  Servois  anil  Barbid 
Du  Bocage;  see  also  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  pub- 
lished by  the  Dilettanti  Society).  [G.  L.] 

BRANCHIDAE  (Bpayx'S®**  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633; 
vb  rur  Bpctyxlfatv  turrv,  Strab.  xi.  p.  51?),  a small 
town  in  Sogdiana  which  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
stroyed, because  it  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  tho 

Fricsts  of  the  temple  of  ApclloDidymeus,  near  Miletus. 

See  above.]  Xerxes  subsequently  allowed  ti»em  to 
settle  at  a place  in  Sogdiana,  which  they  named  Bran- 
chidae. Curtins  (vii.  5)  give*  a graphic  account 
of  what  he  justly  calls  the  cruel  vengeance  of  Alex- 
ander against  the  descendants  of  these  traitors,  re- 
marking that  the  people  still  retained  the  manners 
of  their  former  oountry,  and  that,  though  they  had 
acquired  also  the  native  language  of  tbeir  new  home, 
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they  still  spoke  their  own  tongue  with  little  dege- 
neracy. (?.] 

BRANNODU'NUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Xotitia  as  being  under  the  “ Comes  Littoris  Saxawci 
per  Britanniam."  Name  for  name,  and  place  for 
place,  it  agrees  with  BranctisUr,  in  Norfolk,  and  *a* 
the  most  northern  station  of  the  Litua.  It  wis  coder 
a Praepositus  Kquitum  Dalmatarum.  [R.  G.  L] 
BRANKOGE'XIUM  (Bpa myivior),  a place  ia 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii  3.  § 18)  u a 
town  of  the  Ordovices.  H.  Horsely  agrees  with 
Camden  in  considering  it  to  be  the  Branooicm.  and 
also  the  Bravinninm,  of  the  Itinerary,  bat  differs 
from  him  in  fixing  it  in  the  parts  about  Ludlov, 
rather  than  at  Worcester.  [R.  G.  L] 

BRANNOVICES  or  BRANNOV1I.  a Gallic 
people  mentioned  by  Caesar  (H.  G.  vii.  75).  D’Aa- 
villo  conjecture*  that  they  may  have  been  in  the 
canton  of  Brionnois,  in  the  diocese  of  Jfaco*. 
Walckenaer  (Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  331)  has  some  remark* 
on  these  people.  In  Caesar  ( B.  G.  vii  75)  there  are 
also  readings  M Blannovidbus  ” and  M Blannwriii  (Oa- 
dendorp.  ed.  Caes.);”  and  Walckenaer  prepare  to 
place  the  Rlannovices  or  Brannovices  in  the  district 
of  Macon , where  D’Anville  also  places  the  Bran- 
novices  or  Brannovii.  Walckenaer  urges,  in  knv 
of  this  supposition,  the  existence  of  a place  called 
Blannot  in  the  district  of  Mdcon.  There  is  another 
Rhmnot  in  the  department  of  Cote  dOr,  about  4 
leagues  from  A mag,  and  here  Walckenaer  places  the 
Blannovii.  All  this  is  very  uncertain.  [G.  L] 
BRASIAE.  [Prasiak.] 

BRATTIA  (jBm2aw),  an  island  off  the  Dalnulitt 
coast  of  Illyricum.  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30;  Tab. 

It.  Ant.;  Geogr.  Hav.) 

BRATUSPA'NTIUM,  a town  of  the  Bellovaci. 
Caesar  (2L  G . ii  13),  in  u.  o.  57,  marched  from  the 
territory  of  the  Suessioncs  into  the  territory  of  the 
Bellovaci,  who  shut  themselves  up  and  all  they  bad 
in  Bratuspantium.  After  the  surrender  <>f  the  fda« 
ho  led  his  troops  into  the  territory  of  the  Amhiaffl. 
The  old  critics  concluded  that  Bratuspantium  vu 
the  chief  town  of  the  Bellovaci,  but  D’Anviile  {Se- 
ttee, <fc.)  being  informed  that  there  existed  two  cee- 
turiea  before  his  time  some  traces  of  a town  called 
Bratusjxinte,  one  quarter  of  a league  from  BntaiH, 
was  inclined  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  Bratu- 
spantium  of  Caesar.  But  Walckenaer  (Gtog.  vol.  l 
p.  423)  sliows  that  there  is  not  sufficient  authority, 
indeed,  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called  authority, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  this  name  Bratuspante,  or 
Bransuspans,  before  the  16th  century,  though  there 
has  been  undoubtedly  a Homan  town  near  Breteuil 
Now  as  Caesar  mentions  no  town  of  the  Bello**! 
except  Bratuspantium, and  as  everything  that  he  »sj* 
seems  to  show  that  was  their  chief  place,  cvre  H 
they  had  other  towns,  it  is  a reasonable  cuoduixfi 
that  this  town  was  the  place  which  Ptolemy  calk 
Cacsaromagus,  which  is  the  Bellovaci  of  the  Ute  rtn 
pire. and  the  modern  Beauvais.  It  is  true,  that  we  can- 
not determine  what  Roman  town  occupied  the  si U near 
Breteuil , and  this  is  a difficulty  which  is  remora! 
by  the  supposition  of  its  being  Bratuspantiam,  a name 
however  which  occurs  only  in  Caesar.  [G.  L-] 
BRAURON.  [Attica,  jx  332,  a.] 
BRAYIXKIUM  (Bravincum,  Bravonium),  m 
Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary;  and  probably 
Leinticardine,  in  Shropshire.  Placed,  also,  at 
Unc  and  Worcester.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BREGAE'TIUM,  BREGE’TIO,  BRIGPTJO, 
BREGE'NTIO  or  BREGE'NTIUM  (Bp4ymrm), 
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one  of  the  chief  towns  in  Lower  Pannoni*.  It  was 
a very  strong  place  of  the  rank  of  a Roman  muni- 
cipium,  and  was  situated  on  the  Danube,  to  the  east 
of  the  river  Arrabo,  on  the  road  from  Camuntura  to 
Aquincum.  The  fifth  cohort  of  the  Legio  I.  Adjutrix 
had  its  head-quarters  there,  and  the  emperor  Yalen- 
tinian  died  there,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations 
against  the  QuadL  Rains  of  tho  place  still  exist 
near  Stony,  in  Hungary,  a little  to  the  east  of  Co- 
morn. (PtoL  it  15.  § 3 ; Aam.  Marc.  xxx.  5,  foil ; 
Aurel.  Met.  EpiL  45 ; I tin.  Ant.  pp.  263,  265 ; 
Ore  Hi.  Inter,  no.  499;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 
BREMEXIUM  (B pepuktor,  Ptol.  iL  3.  10),  in 

Britain,  is  simply  mentioned  in  Ptolemy  as  a city  of 
the  Ottadini.  It  appears  also  in  the  list  of  the  Geo- 
grapher of  Ravenna.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is  placed  20 
miles  in  a north  or  north-western  direction  of  Cor- 
storpitmn  ( Corbridge).  Name  for  name  Bram- 
j*ton  coincides  with  it.  Ricchester,  XctccastU,  have 
also  been  suggested.  [K.  G.  L.] 

BKEMETENRACUM,  in  Britain,  either  Old 
Penrith , or  a misplacement  in  the  Notitia  of  Bre- 
inentacae  (Overbifrottgh).  [R.  G.  L.1 

BRESTHE  (Bpevtb}:  Eth.  B pevOdioi,  BptvBitvs), 
a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Cyuuria,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Alpbeios,  and  on  a small  tri- 
butary called  Brentheates  (Bp«r0«lnji),ooly5  stadia 
in  length.  It  corresponds  to  the  modern  Karitena. 
(Pans.  viii.  28.  § 7,  v.  7.  § 1 ; Leake,  Morea , voL  ii. 
j*.  292 : Boss,  Reiten  im  Peloponntt,  voL  i.  p.  90.) 
BRETTIA.  [Britannia.] 

BREL*  Cl  (Bfwwtol),  a tribe  in  Lower  Pannonin. 
(PtoL  iL  16.  § 3;  Strab.  viL  p.  314.)  Their  war 
with  the  Romans  under  their  chief  Baton,  and  their 
defeat,  are  described  by  Dion  Cassius  (lr.  29,  foil; 
comp.  Plin.  H.  If.  iii.  28).  [L.  S.] 

BREUNL  BREONES  or  BRIONES  (Bpewor), 
a Radian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  north  of  the  modern 
Tyrol,  about  Mount  Brenner,  whose  capital  is  called 
by  Pliny  (iii.  24),  Breunorum  caput,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  modern  Brunccken.  The  B re  uni 
were  one  of  the  Alpine  tribes  conquered  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  (Plin.  I c. ; Strab.  ir.  p.  206  ; Hor. 
farm.  ir.  14.  11;  Venant.  Fortunat,  Vit.  S.  Mar- 
tini, p.  470,  ed.  Luchi ; Caasiod.  Var.  i.  1 1 ; Paul 
I >..»  Longoh.  ii.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

BREVIODUTtUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  An- 
tonin* Itin.  on  a road  between  Juliobona(Li7/c5onne), 
in  the  country  of  the  Caleti,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine,  and  Noriocnagus  ( Litieux ),  in  the  department 
of  Calvados,  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  Seine.  The 
T&hle,  in  which  it  is  called  Breviodorum,  places  it 
on  a mad  between  Juliobana  and  Rotamagus(Aowea). 
The  name  shows  that  it  was  at  the  ford  or  passage 
of  a river.  D'Anrille  places  it  at  Pont- A udemer, 
on  the  Rule  or  RiUe.  The  Itin.  makes  1 7 and  the 
Table  18  Gallic  leagues  between  Juliobona  and  Bre- 
viuduram,  which  seems  a great  deal  too  much,  as 
the  direct  distance  in  only  about  half  of  this.  But 
the  distance  from  Rouen  to  Pont-Audemer  agrees 
better  with  the  20  of  the  Table,  between  Rotomagus 
and  Brerioduram.  YValckenner  places  Breviodunun 
at  Pont-AutJton,  4 or  5 miles  from  Montfort-tur- 

Rdk.  Lg*  lJ 

BRI  ANA  (Bpiara),  a place  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
in  the  list  of  Hierocles.  Its  existence  is  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  two  coins,  one  autonomous,  with 
the  epigraph  B outxwv.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor , vol 
tt.a.5?)  [G.L.] 

BRICISSIAE  (Bpoavlcu),  a small  town  of  Sicily, 
xualioaed  by  Thucydides,  who  calls  it  a fortress  or 
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stronghold  (fpvna)  in  the  territory  of  Leontini.  It 
was  occupied  in  b.  c.  422  by  a body  of  exiles  from 
Leontini,  who  held  it  against  the  Syracusans.  (Thuc. 
v.  4.)  But  no  subsequent  mention  of  the  name 
occurs,  except  in  Stephanos  of  Byzantium,  who  pro- 
bably took  it  from  Thucydides.  It  was  evidently 
but  a small  place,  and  its  site  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined with  precision.  (EH.  B.] 

BRIGAECI'NI  (BptyaiKirol,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 30),  a 
tribe  of  the  Astitkes  in  Hisponia  Tarraconensis,  with 
a capital  Brigaecium  (BpeyaiKior,  Ptol.)  or  Brige- 
cum  ( /tin.  Ant.  pp.  439,  440),  40  M.  P.  SE.  of 
Asturica,  near  Ber  events.  The  Trigaedni  of  Floras 
(iv.  12)  are  probably  the  same  people.  [P.  S.j 
BRIG  ANTES  (Bpl*ya»n-«j).  1.  A people  of  Bri- 
tain, the  subjects  of  Cartismandua,  reduced  by  Os- 
tori  us,  occupants  of  the  parts  between  the  Humber 
and  Tyne.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  32,  Hitt.  iii.  45,  Agr. 
17;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 16.) 

2.  Of  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  § 7) 
as  the  most  south-eastern  Hibernians : their  probable 
locality  being  the  county  Kilkenny.  [R.  G.  L.] 
BRIGA'NTII  (Bpcydyrun),  a tribe  of  the  Vin- 
delici,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinus. 
Their  capital  Brigantium  or  Brigantia  (the  modern 
Brtgenz ) was  situated  on  the  lake,  on  the  great  high 
road  leading  from  the  east  into  Gaul.  In  the  7th 
century  the  town  was  already  in  ruins  (Vito  5. 
Magni,  6),  bat  several  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
are  still  discovered  there  from  time  to  time.  The 
Brigantii  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Ractian 
tribe  of  the  Brixantae  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  12.  § 3),  who 
occupied  the  district  of  the  modern  Brixia  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  206;  Ptol.  iL  12.  § 5,  viii.  7.  § 3;  Aram.  Marc, 
xv.  6;  Itin.  Anton,  pp.  237,  259.)  [L.  S.] 

BRIGANTI'NUS  LACUS  ( Bodensee , or  JmJoo 
of  Constant),  also  called  Lacus  Brigantiae  (Anna. 
Marc.  xv.  4),  while  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  2)  men- 
tions it  under  the  names  of  Lacus  Yenetus  and  Lacus 
Acronius,  the  former  being  probably  the  name  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  latter  that  of 
the  lower.  (Comp.  Plin.  ix.  29;  Solin.  24;  Strab. 
iv.  pp.  192,  207,  viL  pp.  292,  313,  who  mentions  the 
lake  without  stating  its  name.)  The  general  opinion 
of  the  ancients  is,  that  the  lake  is  formed  by  the 
Rhine,  but  that  its  waters  do  not  mix  with  those  of 
the  river.  This  belief,  however,  is  unfounded.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  lake  was  one  day’s  journey 
from  the  sources  of  the  Ister,  and  the  tribes  dwell- 
ing around  it  were  the  Helvetians  in  the  south,  the 
Raetians  in  the  south-east,  and  the  Vindelicians  in 
the  north.  According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  tho 
form  of  the  lake  was  round,  and  the  lake  itself  360 
stadia  in  length.  Its  shores  were  covered  with  thick 
and  impenetrable  forests,  notwithstanding  which  the 
Romans  made  a high  road  through  the  thickets,  of 
which  traces  still  exist  at  some  distance  from  the 
northern  shore,  where  the  lake  anciently  appears  to 
have  extended  further  than  it  now  docs.  Nut  far 
from  an  island  in  the  lake,  probably  the  island  of 
Reichmau,  Tiberias  defeated  the  Vindelicians  in  a 
naval  engagement.  (Strab.  vii.  p 292 ; comp.  G. 
Schwab, Der Bodensee,  Stuttgart,  1828, 8vo.)  [L.S.] 
BRIGA'NTIUM  (JBrian^on,  iii  the  department  of 
Hautes  Alpes)  is  marked  in  the  Table  as  the  first 
place  in  Gallia  after  Alpis  Cottia  (Mont  G metre). 
At  Brigantium  the  road  branched,  to  the  west 
through  Grenoble  to  Vienna  ( Vienne),  on  the  Rhone ; 
to  the  south  through  Ebrodunnm  ( Embrun),  to  Va- 
pincum  (Gap).  Both  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  give 
the  route  from  Brigantium  to  Vupiucum.  The  Table 
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places  Brigantium  6 M.P.  from  Alpis  Cottia.  Strabo 
(p.  179)  mentions  the  village  Brigantium,  and  on 
a road  to  the  Alpis  Cottia,  but  his  words  are  ob- 
scure. Ptolemy  mentions  Brig  anti  tun  as  within  the 
limits  of  the  Segusini,  or  people  of  Segosia,  Susa,  in 
Piedmont;  but  it  seems,  as  D’Anville  observes,  to  be 
beyond  the  natural  limits  of  the  Segusini.  Walcke- 
nacr  (vol.  i.  p.  540)  justifies  Ptolemy  in  this  mat- 
ter by  supposing  that  hs  follows  a description  of 
Italy  made  before  the  new  divisions  of  Augustus, 
which  wo  know  from  Pliny.  Walckenaer  also  sup- 
ports his  justification  of  Ptolemy  by  the  Jerusalem 
I tic-,  which  makes  the  Alpes  Cottiae  commence  at 
Kama  {La  Caste  Rom)  between  Embrun  and  Bri- 
amum.  [G.  L.] 

BRIGA'NTIUM  (Bpry&miov,  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii. 
53  ; Flavium  Brigantium,  ♦Aaouio*  Bprydrriov, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 4;  Brigantia,  Oroe.  ii.  2),  an  important 
seaport  town  of  the  CallaTci  Lueenses,  on  the  Magnus 
or  Artabrorum  Portus  {Bay  of  Ferrol  and  Coruna), 
35  M.  P.  NW.  of  Lucus  Augusti  (/tm.  Ant  p.  424). 
Some  geographers  identify  it  with  El  Ferrol , others 
with  Be  tamos,  and  others  with  La  Coruna,  iden- 
tifying the  ancient  tower  at  this  place  with  the 
great  lighthouse  of  Brigantium  mentioned  by  Orosius. 
(Florez,  Esp.  S.  xix.  14;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  437.)  [P.S.] 

BRIGA'NTIUM.  [Brioactii.] 

BRIGE  {Brough-  ton),  a place  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary  between  Venta  Belgarum(  Win- 
chester) and  Sorbiodunum  {Old  Sarum).  [K.G.  L.] 
BRIGIA'NI,  an  Alpine  people,  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  which  is  preserved  in  Pliny 
(iii.  c.  20).  A certain  order  is  observed  in  the 
names;  and  as  the  Brigiani  are  mentioned  with  the 
Caturiges,  the  Brigiani  may  represent  the  people  of 
Brigantium.  [G.  L.] 

BRIGlOSUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Mediolanum  Sontonum  {Sarnies)  and  Limo- 
num  {Poirtiers),  according  to  the  Table.  D’Anville 
places  it  at  Briou.  [G.  L ] 

BRILESSUS.  [Attica,  p.  322,  a.] 
BRINIA'TES,  a Ligurian  tribe,  known  to  us  only 
from  a passage  in  Livy  (xli.  19),  from  which  we  learn 
that  they  dwelt  beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  N.of)  the  Apen- 
nines. But  the  exact  sense  in  which  he  uses  this 
expression  is  uncertain : and  there  seems  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  upper  valley  of  tho  Vara  (a  con- 
tinent of  the  Jfagra)  was  the  abode  of  the  Briniates. 
The  name  of  Brugnato , a. small  town  in  this  dis- 
trict, seems  to  preserve  some  trace  of  the  ancient 
appellation.  (Walckenaer,  Geogr.  des  Gaules,v ol.i. 
p.  158.)  [E.  E B.] 

BRISOANA  (Bparooro,  Ptol.  vi.4.  2;  B *>4(0*0, 

Arrian.  Ind.  39),  a small  river  on  the  coast  of  Persia, 
described  by  Arrian  as  a winter  torrent,  near  which 
Nearchus  found  the  anchorage  very  ditHcult  owing 
to  the  breakers  and  6hnals  on  the  coast.  Its  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined  accurately,  nor  what  is  its 
modern  name.  It  is  stated  to  bo  two  stadia  from 
Rbogonis,  winch  Dr.  Vincent  identifies  with  the 
modem  Bunderuk.  Dr.  Vincent  considers  that  the 
Brisoana  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Brixana  of  Arrian, 
cannot  be  the  same  place,  unless  the  Brisoana  of 
the  former  geographer  has  been  transposed  from  the 
cast  to  the  west  of  the  headland  he  calls  Chersonesus. 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  voL  L pp.  404, 
405.)  [V.] 

BKITANNICAE  INSULAE(N*r«  Bp.Tan.inl, 
Aristot.  de  Mttnd.  3;  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 1,  3.  § 1; 
N^ro*  Bp«TT cubital,  I’olyb.  iii.  57;  Strab.  ii.  p.  93; 
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Bperrco-lo,  Dion  Cass.  lix.  21  ; Bptrrarvia,  Paua. 
viiL  43.  § 4 ; Ntjoox  BperdrviSts,  Dionya.  Per.  566 ; 
Bperawol,  Ibid.  283 ; ripera**i*al  Niprw,  Martian.: 
in  Lat.  Britannia,  Britanni). 

L Obthografhy. 

Assuming  that  the  texts  represent  the  best  MSS., 
the  orthography  seems  to  be  with  the  double  r in  the 
Greek,  and  with  the  single  t in  the  Latin  classics,  at 
least  amongst  the  prose  writers.  In  verse  there  is  a 
slight  difference.  Though  the  Britannia  of  the 
Latin  is  always  short,  the  Greek  farm  is  not  always 
long;  on  the  contrary,  Dionysius  Periegetw  gives — 

(vOa  Bperawol 

Atvna  rt  <pu\a , *.t.A.  (283.) 

Also — 

Aureal  vfjooi  (curt  BptrdmaBss,  x.rA  (566.) 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  earliest 
Greek  poets  who  give  us  the  name  of  the  British 
Isles  in  any  form  arc  later  than  tho  majority  of  the 
Roman  ones. 

II.  HOW  FAB  THE  RAMK  AS  BlUTTIA  OR 
Bkkttia? 

A statement  in  Procopius  gives  us  a more  equi- 
vocal form  than  any  above-mentioned  — Brittia 
(Bptrria  and  Bprrrla).  The  extent  to  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  Britannia  may  be  seen  in  the 
extract  itself;  besides  which  there  are  several  other 
passages  to  the  name  effect,  u e.  distinguishing  the 
Britanni  of  Britannia  from  the  Brittones  of  Brittia. 
“ About  this  time,  war  and  contest  arc***  between 
the  nation  of  the  Vami  and  the  insular  soldiers,  who 
dwell  in  the  island  called  Brittia,  from  the  following 
cause.  The  Vami  are  seated  beyond  the  riTer 
Ister,  and  they  extend  as  far  as  the  Northern  Ocean 
and  the  river  Rhine,  which  separates  them  from  the 
Franks  and  the  other  nations  situated  in  this  quar- 
ter. The  whole  of  those,  who  formerly  dwelt  on 
either  side  of  the  river  Rhine,  had  each  a peculiar 
name,  of  which  one  tribe  is  called  Germans,  a name 
(ximmonlr  applied  to  all.  In  this  (northern)  ocean 
lies  the  island  Brittia,  not  far  from  the  continent, 
but  as  much  ax  200  stadia,  right  opposite  to  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  between  Britannia  and 
the  island  Thule.  For  Britannia  lies  somewhere 
towards  the  setting  sun,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
country  of  the  Spaniards,  distant  from  the  continent 
not  less  than  4,000  stadia.  But  Brittia  lies  at  the 
hindennoet  extremity  of  Gaul,  where  it  borders  on 
the  ocean,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  north  of  Spain  and 
Britain ; whereas  Thule,  so  far  as  is  known  to  men, 
lies  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  ocean  towards 
the  north;  but  matters  relating  to  Britain  and 
Thule  have  been  discoursed  of  in  our  former  narra- 
tive. Three  very  numerous  nations  possess  Brittia, 
over  each  uf  which  a king  presides,  which  natioos  are 
named  Angili,  Phrissones,  and  those  sumamed  from 
the  island  Britones;  so  great  indeed  appears  the 
fecundity  of  these  nations,  that  every  year  vast  num- 
bers migrating  thence  with  their  wives  and  children 
go  to  the  Franks,  who  colonize  them  in  such  places 
us  seem  the  most  desert  parts  of  their  country ; and 
npon  this  circumstance,  they  say,  they  funned  a 
claim  to  the  island.  Insomuch  indeed,  that  not 
long  since,  the  king  of  the  Franks  dispatching  some 
of  his  own  people  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Justinian  at  Byzantium,  sent  them  also  certain  of 
the  Angili;  thus  making  a show  as  though  this 
bland  also  was  ruled  by  him.  Such,  then,  are  th* 
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matters  relating  to  the  island  called  Brittia” 
(I’rocop.  de  Belt  Goth.  iv.  20.) 

Brittia,  then,  was  not  Britannia.  As  little  was 
it  Thule.  The  Thule  of  Procopius  seems  to  have 
been  Scandinavia : " Thule  is  extremely  large,  being 
ten  times  larger  than  Britain,  from  which  it  is  very 
fa x distant  to  the  north.”  (Belt  Goth.  ii.  15.) 

The  following  passage  engenders  fresh  complica- 
tion;— •“  Moreover,  in  this  isle  of  Brittia,  men  of  an- 
cient time  built  a long  wall,  catting  off  a great  por- 
tion of  it;  for  the  soil  and  the  men,  and  all  other 
things,  are  not  alike  on  both  sides;  for  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  wall,  there  is  an  whoksomcness  of  air 
in  conformity  with  the  seasons,  moderately  warm  in 
summer,  and  cool  in  winter.  Many  men  inhabit 
here,  bring  much  as  other  men.  The  trees  with 
their  appropriate  fruits  flourish  in  season,  and  their 
corn  lands  are  as  productive  as  others;  and  the  dis- 
trict appears  sufficiently  fertilized  by  streams.  But 
on  the  western  side  all  is  different,  insomuch  indeed 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a man  to  live  there 
even  half  an  hour.  Vipers  and  serpents  innumera- 
ble, with  all  other  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  infest  that 
place;  and  what  is  meet  strange,  the  natives  affirm, 
that  if  any  one,  passing  the  wall,  should  proceed  to 
the  other  side,  he  would  die  immediately,  unable  to 
endure  the  onwbolesomeness  of  the  atmosphere; 
death  also  attacking  such  beasts  as  go  thither,  forth- 
with destroys  them.  Bat  as  I have  arrived  at  this 
pant  of  my  history,  it  is  incumbent  on  roe  to  record 
a tradition  very  nearly  allied  to  fable,  which  has 
never  appeared  to  me  true  in  all  respects,  though 
constantly  spread  abroad  by  men  without  number, 
who  assert  that  themselves  have  been  agents  in  the 
transactions,  and  also  hearers  of  the  words.  I must 
But,  however,  pass  it  by  altogether  unnoticed,  lest 
when  thus  writing  concerning  the  Island  Brittia,  I 
should  bring  upon  myself  an  imputation  of  ignorance 
of  certain  circumstances  perpetually  happening  there. 
They  say,  then,  that  the  souls  of  men  departed  are 
always  conducted  to  this  place;  but  in  what  man- 
ner I will  explain  immediately,  having  frequently 
heard  it  from  men  of  that  region  who  relate  it  most 
seriously,  although  I would  rather  ascribe  their  asse- 
verations to  a certain  dreamy  faculty  which  pos- 
sesses them. 

“ On  the  coast  of  the  land  over  against  this 
i>lxnd  Brittia,  in  the  ocean,  are  many  villages, 
inhabited  by  men  employed  in  fishing  and  in  agri- 
culture, and  who  for  the  sake  of  merchandize  pass 
over  to  this  island.  In  other  respects  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Franks,  but  they  never  render  them  tri- 
bute; this  burden,  as  they  relate,  having  been  of 
old  remitted  to  them  for  a certain  service  which  I 
shall  immediately  describe.  The  inhabitants  de- 
clare that  the  conducting  of  souls  devolves  on  them 
in  torn.  Soch  of  them,  therefore,  as  on  the  ensuing 
night  are  to  go  on  this  occupation  in  their  turn  of 
service,  returning  to  their  dwellings  as  soon  as  it 
grows  dark,  compose  themselves  to  sleep,  awaiting 
the  conductor  of  the  expedition.  All  at  once,  at 
nijgbt,  they  perceive  that  their  doors  are  shaken,  and 
lltrj  hear  a certain  indistinct  voice,  summoning 
them  to  their  work.  Without  delay,  arising  from 
their  beds,  they  proceed  to  the  shore,  not  under- 
standing the  necessity  which  thus  constrains  them, 
yet  nevertheless  compelled  by  its  influence.  And 
here  they  perceive  vessels  in  readiness,  wholly  void 
of  men ; not.  however,  their  own,  but  certain  strange 
Vfwels,  in  which  embarking  they  lay  hold  on  the 
oars,  and  feel  their  burden  made  heavier  by  a roul- 
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titude  of  passengers,  the  boats  being  sunk  to  the 
gunwale  and  rowlock,  and  floating  scarce  a finger 
above  the  water.  They  see  not  a single  person ; but 
having  rowed  for  one  hour  only,  they  arrive  at 
Brittia;  whereas,  when  they  navigate  their  own 
vessels,  not  making  use  of  sails,  but  rowing,  they 
arrive  there  with  difficulty,  even  in  a night  and  a 
day.  Having  reached  the  island,  and  been  released 
form  their  burden,  they  depart  immediately,  the 
boats  quickly  becoming  light,  suddenly  emerging 
from  the  stream,  and  sinking  in  the  water  no  deeper 
than  the  keel.  These  people  see  no  human  being 
either  while  navigating  with  them,  nor  when  re- 
leased from  the  ship.  But  they  say  that  they  hear 
a certain  voice  there,  which  seems  to  announce  to 
such  as  receive  them  the  name  of  all  who  have 
crossed  over  with  them,  and  describing  the  dignities 
which  they  formerly  possessed,  and  calling  them 
over  by  their  hereditary  titles.  And  also  if  women 
happen  to  cross  over  with  them,  they  call  over  the 
names  of  the  husbands  with  whom  they  lived. 
These,  then,  are  the  things  which  men  of  that  dis- 
trict declare  to  take  place;  but  I return  to  my 
former  narrative."  (Procop.  Bell.  Goth . iv.  20,  seq. ; 
the  translation  from  the  Monument  a Britaunica , 
pp.  lxxxiv.,  seq.) 

A reference  to  the  article  Afstui  will  suggest  the 
notion  that  one  author  of  antiquity,  at  least,  con- 
founded the  l*rntheni  (Frustums')  of  the  Baltic 
with  the  Britanni  of  Britain,  and  that  the  langiuigo 
of  the  amber-country  of  East  Prussia  and  Courland, 
which  Tacitus  calls  Britannicae  propior , was  really 
Pruthcnian.  How  far  will  the  hypothesis  of  a similar 
confusion  on  the  part  of  Procopius  explain  the  diffi- 
cult passages  before  us  ? It  will  not  do  so  without 
the  further  alteration  of  certain  minor  details.  In 
the  first  place,  the  locality  of  the  Varai  requires 
alteration.  The  Rhine  of  Procopius  was  probably 
the  Elbe;  on  the  northern  bank  of  which,  in  the 
present  duchies  of  Lauenburg  and  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  we  find  the  Komar*,  Warnabi,  and  Var- 
nahi  of  the  Carlovingian  historians  ( Adam  of  Bre- 
men, Htlmoldus , Ac.). 

Two  islands  then  claim  notice,  Heligoland  and 
Rugcn.  The  former  lies  more  in  conformity  with  the 
description  of  Procopius,  and  was  almost  certainly 
peopled  by  Frisians  and  Angles  (in  the  eyes  of  whom 
it  was  a holy  island),  but  not  so  certainly  by  any 
population  akin  to  the  Prulhenian,  and,  as  such, 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  Britanni.  Rugen,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  easily  have  been  so  peopled,  or 
at  least,  it  might  be  resorted  to  by  the  Pruthenians  of 
Prussia  and  their  allied  populations.  To  the  Angle 
and  Frisian  it  would  be  leas  accessible,  though  by 
no  means  an  impossible,  locality.  Each  island,  then, 
has  it*  claims;  but  we  may  go  a step  further  towards 
reconciling  them. 

Rugen  and  Heligoland  are  the  two  islands  which 
have,  upon  different  degrees  of  evidence,  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  holy  island,  with  its  sacred 
grove  ( eastum  nemtut)  of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus, 
— an  object  of  respectful  visitation  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Reudigni,  Angli , Aviones,  Varini,  Kudoses, 
Suardones,  and  Nuitbones  (c.  40) ; and  the  preceding 
remarks  have  led  to  the  notion  that  the  Brittia  of 
Procopius  and  island  of  Tacitus  are  one  and  the 
same.  Its  relations  to  tlio  Angli  and  Varini,  its 
relations  to  Britain  and  Thule,  its  mysterious  and 
holy  character,  all  indicate  this.  So  that  what  ap- 
plies to  the  one  applies  to  the  other  also.  Yet  the 
statement  of  Tacitus  is  difficult.  The  very  fact  of 
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some  commentators  identifying  his  island  with  Rugen, 
and  others  with  Heligoland,  shows  this. 

Now,  the  following  are  the  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Briltia  of  Procopius  and  the  Island  of  the 
Sacred  Grove  of  Tacitus,  was  neither  Rugen  exclu- 
sively, nor  Heligoland  exclusively;  but  a tertwm  quid, 
so  to  say,  arising  out  of  a confusion  between  the  attri- 
butes of  the  two.  The  parts  about  the  Lower  Elbe 
were  really  in  the  neighbourhood  of  two  holy  islands ; 
i.  e.,  Rugen  was  as  truly  a holy  island  as  Heligoland, 
and  rice  versa.  Heligoland,  when  the  full  light  of 
history  first  illustrates  its  mythology,  was  the  sacred 
isle  of  the  Angles  and  Frisians,  Germanic  tribes 
whose  worship  would  be  that  of  the  goddess  Bertha. 
Rugen,  when  similarly  illustrated,  is  just  an  sacred; 
sacred,  however,  not  with  the  Germanic  Angli , but 
with  the  Slavonic  romaAi(  Pbriai),  near  neighbours 
•»f  the  Angles,  and  not  distant  ones  of  the  Prutheni. 
Now  this,  in  the  case  of  so  good  a writer  as  Tacitus, 
and,  a fortiori , with  one  like  Procopius,  gives  us  the 
elements  of  a natural  and  excusable  error, — since 
the  holy  islands  with  corresponding  casta  nemora 
were  two  in  number,  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other,  and  visited,  respectively,  by  neighbouring  na- 
tions. How  easily  would  the  writer,  when  he  recog- 
nised the  insular  character  of  the  two  modes  of 
cultus,  refer  them  to  one  and  the  same  island ; how 
easily,  when  he  knew  the  general  fact  that  the  Angli 
and  Varioi  each  worshipped  in  an  island,  be  ignorant 
of  the  particular  fact  that  each  worshipped  in  a se- 
parate one. 

The  hypothesis,  then,  that  explains  the  Brittia 
of  Procopius,  separate*  it  from  Britannia,  identifies 
it  with  the  island  of  the  castum  nemus  of  Tacitus, 
and  sees  in  the  latter  an  island  so  far  real  as  to  be 
either  Heligoland  or  Rugen,  but  so  far  unreal  as  to 
be  made  out  of  a mixture  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two. 

I^est  the  suggested  confusion  between  the  ancient 
names  of  Britain  and  Prussia  he  considered  unlikely, 
the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  ss  in  the  latter  word 
reproent*  the  combination  ts,  or  tsh,  as  is  shown 
by  the  name  Bruteno,  the  eponymus  of  the  ancient 
Prussians: — “ duces  fuere  duo,  nempe  Bruteno  et 
Wudawutto,  quorum  alterum  Bruteno  sacerdotem 
crearunt,  alterum  scilicet  Wudawutto  in  regein  ele- 
gerant."  (Fragment  from  the  Borussorum  Origo 
ex  Ibmino  Christiana,  Voigt,  vol.  i.  p.  621.) 

Again,  when  we  investigate  the  language  in  which 
the  ultimate  sources  of  the  information  of  Tacitus 
lay,  we  find  that  it  must  have  been  either  German  or 
Slavonic.  Now,  in  either  case,  the  terms  for  British 
and  Prussian  would  be  alike,  e.  tf. : — 

English,  British,  Prussian. 

German,  Bryttisc,  Pryttisc. 

Slavonic,  Iir  it  ska jn,  Prutskaja. 

III.  AtrrnoRiTtKs. 

The  term  British  Isles  is  an  older  name  than  Bri- 
tannia ; and  the  British  Isles  of  the  writers  anterior 
to  Caesar  are  the  two  large  ones  of  Albion  and 
leme,  along  with  the  numerous  smaller  ones  that  lie 
amund  and  between  them.  Albion  means  England 
and  Scotland;  leme,  /re-land.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Britannia  (—  Great  Britain),  as  opposed  to 
lerne,  begins  with  Caesar;  the  distinction  between 
Britannia  ( =*  South  Britain), as  opposed  to  Caledonia, 
is  later  still.  The  Greek  writers  keep  the  general 
powers  of  the  term  the  longest. 

Herodotus,  as  may  be  expected,  is  the  earliest 
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author  who  mentions  any  country  that  can  pass  for 
our  island,  writing,  “ that  of  the  extremities  of  Europe 
towards  the  west n he  “ cannot  speak  with  certainty. 
Nor  " is  he  u acquainted  with  the  islands  called  Cas- 
siterides,  from  which  tin  is  brought  * (iii.  115).  A 
refinement  upon  this  passage  will  be  found  in  the 
sequel,  embodying  a reason,  more  or  less  valid,  far 
believing  that  between  the  Asores  and  the  British 
Isles  a confusion  may  have  arisen, — the  one  being 
truly  the  Cassiterides  (or  Tin  Islands),  and  the  other 
the  Oestrymnides,  a different  group.  However,  as  the 
criticism  stands  at  present,  the  two  words  are  sy- 
nonymous, and  the  knowledge  of  the  one  group  implies 
that  of  the  other,— the  designation  only  being  varied. 

Still,  taking  the  text  of  Herodotus  as  it  stands,  the 
real  fact  it  embodies  is  that  the  tin  country  of  west- 
ern Europe  was  known  to  him ; though,  whether  all 
the  statements  that  apply  to  it  are  unequivocal,  is 
doubtful.  His  sources  were,  of  course,  Phoenician. 

So  are  those  of  Aristotle: — “ Beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  the  ocean  flows  round  the  earth;  in  this 
ocean,  however,  are  two  islands,  and  those  very  large, 
called  Rrrtannic,  Albion  and  lerne,  which  are  larger 
than  those  before  mentioned,  and  lie  beyond  the 
Kelti ; and  other  two  not  lose  than  these,  T» probate 
beyond  the  Indians,  lying  obliquely  in  respect  of  the 
main  land,  and  that  called  Phebol,  situate  over  against 
the  Arabic  Gulf;  moreover,  not  a few  small  islands, 
around  the  Bretaonic  Isles  and  Iberia,  encircle  aa 
with  a diadem  this  earth,  which  we  hare  already  said 
to  be  an  bland.”  ( De  hi  undo,  c.  3.) 

Polybius’  notice  contains  nothing  that  b not  in- 
volved in  those  of  Aristotle  and  Herodotus,  special 
mention  being  made  of  the  tin  (iii.  57). 

The  assertion  that  Herodotus  b the  first  author 
who  mentions  the  British  Isles,  merely  means  that 
he  is  the  first  author  whose  name,  habitation,  and 
date  are  clear,  definite,  and  unequivocal.  What  tf 
a notice  occur  in  the  Orphic  poems,  so-called?  In 
such  a case  the  date  b earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  views  of  the  authorship,  Thb  may  be  later  than 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  it  may  not.  It  is  earlier, 
if  we  refer  the  extract  to  any  of  the  Onomacratean 
forgeries.  Be  thb  as  it  may,  the  ship  Argo,  in  a 
so-called  Orphic  poem,  is  made  to  say  ( 1 1 63) : — 
NO*  yap  51)  Atrypp  re  *ol  aXytirp  Kcixbnyri 
" Epxouas  fjy  tdjaouriy  ‘Upstair  iaaor  Tkos/jlsu,  k.tJL 

And  again  (1187):— 

IF  evpia  hwuar'  hrdao^t 

Aijpirrp6u 

Now,  nothing  b more  certain  than  that,  when  w* 
get  to  notices  of  Britain  which  are  at  one  and  the 
same  time  Roman  in  origin,  and  unequivocal  in  re- 
sist to  the  parts  to  which  they  apply,  nothing  ex- 
planatory of  these  Demetrian  rites  appears.  And  it 
b almost  equally  certain,  that  when  we  meet  with 
them — and  we  do  so  meet  with  them — in  writers 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  the  passages 
in  which  the  allusion  occurs  must  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  independent  evidence;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  derived  from  the  same  source  with  the 
Orphic  extracts,  and  may  possibly  [see  Caasite- 
kidks  and  Oestrymnide-sJ  have  their  application 
elsewhere. 

Strabo  and  Diodorus,  though  later  than  Caesar, 
arc  more  or  less  in  the  same  predicament.  Their 
authorities  were  thorn  of  Herodotus  and  Aristotle. 

Caesar  himself  must  be  criticised  from  two  points 
of  view  It  may  be  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be 
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writes  as  Caesar  the  persona]  observer;  yet  in  the 
tenth,  perhaps  ofteoer,  he  writes  as  Caesar  the  scholar. 
This  is  better  shown  in  Gaol  than  in  Britain.  His  spe- 
cific details  are  his  own.  His  generalities  are  taken 
from  the  Alexandrian  geographers. 

Strabo's  authority,  in  respect  to  the  similarity  of 
the  British  rites  to  those  of  Ceres,  was  also  an  Alex- 
andrian, Artemidorus  (iv.  p.  277). 

Ptolemy's  notices  are  important  He  specially 
quotes  Marinas  Tyrius,  and,  generally,  seems  to 
speak  on  the  strength  of  Phoenician  authorities. 
His  account  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  respect  to  what 
it  contains  and  what  it  omits,  stands  in  contrast  to 
those  of  all  the  Roman  authors;  and,  besides  this,  he 
is  as  minute  in  the  geography  of  Hibernia , as  in  that 
of  Britannia  and  Caledonia.  Now  Ireland  was  a 
country  that,  so  far  as  it  was  known  at  all,  was 
known  through  the  Greeks,  the  Iberians,  and  the 
Phoenicians  (Punic  or  Proper  Phoenician,  as  the  case 
might  be),  rather  than  through  the  Britans,  Gauls, 
and  Romans. 

How  far  were  the  Oestrymnities  and  Cassiterides 
exclusively  Britannic  t — A question  has  been  sug- 
gested which  now  claims  further  notice.  Just  as  a 
statement  that  applies  to  Brittia  may  not  apply  to 
Britain,  a statement  that  applies  to  the  Cassiterides 
may  not  always  apply  to  the  Tin  Country.  The  true 
tin  country  was  Cornwall,  rather  than  the  Scilly  Isles ; 
the  Cassiterides  “ ten  in  number,  lying  near  each  other 
in  the  ocean,  towards  the  north  from  the  haven  of  the 
Artabri  " (Strab.  iii.  p.  239),  are  the  Scilly  Isles  rather 
than  Cornwall.  Again,  “ one  of  them  is  a desert, 
but  the  others  are  inhabited  by  men  in  black  cloaks, 
clad  in  tunics  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  girt  about 
the  breast,  walking  with  staves,  and  bearded  like 
goats.  They  subsist  by  their  cattle,  leading  for  the 
most  part  a wandering  life.”  This  may  or  may  not 
be  Cornish ; it  may  or  may  not  be  British.  The 
following  is  both : viz.,  that  “ they  have  metals  of 
tin  and  lead.”  Hence,  some  part  of  Strabo’s  account 
is  undoubtedly,  some  part  probably,  British.  In  the 
next  writer,  however,  we  find,  side  by  side  with  some- 
thing that  must  be  British,  something  that  cannot 
be  so.  That  writer  is  Festus  Avicnus.  The  islands 
he  notioes  are  the  Oestrymnides;  his  authority, 
Phoenician.  His  language  requires  notice  in  detail. 

“ Sub  ha  jus  autem  prominentis  vertice 
Sinus  debiscit  incolis  Oestrymnicus 
In  quo  Insulae  sese  exserunt  Oestrymnides , 
Laxe  jacentes,  et  metallo  divites 
Stanni  atque  plumbi.” 

Thus  Car  the  Oestrymnides  are  Britannic.  Then 
follows  a sketch  of  their  occupants,  equally  Britannic. 
So  is  the  geographical  notice  as  to  their  relations  to 
Ireland : 

u Ast  hinc  duobus  in  Sacram  (sic  Insulam 
Dixere  priad)  solibus  curs  us  rati  est. 

Haec  inter  undas  multi  co  pi  tern  jacet, 

Eamque  late  gens  Hibemorum  colit 
Propmqoa  rursus  insula  Albionum  patet.” 

The  term  Sacra  Insula  shows  two  things : — 
1 at,  that  the  name  Eri  is  of  great  antiquity ; 2nd, 
that  it  passed  from  the  Phoenician  language  to  the 
Greek,  wherein  Eri  became  T«pa  (Ntjooj). 

What  follows  is  any  but  British:— 

“ Tartessiisque  in  terminos  Oestrymnidum 
Negotiandi  moo  oral;  Cartliaginis 
Etiam  coloni,  et  vulgus,  inter  Herculis 
Agitans  columnar  haec  mdibat  aequora: 
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Quae  Himilcv  Poentts  mensibus  vix  quatuor, 

Ut  ipse  sernet  re  probassc  retulit 
Enavigantem,  posse  transmits  adserit, 

• *•••♦■• 

Adjicit  et  illud  plurimum  inter  gurgitea 
Ex>tare  yWum,  et  saepe  virgulti  vice 
Retinere  puppim;  dicit  hie  nihilominos 
Non  in  profundum  terga  demit ti  mans 
Parvoque  aquanim  vix  supertexi  solum.” 

Orae  Maritim.  JtescripL  1.  94,  et  seq. 

This,  as  already  stated,  is  not  Britannic;  yet  is 
not  a fiction.  The  fucus  that  checked  the  hardy 
mariners  of  Himilco  was  the  floating  Sargassum  of 
the  well-known  Sargasso  Sea.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
naturalist  this  floating  fucus  fixes  the  line  of  Hi- 
milco’s  vqyago  as  definitely  as  the  amber-country 
fixes  the  Aestui  of  Tacitus.  Yet  the  Cassiteridta 
are  not  simply  and  absolutely  the  Azores,  nor  yet  are 
the  Oestrymnides  simply  and  absolutely  the  Scilly 
Isles.  As  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  isles  of 
Rugen  and  Heligoland,  there  is  a confusion  of  at- 
tributes— a confusion  of  which  the  possibility  must 
be  recognised,  even  by  those  who  hwjitate  to  admit 
the  absolute  fact, — a confusion  which  should  engender 
caution  in  our  criticism,  and  induce  us  to  weigh 
each  statement  as  much  on  its  own  merits  as  on  the 
context.  That  there  were  orgies  in  Britain,  and  that 
there  was  tin,  stand  upon  the  some  testimony,  since 
Strabo  mentions  both.  Yet  the  certainty  of  the  two 
facte  is  very  different.  The  orgies  — and  even  the 
black  tunics  and  long  beards  — may,  possibly,  be  m 
little  British  as  the  fucus  of  the  Sargasso  Sea.  The 
fucus  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  belongs  to  the  Azores. 
Its  notice  is  a great  fact  in  the  history  of  early 
navigation.  The  orgies  and  the  bearded  men  may 
go  with  it,  or  go  with  the  tin. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  notices  of  certain  isles  of  the 
west,  as  often  as  they  occur  in  authors  writing  from 
Phoenician  sources,  are  only  unimpeachably  Bri- 
tannic when  they  specially  and  definitely  speak  to 
the  tin-country  and  the  tin-trade,  and  when  they 
contain  British  names,  or  other  facts  equally  un- 
equivocal. The  Britannic  locality  of  the  Demotrian 
orgies  (in  the  later  writers  they  become  Bacchic)  is 
only  a probability. 

The  Roman  authorities  will  be  considered  when 
the  historical  sketch  of  Roman  Britain  is  attempted. 
The  point  that  at  present  requires  further  notice  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  two  sources  differ. 

As  a general  rule,  the  Greek  authorities  differ 
from  the  Roman  in  being  second-hand  (».  e.  de- 
rived from  Phoenicia),  in  dealing  with  the  western 
porta  of  the  island,  in  grouping  their  facts  around 
the  leading  phenomena  of  the  tin  trade,  in  recog- 
nising the  existence  of  certain  orgies,  and  in  being, 
to  a certain  extent,  liable  to  the  charge  of  having 
confused  Britain  with  the  Azores,  or  the  true  Cas- 
siterides with  the  Oestrymnides : the  Roman  authori- 
ties, so  far  as  they  are  based  upon  Greek  ones,  being 
in  the  same  category.  Josephus,  who  alludes  inci- 
dentally to  Britain,  is  a fortiori  Phoenician  in 
respect  to  his  sources. 

The  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Greek  evidence  is 
the  general  rule ; but  it  is  only  up  to  a certain  date 
that  the  Greek  authorities  are  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion ; i.  e.  Phoenician  in  their  immediate  origin.  It 
is  only  up  to  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
of  Massilia  (Marseilles),  when  commerce  had  de- 
veloped itself,  and  when  there  were  two  routes  of 
traffic  — one  via  the  Spanish  ports  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  other  overland. 
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Of  the  latter  Diodorus  give*  an  account.  It  was 
probably  the  Massillon  Greeks  that  converted 
Up-mj  into  Te'pa  Nf;<ror.  See  Hibernia. 

Tlie  Byzantine  historians  will  be  noticed  in  the 
sequel. 

IV.  Orioix  or  the  word  Britannia. 

Supposing  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been  the  first 
who  informed  the  Greeks  of  a country  named  Britain, 
who  informed  the  Phoenicians?  in  other  words,  in 
what  language  did  the  names  Britarmi  and  Bri- 
tannia originate?  The  usual  doctrine  is  that  these 
were  native  terms;  ».  e.  that  the  occupants  of  the 
British  Islands  called  themselves  so,  and  were  there- 
fore so  called  by  their  iteighbours.  Yet  this  is  by 
no  means  certain. 

The  most  certain  fact  connected  with  the  pines  is 
that  it  was  Greek  before  it  was  Roman.  Whence 
did  the  Greeks  get  it?  From  one  of  two  sources. 
From  the  Phoenicians,  if  they  had  it  anterior  to  the 
foundation  of  Marseilles,  and  from  the  population  of 
the  parts  around  that  city  in  case  they  got  it  sub- 
sequent  to  tliat  event.  Now,  if  it  were  Phoenician, 
whence  came  it  originally?  More  probably  from 
Spain  than  from  cither  Gaul  or  Britain — in  which 
case  Britannia  is  the  Iberic  name  for  certain  British 
islanders  rather  than  the  native  one.  It  may,  of 
course,  have  been  native  as  well : whether  it  were 
•o  is  a separate  question. 

And  if  it  were  Mas&ilian  (i.  e.  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marseilles),  whence  came  it  ? Probably 
from  the  Gauls  of  the  ports  around.  But  this  is  only 
a probability.  It  may  have  been  Iberic  even  then; 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  Iberians  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  extended  so  far  westward  as  the 
Lower  Rhone.  Hence,  as  the  qucsti<vn  stands  at 
present,  the  presumption  is  rather  in  favour  of  the 
word  being  Iberic. 

Again,  the  form  is  Iberic.  The  termination  - ton, 
comparatively  rare  in  Gaul,  abounds  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  ancient  Iberia;  e. g.  Tunie-tan-i,  Carpe- 
ton-i,  &c. 

In  all  speculations  upon  the  etymology  of 
words,  the  preliminary  question  as  to  the  language 
to  which  the  word  under  notice  is  to  Ik?  referred  is 
of  importance.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  emi- 
nently so.  If  the  root  Brit,  be  Gallic  (or  Keltic), 
the  current  etymologies,  at  least,  deserve  notice. 
If,  however,  it  be  Iberic,  the  philologist  lias  been  on 
the  wrong  track  altogether,  has  looked  in  the  wrong 
language  for  his  doctrine,  and  must  correct  his  cri- 
ticism by  abandoning  the  Keltic,  and  having  recourse 
to  the  Basque.  Again,  if  the  word  be  Iberic,  the 
t is  no  part  of  the  root,  bat  only  an  inflexional 
element.  Lest,  however,  we  overvalue  the  import 
of  the  form  - tan  being  Iberic,  wc  must  remember 
that  the  similarly-formed  name  Aqui-hzn-ia,  occurs 
in  Gaul;  but, on  the  other  hand,  lest  we  overvalue  the 
import  of  this,  we  must  remember  that  A quilania 
itself  may  possibly  be  Iberic. 

Probably  the  word  was  Iberic  and  Gallic  as  well. 
It  was  certainly  Gallic  in  Caesar's  time.  But  it 
may  have  been  Gallic  without  having  been  native, 

e.  British.  And  this  was  probably  the  case. 
There  is  not  a shadow  of  evidence  to  the  fact  of  any 
purt  of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  having 
called  themselves  Britons.  They  were  called  so  by 
the  Gauls ; and  the  Gallic  name  w as  adopted  by 
the  Romans.  This  was  all.  The  name  may  have 
been  strange  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was  so  ap- 


plied, as  the  word  Welsh  is  to  the  natives  of  the 
Cambro- Briton  principality. 

Probably,  too,  it  was  only  until  the  trade  of 
Massilia  had  become  developed  that  the  root  Brit. 
was  known  at  all.  As  long  as  the  route  was  rid 
Spain,  and  the  trade  exclusively  Phoenician,  the 
moat  prominent  of  the  British  isles  was  Ireland. 
The  Orphic  extract  speaks  only  to  the  lemian  Isles , 
and  Herodotus  only  to  the  Cassiterides. 


V.  Tiie  tin-trade  of  Britain. 

One  of  the  instruments  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
history  of  the  early  commerce  and  the  early  civilising 
influences  of  Britain  is  to  be  found  in  the  (act  of  its 
being  one  of  the  few  localities  of  a scantily-diffused 
metal  — tin.  This,  like  the  amber  of  the  coasts  of 
Prussia  and  Courland,  helps  us  by  means  of  archaeo- 
logy to  history.  Yet  it  is  traversed  by  the  fact  of  the 
same  metal  being  found  in  the  far  cast — in  Banca 
and  the  Malayan  peninsula.  Hence,  when  wre  find 
amongst  the  antiquities  of  Assyria  and  Egypt — the 
countries  of  pre-eminent  antiquity — vessels  and  im- 
plements of  bronze,  the  inference  tliat  the  tin  of  that 
alloy  was  of  British  origin  is  by  no  means  indubita- 
ble. It  is  strengthened  indeed  by  our  knowledge  of 
an  actual  trade  between  Phoenicia  and  Cornwall; 
but  still  it  is  not  unexceptionable.  When,  however, 
writers  so  early  as  Herodotus  describe  tin  as  a 
branch  of  Phoenician  traffic  in  the  fifth  century  B.O., 
wo  may  reasonably  carry  its  origin  to  an  earlier 
date;  a date  which,  whatever  may  be  the  antiquity 
of  the  Aegvptian  and  Assyrian  alloys,  is  still  reason- 
able. An  early  British  trade  is  a known  fact,  an 
equally  early  Indian  one  a probability.  In  round 
numbers  we  may  lay  the  beginning  of  the  Phoenician 
intercourse  with  Cornwall  at  b.c.  1000. 

The  next  question  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
metallurgic  skill  thus  inferred  was  native.  So  far  as 
this  was  the  case,  it  is  undoubtedly  a measure  of  our 
indigenous  civilisation.  Now  if  we  remember  that 
it  was  almost  wholly  for  tin  that  the  Phoenicians 
sought  the  Cassiteridcs,  we  shall  find  it  diifirult  to 
deny  to  the  earliest  population  of  the  tin-districts 
some  knowledge  and  practice — no  matter  how  slight 
— of  metallurgic  art;  otherwise,  it  must  have  be* -a 
either  an  instinct  or  an  accident  that  brought  the 
first  vessel  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  Some  amount,  then,  of  indigenous  me- 
tallurgy may  be  awarded  to  its  occupants. 

Perhaps  they  bad  the  art  of  smelting  copper  as 
well  — though  tlie  reasoning  in  favour  of  this  view 
is  erf  the  d priori  kind.  Copper  is  a metal  which 
is  generally  the  first  to  be  worked  by  rude  nations; 
so  that  whenever  a metal  less  reducible  is  smelted, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  more  reducible  ore  is 
smelted  also.  On  the  other  band,  however,  the 
absence  of  pure  copper  implements  in  the  old  htmufi 
suggests  the  notion  that  cither  the  art  of  alloying 
was  as  old  as  that  of  smelting,  or  else  tliat  tin  was 
smelted  first 

From  the  knowledge  of  reduction  ami  alloys,  we 
may  proceed  to  the  question  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  casting.  The  main  fact  here  is  the  discovery 
of  moulds,  both  of  stone  and  bronze,  for  the  casting 
of  axes  and  spear-  heads.  The  former  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  to  have  been  imported,  whatever  opinion  we 
may  entertain  respecting  the  latter.  Whether  the 
invention,  however,  of  either  was  British,  or  whether 
the  Phoenicians  showed  the  way,  is  uncertain.  The 
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extent  to  which  the  moulds  of  different  countries  — 
France,  Germane,  Scandinavia — resemble  each  other, 
even  in  points  of  apparent!/  arbitrary  detail,  is  (to 
a certain  extent)  against  the  native  claim. 

The  uniformity  of  the  alloy  is  do  more  than  what 
we  expect  from  the  chemical  conditions  necessary 
f«»r  the  achievement  of  a pood  implement — indeed  it 
is  rather  less.  It  varies  from  one  of  tin  and  seven 
of  copper,  to  one  of  tin  and  twelve  of  copper;  whilst 
it  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  metallurgists  that 
the  best  alloy  (one  tin  to  ten  copper)  could  easily  be 
hit  upon  by  different  artists  wholly  independent  of 
intercommuru  cation. 

The  Dmmnonian  Britons  sold  tin.  What  did  they 
take  in  pnyment?  In  all  histories  of  commerce 
these  questions  are  correlative.  Dr.  Wilson  (Pre- 
historic Annals  of  Scotland,  p.  196)  truly  remarks 
that  Strabo's  account  of  the  Csssiterides  is  not 
greatly  to  be  relied  on.  For  their  tin  and  lead  they 
took  in  exchange  salt,  skins,  and  bronze  vessels 
(xoAjw iptara).  This  latter  is  a strange  article  of 
import  for  a country  of  tin,  copper,  and  moulds. 

The  earliest  gloss  that  has  a bearing  upon  the 
geography  of  Britain  is  the  word  Castile  rides;  for  it 
must  he  observed  that  whilst  the  word  Britannia  is 
non-existent  in  Herodotus,  the  Orphic  extract  knows 
only  the  Irish  (/emiaa)  isles.  Now  this,  though 
bearing  upon  Britain,  is  no  British  word.  It  is  the 
oriental  term  Kastlra. 

This  distinction  is  important.  Were  the  word 
British  in  origin,  we  should  be  enabled  to  enhance 
the  antiquity  of  the  Cornish  tin-trade  — since  the 
word  Kcurtrlrspos  occurs  both  in  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Wbo.  however,  shall  say  that,  however  much  the 
probabilities  may  be  in  favour  of  the  Homeric  and 
Heciodic  tin  having  been  Cornish,  it  was  not  Indian 
— s.  e.  Malayan?  The  name,  at  least,  is  in  favour  of 
the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
two  trades  may  have  been  concurrent;  the  Eastern 
being  the  older  — at  least  this  is  what  is  suggested 
by  the  name. 

Britannia  Proper. 

We  may  now  deal  with  the  proper  British  portion 
of  the  British  isles,  u e.  South  Britain  and  Caledonia. 

VI.  History. 

When  the  archaeological  period  ceases  and  the 
true  and  proper  civil  history  of  Britain  begins,  we 
find  that  a portion  of  the  island,  at  least,  was  in 
political  relations  with  Gaul — Divitiacus,  the  king  of 
the  Sues* i ones,  a Belgic  tribe,  holding  the  sove- 
reignty. In  the  following  year  these  relations  are 
a l-o  Gallic,  and  the  Veneti,  of  the  parts  about  the 
pre-sent  town  of  Vatmes,  obtain  assistance  against 
Caesar  from  the  Britons.  Thus  early  are  our 
maritime  habits  attested.  In  chastisement  of  this, 
Corsar  prepares  his  first  invasion  (me.  55);  Volu- 
lemu,  one  of  his  lien  tenants,  having  been  sent  on 
bef  wehand,  to  reconnoitre. 

We  may  measure  the  intercourse  between  Britain 
and  Gaul  by  some  of  the  details  of  these  events. 
His  intended  invasion  is  known  almost  as  soon  as  it 
» determined  on,  and  ambassadors  are  sent  from 
Britain  to  avert  it.  These  arc  sent  back,  and  along 
with  them  Coeomius  the  Attrebatian,  of  whose  in- 
fluence in  Britain  Caesar  made  use.  Having  cm- 
barked  from  Gwuwriacwn,  lands  : is  opposed  ; con- 
qo*s*  and  again  receives  an  embassy.  His  fleet 
suffers*  dnring  the  high  tides  of  th<-  month  of  August, 
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ami  in  September  he  returns  to  Gaul.  His  successes 
(snch  as  they  are)  are  announced  by  letter  at  Rome, 
and  honoured  with  a twenty-day  festival. 

Ilia  second  expedition  takes  place  in  the  May  of 
the  following  year.  He  is  opposed  on  landing  by 
Ca&jvclaunus.  The  details  of  this  second  expedition 
carry  us  as  far  westward  as  the  present  county  of 
Herts, — wherein  the  Hundred  of  Cassio  w reasonably 
supposed  to  give  ua  the  stockaded  village,  or  head- 
quarters of  Casaivelaunus,  with  whom  the  Trino- 
bantes,  Cenomagni,  Ancalites,  and  Ribrori  are  in 
political  relations.  The  reduction  of  Cassivelaunus 
is  incomplete,  and  Caesar,  when  he  departs  from  the 
island,  departs  with  the  whole  of  his  army,  and 
with  the  real  independence  of  the  country  unimpaired. 
The  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Berks  seems  to  have  been  the  most  western  part  of 
the  area  affected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  second  invasion  oi  Caesar.  The  first  was  con- 
fined to  the  coast. 

The  brat  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  Britain 
under  Augustus  is  that  of  the  Monumentum  An- 
cyranuro : 

T1P02  EME  IKETAI  KATE-MTON  BA2I- 
AEI2  nAPenN  MEN  TE1PIAATH2  KA1  ME- 
TEriEITA  GPAATH2  BA2IAEX12  *PA[A]TOT 
T102  MHAflN  [A]E  APTA  ♦****•• 
BPETA[N]NGN  AOM[NHN  BE]AAATN02[TE] 
KAl[TlMj  * * * 

The  commentary  on  this  comes  no  earlier  than 
Dion  Cassius.  From  him  we  learn,  that  although 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  have  reduced 
Britain,  he  proceeded  no  farther  tlian  Gaul,  where 
be  received  an  embassy.  So  late  a writer  as  Jor- 
nandes  is  our  authority  for  believing  that  he  exer- 
cised sovereignty  over  it, — “ servire  coegit,  Roma- 
nisqne  legibus  vivere  ” (Y>e  Begn.  Success.) — for  the 
inscription  only  shows  that  certain  Britons  sought 
the  presence  of  Augustus  at  Rome,  The  further 
statement  that  tribute  was  taken  is  from  the  utterly 
uncritical  Nennius,  whose  evidence  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  sc  riptural  expression  that  “ all  the  world 
was  taxed,"  and  upon  the  inference  that,  if  so,  h 
fortiori,  Britain.  His  text  is  “ tenente  Octaviano 
Angusto  Monarchiam  totius  tmrndi ; et  centum  ex 
Britannia  ipse  solus  accepit ; ut  Virgilius, 

* Purpurea  intexti  tollunt  aulaea  Britanni.'  ” 

The  use  of  the  word  census  instead  of  tributnm 
is  important.  The  original  word  is  kv;v<xo%  ; and, 
Nennius,  who  uses  it,  took  his  English  history  from 
the  Evangelists. 

A single  event  is  referriblo  to  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. The  petty  kings  (reguli)  sent  back  to 
Gcrmanicus  some  of  bis  soldiers,  who  had  been 
either  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Britain  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  sold.  (Tac.  Ann.  iL  24.)  Friendly 
relations  is  all  that  is  proved  by  this  passage. 
The  notion  that  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
and  (amongst  other  nations)  ruled  Britain,  rests  on 
a passage  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  evidently  an 
inference  from  the  likelihood  of  the  successor  of 
Augustus  exercising  the  same  sway  as  Augustus 
himself.  — “ Tiberius,  privignns  Augnsti,  poet  eum 
regnavit  annos  xxiii,  tain  super  Britanniam  qtuun 
super  alia  regna  totius  mundi." 

The  evidence  of  Caligula’s  intentions  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Augustus : namely,  Dion  Cassius. 
Caligula  having  passed  the  Rhine,  " seemed  to  me- 
ditate an  attack  upon  Britain,  but  retreated  from 
the  very  ocean.”  (lix.  21.)  Then  follows  the  ac- 
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coant  of  his  giving  orders  that  the  shells  of  the  sea- 
shore should  be  picked  up,  and  a conquest  over  the 
sea  itself  be  announced  (c.  25).  The  story  appears 
in  Suetonius  also  : as  do  the  details  concerning  Ad- 
minius,  the  son  of  Cynobelin.  Expelled  from  Britain 
by  his  father,  he  crossed  the  channel  with  a few 
followers,  and  placed  himself  under  the  power  of 
Caligula,  who  magnified  the  event  into  a cession  of 
the  whole  island.  (Suet.  Cal.  44.) 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  band  fide  reduction  of 
Britain  begins  no  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Claudius ; 
the  tribute  that  was  paid  to  Augustus  being  wholly 
unhistorical,  and  the  authority  of  Tiberius  a mere 
inference  from  a notice  of  it-  In  simple  truth,  the  reign 
of  Cynobelin,  coinciding  with  that  of  the  last-named 
emperor,  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  early  British 
civilisation  — civilisation  which  was  of  native,  of 
Gallic,  of  Gallo-Koman,  of  Phoenician,  and  Ibero- 
Phoenician  origin. 

The  reign  of  Cynobelin  is  illustrated  by  coins. 
Whether  these  were  struck  in  Gaul  or  Britain  is 
uncertain.  Neither  is  the  question  important. 
W'herever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  legend  is  in 
Roman  letters;  whilst  numerous  elemeaita  of  the 
classical  mythology  find  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  coins ; e.  g.  a Pegasus,  a Head  of  Ammon,  a 
Hercules,  a Centaur,  Ac. : on  the  other  hand,  the 
names  are  British ; tasciovajius,  with  ssoo ; ibid, 
with  vkr-  ; ibid,  with  cynobkliw  ; cvnouelln 
alone;  ctxobkum  with  CAMVL-;  ibid,  with  80- 
LIDV-;  ibid,  with  A . .,  or  V . ibid,  with  YE- 
hulumum.  Of  course,  the  interpretations  of  these 
legends  have  been  various;  the  notion,  however, 
that  Tasciovanus,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes 
conjointly  with  a colleague,  was  the  predecessor  of 
Cynobelin,  and  that  Cynobelin,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  with  a colleague,  was  the  successor  of 
Tasciovanus,  seems  reasonable. 

The  reduction  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  begins 
with  the  reign  of  Claudius : on  coins  we  find  the 
name  of  that  emperor,  and  on  inscriptions  those  of 
his  generals  Plautius  and  Suetonius. 

Tho  next  earliest  coins  to  those  of  Claudius 
bear  tho  name  of  Hadrian.  Wales  westwards  anil 
Yorkshire  northwards  (the  Silurcs , Ordovioes,  and 
Brifjmtfct)  were  more  or  less  completely  reduced 
before  the  accession  of  Nero. 

By  Nero,  Suetonius  Paulinus  is  sent  into  Britain, 
and  under  him  Agricola  takes  his  first  lessons  in 
soldiership.  A single  inscription  preserves  the  name 
of  Paulinus.  The  next  in  point  of  date  belongs  to 
tho  reign  of  Nona.  The  Agricnla,  however,  of 
Tacitus  has  the  historical  value  of  contemporary 
evidence.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  work  of 
Nero’s  general  was  the  recovery  and  consolidation 
of  the  conquests  made  under  Claudius  rather  than 
the  achievement  of  new  additions.  The  famous 
queen  of  the  Iceni  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk)  is  the 
centre  of  the  gnmpe  here.  Subordinate  to  her  are 
the  Druids  and  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  their 
chief  stronghold,  where  they  are  reduced  by  Pan- 
linus.  Lastly  comes  the  usurious  philosopher 
Seneca,  who,  having  lent  a large  sum  in  Britain,  sud- 
denly calls  it  in.  The  distress  thus  created  is  the 
cause  of  the  revolt — a measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
Roman  habits  (either  directly  from  Italy,  or  indirectly 
from  Romanised  Gaol)  bad  established  themselves. 

Reduction  and  consolidation,  rather  than  acqui- 
sition, seems  to  have  been  the  rule  during  the  short 
reigns  of  Gallia,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  and  the  fir>t 
ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
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These  objects  employed  Agricola  daring  bis 
first  two  campaigna  In  the  third,  however  (a.  d. 
80),  he  advanced  from  the  northern  boundaries  of 
the  Brigantes  to  the  Firth  of  Tay;  and  the  five 
next  years  were  spent  in  the  exploration  of  parts 
before  unknown,  in  new  conquests  more  or  lees 
imperfect,  in  the  formation  of  ambitious  designs 
(including  the  reduction  of  Ireland),  and  in  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Great  Britain.  A line  of  forts 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  was  the 
limit  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Britain,  as  left  by 
Agricola.  What  had  been  done  beyond  this  bad 
been  done  imperfectly.  The  battle  on  the  Grampian 
Range,  against  the  Caledonians  of  Galgacus,  had 
ended  in  the  Horesti  giving  hostages.  The  reduction 
of  the  Orkneys  is  mentioned  by  Tadtus  in  a general 
and  somewhat  lax  manner  — not  as  a specific  his- 
torical fact,  in  its  proper  place,  and  in  connection  with 
other  events,  but  as  an  obiter  dictum  arising  out  of 
the  notice  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Island,— 
“incognitas, ad  id  tem pus, insulas, Orcadas  invcni t do- 
muitque.  Despecta  est  et  Thule." 

A revolt  under  Arriragns  is  incidentally  mentioned 
as  an  event  of  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

For  the  reign  of  Trajan  we  have  inscriptions ; 
for  that  of  Hadrian  inscriptions  and  coins  as  well : 
coins,  too,  for  the  reigns  of  the  two  Antonincs,  and 
Commodns, — but  no  contemporary  historian.  It  is 
the  evidence  of  Sportianus  ( Hadr . 11)  upon  winch 
the  belief  that  “a  wall  eighty  miles  in  length, 
dividing  the  Romans  from  the  barbarians,  was  first 
built  by  Hadrian"  is  grounded.  Dion,  as  he  ap- 
pears in  the  compendium  of  Xiphilinaa,  merely 
mentions  a wall  between  the  Roman  stations  and 
certain  nations  of  the  island."  (Ixxii.  8.)  This 
raises  a doubt.  The  better  historian,  Dion,  may  as 
easily  mean  the  wall  of  Agrioola  as  aught  else: 
the  inferior  one,  Spartianus.  is  evidently  wrong  in 
his  expression  “ primus  duxit"  and  may  easily  be 
wrong  in  his  account  altogether.  The  share  that 
different  individuals  took  in  the  raising  of  the  British 
walls  and  ramparts  is  less  certain  than  is  usually 
believed.  We  have  more  builders  than  structures. 

That  Antoninas  (Pius)  deprived  the  Brigantes  of 
a portion  of  their  land  because  they  had  begun  to 
overrun  the  country  of  the  Genu  ini.  allied  to  Rome, 
is  a statement  of  Pansanias  (viii  43.  § 4.)  No  one 
else  mentions  these  Genuini.  Neither  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  who  they  oouid  have  been.  Genuini,  inde- 
pendent enough  to  be  allies  rather  than  subjects, 
and  Brigantes,  who  could  be  free  to  conquer  them, 
are  strange  phenomena  for  the  reign  of  Antoninus. 
The  possibility  of  German  or  Scandinavian  settlers, 
thus  early  and  thus  independent,  is  tin?  only  clue  to 
the  difficulty.  The  evidence,  however,  to  the  fact 
is  only  of  third-rate  value. 

The  Vallum  Antonini  seems  to  have  been  a reality. 
Its  true  basis  is  the  following  inscription  : 

IMP.  C.  T.  AELIO.  HADR 
UNO  ANTONINO  AUG. 

P.  P.  VEX.  LEG.  VI. 

V1CTR1CS  P • F. 

OPVS  VALLI  P. 

MMM  CCXL  P. 

(Monument* i Britannic  a,  No.  48.) 

Others  give  the  name  of  his  Lieutenant  Lollius 
Urbicus  ; but  this  alone  mentions  tl»e  OPUS 
VALLI.  The  author  nearest  the  date  of  the  event 
commemorated  is  Capitol  in  ns.  By  him  we  are  told 
that  the  rampart  was  of  turf,  and  that  it  was  a 
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fresh  one, — “ Britannos — vidt,  alio  muro  cespiticio 
— ducto."  (Anton.  Pirns,  5.) 

Coercion  and  consolidation  are  still  the  rule;  the 
notice*  for  the  reigns  of  Commodns  and  Pertinax, 
though  brief  and  unimportant,  being  found  in  so  good 
an  historian  as  Dion.  Dion,  too,  is  the  chief  authority 
for  the  reign  of  Severn#.  He  would  hare  been  suffi- 
cient single-handed;  but  he  is  supported  by  both 
coins  and  inscriptions.  At  the  same  time,  be  never 
attributes  the  erection  of  any  wall  to  Severn*.  On 
the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  one  as  already  existing. 
S partian os  U the  authority  for  the  usual  doctrine. 
(.Sever.  18.) 

When  Caledonia — as  opposed  to  Britain  in  general 
—comes  under  notice,  a further  reference  to  the  text 
of  Dion  respecting  the  actions  of  Severus  will  be 
made. 

a.  d.  21 1,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  Severus  dies 
at  York.  British  history,  never  eminently  clear, 
sow  becomes  obscurer  still.  An  occasional  notice  is 
all  that  occurs  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  This 
begins  a.  d.  284.  The  usurpers  Carausius  and 
Allectos  now  appear  in  the  field.  So  do  nations 
hitherto  unnoticed — the  Franks  and  the  Saxons. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  testimony  of 
Gild  as,  Bed*.  and  the  other  accredited  sources  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  in  respect  to  the  fact  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  having  at  a certain  time,  and  in 
a certain  place,  invaded  Britain;  the  evidence  that 
they  were  the  first  Germans  who  did  so  is  utterly 
insufficient.  The  Panegyric  of  Eumenios  — and 
we  mast  remember  that,  however  worthless  the 
panegyrists  may  be  as  authors,  they  have  the  merit 
of  being  contemporary  to  the  events  they  describe 
— contains  the  following  remarkable  passage  : — 
“ Bv  so  thorough  a consent  of  the  Immortal 
Gods,  O unconquered  Caesar,  has  the  extermi- 
nation of  all  the  enemies,  whom  you  have  attacked, 
and  of  the  Franks  more  especially,  been  decreed, 
that  even  those  of  your  soldiers,  who,  having  missed 
their  way  on  a foggy  sea,  reached  the  town  of 
London,  destroyed  promiscuously  and  throughout 
the  city  the  whole  remains  of  that  mercenary  mul- 
titude of  barbarians,  that,  after  escaping  the  battle, 
Mcking  the  town,  and,  attempting  flight,  was  still 
left — a deed,  whereby  your  provincials  were  not 
only  saved,  but  delighted  by  the  sight  of  the 
slaughter.”  (Eumen.  Paneyyr.  Constant.  Coes.) 

The  Franks  ami  Piet*  are  first  mentioned  in  Bri- 
tain in  the  reign  of  Diocletian : the  Attarotts  and  Scots 
under  that  of  Julian  (a.  d.  360).  The  authorities 
now  improve — being,  chiefly,  Aramianos  Marcel  linos 
and  ClaudiaiL  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  soon  seen 
that  the  ethnology  of  Britain  is  as  obscure  as  its 
archaeology.  The  abandonment  of  the  isle  by  the 
Romans,  and  its  reduction  by  the  Saxons,  are  the 
chief  events  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  all  ob- 
scure. It  is  even  more  difficult  to  say  how  the 
Oexmanic  populations  displaced  the  Roman,  than  how 
the  Roman  displaced  the  Keltic. 

And  this  introduces  a new  question,  a question 
already  suggested,  but  postponed,  via.:  the  value  of 
the  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  and 
the  end  of  the  proper  Roman  period.  It  is  evident 
that  no  author  much  edrlier  than  the  times  of  Ho- 
norios  and  Arcadius  can  tell  us  much  about  the  de- 
cline and  foil  of  the  Roman  supremacy  in  the  west. 
It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  literature  passes  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity.  Procopius  is  the  most 
important  of  the  Pagans.  The  little  he  tells  us  of 
bruam  is  correct,  though  unimportant;  for  it  must 
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be  remembered,  that  his  blunders  and  confusion  are 
in  respect  to  Brittia,  This,  as  aforesaid,  he  sepa- 
rates from  Britannia.  Those  who  confound  the  two 
are  ourselves  — the  modem  writers. 

To  Jomandcs  we  refer  in  vain  for  anything  of 
value;  although  from  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
the  historian  of  certain  nations  of  Germanic  extrac- 
tion, and  from  the  degree  to  which  Britain  was  in 
his  time  Germanised,  we  expect  more  than  we  find. 
Hence  from  the  time  of  Ammianus  to  the  time  of 
Gildas  — the  earliest  British  and  Christian  writer  of 
our  island — from  about  a.d.  380  to  a.d.  550 — we 
have  no  author  more  respectable  than  Orosiua. 
He  alone,  or  nearly  so,  was  known  to  the  native  his- 
torians, and  what  be  tells  us  is  little  beyond  the 
names  of  certain  usurpers.  When  Britain  is  next 
known  to  the  investigator,  it  has  ceased  to  be  Roman. 
It  is  German,  or  Saxon,  instead.  Such  is  the  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Roman  Britain,  considered  more 
especially  in  respect  to  the  authorities  on  which  it 
rests.  The  value  of  the  only  author  who  still  de- 
mands notice,  Richard  of  Cirencester,  is  measured 
in  the  article  Morin i. 

VII.  Ethnological  relations  of  the 
population. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bulk  of  the  South 
Britons  of  Caesars  time  belonged  to  the  same  stock 
as  the  Gaols,  and  that  the  Gauls  were  Kelts.  But 
whether  the  North  Britons  were  in  the  same  cate- 
gory; whether  the  Britons  of  Caesar  were  descended 
from  the  first  occupants  of  the  islands ; and,  lastly, 
whether  the  population  was  wholly  homogeneous, 
are  all  points  upon  which  opinions  vary.  A refer- 
ence to  the  article  Belgae  shows  that,  for  that 
population,  a Germanic  affinity  has  been  claimed; 
though,  apparently,  on  insufficient  grounds.  The 
population  of  North  Britain  may  have  been,  such  as 
it  is  now,  Gaelic.  Occupants,  too,  earlier  than  even  the 
earliest  Kelts  of  any  kind,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
island  by  competent  archaeologists.  Nothing  less 
than  an  elaborate  monograph  specially  devoted  to  the 
criticism  of  these  complicated  points,  would  suffice  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  The 
present  notice  can  contain  only  the  result  of  the 
writer’s  investigations. 

Without  cither  denying  or  affirming  the  existence 
of  early  Iberian,  German,  or  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments in  particular  localities,  he  believes  them  to 
have  been  exceedingly  exceptional ; so  that,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  population  with  which  the 
Phoenicians  traded  and  the  Romans  fought  were 
Kelts  of  the  British  branch,  i.  e.  Kelts  whose  lan- 
guage was  either  the  mother-tongue  of  the  present 
Welsh,  or  a form  of  speech  cloeely  allied  to  it. 

The  ancestors  of  this  population  he  believes  to 
have  been  the  earliest  occupants  of  South  Britain  at 
least.  Were  they  so  of  North  Britain  ? There  are 
points  both  of  internal  and  external  evidence  in  this 
question.  In  the  way  of  internal  evidence  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  even  in  those  parts  ctf  Scotland  where  the 
language  is  most  eminently  Gaelic,  and,  as  such, 
more  especially  connected  with  the  speech  of  Ireland, 
the  oldest  geographical  terms  are  British  rather  than 
Erse.  Thus,  the  word  for  mountain  is  ben,  and 
never  sliabh,  as  in  Ireland.  Again,  the  words  aber 
and  infer,  in  such  words  as  A frer-nethy  and  Inrer- 
nethy,  have  long  been  recognised  as  the  Shibboleths 
(so  to  say)  of  the  British  and  Gaelic  populations. 
They  mean  the  same  thing  — a mouth  of  a river, 
sometimes  the  junction  of  two.  Now  whilst  aber 
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is  never  found  in  tlio  exclusively  and  undoubtedly 
Gaelic  country  of  Ireland,  intvr  is  unknown  in 
Wales.  Both  occur  in  Scotland.  But  how  arc  they 
distributed?  Mr.  Kemble,  who  has  best  examined 
the  question,  finds  that  the  line  of  separation  “ be- 
tween the  Welsh  or  Pictish,  and  the  Scotch  or  Irish, 
Kelts,  if  measured  by  the  occurrence  of  these  names, 
would  run  obliquely  from  SW.  to  NE.,  straight  tip 
Loch  Fyne,  following  nearly  the  boundary  between 
Perthshire  and  Argrle,  trending  to  the  NE.  along 
the  present  boundary  between  Perth  and  Inverness, 
Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  Banf  and  Elgin,  till  about 
the  mouth  of  tho  river  Spey."  On  the  one  side  arc 
the  A fter-coms.  .4  ber- deeas,  and  Afcer-dours,  which 
arc  Welsh  or  British  ; on  the  other  the  Inver- 
arys  an<l  /hrer-aritys.  which  are  Irish  and  Gaelic. 
Now,  assuredly,  a British  population  which  runs  as 
far  north  as  the  mouth  of  Spey,  must  be  considered 
to  have  been  the  principal  population  of  Caledonia. 
How  far  it  was  aboriginal  and  exclusive  is  another 
question.  The  external  evidence  comes  in  here, 
though  it  is  not  evidence  of  the  l>cst  kind.  It  lies 
in  the  following  extract  from  Beds  : **  procedentc 
autem  tempore,  Britannia,  post  Brittonea  et  Pictos, 
tertiara  Scotorum  nationern  in  l’ictorum  parte  re- 
cepit,  qni  dure  Rcuda  do  Hibernia  progressi  vcl 
amicitia  vel  ferro  sibimet  inter  cos  sedes  quas  hac- 
tenus  habent  vindiramnt  : a quo  videlicet  duce 
usque  hodie  Dalrendini  vocantnr;  nam  lingua  comm 
4 Dal  ’ partem  significat."  (//irt.  Eccles.  L)  This 
passage  is  generally  considered  to  give  us  either  an 
Irish  or  a Scotch  tradition.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case.  Tho  text  nowhere  connects  itself  with 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  just  as  likely  to  give  us 
an  inference  of  Bcda’s  own,  founded  on  the  fact  of 
there  being  Scots  in  the  r orth-east  of  Ireland  and  in 
the  south-west  of  Scotland.  It  is,  also,  further  com- 
plicated by  the  circumstance  of  the  gloss  dal  being 
not  Keltic,  but  Norte,  i.  e.  Danish  or  Norwegian. 

The  evidence,  then,  of  the  present  Gaelic  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  being  of  Irish  origin,  and  the  cor- 
responding probability  of  the  earliest  occupancy  of 
Caledonia  having  been  British , lies  levs  in  the  so- 
called  tradition,  than  in  the  absence  of  the  term 
sliabh  mountain;  tho  distribution  of  the  forms  in 
aher;  and,  above  all,  the  present  similarity  between 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic  — a similarity  which 
suggests  the  notion  that  the  sejaration  is  compara- 
tively recent.  They  are  fir,  however,  frem  deriding 
the  question.  That  South  Briton  was  Brituh,  and  j 
Ireland  Gaelic,  is  certain.  That  Scotland  was  ori-  ! 
ginally  Brituh,  and  afterwards  Gaelic,  is  prohub le. 

The  Gaels  and  Britons  arc  the  fundamental  popu- 
lations of  the  British  Isles.  The  I*icts  were  either 
aboriginal  or  intrusive.  If  aboriginal,  they  were, 
like  the  Gaels  and  Britons,  Keltic.  Whether,  how-  1 
ever,  they  wore  Gaelic  Kelts  or  Brituh  Kelts,  or  j 
whether  they  constituted  a third  branch  of  that  | 
stock,  is  doubtful. 

If  it  were  absolutely  certain  that  every  word  used 
on  Pictish  ground  belonged  to  the  Piet  form  of ! 
speech,  the  inference  that  they  were  aborigines  rather  | 
than  intrusive  settlers,  and  Britons  rather  than  Gaels,  i 
would  be  legitimate.  The  well-known  gloss  penn 
Jahtl  — caput  vaUi  is  a gloss  from  the  Piet  district,  1 
of  which  the  first  part  is  British.  In  Gaelic,  the  form 
«=  pm  = head  is  ceatm.  Neither  does  this  stand 
alone.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  British  affinities 
can  be  strengt  hened.  But  what  if  the  gloss  be  Piet, 
only  in  the  way  that  father  or  mother,  Ac.  are 
Welsh ; i.e.  words  belonging  to  some  other  tongue 
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spoken  in  the  Piet  country?  In  such  a case  the 
Piets  may  be  Gaels,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Ac. 
Now  the  word  dal,  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  drawn,  was  not  Scottish,  i.  e.  not  Gaelic.  It 
probably  was  strange  to  the  Scottish  language,  not- 
withstanding the  testimony  of  lkda.  If  not  Scot, 
however,  It  was  almost  certainly  Piet.  Yet  it  is, 
and  was,  pare  Norse.  Its  existence  cannot  be  got 
over  except  by  making  either  the  Scots  ur  Piets 
Scandinavian.  Each  alternative  has  its  difficulties: 
the  latter  the  fewest.  Such  are  the  reasons  fur 
believing  that  the  Piets  are  less  unequivocally  British 
than  the  researches  of  the  latret  and  l*st  investigators 
have  made  them.  And  Beds,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, derives  them  from  Scythia;  adding  that  they 
came  without  females.  This,  )*rhaps,  is  only  an 
inference ; yet  it  is  a just  one.  The  passage  that  be 
supplies  speaks  to  an  existing  custom : u C unique 
uxores  Picti  non  habentes  peterent  a Scnttis,  ea 
sol  am  couditione  dare  consenserunt,  nt  obi  res  per- 
veniret  in  dubinm,  mogis  de  foeininea  regum  prosapta 
quam  do  raasrulina  regem  sibi  eligerent:  quod  usque 
hodie  spud  Pictos  constat  esse  servatum."  (Hist, 
EecUs.  i.)  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
passage,  it  entirely  neutralises  the  evidence  embodied 
in  a well-known  list  of  Piet  kings.  Here  the  names  are 
Keltic, — chiefly  British, — but, in  two  or  three  cases, 
Gaelic.  Whichever  they  were,  they  were  not  Piet 

The  Piets,  then,  may  or  may  not  have  been  in- 
trusive rather  than  aboriginal.  The  ancestors  of  the 
present  English  were  certainly  in  the  former  cate- 
gory. Whence  were  they?  When  did  their  in- 
trusion begin?  They  were  Germans.  This  is  cer- 
tain. But  how  were  they  distributed  amongst  the 
different  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  German 
populations?  The  terms  Saxon  and  Frank  tell  us 
nothing.  They  were  general  names  of  a somewhat 
indefinite  import.  It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  say,  that 
they  were  Frisians  and  Angles,  rather  than  aught 
else;  and,  next  to  these,  Scandinavians.  This  they 
may  have  been  to  a certain  extent,  even  though  the 
Piets  were  Keltic. 

The  date  of  their  intrusion,  in  some  form  or  other, 
was  long  earlier  than  the  aera  of  Hengist  and  Hon*; 
and  it  is  only  by  supposing  that  an  author  in  tlte 
unfavourable  position  of  Gildas  was  likely  to  he  cor- 
rect in  the  hazardous  delivery  of  a negative  assertion, 
and  that  in  the  very  face  of  the  notice  of  Enmrnius  and 
others,  that  the  usual  date  can  be  supported.  In 
proportion  as  their  invasions  were  early  their  progress 
must  have  been  gradual.  In  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent writer,  the  Saxons  and  Franks  of  the  later 
classics  are  certainly  the  lineal  predecessors  of  the 
Angles  of  England ; the  Piets  possibly  the  lineal  prede- 
cessors of  the  Northmen, — i.  t.  on  the  fathers  side. 

The  ethnology,  then,  of  Britain  takes  the  follow- 
ing forms: — 

1.  In  Hibernia,  a Gaelic  basis  suffers  hut  slight 
modification  and  admixture;  whereas, — 

2.  In  Britannia, — 

a.  South  Britain  is  British,  and  Britanno- Roman, 
with  Phoenician,  Gaelic,  and  Germanic  elements,  — 
the  latter  destined  to  replace  all  the  others ; whilst , — 

b.  North  Britain  is  British,  and  Gaelic,  with  Piet 
elements — whatever  they  were — of  admixture  in 
larger  proportions  than  South  Britain,  and  Roman 
elements  in  smaller. 

The  Roman  element  was  itself  complex;  and,  in 
minute  ethnology,  it  may,  perhaps,  he  better  to  speaks: 
of  tho  legionary  population  rather  than  of  the  Latin. 
This  is  because  a Roman  population  might  be  any- 
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tfiing  but  native  to  Rome.  It  might  be  strange  to 
Italy,  strange  to  the  Italian  language.  What  might 
thus  have  been  the  case,  actually  was  so.  The  im- 
perial forces  which  occupied  Britain,  and  supplied 
what  is  usually  called  the  Roman  element  to  the  ori- 
ginal Keltic  basis,  were  Germans,  Gauls,  Iberians, 
&c..a*  the  cafe  might  be;  rarely  pure  Roman.  The 
Notit ia  C triusque  Imperii , a document  referrible  to 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Valens, — inas- 
much as  it  mentions  the  Province  of  Yalenlia, — gives 
us,  as  elements  of  our  Legionary  population,  — 

1.  Germans,  i.  e.  Tungricani,  Tungri,  Tuma- 
censes,  Batari. 

2.  Ga ult:  Ncrvii  (in  three  quarters),  Morin i (sec 
in  coc.),  G&lli. 

3.  Iberians:  Hisponi. 

4.  Probable  Slavonian* : Dalmatae,  Daci,  Thraces, 
Thaifikhe. 


5.  Syri;  and  6.  Mauri. 

Of  these  the  non- Roman  character  is  the  most  pa- 
tent ; and  these,  at  least,  we  may  separate  from  the 
occupants  of  Italian  blood.  Of  others,  the  foreign 
extraction  is  more  uncertain.  Sometimes  the  read- 
ing of  the  MSS.  is  doubtful,  sometimes  the  term  in- 
explicable. Thus,  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
the  Sottases  or  Pacenses  were, — opinions  being  dif- 
ferent,— the  authenticity  of  such  a text  as  Tribunua 
cabortes  primae  F rixagoruin  Vimlobalti  is  doubtful. 
In  such  a case,  the  assumption  that  it  meant  F ri- 
sians.  and  the  speculation  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
Frisian  cohort,  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  analysis  of  the  German  populations,  out  of 
which  the  present  nationality  of  England  has  grown, 
scarcely  belongs  to  classical  Britain.  As  far  as  it 
goes  however,  it  is  to  be  sought  under  the  heads 
Asr.ux,  Fkxsii,  Saxoxes. 

The  extent  to  which  the  native  population, 
whether  exclusively  Keltic  or  mixed,  was  uniform 
in  manners  and  appearance,  is  chiefly  to  be  measured 
by  the  remark  of  Tacitus,  that  the  “ physical*  ap- 
pearance varied;"  that  the  **  Caledonians  were  red- 
haired,  and  large-limbed  that  the  “ Silurians  were 
high-coloured  and  curly-haired;"  and,  lastly,  that 
the  natives  of  the  parts  nearest  Gaul  were  Gallic  in 
hnk  and  manner.  The  text  in  full  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  speculation.  It  stands  thus : “ Ha- 
bitus corporum  rarii ; atque  ex  co  argumenta. 
Namque  rut: Lae  Caledoniam  babitantium  comae, 
xnagui  art  us,  (iermanicam  originein  ad.se  ver  ant.  Si- 
luroxn  colorati  vultus,  et  torti  plerumque  crincs,  et 
posits  contra  Hisponia,  Iberos  veterea  trajecissc, 
casque  sedes  occupasae  fidem  faciunt."  (Agric.  11.) 
The  words  in  Italics  show  that  both  the  Germanic 
and  the  Iberic  hypotheses  were  not  historical  facts, 
but  only  inferences.  The  only  facts  that  Tacitus 
gives  ua  is  the  difference  of  appearance  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  This  is  undoubted.  At  the 
present  moment  the  inhabitants  of  South  Woles 
have  florid  complexions  and  dark  hair;  whilst  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  though  of  uncertain  and  irre- 
gular nutore,  are,  on  the  whole,  red;  or,  at  least, 
sandy. haired.  The  inference  from  this  is  as  free 
to  the  inquirer  of  the  present  century  as  it  was  to 
Tacitus,  in  respect  to  the  opinions  on  this  point, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Germanic  hypothesis 
is  wholly,  the  Iberic  nearly,  unnecessary.  The 
Srotch  conformation  is  equally  Keltic  and  Germanic 
that  of  the  South -Welsh  is  less  easily  explained. 
It  nvipp***.  bowrr-r.  in  crUin  put,  of  Enpland 
— of'ener  on  the  ooJ-mMu>nn«  tlum  ,l*whriv,  but 
nil)  tl* where-  The  fret  still  require,  wlutiun. 
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VIII.  Languaob. 

A continuation  of  the  previous  extract  gives 
us  the  standard  text  respecting  the  language  of 
Britain  — “ sermo  baud  rnultum  diveraus,"  (£.  e. 
from  that  of  Gaul).  What  does  this  apply  to? 
Not  necessarily  to  the  Britons  altogether  — only 
to  those  nearest  Gaul.  Yet  it  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes the  others.  It  leaves  the  question  open 
for  the  north  and  western  parts  of  the  island.  The 
belief  that  the  speech  of  Western  Britain  was  essen- 
tially that  of  the  eastern  parts,  rests  partly  upon 
the  principle  of  not  multiplying  causes  unnecessarily, 
and  portly  upon  the  present  existence  of  the  Welsh 
language.  The  Welsh  of  Wales  and  the  Bretons  of 
Brittany,  are  closely  allied.  This,  however,  is  valid 
only  in  the  eyee  of  the  inquirer,  who  admits  that  the 
present  Breton  represents  the  ancient  Gallic.  It  has 
no  weight  against  the  belief  that  it  is  of  British 
origin — derived  from  the  Bretons  of  the  southern 
coast,  who,  at  the  Saxon  invasion,  transplanted 
themselves  and  their  speech  to  the  opposite  shore  of 
Armorica.  The  advocate  of  this  view  requires  farther 
evidence.  Nor  is  it  wanting.  It  lias  been  shown 
more  than  once — by  no  one  better  than  the  late 
Mr.  Garnett  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society — that  the  old  Gallic  glosses  are  not  only 
significant  in  the  Keltic  language  of  western  and 
northern  Britain,  but  that  they  are  most  so  in  the 
Welsh  or  British  branch  of  it.  Contrary  to  the 
criticism  of  the  lime  of  Tacitus,  it  is  the  British 
language  which  now  illustrates  that  of  Gaul,  and 
not  the  Gallic  which  explains  the  British.  The 
proper  British  gloeses  are  few.  Two  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  still  existent  with  the  island.  K ovppi 
(Dioecorid.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  110),  as  the  name  of 
the  British  beverage,  is  the  Welsh  cwnc  = ccrevisia 
= beer ; and  ay  cur  ocuqs,  the  British  species  of  hound, 
is  the  present  word  ^rose- bound  (Oppian,  CynegeL 
L 471.) 

The  geographical  terms  in  the  ancient  British 
are  numerous;  and  one  class  of  them  illustrates  a 
deflection  from  the  Gallic  form  of  speech.  In  Gaul 
the  compounds  of  the  root  dur-  invariably  take  that 
combination  as  an  affix  (e.  g.  Marco-t/urum) : in 
Britain  it  is  as  invariably  a pre-fix  (e.  g.  JLhiro- 
vt'rmun). 

IX.  Antiquities. 

These  fall  into  two  clear  and  definite  classes: 

1 . the  Proper  British ; 2.  the  Roman.  A third  — 
the  German — is  less  certain.  A fourth  is  possible; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  unneces- 
sary. The  last  two  will  be  considered  first 

In  such  sepulchral  monuments  as  bear  the  marks 
of  the  greatest  antiquity,  the  implements  and  orna- 
ments are  of  stone,  to  the  exclusion  of  metal.  The 
skulls,  also,  are  of  a small  average  magnitude,  with 
certain  peculiarities  of  shape.  The  inference  that 
has  been  drawn  from  this  is,  that  the  population 
who  worked  without  metals  was  of  a different  stock 
from  thiae  that  used  them.  Again,  the  doctrine 
suggested  by  Arndt, expanded  by  Rask,  and  admitted 
in  its  very  fullest  extent  by  the  Scandinavian  school 
of  philologists,  ethnologists,  and  antiquarians,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  “ Finn  hypothesis,"  goes  the 
same  way.  This  means  that,  before  the  spread  of 
the  populations  speaking  the  languages  called  Indo- 
European — before  the  spread  of  the  Slavonians, 
Germans,  Kelts,  and  Brahminic  Hindus — an  earlier 
population  extended  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Lapland, 
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from  Laplajul  to  Cape  Clear,  from  Archangel  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  continuously.  The  Finns  of 
Finland  now  best  represent  this — a population  with 
which  the  Basks  of  the  Pyrenees  were  once  con- 
tinuous. In  this  class,  enormous  displacements  on 
the  part  of  the  so-called  Indo-Europeans  have  obli- 
terated the  aborigines  of  the  British  Isles,  Central 
Europe,  and  Northern  Hindostan.  If  so,  the  Finn 
hypothesis  coincides  with  the  evidence  of  the  older 
tumuli.  Suggestive  as  this  view  is,  it  has  still  to 
stand  the  full  ordeal  of  criticism. 

The  German  hypothesis  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  certain  antiquities  of  North  Britaiu  are,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  great  antiquity  in  respect 
to  date,  and  Germanic  in  origin.  The  Scandinavian 
doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Piets  support  this: 
or,  denying  this,  such  independent  evidence  as  can 
be  brought  in  favour  of  any  Germans  or  Northmen 
having  made  settlements  on  any  port  of  Britain 
anterior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Homans,  helps  to 
confirm  it.  Such  settlements  it  is  as  hard  to  prove 
as  to  deny.  Possibly,  perhaps  probably,  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  the  Orkneys,  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, the  Hebrides,  parts  of  Ulster,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  coast  of  Galloway,  may  give  us  an  area  along 
which  the  Northmen  of  Norway  spread  themselves, 
and  left  memorials,  at  an  epoch  of  any  antiquity. 
Again,  it  would  be  over-bold  to  assert  that  certain 
parts  of  Britain,  now  eminently  Danish  (e.  g.  Lin- 
colnshire), and  which  cannot  bo  proved  to  have  been 
at  once  Keltic  and  Roman  (i.  t.  Roman  on  a Keltic 
basis)  were  not  None  equally  early. 

The  two  classes  in  question,  however,  are  un- 
certain ; and  this  leads  us  to  the  other  two. 

1.  British. — The  extent  of  this  division  is  subject 
to  the  validity  of  the  Finn  and  German  hypotheses. 
If  the  former  be  true,  the  oldest  tumuli  are  prae- 
Keltic ; if  the  latter,  the  remarkable  remains  of  Ork- 
ney and  the  North  of  Scotland  (their  antiquity  being 
admitted)  arc  German, — and,  if  German,  probably 
Scandinavian.  But,  independent  of  these,  wo  have 
the  numerous  tumuli,  or  barrows,  of  later  date,  in  all 
their  varieties  and  with  all  their  contents ; we  have 
earth-mounds,  like  Silbury  Hill ; and  vast  monolithic 
structures,  like  those  of  Stonehenge.  We  have 
also  the  cromlechs  and  cairns.  We  have  no  in- 
scriptions; ami  the  coins  are  but  scmi-Britannic,  ue. 
wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  letters  and 
legend  represent  the  civilisation  of  the  classical  rather 
than  the  Keltic  populations.  Iron  was  a metal  during 
part  of  this  period,  and,  a fortiori,  gold  and  bronze. 

2.  Homan. — The  Keltic  remains  in  Britain  are  a 
measure  of  the  early  British  civilisation ; the  Roman 
ones  merely  give  us  a question  of  more  or  less  in 
respect  to  the  extent  of  their  preservation.  They  are 
essentially  the  Roman  antiquities  of  the  Roman 
world  elsewhere:— pavements,  altars,  metallic  im- 
plements and  omameuts,  pottery  (the  specimens  of 
the  Samian  ware  being  both  abundant  and  beautiful), 
earthworks,  encampments,  walls,  roads,  coins,  in- 
scriptions. A few  of  these  only  will  be  noticed. 

Of  the  inscriptions,  tho  Manner  Ancyranum, 
although  referring  to  Britain,  is  not  from  a British 
locality.  Neither  are  those  of  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
They  first  predominate  on  British  ground  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  Thenceforward  they  bear  the  names 
of  Hadrian,  Severus,  Gordian,  Valerian,  Gallienus, 
Tetricus,  Nurnerian,  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and 
Julian.  Next  to  the  names  of  the  emperors,  those 
of  certain  commanders,  legions,  and  cohorts  are  the 
most  important,  as  they  arc  more  numerous;  whilst 
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such  as  commemorate  particular  events,  and  are  de- 
dicated to  | articular  deities,  are  more  valuable  than 
either.  One  with  another,  they  preserve  the  names, 
and  give  us  the  stations,  of  most  of  the  legion*  of  the 
Notitia.  One  of  them,  at  least,  illustrates  the  for- 
mation of  the  Vallum.  One  of  them  is  a dedication 
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a clear  proof  that  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Le- 
gionaries was  no  more  necessarily  Roman  than  their 
blood. 

The  chronological  range  of  the  coins  varies  in 
many  points  from  that  of  the  inscriptions.  They 
often  speak  where  the  latter  are  silent,  and  are  silent 
where  the  latter  speak.  The  head  and  legend  of 
Antoninus  (Caracal la)  and  Gets  are  frequent;  but 
then,  there  are  none  between  them  and  the  reigr  of 
Diocletian.  Then  come  the  coins,  not  of  that  ero- 
jeror  himself,  but  of  the  usurpers  Carausius  and 
Allectus,  more  numerous  than  all  the  others  put 
together.  And  here  they  end.  For  the  later  em- 
perors there  is  nothing. 

None  of  our  Roman  roads  are  known  under  their 
Roman  names.  The  Itinerarium  A ntonini,  a work 
of  uncertain  date,  and,  as  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel  [see  Mini  DUNUM],  of  doubtful  value  in  its 
current  form,  merely  gives  the  starting- places  and 
tlie  termini ; e.  g.  Iter  a Londinio  ad  Portum  Dubria 
M.  P.  lxvii,  Ac.  The  itinera,  however,  are  fifteen 
in  number,  and,  in  extent,  reach  from  B latum  Bel- 
gium, in  Dumfriesbire,  to  Regnom,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  north  and  south ; and  from  Vents  Icenorum 
(iVoneicA)  to  Iaca  Damnoniorum  (Exeter),  east  and 
west.  In  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire, 
the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  district  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  the  intercom- 
munication seems  to  have  been  at  the  minimum.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  the  Yorkshire 
Ouse,  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  in  Cheshire,  South 
Lancashire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  the  parts  round 
the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  it  was  at  its  maxi- 
mum. 

Mr.  Kemble  draws  a clear  contrast  between  the 
early  British  oppida,  as  described  by  Caesar,  and  the 
true  munidpia  and  colonioe  of  the  Romans.  The 
oppidum  of  Casaivelaunus  was  a stockaded  village, 
in  some  spot  naturally  difficult  of  access.  The  thu- 
nicipia  and  colonioe,  of  which  Caroelodunum  was 
the  earliest,  were  towns  whose  architecture  and  whew 
civil  constitution  were  equally  Roman.  So  was  their 
civilisation.  The  extent,  however,  to  which  the  site* 
of  British  oppida  and  the  Roman  municipalities 
coincided,  constitutes  a question  which  connects  the 
two.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  did  so  coincide, 
— not  exactly,  but  generally.  The  Keltic  oppida 
were  numerous,  were  like  those  of  Gaul,  and — a 
reasonable  inference  from  the  existence  of  the  war- 
chariot — were  connected  by  roads.  Hence,  “ when  leas 
than  eighty  years  after  the  return  of  the  Romans  to 
Britain,  and  scarcely  forty  after  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  the  island  by  Agricola,  Ptolemy  tells  us  of 
at  least  fifty -six  cities  in  existence  here,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  they  were  not  all  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Roman  civilisation.”  Certainly  not.  The 
Roman  origin  of  the  Hibernian  woXtis  (Ptolemy's 
term)  is  out  of  the  question:  neither  is  it  certain 
that  some  of  the  Ftolernaean  notices  may  not  apply  to 
an  ante- Roman  period.  The  Roman  municipality, 
then,  as  a general  rule,  presupposes  a British  oppi- 
dum. How  far  docs  the  English  town  imply  a Ro- 
man municipality?  The  writer  just  quoted  believe* 
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the  Saxons  adopted  the  Roman  sites  leu  than  the 
Romans  did  those  cl  the  Britons,  the  Germanic  con- 
dition of  a city  being  different  from  the  Roman.  As 
such,  it  directed  the  architect  oral  industry  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  towards  the  erection  of  independent 
towns  oat  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the  older  ones, 
in  the  neighbourhood  — bat  not  on  the  absolute 
site — of  the  pre-existent  municipality.  Without 
admitting  ibis  view  in  its  full  integrity,  we  may 
learn  from  it  the  necessity  of  determining  the  ancient 
sites  of  the  Roman  cities  on  the  special  evidence  of 
each  particular  case;  it  being  better  to  do  this  than 
to  argue  at  once  from  the  present  names  and  places 
of  the  English  towns  of  the  present  time.  Place  for 
place,  the  old  towns  and  the  new  were  near  each  other, 
rather  than  on  absolutely  identical  spots. 

London.  St.  Albans,  Colchester,  Gloucester,  Win- 
chester, Norwich,  Cirencester,  Bath,  Silchester,  York, 
Exeter,  Dorchester,  Chichester,  Canterbury,  Wrux- 
eter,  Lincoln,  Worcester,  Leicester,  Doncaster,  Caer- 
martben,  Caernarvon,  Portcbester,  Grantcbeater,  Car- 
lisle. Caerleon,  Manchester,  hare  the  best  claims  to 
represent  the  old  Roman  cities  of  England,  the  lists 
of  which,  considering  the  difference  of  the  authorities, 
are  not  more  discrepant  from  each  otlier  than  is  ex- 
pected. The  number  of  Ptolemy’s  woA#r*  is  56,  all 
of  which  he  names.  Marasmus  Hcracleota,  without 
naming  any.  gives  59.  Nennius,  at  a later  period, 
enumerates  34 ; the  Saxon  invasion  having  occurred 
in  the  interval. 

The  valla  are  described  in  a separate  article. 

[Vaunt.] 

X Divisions. 

The  divisions  of  the  British  Isles  are  only 
definite  where  they  are  natural,  and  they  are 
only  natural  where  the  ocean  makes  them.  Hi- 
bernia is  thus  separated  from  Albion  simply  by 
its  insular  condition  — ex  ri  termini*  So  are  the 
smaller  islands,  Yectis,  the  Oremles,  Ac. ; all  of 
which  were  known  to  the  ancients.  But  this 
is  not  the  ca-e  with  the  ancient  analogies  of 
North  and  South  Britain — if  such  analogies  existed. 
No  one  can  say  where  Britannia  ended  and  Cale- 
donia began — or  rather  no  one  can  say  how  far 
Britannia  and  Caledonia  are  the  names  of  natural 
aud  primary  divisions.  In  the  way  of  ethnology,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  Caiedotiii  were  comprised 
within  the  present  limits  of  North  Britain,  except 
«o  far  as  they  were  intrusive  invaders  southwards. 
It  is  safe  to  say  the  same  of  the  Scots.  But  it  is 
not  safe  to  say  so  of  the  Piets;  nor  yet  can  we 
aifirm  that  all  the  Britons  belonged  to  the  present 
country  of  England.  In  Ptolemy  the  Calcdonii  are 
a specific  population,  forming  along  with  Comabii, 
Crwtxs,  and  others,  the  northern  population  of 
Albion — the  name  haring  no  generality  whatever. 
Irion's  Calcdonii  are  certainly  beyond  the  wall,  but 
between  them  and  the  wall  are  the  Meatae.  In 
Tacitus  the  Caledonii  are  either  the  political  con- 
federacy of  Galgacos,  or  the  natives  of  the  district 
around  the  Grampians.  The  wider  extent  to  the 
word  is  a point  in  the  history  of  the  term,  less  than 
a point  in  the  history  of  the  people. 

The  practical  primary  division  which  can  be 
made  is  that  between  Roman  Albion  and  /»/«- 
■pendent  Albion ; the  former  of  which  coincided  more 
or  leas  closely  with  Britannia  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  tiie  term,  and  with  the  area  subsequently  named 
England ; the  Utter  with  Caledonia  and  Scotland. 
Bnt.nni.  appears  to  have  been  constituted  a 
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Roman  province  after  the  conquest  of  a portion  of 
the  island  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  pro- 
vince was  gradually  enlarged  by  the  conquests  of 
successive  Roman  generals ; but  its  boundary  on 
the  south  was  finally  the  wall  which  extended 
from  the  Sulway  Frith  (Ituna  Aestuarium)  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  Britain  continued 
to  form  one  Roman  province,  governed  by  a con- 
sular legal  us  and  a procurator,  down  to  a.  d. 
197,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  irovinces,  Bri- 
tannia Superior  and  Inferior , each,  as  it  appears, 
under  a separate  Presses  (llerodian,  iii.  8.  § 2 ; 
Dig.  28.  tit.  6.  s.  2.  § 4).  It  was  subsequently 
divided  into  four  provinces;  named  Maxima  Cae- 
aariensir,  Fla  via,  Britannia  prima,  Britannia 
aecunda  (S.  Rufus,  Brev.  6),  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  or  of  Constantine.  To  these  a fifth 
province,  named  Valentia,  was  added  in  a.  d.  369 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  3-  § 7),  so  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  Britain  was  divided 
into  five  provinces;  two  governed  by  Consular?*, 
namely,  Maxima  Caesariensis  and  Valentia ; and 
three  by  Praesides,  namely,  Britannia  Prima , Bri- 
tannia Secttnda,  and  Flavia  Caesariensis.  All  these 
governors  were  subject  to  the  Fteomr  Britanniae, 
to  whom  the  general  government  of  the  island  was 
entrusted.  The  Pioortu*  appears  to  have  usually  re- 
sided at  E bora  cum  ( York),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  seat  of  government  during  the  Roman  dominion. 
(A rot.  Dig.  Oce.  c.  22  ; Booking,  ad  loc.  p.  496, 
seq.;  comp.  Marquardt,  in  Becker’s  IJarulbueh  der 
Rbmisch.  Alterth.  vol.  iii.  pi.  i.  p.  97,  scq.) 

The  distribution  and  boundary  of  these  five  pro- 
vinces we  do  not  know  — though  they  are  often 
given. 

Respecting  the  next  class  of  divisions  we  do  not 
know  even  this.  We  do  not  know,  when  talking  of 
(e.  g.)  the  Ordorices,  the  Iceni,  or  the  Novantac,  to 
what  class  the  term  belongs.  Is  it  the  name  of  a 
natural  geographical  division,  like  Highlands  and 
Lowlands,  Dalesmen  or  Coaslmen  t or  the  name  of 
a political  division,  like  that  of  the  English  counties? 
that  of  a confederacy?  that  of  a tribe  or  clan?  Is  it 
one  of  these  in  some  cases,  and  another  in  another? 
Some  of  the  terms  are  geographical.  This  is  all 
that  it  is  safe  to  say.  Some  of  the  terms  are  geo- 
graphical, because  they  seem  to  be  compounded  of 
substantives  significant  in  geography  ; e.  g.  the 
prefixes  car • , and  Ire-,  and  dur-. 

The  only  systematic  list  of  these  divisions  is 
Ptolemy’s;  and  it  gives  us  the  following  names, 
each  of  which  is  noticed  separately.  They  are  enu- 
merated, however,  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  showing 
the  extent  to  which,  not  only  Roman  but  Independent 
Albion  was  known  to  the  writers  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  also  because  some  of  them  illustrate  the 
general  geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

1.  North  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  the  line  of  defences 
drawn  by  Agricola,  lay  the  Epidii,  Cerones,  Cre ones, 
Camonacae,  Care  ni,  Comabii, Caledonii,  Cantae,  Logi, 
Mertae,  Vacomagi,  Venecnntes.Taizalae, — in  all  thir- 
teen. The  apparently  Keltic  elements  in  these  names 
are  printed  in  Italics.  They  are  British  rather  than 
Gaelic ; and,  as  such,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  oldest 
population  of  Scotland,  having  belonged  to  that  di  vi&ion . 
This  inference,  however,  is  traversed  by  the  want  of 
proof  of  the  names  having  been  native . Hence,  when 
such  truly  British  names  as  Cantae  and  Comabii 
(compare  Cantium  and  Comabii)  appear  on  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland,  they  may  havo  been  tho 
nnm.it  used  by  the  British  informants  of  Ptolemy's 
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authorities,  rather  than  the  true  Caledonian  desig-  | 
nations  in  use  among  the  Caledonians  themselves. 
They  may,  in  other  words,  have  belonged  to  Calc  • 
donia,  just  as  Welsh  and  Wales  belong  to  the 
Cambro- British  principality,  i.  e.  not  at  all. 

2.  Between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  the  Tyne 
and  Solway,  i.  e.  between  the  two  valla,  lay  the 
Novan  tae,  the  Sclgovae,  the  Gadeni,  the  Ottadini, 
and  the  Damnii,  five  in  number.  This  was,  after- 
wards, the  chief  Piet  area. 

3.  South  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  i.  e.  in  the 
thoroughly  Roman  Britannia,  were  the  Brigantes, 
the  Parisi,  the  Cornavii,  the  Coritavi,  the  Caty- 
euchlani,  the  Simeni,  the  TWnnantes  (Trinobantes), 
the  Dobuni,  the  At/rebafes,  the  Cantii,  the  Regni, 
the  Bclgae.  the  Durotriges,  the  Damnonii,  ail  Eng- 
lish rather  than  Welsh;  and  the  Silures,  Dimetae, 
and  Ordovices,  Welsh  rather  than  English.  Total 
seventeen. 

All  these  names  apparently  belong  to  one  lan- 
guage, that  being  the  British  branch  of  the  Keltic. 

The  list  of  Roman  co Ionia*  and  municipia  can 
scarcely  be  given  with  confidence.  The  distinction 
between  them  and  mere  military  stations  or  post- 
houses  is  difficult,  often  impracticable.  The  specific 
histories  of  given  towns  have  nowhere  come  down  to 
us.  The  clear  and  definite  prominence  that  such 
cities  as  Treves  and  Arles  take  in  the  history  of  Gaul 
belongs  to  no  town  of  Britain,  and  few  facta  only 
arc  trustworthy  Camelodunum  (Colchester)  was 
the  earliest  municipality : Londinium  and  Ebora- 
cura  the  most  important.  Then  came  Verulamium, 

G lev  urn  (Gloucester),  Venta  Belgarum  (Win- 
chester), Venta  Icenorum  (Norwich),  Corinium 
(Cirencester),  Callcva  Attrcbatum  ( Sikhester ), 
Aquae  Solis  (Bath),  Dumovniis  (Dorchester),  Reg- 
nuin  (Chichester  T),  Durovcmum  (Canterbury), 
Uriconium  ( Wroxeter),  Lindum  (Lincoln),  To 
these  may,  probably,  be  added  the  more  important 
harbours;  such  as  Rutupae  (Richborough),  Port  ns 
Dubris  (Dover),  Portus  Leinanis  (Lympne),  Portns 
Adnmi  (Aldrington),  all  to  the  south  of  the  Thames. 
Of  these  towns  the  notices  are  variously  and  most 
irregularly  distributed.  Some,  such  as  Londinium. 
Lindum,  Eboracnm,  Camelodunum,  Corineuin, 
Aquae  Sulia  (*T8ara  0ep.ua),  appear  in  Ptolemy; 
whereas  the  majority  are  taken  from  later  sources — 
the  Antonioe  Itinerary  and  the  Notitia.  No  town, 
however,  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  Britannia  is  known  to  os  in  respect  to  its  internal 
history,  and  the  details  of  its  constitution ; in  other 
words,  there  are  no  notices  whatever  of  the  C ori- 
ole j,  the  Decvriones , the  Onio , or  the  Senatus  of 
any  town  in  Britain.  That  snch  existed  is  a 
matter  of  inference — inference  of  the  most  legitimate 
kind,  but  still  only  inference. 

For  all  the  towns  above  mentioned  we  have  (a)  a 
notice  in  some  Latin  or  Greek  author,  (6)  an  identi- 
fication of  the  site,  and  (c)  the  existence  of  Roman 
remains  at  the  present  time;  in  other  words  our  evi 
donee  is  of  the  highest  and  best  kind.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  however,  there  is  a great  falling  off  in 
this  respect.  Sometimes  there  is  the  ancient  name, 
without  any  definite  modem  equivalent;  sometimes 
the  modem  without  an  ancient  one ; sometimes  Ro- 
man remains  with  a name ; sometimes  a name  without 
remains.  Sometimes  the  name  is  only  partially  Roman 
— being  a compound.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
forms  iu  -coin  (colonia)  and  - Chester  (carim).  In 
the  Danish  part  of  the  island  this  becomes  -caster 
(An -cosier).  Even  this  class  is  occasionally  equi- 
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j vocal;  since  the  element  -trick,  as  in  Green-trick, 
&c.,  may  either  come  directly  from  the  Latin  riots 
or  from  the  Norse  rile.  Cotnjiounds  of  rilla  are  in 
a similar  category.  They  may  have  oome  direct 
from  the  Latin,  or  they  may  simply  represent  the 
French  ville.  The  element  street,  as  in  S/ra/-foui, 
denotes  a road  rather  than  a town.  The  extent  at 
these  complications  may  be  measured  by  a com f orison 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  maps  of  (e.  g.)  Norfolk. 
The  localities  of  which  the  ancient  names  are 
known  are  four — Bran  nodunum  ( Dmn- caster), 
Venta  Icenorum,  Gariannomun  (Burgh  Castle). 
and  ad  Taum  (Taesburg).  The  spots  marked 
in  3Ir.  Hughes’  map  of  Britannia  Roman*  (rid. 
Monumenta  Britannica).  as  the  localities  of  Roman 
remains  (over  and  above  the  four  already  mentioned) 
are  fifteen  — Castle  Rising , Sth.  CreaJce,  Cromer , 
Burgh , Oxnead,  Castle  Acre,  Nor  borough,  Osbtsrg, 
Jxbttrg,  Colneg,  Whetacre , Burgh  St.  Peter,  Caistor, 
Holme , North  Eltnkam — all  unnamed,  or,  if  capable 
of  being  provided  with  an  ancient  designation,  so 
provided  at  the  expense  of  some  other  locality. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  parallel  which  has  frequently  been  drawn  be- 
tween Britain  and  Daria,  in  respect  to  tlie  late 
date  of  their  reduction,  and  the  early  date  of  the 
loss,  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  details  of  their 
history  during  the  Roman  and  ante-Koman  period. 
In  each  case  we  have  obscurity  and  uncertainty  — 
names  without  a corresponding  description,  some- 
times without  even  a geographical  position;  re- 
mains without  a site,  and  sites  without  remains  to 
verify  them. 

The  chief  complementary  noticee  to  this  article 
are  Caledonia,  Fristi,  Hibernia,  Morim,  Sax- 
ox  es,  Vallum.  (Camden’s  Britannia  ; Iiorseley  a 
Britannia  Romana ; Stukely's  Stonehenge  and 
A bury;  Stuart's  Caledonia  Romana  ; Wilson’s  Pre- 
historic Annals  of  Scotland ; Wright,  The  Kelt, 
The  Roman,  and  The  Saxon  ; Kemble’s  Saxons 
in  England ; Monumenta  Britannica.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRITANNI.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  place*  Britanni  on 
the  Gallic  coast,  between  a people  who  belong  to  the 
pagus  of  Gesoriacum  (Boub.gne)  and  the  AinbianL 
They  would,  therefore,  bo  about  the  river  Cancke. 
Whether  this  is  a blunder  of  Pliny,  or  a corruption 
in  his  text,  or  whether  there  were  Britanni  on  this 
coast,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  [G.L.] 

BRIU'LA  (Bplovba:  Eth.  Briullites),  a place  in 
Lydia  (Strab.  p.  650 ; Plin.  r.  29),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nysa.  Its  position  is  not  known,  but 
it  may  have  been  near  Mastaura,  also  men  tinned  in 
the  same  sentence  by  Strabo,  the  site  of  which  is 
known  [MastauhaJ.  [G.  L.) 

BRIVA  ISARAE  (Pontoise),  or  the  bridge  of 
the  Isara,  is  near  to  the  site  of  Pontoise,  which 
is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Rotten.  As  the  Isara 
is  the  Oise,  Pontoise  is  manifestly  a corruption  of 
Pons  Isarae.  The  Antonine  Itin,  and  the  Table  give 
15  Gallic  leagues  as  the  distance  from  Briva  Isarae 
to  Lutetia  (Paris),  which  distance  should  probably  be 
estimated  from  La  Cite,  the  original  Lutetia.  [G.  L.] 

B RIVAS,  a town  of  the  Arvcmi,  is  mentioned  by 
Sidonios  Apollinaris  (Com.  xxiv.  16): — 

“ Hinc  it  suscipict  benigna  Brivas." 

The  place  is  Brioude  on  the  AUier.  Some  autho- 
rities speak  of  a Roman  bridge  there,  and  say 
that  the  old  church  was  built  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine. The  name  Brivas  indicates  the  passage  of 
a river.  [G.  lT) 
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BRIVATES  PORTUS  (BpiovdrVt  a 

place  in  Gallia,  » fixed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 1) 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  ai>d  a river  which 
he  calls  the  Herius.  supposed  by  D'Anrille  to 
be  the  1 'Maine,  and  by  others  to  be  the  Riviere 
d A urai.  Accordingly,  some  geographers  place  this 
port  at  Brirain  near  Croisic , on  the  coast,  in  the 
department  of  Horbikan.  The  resemblance  of  the 
name  Brivates  to  Brest,  however,  induces  D'Anrille 
to  suppose  that  this  large  bay  may  be  the  Brivates 
t«f  Ptolemy.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
Ptolemy,  with  any  tolerable  materials  at  liand  for 
the  coast  of  Gallia,  should  not  have  found  among 
them  the  position  of  Brest  Walckenaer  makes  the 
Geeocribate  of  the  Table  to  be  Brest.  The  Table 
gives  a route  from  Jultomagos  (Angers),  through 
S antes,  Duretie,  Dartoritnm,  Sulim,  and  Vorgiiun, 
to  Geeocribate.  D’Anrille  supposes  that  Geaocri- 
hate  ought  to  be  Gesobrivatc.  The  distance  from 
Mantes  to  Gcnocribate  is  138  Gallic  leagues  or  207 
M.  P.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  harbour  of  Brest  j 
is  the  termination  of  this  road,  and  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  reottciling  all  the  distances,  we  cannot  bo  sur- 
prised at  this  in  a road  along  such  a coast.  Vor- 
gium  or  Vorganinm,  the  next  station  to  Gesocri- 
bate,  is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  Concar- 
nean,  oo  the  present  road  between  llennehon  and 
Qm*  taper.  [G.  L.] 

BRIVODU’RUM,  a place  on  a river,  as  tlw  name 
imports.  The  place  is  perhaps  Briare,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Loire,  near  C/uUiUon-sttr-  Loire.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  and  tiie  Table  place  Belca  between 
Brivodurum  and  Genabum  ( Orleans ),  and  Condate, 
Comte  (Massava  in  the  Table),  between  Brivodurum 
and  Nerinram  (Severs).  There  is  the  usual  diffi- 
culty about  the  numbers.  Walckenaer  places  Brivo- 
dnrum  at  La  Villeneuce  near  Bonn*).  The  road 
evidently  followed  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  as 
it  does  now  from  Severs  to  Orleans.  [G.  L.] 

BR1XELLUM  or  BBIXILLUM  (Bpt^rXAor, PtoL ; 
BfiftAAor,  Plot.:  Etk.  Brixillanus,  Inscr. : Bres- 
eeUo ),  a town  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  situated  on  the  &. 
bank  of  the  Padua,  about  12  miles  NE.  of  Parma, 
and  16  from  Regium.  Pliny  calls  it  a colony  (iiL 
1 5.  s.  20),  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  when 
it  became  such,  nor  does  any  other  writer  assign  it 
that  rank;  but  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p. 
34 8:  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 45;  Plin.  riL  49.  s.  50.)  It  is 
chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place  to  which  the  emperor 
<>tho  retired,  when  he  quitted  his  army  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Bedriactun,  and  where  he  put  an  eiwl  to 
bis  life  on  learning  the  defeat  of  his  troops  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  33,  39,51, 
54 ; Plut.  0/A.  10, 15 — 17 ; Suet.  Oth.  9.)  He  was 
buried  on  the  spot,  and  his  monument  was  seen  there 
by  Piutareh.  (Tac.  Hist  49;  Plut.  Oth.  18.)  Its 
selection  on  that  occasion  seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
a place  of  strength  ; and  again,  at  a much  later 
period,  it  appears  as  a strong  fortress  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombard  kings.  (P.  Disc.  iiL  17,  iv.  29.)  No 
other  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history ; but  an  in- 
scription attests  its  municipal  condition  in  the  reign 
of  Julian,  and  it  is  noticed  as  a considerable  town  by 
Sidoruo*  ApoUinaris  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to 
Rome.  (Ep.  i.  5 ; Orell.  Inscr.  37, 34.)  The  Itine- 
rary place  it  on  the  road  from  Cremona  to  Regium, 
which  prehablv  crossed  the  Pad  ns  at  this  point;  but 
the  distance  of  40  M.  P.  from  thence  to  Regium  is 
certainly  corrupt.  (Itsn.  Ant.  p.  283.)  The  mo- 
dem town  of  Brescello  was,  at  one  time,  a fortress  of 
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some  consideration,  but  is  now  a poor  place  with  only 
2000  inhabitants.  [E.  H.  B.) 

BRPXLA  (Bpi£ia,  Plol.;  Bprj^/a,  Streb.:  Kth. 
Brixianus:  Brescia),  a city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ccnomani,  between  Bergomum  and 
Verona.  It  was  situated  on  the  small  river  Mela  or 
Mella,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  lowest  underfalls  of  the 
Alps;  and  about  18  miles  W.  of  the  lake  Bcnacu*. 
Both  Justin  and  Livy  agree  in  describing  it  as  one 
of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Ccnomani,  after  they 
had  passed  the  Alps  and  occupied  this  part  of  Italy; 
and  the  latter  author  expressly  calls  it  their  capital. 
(Justin,  xx.  5;  Liv.  ▼.  35,  xxxii.  30.)  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  also  concur  in  assigning  it  to  the  Ccnomani : 
so  that  .Strabo  is  clearly  niistideen  in  reckoning  it, 
as  well  as  Mantua  and  Cremona,  a city  of  the  Insn- 
bres.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol. 
iiL  1.  § 31.)  The  **  Brixiani  Galli  " are  mentioned 
by  Livy  in  n.  c.  218,  as  assisting  the  Romans  against 
the  revolt  of  the  Boii  (xxL  25);  and  on  a later  occa- 
sion they  appear  to  have  held  aloof,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ccnomani  were  in  anna  against  Rome. 
(Id.  xxxii.  30.)  But  this  is  all  we  hear  of  it  pre- 
vious to  the  Roman  conquest,  and  the  incorporation 
of  Gallia  Transpadana  with  Italy.  Under  the  Roman 
Empire  we  find  Brixia  a flourishing  and  opulent  pro- 
vincial town  Strabo  ( l.c .)  speaks  of  it  as  inferior 
to  Mediolanum  and  Verona,  but  ranks  it  on  a par 
with  Mantua  and  Comura.  Pliny  gives  it  the  title  of 
a colony,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions:  in  one 
of  these  it  is  styled  “ColoniaCivica  Augusta,”  whence 
it  appears  that  it  was  one  of  the  colonies  fonnded 
by  Augustus,  and  settled  with  citizens,  not  soldiers. 
(Plin.  Lc.;  Orell  Inscr.  66;  Grater,  Inscr.  p.  464. 
5;  Donat. /nscr.  pi. 2 10.  7;  Zumpt ,de  Colon,  p.  351.) 
Numerous  other  inscriptions  record  its  local  magis- 
trates, sacerdotal  offices,  corporations  or  “ collegia  ” 
of  varions  trades,  and  other  circumstances  that  attest 
its  flourishing  municipal  condition  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  (Orell.  Inscr.  2183, 
3744,  3750,  Ac.;  Rossi,  Afemorie  Bresciane,  p.  230 
— 324.)  It  was  plundered  by  the  Huns  under  Attila 
in  a.  n.  452  (Hist.  MisceU.  xv.  p.  549),  but  re- 
covered from  tills  disaster,  and  under  the  Lombard 
rule  was  ono  of  the  principal  towns  of  this  part  of 
Italy,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the  duchies  into  which 
their  kingdom  was  divided.  (P.  Disc.  iL  32,  v.  36.) 

Catullus  terms  Brixia  the  mother-city  of  Verona, 
a strong  proof  of  the  belief  in  its  antiquity.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  traversed  by  the  river  Mela  (Flavus 
quara  molli  percurrit  flumine  Mela,  Carm.  jrvii. 
33);  but  at  the  piresent  day  that  river  (still  called 
the  J fella)  flows  about  a mile  to  the  W.  of  it;  whilo 
Brescia  itself  is  situated  on  a much  smaller  stream 
called  the  Garza.  Existing  remains  prove  that  the 
ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  modem 
one;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  river  has  changed  its 
course:  and  Philargyrius,  writing  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, correctly  describes  it  as  jlovdng  near  Brixia. 
(Pbilarg.  ad  Georg,  iv.  278.)  The  “ Cycuea  Spe- 
cula ” mentioned  by  Catullus  in  the  same  passage, 
was  pn>liably  a tower  or  mounument  on  one  of  the 
hills  which  rise  immediately  above  Brescia,  and  which 
are  of  moderate  elevation,  tlonigh  immediately  con- 
nected with  more  lofty  ridges,  and  form  one  of  the 
last  offshoots  of  the  Alps  towards  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  still  extant  at  Brescia 
are  of  considerable  importance.  Of  the  buildings  tho 
most  remarkable  is  that  commonly  called  the  templo 
of  Hercules,  though  it  ia  very  doubtful  whether  it  was 
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not  a basilica  or  court-house,  rather  than  a temple.  ] 
Some  portions  of  the  theatre  may  also  be  traced, 
though  buried  under  modern  buildings,  as  well  as 
wane  Corinthian  columns  supposed  to  have  been  part 
of  the  foruin.  The  beauty,  number,  and  variety  of 
other  architectural  fragments,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  different  parts  of  the  town,  is  such  as  to 
give  a very  high  opinion  of  the  condition  of  this  art 
in  a second-class  provincial  town  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  Some  ancient  works  in  bronze  have  also 
been  found  here,  among  which  a statue  of  Victory  is 
deservedly  celebrated.  The  collection  of  inscriptions 
is  unusually  extensive,  having  been  commenced  as 
early  as  the  year  1480,  and  all  that  have  been  found, 
diligently  preserved.  (The  monuments  recently  dis- 
covered at  Brescia,  have  been  described  and  published 
by  Labus,  in  1834  ; see  also  the  Ana.  delt  Inst. 
Arch,  1839,  pp.  182 — 183.  The  older  work  of 

Rossi,  Mr  movie  Bresciant,  4to.  Brescia,  1693,  con- 
tains many  fables  and  fancies,  but  has  still  preserved 
much  that  is  valuable.) 

Brixia  appears  in  ancient  times  to  have  possessed 
an  extensive  territory  or  “ ager,”  of  which  it  was  the 
municipal  head ; and  several  of  the  Alpine  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  neighbouring  vallios  were  subjected  to 
its  rule.  Among  these  we  may  certainly  include  the 
TfuuMriLiNt,  who  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Mela,  still  called  the  l ral  Trompia;  the  Sarixi,  who 
inhabited  the  Val  Sabbia, or  valley  of  the  Chiese;  anti 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  bank  of  the  Lake  Be- 
nacus.  Among  the  smaller  towns  which  were  de- 
pendent on  Brixia,  we  find  mentioned  in  inscriptions: 
Vobema,  still  called  Y'obamo,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Chiese;  Edruin  (Kdrani), now  Idro, which  gives  name 
to  the  Logo  <f  Idro ; and  Vargadum  (Vargadenses), 
tiie  name  of  which  is  slightly  distorted  in  that  of 
the  modern  Gavardo , a small  town  on  the  river 
Chiese,  about  12  miles  E.  of  Brescia,  (Plin.  iii.  20. 
s.  24;  Cluvcr.  Ital.  pp.  107,  108,  252;  Rossi,  Mem. 
Bresciane,  pp.  196,  271,  279.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

BROCOMAGUS  (Brumath),  a town  of  the  Tri- 
bnceijOn  the  road  from  Argentoratum  (Strassbwg)  to 
Cologne,  It  is  BpevK6payos  in  Ptolemy  (il  9.  § 18). 
Julian  (Atnm.  Marc,  xvL  2)  defeated  some  Germans 
here.  This  town  also  occurs  in  the  Autonine  Itin. 
It  is  easily  identified  with  Brumath  on  the  Zorn,  in 
the  department  of  Bos  Rhin , between  Strassbwg  and 
JIaguenau.  Many  Homan  remains  have  been  found 
about  it.  Ruins  of  Roman  walls  are  said  to  exist 
north  of  the  Zorn , and  traces  of  a Homan  rood  to 
SeU.  [G.L.] 

BRODIONTII,a  people  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  20. 
s.  24)  in  the  inscription  from  the  trophy  of  the  Alps. 
They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Bodiontici ; but  Walckenaer(  Glog.  vol.  ii.  p.  38)  finds 
their  name  in  a mountain  called  Brodon,  one  of  the 
largest  that  form  the  valley  of  the  Olle.  The 
river  OUe  joins  the  Iacre  on  the  left  bank,  below 
Grenoble,  [G.  L.] 

BROMAGUS,  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  Viromagus 
in  the  Table,  is  between  Mennodunum  (supposed  to 
be  Moudon)  and  Viviscus  ( Perns),  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  'there  is  a place  called  Promasens,  which 
may  be  Bromagus.  Promasens  is  on  a little  stream, 
the  Broge;  and  Bramagua  may  mean  the  town  on 
the  Bro.  [G.  L.] 

BROMISCUS  (BpopioKos),  a town  of  Mvgdonia 
in  Macedonia,  near  the  river  by  which  the  waters  of  | 
the  lake  Boll**  flow  into  the  Strvmonic  gulf.  (Thuc.  I 
iv.  103.)  It  was  either  upon  the  site  of  this  place  I 
or  of  the  neighbouring  Arethusa  that  the  fortress  of 
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I Rentine  was  built,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Byzantine  historians.  (Tafel,  Thessakmica.  p. 
68.)  Stephanus  calls  the  town  Bormiscus,  and  re- 
lates that  Euripides  was  here  tom  to  death  by  dogs; 
but  another  legend  supposes  this  event  to  hare  taken 
place  at  Aretlmsa,  where  the  tomb  of  the  poet  was 
shown.  [ARKTHrsA,  No.  6.] 

BRU’CTERI  (BpoCicrtpoi),  a great  German  tribe 
on  the  river  Amasia  ( Am*),  which  is  first  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290)  as  having  been  subdued  by 
Drusus.  (Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  i.  60.)  The  Bructeri, 
like  several  other  tribes,  were  divided  into  the  leaser 
and  the  greater,  ami  the  river  Lupia  ( Lippe ) flowed 
through  the  country  of  the  former.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
291;  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 16,  who,  however,  calls  them 
BoixraxTfpoi.)  From  these  authors  it  is  clear  that 
the  Bructeri  occupied  not  only  the  country  between 
the  rivers  Amasia  and  Lnpaa,  but  extended  beymd 
them.  The  Brncteri  majorea  appear  to  have  dwelt 
on  the  east,  and  the  minores  on  the  west  of  the 
Amasia.  That  they  extended  beyond  the  Lnpia  is 
attested  not  only  by  Strabo,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  celebrated  prophetess  of  the  Bructeri,  Veiled*, 
dwelt  in  a tower  on  the  banks  of  the  Lupia.  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  61,  65,  v.  22.)  From  Claudian  {Be  IV. 
Cons.  Honor.  450)  it  might  be  inferred  that  they 
extended  even  as  far  as  the  Hercvnian  forest,  but  the 
name  Uercynia  Silva  is  probably  used  in  a loose  and 
indefinite  sense  by  the  poet.  In  the  north  they  were 
contiguous  to  the  Chanci  (Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  55,  foil.), 
and  in  the  north-east  to  the  Angrivarii.  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  8.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  105)  relates  that  the 
Bructeri  were  subdued  by  Tiberius;  but  in  the  battle 
in  the  forest  of  Teutoburg  they  appear  still  to  have 
taken  an  active  part,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  fact 
that  they  received  one  of  the  Roman  eagles  taken  in 
that  battle.  (Tac.  Ansu  i.  60.)  It  can  scarcely  be 
believed,  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  that  they  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  other  German  tribes,  for  Pliny 
(A 'p.  ii.  7)  and  Ptolemy  still  mention  them  as  exist- 
ing, and  even  at  a much  later  period  they  occur  as 
one  of  the  tribes  allied  with  the  Franks.  (Eumetu 
Panegyr.  Const.  12.)  I.edebur  ( iMu  Ixmd  u.  Y’olk 
der  Bmcterer,  Berlin,  1827)  endeavours  to  give  to 
the  Bructeri  more  importance  than  they  deserve  in 
history.  (Comp.  Middendorf,  Die  Wohnsitxe  der 
Bmcterer,  Coesfeld,  1837 ; Wersohe,  Voelker  des 
alien  DeutschUmds,  p.  83,  &c. ; Latham  on  Tac. 
Germania,  p.  1 1 1.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUNDI'SIUM  or  BRUNDUSIUM*  (Bp«rr*- 
<rior : F.th.  Bpemaieos,  Brundusinus  or Brand  isinus : 
Brindisi),  one  of  the  most  imp  »rtant  cities  of  Ca- 
labria, situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  50 
miles  from  Hydruntum,  and  38  from  Egnatia.  It 
was  distant  from  Tarentum  44  miles;  but  the  direct 
distance  across  the  peninsula  to  the  nearest  print  of 
the  Gulph  of  Tarentum  does  not  exceed  30  miles. 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  118,  119.)  Its  name  was  derived 
from  the  peculiar  configuration  of  its  celebrated  port, 
the  various  branches  of  which,  united  into  one  at 
the  entrance,  were  thought  to  resemhle  a stag’s 
head,  which  was  called,  in  the  native  dialect  of  the 
Messapians,  Brention  or  B rentes: on.  (Strab.  vi. 

p.  282 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Bp*rr«<rio*-.f)  It  appears 


* Concerning  the  orthography  of  the  name  in 
Latin  see  Orell.  Onom.  Tallinn,  p.  98;  Cortius  ad 
Lucan,  ii,  609;  Txschucke  ad  Melam . On  tbe 
whole,  the  preponderance  of  authority  apjicars  to  be 
in  favour  of  Bmndisium . 

f It  seems  probable  that  the  real  native  word 
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to  haTe  been  in  very  early  times  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  SaUmtines:  hence  tradition  generally 
ascribed  its  foondatiun  to  a colony  from  Crete,  the 
eaine  source  from  whence  the  origin  of  the  Sallen- 
tines  themselves  was  derived.  (Strab.  L c. ; Lucan,  ii. 
610.)  An  obscure  and  confused  tale  related  by  Justin 
(xii.  2)  represents  it  as  founded  by  the  Aetolians 
under  Diomed,  who  were,  however,  expelled  by  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  he  calls 
Apulians.  Both  legends  point  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  existence  as  a Messapian  or  Sallentine  city 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  its 
neighbourhood.  According  to  Strabo,  it  had  long 
been  governed  by  its  own  kings,  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum  by  Phalanthus,  and  af- 
forded a place  of  refuge  to  that  chieftain  himself 
when  expelled  by  civil  dissensions  from  his  newly 
founded  city.  Hence  the  monument  of  the  hero  was 
shown  at  Brundusium.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Justin,  iii.  4.) 
We  have  very  little  information  concerning  its  his- 
tory prior  to  tile  Homan  conquest;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  a place  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance, being  obscured  by  the  greatness  of  its  neigh- 
bour Tarentum,  which,  at  this  period,  engrossed  the 
whole  commerce  of  this  part  of  Italy.  (Pol.  x.  1.) 
Brundusium,  however,  appears  to  have  retained  its 
independence,  and  never  received  a Greek  colony. 
Hence  SctLlx,  though  he  notices  Hvdruntum,  makes 
no  mention  of  Brundusium,  and  Scjmnus  Chius 
terms  it  the  port  or  emporium  of  the  Mestapums. 
(ScjL  § 14;  Scymn.  Ch.  363.)  The  name  is  only 
once  mentioned  incidentally  by  Herodotus  (iv.  99), 
but  in  a manner  that  shows  it  to  hare  been  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  of  bis  dav. 

But  the  excellence  ortts  port,  and  its  advantageous 
situation  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  Adriatic, 
both  in  a commercial  and  naval  point  of  view,  ap- 
pear to  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Romans ; and  the  possession  of  this  important  port 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  which 
tad  them  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Sallentines 
in  ac.  267.  (Zouar.  viiL  7.)  But  though  the  city 
fell  into  their  hands  on  that  occasion,  it  was  not  till 
b.  c.  244  that  they  proceeded  to  secure  its  possession 
by  the  establishment  there  of  a Homan  colony.  (Lir. 
Flpil.  xix. ; VelL  Pat.  i.  14;  Flor.  i.  20.)  It  is  from 
this  period  that  the  importance  of  Brundusium  roust 
be*  dated : the  new  colony  apjiears  to  have  risen  ra- 
pidly to  wealth  and  prosperity,  for  which  it  was  in- 
debted partly  to  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  but  still 
more  to  its  commercial  advantages ; and  its  import- 
ance continually  increased,  as  the  Roman  arms  were 
carried  in  succession,  first  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  afterwards  to  those  of 
Aaia.  Its  admirable  port,  capable  of  sheltering  the 
largest  fleets  in  perfect  safety,  caused  it  to  be  selected 
ss  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Romans  in  these 
aeai a.  As  early  as  the  First  Illyrian  War,  b.  c.  229, 
it  was  here  that  the  Romans  assembled  their  fleet 
and  army  for  the  campaign  (Pol.  ii.  1 1);  and  daring 
the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  again  selected  as  the 
naval  station  for  the  operations  against  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxiii.  48,  xxiv.  10,  11.)  Han- 
nibal.  on  one  occasion,  made  a vain  attempt  to  sur- 
prise it;  but  the  citizens  continued  faithful  to  tlje 
Roman  cause,  and  at  the  most  trying  period  of  the 
war  Bread osium  was  one  of  the  eighteen  colonics 
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which  came  forward  readily  to  famish  the  supplies 
required  of  them.  (Id.  xxv.  22,xxvii.  10.)  During 
the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  Asia,  the  name  of  Brundusium  con- 
tinually recurs:  it  was  almost  invariably  the  point 
where  the  Roman  generals  assembled  the  fleet*  and 
armies  with  which  they  crossed  the  Adriatic ; and 
where,  likewise,  they  landed  on  their  return  in 
triumph.  (Id.  xxxi.  14,  xxxiv.  52,  xxxvii.  4,  xliv. 
1,  xlv.  14,  &c.)  After  the  Roman  dominion  had 
been  permanently  established  over  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Adriatic,  the  constant  passage  to  and 
fro  for  peaceful  purposes  added  still  more  to  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  Brundusium,  which  thus 
rose  into  one  of  the  most  flonrisliing  and  considerable 
cities  of  Southern  Italy. 

The  position  of  Brundusium  as  the  point  of  direct 
communication  between  Italy  and  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, naturally  rendered  it  the  scene  of  numerous 
historical  incidents  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
republic,  and  tinder  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  a 
few  only  can  be  here  noticed.  In  b.c.  83  Sulla 
landed  here  with  his  army,  on  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war  to  make  head  against  his  enemies 
at  Rome:  the  citizens  of  Brundusium  opened  to  him 
their  gates  and  their  port,  a service  of  the  highest 
importance,  which  he  rewarded  by  bestowing  on 
them  an  immunity  from  all  taxation,  a privilege 
they  continued  to  enjoy  during  a long  period. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  79)  In  b.  c.  57  they  witnessed 
the  peaceful  return  of  Cicero  from  his  exile,  who 
landed  here  on  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  (natali  Brundismae  colon iae  die , Cic.  ad 
Att.  iv.  1),  a day  which  was  thus  rendered  the 
occasion  of  double  rejoicing.  During  the  civil  war 
between  Career  and  Pompey,  Brundusium  became 
the  scene  of  important  military  operations.  Pompey 
had  here  gathered  his  forces  together  with  the  view 
of  crossing  the  Adriatic,  and  a part  of  them  had 
already  sailed,  when  Caesar  arrived,  and  after  in- 
vesting the  town  on  the  land  side  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  the  rest.  For  this  purpose, 
having  no  fleet  of  his  own,  he  attempted  to  block  up 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port,  by  driving  in  piles 
and  sinking  vessels  in  the  centre  of  the  channel. 
Pompey  however  succeeded  in  frustrating  his  en- 
deavours until  the  return  of  his  fleet  enabled  him  to 
make  his  escape  to  Illyricum.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  24 — 
28;  Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  3,  13,  14, 15;  Lucan,  ii.  609 — 
735 ; Dion  Cass.  xli.  12;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  40.)  After 
the  death  of  the  dictator,  it  was  at  Brundusium  that 
the  youthful  Octavius  firet  assumed  the  name  of 
Caesar;  and  the  veteran  cohorts  in  garrison  there  were 
the  first  that  declared  in  his  favour.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
iii.  II.)  Four  years  later  (b.c. 40)  it  was  again 
besieged  by  Antony  and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and 
Octavian  in  vain  attempted  to  raise  the  siege:  but 
its  fall  was  arerted  by  the  intervention  of  common 
friends,  who  effected  a reconciliation  between  the  two 
triumvirs  (Id.  v.  56,  57 — 60;  Dion  Cass,  xlriii.  27 
— 30).  The  peace  thus  concluded  was  of  short 
duration,  and  in  n.  c.  41  Antony  having  again 
threatened  Brundusium  with  a fleet  of  300  sail, 
Maecenas  and  Cocceius  proceeded  thither  in  haste 
from  Rome,  and  succeeded  once  more  in  concluding 
an  amicable  arrangement.  It  was  on  this  last  oc- 
casion that  they  were  accom ponied  by  Horace,  who 
has  immortalised  in  a well-known  satire  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  Brundusium.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5;  Pint. 
Ant.  35;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93.)  In  b.c.  19,  Virgil 
died  at  Brundusium  on  his  return  from  Greece. 
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(Donat.  ViL  Virgil .)  At  a later  period  Tacitus  has 
left  us  an  animtod  picture  of  the  mournful  spectacle, 
when  Agrippina  landed  here  with  the  ashes  of  her 
husband  Gennanicua.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  1.)  Under 
the  empire  wc  hear  comparatively  little  of  Brundu- 
aium,  though  it  is  certain  that  it  retained  its  former 
importance,  and  continued  to  be  the  point  of  de- 
parture and  arrival,  both  for  ordinary  travellers  and 
for  armies  on  their  way  between  Italy  and  the  East. 
(Capit.  M.  Ant.  9,27;  Spartian.  Sev.  15.)  The 
period  at  which  the  Appian  Way  was  continued 
thither,  and  rendered  practicable  for  carriages  is 
uncertain  but  the  direct  road  from  Rome  to  Brun- 
dusium  through  Apulia,  by  Canusium  and  Egnatia, 
which  was  only  adapted  for  mules  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  was  first  completed  as  a highway  by  Tnyan, 
and  named  from  him  the  Via  Trajana.  The  common 
route  was  to  cross  from  hence  direct  to  Dyrrhachium, 
from  whence  the  Via  Egnatia  led  through  Ulyricum 
and  Ma<-edonia  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus:  but 
travellers  proceeding  to  Greece  frequently  crossed 
over  to  Aulon,  and  thence  through  Epeirua  into 
Thessaly.  During  the  later  ages  of  the  empire 
Hydruntum  ap]«are  to  have  become  a frequent  place 
of  passage,  and  almost  rivalled  Brundusium  in  this 
respect ; though  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  reckoned 
the  less  safe  and  certain  passage,  though  the  shorter 
of  the  two.  (Strub.  vi.  pp.  292,  283;  Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  317,  323,  497;  Plin.  iii.  11.  a 16 ; Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§14;  Mel.  ii.4.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Brundusium 
appears  to  have  declined  in  importance,  and  during 
the  Gothic  ware  plays  a subordinate  part  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  llydruntum.  Its  possession  was 
long  retained  by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  together 
with  the  rest  of  Calabria  and  Apulia;  but  after  they 
had  long  contested  its  possession  with  the  Goths, 
Lombards,  and  Saracens,  it  was  finally  wrested  from 
them  by  tho  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  excellence  of  the  port  of  Brundusium  is  cele- 
brated by  many  ancient  writers.  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  superior  to  that  of  Tarcntum,  and  at  a much  ear- 
lier period  Ennius  {Ann.  vi.  53)  already  called  it 
44  Brundisium  pulcro  praocinotum  praepete  portu.” 

It  was  composed  of  two  principal  arms  or  branches, 
running  far  into  the  land,  and  united  only  by  a very 
narrow  strait  or  outlet  communicating  with  the  sea. 
Outside  this  narrow  channel  was  an  outer  harbour  or 
roadstead,  itself  in  a great  degree  sheltered  by  a 
small  island,  or  group  of  islets,  now  called  the  / tola 
di  St.  Andrea ; the  ancient  name  of  wluch  appears 
to  have  been  Barra.  (Fcst.  r.  Barium , p.  33.)  It 
was  occupied  by  a Pharos  or  lighthouse  similar  to 
that  at  Alexandria.  (Mela,  ii.  7.)  Pliny  speaks  of 
these  islands  as  44  forming  the  port  of  Brundusium.” 
Hence  he  must  dcsignato  by  this  term  the  outer  har- 
bour; but  the  one  generally  meant  and  described  by 
Caesar  and  Strabo  was  certainly  the  inner  liarbour, 
which  was  completely  landlocked  and  sheltered  from 
every  wind,  while  it  was  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
ships;  and  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance  rendered 
it  easily  defensible  against  any  attack  from  without. 
This  channel  is  now  almont  choked  up  with  sand,  and 
the  inner  port  rendered  in  consequence  completely 
useless.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  works  erected 
by  Caesar  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  entrance ; 
but  the  port  continued  in  full  use  many  centuries 
afterwards,  and  the  real  origin  of  the  obstruction 
dates  only  from  tho  fifteenth  century.  Recent  at- 
tempts to  clear  out  the  channel  have,  however, 
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brought  to  light  many  of  tlie  piles  driven  in  by  Cae- 
sar, and  have  thus  proved  that  these  works  were 
constructed,  as  he  has  himself  described  them,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  entrance.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  25; 
Strwb.  vi.  p.282;  Lucan.  Phan.  ii.  610,  Ac.;  Swin- 
burne’s Travels , vol.  i.  pp.  394 — 390.) 
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AA.  Inner  harbour. 

K.  Outer  harbour. 

C.  Sp..t  where  Caeur  tried  to  block  up  the  entrance 

of  the  Inner  harbour. 

D.  Modern  city  of  Biinditi 

K.  Iilandi  of  St.  Andrea,  the  ancient  Barra. 

The  tnodorti  city  of  Brindisi  is  a poor  and  de- 
clining place,  though  retaining  about  6000  inhabit- 
ants : it  possesses  very  few  vestiges  of  antiquity, 
except  two  lnfty  columns  of  cipolline  marble,  one  of 
which  is  still  erect,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
designed  in  ancient  times  to  bear  lights,  and  serve  as 
beacons  or  lighthouses  to  guide  ships  into  the  inner 
harbour.  Numerous  fragments  of  an  architectural 
kind  also  remain,  and  many  inscriptions,  bnt  for  the 
most  part  of  little  interest-  They  are  collected  by 
Mommsen  (Rryni  NeapoliUmi  In script.  Latmae. 
pp.  27 — 30).  Many  other  remains  of  its  ancient 
splendour  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  16th 
century,  when  the  modem  castle  was  constructed  by 
Charles  V.  The  territory  of  Brindisi  is  still  fertile, 
especially  in  olives ; in  ancient  times  also  it  was 
noted  for  its  abundance  of  oil  and  wine,  though  tbs 
latter  was  of  inferior  quality.  Strabo  speaks  of  its 
territory  as  superior  iti  fertility  to  that  of  Tarentom; 
bnt  we  learn  from  Caesar  that  it  was  in  ancient,  as 
well  as  modern  times,  an  unhealthy  neighbourhood, 
and  his  troops  that  were  quartered  there  in  the  au- 
tumn of  b.  o.  49  suffered  severely  in  consequence. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  282;  Caw.  B.  C.  iii.  2;  Varr.  R.  R.  i. 
8.  § 2 ; Swinburne,  l.  c. ; Giustiniani,  Dix.  Gtogr. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  360 — 380.) 

The  coins  of  Brundusium  all  belong  to  the  peri.d 
of  the  Latin  colony.  Those  with  Greek  legends  eked 
by  some  early  numismatists  are  false.  [E.  H.  B.j 
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BRUTT1I  (Bp^rrioi),  a people  who  inhabited  the 
southern  extremity  of  Italy,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Lncania  to  the  Sicilian  Straits  and  the  promontory 
of  Leueopetra.  Both  Greek  and  Latin  writers  ex- 
pressly tell  os  that  Bruttii  was  the  name  of  the 
people:  no  separate  designation  for  the  country  or 
province  appears  to  hare  been  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans. who  almrcit  universally  use  the  plural  form,  or 
name  of  the  nation,  to  designate  the  region  which 
they  inhabited.  Thus  Livy  uses  “ Consent  ia  in 
Brnttiia,”  **  extremua  It  aline  annulus  Bruttii,” 
* Bruttii  provinria,”  &c.:  and  the  same  usage  pre- 
vailed down  to  a very  late  period.  (Treh.  Poll.  7V- 
trinu t,  24;  Notit.  Dign.  ii.  pp.  10,  120.)  The  name 
of  Britticw,  to  designate  the  province  or  region, 
though  adopted  by  almost  all  modem  writers  on 
ancient  geography  appears  to  be  unsupported  by  any 
classical  authority:  Mela,  indeed,  uses  in  one  pas- 
sage the  phrase  “ in  Bruttio,”  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  b merely  an  elliptic  expression  for  “ in  Bruttio 
agro,"  the  term  used  by  him  in  another  passage,  as 
well  as  by  many  other  writers.  (Mela,  ii.  4,  7;  In 
Flor.  in.  20.  § 13,  Bruttitun  is  also  an  adjective. > 
The  Greeks,  however,  used  Bpirria  for  the  name  of 
the  country,  reserving  B pirrtot  for  that  of  the  people. 
(Pol.  ix.  7,  25,  xi.  7 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  255.)  Polybius, 
in  more  than  one  passage,  calls  it  rj  Bpsrruudi  x^pa 
(i.  56,  ix.  27). 

The  land  of  the  Bruttians,  or  Bruttium  (as  we 
shall  continue  to  designate  it,  in  accordance  with 
modem  usage),  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lur&nia, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a line  drawn  from 
the  river  Laus  near  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the 
Crmthis  near  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  On  the  W.  it 
was  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  on  the  S. 
and  E.  by  that  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Sici- 
lian Sea,  including  under  that  appellation  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum.  It  thus  comprised  the  two  provinces 
now  known  as  Calabria  Citra  and  Calabria  Ultra, 
with  the  exception  of  the  northernmost  portion  of 
the  former,  which  was  included  in  Lucania.  The 
region  thus  limited  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo 
( L e.)  as  a peninsula  including  within  it  another 
peninsula.  The  breadth  from  sea  to  sea,  at  the 
point  where  its  frontier  joins  that  of  Lucania,  does 
not  exceed  300  stadia.  or  30  Geog.  miles;  it  after- 
wards widens  out  considerably,  forming  a mountain- 
ous tract  of  above  50  Geog.  miles  in  breadth,  and 
then  again  becomes  abruptly  contracted,  so  that  the 
isthmus  between  the  Terinaeao  Gulf  and  that  of  Scyl- 
lariaxn  b less  than  17  Geog.  miles  in  width  (Strabo 
calls  it  160  stadia,  which  is  very  near  the  truth). 
Tb«  remaining  portion,  or  south  eminent  peninsula, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  promontory  of  Leuco- 
jrfftT-a  ( Capo  delt  A ran),  is  about  60  miles  long  by 
37  m its  greatest  width.  The  general  form  of  the 
Hruttian  peninsula  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to 
a boot,  rif  which  the  heel  is  formed  by  the  Lorinian 
Promontory  near  Crotnna,  and  the  toe  by  that  of 
I^mcnpetra.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  to  which  it 
its  entire  configuration.  Thu  range  of  moun- 
tain* enters  the  Bruttian  territory  on  the  confines  of 
Lucariia,  and  descends  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
prowince  aa  far  as  the  Terinacan  Gulf.  Throughout 
tliia  extent  the  central  chain  approochea  very  close 
tc»  the  shore  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  while  the  great 
sallying  mountain  mass  of  the  Sila  (to  the  K.  of  the 
main  chain,  from  which  it  is  jiartly  wparated  by  the 
Talley  of  the  Crathia,  though  at  the  same  time 
tlobciy  connected  with  the  same  muuntair  system) 
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fills  up  the  whole  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  sends 
down  its  ridges  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  when?  they  form 
a projecting  mass  that  separates  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum  from  that  of  Scyllacium.  The  extreme  angles 
of  this  maw  are  formed  by  the  Anita  del T Alice  (the 
ancient  Cape  Cbimsa)  and  the  more  celebrated  La- 
cuuam  Promontory.  South  of  this,  tlic  const  is 
deeply  indented  on  each  side  by  two  extensive  bays; 
the  one  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Terinacan  or 
Hipponian  Gulf  (now  the  Golfodi  Sta  Eu/emia)  on 
the  W.;  that  of  Scyllacium  (still  called  Golfo  di 
Squillaee)  on  the  E.  Between  the  two  occurs  the  re- 
markable break  in  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  already 
noticed  in  the  description  of  those  mountains  [Ape.n- 
IHHCb],  so  that  the  two  .-ccas  are  here  separated  only 
by  a range  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  leaving  on 
each  side  a considerable  extent  of  marshy  plain.  Im- 
mediately S.  of  this  bthmas,  however,  the  Apennines 
rise  again  in  the  lofty  group  or  mass  of  mountains 
now  called  Aspromonte,  which  completely  fill  up  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  peninsula,  extending  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  ending  in  the  bold  headland  of  Leuco- 
petra,  the  extreme  SW.  point  of  Italy.  The  penin- 
sula thus  strongly  cliararterued  by  nature  was  tho 
country  to  which,  according  to  Antiochns  of  Syracuse, 
the  name  of  Italy  was  originally  confined.  (Antioch. 
ap.  Dionys.  i.  35;  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  10.)  [Italia.] 
It  is  evidently  the  same  to  which  Plutarch  applies 
the  name  of  “ the  Rhegian  peninsula  v (rj  ’Pijyivwr 
X«#4nt<rort  Crass.  10). 

The  natural  characters  of  the  land  thus  consti- 
tuted result  at  once  from  its  physical  conformation. 
The  two  great  mountain  group*  of  the  Sila  and  the 
Aspromonte,  have  formed  in  all  times  wild  and 
nigged  tracts,  covered  with  dense  forests  almost  im- 
penetrable to  civilization.  On  the  western  coast, 
also,  from  the  river  Laus  to  the  Terinacan  Gulf,  the 
Apennines  approach  so  close  to  the  sea  that  they 
leave  scarcely  any  space  fur  the  settlement  of  consi- 
derable towns ; and  the  line  of  coast  throughout  this 
extent  affords  no  natural  harbours.  The  streams 
w hich  flow  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  on 
cither  side  have  for  the  most  part  a very  short  rouree, 
and  are  mere  mountain  torrents:  the  only  consi- 
derable valley  is  that  of  the  Ckathis,  which  has  a 
northerly  course  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Consentia 
for  near  20  miles,  separating  the  forest-covered 
group  of  the  Sila  on  the  E.  from  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennines  on  the  \V\,  until  at  length  it  emerges 
through  a narrow  gorge  into  a rich  allnvial  plain, 
through  which  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
sea.  There  b also  a considerable  tract  of  alluvial 
marshy  plain  on  tho  shores  of  the  Terinaean  Gulf, 
and  another,  though  of  less  extent,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  isthmus,  adjoining  tho  Gulf  of  Scyllacium. 
A plain  of  some  extent  also  exists  on  the  hanks  of 
the  river  Afesima,  near  its  mouth ; but  with  these 
few  exceptions,  the  whole  tract  from  sea  to  sea  is 
occupied  either  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines, or  by  their  loss  elevated  offsets  and  underfalls. 
The  slopes  of  these  hills  toward*  the  sea  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  growth  both  of  olives  and  vines; 
and  modern  travellers  speak  with  great  admiration 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  coasts  of  Calabria. 
But  these  advantages  are  limited  to  a small  portion 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  when 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  coast  were  the  most 
flourishing,  neither  culture  nor  civilization  had  made 
mnch  progress  in  the  interior.  The  mountain  tract 
of  the  Sila  was  celebrated  for  its  forests,  which  pro- 
duced both  timber  and  pitch  of  the  highest  value  for 
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ship-building.  The  latter  especially  was  under  the 
Romans  an  important  sourco  of  revenue  to  the 
state.  (Dionvs.  xx.  Fr.  Mai,  5,  G.) 

All  ancient  authors  agree  in  stating  that  neither 
the  name  Dor  the  origin  of  the  Bnittians  could  claim 
a very  remote  antiquity.  The  country  occupied  by 
them  was  inhabited,  in  the  earliest  times  of  wliich 
we  have  any  knowledge,  by  the  Orxotkians — a 
tribe  of  Pelasgian  origin,  of  which  the  Chunks  and 
Morgetks  appear  to  have  been  merely  subordinate 
divisions.  [See  the  respective  articles.]  It  was 
while  the  Ocnotrians  were  still  masters  of  the  land 
that  the  first  Greek  settlers  arrived ; and  the  beauty 
of  the  climate  and  country,  as  well  as  the  rapid  pros- 
perity attained  by  these  first  settlements,  proved  so 
attractive  tliat  within  a few  years  the  shores  of 
Bruttium  were  completely  encircled  by  a belt  of  Greek 
colonies.  These  were  (beginning  from  tbc  C rath  is, 
and  proceeding  southwards):  1.  Crotons,  an 
Achaean  colony,  founded  in  b.  c.  710,  probably  the 
most  ancient,  and  at  one  time  the  most  powerful  of 
all;  2.  Scyllacium  or  Scyllkti i'M,  according  to 
Strabo,  an  Athenian  colony,  but  of  uncertain  date: 
3.  Cauloxia,  a colony  of  Crotona:  4.  Locri, 
founded  by  the  people  of  the  same  name  in  Greece: 
5.  RiiF.O!UM,a  Chalcidic  colony,  founded  shortly  be- 
fore the  first  Messenian  war;  6.  Mkdma,  a colony, 
and  probably  a dependency,  of  Locri;  7.  Hippo- 
nium,  also  a colony  from  Locri;  8.  Terina,  a 
colony  of  Crotona.  We  have  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge of  the  exact  relations  between  these  Greek 
cities  and  the  native  Oenotrian  tribes ; but  there 
appears  little  doubt  that  the  latter  were  reduced  to 
a state  of  dependence,  and  at  one  time  at  least  of 
complete  subjection.  We  know  that  the  territories 
of  the  Greek  cities  comprised  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  so  that  those  of  Crotona  and  Thurii  met  at 
the  river  Hylias,  and  those  of  Locri  and  Rbegium 
were  separated  only  by  the  Halex  (Thuc.  iii.  99, 
vii.  35);  and  when  we  find  both  Crotona  and  Locri 
founding  colonies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  intermediate 
districts  also  were  at  least  nominally  subject  to 
them. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  following  century  a great  change  took  place. 
The  Sabellian  tribe  of  the  Lucanians,  who  had  been 
gradually  extending  their  conquests  towards  the 
south,  and  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Oenotria,  now  pressed  forwards 
into  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  and  established  their 
dominion  over  the  interior  of  that  country,  reducing 
its  previous  inhabitants  to  a state  of  vassalage  or 
serfdom.  This  probably  took  place  after  their  great 
victory  over  the  Thuriana,  near  lams,  in  B.c.  390; 
and  little  more  than  30  years  elapsed  between 
this  event  and  the  rise  of  the  people,  properly 
called  Bruttians.  These  are  represented  by  ancient 
authors  as  merely  a congregation  of  revolted  slaves 
and  other  fugitives,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  wild 
mountain  regions  of  the  peninsula:  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  a considerable  portion  of  them  wore  the 
native  Oenotrian  or  Pelasgic  inhabitants,  who  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  foreign 
yoke.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  98.)  But  Justin  dis- 
tinctly describes  tlicm  as  headed  by  youtlia  of  Lu- 
canian  race ; and  there  appears  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  close  connexion  with  the  Lucanians  to  war- 
rant the  assumption  that  these  formed  an  important 
ingredient  in  their  national  composition.  The  uaine 
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of  Bruttii  (Bperrioi)  was  given  them,  it  seems,  not 
by  the  Greeks,  but  by  the  Lucanians,  and  signified 
in  their  language  fugitive  slaves  or  rebels  (Sperera*, 
atrotrrdTai).  But  though  used  at  first  as  a term  of 
reproach,  it  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Brut- 
tians  themselves,  who,  when  they  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a powerful  nation,  pretended  to  derive  it 
from  a hero  named  Bruttus  (B p4rms\  the  son  of 
Hercules  and  Valentia.  (Diod.  xvi.  15;  Strah.  ri. 
p.  255;  Justin  xxiiL  1;  Steph.  Byz.  $.  r.  bp4nos.) 
Justin,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  them  as  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  a woman  of  the  name  of  Bruttia, 
who  figured  in  their  first  revolt,  and  who,  in  later 
versions  of  the  legend,  assumes  the  dignity  of  a 
qu<v*n.  (Justin.  1.  c.;  Jon  Land.  </«  Rtb.  Get  30; 
1’.  Disc.  HisL  ii.  17.) 

The  rise  of  the  Bruttian  people  from  this  fortui- 
tous aggregation  of  rebels  and  fugitives  is  assigned 
by  Diodorus  to  the  year  356,  B.C.;  and  this  accords 
with  the  statement  of  Strabo  that  they  arose  at  the 
period  of  the  expedition  of  Dion  against  the  younger 
Dionysius.  The  wars  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of 
his  father,  with  the  Greek  cities  in  southern  Italy, 
and  the  state  of  confusion  and  weakness  to  which 
these  were  reduced  in  consequence,  probably  contri- 
buted in  a great  degree  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  the  Bruttian  power.  The  no  me  must  in- 
deed have  been  much  more  ancient  if  we  could  trust 
to  the  accuracy  of  Diodorus,  who,  in  another  pas- 
sage (xii.  22),  speaks  of  the  Bruttiam  as  having 
expelled  the  remainder  of  the  Sybarites,  who  had 
settled  on  the  river  Traens  after  the  destruction  of 
their  own  city.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a 
mere  inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  that  he  only 
means  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
who  were  afterwards  called  Bruttians.*  The  pro- 
gress of  the  latter,  after  their  first  appearance  in 
history,  was  rapid.  Composed  originally,  as  we  are 
told,  of  mere  troops  of  outlaws  and  banditti,  they 
soon  became  numerous  and  powerful  enough  to  defy 
the  arms  of  the  Lucanians,  and  not  only  main- 
tained their  independence  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  the  interior,  but  attacked  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Hipponium,  Terina, 
and  Thurii.  (Diod.  xvi.  15;  Strab.  vi.  p.  255.) 
Their  independence  seems  to  hare  been  readily  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Lucanians;  and  less  than  30 
years  after  their  first  revolt,  we  find  the  two  natkms 
uniting  their  arms  as  allies  against  their  Greek 
neighbours.  Tlie  latter  applied  for  assistance  to 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who  crossed  over  into 
Italy  with  an  army,  and  carried  on  the  war  fur  se- 
veral successive  campaigns,  during  which  he  reduced 
Herat  lea,  Consent ia.  and  Terina;  but  finally  perished 
in  a battle  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Luca- 
nians and  Bruttians,  near  Pandosia,  B.  c.  326. 
(Liv.  viii.  24;  Justin,  xii.  2,  xxiii.  1;  Strab,  v. 
p.  256.)  They  next  lad  to  contend  against  the 
arms  of  Agathocles,  who  ravaged  their  coasts  with 
his  fleets,  took  the  city  of  Hipponium,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a strong  fortress  and  naval  station,  and 


* Stephanos  of  Byzantium,  indeed,  cites  Antio- 
chus  of  Syracuse,  as  using  the  name  of  Brrltia  fur 
this  part  of  Italy,  but  this  seems  to  be  clearly  a 
mistake.  (Comp.  Dionvs.  i.  12.)  It  is  more  re- 
markable that,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
name  of  IJrtttian  as  an  adjective  (/uXain j ykwvaa 
BjfMTTia)  was  used  by  Aristophanes,  at  least  30 
years  before  the  dale  assigned  for  the  rise  of  the 
nation. 
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ewnpellod  the  Bruttians  to  conclude  a disadvan- 
tageous peace.  But  they  soon  broke  this  treaty, 
and  recovered  possession  of  Hipponium.  (Diod.  xxi. 
3,  8;  Justin,  xxiii.  1.)  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  period  when  the  Bruttian  nation  had  reached  its 
highest  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity;  it  was  not 
long  before  they  had  to  contend  with  a more  formi- 
dable adversary,  and  as  early  as  B.c.  282  we  find 
them  uniting  their  arms  with  those  of  the  Lucaniaus 
and  Samnites  against  the  growing  power  of  Rome. 
(Liv.  KpiL  xii.;  Fast.  Capit.)  A few  years  later 
they  are  mentioned  as  sending  auxiliaries  to  the 
army  of  Pyrrhus;  but  after  the  defeat  of  that  mon- 
arch, and  hia  expulsion  from  Italy,  they  had  to 
bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  war,  and  after  repeated 
campaigns  and  successive  triumphs  of  the  Roman 
generals,  C.  Fabririus  and  L.  Papirius,  they  were 
finally  reduced  to  submission,  and  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  surrender  of  one-liaif  of  the 
great  forest  of  Sila,  bo  valuable  for  its  pitch  and 
timber.  (Dkoys.  xx.  Fr.  Mai  and  Didot;  Fast. 
Capit.;  Zouar.  viii.  6.) 

Their  submission  however  was  still  but  imperfect; 
and  though  they  remained  tranquil  timmgiiout  the 
First  Punk  War,  the  successes  of  Hannibal  in  the 
Second,  proved  too  much  for  their  fidelity,  and  the 
Bruttians  were  among  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
«*f  the  Carthaginian  general  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
(Liv.  xxu.  61.)  The  defection  of  the  people  did  not 
indeed  in  the  first  instance  draw  with  it  that  of  the 
towns : but  Petelia  and  Consentia,  which  had  at  first 
held  aloof,  were  speedily  reduced  by  the  Bruttians, 
assisted  by  a small  Carthaginian  force,  and  tl»e  more 
important  cities  of  Locri  and  Crotona  followed  not 
long  after.  Rbegium  alone  remained  firm,  and  was 
able  to  defy  the  Carthaginian  amis  throughout  the 
war.  (Id.  xxiii.  20, 30,  xxiv.  I — 3.)  In  B.c.  215 
Uanno,  the  lieutenant  of  Hannibal,  after  hia  defeat 
at  Grumeuiura  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  threw  himself  into 
Bruttium,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  a body 
of  fresh  troops  from  Carthage  under  Bomikar:  and 
from  this  time  he  made  that  region  his  stronghold, 
from  whence  lie  repeatedly  issued  to  oppose  tire 
i!/ Jinan  generals  in  Lucania  and  tnmnium,  while  ire 
constantly  Wl  bach  upon  it  as  a place  of  safety 
when  defeated  or  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  The 
physical  character  of  the  country,  already  described, 
rendered  it  necessarily  a military  position  of  tire 
preatwt  strength : and  after  the  defeat  and  death  rf 
H*sdrubal  Hannibal  himself  withdrew  all  his  forces 
into  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  where  he  continued  to 
(maintain  bis  ground  against  tire  Roman  generals, 
it  wig  after  they  were  undisputed  masters  rf  the  rest 
of  Italy.  (Id.  xxvii.  51.)  We  liavc  very  little  m- 
xt nation  concerning  tire  operations  of  the  four  years 
during  which  Hannibal  retained  his  position  in  this 
fwwviacc:  ke  appears  to  hare  made  his  headquarters 
for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crottua, 
but  the  name  of  Castra  ilatmibalis  retained  by  a 
small  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Scyllacium,  j joints  to  his 
hnviag  occupied  this  also  as  a permanent  station. 
Meanwhile  the  Romans,  though  avoiding  any  decisive 
engagement,  were  continually  gaining  ground  on 
him  by  the  successive  reduction  d towns  and  fort- 
resses' so  that  very  few  cif  these  remained  in  the 
bands  of  the  Cartbagftmui  general,  when  Ire  was 
finally  reralled  from  Italy. 

The  ravage  of  so  many  successive  campaigns 
must  have  already  inflicted  a severe  blow  upon  the 
prosperity  of  Bruttium : the  measures  adopted  by 
lie  li uu-laj  tu  jnuiiJi  tUcm  for  their  rtWlfou  cum-  | 
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pkftd  tlieir  humiliation.  They  were  deprived  of  a 
great  port  of  their  territory,  and  the  whole  nation 
reduced  to  a state  bordering  on  servitude:  they  were 
not  admitted  like  the  other  nations  of  Italy  to  rank 
as  allies,  but  were  pronounced  incapable  of  military 
service,  and  only  employed  to  attend  upon  the  Roman 
magistrates  as  couriers  or  letter-carriers,  and  at- 
tendants for  other  purposes  of  a menial  character. 
(Appian.  Annib.  61 ; Strab.  v.  p.  251 ; Gell.  N.  A. 
x.  3.)  It  was  however  some  time  before  they  were 
altogether  crushed : for  several  years  after  the  dose 
of  the  Second  Funic  War,  one  of  the  praetore  was 
annually  sent  with  an  army  to  watch  over  the 
Bruttians:  and  it  was  evidently  with  the  view  of 
more  fully  securing  their  subjection  that  three  colo- 
nies were  established  in  their  territory,  two  of  Roman 
citizens  at  Tcmpea  and  Crotona,  and  a third  with 
Latin  rights  at  Hipponium,  to  which  the  name  of 
Vibo  Valeiitia  was  now  given.  A fourth  was  at  the 
same  time  settled  at  Thurii  on  their  immediate 
frontier.  (Liv.  xxxir.  45,  xxxv.  40.) 

From  this  time  the  Bruttians  as  a people  disappear 
from  history:  but  their  country  again  became  the 
theatre  of  war  during  the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  who 
after  his  first  defeats  by  Crass  us,  took  refuge  in  the 
southernmost  portion  of  Bruttium  (called  by  Plutarch 
the  Rhegian  peninsula),  in  which  the  Roman  genera) 
songht  to  confine  him  by  drawing  lines  of  intravch- 
ment  across  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
insurgent  leader  however  forced  his  way  through, 
and  again  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Lucania. 
(Flut.  Cross.  10,  11;  Flor.  iii.  20.)  During  the 
Civil  Warn  the  coasts  of  Bruttium  were  repeatedly 
laid  waste  by  the  fleets  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  anil 
witnessed  several  conflicts  between  the  latter  and 
those  of  Octavhm,  who  had  established  the  head- 
quarters both  of  his  army  and  navy  at  Vibo.  (Appian, 
li.  C.  iv.  86,  v.  19,  91,  103,  &c.)  Strabo  sj-eaks 
of  the  whole  province  as  reduced  in  his  time  to  a 
state  of  complete  decay,  (vi.  p.  253.)  It  was  in- 
cluded by  Augustus  in  the  Third  Rcgiun,  together 
with  Lncania;  and  the  two  provinces  appear  to  have 
continued  united  for  meet  administrative  purposes 
until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  governed 
coujointly  by  a magistrate  termed  a “ Corrector.*’ 
The  Liber  Coloniarum  however  treats  of  the  41  Pro- 
vincia  Bruttiorum  " as  distinct  from  that  of  Lucania. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Not.  Dign.  ii.  18.  p.  64;  Orell. 
Inter.  107 4-,  1187;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Bruttium 
passed  with  the  rest  of  Italy  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Goths:  but  was  reconquered  by  the  generals  of 
Justiniau,  and  continued  from  thenceforth  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  11th  century.  It 
was  during  this  interval  that  a singular  change  took 
place  in  its  name.  During  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  it  appears  that  Bruttium  and  a small  part  of 
the  Calabrian  peninsula  were  all  that  remained  to 
the  Greek  emperors  in  Italy,  and  that  tbc  name  of 
Calabria  earns  to  be  gradually  applied  to  the  two 
provinces  thus  united  under  their  government.  But 
when  they  eventually  last  their  jiosscssions  in  the 
eastern  peninsula,  ths  name  of  Calabria,  which  had 
originally  belonged  to  tliat  only,  came  to  be  used  on 
the  contrary  to  designate  exclusively  the  Bruttian 
peninsula,  which  has  in  consequence  retained  to  the 
present  day  tho  name  of  Calabria.  It  is  impossible 
to  trace  exactly  the  progress,  or  determine  the  period 
of  this  change : but  it  ap|icars  to  have  been  com- 
pletely established  before  the  provinces  in  question 
j were  finally  wrested  from  the  Greek  Empire  by  the 
G U 
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Normans,  who  assumed  the  titles  of  Dukes  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  meaning  by  the  latter  the 
ancient  Bruttium,  and  including  the  Calabria  of  the 
Romans  under  the  title  of  Apulia.  [Calabria.] 

There  was  hardly  any  province  of  Italy,  which 
was  more  deeply  imbued  with  Greek  influences  than 
Bruttinin.  The  Greek  colonies  around  its  coasts 
left  the  impress  not  only  of  their  manners  and  civi- 
lization, but  of  their  language;  and  even  in  the  time 
of  Ennius,  the  two  languages  current  in  the  penin- 
sula were  Greek  and  Oscan.  (Feat  v.  Brutaie s.) 
The  long  continuance  of  the  Byzantine  power  in 
these  regions  must  have  tended  to  preserve  and 
renew  this  element:  l«it  it  is  probable  that  the 
traces  of  Greek  language,  and  especially  the  Greek 
names,  such  as  1’agliopoli,  I eropolamo , &c.,  which 
have  been  preserved  down  to  modem  times,  on*  due 
to  fresh  colonics  of  Albanian  Greeks  introduced  by 
the  Neapolitan  kings  in  the  fifteenth  century : and 
have  not  been  transmitted,  as  supposed  by  Niebuhr, 
without  interruption  from  the  colonists  of  Magna 
Graecia.  (Niebuhr,  vol.i.  p.  62;  Swinburne’s  Travel*, 
vol.  i.  p.  348 — 353;  K.  Craven’s  Travels , p.  312.) 

The  rivers  of  Bruttium  are,  as  already  observed, 
mostly  but  inconsiderable  streams,  mere  mountain 
torrents  having  but  a short  coarse  from  the  central 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  to  the  sea.  Those  of  which 
the  ancient  names  arc  preserved  to  us  are  here  enu- 
merated. Beginning  from  the  Laus  (Loo),  which 
separated  Bruttium  from  Lncania,  and  proceeding 
along  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  we  find: 
l.  the  “ IUtuin  flumcn"  of  Pliny,  a very  small 
stream,  still  called  the  Bato , tlic  month  of  which  is 
only  about  a mile  &.  of  that  of  the  Lao : 2.  the  Sa- 
MATrs  of  the  Itineraries  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  105,  110) 
placed  by  them  S.  of  Ccsucntia,  is  evidently  the 
Nando,  a considerable  stream,  which  risen  in  the 
mountains  S.  of  Cooenza,  ami  enters  the  mu  about 
7 miles  S.  of  the  modem  A nuxnUa.  This  is  iden- 
tified by  most  indern  topographers  with  the  river 
• ailed  OCOTARUS  ('flxlvapoi)  by  Lycophron  (A/er. 
729,  1009),  on  the  banks  of  which  was  situated  the 
city  of  Turin*  [TkrinaI:  3.  fne  Lamato,  another 
considerable  stream  which  rises  in  the  same  group 
of  mountains,  but  has  a more  circuitous  course,  and 
falls  into  the  Terinaaan  Gulf,  about  16  inilre  S.  of 
the  Savttto,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Lamotts, 
and  gave  name  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  La- 
metini  (Stepb.  B.  s.  v.  Aaprfrirot).  4.  The  An- 
ti itu la  of  the  Tabula,  is  a small  stream  called 
.1  ngitola,  about  6 miles  S.  of  the  preceding.  5.  The 
Mkdma,  «r  Mksma,  which  gave  name  to  the  city 
on  its  banks,  is  still  called  the  Mesima,  a stream  of 
Mime  importance,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Gioja : 
6.  the  Metaurus  of  Pliny,  now  called  the  Marro , 
about  7 miles  S.  of  the  Mesima.  7.  The  Cratakis 
(Plin.  l.  c.),  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
mother  of  Soylla  (Horn.  Od.  xii.  124)  is  considered 
to  be  tlic  F.  di  Solano,  a small  stream  which  flows 
between  the  rock  of  Scilla  and  the  town  of  Bagnara. 
After  passing  the  Straits  of  Messana  no  stream  of 
any  note  is  found  till  after  rounding  the  headland  of 
Leucopotra,  when  we  come  to  (8)  the  Halkx,  still 
called  Alice,  which  was  for  a long  time  the  boundary 
U'twcen  the  territories  of  Locri  and  Rhegium. 
[Halkx.]  9.  The  Cabcixvk  of  Thucydides  (iii. 
103)  has  been  identified  with  tlic  F.  Fiscopio, 
about  5 miles  E.  of  the  preceding.  10.  The  Bt;- 
THROTt.  fi,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxix.  7)  as  a river 
not  far  from  the  walls  of  Locri,  is  probably  the 
modem  F.  Xovito,  which  enters  the  sea  about  3 
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miles  from  G crate.  [Locri.]  11.  The  LuCAirru 
(Aovkclvos)  of  Ptolemy,  still  called  the  Locaao,  a 
few  miles  from  the  preceding.  12.  The  Sagras,  a 
much  more  celebrated  stream,  memorable  for  the 
great  defeat  of  tbo  Crotoniats  on  its  banks,  hut 
which  there  is  great  difficulty  in  identifying  with 
certainty:  it  is  probably  the  Alaro.  [Sagras.] 
13.  The  Helorus,  or  HKLLKroRi'g,  celebrated  for 
tho  defeat  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Italic* 
Greeks  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  b.  c.  389,  was  pro- 
bably the  CaUipari,  a small  stream  about  1 4 mile* 
N.  of  the  Capo  di  Stilo.  14.  The  Ancinalc.  a more 
considerable  stream,  about  6 miles  N.  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding, flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Sgnillace,  may 
probably  be  the  Cakcixka,  or  CarcOHM  of  Pliny 
and  Mela.  (Plin.  iii.  15.)  15.  In  tlic  same  pa.v*g> 
Pliny  speaks  of  four  other  navigable  rivers  as  flowing 
into  the  same  gulf,  is  which  he  gives  the  names  of 
Crotaluh,  Skmirus,  Aiux.ti.vs,  and  Targlvks: 
the  similarity  of  names,  and  order  of  occurrence, 
enable  us  to  identify  these,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
as  the  streams  now  called  respectively  the  Corner, 
Simmari,  Crocchio,  and  Tacina,  though  none  of 
them  certainly  deserves  to  be  called  navigable. 

16.  The  Aksakus,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood  the 
celebrated  city  of  Croton*,  is  still  called  the  Emro. 

17.  About  9 miles  further  N.  is  the  mouth  of  the 
N earth  us,  still  called  .Veto,  which  is,  next  to  the 
Crathis,  the  most  considerable  river  of  Bruttium. 
[Nbaetiius.]  18.  The  Hyliah  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (vii.  35)  as  tho  limit  between  th*' 
territories  of  Crotons  and  Thurii,  is  probably  the 
Fiumenicii,  a small  stream  about  8 miles  W.  of 
the  Capo  deW  Alice.  19.  The  Trams,  or  Trais, 
celebrated  for  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Sybarite^ 
on  its  banks,  is  probably  the  Triomto.  20.  The 
CiiATiua,  as  already  mentioned,  formed  at  iu 
mouth  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Brut- 
tium, though  by  far  tho  greater  part  of  its  cour>c 
belonged  to  the  latter. 

Although  Bruttium  is  throughout  almost  it* 
whole  extent  a mountainous  country,  few  names  or 
designations  of  particular  heights  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  The  name  of  Sila,  given  in  modem 
times  to  the  great  outlying  inass  of  mountain 
between  Conscntia  and  Crotons,  appears  to  hat* 
been  applied  by  the  ancients  more  especially  to  the 
southern  mass,  now  called  Aspromonte : as  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  place  it  ra  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Locri  and  Rliegiuin.  (Strab.  vi.  p»  261 ; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10.)  Probably  the  name  (which  is 
evidently  only  another  form  of  silra,  or  Caij,  the 
forest)  was  at  first  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  Apennines  in  this  part  of  Italy.  These  are 
not,  like  those  of  Lucania  and  Central  Italy,  of 
calcareous  character,  but  are  composed  for  the 
mast  part  of  granite  and  other  primary  rocks, 
though  bordered  on  each  side  by  n band  of  tertiary 
strata,  which  give  rise  to  the  more  fertile  lulls 
and  vallica  on  the  coasts.  The  Moos  Clihanus 
of  Pliny,  and  the  Latyinnius  of  Theocritus  (Aart- 
priov  dpos.  Id.  iv.  17),  appear  to  have  been  both  of 
them  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  C re  tana,  but 
cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty. 

The  only  islands  on  tlic  coasts  of  Bruttium  are 
mere  rocks,  utterly  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not 
for  the  traditions  by  which  they  were  connected 
with  the  mythological  legends  of  the  Greeks.  Thus 
a Ijarren  rocky  islet  off  Cape  Lacinium  was  identified 
with  the  island  of  Calypso,  tlic  Ouygia  of  Hirner 
(Plin.  iii.  10.  6.  15):  two  equally  iusiguificant  rveka 
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opposite  to  Hipponium  wens  called  the  ITTIACKSIAK 
1.nhuk\k,  from  a fancied  connexion  with  Ulysses 
(Id.  7.  *.  13);  and  a rock  near  Terina  (supposed 
to  be  the  one  now  culled  Pietro  della  Nave)  was 
called  Ligka,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  Sirens, 
who  was  cast  ashore  there.  (Solin.  2.  § 9 ; Lycophr. 
Alex.  726.) 

The  Greek  colonies  around  the  coasts  of  Bruttium 
have  been  already  enumerated.  Besides  these  we 
rind  the  following  cities  and  towns  mentioned  by 
indent  historians  and  geographers.  On  the  coast 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Laus  towards  the  Sicilian  Strait,  were  Cekhxi, 
Clampetia,  Tempsa  and  NoCERlA,  Lametu-m 
and  Napetitm,  on  the  Terinacan  Gulf,  Mrtaurum 
at  the  motif  h of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
Scyllakum  on  the  rock  or  headland  of  Scylla.  On 
flic  E.  coast  were,  Mtstia  near  the  promontory  of 
C'sinthoa,  Castra  Hanxihaus  on  the  Scyllacinn 
Gulf,  Peteua  a few  miles  inland  near  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Neacthus,  and  Crimisa  near  the  promontory 
of  the  same  name.  The  chief  towns  of  the  interior 
were  ConcrnA,  which  was  at  one  time  the  capital 
of  the  Bruttian  nation,  Paremwa  and  Apri  stum 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; Mamkktium  hi  the 
southern  peninsula,  and  Tisia.  Besides  these  a 
number  of  small  towns  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxx. 
19)  during  the  operations  of  the  Romans  in  Brut- 
tium toward*  the  close  of  the  Second  Pnnic  War, 
the  names  of  which  arc  otherwise  wholly  un- 
known. He  himself  calls  them  “ ignobiles  populi." 

< these,  Argentanum  is  probably  a place  still  called 
. I rrjrnluta  near  J fontalto,  and  Bcsidiae,  the  modern 
Bisignano  ( Besidianuin),  but  the  other  four,  Uffu- 
guiri,  Vergae,  Hetriculum,  and  Sypheum  cannot  be 
identified,  the  localities  assigned  to  them  by  local 
antiquarians  being  purely  conjectural.  (Holsten. 
Not.  in  Cluv.  p.  307 ; Bnrrius,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  ii.  5 ; 
Rwnanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  114.)  Equally  uncertain  nre 
several  towns  mentioned  by  Stephanas  of  Byzantium 
and  by  Lycophron,  and  placed  by  them  among  inland 
towns  of  the  Oenotrians.  To  this  class  belong  Ha- 
• ALU.  Chore,  Bodiza,  Ixiae,  Brystacia,  Ariantha 
vr  Annths,  Cyteriam,  Menecina,  Ninaea,  Krimon, 
and  Section).  Almost  all  these  names  are  quoted  hy 
Mephanns  from  Hecataeus,  who  wrote  at  a time 
when  the  flourishing  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast 
naturally  led  to  more  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
fwtty  Oenotrian  towns  of  the  interior.  In  Inter 
rimes*  they  had  either  disappeared  or  undergone  a 
change  of  name.  Siberena  mentioned  only  by  the 
same  author  (r.  Xitt pd)trq)  is  supposed  with  some 
plausibility  to  be  the  modem  Sta  Severina,  a place 
of  some  importance  as  a fortress  during  the  middle 
and  Tatimnia  (Tavparia)  b probably  the 
Taurmnra  of  the  Itineraries,  which  must  be  placed 
<m  the  river  Metauni*.  On  tlie  other  luind,  we  find 
in  the  Itineraries  mention  of  some  towns  which  had 
probably  grown  up  at  a comparatively  late  period : 
such  are.  Capra*]  a,  probably  Tarsia  on  the  C rat  his, 

I £*'*-<■  iin uni  (Rotsano),  which  we  nre  expressly  told 
by  Procopius  (B.  G.  iii.  28)  wan  a fortress  con- 
structed by  the  Romans;  Patemum,  near  the  head- 
land of  Crimisa;  and  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  penin- 
sula Niootera  (which  still  retains  its  name)  a few 
miles  N.  of  the  river  A/esima.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  stations  recorded  by  the  Itineraries  in  this 
}urt  of  Italy  arc  utterly  obscure,  and  were  probably 
mere  mutation**,  places  where  relays  of  horses  were 
kept;  the  jancity  of  towns  showing  the  decayed 
condition  of  the  country.  | 
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On  tlie  W.  coast  we  find  mention  of  some  jtorl*, 
which  apprar  to  have  been  in  use  as  such  in  the 
time  of  1’linv  and  Strabo,  without  any  towns  having 
grown  up  adjoining  them.  Of  these  are  the  Portu* 
Parthenins,  placed  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10)  between 
the  Laos  and  Clampetia,  but  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  determined  with  more  accuracy : the  Port  us 
Herculis  (Ptin.  £6 .;  Strab.  vL  p.  256)  between  Hip- 
poniutn  and  Medina,  probably  Tropta:  the  Port  us 
Orest  is  (Plin.  1.  c.)  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Metaurus,  and  the  Portus  Balarus  noticed  by 
Appian  ( B . C.  iv.  85)  as  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sicilian  Strait,  probably  the  modern 
Bagimrn. 

The  principal  ancient  lino  of  rood  through  Brut- 
tium passed  down  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  fol- 
lowing nearly  the  some  line  with  the  modem  high 
road  from  Naples  to  Reggio.  It  is  considered  in  the 
Itineraries  as  a branch  of  the  Appian  Way  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  106),  but  it  was  probably  known  originally 
as  the  Via  PopHfia,  as  an  inscription  luis  present'll 
to  us  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  constructed  by 
C.  Popillius.  It  proceeded  from  Murammi  (Mu- 
rano)  in  Lucania  to  Coprasia  (probably  Tarsia ), 
ascended  the  valley  of  the  C rat  his  to  Conscntia, 
thence  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Lametus,  and 
passed  through  Vi  bo  Valcntia,  and  from  thence  fol- 
lowed with  little  deviation  the  W.  coast  as  far  as 
Khegium.  Another  line  of  rood  preserved  to  us  by 
the  panic  authority  (Itin.  Ant.  p 114)  proceeded 
from  Thurii  along  the  K.  coast  by  ltoscimium  and 
Patemum  to  Syllacinm,  leaving  Crotona  on  the  left, 
and  thence  round  the  coast  to  Rliegiutn.  It  was 
probably  this  line  which,  as  we  learn  from  another 
inscription,  was  constructed  under  the  emperor 
Trajan  at  the  same  time  with  the  road  through  the 
Sallcntine  peninsula.  A third,  given  only  in  the 
Tabula,  and  probably  the  least  frequented  of  all. 
led  from  Blanda  in  Lucania  down  the  W.  coast  oi 
Bruttium,  keeping  cloae  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  as 
far  as  Vibo  Valentia,  where  it  joined  the  road  first 
described. 

The  modem  provinces  of  Calabria  liave  been  less 
explored  by  recent  travellers  than  any  other  part  of 
Italy,  and  their  topography  is  still  but  very  im- 
perfectly known.  None  of  the  ancient  cities  which 
formerly  adorned  their  shores  have  left  any  striking 
monuments  of  their  former  magnificence,  and  even 
the  site  of  some  of  them  has  never  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  travels  of  Swinburne  and  Keppel 
Craven  give  a good  account  of  the  physical  cha 
racters  and  present  condition  of  the  country;  but 
throw  very  little  light  upon  its  ancient  topography, 
and  the  local  writers  who  have  treated  expressly  of 
this  subject  are  deserving  of  little  confidence.  The 
princijnl  of  these  is  Barrio,  whose  work,  De  Anti- 
quitatc  et  Situ  Calabriae  (Roma.  1571,  8vo.),  wa* 
republished  in  1737  with  copious  illustrations  and 
corrections  by  Tommaso  Aceti.  The  original  work 
is  inserted  in  Burmann’s  Thesaurus  Aniiquiiatnm 
Jlaliae,  vol.  ix.  part  5.  In  the  more  comprehensive 
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work  of  Romanclli  (the  Anlica  Topograjia  htnrica 
tlel  Regno  di  Napoli,  Naples,  1815)  the  author  has 
followed  almost  exclusively  the  authority  of  Barrio 
and  his  commentators.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  localities  themselves  by 
a well-informed  and  enterprising  traveller  would  add 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  Jhcir  ancient  geography 
and  condition.  [E.  ti.  B.J 

BRU'TTIUM.  [Brutth.] 

BRUZUS,  probably  in  Phrygia.  Cramer  ( A*ia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  55)  refers  to  this  place  a coin  with 
the  epigraph  Bpoufarmy,  and  he  supposes  that  Dru- 
zan,  which  Ptolemy  places  among  the  cities  of 
Phrygia  Magna,  should  be  Bruzon.  [G.  L.] 

BRYA'NIUM  (Bpiamov),  a town  of  Macedonia, 
in  the  district  Dcuriopos  in  Paeonia.  Stcphanus 
erroneously  calls  it  a town  of  Epirus.  (Liv.  xxxi. 
39 ; St  rah.  vii.  p.  327 ; Steph.  B.  $.  v. ; Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  307.) 

BRYGI  (B piryoi).  called  BRIGES  (Bplytt)  by 
the  Macedonians,  a Thracian  people  dwelling  in  Ma- 
cedonia, north  of  Heroes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ML 
Bermius.  They  attacked  the  array  of  Mardonius, 
when  he  was  inarching  threugh  Macedonia  into 
Greece  in  ».c.  492.  (Herod,  ri.  45,  vii.  73,  185; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  295,  330;  Steph.  B.  I.  r.  Bplytt.)  It 
was  generally  lielievcd  that  a portion  of  this  Thracian 
jieople  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were 
known  under  the  name  of  Phrygians.  (Herod,  vii. 
73;  Strab.  H.  cc.)  [PiutYCiA.]  Stcphanus  men- 
tions two  Macedonian  towns,  Brygias  (Bpuylas)  and 
Brygium  (B pvyiov),  which  were  api»rently  situated 
in  the  territory  of  the  Brygi. 

Some  ef  the  Brygi  were  also  settled  in  lllyricum, 
where  they  dwelt  apparently  imrth  of  Epidamnua. 
Strabo  assigns  to  them  a town  Cydriae.  (Strab.  vii. 
pp.  326,  327 ; Appian,  D.C.  ii-  39.) 

BRY'LLION (BpuAAiov:  Elk.Bpv\\iar4s;  Steph. 
*.  r.),  a city  on  the  Propontis  in  Bithynia.  Stepha- 
iius  reports  that  it  was  Gina,  according  to  Ephorus, 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  Bryllium  was 
the  old  name  of  Cius.  There  was  a district  Bryllis 
which  contained  the  small  town  of  Dascyleium. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  Bryllium,  which  he  evidently 
takes  to  be  a different  place  from  Cius,  but  near  to 
it.  [G.  L.] 

BRYSEAE  (Bpvtrual,  Horn.  II.  ii.  583 ; B pv~ 
trtal,  Palis,  iii.  20.  § 3 ; bpvtnal,  Steph.  B.  $.  c.), 
a town  of  Laconia,  SW.  of  Sparta,  at  the  foot  of 
the  ordinary  exit  from  Mt.  Taygetos.  Its  name  oc- 
curs in  Homer,  hut  it  had  dwindled  down  to  a small 
village  in  tin*  time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions, 
however,  a temple  of  Dionysus  at  the  place,  into 
which  women  alone  wore  permitted  to  enter,  and  of 
which  they  performed  the  sacred  rites.  Leake  dis- 
covered the  site  of  Rryseac  at  the  village  of  Sindnbeg 
near  SJclavokhorL  lie  remarks  that  the  marble 
from  Sklavokhori,  which  was  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  to  the  British  Museum,  probably  came 
from  the  above-mentioned  temple  at  Bryseoe : it 
hears  the  name  of  two  priestesses,  and  represents 
various  articles  of  female  apparel.  I .cake  found 
another  marhlo  at  Sindnbeg,  which  is  also  in  the 
British  Museum.  (Ia*akc,  Morea , vol.  L p.  187, 
Pelopmx nrjtio ca , pp.  163,  166.) 

BUANA  (Boutit'o,  Ptol  v.  13.  § 21),  a dty  of 
Armenia,  about  the  site  of  which  there  has  been 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Itawlin»on(Lom/. 
Geog.  Joum.  vol.  x.  p.  90)  considers  that  the  great 
city  of  Salban,  with  the  capture  of  which  the  second 
campaign  of  Hcraclius  terminated  (Thcophancs, 
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p.  260 ; comp.  Milmans  Gibbon,  vol.  viii.  p.  245 ; 
Lc  Beau,  lias  Empire,  vol.  xi.  p.  186),  is  the  same 
word  which  is  written  Buana  by  Ptolemy,  and  lhas 
by  Cedrenus  (ii.  p.  774).  StfZ  is  evidently  the 
Kurdish  Shot  or  Shdr  (for  the  Zand  r are  constantly 
coafounded),  signifying  a dty,  and  Salban  thus  be- 
comes the  city  of  Van.  According  to  this  view,  the 
second  campaign  of  Heraclius,  in  which  Gibbon  sup- 
poses him  to  have  jjeuetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Persia,  must  be  confined  to  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  A raxes.  D’Anville,  who  tuts  illustrated  tbc 
campaign  of  Heraclius  ( Mem.  dc  f Acad.  coL  xxvtii. 
pp.  559 — 573),  has  not  attempted  to  fix  a site  for 
Salbam,  and  finds  in  Arteraita  [Aktrsuta]  the 
ancient  representative  of  Kan.  [E.  B.  J.l 

BUBALIA.  [Budaua.J 
BU BASSUS  ( Bv€cur<r6r  ; Elk.  Bvfa^irioi),  a 
town  in  Caria.  Ephorus,  according  to  Stephanos, 
wrote  Bv€atnoy  and  Bu€ tumor  - and  Diodorus  (v. 
62)  means  the  same  place,  when  he  calls  it  Bu- 
bostns  of  the  Cbersonesus.  Pliny  (v.  28)  has  a 
“ regio  Bubassus;”  ami  be  adds,  “ there  was  a town 
Acanthus,  otherwise  called  Dulopolis."  He  places 
tiio  44  regio  Bubnssus”  next  to  Triopia,  the  district 
of  Triopium.  Finally,  Mela  mentions  a Buhasrius 
Sinus  (i.  16).  The  Bubassia  Chersooesus  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (i.  174,  where  the  MS. 
reading  is  MA« vhft,  but  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  it 
lias  been  properly  corrected  Bu€curolyjs).  Herodotus 
tells  a story  of  the  Cnidians  attempting  to  cut  a 
canal  through  a narrow  neck  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insulating  their  peninsula,  and  jTutccting 
themselves  against  the  Persians ; they  were  at  the 
work  while  Harpngus  was  conquering  louia.  The 
isthmus  where  they  made  the  attempt  was  five 
stadia  wide,  and  rocky,  litis  place  cannot  be  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  mainland  with  the 
high  peninsula,  now  called  Cape  Krio,  for  it  is 
sandy,  and  Strabo  says  that  Cape  Krio  (p.  656) 
was  once  an  island,  but  in  his  time  was  connected 
with  the  land  by  a causeway.  Besides  this,  the 
chief  part  of  tlve  city  of  Cnidos  was  on  the  mainland, 
as  Beaufort  observes  (haramama,  p.  81),  though 
wo  cannot  be  sure  that  this  was  so  in  the  time  of 
llarpagus.  The  passage  in  Herodotus  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  mainly  because  it  is  ill  pointed.  His 
description  is  in  his  usually  diffuse,  hardly  gramma- 
tical, form.  Herodotus  says,  44  Both  other  Hellenes 
inhabit  this  country  (Caria)  and  Lacedaemonian 
colonists,  Cnidians,  their  territory  being  turned  to 
the  sea  (the  name  is  Triopium),  and  commencing 
from  the  Chersooesus  Bubessie,  and  all  the  Cnidia 
being  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  a small  part 
(for  chi  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  C era- 
mi  cus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea  in  the  direction 
of  Syme  and  Rhodus);  now  at  this  small  part, 
being  about  five  stadia,  the  Cnidians  were  working 
to  dig  a canal."  It  is  dear,  then,  that  he  means  a 
narrow  neck  some  distance  east  of  the  town  of 
Cnidus.  44  It  is  now  ascertained,  by  Captain  Graves’ 
survey  of  the  coast,  that  the  isthmus  which  the 
Cnidians  attempted  to  dig  through  is  near  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Syme.”  (Hamilton,  Research**,  <fc. 
vol.  ii.  p.  78.)  The  writer  of  this  article  has  r»t 
seen  Captain  Graves’  survey.  Mr.  Brooke,  in  his 
Remarks  on  the  Island  and  Gulf  of  Syme  {London 
Geog.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  134),  places  the  spot 
whore  the  canal  was  attempted  N.  by  W.  from 
Syme,  44  where  the  land  sinks  into  a bay.”  It  is 
very  narrow,  but  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
measuring  it.  He  adds, 44  Tbc  Triopun  peninsula 
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met  the  Bubassian  or  By  hessian  peninsula,  and  at 
the  junction  was  the  proposed  cut  of  the  Cnidians. 
Nothing  can  agree  better  with  onr  observations.” 
This  expresses  the  meaning  of  Herodotus,  who  says 
that  all  the  territory  of  the  Cnidians  is  called 
Triopiurn,  and  that  it  begins  from  the  Chersonesus 
HuUu&ia;  the  plain  meaning  of  which  is  that,  where 
the  Babassie  ends,  the  Triopium  begins  and  runs 
westward  to  Cnidus.  The  Bubassie  is  therefore 
different  from  the  Triopium,  and  it  » a peninsula 
between  the  Triopium  or  Triopia  and  the  main 
land.  Captain  Graves  (iAjndon  Grog.  Journal , 
v»L  viiL  p.  428)  says,  “ At  about  2 miles  to  the 
northward  of  this  (Gothic  Island  of  Mr.  Brook),  at 
tlie  head  of  a narrow  creek,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  high  and  precipitous  cliffs,  is,  I believe,  the 
narrow  isthmus  forming  the  ancient  Triopian  pro- 
montory. We  levelled  it  across  and  made  a plan  of 
the  interesting  locality,  which  agrees  well  with 
ancient  authorities,  and  in  no  place  do  tho  gulfs 
approach  so  near  each  other,  although  at  Dahtchak 
a bay  on  the  north  shore  nearer  to  Cape  Krin,  there 
is  no  great  distance.”  Mr.  Brooke  stems  to  mean 
the  more  western  of  tliese  narrow  necks.  One  of 
the  two  » certainly  the  place  meant  by  Herodotus, 
ami  it  seems  to  be  the  neck  at  tho  haul  nf  the  Gulf 
of  Syxne.  as  the  words  of  Herodotus  indeed  show. 
At  the  head  c<f  this  gulf  then  is  the  Bobossius 
Sinus,  a Hnail  tor,  and  the  town  of  Acanthus;  and 
the  Babassie  b further  east.  [G.  L.) 

BUB ASTIS,  or  BUBASTUS  (Boftcurvic,  Herod, 
ii.  59,  137;  Bootfcurrot,  Strnb.  xvii.  p.  805;  Diod. 
xvi.  51 ; Plin.  v.9.  a.  9 ; Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 52),  tho  Pm- 
Besetu  of  the  O.  T.  (Ezck.  xxx.  17),  and  the 
modern  Ttl-  iituiak,  was  tho  capital  of  the  notnc 
Bubastites  in  the  Delta,  and  was  situated  SW.  of 
Tanis,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile.  The  notne  and  city  of  Bubastis  were 
a j lotted  to  the  Calasirian  division  of  the  Egyptian 
war-caste,  and  sacred  to  the  goddess  Pasht,  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Bubastis,  and  identified  with 
Artemis.  The  cat  was  the  sacral  and  peculiar  ani- 
mal of  Pasht,  who  is  represented  with  the  head  of 
that  animal  or  of  its  nobler  congener  the  lion,  and 
frequently  accompanies  the  deity  Phtah  in  monu- 
mental inscriptions.  The  tombs  at  Bubastis  were 
accordingly  the  principal  depository  in  Egypt  of  the 
mummies  of  the  cat.  The  22nd  dynasty  of  Egyp- 
tian motion. h»  consisted  of  nine,  or,  according  to  ] 
Eusebius  (Chronic.)  of  three  Bubastite  kings,  and 
daring  their  reigns  the  city  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  places  in  the  Delta.  Immediately  to 
the  S.  of  Bubastis  were  the  allotments  of  land 
with  which  Psammitichus  rewarded  the  services 
of  his  Ionian  and  Can  an  mercenaries  (Herod, 
ii.  154);  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city  ' 
commenced  the  Great  Canal  which  Pharaoh  Neco 
constructed  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 
(Hcmd.  ii.  158.)  In  b.c.  352,  Bubastis  was  taken 
by  the  Persians,  and  its  walls  were  then  dismantled. 
(Xrioi.  xvi.  51).  From  this  period  it  gradually  de- 
clined, although  it  appear*  in  ecclesiastical  annals 
among  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  province  Angus  tam- 
mca  Serunda.  Bubastite  coins  of  the  age  of  Hadrian 
exist.  The  roost  distinguished  features  of  the  city 
and  Dome  of  Bubastis  were  its  oracle  of  Pasht,  the 
splendid  temple  of  that  goddess  and  the  annual  pro- 
casioQ  in  honour  of  her.  'Ihe  oracle  gained  in 
popularity  and  importance  after  the  influx  of  Greek 
hfttlm  into  the  Delta,  since  the  identification  of 
Pasht  with  Artemis  attracted  to  her  shrine  both 
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native  Egyptians  and  foreigners.  The  ruins  of  Tel- 
Uattak,  or  the  u Hills  of  Bustak,”  attest  the  original 
magnificence  of  the  city.  The  entire  circuit  of  tho 
walls  is,  according  to  Hamilton  (p.  357)  not  less 
than  three  miles  in  extent.  Within  the  principal 
inclosure,  where  there  has  been  the  greatest  accu- 
mulation of  the  ruins  of  successive  edifices,  is  a largo 
pile  of  granite-blocks  which  appear,  from  their  forms 
and  sculptures,  to  have  belonged  to  numerous  obe- 
lisks and  gigantic  propyla.  The  mounds  which  en- 
compassed the  ancient  city  were  originally  begun  by 
Scsostris  and  completed  by  the  Aethiopian  invader 
Salmkos,  who  employed  criminals  upon  these  and 
similar  works.  (Herod,  ii.  137.)  The  mounds  wero 
intended  to  redeem  and  rescue  the  site  of  the  city, 
and  possibly  its  gardens  and  groves,  from  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile,  From  the  general  aspect  of  tho 
rains,  and  from  the  description  given  of  it  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  138),  they  appear  to  have  been  raised 
concentrically  around  the  temples  of  Pasht  and 
Hermes,  so  that  tho  whole  place  resembled  the  in- 
terior of  an  inverted  cone.  The  only  permanent 
buildings  in  Bubastis  seem  to  have  been  the  temples 
and  the  granite  walls  and  eorridors.  Tho  private 
houses  were  probably  little  better  or  more  solid  than 
the  huts  of  lh«  Fellahs,  or  labourers  of  the  present 
day. 

The  following  is  the  description  which  Herodotus 
gives  of  Bnbastis,  as  it  appeared  shortly  after  the 
period  of  the  Persian  invasion,  B.O.  525,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  remarks  that  the  plan  of  the  ruins  re- 
markably warrants  the  accuracy  of  this  historical  eye- 
witness. (Herod,  ii.  59,  60.) 

Temples  there  are  more  spacious  and  costlier  than 
that  of  Bubastis,  but  none  so  pleasant  to  behold.  It 
is  after  the  following  fashion.  Except  at  the  entrance, 
it  is  surrounded  by  water:  for  two  canals  branch  off 
from  the  river,  and  run  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the 
temple:  yet  neither  canal  mingles  with  the  other, 
but  one  runs  on  this  side,  and  the  other  on  that. 
Each  canal  is  a hundred  feet  wide,  and  its  hanks  aro 
lined  with  trees.  The  propylaea  ate  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  are  adorned  with  sculptures  (probably 
intaglios  in  relief)  nine  feet  high,  and  of  excellent 
workmanship.  The  Temple  being  in  tike  middle  of 
the  city  is  looked  down  upon  from  all  sides  as  you 
walk  around;  and  this  comes  from  the  city  having 
been  raised,  whereas  the  temple  itself  hxs  not  been 
moved,  but  remains  in  its  original  place.  Quite 
round  the  temple  there  goes  a wall,  adorned  with 
sculptures.  Within  the  inclosure  is  a grove  of  fair 
tall  trees,  planted  around  a large  building  ill  which 
is  the  effigy  (of  Pasht).  The  form  of  that  temple  is 
square,  each  side  being  a stadium  in  length.  In  a 
line  with  tho  entrance  is  a road  built  of  stone  about 
three  stadia  long,  leading  eastwards  through  tho 
public  market.  The  road  is  about  400  feet  broad, 
and  is  flanked  by  exceeding  tall  trees.  It  leads  to 
tho  temple  of  Hermes. 

The  festival  of  Bubastis  was  the  most  joyous  and 
gorgeous  of  all  in  the  Egyptian  calendar.  Barges  and 
river  craft  of  every  description,  filled  with  men  nnd 
women,  floated  leisurely  down  the  Nile.  The  men 
played  on  pipes  of  lotus:  the  women  on  cymbals 
and  tambourines,  and  such  as  had  no  instruments 
accompanied  the  music  with  dapping  of  hands  and 
dances,  and  other  joyous  gestures.  Thus  did  they 
while  on  the  river:  but  when  they  caine  to  a town 
on  its  banks,  the  barges  were  made  fast,  and  the 
pilgrims  disembarked,  and  the  women  sang  ami 
playfully  mocked  the  women  of  that  town.  And 
a u 3 
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when  they  reached  Bubaatis,  tlieii  held  they  a won-  | 
drously  solemn  feast:  and  more  wine  of  the  grape 
was  drank  in  those  days  than  in  all  the  rest  of  tlie 
year.  Such  was  the  manner  of  this  festival : and,  it 
is  said,  that  as  many  as  seven  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  have  been  known  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
Pasht  at  the  same  time.  [\V.  B.  IX] 

BUBENTUM  (Bovfcrrovoj),  a city  of  Latium, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  (v.  61)  as  one  of  the  thirty 
which  composed  the  Latin  League.  No  other  notice 
is  found  of  it,  except  that  the  Bubetani  (which  should 
probably  be  written  Bubcntani)  ore  found  in  Pliny's 
list  of  the  extinct  “ populi  ” of  Latium : and  there  is 
no  clue  to  its  position.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BL'BON  (Bod&tfp).  Stephanas  (*.  v.  B ov€wv) 
observes  that  “ Bubon  and  BaJbura  are  cities  of 
Lycia:"  the  Ethnic  name  he  adds,  “ought  to  be 
Bov€<ivios,  but  it  is  BouSwrtvs,  fur  the  Lycians  re- 
joice in  this  form.”  The  truth  of  this  observation  of 
Stephanos  is  proved  by  the  inscription  found  on  the 
spot : BouSaortter  tj  BouAtj  Kal  6 &i\iaqs.  Bubon  is 
placed  in  the  map  in  Spratt's  Lycia,  near  37°  N.  lat. 
west  of  Balbura,  near  a place  named  Fbajit,  and  on 
a Email  stream  that  flows  into  the  Indus,  or  Ilor- 
zoom  Tehy.  Bubon  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Hierocles,  and  Pliny  (xxxv.  17)  mentions 
a kind  of  chalk  (creta)  that  was  found  about  Bubon. 
The  city  stood  on  a hill  side.  The  ruins  are  not 
striking.  There  is  a small  theatre  built  of  sand- 
stone, and  an  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  the  Acro- 
polis. Bubon  is  in  a mountainous  tract,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basins  of  the  Indus  and  the  Xanthus,  and 
it  commands  the  entrance  to  the  fuss  over  the 
mountains.  The  pass  is  G000  feet  above  the  sen, 
and  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  it  8000  or  900o 
feet  high.  [Balm;  it  a ; Cabalis  ; Cibyka.] 

(Spratt's  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  264.)  [G.  L.] 

BUCA  (Boutca : Eth.  Bucanus),  a city  of  the  Fren- 
tani  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  is  mentioned 
by  all  the  geographers  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Frcntani,  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
regard  to  its  site.  Strabo  describes  it  as  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  Frentanian  cities,  so  that  its  territory 
bordered  on  that  of  Teannm  in  Apulia.  In  another 
passage  he  tells  us  that  it  was  200  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  a lake  near  the  Garganus,  which  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  the  Lago  di  Letina.  Ptolemy 
also  places  it  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tifemus  and 
Histonium:  but  Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  enumerates 
it  between  Histonium  and  Ortona;  and  Mela,  though 
less  distinctly,  appears  also  to  place  it  to  the  N.  of 
Histonium.  (Strab.  v.  p.  242,  vi.  p.  285;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  a.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 18;  Mela  ii.  4.)  The  state- 
ments of  Strabo  accord  well  with  the  views  of  those 
who  would  place  Buca  at  Termoli,  a seaport  town 
on  a projecting  point  of  land  about  3 miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bifema  (Tifcrnus),  and  25  from  the 
opening  of  the  Logo  di  I^etim:  and  this  is  certainly 
the  most  probable  position.  On  the  other  hand  the 
authority  of  Pliny  has  been  followed  by  mast  local 
antiquarians,  who  hare  placed  Buca  at  a spot  now 
called  ISmia  della  Penan,  a projecting  headland 
with  a small  port  about  5 miles  N.  of  II  iarfo 
(Histonium),  where  it  is  said  that  considerable  an- 
cient remains  were  still  visible  in  the  17th  century. 
Two  inscriptions,  said  to  have  been  discovered  on 
this  site,  would  be  almost  conclusive  in  favour  of  this 
view,  but  they  are  probably  forgeries.  This  subject 
is  further  discussed  in  the  article  Fbkntaml  (Ro- 
tnanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  40—42$  Mommsen,  Inter.  Regn. 
NeapoL  App.  p.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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BUCErHALA  or  BUCK  PH  ALI’A  (tA  B»iw- 
4>a\a,  Arrian,  Anal*,  v.  29;  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 46  ; »/ 
tiovKt<f*d\rf,  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  19;  Diod.  xvii.  95; 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.  B oin  Kf  4>aAai ; r;  BovKHpaXia,  Strab. 
xv.  p.  698;  Pint,  de  Fort . Alex.  i.  5 ; Said.  t.  r.; 
rj  BovKt<f>d\na,  Heaych.  1. 1>.;  Steph.  B.;  r\  Boom- 
<poAut,  PeripL  p.  27),  a city  of  India,  on  the  Hy- 
daspes  (Jelum),  built  by  Alexander,  after  his  great 
victory  over  Torus  (b.  c.  326),  at  the  place  where 
he  had  crossed  the  river  before  the  battle,  and  in 
memory  of  his  celebrated  cliarger  Bucephalus,  who 
had  expired  in  the  hour  of  victory,  from  fatigue  and 
old  age,  or  from  wounds.  (Arrian.  Ac.,  II.  ce. ; 
Curt.  ix.  3.  § 23.)  The  exact  site  is  not  ascertained ; 
but  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  Jeltrm, 
at  which  jJacc  is  the  ordinary  modem  postage  of  the 
river,  or  of  Jellapoor,  about  16  miles  lower  down. 
(Court,  Journal  of  the  Aeiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
183G,  pp.  468, foil.;  Klphinfltane,  Cabul, p.  80: nod 
an  important  note  in  Thirl  wall,  Hitt,  of  Greece, 
vol.  vii.  p.  16.)  It  was  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of 
recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  about  I4j 
hours  for  its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  a little 
more  than  4$  hours  K.  of  Alexandria.  [P.&.] 

BUCE'PHALA  (Bou*«paAa  4*pa),  a promontory 
of  Argolis,  lying  a little  S.  of  Scyllaeum,  in  Troe- 
zenia,  having  three  islands  adjacent  to  it.  (Pass, 
ii.  34.  § 8.) 

BUCK'PHALUS  (Bov*«4>a\os),  a promontory  of 
Corinlhia,  with  a port  of  the  same  name,  idtuatrd 
S.  of  Cenchreae,  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
Bucephala  in  Argolis.  (Mel.  ii.  3 ; Ptol.  iii.  16. 

§ 12;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9.)  Stephanos  B.  speaks  of 
BouKt4>dAar  Ayi^r  in  Attica. 

DUCES  or  BUGES  LACUS(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26). 
BYCE  or  BYCES  (>?  B incri  Klpyri,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§ 
9,  10),  BICES  (Val.  Flare.  Arg.  vi.  68),  an  almost 
enclosed  golf  at  the  end  of  tlie  Pains  Maeutia  (Sea 
of  Ator),  from  which  it  is  separated,  says  Pliny,  by 
a ridge  of  rock  (petroto  dorto,  now  called  the  A*a*i 
ArabnUkaia:  it  is,  however,  rather  sandy  than 
rocky).  I*tolcmy  mentions  it  as  the  E.  boundary  *«f 
the  isthmus  of  the  Tanric  Chersonesus  (Crimea). 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  308)  gives  a more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  it  wider  the  name  of  y 2 arph  Aijunv,  tlie 
Putrid  Lake,  by  wlitch  it  is  still  called ; in  Buszdan, 
Sibache  (or  Sieacke ) More.  He  describes  it  as  4000 
stadia  in  length,  and  a*  the  W.  part  of  the  Palos 
Maeolis,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a large  mouth 
(the  strait  is  in  fact  only  a furlong  wide);  it  is  very 
marshy,  and  scarcely  navigable  by  boats  made  of 
hides  sewn  together,  as  the  shallows  are  readily  un- 
covered and  covered  again  by  the  winds.  (Strab  L c.) 
It  is  in  fact  a great  lagoon, covered  with  water  when  an 
E.  wind  blows  the  water  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  in  at  its 
narrow  opening,  but  at  other  times  a tract  of  pesti- 
lential mud.  Mela  (ii.  1 ),  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  men- 
tion a river  of  tlie  same  name,  the  exact  position  of 
which  is  doubtful.  (Ukert,  voL  iii.  pt.  2.  pp.  170, 
201 , 356,  422,  462.)  [1\  S ] 

BUCHAE'TIUM  (B ovxo/tujv,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324; 
Booxerdv,  Folyb.  xxiL  9 ; Boox*Ta,  Dem.  de  J/a- 
lonn.  § 32;  Harpocrat.  t.  v.),  a city  of  the  Ca*- 
sopaei  in  Thcsprotia,  a little  above  the  sea.  (Strab. 
i c.)  It  is  placed  by  I*ake  at  the  harbour  of 
St.  John,  a few  miles  E.  of  Parga.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  73.) 

BUCINNA,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14) 
among  the  small  islands  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sidlr 
As  he  enumerates  it  next  to  Aegusa,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  called  by  Ptolemy  Phorbantia,  now 
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Lcranto  [Akgatks].  Steph.  Byz.  calls  Bncinna 
( Bowicirra)  a for*  of  Sicily ; but  if  this  refer  to  the 
Bncinna  of  Flinv,  it  can  hanlly  be  Isravzo,  which 
appears  to  have  been  never  inhabited  by  more  than  a 
few  fishermen.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.247.)  [E.H.B.] 

B EC IXO B ANTES,  a German  tribe  of  the  Ale- 
inanni,  which  appears  to  l»ave  occupied  the  country 
no  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Mayencc. 
(Aram.  Marc.  xxix.  4;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 
BL'CO'LIUN  (BowoAfwi'),  a place  in  Arcadia  of 
uncertain  site,  to  which  the  Mantineions  retreated, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  the  Tegcatae  in  B.c.  : 
423.  But  as  the  battle  was  probably  fought  in  the 
valley  of  the  Alpheius,  near  the  spot  where  Mega- 
lopolis was  afterwards  built,  Bn  colion  must  have 
Util  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood.  ( Thuc.  iv. 
134.  with  Arnold’s  note.) 

BUCOLORUM  UKBS  (BooxoAui'  sdAts),  a town 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  between  Ace  (Acre) 
and  .Stratus  Tower  (Caesarea),  mentioned  only  by 
Strabo  (xri.  p.  758).  [G.  W.] 

BUDA'LIA,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  not  far 
from  Sinnium,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
lfeciux.  (Eotrop.  ix.  4;  Aurel.  Viet.  Epit.  29,  who 
rails  the  place  BuL-ilis.)  It  is  mentioned  also  in 
jwveral  of  the  Itineraries.  [L.  S.] 

BUDEIL’M  (BouSeior),  a town  of  Thessaly  men- 
tionrd  by  Homer  (II  xvi.  572),  called  Budkia 
( Biio*.a ) by  later  writers,  and  described  an  a town 
of  Magnesia  (Lycophr.  359;  Steph.  B.  ».  r.) 

RU'DII  (BooSiot,  Herod.  i.  101 ; Steph.  B.).  He- 
rodotus niemioa*  among  the  tribes  by  whom  Media 
was  inhabited  the  Budii  and  the  Busae.  (Bw<rai:  | 
sw  «l«o  Steph.  t.  r.)  It  is  quite  uncertain  in  ' 
what  jjart  of  that  country  they  dwelt.  Ritter  (A’rdt. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  896,  799,  902)  conjectures  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  Magi,  belonged  to  the  Priest -caste,  sup- 
posing them  (though  without  any  apparent  reason) 
lo  have  b**u  worshippers  of  Buddha.  [V.] 

BUDINI  (BovSTroi),  a people  of  Sarmatia  Asia- 
tic*, according  to  the  dirision  of  the  later  ancient 
geographers,  but  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  division;  of  whom  almost  all  we 
know  is  found  in  Herodotus.  According  to  his  view 
(iv.  21),  Scythia  docs  not  extend,  on  the  N.  and  NE., 
further  than  the  Tanats  (Don).  Beyond  this  river, 
the  first  district  was  that  of  the  Saurornatae  (Sar- 
inatians),  beginning  from  the  innermost  recess  (uo- 
X^f)  of  the  Lake  Maeetis  (Maeotis,  Sea  of  Azov), 
and  extending  fur  15  days’  journey  to  the  N.  over  a 
conntry  bare  of  trees.  Beyond  them,  the  Budini  in- 
luxLit  the  second  region,  which  is  well  wooded;  and 
beyuod  them,  on  the  N.,  is  first  a desert,  for  seven 
days'  journey  ; ami  beyond  the  desert,  inclining 
*ornewhal  to  the  E.,  dwell  the  Thyssagetae,  among 
whom  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  flow 
through  the  Macvtae  (Maeutao)  into  the  lake  Maeetis 
( Maeotis),  namely  tlje  Lycus,  Cams,  TanaTs,  and 
Syrgis,  of  which  the  Oarus  is  supposed  to  bo  the 
1 'ulga,  and  the  Lycus  and  Syrgis  either  the  Oural 
and  the  OtUzcn,  or  else  tributaries  of  the  Volga. 
(Herod,  iv.  22,  123:  the  course  of  the  Volga , before 
its  sudden  turn  to  the  SR.,  might  very  easily  sug- 
gest the  mistake  of  its  falling  into  the  Sea  of  Azov 
instead  of  the  Caspian.)  Besides  this  general  state- 
ment of  their  position.  Herodotus  gives  elsewhere  a 
particular  account  ot  the  Budini  (iv.  108,  109). 
They  were  a great  and  numenms  people,  7Aay««fr  rt 
war  urxupwy  fori  «cal  irujif>6v,  words  which  we  give 
in  the  original  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of 
opinions  respecting  their  meaning.  Some  translate 
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them,  “ with  bine  eyes  and  a rnddy  complexion," 
others  “ with  bine  eyes  and  red  hair,"  others  **  hav- 
ing a bluish  and  ruddy  colour  all  over  (war'),"  while 
others  take  them  to  refer  to  tire  custom  of  painting 
the  body,  which  is  distinctly  stated  to  Itave  prevailed 
among  tribes  closely  connected  with  the  Budini,  the 
Geloni  and  Aoatiiyksi.  They  had  a city,  built 
entirely  of  wood,  the  name  of  which  was  Gelomw; 
in  which  were  temples  of  the  Greek  divinities,  fitted 
up  in  the  Greek  fashion,  with  images  and  altars  and 
shrines  of  wood.  They  celebrated  a triennial  festival 
to  Dionysus,  and  performed  Bacchic  rites.  These 
points  of  Hellenism  arc  explained  by  Herodotus  from 
the  close  association  of  the  Budini  with  tlte  Geloni, 
which  he  regards  as  originally  Greeks,  who  had  left 
the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  Euxine,  and  gone  to 
dwell  among  the  Budini,  and  who,  though  speaking 
the  Scythian  language,  observed  Greek  customs  in 
other  respects.  The  Budini,  however,  differed  from 
the  Geloni,  both  in  their  language  and  in  their  mode 
of  life,  as  well  as  their  origin;  tor  the  Budini  were 
indigenous,  and  were  nomads,  and  eat  lice  (the  true 
translation  of  <p6tiporpayioiMny  see  the  commen- 
tators, Baehr,  &c.)t  while  the  Geloni  were  an  agri- 
cultural people:  they  differed  also  in  form  and  com- 
plexion. The  Greeks,  however,  confounded  tlte  two 
people,  and  called  the  Budini  Geloni.  The  country 
of  the  Budini  was  covered  with  forests  of  all  sorts, 
in  the  largest  of  which  was  a great  lake,  and  a 
marsh,  surrounded  by  reeds,  and  here  were  caught 
otters  and  beavers  and  other  animals  with  square 
faces  (TtrpnywvoirpfaoeTa),  whose  skins  were  used 
as  cloaks,  and  jsarts  of  their  bodies  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Again,  he  tells  us  (iv.  122,  123),  that 
when  Darius  invaded  Scythia,  he  pursued  the  Scy- 
thians ns  far  as  the  country  of  the  Budini,  whose 
wooden  city  the  Persians  burnt ; although  their  king 
was  in  the  camp  as  an  ally,  having  joined  Darius 
through  enmity  to  the  Scythians  (iv.  119). 

Mela  (i.  19.  § 19)  gives  to  the  Budini  only  a few 
words,  in  which,  os  usual,  he  follows  Herodotus. 
Pliny  mentions  them,  with  the  Neuri,  Geloni,  Thvs- 
sagetae,  and  other  tribes,  as  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Pains  Maeotis  (iv.  12.  s.  26).  Ptolemy  mentions, 
in  European  Sarmatia,  W.  of  the  Tanais,  a people 
named  Budini  (Bwtiroi  or  B&Srjt'oi)  and  a mountain 
of  the  same  name  (vb  Bou3ivbe  or  BoNSiybe  Spot) 
near  the  sources  of  the  Borysthenes  (iii.  5.  §§  1 5, 24). 

Few  peoples  have  given  more  exercise  to  the 
critical  skill  or  invention  of  geographers  and  ethno- 
logists than  the  Budini.  As  to  their  ethnical  affi- 
nities, some,  insisting  on  their  (supposed)  blue  eye* 
and  fair  hair,  and  finding  a resemblance,  in  their 
name  and  position,  to  the  Bu tones  of  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290,  where  Kramer  rends  rourwrai),  the  Gut- 
tones  of  Pliny  (iv.  14),  and  the  But  ini  of  Ptolemv 
(ii.  11.  §20),  take  them  for  the  original  Gothic 
ancestors  of  the  Germans,  and  derive  their  name 
from  that  of  the  god  Odin  or  Wodan  (Mannert, 
Gtogr.  vol.  iii.  pp,  9 et  seq„  15  et  »eq.,  493,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  103,  108);  others,  from  the  marshy  woodlands, 
in  which  they  dwelt,  identify  them  with  the  Wends, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  water,  and  can  be  easily 
transmuted,  by  known  etymological  equivalents, 
into  Budini,  thus,  Wenda  (Polish)  *=  Woda  (Scla 
vonic),  and  W becomes  B in  Greek  (Worbs,  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Enryklopddie,  •. c.);  while  Ritter, 
referring  back  their  Hellenic  customs,  and  their 
worship  of  Dionysos,  to  their  Asiatic  originals, 
and  deriving  their  name  from  Buddha,  boldly 
brings  them  to  the  support  of  his  theory  respecting 
u .'i  I 
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the  great  primeval  migration  from  India  and  Central 
Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  Macotis,  anti  to  Northern 
Europe.  ( Furlailf,  ,pp.  25  et  seq.,  30, 153  ct  seq.). 
It  is  unnecessary  to  disco®?  the  various  geographi- 
cal positions  assigned  to  them,  as  there  arc  several 
wooded  and  marshy  districts  in  Central  Russia, 
which  might  answer  to  the  description  of  Herodotus. 
Nearly  all  writers  agree  in  placing  them  between  the 
lhtn  and  the  Volga , somewhere  to  the  N.of  thecountry 
of  the  Don  Cossacks ; but  the  special  reasons  on  which 
each  writer  assigns  their  position  more  particularly 
are  rather  fanciful : perhaps  the  most  plausible  view 
is  that  which  places  them  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod,  and  regards  their  wooden  city  as  a great 
emporium  af  the  ancient  inland  traffic,  and  the 
original  of  the  celebrated  and  very  ancient  mart  of 
Nijni- Novg< rrod.  Full  particulars  of  the  various 

mid  curious  theories  about  this  people  are  given  by 
the  following  writers,  besides  those  already  quoted: 
Rennell,  Geog.  of  Herod.  voJ.  i.  pp.  110— 123; 
llceren,  Idem,  Toll  pt.  2.  p.  209;  Eichwald,  Geogr. 
d.  Carp.  Metre. a,  pp.  276  et  seq. ; Brehmer,  Ent- 
dechmgen  tm  Alterthum,  vol.  i.  p.  484,  et  seq.; 
Gcorgii,  Alle  Geographic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  304,  ctseq.; 
Ukert,  Geogr.  d.  G pitch,  w.  Him,  voL  iiL  pt-  2, 
pp.  537,  et  seq.,  and  other  writers  quoted  by 
Ukert.  [P.  S.] 

BUDO'ItUS.  1.  A small  river  in  Euboea,  near 
Cerinthus.  [Cerinthus.] 

2.  A promontory  and  fortress  of  Sahunis.  [Sa- 

I-AMIft.] 

BU'DRQAE,  two  rocks  rather  than  islands,  which 
Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  20)  couples  with  Leuce  ( Uaghiot 
Theodhorot),  as  lying  off  the  coast  of  Crete.  Ac- 
cording to  Hoeck  (Krcta,  vol.  L i>.  384),  their  pre- 
sent name  is  Tur  litre.  [E.  B.  J.J 

BULIS  (BovAir),  a town  of  Phocis,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Boeotia,  situated  upon  a hill,  aod 
distant  7 stadia  from  the  Crissaean  gulf,  80  stadia 
from  This  be,  and  100  from  Anticyra.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Dorians  under  Union,  and  Tor  this 
reason  appears  to  have  belonged  to  neither  the 
Phocian  nor  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  Pausanias, 
at  least,  did  not  regard  it  as  a Phocian  town,  since 
he  describes  it  as  bordering  upon  Phocis.  But 
Stephanus,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  all  assign  it  to 
Phocis.  Near  Phocis  there  flowed  into  the  sea  a 
torrent  called  lleracloius,  and  there  was  also  a 
fountain  named  Saunium.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
more  than  half  the  population  was  employed  in  fish- 
ing for  the  mures,  which  yielded  the  purple  dye, 
but  which  is  no  longer  caught  on  this  coast.  (Paus. 
x.  37.  § 2,  seq.;  Stcph.  B.  t.  v. ; Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4; 
l’tel.  iii.  15.  § 18,  who  calls  it  BouAeia;  Plat,  4e 
Prud.  Anim.  31,  where  for  Bowwr  we  ought  to 
read  BovKtaiv,  according  to  Miiller,  Orchomenue, 
p.  482,  2nd  ed.)  The  harbour  of  Bulis,  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  distant  7 stadia  from  the 
city,  is  called  Myohus  (Muxdf)  by  Strabo  (ix. 
pp.  409,  423).  The  ruins  of  Bulis  are  situated 
about  an  hour  from  the  monastery  of  Hobo.  Leake 
describes  Bulis  as  “ occupying  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  height  which  slopes  on  one  side  towards  a 
small  harbour,  and  is  defended  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection by  aa  immense  &pdx°*i  or  l°Ry  rock,  sepa- 
rated by  a torrent  from  the  precipitous  acclivities  of 
Helicon.”  The  harbour  of  Mychu$  is  now  called 
Zdlitxa.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  518, 
seq.) 

BULLA  RE'GIA  (BouAAa  'Ptryfa,  Ptol.  viii.  14. 
$ l(b  corrupted  into  BovWapia,  PtaL  iv.  3.  § 30; 
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7?*uf,  Ru.),  an  inland  town  of  Numidia,  S.  of  Tha 
brara,  and  4 days’  journey  WSW.  of  Carthage,  on  n 
tributary  of  the  Bagradas,  the  valley  of  which  is  still 
railed  Wad-el  Botd.  The  epithet  Regia  shows  that 
it  was  either  a residence  or  a foundation  af  the  kings 
of  Numidia,  and  distinguishes  it  from  a small  place 
of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Carthage,  Bulla  Mens* 
(BovAAa^fircra,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 35).  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  a considerable  place,  and  a liberum  "/•- 
pidum,  net  a municipium,  as  Manncrt  asserts  on 
the  authority  of  an  inscription  at  Btga,  which  be 
mistakes  for  the  site  of  Bulla.  (Plin.  v.  3.  s.  2; 
I tin.  Ant.  p 43;  Tab.  Pent.;  Geogr.  Aar.;  Procop. 
Jl.  V.  i.  25).  According  to  Ptolemy’s  division. 
Bulla  Regia  was  in  that  part  of  the  province  of 
Africa  which  he  calls  Nwr  Numidia.  It  was  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  obeervatioas, 
having  its  longest  day  14|  hours,  and  being  distant 
from  Alexandria  2 hours  to  the  West.  [P.  S.] 

BULLIS,  or  BYLLlS(BovAAfr,  ptol.  iiL  13.  § 4 ; 
Bt'AAit,  Steph.  B.:  F.th.  BvAAtrof,  Scyiax  ; Byllini, 
Liv.  xliv.  30  ; BvAAlorcr,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326  ; Bol- 
liones,  Cic.  ad  Earn.  xiii.  42,  PhiL  xL  1 1 ; Buliooes, 
Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  26 ; BwAAidr,  Stcph.  B. ; Bullieoscs 
or  Bullidenses,  Cic.  in  Pit.  40 ; Cacs.  B.  CL  iiL  1 2, 
Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  a Greek  city  in  Illyria  fre- 
quently mentioned  along  with  Apollonia  and  Aman- 
tia,  in  whose  neighbourhood  it  was  situated.  Its 
name  often  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars 
(Cic.  Phil.  xL  11;  Cars.  B.  C.  iii.  40.  et  alii),  bat 
of  its  history  wc  have  no  account.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  a Roman  colony,  and  was  called  Cokmia 
Bnllidcnsis.  (Plin.iv.Jo.s.  17.)  Its  territory  is  called 
BoAAtcucrj  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  316),  who  places  it  l»e- 
twcon  Apollonia  and  Orirum.  The  ruins  of  Bulbs 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Holland  at  Grdditza,  situated 
on  a lofty  hill  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Aous(  1’wm), 
at  some  distance  from  tl>e  coast.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  ruins  are  those  of  Bullis,  since  Dr. 
Holland  found  there  a Latin  inscription  recording 
that  M.  Valerius  Maximus  had  made  a road  from 
the  Roman  coloay  of  Bullis  to  some  other  place. 
Stephanus  and  Ptolemy,  however,  place  Bulks  on  the 
sea-coast ; and  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xxxrL  7), 
that  Hannibal  proposed  to  Antiochus  to  station  ail 
his  forces  in  the  Bolbnus  ager,  with  the  view  of 
passing  over  to  Italy,  implies,  that  at  least  a part  of 
tho  territory  of  Bullis  was  contiguous  to  the  wa. 
Hence  Leake  supposes,  that  both  Ptolemy  and  Ste- 
phanus may  have  referred  to  a Aq*V,  or  maritime 
establishment  of  tho  Bulliones,  which  at  one  period 
may  have  been  of  as  much  importance  as  the  city 
itself.  Accordingly,  Leake  places  on  his  map  two 
towns  of  the  name  of  Bullis,  the  Roman  colour  at 
Grdditza,  and  the.  maritime  city  at  A'auma.  (Hol- 
land, Travelt , vol.  iL  p.  320,  seq.,  2nd  »d. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  35.) 

BUMADUS  (Bovpwboi,  Arrian,  iii.  8;  Curt.  hr. 
9;  Bot/frijAor,  Arrian,  vi.  11),  a small  stream  in 
Assyria  about  sixty  stadia  from  Arbcla.  The  name 
is  met  with  in  the  MSS.  with  various  spellings — Bu- 
madus,  Bumodus,  Bumelus,  Bumoltts.  It  is  said 
(Forbiger,  Handbuch , vol.  ii.  p.  608)  to  he  now 
called  the  Xhazir.  Tavernier  (ii.  c.  5.)  states  that 
he  met  with  a stream  called  the  Bohrut,  which,  be 
thinks,  may  be  identified  with  it. 

BUPHA'GIUM  (BoM$dy»o*'),  a town  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Cynuria,  situated  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Buphagus  (Boiapayoj),  a tributary  of  tho 
Alphcius,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  tho 
territories  of  Heraea  and  Megalopolis.  It  is  placed 
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by  Leake  at  Papadha,  and  by  Boblaye,  near  Zula- 
SorokmL  (Pans.  viiL  26.  § 8,  27.  § 17,  v.  7.  § 1 ; 
Leake,  Morea,  to L iL  pp.  67,  92,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  233;  Bobiave,  Recherckes,  p.  161.) 

BUPHAGUS.  [Bcphaoium.] 

BU'PHIA  (Bov^ia:  Eth.  Bowpiei/j),  a village  in 
Sicyooia,  mentioned  by  Stephanas  (*.  v.)  is  probably 
the  same  place  as  Phokria  (♦oitfta),  a fortress 
taken  by  Epaminondas  in  his  march  from  Ncmea  to 
Mantineia.  (Pans.  ix.  15.  § 4.)  Stcphamis  ap- 
pears  to  have  made  a mistake  in  naming  Bnphia  and 
Phocbia  as  separate  places.  Boss  supposes  the  re- 
mains of  a fortress  on  a summit  of  Mt.  Tricaranum, 
about  two  miles  north-eastward  of  the  ruins  of  Phi- 
lias,  to  be  those  of  Buphia  or  Phoebia;  but  Leake 
maintains  that  they  represent  Tricamna,  a fortress 
mentioned  by  Xenophon.  (Boss,  Reisen  im  Pelo- 
pomes,  p 40;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca^  p.  401.) 

BUPHRAS.  [Messkxia.] 

BUPOBTHMUS  (Bofrropfyioi),  a lofty  promon- 
tory of  Argolis,  running  out  into  the  sea  near  Hcr- 
mione.  On  it  was  a temple  of  Demeler  and  her 
' daughter,  and  another  of  Athena  Promachonna.  The 
name  Buporthmus,  Leake  observes,  seems  clearly  to 
point  to  Cape  AfuzdJbi  and  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween it  and  the  island  Dhoko.  (Paus.  ii.  34.  § 8; 
Leake.  Peloponnesiaca,  p.284 ; Boblaye,  Recherche s, 
p.  6°.) 

BL’PRA'SIUM  (Boinrpaatov : Eth,  Bowrpaeifvs, 
Botrrpdaun),  a town  of  Elis,  and  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Epeii,  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  was 
situated  near  the  left,  bank  of  the  Lariasus,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  confines  of  Achaia.  The  town 
was  no  longer  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  but  ita 
came  wx*  still  attached  to  a district  on  the  left  bank 
«*f  the  Lariasus,  which  appears  from  Stephanos  to 
liave  borne  also  the  name  of  Buprasius.  (Horn.  IL 
iL  615,  xL  755,  xxiii.631 ; Strab.  viii.  pp.  3-10,  345, 
349,  352,  357,  387 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

BURA  (Boupa : Eth.  Boi /paior,  Bovptos),  a town  of 
Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  situated  on 
a height  40  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  SE.  of  Helice.  It 
in  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Burn,  a daugh- 
ter of  Ion  and  Helice.  Its  name  occurs  in  a line  of 
Aeschylus,  preserved  by  Strabo.  It  was  swallowed 
op  by  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Helice,  B.  c. 
373  [Hxlicb],  and  all  its  inhabitants  perished  ex- 
cept t i**e  who  were  absent  from  the  town  at  the 
time.  On  their  return  they  rebuilt  the  city,  which 
was  visited  by  Paosanias,  who  mentions  ita  temples 
of  Deanetar,  Aphrodite,  Eilcithyia  and  Isis.  Strabo 
rebates  that  there  was  a fountain  at  Burn  called  Sy- 
bou-is.  from  which  the  river  in  Italy  derived  ita  name. 
On  the  revival  of  the  Achaean  League  in  b.  c.  280, 
Bara  was  governed  by  a tyrant,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants slew  in  275,  and  then  joined  the  confederacy. 
A little  to  the  E.  of  Bora  was  the  river  Buralcus; 
and  on  the  bonks  of  this  river,  between  Burs  and 
the  sen,  was  an  oracular  cavern  of  Heracles  sur- 
named  Buraicus.  (Herod.  L 145;  Pol.  iL  41; 
Strab.  pp  386,  387,  and  59  ; Died.  xv.  48  ; Pans. 
viL  25.  § 8,  seq.)  The  ruins  of  Burn  have  been 
discovered  nearly  midway  between  the  rivers  of  Bob- 
hueia  (Cerynites),  and  of  Kalavryta  (Buraicus)  near 
Trvpia.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  399,  Pelopon- 
nesiaca, p.  .'187.)  Ovid  says  that  the  ruins  of  Bara, 
like  those  of  Helice,  were  still  to  bo  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea;  and  Plfny  makes  the  same  assertion. 
(Or.  JfeL  xv.  293 ; Plin.  iL  94.)  Hence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  ancient  Bora  stood  upon  the 
coast,  and  after  its  destruction  was  rebuilt  inland; 
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bnt  neither  Paosanias  nor  Strabo  states  that  the 
ancient  city  was  on  the  coast,  and  their  words  render 
it  improbable. 

BURAICUS.  [Achaia  ; Cyhaetha.] 

BUKO  HAN  A ( Bovpxayls : Borcum),  called  Fa- 
baria,  from  a kind  of  wild  beans  growing  there, 
was  an  island  at  the  month  of  the  Amasia  (Ems), 
which  was  discovered  and  conquered  by  -Drusus. 
(Strab.  viL  291;  Plin.  iv.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

BURDI  GALA  or  BURDEGALA  (BovptiyoXa  • 
Bourdeaux  or  Bordeaux),  tho  chief  town  of  the  Bi- 
turiges  Vivisci,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne , or, 
as  Strabo  (p.  190),  the  first  writer  who  mentions  tho 
place,  describes  it,  on  the  aestuary  (\tpvo6d\aa<Ta) 
of  the  Garonne,  which  aestuary  is  named  tho  Gi- 
ronde. Tho  position  of  Burdigala  at  Bordeaux  is 
proved  by  tho  various  roads  in  the  Table  and  the 
Antonin.;  Itin.  which  run  to  this  place  from  Medio- 
lanum (Saintes),  from  Vesonna  (Perigeux),  Aginnum 
(A  gen),  and  from  other  places.  It  was  the  em- 
porium or  port  of  the  Biturigcs  Vivisci,  and  a place 
of  great  commerce  under  the  empire.  Ausouius,  a 
native  of  Burdigala,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
describes  it  in  his  little  poem  entitled  M Ordo  No- 
bilium  Urbium;”  and  though  he  describes  it  last,  he 
describes  it  more  particularly  than  any  of  the  rest. 
Ausonius  is  our  authority  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name: — 

“ Burdigala  est  natale  solum,  dementia  cacli 
Mitis  ubi,  et  riguae  larga  indnlgcntia  terrae.” 

It  was  in  tho  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera  one 
of  the  schools  of  Gallia.  Ausonius  (Comment.  Prof. 
Burd.)  records  the  fame  of  many  of  the  professors, 
but  they  are  all  rhetoricians  and  grammarians;  for 
rhetoric  and  gnunnuitic,  as  the  terms  were  then 
used,  were  the  sum  of  Gallic  education.  Tetricus 
assumed  the  purple  at  Burdigala , having  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  tho  soldiers  when  he  was  governor 
of  Aquitania.  (Eutrop.  ix.  10.)  The  importance  of 
Burdigala  in  the  Roman  period  appears  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  the  title  of  Metropolis  of  Aquitania 
Sccanda  (Metropolis  Civitaa  Burdcgalensiuin),  after 
the  division  of  Aquitania  into  several  provinces. 
Burdigala  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths,  and  it  was 
included  in  their  kingdom  during  their  dominion 
in  the  south-west  of  Gaul ; but  Toulouse  was  their 
capital. 

We  know  little  of  Burdigala  except  from  tho 
verses  of  Ausonius.  He  describes  the  tity  as  qua- 
drangular, with  walls  and  very  lofty  towers.  Tho 
streets  were  well  placed,  and  it  contained  large  open 
places  or  squares  (plateao).  He  mentions  a Btream 
that  ran  through  tho  middle  of  the  city  into  the 
Garonne,  wide  enough  to  admit  ships  into  the  town 
when  the  tide  rose.  In  fact,  tho  channel  of  this 
little  stream  was  converted  into  a dock ; but  it  docs 
not  exist  now.  Ausonius  mentions  a fountain  named 
Divona,  which  supplied  the  city  with  water.  Somo 
traces  of  a subterraneous  aqueduct  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Bordeaux,  a short  distance  from  tho 
Porte  d Aquitaine  on  the  great  read  from  Bordeaux 
to  Jxtngon.  The  only  remaining  Roman  monument 
at  Bordeaux  is  the  amphitheatre  commonly  called 
the  Arenes  or  the  Palais  G allien.  This  building 
bad  externally  two  Btorics  surmounted  by  an  Attic, 
altogether  above  65  feet  high.  The  length  of  the 
arena  was  about  240  English  feet,  and  the  width 
about  175  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  constructions, 
which  supported  the  seats,  is  estimated  at  about 
91  feet,  which  makes  the  extreme  length  422  feet. 
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Of  the  two  great  entrances  at  each  extremity  of  the 
ellipse,  the  western  entrance  nkme  remains,  and  it  is 
still  complete  (1842).  This  noble  edifice  has  been 
greatly  damaged  at  different  timers,  and  is  now  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  (Notice  in  the  Guide  du  Voy- 
ageur , par  Richard  et  Ilocqoart,  from  M.  de  Catt- 
mont.)  Another  Homan  edifice,  probably  a temple, 
existed  till  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  it  was  de- 
molished. [G.  L.J 

BURGINA'TIUM  is  placed  by  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  I tin.  between  Colonia  Trajana  and  Arenatio, 
or  Harenacio,  6 M.  P.  from  Arenatio,  and  5 from 
Colonia.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  place  is 
represented  by  Schenkenschanz,  at  the  point  of  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Rhine  and  Waal  in  the  present 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  But  some  geographers 
assign  other  positions  to  Burginatinm.  [G.  L.] 
BURGUNDIO'NES,  BUKGUNDII  (Bovp7ow8i- 

u>r«f,  Bovpyovy&oi,  bovpyiotvtt,  ’bpovyovvtiiinvfi, 
Ovpouyovrhoi),  are  mentioned  first  by  Pliny  (iv.  28) 
as  a branch  of  the  Vandals,  along  with  the  Varini, 
Carini,  and  Gut  tones.  This  circnmstanco  proves 
that  tliey  belonged  to  the  Gotliic  stock ; a fact  which 
is  also  recognised  by  Zosimus  (i.  27,  68),  Agathias 
(i.  3,  p.  19,  ed.  Bonn),  and  Mamertinus  {Paneg.  ii. 
17).  But  this  view  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
statement  of  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xviii.  5),  who 
declares  them  to  be  descendants  of  ancient  Roman 
settlers,  and  of  Orosius,  who  relates  that  Drusus, 
after  subduing  the  interior  of  Germany,  established 
them  in  different  camps;  that  they  grew  together 
into  a great  nation,  and  received  their  name  from  the 
fact  that  they  inhabited  numerous  townships,  called 
bitrgi.  The  difficulty  arising  from  these  statements 
is  increased  by  the  different  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written,  it  becoming  a question  whether  all  the 
names  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  belong  to  one 
or  to  different  peoples.  Thus  much,  at  any  rate, 
seems  beyond  a doubt,  that  a branch  of  the  Vandal 
or  Gothic  race  bore  the  name  of  Burgundians.  Jn 
like  manner,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  II u- 
guntes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §§  15.  18)  ns 
occupying  the  counfry  between  the  Vistula  and 
Viadus  are  the  same  as  the  Bnrgundiones.  That 
they  dwelt  on  anti  about  the  Vistula  is  clear  also 
from  the  statement,  that  Fnstida,  king  of  the  Gepidae 
about  the  Carpathians,  almost  destroyed  the  Bur- 
gundioncs.  (Jomanti.  De  Rib.  Goth.  1 7 ; comp. 
Maroert  Paneg.  ii.  17 ; Zoaim.  i.  68.)  It  is  accord- 
ingly a fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Burgundians 
were  a Gothic  people  dwelling  in  the  country  between 
the  Viadus  and  the  Vistula. 

But  besides  these  north-eastern  Burgundians, 
others  occur  in  the  west  as  neighbours  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  without  its  being  possible  to  say  what  con- 
nection existed  between  them;  for  history  affords  no 
information  as  to  how  they  came  into  the  south-west 
of  Germany,  where  we  find  them  in  a.  i>.  289. 
(Mamert.  Paneg . i.  5.)  At  that  time  they  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  country  about  the  Upper  Maine, 
and  were  stirred  up  by  the  emperor  Yalentinian 
against  the  Alemanni,  with  whom  they  were  often  at 
war.  (Amm.  blare,  xxviii.  5;  comp,  xviii.  2.)  An 
army  of  80,000  Burgundians  then  appeared  on  the 
Rhine,  but  without  producing  any  permanent  results, 
for  they  did  not  obtain  any  settlements  there  until 
the  time  of  Stilico,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
commotion  of  the  Vandals,  Ahuii,  and  Suevi  against 
Gaul.  (Ores.  vii.  32.)  In  the  year  412,  Jovinua 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Mayencc.  partly  through 
the  influence  of  the  Burgundian  king  Gunthaliar. 
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The  year  after  this  tliey  creased  over  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  for  a time  their  farther 
progress  was  checked  by  Actios.  (Si  Jem.  A poll  in 
Carm.  vii.  238.)  But  notwithstanding  many  and 
bloody  defeats,  in  one  of  which  their  king  Gunthahar 
was  slain,  the  Bargnndians  advanced  into  Gaul,  aod 
soon  adopted  Christianity.  (Ores.  1.  e. ; Surrates,  vii. 
30.)  They  established  themselves  about  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alps,  and  founded  a powerful  kingdom. 

Although  history  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Burgundians  came  to  be  in  the 
south-west  of  Germany,  yet  one  of  two  things  must 
have  been  the  case,  either  they  liad  migrated  thither 
from  the  east,  or  else  the  name,  being  an  appellative, 
was  given  to  two  different  German  feoples,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  living  in  burgi  or  burghs. 
(Comp.  Zcuss,  IHe  DetUschen  u.  d.  R'achbar  iytdmme, 
p.443,  toll.;  v.  \ Verse  be,  Yolker  u.  Yolkerbnnd.  p 
256,  full. ; Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germ.  Epilcg.  p.  Iv. 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

BC'RII  or  BURI  (BoDpoi,  B ov^oi\  a German 
people,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Germ. 
43)  in  connection  with  the  Marsigni,  Gothini,  and  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  Marcotnanni  and  Quadi.  (l*tul. 
ii.  11.  § 20;  Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  8;  Jul.  Capitol.  Ant. 
Philos.  22.)  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Burii  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  the  Marcoouumi  and 
Quadi,  where  they  seem  to  have  extended  as  far  as 
the  Vistula.  In  the  war  of  Trajan  against  the  Da- 
cians, the  Burii  were  his  allies  ( Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  8); 
in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius,  they  likewise  bided  with 
the  Romans,  while  they  are  said  to  liave  been  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Quadi  (lxxi.  18).  In  the 
peace  concluded  by  Coinmodus  with  the  Marcomanm 
and  Quadi,  the  Burii  are  expressly  mentioned  as 
friends  of  the  Romans  (Ixxii.  2).  But  this  friendly 
relation  between  them  and  the  Romans  was  Dot  with- 
out interruptions  (Ixxii.  3;  Jul.  Capit.  L c.).  Pto- 
lemy, who  calls  them  Aovyioi  Bovpoi,  seen*  to  con- 
sider them  as  a branch  of  the  Lygian  race,  while 
Tacitus  regards  them  as  a branch  of  the  Suevi. 
(Zenos,  Die  Deutschcn  u.  d.  Nachbarstianme,  pp. 
126,  458;  Wilhelm,  Germanien , p.246.)  [ii  S.) 

BURNUM,  a town  of  Libumin  in  lllyrieom,  U 
uncertain  site.  (Plin.  iii.  21.  s.  26;  Tab.  Peat.) 

BURSAO,  BURSAVOLENSES.  [Aimtico- 

m] 

BURUNCUS,  a station  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  between  Cologne  and  Novesium  (.Yews*).  The 
first  place  on  the  read  to  Novesium  from  Cologne. 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  is  Durnomagus,  then  Burundi* , 
and  then  Novesium.  But  D'Anville  ingenioubJy 
attempts  to  show  that  Durnomagus  and  Burundi-* 
should  change  places  in  the  old  rood  book,  and  thus 
Buruncua  may  be  at  Woringen  or  near  it.  Saw 
of  these  obscure  positions  not  worth  the  trouble  <4 
inquiry,  especially  when  we  observe  that  three  critics 
differ  from  D'Anville,  and  each  differs  from  the  other 
as  to  the  site  of  Buruncas.  [G.  L.] 

BUSAE.  [Budii.] 

BUSI'RIS  (Bowrqwr,  Herod,  i.  59. 61, 165;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  802;  Plut.  Is.  et  Osir.  30;  Plot.  iv.  5.  § 51; 
Plin.  v.  9.  s.  1 1 : Ilierecl.  p.  725;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.: 
Pth.  Bownplnji),  the  modem  Busyr  or  .4bowir. 
of  which  considerable  ruins  arc  still  extant,  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  nomo  B os i rites,  in  Egypt,  and 
stood  S.  of  Sais,  near  the  Phatnitic  mouth  and  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  town  and  name 
of  Busiris  were  allotted  to  the  Hermotybian  divUi.-u 
of  the  Egyptian  militia.  It  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  birthplaces  of  Osiris,  as  pcrliapa,  etymologically 
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the  name  itaelf  implies.  The  festival  of  Isis  at  Bu- 
sins came  next  in  splendour  and  importance  to  that 
of  Artemis  at  Bahistia  in  the  Egyptian  calendar. 
The  temple  of  Lris,  indeed,  with  the  hamlet  which 
sprang  up  around  it,  stood  probably  at  a short  dis- 
tance without  the  walls  of  Basins  itself,  fur  Pliny 
(v.  10.  s.  11)  mention*  “ Isidis  oppidum”  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  ruins  of  the  tem- 
ple are  still  visible,  a Little  to  the  N.  of  Abousir,  at 
the  hamlet  of  Bahbegt.  (Pococke,  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  34;  Minutoli,  p.  304.) 

Bus  iris  was  also  the  name  of  a town  in  Middle 
Egypt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  and  the 
Great  Pyramid.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modern 
ullage  of  Aboutir  in  that  district.  There  are  con- 
‘idemble  catacombs  near  tho  ancient  town  (Pliny 
xxxvi.  12.  s.  16):  indeed  to  the  S.  of  Busiris  one 
great  cemetery  appears  to  have  stretched  over  the 
plain.  The  HepUootnite  Busiris  was  in  fact  a hamlet 
standing  at  one  extremity  of  the  necropolis  of  Mein- 
phis.  [W.  B.  IX] 

BUTADAE,  a demu*  of  Attica,  of  uncertain  site. 
[See  p.  333,  No.  33.] 

BUTHOE  or  BUTUA  (Bvtfif,  Steph.  B.  *.  v.-, 
Si- y lax,  p.  9 ; Butua,  Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  26 ; BooAooa, 
an  error  for  Bovroeo,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5 : Eth.  Bow- 
ikxuof.  Budoa),  a town  of  Dalmatia  in  lllyricum, 
said  to  hare  been  founded  by  Cadmus,  after  he  had 
migrated  from  Thebes  and  taken  up  his  residence 
among  the  Illyrian  tribe  of  the  Enchelecs. 

BUTHEOTUM  (Bovdpun6y,  Strab.,  Ptol.;  Boo- 
Gparrot,  Steph.  B. ; Eth.  BowflpwTioj),  a town  of 
The»protia  in  Epirus,  was  situated  upon  a peninsula 
at  the  head  of  a salt-water  lake,  which  is  connected 
with  a bay  of  the  sea  by  means  of  a river  three  or 
four  miles  in  length.  This  lake  is  now  callod  Vutzm- 
dru,  and  bore  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Pelo- 
i>m  (n»jAii5»ir),from  its  muddy  waters;  for  though 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  give  the  name  of  Pelodcs  only 
to  the  harbour  (Ai**V),  there  can  bo  little  doubt 
that  it  belonged  to  the  lake  as  well.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
324;  Ptol.  iii.  14.  § 4;  called  ITaAdm  by  Appian, 
Jl.  C»  ▼.  55.)  The  bay  of  the  sea  with  which  the 
lake  of  Yutzindro  is  connected  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  Lay  of  Buthrotum,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  inland  lake  Pelodes.  The  hey  of  Bnthro- 
tum  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  promontory 
Pc»idinra. 

Buthrotum  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  He- 
lenas, the  son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus. 
Virgil  rep  resents  Aeneas  visiting  Helenus  at  this 
place,  and  finding  him  married  to  Andromache. 
(Virg.  Aen.  iii.  291,  seq.;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  720.)  Vir- 
gil describes  Buthrotum  as  a lofty  city  (M  celsam 
Bulhroti  asccndimus  urbem  r),  resembling  Troy:  to 
ti»e  river  which  flowed  from  the  lake  into  the  sea 
Helenus  had  given  the  name  of  Simois,  and  to  a dry 
torrent  that  of  Xanthus.  But  its  resemblance  to 
Troy  seems  to  have  been  purely  imaginary;  and  the 
e pirhet  of  u lofty  " cannot  be  applied  with  any  pro- 
priety to  Buthrotum.  The  town  was  occupied  by 
Cacao r afted  be  had  taken  Oricum  (Cacs.  B.  C.  iii. 
16);  and  it  had  become  a Homan  colony  os  early  as 
tin?  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  L e .;  Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  1.) 
Attic  us  had  an  estate  at  Buthrotum.  (Cic.  adAU. 
iv.  8,  ad  Fam.  xri.  7.) 

“ The  ruins  of  Buthrotum  occupy  a peninsula 
which  is  bounded  on  the  western  side  by  a small  bay 
in  the  lake,  and  is  surrounded  from  the  north  to  the 
south-east  by  the  windings  of  the  river  just  above  its 
issue.  The  wall*  of  the  Homan  colony  still  exist  in 
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the  whole  circumference,  which  is  about  a mile,  and 
are  mixed  with  remains  both  of  later  and  of  Hellenic 
work,  showing  that  the  city  always  occupied  the 
same  site.  The  citadel  was  towards  the  bay  of  the 
lake,  where  the  side  of  the  peninsula  is  the  highest 
and  steepest.”  (Leake,  Morthem  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  99,  set}. ; comp.  Prukesch,  Dcnkwitrdigk.  voL  i. 
p.  22,  se»j.) 

BUTIC  US  LACUS  (v  Bourne))  Xlum,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  802),  was  one  of  the  lagoons  formed  by  the 
Nile  near  its  junction  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Butic  Lake,  the  modem  Burlos , was  northward 
of  the  town  of  Butoe,  and  contained  the  islet  of 
Chcmmis  or  C hem  his,  from  which  the  nome  Chem- 
mites  derived  its  appellation.  (Steph.  B.  p.  690). 
This  island  which  at  one  time  was  said  to  be  flout  • 
ing,  was  tho  original  site  of  the  temple  of  Bn  to,  since 
hero  Isis  took  refuge  when  puraoed  by  Typhon. 
(Anton.  Lib.  Me  tarn.  Fab.  28.)  [VV.  B.  D.] 

BUTOS,  or  BUTO  (fcouror,  Herod,  ii.  59,  63, 
155;  Botnu,  Steph.  B.  p.  183,  s.  v.:  Eth.  Bourtos, 
Bourotriis,  BootoItjjj),  was  the  capital  town,  or 
according  to  Ucrodian,  merely  the  principal  village 
of  the  Delta,  which  Herodotus  (/.  c.)  calls  the  Chem- 
mite  nome ; Ptolemy  the  Phthcnotliite  (♦flsvoTtjf, 
iv.  5.  § 48)  and  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  11)  Ptenctha.  Butns 
stood  on  the  Sebennylic  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  its 
month,  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Butic  Lake. 
(Boirrurif  AZ/tkij,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)  The  town 
was  celebrated  for  its  monolitbite  temple  (Herod,  ii. 
155)  and  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto  (Aelian. 
Hist.  ii.  41),  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Leto 
or  Latona.  A yearly  feast  was  held  there  in  hononr 
of  the  goddess.  At  Bulos  there  was  also  a sanctuary 
of  Apollo  (Homs)  and  of  Artemis  (Bubastis).  It  is 
the  modem  Kem  Kasir.  (Chainpoilion,  XEggpte, 
vol.  ii.  p.  227.)  The  name  Buto  (Boime)  of  the 
Greeks  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Muth  or  Maut, 
w hich  is  one  of  the  appellations  of  Isis,  as  “ Mother 
of  tbe  World.”  (Plut.  Is.  et  Osir.  18,  38.)  The 
nhrewmoose  was  worshipped  at  Butas.  (Herod,  ii. 
67.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

BUTRIUM  (BoiWpiov),  a town  of  Gallia  Cispn- 
dan*,  placed  by  Strabo  on  tho  road  from  Ravenna  to 
Altinum.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Tab.  Pent.,  which 
places  it  6 mile*  from  Kavcnna:  Pliny  also  says  that 
it  was  near  the  seo-coost,  and  calls  it  an  Umbrian 
city.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  says  it  was  n colony 
or  dependency  of  Ravenna.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Plin. 
iii.  15.  *.  20 ; Steph.  By*,  s.  v.  Boinptov ; Tab.  Petit.) 
No  remains  of  it  are  extant,  and  its  site  cannot  bn 
identified:  there  is  a place  still  called  Budrio  about 
10  miles  NE.  of  Bologna,  but  this  is  much  too  far 
from  the  sea-coast:  tho  ancient  Butriurn  must  have 
been  near  the  entrance  of  tbe  lagunea  of  Comacchio. 
The  Butriurn  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 31) 
among  the  cities  of  the  Cenomani,  in  conjunction 
with  Tridentum,  must  have  been  quite  a different 
place.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BUTUA.  [Butiioe.] 

BUTUNTUM  (BirroKTivor : Eth.  Butuntinensis : 
Bitonto).  an  inland  city  of  Apulia,  distant  12  miles 
W.  from  Barium,  and  about  5 from  the  sea.  From 
its  position  it  must  certainly  have-  belonged  to  tlie 
Peucetian  district  of  Apulia,  though  reckoned  by 
Pliny,  as  well  as  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  among  the 
cities  of  Calabria  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  262).  It  is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on 
the  road  from  Barium  to  Canusium,  12  M.P.  from 
Barium  and  1 1 from  Kuhi.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  117:  Itin. 
llier.  p.  609.)  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history 
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bat  its  coins  attest  that  it  must  hare  been  in  early 
times  a place  of  some  importance.  They  bear  the 
Greek  legend  BTTONTlNflN,  and  the  types  indicate 
a connexion  with  Tarentura.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.144; 
Millingen,  Am  de  Mali*,  p.  1 50.)  [E.  H.  H.j 

BUXENTUM,  called  by  the  Greeks  PYXUS 
(rio^oDj : Ptolemy  however  write*  the  name  Bov£tv- 
ror : Eth.  IlvfoiWwr,  Buxcntinus:  Policastro),  a 
city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  on  the  Gulf  now 
known  as  the  Golfo  di  Policastro,  which  appears  to 
have  been  in  ancient  times  called  the  Gulf  of  Laus. 
The  Roman  and  Greek  forms  of  the  name  are  evi- 
dently related  in  the  same  manner  as  Aeragas  and 
Agrigentum,  Selinus  and  Selinuntium,  &c.  All 
authors  agree  in  representing  it  ns  a Greek  colony. 
According  to  the  received  account  it  was  foonded  as 
late  as  l».  c.  470  by  a colony  from  Rhegium,  sent 
out  by  Micythus,  the  successor  of  Anaxilaus.  (Diod. 
xi.  59;  Strnb.vi.  p.253;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  Ilofooj.)  But 
from  coins  still  extant,  of  a very  ancient  style  of 
fabric,  with  the  name  of  Pyxus  (ITTEOE2)  on  the 
ono  side,  and  that  of  Sins  on  the  other,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  a Greek  city  there  at  an 
earlier  period,  which  was  either  a colony  of  Sins,  or 
of  kindred  origin  with  it.  (Eckhel,  toL  i.  p.  151; 
Millingen,  Xumismatique  de  V Italic,  p.  41.)  The 
colony  of  Micythns  according  to  Strabo  did  not  last 
long:  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Pyxus  until  after  the 
conquest  of  Lucarna  by  the  Romans,  who  in  b.c.  197 
selected  it  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  colonies  which 
they  determined  to  establish  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
settlement  was  not  however  actually  made  till  three 
years  afterwards,  and  in  B.c.  186  it  was  already 
reported  to  be  deserted,  and  a fresh  body  of  colonists 
was  sent  there.  (Liv.  xxxii.  29,  xxxiv.  42,  45, 
xxxix.  22;  Veil.  Pat  i.  15.)  No  subsequent  mention 
of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems  to  have  never 
l*een  a place  of  much  importance,  though  its  con- 
tinued existence  as  a municipal  town  of  Lucania  is 
attested  by  the  geographers  a*  well  as  by  the  I.ihcr 
Coloniarum,  where  the  “ ager  Buxentinus  " is  erro- 
neously included  in  the  province  of  the  Bruttii. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Strab.  vi.  p.  253;  Mela  ii.  4; 
Plot.  iii.  1.  § 8;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  It  appears  to 
have  still  been  the  see  of  a bishop  as  late  as  a.d.  501. 
(Romanelli,  voL  i.  p.375.) 

Strabo  tells  ns  (/.  c.)  that  besides  the  city  there 
was  a promontory  and  a river  of  the  same  name. 
The  latter  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  the  river 
which  flows  near  the  modem  city  of  Policastro  being 
still  called  the  Buscnto.  The  promontory  is  pro- 
bably the  one  now  called  Capo  degli  Jnfreschi , which 
bounds  the  Gulf  of  Policastro  on  the  W.  Cluverins 
speaks  of  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city  os  still 
visible  at  Policastro:  but  no  ruins  appear  to  be  now 
extant  there : and  the  only  ancient  remains  are  two 
inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  doubt  that  Policastro , the  name  of  which 
dates  from  about  the  1 1 tli  century,  occupies  nearly, 
if  not  precisely,  the  site  of  Buxentnin.  (Cluver.  JtaL 
p.  12G1 ; Rotnanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  373.) 

The  coin  of  Pyxus  above  alluded  to,  is  figured 
nnder  Siris.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BU7.ARA.  fMAURBTAWIA.] 

BYBLOS  (B&Aor,  Steph.  B.;  B.'ffAor,  Zosim.  i. 
58:  Eth.  Bv6Aior,  BiffAtor,  LXX.\  Ptol.  v.  15; 
Plin.  ▼.  20;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  12.  § 3;  Hierocl.;  Geogr. 
Rav.  • Jttbcil),  a city  of  Phoenicia,  seated  on  a rising 
ground  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  I^banon,  between 
bid  on  and  the  Promontory  Theoprosopun  (St  ov  xp6- 
oarwov).  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  755.)  It  was  celebrated 
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for  the  birtn  and  worship  of  Adonis  or  Syrian  Tbnm- 
mux.  (Euatath.  ad  Dionys.  v.  9 12 ; Nonnas,  Dionys. 
iii.  v.  109 ; Strab.  /.c.)  “ The  land  of  the  GiMita," 
with  all  Lebanon,  was  assigned  to  the  Israelites 
( doth.  xiii.  5),  but  they  never  got  possession  of  it. 
Tho  Giblitcs  are  mentioned  us  “ stonrsquarm  * 
(1  Kings , v.  18),  and  supplied  caulkers  for  the  Tv- 
| rian  fleet  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9).  Enylus,  king  of  By  hi  as, 
when  he  learnt  that  his  town  was  in  the  pngseasiuii 
of  Alexander,  came  up  with  his  vessels,  and  joined 
the  Macedonian  fleet.  (Arrian,  A nab.  ii.  15.  § 8, 
20.  § 1 .)  By blus  seems  afterwards  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a petty  despot,  as  Pamper  is  de- 
scribed as  giving  it  freedom,  by  beheading  the  tyrant. 
(Strab.  1.  c.)  This  town,  under  the  name  of  Gibbtii 
(Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  94;  Schultcn’s  Index  Lit  Sa- 
lad. s.  r.  Sjiblia ),  after  having  been  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  fell  under  Moslem  rule.  The  name  of  the 
modern  town  is  Jubetl , which  is  enclosed  by  a wall 
of  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference,  ap- 
parently of  tbo  time  of  the  Crusades.  (Chesnev, 
ExpcdL  EuphraL  vol.  i.  p.  453.)  It  contains  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  theatre:  the  “ cave  * " 
is  nearly  perfect,  with  its  concentric  ranks  of  seats, 
divided  by  their  “ praccinctiones,”  “ cunei,"  &c., 
quite  distinguishable.  (Thomson.  BibL  Sacra. , vol. 
v.  p.  259.)  Many  fragments  of  tine  granite  co- 
lumns are  lying  about.  (Burk  hard  t,  Syria,  p.  18a) 
By  bins  was  the  birthplace  of  Philon,  who  translated 
Sanch  uniat  bon  into  Greek.  The  coins  of  Byblu* 
have  frequently  the  type  of  Astarte;  also  of  Isis,  who 
came  here  in  search  of  the  body  of  Osiris.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  iii.  p.  359.) 

(Winer,  Heal  WOrtbuch,  s.v.;  RonenmUller,  Bill. 
Alt.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1 , p.  1 7 ; Man.  de  I Acad.  dcs  laser. 
vol.  xxxiv.  p.  252.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

BYBLOS  (Bi^Aoj,  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; C teslas,  ap. 
Phot.  Bibl.  ed.  Bekker,  p.  33 : Eth.  Byblites),  a 
town  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  modem  Babel.  By  bios  was  seated  in  the  marshes, 
and,  as  its  name  imports,  was  in  the  centre  of  a tract 
where  the  Byblus  or  Papyrus  plant — Cy perns  pa- 
pyrus of  Linnaeus,  the  Cyperus  Antiquorum  of  re- 
cent botanist* — grew  in  abundance.  The  root  of 
the  byblu*  furnished  a coarse  article  of  food,  which 
the  Greeks  ridiculed  the  Egyptians  for  eating. 
(AcschyL  SuppL  768.)  Its  leaves  nnd  rind  were 
manufactured  into  sandals  and  girdles  for  the  in- 
ferior order  of  Egyptian  priests,  and  into  sailcloth 
for  the  Nile-barges  (Tbcophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8); 
while  its  fibres  and  pellicles  were  wrought  into  the 
celebrated  papyrus,  which,  until  it  was  supersede  1 
by  cotton  paper  or  parchment  about  the  eleventh 
century  a.  d.,  formed  a princijal  article  of  Egypt  ian 
export,  and  the  writing  material  of  the  civilised 
world.  Pliny  (xiii.  11.  a.  12)  lias  left  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  manufacture,  and  Caasiodom* 
(F.pist.  xi.  38)  a pompous  panegyric  of  the  Papyrus 
or  Byblus  plant.  It*  history  is  also  well  dearrihrd 
by  l*rosper  Alpinus,  in  his  work  M de  Modicum 
Aegyptiorum."  [W\  B.  I>.) 

BYCE,  BYCES.  [Buck.] 

BYLAZCRA  (BoAdfwpa:  Yelesd,  or  IV/cjw>\ 
the  greatest  city  of  l'aeonia  in  Macedonia,  was  js- 
tuated  on  the  Upper  Ax i us,  and  near  the  passes  lead- 
ing from  the  country  of  tho  Danlani  into  Macedonia. 
(Pol.  v.  97 ; Liv.  xliv.  26;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  470.)  It  was  a different  place  from  tha 
residence  of  the  I 'aeon  ian  kings  on  the  river  Astycua. 
[Awnrctm.] 

BYLLIS.  [Blixis.] 


BYifeA 

BYBSA.  [Cakthaoo.] 

BYSNAKI  (B vcrcuot,  Steph.  s.  ®.)t  a tribe  of  Be- 
brvces.  [BbRICK]  [G.  L.] 

BYZACE'NA.  [Btzacium.] 

BYZACU.  [Byzacium.] 

BYZA'CIUM,  BYZACE'NA  (sc.  repo  provincia : 
BefArisr,  Proeop.  B.  V,  ii.  23,  tie  AetL  vi.  6;  ^ 
BvCcucuk,  Steph.  B.,  V Butraaru , Polyb.  iiL  23,  4 
Bvfaris  x*-pcL.  Polyb.  ap.  Steph.  B.;  rj  Bvfoxrris 
PtoL  iv.  3.  § 26  : Elk.  Bv(eunts,  BvCdxioi, 
Strtb.  ii.  p.  131,  Bv£ajn)*oi,  Byzacii,  Byzaceni),  a 
district  of  N.  Africa,  lying  to  the  S.  of  Zbuoitama, 
and  forming  [art  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  af- 
terwards the  S.  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa, 
and  at  last  a distinct  province. 

In  the  exact  position  of  the  later  Byzacinm,  He- 
rodotus (ir.  194,  195)  places  a Libyan  people  called 
the  Gyzantes  (rt(arr*t,  others  rwul  Ziryayrti), 
who  possessed  the  art  of  making  artificial  honey,  in 
addition  to  the  plentiful  supply  furnished  by  the 
bees  of  the  country,  and  who  painted  themselves  red, 
and  ate  apes,  which  were  abundant  in  their  moun- 
tains. (Camp.  Eudoxus  ap.  Apol.  Dysc.  de  Mirab. 
p.  38.)  They  dwelt  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
raunis,  which,  from  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
can  be  none  other  than  Ccrcina  (KarkenaK).  Thus 
their  position  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  By- 
zacium, a district  still  famous  for  its  natural  honey, 
and  where,  as  in  other  parts  of  Tunis,  a sort  of 
artificial  honey  is  made  from  the  date-palm:  mon- 
kery too,  are  numerous  in  its  mountainous  parts. 
As  to  the  name,  the  later  writers  place  the  Byzantcs 
«>r  Byzacii  in  the  same  position,  and  Stcphanus  (s.  v. 
Be{arr«f)  expressly  charges  Herodotus  with  an 
error  in  writing  r^arm  for  B v£arr«.  There  is, 
tJkrefore,  little  doubt  that  in  the  name  of  this 
Libyan  people  we  have  the  origin  of  that  of  Byza- 
dam.  The  limits  of  Byzacium  under  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  their  territory, 
hare  been  explained  under  Africa  (p.  68,  b.);  and 
the  same  article  traces  the  political  changes,  by  which 
the  name  obtained  a wider  meaning,  dowu  to  the 
constitution  of  the  separate  province  of  Byzacium, 
or  the  Provincia  Bjzacena,  as  an  imperial  province, 
governed  by  a consularis,  with  Hadrumetum  for  its 
capital.  This  constitution  is  assigned  to  Diocletian, 
on  the  authority  of  inscriptions  which  mention  the 
I'rov.  Val.  Btzackna  as  early  as  a.  d.  321 
(Grater,  pp.  362,  No.  1,  363,  Nos.  1,  3;  Orelli, 
No*  1079,  3058,  3672).  This  province  contained 
the  ancient  district  of  Byzacium,  on  the  E.  coast, 
i part  of  the  Emporia  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  W. 
of  these  the  inland  region  which  originally  belonged 
to  Numidia.  it  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Lesser  Syrtis ; on  the  N.  it  was 
divided  from  Zeugitana  by  a line  nearly  coinciding 
with  the  parallel  of  36°  N.  lat.;  on  the  W.  from 
Xamidia  by  a S.  branch  of  the  Bagruda* ; on  the 
SE.  from  Tripoli  tana,  by  the  river  Triton;  while  on 
the  S.  and  SW.  the  deserts  about  the  hasin  of  the 
I'alus  Tri tools  formed  a natural  boundary.  The 
limits  are  somewhat  indefinite  in  a general  descrip- 
tion, bnt  they  can  be  determined  with  tolerable 
exactness  by  the  lists  of  places  in  the  early  eccle- 
siastical records,  which  mention  no  less  than  115 
bn  hops’  sees  in  the  province  in  the  fifth  century. 
(SotiL  Prov.  A fr.,  Bucking,  N.D.  vol.  ii.  pp.  615, 
fe4L)  Among  its  chief  cities  were,  on  the  S. 
am t,  beginning  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  Thknae, 
Achilla,  Thafsc*,  Lr.ms  Minor,  Busfina, 
»ud  Haduumetum,  the  capital:  and,  in  the  in- 
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terior,  Ausurak,  Tucca  TcRmnmtnrA,  Sunt* 
tula,  Tiiysdrus,  Cap&a,  besides  Thklkptk,  and 
Tiievestk,  which,  according  to  the  older  division, 
belonged  to  Numidia.  [P.  8.] 

BYZANTES.  [Byzacium.] 

BYZA'NTIUM.  [Const  antinofolis.] 
BYZE’BES  (Bvfijpet),  a nation  in  Pontus.  Stc- 
phanus  (a.  r.),  who  mentions  the  Byzcres,  adds  that 
there  is  a Bvfqpurh*  Aqdj»\  whence  we  might  infer 
that  tl»e  Byzcres  were  on  the  coast,  or  at  least  pos- 
sessed a place  on  the  coast.  Strabo  (p.  549)  men- 
tions several  savage  tribes  which  occupied  the  inte- 
rior above  Trapczns  and  Phamacia — the  Tibareni, 
the  Cheldoci,  the  Sanni  who  were  once  called  M»- 
crones,  and  others.  He  adds,  that  some  of  these 
barbarians  were  called  Byzcres ; but  he  does  not 
say,  or  some  interpret  his  words,  that  these  Byzerea 
were  the  same  as  the  llcptaootnetae.  Dionysius 
(Pcricg.  765)  mentions  the  Byzeres  in  the  same 
verse  with  the  Becheires  or  Bechiri.  The  name  of 
the  people  must  have  been  well  known  as  it  occurs 
in  Mela  (i.  19),  aud  in  Pliny  (vi.3);  but  there  are 
no  means  of  fixing  their  position  more  precisely  than 
Strabo  has  done.  [G.  L.] 


C 

CA'BALEIS.  [C  a ba  us.  J 

CA'BALIS  (KoffoAfr,  KafiaAAfr,  Katakla:  Eth. 
KaSaAtor,  KaffaAroi),  a people  of  Asia  Minor. 
Herodotus  (iii.  90)  mentions  the  Cabal  ii  in  the  same 
nome  (the  second)  witli  the  Mysi,  Lydi,  Lasonii, 
and  Hygenncis.  He  places  the  Milyeis  in  the  first 
noino  with  the  Lycians,  Carians,  and  others.  In 
another  passage  (vii.  77)  he  speaks  of  “ Cabelccs 
the  Maeonians”  (Ko£tjA*«j  oi  Mrjfovej),  and  Bays 
that  they  are  called  Lasonii.  Nothing  can  be  got 
from  these  two  passages.  Strabo  (p.  629)  speaks 
of  the  Cibyratis  and  Caballis : in  another  place 
(p.  631)  he  says  that  the  Cibyratae  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  those  Lydians  who  occupied  the 
Caballis ; and  again,  “ they  sa/  that  the  Cabaleis 
were  Solymi.”  Strabo  admits  the  difficulty  of  giving 
an  exact  account  of  this  and  some  other  parts  of 
Asia,  partly  owing  to  tlie  Romans  not  making  their 
political  divisions  according  to  peoples,  but  adopting 
a different  principle  in  determining  their  Convrntns 
Jnridici.  Pliny  (v.  27)  places  Cabal ia  in  the  in- 
terior of  Lycia,  anti  names  its  three  cities  Ocnoanda, 
Ralbura,  and  Bubon;  ami  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  assign* 
the  same  three  cities  to  Carbalia,  which  manifestly 
ought  to  be  Cabalia.  We  thus  obtain  in  a general 
way  the  position  of  Cabalia  or  Cabalis,  if  wo  can 
ascertain  the  sites  of  these  cities,  and  they  have 
been  determined  of  late  years  [Balhuua;  Bubon; 
Oenoanda].  The  map  which  actxnnpanics  Spratls 
Lycia  places  Balbura  not  far  below  the  source  of  the 
Indus  of  Lycia,  Bubon  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Xantlius,  and  Oenoanda  lower  down  on  the  same 
river.  But  Ptolemy  has  also  Carbalia,  that  is  Ca- 
balia, in  Pamphylia  (v.  5),  to  which  he  assigns 
many  towns  — Cretopolis,  Termessus,  and  even  a 
town  Milyas ; and  Pliny  again  (v.  32)  makes  a port 
of  Galatia  border  on  the  Cabalia  of  Pamphylin. 
Stephanus  mentions  only  a city  Cubalis  ; though  lie 
quotes  Strabo  who,  indeed,  sjwaks  of  “ Cibyra  the 
great,  Sinda,  and  Caballis,"  and  [>ertiaps  he  means 
to  say  that  there  is  a city  Caballis.  prom  all  this 
confusion  we  cun  now  extract  the  fact  that  there 
were  three  cities  at  least,  which  have  been  enume- 
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rated  above,  in  tbe  Cabalis  or  Cabalia  ; and  we  ran 
make  Strabo  agree  with  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  by  sup- 
posing that  these  three  cities  (Balbura,  Bubon,  and 
Oenoanda)  which  Strabo  mentions,  belonged  to  his 
territory  Caballis,  though  he  does  not  say  that  they 
did.  The  connection  of  Cibyra  with  the  towns  of 
the  Cabalis  is  explained  under  Cibyra.  [G.  L.] 
CA  BASA  (Kdttaaa,  Ptol.  ir.  5.  § 48;  Plin.  v.  9, 
s.9:  Hieroclcs,  p.724;  Kd£a<r<ra,Canc.Ephcs.  p.  581, 
an<l  Kauouroa),  in  tlie  Delta  of  Egypt,  the  modem 
Khabas,  was  the  principal  town  of  the  Home  Cabasites. 
It  was  seated  a little  to  the  north  of  Saia  and  Nau- 
cratis.  Remains  of  the  ancient  Cabasa  are  believed 
to  exist  at  Koum-Fara'un,  and  in  this  district  the 
names  of  several  villages,  e.  g.  Khabtu-el-Meh, 
Khabdt-omar , Kown-Khabds  — recall  the  Coptic 
appellation  of  the  capital  of  the  Cabasite  noine. 
D'AnviUo  (Egypt*,  p.  75)  and  Cltampollion  (ii.  p. 
234)  ascribe  to  the  castle  of  Khabas  the  site  of  the 
original  Cabasa.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CABASSUS  (KaScurais,  or  Kofiprffrfs : Eth. 
KaSyffa ior,  K aSrjrro  Irrft).  According  to  Apion, 
quoted  by  Stephan  us,  a village  of  Cappadocia  be- 
tween Tarsus  and  Mazaca ; not  tbe  Cabessus  of 
Homer  (IL  ziii.  363),  certainly.  Ptolemy  places  it 
»n  Cataonia.  [G.  L.] 

CABE’LLIO  (KafrxAAfctfF,  Strab.  p.  179:  Eth. 
Ka&AAtw'^cnor,  Kaff«AAi«idTijt : Cacaillon ),  a 

town  in  Gaul,  on  the  Druentia  (Durance),  and  on  a 
line  of  road  between  Vapiocum  (Gap)  and  Arelate 
(Arlei).  Stephanas  ($.  r.  Ka§«AAiW),  on  the  au- 
thority of  tbe  geographer  Artemidorus,  makes  it  a 
Massuliot  foundation.  Walckenaer  (Gtog.  <fc.  vol.  i. 
p.  187)  says  that  M.  Cnlvet  has  proved,  in  a learned 
dissertation,  that  there  was  a company  of  Utrirularii 
(boatmen,  ferrymen)  at  Cabellio,  for  the  crossing  of 
the  river.  Such  a company  or  corpus  existed  at 
Arelate  and  elsewhere.  Cabellio  was  a city  of  the 
Curares,  who  wero  on  the  east  bonk  of  the  Rhone. 
Pliny  calls  it  an  Oppidnm  Latinum  (Hi.  4),  and 
Ptolemy  a Colouia.  It  was  a town  of  some  note,  and 
many  architectural  fragments  liavc  been  found  in  the 
soil.  The  only  thing  that  remains  standing  is  a 
fragment  of  a triumphal  arch,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  buried  in  the  earth.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
Provinces  u ci vitas  Cabellicorum  ” is  included  in 
Vtennenais.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  CABBLUa 

CABILLO'NUM  or  CABALLl'NUM,  with  other 
varieties.  Coins  of  this  place,  with  the  epigraph  Ca- 
ballo,  are  mentioned.  Strabo  (p.  192)  has  KafoA- 
Ao'of  (Eth.  Cabellinensis  : ChAUm-sur~Saonc),  a 
town  of  the  Aedui,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Arar 
(*Sadn<),  which  in  Caesar's  time  (B.  G.  vii.  42)  waa 
a place  which  Roman  negotiators  visited  or  resided 
at.  At  the  clusc  of  the  campaign  against  Vercinge- 
torix  (b.  c.  52),  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator, 
wintered  here.  The  Antonino  Itin.  places  it  33  M.  1*. 
or  22  Gallic  leagues  from  Autun.  A mini  amis  (xv. 
11)  mentions  tins  place,  under  tho  name  Cabillonus, 
ns  one  of  the  chief  places  of  Lugduncnais  Prima;  and 
from  the  Notitia  Imp.  it  appears  that  the  Romans 
kept  a fleet  of  some  description  here.  [G.  L.] 

CAUl’KA  (rd  KaSupa),  a place  in  Pontus,  at 
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the  base  of  the  rango  of  Paryadres.  about  150  stadia 
south  of  Enpatoria  or  Magnopolis,  which  was  at  the 
junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycus  Kupatoria  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  but  Cabira,  as  Strabo  m}$ 
(p.  556),  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  range  of  Pam- 
dres.  Mithridates  the  Great  built  a palace  at  Calirx : 
and  there  was  a water-mill  there  (vipaXerys),  and 
places  for  keeping  wild  animals,  hunting  grounds, 
and  mines.  Leal  than  200  stadia  from  Cabini  was 
the  remarkable  rock  or  fortress  called  Caennci 
(K aiv6v),  where  Mithridates  kept  his  moat  valuable 
things.  Cn.  Pompeius  took  the  place  and  its  trea- 
sures, which,  when  Strabo  wrote,  were  in  tbe  Roman 
Capitol.  In  Strabo’s  time  a woman,  Pythodoris,  tin? 
widow  of  King  Polemo,  had  Cabira  with  the 
Zclitis  and  Magnopolitis.  Pompeius  made  Cabini 
a city,  and  gave  it  the  name  Diopnlis.  Pythodoris 
enlarged  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  Sebaste,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Augusta;  and  she  used  it  as  her  royal 
residence.  Near  Cabira  probably  (for  the  text  of 
Strabo  is  a little  uncertain,  and  not  quite  clear; 
Groekurd,  transl.  voL  ii.  p.  491,  note)  at  a village 
named  Ameria,  there  was  a temple  with  a great 
number  of  slaves  belonging  to  it,  and  the  high  prie*t 
enjoyed  this  benefice.  The  god  Men  Pharnaces  was 
worshipped  at  Cabira.  Mithridates  was  at  Cabira 
during  the  winter  that  L.  Lucullus  was  besieging 
Arnisus  and  Eupatoria.  (Appian,  Mitkrid.  c.  78.) 
Lucullus  afterwards  took  Cabira.  (Plutarch,  L i»- 
chIIum,  c.  18.)  There  are  some  autonomous  coins 
of  Cabira  with  the  epigraph  KoApwr. 

Strabo,  a native  of  Amasia,  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  tho  site  of  Cabira.  The  only  place 
that  corresponds  to  his  description  is  NHaar,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lyons,  nearly  27  miles  from 
the  junction  of  the  Iris  and  tho  Lycus.  But  Xiktnr 
is  the  representative  of  Ncocaeearcu,  a name  which 
first  occurs  in  Pliny  (vi.  3),  who  say*  that  it  is  on 
the  Lycus.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  ancieut  city 
between  Niktar  and  the  junction  of  the  tworiver>, 
and  the  conclusion  that  NiJaor  is  a later  name  of 
Cabira,  and  a name  more  recent  than  Selnste,  seem* 
certain.  (Hamilton’s  Ilcscarchea,  tfc.  vol.  i.  p.  346.) 
Pliny,  indeed,  mentions  both  Seims tia  and  Sr- 
bastopolis  in  Colopena,  a district  of  Capfmdoria,  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from  this.  Keocae- 
sarra  seems  to  have  arisen  under  tho  early  Ihwnan 
emperors.  Cramer  (Asia  Minor,  rol.  i.*  p.  315) 
states  that  the  earliest  coins  of  Neocattarea  bear 
the  efligy  of  Tiberius;  but  Sestini,  quoted  by  Eor- 
biger  ( Gcog . vol.  ii.  p.  428),  assigns  the  origin  rf 
Ncocaesarea  to  the  time  of  Nero,  about  a.  d.  64, 
when  Pontus  Polemoniacns  was  made  a Ibnnan 
province.  The  simplest  solution  of  this  question  t% 
that  Neocaesarca  was  a new  town,  which  might  l«e 
near  tho  site  of  Cabini.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Pontus  Polemoniacus,  the  birth-place  of  Gregorios 
Tliaumaturgus,  and  the  place  of  assembly  of  a council 
in  a.  n.  314.  Ainmianus  Marcellinus  (xxvii.  12) 
calls  it  the  most  noted  city  of  Pontus  Foltuo- 
niaens:  it  was,  in  fact,  the  metropolis.  According 
to  Paul  us  Diaconus  the  place  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake. 

Cramer  supposes  that  Neocaesarca  h identical 
with  Ameria,  and  he  adds  that  Neocaesnrea  was 
“ the  print  if  ml  scat  of  pagan  idolatry  and  super- 
stitions, which  affords  another  presumption  that  it 
had  risen  on  the  foundation  of  Ameria  and  the 
worship  of  Men  Pharnaces.”  But  Ameria  seems  to 
have  been  at  or  near  Cabira;  and  all  difficulties  ar« 
reconciled  by  supposing  that  Cabira,  Ameria,  N<v- 
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caesarea  were  in  the  valley  of  the  I.ycng,  an«l  if 
p.ot  oa  the  same  spot,  at  least  very  near  to  one 
another.  Stephanos  (a.  r.  Ntotcatadpeta ; Eth. 
NtoKOurafttvs)  adds  to  oar  difficulties  by  saying  or 
teeming  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  were  also  called 
Adrianopolitae.  Where  he  got  this  from,  nobody 
can  tell. 

Hamilton  was  informed  at  Siksar  that  on  the 
mad  from  A 'iksar  to  Sitcas,  and  about  fourteen 
hours  from  Siksar,  there  is  a high  perpendicular 
ruck,  almost  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  with  a stream 
of  water  flowing  from  the  top,  anil  a river  at  its 
Lose.  This  is  exactly  Strabos  description  of  Cae- 
non.  [G.  L.] 

CABUBATHRA  MONS  ( Ka€ov€a$pa  Upos),  a 
mountain  on  the  SW.  coo.st  of  Arabia,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (vL  7.  §§  8,  12)  as  the  western  extremity 
of  the  country  of  the  Homeritae.  1 J°  E.  of  the  Straits 
of  the  Red  Sea  (Bab-el- Mandeb).  This  situation 
would  nearly  coincide  witli  the  Jebel  Kvrruz  in 
('apt.  Haines's  Chart , which  rises  to  the  height  of 
2772  feet.  [G.  W.] 

CABURA  BACTRIANAE.  [Oktowasa.] 
CABY'LE  or  CALYBE  (Ka£t/Aij,  Ka\v€rj),  a 
t«rwn  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  west  of  Deceit  us,  on 
tlie  river  Toma.  It  was  colonised  by  Philip  with 
rebellions  Macedonians,  and  afterwards  taken  by  M. 
Lucullns.  (Deni,  de  Cherson.  p.  60;  Pol.  xiii.  10; 
Strab.  vji.  p.  330;  PtdL  iii.  11.  §12;  Entrop.  vi.  8; 
Next.  Ruf.  Brer.  9 ; Plin.  iv.  18;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.) 
fabyle  is  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of  Golou 
mentioned  by  Anna  Comnena  (x.  pp.  274, 281),  and 
is  generally  identified  with  the  modern  Golewitza  or 
( 'haiil-  Orosi.  [L.  S.] 

CACHALES  (KaxdA^j),  a river  of  Phocis,  ri- 
sing in  Mt.  I’aniassus,  and  flowing  by  Tithoroa  into 
the  Cephissus.  (Pans.  x.  32.  §11;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  rol.  ii.  pp.  78,  81.) 

C AC  Y PARIS  (Kaauwopu),  a river  on  the  E. 
oast  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (vii; 
79)  daring  the  retreat  of  tlie  Athenians  from  Syra- 
cuse; from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  the  first  river 
tlwy  met  with  in  proceeding  along  the  const  road 
towards  Helorus,  and  bad  a course  of  some  length, 
to  as  to  afford  a passage  up  its  valley  into  the  in- 
terior. It  is  still  called  the  Cassibiii,  a considerable 
stream,  which  rises  near  Faluzzolo  (the  ancient 
Acne),  about  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  flows 
through  a deep  valley.  It  is  distant,  by  the  road 
t r»«n  Syracuse  to  Soto , 9 miles  from  tlie  bridge  over 
th*  Anapa*.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CACYBUM  (Kdxvpoy : Eth.  Cacyrinus),  a town 
in  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  who 
afford  no  clue  to  its  position.  But  it  is  supposed  by 
Cloverios  to  be  represented  by  the  modern  Cassaro, 
»t*mt  4 miles  N.  of  Falazzolo , the  ancient  Acrae. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 14;  Clover.  Sicil 
p.,359.)  [E.H.B.] 

CADE'NA  (rd  Kufiijra),  a place  in  Cappn- 
dorta  menticned  by  Strabo  (p.  537)  as  the  royul 
rraidrnre  of  one  Sisinas,  who  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
was  aiming  at  tho  sovereignty  of  the  Cappadocians. 
The  site  is  unknown,  though  D’Anville  fixed  it  at 
Mgde.  Cramer  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  132)  writes 
the  name  CadjBS,  and  adds  that  Strabo  seems  to 
state  that  it  was  on  the  bonier*  of  Lycaonia;  but  see 
Gruakurd's  note  (TnU»L  Strab.  voLii.  p.452)  on 
the  passage.  [G.  L.] 

CADI  (KdSot:  Eth.  Kaftpris),  » city  of  Myioa 
acrording  to  SCtphaOOa  (#•  o.  KtfJoi).  Strabo  (p. 
576)  mention*  Cadi  with  Azauias  a city  of  Phrygia 
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Epictetus,  but  he  adds  that  some  assign  it  to  Mysia 
Cadi  is  south  of  Azani,  or  Tchavdour-Hissar,  and 
a traveller  going  from  Azani  to  Cadi  crosses  the 
water-shed  between  the  basin  of  the  Khyndacus  and 
tlie  basin  of  the  Hermus.  A town  now  called 
Kedtts  or  Ghiediz,  stands  on  a small  stream,  the 
Ghiediz  Chat,  which  flows  into  the  Hermus;  but 
it  is  not  the  chief  branch  of  the  Hermus,  though  the 
Turks  give  the  name  of  Ghiediz  Chai  to  the  Hermus 
nearer  the  sea.  Hamilton  says  ( Researches,  fire., 
vol.  i.  p.  108)  that  hardly  any  ancient  remains  exist 
at  Ghiediz , a place  which  he  visited,  but  ho  heard 
of  remains  at  a place  higher  up  tlie  Hermus,  named 
Ghieukler , near  the  foot  of  Murad  Dagh , Mens 
Dindymcne,  which  contains  tho  source  of  the  Her- 
mus.  The  coins  of  Cadi  have  not  the  Ethnic  name 
Ka6i)v*v,  ns  Stephanus  giTes  it,  but  Kafiotjvwe.  The 
river  Hermus  is  represented  on  them,  but  this  will 
not  prove,  as  Hamilton  correctly  observes,  that  the 
Ghiediz  Chai  is  the  Hermus,  but  only  that  Cadi  was 
not  far  from  the  Hermus.  Cadi  may  be  the  place 
which  Propertius  (iv.  6,  8)  calls  “ Mygdonii  Cadi.” 
It  was  afterwards  an  episcopal  see.  [G.  L.] 
CADISTUS,  a mountain  of  Crete,  belonging  to 
the  ridge  of  the  White  Mountains.  Its  petition  has 
been  fixed  by  Hoeck  ( Kreta , vol.  i.  p.  380)  at  Cape 
Spadha , the  most  northerly  point  of  the  whole  island. 
In  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  § 8)  this  promontory  bears  the 
name  of  ^curo*  fixpov ; while  Strabo  (x.  p.  484)  calls 
it  AiKTvvycuov  due poirri piov,  and  his  remark  that 
Melos  lay  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  it  as  from 
the  Scyllaean  promontory, shows  that  he  indicated  this 
as  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  island.  The  mass 
of  mountain  of  which  the  cape  was  composed  bore 
the  double  name  of  Cadistus  and  Dictynnaeus.  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  s.  20;  Solin.  16.)  It  would  seem  that  Pliny 
nnd  Solinus  were  in  error  when  they  described  Cadis- 
tns  and  Dictynnacns  os  two  separate  peaks. 
hepor  and  Cadistus  were  tho  original  and  proper 
names  of  the  promontory  and  mountain,  while  Aik- 
t vsveuov  axpamiptov  and  5po%  were  epithets  after- 
wards given,  and  derived  from  the  worship  and  temple 
of  Dictynna.  [EL  B.  J.] 

CADMEIA.  [Tiikbak.]  ’ 

CADMUS  (Kdfyo*),  a mountain  of  Phrygia 
Magna  (Strab.  p.  578),  which  the  Turks  call  Baba 
Dagh : tho  sides  are  well  wooded.  A river  Cadmus 
flowed  from  the  mountain,  probably  the  Gieuk  Bonnr, 
which  flows  into  the  Lycos,  a tributary  of  the  Mae- 
a nder.  (Hamilton,  Researches , ficc.,  vol.  i.  p.  513.) 
The  range  of  Cadmus  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  basin  of  the  Maoander  in  these  parts.  Pliny  * 
remark  about  it  (v.  29)  docs  not  help  us.  lHolrmy 
(v.  2)  puts  it  in  the  latitude  of  Mycalc,  which  is 
tolerably  correct.  [G.  L.] 

CADRA,  in  Cappadocia,  an  eminence  on  Taunts, 
which  Tacitus  (Ana.  vi.  41)  mentions  with  Davara, 
another  strong  place,  which  the  Clitae  occupied  when 
they  resisted  Roman  taxation.  M.  Trcbellius  com- 
piled them  to  surrender.  [G.  L.] 

CA'DKEMA  (K aSpepa:  Eth.  Ka&ptpiui),  a city 
of  Lycia,  a colony  of  Olbia:  the  word  is  interpreted 
to  mean  “ the  parching  of  com  ” (Steph.  s.  v.  Kd- 
bptpa).  It  is  conjectured  (Spratt’s  Lycia,  vol  i.  p. 
218)  that  the  ruins  at  Gormak,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  territory  of  Olbia  [Attalkia”]  may  l*e 
Cadrema.  [G.  L.] 

CADRUSI  (Plin.  vi.  23.  a.  25),  a district  on  tlie 
Indian  Caucasus  or  Paropamisua,  in  w hich  was  situ- 
ated the  Alexandria  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  on  his  march  into  Bactrim.  (Arrian,  iii.  28, 
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iv.  22.)  Saltans  (c.  54)  appears  to  have  misunder- 
stood the  words  of  Pliny,  and  to  liave  inferred  that 
there  was  a city  there  called  Cadrusia;  for  which, 
however,  there  is  no  authority.  [V.] 

CADURCI  (KaSoupffoi),  a Celtic  people  who  oc- 
cupied the  basin  of  the  Oltis  ( Lot ),  a branch  of  the 
Garonne , and  lay  between  the  Nitiobrigcs  and  Ru- 
teni;  on  the  north  they  bordered  on  the  Arvemi. 
The  Cadurci  were  among  the  first  who  joined  Ver- 
cingetorix  (b.  g.  52)  in  his  rising  against  Caesar, 
and  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  (2?.  G.  vii. 
4,  64).  They  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  with  the 
(iabali  and  Velauni  or  Vcllavi  ( B . G.  vii.  75),  as  ac- 
customed to  admit  tho  supremacy  of  the  Arvemi 
over  them.  In  Caesar’s  text  (vii.  75)  they  are  called 
Elcutheri  Cadurci;  but  the  reading  Eleutheri  is 
doubtful  (Oudendorp.  ed.  Caesar),  and  the  name  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  chief  town 
of  the  Cadurci  was  Divooa,  afterwards  Civitas  Ca- 
durcarum,  now  Cahora.  Uxelloduuum,  which  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Caesar  (2L  G.  viii.  32,  Ac.), 
was  also  a town  of  the  Cadurci.  The  territory  of 
the  Cadurci  became  Cadurcinum  in  the  Latin  middle 
age  writers,  which  was  corrupted  into  Cahorain  or 
Coorain,  whence  the  name  Qnerci,  in  the  ante-revo- 
lutionary geography  of  France,  The  territory  of  the 
Cadorci  is  supposed  to  have  been  co-extensive  with 
the  bishopric  of  Cahora. 

The  Cadurci  wove  linen  cloth.  (Strab.  p.  19 1 , Plin. 
xix.  1 ; and  Forccllini,  a.  v.  Cadurcum .)  [G.  L.] 

CADU'SII  (Kaiowriot,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  506,  507, 
510,  525;  Pol.  v.  44;  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 5;  Steph.  B.; 
Arrian.  An. iii.  19 ; Mela,  i.  2.  § 48 ; Plin.  vi.  13.  s.  1 5), 
n people  inhabiting  a mountainous  district  of  Modia 
Atropatene,  on  SW.  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Ixv 
tween  tho  parallels  of  39°  and  37°  N.  lat.  This 
district  was  probably  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cyrus 
( Kur ),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mardus  or  Amardus 
(Srjid  Hud),  and  corresponds  with  the  modern  dis- 
trict of  Gilan.  They  are  described  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  525)  as  a warlike  tribe  of  mountaineers,  fighting 
chiefly  on  foot,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
►hort  spear  or  javelin.  They  appear  to  have  been 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours.  Thus  Dio- 
dorus (i.  33)  speaks  of  a war  between  them  and  the 
Medians,  which  was  not  completely  set  at  rest  till 
Cyrus  transferred  the  empire  to  the  Persians;  and 
they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  tho  subsequent 
Eastern  wars  as  the  allies  of  one  or  other  party. 
(Xcn.  Urll  ii.  1.  § 13;  I)ind.  xv.  18;  Justin,  x.  3; 
Pol.  v.  79;  Liv.  xxxv.  48.)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  tlie  name  of  Gelae,  a tribe  who  are  constantly 
associated  with  them,  has  been  preserved  in  the  mo- 
dem Gikin.  [V.] 

CADYANDA.  [Caltkda.] 

CADYTIS.  [Jerusalem.] 

CAECl'LIA  C ASTRA.  [Castra  Caecilia.] 

CAECILIO'NICUM.  [Ckciuoxicum.] 
CAEC1NA  or  CECINA,  a river  of  Etruria,  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  still  called 
Cccina.  It  flowed  through  the  territory  of  Vola- 
terrac,  and  after  passing  within  5 miles  to  the  S.  of 
tlmt  city,  entered  tho  Tyrrhenian  sea,  near  the  port 
known  as  tlie  Vada  Volaterrana.  There  probably 
was  a port  or  emporium  at  its  mouth,  and  Mela  ap- 
]>ears  to  speak  of  a town  of  tho  same  name.  Tlie 
family  name  of  Caccina,  which  also  belonged  to 
VoUteme,  was  probably  connected  with  tliat  of  the 
river,  and  hence  the  correct  form  of  the  name  in 
Latin  would  be  Caecina,  though  the  MSS.  bath  of 
Pliny  and  Mela  have  Cccina  or  Cecinna.  (Plin.  iii. 
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5.  s.  8 ; Mela,  iL  4 ; Muller,  Etruaktr , vol.  i.  p. 
405.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

CAECITiUS  (Katriros,  Thuc. : where  the  older 
editions  have  Kaiao'dr),  a river  of  Bruttium,  in  the 
territory  of  Locri,  between  that  city  and  Rhegium. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iii.  103),  in  relating 
the  operations  of  Laches  with  an  Athenian  fleet  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Italy  in  B.  C.  426,  when  tliat 
commander  defeated  on  its  banks  a body  of  Locri&n 
troops.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  Prawning,  who  tell* 
ns  that  it  was  the  boundary  between  the  territories 
of  Locri  and  Rbegium,  and  mentions  a natural  phe- 
nomenon connected  with  it,  which  is  referred  by  other 
writers  to  the  neighbouring  river  IIalex  : — that  the 
cicadae  (rfrrtyes)  on  the  Locrian  side  were  mu- 
sical, and  chirped  or  sang  ns  they  did  elsewhere;  but 
those  in  the  Rhegian  territory  were  mute.  (Pans, 
vi.  6.  § 4.)  Both  Pauaanias  ami  Aclian  relaU:  tliat 
the  celebrated  Locrian  athlete  Euthyinus  disappeared 
in  the  stream  of  the  Cacrinus,  in  a manner  supposed 
to  bo  supernatural.  (Pans.  L c.;  Acl.  V.  H.  viiL  18.) 
Local  antiquarians  suppose  the  small  stream  called 
on  Zannoni's  map  the  F.  IHacopto,  which  flow*  by 
Amendolea,  and  enters  the  sea  about  10  miles  W.  of 
Cap*  Spartirento,  to  be  the  ancient  Caecinus ; but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  except  its  proximity 
to  the  Halcx,  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
confounded.  (Romanolli,  vol.  i.  p.  137.) 

The  Caecinus  of  Pliny  (iii.  10.  s.  15),  wbkh 
he  places  N.  of  Scyllacium,  is  a false  reading  of 
the  early  editors  for  Careines  or  Carcinus,  the 
form  found  in  tlie  MSS.  both  of  Pliny  himself  and 
Mela  (ii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  the  river  desig- 
nated is  wholly  distinct  from  tlie  Caecinus  of  Thu- 
cydides. [E.  H.  B.] 

CAE'CUBUS  AGER  (Kal/tov€ort  Strab.),  a dis- 
trict of  Latium  bordering  on  the  Golf  of  Amycl:*-, 
and  included  apparently  in  the  territory  of  Fundi. 
Tho  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  marshy 
tract  between  Tarracina  and  Speluncae  (Sperlonya  j, 
which  extends  about  8 miles  along  the  coast,  and 
6 miles  inland.  Contrary  to  all  analogy,  these  h»w 
and  marshy  grounds  produced  a wine  of  the  most 
excellent  quality,  the  praises  of  which  are  repeatedly 
sung  by  Horace,  who  appears  to  regard  it  as  bolding 
the  first  place  among  all  the  wines  of  his  day;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  however  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  it  had  lost  its  ancient  celebrity,  partly 
from  the  neglect  of  the  cultivators,  partly  from  some 
works  which  had  drained  the  marshes.  But  Martial 
speaks  of  it  as  still  enjoying  some  reputation,  (lhw. 
Carm.  i.  20.  9,  ii.  14,  25;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Strab. 
v.  p.  234;  Mart.  xii.  17.  6.  xiii.  115;  Colum.  A A’, 
iii.  8.  § 5;  Dioseor.  v.  10,  11;  Atben.  i.  p.  27.) 
Strabo  speaks  of  rd  Kabtov€oy  ns  if  it  were  a place, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  there  never  was  a town  of 
tlie  name.  [E.  H.  B-] 

CAE'LIA,  CAETIUM,  or  CETIA  (KeuAia  or 
Kf Ala).  1.  A town  in  the  south  of  Apulia,  men- 
tioned both  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy;  of  whom  tlx 
former  places  it  between  F.gnatia  and  Canusium,  on 
the  direct  road  from  Brundusium  to  Rome;  the  Utter 
enumerates  it  among  tho  inland  cities  of  tlie  Penee- 
tian  Apulians.  (Strab.  vi.  p,  282;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  § 73.) 
The  Tab.  Pent,  confirms  the  account  of  Strabo,  and 
places  Celia  9 miles  from  Butuntum,  on  the  nod  to 
Kgnatia;  a distance  which  coincides  with  tlie  po- 
sition of  a villago  still  called  Cry  lie,  5 miles  S.  of 
Bari.  Here  numerous  ancient  remains,  tombs,  vases, 
&c.  have  boon  discovered.  (Romanelli,  voL  ii.  p. 
177;  Mommsen,  Unter  Ital.  DialelUe,  p.  62.) 
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JL  Another  town  of  the  same  name  existed  in  | 
Calabria,  about  27  miles  W.  of  Brandusium,  and  20 
miles  NE.  of  Tarentum;  this  also  still  retains  the 
name  of  Crglie,  and  is  now  a considerable  town  of 
about  6,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a hill  about 
12  miles  from  the  Adriatic.  Extensive  portions  of 
Its  ancient  walls  still  remain,  and  excavations  there 
have  brought  to  light  numerous  vases,  coins,  and 
inscriptions  in  the  Mesaapian  dialect.  (Mommsen, 
l.  c.  i Tot  nasi,  in  Bull.  dell  Inst.  1834,  pp.  54,  55.) 
It  is  evidently  this  Caelia  that  is  enumerated  by 
Pliny,  together  with  Lupiae  and  Brandusium,  among 
th**  cities  of  Calabria  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  as  well  as  the 
“Caelinus  ager  " mentioned  by  Frontinus  among  the 
“ civitates  provinciae  Calabriae  ” {Lib.  Colon,  p. 
262),  though,  from  the  confusion  made  by  both 
writers  in  regard  to  the  frontiers  of  Apulia  and  Ca- 
labria, these  passages  might  have  been  readily  re- 
ferred to  the  Caelia  in  Peucetia.  The  evidence  is, 
however,  conclusive  that  there  were  two  places  of 
the  same  name,  as  above  described.  Numismatic 
writers  are  not  agreed  to  which  of  the  two  belong 
the  coins  with  the  inscription  KAIA1NAN,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties.  These  have  been  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  the  Calabrian  city;  bot  Mommsen 
(f.  c.)  is  of  opinion  that  they  belong  rather  to  the 
Caelia  near  Bari,  being  frequently  found  in  that 
neighbourhood.  (See  also  Millingen,  A’um.  de II ta- 
li*, p.  149.)  The  attempt  to  establish  a distinction 
between  the  two  places,  founded  on  the  orthography 
of  the  names,  and  to  call  the  one  Caelia  or  Caelium, 
the  other  Celia,  b certainly  untenable.  [E.  H.  B.] 


coot  or  CAKUA. 

C AF.NA.  a town  of  Sicily  mentioned  only  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninas,  which  writes  the  name  Cona, 
and  places  it  on  the  S\V.  coast  of  the  island,  18  miles 
W.  of  Agrigentum.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  88.)  Though 
the  name  is  not  found  in  any  earlier  author,  nu- 
mismatists are  generally  agreed  to  assign  to  it  the 
coins  with  the  inscription  KAINON,  one  of  which 
is  represented  below.  These  coins,  which  are  found 
in  rntudderable  numbers  in  Sicily,  were  previously 
ascribed  to  the  inland  of  Cakxk,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14)  among  the  smaller  islands  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Africa,  and  generally  Identified 
with  the  little  islet  now  called  Cant,  off  the  Gulf  of 
Hippo  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  we  have  no 
reason  to  .'oppose  that  this  barren  rock  ever  was 
even  inhabited,  much  less  that  it  contained  a city 
ca(«ble  of  striking  coins:  and  the  Greek  legend  of 
those  in  question,  as  well  as  their  workmanship, 
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which  is  of  a good  Greek  style,  render  it  almost 
certain  tlist  they  were  struck  in  Sicily ; though  the 
existence  of  a city  of  the  name  of  Caena  in  that 
island  rests  on  very  slight  authority.  (Eckhel.  vol. 
i.  p.  269  ; Sestini,  Letters  Numismatiehe,  vol.  L 
p.4.)  [E.H.B.] 

CAENAE  (Katral,  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4.  § 28),  a 
town  of  some  importance  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tigris;  according  to  Xenophon,  34  parasangs  N.  of 
Opis,  and  south  of  the  river  Zabatus,  or  Lesser  Zab. 
Its  exact  position  cannot  be  determined,  as  he  does 
not  mention  its  distance  from  the  Zdb;  but  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  it  is  represented  by  a place 
now  called  Senn.  (Manned,  vol.  ii.  p.  244.)  [V.] 
CAENE'POLIS  or  CAENE  {Kaivb  w6\is,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  § 72;  Geog.  Rav.  p.  104),  the  modern  Cheni 
was  the  southernmost  town  of  the  Panopolite  nome 
in  the  Tbcbaid  of  Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  2 geographical  miles  NW.  of 
Coptos.  Herodotus  (ii.  91)  mentions  a town  Nea- 
poUs  (Nrif  rdAu),  near  Chemmis  in  Upper  Egypt, 
which  is  probably  the  same  with  Caenepolis.  (Comp. 
Manned,  voL  x.  1,  p.  371.)  Panopolis,  which  was 
nodh  of  Chemmis,  at  one  period  went  by  the  name 
of  Caene  or  Caene-polis.  [W.  B.  D.) 

CAENE'POLIS.  [Taenarum.] 

CAE'NICA  (Kcururii),  the  name  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts into  which  Thrace  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Euxine  (PtoL  iii.  11.  § 9\ 
and  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  Thracian 
tribe  of  the  Caexi  or  Cakmci,  who  dwelt  between 
the  Panysus  and  the  Euxine.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  40; 
Stepb.  B.  t.  v.  Keuvoi.)  [L.  S.] 

CAENICENSES,  a people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
an  “ oppidum  Latinum,"  as  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  them ; 
probably  on  the  river  Caen  us  of  Ptolemy,  which  he 

£ laces  between  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone  and 
lassilia  ( Marseille).  There  arc  no  means  of  fixing 
the  position  of  the  Caenns,  which  may  be  the  river  of 
Axx  that  flows  into  the  Etang  de  Berre,  or  some  of 
the  other  streams  that  flow  into  the  same  etang. 
Some  would  have  it  to  be  the  canal  and  etang  of 
IJgagnan.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  in 
Pliny  should  be  Caenienses.  [G.  L.] 

CAENI'NA  {Katrinj  : Eth.  KfuWrtjr,  Caeni- 
nensis),  a very  ancient  dty  of  Latium,  mentioned  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome.  Dionysius  tells  us  (ii. 
35)  that  it  was  one  of  the  towns  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Siculi,  and  wrested  from  them  by  the  Abo- 
rigines; and  in  another  passage  (L  79)  incidentally 
allude*  to  it  as  existing  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  of  the  neigh- 
bouring petty  cities  which  came  into  collision  with 
the  rising  power  of  Rome,  having  taken  up  arms, 
together  with  Antemnac  and  Crustumerium,  to 
avenge  the  rape  of  the  women  at  the  Consualia. 
The  Caeninenses  were  the  first  to  meet  the  arms  of 
Romulus,  who  defeated  them,  slew  their  king  A cron 
with  his  own  hand,  and  took  the  city  by  assault. 
(Liv.  i.  10;  Dionys.  ii.  32,  33;  Plat.  Rom.  16.) 
After  this  we  are  told  that  he  sent  a colony  to  the 
conquered  city,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants migrated  to  Rome.  (Dionys.  it  35.)  It  is 
certain  that  from  this  time  the  name  disappears 
from  history,  and  no  trace  is  found  of  the  subse- 
quent existence  of  Caenina,  though  its  memory  was 
perpetuated  not  only  by  the  tradition  of  the  victory 
of  Horn  ulus,  on  which  occasion  be  is  said  to  have 
consecrated  the  first  Spolia  Opima  to  Jupiter  Fere- 
triua  (Propert.  iv.  10;  Ovid.  East.  ii.  135),  but  by 
the  existence  of  certain  religious  rites  and  a peculiar 
H Ii 
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priest which  subsisted  down  to  a late  period,  so 
that  we  find  the  “ Saoenlotium  Caeninense”  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  of  Imperial  date.  (Orell.  Inner. 
2 1 80.  2 1 8 1 , and  others  there  cited.)  Pliny  enume- 
rates Caenina  among  the  celebrated  towns  (clara 
oppula)  of  Latium  which  had  in  his  time  com- 
pletely disappeared:  thus  confirming  the  testimony 
of  Dionysius  to  its  Latin  origin.  Diodorus  also 
reckons  it  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba,  supposed  to 
be  founded  by  Latinus  Silvius.  (Diod.  rii.  ap. 
Emeb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  Plutarch,  on  the  contrary, 
and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  call  it  a Sabine  town. 
(Plut.  l.c.\  Steph.  B.  s.e.)  It  is  probable  that  it 
was  in  fact  one  of  the  towns  of  Latium  bordering  on 
the  Sabines:  and  this  is  all  that  we  know  of  its 
situation.  Nibby  supposes  it  to  have  occupied  a hill 
10  miles  from  Borne,  on  the  banks  of  a stream  called 
the  Afagugliano,  and  2 miles  SE.  of  Monte  Gentile , 
which  is  a plausible  conjecture,  but  nothing  more. 
(Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  L pp.  332 — 335; 
Abeken,  AfitkUItalien,  p.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAENO  (K aiv6,  Diod.  t.  76),  a city  of  Crete, 
which,  according  to  the  legend  of  the  purification  of 
Apollo  by  Carmanor  at  Tarrha,  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  and  Ely- 
rus.  (Comp.  Pans.)  The  Cretan  goddess  Brito- 
rnariis  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Ganna,  grand- 
daughter of  Carmanor,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Caeno.  (Diod.  L c.)  Mr.  Pashley  (7Yav. 
vol.  ii.  p.  270)  fixes  the  site  either  on  the  so-called 
refuge  of  the  Hellenes,  or  near  Highioe  Nikolooe, 
and  supposes  that  Ml  Carina,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxi.  14  ),  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town. 
(Corap.  Hoock,  Kreta,  voL  i.  p.  392.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
CAENUS.  [Cakmic*X8ib.] 

CAENYS  (it  Kalrvf),  a promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Brnttiam,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  as  near 
the  Scyilaean  rock,  and  the  extreme  point  of  Italy 
opposite  to  the  I ‘dorian  promontory  in  Sicily,  the 
Strait  of  Meaaana  lying  between  the  two.  (Strab. 
ri.  p.  257.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
point  thus  designated  is  that  now  called  the  Punta 
del  Pezzo,  which  is  the  marked  angle  from  whence 
the  coast  trends  abruptly  to  the  southward,  and  is 
the  only  point  that  can  be  properly  called  a head- 
land. (Clurer.  Jtal.  p.  1294  ; D'AnriUe,  AnaL 
Gtogr.  de  l Italic , p.  259.)  Some  writers,  however, 
contend  that  the  Torre  del  Cavallo  must  be  the 
point  meant  by  Strabo,  because  it  is  that  most  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  headland  of  Pelorias,  and 
where  the  strait  is  really  the  narrowest.  (Ilolsten. 
Not.  *»  Cltte.  p.  301 ; Romanelli,  vol.  L p.  81.)  This 
last  fact  is,  however,  doubtful,  and  at  all  events 
might  be  easily  mistaken.  Strabo  reckons  the  breadth 
of  the  strait  in  its  narrowest  port  at  a little  more 
than  six  stadia:  while  Pliny  calls  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  promontories,  Caenys  in  Italy,  and 
Polarus  in  Sicily,  12  stadia;  a statement  which  ac- 
cords with  that  of  Polybius.  (Strab.  L c.\  Plin.  iiL 
5.  s.  10;  Pol  i.  42.)  All  these  statements  are  much 
below  the  truth ; the  real  distance,  as  measured 
trigonometrically  by  Capt.  Smyth,  is  not  less  than 
3,97 1 yards  from  the  Punta  del  Pexzo  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Ganziri  immediately  opposite  to  it  on  the 
Sicilian  coast.  (Smyth's  Sicily , p.  108.)  Hence 
the  statement  of  Thucydides  (vi.  1),  who  esti- 
mates the  breadth  of  the  strait  at  its  narrowest 
point  at  20  stadia  (4,047  yards),  is  surprisingly  ac- 
curate. [E.  H.  B.] 

CAKPKYNIS  TURRIS  or  MONUMENTUM 
(KatwLuyoi  m!pjos:  Cipiema\  a great  lighthouse, 
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built  on  a rock  surrounded  by  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river  Baetis  (Guadalquivir)  in  Hkpania 
Baetica  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140;  Mela,  iii.  1,  where  some 
read  Getyonie,  and  identify  the  tower  with  the  G*- 
ronti*  or  Geryonit  arx  of  Avienus,  Ora  Afarit.  263, 
see  Wemsdorf.  ad  loc.)  Most  commentators  derive 
the  name  from  Servilius  Caepio,  the  conqueror  of 
Lusitania;  but  others,  ascribing  to  the  lighthouse  s 
Phoenician  origin,  regard  the  name  as  a corruption 
of  Cap  Eon,  i.  e.  Rock  of  the  Sun.  (Ford.  Hand- 
book of  Spain,  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

CAERATUS  (Kaiparoa  : Kariero).  a river  of 
Crete,  which  flows  past  Cnassus,  which  city  was 
ooce  known  by  the  same  name  as  the  river.  (Strab. 
x.  p.  476;  Eustath.  ad  Dionye.  Perieg.  v.  498; 
Hesvch.;  Virg.  Ctris,  113,  flumina  Caeratea;  comp. 
Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  263.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAERE  (KaTpr,  PtoL;  Kaipia,  Strab. ; Koi^ra, 
Dionys.  : Eth.  Kcuptrayba,  Caere  tan  us.  but  the 
people  are  usually  called  Caerites),  called  by  the 
Greeks  Aoyli.a  ("AyvWa:  Eth.  'AyvKXaioa).  an 
ancient  and  powerful  city  of  Southern  Etruria, 
situated  a few  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  on  a small  stream  now  called  the  Fac- 
eina,  anciently  known  as  the  Caere  Jan  us  aronis.” 
( Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Caeritis  amnia , Virg.  Am.  via. 
59.)  Its  territory  bordered  on  that  of  Veii  on  the 
E.  and  of  Tarquinii  on  the  N.;  the  city  itself  was 
about  27  miles  distant  from  Rome,  Its  site  is  still 
marked  by  the  village  of  CervetrL  All  ancient 
writers  agree  in  ascribing  the  foundation  of  this  city 
to  the  Pelasgians,  by  whom  it  was  named  Agylla, 
the  appellation  by  which  it  continued  to  be  known 
to  the  Greeks  down  to  a late  period.  Both  Strabo 
and  Dionysius  derive  these  Pelasgians  from  Thessaly, 
according  to  a view  of  the  migration  of  the  Pelaagic 
races,  very  generally  adopted  among  the  Greeks. 
The  same  authorities  assert  distinctly  tliat  it  was 
not  till  its  conquest  by  the  Tyrrhenians  (whom 
Strabo  calls  Lydians),  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Caere:  which  was  derived,  according  to  the  legend 
related  by  Strabo  from  the  Greek  word  x°ip*,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  saluted  the  invaders.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  220;  Dionys.  i.  20.,  iii.  58;  Serv.  ad  Aem. 
viii.  597 ; Plin.  iiL  5.  a 8.)  We  have  here  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  two  elements  of  which  the 
population  of  Etruria  was  composed  ; and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  foundation 
of  the  fact,  that  Caere  was  originally  a Pelasgk 
or  Tyrrhenian  city,  and  was  afterwards  conquered 
by  the  Etruscans  or  Tuscans  (called  as  usual  by 
the  Greeks  Tyrrhenians)  from  the  north.  The 
existence  of  its  double  name  is  in  itself  a strong 
confirmation  of  this  fact ; and  the  circumstance  that 
Agylla,  like  Spina  on  the  Adriatic,  had  s treasury 
> of  its  own  at  Delphi,  is  an  additional  proof  af  its 
Pelaagic  origin  (Strab.  L c.). 

The  period  at  which  Caere  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans  cannot  be  determined  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty.  Niebuhr  has  inferred  frcaa 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  that  the  Agyllaeans 
were  still  an  independent  Pelasgic  people,  and  had 
not  yet  been  conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  at  the 
time  when  they  waged  war  with  the  Plurarens  of 
Alalia,  about  n.  c.  535.  But  it  weins  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  with  other  notices  of  Etruscan  history, 
or  refer  the  conquest  to  so  late  a period.  It  is 
probable  that  Agylla  retained  much  of  its  Pelasgic 
habits  and  connexions  long  after  that  event;  and 
the  use  of  the  Pelasgic  name  Agylla  proves  nothing, 
as  it  continued  to  be  exclusively  employed  by 
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Greek  authors  down  to  a very  late  period.  Roman 
authorities  throw  no  light  on  the  early  history  of 
Caere,  though  it  appears  in  the  legendary  history 
of  Aeneas  as  a wealthy  and  powerful  city,  subject 
to  the  rule  of  a king  named  Mezen  tins,  a cruel 
tyrant,  who  had  extended  his  power  over  many 
neighbouring  cities,  and  rendered  himself  formidable 
to  all  his  neighbours.  (Liv.  i.  2;  Virg.  Aen.  viii. 
480.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Agylla  is  found  in 
Herodotus,  who  relates  that  the  Agyllaeana  were 
among  the  Tyrrhenians  who  joined  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  an  expedition  against  the  Phocaean  colo- 
nists at  Alalia  in  Corsica;  and  having  taken  many 
eapKives  upon  tliat  occasion,  they  put  them  all  to 
death.  This  crime  was  visited  on  them  by  divine 
punishments,  until  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  on  the  subject,  and  by  its  advice  paid 
funeral  honours  to  their  victims,  with  public  games 
and  other  ceremonies.  (Herod.  L 166,  167.)  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  Agylla  was  a 
maritime  power  of  some  consideration ; and  Strabo 
speak*  of  it  as  having  enjoyed  a great  reputation 
among  the  Greeks;  especially  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  AgyUaeans  refrained  from  the  piratical 
habits  common  to  roost  of  the  other  Tyrrhenian 
cities.  (Strab.  L e.)  This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
serve them  at  a later  period  from  the  attacks  of 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who,  having  undertaken  an 
expedition  to  the  oasts  of  Tyrrbenia  under  pre- 
tence of  putting  down  piracy,  landed  at  Pyrgi,  the 
seaport  of  Agylla,  and  plundered  the  celebrated 
temple  of  I.ucina  there,  from  which  he  carried  off 
an  immense  booty,  besides  laying  waste  the  adjoin- 
ing territory.  (Strab.  v.  p.226;  Diod.  xv.  14.) 

Caere  plays  a much  less  important  part  in  the 
history  of  Rome  than  we  should  have  expected  from 
it*  proximity  to  that  city,  and  the  concurrent  tes- 
timonies to  its  great  wealth  and  power.  From  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  selected  by  the  Romans, 
when  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  as  the  place 
of  refuge  to  which  they  sent  their  most  precious 
sacred  relics,  Niebuhr  has  inferred  (vol.  i.  p.  385) 
that  there  must  have  been  an  ancient  bond  of  close 
connexion  between  the  two  cities;  and  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  history  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  Rome  was  itself  a colony  of  Caere; 
an  idea  which  he  afterwards  justly  abandoned  as 
untenable.  Indeed,  the  few  notices  we  find  of  it 
prior  to  this  time,  are  far  from  indicating  any  pe- 
culiarly friendly  feeling  between  the  two.  Accord- 
ing t*»  Dionysius,  the  Caerites  were  engaged  in  war 
against  the  Romans  under  the  elder  Tarquin,  who 
defeated  them  in  a battle  and  laid  waste  their 
territory;  and  again,  after  his  death,  they  united 
their  arms  with  three  of  the  Veicntines  and  Tar- 
qniniam  against  Servius  Tullius.  (Dionys.  iii.  58, 
it.  27  ) Caere  was  also  the  first  place  which 
afforded  a shelter  to  the  exiled  Tarquin  when  ex- 
pelled from  Rome.  (Liv.  i.  60.)  And  Livy  him- 
self, after  recounting  the  service  rendered  by  them 
to  the  Romans  at  the  capture  of  the  city,  records 
that  they  were  received,  in  ccmsequence  of  it,  into 
relation*  of  public  hospitality  (nt  hrepitium  publieb 
fieret,  v.  50),  thus  seeming  to  indicate  that  no  such 
relations  previously  existed.  From  this  time,  how- 
ever, they  continued  on  a friendly  footing,  till  n.  c. 
353.  when  sympatbyfor  theTarqninians  induced  the 
Caerites  once  more  to  take  up  arms  against  Rome. 
They  were,  however,  easily  reduced  to  submission, 
and  obtained  a peace  for  a hundred  years.  Livy 
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represent*  this  as  freely  granted,  in  consideration 
of  their  past  services;  but  Dion  Cassius  informs  us 
that  it  was  purchased  at  the  juice  of  half  their 
territory.  (Liv.  vii.  20;  Dion  Casa.  fr.  33.  Bekk.) 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  also  that 
they  received  the  Roman  franchise,  but  without  the 
right  of  suffrage.  This  peculiar  relation  was 
known  in  later  times  as  the  Caerite  franchise,  so 
that  “ in  tabulas  Caerituin  referee,*’  became  a pro- 
verbial expression  for  disfranchising  a Roman  citizen 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  6,  62;  and  Schol.  ad  foe.),  and  we 
are  expressly  told  that  the  Caerites  were  the  first 
who  were  admitted  on  these  terms.  (GelL  xvi  13. 
§ 7.)  But  it  is  strangely  represented  as  in  their 
case  a privilege  granted  them  for  their  services  at 
the  time  of  the  Gaulish  war  (Strab.  v.  p.  220;  GelJ. 
L c.),  though  it  is  evident  that  the  relation  could 
never  have  been  an  advantageous  one,  and  was  cer- 
tainly in  many  other  cases  rather  inflicted  as  a punish- 
ment, than  bestowed  as  a reward.  Hence  it  is  far 
more  probable,  that  instead  of  being  conferred  on 
the  Caerites  as  a privilege  immediately  after  the 
Gallic  War,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
disadvantageous  peace  imposed  on  them  in  b.c.353, 
as  a punishment  for  their  support  to  the  Tarqtii- 
nians.  (See  on  this  subject,  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii. 
p.  67,  yoL  iii.  p.  185;  Madvig.  de  Colon,  p.  240; 
Mommsen,  Die  Romische  Tribus,  pp.  160,  161; 
Das  Romische  Munzicesen,  p.  246.)  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  Caerites  afterwards  obtained  the 
full  franchise;  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a Prefecture  (Feat  s.v. 
i praefecturae) ; but  during  the  Second  Punic  War 
they  were  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities  which  were 
forward  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  armament  of 
Scipio  (Liv.  xxviii.  45).  and  it  may  hence  be  in* 
ferred  that  at  that  period  they  still  retained  their 
nominal  existence  as  a separate  community.  Their 
relations  to  Rome  had  probably  been  adjusted  at  the 
same  period  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  con- 
cerning which  we  are  almost  wholly  without  in- 
formation. During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic 
it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  haring,  in  his  time,  sunk  into  com- 
plete insignificance,  preserving  only  the  vestiges  of 
its  former  greatness;  so  that  the  adjoining  watering 
place  of  the  Aquae  Caere tanae  actually  surpassed 
the  ancient  city  in  population.  (Strab.  v.  p.  220.) 
It  appears,  however,  to  hare  in  some  measure  re- 
vived under  the  Roman  empire.  Inscriptions  and 
other  monuments  attest  its  continued  existence 
during  that  period  as  a flourishing  municipal  town, 
from  the  reign  of  Augustas  to  that  of  Trajan. 
(Gruter,  Inscr,  p.214.  1,  226.  4,  236.  4,  239.  9; 
RuR.  dlnst.  Arch,  1840,  pp.  5 — 8;  Nibby,  Din- 
torn  i di  Roma , voL  i.  p.  342 — 345.)  Its  territory 
was  fertile,  especially  in  wine,  which  Martial  praises 
as  not  inferior  to  that  of  Setia.  (Mart.  xiii.  124; 
Colom.  R.  R.  iii.  3.  § 3.)  In  the  fourth  century 
it  became  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  still  retained 
its  existence  under  its  ancient  name  through  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages ; but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  great  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants removed  to  another  site  about  3 miles  off,  to 
which  they  transferred  the  name  of  Caere  or  Ceri, 
while  the  old  town  came  to  be  called  Caere  Vetus, 
or  Cenetri , by  which  appellation  it  is  still  known. 
(Nibby,  Lc.  p.  347.) 

The  modem  village  of  Cervetri  (a  very  poor 
place)  occupies  a small  detached  eminence  just 
without  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls.  The  outline 
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of  the  ancient  city  is  clearly  marked,  not  so  much 
by  the  remains  of  the  walls,  of  which  only  a few 
fragments  are  visible,  as  by  the  natural  character 
of  the  ground.  It  occupied  a table-land,  rising  in 
steep  cliffs  above  the  plain  of  the  coast,  except  at 
the  NH.  comer,  where  it  was  united  by  a neck 
to  the  high  land  adjoining.  On  its  south  side 
flowed  the  Caeretanus  amnis  (the  Vaccina),  and  on 
the  N.  was  a narrow  ravine  or  glen,  on  the  oppoeite 
side  of  which  rises  a hill  called  the  Banditaccu i, 
the  Necropolis  of  the  ancient  city.  The  Utter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  from  four  to  fire  miles  in  circuit, 
and  had  not  less  than  eight  gates,  the  situation  of 
which  may  be  distinctly  traced  ; but  only  small 
portions  and  foundations  of  the  walls  are  visible; 
they  were  built  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tnfa,  not 
of  massive  dimeadona,  but  resembling  those  of  Veii 
and  Tarqninii  in  their  size  and  arrangement. 

The  most  interesting  remains  of  Caere,  however, 
are  to  be  found  in  its  sepulchres.  These  are.  in 
many  cases,  sunk  in  the  level  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  surmounted  with  tumuli;  in  others,  they  are 
hollowed  out  in  the  sides  of  the  low  cliff*  which 
bound  the  hill  of  the  Banditaccia,  and  skirt  the 
ravines  on  each  side  of  it.  None  of  them  have 
any  architectural  facades,  as  at  Bicda  and  Castel 
dAuo  ; their  decoration  is  chiefly  internal;  and 
their  arrangements  pre'ent  a remarkable  analogy 
to  that  of  the  houses  of  the  Etruscans.  “ Many 
of  them  hail  a large  central  chamber,  with  others 
of  smaller  size  opening  upon  it,  lighted  by  windows 
in  the  wall  of  rock,  which  served  as  the  partition. 
This  central  cliamber  represented  the  atrium  of 
Etruscan  houses,  and  the  chambers  around  it  the 
triclinia,  for  each  had  a bench  of  rock  round 
three  of  its  sides,  on  which  the  dead  had  lain, 
reclining  in  effigy,  as  at  a hanquet.  The  ceilings 
of  all  the  chambers  hail  the  usual  beams  and  rafters 
hewn  in  the  rock.”  (Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p. 
32.)  One  tomb,  called  from  its  discoverer  the 
Regulini-Galassi  tomb,  is  entered  by  a door  in  the 
form  of  a rudely  pointed  arch,  not  nnlike  the  gate- 
way at  Arpinnm  (see  p.  222),  and  like  that  funned 
by  successive  courses  of  stones  gradually  approach- 
ing till  they  meet.  Some  of  the  tombs  also  have 
their  interior  walls  adorned  with  paintings,  resem- 
bling those  at  Torquinii,  but  greatly  inferior  to 
them  in  variety  and  interest.  Most  of  these  are 
of  comparatively  late  date,  — certainly  not  prior 
to  the  Roman  dominion, — but  one  tomb  is  said 
to  contain  paintings  of  a very  archaic  character, 
probably  more  ancient  than  any  at  Tarqninii.  This 
is  the  more  interesting,  because  Pliny  speaks  of 
very  ancient  paintings,  believed  to  be  of  a date  prior 
to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  as  existing  in  his  time 
at  Caere.  (Plin.  xxxv.  3.  s.  6.)  Another  tomb, 
recently  discovered  at  Ccrvetri,  is  curious  from  its 
having  been  the  sepulchre  of  a family  bearing  the 
name  of  Tarquinius,  the  Etruscan  form  of  which 
(Tarchxas)  is  repeated  many  times  in  different 
inscriptions,  while  others  present  it  in  the  Roman 
form  and  characters.  There  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  family,  if  not  actually  that  of 
the  regal  Tarquins  of  Rome,  was  at  least  closely 
connected  with  them.  (Dennis,  I.  c.  p 42—44 ; 
Bull  dlnat.  Arch.  1847,  p.  56 — 61.) 

The  minor  objects  found  in  the  sepulchres  at 
Caere,  especially  those  discovered  in  the  Regn- 
lirri -Gal&s&i  tomb  already  mentioned,  are  of  much 
interest,  and  remarkable  for  the  very  ancient  cha- 
racter and  style  of  their  workmanship.  The  painted 
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rases  and  other  pottery  have,  for  the  most  part,  a 
similar  archaic  stamp,  very  few  of  the  beautiful 
vases  of  the  Greek  style  so  abundant  at  Void  and 
Tarquinii  having  been  found  here.  Two  little 
vessels  of  black  earthenware,  in  themselves  utterly 
insignificant,  have  acquired  a high  interest  fr  -m 
the  rircumst&nce  of  their  bearing  inscriptions  which 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  to  be  relic*  of  the 
Pelasgian  language,  as  distinguished  from  what 
is  more  properly  called  Etruscan.  (Dennis,  l.c.  pp. 
54.55;  Lepsius,  in  the  A nnali  dlnat.  Arch.  1836, 
pp.  186 — 203;  Id.  Tyrrheniache  Pelaager,  p.  40 
—42.  For  a fuller  discussion  of  this  point,  see  the 
article  Etkuria.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Caere,  in  the  days  of  its 
power,  possessed  a territory  of  considerable  extent, 
bordering  on  those  of  Veii  and  Tarqninii,  and  pro- 
bably extending  at  one  time  nearly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.  Its  seaport  was  Pyroi,  itself  a 
considerable  tity,  the  foundation  of  which,  as  well 
as  that  of  Agylla,  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  l‘e- 
lasgians.  [Pyroi.]  Ai.sh  m also,  of  which  we 
find  no  notice  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  mu*t 
at  this  period  have  been  a dependency  of  Caere. 
Another  place  noticed  as  one  of  the  subject  towns 
in  the  territory  of  Caere  is  Artejca,  which  others 
placed  in  the  Veientine  territory,  but  according  to 
Livy  erroneously  (Liv.  iv.  61).  The  grove  sacred 
to  Sylvar.ns,  noticed  by  Virgil,  and  placed  by  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vaccina  (the  “Caeritis 
amnis"),  is  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  wood 
which  clothed  the  Monte  Abbatone,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river. 

Caere  was  not  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Via 
Aurelia,  which  passed  nearer  to  the  coast;  but  w»» 
probably  joined  to  it  by  a side  branch.  Another 
ancient  road,  of  which  some  remains  are  still  risible 
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A.  Village  of  Cernetri. 

HB.  Sue  of  ancient  city. 

CC.  Hill  of  the  Hamiiiaccia  (Necropolis). 

IU>.  Torrent  of  the  Vaccina  (Caeretaaua  Amnia}. 

E.  Monte  Abatone. 

aa.  Galea  of  ancient  city. 

bb.  Sepulchres. 
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Jed  from  thence  to  join  the  Via  Clodia  at  Carciae. 
(Cell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  12.) 

The  antiquities  of  Caere,  and  the  various  works 
of  art  discovered  there,  are  fully  described  by 
Dennis  (Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  17 — 63).  See  also 
Canina  {Descrisione  di  Cere  antica , Roma,  1838), 
and  Grifi  ( Moaumenti  di  Cera  antica,  Roma, 
1841).  Tbe  annexed  plan  is  copied  from  that 
given  by  Dennis.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAERESI  or  CAERAESI  (Cerosi,  Oros.  vi.  7, 
Haverkamp's  note),  a people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
( B.  G.  ii-  4)  with  the  Condrusi,  Eburones,  and  Pae- 
mani,  and  be  calls  them  Germans.  The  position  of 
tbe  Caeresi  can  only  be  conjectured.  There  is  a 
river  Chirrs,  which  rises  in  Luxembourg,  and  flows 
into  the  Maa*  between  Mouzon  and  Sedan ; and  it 
is  conjectured  by  D'Anville  that  this  river  may  in- 
dicate the  position  of  the  Caeresi.  The  Condrusi 
were  in  Condroz,  in  the  territory  of  Liege.  Walckc- 
n»er  places  the  Caeresi  in  the  Carolgau , the  Page  de 
Caros  of  the  middle  ages,  between  Bullangt,  Ker- 
pen,  and  Pruyen.  Kerpen  is  on  the  Erfft,  which 
joins  the  Rhine  on  the  left  bank,  below  Cologne , 
near  Aetu*.  He  adds,  “ they  are  thus  situated  near 
the  Coodru«i  and  the  Eburones,  as  the  text  of  Caesar 
requires;’*  an  argument  that  is  not  worth  much,  for 
Caesar  is  not  very  particular  about  his  order  of  enu- 
meration in  such  a case  as  this.  Tbe  exact  site  of 
these  people  must  remain  doubtful.  [G.  L.] 

CAESARAUGUSTA  (Ko loapavyoocra,  Strab. 
in.  pp.  161,  161,  162  ; Mela,  ii.  6 ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 

4 ; / tin.  Ant),  or  CAESAREA  AUGUSTA 
(K«u<rfll?«ia  A i eyouma,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 63;  Alison. 
£f nst.  xxiv.  84 ; Inscr.  ap.  Golz.  Thesaur.  p.  238 : 
coins  generally  have  c.  A.,  cars,  auousta,  or 
caeaar.  auousta,  whence  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred that  tbe  common  shorter  form  has  arisen  from 
running  together  the  two  parts  of  tbe  last-mentioned 
abbreviation : now  Zaragoza,  merely  a corruption  of 
the  ancient  name;  in  English  works  often  Sara- 
gossa), one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  of  Hispania 
Taira  conensis,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Iberus  {Ebro),  in  the  country  of  the  Edetani  (Plin., 
PtoL),  on  the  borders  of  Celtiberia  (Strab.).  Its 
ongiual  name  was  Salduba,  which  was  changed  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  who  colonized  it  after  the  Can- 
tabrian War,  b.c.25.  (Plin.  L c.;  laid.  Orig.  xv. 

1 ).  It  was  a colonia  immunity  and  tbe  seat  of  a 
concent**  juridical , including  152  communities 
( jx/pulot  diL,  Plin.)  It  was  the  centre  of  nearly 
all  the  great  roads  leading  to  the  Pyrenees  and  all 
parts  of  Spain,  {/tin.  Ant.  pp.  392,  433,  438,  439,  | 
443.  444,  446,  448.  451,  452).  Its  coins,  which 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
Spanish  city,  range  from  Augustus  to  Caligula 
( Floret,  Esp.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  254 ; Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i. 
p-  186,  voL  ii.  p.  636,  vol.  iii.  p.  18;  Eckhel,  vol.  i. 
pp.  36 — 39  ; Sestini,  Med.  ftp.  p-  114;  Rancho, 
a.  r.).  There  are  no  ruins  of  tlie  ancient  city,  its 
materials  having  been  entirely  used  up  by  the  Moors 
and  Spaniards.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p. 
380.) 

Tbe  first  Christian  poet,  Aurelius  Prudentins,  is 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Caesaraugusta  (a.  d. 
348);  but  some  assign  tbe  honour  to  Calagurria 
( Ctdahorra).  The  place  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points 
of  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  1 5^ 
hoars  in  its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  3^  hours 
W.  of  Alexandria  (Ptol.  viii.  4.  § 5).  [P.  S.] 

CAESAKE  A,  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  is  one 
of  the  ishadf  off  the  north-west  coast  of  France,  the 
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name  of  which  is  corrupted  into  Jersey.  (D‘An- 
ville,  Notice,  ffc.)  [G.  L.] 

CAESAREIA  ( Kcuodpsta  : Elh.  Katoapevs). 
1.  ( Kaisariyeb ),  a city  of  the  district  Cilicia  in  Cap- 
padocia, at  the  base  of  the  mountain  Argaeos.  It 
was  originally  called  Mazaca,  afterwards  Euscbeia. 
(Steph.  s.  v.  Koht apt i a,  quoting  Strab.  p.  537.)  The 
site  in  the  volcanic  country  at  the  foot  of  Argacus 
exposed  the  people  to  many  inconveniences.  It  was, 
however,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia. 
Tigranes,  the  ally  of  Mithridates  tlie  Great,  took 
the  town  (Strab.  p.  539 ; Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  67),  and 
carried  off  the  people  with  other  Cappadocians  to  his 
new  town  Tigranoccrta;  but  some  of  them  returned 
after  the  Romans  took  Tigranoccrta.  Strabo  has  a story 
that  the  people  of  Mazaca  used  the  code  of  Charondas 
and  kept  a law-man  {rofitpSis)  to  explain  the  law; 
his  functions  corresponded  to  those  of  a Roman  juris- 
consultua  (vo/xiicd*).  The  Roman  emperor  Tiberius, 
after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  made  Cappadocia  a 
Roman  province,  and  changed  the  name  of  Mazaca  to 
Caesareia  (Eutrop.  vii.  11;  Saidas,  t.  v.  Tiflfwi), 
The  change  of  name  was  made  after  Strabo  wrote 
his  description  of  Cappadocia.  The  first  writer  who 
mentions  Mazaca  under  the  name  of  Caesareia  is 
Pliny  (vi.  3) : the  name  Caesareia  also  occurs  in 
Ptolemy.  It  was  an  important  place  under  the  later 
empire.  In  the  reign  of  Valerian  it  was  taken  by 
Sapor,  who  put  to  death  many  thousands  of  the  citi- 
zens; at  this  time  it  was  said  to  have  a popula- 
tion of  400,000  (Zonar.  xii.  p.  630).  Justinian  af- 
terwards repaired  the  walls  of  Caesareia  (Procop. 
Aed.  v.  4).  Caesareia  was  the  metropolis  of  Cap- 
padocia from  the  time  of  Tiberius;  and  in  the  later 
division  of  Cappadocia  into  Prima  and  Secunda,  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Prima.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Basilius  the  Great,  who  became 
bishop  of  Caesareia,  a.  d.  370. 

There  are  many  ruins,  and  much  rubbish  of  an- 
cient constructions  about  Kaisaryeh.  No  coins 
with  the  epigraph  Mazaca  are  known,  but  there  are 
numerous  medals  with  the  epigraph  E vo*6tia,  and 
Kaicraptia,  and  Kanr.  wpos  Apyaiu. 

Strabo,  who  is  very  particular  in  his  description  oi 
the  position  of  Mazaca,  places  it  about  800  stadia  from 
the  Pontus,  which  must  mean  the  province  Pontus; 
somewhat  less  than  twice  this  distance  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  six  days’  journey  from  the  Pylae 
Cilicioe.  He  mentions  a river  Melas,  about  40  stadia 
from  the  city,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates,  which 
is  manifestly  a mistake  [Melas]. 


co ik  or  caesareia  mazaca. 

2.  Of  Bithynia.  Ptolemy  (v.  1 ) gives  it  also  the 
name  Smyrdaleiu,  or  Smyrdiane  in  the  Cod.  Palat., 
and  in  the  old  Latin  version.  Dion  Chrysostom  (Or. 
47.  p.  526,  Reiske)  mentions  a small  place  of  tins 
name  near  Prusa.  Steph  anus  (a.  v.  Kaitrdpfta) 
does  not  mention  it,  though  he  adds  that  there  are 
other  places  of  this  name  besides  those  which  be 
mentions.  The  site  is  unknown. 

There  is  a place  now  called  Kesri  or  Ba  likesri , 
that  is,  Old  Kesri,  on  the  Caicus,  near  the  great 
uu  3 
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rood  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople.  The  place 
was  probably  a Caesarea,  but  it  is  not  within  the 
limits  of  Bithynia.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor , p.  271, 
and  map.) 

3.  Ad  Arazarbu*.  [Arazarbus.]  [G.L.] 

4.  A maritime  city  of  Palestine,  founded  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  named  Caesareia  in  honour 
of  Caesar  Augustus.  Its  site  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a town  named  Turns  Strstonis,  which, 
when  enlarged  and  adorned  with  white  marble  pa- 
laces and  other  buildings,  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
august  name  that  was  conferred  upon  it.  Chief 
among  its  wonders  was  the  harbour,  constructed 
where  before  there  had  been  only  an  open  roadstead 
on  a dangerous  coast.  It  was  in  size  equal  to  the 
renowned  Pei  race  us,  and  was  secured  against  the 
prevalent  south-west  winds  by  a mole  or  breakwater 
of  massive  construction,  formed  of  blocks  of  stone  of 
more  than  50  feet  in  length,  by  18  in  width,  and  9 
in  thickness,  sunk  in  water  20  fathoms  deep.  It 
was  200  feet  in  length,  one  half  of  which  was  ex- 
posed to  the  violence  of  the  waves.  The  remainder 
was  adorned  with  towers  at  certain  intervals,  and 
laid  out  in  vaults  which  formed  hostel ries  for  the 
sailors,  in  front  of  which  was  a terrace  walk  com- 
manding a view  of  the  whole  harbour,  and  forming 
an  agreeable  promenade.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  was  on  the  north.  The  city  constructed 
of  polished  stone  encircled  the  harbour.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  an  agora,  a practoriuin,  and  other 
public  buildings;  and  conspicuous  on  a mound  in 
the  midst,  rose  a temple  of  Caesar,  with  statues  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  imperial  city.  A rock-hewn 
theatre,  and  a spacious  circus  on  the  south  of  the 
harbour,  commanding  a fine  sea  view,  competed  the 
adornment  of  this  pagan  monument  of  Herod’s  tem- 
porising character,  on  which  he  had  spent  twelve 
years  of  zealous  and  uninterrupted  exertion,  and 
enormous  sums  of  money.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  § 6, 
B.  J.  i.  21.  §§  5—7.) 

These  great  works,  but  especially  its  commodious 
harbour,  soon  raised  Caesareia  to  the  dignity  of  a 
metropolis  (“  caput  Palaestinac,”  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  79), 
and  it  is  so  recognised,  not  only  in  the  early  annals 
of  the  Christian  Church,  but  in  the  civil  history  of 
that  period.  It  was  the  principal  scat  of  govern- 
ment to  the  Roman  praefects  and  to  the  titular  kings 
of  Judaea,  and  the  chief  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Syrians,  although  there  was  now  a Jewish  commu- 
nity found  there,  which  had  not  been  the  case  at  an 
earlier  period  of  ita  history  as  Stratus  Tower.  (Ant. 
xx.  7.  §§  7,  9.) 

Ita  name  underwent  another  change,  and  Pliny 
(v.  14)  happily  identifies  the  three  names  with  the 
one  site.  M Strstonis  turns,  eadem  Caesarea,  ab 
Herod e rege  condi ta:  nunc  colonia  prims  Flavia,  a 
Vespasiano  I m per  a tore  deducts.”  But  it  still  re- 
tained its  ancient  name  and  title  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
records,  as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  First  Pales- 
tine; and  was  conspicuous  for  the  constancy  of  its 
martyrs  and  confessors  in  the  various  persecutions  of 
the  Church,  but  especially  in  the  last.  (Euseb.  //. 
E.  viii.  sub  fin.)  It  is  noted  also  as  the  see  of  the 
Father  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  principal 
seat  of  his  valoable  literary  labours. 

It  was  a place  of  considerable  importance  during 
the  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Crusaders, 
as  one  stronghold  along  the  line  of  coast,  and  it 
shared  the  various  fortunes  of  the  combatants  with- 
out materially  affecting  them. 

Thi*  once  famous  site,  prindpaJly  interesting  as 
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the  place  where  M the  door  of  faith  was  first  opened 
to  the  Gentiles,”  is  still  marked  by  extensive  rains, 
situated  where  Josephus  would  teach  us  to  look  for 
them,  halfway  between  Dora  (TasUurd)  arid  Joppa 
(Jaffa), — retaining,  in  an  Arabic  farm,  the  Greek 
name  given  it  by  Herod.  The  line  of  wall  and  the 
dry  ditch  of  the  Crusaders’  town  may  be  clearly 
traced  along  their  whole  ex:ent ; but  the  ancient  city 
was  more  extensive,  and  faint  traces  of  its  walls  may 
be  still  recovered  in  parts.  The  ruins  have  served 
as  a quarry  for  many  generations,  and  the  booses 
and  fortifications  of  Jaffa,  Acre,  Sidon,  and  even  of 
Beirout,  have  been  built  or  repaired  with  stones  from 
this  ancient  site.  Enough,  however, still  remains  to  at- 
test the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  historian,  and  to  wit  or* 
its  former  magnificence, especially  in  the  tnasave  frag- 
ments of  ita  towers  ami  the  substructions  of  its  mole, 
over  which  may  now  be  seen  the  prostrate  columns  cf 
the  pillars,  which  once  formed  the  portico  of  its  ter- 
raced walk.  (See  Traill’s  Josephus,  vol  L p 49,  kt.) 
Conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  on  a levelled 
platform,  arc  the  substructions  of  the  Cathedral  cf 
the  Crusaders,  which  doubtless  occupied  the  site«f 
the  Pagan  temple  described  by  Josephus.  [G.  W.j 
CAESAREIA  MAURETANIAE.  [lou] 
CAESAREIA  PHILIPPI.  [Parkas.] 
CAESAREIA,  DIO  [Seffiioris.] 
CAESARODU'NUM  (KsuaajMev**,  PtoL: 
Tours),  the  chief  town  of  the  Turonw  or  Turoni,  s 
Celtic  people  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  Caesar 
mentions  the  Tu rones,  but  names  no  town.  It  a 
first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  the  same  name, 
Caann  dunum,  occurs  in  tbe  Table;  but  it  is  called 
in  the  Notitia  of  tbe  provinces  of  Gallia  “ cintai 
Turonorum,"  whence  the  modem  name  of  Tears. 
The  identity  of  Caesamlunum  and  Tours  is  prored 
by  the  four  roads  to  this  place  from  Bourses,  Poitiers, 
Orleans,  an  J A ngers.  The  modem  town  is  oo  tbe 
south  bank  of  the  Loire , and  tbe  ancient  town  wean 
to  have  been  on  the  same  site,  though ‘this  opiniw 
is  not  universally  received.  There  are  no  K*nan 
remains  at  Tours,  except,  it  is  said,  some  fraprwnti 
of  the  ancient  walls.  [G.L.] 

CAESARO'MAGCS(Koi(rapdjna7ov,Pttd. : Beau- 
vais), the  capital  of  the  Belgic  people,  the  Bcllovsd 
Its  position  at  Beauvais  agrees  with  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table.  In  tbe 
Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces  the  “ dvitas  Bellow 
corum  " belongs  to  Belgica  Secunda.  In  tbe  middle 
ages  the  name  was  Belvarus  or  Belracum,  whence, 
by  an  ordinary  corruption  in  the  French  languapv* 
comes  Beauvais.  As  to  its  identity  with  Bratus- 
pantium,  see  that  article.  [G.  L] 

CAESARO'MAGUS,  in  Britain,  is,  in  the  fifth 
Itinerary,  the  first  station  from  London  (from  which 
it  is  distant  28  miles)  on  the  road  to  Luguballram 
(Carlisle),  via  Colonia  (Colchester  or  Mold**) 
WritUe,  near  Chelmsford,  about  25  mil*  from  Lon- 
don, best  coincides  with  this  measurement.  In  the 
ninth  Itinerary,  the  same  Caesaroinagus,  12  mika 
from  Canonium,  is  16  from  Durolitnm,  which  iz 
itself  15  from  London, — in  all  31.  This  indicates  * 
second  road.  Further  remarks  upon  this  subvert 
are  made  under  Colonia.  [R.  G.  Lj 

CAESE'NA  (Kalorjva,  St  rah. ; Kaitroira,  Ptol'. 
Eth.  Caesenas,  itis : Cessna),  a considerable  town  J 
Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Armilia,  20 
miles  from  Ariminum,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
small  river  Sapis  (Samo).  (Strab.  v.  p.216;  Pliu- 
iii.  1. 5.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  § 46;  ltin.  Ant.  pp.  100, 
126.)  An  inddental  mention  of  ita  name  in  Cite® 
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(ad  Far n.  xvi.  27)  ia  the  only  notice  of  it  that  oc- 
curs in  history  until  a very  late  period;  but  after  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned as  a strong  fortress,  and  plays  do  unimportant 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  with  the  generals  of 
Justinian.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  I,  ii.  11,  19,  29,  iii.  6.) 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a flourishing  mu- 
nicipal town  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  wine*,  which  were  among 
the  moat  highly  esteemed  that  were  produced  in 
Northern  Italy;  a reputation  which  they  still  retain 
at  the  present  day.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.)  It  is  distin- 
guished in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.286)  by  the  epithet 
*•  Curva,"  but  the  origin  of  this  is  unknown.  The 
modern  city  of  Catena  is  a considerable  place,  with  a 
population  uf  15,000  inhabitants.  [E.  U.  B.] 
CAE. Si  A SILVA,  one  of  the  great  forests  of 
Germany,  between  Vetera  and  the  country  of  the 
Marei,  that  is,  the  heights  extending  between  the 
nrers  Lippe  and  Yuel  as  far  as  Coes/eld.  (Tacit. 
AnnaL  L 50.)  [L.  S.J 

CAF/TOBKrX  (K oir^,  PtoL  ii.  5.  § 3),  CA- 
TOBRl'GA  (Itm.  Ant.  p.  417),  CETOBRIGA 
(Geog.  Ha*,  iv.  23),  a city  of  Lusitania,  belonging 
to  the  Turdetani,  on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Eme- 
riti, 12  M.  P.  E.  of  Equabona.  It  appears  to  cor- 
respond to  the  ruins  on  the  promontory  called  Troyt, 
opp<*i:e  to  Setubal,  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus 
(Nonius,  e.  38  ; Men  telle,  Geog.  Comp.  Portug.  p. 
87;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  390).  [P.  S.] 

CAI'CUS  (Kcu*oj).  a river  of  Mysia  (Herod,  vi. 
28 ; vii.  42),  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod  ( Tkeog. 
843),  who,  as  well  as  the  other  poets,  fixes  the  quan- 
tity of  the  penultimate  syllable  : 

Saxosumque  sonans  Hypanb,  Mysuaqne  Caicos. 

Virg.  Georg,  iv.  370. 
Strabo  (p.  616)  says  that  the  sources  of  the 
Caicos  are  in  a plain,  which  plain  is  separated 
by  the  range  of  Temnus  from  the  plain  of  Apia, 
an«i  that  the  plain  of  Apia  lies  above  the  {Jain  of 
Thebe  in  the  interior.  He  adds,  there  also  flows 
from  Temnus  a river  Mysius,  which  joins  the 
Caicos  below  its  source.  Tbe  Caicos  enters  the  sea 
30  stadia  from  Pitane,  and  south  of  the  Caicos  is 
Elaea,  12  stadia  from  tbe  river:  Elaea  was  the  port 
of  Pergamum,  which  was  on  the  Caicos,  120  stadia 
from  Llaea.  (Strab.  p.  615.)  At  the  source  of  tbe 
Caicus,  according  to  Strabo,  was  a place  called  Ger- 
githa.  Tbe  coarse  of  this  river  is  not  well  knowD ; 
nor  b it  easy  to  assign  tbe  proper  names  to  the 
branches  laid  down  in  the  ordinary  maps.  Tbe 
modern  name  of  the  Caicos  is  said  to  be  Ak-tu  or 
BaJar.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  269)  infers  from  the 
direction  ci L.  Sripios  march  (Liv.  xxxvii.  37)  from 
Troy  to  tbe  Hyrcanian  plain,  “ that  the  north-eastern 
branch  of  the  river  of  Bergma  (Pergamum)  which 
flows  by  Menduria  (Gergitha?)  and  Ualikesri  (Cae- 
aareia)  is  that  which  was  anciently  called  Caicos ; " 
and  be  makes  the  Mysius  join  it  on  the  right  bank. 
He  adds  **  of  the  name  of  tbe  southern  branch 
(which  is  represented  in  our  maps)  I have  not  found 
any  trace  in  extant  history."  The  Caicus  as  it  seems 
is  forme d by  two  streams  which  meet  between  30 
and  40  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  it  drains  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  country.  Cramer  (Arid  Minor, 
voL  L pi  135)  misinterprets  Strabo  when  be  says 
that  the  plains  watered  by  the  Caicus  were  at  a very 
early  period  called  Teuthrania.  It  is  singular  that 
the  valley  of  tbe  Caicos  has  not  been  more  completely 
examined.  [G.  L.]  | 
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CAIETA  (Kai^rvf,  Caietanus:  Gaita'),  a town  of 
Latiuin  on  tbe  coast  of  tbe  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  between 
Tarracina  and  Formiae,  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  port.  It  was  situated  on  a projecting  headland 
or  promontory  which  advances  to  some  distance  into 
the  sea,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Formiae,  and  forma 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  extensive  bay  anciently 
called  the  Sixus  Caiktaxl's,  and  still  known  as  the 
Gol/o  di  Gaeta.  The  remarkable  headland  on  which 
it  stood,  with  the  subjacent  port,  could  not  fail  to  be 
noticed  from  very  early  times;  and  it  was  generally 
reported  that  Aeneas  had  touched  there  an  his  voyage 
to  Latium,  and  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its 
being  the  burial-place  of  his  nurse  Caieta.  (Virg. 
Aen.  rii.  I ; Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  443 ; Stat.  SUv.  i.  3. 
87 ; Mart.  v.  1.  5,  x 30. 8 ; Solin.  2.  § 13.)  Another 
and  perhaps  an  earlier  legend  connected  it  with  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  asserted  the  name  to 
have  been  originally  AHnvt,  from  Aeetes,  the  father 
of  Medea.  (Lycophr.  Alex.  1274;  Diod.  iv.  56.) 
Strabo  derives  the  name  from  a Laconian  word, 
Katina  or  Kajdrar,  signifying  a hollow,  on  account 
of  the  caverns  which  abounded  in  the  neighbouring 
rocks  (v.  p.  233).  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the 
name,  the  port  seems  to  have  been  frequented  from 
very  early  times,  and  continued  to  be  a place  of  great 
trade  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  calls  it  “ portus 
celeberrimos  et  plenisrimus  navium;”  from  which 
very  circumstance  it  was  one  of  those  that  had  been 
recently  attacked  and  plundered  by  Jhe  Cilician 
pirates.  (Pro  leg.  MasuL  12.)  Floras  also  (i.  1 6) 
speaks  of  the  noble  ports  of  Caieta  and  Misentun ; 
but  the  town  of  the  uame  seems  to  have  been  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  possessed  separate  municipal  privileges,  at  least 
previous  to  the  time  of  Antouinus  Pius,  who  added 
new  works  on  a great  scale  to  its  port,  snd  appears 
to  have  much  improved  the  town  itself.  (Captt. 
AnL  Pius,  8;  the  inscription  riled  by  Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  iL  4,  p.  144,  in  confirmation  of  this,  is  of 
doubtful  authenticity.)  It  was  not  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Formiae  by  tbe  Saracens  in  the  9th 
century  that  Gaita  rose  to  its  present  distinction 
and  became  under  the  Normans  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable cities  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 

Tbe  beautiful  bay  between  Caieta  and  Formiae 
early  became  a favourite  place  of  resort  with  the 
Romans,  and  was  studded  with  numerous  villas. 
The  greater  part  of  these  were  on  its  northern  shore, 
near  Formiae;  bat  the  whole  distance  from  thence  to 
Caieta  (about  4 miles)  was  gradually  occupied  in 
this  manner,  and  many  splendid  villas  arose  on  the 
headland  itself  and  the  adjoining  isthmus.  Among 
others,  we  are  told  that  Scipio  African ua  and  Lae- 
liua  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  there,  and  amusing 
their  leisure  with  picking  up  shells  on  the  beach. 
(Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  6;  Val.  Max.  viii.  8.  1.)  Cicero 
repeatedly  alludes  to  it  as  the  port  nearest  to  For- 
miae; it  was  here  that  he  liad  a ship  waiting  ready 
for  flight  during  tbe  civil  war  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
a.  c.  49,  and  it  was  here  also  that  he  landed  imme- 
diately before  bis  death,  In  order  to  take  shelter  in 
his  Fonnian  villa  Some  late  writers,  indeed,  say 
that  he  was  put  to  death  at  Caieta;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  arise  merely  from  a confusion  between  that 
place  and  the  neighbouring  Formiae.  (Cic.  ad  Alt. 
».  3,  4,  viii.  3;  Plat.  Cic.  47 ; Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  19, 
and  Sch  weigh.  ad  loc. ; Val.  Max.  i.  4.  § 5 ; Scnec. 
Suasor.  6.)  At  a later  period  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius  had  a villa  here,  where  also  the  younger 
Faustina  spent  much  of  her  time.  (Capit.  Ant. 
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/Hut,  8,  if.  Ant.  19.)  The  ruins  of  their  palace 
are  said  to  be  still  known  by  the  name  of  II  Faus- 
tifjnana.  Beside#  these,  there  are  extant  at  Gaeta 
the  remains  of  a temple  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Serapis,  and  those  of  an  aquednet.  But  the 
most  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  remaining 
there  is  the  sepulchre  of  L.  Munatios  Plancus,  a 
circular  structure  much  resembling  the  tomb  of 
Caccilia  Metella  near  Borne,  which  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  two  rocky  hills  that  constitute  the 
headland  of  Gaeta,  ami  is  vulgarly  known  as  the 
Torre  d Orlando.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  retains  its  inscription  uninjured.  (Komanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  425;  Hoare's  Classical  Tow,  voL  i.  pp. 
125 — 127.)  The  inscription  is  given  by  Orelli  (590). 
From  extant  vestiges  it  appears  that  a branch  of  the 
Appiau  Way  quitted  the  main  line  of  that  road  near 
Fonniae,  and  led  from  thence  to  Caieta.  [E.  H.  B.j 
GANNAS  (KoMb:  Cane),  a navigable  river 
of  India  intra  Gan  gem,  falling  into  the  Ganges 
from  the  south,  according  to  Arrian  ( Ind . 4)  and 
Pliny  (vi.  17.  a.  21),  though  it  really  falls  into  the 
Jumna.  [**•  $•] 

CALA'BRIA  (KoAafpIa)  was  the  name  given  by 
tiie  Romans  to  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  SE. 
promontory,  or,  as  it  has  been  frequently  called,  the 
heel  of  Italy,  the  same  which  was  termed  by  the 
Greeks  Messama  or  Iapyoia.  The  use  of  these 
appellations  seems  indeed  to  liave  been  sufficiently 
vague  and  fluctuating.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  name  of  Iapygia, — which 
appears  to  have  been  the  one  first  known  among  the 
Greeks,  and  probably  in  early  times  the  only  one, — 
was  applied  by  them  not  only  to  the  peninsula  itself, 
but  to  the  whole  SE.  portion  of  Italy,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Lucania  to  the  promontory  of  Garganus,  thus 
including  the  greater  p*wt  of  Apulia,  as  well  as  Cala- 
bria, (Scyl.  § 14,  p.  1 70;  Pol.  iii.  88.)  Uerodotus  ap- 
pears to  have  certainly  consider'd  Apulia  as  part  of 
Iapygia  (iv.  99),  but  has  no  distinguishing  name 
for  the  peninsula  itself.  Neither  he  nor  Thucydides 
ever  use  Metso pia  for  the  name  of  the  country,  but 
they  both  mention  the  Metta pious,  as  a tribe  or 
nation  of  the  native  inhabitants,  to  whim  they  apply 
the  general  name  of  lapygians  ('Hiwsytt  Mtaaa- 
noi,  Her.  vil  170;  Thuc.  vii.  33).  Polybius  and 
Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  uw  Messapia  for  the  penin- 
sula only,  as  distinguished  from  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries ; but  the  farmer  reckons  it  a part  of  Iapygia, 
while  the  latter,  who  employs  the  Roman  name  of 
Apulia  for  the  land  of  the  Pcucetians  and  Daunians, 
considers  Iapygia  and  Messapia  as  synonymous. 
(Pol.  iii.  88;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  277,  282.)  Antiochne 
of  Syracuse  also,  as  cited  by  Strabo  (p.  279),  as 
well  as  the  pretended  oracle  introduced  by  him  in 
his  narrative,  speaks  of  lapygians  as  dwelling 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum.  At  a later 
period  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  divided 
into  two  tribes ; the  SALLBXTOtt,  who  occupied  the 
country  near  the  Iapygian  Promontory,  and  from 
thence  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula 
towards  Tarentum  ; and  the  Cai.abri,  who  appear 
to  have  been  certainly  identical  with  the  Messapians 
of  the  Greeks,  and  are  mentioned  by  that  name  on  the 
first  occasion  in  which  they  appear  in  Roman  his- 
tory. (Fast.  Capit.  ap.  Grater,  p.  297.)  They 
inhabited  the  northern  half  and  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, extending  to  the  confines  of  the  Pcucetians,  and 
were  evidently  the  most  powerful  of  the  two  tribes, 
on  which  account  the  name  of  Calabria  came  to  be 
gradually  adopted  by  the  Roman*  as  the  appellation 
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of  the  whole  district,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
Messapia  was  by  the  Greeks.  This  usage  was  firmly 
established  before  the  days  of  Augustus.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  34,  xliL  48 ; Mela,  ii.  4 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  282 ; 
Hur.  Carm.  i.31.  5.) 

Calabria  as  thus  defined  was  limited  on  tbe  west 
by  a line  drawn  from  sea  to  sea,  beginning  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum  a little  to  the  W.  of  that  city, 
and  stretching  across  the  peninsula  to  the  ct*?t  of 
the  Adriatic  between  Egnatia  and  Brundusiom. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  277.)  It  thus  comprised  nearly  the 
same  extent  with  the  modern  province  called  Terra 
di  Otranto.  But  thu  boundary,  not  being  denned 
by  any  natural  features,  cannot  be  fixed  with  pre- 
cision, and  probably  for  administrative  purposes 
varied  at  different  times.  Thus  we  find  Frootinus 
including  in  the  “ Pronncia  Calabria®  * several 
cities  of  the  Pcucetians  which  would,  according  to 
the  above  line  of  demarcation,  belong  to  Apulia,  and 
appear,  in  fact,  to  have  been  commonly  so  reckoned. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  26 1 ; and  see  Apulia,  p.  1 64.)  Tbe 
same  remark  applies  to  Pliny's  list  of  the  “ Cala* 
broram  meditemnri  " (iii  1 1 . a 1 6),  and  it  is  in- 
deed probable  that  the  Calabri  or  Me&sapians  ori- 
ginally extended  further  to  the  W.  than  the  arbitrary 
limit  thus  fixed  by  geographers.  Strabo  appears  to 
have  considered  the  isthmus  (as  he  calls  it)  between 
Brunduaium  and  Tarentum  as  much  more  strongly 
marked  by  nature  than  it  really  is ; he  state#  its 
breadth  at  310  stadia,  which  is  less  than  the  true 
distance  between  the  two  cities,  but  considerably 
more  than  the  actual  breadth,  if  measured  in  a direct 
line  from  sea  to  sen;  which  does  not  exceed  25  G.  miles 
or  250  stadia.  This  is,  however,  but  little  inferior 
to  the  average  breadth  of  the  province,  which  would 
indeed  be  more  properly  termed  a great  promontory 
than  a peninsula  strictly  so  called.  The  whole 
space  comprised  between  this  boundary  line  on  the 
W.  and  the  Iapygian  promontory  is  very  uniform  in 
its  physical  characters.  It  contains  no  mountains, 
and  scarcely  any  hills  of  considerable  eleration ; the 
range  of  rugged  and  hilly  country  which  traverses 
the  southern  part  of  Apulia  only  occupying  a small 
tract  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Calabria,  about  the 
modern  towns  of  Ostuni  and  Ceglie.  From  hence  to 
the  Iapygian  Promontory  (the  Capo  di  Aeara)  there 
is  not  a single  eminence  of  any  consequent,  the 
whole  space  being  occupied  by  broad  and  gently  un- 
dulating hills  of  very  small  elevation,  so  that  tbe 
town  of  Oria,  which  stands  on  a hill  of  moderate 
height  near  the  centre  of  tbe  peninsula,  commands 
an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  sea  on  both  rides. 
(Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  L pp.  210,  211;  Craven, 
Travels , p.  164.)  Hence  Virgil  has  justly  de- 
scribed the  approach  to  Italy  from  this  ride  as  pre- 
senting M a low  coast  of  dusky  hills."  ( Obscures 
colies  humilenupte  Italiaen,  Aen.  iii.  522.)  Tb* 
soil  is  almost  entirely  calcareous,  consisting  of  a soft 
tertiary  limestone,  which  readily  absorbs  all  tbe 
moisture  that  falls,  so  that  not  a single  riveT  and 
scarcely  even  a rivulet  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
province.  Yet,  notwitstanding  its  aridity,  and  the 
burning  heat  of  the  climate  in  summer,  the  country 
is  one  of  great  fertility,  and  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  having  been  once  very  populous  and  flourishing; 
though  mud)  decayed  in  his  day  from  its  former 
prosperity.  It#  soil  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  olives,  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern  times:  but  it  produced  also 
excellent  wines,  as  well  as  fruit  of  various  kinds  in 
great  abundance,  and  hooey  and  wool  of  the  finest 
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quality.  But  the  excessive  heats  of  summer  rendered 
it  necessary  at  that  season  to  drive  the  flocks  into 
the  moantaim  and  upland  rallies  of  Lucania.  (Strab. 
tL  p.  281 ; Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  2.  § 18, 3.  § 1 1 ; Colura.vii. 
2.  § 3,  xi.  3.  § 15,  xii.  51.  §3;  Hor.  Carm.i.  31.5, 
iii.  16,33,  Epod.  i.  27,  Epiat.  i.  7. 14.)  Virgil  also 
notices  that  it  was  infested  by  serpents  of  a more 
formidable  character  than  were  found  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.  (Georg,  iii.  425.) 

Another  source  of  wealth  to  the  Calabrians  was 
their  excellent  breed  of  horses,  from  whence  the 
Tarentines  supplied  the  cavalry  for  which  they  were 
long  celebrated.  Even  as  late  as  the  third  century 
».  c.  Polybius  tells  us  that  the  Apulians  and  Mes- 
aapians  together  could  bring  into  the  held  not  less 
than  16,000  cavalry,  of  which  probably  the  greater 
part  was  famished  by  the  latter  nation.  (Pol.  ii.  24.) 
At  the  present  day  the  Terra  di  Otranto  is  still 
one  of  the  must  fertile  and  thickly-peopled  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  population  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula  con- 
sisted, as  already  mentioned,  of  two  different  tribes 
or  natnms ; the  Mesaapians  or  Calabrians  proper,  and 
the  Sal lrn tines.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  these  races  were  originally  or  essentially 
distinct.  We  have  indeed  two  different  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  the  Messapians  : the  one  representing 
them  as  a cognate  people  with  the  Daunians  and 
Peuceuans,  and  conducted  to  Italy  together  with 
them  by  the  sous  of  Lycaoo,  Inpyx.  Daunius,  and 
Peucetiua.  (Antonin.  Liberal.  31.)  The  other  made 
lapyx  a son  of  Daedalus,  and  the  leader  of  a Cretan 
eui‘->ny  (Antioch,  ap.  Strab.  vi  p.  279):  which  is 
evidently  only  another  version  of  the  legend  pre- 
served by  Herodotus,  according  to  which  the  Cretans 
who  had  formed  the  army  of  Minos,  on  their  return 
from  Sicily,  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Iapygia,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  they  founded  the  city  of  Hyria,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Messapians.  (Her.  vii.  170.) 
The  Salient mes  are  also  represented  as  Cretans,  asso- 
ciated with  Locrians  and  Illyrians:  but  their  emigra- 
tion is  placed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Idomeneus,  after 
the  Trojan  War.  (Strab.  p.  281 ; Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
400;  Varro  ap.  Frob.  ad  Virg.  EcL  vi.  31 ; Festus 
a.  r.  Salentini,  p 329.)  Without  attaching  any  his- 
torical value  to  these  testimonies,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  this  peninsula  was  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  and  belonged 
to  the  same  family  with  those  p re- Hellenic  races, 
who  are  commonly  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Pelasgic.  The  legend  recorded  by  Antiuchus  ( L c.) 
which  connected  them  with  the  Bottiaeans  of  Mace- 
donia. appears  to  point  to  the  same  origin.  This 
conclusion  derives  a great  confirmation  from  the 
recent  researches  of  Mommsen  into  the  remnants  of 
the  language  spoken  by  the  native  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  which  have  completely  established  the 
fart  that  the  dialect  of  the  Messapians  or  lapygiaus 
bore  but  a very  distant  analogy  to  those  of  the  0»can 
or  Ausunian  r .u-e*,  and  was  much  more  nearly  akin 
to  Greek,  to  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have  borne 
mnch  the  same  relation  with  the  native  dialects  of 
Macedonia  or  Crete.  The  Alexandrian  grammarian 
Srietico*  (who  flourished  about  100  B.  c.)  appears 
to  hare  preserved  some  words  of  this  language,  and 
Strabo  (p.  282)  refers  to  the  Messapian  tongue  as 
one  still  spuken  in  his  time:  the  numerous  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  still  existing  may  be  referred  for 
the  most  part  to  the  Utter  ages  of  the  Roman  Re- 
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public.  (Mommsen,  Die  Unter- Italiachen  Dialect  e, 
pp.  43 — 98.)  This  near  relationship  with  the  Hel- 
lenic races  will  explain  the  facility  with  which  the 
Messapians  appear  to  have  adopted  the  manners  and 
arts  of  the  Greek  settlers,  while  their  national  di- 
versity was  still  such  an  to  lead  the  Greek  colonists 
to  regard  them  as  barbarians.  (See  Thuc.  vii.  33; 
l'aus.  Phoc.  x.  10.  § 6.)  A question  has,  however, 
been  raised  whether  the  Calabki  were  originally  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula,  and  Niebuhr  incline*  to  regard  them  as 
intruders  of  an  Oacan  race  (vol.  i.  p.  149;  VortrSgo 
iiber  Lander  u.  V other t p.499).  But  the  researches 
above  alluded  to  seem  to  negative  this  conjecture, 
and  establish  the  fact  that  the  Calabrians  and  Mes- 
sapians were  the  same  tribe.  The  name  of  the 
Calabri  (KaAofyot)  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
Polybius  (x.  1);  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Roman  Fasti,  in  recording  their  subjection,  employ 
the  Greek  name,  and  record  the  triumph  of  the 
Consuls  of  the  year  487  “dc  Saflentinis  Meua- 
piiaque”  (Fast.  Triumph,  ap.  Gruter.  p.  297.) 

All  the  information  we  poa-^ess  concerning  the 
early  history  of  these  tribes  is  naturally  connected 
with  that  of  the  Greek  colonies  established  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  especially  Tarentum.  The  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us  concur  in  representing  the 
Messapians  or  Iapygians  as  having  already  attained 
to  a certain  degree  of  culture,  and  possessing  the 
cities  of  Hyria  and  Bmndusium  at  the  period  when 
the  colony  of  Tarentum  was  founded,  about  708 
b.  c.  The  new  settlers  were  imjoc  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  natives;  which  are  said  to  have 
commenced  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Phalanthus. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Tarcntines  were  generally 
successful,  and  various  offerings  at  Delphi  and 
elsewhere  attested  their  repeated  victories  over  the 
Iapygians,  Messapians,  and  Peucetians.  It  was 
during  one  of  these  wars  that  they  captured  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  Carbina  with  circumstances  of 
the  most  revolting  cruelty.  But  at  a later  period 
the  Messapians  had  their  revenge,  fur  in  b.  c.  473 
they  defeated  the  Tarentines  in  a great  battle, 
with  such  slaughter  as  no  Greek  armv  Iwd  suf- 
fered down  to  that  day.  (Pans.  x.  10.  § 6, 13.  § 10; 
Clearch.  ap.  A then.  xii.  p.  522;  Her.  vii.  170;  Diod. 
xi.  52;  Strab.  vi  p.  282.)  Notwithstanding  this 
defeat  the  Tarentines  gradually  regained  the  as- 
cendancy, and  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians  are 
mentioned  as  joining  their  alliance  against  the 
Messapians;  but  the  latter  found  powerful  auxiliaries 
in  the  Lucanians,  and  it  was  to  oppose  their  com- 
bined amts  that  the  Tarentiucs  successively  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  Spartan  Arrhidamus  and 
Alexander  king  of  Epeinis,  the  former  of  whom  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Messapians  near  the  town  of 
Manduria,  b.  c.  338.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  281.)  But 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  districts  and  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania  thus  retained  tlieir  warlike 
habits,  those  on  the  coast  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  refinements  of  their  Greek  neighljonrs,  and  had 
become  almost  as  luxurious  and  effeminate  in  their 
habit*  as  the  Tarentines  themselves.  (A  then.  xii. 
p.  523.)  Hence  we  find  them  offering  but  little 
resistance  to  the  Roman  arms ; and  though  tho 
common  danger  from  that  power  united  the  Mes- 
sapians and  Luc&nians  with  their  former  enemies 
the  Tarentines,  under  the  command  of  Pyrrhus, 
after  the  defeat  of  that  monarch  and  the  submis- 
sion of  Tarentum,  a single  campaign  sufficed  to 
complete  the  subjection  of  the  Iapygian  peninsula. 
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(Flor.  i.  20;  Zonar.  ▼iii.  7,  p.  128 ; Fast  Capit.  1.  e.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  throughout  this  period  the 
Sallendni  alone  are  mentioned  by  Roman  historians ; 
the  name  of  the  Calabri,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  province,  not  being  found  in 
history  until  after  the  Roman  conquest.  The  Sal- 
lentini  are  mentioned  as  revolting  to  Hannibal  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  c.  213,  but  were  again 
reduced  to  subjection.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxvii.36.) 

Calabria  was  included  by  Augustus  in  the  Second 
Region  of  Italy ; and  under  the  Roman  empire 
appears  to  have  been  generally  nnited  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  with  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Apulia,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lucan ia  was  with 
Bruttium,  though  we  sometimes  find  them  sepa- 
rated, and  it  is  clear  that  Calabria  was  never  in- 
cluded under  tho  name  of  Apulia.  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
a.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  pp.  260,  261;  Notit.  Dign.  ii. 
pp.  64,  125;  Orell.  Truer.  1126,  1178,  2570,3764.) 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  its  possession 
was  long  and  fiercely  disputed  between  the  Greek 
emperors  and  the  Goths,  the  Lombards  and  the 
Saracens:  but  from  its  proximity  to  the  shores  of 
Greece  it  was  one  of  the  last  portions  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  in  which  the  Byzantine  emperors  main- 
tained a footing;  nor  were  they  finally  expelled  till 
the  establishment  of  the  Non  nan  monarchy  in  the 
1 1th  century.  It  is  to  this  period  that  we  must 
refer  the  singular  change  by  which  the  name  of 
Calabria  was  transferred  from  the  province  so  de- 
signated by  the  Romans  to  the  region  now  known 
by  that  name,  which  coincides  nearly  with  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  Bruttiunf.  The  cause,  os  well  as 
the  exact  period  of  this  transfer,  is  uncertain ; but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Byzantines  extended  the 
name  of  Calabria  to  all  their  possessions  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  and  that  when  these  were  reduced  to  a 
small  part  of  the  SE.  peninsula  about  Hydruntum 
and  the  lapygian  promontory,  they  still  comprised 
the  greater  part  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  to  which, 
as  the  more  important  possession,  the  name  of  Cala- 
bria thus  came  to  be  more  particularly  attached. 
Paulus  Diaconos  in  the  8th  century  still  employs 
the  name  of  Calabria  in  the  Roman  sense;  but  the 
usage  of  Italian  writers  of  the  10th  and  11th  cen- 
turies was  very  fluctuating,  and  we  find  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  as  well  as  Liutprand  of  Cremona 
in  the  10th  century,  applying  the  name  of  Calabria, 
sometimes  vaguely  to  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy, 
sometimes  to  the  Bruttian  peninsula  in  particular. 
After  the  Norman  conquest  the  name  of  Calabria 
seems  to  have  been  definitively  established  in  its 
modern  sense  as  applied  only  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy,  the  ancient  Bruttium.  (P.  Diac. 
Hitt.  lAing.  ii.  22 ; Const.  Porphyr.  de  Provme.  ii. 
10,  11;  Liutpr.  Cremon.  iv.  12;  Lupus  Protospat. 
ad  ann.  901 , 981 ; and  other  chroniclers  in  Mura  tori, 
Script  ores  Rer.  ItaL  vol.  ▼.) 

The  whole  province  of  Calabria  does  not  contain 
a single  stream  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  termed 
a river.  Pliny  mentions  on  the  N.  coast  a river  of 
the  name  of  Iapyx,  the  situation  of  which  is  wholly 
unknown ; another,  which  he  calls  Pactins,  was 
situated  (as  we  learn  from  the  Tabula,  where  the 
name  is  written  I ostium ) between  Brundusium  and 
BaJetium,  and  probably  answers  to  the  modem 
Canale  del  Cefalo,  which  is  a mere  watercourse. 
On  the  S.  coast  the  two  little  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tare n turn,  called  the  Galaesus  and  the 
Taras,  though  much  more  celebrated,  are  scarcely 
more  considerable. 
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Strabo  tells  us  (p.  281)  that  the  lapygian  penin- 
sula in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  contained  thirteen 
cities,  but  that  these  were  in  his  time  all  decayed 
and  reduced  to  small  towns,  except  Brundusium  and 
Tarentum.  Besides  these  two  important  cities,  w« 
find  the  following  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  others,  of  which  the  sites  can  be  fixed  with 
certainty.  Beginning  from  BuusursirM.  and  pro- 
ceeding southwards  to  the  lapygian  Promontory, 
were  Balktium,  Lupiak,  Budiak,  Htdruktu*, 
Castrum  Minkrvae,  Rasta,  and  Veretv*. 
Close  to  the  promontory  there  stood  a small  town 
called  Lkuca,  from  which  the  headland  itself  is 
now  called  Capo  di  Levca  [Iapyoium  Pro*.]; 
from  thence  towards  Tarentum  we  find  either  oo  or 
near  the  coast,  Uxentum,  Alktium,  C a lupous, 
Nkretum,  and  Maxduria.  In  the  interior,  on 
the  confines  of  Apulia,  was  Cazlia,  and  cm  the 
rood  from  Tarentum  to  Brundusium  stood  Htria  or 
Uria,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Messapians.  South 
of  this,  and  still  in  the  interior,  were  Solkttjm, 
Sturjcium,  and  Fratdkrtiu*.  llauota  or  Bau- 
bota  (Batfora),  a town  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
as  an  inland  city  of  the  Sallentini,  lias  been  placed 
conjecturolly  at  Parabita,  Caruixa  (A then.  L e.) 
is  supposed  by  Romanelli  to  be  the  modem  Caro- 
vigno.  Sallentia,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanos 
Byrantinus  (a  r.),  is  quite  unknown,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a town  of  the  name. 
[Sallentinl]  Messapia  (Plin.)  is  supposed  by 
Italian  topographers  to  be  M tsagne,  between  Taren- 
tum and  Brundusium,  but  there  is  great  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  name.  The  two  towns  of 
Mesochoron  and  Scamnnm,  placed  by  the  Tabula 
upon  the  same  line  of  rood,  would  appear  from  the 
distances  given  to  correspond  with  the  villages  now 
called  Grottaglie  and  Isitiano.  (Roman**]  ii.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  115,  129.)  The  Portus  Sasina,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  the  point  where  the  peninsula  was  the 
narrowest,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Porto 
Ccsarco,  about  half  way  between  Taranto  and  GaL- 
lipoli  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii  p.  51);  while  the  Portus 
Tarentinos,  placed  by  the  same  autlior  between 
Brundusium  and  Hydruntum,  has  been  identified 
with  a Large  saltwater  lake  N.  of  Otranto,  n am 
called  Lxmene ; the  Statio  Milfrpoe  (Plin.  1.  c.) 
appiears  to  have  been  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
but  the  site  assigned  it  at  Torre  di  S.  Cataldo  is 
purely  conjectural.  (Id.  pp.  81,  106.) 

The  names  of  Senum  and  Sannadium,  frond  in 
many  MSS.  and  editions  of  Pliny,  rest  oq  very 
doubtful  authority. 

The  only  islands  off  the  coast  of  Calabria  are  some 
mere  rocks  immediately  at  the  entrance  of  the  port 
of  Brundusium,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Barra  (Plin.  iii.  26.  a.  30;  Feat  v.  Barium); 
and  two  rocky  blets,  scarcely  more  considerable,  off 
the  pert  of  Tarentum,  known  as  the  Cuoekax>e&. 
(Thuc.  rii.  33.) 

The  only  ancient  lines  of  roads  in  Calabria  were: 
one  that  led  from  Brundusium  to  the  Sallentin*  or 
lapygian  Promontory,  another  from  Tarentum  to 
the  same  point : and  a cross  line  from  Brunduaum 
direct  to  Tarentum.  The  first  appears  to  have  been 
a continuation  of  the  Via  Trajana,  and  was  probably 
constructed  by  that  emperor.  It  proceeded  from 
Brundusium  through  Lupiae  to  Hydruntum,  and 
thence  along  the  coast  by  Castro  Minervae  to  the 
Promontory,  thence  the  southern  line  led  by  Veretum, 
Uxentum,  Aletia,  Neretum  and  Maud  uria  to  Ta- 
rentum. The  distance  from  Brundusium  to 
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rentnm  by  the  crow  road  is  given  in  the  Itin.  Ant. 
(pi  119)  at  44  M.  P.;  the  Tabula  gives  three  inter- 
mediate stations : Mesochiwro,  Urbiu*  and  Scamnum  : 
all  three  of  which  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

For  the  modem  geography  of  this  part  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  for  local  details  concerning  the  ancient  re- 
mains still  visible  in  his  time,  see  the  work  of 
Antonio  dei  Ferrari  (commonly  called,  from  the 
name  of  his  birthplace,  Galateo),  De  Situ  Japggiae  ; 
(first  published  at  Basle  in  1558,  and  reprinted  by  j 
Burmann  in  the  Thesaur.  Antiqu.  Italiae , vol.  ix. 
part  v.),  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  valuable  of 
its  class ; also  Romanelli,  Topografia  del  Regno  di 
Xapoli,  voL  ii. ; Swinburne,  Travel*  in  the  Two  j 
Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p.  205.  folL;  Keppel  Craven,  Tour  ; 
tkrowfk  the  Southern  Province*  of  Naple *,  pp.  1 20 
—190.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALACHE'NE  (KaXag-qirib  Strab.  xi.  p.  529, 
xri.  p.  735),  a district  of  Assyria,  probably  the  same 
as  that  called  by  Ptolemy  Caladne  (KaAcuttidj,  Ptol. 
vi.  1.  § 2).  It  appears  from  Strabo  (xri.  p.  735)  to 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Ninus  (Nineveh),  and  it 
has  therefore  been  supposed  by  Bochart  ami  others 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Calach,  one  of  the 
primeval  cities  attributed  to  Nimrod  or  his  lieutenant 
Ashur.  The  actual  situation  of  Calach  has  been 
much  debated ; the  latest  supposition  is  that  of 
Colonel  Rawhnson,  who  is  inclined  to  identify  it 
with  the  mins  of  Ximrud.  Ptolemy  appears  to  con- 
sider it  adjacent  to  the  Armenian  mountains,  and 
classes  it  with  Arrapschitis,  Adiabene,  and  Arbelitis. 
It  is  mrt  impossible  that  it  may  be  connected  with 
another  town  of  a similar  name,  Chalach,  to  which 
the  Israelites  were  transported  by  the  King  of  As- 
syria (2  King*,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11);  and  Borhart  has 
even  supposed  the  people  called  by  Pliny  Classitae 
ought  really  to  be  Calachitae.  (Rawlinaoo,  Comment 
on  Cuneiform  Inter.  Load.  1850.)  [V.] 

CALACTE,  or  CALE  ACTE  (KaAdirra,  Ptol.: 
KaA-J}  ’Anrrhy  Diod.  et  al. : Eth.  Kabcutriyos,  Calac- 
tinos : Comma ),  a city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  about 
half  way  between  Tyndaris  and  Cephaloedium.  It 
derived  ita  name  from  the  beauty  of  the  neighbouring 
country ; the  whole  of  this  strip  of  coast  between  the 
Montes  Heraei  and  the  sea  being  called  by  the  Greek 
settlers  from  an  early  period,  “ the  Fair  Shore  ” (^ 
KaAb  'Ajcrb).  Its  beauty  and  fertility  had  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  the  Zanclaeans,  who  in 
eocnwqnence  invited  the  Samians  and  Milesians  (after 
the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  b.c.  494)  to 
establish  themselves  on  this  part  of  the  Sicilian 
coast.  Events,  however,  tnrned  their  attention  else- 
where, and  they  ended  with  occupying  Zancle  itself. 
(Herod.  vi  22,  23.)  At  a later  period  the  project 
was  resumed  by  the  Sicilian  chief  Ducetioa,  who, 
after  his  expulsion  from  Sicily  and  his  exile  st  Co- 
rinth, returned  at  the  head  of  a body  of  colonist* 
from  the  Pelopoonese ; and  having  obtained  much 
support  from  the  neighbouring  Siculi,  especially 
from  Arv  ho  aides,  dynast  of  Hcrbita,  founded  a city 
on  the  ccast,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  first 
called,  like  the  region  itself,  Cale  Acte,  a name  af- 
terwards contracted  into  Calacte.  (Diod.  xii.  8,  29.) 
The  new  colony  appears  to  have  risen  rapidly  into  a 
flourishing  town;  but  we  have  no  subsequent  ac- 
count of  its  fortunes.  Its  coins  testify  its  continued 
existence  as  an  independent  city  previous  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Roman  dominion ; and  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  Cicero’s  time  a considerable  municipal  town. 
(C>c  m Verr.  iiL  43,  ad  Earn  xiii.  37.)  Silius 
Iiaiicus  speaks  of  it  as  abounding  in  fish,  “ littus 


piscosa  Calacte”  (xiv.  251);  and  ita  name,  though 
omitted  by  Pliny,  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in 
the  Itineraries;  bat  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  regard  to  its  position.  The  distances  given  in 
the  Tabnla,  however  (12  M.  P.  from  Alaesa,  and  30 
M.  P.  from  Cephaloedium),  coincide  with  the  site  of 
the  modem  village  of  Caronia,  on  the  shore  below 
which  Fazello  tells  us  that  ruins  and  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  city  were  still  visible  in  his  time.  Cluverius, 
who  visited  the  locality,  speaks  with  admiration  of 
the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  “ littoris  excellens  amoenitas  et  pulchritudo,” 
which  rendered  it  fully  worthy  of  its  ancient  name. 
(Cluver.  SUL  p.  291 ; Fazell.  L p.  383;  Tab.  Pent. 
Itin.  Ant,  p.  92  ; where  the  numbers,  however, 
are  certainly  corrupt)  The  celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician Caecilins,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustas, was  a native  of  Calacte  (or,  as  Athenaeos 
writes  it,  Cale  Acte),  whence  he  derived  the  surname 
of  Calactinus.  (At hen.  vi.  p.  272.)  [E.  U.  B.] 


CALAGUM,  seems  to  be  a town  of  the  Meldi,  a 
Gallic  people  on  the  Matrona  (Marne).  If  Iatinnm 
is  Meaux,  Calagutn  of  the  Table  may  be  Chailly, 
which  is  placed  in  the  Table  at  18  M.  P.  from  Fixtu- 
inum,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Iatinnm.  [G.L.l 

CALAGURKIS  (Calagorris,  Calaguris,  KaXcL 
yovpts,  Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ; KaAdTvpov,  Appian.  B.  C . 
L 112:  Eth.  Calagumtani : Calahorra ),  a city  of 
the  Vascones,  in  Hispania  Tarraeonensis,  stood  upon 
a rocky  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Iberus 
(Anson.  Eput.  xxv.  57,  haeretu  scopuli * Calo- 
gorri*),  on  the  high  road  from  Caesaraugusta  (Za- 
ragoza) to  Legio  VII.  Gemina  (Leon),  49  M.  P.  above 
the  former  city  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  393).  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  Celtiberian  War  (b.c.  186:  Lir. 
xxxix.  21);  but  it  obtained  a horrible  celebrity  in 
the  war  with  Sertorins,  by  whom  it  was  success- 
fully defended  against  Pompey.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  cities  which  remained  faithful  to  Sertorins;  and, 
after  hi*  death,  the  people  of  Calagorris  resolved  to 
share  his  fate.  Besieged  by  Pompey*  legate  Afra- 
nius,  they  added  to  an  herodc  obstinacy  like  that  of 
Saguntum,  Nomantia,  and  Zaragoza , a feature  of 
horror  which  has  scarcely  a parallel  in  history : in 
the  extremity  of  famine,  the  citizens  slaughtered 
tbeir  wives  nnd  children,  and,  after  satisfying  pre- 
sent hanger,  salted  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  for 
future  use  ! Tb©  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
city  put  an  end  to  the  Sertorian  War  (Strab.  1.  e. ; 
Liv.  Fr.  xri.,  Epit.  xciii. ; Appian.  B.  C.  i.  112; 
Flor.  iii.  23;  Val.  Max.  viL  6,  ext.  3;  Jnv.  xv.  93; 
Ores.  v.  23). 

Under  the  empire,  Calagorris  was  a wiwfcifHai 
with  the  civita*  Romana,  and  belonged  to  the  con- 
ventus  of  Caesaraugusta  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s,  4).  It  was 
sumamed  Nassica  in  contra-distinction  to  Cala- 
ourris  Fihulakia,  a stipendiary  town  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (Liv.  Fr.  xci.;  Plin.  1.  e.  calls  the 
peoples  respectively  Calaguritani  Satsici  and  Cain- 
guritani  Fibulartnscj).  The  latter  place  seem*  to 
be  the  Calagurri*  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  forming 
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one  community  with  Osca  (B.  C.  i.  60:  Calaguri-  1 
tani  qui  erant  cutn  Odcetisibus  contributi),  and 
must  bo  looked  for  near  Osca,  in  all  probability  at 
Loarre,  NW.  of  Huesca;  but  several  writers  take 
Loarre  for  Calagurris  Nassica  and  Calahorra  for 
the  other.  (See  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  j.t . 1,  p.  447.) 

Whichever  way  the  question  of  name  be  decided, 
there  still  remains  some  doubt  whether  the  city  X. 
of  the  Ebro  (Loarre),  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  on 
account  of  its  close  connection  with  Osca,  as  the  one 
so  renowned  in  the  Sertorian  War.  A similar  doubt 
affects  the  numerous  coins  which  bear  the  name  of 
Calagurris;  but  the  beet  numismatists  regard  them 
as  belonging  all  to  Calagurris  Nassica.  They  are 
all  of  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the 
various  epigraphs  give  the  city  the  surnames,  some- 
times of  Nahsica,  sometimes  of  Julia,  and  testify 
to  its  having  been  a municipium.  (Florez,  Med.  de 
Etp.  vol.  L p.  255,  vol.  iii.  p.  22  ; Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  34,  Suppl.  vol.  L p.  67 ; Seat  ini,  Med.  Itp.  p.  119; 
Eckhel,  vol.  L pp.  39 — 41 ; Rasche,  $.  v.)  The  fa- 
vour it  enjoyed  under  Augustus  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  a body-guard  of  its  people  (Suet  Octav. 
49). 

Calagurris  ( Calahorra,  in  this  case,  without 
doubt)  is  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  rhetorician  Quinctilian,  and,  according 
to  some,  of  the  first  Christian  poet,  Prudcntius, 
whom  others  make  a native  of  Cae&arauousta. 
(Anson,  de  Prof.  i.  7 ; Prudent.  Hymn.  iv.  31,  Po- 
ristepk.  L 117).  [P.  S.] 

CALAGURRIS,  a place  in  Aquitania,  on  the  road 
between  Lugdunum  Cotiveiurum  and  Tolosa,  accord- 
ing to  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  is  marked  26  M.  P. 
from  Lugdunum.  D’Anville  fixes  it  at  Cazeres, 
others  at  S.  Martorris,  both  of  them  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garonne,  in  the  department  of  HatUe- 
Garonne.  The  distance  from  Lugdunum  ($<.  Ber- 
trand de  Comminges ) must  be  measured  along  the 
Garonne.  The  places  between  Calagurris  and  To- 
losa,  namely  Aquae  Siccae  and  Vcrnoeole,  seem  to 
be  identified  by  their  names,  and  Calagurris  ought 
not  to  be  doubtful.  Cazeres  and  S.  Martorris  are 
not  far  distant  from  one  another,  and  mosaic  pave- 
ments and  other  remains  are  said  to  have  been  found 
at  one  or  both.  [G.  L.] 

CALAMA  (t£  KaAa.ua,  Arrian,  Ind.  26),  a small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  was  visited  by 
Nearcbus  and  his  fleet.  The  modern  name  appears 
to  be  ChurmtU.  In  an  old  Portuguese  map  the 
place  is  called  Rio  de  la  Kalameta , which  seems,  as 
Vincent  has  suggested,  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  ancient  form  Kalatna  and  the  more  modern 
Churmul.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  vol.  L 
p.  239.)  [V.] 

CAL  A MAE  (KoAd/uu),  a village  of  Me&senia 
near  Limnae,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  represented  by  the  modern 
village  of  Kalami,  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  NW.  of  Kalamata:  the  latter  is  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Pharac,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Kalami.  (Paus.  iv.  31.  § 3;  Pol.  v.  92;  Leake, 
Morea , vol.  i.  p.  362,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  183;  Bo- 
llaye,  Recherches,  p.  105;  Ross,  Reisen  im  Pelo- 
ponnes,  p.  2 ) 

C ALAMI'NAE.  Pliny  ( iL  95,  and  Harduiti’s 
Note)  mentions  among  floating  islands  some  called 
Calaminae  in  Lydia.  See  Gruekurds  Note  (Trawl, 
of  Strabo,  voL  ii.  p.  624).  [G.  L.1 

CALAMUS  (KdAafLos),  a town  of  Phoenicia, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  as  fallowing  Trieris. 
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1 Polybius  (v.  68)  speaks  of  it  being  bond  down  by 
Antiochus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CALAMYDE,  a city  of  Crete,  of  which  the  Coast- 
describer  (Geogr.  Grate.  Min.  vol.  ii.  p.  496),  who 
alone  has  recorded  the  name  of  the  place,  says  that 
it  was  to  the  W.  of  Liams  and  30  stadia  from  Criu- 
Metopon.  Mr.  Pashlcy  (Trar.  vol.  ii.  p.  124)  has 
fixed  the  site  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  between  the 
Tallies  Kontokyneghi  and  Kdntanos:  on  the  W.  and 
SW.  sides  of  the  city  the  walls  may  lie  trad'd  f<ir 
300  or  400  paces;  on  the  E.  they  extend  about  100 
paces;  while  on  the  S.  the  ridge  narrows,  and  the 
wall,  adapting  itself  to  the  natural  features  of  the 
hill,  lias  not  a length  of  more  than  20  pares.  This 
wall  is  composed  of  polygonal  stones,  which  have  not 
been  touched  by  the  chisel.  [E.  B.  J.  | 

CALARNA.  [Aknak] 

CALASAKXA  (KoAdtropsa),  a town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Lucania,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (vL  p. 
254),  who  affords  no  clue  to  its  position.  It  has 
been  placed  by  Italian  topographers  in  Brnttium 
(Roinanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  215);  but  Strabo,  who  mentions 
it  together  with  Grumkzctum  and  Vertinae  (tbs 
latter  of  which  is  equally  unknown),  assigns  them 
all  three  to  Lucania.  [E.  H.  B.j 

CALATHA'NA,  a town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict Thessalioti  -,  of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxiL  13.) 
CALA'rUIUS  MONS.  [Mksskma.] 
CALA'TIA  (KaAjrrfa:  Eth.  Calatinas),  was  the 
name  of  two  cities  on  the  confines  of  Samnium  and 
Campania,  which,  from  their  proximity,  have  often 
been  confounded  with  one  another.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  tell  to  which  of  the  two  soms 
passages  of  ancient  writers  refer.  1.  A city  cf 
Samnium,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vulturous,  the  site 
of  which  is  retained  by  the  modem  Caiazzo,  a small 
town  on  a hill,  about  a mile  N.  of  that  river,  and 
10  miles  NE.  of  Capua.  This  is  certainly  the  town 
meant  by  Livy,  when  be  speaks  of  Hannibal  as  de- 
scending from  Samnium  into  Campania  “ per  Alli- 
fanum  Calatinumque  et  Calctium  agrum"  (xxii.  13), 
and  again  in  another  passage  (xxiii.  14)  he  describes 
Marcellos  as  marching  from  Casilinum  to  Calatia, 
and  thence  creasing  the  Vulturous,  and  proceeding 
by  Saticula  and  Sueesula  to  Nola.  Here  also  the 
Samnite  C alalia,  north  of  the  Vulturous,  must  be 
the  one  intended.  At  an  earlier  period  we  find  it 
repeatedly  noticed  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Samnites,  and  always  in  connection  with 
places  in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Vulturous. 
Thus,  in  B.  c.  305,  Galatia  and  Sora  were  taken 
by  the  latter  (Liv,  ix.  43) ; seven  years  before  we 
ore  told  that  Atina  and  Calatia  were  taken  by 
the  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  (id.  ix  28) : and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Calatia,  where 
the  Roman  legions  were  encamped  previous  to  the 
disaster  of  the  C&udine  Forks  (Id.  ix.  2),  was  also 
the  Samnite  and  not  the  Campanian  city.  [Car- 
dium.]  But  after  the  Second  Punic  War  we  find 
no  notice  in  history,  which  appears  to  refer  to  it.  and 
it  probably  declined,  like  most  of  the  Samnite  town*, 
after  the  time  of  Sulla.  Inscriptions,  however,  still 
preserved  at  Caiazzo,  attest  its  existence  as  a con- 
siderable municipal  town  under  the  Roman  Empire : 
and  a portion  of  the  ancient  walls,  of  a very  ma*aiv« 
style  of  construction,  is  still  visible.  (Rocnaodii, 
voL  iL  p.  430 — 434  ; Maffei,  Mus.  Vtnm.  p.  354  ^ 
Orell.  Inter.  140.)  In  one  of  those  inscripboos 
we  find  the  name  written  “ Mun.  Caiat : * and  the 
some  form  occurs  oa  coins  which  have  the  legend 
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2.  A city  of  Campania,  sitnated  on  the  Appian 
War,  between  Capua  and  Bencventum.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  249,  vi.  p.  203.)  Strabo’s  precise  testimony  on 
this  point  ts  confirmed  by  the  Tab.  Pent,  which 
places  it  six  miles  from  Capua,  as  well  as  by  Appian 
(5.  C.  iii.  40),  who  speaks  of  Calatia  and  Casilinnm 
as  two  towns  on  the  opposite  sides  of  Capua. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
Campanian  town  of  the  name,  quite  distinct  from 
that  N.  of  the  Vulturous,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  existence  of  ruins  at  a place  still  called  le 
Galazze , about  half  way  between  Caserta  and  Mad- 
dal -mi.  ( Holst en.  Sot.  ad  Cluver.  p.268;  Pelle- 
grini. Discorsi  della  Campania,  rol.  i.  p.  372;  Ro- 
manelli,  rol.  iii.  p.  588.) 

The  following  historical  notices  evidently  relate  to 
this  city.  In  B.C.  216,  the  Atcllani  and  Calatini 
are  mentioned  as  revolting  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  61):  but  in  b.  c.  211, 
both  cities  were  again  reduced  to  submission,  and 
severely  punished  by  the  Romans  for  their  defection. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  inhabitants  of  Atella  were 
compelled  to  remove  to  Calatia.  (Liv.  xxvi  16,  34, 
xxviL  3.)  The  latter  appears,  again,  to  have  taken 
an  active  pari  in  the  Social  War,  and  was  punished 
for  this  by  Sulla,  who  incorporated  it  with  the  ter- 
ritory of  Capua,  as  a dependency  of  that  city.  But 
it  was  restored  to  independence  by  Cae-sar,  and  a colony 
of  veterans  established  there,  who  after  his  death  were 
among  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Octavian. 
(Li b.  Colon,  p.  232;  Appian.  B.  C iii.  40;  Cic.  ad 
AtL  xvi.  8;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  61;  Zumpt,  de  Colon. 
pp.  252,  296.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a town  still 
flourishing  in  his  time,  and  its  continued  municipal 
existence  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by 
Pliny  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Grater.  Inter,  p.  59.  6);  but 
it  must  have  subsequently  fallen  into  decay,  as  not- 
withstanding its  position  on  the  Via  Appia,  the  name 
is  omitted  by  two  out  of  the  three  Itineraries.  It 
was  probably,  therefore,  at  this  time  a mere  village : 
the  period  of  its  final  extinction  is  unknown;  but  a 
church  of  S.  i/aria  ad  Calatiam  is  mentioned  in 
eoe lesiastiemi  records  as  late  as  the  12th  century. 
(Pellegrini,  /.  c.  p.  374.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALATUM.  [Galatuw.] 

CALAURELA  (KoAoopeia:  Eth.  KaKaupelrtfs), 
a small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf  opposite  Pogon, 
the  harbour  of  Troesen.  It  possessed  an  ancient 
temple  of  Poseidon,  which  was  considered  an  invio- 
lable a>ylum;  and  this  god  is  said  to  have  received 
the  island  from  Apollo  in  exchange  for  Delos.  The 
temple  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  an  ancient  Ara- 
phictyany,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
seven  cities  of  Hennione,  Epidaurua,  Acgina,  Athens, 
P rvLif , Nan  pi  ia,  and  Orchomenus  of  Boeotia:  the 
place  of  Xauplia  was  subsequently  represented  by 
Argos,  and  that  «if  Prasiae  by  Sparta.  (Strab.  viii. 
jx  374;  Pans.  ii.  33.  § 2.) 

It  was  in  this  temple  that  Demosthenes  took  re- 
fuge when  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater, 
mod  it  was  here  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
petaoa.  The  inhabitants  of  Calaurcia  erected  a 
statue  to  the  great  orator  within  the  peribolus  of  the 
temple,  and  paid  divine  honours  to  him.  (Strab. 
Pau>.  U.  cc.;  PluL  Bern.  29,  scq.;  Lucian,  Eneom. 
Item.  28,  so].) 

Strabo  says  (viii  pp.  369,  373),  that  Calaurcia 
wa*  30  stadia  in  circuit,  and  was  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a strait  of  four  stadia.  Pausanias 
(I  c.)  mentions  a second  island  in  the  immediate 
riciairj  named  SrHAKtUA,  afterwards  Hikka,  con- 
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taining  a temple  of  Athena  Apaturia,  and  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a strait  so  narrow  and  shallow 
that  there  was  a passage  over  it  on  foot.  At  present 
there  is  only  one  island ; but  as  this  island  consists 
of  two  hilly  peninsulas  united  by  a narrow  sandbank, 
we  may  conclude  with  Leake  that  this  bank  is  of 
recent  formation,  and  that  the  present  island  com- 
prehends what  was  formerly  the  two  islands  of  Ca- 
laureia  and  Hienu  It  is  now  called  Boro,  or  the 
ford,  because  the  narrow  strait  is  fordable,  as  it  was 
In  ancient  times. 

The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon  were  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Chandler  in  1765,  near  the  centfe  of 
the  island.  He  found  here  a small  Doric  temple, 
reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  heap  of  rains;  and  even 
most  of  them  have  since  been  carried  off  for  building 
purposes.  (Chandler,  Travels , vol.  ii.  p.  261 ; Leake, 
Morta , vol.  ii.  p.  450,  seq.;  Ross,  Wandcrungen  in 
Grieckenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  seq.) 

CALBIS.  [Isuus.] 

CALC  All  I A,  a place  in  southern  Gallia,  on  the 
road  from  Marseille  to  Fossae  Marianac  or  Foz-let- 
Martigues , 14  M.  P.  from  Massilia,  and  34  from 
Fossae  Marianac.  This  road  must  have  ran  from 
Marseille  round  the  Etang  de  Berre,  and  the  dis- 
tances lead  ns  to  place  Calcaria  at  the  ford  of  the 
Cadiere,  14  M.  P.  from  Marseille.  [G.  L.] 

CALCA'KIA,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  the  second 
Itinerary,  9 miles  from  Eburacum  (York).  The 
termination  -caster,  the  presence  of  Roman  remains, 
and  the  geological  condition  of  the  country,  all  point 
to  the  present  town  of  Tadcaster,  as  the  modern 
equivalent.  So  does  the  distance.  Sevton  Kyrne, 
a little  higher  up  the  river,  has  by  some  writers  been 
preferred : the  general  opinion,  however,  favours 
Tadcaster.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CALC  U A.  [Nalcua-3 

CALE  or  CALEM  (Porto  or  Oporto),  a city  cm 
the  S.  border  of  Gallaeeia,  in  Spain,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Durins  (Douro)  near  its  mouth;  and  on  the 
high  road  from  Olisipo  to  Bracara  Augusta,  35  M.  P. 
south  of  the  latter  place.  (Sallust,  ap.  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Am.  vii.  728,  reading  Gallaeeia  for  Gallia; 
I tin.  Ant.  p,  421 ; Florex,  Esp.  S.  xxi.  5,  xiv.  70.) 
It  may  possibly  be  the  Caladuwum  (K aAd&ovrov) 
of  Ptolemy,  the  termination  denoting  its  situation  on 
a hill  (ii.  6.  § 39).  Though  thus  barely  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  its  position  must  early  have 
made  it  a considerable  port;  so  that  it  came  to  be 
called  Portus  Cole,  whence  the  name  of  Portugal 
has  been  derived.  The  modem  city  0- Porto  (i.  e. 
the  Port)  stands  a little  E.  of  the  site  of  Cale,  which 
is  believed  to  be  occupied  by  the  market  town  of 
Gaga.  [P.  S.] 

CALE- ACTE  (Ka^J>  *AsrHi:  Eth.  KoAojctitui, 
KaXocucrlr^f,  KaAaaraZor,  KaAcxLcnor,  Steph.  B.: 
A kte),  a city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete,  whose  domain 
was  probably  bounded  on  the  N.  ly  the  Phalasarnian, 
and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Polyrrhenian  territory. 
A district  called  Akti,  in  the  region  of  Mesoghia , hus 
been  identified  with  it.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p. 
57.)  This  place  has  been  by  some  commentators 
on  the  New  Testament  confounded  with  the  Fair 
Havens  (KoAol  Aiyirts),  to  which  St.  Paul  came  in 
his  voyage  to  Italy  (Acts,  xxvii.  8),  and  which  is 
situated  on  the  S.  of  the  island.  (Uoeck,  Kreta,  voL 
i.  p.  440.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CALEDO'NIA  (Eth.  Caledonins),  the  northern 
part  of  Britannia.  The  name  is  variously  derived. 
In  the  present  Welsh,  celydd  = a sheltered  place , <s 
retreat , a woody  shelter  (see  Owen's  Diet.),  the 
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plural  form  of  which  is  celeddon.  In  the  same 
language  called  — thistle  stalks.  Name  for  name, 
the  former  of  these  words  gives  us  the  preferable 
etymology  for  Caledonia.  Growth  for  growth,  that 
of  the  thistle  predominates  over  that  of  timber.  As 
far  a*  the  opinion  of  the  native  critics  goes,  the  former 
etymology  is  the  more  current. 

Whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  the  root  Ceded 
(or  Caledon)  is  British.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
been  native  as  well,  u e.  if  we  suppose  (a  doubtful 
point)  that  the  Caledonii  were  notably  different  from 
the  Britanni.  Pliny  (iv.  16.  s.  30)  is  the  first 
author  in  whose  text  it  appears;  but,  as  it  appears 
in  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  also,  and  as  Ptolemy's  sources 
were  in  certain  cases  earlier  than  those  of  Pliny,  <»r 
even  Caesar,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  it  to 
have  been  a name  one  whit  newer  than  that  of  any 
other  ancient  nation.  The  Dicalidones  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinui  (xxvii.  8)  are  most  probably  the  same 
population  under  a designation  augmented  by  a de- 
rivational or  inflexional  prefix. 

The  import  of  the  term  is  not  less  doubtfnl  than 
its  etymology.  With  the  later  writers  it  is  wide; 
and  Caledonia  is  the  term  expressive  of  one  of  the 
great  primary  divisions  of  the  populations  of  the 
Britannic  islanders ; coinciding,  nearly,  with  the 
present  kingdom  of  Scotland,  an  opposed  to  England 
and  Ireland.  But,  assuredly,  this  was  not  its  ori- 
ginal power.  Aristotle  knows  no  distinction  between 
southern  and  northern  Britain.  He  merely  knows 
the  one  between  Albion  (Great  Britain)  and  I erne 
(Ireland).  Mela  differs  from  Aristotle  only  in 
writing  Britannia  instead  of  Albion.  The  Oread cs 
and  the  Hemodae  ( Hebrides ) he  knows;  but  be 
knows  no  Caledonia. 

Pliny,  as  aforesaid,  is  the  first  author  who  men- 
tions Ca.edonia;  Tacitus  (Agr.  11)  the  one  who 
deals  with  it  most  fully.  The  authorities,  however, 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  one  wrote  as  the  biogra- 
pher of  Agricola;  the  other  evidently  bases  his  state- 
ments on  the  information  supplied  by  that  com- 
mander,— “ trigin ta  prope  jam  annis  notitiam  ejus 
Romanis  armis  non  ultra  vicinitatem  oilvae  Cale- 
donian propagandas."  (Plin.  L c.) 

Soliuus  gives  us  the  following  mysterious  passage. 
He  speaks  of  the  Caledon inu  angulus , and  con 
tin ues — “in  quo  recessu  Ulyxem  Caledoniae  ap- 
pulsum  manifestat  am  Graocis  littcris  scrip  ta 
votum  ” (c.  22).  To  refer  this  to  a mistaken  or 
inaccurate  application  of  the  well-known  passage  of 
Tacitus,  wherein  he  speaks  of  Ulysses  having  been 
carried  as  far  as  Germany,  of  his  haring  founded 
Asciburgium,  of  his  having  an  altar  raised  to  his 
honour,  and  of  the  name  of  Laertes  being  inscribed 
thereon  (Germ.  3),  would  be  to  cat  the  Gordian 
knot  rather  than  to  unloose  it : besides  which,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Caledonian  Ulysses  by  means  of  the 
German  would  only  1*  the  illustration  of  obscurwn 
per  obscurius.  Again,  the  traditions  that  connect 
the  name  of  Ulysses  with  Lisbon  ( Ulyssae  pons) 
moat  be  borne  in  mind.  Upon  the  whole,  the  state- 
ment of  Solinus  is  inexplicable;  though,  possibly, 
when  the  history  of  Fiction  has  received  more 
criticism  than  it  lias  at  present,  some  small  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  it.  It  may  then  appear  that 
Ulysaea  — and  many  other  so-called  Hellenic  heroes 
like  him  — are  only  Greek  in  the  way  that  Orlando 
or  Rinaldo  are  Italian,  i.  e.  referable  to  the  country 
whose  poems  have  most  immortalised  them.  A 
Phoenician,  Gallic,  Iberic,  or  even  a Gentian  Ulysses, 
whose  exploits  formed  the  basis  of  a Greek  poem,  is, 
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in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  no  more  im- 
probable than  the  fact  of  a Welsh  Arthur  celebrated 
in  the  poems  of  France  and  Italy. 

In  continuing  our  notice  of  the  earlier  classical 
texts,  Ptolemy  will  be  taken  before  Tacitus.  H* 
presents  more  than  one  difficulty.  When  Ammianos 
Marceltinos  (xxvii.  8)  speaks  of  the  Picta  being 
divided  into  two  gentes,  the  D\-calidones  and  Vec- 
turiones,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  means  by 
the  former  term  any  population  different  from  that 
of  the  simple  Caledonians.  His  whole  text  con- 
firms this  view.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  separate 
the  Z>*-calidone8  from  the  Oeeanm  DeucaUdonm 
(’ftKcaebr  naAoupevot  Aoimtf&MSdrtof)  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  3) ; however  difficult  it  may  be  to  determine 
whether  the  ocean  gave  the  name  to  the  population  or 
the  population  to  the  ocean.  Now,  the  Deueaiedouian 
ocean  is  on  the  south-western  side  of  Scotland ; at 
least,  it  is  more  west  than  east.  The  Cbensooesus 
of  the  Novan  tae,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Clota  (tbs 
mull  of  Galloway  and  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde)  are 
among  the  first  localities  noticed  in  the  Description 
of  the  Northern  Side  of  the  Britasmic  Island 
Albion,  above  which  Ues  the  Ocean  called  Den- 
calidonian. 

Now  the  Caledonii  of  Ptolemy  are  to  a certain 
extent  the  same  as  the  coastmen  of  the  Deucali- 
donian  Ocean,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  they  are 
different.  Their  area  begins  at  the  Ijthumumsan 
Bag  and  reaches  to  the  Varar  A estuary,  and.  to  the 
north  of  these,  lies  the  Caledonian  Forest  (KoAt*- 
hovios  Spool i,  PtoL  Lc.).  Dealing  with  Loch  Fyne 
and  the  Murray  Firth  as  the  equivalents  to  the 
Lelamnonian  Bay  and  the  Varar  A estuary,  the 
Caledonii  stretch  across  Scotland  from  Inverary  to 
Inverness.  Still,  in  the  eyes  of  Ptolemy,  these  are 
only  one  out  of  the  many  of  the  North  British 
populations.  The  Can  tae,  the  Vacomagi,  and  (there 
are  conterminous  with  them,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, bear  names  of  equal  value.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  Ptolemy  as  Caledonia  and  the  divi- 
sions and  sub-divisions  of  Caledonia  — there  is 
nothing  generic , so  to  say,  in  his  phraseology. 

The  Caledonia  of  Tacitus  is  brought  as  tar  sooth 
as  the  Grampians  at  least,  possibly  as  tar  south  as 
the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  Cale- 
donia, too,  of  Tacitus  is  more  or  less  generic,  at  least 
the  Uoresti  seem  to  hare  been  considered  U>  be  a 
people  of  Caledonia  just  as  Kent  is  a port  of 
England. 

Putting  the  above  statements  together,  looking  at 
the  same  time  to  certain  other  circumstances,  such 
os  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  ami  the 
nature  of  the  Ptolemaic  authorities,  we  may  pro- 
bably come  to  the  belief  that,  until  the  invasion  of 
Agricola,  Caledonia  was  a word  of  a comparatively 
restricted  signification  — that  it  denoted  a woody 
district  — that  it  extended  from  Loch  Fyne  to 
the  Murray  Firth  — that  the  people  who  inhabited 
it  were  called  Caledonians  by  the  Britons,  and 
Di-caledonians  (Black  Caledonians?)  by  the  Hiber- 
nians — that  Ptolemy  took  his  name  fur  the  ocean 
from  an  Irish,  for  the  people  and  the  forest  from  a 
British,  source — that  the  western  extension  of  these 
proper  Ptolemaic  Caledonians  came  sufficiently  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  rampart  of  Agricola  to 
become  known  to  that  commander  — and  that  it  was 
extended  by  him  to  all  the  populations  (east  as  well 
as  west)  north  of  that  rampart,  so  becoming  more 
and  more  general. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  history  of  the  word.  As  to 
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the  original  tract  itself,  the  question  lies  open  to  a | 
refinement  on  one  or  two  of  the  details.  The  Silva 
Caledonia  of  Ptolemy  lies  north  of  the  Caledonii , 
i.  e.  north  of  Loch  Ness,  &c.  Bat  this  is  a country  i 
in  the  heart  of  the  gneiss,  where  forests  can  scarcely 
have  existed,  except  so  far  as  there  is  a tract  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Inverness.  The  true  forest  can  scarcely  have  lain 
north  of  a line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde 
to  Stonehaven  — this  being  the  southern  limit  of 
the  barren  and  treeless  gneiss.  Again  — though 
this  is  a mere  point  of  detail  — Loch  Linhe  may  be 
a better  equivalent  to  the  Sinus  Lelamnonius  than 
Loch  Frne. 

Caledonia,  then,  was  in  its  general  sense  a 
political  term,  denoting  the  part  of  Albion  north  of 
Agricola’s  boundary.  Beyond  this,  the  Homan 
remains  are  next  to  none.  (See  Wilson’s  Prehistoric 
Armais  of  Scotland .) 

Hoar  far  does  the  following  passage  in  Tacitus 
(Agric.  11)  suggest  an  ethnological  signification  as 
well  ? — ‘*  Rutilac  Caledoniam  habitantium  comae, 
magni  art  us  Germanicam  originem  adseverant.”  In 
the  first  place,  the  German  origin  is  an  inference — 
the  fact « being  the  large  limbs  and  the  sandy  hair. 
The  interpretation  of  this  pa-wage  is  to  be  collected 
from  its  context  in  the  Agricola , and  from  the  eth- 
nological principles  that  guided  Tacitus,  as  col- 
lected from  the  Germania.  The  chief  dListinctive 
character  of  the  German  was  his  want  of  towns,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  settled  habitations.  The 
one  separated  him  from  the  Gaul,  the  other  from 
the  Sarmatian.  Where  each  occurred  there  was, 
gnoad  hoc,  a German  characteristic.  Now  there 
were  fewer  towns  in  North  than  in  South  Britain. 
This  directed  the  attention  of  the  historian  towards 
Germany.  Then,  there  were  the  limbs  and  hair. 
What  was  this  worth?  The  Britons  were  not 
small  men;  so  that  if  there  were  a notable  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  the  Caledonians,  the  Utter  must 
have  been  gigantic.  Their  military  prowess,  pro- 
bably, magnified  their  stature.  Nor  yet  were  the 
firitons  dark.  The  Silurians,  who  were  so,  are 
treated  as  exceptional.  Hence  their  stature  and 
complexion  are  mere  questions  of  more  or  less. 
The  combination  of  these  facts  should  guard  us 
against  Loo  hastily  denying  the  Keltic  origin  of  even 
the  most  Caledonian  of  the  Caledonians. 

Whether  they  were  Britons  or  Gaels,  is  noticed 
under  Picn,  Seem.  Probably  they  were  Britons. 

The  previous  view  favours  the  derivation  from  Cale- 
don = forest,  as  opposed  to  Called  ■=  Thistle  stalk. 

The  further  the  Hot  nans  went  north  the  ruder 
they  found  the  manners.  Xiphilinus,  speaking 
after  Dion  Cassius,  thus  describes  the  chief  tribes:— 

**  Among  the  Britons,'  (observe,  this  name  is  con- 
tinued beyond  the  wall),  u the  two  greatest  tribes 
are  the  Caledonii  and  Mratae;  for  even  the  names 
of  the  others  may  be  said  to  be  merged  in  these. 
The  MntUe  dwell  doee  to  the  wall  — the  Cale- 
donians beyond  them  — having  neither  walls,  nor 
cities,  nor  tilth,  but  living  by  pasturage,  by  the 
chase,  and  on  certain  berries;  for  of  their  fish  they 
sever  taste.  They  live  in  tents,  naked  and  bare- 
footed. having  wives  in  common.  Their  state  is  demo- 
crat k»l.  They  fight  from  chariots:  their  anna  consist 
of  a shield  and  a short  spear  with  a brazen  knob  at 
the  extremity;  they  use  daggers  also."  (lxxvi.  12.) 

For  the  chief  populations  of  Caledonia,  in  the 
eider  sense  of  the  term,  and  for  the  history  of  the 
country,  see  Britannia-  [R.  G.  L.] 
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C ALE 'LA  (KoAfiAij),  a place  in  Apulia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Polybius  (iii.  101),  who  tells  us 
that  Minuciua  encamped  there,  when  Hannibal 
had  established  himself  at  Geranium.  He  calls 
it  Hoc  pa.  by  which  he  probably  means  a u caatellnm,” 
or  small  fortified  town,  and  tells  us  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  Larinum ; but  its  exact  position  cannot 
be  ascertained.  It  appears  from  his  narrative  to 
have  been  somewhat  more  than  16  stadia  from 
Geranium.  [E.  H.  B.j 

CALENTES  AQUAE.  [Aquae  Caudae.] 
CALENTUM  (prob.  CazaUa  near  Alaniz),  a 
town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  famous  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  a sort  of  tiles  light  enough  to  swim  on  water 
(Plin.  xxxv.  14.  s.  49;  Vitruv.  ii.  3;  comp.  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  615;  Schneider,  ad  Eclog.  Phys.  p.  88; 
Caro,  Antig.  iii.  70).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  city 
of  the  Callenses  Emanici,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  ] . 
a.  3).  [P.  S.] 

CALES  (KcIAtjj  : Etk.  KoAvjrdi,  Calcnus:  Calm), 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Campania,  si- 
tuated in  the  northern  part  of  that  province,  on  tho 
road  from  Teanurn  to  Casilinum.  (Strab.  v.  p.237.) 
When  it  first  appears  in  history  it  is  called  an  Au- 
sonian  city  (Liv.  viii.  16):  and  was  not  included  in 
Campania  in  the  earlier  and  more  restricted  sense  of 
that  term.  [Campania.J  Its  antiquity  is  attested 
by  Virgil,  who  associates  the  people  of  Cales  with 
their  neighbours  the  Aurunci  and  the  Sidicini.  (Act*, 
vii.  728.)  Silius  Italicus  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Calais  the  son  of  Boreas,  (viii.  614.)  In  B.C.  332, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cales  are  first  mentioned  as  taking 
np  arms  against  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with 
their  neighbours  the  Sidicini,  but  with  little  success; 
they  were  easily  defeated,  and  their  city  taken  and 
occupied  with  a Roman  garrison.  The  conquest 
was,  however,  deemed  worthy  of  a triumph,  and 
the  next  year  was  further  secured  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a colony  of  2,600  citizens  with  Latin  rights. 
(Liv.  viii.  16;  VelL  Pat.  i.  14;  Fast.  Triumph.) 
From  this  time  Calcs  became  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Roman  power  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  though 
its  territory  was  repeatedly  ravaged  both  by  the 
Samnites,  and  at  a later  period  by  Hannibal,  no  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  made  upon  the  city  itself. 
(Liv.  x.  20,  xxii.  13, 16,  xxiiL  31,  fitc.)  It,  how- 
ever, suffered  so  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  war 
that  in  b.  c.  209  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  colonies 
which  declared  their  inability  to  furnish  any  further 
supplies  of  men  or  money  (Liv.  xxvii.  9),  and  was 
in  consequence  punished  at  a later  period  by  the 
imposition  of  heavier  contributions.  (Id.  xxix.  15.) 
In  the  days  of  Cicero  it  was  evidently  a flourishing 
and  populous  town,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
enjoyed  the  special  favour  and  protection  of  the 
great  orator.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  31,  ad  Fan *. 
ix.  13,  ad  Att.  vii.  14,  Ac.)  He  terms  it  a Muni- 
cipiura,  and  it  retained  the  same  rank  under  the 
Roman  Empire  (Tac.  Aim*.  vi.  15;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9): 
its  cootinned  prosperity  is  attested  by  Strabo,  who 
calls  it  a considerable  city,  though  inferior  to 
Teanom  (v.  jx237 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 68),  as  well  as  by 
inscriptions  and  existing  remains : but  no  further 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  history.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  M.  Vmicios,  the  son-in-law  of  Germanieus, 
and  patron  of  Velleins  Paterculus.  (Tac.  L c.) 
Cales  was  situated  on  a branch  of  the  Via  Latina, 
which  led  from  Teanurn  direct  to  Casilinum,  and 
there  joined  the  Appian  Way:  it  was  rather  more 
than  five  miles  distant  from  Teanurn,  and  above  seven 
from  Casilinum.  Its  prosperity  was  owing,  in  great 
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measure,  to  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  which  im- 
mediately adjoined  the  celebrated  “ Falemus  ager,” 
and  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  favoured  district  in 
the  excellence  cf  its  wines,  the  praises  of  which  are 
repeatedly  sung  by  Horace.  (Uor.  Carm.  i.  20.  9, 
31.  9,  ir.  12.  14;  Juv.  L 69;  Strab.  v.  p.  243; 
Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  So  fertile  a district  could  not 
but  be  an  object  of  desire,  and  wc  find  that  besides 
the  original  Roman  colony,  great  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cales  was  repeatedly  portioned  out  to  fresh 
settlers  : first  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  afterwards 
under  Augustus.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  232.)  Cales  was 
also  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  of  a particular  kind  of  earthenware 
vessels,  called  from  their  origin  Catenae.  (Cato,  R.R. 
135;  Varr.  ap.  Xonium , xv.  p.545.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Calcs  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  ravages  of  successive  in- 
vaders, and  in  the  9th  century  l»ad  almost  ceased  to 
exist;  but  was  revived  by  the  Normans. 

The  modern  city  of  Calvi  retains  its  episcopal 
rank,  but  is  a very  poor  and  decayed  place.  It, 
however,  preserves  many  vestiges  of  its  former  pros- 
perity, the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  a theatre, 
and  various  other  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  of 
reticulated  masonry,  and  consequently  belonging  to 
the  best  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as 
marble  capitals  and  other  fragments  of  sculpture. 
The  course  of  the  Via  Latina,  with  its  ancient  pave- 
ment, may  still  be  traced  through  the  town.  A spring 
of  acidulous  water,  noticed  by  Pliny,  as  existing  “ in 
agro  Caleno”  (ii.  106)  is  still  found  near  FrancoHsi, 
a village  about  four  miles  W.  of  Calvi.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  437  ; Hoarc's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i. 
pp.  246—248;  Craven's  Abruzzi,  vol.  i.  p.  27 — 30; 
Zona,  Memorie  deW  AtUichissima  tilth  di  Calvi, 
4to.,  Napoli,  1820.) 

Tbe  coins  of  Cales  are  numerous,  both  in  silver 
and  copper;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  their  all 
having  Latin  legends,  it  is  evident  they  a!1  belong  to 
the  Roman  colony.  [E.  11.  B.j 
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CALES  (KdAiff,  KdAAijt),  a river  of  Bithynia, 
120  stadia  east  of  Elaeos.  (Arrian,  p.  14;  and  Marc, 
p.  70.)  This  seems  to  be  tbe  river  which  Thucydides 
(iv.  75)  calls  Calex  (KdAijf).  at  the  month  of  which 
Lamachus  lost  his  ships,  which  were  anchored  there, 
owing  to  a sudden  rise  of  the  river.  Thucydides 
places  the  Cak-x  in  the  Heracleotis,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  position  of  the  Cales.  Lamachus 
and  his  troops  were  compelled  to  walk  along  the 
coast  to  Chalcedon.  Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  a river 
Alces  in  Bithynia,  which  it  has  been  conjectured, 
may  be  a corruption  of  Calex.  There  was  on  the 
river  Cales  also  an  emporium  or  trading  place  called 
Cales.  [G.  L.] 

CALETI.  or  CALETES  (KaAfroi,  Strab.;  Ka- 
A<<rai,  Ptol.)  are  reckoned  by  Caesar  (A  G.  ii.  4) 
among  the  Belgic  nations,  and  consequently  are 
north  of  the  Seine  ( B . G.  i.  1).  In  n.  c.  57  it  was 
estimated  that  they  could  muster  10,000  fighters. 
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They  are  enumerated  under  tbe  name  of  CaJetes  in 
our  present  texts,  among  tbe  Armoric  or  maritime 
states  of  Gallia  which  joined  in  the  attempt  to 
relieve  Vercingetorix  when  he  was  besieged  by  Caesar 
in  Alesia  in  b.  c.  52.  Tho  reading  u Cables  * 
may  safely  be  rejected,  nor  are  there  any  good 
reasons  for  distinguishing  the  Belgic  Caleti  from 
the  Armoric  Caletcs.  The  Caleti  also  joined  the 
Bcllovaci  and  other  tribes  (b.  c.  51)  in  a fresh 
attempt  to  resist  Caesar.  (B.  G.  viii.  7.)  Strabo 
(pp.  189,  194)  places  the  Caleti  on  the  north  side 
of  tbe  Stitie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  be  ob- 
serves that  one  of  the  usual  lines  of  passage  to 
Britain  was  from  this  country.  Ptolemy’s  position 
for  the  Caleti  is  the  same,  and  he  informs  us  that 
Julinbona  ( Lilkbonne ) was  their  chief  town.  The 
position  thus  agrees  with  tbe  Pays  de  Cam r,  tbe 
name  Caux  being  a corruption  of  Caleti,  conformable 
to  a general  principle  in  the  French  language.  They 
were  in  the  modem  diocese  of  Rouen , the  other  part 
of  which  was  occupied  by  their  neighbours  the  Velo- 
casscs  or  Yeliocasses,  who  are  also  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  4).  In  the  geography  of  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  the  Caleti  are  included  iu  the  division  of 
Gallia  Lugdnncnsis.  Harduin  remarks  that  in  this 
passage  of  Pliny  all  the  MSS.  hare  u Galietos.’’ 
The  Caleti  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  tboes 
peoples  who  cultivated  flax  largely.  [G.  L.] 
CALETRA,  an  ancient  city  of  Etruria,  which 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  a very  early  period, 
but  had  left  its  name  to  a tract  of  territory  called 
after  it  the  44  Caletnums  ager.**  (Plin.  iii.  5.  a 8.) 
The  situation  of  this  may  be  inferred  from  Livy, 
who  tells  us  that  the  Roman  colony  of  Samuil  a 
(in  the  valley  of  the  Albegnd)  was  established  **  to 
agro  Caletrano,”  but  he  does  not  allude  to  the  dry 
itself  (xxxix.  55).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALIXGAE,  a considerable  people  of  India  intern 
Gangem,  close  to  the  sea  (».«.  on  the  E.  coast)  with 
a capital  Parthalib  (Plin.  vi  17,  18.  a 21,  22). 
The  promontory  Cali  noon,  which  we  may  assume 
to  here  belonged  to  them,  was  625  M.  P.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  upon  it  was  the  town  of 
Dakdagula.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23.)  This  pnmontTy 
and  city  are  usually  identified  with  those  of  CaRna- 
patnam,  about  half  way  between  the  rivers  Maha- 
nuddy  and  Godarery;  and  the  territory  of  the  Ca- 
lingae  seems  to  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  the 
district  of  Circars,  lying  along  the  coast  of  Orwa 
between  the  two  rivers  just  named. 

Their  wide  diffusion,  and  their  dose  connection 
with  the  Gangaridae,  are  shown  by  the  facts  that 
Pliny  calls  them  C a unoak  Gako  abides  (IS.  a. 
22),  and  mentions  the  Modooalixoae  on  a great 
island  in  the  Ganges,  and  the  Maccocalgigae  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  (17,  19.  a.  21,  22). 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  them ; but  their  potion 
seems  to  correspond  to  his  district  of  Marsolia,  in 
which  he  places  the  inland  city  of  Calliga  (KaA- 
Afya),  which  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  mo- 
dem Cool  loo , above  Kuttack,  on  the  Mahanudiv, 
and  to  the  Parthalis  of  Pliny.  (PtoL  vii.  1.  § 93*) 
There  are  other  traces  of  the  name,  along  the  E. 
coast,  even  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
where  l*tolemy  calls  the  promontory  opposite  to 
Ceylon  KaWiymiv  (rii.  1.  § 11:  Conr).  [P.  S.] 
CALINIPAXA  (prob.  Kanouye),  a city  of  lodia 
intrm  Gangem,  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
expedition  of  Scieucus  Nicator.  It  stood  on  tbe 
Ganges  considerably  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Jomanes  {Jumna),  625  M.  P.  above,  according  to 
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tlx*  itineraries  of  the  expedition,  in  which  however  | 
the  numbers  were  evidently  confused.  (Plin.  vi  17. 
ft.  21.)  [P.  S.] 

CALLAICI.  [Gaixaeci.] 

(’ALLAS  (K<£AAaf),  a smaller  riTer  on  the  north 
coast  of  Euboea,  flowing  into  the  sea  near  Ore  us. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  445.) 

CALLATE'BUS  (KoAAdnjfo*).  Xerxes,  on  hi* 
march  from  Colossae  to  Sardes,  creased  the  Maeander 
and  came  to  Callatebus,  a dty  of  Lydia,  where  men 
make  honey,  that  is  sugar,  out  of  the  tamarisk  and 
wheat  (Herod.  vii.  31).  Stcpbaira*  (*.  c.  KaAAar»j&is) 
merely  copies  Herodotus,  and  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
KaAAaH>4i0j,  probably  hi*  own  invention.  The 
tamarisk  grows  in  great  an un dance  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cogam u*  near  Aineh  Ghictd  (Hamilton,  Researches, 
&r.  voj.  ii.  p.  374),  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander 
and  i«n  the  road  to  Sardes.  It  corresponds  well 
enough  to  the  probable  position  of  Callatebu*,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  identify  it.  [G.  L.] 

CALLATTS  (KdAAam,  KctAarn,  KaAAar/a, 
or  KaAAarria),  a large  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine.  It  was  a colony  of  Miletus  (Mela,  ii 
2),  and  its  original  name  Acervctis.  (Plin.  iv.  18.) 
The  author  of  the  F.tym.  Mag.  describes  it  onaco* 
lony  of  Heracleia,  which  may  mean  nothing  else  bnt 
that,  at  a later  period,  fresh  colonists  were  sent  out 
from  Heracleia.  (Scyl.  PeripL  p.  29;  Strab.  vii.  p. 
319;  Scymn.  Frag.  15;  Diod.  xix.  73,  xx.  25; 
Anonym.  Peripl.  p.  12;  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ; Procop.  de 
Acdif.  iv.  11 ; PtoL  iii.  10.  § 8;  Amin.  Marc,  xxvii. 
4.)  The  town  appears  to  hare  been  flourishing  down 
to  a late  period,  and  is  now  generally  identified  with 
the  town  of  Collat  or  CollatL  [L.S.] 

CALLENSES.  [Calshtum]. 

CALL  KVA,  in  Britain,  dustant  22  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  Itinerary,  from  V'enta  Belgarum,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Thames.  In  the  serenth  Iter  this 
town  is  specified  as  CaUeva  Attrebatvm.  In  the 
twelfth  it  is  simply  CaUeva.  How  far  does  this 
justify  us  in  separating  the  two  towns  ? It  simply 
indicates  the  likelihood  of  there  having  been  another 
Cal  leva  somewhere.  It  bj  no  means  proves  that  the 
Cailera  of  the  twelfth  Iter  was  such  a second  one. 
Hmv,  the  identity  or  difference  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  special  evidence  of  the  case.  Now,  a similar 
inconsistency — as  is  remarked  by  Horsley — occurs 
in  the  notice  of  Isurium.  In  one  Iter  it  is  Jsurium 
Brigantum,  in  another,  simply  Iturium.  Hence, 
the  assumption  of  a Second  Cal  leva,  mentioned  by 
any  rjrtant  author,  is  unnecessary.  Of  the  one  in 
question,  Silchtitcr  is  the  generally  recognised  ino- 
drrn  equivalent.  [R.G.  L.] 

CALLIARUS  (KaWfapor  : Elk.  KaAAiOgevs),  a 
town  in  eastern  L«*ris  mentioned  by  Homer,  was  un- 
in  halo  ted  in  Strabo’s  time,  but  its  mime  was  still 
attached  to  a tract  of  ground  on  account  of  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  latter.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  531 ; Strab.  ix.  p. 
426;  Steph.  B.  I.  r.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
h.  p.  180.) 

CALLPCHOKUS,  a river  of  Bithvnia  mentioned 
bv  Pliny  (vi.  1)  and  also  by  Scylax  ( Peripl . p. 
34).  [G.  I..] 

CAI.LI'CULA  MONS,  a range  of  mountains  in 
the  rn frtiiem  part  of  Campania.  Tlie  name  is  found 
only  in  Livy  (xxii.  15,  16).  from  whom  we  gather 
that  it  was  the  ridgn  which  separates  the  great 
pUin  on  the  N.  of  the  Vulturous,  known  as  the 
fafamoa  Ager,  from  the  upper  valley  of  that  river, 
about  Caialia  and  Allifae,  which  belonged  to  Sarn- 
flituii.  This  ridge  is,  in  fact,  the  same  of  which  the 
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continuation  S.  of  the  Vnlt urrras  was  known  as  the 
Mens  'lifata.  Hannibal  crossed  it  without  opposi- 
tion on  his  march  from  Samiiium  into  Campania 
(n.c.217),  when  he  laid  waste  theFalemian  Plain; 
hut  on  his  return  Fabius  occupied  the  passes  of 
Mt.  Cnllicula,  as  well  as  Casilinum,  which  com- 
manded the  postage  of  tlie  Vultumus,  hoping  thus 
to  cut  off  his  retreat.  Hannibal,  however,  deceived 
him  by  a stratagem,  and  effected  the  passage  of  the 
mountain  without  difficulty  (lb.  16 — 18).  Poly- 
bius, who  relate*  the  same  operations  (iii.  91 — 94), 
designate*  this  mountain  range  by  the  name  of 
'EptGia»bv,  for  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 
TpetiMvbr,  from  Trebia  or  Trebula,  a small  town  in 
this  neighbourhood ; but  the  position  of  Trebula  is 
not  well  ascertained,  and  the  M Trebianus  Ager,” 
mentioned  by  Livy  in  another  passage  (xxiii.  14),  is 
placed  by  him  S.  of  the  Vulturous.  The  name 
given  by  Polybius  is,  however,  in  all  probability, 
corrupt.  [E.  II.  B.l 

CALLI'DROMUS.  [Okta.] 

CALLI'ENA  (KaAAUea,  Arrian.  PeripL  Mar. 
Erythr .,  KaAAtaxd,  Cosmos  Indicop],  ii.  p.  337: 
Kalliannee,  on  the  mainland,  opposite  Bombay),  a 
considerable  seaport  and  capital  of  a principality  on 
the  W.  coast  of  India.  [P.  S.l 

CALLIENSES.  [Calliom.] 

CA'LLIFAE,  a town  of  Satnnium,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (viii.  25)  who  relates  that  the  consuls 
C.  Petelius  and  L.  Papinas  in  n.  c.  323,  took  thre* 
towns  of  the  Samnites,  Callifae,  Rufrium  and  Allifae. 
Cluver  supposes  Callifae  to  be  represented  by  tlie 
modern  Cari/e , in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  be- 
tween  Frigento  and  Trevico:  but  (his  position  sectns 
much  too  distant : and  it  is  more  probable  that  all 
the  three  towns  were  situated  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. A local  antiquarian  has  given  strong 
reasons  for  placing  Callifae  on  the  site  of  Calvin,  a 
village  about  five  miles  E.  of  Alli/e,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Monte  Mate  sc,  where  there  exist  some  remain* 
of  an  ancient  town.  (Trntta,  Antichita  Allifane,  4to., 
Napoli,  1776;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.458;  Abeken, 
Mittel  Italien , p.  98.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLIGA  [Cauhoae]. 

CALLl'GEBIS  (KaWiytpls),  an  inland  city  of 
India  intra  Gangcm,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
between  the  rivers  Benda  and  Pseudostomu*.  (Ptol. 
vii.  1.  § 83.)  Some  identify  it  with  Calliena. 
(Mannert,  vol.  r.  pi.  i.  p.  146.)  [I*.  S.] 

CALLIGICUM  PROM.  [Cort.] 
CALLINI'CUS,  CALL  I NT  CUM.  [Nicepho- 

RIMM.] 

CALLINU'SA  ( KaA  Afvouoa  = KaAh  N»j<ror?)t  a 
promontory  to  the  NW.  of  Cyprus,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  14.  § 4)  places  to  tlie  W.  of  Soli.  D’Anville 
(Mem.  de  t Acad.  des  Inter,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  537), 
from  one  Venetian  map,  gives  it  the  name  of  Elcni, 
and  from  another  Venetian  map.  Capo  de  Alesstm- 
drtta.  (Engel,  Kyprot , vol.  i.  p.  74;  Mariti,  Viaggi, 
vol.  i.  199.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

CALLI'OPE  (KaAAionj,  Pol.  x.  31 ; Appian,  Syr. 
57;  Steph.  B. ; Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  29),  a town  founded 
by  Seleucus  in  Parthia.  The  situation  is  unknown; 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  Appian  as  one  of  many  town* 
built  by  Seleucus,  and  named  by  him  after  other 
Greek  towns.  [ V.) 

CALLI'POLIS  (KaAA/voAij).  1.  ( Gallipoli ),  a 
maritime  city  of  Calabria,  situated  on  the  Tarentine 
Gulf,  about  30  milrs  from  the  Iapvgian  promontory, 
and  between  50  and  60  from  Tarcntum.  (Pliny 
give*  the  former  distance  at  32  M.  P.,  and  the  latter 
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at  75.)  Its  name  sufficiently  attest*  its  Greek 
origin,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  Mela  (ii.  4), 
who  calls  it  “ Urbe  Grata,  Callipolis;”  and  wo  learn 
from  Dionysius  (Fr.  Mai.  xrii.  4)  that  it  was  founded 
by  a Lacedaemonian  named  Leucippus,  with  the 
consent  and  assistance  of  the  Taren tines,  who  had 
themselves  previously  had  a small  settlement  there. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  called  in  his  time  Anxa 
(**  Callipolis  quae  nunc  est  Anxa,”  iii.  11.  s.  16), 
but  it  would  seein  to  have  never  lost  its  Greek  appel- 
lation, which  it  retains  almost  unaltered  at  the 
present  day.  The  ancient  city  doubtless  occupied 
the  same  site  with  the  modem  Gallipoli,  on  a rocky 
peninsula  projecting  boldly  into  the  sea,  and  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  only  by  a bridge  or  cause- 
way. It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  in  ancient  times 
no  allusion  to  the  excellence  of  its  port,  to  which  it 
owes  its  present  prosperity;  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  considerable  trading  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
and  contains  above  12,000  inhabitants.  (Galateo, 
De  Situ  lapr/fjiae,  p.  39  ; Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44 
—47 ; Swinburne,  Trarelt,  vol.  i.  p.  368 ; Gius- 
tiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  $.  r.). 

2.  A city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  which  was  of 
Greek  origin,  and  a colony  from  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Naxos.  (Scymn.  Ch.  286  ; Strab.  vi.  p.  272.)  It 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  an  early  period,  as 
the  only  notice  of  it  found  in  history  is  in  Herodotus 
(vii.  154),  who  mentions  it  as  having  been  besieged 
and  reduced  to  subjection  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gcla.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  destroyed,  or 
its  inhabitants  removed,  either  by  that  ruler,  or 
his  successor  Gelon,  according  to  a policy  familiar 
to  the  Sicilian  despots,  as,  from  the  absence  of  all 
mention  of  the  name  by  Thucydides  during  the 
operations  of  the  Athenians  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily, 
it  seems  certain  that  it  was  then  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. Nor  is  the  name  afterwards  found  in  Dio- 
dorus; and  it  is  only  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily  that  had  disappeared  before  his 
time.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ; Steph.  B.  s.  e.)  Silius 
1 tali cus, indeed,  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  still  existed  during 
the  Second  Panic  War  (xiv.  249);  but  his  accuracy 
on  this  point  may  well  be  questioned.  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  on  the  const  between  Naxos  and 
Messana.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLI'POLIS  (KoAAhroAu:  Gallipoli ),  a town 
in  the  Thrac  ian  Chereonesu*.  opposite  to  Iampsacus. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  589 ; Steph.  B. «.  t\ ; Ptol.  iii.  12.  § 4 ; 
Procop.  de  Atd.  iv.  9;  Liv.  xxxi.  16;  Plin.  iv. 
18.)  [L.S.] 

CALLIPOLIS.  [Callium.] 

CALLI'RRHOE  (KoAAi/fyhhj),  warm  spring*  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  not  far  from  the 
Dead  Sen,  to  which  Herod  the  Great  resorted  daring 
his  last  illness,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  The 
stream  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii. 
6.  § 5.)  Pliny  (v.  16)  also  describes  it  as  “ calirlus 
fans  medicae  salubritatis.”  (Keland,  Palaert.  pp.  302, 
303,  678,  679.)  The  place  was  visited  by  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818,  and  i*  thus  described  by 
th<*e  intelligent  travellers;  **  Looking  down  into  the 
valley  of  Callirrboe,  it  presents  some  grand  and  ro- 
mantic features.  The  rocks  vary  between  red.  grey, 
and  black,  and  have  a bold  and  imposing  appearance. 
The  whole  bottom  is  filled,  and  in  a manner  choked, 
with  a crowded  thicket  of  canes  and  aspens  of  dif-  j 
ferent  species,  intermixed  with  the  palm,  which  is  also 
seen  rising  in  tufts  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain’s 
side,  and  in  every  place  whence  the  springs  issue.  In 
one  place  n considerable  stream  of  hot  water  i>  -con 
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precipitating  itself  from  a high  and  perpendicular  shelf 
of  rock,  which  is  strongly  tinted  with  the  brilliant 
yellow  of  sulphur  deposited  upon  it.  On  reaching 
the  bottom,  we  found  ourselves  at  what  may  be 
termed  a hot  river,  so  copious  and  rapid  is  it,  arvl  us 
heat  so  little  abated;  this  continues  as  it  pa *s*» 
downwards,  by  its  receiving  constant  supplies  of 
water  of  the  same  temperature. . . . Wc  passed  four 
abundant  springs,  all  within  the  distance  of  half-s- 
mile, discharging  themselves  into  the  stream  at  right 
angles  with  its  course.  We  judged  the  distance  from 
the  Dead  Sea  by  the  ravine  to  be  about  one  hour  and 
a half.  Maclean  says  that  there  was  a coguotninal 
city  at  Callirrboe ; in  which  wc  think,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  place,  he  must  be  wrong,  since  there  ts 
not  space  or  footing  for  a town  in  the  valley,  so  far 
as  we  saw  it.  That  Herod  must  have  had  some 
lodging  when  he  visited  these  springs,  is  true,  and 
there  are  sufficient  remains  to  prove  that  some  sort 
of  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  shelf,  where  the  springs  are,  is  strewed  over 
with  tiles  and  broken  pottery ; and,  what  is  most 
surprising,  within  very  few  minutes,  without  any 
particular  search,  four  ancient  copper  medals  were 
found;  all  were  too  much  defaced  to  be  distinguish- 
able, but  they  appeared  to  be  Homan."  ( Travels,  pp. 
467—469.)  Its  coarse  to  the  Dead  Sea  was  ex- 
plored in  1848  by  the  American  expedition,  and  de- 
scribed by  Lieut.  Lynch.  u The  stream,  12  feet  wide 
and  10  inches  deep,  rushes  in  a southerly  direction, 
with  great  velocity  into  the  sea.  Temperature  of 
the  air  70°,  of  the  sea  78°,  of  the  stream  94°,  one 
mile  up  the  chasm  95°.  It  was  a little  sulphureous 
to  the  taste.”  It  issues  from  a chasm  122  feet  wide 
(the  perpendicular  sides  of  which  vary  from  80  to 
1 50  feet  in  height),  and  runs  through  a small  delta 
about  2 furlongs  to  the  sea.  (Lynch's  Expedition, 
p.  371.)  [G.W.] 

CAI.LIRHHOE  FONS.  [Athknak,  p.  292  ] 
CALLISTRA'TIA  ( KaAAicrrpcrr  ta),  a town  in 
Asia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  20  stadia  east  of 
Cape  Carainbis  (Mercian.  PeripL  p.  73):  it  was.  also 
called  Manilla,  according  to  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  Periplus.  As  Carainbis  is  well  known.  Callis- 
tmtia  may  also  be  determined.  (G.  L.] 

CALLITHETtA,  a town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict Thcss&liotis,  of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxiL  13.) 

CA'LLIUM  or  CALLI'POLIS  (KaMw,  Pacts, 
x.  22.  § 6 ; KaAA/voAu,  Pol.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  r. 
Kdpa(;  Liv.  xxx.  31 : Eth,  KoAAivi/t),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Callienses  (ol  KoAAiijr,  Thuc.  iii.  96),  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Aetolia,  on  one 
of  the  heights  of  Mt.  Oeta,  and  on  the  road  from  the 
valley  of  the  Spercbeus  to  Aetolia.  It  was  by  this 
road  that  the  Gauls  marched  into  Aetolia  in  b.c.  279, 
when  they  surprised  and  destroyed  C allium,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  horrible  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants. 
( Pans.  x.  22.)  Callitun  also  lay  an  the  road  from  Pyra 
(the  summit  of  Oeta,  where  Hercules  was  supposed  to 
leave  burnt  himself)  to  Naupaetus.  and  it  was  divided 
bj  Mt.  Corax  from  lower  Aetolia.  (Liv.  xxx.  31.) 

CALO,  a station  in  the  north  of  Gallia,  which  is 
placed  in  the  Antoninc  Itin.  on  the  rood  between 
Vetera  (A'an/ea)  and  Gelduba  ( Gtlduh,  as  D’AnviDe 
calls  it,  Gelh  or  GtUep).  The  distances  fix  the 
place  tolerably  well,  and  the  passage  over  the  stream 
called  the  Ketmetback,  the  same  apparently  that 
D’Anville  names  the  Kdnet,  Kmnelt,  or  Krudrl, 
seems  to  represent  Calo.  [G.  L.] 

CALOR  (KdAwp).  1.  A river  of  Saraniom,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
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Yultanxus,  still  called  the  Color*.  It  rises  in  the 
country  of  the  Hirpini,  in  the  same  lofty  group  of 
mountains  in  which  the  Aufidus  and  the  Silarus 
have  their  sources : from  thence  it  flows  first  N.  and 
then  W.,  passes  under  the  walls  of  Bencventum,  and 
joins  the  Vulturous  a few  miles  SW.  of  Tdeaia.  In 
this  course  it  receives  two  tributary  stream.*! : the 
Sahatus  or  Sabbalo,  which  joins  it  under  the  walls 
of  Beneventutn,  and  the  Tamar  us  or  Tamaro , about 
5 miles  higher  up  its  course.  It  was  on  the  banks 
of  this  river,  about  three  miles  from  Beneventum, 
that  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno  was  defeated 
by  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  in  b. c.  214;  and  some 
authors,  also,  represented  it  as  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Gracchus  himself  two  years  later : 
which,  however,  according  to  Livy,  really  occurred 
at  a place  called  Campi  Vote  res  in  Lucania.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  14,  xx r.  17;  Appian.  Annib.  36.) 

2.  A river  of  Lucania,  flowing  into  the  Silarus. 
Its  name  is  known  only  from  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  1 10) 
which  marks  a station  “ Ad  Calorem,”  on  the  road 
leading  from  Sole  mum  into  Lucania : the  distances 
given  are  confused,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
river  meant  is  the  one  still  called  the  Color e,  which 
flows  from  the  S.  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tanagrue 
or  Tanagro,  and  joins  the  Silarus  (Seie)  about  5 
miles  from  its  mouth.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALOS  (KoAbs  TOTcyufi),  a river  <rf  Pontus,  the 
position  of  which  may  be  placed  approximately  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  120  stadia  west  of  the  river 
Khizius,  which  is  Rixah  in  the  Pasha] ick  of  Trtbi- 
zond.  There  was  at  its  mouth  a trading  port  called 
Cale  Parembole.  (Arrian,  p.  7.)  [G.  L.] 

CALPE  (KdAmj:  KoUwir,  Philostr.  V it.  A poll. 
v.  1 ; Gibraltar ),  the  ancient  name  of  the  precipitous 
rock,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Spanish  coast,  and 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  F return  Gaditanum  ( Straits  of 
Gibraltar),  which  formed  the  northern  of  the  two 
hiila  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pillars  of  Hercules; 
the  southern  pillar,  on  the  African  coast,  being 
A by  la.  [ Abyla,  Hercuijb  CoLCMXAK].  Calpe 
is  described  by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  139)  as  a mountain  at 
the  point  where  the  Inner  Sea  joins  the  Outer,  on 
the  right  hand  of  those  sailing  outwards,  belonging 
to  the  Iberians  called  Bastetani  or  Kastuli,  not 
Urge  in  circuit,  but  lofty  and  precipitous,  so  that 
from  a distance  it  appears  like  an  island  (an  appear- 
ance due  also  to  the  flatness  of  the  isthmus  which 
unites  it  to  the  mainland).  He  places  it  at  dis- 
tances of  760  or  800  stadia  from  Gadeira  ( Cadiz ) 
on  the  W.,  and  from  Malta  ( Malaga ) on  the  E., 
and  2200  stadia  from  Carthago  Nova  (iii.  pp.  156, 
168,  comp.  i.  p.  51,  ii.  p.  108,  iii.  pp.  148,  170; 
Philofftr.  L c. ; Marrian.  Heracl.  p.  37 ; Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 
6).  Mela  (i.  5.  § 3,  ii.  6.  § 8)  adds  that  it  was 
hollowed  oat  into  a great  concavity  on  the  W.  side, 
so  as  to  be  almost  pierced  through;  but  whether 
this  description  refers  to  the  general  form  of  the 
rock,  or  to  the  numerous  caves  which  exist  in  it,  is 
not  clear  from  Mela’s  words.  Pliny  mentions  it  as 
the  outmost  mountain  of  Spain,  and  tbo  W.  head- 
land of  that  great  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  of 
which  the  S.  point  of  Italy  forms  the  E.  headland 
(iii.  I.  s.  1,  3). 

The  name  has  been  a fertile  subject  of  conjecture. 
According  to  the  practice  of  finding  a significant 
Greek  word  in  the  moat  foreign  names,  some  derived 
it  from  KdAnj,  an  urn , to  which  the  form  of  the 
rock  was  fancied  to  bear  some  resemblance  (Schol. 
ad  Jut.  Sat.  xiv.  279 ; Avion.  Or.  Mar.  348,  349). 
Mora  worthy  of  notice,  though  evidently  confused, 
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are  the  statements  of  Eustathius  ( ad  Dion,  rtru-g. 
64)  and  Avienos  (Z.  c.  344 — 347).  The  former 

says  that,  of  the  two  pillars  of  Hercules,  that  in 
Europe  was  called  Calpe  in  the  barbarian  tongue, 
but  Alybe  (’AAwtfij)  by  the  Greeks;  and  that  in 
Libya  Abenna  by  the  barbarians  (comp.  Philostr. 

Z.  c.)  and  Cynegetice  (Kurgyrrucb)  in  Greek,  or,  as 
he  says  lower  down  Abyle  or  Abylyx  ('AtfuAtjv  1) 
’AffuAuita).  A vienns,  confining  the  name  Abila  to 
the  rock  on  the  African  shore,  interprets  the  word 
to  mean  in  Punic,  a lofty  mountain.  Probably  the 
words  Abila,  Airy  la,  Alyba , Calpe,  were  originally 
identical;  the  chief  difference  of  form  being  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  guttural;  and  it  seems 
most  likely  that  the  root  is  Phoenician,  though  some 
would  make  it  Iberian,  and  connect  it  with  the  well- 
known  Celtic  root  Alp.  (Salmas,  ad  Solin.  p.  203; 
Tzsch.  ad  Mel  ii.  6.  § 8;  Wemsdorf,  ad  A men. 

L c.).  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Calpe,  it  is  probably  the  same  word  which  we  find 
used  in  reference  to  the  S.  of  Spain  in  the  various 
forms,  Carp-t,  Cart-tin,  Tart~(*4w,  as  will  appear 
under  Carteia,  where  also  will  be  found  a discus- 
sion of  Strabo’s  important  statement  respecting  a 
city  of  the  name  of  Calpe. 

The  rock  is  too  proudly  familiar  to  English  readers 
to  need  much  description.  It  is  composed  of  grey 
limestone  and  marble;  its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  3 miles ; its  circumference  about  7 ; and  its 
highest  point  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  It* 
divides  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Bay  of  Gibral- 
tar or  A lycsiras,  which  opens  up  from  the  Straits, 
having  5 miles  for  its  greatest  width,  and  8 for  its 
greatest  depth.  At  the  head  of  this  bay  was  the 
ancient  city  of  Carteia. 

The  modern  name  is  a corruption  of  JebeL  Tarik , 

L e.  the  hill  of  Tarik , a name  derived  from  the 
Moorish  conqueror  who  landed  here,  April  30,  711. 
(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain , p.  107 ; Carter,  Journey 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga;  Col.  James,  Hist,  of 
the  Herculean  Straits.)  [P.  S.] 

CALPE  (KfifAmj),  a river  of  BiLhynia,  the  Chal- 
pos  of  Strabo  (p.  543).  It  lies  between  the  Psilis, 
from  which  it  is  210  stadia  distant,  and  the  Sanga- 
rius.  There  was  also  a port  called  the  port  of  Calpe. 
Xenophon  (Anab.  vi.  4),  who  pissed  through  the 
place  on  his  retreat  with  the  Ten  Thousand,  describes 
it  as  about  half  way  between  Byzantium  and  Hera- 
cleia:  it  is  a promontory,  and  tbo  part  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  is  an  abrupt  precipice.  The  neck 
which  connects  the  promontory  with  the  mainland 
is  only  400  feet  wide.  The  port  is  under  the  rock 
to  the  west,  and  has  a beach;  and  close  to  the  sea 
there  is  a source  of  fresh  water.  The  place  is  mi- 
nutely described  by  Xenophon,  and  is  easily  identified 
on  the  maps,  in  some  of  which  the  port  is  marked 
Kirpe  Liman.  Apollonius  (Arp.  ii.  661)  calls  the 
river  Calpe  “ deep  flowing  " [G.  L ] 

CALPIA.  [Carteia.] 

CALUCO'NES  (KoAoihcwrei),  a tribe  of  the  Le- 
pontii  in  Khaetia,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  valley  of  Kalanca.  (Plin.  iii.  24; 
PtoL  ii.  12.  § 3.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVUS,  a hill  near  Bilbllls,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis.  mentioned  by  Martial  (i.  49).  [P.  S.J 
CALYCADNUS  (KaAu*a5eoi),  one  of  the  largest 
riven  of  Cilicia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  It  rises  in  the 
range  of  Taurus,  and  after  a general  eastern  course 
between  the  range  of  Taurus  and  the  high  land 
which  borders  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Cilkia,  it 
passes  Selefkieh,  the  remains  of  Seleueeia,  and  enters 
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the  Mediterranean  north -ca.-i  of  the  promontory  of 
Surpedon.  “ The  must  fertile  and  the  only  extensive 
level  in  (Cilicia)  Tracheiotia  is  the  valley  of  the 
Calycadnus,  a district  which  was  sometimes  called 
Citis"  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  116.)  The  Caly- 
cadnus  is  about  180  feet  wide,  opposite  to  Seleuceia, 
where  there  is  a bridge  of  six  arches.  The  river  is 
now  called  the  Ghiuk-Su.  It  enters  the  sea  through 
a low  sandy  beach.  In  the  treaty  between  Anliochus 
and  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xxii.  26)  the  Syrian  king 
wan  not  to  navigate  west  of  the  promontory  Caly- 
r.idnum,  except  in  certain  cases.  Livy  (xxxviii.  38) 
mentions  the  same  terms,  but  he  speaks  both  of 
Calycadnum  and  the  Sarpedon  (promontoria);  and 
Appiun  (Syr.  39)  also  mentions  the  two  promon- 
tories Calyradnum  and  Sarpicdonium,  and  in  the 
same  order.  Now  if  the  Sarpedon  of  Strabo  were  the 
lofty  promontory  of  Cape  Cacaliere , as  Beaufort 
supposed  (, Karamania , p.  235),  the  Calycadnum, 
which  we  may  fairly  infer  to  be  near  Sarpedon,  and 
near  the  river,  might  be  the  long  sandy  point  of 
LUstm  el  Kahpeh , which  is  between  Cape  Cavaliere, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Calycadnus.  Beaufort 
supposes  this  long  sandy  point  to  l>e  the  Zephyrium 
of  Strabo.  It  is  correctly  described  in  the  Stadiaunus 
“ as  a sandy  narrow  spit,  80  stadia  from  the  Caly- 
cadnus,”  which  is  about  the  true  distance;  but  in  the 
Stadiasmus  it  is  called  Sarpedonia.  According  to 
. the  Stadiasnms  then  the  cape  called  Calycadnum 
must  be,  as  Leake  supposes,  the  projection  of  the 
sandy  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus.  This 
identification  of  Sarpedon  with  Lissan  el  Kahpeh , 
and  the  position  of  Zephyrium  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Calycadnus,  agree  very  well  with  Strabo’s  words ; and 
the  Zephyrium  of  Strabo  and  Calycadnum  of  Livy 
and  Polybius  and  Appian,  may  be  the  same.  Ptolemy 
going  from  west  to  cast  mentions  Sarpedon,  the  river 
Calycadnus  and  Zephyrium;  but  his  Zephyrium  may 
still  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus.  £G.  L.] 
CALYDNAK  INSULAE  '(K«£ao5k«u  vgaoi). 

1 . A group  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (11.  ii.  677),  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal one  was  Calymna.  For  details,  see  Ca- 
1.YMSA. 

2.  Two  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  said 
to  be  situated  between  Tenedos  and  the  promontory 
I«ectum.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  604  ; Quint.  Stnyrn.  xii. 
453  ; Kustath.  ad  Horn.  11.  ii.  677 ; Tub.  <ui  Ly- 
cophr.  25.)  But  no  islands  are  found  in  this  posi- 
tion ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  owe 
their  name  to  the  passage  in  Homer  mentioned  ! 
above,  though  the  Calydnac  of  Homer  are  hi  an 
entirely  different  position. 

CA'LYDON  (KoAoWe;  Eth.  KaAv&erwv,  Caly- 
donius : Kurt-nga),  the  most  celebrated  city  of  Actolia, 
in  the  heroic  age,  was  founded  by  Actolus  in  the  hind 
of  the  Curctes,  and  was  called  Calydon,  after  the 
name  of  his  son.  Calydon  ami  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pleuron  are  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  once 
the  ornament  (wf^xv^a)  of  Greece,  but  to  have 
sunk  in  his  time  into  insignificance.  Calydon  was 
situated  in  a fertilo  plain  near  the  Even  us,  and  at 
the  distance  of  7J  (Roman)  miles  from  the  sea,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  j 
llomer,  who  gives  it  the  epitlict  of  vtrphttraa  and  ; 
aireadj,  from  which  we  might  conclude  that  the  | 
city  was  situated  on  a rocky  height ; hut  Strain) 
says  that  these  epithets  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
district  and  not  to  the  city  itaelf.  Homer  also  cele- 
brates the  fertility  of  the  plain  of  the  “ lovely " 
Calydon.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  § 7;  Plin.  iv.  3; 
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Horn.  II  ii.  640,  ix.  577,  xiii.  217,  xiv.  116;  Stab, 
pp.  450,  seq.,  460.)  In  tlie  earliest  times  the  inha- 
bitant* of  Calydon  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in 
incessant  hostilities  with  the  Curetes,  who  continued 
to  reside  in  their  ancient  capital  Pleuron,  and  who 
endeavonred  to  expel  the  invaders  from  their  country. 
A vivid  account  of  one  of  the  battles  between  the 
Cnretes  and  Cnlydonians  is  given  in  an  episode  of 
the  Iliad  (ix.  529,  seq.).  The  heroes  of  Calydon 
are  nmong  the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroic  age. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Oeneos,  father  of  Tydens  and 
Meleager,  and  grandfather  of  Diomedes.  In  the 
time  of  Oeneus  Artemis  sent  a monstrous  boar  to  lay 
waste  the  fields  of  Calydon,  which  was  hunted  by 
Meleager  and  numerous  other  heroes.  (See  TticL  of 
Myth.  art.  Meleager.')  The  Caledonians  took  put 
in  the  Trojan  war  under  their  king  Thaos,  the 
(not  the  grandson)  of  Oeneus.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  638.) 

Calf  dun  is  not  ofhm  mentioned  in  the  historical 
period.  In  b.  c.  391  we  find  it  in  the  jmssmshvi  of 
the  Achaean*,  but  we  are  not  told  how  it  came  into 
their  1 lands;  we  know,  however,  that  Kanpactus  was 
given  to  the  Achaeans  at  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  and  it  was  probably  the  Achaean*  settled 
at  Nnupoctus  who  gained  possession  of  the  town. 
In  the  above-mentioned  year  the  Achaeans  at  Caly- 
don were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Arant&nians  that 
they  applied  to  the  Ijicedaemooians  fur  help ; and 
Agcsilans  in  consequence  was  sent  with  an  army 
into  Aetolia.  Calydon  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Achaeans  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  supre- 
macy by  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.c.  371),  when 
Epaminondas  restored  the  town  to  the  Aetoliana. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Poropey  ( b.  c. 
48)  it  still  appears  as  a considerable  plac  ; but  a 
few  years  afterwards  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
by  Augustus  to  Nicopmlis,  which  he  founded  to 
commemorate  his  victory  at  Actium  (b.c.  31).  It 
continues  however  to  be  mentioned  by  the  later 
geographers.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6.  § 1 ; Pans.  iii.  10. 
§ 2 ; Diod.  xv.  75  ; Cans.  B.  C.  iii.  35  ; MeL  ii.  3. 
§ 10;  Plin.  iv.  3;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 14.)  Calydon  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Ia- 
phria,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
removed  to  Nionpxdis,  Augustus  gave  to  Patrme  in 
Achaia  tho  statue  of  this  goddess  which  hail  be- 
longed to  Calydon.  (Paus.  iv.31.  § 7,  viL  18  §8.) 
There  was  also  a statue  of  Dionysos  at  Patrae 
which  had  been  removed  from  Calydon.  (Pans, 
▼ii-  21.)  Near  Calydon  there  was  a tempde  of 
Apollo  Laphrius  (Strab.  p.  459.  with  Kramer  s 
note) ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  there 
was  also  a lake  celebrated  for  its  fish.  [See  px 
64,  a.] 

In  the  Roman  poets  we  find  Calgtlvnis,  a woman 
of  Calydon,  i.  e.  DcTanlra,  daughter  of  Oeneus.  king 
of  Calydon  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  112)  ; Cal  yd  emit  is  her w, 
i.  c.  Meleager  (Ibid.  viiL  324) ; Calydunius  amtUs, 
i.  e.  the  Achelous,  separating  Acamania  and  Aetolia, 
because  Calydon  was  the  chief  town  of  Aetolia 
(Ibid.  viii.  727,  ix.  2);  Calydonia  regna , i.  e.  Apmlia, 
because  Diomedes,  the  son  of  Tydeus,  and  grant  1m  in 
of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  afterwards  obtained 
Apulia  as  his  kingdom.  (Ibid.  xiv.  512.) 

There  has  been  some  dispute  respecting  the  site 
of  Calydon.  The  Peutingerian  Table  places  it  cast 
of  the  Kvenus,  and  9 miles  from  this  river;  but  this 
is  clearly  a mistake.  It  is  evident  from  Stnd«‘s 
account  (p.  450,  seq.),  and  from  all  the  legends 
relating  to  Calydon,  that  both  this  city  and  Pleuron 
lay  ou  the  western  side  of  the  Even  us.  between  this 
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river  and  the  Aehelons.*  Leake  supposes  the  ruins 
which  he  discovered  at  Kurt-agA,  a little  to  the  E. 
of  the  Even  us,  to  be  those  of  Calydon.  They  are 
distant  a ride  of  1 boor  and  35  minutes  from  Me- 
toUmgki,  and  are  situated  on  one  of  the  last  slopes 
of  Mt.  Aracynthus  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale  of 
the  E venus,  where  that  river  issues  from  tho  in- 
terior valleys  into  the  maritime  plain.  They  do  not 
stand  on  any  commanding  height,  as  the  Homeric 
epithets  above  mentioned  would  lead  us  to  stipjwee, 
and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Strabo  sup- 
poses these  epithets  to  apply  to  the  surrounding 
country.  The  remains  of  the  walls  are  traceable 
in  their  whole  circuit  of  near  two  miles  and  a half ; 
and  outside  the  walls  Leake  discovered  some  ruins, 
which  may  have  been  the  peribolus  of  the  temple  of  | 
Artemis  Laphria.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii. 
p.  533,  seq.) 

CA'LYDON  or  CATIDON,  a place  in  Gallia, 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  Maroellinus  (xxvii.  1). 
D’AnviDe  was  not  able  to  assign  its  position.  Hadrian 
Valesius,  who  changed  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  to 
Cahilona,  takes  the  place  to  be  Chdlon-tur-Saone ; 
but  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  this  alteration. 
The  narrative  of  Ammianus  does  not  help  us  in  de- 
termining the  position.  Walckenaer  (Geog.  vol.  i. 
p.  516),  relying  on  tho  resemblance  of  name  which 
he  finds  in  the  forest  of  Caldnoven,  in  tho  French 
department  of  the  Moselle,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
ThioneiUe , places  Calrdon  near  the  forest,  and  at 
ThioneUle,  or,  as  he  adds,  rather  at  3000  feet  distant 
from  ThUmrille , at  Yentz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
MfscJ,  where  many  medals  have  been  found;  but  he 
doe*  not  say  what  kind  of  medals.  [G.  L.] 

CALYMNA  (KttAufO'a,  KaAouva : F.th.  Ka- 
Avurio * : Kalimno ),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Caria 
between  Leros  and  Cos.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  principal  Island  of  the  group  which  Homer  calls 
Calyduae  (rijwoi  KaAvUvat,  IL  ii.  677):  the  other 
islands  were  probably  Lems,  Telendos,  Hypecremoe 
(Hypsereisma)  and  Plate.  (Comp.  Strab.  x.  p.  489.) 
Calymna  is  the  correct  orthography,  since  we  find  it 
thns  written  on  coins  and  inscriptions.  (Biickh, 
Inter.  No.  267 1 .)  This  form  also  occurs  in  Scylax, 
Strabo.  Oval,  Saidas,  and  the  Etymologicum  Mag- 
num ; but  out  of  respect  for  Homer,  whose  authority 
was  deemed  paramount,  most  of  the  ancient  writers 
call  the  island  Calydna,  and  some  were  even  led 
into  tbe  error  of  making  two  different  Islands,  Ca- 
lyd na  and  Calymna.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23 ; Steph. 
B.  t.  PT.) 

The  island  was  originally  inhabited  by  Carians, 
and  was  afterwards  colonised  by  Thessalian  Aeolian* 
or  Dorians  under  Heraclid  leaders.  It  also  received 
an  additional  colony  of  Argives,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  shipwrecked  on  the  island  after  the 
Trojan  war.  (Diod.  v.  54  ; Horn.  IL  ii.  675.)  At 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war  it  was  subject  to  Arte- 
misia of  Halicarnassus,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Cob  and  Nisyrus.  (Herod, 
vii.  99.) 

Calymna  is  an  isUnd  of  some  size,  and  contains  at 
present  7000  inhabitants.  A full  account  of  it, 
together  with  a map,  is  given  by  Ross  in  tbe  work 
rited  below.  The  description  of  Grid  ( de  Art.  Am, 

• Tbe  passage  in  Strabo  (p.  459,  sub  fin.),  in  . 
which  Pleuron  and  Calydon  are  both  described  as 
E.  of  the  Evenos,  does  not  agree  with  his  previous 
description,  and  cannot  have  been  written  as  it  now 
stands.  (See  Kramers  note.) 
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ii.  81)  — “ silvis  umbrosa  Calymnc" — does  not 
apply  to  the  present  condition  of  the  island,  and  was 
probably  equally  inapplicable  in  antiquity;  since  the 
island  is  mountainous  and  bare.  It  pnduces  figs, 
wine,  harlcy,  oil,  and  excellent  hooey ; for  the  latter 
it  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity.  (“  Fecundaque 
mcllo  Calymne,”  Ov.  Met.  viii.  222 ; Strab.  1.  c.) 

With  respect  to  the  ancient  towns.  Pliny  in  one 
passage  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  mentions  only  one  town, 
Cone;  but  in  another  (v.  31.  s.  36)  he  mentions 
three,  Notium,  Nisyrus,  Mcndctonia.  Tho  prin- 
cipal ancient  remains  are  found  in  the  valley  above 
the  harbour  Lindria  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island;  but  Ross  found  no  inscriptions  recording  the 
name  of  the  town.  The  chief  ruins  are  those  of  a 
great  church  rod  Xpurrov  rrji  'ItpovaaA^ifi,  built 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  of 
which  there  are  still  remains.  Stephanus  (s.  r. 
KfiUuSea)  speaks  of  Apollo  Calvdneus.  South  of  the 
town  there  is  a plain  still  called  Argos,  as  in  the  island 
of  Casus.  [Casus.)  (Ihws,  Reiten  auf  dm  Grie- 
chitchm  Inteln , vol.  ii.  p.  92,  seq.,  vol.HU  p.  139.) 

CALYNDA  (KdAuvja : Eth.  KaAovSewr),  a town 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stephanus,  is  placed  by  Strabo 
60  stadia  from  the  sea  (p.  561),  west  of  the  Gulf  of 
Glaucus,  and  east  of  Caunus.  The  MSS.  of  Strabo 
appear  to  have  Calymna,  which,  however,  is  an  error 
of  the  copyists.  It  appears,  from  a passage  in  He- 
rodotus (i.  172),  that  the  territory  of  Caunus  bor- 
dered on  that  of  Calynda.  Dumad thymus  (Herod, 
viii.  87),  king  of  Calynda,  was  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis  with  some  ships  on  the  side  of  Xerxes : from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  Calynda  was  near  the 
coast , or  had  some  sea- port.  Calynda  was  afterwards, 
as  it  appears  from  Poly  bins  (xxxi.  17),  subject  to 
Caunus;  but  having  revolted  from  Caunus,  it  placed 
itself  under  tbe  protection  of  the  Rhodians. 

Fellows  supposes  Calynda  to  be  under  h range  of 
mountains  near  the  sea,  between  two  ridges  of  rocks; 
“ many  large  squared  stones  lie  in  heaps  down  thb 
slope  facing  the  east,  and  the  valley  is  guarded  by 
walls  of  a very  early  date  of  Greek  workmanship." 
He  concludes,  from  the  style  of  the  tombs,  that  the 
city  was  in  Lycia.  The  place  b near  the  gulf  of 
Glaucus  or  Makri,  and  east  of  the  river  Talnmm% 
-tu.  The  remains  which  he  saw  are  assigned  to 
Daedala  by  Hoskyn.  (Spratt's  Lycia , vol.  i.  p.  42.) 
But  Fellows  discovered  a city  which  is  proved  by 
inscrijrtions  to  be  Cadyanda,  a name  otherwise  un- 
known to  us.  It  lies  NNE.  of  Makri , on  the  Gulf 
of  Glnticns  or  Makri , at  a place  called  lloozormlee , 
situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  immediately  above 
which  are  the  ruins  of  Cadyanda.  There  are  many 
rock  tombs  and  sculptures,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  frontispiece  to  Fellows’  Lycia.  “ The 
ruins  of  the  city  are  seated  on  the  level  summit  of  a 
high  mountain;  a great  street,  bordered  with  tem- 
ples and  public  buildings,  runs  down  the  centre." 
(Spratt’s  Lycia.)  Hoskyn,  who  discovered  Caunus, 
looked  in  vain  for  ruins  between  that  place  and  Cady- 
anda. Accordingly  it  is  suggested  that  the  moun- 
tains of  Hoozoomlee  may  be  the  Calyndiau  moun- 
tains. (Spratt’s  Lycia , vol.  L p.  43.)  put  these 
Calyndian  mountains  are  a modem  invention,  perhaps 
originating  in  a misunderstanding  of  Herodotus  (i. 
132),  who  Bpeaks  of  the  “Calyndian  frontiers” 
(oGpwy  r»r  KaAio'Sitfiitf*').  Between  Hoozoomlee  and 
Makri,  a distance  of  about  9 miles,  there  arc  no 
rains;  “ but  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Makri  there 
is  a burial  ground,  where  some  large  inscribed  blocks, 
apparently  the  remains  of  a building  which  stood  on 
ii  3 
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the  spot,  have  the  name  ‘Cadyanda’  included  in 
their  inscriptions.”  (Spratt's  Lycia,  voL  i.  p.  44.) 
It  is  stated  in  another  fassage  in  this  work  that  the 
monumental  inscription  was  found  five  or  six  miles 
south  of  Cady  an  da. 

The  name  Calynda  occurs  in  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  as  s 
Lycian  city,  and  it  is  the  nearest  Lycian  city  to 
Caunus  in  Caria.  Pliny  (▼.  28)  mentions  “ Flumen 
Axon,  Oppidum  Calynda.”  It  is  plaiu  that  Pto- 
lemy's Calynda  will  not  suit  the  position  of  Cady- 
anda;  nor  can  the  position  cf  Cadyanda  be  reconciled 
with  Strabo’s  position  of  Calynda.  It  is  certain  that 
Calynda  is  not  Cudyando.  None  of  the  inscriptions 
of  Cadyanda  which  are  given  by  Fellows  and  in 
Spratt’s  Lycia  are  of  an  early  period.  There  is  little 
or  no  doubt  that  Calynda  is  in  the  basin  of  the  large 
river  Talaman-Su,  which  seems  to  be  the  Calbis  of 
Strabo,  and  the  same  river  that  Pliny  and  Livy  call 
the  Indus.  [G.  L.] 

CA'M  ACHA  (Kduaxa : XVmdiA),  astro  uc  fortress 
of  Armenia,  called  in  Armenian  Gamakh,  and  also 
Ant,  was  well  known  in  history,  but  it  was  not  till 
lately  that  its  site  could  be  identified.  Mr.  Brant 
(Jourru  Gtng.  Soc.  voL  vi.  p.  203)  places  it  at  about 
26  miles  SW.  from  Erfimjart,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
W.  Euphrates  ( Kani-Su ).  It  is  a singular  place; 
an  elevated  portion  of  the  town  is  within  a wall  of 
very  ancient  structure,  but  commanded  by  mountains 
rising  close  to  it.  The  remainder  is  situated  on  a 
slope  amidst  gardens  ascending  from  tho  river  bank. 
It  enclosed  a celebrated  temple  of  the  god  Aramazd, 
containing  a great  number  of  literary  monuments, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Armenia.  Here  were  deposited  the  treasures  of  the 
Armenian  kings,  as  well  as  many  of  their  tomhs; 
hence  the  name, — the  word  Gamakh  signifying  u a 
corpse."  The  Byzantine  emperors  kept  a strong 
garrison  here  to  defend  the  eastern  part  of  their 
empire  from  the  attacks  of  the  Moslems,  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  1 1th  century. 

(Comp.  Const.  Porph.  dc  A dm.  Imp.  50  ; St. 
Martin,  Mem,  *ur  FArmenie , vol.  i.  p.  72;  Ritter, 
F.rdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  782;  Chesney,  Exped.  EuphraL 
vol.  i.  p.  41.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

CAMARA  (Kapctpa:  Eth.  K aaapcuoi,  Steph.  B.), 
a city  of  Crete,  situated  to  the  E.  of  Olus  (Ptol.  iii. 
17.  § 5),  at  s distance  of  15  stadia  according  to  the 
Maritime  Itinerary.  Xenion,  a Cretan  historian 
quoted  by  Steph.  B.  (*.  r.),  says  that  it  was  once 
called  Lato.  (lloeck,  Krcta,  voL  L pp.  10,  394, 
416.)  [E.B.J.] 

CAMARACUM  ( Cambray ),  in  Gallia,  a town  of 
the  Nervii,  on  the  road  from  Bagacum  (Baray)  to 
Tamenna  (Terouenne).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  Cambray  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Escaut  or  Schelde,  in  the 
French  department  of  Nord.  Its  position  is  easily 
fixed  by  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

CAMARI'NA  (Hap dptra  or  Ka^taplra:  Eth.  Ka- 
papivtuot,  Camarinensis ; Camarana),  a celebrated 
Greek  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Hipparis.  It 
was  about  20  miles  E.  of  Gela,  and  40  from  Cape 
Pachynum.  Thucydides  tells  ns  that  it  was  a colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  135  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parent  city,  i.  e.  599  B.o,  and  this  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  which  places 
its  foundation  in  the  45th  Olympiad.  (Thuc.  vi.  5; 
Schol.  ad  Find.  Ol.  v.  1 6 ; Euseb.  Chron.  ad  01.  XL  F.) 
It  must  hare  risen  rapidly  to  prosperity,  as  only  46 
years  after  its  first  foundation  it  attempted  to  throw 
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off  the  yoke  of  the  parent  city,  but  the  effort  proved 
unsuccessful ; and,  as  a punishment  for  ita  revolt,  the 
Syracusans  destroyed  the  refractory  city  from  its  foun- 
dations, b.c. 552.  (Thuc.  ic.;Scymn.Ch.  294 — 296; 
Schol.  ad  Find.  1.  c.)  It  appears  to  have  remained 
desolate  until  about  b.c.  495,  when  Hippocrates,  ty- 
rant of  Gela,  by  a treaty  with  Syracuse,  obtained  pte- 
session  of  the  territory  of  Camarina,  and  recolooUed 
the  city,  himself  assuming  the  title  of  its  founder 
or  oekist.  (Thnc.  L c.;  Herod,  vii.  154;  Philist. 
op.  Schol.  ad  Find.  OL  v.  19.)  This  second  colony 
did  not  last  long,  having  been  put  an  end  to  by  Gelon, 
the  successor  of  Hippocrates,  a bo,  after  be  had  made 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  in  n.  c.  485,  removed 
thither  all  the  inhabitants  of  Camarina,  and  a second 
time  destroyed  their  city.  (Herod,  vii.  156;  Thuc. 
L c. ; Philist.  1.  c.)  But  after  the  expulsion  of  Thra- 
sybulus  from  Syracuse,  and  the  return  of  the  exiles 
to  their  respective  cities,  the  people  of  Gela,  for  the 
third  time,  established  a colony  at  Camarina.  and 
portioned  out  its  territory  among  the  new  settlers. 
(Diod.  xi.  76;  Thuc.  L c.,  where  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  should  read  TrA tfw  for  r«A ttvos ; Schol.  ad 
Pintl.  Ol.  v.  19.)  It  is  to  this  third  foundation, 
which  must  have  taken  place  about  B.C,  461,  that 
Pindar  refers  in  celebrating  the  Olymjsc  victory  of 
Psaumis  of  Camarina,  when  he  calls  that  city  his 
newly • founded  abode  (rdr  vioutov  #5 par,  Ol  r.  19). 
In  the  same  ode  the  poet  celebrates  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  buildings  of  the  new  city  were  ruing, 
and  the  people  passing  from  a state  of  insignificance 
to  one  of  wealth  and  power  (far*  fau a^cmas  ft  <pa of, 
lb.  31).  The  new  colony  was  indeed  more  fortunate 
than  its  predecessors,  and  tlie  next  50  years  were 
the  most  flourishing  period  in  the  history  of  Cama- 
rina,  which  retained  its  independence,  and  assumed 
a prominent  rank  among  tlie  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 
In  their  political  relations  the  Camarinaeans  appear 
to  have  been  mainly  guidod  by  jealousy  of  tbrir 
powerful  neighbour  Syracuse:  hence  they  were  W 
to  .vj urate  themselves  in  great  measure  from  the 
other  Dorian  cities  of  Sicily,  and  during  the  war  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Leontiui,  in  B.c.  427,  they  were 
the  only  people  of  Dorian  origin  who  took  part  with 
the  latter.  At  the  some  time  there  was  always  a 
party  in  the  city  favourable  to  the  Syracusans,  and  dis- 
posed to  join  the  Dorian  alliance,  and  it  w-as  probably 
the  influence  of  this  party  that  a few  years  after 
induced  them  to  conclude  a truce  with  their  neigh- 
bours at  Gela,  which  eventually  led  to  a general 
pacification.  (Thuc.  iii.  86,  iv.  25,  65.)  By  the 
treaty  finally  concluded,  Thucydides  tells  us,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Camarinaeans  should  retain  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Morgantia  (Mo*rya**Tirrj)» 
an  arrangement  which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand, 
as  the  city  of  that  name  was  situated  far  away  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily.  [Morgantia.]  A few  years 
later  the  Camarinaeans  were  still  ready  to  assist  the 
Athenians  in  supporting  the  Leontines  by  arms 
(Thuc.  v.  4);  but  when  the  great  Athenian  expe- 
dition appeared  in  Sicily,  they  were  reasonably 
alarmed  at  the  ulterior  views  uf  that  power,  and  re- 
fused to  take  part  with  either  side,  promising  to 
maintain  a strict  neutrality.  It  was  not  till  fortune 
had  declared  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Syracusans 
that  the  Camarinaeans  sent  a small  force  to  their 
support.  (Thuc.  vi.  75,  88;  Diod.  xiii.  4,  12.) 

A few  years  later  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion 
of  Sicily  gave  a fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Ca- 
marina. Ita  territory  was  ravaged  by  Himiko  in 
the  spring  of  b.  c.  405,  but  the  city  itself  was  Dot 
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attuked ; nevertheless,  when  Dionysius  had  failed  in 
averting  the  fall  of  Gda,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
dty  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  to  its  fate,  the 
Caraarinaeans  were  induced  or  constrained  to  follow 
their  example;  and  the  whole  population,  men, 
women,  and  children,  quitted  their  homes,  and  ef- 
fected their  retreat  to  Syracuse,  from  whence  they 
afterwards  withdrew  to  Leontini.  (I>iod.  xiii.  108, 
III,  113;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  § 5.)  By  the  treaty 
concluded  soon  after  between  Dionysius  and  the 
Carthaginian*,  the  citizens  of  Camarina,  as  well  as 
those  of  Gela  and  Agrigentum,  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  and  continue  to  inhabit  their 
native  cities,  but  as  tributaries  to  Carthage,  and 
prohibited  from  restoring  their  fortifications.  (Diod. 
xiii.  114.)  Of  this  permission  it  is  probable  that 
man?  availed  themselves ; and  a few  years  later 
we  find  Camarina  eagerly  furnishing  her  contingent 
to  support  Dionysius  in  his  war  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians. (Id.  lie.  47.)  With  this  exception,  we 
hear  nothing  of  her  during  the  reign  of  that  despot; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Camarinaean*  were 
subject  to  his  rule.  After  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  however,  they  readily  joined  in  the  enter- 
prise of  Dion,  and  supported  him  with  an  auxiliary 
farce  in  his  march  upon  Syracuse.  (Id.  xvi.  9.) 
After  Tiimdeon  had  restored  the  whole  of  the  east- 
ern half  of  Sicily  to  its  liberty,  Camarina  was  re- 
cruited with  a fresh  body  of  settlers,  and  appears  to 
have  recovered  a certain  degree  of  prosperity.  (Id. 
xvi  82,  83.)  But  it  suffered  again  severely  during 
the  wars  between  Agathocles  and  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  subsequently  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Mamertines.  (Id.  xix.  1 10,  xx.  32,  xxiii.  1.) 

During  the  First  Punic  War,  Camarina  early 
espoused  the  Roman  cause;  and  thongfa  in  u.c.  258 
it  was  betrayed  into  the  lumds  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hamilear,  it  was  quickly  recovered  by  the 
Roman  consuls  A.  At i Hus  and  C.  Snlpicius,  who,  to 
punish  the  citizens  for  their  defection,  sold  a large 
part  of  them  as  slaves.  (Diod.  xxiii.  9;  I’olrb.  i. 
24.)  A few  years  later,  n.c.  255,  the  const  near 
Camarina  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
asters which  befel  the  Romans  during  the  war,  in 
the  shipwreck  of  their  whole  fleet  by  a violent  tem- 
pest; so  complete  was  its  destruction,  that  out  of 
364  ships  only  80  escaped,  and  the  whole  coast 
from  Camarina  to  Cape  Pachynnm  was  strewed  with 
fragments  of  the  wrecks.  (Po|yb.  i.  37 ; Diod.  xxiii. 
18.)  This  is  the  last  notice  of  Camarina  to  be 
fraud  in  history.  Under  the  Roman  dominion  it 
ee^tns  to  have  sunk  into  a very  insignificant  place, 
and  its  name  is  not  once  found  in  the  Verrine  ora- 
tions of  Cicero.  Strabo  also  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily  of  which  in  his  time  little  more 
than  the  veatiges  remained  (vi.  p.  272);  but  we  leant 
from  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  that  it  still  continued  to 
* exist  as  late  as  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  a 14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 15.)  From  this 
period  all  trace  of  it  disappears : it  was  never  rebuilt 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  site  is  now  perfectly 
desolate,  though  a watch-tower  on  the  coast  still 
retain*  the  name  of  Torre  tU  Camarana. 

From  the  remains  still  extant,  it  ia  evident  that 
the  city  occupied  a slight  eminence  between  the  two 
a mall  streams  now  called  the  Flume  di  Camarana 
and  the  F.  Fraxcolari.  The  former,  which  is  much 
the  mat  considerable  of  the  two,  is  evidently  the 
Hippar;*  (’Iwwopn)  of  Pindar  (Of.  v.  27),  which 
he  describes  as  flowing  past  the  town,  and  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  water  by  means  of  artificial 
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canals  nr  aqueducts.  It  is  a copious  stream  of  clear 
water,  having  its  principal  source  in  a large  fountain 
at  a place  called  Cotnisd.  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  be  the  Fans  Dianae  of  Solinus,  which  he  places 
near  Camarina,  (Solin.  5.  § 16.)  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  remarkable  fountain  at  a place  called 
Farara,  near  the  town  of  Santa  Croce,  which  has, 
perhaps,  equal  claim  to  this  distinction.  (Fazell. 
v.  1.  p.  225;  Clover.  Sirii,  p.  191;  Hoare,  Class. 
Tovr,  vol.  ii  pp.  261 — 263.)  The  Fraseolari  is 
probably  the  Oanis  (’flam),  known  to  us  only  frqifi 
the  same  passage  of  Pindar.  More  celebrated  than 
either  of  these  streams  was  the  Lake  of  Camarina 
(called  by  Pindar,  l.  c.,  lyxa>P‘a*’  ; Palus 

Camarina,  Claudian),  which  immediately  adjoined 
the  walls  of  the  city  on  the  N.  It  was  a mere 
marshy  pool,  formed  by  the  stagnation  of  the  Hip- 
paris  near  its  month,  and  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  city  very  unhealthy,  on  which  account  we  are 
told  that  the  inhabitants  were  desirous  to  drain  it, 
but  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  were 
recommended  to  let  it  alone.  They  nevertheless  exe- 
cuted tbeir  project;  but  by  so  doing  laid  open  their 
walls  to  attack  on  that  side,  so  that  their  enemies 
soon  after  availed  themselves  of  its  weakness,  and 
captured  the  city.  The  period  to  which  this  trans- 
action is  to  be  referred  is  unknown,  and  the  whole 
story  very  apocryphal;  but  the  answer  of  the  oracle, 
Mlf  tclvt i Kapdptray  eutlnjros  yhp  iptlvtay,  passed 
into  a proverbial  saying  among  the  Greeks.  (Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  700;  Serv.  ad  loc Suid.  s.  v.  Mb  *1k«i  K.; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Ka+idptyti ; Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  198.) 

The  remains  still  extant  of  Camarina  are  very 
inconsiderable:  they  consist  of  scattered  portions  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  the  vestiges  of  a temple,  now 
converted  into  a church ; but  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  is  distinctly  marked,  and  the  remains  of  its  port 
and  other  fragment*  of  buildings  on  the  shore  were 
■till  visible  in  the  17th  century,  though  now  for  the 
most  part  buried  in  sand.  (Hoare,  L c.  p.  260; 
Fazell.  v.  2 ; Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  192 ; Amico,  I ax. 
Tapogr.  Sicil.  vol.  i.  p.  147.) 

The  coins  of  Camarina  are  numerous:  they  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  flourishing  period  of  its 
existence,  b.c.  460—405.  Some  of  them  have  the 
bead  of  the  river-god  Hipparis,  represented,  os  usual, 
with  horns  on  his  forehead.  Others  (as  the  one 
annexed)  have  the  head  of  Hercules,  and  a quadriga 
on  the  reverse,  prohablr  in  commemoration  of  some 
victory  in  the  chariot  race  at  the  Olympic  garnet. 

[K,  H.  B.] 


CAMATULLICI.  The  “ regio  Camatallicorum  * 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  4)  between  Portus  Citha- 
rista  and  the  Suelteri.  The  position  must  be  on  or 
near  the  coast,  cast  of  Marseille.  It  is  supposed  by 
Harduin  (note  on  the  passage  of  Pliny)  that  a place 
called  Ramatuelle,  near  the  coast,  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  Orimaud,  represents  the  ancient  name ; and  D'An- 
viUe  and  others  adopt  this  opinion.  [G.  L.j 
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CAMBADE'NE  (KapSahrirb,  laid.  Char  ax.  p.  6), 
a district  of  Greater  Media,  in  which  was  a place 
railed  Baptana,  containing  a statue  and  pillar  of 
Seiniramis.  [Baoistanu«  Mons.]  [V.] 

CAMBALA  (Kd/ufOAa),  in  the  district  of  lly spi- 
ralis, to  which  Alexander  the  Great  sent  Motion  with 
troops  to  examine  for  gold ; the  detachment  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529.)  St.  Martin 
{Stem,  sur  1' Armen  it,  vol.  L p.  69)  supposes  the 
Hyspiratis  of  Strabo  to  refer  to  the  district  of  leper , 
ME.  of  Ertrum  ; but  in  another  place  Strabo  (p. 
503)  appears  to  denote  the  samo  district  under  the 
name  of  Syspiratis,  and  this  he  places  to  the  S.,  I«- 
yond  the  limits  of  Armenia,  and  bordering  on  Adia- 
i«eno,  which  will  not  suit  the  position  of  leper;  nor 
did  the  troops  of  Alexander  at  any  time  approach 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ersrum.  Major  Bawlinson 
suspects  that  these  mines  may  be  recognised  in  the 
metallic  riches  of  the  mountainous  country  on  the 
A sped- Rod  or  Kizil-Uzen.  (Joum.  Geoff.  Soc. 
vol.  x.  p.  1 48.)  [E.  B.  J>] 

CAMBAL1DUS  MONS.  [Ragistanus  Mows.] 
CAMBES,  a place  in  Gallia,  according  to  the 
Anton.  Itin.  and  the  Table,  on  the  road  from  Au- 
gusta Rauracorum  (Angst)  to  Argentovaria,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Cambes  is  Groe  Kcmbs, 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  department  of  Haul  Rh in. 
There  is  a Little  Kembt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  [G.  L.] 

CAMRIOVICENSES,  a name  of  a people  that 
appears  in  the  Table ; but  the  indication  of  their 
portion,  as  usual  with  the  names  of  peoples  in  the 
Table,  is  too  vagne  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  position 
of  the  Cambiovicenses.  (I)’Anville,  Notice , Ac. ; 
Walckenaer,  Geog.  voLi.  p.  372.)  [G.  L.] 

CAMBODU'NUM,  in  Britain.  The  second  Itine- 
rary presents  tlic  difficulty  which  attends  so  many  of 
the  others,  vix.,  a vast  difference  between,  not  only  the 
shortest  mute,  but  between  the  recognised  roads  and 
the  line  of  the  stations.  Thus  the  line  is  from  the  Val- 
lum to  Rutupiae  (Richborough) : nevertheless,  when 
we  reach  Calcaria  ( Twlcaeler ),  though  there  is  one 
road  due  south  and  another  south-east,  the  route  of 
the  Itinerary  takes  us  round  by  Manchester,  Chester, 
and  Wroxeter.  Besides  this,  the  sum  of  miles  at 
the  heading  of  the  Iter,  and  the  sum  of  the  partic  ular 
distances,  disagree.  Again,  some  of  the  numbers  vary 
with  the  MS.;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  present 
word.  From  Eboracum  ( York)  to 

M.  P. 

Calcaria  (Tadcaster)  - - ix. 

Cambodunum  ...  xx.  al.  xxx. 
Mancunian)  (Manchester)  - xviii.  al.  xxiii. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Klland,  between  Halifax  and 
Huddersfield,  best  satisfies  these  conditions ; and, 
accordingly,  Gretland,  Sowerby,  Almondbury,  Grim- 
sear,  Stainlnnd  (at  all  of  which  places  Roman  remains 
have  been  found),  have  been  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Cambodunum.  In  the  Monumenta 
BriUumioa  its  modern  equivalent  is  Slack.  [R.G.L.] 
CAMBOLECTRI.  Pliny  (iii.  5)  mentions  Cam- 
bolectri Atlantici  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  he  supposes  them  to  be.  He 
nl*o,  under  the  Aquitanic  nations  (iv.  19),  mentions 
“ Cambolectri  Agesinates  Pictonibus  juncti,"  as  nar- 
duin  has  it;  but  “ Cambolectri  ” ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Agcsiuates,  as  Walckenaer  affirms,  and  he 
places  them  about  Combo,  in  the  arrondiasement  of 
Bayonne,  in  the  department  of  Basses  Pyrenees. 
it  appears  from  Pliny  mentioning  these  peoples  and 
distinguishing  them,  that  they  are  two  genuine 
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names.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name 
Cambonum  [Cambonum]  may  tie  geographically 
connected  with  the  Cambolectri.  [G.  L.] 

CAMBO'NUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  mentioned  in  tlie 
Jerusalem  Itin.,  on  the  road  from  Ci vitas  Valenti* 
( Valence),  through  Ci vitas  Vocontionim  ( />«■),  to 
Mansio  Vapincum  (Gap).  The  route  is  very  par- 
ticularly described.  From  IHc  it  goes  to  Mans  so 
Luco  ( Luc),  then  to  Mutatio  Vologatis  ( V*astgeLis)\ 
then  the  Gaura  Moos  is  ascended,  and  the  traveller 
comes  to  Mutatio  Cambnnuin;  the  next  station  be- 
yond Cambonum  is  Mods  Seleueu^So/ftm).  Walt  ke- 
nacr  (vol.  iii.  p.  46)  places  Cambonum  at  La  Combe, 
to  the  Kouth  of  Mon/clue.  D’Anville  did  not  venture 
to  assign  a site  for  Cambonum ; but  if  the  road  has 
been  well  examined,  the  place  ought  not  to  bo 
doubtful.  [G.  L.] 

CAMBORICUM,  in  Britain.  Another  reading  is 
Camhoritum,  and  perhaps  this  is  preferable,  — the 
-ril-  having  the  same  power  with  the  liked-  iu 
lihedyuna  (Oxford)  = furtL  In  this  case  the  word 
would  mean  a ford  over  the  Cam.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  fifth  Itinerary,  and  the  difficulties 
which  attend  it  are  of  the  same  kind  as  thoc<  noticed 
under  CAMBODUNUM. 

The  line,  which  is  from  London  to  Carlisle,  runs 
to  Caesarotnagus  ( Writtle),  Colonia  (Colchester  or 
Maldon),  Villa  Faustini,  iciani,  Camboricum.  I>uro- 
lipons,  Durobrivae,  Causennae,  Lindum, — this  latter 
point  alone  being  one  of  absolute  certainty,  L e.  Lin- 
coln. That  A ncastcr  = Causennae  is  nearly  cer- 
tain ; but  the  further  identifications  of  Villa  Fans- 
tini  with  Jhmmoic,  of  Iciani  with  Chestcrford.  and 
Duriilijums  with  Cambridge  or  < 1 odmemdet ter,  and 
of  Durobrivis  will)  Caistor  or  H 'aier- Norton,  are 
uncertain.  Add  to  this  the  circuitous  character  of 
any  road  from  London  to  Lincoln  rid  either  Col- 
chester or  Maldon.  The  two  localities  most  usually 
given  to  Camboricum  are  Cambridge  and  Icklingham 
(near  Mildcnhall  in  Suffolk).  In  the  former  place 
there  are  the  castra  of  Chester- ton  aiKlGrant-cAc  j/er, 
in  the  latter  a Camp- field,  a 7?on*-pit-ficld,  and  nu- 
merous Roman  remains.  Again, — as  Horsley,  re- 
marks,— the  river  on  which  Icklingbam  stands  runs 
into  the  Cam,  so  that  the  first  syllable  may  apply  to 
the  one  place  as  well  as  the  other.  Probably,  the 
true  identification  has  yet  to  be  made.  [R.G.L.] 

CAMBU'NII  MONTES  a range  of  mountains 
forming  the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Tb<s- 
saly,  is  a continuation  of  the  Cera  union  mountains 
and  terminates  at  Mt.  Olympus  on  the  east-  Tlx 
name  of  these  mountains  contains  the  root  Bovwd. 
The  principal  pass  through  these  mountains  Is  called 
Volustana  by  Livy,  the  modern  pass  of  Servia. 
Leake  remarks,  that  “ in  the  word  Volustana  the 
V represents  probably  the  B,  which  was  so  common 
an  initial  in  Macedonian  names  of  places;  the  two 
last  syllables,  errava,  are  perhaps  the  Macedonian 
form  of  errtvb,  and  have  reference  to  the  pass,  the 
entire  name  in  Greek  being  B«AoD  «rT«*»d."  (Liv. 
xlii.  53,  xliv.  2;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  ill 
p.  338.) 

CAMBYSETfE.  [Albania]. 

CAMBY'SES  ( For*  or  Gori ),  a river  of  Albania, 
rising  in  the  Caucasus,  or,  according  to  Mela,  in  the 
Coraxici  M.,  flowing  through  the  district  of  Cambj- 
sciic,  and  falling  into  the  Cyrus  (AV),  after  uniting 
with  the  Alazonius  (.1  lasan).  Pompey  marched 
along  its  banks,  on  his  expedition  into  these  regions 
in  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  B.  C.  65.  Its  water  was 
remarkable  for  its  coldness.  (Mel.  iii  5.  § 6 j Plir- 
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ti,  ]3.  8.  15  ; Dion  Cos*,  x.txvii.  3 ; Epifc.  Strab.  j 
«/*.  Hudson,  Geotjr.  Min.  vol.ii.  p.  148.)  [P.  S-]  ! 

CAMRYSES  (Kaf4€u<rrjf,  IHoL  vL  2.  § 1 ; Amm. 
Marc,  xxlii.  6),  a river  of  Media  Atropatcnc,  which 
appiirs,  fmm  the  notice  in  Ptolemy,  to  have  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine its  exact  locality;  but  if  the  order  in  Ammi- 
mob  be  correct,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  near  the 
Amtrdas,  now  Stfd-Rud.  In  the  Epitome  of  Strabo 
(xL)  a nation  of  the  Caspians  is  spoken  of  wtp\ 
rtsr  Kaugv<n}y  wora/sSir.  [V,] 

CAM  KIEL'S.  [Khodus.] 

CAMELOBOSCI  (Ka  tj.koSookoI,  Ptol.  vi.  8. 
§ 12).  x wild  tribe  of  Cannania,  placed  by  Marc i an 
(p.  20)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dora  or  Dam,  eust- 
Vaids  tsaiida  the  Desert.  [V.l 

CAMKRIA  orCAME'RIUM  (Kaptpla:  Kth.  Ka- 
lu^iuvf.Camerinus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  men- 
tioned by  Livy  among  the  towns  of  the  Prisci  Lntini 
taken  by  Tanjuinius  PriscuK  (Liv.  i.  38.)  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  statement  we  find  it  enumerated 
atrtnng  the  colonies  of  Alba  Longa,  or  the  cities  founded 
bv Latinos Sihius.  (I)iod.vii  ap. Easel.  Arm.  p.  185; 
itrifjo  Gratis  Rom.  17.)  Dionysius  also  says  that 
it  masted  a colony  fruin  Alba,  hut  had  previously 
keen  a ritt  of  the  Aborigines.  According  to  him  it 
engaged  in  a war  against  Romulus  and  Tatius,  but 
was  taken  by  their  arms,  and  a Roman  colony  esta- 
blished there  (ii.  50).  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  also  mention  it  as  one  of  the  independent  Latin 
cities  reduced  by  Tarquin  (iii.  51).  After  the 
expokaun  of  Die  kings  from  Rome,  Camcria  was  one 
*4  the  foremost  to  espjUMi  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
Tarquina,  for  which  it  was  severely  punished,  being 
taken  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Consul  Verginios, 
u.c.  50*2.  (Dionys.  v.  21,  40,  49.)  This  event 
may,  probably,  bo  received  as  historically  true : at 
hast  it  explains  why  the  name  of  Camcria  docs  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League 
shortly  afterwards  {Dionys.  v.  61):  nor  does  it  ever 
train  appear  in  h istory : and  is  only  noticed  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  *.  9)  among  the  once  celebrated  cities 
of  Latium,  which  were  in  his  time  utterly  extinct. 
Tacitus  has  recorded  that  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Cjnwcanii  derived  its  origin  from  Cameriu  (Ann. 
xi.  24.),  and  the  cognomen  of  C&rnerinus  borne  by 
ooc  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the  Sulpician 
gem,  »evms  to  point  to  the  same  extra*  tion. 

The  site  of  Cnmrria,  like  Dial  of  most  of  the 
other  towns  of  Latinm  that  were  destroyed  at  so 
early  a period,  roust  be  almost  wholly  conjectural. 
1‘ahmbara,  a small  town  on  an  isolated  hill,  near 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  Monte  Gennaro , and  about  22 
niilrs  from  Rome,  hits  as  fair  a claim  as  any  other  lo- 
cality. (Abeken,  Mittel  Jtalien , p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMERI'NUM  (K apaptvov,  Ptol.;  Kapt  pia,  Ap- 
pwn;  Kautprij,  Strab.:  Kth.  Cnmerinus  or  Camera, 
•ertis:  Csmmtmo),  a city  of  Umbria,  situated  in  the 
Apennines,  near  the  frontiers  of  Picenum.  It  occu. 
>"d  a lofty  position  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
lusor  (Chienti),  and  a few  miles  on  the  E.  of  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  No  mention  of  the 
fiiy  is  found  before  the  Roman  Civil  Wars,  when  it 
appears  as  a place  of  some  consequence,  and  was 
fectipaed  by  one  of  the  Pompeian  generals  with  six 
cohorts,  who.  however,  abandoned  it  on  the  advance 
of  Caesar.  (Care*.  B.  C.  i.  15;  Cic.  ad  A tt.  viii.  12, 
B.)  Again,  during  the  outbreak  of  L.  Antonius  at 
Prrusia,  it  was  seized  by  Plancus  with  two  legions. 

( Appian,  B.  C.  ▼.  50.)  At  a later  period,  probably 
under  Augustus,  its  territory  was  portioned  out 
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among  military  colonists;  but  it  continued  to  be  a 
municipium,  and  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
cm jrire  a tolerably  flourishing  town.  (Lib.  Colon. 
pp.  240,  256;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 53  ; Orell.  Inscr.  920, 
2172.) 

But  while  we  find  bnt  little  mention  of  the  city 
the  people  of  the  Cam  Kin  ks  are  noticed  from  an 
early  period  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Um- 
bria. As  early  as  u.  c.  308,  Die  Roman  deputies, 
who  were  employed  to  explore  Dio  Cimiiiian  forest 
and  the  regions  beyond  it,  are  said  to  have  advanced 
as  far  as  to  the  Camertes  (“  usque  ad  Camcrtes  Um- 
bra peuctrasMi  dicuntur,"  Liv.  ix.  36),  and  esta- 
blished friendly  relations  with  them.  These  probably 
became  the  first  foundation  and  origin  of  the  pecu- 
liarly favourable  position  in  which  Die  Camertes 
stood  towards  the  Roman  republic.  Thus  in  u.  c. 
205,  we  find  them  mentioned  among  the  allied  cities 
that  furnished  supplies  for  Die  fleet  of  Scipio,  when 
they  are  contrasted  with  the  other  states  of  Etruria 
and  Umbria  as  being  on  terms  of  equal  alliance  with 
the  Romans  (M  Camertes  cum  aequo  Jbedere  cum 
Romanis  essent,”  Liv.  xxviii  45).  Cicero  also  more 
than  once  alludes  to  the  treaty  which  secured  tlicir 
privileges  (“  Catnertinum  foedus  sanctissiinum  alquo 
aequissimum,”  pro  Balb.  20;  Val.  Max.  v.  2.  § 8; 
Pint.  Mar.  28).  And  at  a much  later  period  we 
find  the  “ Municipcs  Camertes  n themselves  recording 
their  gratitude  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  for 
the  confinnation  of  their  ancient  rights  (‘‘jure  aequo 
foederis  sibi  confimiato,"  Gruter,  J riser,  p.  2 66.  1 ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  920). 

A question  has  indeed  been  raised,  whether  the 
Camertes  of  Livy  and  Cicero  are  the  same  jieople 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Cameriiium,  who,  as  we  learn 
from  the  above  inscription  and  other*  also  found  at 
Camerino , were  certainly  called  Camertes.  The 
doubt  has  been  principally  founded  on  a passage  of 
Strabo  (v.  p.  227).  in  which,  according  to  the  old 
editions,  that  writer  appeared  to  distinguish  Caroe- 
riiiuin  and  Corner te  as  two  different  towns;  hut  it 
appears  that  Kapapivov  is  certainly  an  interpolation; 
and  the  city  he  calls  Camerte,  which  he  expressly 
places  “ on  the  very  frontiers  of  Picenum,”  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  the  Caincrinum  (if  the  lhw 
rnans.  (See  Kramer  and  Grakurd,  ad  loc.;  and 
compare  Du  Tbeil's  note  at  vol.  ii.  p.60  of  the  French 
translation  of  Strabo.)  Pliny  also,  who  inserts  tin? 
Camertes  among  the  “ populi  ” of  Umbria,  makes  no 
other  menDon  of  Camerinum  (iiL  14.  s.  19).  Thera 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  period  the 
Camertes  and  the  people  of  Camerinum  were  the 
same;  but  it  certainly  seems  probable  that  at  an 
earlier  epoch  the  name  was  used  in  a more  exten- 
sive sense,  and  that  the  tribe  of  Die  Camertes  was 
at  one  time  more  widely  spread  in  Umbria.  Wo 
know  that  the  Etruscan  city  of  Clnsium  was  origi- 
nally called  Camera  or  Camars,  and  it  is  a plausible 
conjecture  of  Lepeius  that  this  was  its  Umbrian 
name.  ( 7 'yrrhener  Belanger,  p.  33.)  It  is  remark- 
able that  Polybius  speaks  of  the  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  tho  Gauls  in  n.C.  296,  as  fought  in  the 
territory  of  the  Camertes  (2V  rtf  Kaptpriur  \aipa, 
ii.  19),  while  the  same  battle  is  placed  by  Livy  nt 
Clusium  (x.  26).  Again,  the  narrative  of  Livy  (ix.36) 
would  seem  to  imply  thatthc  Camertes  there  mentioned 
were  not  very  remote  from  the  Curonian  forest,  and 
were  the  first  Umbrian  people  to  which  Die  envoys 
came.  Even  Cicero  speaks  of  the  “ ager  Camera  " 
in  common  will*  Picenum  and  Gaul  (Gallia  Toguta) 
(pro  Hull.  1 9)  in  a manner  that  can  hardly  be 
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understood  of  so  limited  * district  as  the  mere  territory 
of  Camerinuin.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  name  in  different  forms  among  the  modern 
towns  and  village#  of  this  part  of  Italy — Camero 
near  Foligno , Camerata  between  Todi  and  Amelia, 
See.,  — may  be  a remnant  of  this  wider  extension  of 
the  Camcrtes. 

The  Camkrixi  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus 
(vi.  5.  § l)  as  having  been  conquered  and  reduced 
to  captivity  by  P.  (?)  Claudios  can  be  no  other  than 
the  people  of  Camerinum ; but  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile his  account  with  the  rest  that  we  kn  <w  of  their 
history.  Probably  Appius  Claudius,  the  consul  of 
b.  c.  268,  who  reduced  the  neighbouring  province  of 
l’icenum,  is  the  person  meant.  £E.  H.  B.] 

CAMERTES.  [Camerijojji.] 

C AMICUS  (Ka/uK&i),  a city  or  fortress  of  Sicily, 
which,  according  to  the  mythical  history  of  that  is- 
land, was  constructed  by  Daedalus  for  Cocalos,  the 
king  of  the  Sicanians,  who  made  it  his  royal  resi- 
lience, and  deposited  his  treasures  there,  the  situation 
being  so  strong  and  so  skilfully  fortified  as  to  be  al- 
together impregnable.  According  to  the  same  legend, 
it  was  here  also  that  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  who  had 
pursued  Daedalus  to  Sicily,  was  treacherously  put 
to  death  by  Cocalus,  and  secretly  buried;  his  bones 
were  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  time  of  | 
Theron.  (Diod.  iv.  78,79;  Strab.vL  pp. 273 — 279;  \ 
Arist.  Pol,  ii.  10;  Stcph.  By*,  r.  Kapucdr;  Tzetx.  | 
ChiL  i.  506 — 510.)  The  same  story  is  alluded  to 
by  Herodotus  (vil  170),  who  tells  us  that  the 
Cretans  sent  an  expedition  to  Sicily  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Minos,  and  besieged  Camicus  for  five  years, 
but  without  success.  It  wsa  also  chosen  by  So- 
phocles as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  tragedies.  now 
lost,  called  the  Ka^tiiriot(Atheruie.iii.  p.86,  ix.  p.388; 
Soph.  fr.  299 — 304,  ed.  Dind.).  From  the  words  of 
Herodotus  it  has  been  erroneously  inferred  that 
Camicus  occupied  the  site  on  which  Agrigentum 
was  afterwards  founded,  and  the  citadel  or  acropolis 
of  that  city  has  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as 
the  fortress  of  Daedalus.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  204 ; ; 
Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  273.)  Bot  we  find 
mention  in  historical  times  of  a fortress  named 
Camicus,  as  existing  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum, 
but  quite  apart  from  the  city.  It  was  occupied  by 
Hippocrates  and  Capys,  the  cousins  of  Theron,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  him  from  Agrigentum  (Schol. 
ad  Find,  Pydi.  vi.  4.),  and  is  again  mentioned  among 
the  fortresses  reduced  by  the  Romans  in  the  First 
Punic  War,  after  the  conquest  of  Agrigentum. 
(Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  503.)  We  are  told 
also  that  it  was  situated  on  a river  of  the  same 
name  (Steph.  Byz.  r.  ’Aapdyat;  Vi6.  Sr  quest,  p.  7), 
which  is  supposed  by  Cluverius  to  be  the  one  now 
called  Fiume  delle  Canne,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
about  10  miles  W.  of  Girgenti;  and  the  fortress 
may  probably  have  stood  in  the  neighlourhood  of 
the  modern  town  of  Siculiana,  but  its  precise  site  is 
unknown.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p.  221;  Scrra  di  Falco, 
Ant.  della  Sicilia , vol  iii.  pp.  76,  80;  Siefert,  Ahra- 
gas,  pp.  17, 18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMISA  (ra  Kifiioa),  a fortress  of  Camisene  or 
Comiaene  (comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  528)  in  Lesser  Ar- 
menia, which  was  destroyed  in  Strabo's  time  (xii. 
p.  560).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAMISErNE(K«fu<njH)).  Strabo  mentions  Culu- 
pene  or  Calupene  and  Camisene  as  bordering  on  the 
Leaser  Armenia,  and  he  includes  them  within  his 
Pontus  Rock-salt  was  dug  in  these  districts,  and 
there  was  a strong  place  Camisa,  which  was  ruined 
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in  Strabo’s  time  (p.  560).  In  another  place  (p.  546) 
be  says  that  the  Halys  rises  in  Great  Cappadocia, 
near  Pontice,  and  in  Camisene  ( Kaji&wrtjrrf  in 
Casaubon’s  text).  Camisa  was  on  the  road  from 
Sehastia  to  Nicopolis,  and  24  Roman  miles  from 
Sebastia  (Semi).  The  Camisene,  then,  is  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Halys  or  Kizil  Ermak.  [G.  L.] 
(’AMMAN  1'.  NE  ( ka/x:uai'>7»'7; ),  a division  of 
Cappadocia.  (Strab.  pp.  534,  540.)  Ptolemy  (v. 
6),  who  enumerates  six  places  in  the  division,  calls 
it  Cammanene.  Zama,  one  of  the  towns,  is  on  the 
road  from  Taviura  to  Mazaea  or  Caesareia.  [G.  L.] 
CAMPAE  (Kd/ivoi,  Ptol.),  and  Cambe  in  the 
Table,  is  in  the  Praefectora  Ciliciae  of  Cappadocia, 
1 6 miles  N.  or  NW.  of  Mazaea  or  Caesarea , it  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  a place  called  Enba.  [G.  L.] 
CAMPA'NIA  (Kajunu'ta),  a province  or  region 
of  Centra]  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Latium,  m 
the  E.  by  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  on  the  S.  by 
Lucania,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Its 
exact  limits  varied  at  different  periods.  The  Idris 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  recognised  as  its  north- 
ern boundary,  but  subsequently  the  district  south  of 
that  river,  at  far  as  the  Massican  hills  and  the  town 
of  Sinuessa,  was  included  in  Iattinm,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  Campania  diminished  to  the  same  extent. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  242.)  On  the  S.  also,  the  territory 
between  the  Silarus,  which  formed  the  boundary  of 
Lucania,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  that  bounds 
the  Gulf  of  l'osidonia  on  the  N.,  was  occupied  by 
the  people  called  Picextixi  (a  branch  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Picenum  on  the  Adriatic),  and  was  not 
reckoned  to  belong  to  Campania,  properly  so  called, 
thongh  united  with  it  for  administrative  purpose.-. 

Originally,  indeed,  the  name  of  Campanians  appears 
to  have  been  applied  solely  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  plain,  which  occupies  so  large  a portion  of  the 
province;  and  did  not  include  the  people  of  the  hill 
country  about  Snessa,  Gales,  and  Teanum,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Aurund  and  Sidicini.  But 
Campania,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  was  funded  on  the  N.  by  the  low 
ridge  of  the  Massican  hills,  which  extend  from  the 
sea  near  Sinuessa  to  join  the  more  lofty  group  of 
volcanic  mountains  that  rise  between  Suessa  and 
Teanum,  and  comprised  the  whole  of  the  latter  range. 
Veil  a from  and  the  territory  annexed  to  it,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vulturous,  which  had  been  originally 
San  mite,  were  afterwards  included  in  Campania; 
though  Strabo  appears  in  one  passage  (v.  p.  238)  to 
assign  them  to  Latium.  The  eastern  frontier  of 
Campania  is  clearly  marked  by  the  first  ridges  of 
the  Apennines,  the  Moxs  Calucula  N.  of  the  Vul- 
turous, and  the  Moxs  Tifata  S.  of  that  river, 
while  other  ranges  of  still  greater  elevation  continue 
the  mountain  barrier  towards  the  SE.  to  the  source* 
of  the  Sarnus.  Near  this  latter  point,  a aide  arm  or 
branch  is  suddenly  thrown  off  from  the  main  mass  of 
the  Apennines,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  general 
direction,  which  constitutes  a lofty  and  narrow  moun- 
tain ridge  of  about  24  miles  in  length,  terminating 
in  the  bold  headland  called  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, but  known  also  as  the  Surrentine  Promnctory. 
It  is  this  range  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Cumae 
or  Crater,  as  the  Bay  of  Naples  was  called  in  an- 
cient times,  from  that  of  PoKtdonia,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  limit  also  between  Campania  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Picentini.  The  latter  occupied  the  district  S.  of  this 
range  along  the  shores  of  the  Posidouian  Gulf,  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus. 
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The  region  thus  limited  is  one  of  the  meet  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  in  the  world,  and  unquestionably 
the  fairest  portion  of  Italy.  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  vie  with  one  another  in  celebrating  its  na- 
tural advantages, — the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  beauty 
of  it*  landscape,  the  softness  of  its  climate,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  harbours.  Pliny  calls  it  **  felix  ilia 
Campania — certamen  homanae  voluptatis.1’  Floras 
is  still  more  enthusiastic : “ Omnium  non  modo  Italia, 
sed  toto  or  be  terrarum  pulcherrima  Campaniae  plaga 
est.  Nihil  mullius  caelo.  Denique  bis  floribus  ver- 
uat.  Nihil  uberios  solo,  ideo  Liberi  Cererisque  cer- 
umen dicitur.  Nihil  ho*  pi  tali  us  man.”  Even  the 
more  sober  Polybius  and  Strabo  are  loud  in  its 
praues;  and  Cicero  calls  the  plains  about  Capua 
“ fundom  pulcbemmum  populi  Romani,  caput  pecu- 
niae. pads  ornamentum,  subaidium  belli,  fuiubunentom 
iKtigilium,  horreum  legionum,  solatium  annonac.” 
(Pol  liL  9 1 ; Strab.  ▼.  pp.  242,  243 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Fkr.  i.  16 ; Cic.  de  Leg.  A gr.  i.  7 , ii.  28.)  The  greater 
part  of  Campania  is  an  unbroken  plain,  of  almost 
unequalled  fertility,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  ! 
Apennines  to  the  sea.  But  its  uniformity  is  broken 
by  two  remarkable  natural  features:  the  one  a group 
of  vtkanic  hills  of  considerable  extent,  but  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  between 
Cumae  and  Neapolis,  and  constituting  a broken  and 
hilly  tract  of  about  1 3 miles  in  length  (from  E.  to 
W.),  and  from  8 to  1 0 in  breadth.  One  of  the  must 
considerable  of  tbeae  hills  is  the  Moxs  Gaurus,  so 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  wines.  The  whole 
range,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Aenaria 
and  Procbyta,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  preserves 
evident  traces  of  the  comparatively  recent  action  of 
subterranean  fires.  These  were  recognised  by  ancient 
writers  in  the  Forum  Volcani,  or  Solfatara,  near  Pu- 
tenli  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  246;  Lucil.  Aetn.  431;  Sil.  Ital. 
xii.  133);  but  we  have  no  account  of  any  such  erup- 
tion in  ancient  times  as  that  which,  in  1338,  gave 
rise  to  the  Monte  Nuovo,  near  the  same  town.  On 
the  other  side  of  Neapolis,  and  wholly  detached  from 
the  group  of  hills  already  described,  as  well  as  from 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a bread  girdle  of  intervening  plain,  rises  the 
isolated  mountain  of  Vesuvius,  whose  regular  vol- 
canic cone  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  natural 
feat  ares  of  Campania.  Its  peculiar  character  vrw 
noticed  by  ancient  observers,  even  before  the  fearful 
mi  prion  of  a.  d.  79  gave  such  striking  proof  that 
it*  subterranean  fires  were  not,  as  supposed  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  247),  “ extinct  for  want  of  fuel."  But  the 
volcanic  agency  in  Campania,  though  confined  in 
hiktorical  times  to  the  two  mountain  groups  just  no- 
ticed. must  have  been  at  one  period  far  more  widely  j 
extended.  The  mountain  called  Rocca  Monfina  or 
J/ie  di  Sta  Croce , which  rises  above  Suessa,  and 

the  ancient  seat  of  the  Aurunci  [AuRUWCl],  is 
likewise  an  extinct  volcano;  and  the  soil  of  the 
whole  plain  of  Campania,  np  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
A{«nnines,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance is  derived  the  porous  and  friable  charac- 
ter to  which  it  owes  its  great  fertility.  It  was,  in 
all  probability,  from  the  evidences  of  subterranean 
fire  so  strongly  marked  in  their  neighbourhood,  that 
the  Greeks  <rf  Cumae  gave  the  name  of  the  Phle- 
graean  plains  (Camp*  l’blegraei:  tq  ♦A«7pa«a  w«- 
La)  to  the  part  of  Campania  adjoining  their  city. 
(Diod.  iv.  2 1 ; Strab.  ▼.  p.  245.)  Another  appella- 
tion by  which  tha  same  tract  appears  to  have  been 
known,  was  that  of  Camfi  La  no  ami  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
9),  fruen  which  is  probably  derived  the  modern  name 
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of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  now  used  to  designate  the  whole 
district  of  Campania. 

It  is  this  extensive  plain  which  was  so  celebrated 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modern,  times  for  its  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  Strabo  calls  it  the  richest  plain  in 
the  world  (*«Stor  tvSatfiopiorarop  tup  airdervp), 
and  tells  us  that  it  produced  wheat  of  the  finest 
quality;  while  some  parts  of  it  yielded  four  crops  in 
the  year, — two  of  spelt  (f«d),  one  of  millet,  and 
the  fourth  of  vegetables  (Adxar®)*  (Strab.  v.  p. 
242.)  Pliny  also  relates  that  it  grew  two  crops  of 
spelt  and  one  of  millet  every  year;  while  those  parts 
of  it  that  were  left  fallow  produced  abundance  of 
roses,  which  were  employed  for  the  ointments  and 
perfumeries  for  which  Capua  was  celebrated.  The 
spelt  of  the  Campanian  plain  was  of  particularly  fine 
quality,  so  that  it  was  considered  to  be  the  only  one 
fit  for  the  manufacture  of  “ alien,"  apparently  a kind 
of  porta,  called  by  Strabo  x^ripor.  (Plin.  xviii.  8.  a. 
9,  11.  s.  29.)  Virgil  also  selects  the  plains  around 
the  wealthy  Capua  and  the  tract  at  the  foot  of  Ve- 
suvius as  instances  of  soils  of  the  best  quality  for 
agricultural  purposes,  adapted  at  once  for  the  growth 
of  wine,  oil,  and  corn.  (Virg.  G.  ii.  224.)  From  the 
expressions  of  Cicero  already  cited,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Mager  Cam  pan  ns,” — the  district  immediately 
around  the  city  of  Capua, — while  it  continued  the 
public  property  of  the  Roman  state,  was  one  of  the 
chief  quarters  from  whence  the  supplies  of  corn  for 
the  public  service  were  derived.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  vinca  were  cultivated  (aa  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day)  all  over  the  plain  (see  Virg.  1.  c ),  bat  the 
choicest  wines  were  produced  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills;  the  M&ssican  and  Falemian  on  the  sides  of  the 
Mous  Massicua  and  the  adjoining  volcanic  hills  near 
Suessa  and  Cales,  the  Gauran  on  the  Hanks  of  Mt. 
Ganrus  and  the  other  lulls  near  Puteoli,  and  the  Sur- 
rentine  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  All  these 
were  reckoned  among  the  most  celebrated  wines  then 
known.  Nor  was  the  olive-oil  of  Campania  less 
distinguished:  that  of  Venafrum  was  proverbial  for 
its  excellence  (Her.  Carm.  ii.  6.  16),  and  the  other 
hilly  tracts  of  the  province  were  scarcely  inferior  to 
it.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  243;  Flor.  i.  16.) 

The  maritime  advantages  of  Campania  were 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those  which  it  derived 
from  the  natural  fertility  of  its  territory.  Its  const- 
line  has  a tolerably  uniform  direction  towards  the 
SE.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Liria  to  Cumae:  but  S. 
of  that  city  it  is  interrupted  by  the  bold  and  isolated 
group  of  volcanic  hills  already  described,  which  ter- 
minate towards  the  S.  in  the  lofty  and  abrupt  head- 
land of  Misenum.  Between  this  point  and  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  which  is  itself  (as  already 
pointed  out)  but  the  extremity  of  a bold  and  lofty 
arm  of  the  Apennines,  the  coast  is  deeply  indented 
by  the  beautiful  bay,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Crater,  from  its  cup-like  form,  bnt  called  also  the 
Sixu9Citma5U8  and  Putkolaxus,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Cumae  and  Puteoli, — and  now  fa- 
miliarly known  to  all  as  the  Bag  of  Naples.  (Strab. 
v.  pp.  242,  247.)  The  two  ranges  which  constitute 
the  two  headlands  bounding  this  gulf  are  farther  con- 
tinued by  the  outlying  islands  adjoining  them ; those 
of  Akxakia  and  Prochtta,  off  Cape  Misenum, 
being,  like  the  hills  on  the  adjacent  mainland,  of  vol- 
canic origin;  while  that  of  Caprkak,  with  its  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  and  wall*  of  limestone,  is  obviously  a 
continuation  of  the  calcareous  range  of  the  Apennines, 
which  end*  in  the  Surrentine  Promontory.  The 
shores  of  this  beautiful  gulf,  so  nearly  land-locked, 
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and  open  only  to  the  mild  and  temperate  breezes 
from  the  SW.,  were  early  sought  by  the  Homans,  as  a 
place  of  retirement  and  luxury;  and  iu  addition  to 
the  numerons  towns  that  had  grown  up  around  it, 
the  houses,  villas,  and  gardens,  that  filled  the  inter- 
vals between  them  were  so  numerous,  that,  according 
to  Strabo,  they  presented  the  aspect  of  one  continuous 
city.  (St rah.  /.  c.)  Tacitus  also  calls  it  “ pulcher- 
ritnus  sinus,"  though  in  his  time  it  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  frightful  devastation  caused  by  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.  i>.  79.  On  the  N. 
shore  of  this  extensive  bay,  immediately  within  the 
headland  of  Misenum,  was  another  smaller  bay, 
known  as  the  Sinus  Baiaxus,  or  Gulf  of  Baiae;  and 
here  were  situated  two  excellent  harbours, — that  of 
Misenum  itself,  close  to  the  promontory  of  the  same 
name;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hay,  that  of 
Puteoli,  which,  under  the  Homan  empire,  became  one 
of  the  most  frequented  ports  of  Italy. 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  coast  of  Campania  from  Si- 
nuessa  to  Cape  Misenum,  as  forming  a gulf  (p.  242); 
hut  this  is  incorrect,  that  portion  of  the  coast  pre- 
senting but  a slight  curvature,  though  it  may  be 
considered  (if  viewed  on  a wider  scale)  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  great  bay  that  extends  from  the  Circcian 
Promontory  on  the  N.,  to  Cape  Misenum,  or  rather  to 
tlic  island  of  Aenaria  (/scAio),  on  the  S.  On  the 
southern  Bide  of  the  Surrcntine  Promontory  opens 
out  another  extensive  bay,  wider  than  that  of  jVapfcs, 
but  less  deep:  this  was  known  in  nncient  times  as 
the  Gulf  of  Posidonia  or  Paestum  (Sinus  Posido- 
niates,  or  Pacstanus,  Strab.  v.  p.  251 ; i'lin.  iii.  5.  s. 
10);  but  only  its  northern  shores,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Silarus,  belonged  to  Campania. 

The  climate  of  Campania  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  its  soft  and  genial  character,  an  advantage  which 
it  doubtless  owed  to  its  exposure  to  the  SW.,  and  to 
the  deep  bays  with  which  its  coast  was  indented.  It 
was,  indeed,  thought  that  the  climate  had  an  ener- 
vating influence,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  luxurious  habits  engendered  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  that  ancient  writers  ascribed  the 
unwarlike  character  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  population  that  had  taken  place 
there.  Besides  the  beauty  of  its  landscape  and  the 
mildness  of  its  climate,  the  shores  of  Campania  hail 
a particular  attraction  for  the  Romans  in  the  nume- 
rous thermal  waters  with  which  they  abounded,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiae,  Puteoli,  and 
Neapolis.  For  these  it  was  doubtless  indebted  to  j 
the  remains  of  volcanic  agency  in  these  regions;  and 
the  same  causes  furnished  the  sulphur,  which  was 
found  in  such  abundance  in  the  Forum  Vulcani  (or 
Soifaiara),  near  Puteoli,  as  to  become  a considerable 
article  of  commerce.  (Lucil.  Aetn.  433.)  A pe- 
culiar kind  of  white  clay  ( creta ) used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a/tca,  was  procured  from  the  hills  near 
the  same  place,  which  bore  the  name  of  Colles  Lou- 
cogaei;  while  the  volcanic  sand  of  other  hills  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli  farmed  a cement 
of  extraordinary  hardness,  and  which  was  known  in 
consequence  by  the  name  of  Puteolanutn.  (Plin. 
xviii.  1 1.  s.  29,  xxxv.  6.  s.  26.) 

All  ancient  writers  are  agreed  that  the  Campanians 
were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
which  they  eventually  gave  their  name.  Indeed, 
Cain|vinia  appears,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  its  great  fertility,  to  have  been  subject  to  re- 
peated changes  of  population,  and  to  have  been  con- 
quered by  successi*e  swarms  of  foreign  invaders. 
(Pol.  iii.  91.)  The  earliest  of  these  revolutions  are 
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involved  in  great  obscurity:  but  it  seems,  oo  the 
whole,  pretty  clear  that  the  original  population  of  tbit 
fertile  country  (the  first  at  least  of  which  we  have 
any  record)  was  an  Oscan  or  Ausonian  race.  Ao- 
tiochus  of  Syracuse  spoke  of  it  as  inhabited  by  the 
Opicans,  “ who  were  also  called  Ausonuns.”  Poly- 
bius, on  the  contrary,  attempted  to  establish  a dis- 
tinction between  the  two.  and  described  the  shores  of 
the  Crater  as  occupied  by  Opicans  and  Ansamam: 
while  others  carried  the  distinction  still  farther,  and 
represented  the  Opicans,  Ausonians,  and  Oscans,  as 
separate  races  which  successively  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  country.  (Strab.  v.  p.  242  ) The 
fallacy  of  this  statement  is  obvious:  Opicans  and 
Oscans  are  merely  two  forms  of  the  same  name,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Aoaooi ana 
were  a branch  of  the  same  race,  if  not  absolutely 
identical  with  them.  [Ausones.]  It  appears  ob- 
tain that  the  first  Greek  settlers  in  the^  region 
found  them  occupied  by  the  people  whom  they  called 
Opicans,  whence  this  part  of  Italy  was  termed  by 
them  Opicia  (’Owucla);  and  thus  Thucydides  dis- 
tinguishes Cumae  as  K vpv  yj  iv  ’Oiruria  (ri.  4) 
At  the  same  time  wc  find  numerous  indications  if 
Tyrrhenian  (i.  e.  Pelasgic)  settlements,  especially  on 
the  coast,  which  appear  to  belong  to  a very  early 
period,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  the  later  EtnMi 
domination.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L p.  45;  Abeken.  J liltrl 
It  alien,  p.  102.)  Whether  these  were  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Oscans,  or  were  spread  akeg 
the  coasts,  while  tliat  people  occupied  principally  tli« 
interior,  is  a point  on  which  it  is  impossible  fur  ra 
to  pronounce  an  opinion. 

The  earliest  fact  that  can  be  pronounced  histnricnl 
in  regard  to  Campania,  is  the  settlement  of  the  Grrei 
colony  of  Curnae;  and  though  we  certainly  cannot  re- 
ceive as  authentic  the  date  assigned  to  this  by  la'e 
chronologers  (b.  c.  1050),  there  seems  good  resseo 
to  believe  that  it  was  really,  as  asserted  by  Strabo,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy- 
[Cumae.]  The  Cumaeans  soon  extended  tbrir 
power,  by  founding  the  colonics  of  Dicaeanhis,  1‘s- 
Inepolis,  and  Neapolis;  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, it  would  seem  that  they  had  even  formed 
settlements  in  the  interior  at  Nola  and  Abella.  (Jav 
tin.  xx.  1.)  But  it  is  probable  that  their  progress 
was  checked  by  the  establishment  of  a new  and  nnre 
formidable  power  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood 
The  conquest  of  Campania  by  the  Etruscans  is  * 
j fact  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  receive  as  historical, 
imperfect  as  is  the  information  we  have  conrerninr 
it.  Polybius  tells  us  that  at  the  same  time  that  ti* 
Etruscans  held  possession  of  the  plains  of  Northern 
Italy,  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Gauls,  they 
sensed  also  those  of  Campania  about  Capua  and  N«*: 
and  Strabo  says  that  they  founded  in  this  part  cf 
Italy  twelve  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  Cajcs 
(Pol.  ii.  17;  Strab.  v.  p.  242.)  The  Tuscan  origin 
of  Capua  and  Noli  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Cato;  and  Livy  tells  us  that  the  original  name  d 
the  former  city  was  Vultnrnum,  an  obviously  Etrus- 
can form.  (Liv.  iv.  37 ; Mela,  ii.  4 ; Cato,  ap.  I til 
Pat.  i.  7.)  The  period  at  which  this  Etruscan  do- 
minion was  established  is,  however,  a very  doubtful 
question.  If  we  adopt  the  date  assigned  by  Cato 
for  the  foundation  of  Capua  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  7),  which 
he  places  as  late  as  b.  c.  471,  we  cannot  rnpjxw 
tliat  the  period  of  Etruscan  rule  lasted  much  above 
fifty  years, — a space  apparently  much  too  short:  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  placed  the  origin  of  Capua 
more  than  three  centuries  earlier  (Veil.  Pat.  L c.) 
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may  not  improbably  have  erred  as  much  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ac- 
ted date,  we  are  told  that  these  Tuscan  cities  rose 
to  great  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  gradually  became 
tutmled  and  enfeebled  by  luxury,  so  that  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  increasing  power  of  their  war- 
like neighbours  the  Saturates.  The  bite  of  their 
chief  city  of  Capua,  which  was  first  compelled  to 
admit  the  Samnites  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
aid  a share  of  its  fertile  lands,  and  ultimately  fell 
•holly  into  their  power  [Cai*ua],  was  probably 
mob  followed  by  the  minor  cities  of  the  confederacy. 
But  neither  these,  nor  the  metropolis,  became  Sun- 
nite:  they  seem  to  have  constituted  from  the  first  a 
•ejuntte  national  body,  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Campaoi,  “ the  people  of  the  phun.H  It  is  evi- 
dently  this  event  which  is  designated  by  Diodorus 
as  the  **  first  rise  of  the  Campanian  people  ” (t6 
Wroi  Tair  Kafiwavwy  trtfytanj,  I>iod.  xii.  31 ),  though 
he  places  it  as  early  as  b.  c.  440;  while,  according 
to  Livy  (iv.  37 ),  Capua  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Samnites  till  b.  c.  423.  So  rapidly  did  the 
new  nation  rise  to  power,  that  only  three  years  after 
the.  urn  potion  of  Capua  tliey  were  able  to  take  by 
storm  the  Greek  city  of  Cumae,  which  had  main- 
tained its  independence  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Etruscan  dominion.  (Liv.  iv.  44 ; Diod.  xii.  76,  who, 
however,  gives  the  date  b.  c.  428.) 

Tlie  people  of  the  Campanians  thus  constituted 
wa»  essentially  of  Os  can  race.  The  Samnite  or  Sa- 
bellian  conquerors  appear  to  have  been,  like  the 
Etruscans  whom  they  supplanted,  a comparatively 
small  body:  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original 
(bean  population,  which  had  continued  to  subsist, 
though  iu  a state  of  subjection,  under  the  Etruscans, 
•as  readily  amalgamated  with  a people  of  kindred 
race  like  their  new  conquerors,  so  that  the  two  be- 
came completely  blended  into  one  nation.  It  is 
certain  that  the  language  of  the  Campanians  con- 
UuOfri  to  be  Oscan : indeed  it  is  from  them  that  onr 
knowledge  of  the  Oscan  language  is  mainly  derived. 
Th«-tr  name,  as  already  observed,  probably  signified 
only  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  and  it  was  at  this 
period  confined  to  that  part  only  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  Campania-  Nor  does  there  appear  to 
hav«  been  any  distinct  organisation  or  national  union 
among  them.  The  Ausones  or  Aurunei,  and  the 
bididni,  on  the  N.  of  the  Vulturous,  still  continued 
to  exist  as  distinct  ami  independent  tribes.  The 
minor  towns  around  Capua — Acerra,  A tel  la,  Calatia, 
and  Suessula — seem  to  have  followed  the  lead,  and 
probably  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  that  pow- 
erful city:  but  Xohi  stood  aloof,  and  appears  to  have 
preserved  a closer  connection  with  Samnium:  while 
Xoceria  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Campanian  plain 
belonged  to  the  AJfatemi,  who  were  probably  an 
independent  tribe.  Hence  the  Campanians  with 
whom  the  Romans  came  iuto  connection  in  the  fourth 
century  ».  c.  were  only  the  people  of  Capua  itself 
with  its  surrounding  plain  and  dependent  cities. 
They  were  not  the  less  a numerous  and  powerful 
nation:  Capxia  itself  was  at  this  time  the  greatest 
sod  m«et  up»ulcnt  city  of  Italy  (Liv.  vii.  31.):  but 
though  scarcely  80  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
esUldishment  of  the  Samnitos  in  Campania,  they 
were  alreadv  so  far  enervatod  and  corrupted  by  the 
luxurious  habits  engendered  by  their  new  abode,  as 
to  be  wholly  unequal  to  contend  in  arms  with  their 
nm  Hardy  brethren  in  the  mountains  of  Samnium. 

In  n, 343  the  petty  people  of  the  Sidicini,  at- 
tacked by  the  powerful  Samnites,  applied  for  aid  to 
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the  Campanians.  This  was  readily  furnished  them  : 
but  their  new  allies  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by 
the  Samnitcs,  in  a pitched  battle,  at  the  very  gales 
of  Capua,  and  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  their  city. 
In  this  distress  they  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance; 
and,  in  order  to  purchase  tho  aid  of  that  powerful 
republic,  are  said  to  have  made  an  absolute  surrender 
of  their  city  and  territory  ( deditio ) into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  latter  now  took  up  their  cause, 
and  the  victories  of  Valerius  Corvus  at  Mt.  Gaurua, 
and  Suessula,  soon  freed  the  Campanians  from  all 
danger  from  their  Samnite  foes.  (Liv.  vii.  29 — 37.) 
It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the  events  of  the 
two  next  years,  as  related  to  us;  and  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  the  real  course  of  events  has  been 
distorted  or  concealed  by  the  Roman  annalists.  The 
Campanians,  though  nominally  subjects  of  Rome, 
appear  to  act  a very  independent  part ; and  at  length 
opicnly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Latins  when  these 
broke  out  into  declared  hostilities  against  Rome. 
The  great  battle  in  which  the  combined  forces  of  tho 
Latins  and  Campanians  were  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consuls  T.  Manlius  and  P.  Decius  was  fought  near 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  b.c.  340;  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Campanians.  They 
were  pmnished  for  their  revolt,  by  the  loss  of  the 
whole  of  that  portion  of  their  fertile  territory  which 
lay  N.  of  the  Vultumns,  and  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  **  Falemus  ager.”  The  knights  of 
Capua  (equites  Carnpani),  who  had  throughout  op- 
posed the  defection  from  Rome,  were  rewarded  with 
tlie  fall  rights  of  Roman  citizens;  while  the  rest 
of  the  population  obtained  only  the  “ civitas  aino 
flufFragio.”  The  same  relations  were  established  with 
the  cities  of  Cumae,  Sue&sula,  and  Accrrae.  (Liv. 
viii.  11,  14,  17;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  Hence  we  find 
during  the  pieriod  that  followed  this  war  for  above 
120  years  the  closest  bonds  of  union  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Campanians  and  the  Roman  pieople:  tho 
former  were  admitted  to  aervo  in  the  regular  legions, 
instead  of  the  auxiliaries:  and  for  this  reason  Poly- 
bius. in  reckoning  up  the  forces  of  the  Italian  nations 
in  B.  c.  225,  cl.*s>es  the  Romans  ami  Campanians 
in  one  body;  while  he  enumerates  the  Latins  and 
other  allies  separately.  (PoL  ii.  24.) 

The  period  from  the  peace  which  followed  tho 
war  of  b.c.  340,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  was  one  of  great  prosperity  to  the  Campanians. 
Their  territory  was  indeed  necessarily  the  oevasionni 
theatre  of  hostilities  during  the  protracted  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Samnite*:  and  some  of  tho 
cities  not  immediately  connected  with  Capua  were 
even  rash  enough  to  expose  themselves  to  the  enmity 
of  the  Romans,  by  taking  part  with  their  adversaries. 
Rut  the  capture  of  the  Greek  city  of  Palaepolis  in 
li.  c.  326,  led  the  neighbouring  Neapolitans  to  con- 
clude a treaty  with  Koine,  which  secured  them  for 
ever  after  as  its  faithful  allies;  and  tho  conquest  of 
Nola  in  b.c.  313,  and  of  Nnccria  in  308,  firmly 
established  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Campania.  This  seems  to  have  been  ad  • 
mitted  and  secured  by  the  peace  of  b.  c.  304,  which 
terminated  the  Second  Samnite  War.  (Liv.  viii.  22 
— 26,  ix.  28,  41 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  iiL  p.  259.) 

In  B.c.  280,  Campania  was  traversed  by  the 
armies  of  Pyrrhus,  but  his  attempts  to  possess  himself 
of  either  Capua  or  Neapolis  were  ineffectual . (Zonar. 
viii.  4.)  The  successes  of  that  monarch  do  not 
appear  to  have  for  a moment  shaken  the  fidelity  of 
tlie  Campanians.  Rut  it  was  otherwise  with  tho.se 
of  Hannibal  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Caunae 
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(b.  c.  216)  the  smaller  towns  of  Atella  and  Calatia ' 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  and 
shortly  after  the  powerful  city  of  Capua  itself  opened 
its  gates  to  him.  (Liv.  xxii.  61,  xxiii.  2 — 10.)  This 
was  not  however  followed,  as  might  have  been  perhaps 
expected,  by  the  reduction  of  the  rest  of  Campania. 
Hannibal  took  Nuoeria  and  Accrrae,  but  was  foiled 
in  his  attempts  upon  Neapolis  and  Nola:  and  even 
the  little  town  of  Casilinum  was  not  reduced  till 
after  a long  protracted  siege.  From  this  time  Cam- 
pania became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  war,  and 
during  several  successive  campaigns  was  the  scene 
of  operations  of  the  rival  armies.  Many  actions 
ensued  with  various  success:  but  the  result  was  on 
the  whole  decidedly  favourable  to  the  Roman  arms. 
Hannibal  never  succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
of  Nola,  while  the  Romans  were  able  in  the  spring  of 
h.  c.  212  to  form  the  siege  of  Capua,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  following  year  that  important  city  once 
more  fell  into  their  hands.  From  this  time  the 
Carthaginians  lost  all  footing  in  Campania,  and  the 
war  was  transferred  to  ether  quarters  of  Italy.  The 
revolted  cities  were  severely  punished,  and  deprived 
of  all  municipal  privileges ; but  the  tranquillity 
which  this  part  of  Italy  henceforth  enjoyed,  together 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  its  soil  and  climate, 
soon  restored  Campania  to  a state  of  prosperity 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  it  had  before  enjoyed: 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic  Cicero  contrasts 
its  flourishing  and  populons  towns  and  its  fertile 
territory  with  the  decayed  Municipia  and  barren  soil 
of  Latium.  (Z)e  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35.) 

This  interval  of  repose  was  not  however  altogether 
uninterrupted.  The  Campanians  took  no  part  in 
the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  nations  which  led  to  the 
Social  War:  but  they  were  in  consequence  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  their  neighbours  the  Samnites,  and 
Papius  Mu  til  us  laid  waste  the  southern  port  of  the 
province  with  fire  and  sword,  and  took  in  succession 
Nola,  Nnccria,  Stabiae,  and  Salernum:  but  was  de- 
feated by  Sex.  Julias  under  the  walls  of  Acerrae. 
The  next  year  fortune  turned  in  favour  of  the 
Romans,  and  L.  Sulla  recovered  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Campania,  with  the  exception  of  Nola, 
which  continued  to  hold  out  long  after  all  the 
neighbouring  cities  had  submitted,  and  was  the  last 
place  in  Italy  that  was  reduced  by  the  Roman  arms. 

( Appian.  B.  C.  i.  42,  45,  65;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  17, 18.) 
During  the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and  Cinna, 
Campania  was  traversed  repeatedly  by  both  armies, 
and  was  the  scene  of  some  conflicts,  but  probably 
suffered  comparatively  little.  In  b.  c.  73  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  commencement  of  the  Servile  War  under 
Spartacus,  who  breaking  out  with  only  70  com  pan  ions 
from  Capua,  took  refuge  on  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  from 
thence  for  some  time  plundered  the  whole  surround- 
ing country.  (Appian.  H.  C.  i.  116;  Plut.  Croat.  8; 
Flor.  iiL  20.)  During  the  contest  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  Campania  was  spared  the  sufferings  of 
actual  war:  and  neither  this  nor  the  subsequent 
civil  wars  between  Octavian  and  Antony  brought 
any  interruption  to  its  continued  prosperity. 

Under  the  Roman  Umpire,  as  well  os  during  the 
iater  period  of  the  Republic,  Campania  became  the 
favourite  resort  of  wealthy  and  noble  Romans,  who 
crowded  its  shores  with  their  villas,  and  sought  in 
its  soft  climate  and  beautiful  scenery  a place  of 
luxurious  retirement.  Whole  towns  thus  grew  up  at 
Baiae  and  Bauti:  but  the  neighbourhood  of  Neapolis, 
Pompeii,  and  Surrentum  were  scarcely  leas  favoured,  I 
and  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Crater  were  sur- 
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rounded  with  an  almost  continuous  range  of  palaces, 
villas,  and  towns.  The  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  A.  d.  79,  which  buried  under  heaps  of  ashes  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and 
laid  waste  great  part  of  the  fertile  lands  on  all  sides 
of  it,  gave  for  a time  a violent  shock  to  this  pwa- 
perity ; but  the  natural  advantages  of  this  favoured 
land  would  soon  enable  it  to  recover  even  so  great  a 
disaster:  and  it  appears  certain  that  Campania  con- 
tinued down  to  the  very  close  of  the  Western  Empire 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  pro- 
vinces of  Italy. 

According  to  the  division  of  Augustas,  Campania 
together  with  Latium  constituted  the  First  Region 
of  Italy  (Plin.  iii.  5);  but  at  a later  period,  probably 
under  Hadrian,  Beneventum,  with  the  extensive 
territory  dependent  on  it,  and  apparently  the  otl*er 
cities  of  the  Hirpini  also,  were  annexed  to  Cam- 
pania; while,  cm  the  other  hand,  the  name  seems  to 
have  gradually  been  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  First 
Region  of  Augustas.  Hence  we  find  the'  “ Ciri- 
tates  Campaniae,”  as  given  in  the  Liber  Cokmiarum 
(p.  229),  including  all  the  cities  of  Latium,  and 
those  of  Samnium  and  the  Hirpini  also;  and  the 
Itineraries  place  the  boundary  of  Campania  on  the 
side  of  Apulia,  between  Eqous  Tuticus  and  A erne. 
(/fm.  AnL  p.  Ill;  I tin.  Jlier.  p.  610.)  This 
latter  extension  of  the  term  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  generally  adopted : we  find  Samnium 
generally  separated  from  Campania  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  (Treb.  Poll.  Tctricus,  24 ; Not 
Dign  ii.  pp.  63,  64),  and  the  name  was  certainly 
retained  in  common  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  Campania  appears  to  have  come  into  ge- 
neral use  as  synonymous  with  the  whole  of  the  Finst 
Region  of  Augustus,  so  as  to  have  completely  su- 
perseded that  of  Latium ; and  ultimately,  by  a 
change  analogous  to  what  we  find  in  several  otiter 
instances,  came  to  designate  Latium  excluncelg.  or 
the  country  round  Rome,  which  retains  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  appellation  of  La  Campagna  di  Roma. 
The  exact  period  and  progress  of  the  change  cannot 
be  traced ; it  was  certainly  completed  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombards  ; but  on  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana 
Campania  already  extends  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Silarus.  (Tab.  Peut.;  P.  Diac.  ii.  17  ; Pellegriui, 
/ Ha  cor  si  della  Campania , vol.  i.  p.  45—85.) 

Ancient  writers  have  left  us  scarcely  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  national  characteristics  or 
habits  of  the  Campanians  during  the  period  of  their 
existence  as  an  independent  people,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  vague  declamations  concerning  their  luxury. 
But  a fact,  strangely  at  variance  with  the  accounts 
of  their  unwarlike  and  effeminate  habits,  is,  that  we 
find  Campanians  extensively  employed  as  mercenary 
troops,  especially  by  the  despots  of  Sicily.  Here 
they  first  appear  as  early  as  ».  C.  410,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod.  xiii.  44 — 62 ),  and 
were  afterwards  of  material  assistance  to  the  elder 
Dionysius.  But,  not  satisfied  with  serving  as  mere 
mercenaries,  they  established  themselves  in  the  two 
cities  of  Aetna  and  Entella,  of  which  they  held  pos- 
session for  a long  period.  (Id.  xiv.  9,  58,  xvi.  82  ) 
Again  the  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Agathodea, 
who  rendered  themselves  so  formidable  under  the 
name  of  Mamertines  [MameutimJ.  were  in  great 
part  of  Campanian  origin.  It  is  singular  that  we 
find  these  mercenaries,  in  the  cases  of  Km  tel  la  and 
Messana,  repeating  precisely  the  same  treacherous 
conduct  hy  which  the  Semnites  had  originally  made 
! themselves  masters  of  Capua;  and  even  a Cam- 
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panian  legion  in  the  Roman  service  vu  guilty  of 
the  same  crime,  and  posseted  itself  of  Rhegium  by 
the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  (Diod.  xxii.  Fr. 
i-v  2 ; Dionys.  xix.  1.  Fr.  Mai.)  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, as  observed  by  Niebuhr,  that  these  formidable 
mercenaries  were  not  exclusively  natives  of  Cam- 
pania, but  were  recruited  also  from  the  Sammies 
and  other  tribes  of  Sabellian  and  Oscan  origin. 
(Niebuhr,  voL  iii.  p.  112,  note  211.) 

In  other  respects  the  Campanians,  from  their 
being  so  mixed  a race,  had  probably  less  marked 
peculiarities  of  character  than  the  Samnites  or 
Etruscans.  The  works  of  art  discovered  in  Cam- 
pania, with  the  exception  of  such  as  belong  to  a 
late  period  and  show  the  Roman  influence,  are  almost 
exclusively  Greek.  The  Greek  coins  of  Nola,  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  painted  rases  discovered  there 
in  enormous  numbers,  and  which  are  all  of  the 
purest  Greek  style,  prove  that  this  influence  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  cities  on  the  coast.  On 
the  other  hand  the  inscriptions  are  almost  all  either 
Latin  or  Oscan,  and  the  writings  on  the  walls  of 
Tompeii  prove  that  the  latter  language  continued  in 
use  down  to  a late  period.  It  is  certainly  true,  as 
Niebuhr  observes  (vol.  L p.  76),  that  we  find  no 
trace  among  existing  remains  of  the  period  of  Etrus- 
can rule,  though  this  circumstance  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  us  in  adopting  the  views  of  that 
historian  and  rejecting  altogether  the  historical  ac- 
counts of  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  Southern  Italy. 

The  principal  natural  features  of  Campania  have 
been  already  described.  Its  only  considerable  river 
is  the  Vl  LTtRNL'9,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Sunnium,  and  enters  Campania  near  Venafrum  ; it 
traverses  the  whole  nf  the  fertile  plain  of  Capua,  and 
finned  the  limit  between  the  “ Ager  Cam  pan  us,” 
the  proper  territory  of  Capua,  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Ager  Falercus  on  the  N.  It  is  a deep  and  rapid 
stream,  on  which  account  Casilinam.as  commanding 
the  principal  bridge  over  it,  must  have  been  in  all 
times  s point  of  importance.  The  Lima,  which 
'■riginally  formed  the  boundary  of  Campania  on  the 
N..  wm  by  the  subsequent  extension  of  Latium  in- 
cluded wholly  in  that  country,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  reckoned  a Campanian  river.  Between  the  two 
was  the  Savo,  a small  and  sluggish  stream  (piger 
•Saoo.  Suit.  Silv.  ir.  3.  66;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9)  still 
railed  the  Sacone,  which  has  its  mouth  little  more 
than  two  miles  N.  of  that  of  the  Vulturous.  A few 
miles  S.  of  the  same  river  is  the  Claxies,  in  ancient 
times  a more  considerable  stream,  but  the  waters  of 
which  have  been  now  diverted  into  an  artificial 
channel  or  canal  called  the  Lagno.  The  mouth  of 
this  is  about  10  miles  from  that  of  a small  stream 
♦erring  u the  outlet  of  the  Logo  di  Patria  (the 
Litema  Palos),  which  appears  to  have  been  called 
in  ancient  times  the  river  Literxes.  (Liv.  xxxii. 
29;  Strah.  v.  p.  243.)  The  Sebethes  or  Sebe- 
thu,  which  bathed  the  walls  of  Neapolis,  can 
be  no  other  than  the  trifling  stream  that  flows  under 
the  Pont e della  Maddalena,  s little  to  the  E.  of  the 
modern  city  of  A’a/>fes,  and  is  thence  commonly 
known  as  the  Fiurne  dtlia  Maddalena.  The 
Vrsekis,  which  is  mentioned  as  flowing  not  far 
fn.vn  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  (Liv.  viiL  9 ; Viet,  de  Fir. 
PI.  26.  28),  if  it  be  not  identical  with  the  preced- 
u»e.  most  have  been  a very  small  stream,  and  all 
tr*re  of  it  is  lost.  The  Sarxci,  still  called  &>mo, 
•filth  rives  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  near  the 
iMxkrn  city  of  Sumo,  between  Nola  and  A’ octra,  is 
* mare  considerable  stream,  and  waters  the  whole  of 
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the  rich  plain  on  the  S.  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  (quae  rigat 
aeqnora  Isamus,  Virg.  Aen,  vii.  738).  The  paucity 
of  rivers  in  Campania  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  volcanic  soil  which,  us  Pliny  observes, 
allows  the  waters  that  descend  from  the  surrounding 
mountains  to  percolate  gradually,  without  either 
arresting  them,  or  becoming  saturated  with  moisture. 
(Plin.  xviii.  11.  s.  29.) 

The  principal  mountains  of  Campania  have  already 
been  noticed.  The  arm  of  the  Apennines  which 
separates  the  two  Golfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno,  and 
rises  above  Castellamare  to  a height  of  near  5000 
feet,  was  called  in  ancient  times  the  Moxs  Lacta- 
kil's  (Cassiod.  Ep.  xi.  10),  from  its  abundant  pas- 
tures, which  belonged  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Stabiae,  and  were  much  frequented  by  invalids  for 
medical  purposes.  [Stabiae.]  Several  of  the 
minor  hills  belonging  to  the  volcanic  group  of  which 
Mt.  Gaurus  was  the  principal,  were  known  by  dis- 
tinguishing names,  among  which  those  of  the  Colus 
Leucogakus  between  Puteoli  and  Neapolis  (Plin. 
xviii.  11.  s.  29),  and  the  Moss  Pausilypus  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  city,  have 
been  preserved  to  us. 

Campania  contains  several  small  lakes,  of  which 
the  lake  Avkrxub  is  a volcanic  basin,  in  the  deep 
hollow  of  a crater ; the  rest  are  mere  stagnant  pools 
funned  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  sea 
shore  preventing  the  outflow  of  the  waters.  Such 
were  the  Literxa  Pales,  near  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  now  called  the  Logo  di  Patria  ; and 
the  Acdkresia  Pales,  now  Logo  di  Futaro , a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Cumae.  The  Lucrine  Lake 
(Laces  Lee  bikes)  was,  in  fact,  merely  a portion 
of  the  sea  shut  in  by  a narrow  dike  or  bar,  ap- 
parently of  artificial  construction;  similar  to  the  part 
of  the  Port  of  Mi&enum,  which  is  now  called  tlie 
Mare  Morto. 

The  principal  islands  off  the  coast  of  Campania, 
Aexaria,  Prochyta,  and  Capiusab,  have  already 
been  noticed.  Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller 
islets,  most  of  them,  indeed,  mere  rocks,  of  which 
the  names  have  been  recorded  in  consequence  of  their 
proximity  to  the  flourishing  towns  of  Puteoli  and 
Neapolis.  The  principal  of  these  is  Nesis,  still 
called  Sisiduy  opposite  the  extremity  of  the  Mons 
Pausilypus ; itself  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
which  seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  still  retained 
some  traces  of  its  former  activity.  (Lucan,  vi.  90.) 
Megaius,  called  by  Statins  Megalia,  appears  to 
be  tlie  rock  now  occupied  by  the  Cartel  dell'  Uovo, 
close  to  Naples;  while  the  two  islets  mentioned  by 
the  same  poet  as  Union  and  Euploea  (Stat.  Silv. 
iii.  I,  149)  are  supposed  to  be  two  rocks  between 
Srnda  and  the  adjoining  headland,  called  Scoglio 
del  lAixzaretto  and  la  Gt\jola.  [Neapolis.]  South 
of  the  Surrentine  Promontory,  and  facing  the  Gulf 
of  Poridonia  lie  some  detached  and  picturesque 
rocks,  a short  distance  from  the  shore,  which  were 
known  as  the  Sirexesak  Ixsulak,  or  the  Islands 
of  the  Sirens;  they  are  now  called  Li  Galli. 

The  towns  and  cities  of  Campania  may  be  briefly 
enumerated.  1.  Beginning  from  the  frontier  of 
Latium  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  were,  Vul- 
terxem  at  the  month  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  Literkum,  and  Cumae  ; Miskxem  adjoining 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  immediately 
within  it  Bauli,  Baiae,  and  Peteoli,  originally 
called  by  the  Greeks  Dicaearchia.  From  thence 
proceeding  round  the  shores  of  tlie  Crater  were  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Neapolw,  Hkkculaxeum, 
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PoMrF.ll,  Stabiak,  and  SOMUOmm ; besides 
which  wo  find  mention  of  Retina,  now  Resina,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  (Plin.  Kp.  vi.  16),  and 
Aequa,  still  called  Equa,  a village  near  I’tco,  about 
luilf  way  between  Stabiae  and  Surrentum.  (SiL 
Ital.  v.  464.)  Neither  of  these  two  last  places 
naked  as  towns;  they  were  included  among  the 
|K>pulous  villages  or  vici  that  lined  the  shores  of  this 
beautiful  bay,  the  names  of  most  of  which  are  lost 
to  us. 

2.  In  the  interior  of  the  province,  N.  of  the  Vul- 
turous were:  Vknafhum  in  tho  upper  valley  of  the 
Vultumua,  the  most  northerly  city  of  Campania, 
bordering  on  Latium  and  Saranium;  Tkanum  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  Sididni  and  Aurunci; 
Suers  a on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  same  group, 
it nd  Calks  on  the  Via  Ivlina  between  Teanum  and 
Casilinum.  In  the  same  district  must  be  placed 
Treiiuu,  probably  near  tho  foot  of  Mons  Calli- 
cula,  and  FottUM  Pofii.ii,  also  of  uncertain  site. 
Ukbana,  where  Sulla  had  established  a colony,  lay 
on  tho  Appian  Way  between  Sinuessa  and  Casi- 
linum ; and  Caedia,  a mere  village  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xiv.  6.  s.  8),  on  the  same  road, 
6 miles  from  Sinuessa.  Auruxca,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  people  of  that  name,  had  ceased  to 
exist  at  a very  early  period. 

3.  S.  of  the  Vultumus  were  Casiunum  (im- 
mediately on  that  river),  Capua,  Calatia,  Atkij.a, 
Ackrhak,  Sukssula,  Nola,  A bella,  and  Nu- 
ckkia,  cal  lid,  for  distinctions  sake,  Alkatkuna. 
The  site  of  Taurania,  which  had  already  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  is  wholly 
unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  Hykujm  or  Hyiuna,  a 
city  known  only  from  its  coins. 

4.  In  the  territory  of  tho  Picextixi  (which,  as 
already  observed,  was  comprised  in  Campania  in  the 
official  designation  of  the  province),  were:  Salkii- 
rci’M  and  Marcixa  on  the  coast  of  the  Posidonian 
Gulf,  and  Pickxtia  in  the  interior,  on  the  little 
river  still  called  Bicentino.  Ebitri  {Eboli),  though 
situated  on  the  N.  siilo  of  the  Silarus,  M assigned  by 
Pliny  to  Lucania.  (IMin.  iii.  II.  s.  15.) 

Campania  was  traveled  by  the  Appiun  Way,  the 
greatest  high  road  of  Italy:  this  had,  indeed,  in  its 
original  construction  by  Appius  Claudius,  been 
carried  only  from  Rime  to  Capua;  the  period  at 
which  it  was  extended  from  thence  to  Benevcntutn 
is  uncertain,  but  this  could  hardly  have  taken  place 
before  the  close  of  the  Saninite  Wars.  [Via  Afpia.] 
This  road  led  direct  from  Sinuessa  (the  last  city  in 
Latiutn),  where  it  quitted  the  M*a  shore,  to  Casi- 
linum, and  thence  to  Capua ; from  whence  it  was 
continued  through  Calatia  and  Caudium  (in  the 
fvitnnite  territory)  to  Bencvontuin.  It  entered  the 
Campanian  territory  at  a bridge  over  the  little  river 
Nivo,  3 miles  from  Sinue&a,  called  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  Pons  Cam  pan  us.  {Ilia.  Birr.  p.  6 1 1 ; 
Tab.  Petti.)  The  Via  Latina,  anotlier  very  ancient 
and  imjiortant  line  of  road,  entered  Cam|Ktnia  from 
the  N.  and  proceeded  from  Casinuin  in  Latiutn  by 
Teantun  and  Calcs  to  Casilinuin,  where  it  fell  into 
the  Via  Appia.  The  line  of  road,  which  proceeded 
in  a southerly  directum  from  Capua  by  Nola  and 
Nnceria  to  Salernum,  was  a part  of  the  great  high 
road  from  Rome  to  Rhegium,  which  is  strangely 
called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  tho  Via  Appia. 
An  inscription  still  extant  records  the  construction 
of  this  line  of  road  from  Capua  to  Rhegium,  but  the 
name  of  its  author  is  unfortunately  lost,  though  it  is 
orobablc  that  he  was  a praetor  of  the  name  of  l’opi- 
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lius.  [Forum  PoriLii.]  Besides  this,  another 
road,  given  in  the  Tabula,  led  direct  from  Capua 
to  Nea polls,  and  from  thence  by  Herculaneum  awl 
Pompeii  to  Nuccria,  where  it  joined  the  preceding; 
while  another  branch  quitted  it  at  Pompeii  and 
followed  the  shores  of  the  bay  through  Stabiae  to 
Surrentum. 

Lastly,  another  great  road,  which  as  we  learn 
from  Statius  {Silo.  iv.  3)  was  constructed  by  the 
emperor  Domitian,  proceeded  along  the  coast  from 
Sinuessa  to  Cumae,  and  thence  by  Puteoli  to  Nea- 
polis.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Campania  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
that  all  these  roads  continued  in  use  down  to  a late 
period.  Milestones  and  other  inscriptions  attest 
their  successive  restorations  from  the  reign  of  Trajan 
to  that  of  Valenti nian  III.  (Mommsen,  Inter.  Neap. 
pp.  340,  341.) 

Concerning  the  topography  of  Campania.  **« 
Pellegrini,  lhsrorsi  della  Campania  Felice  (2  vote. 
4to.  Napoli,  1771),  who  is  much  superior  to  the 
common  run  of  Italian  topographers.  His  authority 
is  for  the  most  part  followed  by  Romanelli.  ( Tupo- 
grafia  I star  tea  del  Regno  di  Napoli , vol.  iii.) 

There  exist  coins  with  the  name  of  the  Cam- 
panians and  Greek  legends  ( KAMriANflN),  but 
most  of  these  belong  to  the  Campanians  who  were 
settled  in  Sicily  at  Eutella  and  other  cities.  There 
are,  however,  silver  coins  with  the  inscription 
KAMFIANO  (or  sometimes  KAIinANO).  which 
certainly  belong  to  Campania,  and  were  jeobahly 
struck  at  Capua.  (Eckhel,  Num.  I'ct.Anrcd.  p.  19; 
Millingen,  Numism.  de  Iltalie,  p.  140.)  [K.  H B.  j 
CAMPI  LABORINI.  [Campi  Phlsgkakl] 

CAMPI  MACRI(Ma*/><>r Kdprot,  Strab.).  a place 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Re- 
gimn  and  Mutina.  Strabo  sjieaks  of  it  as  a small 
town  (r.  p.  216),  where  a great  fair  (w axifyupir) 
was  held  every  year:  and  Varro  notices  it  as  the 
scene  of  a large  cattle  and  sheep  fair,  the  neigh- 
bouring plains  being  indeed  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy  for  tho  excellence  of  their  wool. 
(Varr.  ii.  Praef.;  Colum.  vii.  2.  § 3.)  But  this 
fair  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  soon  after; 
for  a curious  inscription,  discovered  at  Herculaneum, 
dated  in  a.  D.  56,  speaks  of  it  as  having  then  cea.*ed 
to  be  held,  so  that  the  buildings  adapted  for  it  were 
fallen  into  decay,  and  the  place  was  become  unin- 
habited. (Orell.  Inter . 3115  ; Cavcdoni,  \farmi 

Modcneti , p.  60.)  It  is  evident  from  this  that 
there  never  was  properly  a town  of  the  name,  but 
merely  a collection  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of 
the  fair.  The  name  of  the  Camj«i  Maori  was  origi- 
nally given  to  tho  extensive  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  extending  along  the  Via  Aemilia  from 
Mutina  to  Parma.  They  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  this  sense  by  Livy  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Ligurians,  who  at  that  time  still  held  }<*- 
session  of  the  mountains  immediately  adjoining. 
(Liv.  xli.  18,  xlv.  12.)  Columella  also  speaks  vi 
the  w Maori  campi,"  not  as  a particular  spot,  but  a 
tract  of  country  about  Parma  and  Mutina.  {R.R. 
vii.  2.  § 3.)  It  is  supposed  that  the  village  of 
Mogreda , on  the  hanks  of  the  Secchia,  about  8 
miles  from  Modena,  retains  some  traces  of  the  an- 
cient name.  (Cavedoni,  L c.  p.  62.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  PHI.EGRAKI  (ra  ♦A*y/»<ua  wtbia) 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  fertile* 
plains  of  Campania,  especially  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cumae.  The  origin  of  the  name  wsa 
probably  connected  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of 
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the  neighbouring  country,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  of  the  giants  being  buried  beneath  it  (Strab.  ▼. 
p.  245;  Diod.  v.  71),  though  others  derived  it  from 
the  frequent  wars  of  which  this  part  of  Italy  was  in 
early  times  the  scene,  on  account  of. its  great  fer- 
tility. (PoL  iii.  91;  Strab.  1.  e.)  Pliny  considers 
the  Phlegraenn  plains  of  the  Greeks  to  be  synony- 
mous with  what  were  called  in  his  time  the  Cam  pi 
Laborixi,  or  Laboriak;  but  the  latter  term  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a more  limited  and  local  significa- 
tion, being  eonfined,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the  part 
of  the  plain  bounded  by  the  two  high  roads  leading 
respectively  from  Cumae  and  from  Puteoli  to  Capua. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9,  xviii.  11.  s.  29.)  The  Greek 
name,  on  the  other  hand,  was  probably  never  a local 
term,  but  was  applied  without  discrimination  to  the 
whole  neighbourhood  of  Cumae.  Hence  Silius 
Italicus  calls  the  Bay  of  Bake  and  Puteoli  u Phlo- 
graei  rinus”  (viiL  540),  and  in  another  passage 
(xii.  143),  he  distinctly  connects  the  legend  of  the 
PhJegraean  giants  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of 
the  Forum  Vulrani  or  Solfatara.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CAMP1  BAUDU,  or  CAMPUS  RAU'DIUS,  a 
plain  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
great  victory  of  Marius  and  Catulus  over  the  Cimbri, 
in  b.c.  101.  But  though  this  battle  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  and  decisive  in  the  Roman  annals, 
the  place  where  it  was  fought  is  very  imperfectly 
designated. 

Floras  and  Velleius,  who  have  preserved  to 
ns  the  name  of  the  actual  battle  field  (“  in  po- 
tmtisnimo,  quern  Randium  vocant,  campo,”  Flor. 
hi  3.  § 14;  in  campis,  quibus  nomen  erat  Rau- 
dib,”  V'ell.  Pat.  it  12;  Viet,  de  Vir.  1U.  67), 
aiford  no  clue  to  its  situation.  Orosius,  who  has 
« l -scribed  the  action  in  more  detail  (v.  16),  leaves  us 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  its  locality.  Plutarch, 
* ’.boat  mentioning  the  name  of  the  particular  spot, 
which  had  been  chosen  by  Marius  as  the  field  of 
hattle,  calls  it  the  plain  about  Vercellae  ( rb  ntbioy 
vb  w*pi  Bfpxf  AAar,  I’lut.  Mar.  25).  There  is  no 
reason  to  reject  this  statement,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us,  in  our  total  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  campaign,  to  explain  what  should 
lave  drawn  the  Gauls  from  the  banks  of  the  Athcsis, 
w here  they  defeated  Catulus  not  long  before,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vercellae.  Many  authors  have 
nevertheless  rejected  l’lutarch's  evidence,  and  sup- 
posed the  battle  to  liave  taken  pkee  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Verona.  D’AnviDc  would  transfer  it  to 
RAo,  a small  town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  Milan, 
but  this  is  not  less  incompatible  with  the  positive 
testimony  of  Plutarch;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  hattle  was  actually  fought  in  the 
great  plain  between  Vercellae  and  Nov  ark,  bounded 
by  the  Seria  on  the  W.,  and  by  the  Agognn  on 
the  E. 

According  to  Walckcnacr,  a part  of  this  plain  b 
Mill  called  the  JYati  di  lid , and  a small  stream 
that  traverses  it  liears  the  name  of  Hoggin , which  is, 
however,  a common  appellation  of  many  streams  in 
Lombardy.  About  half  way  between  Vtrcelli  -and 
Mr  tarn,  is  a large  village  called  Jlobio  or  Robbio. 
Cluver  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  as  the  probable 
rite  of  the  Randii  Campi:  the  point  has  been  fully 
6 ivussed  by  Walckniaer  in  a memoir  inserted  in  the 
Jfimoirt t de  tAcadimia  des  Inscriptions  ( 2d  se- 
ries voi  vi.  p.  361 — 373;  sec  also  Cluver.  Ital. 
p. 235 ; D'Anville,  <7coyr.  Anc.  p.  48).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  VETERES,  a place  in  Lucania,  which, 
according  to  Livy  (xxv.  16),  was  the  real  scene  of 
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the  death  of  Tib.  Scmpronius  Gracchus  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  (n.  c.  212),  though  other  an- 
nalists transferred  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Calor,  near 
Beneventum.  He  gives  us  no  farther  clue  to  its 
situation  than  the  vague  expression  “in  LucaniJ;" 
and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  it  with  any  certainty.  The 
resemblance  of  name  alone  has  led  local  topographers 
to  assign  it  to  a place  called  Vietri,  in  the  moun- 
tains between  Potenza  and  the  valley  of  the  Tanogro. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  438.)  [E.  H.  Ik] 

CAMPODUNUM  a town  in  the 

country  of  the  Estiones  in  Vindelicia.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  road  from  Brigantium  to  Augusta  Vin- 
delicorum,  and  b identified  with  the  modem  Kemp- 
ten,  on  the  river  filer.  (Ptol.  ii.  13.  § 3;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  258;  Vita  S.  Magni,  c.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMPCKNI,  a people  of  Aqnitania  (Plin.  iv. 
19),  perhaps  in  the  valley  of  Campon  in  the  1. li- 
gorre.  [G.  L.] 

CAMPSA.  [Crossaka.] 

CAMPUS  DIOMK'DIS.  [Camjsivm.] 
CAMPUS  FOENICULATUUS.  [Tarraco.] 
CAMPUS  JUNCA'RIUS.  [Empokiae.] 
CAMPUS  SPARTA'RIUS.  [Carthago  Nova.} 
CAMPUS  STELLA'TIS.  [Capua.] 
CAMPYLUS,  a tributary  of  the  Achelous,  flowing 
from  Dolopia.  [Aciielous.] 

CAMULODU’NUM.  [Colonia.] 

CAMU'NT  (Kauok'ot), an  Alpine  people,  who  in- 
habited the  valley  of  the  Ollius  ( Oglio ),  from  the 
central  chain  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps  to  the  bead  of  the 
Lacus  Sebinus  (Logo  tf  Ueo'y  Thb  valley,  which 
b still  called  the  Val  Camonica,  b one  of  the  most 
extensive  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  being  above 
60  miles  in  length.  Pliny  telb  us  that  the  Camuni 
were  a tribe  of  Kuganean  race;  while  Strabo  reckoiiS 
them  among  the  lihaetians. 

The  name  of  the  Camuni  appears  among  the 
Alpine  tribes  who  were  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Augustus:  after  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  these 
valleys  were  attached,  as  dependents,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Gallia  Transpadana  (‘'  finitimis 
attributi  municipib,”  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24 : Strab. 
iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  20).  At  a Liter  period, 
however,  the  Camuni  appear  to  have  formed  a 
separate  community  of  their  own,  and  wo  find 
mention  in  inscriptions  of  the  “ Res  Publica  Ca- 
munonun.”  (Orell  Inter.  652,  3789.)  In  the  later 
division  of  the  provinces  they  came  to  be  included  in 
Khaeti*.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMUNLODU'NUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  a town  of  the  Brigantes.  Identified — 
though,  perhaps, on  insufficient  grounds — by  Horsley 
with  the  Cambodunum  of  the  Itinerary.  [Cambo- 
GUNUM.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

CANA  (Kawi).  1.  A village  of  Galilee,  the 
scene  of  our  Lord’s  first  miracle.  ( 5 . John,  ii.)  A 
village  of  this  name  in  Galilee  b mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus, as  hb  temporary  place  of  residence  during 
his  command  in  that  country,  and  hb  notices  of  it 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  far  dbtant  from 
S pphorb.  ( Vita,  § 16,  seq.)  The  village  of  Kcphr 
Kenna , 1 \ hour  NE.  of  Nazareth,  b pointed  out  to 
modern  travellers  as  the  representative  of  “ Cana  of 
Galilee;1*  but  it  appears  that  this  tradition  can  be 
traced  back  no  further  than  the  16th  ccntnry.  An 
earlier,  and  probably  more  authentic  tradition,  cur- 
rent during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  assigns  it  to 
a site  3 miles  north  of  Scpphorb  on  the  north  of  a 
fertile  plain,  now  called  tl-Iluttauf;  where,  a little 
east  of  Kcphr  Mcnda , arc  still  found  on  a hill  side 
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mins  of  an  extensive  village,  to  which  a wavering  I 
aiul  uncertain  local  tradition  gives  the  name  of 
Kana.  (Robinson,  B.  R.  iii.  p.  204 — 207  ) 

2.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  village  of 
this  name  not  far  from  Jericho,  where  the  army  of 
Antiochus  Dionysos  perished  with  hunger  after  their 
defeat  by  the  Arabs  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  4.  § 7,  comp. 
Ant.  xiii.  15.  § 1),  and  where  Herod  the  Great  was 
encamped  in  his  war  with  Antigooua.  ( B . J.  i.  17. 
§5.)  [G.W.] 

CANAAN.  [Palaestina.] 

CANAE  (Kc irat : Eth.  Kayafoj),  a small  place 
founded  by  the  Locri  of  Cynus  (Strab.  p.  615)  in 
Aeolis,  opposite  to  the  most  southern  part  of  Lesbos, 
in  a district  called  Canaea.  The  district  extended 
as  far  as  the  Arginusae  islands  northward,  and  to 
the  promontory  rising  above  them,  which  some  called 
Aega.  The  place  is  called  Cane  by  Mela  (i.  18). 
Pliny  mentions  it  as  a ruined  place  (v.  32) : he 
also  mentions  a river  Canaeus ; but  he  may  mean  to 
piace  it  near  Pitane.  In  the  war  of  the  Romans 
with  Antiochus  (b.c.  190,  191),  the  Roman  fleet 
was  hauled  up  at  Canae  for  the  winter,  and  pro- 
tected by  a ditch  and  rampart.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  45, 
xxxviL  8.) 

Mela  places  the  town  of  Cano  at  the  promontory 
Cane,  wliich  is  first  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vii. 
42).  The  army  of  Xerxes,  on  the  march  from  Sar- 
des to  the  Hellespont,  crossed  the  Caicns,  and  leaving 
the  mountain  of  Cane  on  the  left,  went  through 
Atameus.  The  position  of  Cane  or  Canae,  as  Strabo 
(pp.  615, 581,  584)  calls  the  promontory,  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  100  stadia  from  Elaea,  and  Elaca  is  12 
stadia  from  the  Caicos,  and  south  of  it;  and  he  says 
that  Cane  is  the  promontory  that  is  opposite  to  Lec- 
tum,  the  northern  limit  of  the  Gnlf  of  Adramyttium, 
of  which  gulf  the  Gulf  of  Elaem  is  a part.  He  there- 
fore clearly  places  the  promontory  Cane  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Elaea.  In  another  passngc  (p. 
581)  ho  says,  “ From  Lectnm  to  the  river  Caieus, 
and  the  (place)  called  Canae,  are  the  parts  about 
Assns,  Adramyttium,  Atameus,  and  Pitane,  and  the 
Klaeatic  Hay,  opposite  to  all  which  extends  the  island 
of  the  Lesbians."  Again,  he  says,  “ The  mountain 
(Cane  or  Canae)  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the 
south  and  the  west ; on  the  cast  is  the  level  of  the 
Caieus,  and  on  the  north  is  the  Elaeitis.”  This  is 
all  very  confused;  for  the  Elaeitis  is  south  of  the 
Caicos,  and  even  if  it  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  it  b not  north  of  Canae,  unless  Canae  b south 
of  Elaea.  Mela,  whose  description  b from  south  to 
north,  clearly  places  Cane  on  the  coast  after  Elaea 
and  Pitane ; Pliny  does  the  same  ; and  Ptolemy’s 
(v.  2)  Caene  is  west  of  the  month  of  the  Caicns. 
The  promontory  then  is  Cape  Coloni,  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Caicos.  Strabo’s  confusion  b past  all 
explanation.  He  could  not  have  had  any  kind  of 
map,  nor  a clear  conception  of  what  he  was  de- 
scribing. 

Cane  was  both  a mountain  tract  and  a promon- 
tory. The  old  name  was  Aega  (Alya),  as  Strabo 
remarks,  and  he  finds  fault  with  those  who  wrote  the 
name  Aegk  (Alya),  as  if  it  was  connected  with  the 
name  “ goat  ” (comp.  Stcph.  a.  r.  Atyd),  or  Aex  (Al£). 
Strabo  says  that  the  mountain  (Cane)  b of  no  great 
extent,  but  it  inclines  towards  the  Aegean,  whence 
it  has  its  name ; afterwards  the  promontory  was 
called  Aega,  os  Sappho  says,  and  the  rest  was  Cane 
or  Canae.  See  the  note  in  Groskurd’s  Strabo  (vol.  ii. 

{>.601).  [G.L.] 

CANARIA.  [Fortunatae  Ixsllae.] 


CANDIDLANA. 

I CANAS,  a town  of  Lycia,  mentioned  by  Pfiuy 
(v.  27.  s.  28).  The  site  b not  known.  He  mentions 
it  next  before  Candyba.  [Cakdyba.]  [G.  L.] 
CANASI6  (Karthnr,  Arrian,  Ind  29),  a small 
port  on  the  shore  of  Gedrosia  to  which  the  flret  d 
Noarch  us  came.  Vincent  identifies  it  with  a mall 
place  called  7k  The  country  seems  to  hare  ben 
then,  as  now,  nearly  deserted,  and  exposed  to  moth 
suffering  from  droaght.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of  Sear - 
chus , vol.  L p.  267.)  [V.] 

CANASTRAEUM  (Kavampaloy,  Kiracnpot : 
Eth.  Kavatrrptuos : Cape  Paliuri),  the  extreme 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  (Herod,  ril  123; 
Thuc.  iv.  110;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  ApoUco.  Shod, 
i.  599  ; Ptol.  iii.  13 ; Liv.  xliv.  11  ; Plin.  iv.  10; 
Pomp.  Mcl.  ii.  3.  § 1 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  wL 
iii.  p.  1 56.)  [E.  B.  J.) 

CANATE  (Kavanf,  Arrian,  Ind.  29),  a desert 
shore  of  Gedrosia,  the  next  station  to  Canasit  made 
by  the  fleet  of  Ncarchus.  Vincent,  by  some  inge- 
nious arguments,  has  given  reasons  for  supposing  it 
the  same  as  the  present  promontory  of  Godem. 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  Ncarchus,  voL  i.  p.  269.  [V.] 
CANATHA  (Kcboffa).  In  Josephus  (d*t  vr. 
5.  § 1),  Kaeafla  b a various  reading  for  Kom,  u»l 
is  apparently  tho  same  place  as  that  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article.  In  the  parallel  passage  in  tk 
War  (i.  19.  § 2)  the  reading  is  Ka^ada  rijt 
Zi/pias,  and  both  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 23)  and  Pliny 
(v.  1 8)  mention  a city  of  that  name  in  Creksyra, 
which  the  latter  reckons  among  the  cities  of  the  De- 
capolb.  [G.  W.j 

CANCAN0RUM  PROM.  [Gahoavi.] 
CANDACE  (KaySamj,  laid.  Char.  p.  8),  a ton 
placed  by  Isidore  in  Asia.  Nothing  is  known  about 
it,  nor  b it  mentioned  elsewhere.  Forbiger  thinks  it 
without  doubt  the  same  as  Cotace  (Korchn})  in  Pto- 
lemy (vi.  17.  § 8),  but  gives  no  reason  for  this  sopp>- 
aition,  which  is  a mere  conjecture.  [Y.j 

CANDARA  (KdaSapa:  Eth.Kar6aprir6s),*]l** 
“ in  Paphlagonia,  three  schoeni  from  Gangrx,  and  a 
village  Thariba."  (Steph.  B.  #.  r.)  Thb  is  a quota- 
tion from  some  geographer,  and  it  b worthy  of  Dob** 
that  the  distance  b given  in  schoeni.  Stephana 
adds  that  there  was  a temple  of  llera  Candareop 
As  the  site  of  Gangra  b known,  perhaps  Canian 
may  be  discovered.  [G.  L] 

CANDARI  (KdvSopoi,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  §4),atnV 
in  the  NW.  part  of  Sogdiana.  They  are  mentis*! 
by  Pliny  (vi.  26)  in  connection  with  the  Chorun-. 
but  they  would  appear  to  be  to  tiie  E.  of  the  Kkarea* 
country.  It  seems  probable  that  the  name  is  deired 
from  the  Sanscrit  Gandhfras,  a tribe  beyond  the 
Indus,  mentioned  in  the  Mababhfrat.  [V.] 
CA'NDASA  (KdvSooa),  a fort  in  Caria.  actoro- 
ing  to  Stephanos  (a.  r.)  who  quotes  the  16th  b»k 
of  Polybius.  He  also  gives  the  Ethnic  nan* 
Karticurevt.  [G.  L.] 

CANDAWIA  (Kaj'Saofita,  HkroeoL  I tin.;  Pent. 
Tab.  : Elbasean),  a mountain  of  Illyria.  Tk 
Egnatian  Way,  commencing  at  Dyrrhachinm.  erased 
thb  mountain,  which  lies  between  tlie  sources  of  the 
river  Gen  us  us  and  the  lake  I.ychnitis.  and 
called  from  thb  Via  Candaria.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  333.) 
Its  distance  from  Dyrrhachium  was  87  M.  1‘.  (PI®- 
iii.  33  ; comp.  Cic.  ad  ALL  iii.  7 ; Cans.  J5.  C-  iii. 
79 ; Sen.  Ep.  xxxi.)  Colonel  Leake  (Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  iii.  p.  280)  found  its  taring 
N.  23  W.  by  compass.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CANDIDIA'NA  (KaySiSianf),  a fort  on  the  Da- 
nube in  Lower  Mocsia,  in  which  a detachment  oJ 
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light  troops  »w  garrisoned.  (Procop.  tie  Atd.  iv.  7 ; 
Itiu.  Ant.  223.)  It  was  situated  near  the  modem 
KUrnarn,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  place  as  the 
Nigriniana  of  th«  Tab.  Peut  and  the  Geog.  Kav. 

(iv.  n [l.  s.] 

CA'NDIDUM  PROMONTORITJM  (Ila*-eU 
Abiady  C.  Blanco:  all  three  names  meaning  White), 
a lufljr  headland  of  chalk  and  limestone,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Zeogitana  in  Africa,  N.  of  Hippo  Regius, 
and  forming  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Hippo- 
ueosia.  (Mela,  L 7.  § 2;  Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3;  Solin.  27; 
Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary , p.  74,  2d  ed.)  Shaw 
takes  it  for  Livy’s  PuLCltlUM  l’liosiONTORlUM, 
where  Scipio  landed;  but  that  headland  is  the  same 
as  the  Aroi.LunB  Promoxtoku;jo.  [P.  S."] 

CA'NDYBA  (Kd^Sutfa:  Eth.  Karbv€*vs),  a town 
in  Lycia  (Plin.  v.  27)  with  a forest  Oeniurn  near  it. 
Its  site  is  now’  ascertained  to  be  a place  called  (7m- 
drror,  east  of  the  Xanthus.  and  a few  miles  from  the 
mast.  (Sp nut's  Lycia , voL  i.  p.  90,  &c.  and  Map.) 
The  resemblance  of  the  name  is  pretty  good  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  the  places;  but  a Greek  inscrip- 
tion containing  the  Ethnic  name  Koi'So^c us  was 
copied  <m  the  spot.  Some  of  the  rock  tombs  are 
beautifully  executed.  One  perfect  inscription  in  • 
Lycian  characters  was  found.  The  forest  of  Oeniurn 
M probably  may  be  recognised  in  the  extensive  pine 
forest  that  now  covers  the  mountain  above  the  city.” 
A coin  procured  on  the  spot  from  the  peasantry  had 
the  letters  Kamo  (so  in  Spruit's  Lycia , vol.  i.  p.  95) 
on  it  la  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemy  the  name,  it  is  said,  is 
Ktovta,  but  this  is  a very  slight  variation,  arising 
from  the  confusion  of  two  similar  letters.  In  the  old 
Lada  version  of  Ptolemy  it  is  Condica,  [G.L.] 
CANE.  [Caxae.] 

CANE  (Kdry/),  an  emporium  and  promontory  on 
the  sooth  coast  of  Arabia,  in  t he  country  of  the  Adra- 
mitae  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 10),  which  was,  according  to 
Arrian,  the  chief  port  of  the  king  of  the  incense 
country,  identified  by  D'Anrille  with  Cara  Canim 
bay,  which  Lieut.  Wells  tend  and  Capt.  Haines  find  at 
Uwmm  Gkorab,  “ a square  dreary  mountain  of  456 
feet  in  height,  with  very  steep  sides.”  “It  appears 
to  hare  been  formerly  insulated,  although  now  con- 
nected with  the  main  by  a low  sandy  isthmus.”  At 
its  base,  **  which  is  a dark,  greyish-coloured,  compact 
limestone,*  are  ruins  of  numerous  houses,  walls,  and 
towers;  and  rains  are  thickly  scattered  along  the 
of  the  hill  on  the  inner,  or  north  eastern  side, 
where  the  lull,  for  one -third  of  its  height,  ascends 
with  a moderate  acclivity.  A very  narrow  pathway, 
cut  in  the  rock  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  in  a zigzag 
direction,  led  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  also 
covered  with  extensive  rains;  and  on  the  rocky  wall 
of  this  ascent  are  found  the  inscriptions  which  have 
so  long  baffled  the  curiosity  of  the  learned.  They 
are  **  on  the  smooth  face  of  the  rock,  on  the  right, 
about  ooe-thiid  the  ascent  from  the  top. . . . The  cha- 
racters arc  2}  inches  in  length,  and  exeented  with 
much  care  and  regularity."  ( Wells tead’s  Travels  mi 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  421—426,  cited  with  Capt. 
Haines's  MS.  Journal  in  Forster's  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  183 — 191,  and  notes.)  [G.  W.] 

CAXETHVS.  [Ciialcm.] 

CANGI,  a people  of  Britain,  against  whom  Osto- 
rias  Scapula  led  his  army,  after  the  reduction  of  the 
Ice ni.  Their  fields  were  laid  waste;  and,  when  this 
bad  been  effected,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Irish 
Sea  was  approached  (“  ductus  in  Cangos  exercitus 
— rastati  agri — jam  ventum  hand  procul  man  quod 
Ifibrmiam  intulaiu  aspectat,  Tie.  Ann.  xii.  32). 
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This  was  A.  d.  50,  during  the  Jirst  (not  the  Boadi- 
cean)  war  against  the  Iceni.  Ptolemy  has  a Can- 
canonttn  (Ganganorum)  Promontorium,  and  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna  a town  called  Ganca.  Lastly, 
there  is  a station  of  the  Notit  ia  called  Concangii. 
None  of  these  exactly  explain  the  Cangi  of  Tacitus. 
The  Canca  ci vitas  is  unknown;  the  Ganganorum 
l*rom.  is  a headland  of  North  Wales;  the  Concangii 
are  generally  fixed  in  Westmoreland.  Ptolemy’s 
promontory,  however,  is  the  nearest.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  Cangi  lay  somewhere  between  tho 
Iceni  (East  Anglia)  and  the  Irish  Sea*  The  Index 
of  the  Monumenta  Brilanmca  places  them  in  So- 
merset. North  Wales  is  a likelier  locality.  For 
remarks  on  the  value  of  the  different  statements  of 
Taoitus  in  respect  to  Britain,  sec  Colonia.  [R.G.L.] 
CANI'NI  CAMIT,  a district  of  Rhaetia  Prima, 
corresponding  to  the  modem  Graubimdten.  (Amin. 
Marc.  xv.  4 ; Sidon.  Apollin.  Panrg.  Alaior.  376 ; 
Greg.  Turon.  x.  3.)  [L.S.] 

CAN  IS  FLUMEN,  a river  of  Arabia  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  supposed  by  Forster  to  be 
identical  with  the  “ lour  fiu vius  ” of  Ptolemy  in  the 
country  of  the  Nariti,  at  the  south  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  now  called  the  Zar,  which  he  takes  to  be  equi- 
valent to  Dog  River.  ( Geog . of  Arab.  vol.  ii.  pp.222, 
236.)  One  great  difficulty  of  identifying  the  places 
mentioned  by  the  classical  geographers  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  they  sometimes  translate  the  native 
name,  and  sometimes  transcribe  it,  especially  if  it 
resembled  in  sound  any  name  or  word  with  which 
they  were  familiar;  nor  did  they  scruple  to  change 
the  orthography  in  order  to  form  a more  pronounceable 
name  than  the  original.  The  inconvenience  of  repre- 
senting the  Semitic  names  in  Greek  characters  de- 
terred Strabo  (xv.  p.  1 104)  from  a minute  description 
of  the  geography  of  Arabia,  and  involves  endless  diffi- 
culty in  a comparison  of  the  ancient  and  modern  geo- 
graphy of  the  peninsula,  particularly  as  the  sites  are 
not  at  all  clearly  defined,  and  even  Ptolemy,  the  best 
informed  of  the  ancient  geographers,  had  a very  in- 
distinct notion  of  the  outline  of  the  coast.  To  illus- 
trate this  in  the  name  before  us.  On  the  south  coast 
of  Arabia  are  two  promontories  lias  Kelb  (i.  e.  Caps 
Bog)  a little  east  of  Bisson  Ghorab;  and  Has 
Akanis  a little  west  of  Ras-eUlladd.  Either  of 
these  names  might  be  represented  by  Pliny  as  Canis 
Promontorium.  So  with  Canis  flumen.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  thought  its  name  was  “ I>og 
river,”  for  he  also  calls  it  by  its  Greek  equivalent 
“ Cynos  flumen  ” ( kvvos  vArapos).  But,  perhaps, 
a more  probable  conjecture  can  be  offered  than  that 
of  Mr.  Forster,  as  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
Lar  or  Zar  can  mean  Dog.  Near  the  “ Canis 
flumen  ” Pliny  places  the  “ Bergodi " and  the  “ Ca- 
tharrei;”  the  former  have  been  already  found  ( s . r.) 
to  the  west  of  the  Zar  river,  and  the  latter  are 
doubtless  identical  with  the  Kadara  of  Ptolemy  in 
the  same  situation,  between  which  and  the  river 
Lar  Ptolemy  places  “ Canipsa  ri vitas."  (Kdi'n^a 
irlAu)  next  to  tho  river's  sources.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  “ Canis  flumen  " wits  named  bv 
Pliny,  from  Canipsa,  which  stood  near  it.  [G.  W.J 
CANNAE  ( Kdvrcu,  Strab.  et  al.  Kdrva,  Polyb. : 
Eth.  Cannensis:  Canne),  a small  town  of  Apulia 
on  the  S.  bank  of  tho  Aufidus,  about  6 miles  from  its 
mouth,  celebrated  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 
Romans  by  Hannibal,  b.c.  216.  Although  no  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  site  of  Cannae  itself,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible  on  a small  hill  about  8 miles 
from  Canosu  (Canusiuin),  and  the  battle  was  certainly 
K K 2 
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fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  much  question  lias  been  raised  aa  to 
the  precise  locality  of  the  action,  which  some  have 
placed  on  the  N.,  some  on  the  S.  of  the  river : and 
the  previous  operations  of  the  Homan  and  Cartha- 
ginian armies  have  been  interpreted  so  as  to  suit 
either  view.  But  if  the  narrative  of  Polybius  (who 
is  much  the  most  clear  and  definite  upon  this 
question)  be  carefully  examined,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  doubt  can  remain,  and  that  of  Livy,  though 
less  distinct,  is  in  no  respect  contradictory  to  it 
The  other  accounts  of  the  battle  m Appian,  Zonaras, 
and  Plutarch  afford  no  additional  information  on  the 
topographical  question. 

Hannibal  had  wintered  at  Geranium,  and  it  was 
not  till  early  in  the  summer  that  be  abandoned  his 
quarters  there,  and  by  a sudden  movement  seized  on 
Cannae.  The  town  of  tljat  name  liad  been  destroyed 
the  year  before,  but  the  citadel  was  preserved,  and 
the  Homans  had  collected  there  great  magazines  of 
com  and  other  provisions,  which  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Hannibal  occupied  the  citadel, 
and  established  Ills  camp  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
Iwurhood.  (Pol.  iii.  107 ; Liv.  xxii.  43.)  The 
Homan  generals,  1 laving  received  orders  to  risk  a 
general  engagement,  followed  Hannibal  after  some 
interval,  and  encamped  at  first  about  50  stadia 
distant  from  the  enemy : but  the  next  day  Varro 
insisted  upon  advancing  still  nearer,  and  the  Homans 
now  established  two  camps,  the  one  on  the  naino 
side  of  the  Aufidus,  where  they  previously  were, 
(that  is  evidently  the  S.  side),  and  the  other,  con- 
taining a smaller  division  of  the  forces,  on  the  op- 
|M*dte  bank,  a little  lower  down  the  river,  about  10 
.stadia  from  the  huger  Homan  camp,  and  the  same 
distance  from  that  of  HannibaL  (Pol.  iii.  110.)  The 
Aufidus  at  this  season  of  the  year*  is  readily  ford- 
able at  almost  any  point,  and  would  therefore  offer 
no  obstacle  to  their  free  communication. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  Varro  crossed  the  river  with  the  main  body  of 
his  forces  from  the  larger  camp,  and  joining  them 
to  those  from  the  smaller,  drew  up  his  whole  army 
in  a line  facing  the  south.  Hannibal  thereupon 
also  crossed  the  river  to  meet  him,  and  drew  up  his 
forces  in  a line,  having  its  left  wing  resting  on  the 
river,  where  they  were  opposed  to  the  Roman 
cavalry,  forming  the  right  wing  of  the  consular 
army.  (Ib.  113;  Liv.  xxii.  45,  46.)  From  this 
account  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  battle  was 
fought  on  the  north  honk  of  the  Aufidus,  and  this 
is  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  most  intelligent  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  the  locality  (Swinburne’s 
Travels , vol.  i.  pp.  167 — 172  ; Chaupy,  Decouv.  de 
la  Maison  d Horace , vol.  iii.  p.  500),  as  well  as  by 
General  Vaudoncourt,  who  has  examined  the  question 
from  a military  point  of  view.  (/7ut.  des  Campagnes 
d'Annibal , vol.  iL  p.  9 — 34,  48 — 57.)  The  same 
conclusion  appears  clearly  to  result  from  the  state- 
ment of  Livy,  that  after  the  battle  a body  of  600 
men  forced  their  way  from  the  lesser  camp  to  the 
greater,  and  from  thence,  in  conjunction  with  a larger 
force,  to  Canusium  (xxii.  50). 

The  only  difficulty  that  remains  arises  from  the 


* The  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought,  as  we  learn 
from  Gollitis  (v.  17;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16),  on  the 
2nd  of  August ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  Homan 
calendar  was  at  this  time  much  in  advance  of  tire 

truth,  and  that  the  action  really  took  place  early  in 
the  summer.  (Fischer,  Rom.  ZciUafcin , p.  89.) 
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circumstance  that  Polybius  tells  us  distisrtlr  that 
the  Homan  army  faced  the  S.,  and  the  Carthaginian 
the  N.  (iii.  114):  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Livy, 
who  adds  that  Hannibal  thereby  gained  the  id- 
vantage  of  having  the  wind,  called  the  Vutanu, 
behind  him,  which  drove  clouds  of  dust  into  the 
face  of  the  enemy  (xxii.  47).  There  seems  little  douk 
that  the  Vultumus  is  the  same  with  the  Euros,  or  SL 
wind,  called  in  Italy  the  Scirocco , which  often  sweep 
over  the  plains  of  Apulia  with  the  greatest  violence: 
hcnco  this  circumstance  (to  which  some  Ihmri 
writers  have  attached  very  exaggerated  iinprtaixr) 
tends  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Polybius.  Now, » 
the  general  course  of  the  Aufidns  is  nearly  from  SW. 
to  NE.,  it  seems  impossible  llist  the  Roman  army, 
resting  its  right  wiug  on  that  river,  could  have 
faced  the  S.,  if  it  luul  been  drawn  up  on  the  X. 
bank,  and  Chaupy,  in  consequence,  boldly  rejects 
the  statement  of  Polybius  anti  Livy.  But  Swin- 
burne tells  us  that  **  exactly  in  that  part  of  the  phun 
where  we  know,  with  moral  certainty,  that  the  main 
effort  of  the  battle  lay,  the  Aufidus,  after  running 
due  E.  for  somo  time,  makes  a sudden  turn  to  the 
S.,  and  describes  a very  large  semicircle."  He  sup- 
poses the  Romans  to  have  forded  the  river  at  the 
angle  or  elbow,  and  placing  their  right  wing  on  its 
bank  at  Hiat  point,  to  have  thence  extended  their 
line  in  the  plain  to  the  £.,  so  that  the  battle  v» 
actually  fought  within  this  semicircle.  ThU  bend 
of  the  river  is  imperfecUy  expressed  on  ZannocT* 
map  (the  only  tolerable  one)  of  the  locality;  and 
the  space  comprised  within  it  would  seem  to)  con- 
fined for  a battle  of  such  magnitude : but  there  it 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Swinburne,  who 
took  his  notes,  and  made  drawings  of  the  country 
upon  the  spot.  “ The  scene  of  artion  (he  adds)  i» 
marked  by  the  name  of  Pezzo  di  Sangue,  the  ‘ FieU 
of  Blood  ;'  ” but  other  writers  assign  a more  rectal 
origin  to  this  appellation. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  arguments,  the  see* 
Of  the  battle  lias  been  transferred  by  local  anti- 
quarians and  topographers  to  the  S.  side  of  the  river, 
between  Cannae  and  Canusium,  and  their  authority 
has  been  followed  by  most  modern  historians,  in- 
cluding Arnold.  Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  bu 
adopted  Swinburne’s  view,  ar.d  represents  the  bsttk 
as  taking  place  within  the  bend  or  sweep  of  tlw 
river  above  described.  ( Vortrdge  ttber  Rim.  Ges- 
chichte,  voL  ii.  pp.  99,  100.)  It  may  be  added  tbtf 
the  objection  arising  from  the  somewhat  confin*; 
space  thus  assigned  as  the  scene  of  the  battle,  appi*"> 
with  at  least  equal  force  to  the  opposite  view,  fir  the 
plain  on  the  right  bank  of  Hie  Aufidus  is  very  limitei 
in  extent,  the  hills  on  which  Canusium  and  Cannae 
both  stand  flanking  the  river  at  no  great  distance.  ^ 
that  the  interval  between  them  docs  not  exceed  hail 
a mile  in  breadth.  (Chaupy,  L c.;  Swinburne,  i c.) 
These  hills  are  very  slight  eminences,  with  got!/ 
sloping  sides,  which  would  afford  little  obstacle  to 
the  movements  of  an  army,  but  still  the  testimony 
of  all  writers  is  clear,  that  the  battle  was  fought  *a 
the  plain. 

The  annexed  plan  has  no  pretensions  to  top- 
graphical  accuracy,  there  being  no  good  map  of  the 
locality  in  sufficient  detail : it  is  only  designed  to 
assist  the  reader  in  comprehending  the  above  nar- 
rative. 

Wo  have  little  other  information  concerning 
Cannae,  which  appears  to  have  been,  up  to  this 
time,  as  it  is  termed  by  Floras,  “ Apuliae  ignobOa 
vicus,"  and  probably  a mere  dependency  of  Ca- 
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*.  Fir«l  «mp  of  thf  Romiini. 

r.  Second  ramp  of  the  greater  part  of  the  force* ; 
eallrd  'I*  Urgrr  cjunp. 
r.  The  tmallrr  do. 
o.  Ca  rp  of  lUnmlial. 
r.  Scene  of  the  actual  Mile, 
r . Town  or  citadel  ol  Cannae, 
n.  Cai.iuiurn. 

H . iR  r.mtnrutn. 

* K.  The  Aufidut. 

Dtufam.  Bat  its  name  occurs  again  during  the 
Sori:il  War,  n.  c.  89,  when  it  was  the  scene  of  an 
action  between  the  Roman  general  Cosconiua  and 
Tl»o  Samuite  Trebatiae.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  52.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  still  a fortress ; 
arhl  Pliny  enumerates  the  Canncnses  44  nobiles  clade 
Roman* m among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia 
(iii.  1 1.  a,  16).  It  became  the  see  of  a bishop  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  seems  to 
hare  continued  in  existence  during  the  middle  ages, 
till  towards  the  cUee  of  the  13lh  oeatury.  The 
period  of  its  complete  abandonment  is  unknown, 
but  the  site,  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Came,  is  marked  only  by  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
town.  These  are  described  by  Swinburne,  as  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  altars,  cornices,  gates,  walls, 
and  vaults,  iu  themselves  of  little  iuterest  Little 
o r no  value  can  be  attached  to  the  name  of  Poszo  di 
Emilio,  said  to  be  still  given  to  an  ancient  well,  im- 
mediately below  the  hill  occupied  by  the  town,  and 
supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Roman  consul 
perished.  (Komanclli,  voL  ii.  p.  273 ; Vaudoncourt, 
/.  e.  p.  49.)  [E.  H.  B.) 

CANNAR  (C.  QuUatt a),  a headland  on  the  N. 
roast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  twtween  Ahvla  and 
Kusaddi,  50  M.  I*,  from  the  latter.  (It in.  Ant. 

V-  11.)  [PS.] 

C A XN I NEKA TES,  inhabited  a part  of  the  Insula 
Balavcmtn,  and  they  were  a tribe  of  the  same  stock 
a*  the  Batari,  or  only  a division  of  the  Ratavi. 
(Tacit.  Hut.  iv.  15;  Plin.  iv.  15.)  They  probably 
occupied  the  western  pert  of  the  Insula,  the  Hhyn- 
lantl,  M/Uand,  and  Schielami ; but  Walckenaer, 
who  extends  the  limits  of  the  Insula  Batavorum,  on 
the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  north  of  Leyden  to  a place 
railed  Zemdtcoort.  gives  the  same  extension  to  the 
Canninefates.  The  orthography  of  the  name  is  given 
with  some  variation*.  The  Canninefates  were  sub- 
dued by  Tiberias  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Veil* 
Pat.  ii.  105),  according  to  Velleius,  who  places  them 
ia  Germania;  but  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn 
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from  such  an  expression  as  to  their  limits.  The 
Canninefates,  with  the  Batavi  and  Frisii,  rose  against 
the  Roman  authority  io  the  time  of  Vitelliu*  (Tac. 
Hut.  iv.  15—79),  under  the  command  of  Civili*. 
[Batavorum  Insure.]  [G.  L.] 

CANO'BUS  or  CANOPUS  (Quint.  Jrul.  Or.  i. 
5.  § 13;  Kdeanros,  Steph.  B.  p.  355  ».  o.;  Ilcrod.  ii. 
15,  97,  113;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  G66,  xvii.  p.  800  »eq.\ 
Srylax,  pp.  44,  51 ; McL  ii.  7.  § G;  Eustath.  ad 
I)iony$.  Verier},  v.  13;  Aeschyl.  Sapp.  312;  Cars. 
B.  Alex.  25;  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  287;  Juv.  &it.  vi.  84, 
xv.  46;  Senec.  EpuL  51 ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  60;  Annn. 
Marc.  xxii.  41,  &c. : Eth.  KarotStTiji ; Ad).  Koju>- 
6ik6$,  fern.  Kovalls),  a town  of  Egypt,  situated  in 
lat.  31°  N.  upon  the  samo  tongue  of  land  with 
Alexandras,  and  about  15  miles  (120  stadia)  from 
tliat  city.  It  stood  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Canobio 
branch  of  the  Nile  [Nilvi],  and  adjacent  to  the 
Canobic  canal  (Ka^o>€orij  Stipof,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  800). 
In  the  Pharaonic  times  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
nome  McnelnJtes,  and,  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
Alcxandrcia,  was  the  principal  liarbour  of  the  Della. 
At  Canobus  the  ancient  geographers  (Scylax;  Conan. 
Narrat.  8;  Plin.  v.  34;  Scbol.  in  IHct.  Cretans,  vi. 
4)  placed  the  true  boundary  between  the  continents 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  Accnnling  to  Greek  legends, 
the  city  of  Canobus  derived  its  name  from  the  pilot 
of  Menelaus,  who  died  and  was  buried  there  on  tho 
return  of  the  Achaean*  from  Troy.  But  it  morn 
probably  owed  its  appellation  to  the  god  Canobus — 
a pitcher  with  a human  head — who  wxs  worshipjted 
there  with  peculiar  pomp.  (Comp.  Nicand.  Theriac. 
312.)  At  Canobus  was  a temple  of  Zeus-Canobtis, 
whom  Greeks  and  Egyptians  held  in  equal  reverence, 
and  a much  frequented  shrine  and  oracle  of  Serapiv 
(Pint.  I*,  et  Otir.  27.)  As  the  resort  of  mariner*  anti 
foreigners,  and  as  the  scat  of  a hybrid  Copto-llellenic 
population,  Canobus  was  notorious  for  the  number  of 
its  religious  festivals  and  the  general  dissoluteness 
of  its  morals.  Here  was  prepared  the  scarlet  dye — 
the  Heimah , with  which,  in  all  ages,  tho  women  of 
the  East  have  been  wout  to  colour  the  nails  of  their 
feet  and  fingers.  (Herod,  ii.  1 13;  Plin.  xii.  51.)  Tho 
decline  of  Cannpusheganwith  tlie  rise  of  Alcxandrcia, 
and  was  completed  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
iuto  Egy|»t.  Traces  of  its  ruins  are  found  about  3 
miles  from  Aboukir.  (Denon,  Voyage  en  Egypte,  p.42 ; 
Champollion,  t Egypte,  vol  ii.  p.  258.)  [W.B.D  ] 
CANO'NIUM,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  the  ninth 
Itinerary,  8 miles  from  Camulodunuin,  and  12  from 
Cacsaromagus;  the  rood  being  from  Venta  Icenorum 
(the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich  to  London).  For 
all  these  parts  the  criticism  turns  so  much  upon  the 
position  given  to  Camf.lodttnum  and  Codonia,  tliat 
tl»e  proper  investigation  lies  under  the  latter  of  these 
two  heads.  [Colonia.]  North  Eambridge  is  Hors- 
ley’s locality  for  Canonium;  the  neighbourhood  of 
Keletdon  that  of  the  Monumenta  Britannicn.  Ro- 
man remains  oecur  in  both.  [K.  G.  L.] 

CA'NTABER  OCEANUS  (KayrdSpaii  uKtavis: 
Bay  of  Bi$cay\  the  great  bay  of  the  Atlantic, 
formed  by  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  and  the  N.  coast  of 
Spain,  and  named  after  the  Caxtabri  on  the  latter 
coast.  (Claudian.  xxix.  74;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 75,  viii. 
*■  § 2.)  [P.  S.) 

CANTABRAS,  a river  of  India  (in  the  Panjab ), 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  tho  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Indus,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  three  other 
tributaries.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23.)  Some  assume 
that  it  must  be  the  Hydra otks,  because  the  latter 
is  not  otherwise  mentioned  by  Pliny ; but  the  name 
K K 3 
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leave*  little  doubt  that  Pliny  bad  heard  of  the  Acf.- 
biNF.s  by  it*  Indian  name  Chandrnbagha,  and  out 
uf  this  he  made  another  river.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Savdabal  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §§ 
26,  27,  42).  [P.  S.] 

CANTA'BRIA  (K ayraGpta),  the  country  of  the 
CANTABRI  (KdrraGpoi  ; sing.  KdvraGpos,  Can- 
taber,  Adj.  Cantabricus),  a people  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  about  the  middle  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  in  the  mountains  that  run  parallel  to  the 
cast,  and  from  them  extending  to  the  coast  itself, 
in  the  E.  of  A tturias,  and  the  N.  of  Burgos , Pa- 
lencia,  and  Toro.  They  and  their  neighbours  on 
the  W.,  tlio  Astures,  were  the  last  peoples  of  the 
peninsula  that  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  being 
only  subdued  under  Augustus.  Before  this,  their 
name  is  loosely  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  tin; 
whole  mountain  district  along  the  X.  coast  (Care. 
B.  G.  iii.  26,  B.  C.  i.  38),  and  so,  too,  even  by  later 
writers  (Liv.  Fpit.  xlviii.;  Juv.  xv.  108  compared 
with  93).  But  the  geographers  who  wrote  after 
their  conquest  give  their  position  more  exactly,  as  E. 
of  the  Astures,  the  boundary  being  the  river  Salia 
(Mela,  iii.  1),  and  W.  of  the  Autrigones,  Varduli,  and 
Vasconcs,  (Strab.  iii.  p.  167,  et  alib.;  Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4,  ir.  20.  s.  34 ; Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  6,  51.)  They  were 
regarded  as  the  fiercest  and  rudest  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  peninsula, — “savage  as  wild  beasts,”  says 
Strabo,  who  describes  their  manners  at  some  length 
(iii.  pp.  155,  i66;  <omp.  StI.  Ital.  iii.  329,  361; 
Hot.  Carm.  iii.  4.)  They  were  subjugated  by  Au- 
gustus, after  a most  obstinate  resistance,  in  b.c.  25; 
but  they  soon  revolted,  and  had  to  be  reconquered  by 
Agrippa,  b.c.  19.  In  this  second  war,  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  perished  by  the  sword,  and  the 
remainder  were  compelled  to  quit  their  mountains, 
and  reside  in  the  lower  valleys.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  25, 
29,  liv.  5, 11, 20;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  156,  164,287,821 ; 
Herat.  Carm.  ii.  6.  2,  11.  I,  iii.  8.  22;  Flor.  iv.  12, 
51;  Liv.  xxviii.  12;  Suet  OcUw.  20,  et  seq.,  29, 81, 
85;  Oroa.  vi.  21.)  But  still  their  subjugation  was 
imperfect ; Tiberius  found  it  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  restraint  by  strong  garrisons  (Strab.  p.  156); 
their  mountains  have  afforded  a refuge  to  Spanish 
independence,  and  the  cradle  of  its  regeneration;  and 
their  unconquerable  spirit  survives  in  the  Basques, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  their  genuine  descendants. 
(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  554,  foil.) 

The  ethnical  affinities,  however,  both  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  people,  have  always  presented  a most 
difficult  problem ; the  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
which  makes  them  a remnant  of  the  most  ancient 
Iberian  population.  (W.  von  Humboldt,  Urbetoohner 
von  Hispanien,  Berlin,  1821,  4to.)  Strabo  (iii.  p. 
157)  mentions  a tradition  which  derived  them  from 
Laconian  settlera,  of  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  Cantabria  belonged  to 
the  province  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  contained 
seven  tribes.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Of  these  tribes 
the  ancient  geographers  apologise  for  possessing  only 
imperfect  information,  on  the  ground  of  the  bar- 
barian Bound  of  their  names.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  155, 
162;  Mela,  iii.  1.)  Among  them  were  the  Pleu- 
tauri  (OAeuraupoi) ; the  Bardyetac  or  Bardyali  (Bap- 
Ji/jfrcu,  BapSoaAoi),  probably  the  Va JU>UU  of  Pliny 
(iii  3.  s.4,iv.20.  s.34) ; the  AllotrigesCAAAdrpi'yej), 
probably  the  same  as  the  Autrigones  ; the  Conisci 
(K ovioKot),  probably  the  same  as  the  Coniaci  (Kto- 
yiaxol ) or  Concani  (Kwvaovoi),  who  are  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  Cantabrian  War  (Mela,  iii.  1 ; 
itarat.  Carm.  iii  4.  34 ; SiL  Ital.  iii.  360,  361); 
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and  the  TuTsi  (Tov/ixoi),  about  the  sources  of  tie 
Iberus.  These  are  all  mentioned  by  Strabo  (iii  pp. 
155,  156,  162).  Mela  names  also  the  Origeno 
mesci  or  Abokkomf-sci  (iii.  1),  and  some  minor 
tribes  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  other  writers. 

Of  the  nine  cities  of  Cantabria,  according  to  Pliny, 
Julio uiuc a alone  was  worthy  of  mention.  (Plin. 
iii.  3.  8.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Ptolemy  mentions  these 
nine  cities  as  follows:  near  the  sea-co&st,  Xoegau- 
cesia  ( Notyaountola ),  a little  above  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name  (ii.  6.  § 6);  and,  in  the  in- 
terior, Concana  (K  by  Kara),  Ottaviolca  (’Ottoou-.- 
tSAxa),  Argenotnescum  (ApytyoptCKor),  Vadim* 
(Ovoftitda),  Vellica  (OWAAuco),  Camarica  (Kaus- 
pu ca),  Juliobriga  ('lou\i6€ptya),  and  Moroeta  (Mik 
Poikcl,  ii.  6.  § 51).  Pliny  also  mentions  Blendium 
(prob.  Santander);  and  a few  places  of  less  import- 
ance are  named  by  other  writers.  (L’kert,  voL  ii. 
pt  i.  pp.  443,  444.) 

Strabo  places  among  the  Cantabri  the  sources  «f 
the  rivers  Iberus  {Ebro)  and  Minins  (.VtnAe),  and 
the  commencement  of  Mt.  Iduboda,  the  great  chain 
wliich  runs  from  NW.  to  SE.  between  the  central 
table-land  of  Spain  and  the  basin  of  the  Ebro. 
(Strab.  iii.  pp.  1 53,  159,  161.)  [P.  S.] 

CANTAE,  a people  of  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the  NE.  of  the  Caledonian  Wool, 
between  that  district  and  the  Logi.  This  gives  them 
the  tract  between  the  Murray  and  Dornoch  Firth*. 
As  the  Kentish  Cantium  Puojwontorium  was  tlx 
North  Foreland , so  was  the  Scottish  Caxtab.  pro- 
bably, Tarbet  Ness.  [R.  G.  L.J 

CANTANUS  (KdvTOKOf,  Steph.  B. ; Karrarta.. 
llierocles : Eth.  Kavrdviot,  Sleph.  B.),  a dty  of 
Crete,  which  the  Peutinger  Table  fixes  at  24  lil.  P. 
from  Cisamos.  It  was  a bishop’s  see  under  the  By- 
zantine emperors,  and  when  the  Venetians  obtained 
possession  of  the  island  they  established  a I -aria 
bishop  here,  as  in  every  other  diocese.  Mr.  Pashk-v 
( Trac . vol.  ii.  p.  116)  found  remains  of  this  dty  <m 
a conical  hill  about  a milo  to  the  S.  of  KJuidrc*. 
The  walls  can  be  traced  for  little  more  than  150 
jaces;  the  style  of  their  masonry  attests  a high  an- 
tiquity. [E.  B.  J.l 

CA'NTHARUS  PORTUS.  [Attica,  p.307,  a.) 

CANTHI  SINUS  (Kd^i  icdAvoj  : Golf  of 
Cutch),  a groat  gulf,  on  the  W.  coast  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  between  La  rice  and  the  ntouths  of  the  In- 
dus. (Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§2,  55,  94.)  The  country  on 
its  shores  was  called  Syrastrewk  ; ami  I*tolemy 
mentions  the  island  of  Barace  ( Cutch)  as  lying  in  it. 
The  pseudo-Arrian  calls  it  the  Irinus  Sinus  (Eip*ro*)t 
and  the  interior  portion,  behind  the  island  of  Cutch 
(now  known  as  the  Jturm ),  be  calls  Baraccs  (Ba- 
pdtcrjs),  and  states  that  it  contains  seven  islands 
(they  are,,  in  fact,  more  numerous);  and  he  de- 
scribes the  dangers  of  its  navigation  (P<ry(.  Mar. 
Erythr.  p.  23,  Hudson).  The  A’ iron  is  now  a mere 
morass.  [P.  S.] 

CANTIXLA,  a place  in  Gallia,  which  the  Table 
fixes  on  the  road  between  Aquae  Nerae  (N^ris)  and 
Augustonometum  (Clermont).  D’Anriile  »uppo«* 
that  it  may  ho  one  of  the  two  places  called  CAaxUe&r- 
la-VseiUe  and  Chantdle-ie-  C hotel,  for  the  name  is 
the  same,  and  the  distances  agree  very  well.  [G.L.) 

CA'NTIUM  (Kdanioy),  in  Britain.  Name  for 
name,  the  county  Kent.  Probably  the  two  areas 
coincide  as  well,  or  nearly  so.  Mentioned  by  Caesar 
as  being  that  part  of  the  coast  where  the  traffic  with 
Gaul  was  greatest,  and  where  the  civilisation  was 
highest.  The  N orth  Foreland  was  called  Cantium 
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Protnotitorium.  (Cae*.  B.  G.  v.  13,  14,  22;  Strab. 
i-  p.  63,  iv.  pp.  193,  199;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §27  ; comp. 
Caxtae.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAKU'SIUM  (Kapv'ffioy,  Pol. ; Strab.;  Steph.  B.; 
K avoutrior,  Ptol.;  Eth.  Kavvalvos  or  Kayvolrrit,  Cb- 
nusinus:  Canosa),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Apulia,  situated  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Anfidus,  about  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
was  on  the  line  of  the  high  road  from  Beneventum 
to  Brundosium,  and  was  distant  26  miles  from  Her- 
donia,  and  23  from  Rubi.  ( Itin . Ant.  p.  116.) 
The  foundation  of  Cunusiuin,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
neighbouring  citj  of  Arpi,  was  generally  ascribed  to 
Diotncd  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284 ; Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  92), 
though  the  legends  relating  to  that  hero  seem  to  have 
been  in  general  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
latter  city.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  both  of 
them  of  Pelaagian  origin,  and  were  the  two  most 
powerful  cities  of  the  Daunian  or  Pelasgian  Apulians ; 
but  there  is  no  historical  account  of  either  of  them 
having  received  a Greek  colony,  and  there  seem  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  strong  infusion  of  Hel- 
lenic civilisation  which  we  find  prevailing  at  Cann- 
sium  was  introduced  at  a comparatively  late  period. 
The  first  historical  mention  of  Canusium  is  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Samnites,  in  which 
the  Canosians  took  part  with  the  latter,  until  the 
repeated  devastations  of  their  territory  by  the  Ro- 
mans induced  them  to  submit  to  the  consul  L.  Plau- 
tias  in  b.  c.  318.  (Liv.  ix.  20.)  From  this  time 
they  appear  to  have  continued  steadfast  in  their 
attachment  to  Rome,  and  gave  the  strongest  proofs 
of  fidelity  daring  the  Second  Punic  War.  After  the 
great  disaster  of  Cannae,  the  shattered  remnants  of 
the  Rinnan  army  took  refuge  in  Canusium,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and 
kindness ; nor  did  Hannibal  at  any  time  succeed  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  city.  (Liv.  xxii.  52 
—54,  56;  Appian,  Annib.  26;  Sil.  ItaL  x.  389.) 
But  in  the  Social  War  Canusium  joined  the  other 
cities  of  Apulia  in  their  defection  from  Rome;  and 
during  the  second  campaign  of  the  war  (b.  c.  89)  it 
was  besieged  without  success  by  the  Roman  praetor 
Cosconius,  who  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
ravaging  its  territory.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42,  52.) 
A few  years  afterwanis  (b.  c.  83)  it  was  the  scene 
of  an  important  battle  between  Sulla  and  C.  Nor- 
banns,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Apnlia, 
and  fall  back  npon  Capua.  (Id.  i.  84.)  It  probably 
suffered  severely  from  these  wars ; and  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  day  much  fallen  from  its  former  great- 
ness. Bat  its  name  is  more  than  once  mentioned 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  always  as  a place  of 
some  consequence ; we  learn  from  other  sources  that 
it  not  only  continued  to  maintain  its  municipal  ex- 
istence, but  appears  to  have  been  almost  the  only  city 
iA  Apulia,  besides  the  two  Roman  colonies  of  Luceria 
and  Yrnusta,  which  retained  any  degree  of  import- 
ance under  the  Roman  empire.  (Hor.  Lc.\  Caes.  B.C. 

i.  24 ; Cic.  adAtt.  viii.  1 1 ; Appian,  B.  C. v.  57 ; Capit. 
M.Ant.  8 ; Plin.  iiL  ll.s.16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 72;  Mela, 

ii.  4.)  It  appears  to  have  received  a Roman  colony 
for  the  first  time  under  M.  Aurelius,  whence  we  find 
it  bearing  in  an  inscription  the  titles  of  M Colonia 
Aurelia  Augusta  Pi  a.”  Its  deficiency  of  water,  al- 
luded to  by  Horace,  was  supplied  by  the  munificence 
o£  H erodes  Attic  us,  who  constructed  a splendid  aque- 
duct, some  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  {Lib. 
Colon,  p.  260;  Philostr.  Fit  Sophist,  ii.  1.  § 6; 
Oralli,  Juscr.  2630;  Zumpt,  de  Coloniis , p.  427.) 
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Canusium  is  mentioned  both  by  Procopius  and  P. 
Diaconus  as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Apulia 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  18;  P.  I>iac.  Hist.  ii.  22),  and 
appears  to  have  preserved  its  importance  until  a late 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  but  suffered  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Lombards  and  Saracens.  The 
modern  city  of  Canosa , which  contains  about  5000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a slight  eminence  that 
probably  formed  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
appears  to  have  extended  itself  in  the  plain  beneath. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  great  extent  of  the  walis  as 
attesting  in  his  day  the  former  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  Canusium ; and  the  still  existing  remains 
fully  confirm  his  impression.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, as  the  aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  are  of 
Roman  date,  as  well  as  an  ancient  gateway,  which 
has  been  erroneously  described  as  a triumphal  arch. 
(Romanelli,  voL  ii.  pp.  262 — 267 ; Swinburne,  Tra- 
vels, voL  i.  p.  401.)  Great  numbers  of  inscriptions 
of  Imperial  date  have  also  been  discovered ; one  of 
which  b curious,  as  containing  a complete  list  of 
the  municipal  senate,  or  Decurions  of  the  colony, 
with  their  several  gradations  of  rank.  It  has  been 
published  with  an  elaborate  commentary  by  Dama- 
deno.  (Aes  Redivivum  Canutinum,  fol.  Lugd.  Bat.) 
But  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  ancient  city  are 
the  objects  which  have  been  found  in  the  numerous 
tombs  in  the  neighborhood,  especially  the  painted 
rases,  which  have  been  discovered  here  in  quantities 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Nola  or  Void.  They 
are,  however,  for  the  most  part  of  a later  and  some- 
what inferior  style  of  art,  but  are  all  clearly  of  Greek 
origin,  and,  as  well  as  the  coins  of  Canusium,  prove 
bow  deeply  the  city  was  imbued  with  Hellenic  in- 
fluences. It  is  even  probable  that,  previous  to  the 
Roman  conquest,  Greek  was  the  prevailing  language 
of  Canusium,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  cities  of 
Apulia.  The  expression  of  Horace,  “ Canusiui  bi- 
linguia  ” (.So#,  i.  10.  30),  seems  to  be  rightly  ex- 
plained by  the  scholiast  to  refer  to  their  speaking 
Greek  and  Lextin.  (Momnisen,  U.  I.  DiaUkte , p. 
88.) 

The  extensive  and  fertile  plain  in  which  Canusium 
was  situated,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Cannae,  is  called  by  some  writers 
Campus  Diomedis  (Liv.  xxr.  12;  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
242),  tbough  this  is  evidently  rather  a poetical 
designation  than  a proper  name.  The  wnole  piain 
S.  of  the  Aufidus,  and  probably  for  some  distance  on 
the  left  bank  also,  appears  to  liave  belonged  to  the 
Canusians,  and  we  learn  from  Strabo  (p.  283)  that 
they  had  a port  or  emporium  on  the  river  at  a dis- 
tance of  90  stadia  from  its  mouth.  The  territory  of 
Canusium  was  adapted  to  the  growth  of  vines  as  well 
as  com,  but  was  especially  celebrated  for  its  wool, 
which  appears  to  have  been  manufactured  on  the 
spot  into  a particular  kind  of  cloth,  much  prized  for 
its  durability.  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  8 ; Plin.  viii.  48. 
s.  73 ; Martial,  ix.  22.  9,  xiv.  127  ; Suet.  Aer. 
30.)  The  stony  or  gritty  quality  of  the  bread  at 
Canusium,  noticed  by  Horace,  has  been  observed  also 
by  modern  travellers  (Swinburne,  p.  166):  it  doubt- 
less results  from  the  defective  quality  of  the  mill- 
stones employed.  [E.  H.  B.) 

CA'PARA  (Kelrapa:  Eth.  Caparenses : las  Ven- 
tas  de  Capa rr a,  large  Rn.  E.  of  J’lasmcia),  a city 
of  the  Vet  tones  in  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from 
Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  433; 
Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35;  Ptol.  iL  5.  § 8;  Flores,  Esp.  S. 
xiv.  p.  54.)  [P*  S.] 

CAPE  NA  (Eth.  Capenas,  -fttis),  an  ancient  city 
k k 4 
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of  Etruria,  which  ia  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
early  history  of  Rome.  It  was  situated  to  tlio  NK. 
of  Veil,  and  SE.  of  Falcrii,  about  8 miles  from  the 
font  of  ML  Sorarte.  From  an  imperfect  passage  of 
Cato,  cited  by  Servius  (ad  Aat.  vii.  697),  it  would 
seem  that  Capena  was  a colony  of  Veii,  sent  out  in 
pursuance  of  the  vow  of  a sacred  spring.  (Niebuhr, 
voL  i.  p.  120;  Muller,  Etrusker,  voL  i.  p-  1 12.)  It 
however  appears,  when  we  first  find  it  mentioned  in 
history,  as  an  independent  city,  possessing  a con- 
siderable extent  of  territory.  It  b not  till  the  last 
war  of  the  Romans  with  the  Vcientmcs,  that  the 
name  of  theCaprnatos  Appears  in  the  Roman  annals; 
but  upon  that  occasion  they  took  up  arms,  together 
with  the  Falbcans,  in  defence  of  Veii,  and  strongly 
urged  upon  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  confederation 
the  necessity  of  combining  their  force#  to  arrest  the 
fall  of  that  city.  (Liv.  v.  8,  17.)  Their  efforts 
wore,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  they  were  unable 
to  compel  the  Romans  to  raise  the  siege,  while  their 
own  lands  were  several  times  ravaged  by  Roman 
armies.  After  the  fall  of  Veii  (n.  c.  393),  the  two 
cities  who  had  been  her  allies  became  the  next  object 
of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ; and  Q.  Sor- 
viliua  invaded  the  territory  of  Capena,  which  lie 
ravaged  in  the  most  unsparing  manner,  and  by  this 
means,  without  attempting  to  attack  the  city  itself, 
reduced  the  people  to  submission.  (Liv.  v.  12, 
13,  14,  18,  19,  24.)  The  blow  seems  to  haw 
been  decisive,  fop  we  hear  no  more  of  Capena  until 
after  the  Gaulish  War,  when  the  right  of  Roman 
citizenship  was  conferred  upon  the  citizens  of  Veii, 
Falerii,  and  Capena  (or  such  of  them  at  least  as  had 
taken  part  with  the  Romans),  and  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory divided  among  them.  Four  new  tribes  were 
created  out  of  these  new  citizens,  and  of  these  we 
know  that  the  Stcllatine  tribe  occupied  the  territory 
ofCnpena.  (Liv.vi.4,5;  Fest.  t.v.  Stellatina.)  From 
this  time  Capena  disappears  from  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent community,  and  only  a few  incidental  notices 
attest  the  continued  existence  of  the  city.  Cicero 
mentions  the  “ Capcnas  ager”  as  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  probably  meaning  the  tract  along  the  right 
liank  of  the  Tiber  ( pro  Flacc.  29) ; and  on  this 
account  it  was  one  of  those  which  the  tribune  Hull  us 
proposed  by  his  agrarian  law  to  portion  out  among 
the  Roman  people.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25.)  This 
design  was  not  carried  out;  but  at  a later  period  it 
did  not  escape  the  rapacity  of  the  veterans,  and  all 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  plain  adjoining  the  river 
were  allotted  to  military  colonists.  (Cic.  <ul  Fam. 
ix.  1 7 ; Lib.  Colon,  p.  216,  where  it  is,  by  a strange 
corruption,  called  “ Colonia  Capys.")  Numerous  in- 
scriptions attest  the  continued  existence  and  muni- 
cipal rank  of  Capena  under  the  Roman  empire  down 
to  the  time  of  Aurelian  (Orell.  Insor.  3687,  3688, 
3690;  Nibby,  IHntomi,  voL  i.  p.  377),  hut  from 
this  date  all  trace  of  it  is  lost : it  probably  was  alto- 
gether abandoned,  and  the  very  name  became  for- 
gotten. Hence  its  site  was  for  a long  while  unknown ; 
but  in  1756  n Roman  antiquarian  of  the  name  of 
Guletti  was  the  first  to  fix  it  at  a spot  still  called 
Cicitucola  (now  more  frequently  known  as  S.  Mar- 
tino, from  a rained  church  of  that  name),  about  24 
miles  from  Rome,  between  the  Via  Flaminia  ami  the 
Tiber.  The  ancient  city  appears,  like  those  of  Alba 
Longa  and  Gabii,  to  have  occupied  a steep  ridge, 
forming  part  of  the  edge  of  an  ancient  crater  or  vol- 
canic basin,  now  called  H Logo,  and  must  have  been 
a place  of  great  strength  from  its  natural  position. 
No  remains  are  visible,  except  some  traces  and  foon 
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dations  of  the  ancient  walls;  but  thcse.toprtberiritli 
the  natural  conformation  of  the  ground,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  inscriptions  already  cited,  ckarh  iden- 
tify the  spot  as  the  site  of  Capena.  It  ab:<r.t 
4 miles  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  fra  which 
a side  road  seems  to  have  branched  off  between  19 
and  20  miles  from  Rome,  and  led  directly  to  tie 
ancient  city.  It  was  situated  on  tbc  banks  d x 
small  river  now  called  the  dramvaceia.  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  in  ancient  times  as  tia 
Capcnas.  (SiL  Ital.  xiii.  85.)  Concernm*:  the  att 
and  remains  of  Cajiena,  see  Galctti,  Cajxw  Mwm 
cipio  dei  liomani , 4to.,  Roma,  1756;  Gell,  Top.  of 
Home,  pp.  149 — 151;  Nibby,  Dtniorni,  vol  i.  pu. 
375—380;  Dennis's  Etruria , voL  i.  pp.  183—185. 

In  the  territory  of  Caja*na,  and  near  the  foul  d 
Mount  fsorictc,  was  situated  the  celebrated  saocta- 
ary  and  grove  of  Feuoxia,  called  by  Roma  writwi 
Lucas  Fcronuo  and  Fanum  Fcroniae,  which  seem 
to  have  in  later  times  grown  up  into  a conridenhif 
town.  {Feroxia.]  [K.  H.  B.] 

CAPERNAUM  ( Ka<papraoi//i),  a town  of  Gabkt. 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  T2»a\ 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  narrative, 
so  much  resorted  to  by  our  Lord  as  to  be  calk'! 
“ llis  own  city.”  (St.  Matth.  ix.)  It  was  situated  a 
the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Naphthali,  and  is  joiwd 
with  Chorazin  and  Bcthsaida  in  the  dentUKMtxai 
of  our  Lord.  (St.  Matth.  xi.  23.)  It  is  probably 
the  Keg>afiyu>ni)  of  Josephus,  to  which  he 
carried  when  injured  in  a skirmish  near  the  Jadin. 
( Vita,  § 72.)  The  name,  as  written  in  the  New 
Testament,  occurs  in  Josephus  only  in  cannecti  « 
with  a fountain  in  the  rich  plain  of  Gennesarrt  >. 
w hich  he  says  was  supposed  to  be  a branch  «f  tl* 
Nile.  (£.  J.  iii.  9.  § 8.)  The  fountain  of  tbu  ran « 
has  not  unnaturally  led  some  travellers  to  look  fur 
the  town  in  the  some  plain  as  the  svTWoynwu* 
fountain  ; and  Dr.  Robinson  finds  the  rite  of  Ca- 
pernaum at  Khan  Minifh  (vol.  iii.  pp.  288— 294  X 
and  tbc  fountain  which  Josepdius  describes  is  fer- 
tilising tbc  plain,  he  finds  at  ’A  in-et-  Tin,  hud  by 
the  Khan,  which  rises  close  by  the  lake  and  <hrs 
not  water  the  plain  at  all.  The  arguments  in  lavoor 
of  this  site,  and  against  Tell  Hum,  appear  equal!* 
inconclusive,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
extensive  rains  so  called,  on  the  north  of  the  lab, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  embouchure  of  tl" 
Jordan,  retain  trace#  both  of  the  name  and  site* 
As  to  the  former,  the  Kefr  (village)  has  been  con- 
verted into  Tell  (heap)  in  accordance  with  fact.  ud 
the  weak  radical  of  the  proper  name  dropped,  ha* 
changed  Nahum  into  H6m,  so  that  instead  of  **  W 
lage  of  Consolation,”  it  has  appropriately  beosrx 
“ the  rained  heap  of  a herd  of  camels.”  That  Tt& 
Hum  is  the  site  described  as  Capwrnaum  by  Am!- 
phus  in  the  7th  century,  there  can  be  no  qorstwr. 
It  could  not  be  more  accurately  described.  It 
confined  in  a narrow  space  between  the  momtsiw 
on  the  north  and  the  lake  on  the  south,  extending 
in  a long  line  from  west  to  cast  along  the  sea  riwn- 
The  remains  of  Roman  baths  and  porticoes  wd 
buildings,  still  attest  its  former  importance.  (In- 
scribed by  Robinson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  298, 299  ; see 
Reland's  Palestine,  pp.  882 — 884.)  [G.W.] 

CAPRA'REUS,  or  CAPHETtEUS  (Ka^pm), 
a rocky  and  dangerous  promontory,  forming  tho 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Euboea,  now  called  A'are 
Doro  or  Xylofugo;  it  was  known  by  the  latter 
name  in  the  middle  ages.  (TzeUca,  ad  Lycvphe 
384.)  It  was  off  this  promontory  that  the  Grwiaa 
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fleet  was  wrecked  on  its  return  from  Troy.  (Eurip. 
Troad.  90,  Helen.  1129;  ilcrod.  viii.  7;  Strub.  viii. 
p.  368 ; Paus.  ii.  23.  § 1,  iv.  36.  § 6 ; Virg.  Aen.  xi. 
260  ; Prop.  iii.  5.  55;  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  472,  481, 
Trist.  i.  1.  83,  v.  7.  36;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  144;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  423.) 

CATHY AE  (Ka<pi5a<  : Eth.  K supvdrrjf,  Ka- 
4>v*vs),  a town  of  Arcadia  situated  in  a small  plain, 
XW.  of  the  lake  of  Orchonienus.  It  was  protected 
against  inundations  from  this  lake  by  a mound  or 
dyke,  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caphyae.  The  , 
city  is  said  to  liave  been  founded  by  Cephcufl,  the 
hd  of  Ale  us,  and  pretended  to  be  of  Athenian  origin.  | 
(Pans.  viii.  23.  § 2;  Strab.  xiii.  |K  608.)  Caphyae 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  Achaean  league,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  league,  of  which  Cleo- 
mcnes  obtained  possession.  (Pol.  il  52.)  In  its 
iwighbourhood  a great  battle  was  fought  in  n.  c.  220, 
in  which  the  Aetolians  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
the  Achecens  ami  A rat  us.  (Pol.  iv.  11,  soq.)  The 
name  of  Caphyae  also  occurs  in  tho  subsequent 
cwiU  of  this  war.  (Pol.  iv.  68,  70.)  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  388)  speaks  of  the  town  as  in  ruins  in  his  time; 
but  it  still  contained  some  temples  when  visited  by 
Pausanias  (I.  c.).  The  remains  of  the  walls  of  Ca- 
ptive* are  visible  upon  a small  insulated  height  at 
the  village  of  Khotussa , which  stands  near  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  Polybius,  in  his  description  of  the  battla 
of  Caphyae,  refers  “ to  a plain  in  front  of  Caphyae, 
traversed  by  a river,  beyond  which  were  trenches 
(rauf>p *><),  a description  of  the  place  which  does  not 
correspond  with  present  appearances.  The  rdtppoi 
were  evidently  ditches  for  tho  purpose  of  draining 
the  marshy  plain,  by  conducting  the  water  towards 
the  kata v 6th ra,  around  which  there  was,  probably, 
a snail  lake.  In  the  time  of  Pausonias  wc  find  that 
the  lake  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  plain ; and 
that  exactly  in  tho  situation  in  which  Polybius  de- 
scribes the  ditches,  there  was  a mound  of  earth. 
Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  during  the  four 
centuries  so  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Greece,  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Caphyae  and  the  visit 
of  Pausauias,  a diminution  of  population  should  have 
caused  a neglect  of  the  drainage  which  had  formerly 
ensured  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  plain,  and  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Koinan  empire  an  embankment  of 
earth  had  been  thrown  up  to  preserve  tho  part 
nearest  to  Caphyae,  leaving  the  rest  uncultivated 
and  marshy.  At  present,  if  there  are  remains  of 
the  embankment,  which  1 did  not  perceive,  it  does 
not  prevent  any  of  the  land  from  being  submerged 
during  several  months,  for  the  water  now  extends 
very  nearly  to  the  site  of  Caphyae."  (Leake.) 

Pausanias  says  that  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
embankment  there  flows  a river,  which,  descending 
into  a chasm  of  the  earth,  issues  again  at  a place 
called  Nasi  (Ntbrot);  and  that  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage where  it  issues  is  named  Khei.ni  s (*P«0ros). 
From  this  place  it  forms  the  perennial  river  Tua- 
Cli  ( Tpayos ).  He  also  speaks  of  a mountain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  named  Cxacalus 
(Kvd«oAos),  on  which  the  inhabitants  celebrate  a 
yearly  festival  to  Artemis  Cnacalcsia.  Leake  re- 
mark* that  the  mountain  above  Khotussa,  now  called 
Aiutasu,  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Cnacalus.  The 
river  Tara  is  probably  the  ancient  Tragus.  (Leake, 
Marta,  VoL  iii.  p.  1 18,  seq.,  Peloponnesiaca , p.  226; 
Boblaye,  Recherche*,  p.  150.) 

CAPIDATA  (Kairb5a$a),  a town  in  Moesia, 
where  a garrison  uf  Koinan  cavalry  was  stationed. 
U is  perhaj*  to  be  identified  with  the  modern  Tscfter- 
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| ntneode.  (Itin.  Ant.  224 ; Notit.  Imp.  c.  28 ; Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  5;  Hierocl.  p.  637.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPISA  (Kamcra  or  Hot  nr  a,  Ptol.  vi.  18.  §4; 
Capissa,  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  a city  of  a district  pro- 
bably named  after  it,  Capisskxe,  and  included  in 
the  wider  district  of  the  Purnpamisus  or  Hindu  Kush 
mountains.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  destroyed  by 
Cyrus ; but  wc  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Cyrus  ever  got  so  far  NE.,  and,  if  it  had  been,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  noticed  by  Ptolemy.  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Caphusa  of  Solinus  (c,  54), 
which  was  near  the  Indus.  It  has  been  suspected 
that  Capisaene  represents  the  valley  of  the  Kdltul 
river,  and  Capisa  the  town  on  the  Indus  now  called 
Peshawar.  It  is  not  Kabul , which  bos  been  satis- 
factorily proved  by  Professor  Wilson  to  occupy  tlio 
site  of  the  ancient  Ortospanum.  Lassen  ( Zur 
Gesch.  d.  Kon.  Bactr.  p.  149)  finds  in  the  Chinese 
annals  a kingdom  called  Kiapiche  in  the  valley  of 
Ghurbcnd,  to  the  E.  of  Bamian.  It  is  very  probable 
that  Capisa  and  Kiapiche  are  identical.  [ V.J 
CAPI8SKNE.  [Capisa.] 

CAP1TIUM  (Ktnrlriov:  Eth.  Capitinus : Ca- 
pizzi),  a city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Cicero 
and  Ptolemy,  but  which  appears  from  the  former  to 
have  been  a place  of  some  importance.  He  men- 
tions it  in  conjunction  with  Halunlium,  Enguium, 
and  other  towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
and  Ptolemy  enumerates  it  among  the  inland  cities 
of  Sicily.  This  name  lias  evidently  been  retained  by 
the  modem  town  of  Capizzi,  the  situation  of  which 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains  of  Caron  in, 
about  16  miles  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  tho 
same  distance  from  Gangi  (Enguium),  accords  well 
with  the  abovo  indications.  (Cic.  m Verr.  iii.  43; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 12 ; Cluver.  SiciL)  [E.  H.  B.] 
CAPITOTIAS,  a town  of  Peraea,  or  Coelesyria, 
exhibited  in  the  Peutinger  Tables,  between  Gadnra 
and  Adraa,  and  placed  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
on  the  road  between  Gadara  and  Damascus,  between 
Neue  and  Gadara,  16  miles  from  the  latter  and  38 
from  the  former.  It  is  otherwise  unknown,  except 
that  we  find  an  Episcopal  see  of  this  name  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Records.  (Keland,  p.  693.)  [G.W.] 

CAPITULUM  (Koiri'rouAo*',  Strab.),  a town  of 
the  Hernicans,  which,  though  not  noticed  in  history, 
is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  among  tho 
places  still  existing  in  their  time.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Strab.  v.  p.  238.)  We  learn  also  from  the  I.ibcr 
Coloniarum  (p.  232)  that  it  had  been  colonised  by 
Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  received  a fresh  accession 
of  colonists  under  Caesar.  (Zuxnpt,  de  Colon,  pp. 
252,  306.)  An  inscription,  in  which  it  is  called 
“ Capitulum  Hemicorum,"  proves  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  municipal  condition  under  the  empire.  This 
inscription  was  discovered  on  the  rood  from  Pales- 
trina (Praencste)  to  a place  called  II  Piglio.  a small 
town  in  the  mountains,  about  20  miles  from  Pales- 
trina, and  8 from  Anagm,  which  may  plausibly 
be  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Capitnlum.  (Mu- 
ratori,  Inter,  p.  2049. 4;  Kibby,  IHtUomi  di  Roma , 
vul.  L p.  383.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CATORI.  [Gallaecia.] 

CAPOTES  ( Dujik  Tagh),  a mountain  of  Ar- 
menia, from  the  spurs  of  which  Pliny  (v.  20.  s.  24), 
ou  the  authority  of  Licinius  Mucianus,  describes  the 
Euphrates  as  taking  its  rise.  He  fixes  its  position 
12  M.  P.  above  Zimara.  Pliny  (/.  c.)  quotes  Do- 
mitius  Corbulo  in  placing  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates in  Mt.  Aba,  the  same  undoubtedly  as  the  Abus 
of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527).  Capotes  therefore  formed 
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part  of  the  range  of  Abus.  St.  Martin  {Mem.  *ur 
I' Armenia,  vol.  i.  p.  43)  derives  the  name  Capotes 
from  the  Armenian  word  Gaboid,  signifying  blue, 
an  epithet  commonly  given  to  high  mountains. 
Hitter  ( Erdkunde , vol.  x.  pp.  80,  653,  801,  823) 
identifies  Capotes  with  the  Dujik  range  or  great 
water-shed  between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  Murdd-chdi,  the  E.  branch  or 
principal  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  takes  its  rise  on 
the  S.  slope  of  Ald-Tugh.  (Chcsney,  Exped.  Eu- 
phrat  vol.  i.  p.  42 ; Jounu  Gcog.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  204, 
vol.  x.  p.  369.)  TE.  B.  J.] 

CAPPADOCIA  (Koirra5o«/a:  EtK.  KainraSd- 
io)i,  Kamrd8o{,  -Sokos).  This  extensive  province  of 
Asia  lies  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  north  of  Cilicia: 
its  limits  can  only  be  defined  more  exactly  by  briefly 
tracing  its  history. 

The  names  Cappadox  and  Cappadocia  doubtless 
are  purely  Asiatic,  and  probably  Syrian  names,  or 
names  that  belong  to  the  Aramaic  languages.  The 
Syri  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  who  were  armed  like 
the  Paphlagones,  were  called  Cappadocae  by  the 
Persians,  as  Herodotus  says  (vii.  72);  but  this  will 
not  prove  that  the  name  Cappadocae  is  Persian. 
These  Cappadocae  (Herod,  i.  72)  were  called  Syri  or 
Syrii  by  the  Greeks,  and  they  were  first  subject  to 
the  Medi  and  then  to  the  Persians.  The  boundary 
between  the  Lydian  and  the  Median  empires  was  the 
Halys,  and  this  river  in  that  part  of  its  course  where 
it  flows  northward,  separated  the  Syrii  Cappadocae 
on  the  east  of  it  from  the  Paphlagones  on  the  west 
of  it.  We  may  collect  from  Herodotus’  confused 
description  of  the  llalys,  that  the  Cappadocae  were 
immediately  east  of  that  part  of  the  river  which  has 
a northern  course,  and  that  they  extended  to  the 
Euxine.  In  another  passage  (v.  49)  the  Cappadocae 
are  mentioned  as  the  neighbours  of  tho  Phrygians 
on  the  west,  and  of  the  Cilitians  on  the  south,  who 
extended  to  the  sea  in  which  Cyprus  is,  that  is  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Again  (v.  52)  Herodotus,  who 
is  describing  the  road  from  Sardes  to  Susa,  makes 
the  Halys  the  boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Cap- 
padocia. But  in  another  passage  he  places  Syrians 
on  the  Thermodon  and  the  Parthenius  (ii.  104), 
though  we  may  reasonably  doubt  if  there  is  not  some 
error  about  the  Parthenius,  when  we  carefully  ex- 
amine this  passage.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
deduce  anything  further  from  his  text  os  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  of  the  Cappadocians  as  he  con  - 
wived  it.  The  limits  were  clearly  much  less  than 
those  of  the  later  Cappadocia,  and  the  limits  of  Cilicia 
were  much  wider,  for  his  Cilicia  extended  north  of  the 
Taurus,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  The  Syrii 
then  who  were  included  in  the  third  nomo  of  Da- 
rius (Herod,  iii.  90)  with  the  Paphlagones  and  Ma- 
riandyni  were  Cappadocae.  The  name  Syri  seems 
to  have  extended  of  old  from  Babylonia  to  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  the  Euxine 
(Strab.  p.  737).  Strabo  also  says  that  even  in  his 
time  both  the  Cappadocian  peoples,  both  those  who 
were  situated  about  the  Taurus  and  those  on  the 
Euxine,  were  called  Lcueosyri  or  White  Syrians,  as 
if  there  were  also  some  Syrians  who  were  black;  and 
these  black  or  dark  Syrians  are  those  who  are  east  of 
the  Amanus.  (See  also  Strab.  p.  542.)  The  name 
Syria,  ami  Assyria,  which  often  means  the  same  in 
the  Greek  writers,  was  the  name  by  which  the 
country  along  the  Pontus  and  east  of  the  Halys  was 
first  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  not  forgotten 
(Apoll.  Argon,  ii.  948.984;  Dionys.  Pcrieg.  v. 772, 
aud  the  comment  of  Eustathius). 
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Under  the  Persians  the  country  called  Cappadocia 
in  its  greatest  extent,  was  divided  into  two  satrapies; 
but  when  the  Macedonians  got  possession  of  it,  they 
allowed  these  satrapies  to  became  kingdoms,  partly 
with  their  consent,  and  partly  against  it,  to  one  of 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cappadocia,  properly 
so  called,  which  is  the  country  bordering  on  Taum»; 
aud  to  the  other  the  name  of  Pontus,  or  Cappadocia 
on  the  Pontus.  (Strab.  p.  534.)  The  satrapies  of 
Cappadocia  of  coarse  existed  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
from  whom  it  appears  that  Cappadocia  had  Lyca- 
onia  on  the  west  ( A nab . L 2.  § 20);  but  Lvcaonia 
and  Cappadocia  wore  under  one  satrap,  and  Xenophr«i 
mentions  only  one  satrapy  called  Cappadocia,  if  the 
list  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  is  genuine. 

Cappadocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  consisted  of  many 
parts  and  peoples,  and  underwent  many  change; 
but  those  who  spoke  one  language,  or  nearly  the 
same,  and,  we  may  assume,  were  one  people,  the  Syri, 
were  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Cilician  Taurus,  the 
great  mountain  range  that  separates  the  table  land  id 
Cappadocia  from  tho  tract  aloug  the  Mediterranean ; 
on  the  east  they  were  bounded  by  Armenia  and  Cole  hi-, 
and  by  the  intermediate  tribes  that  spoke  various  lan- 
guages, and  these  tribes  were  numerous  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  south  of  the  Black  Sea;  on  the  north 
they  were  bounded  by  the  Euxine  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys;  and  on  the  west  by  the  nation 
of  the  Paphlagones,  and  of  the  Galatae  who  settled 
in  Phrygia  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Lycaonians, 
and  the  Cilicians  who  occupy  the  mountainous  (rya- 
X*‘«)  Cilicia.  (Strab.  p.  533.)  The  bonndarie* 
which  Strabo  here  assigns  to  the  Cappadocian  nation 
agree  very  well  with  the  loose  description  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  only  difference  is  that  Strabo  intro- 
duces the  name  of  the  Galatae,  a body  of  adventurers 
from  Gaul  who  fixed  themselves  in  Asia  Minor  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  ancients,  however  (o» 
raXcuoi),  distinguished  the  Cataones  from  the  Cappa- 
docians as  a different  people,  though  they  spoke  the 
same  language;  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  na- 
tions, they  placed  Cataonia  after  Cappadocia,  and 
then  came  the  Euphrates  and  the  nation*  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  so  that  they  placed  even  Melitene  under 
Cataonia,  which  Melitene  lies  between  Cataonia  and 
the  Euphrates,  and  borders  on  Commagrne.  Aria- 
rathes,  the  first  man  who  liad  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Cappadocians,  attached  Cataonia  to  Cappadocia. 
(Strab.  p.  534,  in  whose  text  there  is  some  link* 
confusion,  but  it  does  net  affect  the  general  meaning ; 
Groskurd's  note  on  the  passage  is  not  satisfactory.) 
The  kings  of  Cappadocia  traced  their  descent  from 
one  of  the  seven  who  assassinated  the  usurper  Smrr- 
dis,  b.c.521.  The  Persian  satrajw  who  held  thus 
province  are  called  kings  by  Diodorus ; but  their 
power  must  have  been  very  insecure  until  the  death 
of  Scleucus,  the  last  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
B.C.  281.  Ariarathes  I.,  as  he  is  called,  died  in 
B.  c.  322.  He  was  defeated  by  Perdiecas,  who 
hanged  or  impaled  him.  Ariarathes  II.,  a win  of 
Holophemes,  brother  of  Ariarathes  I.,  expelled  the 
Macedonians  from  Cappadocia,  and  left  it  to  Ariamnes, 
one  of  his  sons,  called  the  second;  for  the  lather  of 
Ariarathes  I.  was  called  Ariamnes,  and  be  bad 
Cappadocia  as  a satrapy.  Ariamnes  IL  was  followed 
by  Ariarathes  III.,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Aria- 
rathes IV.,  who  joined  King  Antiochus  in  his  wmr 
against  the  Romans,  who  afterwards  acknowledged 
him  as  an  ally.  He  died  b.c.  162.  His  successors 
were  Ariarathes  V.  and  VI.,  and  with  Ariarathes  YL 
the  royal  family  of  Cappadocia  became  extinct,  about 
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n.  c.  93.  Upon  ibis  the  Romans  gave  the  Cappa- 
docian* permission  to  govern  themselves  ns  they 
liked,  but  they  sent  a deputation  to  Rome  to  say  that 
they  were  not  able  to  bear  liberty,  by  which  they 
probably  meant  that  nothing  hut  kingly  government 
could  secure  tranquillity ; upon  which  the  Romans 
allowed  them  to  choose  a king  from  among  them- 
selves, and  they  chose  Ariobarzanes  L,  called  Phik>- 
romaeus  on  bis  coins.  (Strab.  p.  540;  Justin, 
xxxriii.  2.)  The  new  king  was  driven  out  of  his 
country  by  Mithridates  the  Great,  but  he  was  re- 
by  L.  Sulla  (b.  c.  92).  Again  he  was  ex- 
pelled (b.  c.  88).  and  again  restored,  b.  c.  84. 
But  this  king  had  no  rest.  In  B.  c.  66,  this  “ so- 
cius  populi  Romani  atqne  amicus " (Cic.  pro  Leg. 
J (anil.  2,  5)  was  again  expelled  by  his  old  enemy 
Mithridates.  He  was  restored  by  Cn.  Pompeius, 
and  resigned  his  troublesome  throne  to  his  son  Ario- 
barzanes II.  in  B.  C.  63.  This  Ariobarzanes  II. 
was  king  of  Cappadocia  when  Cicero  was  proconsul 
of  Cilicia,  b.  c.  5 1 . Cicero  gave  him  his  support  ( atl 
Att.  v.  20).  It  seems,  however,  that  the  king  whom 
Cicero  protected  may  have  been  not  Ariobarzanes  II., 
but  Ariobarzanes  III.  If  this  be  so,  Ariobarzanes  II. 
died  before  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  the 
reigning  king  in  b.c.  51  was  a third  Ariobarzanes. 
(Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  i.  p.  286.)  Cicero  had  some 
very  unpleasant  business  to  transact  with  this  king, 
who  was  a debtor  to  Cn.  Pompeius  the  Great  and 
M.  Junias  Bratus,  the  patriot.  The  proconsul,  much 
against  his  will,  had  to  dun  the  king  for  his  greedy 
Roman  creditors.  The  king  was  very  poor;  he  had 
no  treasury,  no  regular  taxes.  Cicero  got  out  of  him 
about  100  talents  for  Brutus,  and  the  king's  six 
months*  note  for  200  talents  to  Pompeius  (ad  A U. 
vi.  1.  3).  This  Ariobarzanes  joined  Pompeius 
against  Caesar,  who,  however,  pardoned  him,  and 
added  to  his  dominions  part  of  Armenia.  (Dion 
Cmb.  xlL  63.)  When  L.  Cassius  was  in  Asia  (b.c. 
42)  raising  troops  for  the  war  against  Antonios  and 
Octavios,  he  sent  some  horsemen,  who  assassinated 
Ariobarzanes,  cm  the  pretext  that  he  was  conspiring 
against  Cassius.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  63.)  The 
assassins  robbed  the  dead  king,  and  carried  off  his 
money  and  whatever  else  was  moveable.  This  king 
was  succeeded  by  Ariarathes  VII. ; but  Sisinnas  dis- 
puted the  title  with  him,  and  M.  Antemius,  while 
passing  through  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
gave  a judgment  in  favour  of  Sisinnas,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  his  mother  Glaphyre.  In  b.c.  36, 
Antonias  expelled  and  murdered  Ariarathes,  and 
gave  the  kingdom  to  Archelaus,  a descendant  of  the 
A rebels  us  who  was  a general  of  Mithridates  (in  B.C. 
£8).  All  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  up  to  this  Arche- 
iau*  have  Persian  names,  aud  probably  were  of  Per- 
sian stock-  (See  Clinton,  Fasti,  on  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol  i.  pp.  284,  285.) 

Archelaus  received  from  Augustus  (b.  c.  20)  some 
parts  of  Cilicia  on  the  coast,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  9.)  In  a.d.  15,  Tiberias  treache- 
rously invited  him  to  Rome,  and  kept  him  there. 
He  died  probably  about  a.d.  17,  and  his  kingdom 
was  made  a Roman  province.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42; 
Dion  Cass.  lvii.  17;  Strab.  p.  534.)  W hen  Strabo 
wrote  his  description  of  Cappadocia,  Archelaus  was 
dead,  and  Cappadocia  was  a Roman  province.  It 
was  governed  by  a Procurator.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  49.) 

Cappwiocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  is  considered  by 
Strabo  to  be  what  he  calls  an  isthmus  of  a great 
peninsula,  this  isthmus  being  contracted  by  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  on  the  wrath  — as  far  west  os  Cilicia  Tra- 
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chea  or  Mountainous  Cilicia, — and  by  the  Euxine 
on  the  north,  between  Sinope  and  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Tibareni  who  were  about  the  river  Thermodon. 
The  part  west  of  this  isthmus  is  called  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  which  corresponds  to  the  country  which  He- 
rodotus calls  within  (itn6 f),  that  is,  west  of,  the 
Halys.  But  in  Strabo’s  time  it  was  the  fashion  to 
designate  this  western  tract  as  Asia  within  Taurus, 
in  which  he  even  includes  Lycia  (p.  534).  This 
isthmus  is  called  a neck  (avxh*)  by  Herodotus;  but 
the  dimensions  which  he  assigns  to  it,  as  they  stand 
in  our  texts,  are  very  inexact,  being  only  five  days’ 
journey  to  an  active  man  (i.  72).  He  reckons  a 
day’s  journey  at  200  stadia  (iv.  101),  and  at  150 
stadia  in  another  place  (v.  53). 

The  dimensions  of  Cappadocia  from  the  Pontns, 
that  is,  the  province  of  Pontus,  to  the  Taurus,  its 
southern  limit,  are  stated  by  Strabo  to  be  1800  sta- 
dia; and  the  length  from  Phrygia,  its  western  boun- 
dary, to  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia,  the  eastern 
boundary,  about  3000  stadia.  These  dimensions  are 
too  large.  The  boundary  between  Pontus  and  Cap- 
padocia is  a mountain  tract  parallel  to  the  Taurus, 
which  commences  at  the  western  extremity  of  Comma- 
nene,  where  the  hill  fort  Dasmenda  stands  (it  is  in- 
correctly printed  Commagenc  in  Casaubon’s  Strab.  p. 
540),  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Laviniasenc.  Coin- 
magene  and  Laviniasenc  are  divisions  of  Cappadocia. 
These  limits  do  not  include  Cilicia  Trachea,  which 
was  attached  to  Cappadocia;  and  Strabo  describes 
this  division  of  Cilicia  under  Cilicia. 

The  ten  divisions  of  Cappadocia  (Strab.  p.  534) 
are,  Melitene,  Cataonia,  Cilicia,  Tyanitis.  and  Gar- 
sauritis,  which  is  incorrectly  written  Isauritis  in 
Casaubon’s  text  He  calls  these  the  divisions  at  or 
about  Taurus  (a l rpbs  t<£  Taopy);  and  he  enume- 
rates them  from  east  to  west.  For  Melitene  was  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it 
from  Sophene  on  the  east  of  the  river.  South-west 
of  Melitene  is  the  basin  of  Cataonia,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  range  of  A man  us  on  the  south,  and  the 
Antitauras  on  the  north.  The  district  of  Cilicia 
bordered  on  Cataonia,  and  it  contained  the  town  of 
Mazaca,  afterwards  Caesareia,  and  the  lofty  mountain 
Argaeus  [Aroaeub],  the  highest  point  of  Cappa- 
docia. The  Tyanitis,  so  called  from  Tyana,  is 
south-west  of  Cilicia.  Tyana  was  at  the  northern  baso 
of  Taurus,  and  near  the  pass  into  Cilicia,  called  the 
Cilician  gates.  Cilicia  and  Tyanitis,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  the  only  divisions  of  Cappadocia  that 
contained  cities.  Garsauritis  was  on  the  west,  on 
the  borders  of  Phrygia.  The  other  five  districts 
named  by  Strabo  are,  Laviniasenc,  Sargarausene, 
Saravcne,  Cammanene,  and  Morimene ; and  be  names 
them  also  from  east  to  west,  or  nearly  so.  They 
occupied  the  northern  port  of  Cappadocia,  bordering 
on  Pontus.  The  position  of  Laviniasenc  is  not  easy 
to  fix;  but,  according  to  Strabo’s  words,  already 
cited,  it  most  be  in  the  north-east  part  of  Cappa- 
docia. It  is  wrongly  placed  in  some  maps.  To  these 
ten  divisions  were  added  by  the  Romans  an  eleventh, 
which  comprised  the  country  to  the  south-west  about 
Cybistra  and  Castabala,  and  as  far  as  Derbe,  which 
is  in  Lycaonia. 

Armenia  Minor  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Cappadocia,  the  limits  of  which 
Strabo  has  described.  The  Greek  geographer  fixes 
the  position  of  Armenia  Minor  (p.  555)  thus.  South 
of  Pharnacia  and  Trapczus,  on  the  Euxine,  are  the 
Tibareni  andChaldaei,  as  he  calls  them,  who  extend  as 
far  south  as  Armenia  the  Ixsss,  which  is  a tolerably 
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fertile  country.  The  people  of  this  Armenia  were 
governed  by  a king,  like  the  people  of  Sophene;  and 
these  kings  of  the  small  Armenia  were  sometimes  in 
league  with  the  other  Armenians,  and  sometimes  they 
were  not.  They  extended  their  dominions  even  to 
Pharoacia  and  Trmpezua,  but  the  last  of  them  sur- 
rendered to  Mithridates  the  Great.  Some  time  after 
the  defeat  of  Mithridates  this  Armenia  was  attached 
to  the  Cappadocian  kingdom  of  Ariobarzanes,  as 
stated  above.  The  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  this  Armenia,  and  separated  it  from  Aciliscnc. 

This  boundary  seems  to  have  begun  about  the 
point  where  tho  Euphrates  takes  a southern  course. 
The  northern  boundary  of  Armenia  Minor  extended 
to  tho  Paryadros  range,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Halys,  and  even  comprised  part  of  that 
••f  the  Lycos;  for  Nicopolia  was  probably  on  the  Ly- 
cus,  though  it  is  not  certain.  Melitenc  was  south  of 
Armenia  Minor,  and  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Ptolemy  (v.  7)  includes  both  Mclitcne  and 
Cataonia  in  Armenia  Minor.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix 
any  boundary  of  this  Armenia,  except  that  on  the  side 
of  the  Euphrates;  and  the  modem  writers  on  ancient 
geography  do  not  help  us  much.  Armenia  Minor  was 
given  by  Caligula  to  Cotys  in  a.d.38,  and  by  Nero  in 
a.  n.  54  to  Aristobulus.  It  was  afterwards  attached 
to  the  province  of  Cappadocia,  but  it  is  not  certain  at 
what  time;  by  Vespasian,  as  some  suppose,  or  at  the 
latest  by  Trajan.  Its  position  on  the  north-cast 
{•order  of  Cappadocia,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
made  it  a necessary  addition  to  the  province  for  de- 
fence. Melitcne  was  now  reckoned  a part  of  Armenia 
Minor,  which  had,  for  tho  metropolis  of  the  northern 
part,  Nicopolia,  the  probable  position  of  which  has  been 
mentioned;  and  for  the  southern  part,  the  town  of 
Melitcne,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
Cappadocia  Proper,  so  poor  in  towns,  was  enriched 
with  the  addition  of  Arcbelais  in  Garsauritis,  near 
the  western  frontier  of  Cappadocia,  by  tho  emperor 
Claudius;  and  with  Faustinopolis,  in  the  south- 
western port  of  Cappadocia,  by  M.  Aurelius. 

Pliny’s  (vi.  3)  divisions  of  Cappadocia  do  not 
agree  with  Strabo;  nor  can  we  understand  easily 
whether  he  is  describing  Cappadocia  as  a Roman 
province  or  not.  Ho  correctly  places  Melitcne  os 
lying  in  front  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  Cataonia  as 
bordering  on  Commagcne.  He  makes  Garsauritis, 
Sargarauscno,  and  Cammanene  border  on  Phrygia, 
nc  places  Morimene  in  the  NW.,  bordering  on  Ga- 
latia, “ where  the  river  Cappadox  separates  them 
(the  Galatians  and  Cappadocians),  from  which  they 
derived  their  name,  being  before  called  Leucosyri." 
If  the  position  of  the  Cappadox  can  be  determined, 
it  fixes  the  boundary  of  Cappadocia  on  this  side. 
Ainsworth  ( Jxmdon  Gtog.  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  290) 
supposes  it  to  be  tho  small  river  of  Kir-Shthr,  or  tho 
KiJichi-Su,  which  joins  tho  Halys  on  the  right  h&nk, 
a little  north  of  39°  N.  lat  Jfojttr,  which  is  in  N. 
1st.  39°  5',  and  at  an  elevation  of  3140  feet  above 
the  sea,  may  be  Mocissus  (Ainsworth).  Some  geo- 
graphers place  Mocissus  at  Kir-Shchr , which  is  NW. 
of  Mojur. 

The  Cappadocia  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  1.)  comprises  a 
much  larger  extent  of  country  than  Cappadocia 
Proper.  He  makes  it  extend  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxino  from  Amisas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Apsarus; 
and  this  coast  is  distributed  among  Pontus  Galaticus, 
Pontus  Polemoniacus  and  Pontus  Cappadocicus.  All 
this  is  excluded  from  the  Cappadocia  of  Strabo. 
Tlie  praefecturae  Cappadocicae  which  Ptolemy  names 
are  seven ; Chamancne,  Sargarausene  (Sargabrascnc), 
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Garsaonria  (Gardocreta),  Cilicia;  Lycaonia;  Anfio- 
chiana,  containing  Derbe,  Laranda  and  Olfcass;  and 
Tyanitis  (Tyania).  These  are  the  divisions  as 
they  stand  in  the  old  Latin  version  of  Ptolemy:  *on»e 
of  the  names  are  corrupt,  Ptolemy,  as  already  ob- 
served, places  Melitcne  and  Cataonia  noder  Armenia 
Minor,  and  he  gives  to  Cataonia  a greater  extent  than 
Strabo  does. 

The  districts  of  Mkutexz,  and  Cataoxia,  art 
described  in  separate  articles ; and  also  Pojrrva  Ga- 
LATICUO,  Polkmoxiacus,  and  Cai'paikktcvs. 

Cappadocia  in  its  limited  sense  comprised  part  of 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Halys,  as  far  west  as  li* 
river  Cappadox.  The  country  to  the  north  of  tlie 
Halys  is  mountainous,  and  the  plains  that  lie  be- 
tween this  northern  range  and  the  southern  range 
of  Taurus,  arc  at  a great  elevation  above  the  sea. 
The  plain  of  Caesareia  (KaUariytJt)  at  the  foot  <«f 
the  Argaeus  is  3236  feet  high,  according  to  Ains- 
worth ( Ixfndcm  Gtog.  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  310). 
Hamilton  (Research**,  Sec.  vol.  ii.  p.  2SO)  makes  it 
4200  feet.  The  difference  between  these  two  esti- 
mates is  1000  feet,  and  one  of  them  most  l«s 
erroneous.  However  the  great  elevation  of  this  part 
of  the  country  is  certain.  The  plain  of  Caesaraa  » 
covered  with  corn  fields  and  vineyards.  (Hamilton.) 
Strabo  describes  the  plains  around  Caesareia  in  hU 
time  as  altogether  unproductive  and  uncultivated, 
though  level ; but  they  were  sandy  and  rather  start . 
The  level  of  the  Halys  in  tho  longitude  of  Cacaama 
must  also  be  at  a very  considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea,  though  much  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
Caesareia. 

Strabo  observes  (p.  539)  that  Cappadocia,  though 
further  south  than  Pontus,  is  colder;  and  tl»e  coontry 
which  he  calls  Ragadania,  the  mast  southern  part  of 
Cappadocia,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  though  it  is  level, 
has  scarcely  any  fruit-bearing  trees;  but  it  is  pasture 
land,  os  a large  part  of  the  rest  of  Cappadocia  is. 
That  part  of  Strabo's  Cappadocia,  which  is  not 
drained  by  tho  Halys,  belongs  to  two  separate 
physical  divisions.  That  to  the  west  and  SW.  of 
Caesareia  belongs  to  the  high  plateaus  of  Lycaonia  anl 
Phrygia,  the  waters  of  which  have  no  outlet  to  tlie 
sea.  The  other  }»art  which  contains  the  country 
cast  and  south-east  of  Caesareia,  belongs  to  the 
basins  of  the  Pyramus,  and  tho  Sarus,  which  rivers 
pass  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taurus  to  the  plains  of 
Cilicia. 

Cappadocia  was  generally  deficient  in  wood ; but 
it  was  well  adapted  for  grain,  particularly  wheat. 
Some  ports  produced  excellent  wine.  It  was  also  a 
good  grazing  country  for  domesticated  animals  of  aH 
kinds;  and  it  produced  good  horses.  Some  add  wild 
asses  to  the  list  of  Cappadocian  animals  (Groakuni, 
Strab.  ii.  p.  457),  in  which  case  they  must  real 
6eayp6€oros  instead  of  IrypoSoros  in  Strab.  (p  539). 
But  Strabo's  observation  would  be  very  ridiculous  if 
he  were  speaking  of  wild  asses.  Tho  mineral  pro- 
ducts were  (Strab.  p.  540)  plates  of  crystal,  as  lw> 
calls  it;  a lapis  Onychites  found  near  the  bonier  of 
Galatia;  a white  stone  fitted  for  sword  handles;  and 
a lapis  spccularis,  or  plates  of  a translucent  stone, 
which  was  exported.  There  are  salt  beds  uf  great 
extent  near  the  west  side  of  the  Halys,  at  a place 
called  Tuz  Koi,  probably  within  the  limits  of  the 
Garsauritis  of  Strabo.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Tatta 
is  west  of  Tuz  Koi,  and  within  the  limits  of  Great 
Phrygia,  but  the  plateau  in  which  it  is  situated  is 
part  of  the  high  land  of  Cappadocia.  The  lerel  <f 
the  Lake  is  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
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nearly  dry  in  summer.  Strabo  (p.  568)  places  the 
like  immediately  south  of  Galatia,  and  bordering  on 
Gnat  Cappadocia,  and  the  part  of  Cappadocia  called 
Jlorimene.  This  lake  then  must  be  viewed  as  near 
the  common  boundary  of  Galatia,  Phrygia,  and 
Cappadocia. 

The  routes  of  Hamilton  in  Asia  Minor  (Re- 
searches.  Sec.),  and  of  Ainsworth  from  Angora  by 
KaisariyeJi  to  Bir  (London  Geoff.  Journal , vol.  x.) 
contain  much  valuable  information  on  the  geology,  ' 
and  the  physical  geography  of  Cappadocia.  [G.  L.] 

CAPPADOX  RIVER.  [Cappadocia.] 

CAPRA'RLA  (Kavpapia),  a small  bland  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  still  called  Capraia.  It  is  distant  about 
30  geographical  miles  from  Populonium,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  mainland,  and  Ls  a rocky  and  elevated 
island,  forming  a conspicuous  object  in  thb  part  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  though  only  about  5 miles  long 
by  2 in  breadth.  Varro,  who  writes  the  name  Ca- 
prasia,  tells  us  it  was  derived  from  the  number  of 
wild  goals  with  which  it  abounded;  whence  also  the 
Greeks  called  it  Aeoiuum  ; but  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  island  of  Ioiuum,  now  Giglio , 
which  b much  further  south.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s 12; 
PtoL  id.  1.  § 78 ; Mela,  it.  7 ; Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  3.  § 3.) 
Rutiliua  tells  us  that  it  was  inhabited  in  his  time  by 
a number  of  monks.  (I tin.  i.  435.)  [E.  H.  B.l 
CAPRA'RIA.  [Balraiucs;  Fortuhatak.] 

CAPKAS1A,  a town  of  Bruttium,  placed  by  the 
Itineraries  on  the  rood  from  Muranum  to  Consentia, 
and  distant  28  miles  from  the  latter  city.  (Bin. 
Ant.  pp.  105,  110;  Tab.  Pent.)  It  is  probably  the 
modern  Tarsia,  on  tbo  left  bank  of  the  Crathia,  about 
(lie  required  distance  from  Coscnza.  [E.  H.  IV] 

CA'PREAE  ( Kavptat ; Capri),  an  island  off  tlie 
roast  of  Campania,  lying  immediately  opposite  the 
Surrentine  Promontory,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  a strait  only  3 miles  in  width.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
67.)  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  1 1 miles  in  circuit,  which 
is  very  near  the  truth.  (Pliny,  iii.  6.  s.  12.)  Like 
the  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  of  which  it  is, 
in  fact,  only  a continuation,  Capreae  consists  wholly 
«»f  limestone,  and  is  girt  almost  all  round  with  pre- 
cipitous did*  of  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
and  in  many  places  attaining  to  a great  elevation. 
The  western  portion  of  the  island,  now  called  A nna 
Capri  (a  name  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
a i tart  Kawpiai),  is  much  the  most  elevated,  rising 
to  a height  of  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
eastern  end  also  forme  an  abrupt  hill,  with  precipi- 
tous cliffs  towards  the  mainland ; but  between  the 
two  is  a depression,  or  saddle,  of  moderate  height, 
where  the  modem  town  of  Capri  now  stands.  The 
only  landing-places  are  two  little  coves  on  cither 
side  of  this. 

Of  the  history  of  Capreae  very  little  is  known 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  A tradition  alluded 
to  by  several  of  the  Latin  poets,  but  of  tire  origin  of 
which  we  have  no  explanation,  represents  it  as  occu- 
pied at  a very  early  period  by  a people  called  Teleboao, 
apparently  the  same  whom  wc  And  mentioned  as  a 
piratical  race  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  Echinados, 
off  the  coast  of  Aoamania.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
Rhnd.  L 747.)  Virgil  speaks  of  them  as  subject  to 
a king,  named  Telon,  whence  Siliua  Italicus  calls 
Capreae  “ antiqni  saxosa  Tclonis  insula.”  (Virg. 
Am.  vii.  735;  SiL  Ital.  viii.  543;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5 ; 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  67.)  In  historical  times  we  find  that 
the  i*fand  jassed  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans, 
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and  its  inhabitants  appear  to  have  adopted  and  re- 
tained to  a late  period  the  Greek  customs  of  that 
people.  But  Augustus  having  taken  a fancy  to 
Capreae,  in  consequence  of  a favourable  omen  which 
be  met  with  on  landing  there,  took  possession  of 
it  as  port  of  the  imperial  domain,  giving  the  Nea- 
politans in  exchange  the  far  more  wealthy  island  of 
Aenaria.  (Suet.  A ug.  92;  Dion  Cass.  Iii.  43.)  He 
appears  to  have  visited  it  repeatedly,  and  spent  four 
days  there  shortly  before  his  death.  (Suet.  Aug.  98.) 
But  it  was  his  successor  Tiberius  who  gave  the 
chief  celebrity  to  Capreae,  having,  in  A.D.  27,  es- 
tablished his  residence  permanently  on  the  island, 
where  he  spent  tho  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  it  was  not  *so  much  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  tho  beauty  of  the  prospect  that 
led  him  to  take  up  his  abode  here,  as  the  secluded 
and  inaccessible  character  of  the  spot,  which  se- 
cured him  alike  from  danger  and  from  observation. 
It  was  here  accordingly  that  ho  gave  himself  up  to 
the  unrestrained  practice  of  the  grossest  debaucheries, 
which  have  rendered  his  name  scarcely  less  infa- 
mous than  his  cruelties.  (Tac.  Arm.  iv.  67,  vi.  1, 
Suet.  Tib.  40,  43 ; Dion  Cass,  lviii.  5 ; Juv.  Sat.  x. 
93.)  He  erected  not  less  than  twelve  villas  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  the  remains  of  several  of 
which  are  still  visible.  The  most  considerable  appears 
to  have  been  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff 
facing  the  Surrentine  Promontory,  which,  from  its 
strong  position,  is  evidently  that  designated  by  Pliny 
(iii.  6.  s.  12)  as  the  **  Arx  Tiberii."  It  is  supposed 
also  to  be  this  one  that  was  called,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius  (Tib.  65),  the  M Villa  Jovia.”  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  a pharos  or  light-house,  alluded 
to  both  by  Suetonius  and  Statins,  which  must  linve 
served  to  guide  ships  through  the  strait  between  this 
headland  and  tire  Surrentine  Promontory.  (Suet. 
Tib.  74;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5.  100.) 

Strabo  tells  us  that  there  were  formerly  two  small 
towns  in  the  island,  but  in  his  time  only  one  re- 
mained. It  in  all  probability  occupied  the  samo  site 
as  the  modern  town  of  Capri.  (Strab.  v.  p.  248.) 

The  name  of  Taurubulac,  mentioned  by  Statius 
(iii.  1.  129), appears  to  have  been  given  to  some  of  the 
lofty  crags  and  rocks  that  crown  the  island  of  Capri  : 
it  is  said  that  two  of  these  still  bear  the  names  of 
Toro  grande  and  Toro  piccolo.  From  its  rocky 
character  and  calcareous  soil  Capri  is  far  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  opposite  island  of  Ischia  : the  epithet 
of  **  dites  Capreae,”  given  it  in  the  same  passage  by 
Statius,  could  be  deserved  only  on  account  of  the 
imperial  splendour  lavished  on  the  villas  of  Tiberius. 
Excavations  in  modem  times  have  brought  to  light 
mosaic  pavements,  bas-reliefs,  cameos,  gems,  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity.  These,  ns  well  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  island,  are  fully  described  by  H;i- 
drava.  (Letter*  suit  I sola  di  Capri.  Dresden, 
1794.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAPRI  A LAKE.  [Asricxnrs.] 

CAPRUS.  (Kdvpoj;  Lybtzddha),  the  port  and 
island  of  Stageirua  to  the  SW.  of  the  Strymonic 
Gulf.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  331;  comp.  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  166.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAPRUS.  1.  (Kiirpof,  Strab.  xvi.  p.738;  Polyb. 
v.  5 1 ; Ptol.  vi.  1 . § 7),  a river  of  Assyria  which  flowed 
into  the  Tigris,  not  many  miles  below  Nineveh.  Its 
modem  name  is  the  Lesser  Zdb.  It  is  probable  that 
the  name  of  this,  and  that  of  the  Greater  Zdb,  the 
Lycus,  were  imported  into  Assyria  by  the  Greeks 
from  Phrygia,  in  which  were  two  rivers  of  the  same 
names  in  close  propinquity  the  one  to  tho  other.  [V.] 
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2.  A tributary  of  the  Macander,  rising  in  Pliry-  I 
gia.  [Makandkk.] 

CAPSA  (Kctya : Cafta  or  Gkafsah , Ru.)f  an 
important  city  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Numidia  (aft.  in 
Byzaciom),  standing  in  a fertile  and  well-watered 
oasis,  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  desert  abounding  in 
serpents,  SW.  of  Thclepte,  and  NW.  of  Tacape.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Libyan  Hercules,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  Hecatompylos  of  Polybius  (i.  73) 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  18;  comp.  Frag.  Lib.  xxiv).  In 
t ho  Jugurthinc  War  it  was  the  treasury  of  Jugurtha, 
and  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Marius;  but  it  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  made  a colony.  Its  names 
are  found  on  inscriptions  at  Cafta.  (Sallust.  Jug. 
89,  ct  seq.;  Flor.  iii.  1 ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  831 ; Plin.  v. 
4 ; IL  Ant.  Lc.;  Tab.  PeuL ; PtoL  iv.  3.  § 39 ; Notit. 
Afr.\  Shaw,  p.  124,  2nd  ed.).  [P.  S.] 

CA'PUA  (Ktnrorj:  Eth.  Kawuai-br,  or  Kamrijaios : 
in  I<atin  Capuensis  and  Capuanus ; but  originally, 
Campanus,  which  is  the  only  form  found  in  Livy  or 
Cicero:  Sta  Maria  di  Capoua),  the  capital  of 
Campania,  and  one  of  the  most  important  and  cclo- 
b rated  cities  of  Italy.  It  was  situated  about  2 miles 
from  the  river  Vultumus,  and  little  more  than  one 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifata.  The  origin  and 
etymology  of  the  name  are  much  disputed.  The 
most  probable  derivation  is  that  adopted  by  Livy, 
from  “ Campus,”  on  account  of  its  situation  in  a fertile 
plain ; it  is  certain  that  the  name  of  Capita  is 
found  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Camjxinia; 
the  citizens  of  Capua  are  constantly  called  Cam- 
pani,  and  the  territory  “ Campanus  ager”  Thus 
also  Virgil  uses  M Cain  pa  na  urbs  ” for  Capua. 
(Am.  x.  145.)  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  derives 
it  from  “ caput,"  as  the  chief  city  or  head  of  the 
surrounding  region;  while  others,  according  to  cus- 
tom, derived  it  from  a founder  of  the  name  of  Capys, 
whom  some  represented  as  the  leader  of  the  Samnitc 
conquerors  in  n.  c.  423,  while  others  made  him  a 
contemporary  of  Aeneas,  or  connected  him  with  the 
kings  of  Alba  Longa.  (Liv.  iv.  37 ; Strab.  v.  p.242 ; 
Festus, ».v.  Capua;  Virg.  Aen.  x.  145;  and  Servius 
ad  loc.;  Stat.  SUv.  iii.  5.  77.) 

There  is  much  uncertainty  also  as  to  the  time 
when  the  city  first  received  this  name : Livy  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  its  Etruscan  name  was  Vul- 
tunium,  and  that  it  first  received  that  of  Capua 
from  the  Samnitesj  other  writers  represent  Capua 
itself  as  a word  of  Tuscan  origin.  (Intpp.  ap.  Scrv. 
L c.)  The  name  must  certainly  be  of  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Livy,  if  we 
may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  Stephan  us  of  Byzan- 
tium, who  cites  it  as  used  by  Hecataeus,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  was  the  Oscan  name  of  the 
city  long  before  the  period  of  the  Samnite  conquest, 
and  was  only  revived  at  that  period. 

Ancient  writers  are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing 
the  foundation  of  Capua  to  the  Etruscans : this  was 
the  statement  of  Cato,  as  well  as  of  those  authors 
who  differed  from  him  widely  as  to  its  date  (Veil. 
Pat.  L 7);  and  is  confirmed  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242); 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was 
already  an  Oscan  town  upon  the  site  which  was 
selected  by  the  Tuscans  for  that  of  their  new  capital 
of  Vultuniuin.  The  period  of  this  foundation  was  a 
subject  of  great  uncertainty  among  the  nncients 
themselves.  Cato,  as  wo  learn  from  Velleius,  re- 
ferred it  to  so  late  a period  as  n.c.  471 ; while  other 
authors  (whose  names  are  not  mentioned)  aligned 
to  it  a greater  antiquity  than  Rome,  and  placed  the 
foundation  about  800  n.  c.  The  latter  may  very 
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probably  have  been  adopted  with  a view  to  make  it 
agree  with  the  supposed  date  of  its  heroic  founder 
Capys ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  date  given  by  Cato  with 
what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  Etnncan 
history,  or  to  believe,  as  Velleios  himself  observes,  that 
Capua  had  risen  within  so  short  a period  to  ao  high 
a pitch  of  prosperity  and  power.  The  earlier  date 
is  adopted  by  Muller  ( Etrusker , rol.  i.  p.  172), 
while  Niebuhr  follows  Cato  (rol.  L p.  75).  It  aeems 
certain  that  under  the  Etruscan  rule  Capua  was 
not  only  the  chief  city  of  the  twelve  which  are  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  that  people  in  this  jiart  of 
Italy,  and  as  such  exercised  a kind  of  supremacy  over 
the  rest  (Strab.  /.  c.);  but  that  it  had  attained  to  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  surpassing  that  of 
most  cities  in  Italy.  But  the  luxurious  and  effemi- 
nate habits  which  resulted  from  their  opulent  con- 
dition, unfitted  the  inhabitants  for  war,  and  they 
were  unable  to  cope  with  their  more  hardy  neigh- 
bours the  Saturates,  who  harassed  them  with  con- 
tinual hostilities.  The  Etruscans  were  at  length 
reduced  to  purchase  peace  by  admitting  the  Sun- 
nites to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  sharing 
with  them  their  lands  as  well  as  their  city.  Bot 
the  new  comers  were  not  long  contented  with  a part 
only  of  these  advantages ; and  they  took  tiie  oppor- 
tunity of  a solemn  festival  to  surprise  and  massacre 
their  Tuscan  associates,  and  thus  became  sole 
masters  of  the  city,  u.  c.  423.  (Liv.  iv.  37,  viL  38.) 
The  circumstances  of  tliis  revolution,  as  related  to 
us,  would  in  themselves  prove  that  the  Etrosou 
occupants  of  Capua  were  little  more  than  a domi- 
nant aristocracy : the  original  Oscan  population  were 
so  far  from  being  expelled  or  destroyed  by  the  Sun- 
nites, that  they  were  probably  restored  to  greater 
liberty,  and  were  blended  together  with  their  new 
rulers  into  the  Campanian  people.  Thus  it  is 
clearly  to  this  event  that  Diodorus  refers  when  be 
uses  the  phrase  that  the  Campanian  nation  now  Ln>i 
rose  into  being  (awfonj,  DiotL  xii.  31).  He  placr- 
it,  however,  seventeen  years  earlier  than  Livy,  or  in 
n.  c.  440. 

Capua  from  henceforth  became  an  essentially 
Oscan  city  ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  difference  of 
origin  between  the  Samnite  rulers  and  the  purely 
Oscan  populace  continued  to  influence  its  political 
condition,  and  that  the  strongly  marked  opposition 
which  we  find  existing  on  many  occasions  between 
the  knights  or  aristocracy  and  the  popular  party,  in 
tliis  as  well  as  other  cities  of  Campania,  proceeded 
originally  from  this  cause.  The  change  of  rulers  did 
not  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  winch  appears  to 
liavc  continued  to  exercise  a kind  of  supremacy 
over  those  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  increased  so 
much  in  wealth  and  population  that  it  is  called  by 
Livy,  in  n.  c.  343,  “ urbs  maxima  opulentissimaqor 
ltaliae.”  (Liv.  rii.  31.)  But  this  wealth  was  not 
without  its  disadvantages : eighty  years’  possession  ef 
Capua  and  its  fertilo  territory  reduced  the  Sornmte 
conquerors  to  a state  of  luxury  and  effeminacy  similar 
to  that  of  their  Etruscan  predecessors,  and  rendered 
them  equally  unfit  to  contend  with  their  more  hardy 
brethren  who  had  continued  to  inhahit  their  native 
mountains.  (Liv.  vii.  29 — 32.)  Hence,  when  in 
n.  c.  343  their  assistance  was  invoked  by  the  neigh- 
bouring petty  tribe  of  the  Sidicini,  to  )*otect  them 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Ssmnites,  though 
they  readily  undertook  the  task,  they  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  Samnitcs  in  the  plain  between  Mt 
Tifata  and  their  city  ; and  compelled  to  shut  them- 
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selves  np  within  their  walls,  and  in  their  torn 
implore  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  The  latter 
speedily  relieved  them  from  their  Samnitc  enemies; 
but  the  citizens  of  Capua  were  very  near  falling 
victims  to  the  treachery  of  a Roman  garrison  sta- 
tioned in  their  dty,  who  arc  said  to  have  meditated 
making  themselves  masters  of  it  by  a massacre 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  Samnites  had  them- 
selves obtained  its  possession.  (Liv.  vii.  38.)  The 
subsequent  revolt  of  the  Campanians,  their  alliance 
with  the  Latins,  and  the  defeat  of  their  combined 
armies  have  already  been  related  under  Campabia. 
By  the  treaty  which  followed,  Capua  lost  the  pos- 
session of  the  rich  Falernian  plain  ; but  obtained  in 
return  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship ; the  knights, 
who  had  been  throughout  opposed  to  the  war,  re- 
ceiving apparently  the  full  franchise,  while  the  rest 
of  the  population  obtained  only  the  “ civitas  sine 
sujfiragio.”  (Liv.  viii.  11,  14;  Madvig,  de  Colon. 
pp.  240,  241.)  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that 
Capua  did  not  (like  some  of  the  cities  in  this  con- 
dition) k«e  its  separate  municipal  organisation;  it 
continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
the  chief  of  whom  bore  the  Oscan  title  of  “ Meddix 
Tuticus"  and  though  we  are  told  that  in  b.  c.  317 
they  were  reduced  by  internal  dissensions  to  apply 
fur  the  interference  of  the  Roman  senate,  the  new 
regulations  then  introduced  by  the  praetor  L.  Fu- 
rius  appear  to  have  been  successful  in  restoring  tran- 
quillity. (Id.  ix.  20.) 

There  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  Capua  as 
thus  constituted  to  check  its  internal  prosperity,  and 
accordingly  it  was  so  far  from  declining  under  the 
Roman  rule  that  it  continued  to  increase  in  opulence : 
and  at  the  period  of  tlie  Second  Punic  War,  was 
considered  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  the  two  great 
rival  cities  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  (Flor.  i.  16.  § 6). 
But  this  very  power  rendered  its  dependent  condition 
more  galling,  and  there  were  not  wanting  ambitious 
spirits  who  desired  to  place  it  on  a footing  at  least 
of  equality  with  Rome  itself.  The  successes  of 
Hannibal  daring  the  Second  Punic  War  appeared  to 
open  to  them  a prospect  of  attaining  this  object:  and 
idurtly  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (n.  c.  216),  the 
popular  party  in  the  city,  headed  by  Pacuvius  Cala- 
vius  and  Yibius  Virrius,  opened  the  gates  of  Capua 
to  the  Carthaginian  general.  (Liv.  xxiii.  2 — 10.') 
Soch  was  the  power  of  Capua  at  this  time  that 
(including  the  forces  of  her  dependent  cities)  she 
was  deemed  capable  of  sending  into  the  field  an  army 
of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse  (/ b.  5):  yet  Han- 
nibal seems  to  have  derived  little  real  additional 
strength  from  her  accession : the  other  most  con- 
siderable cities  of  Campania,  Nola,  Nea polls,  and 
Cumae,  refused  to  follow  her  example,  and  success- 
fully resisted  the  efforts  of  Hannibal.  The  ensuing 
winter  spent  by  the  Carthaginian  troops  within  the 
walls  uf  Capua  is  said  to  have  produced  a highly 
injurious  effect  upon  their  discipline,  and  though 
there  is  the  grossest  exaggeration  in  the  statements 
of  Roman  writers  on  this  subject,  it  is  certain  that 
Hannibal  would  never  again  expose  his  soldiers  to 
the  luxuries  and  temptations  of  a winter  in  the 
Campanian  capital.  The  operations  of  the  following 
campaigns  were  on  the  whole  favourable*  to  the 
Roman  arms:  and  instead  of  the  citizens  of  Capua 
finding  themselves  as  they  had  hoped  placed  at  the 
hod  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  212, 
they  were  themselves  besieged  by  the  Roman  armies. 
The  arrival  of  Hannibal  from  Apulia  this  time  re- 
lieved the  city,  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  retreat: 
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bat  no  sooner  had  he  again  withdrawn  his  forces 
than  the  consuls  Fulvius  and  Appius  Claudius  re- 
newed the  siege,  and  invested  the  dty,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  extent,  with  a double  line  of  circum- 
vallation  all  round.  All  the  efforts  of  Hannibal  to 
break  through  these  lines  or  compel  the  consuls  to 
raise  the  siege,  proved  fruitless:  famine  made  itself 
severely  felt  within  the  walls,  and  the  Capuans  were 
at  length  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion 
B.  c.  211. 

The  revolt  of  the  faithless  city  was  now  punished 
with  exemplary  severity.  All  the  senators,  and 
other  nobles,  were  put  to  death,  or  thrown  into 
dungeons,  where  they  ultimately  perished  : the 
other  citizens  were  removed  to  a distance  from  their 
homes,  the  greater  part  of  them  beyond  the  Tiber ; 
and  tbo  whole  territory  of  the  city  confiscated  to  the 
Roman  state : all  local  magistracies  were  abolished, 
and  the  mixed  population  of  strangers,  artisans,  and 
new  settlers,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  within 
the  walls  was  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  praefecL  (Liv.xxvi.  15, 16, 33, 34  ; Cic.  da 
Leg.  Agr.  i.  6,  11,  28,  32.)  The  city  itself  was 
only  spared,  says  Livy,  in  order  that  the  most  fertile 
lands  in  Italy  might  not  be  left  without  inhabitants 
to  cultivate  them : bnt  its  political  importance  was 
for  ever  annihilated,  and  the  proud  capital  of  Cam- 
pania reduced  to  the  condition  of  a provincial  town 
of  the  most  degraded  class.  The  policy  of  the 
Romans  in  this  instance  was  eminently  successful : 
while  the  advantages  which  Capua  derived  from  its 
position  in  the  midst  of  so  fertile  a plain,  and  on 
the  greatest  high  road  of  the  empire,  soon  raised  it 
again  into  a populous  and  flourishing  town,  and  vir- 
tually, though  not  in  name,  the  capital  of  Campania, 
it  continued  to  be  wholly  free  from  domestic  troubles 
and  seditions,  and  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  Rome,  of  which  they 
gave  signal  proof  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Social 
War.  (Cic.  de  l^eg.  Agr.  iL  33.)  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  on  this  occasion  restored  to  the  possession 
of  municipal  privileges,  for  though  Velleius  represent* 
them  as  first  recovering  these,  when  they  became  a 
colony  under  Caesar,  they  certainly  appear  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  them  in  tlie  time  of  Cicero. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  44 ; Cic.  pro  Sett.  4,  m PUon.  12.) 
Its  importance  at  this  period  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  repeated  notices  of  it  that  occur  during  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Rome.  Thus  it  was  at  Capua  that 
Sulla  had  assembled  his  army  for  the  Mithridatic 
War,  and  from  whence  be  turned  the  arms  of  his 
legions  against  Rome : it  was  here,  too,  tluit  the 
next  year  Cinna  first  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  Senate.  (Appion,  B.  C.  i.  56,  57,  63, 65.) 
Again,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  the  partisans  of  tho  latter  at  first 
made  Capua  a kind  of  head-quarters,  which  they 
were,  however,  soon  constrained  to  abandon.  (Id. 
B.  C.  ii.  29,  37  ; Cacs.  B.C.  i.  14  ; Cic.  ad  Att. 
▼ii.  14.)  It  is  also  mentioned  on  occasion  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  as  one  of  the  places  where 
his  emissaries  were  most  active : in  consequence  of 
which,  after  the  suppression  of  the  danger,  tho 
municipality  spontaneously  adopted  Cicero  as  their 
patron.  (Cic.  pro  Sest.  4.) 

Capua  is  at  this  time  termed  by  the  great  orator 
“ urbs  amplissima  atquc  ornatissiina."  (Id.  de  Leg. 
Agr.  28.)  But  the  territory  which  had  once 
belonged  to  it,  the  fertile  “ ager  Cainpanus,"  was 
retained  by  the  Romans  ms  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  was  guarded  with  jealous  care  as  one  of  tb6 
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chief  sources  of  the  public  revenue : so  that  it  was  ] 
exempted  even  in  the  general  distributions  of  the  j 
public  lands  by  the  Gracchi,  and  by  Sulla  (Cic.  de  j 
Leg.  Agr.  i.  7),  though  the  latter  seems  to  have  at 
least  trenched  upon  some  portions  of  it.  {Lib.  Colon. 
p.  232  ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  252.)  In  b.  c.  63, 
the  tribune,  Serviliua  Kullus,  brought  in  an  agrarian 
law,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  objects  was  the 
division  of  this  celebrated  district  : but  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  procured  its  rejection.  (Cic.  in 
Pison.  2;  Pint.  Cic.  12.)  A few  years  later, 
however,  the  same  measure  was  carried  into  effect 
by  the  Lex  Julia  Agraria  jossed  by  Caesar  in  his 
consulship,  b.  c.  59,  and  20,000  Roman  citizens 
were  settled  in  the  “ ager  Campon  us,”  and  the 
adjoining  district,  called  the  Campus  Stellatis. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  7;  Cacs.il.  C.  L 14;  Suet. 
Coes.  20;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  10;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  44; 
Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  16.) 

Capua  thus  became  a Roman  colony,  and  from 
henceforth  continued  to  enjoy  a dignity  correspond- 
ing to  its  real  importance.  But  the  colonists  settled 
here  by  Caesar  were  not  long  permitted  to  retain 
their  lands  in  tranquillity.  Among  the  cities  of 
Italy  the  possession  of  which  the  Triumvirs  were 
compelled  to  promise  to  their  legions  in  b.  c.  43, 
Capua  held  a prominent  place  (Appian,  B.C.  iv.  3): 
it  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  veterans 
of  Octavian,  on  which  account  the  latter  made  it 
the  bead-quarters  of  his  army  previous  to  the  war 
of  Pcrusia,  b.c.  41.  (Id.  v.  24.)  We  learn  also 
that  he  further  increased  it  by  the  establishment  of 
fresh  bodies  of  veterans  after  the  battle  of  Actium : 
in  consequence  of  which  repeated  accessions,  the 
city  appears  to  have  assumed  the  titles  of  “ Colonia 
Julia  Augusta  Felix,”  which  wo  find  it  bearing  in 
inscriptions.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  Au- 
gustus conferred  an  additional  boon  upon  Capua 
(which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  especial 
favour)  by  bestowing  upon  the  municipality  a valu- 
able tract  of  land  in  the  blond  of  Crete,  and  by 
constructing  an  aqueduct,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  city.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  81 ; Dion  Cass, 
xlix.  14») 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  we  hear  comparatively 
little  of  Capua,  though  it  is  clear  from  incidental 
notices,  as  well  as  from  still  extant  inscriptions,  that 
it  continued  to  be  a flourishing  and  populous  city. 
Strabo  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  Campania,  and  says 
that  it  so  far  surpassed  the  other  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince, that  they  wore  merely  small  towns  in  com- 
parison (v.  p.  248).  It  received  a fresh  colony  of 
veterans  under  Nero ; but  during  the  civil  wars  of 
A.  i>.  69  its  steadfast  adherence  to  tho  party  of 
Vitellius  involved  many  of  the  chief  families  of  its 
citizens  in  ruin.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  31,  Hist.  iii.  57, 
iv.  3.)  At  a much  later  period  Ausonius  speaks 
of  it  as  having  greatly  declined  from  its  former 
splendour,  but  he  still  ranks  it  as  the  eighth  city  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
no  other  in  Southern  Italy  that  could  for  a moment 
dispute  its  superiority.  (Auson.  Ord.  Mobil.  Urb.  6.) 
Its  prosperity,  however,  probably  rendered  it  an 
especial  object  of  attack  to  the  barbarians,  who 
desolated  Italy  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

It  was  taken  by  Generic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in 
A.  i>.  456,  and,  as  we  are  told,  utterly  destroyed 
{Hat.  Muccll.  xiv.  p.  98,  ed.  Mur.;  Const.  Porph. 
fife  Adm.  Imp.  27);  but  though  it  appears  to  have 
never  recovered  this  blow,  it  figures  again,  though 
in  a very  reduced  condition  in  the  Gothic  wars  of 
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! Bclbarius  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  14,  iii.  18, 26).  and  mu-vt 
have  subsequently  much  revived,  as  P.  Diaconus  ia 
the  eighth  century  terms  it  one  of  the  three  nx*t 
opulent  cities  of  Campania,  {flat  Long,  ii.  17.) 
Its  final  destruction  dates  from  its  capture  by  the 
Saracens  in  A.  d.  840,  who  are  said  to  have  reduced 
it  to  ashes.  Its  defenceless  position  in  the  midst  of 
tho  plain  caused  it  to  be  at  this  period  altogether 
abandoned,  its  inhabitants  taking  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains : but  a few  years  after- 
wards (a.  d.  856)  they  were  induced,  by  their 
bbhop  Landulfus,  to  return,  and  establish  them- 
selves on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Casiiumm,  a po- 
sition which  they  converted  into  a strong  fortress, 
and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their  ancier.t 
city.  (Chron.  Casinat.  i.  31,  ap.  Murat.  Script,  vd. 
ii.  p.  303 ; Constantin.  Porphyr.  1.  c.)  It  b thus 
that  tho  modern  city  of  Capoua  (one  of  the  strangest 
fortresses  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions)  has  *n*-a 
on  tho  site  of  Casilinum  : that  of  the  ancient  Capo* 
being  occupied  by  the  large  village  or  CaeaU,  calUd 
Santa  Maria  di  Capoua,  or  Sta  Maria  Maggiort, 
which,  though  it  does  not  rank  as  a town,  contains 
near  10,000  inhabitants. 

Ancient  writers  abound  in  declamatory  aUnskns 
to  tho  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  Capoans,  which 
is  said  even  to  have  surpassed  the  fabulous  extra- 
vagance of  the  Sybarites  (Polyb.  ap.  A then.  xiL 
36);  but  tliey  have  left  us  scarcely  any  topographi- 
cal notices  of  the  city  itself.  Wc  learn  from  Cicero 
that  in  consequence  of  its  position  in  a perfectly 
level  plain,  it  was  spread  over  a wide  extent  of 
ground,  with  broad  streets  and  low  bouses.  (Ck. 
de  Ijcg.  Agr.  ii.  35.)  Two  of  these  streets  or 
squares  (plateae),  called  the  Sepias  ia  and  Albans, 
ore  particularly  celebrated,  and  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  frequented  and  busy  in  the  city.  The 
former  was  occupied  to  a great  extent  by  tire  shops 
of  perfumers  (ungucnt&rii),  a trade  for  which  Capua 
was  noted,  so  that  the  most  luxurious  Romans  de- 
rived their  supplies  from  thence.  (Cic.  Ic.  34; 
pro  Seet.  8,  in  Boon.  1 1 ; Axon,  ad  Or.  in  Pis. 
p.  10;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1,  Ext.  I;  Athen.  xv. 
p.  288,  e.  The  “ Unguentarii  Sepbuoarii " arc 
mentioned  also  in  inscriptions.)  The  aqueduct 
constructed  by  Augustus,  and  named  the  Aqua 
Julia,  was  a splendid  work,  and  the  pride  of 
the  town,  for  its  magnificence  as  well  as  its 
utility.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  14.)  The  amphi- 
theatre, of  which  tho  ruins  still  remain,  was  cer- 
tainly not  constructed  before  the  time  of  the  Ramin 
Empire:  but  Capua  was  already  at  a much  earlier 
period  celebrated  for  its  shows  of  gladiators,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a favourite  place  for  their  train- 
ing and  exercise.  It  was  from  a school  of  gladia- 
tors here  that  Spartacus  first  brake  out  with  70 
companions;  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wxr 
there  was  a large  body  of  them  in  training  here,  in 
the  service  of  Caesar.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  14;  Omi 
B.  C.  i.  14.)  We  learn  from  Suetonius  that  Capua, 
like  many  other  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  hiwi  its 
Capitolium  in  imitation  of  that  of  Rome.  (Sort. 
Tib.  40,  Cal.  57.) 

The  existing  remains  of  Capna  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  but  little  interest,  and  though  covering  a 
great  space  of  ground,  are  very  imperfectly  preserved. 
Some  jortions  of  the  ancient  walls,  as  well  as  the 
broad  ditch  which  surrounded  them,  are  still  visible, 
and  by  means  of  these  aixl  other  indications  the 
circuit  of  the  city  may  be  traced  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty. According  to  i’ratilli,  it  was  between  tiro 
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and  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  had  seven  pates, 
the  site  of  most  of  which  may  bo  still  determined. 
The  name  of  the  Porta  Jovis  has  been  preserved  to 
ns  by  Livy  (xxvi.  14),  but  without  indicating  its 
situation:  it  was  probably  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
town,  facing  Mt.  Tifata.  on  which  stood  a celebrated 
temple  of  Jupiter.  The  situation  of  the  Porta  Vul- 
tumensis,  Atellaiia,  and  Cunmna,  mentioned  in  in- 
: , riptions,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  respec- 
! * a names.  The  remains  of  a triumphal  arch  arc 
j-  J risible  near  the  amphitheatre,  and  those  of  ano- 
t.‘.er  subsisted  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Some  slight  traces  only  aro  found  of  the 
theatre,  the  existence  of  which  is  also  recorded  by 
an  inscription.  The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre,  on 
the  contrary,  arc  extensive,  and  show  that  it  must 
have  been,  when  perfect,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent structures  of  the  kind  existing  in  Italy.  Maz- 
ncchi,  a Neapolitan  antiquarian,  has  given  an  ela- 
latrale  description  of  it,  in  a dissertation  on  the 
inscription  which  records  its  restoration  by  Hadrian. 
The  date  of  its  original  construction  is  unknown. 
(Maz.zoa.hi,  In  mutilum  Amphitheatri  Campani 
Tihtlum  CftmmenUiriu*,  4to.  Neap.  1727.)  The 
r4her  remains  at  Capua  are  described  by  Pratilli 
( Via  A fjpia,  p.  260 — 318)  and  by  Komauelli  (vol. 
lii.  p.  678 — 584);  but  neither  the  descriptions  of 
the  former  writer,  nor  the  inscriptions  which  lie  cites, 
can  be  received  without  caution.  All  the  inscriptions 
found  at  Capua  are  collected  by  Mommsen  {Inter, 
/teg*.  Neap.  p.  284 — 322). 

Capua  was  pone— ad  in  the  period  of  its  pros- 
perity and  power  of  an  extensive  territory,  extend- 
ing apparently  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Vultumns. 
Of  this  the  portion  S.  of  that  river  was  distin- 
gubdted.  in  later  times  at  least,  by  the  name  of  the 
Aokr  Campaxus,  as  the  proper  territory  of  the 
city,  while  that  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Vulturous  waa 
known  as  the  FALKRNU8  AgKR,  a name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile  tracts  between 
the  Vulturous  ami  the  mountain  ranges  that  bound 
tin;  plain  on  the  N. ; sometimes  restricted  to  the 
WMtem  portion  of  this  tract,  at  the  fix  it  of  the  Mas- 
Hills;  while  the  eastern  half  of  the  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  Mons  Callicula,  extending  from  Cales  to 
CWlinum.  was  distinguished  as  the  Campus  Stkl- 
um  (Liv.  xxii.  13;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  i.  7,  ii.  3 1 ; 
Suet.  Care.  20.) 

The  coins  of  Capua,  with  the  name  of  the  city, 
have  all  of  them  Oscan  legends:  they  are  almost 
all  of  copper,  those  of  silver  being  of  extreme  rarity. 
But  nnniiMnatists  are  agreed  that  certain  silver 
coins  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  with 
the  legend  “ Roma”  ami  “ Romano,”  but  are  cer- 
tainly not  of  Roman  fabric,  were  coined  at  Capua 
during  the  period  between  its  obtaining  the  Roman 
Ci vitas  and  the  Second  Runic  War.  (Mommsen, 
Rvmisch.  Men&ceeen,  p.  249;  Millingen,  Aumis- 
vuithpte  de  I'ltalie , p.  213.)  [E.  H.  B.J 
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CAPUT  BO  VIS  (KaToo££o«s).  a fort  at  one  end 
of  the  famous  bridge  which  the  emperor  Hadrian 
made  in  Moesia  across  the  river  Danube.  It  was 
situated  near  the  modem Severin,  between  the  ruined 
forts  of  Zemigrad  and  T scheme tz.  (Procop  de 
Aedif.  iv.  6.  p.  288.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPUT  VADA.  [Braciiodm.] 

CARACCA.  [Arriaca.] 

CARACA'TES.  The  “ Triboci,  Vangiones,  et 
Caracates,”  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Hist.  iv.  70) 
in  his  history  of  the  war  of  Civilis.  Some  of  the 
commentators  on  Tacitus  would  alter  the  name,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  altering  such  a name  because 
it  occurs  nowhere  else.  D’Anville.  finding  no  place 
for  these  people  among  the  Triboci,  Nemetes,  and 
Vangwnes,  supposes  that  they  may  have  occupied 
the  tract  between  the  Nava  (AaAe)  and  the  Rhine, 
and  that  Moguntiacum  {Mainz)  may  have  been 
their  chief  town;  for  it  happens  that  we  never  find 
i lie  name  of  the  people  mentioned  who  had  Mains. 
It  may  then  have  belonged  to  the  Caracates. 
Walckenaer  observes  {Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  278)  that  in 
the  environs  of  Mainz  there  occur  the  names  A'or- 
bach,  Karlick , Kartceiler,  Kart  ha  user,  which  may 
bo  taken  to  be  some  confirmation  of  D’Anville’s  con- 
jecture. [G.  L.] 

C ARACE'NI(Kopa*7}vol),n  tribe  of  the  Samnitos, 
which  according  to  Ptolemy  inhabited  tlvc  most 
northern  part  of  Samnium,  bordering  on  the  Pcligni 
and  the  Frentani;  but  more  especially  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Sagrus  {Sangro).  The  only  city  that 
he  assigns  to  them  is  Aufidkna,  and  their  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  geographer.  But  it  in 
generally  supposed  that  the  Caricim  (KofuWoi)  of 
Zonaras,  whom  he  speaks  of  os  a Samnite  people 
(viii.7),  are  the  same  with  the  Caraccni  «»f  Ptolemy. 
He  describes  them  as  possessing  a town  or  strong- 
hold, which  was  not  taken  by  the  Roman  consuls 
Q.  Gulins  and  C.  Fabiux  without  difficulty.  This 
town  has  been  supposed  by  local  topographers  to 
be  the  same  with  the  modem  Castel  di  Sangro, 
wrhich  seems,  from  the  inscriptions  and  other  re- 
mains discovered  there,  to  have  been  an  ancient 
town,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  for  identifying  the  Carentini  of  Pliny 
(iii.  12.  s.  17),  whom  that  author  seems  to  place 
among  the  Frentani,  with  the  Caraccni.  (Roinanclli, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  483,  490.)  [R.H.B.] 

CARAE  (Kdpai  Ki&pai,  Diod.  xvii.  27),  a small 
place  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  and  probably  in  Silta- 
cene,  one  of  the  SE.  districts  of  Assyria.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Mannert  (v.  2.  p.  342)  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kesri-Shirin,  on 
the  river  ilolwon.  [V.J 

CA'RALIS,  or  CA'RALES  (the  plural  form  is 
used  by  the  best  Latin  writers:  KapctAts:  Eth.  Ca- 
ralitamis : Cagliari),  a city  of  Sardinia,  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  whole  island,  situated  on  the  S. 
coast,  on  the  extensive  gulf  which  derived  from  it 
the  name  of  Sinus  Caralitanus  (KapoAtrui'&y  «<$A- 
TTot,  Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 4).  Its  foundation  is  expressly 
assigned  to  the  Carthaginians  (Paus.  x.  17.  § 9; 
Claudian,  B.  Gild.  520);  and  from  its  opportune  si- 
tuation for  communication  with  Africa  as  well  as  its 
excellent  port,  it  doubtless  assumed  under  their  go- 
vernment the  same  important  position  which  we  find 
it  occupying  under  the  Romans.  No  mention  of  it 
is  found  on  the  occasion  of  the  Roman  conquest  of 
the  island;  but  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  it 
was  the  head -quarters  of  the  praetor,  T.  Manlius, 
from  whence  he  carried  on  his  operations  against 
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llampticora  and  the  Carthaginians  (Lir.  xxiii.  40. 
41),  and  appear*  on  other  occasions  also  as  the  chief 
naval  Matiou  of  the  Homans  in  the  island,  and  the 
residence  of  the  praetor  (Id.  xxx.  39).  Klorus  calls 
it  the  “ urbs  urbium,"  or  capital  of  Sardinia,  and 
represents  it  as  taken  and  severely  punished  by 
Gracchus  (ii.  6.  § 35),  but  this  statement  is  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  Livy,  of  the 
wars  of  Gracchus,  in  Sardinia,  according  to  which 
the  cities  were  faithful  to  Home,  and  the  revolt  was 
confined  to  the  mountain  tribes  (xii.  6,  12,  17). 
In  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
citizens  of  Caralu  were  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  former,  an  example  ww.ni  followed  by  the  other 
cities  of  Sardinia  (Caes.  Ii.  C.  i.  30);  and  Caesar 
himself  touched  there  with  his  Meet  on  his  return 
from  Africa.  (Uirt.  B.  A Jr.  98.)  A few  years  later, 
when  Sardinia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Menas,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Sex.  Pom  pdas,  Caralis  was  the  only  city 
which  offered  any  resistance*,  hut  was  taken  after  a 
short  siege.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  30.)  No  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  history  under  the  Hoinan  Empire,  but  it 
continued  to  lie  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  though  it  did  not  become  a colony,  its  inhabit- 
ants obtained  the  rights  of  Homan  citizen*.  (Plin. 
Hi.  7.  s.  13;  Strab.  v.  p.224;  Mela.  ii.  7;  I tin.  Ant. 
pp.  80,  81,  82,  Ac.)  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  it  fell,  together  with  the  rest  of  Sardinia, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  but  appears  to  have 
retained  its  importance  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  still,  under  the  name  of  Cagliari , the  capital 
of  the  bland. 

Claudian  describes  the  ancient  city  as  extending 
to  a considerable  length  towards  the  promontory  or 
headland,  the  projection  of  which  sheltered  its  port: 
the  latter  alTords  good  anchorage  for  large  vessels; 
but  besides  this,  which  is  only  a well-sheltered  road- 
stead, there  is  adjoining  tho  city  a Urge  salt-water 
lake,  or  lagoon,  called  the  Stagno  di  Cagliari , com- 
municating by  a narrow  channel  with  the  bay,  which 
appears  from  Claudian  to  have  been  used  in  ancient 
times  as  an  inner  harbour  or  basin.  (Claud.  B.  Gild. 
520 — 524.)  The  promontory  adjoining  the  city  is 
evidently  that  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (KdpaAir  woAir 
koI  Ilk  pa,  l.  c),  but  the  CarautahUM  1‘romon- 
torikm  of  Pliny  can  be  no  other  than  the  headland, 
now  called  Capo  Carbonara,  which  forms  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari,  and  the  SE. 
point  of  the  whole  isUnd.  Immediately  off  it  lav 
the  little  island  of  Eicaria  (Plin.  /.  c.;  Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§ 8),  now  called  the  /tola  dei  CarolL 

Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still 
risible  at  Cagliari,  the  most  striking  of  which  arc 
those  of  the  amphitheatre  (described  as  extensive, 
and  in  good  preservation),  and  of  an  aqueduct;  the 
Utter  a most  important  acquisition  to  the  city,  where 
fresh  water  is  at  the  present  day  both  scarce  and 
bad.  There  exist  also  ancient  cisterns  of  vast  ex- 
tent : the  ruins  of  a small  circular  temple,  and  nu- 
merous sepulchres  on  a hill  outside  the  modem  town, 
which  appears  to  have  funned  the  Necropolis  of 
the  ancient  city.  (Smyth's  Sardinia,  pp.  2l>6,  215; 
Valery,  Voyage  tn  Sardaigne,  c.  57.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAHALITIS.  [Caualus.] 

CARALL1S  (KapaAAir,  KapdAAcia:  F.th.  Ka- 
paAA««rqt : Steph.  ».  r.),  a city  of  Isauria,  supposed 
by  Cramer  to  be  the  same  which  Hierocles  and  the 
Councils  assign  to  Pamphylia.  There  are  imperial 
coins  of  Carallis  with  the  epigraph  KapaAKiwruv. 
The  place  appears  to  be  Kertli  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lake  of  Bey  She  her,  which  is  west  of  Iconium. 
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This  lake  is  that  which  Strabo  (p.  568,  ed.  Casanb  ) 
calls  Coralis  (KwpaAit),  aiul  Hamilton  (Research  *, 
Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  349)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  a*  the 
PuHgusa  or  Pasgusa  of  the  Byzanliue  writers  It  u 
a Urge  lake,  and  contains  many  islands.  Many 
modem  writers  call  this  lake  Caralis  or  Caralitis, 
but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  authority.  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15)  mentions  a Caralitis  palu.«,  but  it  is 
near  the  CibyratU.  [G.  L.J 

CARAMBIS  (Ka*>a,tt8it:  Krrempt').  a proroociticy 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  l'aphUgonia  of  Strabo  (p.  545), 
who  describes  it  as  a great  headland,  turned  to  the 
north  and  to  the  Scythian  or  Tauric  Cheraooesu*. 
He  considers  this  promontory  and  the  promontory 
of  Criou  Mctopon  in  the  Tauric  Clieraonmis  as 
dividing  the  Euxine  into  two  seas.  He  statr* 
(p.  124)  the  distance  between  the  two  prumonUriei 
at  2500  stadU;  but  this  must  lie  an  error  in  the 
text  for  1500  Madia,  as  a comparison  with  another 
passage  (p.  309)  seems  to  show;  and  the  fact  that 
many  navigators  of  the  Euxine  are  said  to  Itai* 
seen  both  promontories  at  once  (see  Grade  urd'*  rvte 
in  his  Transl.  of  Strabo,  vuh  i.  p.  204).  Pliny  (iv. 
12)  makes  the  distance  170  M.  1\  Thu  prvamni  *»rr 
of  Carambis  is  mentioned  by  all  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers, and  by  many  other  writers.  Pliny  (vl 
2)  nukes  the  distance  of  Carambis  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Pontus  325  M.  l\,  or  350  M.  P.  accordim:  lo 
sotnc  authorities.  The  direct  distance  from  Sinope, 
which  is  cast  of  it,  was  reckoned  700  stadia;  lot 
the  true  distame  U about  100  English  miles.  Ca- 
nnabis is  iri  42°  N.  Ut.  and  a little  more;  and  it 
is  not  so  far  north  as  the  promontory  Syria*  or 
Lepte,  which  is  near  Sinope. 

There  was  also  a place  called  Carambis  near  lli* 
promontory,  mentioned  by  Scylxx  and  Pliny,  though 
the  name  in  ScyUx  is  an  emendation  of  the  MS. 
reading  Caramus;  but  it  appears  to  be  n certain 
emendation.  [G.  L.] 

CAKANPTIS  (KopjcTtij,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528; 
Kapavertt,  Strab.  xii.  p.  560;  Plin.  v.  20.  a.  24).  a 
canton  of  Upjer  Armenia,  abided  by  Artaxias  to  hu 
dominions.  Thu  district  is  at  the  foot  of  the  moot*- 
tains  which  separated  tl»e  Homan  from  4l»e  IVrsaan 
Armenia.  Carana  (Kdpaea.  now  Artnin  or  Corea) 
whs  the  capital  of  this  district.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  56*>.) 
It  was  afterward*  called  Theodoriopolia,  which  *» 
given  it  in  liononr  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  ti«e 
Younger  by  Anatolius,  his  general  in  the  East,  a.  tv 
416.  (Procop.  dcAedif.  iii.  5;  Le  Beau.  lias  Empire, 
vol.  v.  p.  446.)  It  was  for  a long  time  subject  u» 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  who  considered  it  the  n**t 
important  fort  reus  of  Armenia.  (Procop.  B.  P.  L 10, 
17;  Const.  Porph.  de  A dm.  Imp.  r.  46;  Cedrec. 
vol.  i.  pp.  324,  463.)  About  the  middle  of  the  1 1th 
century  it  received  the  name  of  Arse-el- Bum,  con- 
tracted into  A rzrum  or  Erzrim.  (St.  Martin,  iff*, 
sur  l A rmmie,  vol.  i.  p.  67 ; Hitter,  ErdtunJe,  vol.  x. 
pp.  81 , 27 1 .)  It  owed  its  name  to  the  arcomstaws 
that  when  Ar/kk  was  taken  by  the  Seljuk  Turks 
A.  I>.  1049,  the  inhabitant*  of  that  place,  wbhb, 
from  its  long  subjection  to  the  R» mans,  had  rsoehid 
the  epithet  of  Bum,  retired  to  Theodceiopnlhv  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  their  former  abode.  (St.  Mar- 
tin, l.  c.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

CARA'NTONUS,  a river  of  Gallia,  which 
through  the  territory  of  the  Santuncs : — 

“ Santonico  reflu  ns  non  ipse  Carantonn*  aeetu." 

Auson.  MoscU.  v.  463. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  7)  and  Marcianos  (p.  47)  call  it  Ca- 
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t*nte!ns,  or  Canentellus,  if  it  be  the  same  stream, 
which  mar  tie  doubted.  The  name  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  Carantocms  of  Ausonius  is  the 
Ckarente,  for  the  names  are  the  same.  Ptolemy's 
Canentelus,  according  to  his  geography,  is  certainly 
not  the  Ckarente , but  north  of  it.  [O.  L.J 

CARANUSCA.  The  Antoniae  Itin.,  says  I)' An* 
▼Ole,  girr*  only  xxxiiii  between  Divodorum  Medio- 
inatrioorum  {Metz),  on  the  Mosel,  and  Augusta 
T rrirorum  ( Trier  or  Trivet),  also  on  the  Mosel  but 
down.  There  must  hare  beeu  intermediate  »ta- 
t-  ins  between  two  such  important  positions.  anil  the 
Table  marks  Caranusca  and  Kicriacum.  D’Anvillc 
was  not  able  to  make  anything  of  the  rood. 
Wai dimmer  (Geog.  <fc.  vol.  iiL  p.  89)  lias  restored 
tbe  route  from  the  ltin.  and  the  Table.  He  makes 
the  distance  between  Metz  and  Trier  42  Gallic 
leagues,  or  63  Raman  miles;  and  he  places  on  the 
road  from  Divodurom,  Thcodonis  Villa  ( Thionville ) 
18  II.  P.;  then  Caranusca  (Canuck),  24  M.  P.;  then 
Ricciacum  ( Mmuchetker),  10  M.  P. ; and  then 
Trier , 10  M.  P.  Hut  other  geographers  give  quite 
a different  account  of  the  matter.  [G.  L.J 

CARASA,  a place  in  Aquitania,  according  to  the 
Antanine  ltin.,  on  the  route  from  1'ompelo  (/’a rtijte- 
l*ma),  in  Spain,  through  the  western  Pyrenees  to 
Aquae  TarMlicae  (Aar).  After  {tossing  the  Sum- 
mas  Pyrmaeus  and  the  Imu*  Pyre&aens  (St.  Jean 
Pied- dr- Pirrl),  we  come  to  Gteris,  a name  which 
ronresf»jr»ds  very  well  to  Carasa.  Tlie  distance, 
18  M.  P.,  from  St.  .Jean  Pied- de- Port  seems  to  fit 
pretty  well,  an  far  as  we  can  *udge  from  the  ordinary 
maps.  D’Anville  observes  that  39  M.  P.,  which  the 
edition  of  the  Itinerary  by  Surita  and  Unit  by 
Wesseling  give  as  the  distance  between  Carasa  and 
Aquae  Tarbrllicae,  is  a great  deal  too  much. 
Walckenaer  gives  tlie  distance  at  28}  M.  P.,  accord- 
ing to  the  Naples  MS.  [G.  L.J 

TARA  VIS  (Kapaavis : M alien  f\  a city  of  His- 
pania  Tarrawmensis,  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Ibcrus 
( Ebro),  37  It  P.  al»ove  Cae.-araugusta.  (Appian, 
de  Heb.  Hit f>.  43;  ltin.  Ant.  p.  443.)  [P,  S.J 

CARBAE  (Kapiai),  a people  of  Arabia,  named 
ky  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii.  46),  after  Agatharcides, 
as  being  contiguous  to  tbe  Debar,  A lilac i,  and  Ga- 
randi.  They  are  perhaps  identical  with  tbe  warlike 
Ceihaui  of  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  are  assigned 
by  Forster  to  the  great  I/arb  tribe,  which  name 
Ik  also  finds  in  the  classical  forms.  They  extended, 
lie  thinks,  M eastward  of  the  Tcliama,  the  entire 
length  of  the  Hedjax,  or  at  least  between  the  lati- 
tudes id"  Yembo  and  Haly  (the  seat  of  the  Alilaei), 
where  Burckliardt  found  “ the  mighty  tribe  of 
Harb  " (Forater’s  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134 
—136.)  [G.W.] 

CA'RBANA  (Kdpiava:  Elk.Kapianvs,  Steph. 
B.  a r.),  a city  rf  Lycia,  the  name  of  which  may 
be  worth  recording,  as  other  discoveries  may  be 
made  in  that  country.  [G.  L.J 

CABBANTORIGIJM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  and  probably,  under  tlie  name  Carbantium, 
by  tbe  Geographer  of  Ravenna.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently a compound  of  the  British  term  Caer.  Its 
Incahtv  is  in  the  south-western  part  of  Scotland,  as, 
along  with  Uxeluni,  Corda,  and  Trimontium,  it  is 
one  of  the  four  town*  of  the  Selgovae.  It  has  been 
variously  identified  with  Cacrlaveroclc,  with  Drutn- 
lanri'j,  and  with  Kirkcudbright  [R.  G.  L.] 
CARBINA  (KdpSira),  a city  of  the  Messapians, 
mentioned  by  Clearchua  (ap.  A then.  xii.  p.  522),  as 
iuvmg  been  destroyed  by  the  Tarentines,  on  which 
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occasion  they  inflicted  such  outrages  on  the  inha- 
bitants as  subsequently  brought  down  the  divine 
vengeance  upon  all  persona  concerned  in  their  perpe- 
tration. No  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  found;  but 
the  conjecture  which  identified  it  with  Carorigno  (a 
considerable  modem  town  about  12  miles  W.  of 
Brindisi),  derives  some  plausibility  from  the  fact 
that  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  there  in  the 
Messapian  dialect,  thus  proving  it  to  have  been  an 
ancient  Messnpian  town.  (Komanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  142; 
Mommsen,  U.  I.  IHalecte,  p.  63.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

C ARBIS  (Kapils,  Arrian,  Ind.  26),  the  name  of 
a shore  of  the  sea-coast  of  Gedrosia  which  was  visited 
by  the  fleet  of  Xearchus.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  identified  with  any  modem  name.  [V.J 
CA'RCASO  ( Carrutsone),  a town  in  the  Pro- 
viucia  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  20),  and  the  Gallia 
Nurbonensis  of  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who  calls  it  “ Car- 
caium  Volearuin  Teetosagum.”  Ptolerny  (ii.  10) 
also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Volcae 
Tectasages.  It  is  on  the  Atax  (Aude),  and  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Aude.  In  tha 
campaign  of  P.  Crassus  in  Aquitania  during  Caesar's 
government  of  Gaul,  B.  c.  56,  Carcaso,  Tolosa,  and 
Narbo,  furnished  many  brave  soldiers  for  Crassus. 
They  were  summoned  by  the  general  from  a muster 
roll.  A column  a few  feet  high,  erected  in  honour 
of  M.  Numerius  Numeriiums,  -apposed  to  be  tbe  same 
as  the  son  of  the  emperor  Carus.  was  found  a few 
miles  from  Carcassone,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only 
monumental  evidence  tliat  this  was  once  a Roman 
town.  But  Xumeriauus  was  named  M.  Aurelius.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  it  is  called  Castcllum  Car- 
caso. [G.  L.) 

CARCATIIIOCERTA  (Kapica9i6Ktpra : Khar- 
put),  the  capital  of  SorHENK,  one  of  the  cantons  of 
Armenia.  (Stnih.  xi.  p.  527 ; Plin.  vi.  10.)  St. 
Martin  (Mem.  tur  FArmenie , vol.  i.  p.  188)  con- 
siders that  this  was  the  ancient  and  heathen  namo 
of  the  city  of  Martyropolis  [MartyropuLIs]  ; but 
Ritter  (Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p,  811)  has  shown  satis- 
factorily that  this  cannot  be  the  case.  Cnrcathio- 
certa  dees  not  occur  in  tbe  Byzantine  writers,  but 
must  be  the  same  as  the  strong  fortress  which  Ce- 
drcuus  (II ist.  Comp.  vol.  ii.  p.  6.86)  calls  Xdpwmr, 
and  which  commanded  Mesopotamia  It  was  called 
by  the  Syrians  Kortbest  ( Chartbist,  D’Anville ; 
Khartabist,  llerbelot;  J/artlbaret,  A**einann;  comp. 
Von  Hammer,  Gtsrh.  dtr  Osman,  vol.  i.  p.  226, 
vol.  it  p.  345).  KharpiU  is  placed  on  an  eminence 
at  the  termination  of  a range  of  mountains,  com- 
manding a beautiful  and  extensive  plain.  At  no  great 
distance  is  a bike,  which,  though  described  as  salt, 
is  really  freshwater  ( Lake  Goljik),  which  Kirin-  ir 
(Geog.  Mem.  Pert.  Kmp.  p.  335)  conjectures  to  be 
the  lake  Colchis  of  the  aucicuts.  (Comp.  Ptol.  v.  13.) 
The  word  Kol,  Kul,  or  Gul  frequently  occurs  in 
the  interior  of  Asia,  and  signifies  a tarn  or  mountain 
lake.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  1 03 ; Joum.  Geog. 
Site.  vol.  vi.  p.  207,  vol.  x.  p.  365.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CARC1CI,  for  so  D’Anville  affirms  that  we  ought 
to  read  the  name  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  instead 
of  Carsici.  His  authority  for  Carcici  is  an  inscrip- 
tion which  Barthelenii  read  on  the  sprit.  The 
measures  are  very  confused  along  this  port  of  the 
roast  of  Gallia,  but  D’Anville  contends  that  the 
Caraicis  Port  us  is  Cassis,  a place  on  the  coast  of 
France  between  Toulon  and  Marseille.  (D’Anville, 
A’ofice,  Ac.;  Walckenaer,  Geog.,  Ac.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
120.)  [G.  L.J 

CA'RCIXA  (Kdp«ma,  PtoL  iii.  5.  § 27),  CAR- 
L L 2 
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CINE  (Plin.  ir.  12.  s.  26).  CARCINTTIS  (K apiti- 
virii , Herod,  ir.  55,  99;  Herat,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  r. : 
Etk.  KofMfii'ireu),  a city  of  Strmutia  Kuropaea  (or 
Scythia,  according  to  Herodotus),  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hypacyris  (Herod,  iv.  55),  or,  as  later 
writers  name  the  river,  Carcinites  (Kaptcivi'rTjt,  Strab. 
vii.  p.  307;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §§  8,  9;  Plin.  l.c.)  This 
river  fell  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  (Kapico'mjj 
mfAvoj,  Strab.  Lc. ; Mela,  ii.  1.  § 40;  Plin.  1.  c.; 
Mart  ian,  p.  55;  Anon.  Per.  pp.  7, 9 ; formerly  called 
Tapvpdtnjt  ndXvor  : Gulf  of  Per  flop),  which  lies  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  isthmus  of  theChersonesusTaurica 
( Crimtji).  The  river  was  regarded  as  the  boundary 
Itetween  the  “Old  Scythia”  of  Herodotus  (iv.  99) and 
Taurica  (comp.  Plin.  lc.,  who  calls  the  country  W. 
of  the  river  Scythia  Sendica).  The  river  is  generally 
supposed  to  l>e  the  small  stream  of  Kalantchak.  The 
site  of  the  city  cannot  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty. (Eiehwald,  Geogr.  d.  Kasp.  After.  p.  305 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  1G4, 193,438,458.)  [P.S.] 
CARCINl'TES  FL.  et  SIN.  [Carcixa.J 
CARCINITIS.  [Carcina.] 

CA'RCORAS  (Kap«rdpar  : Gurk),  a river  of 
southern  Panuouia,  flowing  from  the  heights  of  Illy- 
ricum  into  the  Saras.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314  ; Geog. 
Rnv.  iv.  21,  where  it  is  culled  Corcac.)  [I*  S.] 
CARDAMYLK  (Kap5aui'A77  : Eth.  KapSafiu- 
AIttjj),  a town  of  Messenia,  and  otto  of  the  seven 
places  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  (//.  ix. 
150,  292.)  It  was  situated  on  a strong  rocky 
height  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  sea, 
nnd  sixty  from  Leuctra.  (Pans.  iii.  26.  § 7;  Strab. 
via.  p.  360,  seq.)  It  is  called  a Laconian  town  by 
Herodotus  (viii.  73),  since  the  whole  of  Messenia 
was  included  in  the  territories  of  Laconia  at  the 
time  of  the  historian.  It  again  became  a town  of 
Messenia  on  the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
the  latter ; but  it  was  finally  separated  from  Wes- 
son i*  by  Augustus,  and  annexed  t«  Laconia. 
(Pans.  /.  c.)  Pausanias  mentions  at  Canlamyle 
sanctuaries  of  Athena  and  of  Apollo  Cameras  ; and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  a temenus  of  the 
Nereids.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of  the  town 
to  the  NE.  of  the  modem  Skardhamtda,  at  the 
distance  of  1300  (French)  metres  from  the  sea. 
(Comp.  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 22  ; Steph. 
R.  t.  v. ; Leake,  Aforea,  vol.  i.  p.  329,  seq.;  Bob- 
laye,  Rrchtrchrs,  p.  93.) 

CA'RDIA  ( KapSia : Caridia),  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Thracian  Chcrsonesus,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Melas.  It  was  originally  a colony 
of  the  Milesians  and  Clazomenians  ; but  subse- 
quently, in  the  time  of  Miltiades,  the  plaice  also  re- 
ceived Athenian  colonists.  (Herod,  vii.  58,  vi.  33, 
ix.  115;  Seym.  Chius,  699;  Deni.  e.  Philip,  i.  p.  G3, 
de  Halm.  pp.  87,  88,  and  elsewhere.)  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  Lysimachos  (Paus.  i.  9.  § 10),  and 
although  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  never  again 
rose  to  any  degree  of  prosperity,  as  Lysimachia,  which 
was  built  in  its  vicinity  and  peopled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cardia,  became  the  chief  town  in  that 
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neighbourhood.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ; Paus.  i.  10.  § 5, 
iv.  34.  § 6;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  88:  Ptol.  iii.  12.  § 2; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  Cardia  was  the  birthplace  of  king 
Kumenes  (Nop.  Eton.  1)  ami  of  the  historian  Hier- 
onymus. (Pans.  i.  9.  § 10.)  [LS.1. 

CAKDU'CHI  (Kap5oox°*»  Xen.).  The  wild  tribes 
who  occupied  the  high  mountainous  tract,  which  lies 
between  the  great  Upland  or  Plateau  of  Persia,  and 
the  low-lying  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  went  in  anti- 
quity under  the  different  names  of  Ko^ocx^, 
tophi/diot  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  747),  KcyAurcv  fn«m  a 
Persian  wonl,  signifying  manliness  (Strab.  xr 
p.  734),  Kuprioi  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523),  Cardochi,  and 
Cordueni  (Plin.  vi.  15).  They  are  now  the  Kurds 
inhabiting  the  district  of  Kurdistan,  who  are  pn«rnl 
by  their  peculiar  idiom  to  be  a branch  of  the  A run 
race.  (Prichard,  Nat.  Hist,  of  J fan.  p.  178.) 
These  barbarous  and  warlike  tribes  owed  no  alle- 
giance to  the  Great  King,  though  he  posseted  some 
control  over  the  cities  in  the  plains.  They  w ere 
separated  from  Armenia  by  the  Centrites  ( Bub  ton - 
Chai),  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  con- 
stitutes in  the  present  day  a natural  barrier  between 
Kurdistan  and  Armenia.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  (1  revet, 
vol.  ix.  p.  157.)  Xenophon  in  his  retreat  performed 
a seven  days  march  through  the  mountains  of  tlte 
Carduchians  under  circumstances  of  the 
danger,  suffering,  and  hardship.  (A  nub.  iv.  1 — 3; 
I>iod.  xiv.  27.)  They  dwelt  in  open  villages,  situated 
in  the  valleys,  anti  enjoyed  an  abundant  supply  of 
com  and  wine.  Even-  attempt  to  subdue  them  had 
proved  fruitless,  and  they  lutd  even  annihilated 
mighty  armies  of  invaders.  The  neighbouring 
satraps  could  only  secure  a free  intercourse  with 
them  by  means  of  previous  treaties.  Their  bowmen, 
whose  arrow  resembles  that  of  the  Kurtl  of  the  pre- 
sent day  (conip.  Chesney,  Ezped.  Evphrat.  toL  i. 
p.  125),  exhibited  consummate  skill ; and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Greeks  were  far  more  intolerable  than 
anything  they  hud  experienced  from  Tisgaphemes 
and  the  Persians.  For  a description  of  the  country 
occupied  by  these  nomad  tribes,  and  their  further 
history,  see  Corduexk.  [E.  B.  J.) 

CA'KEIAK,  a station  on  the  Via  Clodia  in  Etru- 
ria, probably  a mere  village,  is  placed  by  the  Itine- 
raries 15  M.  P.  from  Rome;  and  appears,  therefore, 
to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  village  <f 
Galera.  It  was  here  that  the  aqueduct  from  the 
I-acus  Alsictinns  was  joined  by  a branch  from  the 
Lac  us  Snhat  inns.  ( I tin.  Ant.  p.  300;  Tab.  Prut. ; 
Frontin.  tit  Aquatduci.  § 71.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARE'S E,  or  CARINE  (K apr\tn\,  Kapirn:  Etk. 
Kapijrcuos),  a town  of  Mysia.  The  army  of  Xerxes, 
on  the  route  from  Sardis  to  the  Hellespont,  marched 
from  the  Caicus  through  the  Atameus  to  Carirw; 
and  from  Carine  through  the  plain  of  Thebe,  ja-s- 
ing  by  Adrainyttium  and  Antandrus  (viL  42).  la 
the  text  of  Stephanus  (s.  r.  Kap^vi})  the  name  t* 
written  Carene.  and  he  quotes  Herodotus,  and  also 
Cratems  (wepl  Yn^urydrore)  for  tlte  form  Kap^roJr ». 
In  the  text  of  Pliny  (v.  32 ) the  name  is  also  written 
Carene;  and  he  mentions  it  as  a place  tliat  bad  go:** 
to  decay.  Carene  is  also  mentioned  in  a fragment 
of  Ephorus  (Steph.  s.  r.  B ivva)  as  having  sent  aev 
settlers  to  Ephesus,  after  the  Ephesians  had  ‘•at- 
tained a defeat  from  the  people  of  Prime.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  true  name  of  the  place  » 
Carene.  There  appear  to  be  no  means  of  fixing 
the  site  any  nearer  than  Herodotus  has  done.  [G.L] 
CARE'NI.  a people  in  Britain,  mentioned  t«y 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Cauxoxacak. 
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an<l  west  of  the  Caroavii.  This  gives  them  the  NE. 
|«rts  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  [R.  G.  I..] 
CAKKNTOMAGUS,  a town  in  Gallia,  is  placed 
l‘T  the  Theodooian  Table  between  Divona  (Cohort), 
and  Segndunutn  (fihodez).  It  is  xv.  from  Scgo- 
uunum.  The  site  is  not  known.  [G.  L.J 

CARES.  [Cakia.] 

CAKESE'XE  (Kapija^ni),  a mountainous  tract 
in  the  Truad,  which  contained  many  villages,  and 
was  well  cultivated.  (Strab.  p.  602.)  It  bordered 
on  the  Dardanice  as  far  as  the  parts  about  Zelcia 
and  Pitveia.  It  was  named  from  the  Carcsus,  a 
river  mentioned  by  Homer  ( IL  xii.  20),  which  flows 
into  the  Aesepus.  The  Caresus  has  a considerable 
'alley  (avAaw),  but  less  than  that  of  the  Aesepus. 
Strabo  ?ays  that  the  Andrius,  which  flows  into  the 
Scatnandcr,  also  rises  in  lire  Can-scnc,  port  of  which 
b therefore  probably  a high  plateau,  on  which  the 
Aminos  and  Cares  us  rise.  The  Caresus  springs 
between  Palacscefisis  and  Acliaeum,  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  island  Tencdos.  There  was  a city  Cares  us, 
but  it  was  ruined  before  Strabo’s  time.  [G.  L.] 
CARE'SUS  (Kaprjcoi).  [Caresknk.} 

C A'Kl A {tj  Kapia:  Elit.  K dp,  K apot./em.  Kaapa; 
A4).  Kap<«4i.  Kapios),  a country  in  the  south-west 
angle  of  Asia  Mi  nor.  Strabo  (p.  632)  makes  the 
southern  boundary  of  Ionia  to  be  the  pnmiontory 
iWidiun,  in  the  territory  of  Miletus,  and  the  Carian 
mountains,  as  the  text  stands  (rut*  Kapucocv  opwv). 
(inekurd  (Trout l.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  2)  writes  Spu/r 
fid-  op£r ; ana  so  Strabo  is  made  to  say  that  the 
s-uthern  boundary  of  Ionia  is  the  Pu*eidium  and  the 
t arian  boundaries;  but  as  Curia  borders  on  Ionia,  if 
Strabo  wrote  so,  he  has  in  this  (cis&age  fixed  no 
I*>nndary,  except  Foseidion,  which  is  south  of  the 
Marander.  If  by  the  Carian  mountains  he  means 
the  range  of  Mesaogis,  which  forms  the  northern 
bnmdary  of  the  basin  of  the  Maeander,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  expressed  his  meaning  very  accurately ; 
for  if  the  MessogU  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander 
w the  southern  boundary  of  Ionia,  it  appears  incon- 
sistent to  speak  of  rt  promontory  south  of  the  Mae- 
aisier  also  as  a boundary.  But  Strabo’s  text  is  still 
capable  of  explanation.  Miletus,  which  was  south  of 
the  Marauder,  and  in  a tract  once  occupied  by  the 
Cirians,  was  an  Ionian  city,  and  the  whole  coast 
line  fr>cn  Phocaea  and  the  Hennus  to  Poscidion,  ac- 
ceding to  Strabo,  was  Ionia.  It  Is  therefore  con- 
sistent to  make  Ionia  extend  to  Poseidium  along  the 
onst.  and  yet  to  speak  of  the  Carian  mountains  as 
a boundary,  if  he  means  the  Me&sogis,  the  mountain 
range  that  terminates  on  the  coast  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Mycale.  The  Measugis,  which  lies  between 
tie  basin  of  the  Cayster  and  the  basin  of  the  Mae- 
ander, w.iuld  form  a natural  boundary  betw'een  Caria 
and  the  country  to  the  north  erf  the  Messogis. 
Sirabo,  in  another  passage  (p.  648),  says  that  the 
plain  of  tlie  Maeander  is  occupied  by  Lydians,  Ca- 
rina, limans,  Milesians,  the  people  of  Myus,  and 
also  the  Aevliana,  who  had  Magnesia  on  the  Mar- 
auder. Again  (p.  577),  after  describing  the  source 
the  Maeander,  be  says  that  it  flows  through 
Phrygia,  and  then  separates  Lydia  and  Caria  in  the 
jiLii/i  of  the  Maeander;  and  near  the  lower  part  of 
it*  course  it  flows  through  Caria  itself  (wed  Kapi'cu 
o<-tV,  according  to  the  emended  text),  that  part 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  lonians,  and  enters 
the  sea  between  Miletus  and  Priene.  Herodotus 
)1.k<s  in  Caria  not  only  Miletus  and  Myus,  but  also 
I riflie,  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander  (i.  142). 
It  teems,  then,  a fair  conclusion  that  the  Carian* 
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once  possessed  all  the  plain  of  the  Maeander  in  its 
middle  and  lower  course,  and  that  the  Messogis  was 
their  northern  limit.  Immediately  south  of  tlie 
Maeander,  says  Strabo  (p.  650),  all  is  Carian,  the 
Carians  there  not  being  mingled  with  the  Lydians, 
but  being  by  themselves,  except  as  to  tlie  sea- coast 
jarts  which  the  Myusii  and  Milesians  have  appro- 
priated. In  Strubo’s  time,  then,  or  according  to  the 
authorities  that  Strabo  followed,  the  stock  of  purer 
Carians  commenced  immediately  south  of  the  Mae- 
ander, and  there  were  only  traces  of  the  former  popu  • 
lit  ion  in  the  plain  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
On  the  north-cast  Caria  bordered  on  Phrygia.  Strabo 
(p.  663)  makes  Carura  on  the  upper  Maeander  the 
boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Caria.  The  range 
of  Cadmus  forms  a natural  boundary  to  Caria  on  the 
north-east,  occupying  tlie  country  between  the  upper 
ba-on  of  the  Maeander  and  of  tlie  Indus,  one  of  the 
large  rivers  which  enters  the  sea  on  the  south  coast 
of  Caria.  The  natural  limit  of  Caria  on  the  east 
would  be  the  high  kind  that  bounds  the  basin  of  the 
Indus  on  the  west,  and  not  the  range  of  Daedala, 
which  is  in  Lycia  (Strab.  p.  664),  and  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  I udus  or  Calbis 
of  Strabo.  But  the  most  eastern  place  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  according  to  Strabo,  is  Daedala,  east  of  the 
Indus,  and  north  of  Daedala  is  the  mountain  range 
that  has  the  same  name.  According  to  this  geo- 
grapher. the  small  river  Glaucus,  which  enters  tlie 
bay  of  Glaucus,  is  the  wist  cm  boundary  of  Caria  on 
the  south  coast,  and  thus  lie  includes  within  Caria, 
at  least  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  tlie  Indus  or 
Calbis,  and  the  towns  of  Daedala,  Araxa,  and  that 
of  Calynda,  though  the  site  of  Culvnda  is  not  certain. 
[Calymda.] 

The  whole  coast  of  Caria,  including  the  bays,  is 
estimated  at  4900  stadia.  (Strab.  p.  651.)  The 
part  of  the  south  coast  from  Daedala  westward  to 
Mount  Phoenix,  opposite  to  the  small  island  Elseussa, 
and  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Rhodes,  1500  sta- 
dia in  length,  was  called  the  l’eraea.  This  Peraca 
belonged  to  the  Rhodians,  and  is  accordingly  some- 
times called  i]  rtpaia  t£v  Po5iW  (Polyb.  xvii.  2), 
who  appear  to  have  had  part  of  this  const  at  least 
from  a very  early  period;  for  Scylax  (p.  38)  men- 
tions a tract  south  of  Cnidus  as  belonging  to  the 
Rhodians. 

The  Carians  maintained  that  they  were  an  au- 
tochthonous continental  people,  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Caria,  and  that  they  had  always  this  name. 
As  a proof  of  it,  they  pointed  to  the  temple  of  the 
Carian  Zeus  at  Mylasa,  which  was  open  to  the 
Lydiaas  and  Mysians  also,  for  Lvdus  and  Mvsus 
were  the  brothers  of  Car.  (Herod,  i.  171.)  The 
proof  might  show  that  there  was  sotne  fraternity 
among  these  three  nations,  but  certainly  it  would 
not  prove  that  the  Carians  were  autochthonous  in 
Caria.  But  the  Cretans  had  a different  story.  They 
said  that  the  Cares  inhabited  the  islands  of  the  Ae- 
gean, and  were  subject  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  being 
then  called  Leleges,  but  they  paid  no  tribute.  They 
were  a warlike  race,  and  manned  the  ships  of  Mitu*>. 
They  were  afterwards  driven  from  the  islands  by  the 
Dorians  and  lonians,  and  so  came  to  the  mainland. 
Strabo  (p.  661)  follows  this  tradition,  and  adds  that 
the  continental  people  whom  they  di> placed  were 
themselves  Leleges  and  Pclasgi.  But  this  tradition 
does  not  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  Carians.  In 
the  Hind  (x.  428),  Cares,  Leleges,  Caucones,  and 
Pclasgi  are  mentioned  among  tlie  Trojan  auxiliaries; 
and  we  may  assume  them  all  to  be  continental 
Ll3 
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people.  The  Leleges  [Lkleoes]  seem  to  have  once 
occupied  a considerable  part  of  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Strabo  p.  611)  observes,  that  “ in  all 
Caria  and  in  Miletus  tombs  of  the  Leleges,  and  forts 
and  vestiges  of  buildings,  are  shown.”  The  true 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Cares  and  Leleges  are 
different  peoples  or  nations,  whatever  relationship 
there  may  have  been  between  them.  In  proof  of 
the  former  occnpation  of  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  by  Carians,  Thucydides  (i.  3)  states  that 
when  the  Athenians,  in  the  Peloponnerian  war,  re- 
moved all  the  dead  bodies  from  the  sacred  island  of 
Delos,  above  half  appeared  to  be  Carians,  who  were 
recognised  by  their  arms,  which  were  buried  with 
them,  and  by  the  manner  of  their  interment,  which 
was  the  same  that  they  used  when  Thucydides  wrote. 
He  states  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of 
t he  Aegean  were  pirates,  and  they  were  Carians  and 
Phoenicians.  According  to  him,  Minos  expelled 
the  Carians  from  the  Cyclades  (i.  4),  which  is  not  the 
tradition  that  Herodotus  followed.  The  Carians  of 
Homer  occupied  Miletus,  and  the  hanks  of  the 
Maeander,  and  the  heights  of  Mycale;  and  con- 
sequently, according  to  Homer,  they  were  both 
north  and  south  of  this  river.  Strabo  even  makes 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  to  have  been 
Cares  and  I^leges. 

Within  the  limits  of  Caria  was  a people  named 
Caunii,  who  had  a town  Caunus,  on  the  south 
coast.  Herodotus  (i.  171)  believed  them  to  be 
autochthonous,  but  they  said  that  they  came  from 
Crete.  Herodotus  also  says  that  they  approximated 
in  language  to  the  Carian  nation,  or  the  Carians  to 
them;  he  could  not  tell  which.  But  in  customs 
they  differed  from  the  Carians  and  from  every  other 
people.  The  remark  about  the  language  is  not 
very  clear,  but  as  Herodotus  was  a native  of  Cam, 
he  may  be  supposed  to  be  right  as  to  the  fact  of 
some  resemblance  between  the  languages  of  these 
two  people. 

The  settlements  of  the  Italians  in  Asia  displaced 
the  Carians  from  Mycale,  near  which  Priene  was 
built,  from  Mvus  on  the  south  side  of  the  Maaander, 
and  from  the  territory  of  Miletus,  which,  according 
to  Horner,  was  a Carian  city  (//.  ii.  86C).  The 
Dorians  drove  them  from  Halicarnassus,  from  Cnidus 
and  the  Triopia,  and  probably  the  Dorians  found  the 
Carians  in  the  island  of  Cos,  which  they  also  seized. 
The  possessions  of  the  Rhodians  on  the  south  coast 
probably  belong  to  the  same  epoch.  But  it  was  only 
the  sea-coast  that  the  early  Greek  settlers  occupied, 
according  to  their  usual  practice,  and  not  all  the 
sea -coast,  for  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  (b.  c.  480),  the 
Carians  contributed  70  ships  to  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  the  Dorians  of  Caria  supplied  only  thirty. 
Homer  designates  the  Carians  by  the  epithet  Bap- 
garo&U'i  wy  (//  ii.  865).  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  a difficulty  to  us,  us  it  was  to  Strabo  and  others 
of  his  countrymen  (p.  661).  We  may  conclude  that 
there  was  some  intermixture  between  the  Greek 
settlers  and  the  Carians,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
two  peoples  live  near  one  another.  But  the  Carians 
maintained  their  lunguage,  though  many  Greek 
words  were  introduced  into  it,  as  Strabo  says  (p.662), 
on  the  authority  of  Phiiippus,  who  wrote  a history 
of  the  Carians.  The  Carians  lived  in  small  towns 
or  villages  (*o>uai),  united  in  a kind  of  federation. 
Their  place  of  meeting  was  a spot  in  the  interior, 
where  the  Macedonian*,  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
founded  the  colony  of  Stratonicea.  They  met  at  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus  to  sacrifice  and  to  deli- 
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berate  on  their  common  interests.  The  federation 
was  called  Chrysaoreum,  consisting  of  the  several 
comae ; and  those  who  had  the  most  comae  had  the 
superiority  in  the  vote,  an  expression  that  admits 
more  interpretations  than  one.  This  federation 
existed  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  for  the  people 
of  Stratonicca  were  members  of  the  federation,  by 
virtue  of  their  territorial  position,  ax  Strabo  observes 
(p.  660),  though  they  were  not  Carians.  The  Carians 
may  have  formed  this  confederation  after  they  were 
driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Indians  and  Dorians. 
This  temple  was  at  least  purely  Carian,  and  not  a 
common  temple  like  that  at  Mylasa,  mentioned 
above.  The  Carians,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
conquest  of  Caria,  had  also  a Zeus  St  ratios,  whose 
temple  was  at  Labranda.  (Herod,  v.  119.) 

The  Carians  were  included  in  the  Lydian  king- 
dom of  Croesus  (Herod,  i.  28),  as  well  as  the 
Dorians  who  had  settled  in  their  country.  On  the 
overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus,  they  passed  under 
Persian  dominion,  without  making  any  great  resist- 
ance (Herod.,  i.  174);  and  they  were  included  in 
the  first  nnme  of  Darius  with  the  Lycians  and  others. 
(Herod,  iii.  90.)  In  the  Ionian  revolt  (a  c.  499) 
the  Carians  made  a brave  resistance  to  the  Persians. 
They  fought  a great  battle  with  the  Persians  wrath 
of  the  Maeander,  on  the  river  Marsyas,  and  though 
the  Carians  were  defeated,  the  enemy  lo*t  a great 
number  of  men.  In  a second  Irattle  the  Carians 
fared  still  worse,  but  the  Milesians,  who  had  joined 
them,  were  the  chief  sufferers.  At  last,  the  Persian 
commander  Daurises  fell  into  an  ambuscade  by 
night,  which  the  Carians  laid  Air  ium  in  Pedasus, 
and  perished  with  bin  men.  The  commander  of  the 
Carians  in  this  ambuscade  was  Hera«  brides,  of  My- 
lasa, a Greek.  In  this  war  we  see  that  Carians 
ami  Greeks  fought  side  by  side  (Herod,  v.  1 19 — 131). 
Alter  the  capture  of  Miletus  (b.  c.  494).  tire  Per- 
sians received  the  submission  of  some  of  the  Carian 
cities,  aod  compelled  the  submission  of  the  rest. 
(Herod,  vi.  25.) 

The  Persians  established  kingly  government  in 
Caria,  and  under  their  protection  then*  was  a dynasty 
of  Carian  princes,  who  may,  however,  have  been  of 
Greek  stock.  Halicarnassus  was  the  residence  of 
these  kings.  [HALICAUNASSUS.1  Artemisia,  the 
daughter  of  Lygdamis,  and  of  a Cretan  mother,  ac- 
companied Xerxes  to  the  battle  of  Salamis  with  five 
shijs  (Herod,  vii.  99).  She  was  more  of  a nan 
than  a woman.  The  Athenians  during  their  naval 
supremacy,  made  the  people  of  the  Carian  coast  tri- 
butary, but  they  did  not  succeed  in  establhhiug 
their  tyranny  in  the  interior.  (Thncvd.  ii.  9.  iiL  19.) 
When  Alexander,  in  his  Persian  expedition,  entered 
Caria.  Ada,  queen  of  the  Carians,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  the  royal  authority,  surrendered  to  him 
Alinda,  n town  in  the  interim , ami  the  strongest  plane 
in  Caria.  Alexander  rewarded  her  by  re-establish- 
ing her  as  queen  of  all  Caria,  for  she  was  entitled  to 
it  as  the  sister  and  widow  of  her  brother  Idrieu.-. 
(Arrian,  A nab.  i.  23;  Diod.  Xv».  24.)  It  wen;* 
that  the  early  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt  somehow 
gut  a footing  somewhere  in  Caria.  (Pulyb.  iiL  2.) 
After  the  Romans  had  finally  defeated  Antkvhu*, 
king  of  Syria  (u.  C.  190),  who  seems  to  hare  added 
Caria  to  his  dominions,  the  Romans  gave  part  of 
Caria  to  Euraencs,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  fart  to 
the  Rhodians.  (Polyb.  xxii.  27  ; Lir.  xxxvii.  56  ; 
Appian,  Syr.  c.  44.)  According  to  the  terms  at  the 
Senatusconsultum,  as  reported  by  Livy,  the  Romans 
gave  to  Eumenes,  Caria  called  Hydrela,  and  tH- 
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territory  of  Hydro  la  which  lies  towards  Phrygia,  I 
with  the  forts  and  villages  on  the  Maeander,  with 
the  exception  of  such  places  as  were  free  before  the 
war  with  Antiochus.  They  gave  to  the  Rhodians 
the  part  of  Caria  which  was  nearest  to  them,  and 
the  parts  towanls  Pisidia,  except  those  towns  which 
were  free  before  the  war  with  king  Antiochus  in 
Asia.  But  the  Romans  took  from  the  Rhodians 
their  Carian  possessions  after  the  war  with  king 
IVrseus  (me.  168);  or,  as  Polybius  (xxx.  5)  ex- 
presses it,  they  made  those  Carians  free  whom  they 
had  put  under  the  Rhodians  after  the  defeat  of 
Amiothos.  (Lie.  xliv.  15.)  About  n.  C.  129  the 
Romans  added  Caria  to  their  province  of  Asia ; but 
the  Peraea  was  reserved  for  the  Rhodians,  if  Strabo's 
m statement  applies  to  his  own  time.  Caunus  at  least 
*.t.  given  to  the  Rhodians  by  Sulla.  (Cic.  ad  Q. 
Fr.  i.  1.  § 11.) 

The  Carians  are  represented  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
warlike  rare;  and  Herodotus  (i.  171),  whom  Strabo 
copies,  says  that  the  Greeks  adopted  the  fashion  of 
helmet  plumes  from  them,  handles  for  the  shields, 
and  devices  cm  the  shields  They  were  not  a nation 
of  traders,  like  the  G recks.  They  served  as  mer- 
cenary troops,  and,  of  course,  would  serve  anybody 
who  would  pay  them  well;  and  they  were  reproached 
with  this  practice  by  the  Greeks,  who,  however,  fol- 
lowed it  themselves.  Apries,  the  king  of  Kgypt,  had 
a bdy  of  Carians  and  Ionians  in  his  service  (Herod, 
ii.  163);  and  Psammenitus,  the  son  of  Amasis,  had 
aly>  Hellenic  and  Carian  troops  (Herod.  iiL  11). 

The  great  plain  of  Caria  is  the  valley  u(  the 
Marauder,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  called 
Mongis  The  range  of  Cadmus,  or  some  high 
range  that  is  connected  with  it,  appears  to  run 
through  Caria  southward,  then  west,  and  to  ter- 
minate in  the  peninsula  in  which  Halicarnassus  is 
situated.  This  high  land,  called  Lide,  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Centmicus,  and  is 
parallel  to  the  south  coast  of  Caria  and  near  it ; for 
there  are  only  a few  small  streams  that  flow  from 
ll»e  southern  slope  to  the  south  coast,  while  three 
considerable  streams  run  from  the  north  slope  and 
join  the  Maeauder  on  the  left  bank,  the  Kara  Su, 
perhaps  the  Muesinus  or  Mosynus,  the  Arpa  Su, 
the  Harftt.sus,  and  the  Tshma  Chi , the  Marsyas, 
which  rises  in  the  tract  called  Idrias  (Herod,  v. 
118).  The  valley  of  the  Calhis  or  Indus  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  high  lands  of  Cadmus  and  by  its  con- 
tinuation from  the  basin  of  the  Meander,  though  the 
lower  fort  of  this  valley  is  included  in  Caria  by  the 
aadent  geographers.  The  valleys  of  these  three 
streams,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  Maeander,  are  separated  by  tracts  of  high 
lend  which  are  offsets  from  the  central  range  of 
Caria.  One  of  these  transverse  ranges,  which  forms 
t!«  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas, 
h the  Latmus;  and  the  high  lainds  called  Grion 
occupy  the  peninsula  between  the  bay  of  Iasus  and 
the  hay  of  I .atm  us. 

This  general  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  has 
determined  the  irregular  form  of  the  western  coast 
of  Cans.  On  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Miletus 
was  the  bay  of  Latmus,  so  called  from  the  neigh- 
bouring range  of  Latmus,  but  the  lay  has  disap- 
peared, and  a Urge  tract  of  sea  has  been  filled  up 
by  the  alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  which  once  en- 
tered the  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
litmus.  (Chandler,  Travels  m Asia  Minor,  tfc. 
toL  i.  ch.  53,  French  ed.;  Makandkr.)  South  of 
the  bay  of  litmus  was  the  bay  of  Iasus,  also  called 
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1 Sinus  RargyHcticus,  the  northern  side  of  which  ter- 
minated in  the  promontory  Po.sidium,and  the  southern 
side  was  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hali. 
ramossus.  The  Ccramicus  (Kf paptiKbi  uo\xot, 
Herod,  i.  174),  or  Doris  of  Pliny,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Boodruon , is  a deep  inlet,  the  north  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  mountain  range  already  described  as 
running  through  Caria  from  east  to  west,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  peninsula  of  Halicarnassus.  The 
southern  side  of  the  hay  is  bounded  by  the  long 
Triopian  peninsula,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
which  Cnidos  was  situated;  and  in  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf  is  the  long  narrow  island  of  Cos,  which 
looks  like  a fragment  of  the  mountains  of  the  con- 
tinent The  peninsula  of  Cnidos  is  contracted  to 
a narrow'  neck  in  two  places,  and  thus  is  divided 
into  two  peninsulas.  The  more  eastern  of  these  two 
necks  seeins  to  be  the  termination  of  the  Triopian 
peninsula  [Bi'RAiwrs],  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  picturesque  gulf  of  Syme,  The 
south  side  is  formed  by  another  peninsula,  a con- 
tinuation of  a mountain  range  from  the  interior  of 
Caria.  which  terminates  on  the  coast,  opposite  to  the 
island  Klaeu&sa,  in  Mount  Phoenix,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  2)  enters  in  his  list  as  one  of  the  great  moun- 
tains of  the  western  side  of  Asia;  and  it  is  tiro 
highest  mountain  in  those  parts  (Strab.  p.  652). 
The  Peraea  of  the  Rhodians  commenced  at  Phoenix 
and  ran  eastward  along  the  coast  between  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior  and  the  sea  (Strab.  pp.  651, 
652).  The  bay  of  Syine  has  a nigged  and  uneven 
coast,  and  itself  contains  several  other  bays,  which 
Mela,  proceeding  from  east'to  west  in  his  description 
of  the  coast  of  Caria  (i.  16),  names  in  the  following 
order:  — Thymnias,  Schoenus,  and  Bubcsrius.  The 
Thymnias,  then,  is  the  lay  right  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Syme,  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  the 
promontory  Aphrodisinm;  the  Schoenus  is  the  next 
bay  further  north;  and  the  bay  of  Bubassu*  is  the 
bay  north  of  the  Schoenus,  and  the  termination  of 
the  gulf  of  Syine.  Close  to  this  hay  of  Bubassus  is 
the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  Cnidian 
peninsula  with  the  mainland.  (See  Hamilton's 
A sui  Minor,  <fe.  vol.  ii.  p.  77.)  Some  geographers 
place  the  hay  of  Huhassu*  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Triopian  peninsula,  where  also  the  land  is  contracted 
to  a narrow  neck ; but  if  the  Cnidian  isthmus 
of  Herodotus  is  rightly  determined,  this  is  not  the 
bay  of  Bukassus.  [Buijassi  h.]  If  this  is  the  right 
position  of  the  Bubassns,  tbc  Bubassie  of  Herodotus 
(i.  174)  is  the  long  peninsula  to  the  east  of  the 
Triopia,  or  the  rocky  tract  that  contains  the  moun- 
tain Phoenix.  Ami  this  peninsula  is  what  Diodorus 
(v.  60,  62)  calls  the  Chensonesns  opposite  to  the 
Rhodians ; Pliny  also  (xxxi.  2)  •- peaks  of  the 
Chersonesus  Rhodia.  This  peninsula,  or  Rhodian 
Chersonese,  terminates  in  the  Dog’s  Tomb  (Cynow- 
sema)  or  Ass'  jaw  (Onugnathos).  right  opjnwite  to 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  in  the  Paridion  pro- 
montory perhaps  of  Pliny  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Syme.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28,  and  Mela,  i.  16.) 

The  neck  of  this  Rhodian  Chereoner-e  is  the 
narrow  tract  between  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Syme 
and  a land-lockcd  bay  on  the  cast,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  town  of  Physcus.  Between  this  last- 
mentioned  bay  and  another  small  bay.  Panormus,  to 
the  east,  is  another  Chersonesus;  and  further  cast, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Cal  bis  and  the  gulf  of 
Glaucus.  Afacri,  is  another  Chcraonosus,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  promontory  Pedalium  or  Artemisiunn 
The  irregular  coast  of  Caria  is  most  picturesque, 
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and  in  come  parts  the  rocks  rise  abruptly  from  the 

bca. 

There  was  a rood  from  l’hrseus  in  the  Peraca  of 
the  Rhodians  to  Ephesus.  The  distances  were, 
from  Physcus  to  Lamina,  in  the  territory  of  Stra- 
tonicea,  850  stadia;  to  Alabanda,  250  ; to  the 
jnssage  of  the  Marander,  80  stadia:  in  all  1180 
stadia  from  Physeus  to  the  Marander  (Arteini- 
dorus,  qtiotod  by  Strabo,  p.  663).  At  the  Marauder 
Strabo  places  the  limits  (Spoi)  of  Caria,  an  expression 
which  may  seem  to  support  Groskurd'a  emendation 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Though  a large  part  of  Caria  is  mountainous,  it 
contains  some  extensive  valleys  and  a great  deal  of 
good  land  in  the  basin  of  the  Maeander  und  its 
tributary  streams.  The  Pcraea  is  a beautiful  country, 
and  contains  some  fertile  tracts.  There  is  still  a 
good  deal  of  timber  on  the  hills  in  many  parts  of 
Caria,  firs,  oaks,  and  many  fine  plane  trees.  The 
country  produces  good  grain  and  fruits,  the  fig  and 
the  olive.  The  vine  grows  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
trees.  Oil  is  made  in  Caria.  The  variation  in 
altitude  causes  a great  difference  in  climate,  for  the 
higher  tracts  are  cold,  wintry,  and  snow-covered, 
while  it  is  hot  in  the  lower  grounds.  In  the  upjjer 
valley  of  the  Mosynus  it  is  still  winter  in  the  month 
of  March.  Some  sheep  are  fed  in  Curia;  and  we 
may  conclude  that,  as  Miletus  whs  noted  for  its 
wool,  the  high  hinds  of  Caria  formerly  fed  a great 
number  of  sheep.  The  green  slopes  near  Alabanda, 
Arab  Ilistd , in  the  valley  of  the  Marsvns,  are  now 
covered  with  flocks.  The  limestone  of  the  country 
furnished  excellent  building  material;  and  there  are 
hot  springs  and  gaseous  flames.  (Fellows,  Dis- 
coveries in  Lgcin,  Asia  Minor,  « fc.)  The  palm 
tree  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  orange  about  the 
ancient  Halicarnassus.  The  wine  of  Cnidus  was 
highly  esteemed  in  ancient  times. 

The  island*  off  the  Carian  coast  are  too  remote 
to  be  considered  as  np|iendage.s  of  the  mainland, 
with  the  exception  perliajw  of  Cos,  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  island  of  Syme,  which  is  off  the 
bay  of  Thymnias.  There  are  many  small  rocky 
inlands  along  the  coast.  The  numerous  towns  are 
described  under  their  several  heads.  [C.  I..] 

CABIATAE  (Kupiarai.Strab.  xi.  p.  517).  a small 
town  of  Bartriana  which  was  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  It  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
the  place  where  Callisthcnes  was  secured  by  Alex- 
ander's guards.  (Arrian,  A nab.  iv.  14;  Curt.  viii. 
5.  §8;  Plot  Alex.  55.)  [V.J 

CAK1LOCUS  (Charlie*),  a town  of  the  Aedui, 
according  to  some  of  the  Latin  texts  of  Ptolemy; 
hut  the  name  is  said  not  to  np{>car  in  any  of  the 
Greek  texts,  which  is  ftU»|ricious.  Nor  is  it  men- 
tioned by  any  anrient  writer.  It  appears  under  the 
name  of  Caras  locus  in  the  documents  of  the  10th 
century.  Charlie*  is  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  between  Semur  and  Rtmnne.  [G  L.] 

CAR1NE.  [Carknk.] 

CARISA  or  CARISSA  (Coins:  Kdpirroa,  Ptol.  ii. 
4.  § 13:  Regia  Carissa  cognotnme  Aurelia,  Plin.  iii. 

I . s.  3 : Ru.  with  inscriptions  at  Carira,  near  liornos, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville ),  a city  of  the  Tur- 
detaui  in  llis  pan  in  Baelica,  in  the  conventus  of 
Gades,  having  the  ci vitas  Latina*  Several  of  its 
coins  are  extant.  (Caro,  Ant.  Hisp.  iii.  19;  Morales, 
Antig.  p.  8,  b.;  Flore/.,  Med.  tU  Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  285, 
roL  iii.  p.  30;  Mionnct,  rol.  i.  p.  8,  Suppl.  vol.  i. p.  16: 
Sestini,  pp.  20,  38;  Eckhe),  vol.  i.  p.  16).  [P.  S.] 
CARMAEI,  a tribe  of  the  Minaci  [Mi.naki], 
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mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  tei*bahly  the 
same  as  the  ’Rnapiakv  $airi\tiov  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
16),  which  Forster  identifies  with  the  modem  town 
Kam-aLMamU  in  the  Jledjaz  bet  wren  Tagif  and. 
Mekka , about  50  miles  SE.  of  the  latter  (Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  133,  134,  vol.  ii.  pp.  255—258).  [G.W.] 
CA'RMALAS  (Kap^aAai),  a Cappadreian  river. 
Strabo  (p.  537)  says  that  in  Cataonia  tlicre  is  a hill 
fori,  Dastarvum,  round  which  the  river  Cannabis 
runs.  Then  he  says,  in  Sargarausene  of  Cappa- 
docia, there  is  a small  town  Hcrpa,  and  a river  Ur* 
malax,  **  which  also  flows  into  Cilicia;"  that  L like 
the  Pyrarnus,  wliich  he  has  described  a little  brfiae. 
And  again,  king  Ariarathra  damn  cd  up  the  Car- 
malas,  but  it  burst  the  dike  and  damaged  some 
land  about  Mai! us  in  Cilicia,  which  is  near  the 
coast  (p.  539).  There  is  great  confusion  here.  fur 
Sargarausene  is  one  of  the  northern  divisions  of 
Cappadocia.  In  another  {tassage  (p.  663)  Scrabv 
fixes  a place  called  Hcrpliac,  which  seems  to  be 
the  same  name  as  Herpa,  in  Melitcne,  near  the 
Euphrates.  Finally,  Ptolemy  (v.  6,  7)  places  a 
town  Cannala  in  Mclitene  and  near  the  junction  of 
tlic  Melos  and  the  Euphrates.  Some  gwigrapber* 
have  assumed  from  this  that  the  Cannala*  and  the 
Melas  are  the  same  river;  ami  tluit  Strabo  is  mis- 
taken about  theCarmalas  flowing  into  Cilicia.  This 
cannot  be  admitted,  though  it  is  tme  that  there  i> 
confusion  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Strabo.  If 
the  Cannabis  is  a river  of  Catanuia,  it  must  be 
a branch  of  the  Pyrarnus,  and  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Pynunus  is  marked  Charma  Su  in  sods 
maps.  [G.  L.J 

CARMA'NA.  [Carmaxijl] 

CAUMA'NIA  (Kap/iavia,  Strab.  xv.  p 726; 
Arrian,  A nab.  vi.  28,  Itul.  32;  Pol.  xi.  32;  Stepfa. 

B. ;  Plin.  vi.  23;  Marcum,  PeripL  p.  20;  I*tol.  vi 
8 ; Amin,  Marc.  xxiii.  6),  an  extensive  province 
Asia  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
extending  from  Carpella  (either  C.  Bomhareek  or 

C.  /ask)  on  the  E.  to  the  river  Bagredas  (A ’abend) 
on  the  W.  Acconling  to  Marcian,  the  distance  be- 
tween these  points  was  4250  stadia.  It  appears  to 
have  comprehended  the  coast  line  of  the  tnoikTU 
/m ri.il an,  Birman,  and  Moghostdn.  (Barnes'  Map. 
1834.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Parthia  and 
Ariana,  on, the  E.  by  Drangiaua  ami  Gcdrasia,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  by  Pends.  It 
was  a district  but  little  known  to  the  ancients, 
though  mentioned  in  Alexander's  expedition  against 
India,  in  Neon:  bus's  voyage,  and  in  the  wars  U 
Antioch  us  ami  Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy  divides  Carmania  into  Carmania  Deserts 
And  Curmania.  In  the  funner,  wliich  was  the 
inland  country,  now  called  Kirman,  he  mentions 
no  towns  or  rivers,  but  gives  simply  a list  of  place* 
which  are  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  In  Car- 
mania,  or  Carmania  Vera,  as  it  lias  been  calkd  by 
the  old  geographers,  he  mentions  many  rivers  and 
place*,  which  have  been  identified  with  more  or  le« 
certainty.  The  principal  mountain  ranges  were  tbe 
ML  Senuramidis  (opor  St/upauibos,  Arrian.  PeripL: 
Martian,  p.  20),  ]icrhape  that  now  called  Gebel 
Shemil , a high  land  on  the  coast  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Persian  Gnlf ; and  on  the  confine*  of 
Gedrosia,  a mountain  named  Strongylus.  The  prin- 
cipal capes  were  Carpella  (either  C.  Bont/xinek  or 
C.  1 ask),  the  eastern  extremity  of  a mountain  which 
terminated  at  the  entrance  of  Paragon  Bay;  Har- 
moxon  (Kohisteg  f),  and  Tarsia,  near  the  Persian 
frontier  (C.  Scries  or  lias  cl-Jcrdf).  Th*  chief 
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river*  were  the  Anamis,  Andanis,  or  Addanis  ( / bra-  j 
him  fit *1),  which  flows  down  from  the  Persian  moun- 
tains, and  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf  near  liar-  i 
niozon;  the  Contis  or  C arias  (either  the  Shur  or  f 
I Hr  find),  and  the  Bagrada  (Xabenrf). 

l*tok*iny  divides  the  territory  of  Carmania  into 
jK’vcnd  subdivisions.  the  names  of  which  are  not  met 
with  in  other  authors;  thev  are  the  Rndiana  or  Ag-  , 
dinitis,  Cabedena,  Pararpaphitis.  and  Modomastite. 
Other  names  which  he  mentions,  as  the  Cainelo- 
Uwi,  an*  merely  descriptive  of  the  occupation  or 
mode  of  life  of  particular  tribes.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cannania  were  called  Camianii  (Kapudytoi,  Diod.  ii. 
2, Tacit,  vi.  36)  or  Cannani  (Kaf^twui,  Polyb.  v.  79; 
Mel.  iil  8 ; Plin.  vi.  26.  Ac.),  and  comprehended 
several  nations,  or  probably  tribes,  whose  names  are 
given  by  Ptolemy.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
warlike  independent  race,  exhibiting,  according  to 
Strabo  (xv.  p.  727)  and  Arrian  {Ind.  38),  a great 
r>*'«nbLuicf-  in  their  manners  and  customs  to  the 
Medians  and  Persians.  Little  more  is  known  of  the 
various  cities  which  are  placed  in  Carmania  by  an- 
cient writers  than  of  the  subdivisions  of  that  terri- 
tory, according  to  its  nations  or  races.  Ptolemy 
mentions  Harmuxa,  whose  name  implies  a Persian 
origin,  and  which  was  visited,  if  not  founded,  by 
Xeartbua  (Arrian,  Ind.  33),  and  Tarsiana,  on  the 
coast;  and  Aman  ( Ind . 37)  adds  Sidodnnc;  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Ora,  Coplianta,  Throasca 
or  Omasca.  Sabis,  Alexandreia,  and  Cannana.  The 
bitter  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Metropolis  (^ijrgdiroAij), 
and  is  without  doubt  the  town  now  called  Kirman, 
which  give*  its  name  to  the  whole  province  of  Kir- 
man.  It  wa<  in  the  time  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  a 
place  of  wealth  and  luxury. 

Along  the  coast  of  Carmania  were  several  Islands, 
Organa.  Cataea,  Aphrodisias,  and  Ooracta  or  Oorac- 
tha,  Carmana  or  Carmirma,  about  which,  however, 
little  more  is  known  than  their  names. 

The  ancient  accounts  of  the  province  of  Carmania 
speak  of  it  as  a land  fruitful  in  com  and  wine  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  726;  Arrian,  Anah.  vi.  28,  Ind.  i.  32;  Amin. 
Mate,  xxiii.  6;  Curt.  ix.  10),  but  it  apjicars  that 
the  olive  could  not  be  cultivated  there  (Strab., 
Arrian,  U.  cc.);  hut  from  its  mountainous  and  rugged 
character  its  wealth  in  minerals  was  probably  the 
gmue-t.  Silver,  copper,  and  ciumihnr  arc  mentioned 
among  its  productions,  and  even  gold  was  found  in 
►*ne  of  its  water-course*.  (Strab.  /.  c.;  Plin.  vi. 
23.  *.  26.)  The  land  also  possessed  abundance  of 
wiki  asses,  but  few  horse*.  (Strab.  l.c.\  Vincent, 

\ of  Xearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  370,  &c.)  [ V.  J 

CARMEL,  a city  of  Judah,  mentioned  between 
Kaon  and  Ziph,  in  Joshua  (xv.  55).  the  same  that 
«xim  with  Maon  in  the  history  of  Ifcivid.  (1  Sam. 
ixv.  2.)  The  three  sites  retain  their  ancient  names, 
and  a rv  found  two  or  three  hours  south  of  Hebron, 

A unne/  lying  between  the  other  two  1J  hour  dis- 
tant fnat'Ztf  and  only  half  an  hour  from  Main. 
The  ruins  of  Knrmel  are  very  extensive.  (Robinson, 
fiib.  lies.  vol.  ii.  pp.  196—200.)  [G.  \\\] 

CARMELCS  MONS  (XrppfiA,  Kdpju»?Aoi,LXX.; 
KafwAoi.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  758  ; KappiXtor  lipoi, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii».  15.  § 4),  a mountain  in  Palestine, 
insignificant  in  height  arid  extent,  but  celebrated  in 
li'tory,  sac  mi  and  profane.  It  forms  the  southern 
rxtmnity  of  the  Gulf  of  Khaifa,  and  separates  the 
great  western  plain  of  Philistia  from  the  Plain  of 
Kdnrka  anil  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  It  falls  ab- 
ruptly to  the  sen,  anil  its  bluff  head  forms  a bold 
promontory.  From  this  point  it  rises  rapidly  to  the 
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elevation  of  about  1,500  feet,  and  runs  in  a south- 
easterly direction  for  about  18  miles,  where  it  is 
connected  by  a range  of  lower  hills  with  the  great 
range  that  passes  down  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
known  in  its  various  parts  under  various  appella- 
tions. as  the  Mountain  of  Samaria,  Mount  Ephraim, 
the  Hill  country  of  Judaea,  and  the  Mountains  of 
Hebron.  It  is  a limestone  formation,  and  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  it*  fertility,  as  its  name  im- 
plies. 

In  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  12  tribe*,  it 
formed  the  southern  boundary  of  Asher  {Josh.  xix. 
68),  and  is  chiefly  celebrated"  in  Holy  Scriptures  for 
the  sacrifice  of  Elijah  (2  Kings,  xxiii.),  and  there 
can  he  little  doubt  that  it  owes  its  fame  fur  sanctity 
among  tba  Pagans  to  the  tradition  of  that  miracle.’ 

It  is  mentioned  by  Iamblichos,  in  hi*  life  of  Py- 
thagoras, as  a mountain  of  pre-eminent  sanctity, 
where  this  philosopher  passed  some  time  in  solitude, 
in  a temple.  He  was  seen  there  by  the  crew  of  nil 
Egyptian  vessel,  descending  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mount,  walking  leisurely,  without  turning  back,  un- 
impeded by  the  precipitous  and  difficult  rocks.  He 
went  on  board  their  vessel  and  sailed  with  them  for 
Egypt  (cap.  3). 

It  was  on  this  mountain  that  Vespasian  consulted 
the  oracle  (Orarulum  Carmel!  Dei,  Suet.  Vesp.  5). 
Tacitus  also  inform*  us  that  there  was  a god  syno- 
nymous with  the  mountain.  He  adds  “ Nee  simu- 
lacrum Deo  aut  tern  pi  urn,  sic  tradidere  majorcs: 
a ram  tantum  et  reverentiam  ” {Ihst.  ii.  78).  The 
altar  was  doubtless  the  traditional  site  of  that 
erected  by  Elijah,  the  memory  of  which  has  been 
preserved  by  the  natives  to  this  day,  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  range.  The  celebrated  con  - 
vent  at  the  north-western  extremity  is  said  to  mark 
the  spot  where  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  their  abode. 
(Roland,  Palest,  p.  327—330;  Ritter,  Erdkmde 
von  Asien,  vol.  viii.  p.  705,  &c.) 

Pliny  speak*  of  “ Promontorium  Carmelum  et  in 
monte  oppidum  oodem  nomine,  quondam  Aehatniu 
dictum  * (v.  19.  s.  17).  Possibly  lie  means  the  town 
of  PoRPlIYRJCM,  now  K ha  if  a,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mutin' ain.  [G.  W.j 

CARMO  (K dp/Mtr,  Strab.  iii.  p.  141:  Klh.  Car- 
inonensi-t;  Carmona),  a strongly  fortified  city  of 
II is pania  Baetica,  EXE.  of  Hispalis,  at  the  distance 
of  22  M.P.  on  the  road  to  Ktnerita  (/ tin . Ant.  p.  414), 
on  a hill  by  the  side  of  a S.  tributary  of  the  Baeti>, 
now  called  the  Carbones.  It  is  first  mentioned  a* 
one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  rebellion  in  Raeturia, 
n.  c.  197  (Liv.  xxxiii.  2! : r al iritis  ttrbes , Carm*me.m 
et  JJardonem ),  ami  again  in  the  Julian  Civil  War, 
when  Caesar  calls  it  by  far  the  strongest  city  in  the 
w hole  province  of  Further  Spain  {B.  C.  ii.  19;  comp, 
flirt.  B.  Alex.  57,  64,  wheie  it  is  called  Carmona). 
It  is  probably  the  place  mentioned  by  Appian  ( Hitp. 
25,  58,  where  the  name  has  been  corrupted  into 
K apevnj  or  K apfwtnj,  and  Kappanj);  and  also  the 
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Cannelis  of  Livy.  ( Frcinsheim,  Epit  Li1».  xlriii. 24.) 
Several  of  its  coins  are  ex  I ant ; all,  with  one  ex- 
ception, being  of  the  type  here  represented,  namely, 
on  the  obverse  the  heads  of  various  deities;  on  the 
reverse,  the  name  of  the  city  between  two  ears  of 
corn  placed  horizontally.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  vol.  ix. 
pp.  113 — 115;  Mod.  de  Ftp.  voL  i.  p.  288. 
vol.  iii.  p.  31;  Caro,  Ant.  HUpaL  iii.  41;  Mionnct. 
vol.  i.  p.  9,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  17;  Sestini,  p.  40;  Eck- 
hd,  v»l.  i.  p.  17).  [P.  S.J 

CARMYLESSUS  (KappvKijotrit),  a town  of 
Lycia,  placed  by  Strabo  (p.  665)  between  Telmissus 
and  the  mouth  of  tho  Xanthus.  After  Telmissus 
he  says,  “ then  Anticragus,  an  abrupt  mountain  on 
which  is  the  small  place  Carmylessns,  lying  in  a 
ravine.”  The  site  is  unknown.  (Fellows,  Lgcia, 
p.  247;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  182.)  [G.  L.*J 

CARNA  (K dpi  a),  the  capital  of  the  Minaei,  a 
tribe  of  Arabia  Felix  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  768),  mentioned 
also  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  16)  as  an  inland  town;  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Pliny’s  “ Caroon  " (vi.  28.  s. 
T2).  [G.  W.] 

OAKNASIUSC.  [Okcpiaua.] 

CAKNK.  [Axtauados] 

CARNI  (Kdppoi),  an  Alpine  tribe,  who  inhabited 
the  ranges  of  those  mountains  which  separated  Vc- 
nrtia  from  Noricum,  extending  from  Rhaetia  on  the 
W.  to  the  confines  of  Istria  on  the  E.  Their  limits, 
however,  arc  not  very  clearly  defined.  Strata  ap- 
jwars  to  confine  them  to  the  mountain  country,  and 
regards  the  plain  about  Aquilcia  as  belonging  to  Ve- 
iietia  (iv.  p.  206,  v.  p.  216).  Ptolemy,  on  the  con 
trary,  divides  the  province  into  two  portions,  distin- 
guishing the  territory  of  the  Cami  from  Venetin, 
and  assigning  to  the  firmer  the  two  cities  of  Aqui- 
Jeia  and  Concordia  near  the  coast,  as  well  as  Forum 
•lulii  in  the  interior.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 29.)  Pliny  also 
■calls  the  district  about  Aquilcia  “ Camorum  regio,” 
hut  no  mention  is  found  of  the  Cami  in  the  account 
given  by  Livy  of  the  foundation  of  tliivt  city,  which 
lie  certainly  appears  to  have  regarded  as  situated  in 
Veuctia.  (Liv.  xxxix.  22, 45, 55.)  The  proper  abode 
of  the  Cami  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  the 
mountain  ranges  that  sweep  in  a kind  of  semicircle 
round  the  plain  of  the  Friotd;  and  which  were  thence 
distinguished  as  the  Alpcs  Camicae,  though  in  later 
times  tatter  known  as  the  Alpes  Juliac.  [Alpks.] 
Here  they  were  bounded  by  the  Khactians  on  the  W., 
by  the  Xorieans  on  the  N..  and  by  the  Taurisci  and 
lapodea  on  the  E.  Tcrgestc,  on  the  very  confines  of 
Istria,  was,  before  it  became  a Roman  town,  a village 
of  the  Cami.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314.)  We  have  no  ex- 
press statement  iu  any  ancient  author,  concerning 
their  origin,  but  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for 
believing  them  to  be  a Celtic  race  ; and  the  Fasti 
Triiimphales  record  the  triumph  of  M.  Acmilius 
Scaurus  in  n.  c.  115,  “ do  Galleis  Karneis.”  (Gru- 
ter.  I user.  p.  298.  3.)  Thu»  is  the  only  notice  we 
have  of  the  period  of  their  conquest  by  the  Romans, 
nunc  of  the  extant  historians  having  deemed  the 
event  worthy  of  mention  ; nor  have  we  any  account 
of  the  period  at  which  they  were  reduced  to  a state 
of  more  complete  subjection;  but  the  names  of  Ju- 
liurn  Camicum,  and  Forum  Julii,  given  to  the  two 
Roman  towns  which  were  established  within  their 
territory,  sufficiently  point  out  that  this  took  place 
either  under  Caoar  himself,  or  (more  probably) 
under  Octavian.  The  construction  of  a Roman  road 
through  the  heart  of  this  territory,  which  It'd  from 
Aquilcia  up  the  valley  ot  the  Tilavemptus  (Taglia- 
tnento)  to  Julium  Condemn  {Zuglio),  and  thence 
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across  the  southern  chain  of  the  Alps  to  Aguntum 
(Inaichen)t  in  the  valley  of  the  Ihrare,  must  have 
completely  opened  out  their  mountain  fx-tnrsso 
Hut  the  Cami  continued  to  exist  as  a distinct  trita, 
down  to  a late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
gave  to  the  mountain  region  which  they  occupied  the 
name  of  Camia  or  Camiola.  The  latter  form,  which 
first  appears  in  Paulus  Diaconus  (/ list  vi.  52  ),  has 
been  retained  down  to  the  present  day,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  duchy  of  Camiola  (called 
in  German  AVotn),  was  not  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  Carni,  as  these  are  defined  by  Strata 
and  Pliny.  The  name  of  the  adjoining  pre- 
vinee  of  Carinthia  (in  German  K amt  hen)  is  evi 
dently  also  derived  from  that  of  the  Carni.  The 
name  of  that  people  may  very  probably  be  derived 
from  the  Celtic  root  Cam,  a point  or  peak  (con- 
nected with  the  German  Horn'),  and  hare  reference 
to  their  abode  among  the  lofty  and  nigged  summit* 
of  the  Alps.  (Zeu.-s,  Die  Deutsche*,  p.  24.8.) 

The  topography  of  the  land  of  the  Cami  is  give* 
under  the  general  head  Vknktia:  it  being  impo- 
sible  to  defino  with  certainty  the  limits  of  the  Cami 
and  Vcncti,  the  distinction  established  by  Ptolemy 
having  certainly  not  been  generally  observed.  The  only 
two  towns  of  any  consideration  which  we  can  asriirn 
with  certainty  to  the  Cami,  are  Julium  Carakum 
( Zuglio ),  and  Forum  Julii  ( Ciculale),  the  latter  of 
which  liecame,  towards  the  close  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, a place  of  great  importance,  and  gave  to  the 
whole  surrounding  province  the  name,  by  which  it 
is  still  known,  of  the  Friuli,  or  Frioul.  Pliny  men- 
tions two  other  towns,  named  Ocra  ami  Segcste,  a* 
belonging  to  the  Cami,  but  which  no  Linger  existed 
in  his  time.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  23.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

CA'RNIA  (K apvia),  a city  of  Ionia,  mention'd 
by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
history.  It  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Stejdi.  s.  r. 
Kapvla.)  [G.  L.J 

CARXOXACAE,  a people  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptoleinv  as  lying  between  the  Creonea  and  the 
CorenL  This  gives  them  the  NW.  parts  of  the 
county  of  Sutherland.  [R.  G.  L.1 

CARNUXTUM  (Kapvoos),  an  ancient  and  inv- 
portont  Celtic  town  in  the  north  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
tout  hem  bank  of  the  Danube.  Extensive  ruins  of 
the  place  are  still  visible  near  Haimburg,  between 
DeutscK-A Itenburg  and  Pctroncll.  Even  before  Vin- 
dotana  rose  to  eminence,  Camuntum  was  a place 
arms  of  great  importance  to  the  Romans ; fie  lire 
fleet  of  the  Danube,  which  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Yindotana,  was  originally  stationed  there, 
together  with  the  Itgio  xiv  gemina  In  some  in- 
scriptions we  find  it  stated  that  the  town  was  raised  t » 
the  rank  of  a colony,  and  in  others,  that  it  was  m»ie 
a municipiuin.  (Orelli,  Inscript.  Xos.  22S8.  2439, 
2675,  4964;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  109;  Plin  iv.25.)  The 
town  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  prosperity 
during  the  war  of  the  Mareomanni,  when  the  eni[<ivr 
M.  Aurelius  made  it  the  centre  of  all  his  operations 
against  the  Mareomanni  and  Quadi,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  resided  there  for  three  years,  and  there  arete 
a portion  of  bis  Meditations.  (Kutrop.  riil  13.) 
Camuntum  also  contained  a large  manufactory  of 
arms,  anil  it  wag  there  that  Snems  was  prociaunvd 
emperor  by  the  army,  (Spartian.  Sever.  5.)  In  the 
fourth  century  Camuntum  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  German  invaders,  in  consequence  of  which  tta 
Dunuhian  fleet  and  the  fourteenth  legion  were  trans- 
ferred to  Yindotana.  (Amin.  Marc.  xxx.  5.)  It  was, 
hdwwcr,  rebuilt  ; and  in  the  reign  of  Valculm  an, 
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who  mud*  there  his  preparation*;  against  the  Qtiadi, 
it  seems  to  have  quite  recovered  from  the  catastrophe, 
for  it  again  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  four- 
teenth legion.  The  town  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
finally  destroyed  until  the  ware  against  the  Magyars, 
in  the  middle  ages.  Whether  the  fort  Carnus  men- 
tioned by  Livy  (zliii.  1)  is  the  same  as  Camuntum, 
or  a place  in  Illyricmn,  cannot  be  determined.  [L.S.] 

CARNUS  (K ala  mo),  a small  island  off  the  coast 
cf  Acanunia,  inhabited  in  the  most  ancient  times 
by  the  Telebooe  and  Taphii.  (Scylax,  p.  13;  Steph. 
B $.  r.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  iv.  p.  16.) 
CARNUS.  [Cahnuktum.] 

CARNUTES  or  CAKNU'TI  (KoproDroi). 
Tibullus  (L  7, 12)  has  the  form  Carnuti.  Plutarch 
(Cm.  c.  25)  calls  them  Carnutini.  A Celtic  people 
who  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  34),  among  the 
tribes  that  invaded  Italy  under  Bcllovesus,  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  In  Caesar  s time,  the 
Camutes  occupied  a considerable  territory,  extend- 
ing fnwn  the  Seine  to  the  Loire , and  south  of  the 
Loire.  Their  principal  town,  Gcnabum  (Or lean*), 
was  c«  the  north  side  of  the  Loire  ( B . G.  vii.  11); 
and  th»y  had  another  town,  Antricum  ( Chartres , 
Ptol  ii.  8),  which  derirw  its  modern  name  from 
that  of  Carnutes,  which  was  the  name  of  Autricum 
under  the  later  Roman  empire.  Strabo  (p.  19.1) 
describes  the  position  of  Orleatts  pretty  correctly 
by  saving  that  it  is  about  the  middle  of  the  course 
of  the  I /tore.  Caesar  says,  that  the  territory  of 

the  Carnntes  was  reckoned  the  central  part  of  all 
Gallia  ( B . G.  ri.  13),  and  that  the  Gallic  Druids 
met  in  this  country  once  a year  in  a consecrated 
place.  The  territory  comprehended  the  dioceses  of 
Chartres,  Orleans,  and  lilois.  Two  places  culled 
Fins  (Fines),  on  the  borders  of  the  diocese  of 
Chartres  and  Orleans,  and  a place  called  Termmier, 
•how  that  the  division  of  the  territory  of  the 
Carnates  belongs  to  the  Roman  period.  The  Char- 
train  of  the  ante-revolutionary  divisions  of  France, 
in  which  Chartres  was  included,  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  Celtic  name. 

The  Biturigex  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Car- 
notes  on  the  south,  and  the  Scnones  on  the  east. 
The  Carnntes  hail  kings  before  Caesars  invasion, 
but  it  teems  that  they  had  got  rid  of  them.  Tas- 
gvtius,  a member  of  the  royal  family,  did  Caesar 
service  in  the  early  part  of  Ilia  Gallic  war,  and  lie 
•et  op  Tafithtt  on  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  The 
new  king  wm  murdered  by  his  subjects  in  the  third 
year  cf  his  reign.  ( B . G.  v.  25.)  The  Camctes 
afterwards  gave  Caesar  hostages  (B.  G.  vi.  4),  and 
the  Kerni  interceded  for  them  with  the  Roman  pro- 
MaraL  At  this  time  they  are  described  by  Caesar 
a*  being  dependent  on  the  Remi  (in  clicntcla),  the 
meaning  of  which  we  are  not  told,  but  it  may  be 
I'Cjfctured  from  comparing  this  with  other  pas- 
sages in  his  history  of  the  Gallic  war,  that  Caesar 
h«d  assigned  them  (attribuit)  to  his  friends  tho 
Kenti,  who  would  get  something  out  of  them.  Yet 
the  Remi  were  not  the  neighbours  of  the  Camutes, 
for  the  Senoncs  and  some  other  tribes  lay  between 
them.  Perhaps  this  clientele  did  not  exist  till  after 
the  death  of  Tasgetius.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the 
war  (H.G.  52),  the  Camutes  began  the  general 
rising  against  Caesar  (vii.  8),  by  murdering  the 
Riwiun  negotiators  at  Gcnabum,  and  a Roman  eqnes 
who  was  in  Caesar’s  commissariat  department.  The 
proconsul  paid  them  back  very  won  by  burning 
Onahrnn,  and  giving  the  plunder  to  his  soldiers 
(vii.  11).  The  Carnutes  scut  12,000  men  with 
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the  other  Galli  to  relieve  Vercingetonx,  when  Caesar 
was  besieging  him  in  Aleaia  (vii.  75),  and  they  were 
routed  with  the  rest  of  the  Gallic  army.  They 
were  in  anna  again  in  the  following  winter  ( B . G. 
viii.  5),  and  had  to  endure  the  horrors  of  war  in  a 
campaign  with  the  Romans  during  a very  severe 
season.  Again  they  submitted  and  gave  hostages, 
and  their  example  induced  the  Celtae  west  of  them 
finally  to  yield  to  the  Roman  governor  (viii.  31). 
The  last  event  in  the  history  of  the  Camutes  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Gallic  War,  is  Caesar’s  flogging  to  death  Gutruatus 
a Carnut.  who  had  excited  his  countrymen  to  rise 
against  the  Romans  in  n.  c.  52. 

Pliny  (iv.  18)  places  the  Carnuti,  as  he  calls 
them,  in  the  dirisioa  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  and  he 
entitles  them  “ foederati,"  a term  which  we  know 
the  meaning  of  in  the  time  of  Cicero;  but  as  we 
have  no  records  of  the  history  of  Gallia  of  this 
period,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  precise  im- 
port of  the  term  in  Pliny. 

The  territory  of  the  Camutes  contained  a few  other 
small  places:  Durocasis  ( TVeux) ; Diodurum;  the 
places  called  Fines;  and  Belca.  [G.  L.] 

CAROCOTINUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  the  com- 
mencement of  a rood  in  the  Antotiine  Itin  , which 
passes  through  Paris  to  Augustobona  (Troyes). 
The  first  station  from  Carocotinum  is  Juliobntia 
(LUIebeme),  at  the  distance  of  10  Gallic  leagues,  nr 
15  M.  P.  The  place  thus  indicated  seems  to  l*n 
Harjkttr,  on  the  north  side  of  the  outlet  of  the  Seine. 
Carocotinum  was  therefore  in  the  country  of  the 
Cahti.  [G.  L.] 

CARON  PORTUS  (Kopor*  Aiph*),  » port  town 
in  Moesia,  on  the  emst  of  the  Kuxine,  in  a district 
called  Curia  or  Cariar,  nnd  to  the  SK.  of  the  modern 
town  of  Gulgrad.  (Mela.  ii.  2 ; Arrian.  Peripl.  p.  24 ; 
Anonym.  Peripl.  p.  13.)  As  to  the  probability  of 
Carinas  haring  established  colonies  in  those  parts, 
see  Raoul-Roclictte,  Hist,  ties  Colon,  vol.  iii.  p. 
318.  fL.&] 

CARO'POLIS  (KaprfwoAu:  Kth.  KapowoAl-nj^ 
or  the  city  of  the  (’arums,  a place  in  Caria,  men- 
tioned by  Alexander  in  the  first  book  of  his  Carira. 
(Steph.  s.v.  KapdwoAiy.)  [Q,  L.] 

CARPA'SIA  (Kapwaata,  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Diod  , 
Steph.  B. ; Kopiroof  la,  Stadia.Mii. ; Kapmunor, 
HierocL;  I’lin.  r.  31.  a.  35;  K dpwaaot,  Const.  Porpb. : 
Kth.  Kapnaotunrii,  Kaprantvs,  Steph.  B.:  Carpas), 
a town  at  d port  of  Cyprus,  to  the  NK.  of  the  island, 
facing  the  promontory  of  Sarpedoo  on  the  Cilician 
coast.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ; Ptol.  v.  1 4.  § 4 ; Scylax.) 
According  to  legend,  it  was  founded  by  Pygmalion. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  It  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetea,  together  with  a neighbouring  place  railed 
Urania.  (Diod.  xx.  48.)  Pococke  (True.  vol.  ii. 
p.  219)  *praks  of  remains  at  Carpas,  especially  of  a 
wall  nearly  half  a mile  in  circumference,  with  a pier 
running  into  the  sea.  (Engel,  Ky/tros,  vol.  i.  pp. 
83,  174;  Mem.  He  f A cad.  des  Inscrip,  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  543;  Mariti,  Viagyi,  vol.  i.  p.  163.)  [K.B.  J.J 
CARPATKS  MONS  (4  Kapvdrijr  Spot:  Carpa- 
thian Mountains ).  The  name  first  occurs  in  Ptolemy, 
w ho  applies  it  to  a range  of  mountains  beginning  in 
46°  long  and  48°  30'  hit.,  about  1°  W.  of  the  source 
of  the  river  Tibiscua  (Thriss),  and  extending  to  the 
K.  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Tyres  ( Ifniestrr ), 
forming  a portion  of  the  boundary  between  Dacia  on 
the  S.  and  Sarmatia  on  the  N.  (Ptol.  iii.  5.  §§  6, 
15,  18,  20,  7.  § 1,  8.  § 1).  This  description  corre- 
sponds tolerably  well  to  the  IF.  Carpathian  Moun- 
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tains,  but  Ptolemy  insulates  the  range,  taking  no 
notice  of  its  prolongation  to  the  SE.  through  Daria 
(the  E.  Carjxithian  Mountains'),  and  expressly  se- 
jNtrating  it,  on  the  W.,  from  the  Samiatici  M.  The 
earlier  writers  accurately  dcsrril*  the  range  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Hercynia  Silva,  and  as  running 
through  Dacia,  but  they  do  not  call  it  by  any  spe- 
cific name  (Cacs.  B.  G.  vi.  25;  Strab.  viL  p.  295; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  25).  In  the  Peutingerian  Table  it  is 
called  Alpea  Bastaniicae.  It  contains  the  sources  of 
the  great  rivers  flowing  through  Dacia,  southward, 
into  the  Danube.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  pp.  126, 
355,  602.)  [P.  S.] 

CARPA'THIUM  MARE.  [Carpathus.] 

CA'RPATHUS  (Kd#>irafloi;  Carpathum,  l’lin.; 
in  Horn.  II.  ii.  676,  KpavaQoi : Eth.  Kapvdthos : 
Skarpanto),  an  island  in  the  sea  between  Crete  and 
Rhodes,  which  was  named  after  it  the  Carpathian 
era.  (Kapwdthov  it  i kayos,  Strab.  x.  p.  488  ; Car- 
pathian! mare,  Hor.  Cartn.  i.  35.  8.)  Caqiathus 
is  described  by  the  ancient  authorities  as  100 
stadia  in  length  (Scylax,  p.  56),  and  200  stadia  in 
circuit  (Strab.  p.  489) ; but  according  to  Bondel- 
monte,  the  old  Italian  traveller,  it  is  70  Italian 
miles  in  circumference.  The  island  consists  for  the 
must  part  of  lofty  and  bare  mountains,  full  of  ravines 
and  hollows ; and  the  coast  is  generally  steep  and 
inaccessible.  The  principal  mountain,  which  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  called  J^astos,  ap- 
pear* to  be  4000  feet  in  height. 

Carpathus  is  said  to  have  been  subject  to  Minos 
and  to  have  been  afterwards  colonized  by  Argive 
Dorians.  (Diod.  v.  54.)  It  always  remained  a 
Doric  country.  At  the  time  of  the  Trajan  war  it  is 
mentioned  along  with  Nisyrus,  Casus  and  Cos 
(Horn.  IL  ii.  676);  but  at  a later  period  it  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Rhodians.  It  would  seem 
never  to  have  possessed  complete  indejiendence,  as 
no  autonomous  coins  of  Carpathus  have  been  dis- 
covered ; while  Rhodian  coins  are  commonly  found 
in  the  island. 

Carpathus  appears  to  have  been  well  peopled  in 
antiquity.  According  to  Scylax  it  contained  three 
towns  ; according  to  Strabo,  four.  The  only  name 
which  Strabo  gives  is  Nisyrus  (N(trvpot).  Ptolemy 
(v.  2.  § 33)  mentions  another  town,  called  Posei- 
dium  (nocreiSiov).  The  name  of  a third,  Arceainc 
(‘A ptcfffin]),  is  only  preserved  in  an  inscription  con- 
taining the  tribute  of  the  Athenian  allies.  The 
site  of  Arccsine  has  been  determined  by  Ross.  U is 
now  called  Arkdssa,  and  is  situated  upon  a pro- 
montory in  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  Poeeidium  was  situ- 
ated upon  a corresponding  cape  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  and  is  now  called  Pigadin  or 
J'osin. 

There  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  upon  a rock, 
Eokastron,  off  the  western  coast,  and  of  another 
town  upon  the  island  Sari  a,  which  is  ten  miles  in 
circuit,  and  is  separated  by  a narrow  strait  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Carpathus.  The  ruins  in 
sSaria,  which  are  called  Paldtia,  may  possibly  be 
those  of  Nisyrus.  (Comp,  the  names  lapia,  Ni- 
cvpta.) 

Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  mentions  two  promontories,  one 
called  Thonnteium  (0odj'T««oi')I  probably  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  island,  the  modern  Akroteri, 
and  the  other  Ephialtium  (’E^iaA-nov),  which  Roes 
conjectures  to  be  a promontory  S.  of  Poscidium,  of 
which  the  modern  name  Aphiartis  is  perhaps  a cor- 
ruption. The  accompanying  map  of  Carpathus  is 


taken  from  Ross,  who  is  the  only  modern  traveller 
that  has  given  an  account  of  the  i>land.  (Comp. 
Herod,  iii.  45;  Di>nvs.  Per.  500;  Plin.  iv.  12.  » 23, 
v.  31.  s.  36;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  7 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.  ; liu», 
Jieisen  auf  den  Griech.  Jnsdn,  vol.  iii.  p.  50.) 
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CARPET  A.  [Cahtkia.] 

CA'RPKLLA.  [Carmania.] 

CARPENTORACTE  ( Carpenims'),  a town  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  4), 
who  calls  it  Carpentoracte  Meminormn:  the  Memini 
would  therefore  be  between  the  Cavarns  and  Vul- 
gientes.  Corjtentras  is  in  the  department  of  Vats- 
cltisc,  NE.  of  Avignon.  There  is  a Roman  triumphal 
arch  at  Cnrpentras , situated  in  the  highest  jwt 
the  town  Some  time  back  it  was  built  up  iu  the 
kitchens  of  the  palace  of  Bichy,  but  it  is  said  that 
it  is  now  set  free.  It  »s  not  known  when  or  on  what 
occasion  this  arch  was  erected.  Antiquities  found 
at  Carpmtras  are  mentioned  by  Caylus  (vol  viii. 
p.  252,  pi.  72). 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  mentions  the  Memini,  and  a 
place  called  Forum  Neronis.  The  Memini  are  other- 
wise unknown.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the?*  ob- 
scure people — who,  if  they  were  really  a distinct 
people,  must  have  had  a very  small  territory  — 
should  have  hod  two  towns;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  why  Ptolemy  should  not  mention  Carpent**- 
rsetc.  The  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  tiial 
Car|tentoractc  and  Forum  Neronis  arc  the  same 
place.  D'Anville,  however,  supposes  Forum  Neronis 
to  be  Forcalquier,  relying  on  a small  resemblance  of 
name;  and  Walckenacr  ( Geog.  & c.  vol.  ii.  p.  219) 
thinks  that  “ the  conjecture  which  tends  to  fix  Forum 
Neronis  at  Mamas  is  preferable  to  that  w hich  fixes 
it  at  Forcalquicr."  Carpentoracte  kept  its  name 
to  the  sixth  century  of  our  aera,  which  is  an  argu- 
ment against  it  being  identical  with  Forum  Kermis. 
At  Vcnasque,  a village  about  two  leagues  south  of 
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Carpentra s.  there  are  some  remains  of  a Roman 
temple.  This  place  also  is  probably  within  the  limits 
of  the  Memini.  There  is  also  cited  an  inscription, 
CoL  Jnl.  Meminorum,  which  may  belong  to  Car- 
pentras,  or  to  some  other  place  of  the  Memini. 

Strabo  (p.  185)  speaks  of  two  streams  which  flow 
round  t6Kiv  Kaovapccy  Kal  Ovdpotv,  a passage  which 
h.n*  caused  the  critics  great  difficulty.  (Jmskurd 
( Trans . Strab.  vol.  i.  p.  319)  changes  *al  Ovdpwv 
into  Kafrrtvrapov  or  Kapvtvrdpvya.  It  is  obvious 
that  Kal  Ovapaey  is  only  Kaovdpwy  written  over 
again,  and  divided  into  two  words.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Strabo  would  thus  speak  of  a city  without 
naming  it,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  in 
place  of  *fal  O’jctpwr  there  should  be  the  name  of 
the  city ; but  the  emendation  of  Groskurd  is  not 
accept**!  by  the  writer  of  this  article.  [G.  L.] 
CABPE'SII.  [CaWBTAKI.] 

CARPKSSUS.  [Caiitkia.] 

CARPKTA'NI,  CARPK'SII  (Kap*^<no«,  Polvb. 
iii.  14 ; Lir.  xxiii.  26:  Steph.  B.;  Ka  pv  j)t  at- o't,  Polvb. 
x.  7;  Stmb.  iii.  pp.  139,  141,  152,  162;  Ptol.  ii.'  6. 

§ 57 ; Liv.  xxi.  5;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a people  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
most  powerful  in  the  whole  peninsula,  inthe  very  centre 
«*f  which  they  inhabited  the  great  valley  of  the  Upper 
Tagus,  and  the  mountains  on  its  S.  margin,  to  the 
Anas,  fmm  the  borders  of  Lusitania  on  the  W.  to 
the  Ihrtani  and  Celtibcri  on  the  S.  and  E.,  liaving 
«*n  the  N.  the  Vaccaei  and  Arevaeae  and  some 
smaller  tribes.  Their  country,  called  Carpetani  a 
( Kapw-rfrayia),  extended  over  great  part  of  Old  ami 
New  Castile.  and  a portion  of  Estremadura.  (Appian. 
J/isjt.  64 ; Polvb.,  Liv.,  Strab.,  Ac.  II.  cc.)  Their  chief 
city  was  Toletum  (Toledo),  and  Ptolemy  mentions 
17  others,  most  of  them  upon  the  great  road  from 
Kmerita  to  Caesarangusla,  along  the  Tagus,  whit  h 
was  crossed  at  Titulrium,  above  Toletum,  by  another 
running  from  Asturica  Augusta  to  Laininium  near 
the  source  of  the  Anas.  There  was  also  a road  from 
Ti detain  to  Laminium.  On  tlie  first  of  these  roads 
no  town  is  named  below  Toletum:  above  it  were 
Titulcia,  24  M.  P.,  the  Tituacia  (TiTovanla)  of 
I*!eknny  (Getafe  or  Bayona );  CoMPLUTUM  (K6fi- 
»A ovror),  30  M.  P. ; AkriACA,  22  >1.  P.,  the 
Caracra  (Kdpa<ora)  of  Ptolemy,  Iwtwocn  w hich  and 
Caenada,  24  M P.  the  road  ptssed  into  Celtiberia.  ' 
( I fin.  A nt.  pp.  436,  438.)  On  the  second  road,  24 
M.P.  XW.  of  Titulcia,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Segovia,  ami  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  was  Mia- 
cum.  of  which  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  Carpetani  or  the  Arevarae  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  435). 
Some  identify  this  place  with  the  modern  capital 
Madrid,  which  others  take  fin-  the  Mantu.a  (Mdr- 
rouo)  of  Ptolemy : but  both  opinions  are  probably 
wrong;  Mantua  is  perhnjs  Mondejnr.  Again,  to 
the  SE.  of  Titulcia,  on  the  road  to  Laminium,  was 
Vicos  Cuminarins,  IS  M.  1\,  the  name  of  which  is 
illustrated  by  Pliny's  statement,  that  the  cumin  of 
Carpetania  was  the  best  in  the  world  (xix.  8.  s.  47): 
cumin  is  still  grown  at  Santa  Crus  de  la  Zarzn , 
which  has  therefore  been  identified  with  Vicus  Cu- 
jninarins,  but  the  numbers  of  the  Itinerary  better 
snit  Ocana.  SE.  of  Aranjuez:  Alee  24  M.  P.  (near 
Alcazar:  corr.p  Liv.  xi.  48.  49):  40  M.  P.  from  Alee 
was  Laminium  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  445).  On  the  road 
from  Toletum  to  Laminium. wen* Consabrutn,  44  M.P. 
(Consuegra),  a municipium,  belonging  to  the  con- 
ventos  of  Carthago  Nova  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  44G : Plin.  iii. 
3.  s.  4:  Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  44  : Frontin.  Stratag.  iv.  5. 
^ 22 ; ln*rr.  o/».Gmter,  p.  402,  no.  5,  p.  909.  no.  1 4) : 
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and  Minus  (prob.  Morotales)  28  M.  P.  from  Lami- 
nium, and  28  from  Corutabntin  (Ant.  /tin.  I . c.). 
Among  the  other  cities  of  the  Carpetani  were  Akbuka 
(probably  the  A tf6pa  of  Ptolemy);  Hippo;  Alea 
(’AAr'a,  Steph.  B.;  prob.  Alia,  E.  of  TruxiUo);  and 
other  places  of  less  importance.  The  name  of  Var- 
cilenses  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  at  Vardles, 
where  Roman  ruins  are  found  (Morales,  Antig.  pp.  1 7, 
26,  28).  Besides  the  dwellers  in  these  cities,  there 
was  a people,  called  Characitani  (XapaKiravol), 
whose  only  abodes  were  the  caverns  in  the  hills  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagonius  (Tajuha),  and  whose 
conquest  by  Scrtorius  by  the  stratagem,  not  of 
smoking , but  of  dusting  them  out  of  their  caves  is 
related  with  admiration  by  Plutarch  (Sertor.  17) 
and  Mr.  Landor  (Fawn  of  Scrtorius).  Their  caves 
are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alcala  and  Cuenca, 
and  their  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  town  of 
Caracena,  W.  of  the  latter  place.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  429 ; Laborde,  /tin.  vol.  iii  p.  323.) 

At  the  time  of  Hannibal's  campaigns  in  Spain, 
liofore  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Punic  War,  the 
Carpetani  are  mentioned  as  the  most  powerful  people 
beyond  the  Iberus.  United  with  the  Olc.vles  and 
Vaccaei.  they  brought  100,000  men  into  the  field 
against  Hannibal,  who  had  some  trouble  in  defeating 
them  (Polvb.  iii.  14;  Liv.  xxi.  5),  and  found  them 
ready  to  seize  the  least  opportunity  for  revolt  (Liv. 
xxi.  11),  a disposition  which  they  again  showed 
during  the  war  between  Husdnibnl  and  the  Scipios 
(Liv.  xxiii.  26;  Polyb.  x.  7.  § 5),  and  also  towards 
the  Romans  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  of  which  their 
country  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  (Liv.  xxxix.  30, 
xl.  30,  33).  Their  country,  which  is  described  as 
being  very  productive,  sutlered  much  in  the  war 
with  Viriathus  (Appian.  /lisp.  64). 

The  names  of  this  people  suggest  an  interesting 
inquiry.  According  to  general  analogy,  the  Carpe- 
tani would  be  tlie  people  of  Curpe,  that  is,  they 
should  have  a chief  city  Carpc.  Now  we  find  a city 
of  that  name,  in  the  celebrated  place  on  the  Straits, 
variously  called  Calpe,  Carpeia,  Carteia,  Ac.  [Cak- 
teia];  and,  moreover,  in  the  other,  and  apparently 
more  ancient  form  of  the  name,  Carjtesii,  we  may 
fairly  trace  a connection  with  Carpessm , which  is 
only  another  form  of  Tartessvs,  the  still  more  ancient 
name  of  Calpe  or  Carteia.  The  obvious  inference 
would  be  that  the  Carpetani  had  been  disp'accd,  in  tlie 
course  of  time,  probably  by  the  growing  power  of 
the  Phoenician  settlers,  from  their  original  possessions 
in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula,  and  driven  back  over  the 
mountains  into  the  great  table-land  of  the  centre. 
But,  without  doubting  that  such  a process  may  have 
taken  place,  it  deserves  consideration  whether  the 
j**oj  lc  may  not  have  originally  possessed  the  central 
districts  in  which  history  finds  them,  as  well  as  the 
southern  regions  in  which  tlie  names  above  referred 
to  mark  their  former  presence;  whether,  in  short,  the 
name  which  we  find  in  the  earliest  records  in  the 
vnrious  forms  of  Tnrshish,  Tartessns,  Carpessus, 
Carpe,  Calpe,  Carteia,  Ac.,  was  not  applied  to  the 
peninsula  ns  far  as  those  w ho  have  rerordwl  the  names 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  it.  Nay,  we  even  find 
a people,  Calpinni  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  penin- 
sula, near  the  Rhone  (llerodor.  ap.  Const.  I’orph.  da 
A dm.  Zmp.  ii.  23;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  252).  At 
all  events,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Carpetani 
were  a jmrt  of  the  old  Iberian  population  of  Spain, 
notwithstanding  the  vagne  statement  of  Stephanas 
(i.  c.  ’AXf'a)  that  they  were  a Celtic  race.  [P.  S.] 

CARPI,  CARI’IA'NI  (Kapwiaeol,  ptol.  iii.  5. 
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§ 24),  CARPI DES  (Kdfnr.**t,  Anon.  Per.  Pont  | 
Kux.  p.  8),  % people  of  Sormatia  Europe*,  with 
whom  the  Homans  were  frequently  at  war  (CapitoL 
Maxim,  rt  Bath.  16;  Vopisc.  A ureL  30;  Kntrop.  ix. 
26;  Aurcl.  Viet  39,  43;  Herodian.  viii.  18,  et  seq.; 
Zosim.  i.  20,  27).  They  are  placed  in  different  po- 
sitions by  diderent  writers.  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  Periplus  places  his  Carpides,  on  the  authority 
of  Kphorus,  immediately  N.  ot  the  Danube,  near  its 
month;  while  Ptolemy  places  his  Carpiani  N.  of  the 
Carpates  M.,  near  the  Amadoca  Pains,  and  between 
the  Peueiiu  and  Basternae.  The  latter  position 
agrees  well  enough  with  the  notices  of  the  Carpi  by 
llic  historians  of  the  empire.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2. 
f.  436).  [P.  S.] 

CA'RPIA.  [Carteia.] 

CARPIA'NT.  [Carpi]. 

CARPIS  (Kdpim,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 7)  or  CARPI 
(Plin.  v.  3.  a.  4),  a town  of  Zeugitana,  on  the  Gulf 
•»f  Carthage,  NK.  of  Maxula,  and  probably  identical 
with  Aqpak  Calidae.  [P.  S.] 

CAKPIS  (Kapn'f),  a river  which,  according  to 
Herodotus  (iv.  49),  flowed  from  the  upper  country  of 
the  Ombricans  nortliwanl  into  the  Ister,  whence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  this  river  is  the  same  as  the 
Rrnvus.  [L.  S.] 

CA'RREA  POTE'NTIA,  a town  of  I.igurua,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  a.  7),  who  enumerates  it 
among  the  “ nobilia  oppida"  which  adorned  that  pro 
vincc  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines.  No  other 

tract*  Is  found  of  it;  and  its  site  lias  been  variously 
fixed  at  Chieri  near  7«rio,  and  at  Carrii  on  tin* 
Tanaro,  a few  miles  S.  of  Bene ; the  latter  has  per- 
haps the  best  claim.  [K.  II.  11.] 

CAKHHA  FLUMEN.  [Cauhiiak.] 

CAHHHAE  (KdfJ/\ai,  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  5,  xl. 
26;  Strab.  xvi.  p 747  ; Ptol.  v.  18.  § 12;  Steph. 
I!.;  Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  3;  Plin.  v.  24;  Flor.  iii. 
11;  Kutrop.  vi.  16;  Lucan,  i.  104;  Kdpai,  laid. 
Char.;  IIahax  or  Ciiarran,  0.  T.;  Kopai'i  ij 
iv  tiardyy  LXX.,  Genes,  xi.  31,  xxiv.  10;  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  16;  Zonar.  Anna!,  p.  14),  a town  in  the 
NW.  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  derived  its  name, 
according  to  Stephanas,  from  a river  Carrha  in 
Syria,  celebrate*!  in  ancient  times  for  its  Temple 
of  Lunus  or  Lnna  (.1  rmitis,  Spartian.  Came.  7 ; 
Ainm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3 ; Hemdian.  iv.),  and  a co- 
lony said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Macedonians, 
and  still  more  as  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  over- 
throw of  Crlssus  by  the  Parthian  general  Sunn* no. 
(Strab.,  Dion  Cass.,  Plut.,  //.  cc.)  Ammiaiius  states 
that  Julian  hero  secretly  invested  Procopius  with 
the  purple,  in  case  that  fate  should  befall  him. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Carrhae  repre- 
sents the  place  which  in  Sacred  history  is  called 
Ha  ran  or  C barren;  a view  which  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  Josephus,  Zona- 
ras,  Ac.  (JU.  ee.)  It  is  also  stated  that  the  name  still 
remains  in  the  country,  though  the  place  is  now  de- 
serted. (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  410;  Pococke,  vol.  ii.  p. 
235.)  Several  coins  exist,  in  which  Carrhae  is  spoken 
of  as  a colony  anil  a metropolis.  They  belong  to  the 
times  of  Alexander  Severus  and  the  Gordian*.  One  j 
of  M.  Aurelius  is  curious,  as  it  bears  the  inscription 
Kafyrjvuv  <fn\opwfiai<uv.  There  appears  to  lie  some 
doubt  about  the  correct  name  of  the  neighbourhood 
on  which  the  town  of  Carrhae  was  situated.  Stepha- 
nus  (s.  v.  I Myx*1)  ^P^ks  of  a river  Cyrus,  between 
which  and  the  Euphrates  this  place  stood.  It  is 
most  likely  tiiat  Carrha  was  the  true  name,  and  Cyrus  j 
the  mistake  of  some  transcriber  of  the  MSS.  [V.]  I 
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CARRHODU'NUM  (Kaftdtovro*).  1.  A town 
of  the  Lygians  in  Germania  Magna,  probably  the 
modern  Zammcice,  on  the  Pilica,  in  I\Aa*d.  (I^ul 
ii.  11.  §29.) 

2.  A town  in  Pannoma,  also  called  Cardunum 
(Itin.  llier.  p.  562),  and  probably  the  modern  San- 
drovecz.  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 5.) 

3.  A town  in  European  Sarmatia.  the  situation  of 

which  is  unknown.  (Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 30.)  [L.  S.] 

CARRIJ'CA,  a city  of  Ilispania  Baetica,  only  men- 
tioned in  the  BeUtim  flispaniense  (c.  27).  It  lay 
somewhere  to  the  N.  of  51  undo.  [P.  S.] 

CA'KSEAE  (Kapotm),  a town  so  called,  as  it  it 
supposed,  by  Polybius  (v.  77).  But  perhaps  Po- 
lvbius  uses  the  Ethnic  name  (wp^i  Kapotat),  as  um 
may  infer  from  the  words  which  follow.  Kiug  Atta- 
ins, witli  some  Galatae,  made  an  incursion  again*! 
this  place  or  people,  and  he  reached  them  after 
crossing  the  river  Lyons.  A reading  Ko/nprcat  in- 
stead of  K apaiai  is  mentioned  by  Bekker(ed.  Polyb.). 
There  is  some  probability  in  Cramer’s  conjecture, 
that  the  place  which  is  meant  is  the  Caresus  of 
Strabo  [Carksijh]  ; and  there  is  nothing  in  tl* 
narrative  of  Polybius  that  is  inconsistent  with  this 
supposition.  This  river  Lycus  is  unknown.  [G.I-J 

CAHSE'OLI  (Kap<7foAoi,  Strab.  ; KcyxrmAo*, 
Ptol. : Elk.  Carseolanus),  a city  of  tin*  Acquisfe 
Aequiculi,  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  between  Varia 
and  Alla  Fucensis : it  was  distant  22  miles  fr.-sa 
Tibor  and  42  from  Rome.  (Stnib.  v.  p.  238;  lliu. 
Ant  p.  309.)  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  a 
city  of  the  Aequiculi,  and  this  is  confirmed  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  when  in  n.c.  301  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  a colony  there,  the  Marxians  oc- 
cupied its  territory  in  anus,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
their  defeat  and  expulsion  that  the  Roman  colony 
(to  the  number  of  4,000  men)  was  actually  urttkd 
there.  (Liv.  x.  3,  13.)  Its  name  appears  in  n c 
209,  among  the  thirty  Coloniac  Latinac  enuntera!«d 
by  Livy : it  was  on**  of  the  twelve  which  on  that 
occasion  declared  their  inability  to  furnish  any  fur- 
ther contingents:  and  were  punished  in  cud.\equen>r 
at  a later  period  by  being  subjected  to  increas'd 
burdens.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  It  appears  U 
have  been  a strong  fortress,  and  was  hence  occasion- 
ally nscnl  as  a place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoner-. 
(Id.  xlv.  42.)  It  Is  next  imntioncd  by  F locus  (iii.  18) 
during  the  S>cial  War,  when  it  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword  by  the  Italian  allies.  But  it  iim-t 
have  quickly  recovered  from  lliis  blow;  it  received  a 
fresh  accession  of  colonists  under  Augustus,  and  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Aequicnli;  its  continued  existence 
as  a flourishing  town  can  l»e  traced  throughout  tire 
jieriod  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  learn  from 
inscriptions  that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank.  A* 
late  as  the  7th  century  P.  Diaeon  us  speaks  of  it  as 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  province  *4"  Valeria. 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 56  ; Lib.  Colon, 
p.  239;  Orel!.  Inter.  994;  Murat,  /user.  p.  515.  2; 
I*.  Diac.  ii.  20.)  The  jwriod  of  its  decay  or  destruc- 
tion is  unknown ; but  the  modern  town  of  Cdradt 
is  distant  above  3 miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
one,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  a place 
called  Civita  near  the  Osteria  del  Caralirre,  a little 
to  the  left  of  the  modern  nod  from  Rome  to  Ctntoia, 
but  on  the  Via  Valeria,  the  remains  of  which  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  Great  part  of  the  walLa 
1 Carseoli  are  still  visible,  as  well  as  portions 
towers,  an  aqueduct,  Ac.  These  ruins  were  over- 
I looked  by  Ciuverius,  who  erroneously  placed  Carseoli 
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at  A noli,  bat  were  pointed  out  by  Ilolstenius  {Not, 
«n  Clttv.  p.  164);  they  are  described  in  detail  by 
Prumis  (Ant  dAtba  Fucense,  p.  57,  &c.).  The 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Turano,  in  which 
Camoli  was  situated,  is  at  a high  level,  and  hence 
its  climate  is  cold  and  bleak,  so  that,  as  Ovid  tells  os 
{Fast.  ir.  683),  it  would  not  produce  olives,  though 
well  suited  for  the  growth  of  corn.  [E.H.B.] 

CAKSULAE  ( KdpcovXoi'),  a city  of  Umbria, 
situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia  between  Mevania  and 
Narnia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227.)  Tacitus  tells  us  that 
it  was  10  miles  from  the  latter  city,  and  was  occu- 
pied by  the  generals  of  Vespasian  when  advancing 
upon  Rome  by  the  Flaminian  Way,  while  the  Vi  tel  - 
bans  had  posted  themselves  at  Narnia.  (Tac.  Hist. 
iii.  60.)  This  is  the  only  notice  of  it  in  history,  but 
we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Pliny  that  it  was  a place 
of  consideration  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  ruins  still  visible  at  a s|»t  about 
half  way  between  S.  Gemmo  and  Ac  qua  Sparta , 
and  just  about  10  miles  N.  of  Xarrti.  According  to 
Holstenius  the  site  was  still  called  in  his  time  Car- 
soli,  and  there  existed  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
and  a triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Trajan.  (Strab.  Lc.;  PI  in.  iii.  14.  *.19;  Plin.  Kp. 
i.  4;  Holden.  Not. in  Cluv.  p.  99.;  D'Anville,  Anal. 
Geogr.  de  1 Italic,  p.  151.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CABTE'IA  (Kaprrjfa:  Elh.  Carte! eases),  a very 
ancient  city  in  the  S.  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  M. 
CUpe  {Gibraltar').  Its  exact  site  has  been  much 
disputed;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  stood 
upon  the  small  bay  which  opens  out  of  the  straits 
immediately  on  the  W.  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
which  is  called  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  or  Algestras. 
It  is  true  that  Livy  describes  it  as  on  the  shore  of 
the  Ocean,  where  it  first  expands  outside  of  the 
straits;  but  his  words  will,  by  themselves, quite  bear, 
and  indeed  the  context  shows  that  they  n-quire,  the 
interpretation  which  the  statements  of  other  writers 
compel  us  to  put  upon  them,  that,  when  he  speaks  of 
tlae  narrow  straits  (e  faucibus  angustis),  he  refers  to 
the  mere  passage  between  the  opposite  rocks  of  Calpe 
and  Abila.  and  assigns  all  W.  of  them  to  the  Ocean. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  30,  xliii.  3.)  The  mistaken  inter- 
pretation. which  makes  Livy  place  CarteTa  really 
outside  of  the  straits  in  the  wider  sense,  only  de- 
serves notice  as  being  the  opinion  of  CeJlarius,  who 
identifies  Livy’s  CarteTa  with  the  Bksipi*o  of  other 
writers  {Geogr.  Ant.  voL  i.  p.  88).  Similarly,  but 
with  greater  accuracy  of  expression.  Floras  describes 
the  place  as  in  ipso  ostio  Ocean  i (Flor.  iv.  2.  § 75, 
compared  with  Dion  Cuss,  xliii.  31,  where  the  name 
is  corrupted  into  Kpavn'a).  Strabo,  who  only  men- 
tions it  incidentally,  at  least  under  the  name  of  Car- 
ters (but  see  below),  says  that  Munda  is  distant  from 
it  460  stadia  (iii.  p.  141,  with  Casaubon’s  emenda- 
tion), and  Hirtius  {B.  If.  32)  places  it  170  M.  P. 
from  Conluba  ( Cordora).  Mela,  whose  testimony 
is  the  mure  important  in  this  cose  from  his  Iwving 
teen  b«rn  in  the  neighbourhood,  expressly  places  it 
on  the  bay  to  the  W.  of  Calpe  (ii.  6).  Pliny  mentions 
it  in  onr  junction  with  M.  Calpe  and  the  straits  (iii.  1 . 
a.  3 : /return  ex  A tlantico  mari , Carteia . Tartessos 
a Graecis  dicta , mans  Calpe).  The  Antonine  Itine- 
rary names  Calpe  and  Carteia  together,  as  one  po- 
sition, Calpe  Cartels,  10  M.  P.  from  Barbarians,  and 
6 from  Partus  Albus  {A  Igesiras) ; and  Marcian 
reckons  50  stadia  (5  geog.  miles)  by  sea  from  M. 
Calpe  to  Carteia,  which  he  describes  as  lying  on  the 
right  hand  to  a person  sailing  from  Calpe  “ into  the 
vtrait  and  the  Ocean,”  and  100  stadia  from  CarteTa 
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to  Barbesula,  the  Barhariana  of  the  Itinerary.  (Mar- 
tian. Herac-L  PeripL  p.  39,  Hudson.)  Ptolemy  also 
mentions  it  between  Barbesula  and  Calpe  (ii.  4.’§  6). 
These  numbers,  and  the  evidence  of  ruins  and  coin-., 
fix  the  site  of  CarteTa, with  tolerable  certainty,  at  tlm 
very  head  of  the  bay,  on  the  hill  of  FA  Hocadillo , 
alwut  halfway  between  Algesiras  and  Gibraltar. 
(Conduit:  A Discourse  tending  to  show  the  situation 
of  the  ancient  Carteia , in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  xxx.  pp.  903,  foil.,  1719;  Carter,  Jour- 
ney from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga,  Lond.  1777,  2 voU.) 
Ford  describes  the  position  as  follows: — “ The  liav 
is  about  5 miles  across  by  sea,  and  nbout  10  round 
by  land.  The  coast  road  is  intersected  by  the 
rivers  Guadeiranque  and  Palmones:  on  crossing  the 
funner  is  tlic  eminence  El  Hocadillo,  now  a fann, 
and  corn  grows  where  once  was  CarteTa.  . . . Tho 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre  exist,  and  pnrt  of  the 
city  may  yet  be  traced.  The  Moors  and  Spaniards 
destroyed  the  ruins,  working  them  up  as  a quarry  in 
building  San  Roque  and  Algesiras.  The  coins  found 
here  are  numerous  and  beautiful.  Mr.  Kent,  of  the 
port-office  at  Gibraltar,  has  formed  quite  a CarteTau 

museum From  El  Hocadillo  to  Gibraltar  is 

about  4 miles.’’  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  pp,  19, 
20.)  The  coins  belong,  for  the  most  port,  to  the 
times  of  the  early  Roman  emperors.  They  bear  the 
epigraphs  car.  kar.  cart,  carteia.  In  addition 
to  other  types,  we  find  on  some  of  them  the  club,  as 
a symbol  of  the  worship  of  Hercules,  the  instrument 
with  which  he  severed  the  neighbouring  rocks  of 
Caljie  and  Abila  from  one  another.  (Florez,  Med. 
de  Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  293,  vol.  ii.  p.  637,  vol.  iii.  p.  36; 
Mionnct,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  10;  Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  41 ; 
Lckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  18 ; Rasclie,  Ltx.  Rei  Nuui. 
t.v.) 


All  that  is  known  of  CarteTa,  during  the  historical 
period,  is  told  in  a few  words.  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  that  mixed  Iberian  and  Phoenician  nice  who 
were  called  Bastltj  Poeni.  (Strab.,  Marc.,  PtoL, 
II.  cc.)  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War  as 
an  important  naval  station,  and  as  the  scene  of  a sea- 
fight,  in  which  Laelius  defeated  Ad  herbal,  n.  c.  206. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  30,  31.)  In  the  year  of  the  city  583, 
B.  c.  171,  it  was  assigned  by  the  senate  as  the  resi- 
dence of  above  4000  men,  the  offspring  of  Roman 
soldiers  and  Spanish  women,  who  had  not  been  united 
by  the  connubium,  upon  their  manumission  by  the 
praetor,  L.  Camrieitu:  such  of  the  Cartctans  ns 
pleased  to  remain  were  enrolled  in  the  number  of  the 
colonists,  and  took  tbeir  share  of  the  lands;  and  the 
city  was  made  a Jxitina  colonia  libertinorvm . (Liv. 
xliii.  3.)  Clear  as  this  testimony  is,  it  is  curious 
that  CarteTa  is  never  styled  a colony  on  its  coins; 
but  they  bear  frequent  reference  to  the  well-known 
cliief  magistrates  of  a colony,  the  quatuorriri.  In 
the  civil  war  in  Spain,  CarteTa  appears  to  have  been 
tlie  chief  naval  station  of  Cn.  Pompeios,  who  tooic 
refuge  there  after  his  defeat  at  Munda.  but  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  uu  account  ol  the  disafl'ectiou  of  a 
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party  in  the  city,  B.  c.  45.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  141 ; Tlirt. 
B.  II.  32 — 37  ; Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  105  ; Dion  Cass, 
xliii.  40,  who  also  mentions  a previous  naval  encase- 
ment off  K pavrla,  where  CarteTa  is  evidently  the 
place  meant,  c.  31 ; comp.  Flor.  iv.  2.  § 75.)  These 
events  are  alluded  to  in  a letter  of  Cicero’s  (ad  Att. 
xii.  44.  § 4),  and  in  a sulwequent  letter  lie  refers  to 
the  reception  of  Sextus  Pompeiua  at  CarteTa,  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  (ad  All.  xv.  20.  § 3). 

A very  interesting  discussion  has  been  long  since 
raised  by  the  different  names  under  which  this  city 
appears  to  be  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  slightly  varied  form  Kap- 
0a! a.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  105;  Artcmidor.  ap.  Sleph. 
B.  s.  p.)  Strabo  mentions  a city  of  the  name  of 
Calpe,  in  a position  exactly  corresponding  with  Car- 
teTa (iii.  p.  140).  Adjacent,  he  says,  to  the  moun- 
tain of  Calpe.  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  (4  geog. 
miles  or  5 M.  P.),  is  the  important  and  ancient  city 
of  Calpe,  which  waa  formerly  a naval  station  of  the 
Iberians;  and  some,  too,  say  that  it  was  founded  by 
Heracles,  among  whom  is  Timosthcnes,  who  states 
that  it  was  anciently  named  IIcracleia('Hpa«rA»ia«'), 
nnd  that  the  great  circuit  of  its  walls,  and  its  docks 
( vfuaoticovi')  are  shown.”  Here  the  distance  from 
M.  Calpe  corresponds  exactly  to  that  given  by  Mar- 
tian (see  above),  and  to  the  site  of  the  ruins  at  El 
JiocadiUo;  the  connection  of  the  city  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Heracles  is  a fact  already  established  in  the 
case  of  CarteTa,  and  we  know  that  CarteTa  was  a 
great  seaport.  In  fact,  so  striking  are  the  points  of 
identity,  that  Casaubon  altered  the  muling  from 
KdAirr;  to  Kopnjla;  and  this  emendation  is  supported 
hy  the  argument  that,  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
passages  in  which  Strabo  mentions  CarteTa,  he  refers 
to  it  incidentally  as  he  would  to  a place  he  had  al- 
ready mentioned  (pp.  141,  145, 151),  while  he  never 
again  sjieaks  of  Calje  as  a city.  That  the  emenda- 
tion should  not  be  too  hastily  admitted,  will  appear 
presently;  but  meanwhile  most  of  the  commentators 
have  overlooked  an  important  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
identifying  Calpe  and  CarteTa.  When  Strabo  de- 
acribes  the  ancient  city  and  port,  on  the  authority  of 
an  old  writer,  would  he  omit  to  mention  its  identity 
with  CarteTa,  a place  so  well  known,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  events  of  his  own  times?  The  most 
reasonable  answer  seems  to  be  that  Strabo  fell,  bv 
the  necessary  fate  of  compilers,  even  the  most  care- 
ful, into  the  mistake  of  not  seeing  the  identity  of  an 
object  through  the  disguise  of  the  different  names 
applied  to  it  by  different  authorities;  and  that  thus, 
Timosthencs  having  mentioned  the  place  hy  what 
seems  to  have  been  its  usual  Greek  name,  Strabo 
quotes  his  description,  without  perceiving  the  identity 
of  the  place  with  the  well-known  Roman  colony  of 
CarteTa.  Why  he  omits  to  mention  the  latter  Imre, 
remains  an  unsolved  difficulty.  Grade  urd,  who,  with 
some  other  scholars,  maintains  a distinction  between 
the  cities  of  Calpe  nnd  CarteTa,  contends  that  Strabo 
also  mentions  the  former  in  the  following  passages: — 
iii.  pp.  51, 14 1, 142;  but  it  seems  far  more  natural  to 
understand  each  of  them  as  referring  to  the  mountain. 
An  inference  of  some  importance  seems  fairly  dedn- 
cible  from  the  passage  (iii.  p.  140),  compared  with 
those  in  which  Strabo  mentions  CarteTa,  namely,  that 
Calpe  was  the  prevailing  form  of  the  Dame  of  the 
city  among  the  Greek »,  when  Timostnenes  wrote, 
a boat  100  years  before  its  colonization  by  the  Unmans, 
and  that  CarteTa  was  the  form  commonly  used  by  the 
Homans.  The  Antonine  Itinerary,  as  we  have  seen, 
uses  both  names  in  conjunction,  Cai.tr  CautkTam, 
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where  all  the  MSS.  but  one  have  Carp*,  and  fire 
great  majority  have  Carcetam  (one  lias  Cartegam, 
a form  also  found  in  the  Geogr.  Rav.).  Jfioolam  IU- 
mascenus  (p.  482,  Vales.,  p.  103,  OreIli)and  Tzetre* 
( CM.  viii.  217)  have  the  form  KaAw/o.  Stephanas 
names  the  harbour  of  KoAt-tj.  and  adds  that  some  call 
the  people  Kapnrjiavot  (Kapwrftavovf  if  KoAth- 
voof),  and  the  city  Kapir^ia  or  Kagircta.  (Steph.  B. 
t.  rr.  KeUira*  and  K afnHjia.)  Pausanias  calls  the  city 
Carpu i (vi.  19.  § 3 : Kap*!av  ’l€iipw*  rAir). 
Thus,  then,  we  have,  chiefly  in  the  Greek  writers, 
the  various  forms,  Calf*,  Calpia,  Cnrpia,  Carpnn, 
all  connected  with  one  another,  and  the  last  with 
Carteia,  by  the  easiest  and  simplest  laws  of  etym* - 
logical  change.  / ==  r,  p = L (In  l*tnL  ii.  4.  § 6, 
the  Palatine  Codex  trails  Kapri}  for  KoAwi?,  the  name 
of  the  mountain.)  Besides  this,  a modal  is  cited  by 
Spanheim  and  others,  bearing  the  inscription  c.  I. 
calpe  (Colonia  Julia  Calpe),  but  the  legend  is  con- 
fessedly very  indistinct,  and  the  fact  of  its  Wag  a 
medal  of  Philip  the  Younger  is  regarded  by  Eekbrl 
as  decisive  against  its  belonging  to  Calpe  in  Spain. 
(Spanheim,  de  Usu  el  Praest.  Sumism.  vol.it  p.600; 
Eckhcl,  vol.  i.  p.  16.) 

But  there  is  a still  more  interesting  identification 
of  the  city  with  the  renowned  Tartkmus  Stabs, 
while  adopting  the  theory  which  placed  Tartosms 
at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Bart  is,  tells  us  that  some  xW- 
tified  it  with  CarteTa  (iii.  p.  151 : Itnoi  Si  Tapnte- 
a by  ?T]y  vvv  K apnglar  wpocrajopii’oum),  and  Paa- 
sanias  (/.  c .)  makes  the  same  statement  respecting 
his  city  Carpia  (tiai  S'  ol  Kapriav  'IGyp&e  riktv 
Ka.\ti<jfiai  voplfavai  rS  ipxeuSrtpa  To prrhror). 
Strabo  elsewhere  quotes  the  statement  crf“  Eratosthe- 
nes, that  the  country  adjacent  to  Calpe  was  called 
Tartcasis  (p.  1 48).  Mela  says : “ CarteTa,  ut  quidam 
pntant,  nliquando  Tartcssns  (ii.  6.  § 8,  where  tome 
of  the  MSS.  read  CartAeia  and  Tartheia  for  Car - 
teia,  and  Tarthessus  for  Tartessus}.  Pliny:  “Car- 
teTa, Tartesns  a Graeeis  dicta”  (iii.  1.  s.  3:  VJtlt. 
CartAeia,  Cartegia,  Car tegus,  Carthesos,  Carckr- 
ta$).  Pherecrdet  (/>.  33,  ad.  I)idot)  and  ApolU* 
dorus  (ii.  5.  § 10)  seem  clearly  to  [dace  Tartesns 
on  the  Straits  and  close  to  the  Pillars  of  Hrrrul--* 
(Calpe  and  Abila).  Lastly,  Appian  (Ihrr.  3)  girr* 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Tartessos  of  ancient  legend* 
was  that  city  on  the  sea. coast  which,  in  his  time,  was 
called  Carpesstu  (Kapirtjatuit,  an  etymological  mean 
lietwcen  Tartessus  and  Carpeta  or  Cartels).  He 
adds  that  the  temple  of  Hercules,  at  the  Column* 
(rb  Iv  <mjAojr),  appeared  to  him  to  have  hem 
found'd  by  the  Phoenicians;  that  the  worship  wa« 
still  conducted  in  the  Phoenician  manner;  and  that 
the  people  regarded  their  Hercules  as  the  Tyrian 
deity,  not  the  Theban.  It  is  in  this  worship  of 
Hercules  (already  noticed  from  other  source*)  that 
Bochart  seeks  the  original  root  of  the  name  of  the 
city,  in  all  its  various  forms,  that  original  root  being 
the  name  of  the  Phoenician  deity,  whom  the  Greek* 
and  Romans  identified  with  Hercules  .IM-Cakth. 
(Bochart,  Canaan,  i.  34,  p.  615.)  Be  this  ecynv* 
logy  sou rx  1 or  not,  it  is  clear  that  one  and  the  same 
root  is  the  basis  of  all  the  forms  of  the  name,  which 
is  thereby  identified  with  the  name  by  which  the  8. 
part  of  tlie  peninsula  was  originally  known  to  tl<e 
Phoenicians,  Hebrews  ( Tarshith ),  and  Greeks;  and 
hence  that  this  city  was  a great  seaport  from  the 
earliest  period  of  history.  (Comp.  Tartome) 

The  extension  of  the  name  in  the  interior  of  the  pe- 
ninsula is  noticed  under  CAitPKTAJfi ; and  wr  might 
perhaps  find  another  indication  of  it  in  the  Carteia 
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mention*!  by  Livy  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Olcades. 
(Liv.  xxi.  5.)  It  is  true  that  Greek  writers  call  the 
place  Althaea  ; bat  if,  as  so  often  happens,  the  latter 
won!  has  lost  a guttural  at  the  beginning,  the  forms 
are  etymological  equivalents, — Calthaea= Carthaca, 
one  form,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Cartela.  (On  the  whole 
discussion,  see  Cellarios,  Gtogr.  Ant  vol.  i.  p.  90 ; 
Weeding,  ad  Jtin.  Ant.  p.  406;  Becker,  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber  a Encyklopadie , $.  v. : the  last  writer 
suggests  that  Calpe  was  the  ancient  Iberian  name, 
Tarttuut  (i.  e.  Tarshish)  the  Phoenician,  and  Car  • 
Uki  the  Punic  ; the  last  form  being  naturally 
adopted  by  the  Romans  from  the  Carthaginians, 
while  Calpe  remained  in  use  through  having  been 
the  form  employed  by  the  Greek  writers.)  [P.  S.] 
CARTENNA  (KapreVyai  Kdpriwa,  Ptol.  iv.  2. 

§ 4 ; Carolina,  Mela,  i.  6.  § 1 : Tents'),  a considerable 
city  on  the  coast  of  Nuxuidia,  or,  according  to  the 
later  division,  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis ; under 
Augustus,  a colony  and  the  station  of  the  second 
legion.  (Plin.  w.  2.  s.  1 : VR.  Carcenna.)  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  14)  places  it  18  M.  P.,  by  sea,  east 
of  Arsenaria  (Arxeu),  and  70  M.  P.  west  of  Caesarea 
(ZtrtktU).  These  numbers  led  Shaw  to  identify  it 
with  Moitaghanem  ; but  an  inscription  found  by  the 
French  places  it  without  doubt  at  Tenet,  much  ! 
further  to  the  E.,  and  furnishes  a striking  proof  of  ; 
the  danger  of  trusting  implicitly  to  the  numbers  of 
the  and  rat  geographers.  In  fact,  the  distances  of 
the  Itinerary  and  the  longitudes  of  Ptolemy  would 
hare  made  the  positions  un  this  coast  one  mass  of 
confusion,  but  for  the  remarkable  clue  furnished  by 
the  resemblance  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
lumen;  the  results  deduced  from  which  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  made 
wnce  the  French  occupation.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striking  proof  in  the  position  of  Caesarea  Iol  [lot],  I 
which  Shaw  identified  with  Zcrshtll  on  the  evidence 
»(  the  name  only ; the  whole  “ weight  of  evidence  ” 
being  against  the  site ; and  inscriptions  have  proved  that 
lie  was  right  and  all  the  ancient  authorities  wrong. 
Just  so  i*  it  with  Tenet  and  Cartenna;  but  in  this 
case  Shaw  also  is  wrong.  (Pelliasier,  in  the  Explora- 
tion Scientijique  de  VAlgirie,  vol.  vL  p.  330.)  Pto- 
lemy (t  e.)  mentions  a river  Cartennus  a little  W. 
of  Cartenna.  He  makes  the  longest  day  at  Car- 
tenna 144  hours,  and  its  distance  above  3|  hours  W. 
of  Alexandreia.  (Ptol.  viiL  13.  § 7.)  [P.&] 

CARTHAEA.  [Ceos.] 

CARTHA'GO  (»?  Kapxybvy),  in  Africa,  the 
renowned  rival  of  Rome. 

I-  Names.  — As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greek  and  Roman  names  of  the  city  are  but  forms  of 
its  native  name,  we  must  look  to  the  Phoenician,  or 
cognate  languages,  for  the  original  form ; and  this  is 
at  once  found  in  the  Hebrew,  where  Kereth  or  Carth 
{ mp)  is  the  poetical  word  which  signifies  o city, 
and  which  enters  into  the  names  of  other  cities  of 
Phoenician  (or  Cartliaginian)  and  Syrian  origin, 
*Qch  as  Cirta , in  Numidia,  and  Tigranocerta  in 
Armenia.  On  the  coins  of  Panonnus  in  Sicily,  which 
was  subject  to  Carthage,  we  find  on  the  reverse  the 
legend,  in  Phoenician,  Kereth-  hades  both,  i.  e.  New 
City,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  name  of  Carthage. 
Sm*e  read  it  as  Cnrth-hadtha,  which  is  merely  a dia- 
lectic variety.  This  etymology  is  confirmed  by  a tra- 
dition preserved  by  Solinus,  who  says  (c.  40):  — 
“ Islam  urbero  Carthad&m  Eliasa  dixit,  quod  Phoeni- 
cian ore  exprimit  Civitatem  Novam.”  The  reason  of 
the  name  can  be  conjectured  with  a near  approach 
to  certainty,  for  the  name  of  the  more  ancient 
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Phoenician  city  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
Utica,  signifies,  in  Phoenician,  the  Old  City , in 
contradistinction  to  which  Carthage  was  called  New; 
one  among  many  examples  of  the  permanence  of  an 
appellation  the  most  temporary  in  its  first  mean- 
ing. In  later  times,  this  New  City  was  called 
Carthago  Vctus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cele- 
brated Carthago  Nora  in  Spain.  (Bochart,  PhaUg, 
p.  468  ; Gesen.  Gesch.  d,  Hebr.  Sprache , pp.  228, 
229,  and  Hebrew  Lexicon,  s.  r.  Flip ; Bayer,  ad 
Sallust,  p.  347  ; Mionnet,  Descript,  des  Me  dailies, 
pi.  20.)  Another  explanation  is  given  by  Niebuhr, 
namely,  that  the  New  City  ( Carth aila)  was  so 
called  in  contradistinction  to  Byraa  (Bozrah),  the 
original  city,  “just  as  Neapolis  arose  by  the  side 
of  Parthenope.”  (lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  1st  cd.) 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  transferring  the  name  to 
their  own  languages,  the  Greeks  changed  one,  and 
the  Romans  the  other,  of  the  dental  consonants  in 
the  word  into  a guttural.  The  ancient  Komau 
form,  as  seen  on  the  Columna  Restrain , is  Car- 
taco. 

The  ethnic  and  adjective  forms  are  partly  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  city  itself,  and  partly  from 
that  of  the  mother  country.  In  Greek  we  have 
Kapx,nb6vioi  ( Eth,  and  Adj.,  but  the  commoner 
Adj.  is  Kapxyboviaxdi,  or  K apxvboyiKds),  and  in 
Latin  Carthaginiensis  ( Eth . and  Adj.);  but  the 
more  usual  ethnic  is  Poenus,  with  the  adjective 
form  Punicus  (equivalent  to,  and  sometimes  actually 
written,  Poenicus:  the  poets  used  Poenus  for  the 
adjective);  while  in  Greek  also,  the  Carthaginians, 
as  well  as  the  original  Phoenicians,  are  called 
iolviKis  (Herod,  v.  46;  Eurip.  Troad.  222;  Bockh, 
ExpL  Pind.  Pyth,  i.  72.  s.  138). 

The  territory  of  Carthage  is  called  Carchedonia 
(Kapxvboyia,  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  vi.  p.  267,  xvii. 
pp.  831,  832),  a term  sometimes  applied  also  to  the 
city.  (Strab.  vL  pp.  272,  287). 

II.  Authorities.  — This  great  city  furnishes 
the  most  striking  example  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  of  a mighty  power  which,  having  long  ruled 
over  subject  peoples,  taught  them  the  arts  of  com- 
merce and  civilization,  and  created  for  itself  an 
imperishable  name,  has  left  little  more  than  that 
name  behind  it,  and  even  that  in  the  keeping  of 
the  very  enemies  to  whom  she  at  last  succumbed. 
Vast  as  is  the  space  which  her  fame  fills  in  ancient 
history,  the  details  of  her  origin,  her  rise,  her  con- 
stitution, commerce,  arts,  and  religion,  are  all  but 
unknown. 

Of  her  native  literature,  we  have  barely  the 
scantiest  fragments  left.  The  treasures  of  her 
libraries  were  disdained  by  the  blind  hatred  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  who  made  them  a present  to 
the  princes  of  Numidia,  reserving  only  the  32  books 
of  Mago  on  Agriculture  for  translation,  as  all  that 
could  be  useful  to  the  republic.  (Plin.  xviii.  4.  ».  5 : 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  value  of  the 
traditions  preserved  by  Sallust  respecting  the  early 
population  of  N.  Africa,  that  he  derived  them  from 
these  Punic  records,  though  through  the  medium  of 
interpreters;  Jug.  17.)  Of  the  records  respecting 
her,  preserved  at  Tyre,  we  have  only  a single  notice 
in  Josephus.  (See  below,  No.  III.) 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  relate  only  that  part 
of  her  story  with  which  they  themselves  were  closely 
connected ; a part  only  of  her  external  fortunes, 
which  does  not  commence  till  she  has  passed  the 
acme  of  her  prosperity,  and  the  relation  of  which 
is  distorted  by  political  animosity.  At  the  very 
M U 
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outset,  we  meet  with  a striking  deficiency  in  the 
chain  even  of  Greek  and  Roman  testimony.  The 
great  historian,  whose  design  so  fortunately  for  us 
embraced  an  account  of  all  that  was  known  of  the 
great  nations  of  his  day,  for  some  reason  or  other 
omitted  Carthage  from  liis  plan;  but  yet  his  few 
incidental  references  to  her  are  of  great  value. 
Aristotle’s  brief  notice  of  the  Carthaginian  con- 
stitution (/Wit  ii.  11),  precious  and  trustworthy 
as  it  is,  only  makes  the  want  of  fuller  information 
the  more  apparent,  and  compels  us  the  more  to 
regret  the  loss  of  his  treatise  on  Governments,  in 
which  that  of  Carthage  was  discussed  at  length. 
Among  the  historians  of  the  wars  of  Carthage  with 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  the  Romans,  Polybius 
stands  first,  in  authority  and  accuracy,  as  well  as 
in  time.  Commanding  all  tho  means  of  knowledge 
which  the  Romans  possessed  up  to  his  time,  he 
used  them  in  a spirit  above  the  narrow  and  selfish 
patriotism  of  the  Romans.  He  gives  abundant  proofs 
of  careful  research  into  the  internal  state  of  Car- 
thage, and  he  has  preserved  some  genuine  Punic  i 
documents.  The  chief  value  of  Diodorus,  in  this 
inquiry,  consists  in  his  narrative  of  the  wars  with 
Syracuse.  Livy  relates  the  wars  with  Rome  in  the 
worst  spirit  of  partisanship,  and  with  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  tho  internal  state,  or  even  the  distinctive 
character  of  one  of  the  peoples  who  contended  to 
the  death  in  that  “ bcllum  maxi  me  omnium  me- 
morahilc  quae  unquam  gesta  sint."  (Liv.  xxi.  1.) 
With  less  literary  power,  Appian  is  a more  faithful 
annalist;  but  the  carelessness  of  the  mere  compiler 
sorely  damages  his  work.  In  spite  of  glaring  faults, 
Justin  deserve*  mention  as  the  only  writer  who  has 
attempted  a continuous  narrative  of  the  early  history 
of  Carthage;  which  he  abridged  from  Tragus  Poro- 
peins,  whose  account  seems  to  have  been  founded 
chiefly  on  Theopompos.  (Hecren,  de  Eontibus  et 
Auctoritate  J tut  ini.  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Scient. 
Gutting,  vol.  xv.  pp.  225,  foil.) 

Among  modem  authorities,  the  following  are  the 
mast  important:  — on  the  History , Constitution, 
and  Commerce  of  the  city,  Bdttigor,  Geschichte  der 
Carlhagcr , Berlin.  1827 ; Campomanes,  Antiguedad 
Maritime  de  h i Jtrpublica  de  Cart  ago ; Kluge, 
Aristoteles  de  Politia  Carthaginiensium;  Movers, 
Geschichte  der  Phoenieier;  Becker,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber’s  Encyklopddie ; Barth,  Ueber  die  fried- 
lichen  Verhtutmsse  acischen  den  Karthagem  und 
J/rllmen,  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum,  3rd  iSeries, 
vol.  vii.  p.  65,  for  1850;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Rome , vol.  ii.  led.  ii.  1st  edition  ; Ar- 
nold, History  of  Rome , vol.  ii.  c.  39;  Grote,  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  x.  pp.  539,  foil. ; and  the  chief 
writers  on  general  history:  on  its  Mythology , Miin- 
ter,  Religion  der  Karthager,  Kopenh.  1821  ; and 
Gesenius,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encyklopddie;  on 
the  Geography  and  Topography,  besides  the  ge- 
neral works  of  Mannert,  Georgii,  Forbigcr,  and 
others,  Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary,  f fc.,  vol.  i.  pp. 
150,  fidl.,  p.  80,  2nd  cd. ; Estrup,  Lincae  Topo- 
graphicae  Carthaginis  Tyriae , Havn.  1821;  Falbe, 
Recherches  sur  f Emplacement  de  Carthage , Paris, 
1835;  Dnreaude  la  Malle,  Recherches  sur  la  Topo- 
graphic de  Carthage , Paris,  1835;  Chateaubriand, 
Jt  inert  tire,  vol.  iii.  p.  186;  Temple,  Excursions  in 
the  Mediterranean,  tfc .,  Lond.  1835;  Barth,  Wan- 
derungen  durch  die  Kustaddnder  des  Mittelmeeres , 
vol.  i.  pp.  80,  foil.,  Berlin,  1849;  Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
vol.  i.  pp.916,  foil.;  Ausland,  1836,  Nos.  122, 124, 
128,  1837,  Nos.  110,  140:  and  ou  the  whole  sub- 
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ject,  the  admirable  dissertation  of  Hreren,  I deer 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  Or,  in  the  English  translation.  His- 
torical Researches  into  the  Politics.  Inlercoune , 
and  Trade  of  the  Ancient  Nations  of  Africa,  voLi 
pp.  21 — 285,  and  Appendix. 

IIL  Fovsdatiom. — No  account  of  Carthage 
would  be  complete  which  should  pass  by  in  sitae* 
the  legend  related  by  the  old  chroniclers,  and  adorn'd 
by  the  muse  of  Virgil ; how  Dido,  or  Elisa,  the 
daughter  of  a king  of  Tyre,  escaped  from  the  power 
of  her  brother  Pygmalion,  with  the  treasures  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  had  murdered  her  husband,  tod 
with  a band  of  noble  Tyrians  who  shared  her  fiieht ; 
how,  having  touched  at  Cyprus,  and  carried  dl 
thence  eighty  maidens  to  be  the  wives  d her  fol- 
lowers in  their  future  home,  she  arrived  at  s sp>< 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  marked  out  by  nature  for  the 
site  of  a mighty  city  ; how  she  entered  into  a treat* 
with  the  natives,  and  purchased  from  them,  for  in  sn- 
nnal  tribute,  ns  much  land  as  could  be  covered  with  a 
bulls  bide,  but  craftily  cut  the  hide  into  the  throws* 
strips  possible,  and  so  enclosed  a space  of  22  stadia, 
and  on  this  ground  built  her  city,  which  afterwards, 
as  the  place  grew,  became  the  citadel,  and  retained 
in  its  name  Byrsa  (Bop<ra,  a bull's  hide),  the  me- 
mory of  a bargain  which,  however  mythical,  ha* 
mauy  a counterpart  for  deceitfulness  in  later  trine*; 
how,  in  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the  city,  it* 
future  power  was  presaged  through  the  disc w«y, 
first  of  the  head  of  a bull,  and  afterwanls  d that  of 
a horse,  a still  better  omen ; how  the  city  grew  by 
the  influx  of  colonists  from  the  surrounding  country, 
and  by  the  friendship  of  the  older  Phoenician  settle- 
ments, especially  Utica  ; how  its  growing  prosperity 
excited  the  envy  of  Iliarbas,  king  of  the  surroundruc 
Libyans,  who  offered  Dido  the  choice  of  war  or  mar- 
riage ; how,  debarred  from  the  Utter  alternative  by 
her  vow  of  fidelity  to  her  late  husband,  but  ur£*l 
to  embrace  it  by  the  importunities  of  her  peojde.  ah* 
stabbed  herself  to  death  before  their  eyes  on  s funeral 
pyre  which  she  had  erected  to  her  husband's  heooar; 
and  how  the  Carthaginians  enrolled  her  among  their 
deities  (Justin,  xviii.  4,  foil. ; Vug.  Am.  i. — b, 
with  the  commentaries  of  Sexvius  ; Appian.  /**■.  1; 
Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  i.  ii. ; Procop.  Ii.  V.  h.  10;  Kosrb. 
Chron.  IL  itrf.  cit. ; et  alii ; the  introduction 
Aeneas  into  tlie  story  is  Virgil’s  poetic  version,  with- 
out any  foundation  in  the  original  legend  as  related 
by  the  historians).  Based  as  this  legend  plainly  s, 
in  part  at  least,  on  old  traditions,  it  contains  wo* 
points  worthy  of  notice.  It  testifies  to  the  Tyriaa 
origin  of  the  city,  and  to  its  inferiority  in  preat  d 
time  to  Utica  and  other  Phoenician  cities  go  the 
coast : it  indicates  that  the  impulse  which  origins^ 
the  colony  was  not  merely  commercial  activity,  bet 
civil  disscusion  : it  describes  the  relations  cf  the 
new  colony  to  the  natives  and  older  colonists  in  * 
manner  perfectly  consistent  with  Uter  history,  as  t® 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a comjarativfly 
civilized  race  of  Libyans  (comp.  Sallust.  Jug.  21), 
from  whom  the  land  for  the  city  was  acquired  art 
by  conquest  but  by  a peaceful  bargain,  the  tribute 
for  which  continued  to  be  paid  in  the  time  of  retarded 
history  ; and  as  to  the  friendship  and  support  of  tb* 
older  colonies.  The  part  of  the  tale  about  the  «- 
hide  is  a mere  etymological  legend  arising  from  the 
hcllcnized  form  of  the  native  Phoenician  nan*, 
Bozha,  a fortress.  [Comp.  Bostka,  p.  425,  hj 
I It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  another  etrme 
} logical  legend,  which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
I city  to  Tyrian  colonists  led  by  Exams,  Axoruv,  <x 
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Zeros,  and  Carchedon  (Philist.  ap.  Syncell.  p.  172, 
*.  3*24,  Fr.  50,  «L  Didot ; Appian.  Pun.  1 ; Enscb. 
Chron.  ».  a.  978).  Dido’s  name,  and  that  of  the 
city  too,  are  also  given  in  the  form  of  Carthagena,  and 
Dido  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  C arched  on 
(Kopfcrydra ; Syncell.  p.  183,  s.  345).  The  name 
of  the  city  is  also  said  to  have  been  at  the  first  Origo 
(Syncell.  p.  181,  s.  340). 

All  writers  are  agreed  that  Carthage  was  a 
colony  of  Tyre,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  latest 
Phoenician  settlements  on  the  African  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  (287  years  later  than  Utica,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle),  but  farther  than  this  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  its  origin.  Regard  being  had 
to  the  traditions  of  its  peaceful  settlement,  and  to 
the  earlier  establishment  of  great  commercial  cities 
by  the  Phoenicians  on  the  same  coast,  and  also  to  the 
fact,  which  may  be  regarded  as  pretty  well  established 
(see  below),  that  the  city  was  founded  at  the  period 
of  the  highest  commercial  prosperity  of  Tyre,  there 
would  seem  to  be  nrach  probability  in  the  conjecture 
(Becker,  in  Ersch  and  Grubers  Encyklopiidie),  that 
the  city  originated  in  a mere  emporium  (or,  in 
modem  language,  a factory,  like  that  in  which  the 
Anglo-Indian  empire  had  its  first  beginning),  esta- 
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Wished  jointly  by  the  merchants  of  the  mother  dty 
and  of  Utica,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  its 
position ; and  that  it  rose  into  importance  by  the 
natural  process  of  immigration,  from  Utica  espe- 
cially. 

Such  a gradual  origin  would  in  part  account  for 
the  great  variety  of  dates  to  which  its  foundation  is 
ascribed;  though  another  cause  of  this  variety  is, 
doubtless, to  be  sought  in  the  assigned  date  from  which 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  have  made  their  com- 
putations, sometimes  from  the  fall  of  Troy,  sometimes 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  sometimes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Olympiads.  Besides  these,  and 
the  era  used  liy  Eusebius,  namely,  from  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  there  is  an  important  computation,  from 
the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  which  Jo- 
sephus gives  from  old  Phoenician  documents  pre- 
served in  his  time  at  Tyre,  as  well  as  from  Menander 
of  Ephesus. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  various  statements  in  one 
view,  they  are  here  presented  in  a tabular  form, 
showing  the  dates  as  actually  given  by  the  several 
authorities,  and  also  the  corresponding  years  b.  c. 
To  facilitate  the  comparison,  the  dates  of  the  eras 
themselves  are  also  stated. 


B.  C. 

Ann.  Abr. 

Troy. 

Rome. 

Authorities. 

[2015 

Birth  of  Abraham.  Euseb.  Common  date  b.  c.  2151.] 

1234 

50 

Appian.  Pun.  1 

Philistus  places  it  about  the  same  time,  bnt  his  exact  date 

is  not  quite  clear.  Syncell.  p.  172.  s.  324. 

[1184 

0 

Taking  of  Trov.  Common  date.] 

[1181 

835 

0 

Ditto.  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  s.  a.] 

1038 

978 

143 

Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  s.  a.  38th  year  of  David’s  reign. 

1028 

133 

Syncell.  p.  181.  s.  340. 

1011 

1005 

Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  s.  a.  25th  year  of  Solomon. 

878 

Common  date.  Solin.  30. 

862 

143  years  and  8 months  after  the  building  of  Solomon’s 
temple.  Joseph,  e.  Ap.  i.  17,  18;  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm. 
pt  i.  pp.  173,  179,  181,  cd.  Anchor,  pp.  79,  82,  83,  cd. 
Mai;  Syncell.  p.  183.  s.  345. 

852 

1164 

Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  s.  a. 

845 

92 

In  the  700th  year  before  its  destruction  by  the  Romans. 

Liv.  Epit.  li. 

825 

72 

Trogus  Pompeius,  ap.  Justin.  xniL  7 ; Oros.  iv.  6. 

818 

65 

Veil.  Pater,  i.  6 

814 

Tiniaeus,  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  74,  F.  21,  cd.  Didot:  Rome 

and  Carthage,  founded  about  the  same  time,  in  tho  38th 
year  before  the  first  Olympiad. 

793 

40 

Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am.  iv.  459. 

[753 

1263 

431 

0 

Foundation  of  Romk.] 

l o 

2015 

1184 

753 

Christian  Era.] 

IV.  Situation. — A general  description  of  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  on  which  Carthage  stood 
baa  been  given  under  Aphica.  On  the  W.  side  of 
the  great  gulf  (anciently  called  Sinus  Carthaginiensis, 
and  now  G.  of  Tunis'),  formed  by  the  Apollinis  Pr. 
(C.  Forma)  on  the  W.  and  Mercurii  Pr.  (C.  Bon) 
oa  the  E.,  there  is  a line  of  elevated  ground  between 
the  salt  marsh  called  Sebcka-ts-Sukora,  on  the  N., 
and  the  Lagoon  which  forms  tho  harbour  of  Tunis 
tn  the  S-  terminating  eastward  in  the  two  head- 
lands of  Ras  G ha-mart  and  Has  Sidi  Bov  Said  (or 
C.  Carthago,  or  Carihagma),  of  which  the  former 
lies  a little  NW.  of  the  latter.  Has  Ghamart  is 
above  300  feet  high,  C.  Carthago  above  400  feet. 


The  latter  lies  in  36°  52'  22"  N.  lat.,  and  10°  21' 
49"  E.  long.,  and  forms  the  culminating  point  of 
the  ridge  of  elevated  land  just  referred  to,  which 
sinks  on  the  W.  to  the  level  of  the  adjacent  plains. 
This  ridge  was  in  ancient  times  an  isthmus,  uniting 
the  peninsula  on  which  Carthage  stood  to  the  main- 
land. Its  breadth  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  did  not  exceed  25  stadia  (2|  geog.  miles, 
Polyb.  i.  73 ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  832),  which  still  cor- 
responds to  the  distance  in  some  places  between  the 
salt-marsh  on  tho  N.  and  the  port  of  Tunis  on  the  S. 
The  width,  however,  most  have  been  much  less  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage;  for  the  same 
causes  must  have  been  continually  acting  to  enlarge 
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the  isthmus  as  those  which  ultimately  effected  its 
union  on  the  N.  side  with  the  mainland,  namely, 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  Mejcrdah  [Ba- 
o rad  as],  and  the  casting  up  of  silt  by  the  force 
of  the  NW.  winds,  to  which  the  coast  of  the  gulf  is 
exposed  without  a shelter.  Through  these  influences, 
the  sea  which  washed  the  peninsula  on  the  N.  lias 
been  converted  partly  into  the  salt-marsh  already 
mentioned,  and  partly  into  firm  land,  upon  which 
the  village  of  El-Merta  (i.  e.  the  Port),  adorned  with 
the  villas  of  the  Tunisians,  bears  witness  by  its  name 
to  the  change  that  has  taken  place ; and  by  the  same 
causes,  the  port  or  bay  of  Tunis,  once  a deep  and  open 
harbour,  has  been  converted  into  a mere  lagoon,  with 
only  6 or  7 ft.  of  water,  and  a narrow  entrance  called 
Fum-el-Hulk  or  Hcdk-cl-  Wad,  i.  e.  Throat  of  the 
River , or  Goletta,  i.  e.  the  Gullet  (Shaw,  p.  1 50, 
p.  80,  2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Wanderungtn , ^c.,  pp.  72, 
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80—82,  192.)  Dr.  Henry  Barth,  the  latest  and 
best  describcr  of  the  site,  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  whole  isthmus  is  of  late  formation,  and  that  the 
peninsula  once  presented  the  appearance  of  two 
islands,  formed  by  the  heights  of  Has  Ghamart  and 
C.  Carthage ; a conjecture  which  remains  to  be 
tested,  as  its  author  observes,  by  geological  inves- 
tigations. On  one  side,  however,  namely,  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  between  C.  Carthage 
and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  the  currents 
of  the  gulf  hare  not  only  kept  the  coast  clear  of 
deposit,  but  have  caused  an  encroachment  of  the  sea 
upon  the  land,  so  that  rains  are  here  found  under 
water  to  the  extent  of  nearly  3 furlongs  in  length, 
and  a furlong  or  more  in  breadth  (Shaw,  L c.). 
Shaw  estimates  the  whole  circuit  of  the  peninsula  at 
30  miles. 

On  this  commanding  spot,  just  where  the  African 


1.  Tusca  Fl.t  Wady  Zain;  boundary  towards  Nu- 
midia. 

2.  Candidum  Pr. : C.  Blanco. 

3.  Hippo  Dhrrliytus  or  Zarltus : Brxerta. 

4.  Nat  Sidi  Nou  SHutha.  or  C.  Zibreb:  Pr.  Fulcrum  ? 

6.  A poll  mis  Pr.:  Rat  Sidi  Altai-  Mekhi,  or  C.  Farina. 

6.  Hsur-ila*  Fl.:  Wady  Me)  rdah : showing,  at  and 
near  It*  mouth.  Its  present  course. 

7.  Ancient  course  of  the  river  near  its  mouth  (the 
dotted  line). 

8.  Utica:  Bou-thaler. 

9.  Castra  Cornelia : Ghellah. 

10.  Ancient  coast-line  (the  dotted  line). 

11.  Present  coast-lioe. 

12.  Rat  Ghamart. 

13.  Rat  Sidi  Boutaid  or  C.  Carthage. 

14.  Sitb  or  Csbtbaob,  aud  ruins  of  the  Roman  city: 
the  oval  line  marks  the  site  of  El-Msrta. 


15.  Tunea:  Tunis. 

16.  I.agoon  or  Bay  of  Tunit. 

17.  The  Goletta. 

18.  Aqueduct  of  Carthage. 

19.  Jebet  Zaghtran:  one  source  of  the  aqueduct. 

20.  MsxiiU:  Rhodes. 

21.  Aquae  Calidne : Hammaml'Enf. 

| 22.  Carpi*  t Uurbos. 

21  Aegtmurus  1. : Zoiramour  or  Zembra. 

24.  Aquilarls:  Alhotrareah,  quarries. 

25.  Mercurll  Pr^:  Rat  Addar  or  C.  Bon. 

26.  Clypea  or  Aspls  : Akhbiah. 

27.  Curubis:  Kurbah. 

28.  Kenpolis : S’abal. 

29.  liorrea  Caella : Herhlah. 

30.  liadrumetum  : Soutah. 

31.  Sinus  Canhagintensis. 

I 32.  Sinus  Neapolitan  us. 
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erast  juts  out  Into  the  very  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  approaches  nearest  to  the  opposite  coast 
of  Sicily ; between  the  old  Phoenician  colonies  of 
Utica  and  Tcxis  (Polyb.  i.  73),  and  in  sight 
of  both ; stood  the  successive  Punic,  Roman,  Van- 
dal, and  Byzantine  cities,  which  have  borne  the 
renowned  name  of  Carthage  ; but  not  all  of  them 
within  the  same  limits.  The  details  of  the  topo- 
graphy are  much  disputed  ; and  their  discussion 
will  be  best  postponed  to  the  end  of  this  article. 
Meanwhile  the  position  of  the  peninsula,  and  its 
relation  to  the  surrounding  sites  will  be  seen  from 
the  subjoined  map,  which  gives  an  outline  of  the 
whole  region  known  under  the  Romans  as  Zbu- 
gitaxa. 

V.  Hijitort  axd  AxnQurrres.  — The  history 
of  Carthage  is  so  interwoven  with  the  general  course 
of  ancient  history,  especially  in  the  farts  relating 
to  its  wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  with  the 
Romans,  that  it  would  be  alike  impracticable  and 
superfluous  to  narrate  it  here  with  any  approach  to 
fulness.  We  can  only  attempt  a brief  sketch,  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  reader  from  the  well-known  his- 
tories of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  great  work  of 
composing  a special  history  of  Carthage,  worthy  of 
the  present  state  of  ancient  scholarship,  remains  to 
be  performed  by  some  one  who  may  superadd  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  Semitic  races,  and  a vast  power  of 
critical  research.  The  History  of  Carthage  is  usu- 
ally divided  into  three  periods: — the  Jirst  extending 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  beginning  of 
the  wan  with  Syracuse,  in  b.  c.  480,  and  ending 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  the  Greeks 
under  Gelon  at  Himera  (but  see  just  below);  the 
second  from  this  epoch  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
w»rs  with  Rome,  B.  c.  480 — 265;  the  third  is  occu- 
pied with  the  Roman,  or  (as  they  are  usually  called, 
from  the  Roman  p>»nt  of  view)  the  Punic  Wars, 
and  ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  city  in  B.  C. 
146.  It  seems  a far  better  arrangement  to  extend 
the  first  period  down  to  b.  C.  410,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians resumed  those  enterprises  in  Sicily  to  which 
the  battle  of  Himera  had  given  a complete  check; 
and  thus  to  include  in  one  view  the  great  develop- 
ment of  their  power.  The  second  period  will  then 
be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  her  struggle  with  the 
Greeks,  during  which  her  empire  was  not  materially 
increased,  and  her  decline  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
begun.  The  third  period  is  that  of  her  “ Decline 
and  Fall."  To  these  must  be  added  the  history  of 
the  restored  city  under  the  Romans,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Bvtantine  rule,  down  to  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest. and  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Arabs 
in  a.D.  698.  In  round  numbers,  and  allowing  for 
the  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  the  original  founda- 
tion, the  histories  of  the  two  cities  fill  the  respective 
Spaces  of  750  and  850  years. 

i.  first  Period. — Extension  of  the  Carthaginian 
Empire.  9th  century — 410  b.  c. — The  first  period 
is  by  Ux  the  moet  interesting,  but  unfortunately  the 
moat  obscure,  from  the  want  of  native  authorities. 
It  embraces  the  important  questions  of  the  Internal 
Constitution  and  Resources  of  the  State , its  Com- 
merce, Colonies,  and  Conquests,  and  its  Relations 
to  the  surrounding  Native  Tribes , to  the  older  Phoe- 
nician Colonies , and  to  its  own  Mother  City. 

1.  Relations  to  the  Mother  City.  — With  respect 
to  Tvre,  Carthage  seems  to  have  been  almost  from  its 
found* tii a independent ; but  the  sacred  bond  which 
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united  a colony  to  her  metropolis  appears  to  have 
been  carefully  observed  on  both  sides.  For  we  find 
the  Tyrians  refusing  to  follow  Cam  by  sea  when  he 
meditated  to  attack  Carthage  by  a naval  expedition 
(b.c.  523),  and  appealing  to  the  mighty  oaths  by 
which  their  paternal  relation  to  her  was  sanctified. 
(Herod.  iiL  17 — 19.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
second  commercial  treaty  with  Rome,  b.c.  348,  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  are  “ the  Carthaginians,  Ty- 
rians, Uticeans,  and  their  allies.”  (Polyb.  iii.  24: 
where  the  idea  that  either  Tysdrus  or  some  unknown 
Tyrus  in  Africa  is  intended  is  merely  an  arbitrary 
evasion  of  an  imaginary  difficulty.)  Again,  we  find 
the  Tyrians,  when  attacked  by  Alexander,  turning 
their  eyes  naturally  towards  Carthage,  first  as  a 
source  of  did,  and  afterwards  as  a place  of  refuge, 
whither  the  women  and  children  and  old  men  were 
actually  sent.  (Diod.  xviL  40,  41,  46;  Q.  Curt,  fr. 

2.)  The  religious  supremacy  of  the  mother  city 
was  acknowledged  by  an  annual  offering  to  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  of  a tithe  of  all  the  reve- 
nues of  Carthage,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  obtained  in 
war  (Justin,  xviii.  7);  a custom,  it  is  true,  omitted 
in  the  period  of  prosperity,  but  at  once  resorted  to 
again  under  the  pressure  of  calamities,  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  neglected  deity.  (Diod. 
xx.  14.) 

2.  First  steps  towards  Supremacy. — At  what 
time,  and  from  what  causes,  Carthage  began  to  ob- 
tain her  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  other  Phoe- 
nician colonies,  is  a point  on  which  we  have  no  ade  • 
quate  information.  Much  must  doubtless  be  ascribed 
to  her  site,  which,  we  may  assume,  was  discovered 
to  be  better  than  those  even  of  Utica  and  Tones;  and 
something  to  the  youthful  enterprise  which  natu- 
rally distinguished  her  as  the  latest  colony  of  Tyre. 
The  conquests  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings 
in  Phoenicia,  and  their  repeated  attacks  on  Tyre 
[Tyrus],  would  naturally  drive  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  old  country  to  seek  a new  abode  in  the 
colonies,  and  especially  in  the  meet  recent,  the 
strength  of  which  would,  at  the  ume  time,  receive 
a new  development  from  the  diminished  power  of  the 
metropolis;  and,  as  the  Greek  maritime  states  ob- 
tained much  of  the  lost  commerce  of  Tyre  in  the 
Levant,  so  would  Carthage  in  the  West.  But  the 
want  of  historical  records  prevents  our  tracing  the 
steps  of  this  transference  of  power. 

3.  Relations  to  the  older  Phoenician  Colonies . — 
A like  obscurity  surrounds  the  relations  of  Carthage 
to  the  older  Phoenician  cokmire  of  N.  Africa,  such 
as  Utica,  Tuxes,  Hirro,  Leptzs  (the  Greater  and 
the  Less),  Hadrumktum,  and  others;  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period,  like  Car- 
thage herself,  practically  independent  of  the  mother 
country;  and  all  of  which  are  found,  in  the  historical 
period,  acknowledging,  in  some  sense,  the  supremacy 
of  Carthage.  But  that  supremacy  was  not  an  abso- 
lute dominion,  but  rather  the  headship  of  a con- 
federacy, in  which  the  leading  state  exercised  an 
undefined,  but  not  always  undisputed,  controul  over 
the  other  members,  whose  existence  as  independent 
states  seems  always  to  have  been  recognised,  however 
much  their  rights  may  have  been  invaded.  The 
treaties  with  Rome,  already  referred  to*  mention  the 
allies  of  Carthage,  by  which  we  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  understanding  these  cities,  which  therefore  were 
not  subjects.  In  the  case  of  Utica  especially,  it  is 
remarkable  that  her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
first  treaty;  but  in  the  second,  she  appears  on  an 
equality  with  Carthage,  as  one  of  the  contracting 
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powers ; which  obviously  suggests  that,  in  the  in- 
terval, changes  had  been  effected  in  the  position  of 
the  allies  towards  Carthage,  which  Utica  alone  had 
successfully  resisted.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  all  these 
cities,  except  Utica,  had  been  rendered  tributary  to 
Carthage,  though  preserving  their  municipal  organi- 
sation. Leptis  Parra,  for  example,  paid  the  enor- 
mous assessment  of  a talent  a day,  ur  365  talents 
every  year.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  62.)  The  period  during 
which  the  change  took  place  must  have  been  that 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Hirnera,  when,  induced 
by  t hat  defeat  to  abandon  for  a time  her  projects  of 
further  conquests  in  Sicily,  she  turned  her  attention 
to  the  consolidation  of  her  power  at  home.  As  for 
Utica,  to  the  very  latest  period  of  the  existence  of 
Cartilage,  she  retained  her  separate  political  exist- 
ence, in  such  a manner  as  to  bo  able  to  side  with 
Rome  against  Carthage,  and  to  take  her  place  as  the 
capital  of  the  new  Homan  province  of  Africa. 

The  temper  in  which  Cartilage  used  her  supre- 
macy over  tiiese  allies  is  one  of  those  points  in  her 
history  on  which  we  need  the  guidance  of  more  im- 
partial authorities  than  we  possess.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  accuse  her  of  arrogance  and  oppres- 
sion ; and  we  can  easily  believe  that  she  pursued  the 
selfish  policy  of  a commercial  aristocracy.  In  the 
hour  of  danger  from  the  revolts  of  her  African 
subjects,  some  of  the  chief  Phoenician  cities  re- 
fusal to  abandon  her;  but  their  support  may  have 
l won  prompted  by  the  motive  of  common  safety. 
They  were  faithful  to  her  cause  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  but  in  the  Third  most  of  them  deserted  her. 
Their  fidelity  in  the  funner  case  is  more  to  the  credit 
of  her  rule  than  their  ultimate  defection  is  against 
it;  for  her  cause  in  the  final  struggle  was  so  hope- 
less, that  self-  interest  is  a sufficient  motive  for  the 
course  they  pursued  in  abandoning  her.  But.  even 
then,  examples  of  fidelity  were  by  no  means  wanting; 
and  while  the  rewards  obtained  by  Utica  attest  the 
selfish  motives  of  her  defection,  the  severe  penalties 
inflicted  on  the  allies  of  Carthage  show  that  her 
deepest  danger  had  called  forth  proofs  of  attachment 
to  her,  which  indicate  better  antecedents  than  mere 
oppression  on  the  oue  side,  and  resentment  on  the 
other. 

But  however  exaggerated  the  statements  of  her 
enemies  may  be,  and  however  little  their  own  con- 
duct gave  them  the  right  to  become  accusers;  to 
deny  tliat  they  contain  much  truth  would  not  only 
lw  contrary  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  but  inconsistent 
with  all  we  know  of  the  maxims  of  government  pur- 
sued by  even  the  best  of  ancient  states.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  to  distinguish,  in  such  statements,  what 
refers  to  her  Phoenician  allies,  and  to  her  African 
subjects : the  strongly  condemnatory  evidence  of 
Polybius,  for  example,  applies  primarily  to  her  treat- 
ment of  the  latter;  though  the  former  may  possibly 
be  included  under  the  denomination  of  toTs  w<$A«<n. 
(Polyb.  i.  72.)  On  the  whole,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  case  of  Leptis  gives  a fair  example  of  that  of  the 
Phoenician  allies;  and  that  the  chief  hardship  they 
endured  was  the  exaction  of  a heavy  tribute,  which 
their  commerce  enabled  them,  however  reluctantly, 
to  pay. 

4.  Relations  to  the  Peoples  of  Africa, — With 
respect  to  the  native  tribes,  we  must  carefully  observe 
the  distinction,  which  is  made  both  by  Herodotus  and 
Pnlyhius,  between  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  and 
who  practised  agriculture,  and  those  who  were  still 
in  the  nomad  state.  This  distinction  is  confirmed 
by  the  curious  tradition  already  mentioned  as  pre- 
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served  by  Sallust  (Jugurth.  18);  but  it  is  probably 
to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  referring  the  two  peoples 
to  a different  origin,  but  by  a regard  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  those  who  roamed  over  the  scat- 
tered oases  of  the  desert  and  semi -desert  region*,  an d 
those  who  inhabited  the  fertile  districts  in  tbs  valley 
of  the  Bagnulas  and  the  terraces  above  the  X.  cua=L 
(Comp.  Africa  and  Atlas.)  Herodotus  distinctly 
assigns  the  river  Triton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  L«<*r 
Syrtis,  as  the  boundary  between  the  Libyans  whs 
were  nomads,  and  those  who  had  fixed  abode*  and 
tilled  the  land;  the  funner  extending  from  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  latter  dwell- 
ing in  the  districts  afterward#  known  as  Byiaciom 
and  Zeugitana,  a portion  of  which  districts  formed 
tbo  original  territory  of  Carthage.  Ail  these  tribe* 
are  included  by  Herodotus  under  the  general  name 
of  Libyans ; the  several  peoples,  whether  nomad  cr 
agricultural,  being  called  by  their  specific  names, 
such  as  Au.hexs£s,  Maxyks,  Zaukcteh,Gvxa>tu, 
&c.  The  distinction  runs  through  the  whole  Car- 
thaginian history,  although  different  names  are  wed 
to  mark  it  Polybius  applies  the  name  of  Libyans 
to  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  Carthaginians  aid 
inhabitants  of  the  original  Carthaginian  territory  ; 
while  he  designates  the  free  people  of  Africa,  who 
served  in  their  armies  as  mercenaries,  by  the  collec- 
tive name  derived  from  their  mode  of  life,  Somadi 
or  Xumi/lians ; still  calling  each  tribe  by  its  proper 
name.  That  he  does  not,  like  Herodotus,  distinrmdi 
those  also  whom  he  calls  Libyans  in  general  by  the 
specific  names  of  their  tribe*,  may  be  takes  i*  a 
proof  that  their  very  names  had  been  lost  in  their 
complete  subjection  to  Carthage.  The  new  posit** 
taken  up  by  certain  of  these  nomad  tribes,  under  M* 
sinissa  and  other  chieftains,  in  the  later  period  <f  tbs 
Punic  Wars,  gave  a territorial  wn«  to  the  Nomidian 
name ; but  the  primary  distinction,  which  we  hare 
here  to  observe,  was  between  the  comparatively  civi- 
lized tribes  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  with  fixed 
abodes  and  agricultural  pursuits,  whom  Polybius 
calls  Libyan*,  and  the  Nomad  tribes  who  surrounded 
them  on  the  E.,  the  S.,  and  the  W. 

a.  The  Libyans.  — With  the  former  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  of  course  brought  into  contact  frero 
their  first  settlement  on  the  tongue  of  land,  for  which 
tradition  assures  us  they  paid  a tribute  to  the  Li- 
byans even  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  the  sgq  of  Hyv 
taspos  (Justin  xviii.  5).  But  ouch  a relation  cwold 
no  more  be  permanent  than  the  treaties  of  white  nwa 
with  American  Indians.  As  they  increased  in 
strength,  the  Carthaginians  not  only  crav'd  to  wr 
the  tribute,  but  reduced  the  Libyans  to  entire  .‘ob- 
jection. The  former  lords  of  the  country,  drirm 
back  from  the  coast  and  pent  up  in  the  interior, 
tilled  the  soil  for  the  profit  of  their  new  masters, 
whether  as  tenants  or  still  as  nominal  owner*  wt 
know  not,  nor  does  it  matter,  for  all  that  they  might 
call  their  own  was  held  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign  state.  They  were  subject  to  the  caprice 
of  Carthaginian  officers,  and  to  any  exaction  of 
money  and  men  which  the  exigencies  of  Carthage 
might  seem  to  demand.  Their  youth  formed  the 
only  regular  army  (as  distinguished  from  mercena- 
ries) which  Carthage  possessed ; and,  as  a specimen 
of  their  taxation,  they  were  made,  in  the  first  Pumc 
War,  to  contribute  fifty  j»r  cent  on  the  produce  <f 
their  land,  while  thooe  of  them  who  inhabited  the 
cities  liad  to  pay  twice  their  former  amount  of  tribute 
No  respite  or  remission  was  given  to  the  poor,  l«ut 
their  persons  were  seized  in  default  of  payment.  Their 
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uneasiness  under  this  heavy  yoke  is  shown  by  the 
ardour  with  which  they  joined  the  mercenary  soldiers 
in  their  revolt  from  Carthage.  (Polyb.  L 72.) 

This  relation  is  continually  dwelt  upon,  not  only 
as  the  main  canse  of  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  but  as  a 
decided  proof  of  her  short-sighted  policy.  On  this 
point  Arnold  has  the  following  excellent  remarks' 
(History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  480,  foil.):  — “The 
contrast  between  Cartilage  exercising  absolute  do- 
minion over  her  African  subjects,  and  Rome  sur- 
rounded by  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies,  and  gradually 
communicating  more  widely  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
so  as  to  change  alliance  into  union,  has  been  often 
noticed,  and  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  issue  of  the  Punic  Wars.  But  this  difference 
was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Home  and 
to  the  ill  fortune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wisdom 
and  Liberality  of  the  one  and  the  narrow-mindedness 
of  the  other.  Rome  was  placed  in  the  midst  of 
people  akin  to  herself  both  in  race  and  language  ; 
Carthage  was  a solitary  settlement  in  a foreign  land. 
The  Carthaginian  language  nearly  resembled  the 
Hebrew ; it  tielooged  to  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic 
family.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to  what 
family  their  language  belonged,  are  among  the  most 
obscure  questions  of  ancieDt  history. . . But  whatever 
may  be  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Car- 
thage, they  were  become  so  distinct  from  their  mas- 
ter*, even  if  they  were  originally  sprung  from  a 
kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  (peoples)  were 
not  likely  to  be  mehed  together  into  one  state,  and 
thns  they  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  and  sus- 
picious relation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  than 
in  that  of  fellow-citizens  or  even  of  allies.” 

b.  The  Libypkoeniciam.  — Besides  these  pure 
native  Libyans,  another  race  grew  up  in  the  land 
round  Carthage  (in  Zeugitana  and  perhaps  on  the 
coast  of  Byzacium),  from  the  mixture  of  the  natives 
with  the  Phoenician  settlers,  or,  as  Movers  supposes, 
with  a Canaanitiah  population,  akin  in  race  to  the 
Phoenicians,  bat  of  still  earlier  settlement  in  the 
country.  (Diod.  xx.  55;  Movers,  Gesch.  d.  Phoeni- 
rier,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  435—455,  op.  Grote,  vol.  x. 
p.  543.)  Of  these  half-caste  people,  called  Liby- 
phoenicians  (Atfixpolructs),  our  information  is  bnt 
scanty.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  oocu- 
|>ier»  and  cultivators  of  the  rich  land  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city,  especially  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bagradas  ; while  the  Libyans  in  the  S.,  towards 
the  lake  Triton,  remained  so  free  from  Phoenician 
or  Punic  blood,  that  they  did  not  even  understand 
the  Phoenician  language.  (Polyb.  iii.  33.)  Like 
all  half-castes,  however,  the  Libyphocnic:ans  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  with  suspicion  as  well  as  fa- 
vour : anil  means  were  devised  to  dispose  of  their 
growing  numbers  with  advantage  to  the  state  as 
well  as  to  themselves,  by  sending  them  out  as  the 
settler*  of  distant  colonies,  in  Spain,  for  instance, 
and  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Straits. 
(Scymn.  195,  196.)  The  voyage  of  Han  no,  of 
which  we  still  possess  the  record,  liad  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  30,000  Liby  Phoenician  colonists 
irfi  the  last-named  coast.  (Hanno,  Periph  p.  I ; comp. 
Lib  r phoenices.) 

The  region  occupied  by  the  people  thus  described, 
and  entirely  subject  to  Carthage,  never  extended 
further  than  the  lake  of  Triton  un  the  S.,  nor  than 
Hippo  Regius  (if  so  far)  on  the  W. ; and  this  dis- 
trict may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  territory  of 
Carthage,  properly  so  called,  the  wcptourir  of  the 
city,  as  a Greek  would  say.  It  included  at  first  the 
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district  of  Zeogitana,  and  afterwards  Byzacium  also, 
and  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  present  Regency 
of  Tunis.  (Respecting  the  precise  boundaries,  see 
further  under  Africa,  p.  68.)  Its  inhabitants  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  people  of  Carthage  herself  and 
tlie  other  Phoenician  colonies,  the  native  Libyans 
who  were  not  nomads,  the  mixed  race  of  Libyphoe- 
nicians,  and  further,  the  people  of  colonial  settle- 
ments which  the  Carthaginians  established  from 
time  to  time  on  the  lands  of  the  district,  as  a means 
of  providing  for  her  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  the 
Libyan  cultivators  were  assigned  with  their  lands. 
(ArLst.  Polil . ii.  8.  § 9,  vi.  3.  § 5.)  “ This  pro- 

vision for  poor  citizens  as  emigrants  (mainly  analo- 
gous to  the  Roman  colonies),  was  a standing  feature 
in  the  Carthaginian  political  system,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  obviating  di&contcut  among  their 
town  population  at  home,  and  of  keeping  watch  over 
their  dependencies  abroad.”  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece , 
vol.  x.  p.  545.)  All  these,  except  the  Phoenician 
cities,  were  in  absolute  subjection  to  Carthage.  The 
marvellous  density  of  the  population  within  these 
limits  is  shown  by  the  statement  that,  even  in  the 
last  period  of  her  decline,  just  before  the  third  l’unic 
War,  when  she  had  been  stripped  of  all  her  posses- 
sions W.  of  the  Tusca  and  E.  of  the  Triton,  Car- 
thage still  possessed  300  tributary  dties  in  Libya. 
(Slrab.  xvii.  p.  833.) 

c.  The  Nomads. — Beyond  these  limits,  along  the 
coast  to  the  E.  and  to  the  W.,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Atlas,  and  in  the  oases  of  the  half  desert 
country  behind  the  sea-board,  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  the  W.  coast  to  the  frontier  of  Cy- 
rvnaica,  the  land  was  possessed  (except  where  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  colonies  were  founded,  and 
even  in  such  cases  up  to  their  very  walls)  by  the 
Nomad  tribes,  whom  Cartilage  never  attempted  to 
subdue,  but  who  were  generally  kept,  by  money  and 
other  influences,  in  a sort  of  rude  and  loose  alliance. 
They  were  of  service  to  Carthage  in  three  ways : 
they  furnished  her  army  with  mercenary  soldiers, 
especially  with  the  splendid  irregular  cavalry  of 
whose  exploits  we  read  so  much  in  the  Punic  Ware* 
they  formed,  on  the  E.,  a bulwark  against  Cyrene . 
and  they  carried  on  the  important  land  traffic  with 
the  countries  on  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  which  was 
a chief  source  of  Carthaginian  wealth.  The  nomad 
tribes  of  the  country  between  the  Syrtes  were  thote 
most  intimately  connected  with  Cartilage.  It  may 
be  added  that  Diodorus  expressly  divides  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Libya  (meaning  the  part  about  Cartilage) 
into  four  races,  namely,  the  Phoenicians  who  in- 
habited Carthage  ; the  Libyphornicians,  of  whom  his 
account  is  unsatisfactory ; the  Libyans,  or  ancient 
inhabitants,  who  still  (in  the  time  of  Agathocles) 
formed  a majority  of  the  population,  and  who  bore 
the  greatest  hatred  to  Carthage  for  the  severity  of 
her  rule ; and  lastly  the  Nomads,  who  inhabited  the 
great  extent  of  Libya,  as  far  as  the  deserts.  (Diod. 
xx.  55.) 

5.  Colonies  of  Carthage  in  A frica. — It  is  evident 
tliat  the  rule  of  Cartilage  over  the  settled  Libyans, 
and  her  influence  over  the  Nomads,  would  have  been 
confined  within  the  limits  of  her  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  for  the  system  of  colonization,  which 
gave  her  at  least  the  appearance  of  imperial  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  N.  coast  of  Africa,  W.  of  Cyre- 
naica.  The  original  purpose  of  her  colonies,  as  of 
every  other  part  of  her  proceedings,  was  commercial ; 
and  accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  those  already 
referred  to  as  established  in  her  immediate  territory 
M M 4 
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for  her  poor  citizen*,  the/  were  all  on  or  near  the 
cra*t.  The  most  important  of  them  were  those  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Byzacium,  and  along  the  shores  from 
the  Lesser  to  the  Greater  S/rtis,  which  were  called 
pre-eminently  the  Emporia  (t&  'Zpxopua  or  ’E**- 
irdpta,  Pol/b.  i.  82.  iii.  23;  Appian,  Pun.  72;  Liv. 
xxxiv.  62),  and  which  were  so  numerous  as  to  give 
the  Carthaginian*  complete  commercial  possession  of 
the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  the  proper  territorial  pos- 
session of  which  was  comparatively  worthless  from 
the  physical  character  of  the  region.  The  colonics 
on  the  W.  portion  of  the  coast,  known  as  the  Urbes 
Mktagonitar  (at  Mfrayatyirat  w6a tit),  were  more 
thinly  scattered : their  number  and  positions  are 
noticed  under  Maurktaxia  and  Numidia.  Besides 
their  commercial  importance,  these  colonies  formed 
so  many  points  of  command,  in  a greater  or  less  do-  , 
gree  according  to  their  strength  or  skill,  over  the  | 
nomad  tribes;  they  contributed  regularly  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  mother  city,  and  bore  the  chief  expense  of 
her  wars.  They  contributed  4000  men  to  the  armies 
of  the  republic ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often 
needed  aid  from  the  mother  city  in  their  contests 
with  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  Many  of  the 
cities  on  this  coast  were  colonies,  not  of  Carthage, 
but  of  Phoenicia,  and  their  submission  to  Carthage 
seems  never  to  have  been  with  much  good  will. 
None  of  them  seem  to  have  had  a territory  of  any 
considerable  extent.  The  colonies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage  were  in  stricter  subjection  to  her, 
a*  is  denoted  by  the  application  of  them  of  the  sig- 
nificant Greek  term  weptotnlSti,  the  colonies  in  gene- 
ral being  called  al  they  were  kept  unforti- 

fied, and  hence  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader: 
Kegulua  and  Agathoclcs,  for  example,  whose  opera- 
tions did  not  extend  beyond  Zeugitana,  are  said  each 
to  have  taken  about  200  of  them;  and  a single  dis- 
trict, that  on  the  Tusra,  is  mentioned  as  containing 
50  towns.  (Diod.  xx.  17;  Appian,  Pun.  3,  68.) 

6.  Extent  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire  in  A frica. 
— Thus,  at  a period  little  subsequent  to  her  first 
distinct  appearance  on  the  stage  of  recorded  history, 
Carthage  |x«sessed  an  imperial  authority,  in  a greater 
or  less  degree,  over  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis, 
a space  m-koned  by  Polybius  at  16,000  stadia,  or 
160  geographical  miles.  (Polyb.  iii.  39;  comp. 
&ylax.  pp.  51,  52:  Soa  yiypawrat  woAitrpara  fj 
4fix6pta  4y  rp  Aifft/p,  itwh  rtjr  3i/gr t&os  rijr  rap 
‘EsrepPfat  p*XP*  ‘HpateAtlvy  aryjKoiv  iv  Ai6uy, 
xojrra  4ml  Kap^rjSoyiaty.)  On  the  W.  her  power 
extended  over  her  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at 
least  as  for  as  the  end  of  the  Atlas  range;  and  on 
the  E.,  after  a long  contest  with  Cyrene,  the  only 
foreign  power  with  which  she  catne  into  contact  in 
Africa,  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  at  a period  so  early  that  the  transac- 
tion ha/1  nlready  acquired  a mythic  character  in 
the  age  of  Herodotus.  [Arak  Puilaexorum.] 

But  of  all  this  extensive  empire,  it  should  be  care- 
fully remembered,  the  only  part  immediately  and 
entirely  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Carthage  was  the 
territory  which  extended  S.  of  the  city  to  a distance 
of  about  80  geographical  miles,  and  the  boundaries 
of  which  were  about  the  same  as  those  of  ZKrot- 
tana  ; and  further  S.  the  strip  of  coast  along  which 
lay  Byzaoicm  and  the  Emporia.  These  two  dis- 
tricts comprised  nearly  all  the  reliable  resources  of 
the  state.  Their  fertile  plain*  wen*  cultivated  to 
the  highest  pitch  under  the  eyes  of  the  nobles,  who 
were  always  famous  for  their  devotion  to  agriculture; 
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and  they  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  corn  re- 
quired for  the  consumption  of  the  city. 

7.  Earliest  Foreign  Conquests.  — Like  every 
other  great  commercial  state,  both  in  ancient  aid 
modem  times,  Carthage  found  that  her  maritime 
enterprise  led  her  on,  by  an  inevitable  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  engage  in  foreign  conquests;  f<r 
effecting  which  she  possessed  remarkable  opportuni- 
ties. Surrounded  by  coasts  and  islands,  which  af- 
forded an  ample  scope  for  her  ambition;  supplied 
with  armies  from  her  Libyan  subjects  and  noruad 
mercenaries,  she  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  that 
systematic  traditional  policy,  which  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  governments  composed  of  a few  noble  fa- 
milies, and  in  which  the  very  steadfastness  with 
which  the  end  is  kept  in  view  is  a motive  for  mode- 
ration in  its  pursuit.  The  end  was  the  dominion  of 
the  western  seas  far  the  purposes  of  her  ownmerr*; 
and  to  it  the  meaas  employed  were  admirably 
adapted. 

Next  to  an  insular  position,  like  that  of  England, 
no  object  is  of  more  consequence  to  a great  maritime 
power  than  the  possession  of  islands  in  the  great 
highways  of  maritime  intercourse;  affording,  a<  they 
do,  stations  for  her  fleets  and  factories,  cut  off  from 
those  attacks  of  powerful  neighbours,  and  thaw  in- 
cursions of  vast  and  warlike  peoples,  to  which  conti- 
nental settlements  are  exposed.  Sensible  of  this,  the 
Carthaginians  turned  their  first  efforts  at  conquest 
upon  the  islands  of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  resisting 
the  temptation  presented  by  Spain  to  effect  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  on  a much  larger  scale.  Of 
these  enterprises  a very  brief  notice  will  suffice  here, 
further  details  belonging  rather  to  the  articles  on  the 
respective  count  rice. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  expeditions  were 
naturally  attended  by  a development  of  the  militarr 
power  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  manifested  itself 
in  successful  wars  with  the  Africans  at  home;  and 
also  that  they  brought  Cartilage  into  coiiurian  with 
foreign  powers,  and  gradually  involved  her  in  the 
wars  which  ended  in  her  ruin. 

Of  the  earliest  of  these  conquests  we  possess  no 
other  information  than  the  brief  notices  in  Jostin, 
according  to  whom  expeditions  were  undertaken 
both  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  about  the  first  half  cf 
the  6th  centuTj  b.  c.,  under  a general  wb«*n  b* 
call*  Malciius  (which  is  simply  the  Phoenician  for 
l ing),  who  had  also  performed  great  exploits  against 
the  Africans.  After  considerable  successes  in  Sicily, 
Mulch  us  transported  his  force*  to  Sardinia,  where 
he  suffered  a great  defeat,  and  was  in  consequence 
banished.  Upon  this  he  led  his  army  against  Car- 
thage, and  took  the  city,  but  made  a moderate  oj* 
of  his  victory.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  be 
was  accused  of  a design  to  make  himself  king,  and 
was  put  to  death.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
first  foreign  wars  of  Carthage  are  associated  with 
the  first  attempt  to  overthrow  her  constitution. 
(Justin,  xviii.  7.) 

The  enterprise  of  Malchus  was  resumed  with  more 
success,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  century,  by 
Maoo,  the  head  of  a family  to  whom  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  indebted  at  the  same  time  for  the  ear- 
liest organization  of  their  military  resources,  and  the 
foundation  of  tlieir  foreign  empire.  (Justin,  xriii.  7 : 
“ lluic  [J/a/cAo]  Mago , imperntor  successit.  ngus 
imlustria  et  opes  Carthaginienswm,  et  imperii  JhuA 
et  bellicae  gloriae  hi  tides  crererunt  ,*”  and  directly 
after,  “ Mago,  . . . cum  primus  omnium.  orJiuata 
disriplina  militari,  imjxrium  Poent>rum  ctmdr 
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dose/.")  His  sons,  Hasdrubal  and  Hamii.car, 
carried  on  the  wars  both  in  Sardinia  and  in  Africa. 
The  can**  of  the  latter  war  was  the  refusal  of  Car- 
thage to  continue  the  payment  of  tribute  or  ground- 
rent  for  their  city ; but  the  Africans  were  successful, 
and  the  Carthaginians  had  to  purchase  peace.  In 
Sardinia  the  Punic  arms  were  more  fortunate:  Has- 
drubal  fell  in  battle,  after  holding  the  chief  military 
command  in  the  republic  (dictator)  eleven  tiroes, 
and  enjoyed  four  triumphs.  He  left  the  command 
to  his  brother  Ham  Hear,  who  afterwards  fell  in 
Sicily,  b.c.  480.  (Justin,  xix.  1.)  Each  brother 
left  three  sons,  who  continued  to  lead  the  armies  of 
the  state,  and,  while  striving  to  extend  her  foreign 
possessions,  protected  her  at  home  against  the  No- 
mads, and  compelled  the  Africans  at  length  to  remit 
the  ground-rent  for  the  city.  Their  names  were 
Himiloo,  Hanmo,  and  Cisco,  the  sons  of  Hamil- 
car;  and  Hannibal.  Hasdrubal,  and  Sappho, 
the  sons  of  HasdrubaL  The  details  of  their  actions 
are  not  related  further;  and  the  chronology  is  un- 
certain, resting  only  on  the  probable  identification  of 
Justin’s  Hamilcar  with  tho  celebrated  commander 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Himera.  The  following 
were  the  earliest  foreign  conquests  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians:— 

(1.)  Sardinia  was  their  earliest  province.  It  be- 
longed to  them  at  the  time  of  their  first  commercial 
treaty  with  Rome,  b.c.  509.  Its  capital,  Caralis 
( Cagliari),  and  Sulci  were  founded  by  them.  The 
island  always  ranked  as  the  chief  among  their  foreign 
preuseaions.  It  was  the  great  emporium  for  their 
trade  with  W.  Europe,  and  the  chief  source  of  their 
supply  of  corn,  next  to  their  own  territory  in  Africa. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  worked  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  the  island,  and  that  they  obtained  from 
it  precious  stones.  They  guarded  ail  access  to  it 
with  the  greatest  strictness.  The  Romans,  it  is  true, 
were  allowed  to  sail  to  it  by  the  first  treaty,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions ; but,  by  the  second,  even  this  limited 
permission  was  withdrawn,  and  Strabo (xvii.  p.  802) 
informs  ns  that  the  Carthaginians  sank  every  foreign 
ship  which  ventured  to  touch  at  the  island.  It  was 
occupied  by  a garrison,  chiefly  of  mercenaries  ; and 
was  governed,  like  the  other  foreign  possessions  of 
Carthage,  by  an  officer  called  Boetharc  b ( &oi)Qapx  os), 
that  is,  the  commander  of  the  auxiliaries  (mercena- 
ries) in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  by  a commander 
((rrporirydf),  specially  sent  out  from  Carthage. 
(Polyb.  i.  79.)  As  the  Carthaginian  power  declined, 
tbeir  possession  of  the  island  was  frequently  endan- 
gered by  revolts  of  the  mercenaries,  and  at  length  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  a little  after  the 
end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  b.c.  237.  [Sardinia.] 
(2.)  Cornea  was  early  occupied,  as  Sardinia  also 
is  said  to  have  been,  by  the  Tyrrhenians ; but  the 
Carthaginians  also  obtained  a footing  in  it  very  early ; 
and  the  union  of  the  two  peoples  to  resist  the  enter- 
prizes  of  other  foreign  settlers  led  to  the  first  recorded 
collision  of  Carthage  with  a Greek  state  ; when  the 
combined  fleets  of  the  Tyrrhenians  nnd  Carthaginians 
▼•elded  to  the  Pbocacans  of  Aleria  a victory  so  dearly 
bought  that  the  conquerors  soon  afterwards  retired 
frevn  the  island,  b.c.  536.  [Alrria.]  The  power  j 
of  the  two  occupants  seems  to  have  long  been  pretty  j 
evrnly  balanced,  but  that  of  Carthage  at  length  pre-  i 
vailed-  In  B.c.  450.  Corsica  is  spoken  of  as  be-  | 
longing  to  the  Tyrrhenians,  but  in  the  Punic  Wars 
il  appears  as  a Carthaginian  province,  like  Sardinia,  I 
L igeti jer  with  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Korc-ans.  This  poor,  rugged,  and  sterile  island  could 
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not,  however,  be  compared  to  Sardinia  in  point  of  its 
value  to  its  possessors.  [Corsica.] 

(3.)  Sicily , as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  the  military  enterprise  of  Carthage.  Phoe- 
nician colonies  existed  at  an  early  period  on  all  its 
coasts,  especially  on  the  commanding  promontories  ; 
but  many  of  them  succumbed  to  the  steadily  advan- 
cing power  of  the  Greek  colonies;  till  the  Phoenicians 
only  retained  their  footing  on  the  W.  portion  of  the 
island,  their  principal  settlements  being  Mott  A, 
Panormus,  and  Solokis.  As  the  power  of  Tyre 
declined,  and  that  of  Carthage  grew,  these  colonies, 
like  others  in  the  W.  Mediterranean,  came  under  tho 
power  of  the  latter  (Thucyd.  vL2);  but  Carthage 
does  not  seem  to  have  founded  new  colonies  in  Sicily. 
She  appears  to  have  obtained  first  those  settlements 
which  were  nearest  to  her  (Thucyd.  L c.);  and  their 
proximity  to  her  resources  enabled  her  to  keep  them 
from  falling  under  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  With 
this  firm  footing  in  the  island,  the  Carthaginians  pro- 
ceeded to  foment  the  dissensions  of  the  Greek  cities 
till  they  were  prepared  to  venture  on  a great  battle  for 
the  supremacy.  They  had  already  been  engaged  in 
war  with  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  as  we  learn 
from  Gclon's  speech  to  the  Greek  envoys,  who  sought 
aid  from  him  against  the  threatened  Persian  inva- 
sion (Herod,  vii.  158)  ; and,  when  they  saw  that 
that  invasion  was  about  to  furnish  the  Greeks  of 
the  mother- country  with  full  occupation,  they  deter- 
mined on  a grand  effort  against  the  Sicilian  colonies. 
An  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  expnlsion  of  Te- 
rillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  a city  in  amity  with  Car- 
thage, by  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  the  ally  of  Syra- 
cuse, about  b.c.  481.  Terillus  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Carthaginians,  who  sent  over  to  Panormus  a fleet 
of  3000  ships  of  war,  which  disembarked  300,000 
men  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar,  b.c.  480. 
The  list  of  the  peoples  who  contributed  to  this  army, 
given  by  Herodotus,  is  a remarkable  testimony  to 
the  extent  of  tbe  empire  and  alliances  of  Carthage 
at  this  epoch.  They  were  Phoenicians,  Libyans, 
Iberians,  Ligyes  (Ligurians  from  the  Gulfs  of  Lyon 
and  Genoa),  Helisyci  (which  Niebuhr  supposes  to 
mean  Volsci),  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans.  Hamilcar 
laid  siege  to  Himera:  Gelon  advanced  to  raise  tho 
siege;  and  a battle  ensued,  in  which  Hamilcar  was 
slain  and  his  army  was  utterly  defeated.  (Herod,  vii. 
165 — 167  ; Diod.  xi.  21 — 24.)  This  great  battle 
of  Himera  was  fought,  according  to  Herodotus,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  ; according  to 
Diodorus,  on  that  of  Thermopylae.  The  discrepancy 
may  be  taken  us  a proof  that  the  Greeks,  ignorant 
of  the  exact  day  of  the  battle,  tried  to  improve  r.n  a 
coincidence  which  was  sufficiently  remarkable.  For 
Himera,  no  less  than  Salamis,  was  one  of  “ the  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  world;"  and  that  in  a sente  of 
which  no  contemporary  could  form  the  least  anti- 
cipation. Had  the  event  of  the  day  been  different, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  a Carthaginian  empire  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  which  might  hove  advanced  over  all  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  (See  a similar  observation, 
with  reference  to  a later  period,  in  Polyb.  v.  104.) 
But,  as  it  was,  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  back 
upon  their  old  limits  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island, 
and  they  seem  to  have  abandoned,  for  a time,  fur- 
ther efforts  there,  and  to  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  complete  establishment  of  their  power 
in  Africa,  and  to  the  extension  of  their  colonies 
in  the  West,  They  did  not  resume  their  designs 
on  Sicily  till  b.  c.  410,  and  from  that  time  the 
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wars  with  the  Greek  colonies,  which  are  the  chief 
events  in  the  second  period  of  the  Carthaginian 
history,  fully  occupied  their  armies  until  Rome  had 
acquired  strength  to  engage  in  that  contest  which 
deprived  Carthage  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  at  last  of 
her  own  existence.  [Sicilia.] 

(4.)  The  Balearic  and  smaller  islands,  most  of 
which  hail  been  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  were 
all  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians  as  empnria  or 
factories.  [Balp.akes].  Among  the  smaller  islands 
referred  to.  were  Mclita \MaUa),  Gaul  os  (Go*o),  and 
Cercina  (Karkenah),  besides  others  of  leas  import- 
ance, as,  for  example,  Lipara.  (Polyb.  i.  24.)  Tlicse 
islands  afforded  naval  stations  of  importance,  and 
some  of  them  furnished  valuable  articles  of  produce. 
Malta  was  made  the  seat  of  flourishing  manufactories, 
especially  of  fine  cloth.  In  fine,  we  are  distinctly 
told  by  Polybius  that  all  the  islands  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean  belonged  to  Carthage  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Punic  Wars.  (Polyb.  i.  10.) 

(5.)  Spain  was  long  an  object  of  peaceful  com- 
merce, rather  than  of  conquest,  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Phoenician  settlements  had  existed  on  its  shores 
from  a time  earlier  than  history  records ; and  to 
these  Carthage  added  colonies  of  her  own  ; hut  her 
relations  with  the  natives  were  peaceful,  and  she  docs 
not  appear  to  have  attempted  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  till  after  the  loss  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 
Rut  around  her  colonies  and  marts  she  doubtless 
obtained  possession  of  considerable  tracts  of  land ; 
and  hence  Polybius  (f.c.)  tells  us  that  “ many  parts 
of  Spain  " belonged  to  her  when  she  entered  on  her 
contest  with  Rome.  The  Spanish  mines  were  a most 
important  source  of  wealth  to  the  republic. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  rule  of  Car- 
thage over  her  foreign  possessions,  we  have  very 
little  information,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  oppres- 
sions of  their  governors  disposed  them  continually  to 
revolt  In  this  respect  their  sufferings  seem  to  liave 
been  far  less  than  those  of  the  Roman  provinces ; 
but  they  were  likewise  borne  with  far  less  patience 
at  the  hands  of  a state  whose  authority  was  sustained 
only  by  a mercenary  soldiery,  who  were  themselves 
in  a condition  «»f  chronic  discontent. 

8.  Foreign  Colonies. — Beyond  the  limits  of  the 
countries  or  districts  of  which  Carthage  took  pos- 
session, hhc  established  many  colonics  on  distant 
shores,  to  sene  as  harbours  for  her  ships,  marts  for 
her  commerce,  and  outlets  for  her  surplus  population. 
These  settlements  occupied  many  {mints  on  the  coasts 
of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  not  only  in  Africa,  the 
islands,  and  Spain,  but  also  in  Gaul  and  Liguria 
(see  above) ; and  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
they  extended  far  both  N.  and  S.  along  the  shores 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  into  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  colonies  in  Africa  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  describing  the  Carthaginian 
empire  in  that  continent.  Especial  interest  attaches 
to  those  founded  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  by  Hanna, 
on  account  of  the  Greek  translation  which  we  still 
{•assess  of  the  narrative  of  his  voyage,  which  he  sus- 
pended, on  his  return,  in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at 
Carthage  (Hudson,  Geographi  Graeci  M mores, 
vul.  i.  Oxon.  1798).  Simultaneously  with  this 
expedition,  another  was  sent  out  under  Iiimilco  to 
explore  the  western  shores  of  Europe.  The  narrative 
of  this  voyage,  which  the  ancient  geographers  pos- 
sessed, has  been  lost  to  us ; but  several  particulars 
of  it  are  preserved  in  the  Ora  MarUima  of  Festus 
A vienns,  and  some  of  the  chief  points  have  been 
noticed  tinder  Atlaxticum  Make.  Of  the  colonies 
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which  Himilco,  like  Hanno,  doubtless  planted,  nr 
traces  have  come  down  to  us : the  Mipposits*  Out 
they  reached  as  far  as  the  British  island*  on  either 
be  positively  accepted  nor  rejected  without  mure 
evidence  than  we  possess.  As  to  the  time  of  time 
two  great  expeditions,  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  their  leaders  were  the  Hanno  aid  Hi- 
milco  who  are  mentioned  by  Justin  (rid.  npra)  i- 
sons  of  Hamilcar,  and  that  the  date  is  therefore 
about  the  end  of  the  6th  century  n.  c. 

9.  Relations  to  Foreign  States. — The  point*  of 
connection  or  collision  between  Carthage  and  other 
states  during  this  first  period,  though  few,  are  wry 
interesting. 

(1.)  Greeks. — The  sea-fight  with  the  Pbocaaa* 
off  the  coasts  of  Corsica,  and  her  wars  with  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily,  have  already  been  noticed. 

(2.)  Persians. — The  time  of  her  great  ent*rpri« 
in  Sicily  coincided  so  remarkably  with  the  attark* 
of  Persia  upon  Greece,  as  to  cause  some  of  tb* 
ancient  writers  to  ascribe  it  to  an  undentudjiy: 
with  die  Persian  kings.  Justin  (xix.  1)  tell*  d an 
embassy,  which  Darius  1.  sent  to  the  Carthaginian, 
in  the  assumption  of  that  supreme  authority  which 
he  was  at  the  same  time  claiming  over  Greece, 
requiring  them  to  discontinue  the  offering  of  hams* 
sacrifices  and  the  practice  of  burying  their  dal 
instead  of  burning  them,  and  also  demanding  aid  ia 
his  war  against  the  Greeks.  The  wars  of  Carthage 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes  furnished  her  with  a 
reason,  or  pretext,  for  refusing  the  desired  military 
aid ; but,  not  to  offend  the  king,  she  readily  com- 
plied with  his  other  requests.  (The  wcll-asceiUtnsi 
inaccuracy  of  this  last  statement  is  an  example  of 
the  care  required  in  following  the  authority  of 
Justin.)  The  Persian  claim  of  supremacy  orer 
Carthage,  as  a colony  of  Tyre,  is  one  very  likely  t« 
liave  been  made  ; and  Ephorus  represents  tbe  Pb*- 
nicians  as  united  with  the  Persians  in  another  em- 
bassy which  Xerxes  sent  to  the  Carthaginians  t* 
induce  them  to  fit  out  a great  fleet  against  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  so  to  disable 
colonies  from  affording  to  the  motlier-country  that 
aid  which  she  was  at  the  same  time  seeking  »'• 
the  hands  of  Gelon.  (Ephor.  ap.  ScMoi  PM.  /y* 
i.  146,  Fr.  Ill,  ed.  Didot;  Diod.  xl  I,  2,  ») 
Doubts  are  raised  respecting  the  whole  transact** 
by  the  silence  of  Herodotus ; but,  at  all  events,  it 
would  eeem  that  a direct  request  from  Persia  «» 
not  needed  to  induce  the  Carthaginians  to  mss 
opportunity  of  pushing  her  schemes  in  Sicily  *h-u 
the  Greek  colonies  could  receive  no  aid  Crwn  ii* 
mother-country.  That  the  first  wars  did  not  arigizatr 
in  the  agreement  with  Xerxes  is  clear  from  the  ov- 
rative  of  Justin,  and  from  the  allusion  made  by 
Gelon,  in  his  reply  to  the  Greek  ambassadors,  to  a 
war  in  which  he  lind  already  been  engaged  with 
Carthage  (Herod,  vii.  158).  The  war  thus  aliodnl 
to  would  seem  to  be  the  **  grave  bellnm  * (Jortia 
xix.  1),  in  which  the  Greek  cities  made  * 
application  for  assistance  to  the  Spartans ; but  we 
have  no  information  of  any  collision  from  this  can*’ 
between  Carthage  and  Sparta. 

(3.)  Cyrene . — Another  Grecian  state,  Ctm*. 
was  the  only  civilized  neighbour  of  Carthage  in 
Africa;  bat  they  wore  almost  separated  ntanuy 
by  the  deserts  which  come  down  to  the  wa-oast 
between  the  Syrtes;  and  the  only  collision  between 
them  was  the  obscure  and  petty  war  which  1«1  te 
the  settlement  of  their  frontier  at  tbe  bottom  of  the 
Great  Syrtis.  [Arab  Piulaehorum.] 
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(4.)  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  — The  relations  of 
Carthage  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  entirely, 
commercial,  and  chiefly  indirect,  as  will  be  seen 
presently.  Bnt  that  mnch  was  known  of  Cartilage 
in  Egypt  may  be  inferred  from  the  incidental  notices 
of  Herodotus,  who  no  doubt  obtained  his  information 
from  Carthaginians  in  Egypt. 

(5.)  Tyrrhenians.  — On  the  side  of  Europe, 
Carthage  had  relations  with  other  peoples  besides 
the  Greeks.  The  Tyrrhenians  appear  as  her  allies 
in  Corsica;  and  Aristotle  alludes  incidentally  to 
well-known  treaties  between  the  two  peoples.  These 
treaties  evidently  arose  out  of  the  common  interests 
of  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of  the  W.  Medi- 
terranean, and  also  from  the  desire  of  Carthage  to 
protect  herself  by  treaties  against  the  piratical 
habits  of  the  Tyrrhenians.  (Ariatot.  PoliL  id.  5.  §§ 
10,  II,  where  the  threefold  description  deserves  atten- 
tion; aw&riKcu  tuv  tiaaywy'iiunp  teal  avpSo\a 
Tff> « too  pif  hSiKfiv  nal  7 paipal  vtpl  avpfsaxl ar). 

(6.)  Rome. — First  Trtaty.  — Somewhat  similar 
to  these  conventions  was  the  treaty  which  furnishes 
the  first  instance  of  any  relations  between  Rome 
and  Carthage.  This  celebrated  document  is  pre- 
served by  Polybius  (iii.  22),  who  tells  ns  that  it 
wai  made  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Brutus 
and  M.  Horatios,  the  first  consuls  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  and  28  years  before  the  invasion 
rf  Greece  by  Xerxes,  that  is,  in  B.  C.  509.  It  was 
still  preserved,  inscribed  on  tablets  of  bronze,  among 
the  archives  of  the  aediles  in  the  temple  of  Jove 
in  the  Capitol  (c.  26),  but  its  old  I.atin  idiom  was, 
in  some  passages,  hardly  intelligible  to  the  most 
learned  antiquarians.  Its  substance  is  os  follows ; — 
That  there  shall  lie  friendship  between  tho  Romans 
and  their  allies,  and  the  Carthaginians  and  their  al- 
lies, on  these  conditions : the  Romans  and  their  allies 
are  restricted  from  sailing  beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  W.  or 
S.  of  ) the  Fair  Promontory  (v6  KaXhy  inotmhptoy'), 
which  seems  here  to  indicate  the  Mercurii  Prn 
C.  Hon,  the  E.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage, 
rather  than,  as  elsewhere  in  Polybius,  Apollinis  Pr., 
C.  Farina,  its  VV.  headland,  the  object  of  this 
restriction  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Polybius,  to  keep 
fnmCTiew  from  a share  in  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
m the  coast  of  Rvzacium  and  the  Emporia  on  the 
1>*wt  Syrtis : if  forced  into  the  forbidden  seas 
by  weather  or  war,  they  are  neither  to  buy  nor  take 
anything  except  necessaries  for  refitting  the  ship, 
and  offering  sacrifice,  and  they  mast  depart  within 
fire  days;  but  they  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Car- 
thage herself,  and  the  part  of  Africa  immediately 
adjacent  (at  least  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning), 
with  Sardinia,  and  with  the  part  of  Sicily  pos- 
**wed  by  Carthage,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  object  of  which  was  as  much  to  give  addi- 
tional security  to  such  commerce,  as  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  it,  namely,  the  goods  must  be  sold 
by  public  auction,  ami  then  the  public  faith  was 
pledged  to  the  foreigner  for  his  payment ; on  the 
"ther  hand,  the  Carthaginians  are  bound  to  refrain 
from  injuring  the  cities  of  Ardea,  Anti  tun,  Lauren- 
twm  (or  more  probably  Aricia),  Circeii,  and  Ter- 
ra* ina.  or  any  other  Latin  cities  which  were  subject 
t>>  the  Romans,  and  ru*  to  meddle  with  (»,  e.  not  to 
make  their  own)  the  cities  which  were  not  under 
tbe  Roman  dominion,  but  if  they  shall  have  taken 
any  of  the  latter,  they  are  to  restore  such  uninjured 
to  the  Romans:  they  are  to  build  no  fort  on  the 
Lain  territory,  nor,  if  they  should  land  there  in 
arms,  to  remain  a single  night.  This  treaty  clearly 
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indicates  the  respective  dominions,  and  the  relative 
. positions  of  the  two  states  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  b.  c.  ; for  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  it 
was  designed  to  anticipate  relations  which  might 
occur  at  some  future  time,  and  not  to  Bettle  ques- 
tions which  had  actually  arisen.  Rome,  at  the 
height  of  the  prosperity  which  she  attaiued  in  tho 
regal  period,  and  in  possession  of  the  chief  cities 
oo  the  Latin  coast,  even  beyond  the  later  limits  of 
Latium,  is  beginning  to  extend  her  commerce  over 
the  W.  parts  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  Carthage 
is  pushing  hers  to  the  very  coasts  of  Latium,  and 
is  also  carrying  on  military  operations  there  for  its 
defence.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  Polybius 
observes  (c.  23),  that  tho  treaty  is  wholly  silent 
respecting  the  parts  of  Italy  heyond  the  Roman 
territory:  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Greeks  are  not 
referred  to,  unless  tacitly  as  among  tho  enemies 
against  whose  interference  with  their  commerce  the 
Carthaginians  may  have  to  conduct  military  opera- 
tions. With  the  Tyrrhenians  we  liave  seen  that 
the  Carthaginians  dealt,  as  with  Rome,  by  separate 
treaties,  as  the  occasion  arose:  of  their  relations 
with  Magna  Graecia  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
history  is  almost  silent;  but  wo  may  fairly  con- 
jecture that  any  serious  efforts  of  commerce  or  con- 
quest in  that  quarter  were  postponed  until  Sicily 
should  be  made  their  own. 

The  genuineness  of  the  first  treaty  with  Rome 
lias  been  disputed  on  the  very  ground  which  affords 
its  strongest  confirmation ; the  position,  namely,  to 
which  it  represents  Rome  as  having  already  attained 
at  this  early  period  of  her  history.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the  mis-statements  of  the  Roman 
annalists,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  depression 
which  Rome  suffered  as  the  first  consequence  of  the 
revolution  which  made  her  a republic;  and  from 
which  she  was  so  long  in  recovering.  (Niebuhr, 
History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  533,  foil.)  Accord- 
ingly, when,  a century  and  a half  later,  b.  c.  348, 
the  Roman  republic  was  sufficiently  recovered  from 
its  long  struggle  for  existence,  to  have  a foreign  com- 
merce worth  the  protection  of  a second  treaty  with 
Carthage,  we  find,  nmid&t  a general  similarity  to  the 
provisions  of  the  first  treaty,  this  important  difference, 
that  the  Romans  are  excluded  from  Sardinia  and 
Libya  as  rigidly  as  from  the  seas  beyond  the  Fair  Pro- 
montory, with  the  exception  that  their  traders  may 
expose  their  goods  for  sale  at  Carthage;  and  the  samo 
privilege  is  granted  to  the  Carthaginians  at  Rome. 

Tlie  date  assigned  to  this  treaty  is  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Livy  (viL  27),  who  only  just  refers  to  it. 
Polybius,  who  recites  it  in  full  (iii.  24),  does  not 
mention  its  date.  Several  of  the  liest  critics  hesi- 
tate to  assume  the  identity  of  the  treaty  in  Polybius 
with  that  referred  to  by  Livy.  Grote  (vol.  x.  p. 
541)  supposes  that  the  former  was  made  somewhere 
between  480—410  B.  C.,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
it  “ argues  a com |*r stive  superiority  of  Cartlmgo 
to  Rome,  which  would  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.,  than  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth.”  Niebuhr  (vol.  iii.  p.  87), 
on  tho  other  hand,  thinks  that  Poly  bias  was  nut 
acquainted  with  the  transaction  mentioned  by  Livy, 
and  that  the  treaty  which  he  speaks  of  as  the 
second,  was  the  one  of  the  year  447,  b.  c.  306. 
It  is  seldom  fair  to  play  off  great  authorities  against 
each  other;  hut  it  may  be  done  in  this  case,  for 
there  is  really  no  good  ground  for  doubting  that 
Livy  and  Polybius  each  meant  by  the  second  treutjr 
that  which  really  was  the  second  and  the  same. 
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This  Second  Treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
belongs  chronologically  to  the  second  period  of  Car- 
thaginian history;  but  the  natural  connection  of 
the  events  demands  the  notice  at  one  view  of  the 
relations  between  the  states,  from  the  beginning,  to 
tbeir  quarrel  about  Sicilian  affairs.  Livy,  with  his 
usual  partiality,  represents  the  Carthaginians  as 
sending  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  sue  for  this 
alliance.  But  we  know  that  Carthage  was  mistress 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  seas,  along  the  coasts  of  Italy 
(Diod.  xvi.  66) ; and  that  the  coasts  of  Latium 
were  insulted  and  plundered  by  a Greek  fleet 
Against  such  invaders,  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  Ro- 
mans sought  protection  from  the  great  maritime 
power  of  Carthage  (Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  pp.  85 — 87); 
and  they  would  readily  consent  to  renounce  a com- 
merce, which  they  had  already  lost,  with  Sardinia 
nnd  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  safety  on  their  own 
coasts. 

The  amicable  relations  between  the  two  republics, 
nnd  the  concord  of  their  views  respecting  Italy,  are 
further  attested  by  the  congratulations  which  the 
Carthaginians  sent  to  Rome,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Sam  nit*  War  (b.c.  34*2),  with  the  present  of  a 
gold  crown  of  25  pounds’  weight  for  the  shrine  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  vii.  38.)  And  again, 
in  n.  c.  306,  the  ancient  treaty  between  Rome  and 
(Carthage  was  renewed  fur  the  third  time,  with  a 
fresh  offering  of  rich  presents.  (Liv.  ix.  43.) 

But  such  friendships  between  ambitious  republics 
necessarily  involve  jealousies,  the  sure  presage  of 
alienation,  quarrel,  and  internecine  war;  and  both 
the  friendship  and  the  jealousy  are  further  shown  in 
the  history  of  Umj  more  intimate  alliance  which  was 
funned  by  Rome  and  Carthage  in  view  of  a common 
danger.  Kach  state  had  evidently  como  to  regard 
Grecian  Italy  as  its  future  prize,  when  the  aid 
brought  by  l*yrrhus  to  the  Tarentines  raised  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  designs,  which  they  at  once  united  to 
remove,  with  a cordiality  precisely  measured  and 
limited  by  the  interests  of  each.  Carthage  had 
doubtless  viewed  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in 
S.  Italy  with  feelings  which  her  own  position  in 
Sicily  compiled  her  to  dissemble;  and  Rome,  on  her 
part,  showed  no  disposition  to  seek  aid  from  Car- 
thage, till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  became  very  critical. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  b.c.  279,  Rome  and 
Carthage  concluded  a close  defensive  alliance,  which 
Livy  {Epit.  xiii.)  exprwsly  calls  the  fourth , and 
Polybius  (iii.  25)  the  last,  treaty  between  the  two 
republics.  The  provisions  of  the  former  treaties 
were  renewed,  with  additional  articles,  which,  with 
the  events  that  ensued,  we  give  in  Niebuhr's  words 
(vol.  iii.  p.  506):  — “ It  was  provided,  that  neither 
should  make  a treaty  of  friendship  with  Pyrrhus 
without  the  accession  of  the  other,  in  order  that  if 
he  attacked  the  latter,  the  former  might  still  have 
the  right  of  sending  succours.  The  auxiliaries  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  state,  which  should  send  them; 
the  ships  to  convey  them  to  and  fro  were  to  be  given 
by  Carthage.  The  latter  was  also  to  aflurd  assist- 
ance with  ships  of  war,  in  case  of  need;  bat  the  ma- 
rines were  not  to  be  compelled  to  land  against  their 
will.  This  clause  in  4 case  of  new!  ’ Carthage, 
with  the  wish  of  compelling  Pyrrhus  to  return  to 
Kpinis,  may  probably  have  interpreted  in  such  a 
way  that,  without  waiting  for  a summons  from  Rome, 
a fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  galleys  under  Mago 
cast  anchor  near  Ostia,  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate. 
It  was  dismissed  with  thanks  without  being  used, 
probably  because  Rome  did  not  wish  the  Puenians  to 
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carry  off  the  population  and  wealth  of  Italian  towns, 
or  because  it  feared  lest  they  should  establish  them- 
selves in  Italy.  There  was  no  need  of  then  aMust- 
ance.  The  Punic  admiral  now  went  to  Pyrrhus  u 
a nentral  and  unsuccessful  mediator  of  peace,  as 
the  latter  was  already  known  to  have  directed  his 
thoughts  to  Sicily.  (Justin.  xviiL  2.)"  The  event! 
which  followed  the  transference  of  the  war  to  that 
country  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Carthaginian 
affairs  in  Sicily;  but  they  may  be  dismiss'd  her?, 
partly  because  they  led  to  no  permanent  result,  and 
partly  because  their  progress  furnishes  another  jewf 
of  the  deeply  rooted  jealousy  which  now  existed  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage.  Pyrrhos  spent  three 
years  in  Sicily,  b.c.  278 — 276,  attempting  to  6a 
his  part  to  fulfil  the  bright  prospects  held  out  by 
the  Greeks  who  had  called  him  thither,  of  a Greek 
kingdom  over  which  he  was  to  rule  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Carthaginians.  The  faithlessness  of 
the  Greeks  to  their  promises  and  their  interest* 
alone  spoiled  the  scheme ; and,  after  wasting  bis 
efforts  on  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Lilybaeum,  be 
abandoned  the  enterprize  in  disgust.  During  these 
three  years  Rome  was  steadily  pursuing  her  own  in- 
terests in  Italy,  by  subduing  the  states  which  hsd 
aided  Pyrrhus,  and  Carthage  was  left  to  fight  bff 
own  bAttle  in  Sicily.  “ That  there  prevailed  a deeply 
founded  mistrust  between  the  two  republics,"  gay* 
Niebuhr  (voL  iii.  p.  51 1),  “is  dear  even  from  the 
fact,  that  Roman  auxiliaries  were  either  not  de- 
manded, or  else  were  not  given  for  the  defence  of  the 
Punic  province:  though  Cartilage,  it  is  true,  raised 
soldiers  in  Italy."  (Zonaras,  viiL  5.) 

From  this  view  of  the  relations  of  the  two  rrpib- 
lics,  during  their  state  of  amity,  it  is  imi«oesibk  n* 
to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  remarked  by  Niebuhr 
elsewhere,  how  the  order  in  which  Rome  was  calW 
to  deal  with  her  successive  enemies  contributed  to 
fulfil  the  designs  of  providence  for  her  advancrmcct 
to  universal  empire,  and  how  different  would  hare 
been  her  fate,  and  that  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  world, 
had  Carthage  deserted  her  during  her  struggles  with 
the  Etruscans  and  other  peoples  of  Italy,  with  the 
Gauls,  and  with  Pyrrhus. 

(7.)  Athens. — There  was  another  foreign  pom, 
with  whom  Carthage  never  came  actually  in  «a- 
tact,  bnt  whom  nevertheless  she  watched  with  deep 
interest  and  anxiety  (Thucyd.  vi.  34),  and  wb* 
fortunes  had  no  small  influence  on  her  own.  Hsd 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  l>eeti  successful,  * 
conflict  must  have  ensued  with  Carthage;  bat  die 
was  relieved  from  this  danger,  and  left  the  mere  free 
to  pursue  her  own  designs  in  Sicily  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  ill-fated  armament,  b.c.  411. 

10.  .Summary.  — Such  was  the  growth  cf  the 
Carthaginian  empire,  and  such  her  relations  tofireigs 
states,  during  a time  partly  extending  into  the  second 
period  of  her  history,  though  belonging  chiefly  U>  th» 
first.  To  suin  up,  in  a few  words,  her  position  at  the 
great  historical  epoch  marked  by  the  renewal  of  bff 
wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily : — In  Africa  she  bad 
subdued  the  Libyans  immediately  round  the  city; 
formed  relations  with  the  Nomads,  which  enable! 
her  to  purchase  their  services  as  mercenaries  ia  bff 
wars,  and  carriers  for  her  inland  commerce;  planted 
agricultural  colonics  in  the  fertile  districts  about  tbe 
city,  and  others,  both  commercial  and  agricultural, 
along  the  coasts  of  Hyzacinm  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
and  even  to  the  Great  Syrtis,  so  far  as  the  physical 
character  of  the  district  permitted ; as  well  as  on  tbe 
W.  portion  of  the  N.  coast,  to  the  Pillars  of  Hff- 
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coles.  Beyond  these  limits  she  held  possession  of 
Sardinia,  Corsica  (at  least  in  part),  the  W.  part  of 
Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  W.  Mediterranean ; 
and  her  colonies  extended  along  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  of  Iberia  and  Liguria,  and  beyond  the  Pillars 
far  towards  the  Equator  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Arctic  regions  on  the  other.  Towards  her  mother 
city  she  continued  to  acknowledge  the  filial  duties 
of  a colony : with  her  nearest  neighbour,  Cyrene,  she 
had  settled  a disputed  boundary  line:  she  had  met 
the  Greeks  in  a sea-fight  off  Corey ra;  and  had  re- 
tired from  a brief  struggle  with  them  in  Sicily,  which 
she  was  about  to  renew,  after  an  interval  of  70  years 
spent  in  improving  her  resources;  she  had  avoided 
the  double  dangers  of  Persian  alliance  and  resent- 
ment, and  had  seen  the  naval  force  of  her  most  for- 
midable rival  for  the  empire  of  the  seas  destroyed  in 
the  Syracusan  expedition:  in  the  Tyrrhenian  seas 
she  had  protected  her  own  commerce  by  treaties  with 
the  Italian  states,  one  of  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  intercourse  destined  to  end  in  her  destruction. 

To  complete  the  review  of  this  first  period  of  her 
history,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  her  internal  con- 
dition and  resources.  On  this  subject,  as  well  as  in 
the  preen  ling  account  of  her  empire,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  remark  of  Grote,  that  all  “ our 
predtive  information,  scanty  as  it  is,  about  Carthage 
and  her  institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third,  and 
•ecood  centuries  b.  c.;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify 
presumptive  conclusions  as  to  the  fifth  century  b.c., 
especially  in  reference  to  the  general  system  pur- 
sued.” ( Hut . of  Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  542.) 

1 1 . Political  Constitution.  — Our  information  on 
this  subject  is  of  the  moat  tantalizing  kind;  just 
enough  to  show  us  how  interesting  is  the  problem, 
which  we  have  no  sufficient  materials  to  solve.  The 
brief  account  of  Aristotle,  and  the  incidental  notices  of 
Polybius  (especially  vi.5 1,  et  seq.),  and  other  writers, 
are  very  elaborately  discussed  by  Hecren  (, African 
Sat* ohm,  vol.  i. c bap.  3 ),  and  K I nge  ( A ristoteles  de  Po~ 
luia  Cartkaginiensivm,  WratisL  1824);  whose  disser- 
tation* the  inquirer  should  study,  with  Grote's  cau- 
tion that  **  their  materials  do  not  enable  them  to  reach 
any  certainty.”  As  a summary  of  the  subject,  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  improve  on  the  con- 
densed account  of  Grote  (vol.  x.  pp.  548,  foil.):  ■ — 
**  Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the 
fact.-*  known  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable 
tt*  to  comprehend  its  real  working  The  magistrates 
most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were,  the 
two  Kings  or  Suffetes,  who  presided  over  the  Senate. 
There  were  in  like  manner  two  Suffetes  in  Gades, 
and  each  of  the  other  Phoenician  colonies  (Liv. 
xxv iiL  37).”  The  name  of  these  Suffetes  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Hebrew  Shofettm , i.  e. 
Jwi/frs.  u They  seem  to  have  been  renewed  an- 
nually, though  how  far  the  same  persons  were  re- 
ehgible  or  actually  re-chosen,  we  do  not  know;  but 
they  were  always  selected  out  of  some  few  principal 
families  or  Gentw.  There  is  reason  for  believing 
that  the  genuine  Carthaginian  citizens  were  dis- 
tributed into  three  tribes,  thirty  curiae,  and  three 
hundred  gente*.  — something  in  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  patricians.  From  these  gentes  emanated  a 
Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again  was 
formed  a smaller  council  or  committee  of  thirty 
principe*  representing  the  curiae  (Movers,  die  Pho- 
nizier,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  pp.  483 — 499);  sometimes  a 
still  smaller  of  only  ten  principe ».  These  little 

councils  are  both  frequently  mentioned  in  the  poli- 
tical proceedings  of  Cartilage;  and  perhaps  the 
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Thirty  may  coincide  with  what  Polybius  calls  the 
Gerusia  or  Council  of  Ancients.  — the  Three  Hun- 
dred, with  that  which  he  calls  the  Senate.  (Polvb. 
x.  18  ; Liv.  xxx.  16.)  Aristotle  assimilates  the 
two  Kings  (Suffetes)  of  Carthage  to  the  two 
Kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  Gerusia  of  Carthage  also 
to  that  of  Sparta  (Pol.  ii.  8.  § 2) ; which  latter 
consisted  of  thirty  members,  including  the  Kings, 
who  sat  in  it  But  Aristotle  does  not  allude  to  any 
assembly  at  Carthage  analogous  to  what  Polybius 
calls  the  Senate.  He  meutions  two  councils,  one 
of  one  hundred  members,  the  other  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  (comp.  Niebuhr,  voL  L p.  85)  ; 
and  certain  Boards  of  Five  — the  Pentarchies.  lie 
compares  the  Council  of  one  hundred  and  four  to 
the  Spartan  Ephors;  yet  again,  he  talks  of  the 
Pentarchies  as  invested  with  extensive  functions, 
and  terms  the  Council  of  one  hundred  the  greatest 
authority  in  the  state.  Perhaps  this  last  Council 
was  identical  with  the  assembly  of  one  hundred 
Judges  (said  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  Senate 
as  a check  upon  the  generals  employed),  or  Ordo 
Judicum;  of  which  Livy  speaks  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  as  existing  with  its  members  perpetual, 
and  so  powerful  that  it  overruled  all  the  other  as- 
semblies and  magistracies  of  the  state.  Through 
the  iuffuenoe  of  Hannibal,  a law  was  passed  to  lessen 
the  overweening  power  of  this  Order  of  Judges; 
causing  them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead 
of  being  perpetual.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  46  ; Justin,  xix. 
2,  mentions  the  100  select  Senators  set  apart  as 
judges.) 

“ These  statements,  though  coming  from  valuable 
authors,  convey  so  little  information,  and  are  withal 
so  difficult  to  reconcile,  that  both  the  structure  and 
working  of  the  political  machine  at  Carthage  may 
be  said  to  be  unknown.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the 
general  spirit  of  the  government  was  highly  oli- 
garchical; that  a few  rich,  old,  and  powerful  families 
divided  among  themselves  the  great  offices  and 
influence  of  the  state;  that  they  maintained  them- 
selves in  pointed  and  even  insolent  distinction  from 
the  multitude  (Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  § 4) ; that  they 
stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  bitter  feuds,  often 
stained  by  gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed;  and  that 
the  treatment  with  which,  through  these  violent 
party  antipathies,  unsuccessful  generals  were  visited, 
was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  (Diod.  xx.  10,  xxiii.  9; 
Val.'  Max.  ii.  7.  § 1.)  It  appears  that  wealth  was 
one  indisjiensable  qualification,  and  that  magistrates 
and  generals  procured  their  appointments  in  a great 
measure  by  corrupt  means.  Of  such  corruption, 
one  variety  was,  the  habit  of  constantly  regaling  the 
citizens  in  collective  banquets  of  the  curiae,  or  the 
political  associations ; a habit  so  continual,  and  em- 
bracing so  wide  a circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle 
compares  these  banquets  to  the  Phiditia,  or  public 
mess  of  Sparta.  (M  iii.  5.  § 6.)  There  was 
a Demos  or  people  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted 
on  particular  occasions,  and  before  whom  proposi- 
tions were  publicly  debated,  in  cases  where  the 
Suffetes  and  the  small  Council  were  not  all  of  one 
mind.  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  8.  § 3.)  How  numerous 
this  Demos  was,  or  what  proportion  of  the  whole 
population  it  comprised,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  it  is  plain  that,  whether  more  or 
less  considerable,  its  multitude  was  kept  under  de- 
pendence to  the  rich  families  by  stratagems  such 
as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative  appointments,  with 
lots  of  land  in  foreign  dependencies,  &c.  The  pur- 
puses  of  goverumeut  were  determined,  its  powers 
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wielded,  and  the  great  offices  held, — Suffetca,  Sena- 
tors, Generals,  or  Judges,  — by  the  members  of  a 
small  number  of  wealthy  families ; and  the  chief 
opposition  they  encountered  was  from  their  feuds 
against  each  other.  In  the  main,  the  government 
was  conducted  with  skill  and  steadiness,  as  well  for 
internal  tranquillity,  as  for  systematic  foreign  and 
commercial  aggrandisement  Within  the  knowledge 
of  Aristotle,  Carthage  had  never  suffered  either  the 
successful  usurpation  of  a despot,  or  any  violent 
intestine  commotion.  (Aristot.  PoL  ii.  8.  §!.)  He 
briefly  alludes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy  of  Hanno 
(v.  6.  § 2),  which  is  also  mentioned  in  Justin  (xxi. 
4).  Hanno  is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of 
putting  to  death  the  Senate,  and  making  himself 
des|n>t.  But  he  was  detected,  and  executed  under 
the  severest  tortures;  all  his  family  being  put  to 
death  along  with  him,  b.  c.  340.”  His  attempt  is 
compared  by  Aristotle  to  that  of  Pausania*  at 
Sparta.  The  other  attempt  was  that  of  Bomilcar, 
B.  c.  308.  (Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.y 
urts.  Bomilcar  and  Hanno.)  The  resemblance  of 
the  Carthaginian  constitution  to  that  of  Venice  is 
by  no  means  so  close  as  some  writers  fancy. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  when  bitter  fic- 
tions divided  the  state,  wo  read  of  popnlar  tumults  | 
which  are  compared  to  those  of  Alexandria  for  their 
violence,  as  well  as  for  the  strange  spectacle  of  boys 
joining  in  them  as  eagerly  as  the  men.  (Polyb. 
xv.  30.) 

12.  Military  Resources  and  Organization.  — In 
order  to  understand  both  the  progress  and  the  decline 
of  Carthage,  no  part  of  her  polity  requires  more 
attentive  consideration  than  her  military  system. 
Founded  as  the  state  was  without  difficulty,  at  a 
distance  from  any  formidable  enemies,  and  soon 
raised  by  commerce  to  the  highest  prosperity,  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  her  citi/ams  had  displayed 
any  great  measure  of  military  spirit,  such  as  that 
which  is  inseparably  identified  with  the  Roman  cha- 
racter. There  arc  not  wanting  examples  of  the 
greatest  devotion  in  times  of  extreme  danger;  but 
how  little  occasion  there  was  for  their  display,  in  the 
age  during  which  the  military  system  was  formed,  is 
clear  from  the  consideration  that  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory  was  made  by  Agatboclcs  in 
u.c.  316,  more  than  five  centimes  from  the  founda- 
ti  m of  the  city.  As  to  the  Libyan  tribes,  their  pre- 
datory incursions  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 
curbed  by  the  simple  defence  of  a line  of  ditch.  (Ap- 
pian.  Pun.  32,54,59;  Phlegon,  Mirab.  18:  this 
trench  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  dug  by  the 
younger  Scipio  African  us  for  a boundary  between 
the  Carthaginian  and  Nuinidian  territory : Africa.) 
The  military  system  of  Carthage  therefore  grew  en- 
tirely out  of  that  necessity  for  foreign  conquest  which 
was  entailod  upon  the  state,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
extension  of  her  commerce.  Men  do  not  risk  their 
lives  in  war  merely  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
least  of  all  when  a force  of  dependents  and  mercena- 
ries can  easily  be  found  to  fight  their  battles  for 
them.  Nay,  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  good  policy 
thus  to  throw  the  burthen  upon  others,  while  the 
state  reaped  the  profit ; and  it  required  the  bitter 
lessons  of  experience  to  prove  that  such  a force  was 
a broken  reed,  in  the  doable  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  piercing  the  hand  which  it  failed  to  support. 
Much  a resource  was  at  hand  for  the  Carthaginians 
in  a threefold  form:  the  enforced  service  of  her 
Libyan  subjects;  the  mercenary  aid  of  the  Nomad 
tribes;  and  the  labour  of  her  slaves. 
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(1.)  Naval  Forces.  — From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  earliest  warlike  enterprises  of  Carthage  were 
upon  the  sea.  She  not  only  required  a powerful 
navy  to  transport  her  forces  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily; 
but  she  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  fleets  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  those  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
and  Maasilia;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  her  first  actual 
encounter  was  with  the  Pliocaeans  of  Sardinia. 
Fortunately,  our  information  on  her  naval  resource* 
and  arrangements  is  tolerably  complete:  we  derm 
most  of  it  from  Polybius  and  Appian.  (On  the  gene- 
ral subject,  see  especially  Polyb.  i.  20,  39,  vi.  52.) 

One  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  first  settlers  was 
the  excavation  of  a spacious  harbour  (Cothcin),  within 
the  city ; with  an  outer  harbour  for  transports  and 
merchant  vessels ; and  with  docks  and  magazine* 
containing  everything  required  for  the  outfit  of  the 
ships.  (See  below  under  Topography .)  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  war  (besides  transports)  thus  pro- 
vided for  is  stated  at  220  (Appian.  /Hut.  96);  but 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  extra  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  a much  larger  number.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  Carthaginians,  in  their  Sicilian 
wars,  with  from  150  to  200  sliips  of  war;  but,  in 
the  first  Punic  War,  they  had  350  ships  of  war, 
carrying  150,000  men,  at  the  gnat  sea-fight  with 
Rcgulus,  b.c.  254.  This  was  at  the  climax  of  their 
naval  power  ; which  not  only  suffered  greatly  from 
its  repeated  defeats  by  the  Romans,  but  must  also 
have  lost  very  much  of  its  importance  when  the  stats 
was  deprived  of  its  possessions  in  Sicily  (b.c,  241), 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica  (b.c.  238);  besides  which  it 
was  always  tlie  policy  of  the  Barcine  family  (whose 
ascendancy  dates  from  b.  c.  247)  to  fight  the  battles 
of  Carthage  by  land  rather  than  by  sea. 

Triremes  seem  to  have  constituted  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  during  their  Sicilian  wars  ; and  it  seem* 
probable  that  they  followed  the  Syrmcu&au  models. 
(Heeren,  p.  246.)  A tradition  preserved  by  Pliny 
from  Aristotle  makes  them  the  inventors  of  quadri- 
remes.  (Plin.  vii.  57.)  The  war  with  Pyrrhus  iu 
Sicily  naturally  led  them  to  adopt  the  larger  vessels 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Greeks  (especially 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes) ; and  in  the  wars  with 
Rome  they  generally  used  quinqoeremes  (Polyb.  i 
20,  27,  59, 63,  et  alib. ; Liv.  xxL  22) : and  the  same 
form  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  from  a l*unic 
model.  (Polyb.  i.  20.)  The  admiral’s  ship  iu  the 
battle  with  Duilius,  which  had  seven  banks  rtf  oars, 
had  been  taken  from  Pyrrhus.  (Polyb.  L 23.) 
Polybius  computes  the  ships  lost  in  the  First  Puruc 
War  at  500  quinqueremes  on  the  side  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  700  on  that  of  the  Romans  (>  63). 
Fire  ships  were  used  in  the  defence  of  the  city  in 
the  Third  Punic  War.  (Appian.  Pun.  99.)  The 
complement  of  men  to  aquinquereme  was 420,  namely 
120  fighting  men,  and  300  rowers.  (Polyb.  L 26.*) 
The  rowers  were  public  slaves,  who  were  procured 
chiefly  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  such  Dumber* 


* Polybius  makes  this  statement  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Roman  crews;  but  it  agrees  with  the  total* 
of  ships  and  men  given  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet. 
Heeren  ascribes  to  a forger  number  of  rower*  in  the 
Punic  ships,  that  superiority  over  the  Syracusans 
and  Romans  in  manoeuvre,  which  his  authorities 
refer  expressly  to  greater  slrilL  (Polyb.  i.  22,  51 ; 
Diod.  xx.  5.)  The  models  being  alike,  the  number 
of  rowers  could  not  well  be  different;  but  those  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  thoroughly  trained  galky 
slaves. 
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that  Hasd  rubai,  in  the  Second  Panic  War,  bought 
MWX)  at  one  time  (Appian.  Pun.  9);  and  they  were 
doubtless  kept  in  constant  exercise:  hence  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  Carthage  prepared  her  fleets. 
The  accounts  in  Polybius  of  tho  sea- fights  in  tho 
First  Punic  War  should  be  carefully  studied,  espe- 
cially that  with  Kegulus,  in  which  tho  Romans 
adopted  the  manoeuvre  now  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  “breaking  tho  line."  In  combined 
oj*-r»tions,  the  admiral  acted  under  the  commander  of 
the  land  forces,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamilcar  and 
iiasdntbal  (Polyb.  ii.  1);  but  sometimes  he  took 
out  soiled  orders  from  the  senate  or  the  commander- 
in-chief.  (Diod.  xiv.  55  ; I’olyaen.  v.  10.  § 2.) 
The  ships  of  Cartilage  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  sea-deities,  whose  images  seem  to  have 
been  carved  npon  the  sterns,  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  572  ; 
Muntcr,  pp.  97,  foil.) 

(2.)  Istnd  Foret*.  — The  bulk  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  was  composed  of  their  Libyan  subjects 
and  of  mercenaries,  not  only  from  Africa,  but  from 
nearly  all  the  shores  of  Western  Europe.  Small, 
however,  as  was  the  purely  Punic  portion,  it  de- 
serves particular  atti-ntion.  The  chief  commands 
were  a-- signed,  of  course,  to  Carthaginian  citizens ; 
but.  besides  this,  motives  of  honour  were  held  out  to 
lead  them  into  the  service,  each  citizen  wearing  as 
many  rings  as  he  had  served  campaigns.  (Aristot. 
P»l.  rii.  2.  § 6:  as  Heeren  observes,  this  custom 
gives  significance  to  Hannibal's  message  sent  to  Car- 
thage with  the  rings  of  the  Roman  knights  who 
were  slain  at  Cannae.)  It  would  even  seem,  if  we 
are  to  trust  Diodorus,  that  the  honour  to  be  reaped 
from  the  Sicilian  wars  moved  tho  citizens  of  Car- 
thage so  strongly,  as  to  lead  considerable  bodies  of 
them  into  destruction,  and  to  induce  the  state  to  be 
more  sparing  of  tbeir  lives.  (Diod.  xvi.  70,  71,  xix. 
106.)  The  expensive  service  of  the  cavalry  seems 

have  had  a strong  attraction  for  the  higher  classes. 
But,  above  all,  we  generally  find  in  a Punic  army  a 
small  body  of  2500  citizens,  called  the  Sacred  Band , 
chosen  for  their  station,  wealth,  and  courage,  and 
distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  their  arms  and  by 
their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  plate.  They  appear  to 
Race  fought  on  foe*,  and  to  have  formed  the  general’s 
body-guard.  (Diod.  xvi.  80,  xx.  10,  et  seq.\  Plut. 
Timtd.  27 , 28 ; Polyb.  xv.  13.)  In  the  extreme  danger 
of  the  state,  all  the  citizens  formed  a Sacred  Band, 
and  could  furnish  an  army  as  formidable  for  its 
numbers  as  for  its  desperate  bravery.  The  city 
poured  out  40,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  with  1000 
cavalry  and  2000  war-chariots,  to  meet  Agathocles 
(Appian.  Pun.  80);  and  the  desperate  defence  of  tho 
citv.  at  the  close  of  the  Third  Punic  War,  showed  that 
the  Carthaginians  would  have  made  no  mean  soldiers. 

Of  their  other  forces,  for  the  full  detail  of  which 
onr  spare  is  inadequate,  Heeren  has  given  an  ad- 
mirable account.  He  remarks  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  Cartliaginian  armies,  the 
former  uniting  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  and 
the  latter  of  the  West : had  their  league  with  Xerxes 
against  Greece  succeeded,  and  had  the  two  armies 
j aned  on  the  soil  of  Sicily,  “ they  would  have  pre- 
sented the  remarkable  exhibition  of  a muster  of 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  at  that 
time - known.”  ( African  Nations,  voL  L p.252.) 

Pulybmo  ascribes  this  mixture  of  peoples  to  design, 
that  the  difference  in  their  languages  might  be  an 
■•bvtacie  to  conspiracies  and  revolt,  which,  however, 
when  thev  did  occur,  were  for  the  same  reason  the 
more  chfficuit  to  allay.  (Polyb.  L 67.)  The  main 
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dependence  was  placed  on  the  subject  Libyans,  who, 
armed  with  long  lances,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
fantry and  heavy  cavalry.  Next  came  the  Iberians, 
equipped  with  white  linen  vests,  and  swords  fit  both 
to  cut  or  thrust ; of  whose  conspicuous  valour  many 
examples  occur : and  then  their  rude  and  savage 
neighbours,  the  Gauls,  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  who 
fought  naked,  with  a sword  only  made  for  striking, 
and  were  renowned  for  their  perfidy:  both  peoples 
served  as  infantry  and  cavalry.  (Polyb.  ii.  7,  iii. 
114;  Liv.  xxii.  46;  Diod.  v.’33  ) Besides  these, 
there  were  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  de- 
serted the  Greeks  in  the  Sicilian  wars;  Ligurians, 
who  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Punic  Wars  ; and 
Greeks,  who  appear  abont  the  same  time,  and  who 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  service  through  the 
campaigns  of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily.  To  these  must  lie 
added  two  descriptions  of  force  peculiar  to  the  Car- 
thaginian armies ; the  Balearic  slingere,  w ho  skir- 
mished in  front  [Balkarks],  and  the  light  cavalry 
of  the  Nomads,  who  were  levied  by  deputations  sent 
out  by  the  senate,  from  the  Maurusii  near  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  to  the  frontiers  of  Cyrrnnica.  Mounted 
without  a saddle  on  small  active  horses,  so  well 
trained  as  not  to  need  even  the  rush  halter,  wliieh 
formed  their  only  bridle ; equipp'd  with  a lion-skin 
for  dress  and  bed,  and  a piece  of  elephant- hide  for  a 
shield;  rapid  alike  in  the  charge,  the  flight,  the 
rally ; they  were  to  the  Carthaginians  far  more  than 
the  Cossacks  are  to  the  Russians.  (Diod.  xiii. 
80 ; Strab.  xvii  p.  828 ; Polyb.,  Liv.,  passim.) 
Chariots , derived  doubtless  from  their  Phoenician 
ancestors,  were  nsed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
wars  with  Timoleon  and  Agathocles  (Diod.  xvi.  80, 
xx.  10);  but  they  were  superseded  by  the  elephants 
of  whom  we  hear  so  much  in  the  wurs  with  Rome. 
Having  borrowed  from  Pyrrhus,  as  is  suppled,  the 
idea  of  training  these  beasts  to  war,  they  kept  up 
the  supply  by  means  of  their  inland  trade  with 
Africa,  and  also  by  demanding  them  as  tribute  from 
some  of  the  subject  cities.  A tract  of  land  near  the 
city  was  set  apart  for  their  maintenance;  and  vaulted 
chambers  were  provided  in  the  triple  landward  wall 
for  300  elephants  and  their  food.  Another  row  of 
such  chambers  contained  stables  for  4000  horses, 
and  stores  for  their  food ; and  in  the  same  line  of 
defences  there  were  barracks  for  20,(K)0  infuntrv 
and  4000  cavalry,  besides  immense  magazines  of 
provisions  and  military  stores.  The  total  force,  which 
Carthage  could  raise  with  ease,  may  be  computed  at 
100,000  men.  Though  the  standing  armies  of 
modern  states  were  then  unknown,  a military  force 
must  always  have  been  kept  on  foot  to  garrison  the 
city  and  the  foreign  possessions;  and  in  both  cases 
these  garrisons  were  composed  of  mercenaries. 

Such  was  the  army  of  Carthage,  equally  wanting 
in  consistence  and  security.  The  discipline  of  such 
a motley  host  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  necessary; 
and  Livy  justly  adduces,  as  one  proof  of  Hannibal's 
genius,  his  maintenance  of  authority  over  his  troope. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  12.)  The  general  results  of  the  sys- 
tem are  well  summed  up  by  Grote : — “ Such  men 
had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
fought,  seldom  to  the  commanders  under  whom  they 
served  ; while  they  were  often  treated  by  Carthage 
with  bad  faith,  and  recklessly  abandoned  to  destruc- 
tion. (Polyb.  i.  65 — 67;  Diod.  xiv.  75— 77.)  A 
military  system  such  as  this  was  pregnant  with 
danger,  if  ever  the  mercenary  soldiers  got  footing  in 
Africa;  os  happened  after  the  First  Punic  War,  when 
the  city  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  an 
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foreign  service  in  Sicily,  these  mercenaries  often 
enabled  Carthage  to  make  conquest  at  the  cost  only 
of  her  money,  without  any  waste  of  the  blood  of  her 
own  citizens.  The  Carthaginian  generals  seem  ge- 
nerally to  have  relied,  like  Persians,  upon  numbers — 
manifesting  little  or  no  military  skill;  until  we  come 
to  the  Punic  wars  with  Rome,  conducted  under  Ha- 
milcar  Barca  and  his  illustrious  son  Hannibal." 
{Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  x.  pp.  547,  548.)  Another 
source  of  danger  in  the  system  is  pointed  oat  by 
llwren:  — “ Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  system 
could  afford  the  republic  but  little  internal  security. 
The  inqiossibility  of  calling  an  army  like  this  toge- 
ther in  a short  time  most  have  made  every  sudden 
attack  dreadful  Their  enemies  soon  found  this 
out ; and  repeated  examples  have  shown  that  their 
fleets  were  not  always  sufficient  to  repel  invasion. 
As  often  as  this  happened,  a struggle  for  life  or 
death  must  have  ensued ; and  although  they  might 
easily  make  good  the  loss  of  a foreign  defeat,  yet,  in 
every  war  upon  their  own  ground,  their  all  rested 
upon  the  cast  of  a dio."  (Hceren,  African  Nations, 
vol  i.  pp.  259,  260.) 

13.  Financial  Affairs.  — One  of  the  obscurest 
parts  of  the  whole  subject  is  the  mode  of  raising  and 
administering  those  enormous  revenues,  which  must 
have  been  required  to  support  the  colonial  and  mili- 
tary expenses,  as  well  as  the  home  government  uf  the 
state. 

( 1 .)  Sources  of  Wealth  in  general. — It  is  wrong 
to  think  of  Cartilage  as  a purely  commercial  state. 
Her  prosperity  rested,  as  already  intimated  in  speak- 
ing of  her  territory,  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  land. 
Agriculture  was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  her  nobles, 
citizens,  and  colonists ; her  immediate  territory  was 
so  fertile,  that  the  soil  of  Byzacinm  is  said  to  have 
yielded  a hundred-fold  return  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.);  and 
her  foreign  possessions,  especially  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
were  made  to  contribute  large  supplies  of  com  for  the 
consumption  of  the  city.  The  devotion  of  her  cliief 
men  to  agriculture  is  indicated  by  the  great  work  of 
Mago,  in  28  books,  which  alone  of  all  the  treasures 
of  Punic  literature  the  Romans  thought  worth  pre- 
serving. That  tho  taste  for  agriculture  declined 
with  the  growth  of  commerce,  is  affirmed  by  Cicero, 
who  regards  the  etiange  os  a main  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  Carthage  {Hepub.  ii.  4)  ; bet  the  decline 
was  only  comparative,  as  is  shown  by  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  city  in  the  period  preceding  the 
Third  Punic  War,  when  she  was  shut  up  to  her  own 
immediate  territory.  Neither  were  manufactures 
and  the  mechanical  arts  neglected ; and  great  wealth 
flowed  into  the  city  by  the  import  of  the  precious 
metals  from  Spain  and  other  parts.  It  is  true  that 
the  mines  were  generally  reserved  bv  the  state,  but 
that  they  were  sometimes  private  property  is  proved 
bv  the  example  of  Hannibal.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  6.  s.  31 : 
unless  tho  passage  refers  to  Hannibal  in  his  public 
capacity.) 

(2.)  F.xpenses  of  the  State.  — The  chief  offices 
of  state  being  held  without  a salary,  the  expenses  of 
the  home  government  were  probably  light.  The 
great  demands  npon  the  public  resources  were  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  military  farces,  and  the  expenses 
of  her  colonial  and  commercial  expeditions.;  but  in 
both  cases  the  actual  demands  in  money  were  partly 
lightened  by  payments  in  kind,  and  the  use  of 
barter  in  commercial  intercourse  with  foreigners. 

(3.)  Revenue.  — The  following  were  the  chief 
sources  of  the  pablic  revenue. 

a.  The  Tribute  paid  by  the  subject  nations  and 
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allies.  In  Africa  the  country  districts  paid  taxes  in 
produce,  and  the  cities  in  money,  the  greatest  coo- 
tribntions  being  derived  from  the  rich  district  of 
Emporia-  It  is  supposed  that  the  amount  of  tbs 
assessment,  in  both  cases,  was  ordinarily  fixed:  re- 
ference lias  already  been  made  to  its  great  increase 
upon  emergencies.  The  same  system  appears  to 
have  been  pursued  in  the  provinces,  among  which 
Sardinia  was  the  cliief  contributor.  In  this  case  wt 
have  ample  proof  that  the  tribute  was  raised  for  the 
most  part  in  produce,  of  which  a portion  was  re- 
tained for  the  maintenance  and  pay  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  remainder  was  remitted  to  Carthage,  where 
large  magazines  were  provided  for  its  reception. 

b.  Customs.  * — In  all  the  ports  of  the  colonies  and 
provinces,  as  well  as  of  the  city,  import  duties  were 
rigorously  levied.  The  importance  attached  to  this 
branch  of  revenue  is  attested  by  the  existing  treaties 
with  Rome,  and  by  those  with  the  Tyrrhenian*  referral 
to  by  Aristotle.  (See  above.)  The  heavy  amount  of 
the  customs  is  shown  by  the  active  contraband  trade 
which  was  carried  on  across  the  desert  frontier  if 
Cyrcnaica.  (Strab.  xviL  p.  836  .)  In  the  last  age  cf 
the  republic,  and  as  the  result  of  the  financial  re- 
forms made  by  Hannibal  after  the  Second  Pmoe 
War,  the  customs  Becm  to  have  been  the  principal 
source  of  revenne.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  47,  assuming,  with 
Ueeren,  that  vectigalia  here  means  customs.) 

c.  Mines.  — A chief  branch  of  the  Punic,  w of 
the  Phoenician,  trade  was  the  import  of  the  pwrites 
and  useful  metals;  gold,  silver,  tin,  &c.  Where  they 
could  obtain  a secure  fooling  on  the  soil,  they  worked 
the  mines  themselves,  portly  by  the  labour  of  the  ra- 
ti ves  and  partly  by  slaves.  The  Spanish  mine*  were 
the  great  source  of  the  precious  metals ; and  Diodons 
tells  us  that  all  of  them,  known  in  his  time,  hsd  bret 
opened  by  the  Carthaginians  during  their  poMMi 
of  the  country.  (For  further  particulars,  tee  His- 
pamia.)  The  produce  of  these  mines  was  enomw; 
and  it  sufficed  to  pay  the  military  expense*  of  the 
state,  probably  with  a large  surplus.  The  poswssira 
of  these  resources  dates  chiefly  from  the  conquests  cf 
the  Barcine  family  in  Spain  (a  certain  impcftstia^ 
especially  from  Baetica,  had  been  made  from  very 
early  times);  and  accordingly,  while  the  want  of 
money,  during  and  after  the  First  Punic  War,  frrred 
Cartilage  to  make  terms  with  Rome,  and  involved 
her  in  the  war  with  her  mercenaries,  her  pvuniary 
resources,  during  the  Second  War,  seem  to  hare  kal 
no  limit. 

d.  Extraordinary  Resources. — Under  this  had, 
Hceren  mentions  an  attempt  to  obtain  a loan  fnw 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  daring  the  First  Punic  War, 
which,  though  unsuccessful,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  sn 
early  example  of  the  financial  expedient  so  familiar 
to  modern  states;  and  also  a system  of  privateering, 
which  seems,  however,  to  rest  on  the  false  reading  of 
KapxvMnoi  for  KoAx*?  Wvioi  in  Aristotle.  ((Ace*, 
ii.  2.  § 10.) 

(4.)  Financial  Administration.  — Under  this 
head,  unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  but 
wliat  wc  do  not  know.  That  the  management  of  the 
finances  was  entrusted  to  one  of  the  committees  or 
Pen  tare  hies,  under  the  conlroul  of  the  senate,  and 
by  means  of  an  executive  officer,  whom  the  Kanins 
call  Quaestor , are  rather  conjectures  from  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  government  than  facts  «ta- 
blished  by  evidence.  “ But  bow  many  questkus 
still  remain  which  we  either  cannot  answer  at  all,  or 
at  best  only  by  conjecture?  Before  whom  did  th« 
managers  lay  their  accounts?  Who  fixed  the  taxes; 
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w»s  it  the  people,  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  the 
srrutf?  Hut  it  is  better  to  confess  our  ignorance 
than  to  advance  empty  conjectures.  Even  the  little 
that  might  be  deduced  from  the  passage  of  Livy, 
already  mentioned  (xxxiii.  45,  46).  would  only  per- 
haps kad  ns  to  false  conclusions ; since  he  only  speaks 
of  abut*,  from  which  we  cannot  infer  the  state  of 
thrngsdoring  the  flourishing  period  of  the  republic.” 
(Heeren,  African  Nations,  vol.  i.  pp.  154,  155.) 

(5.)  Money. — The  entire  absence  of  Punic  coins 
(for  those  which  are  extant  belong  to  the  restored 
R >rrj»n  city)  has  raised  the  interesting  question, 
whether  this  great  power  was  without  a mint  of  her 
own.  Gold  and  silver  were  the  standard  of  value  at 
Carthage,  as  elsewhere,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  the  republic  coined  money.  Some  of  the  Sici- 
lian states  which  were  subject  to  Carthage,  especially 
i'anonmu,  struck  coins  with  epigraphs  in  the  lhinic 
language,  which  are  still  extant ; and  such  money 
was  doubtless  current  at  Carthage,  as  well  as  other 
foreign  coinages.  The  only  money  we  hear  of  as 
peculiar  to  Carthage  was  a sort  of  token,  consisting 
of  a substance  enclosed  in  leather,  sealed,  and  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  the  state,  the  whole  being  of  the  size 
and  value  of  a tetradrachm  : the  exact  composition 
of  the  enclosed  substance  was  kept  secret.  (Acsch. 
DiaL  Socrat.  p.  78,  ed.  Fischer;  Aristid.  Oral. 
I'latm.  'iiy.  145  ; Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  vol. 
iv.  pp.  156,  137,  where  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Punic  money  is  discussed.) 

14.  Trade  of  Carthage. — On  this  subject,  which 
is  fully  discussed  by  Heeren  in  two  of  the  best  chap- 
ters of  his  most  valuable  essay,  we  have  only  space 
for  a few  brief  remarks.  The  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Carthage  was.  as  far  as  possible,  a rigid  system  of 
monopoly.  Other  great  maritime  states  have  gene- 
rally sought  to  develope  the  commerce  of  their  colo- 
nies ; but  Cartilage  regarded  her  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions merely  as  staples  for  her  own  trade ; and 
made  every  effort,  as  the  treaties  with  Rome  show, 
to  exclude  foreign  merchants  from  all  ports  except 
her  own. 

(1  ) Her  Maritime  commerce  of  course  included 
all  her  ed«nies  and  possessions,  and  extended  also 
to  the  shores  of  other  states.  The  chief  scene  of  its 
activity  was  the  W.  Mediterranean,  including,  be- 
*idw  her  own  porta,  those  of  the  Greek  states  of 
Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  whence  she  imported  oil 
and  wine  for  her  own  use  and  for  the  market  of 
Cyrene;  giving  in  return  the  agricultural  produce 
and  cloth  manufactures  of  her  own  territory,  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  negro  slaves 
from  Inner  Africa.  Among  her  other  chief  imports 
were  linen  cloths  from  Malta  for  the  African  market ; 
alam  from  Lipars ; from  Corsica,  wax  and  honey, 
and  slaves,  who  were  most  highly  esteemed  ; iron 
from  Aethalia  (Elba)  ; and  from  the  Balearic 
islands  mules  and  fruits,  giving  in  return  the  com- 
modities of  which  the  islanders  were  fondest,  wine 
and  women.  [Bale  arks.]  But  these  islands  were 
chiefly  of  importance  as  a station  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  for  the  trade  with  the  peninsula  in  oil  and 
wine,  as  well  as  in  the  precious  metals.  This  trade 
i«  thought  by  Heeren  to  have  been  the  channel  also 
for  that  with  Gaul,  on  the  coast  of  which  the  Car- 
thaginians had  no  colonies,  and  where  the  only  fo- 
reign maritime  state,  Massilia,  was  always  at  enmity 
with  Carthage  ; for  that  the  Carthaginians  had  rela- 
tions with  Gaul,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  proved  by 
the  lists  of  mercenaries  in  their  armies.  Beyond  the 
Straits,  their  trade  extended  northwards  as  far  as 
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the  Cawhteridesi,  whence  they  imported  tin,  and 
even  to  the  amber- producing  coasts  of  N.  Europe 
(Fest.  Avien  Or.  MariL  95,  foil.,  375,  foil.;  comp. 
Biutannicab  Insulae).  On  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  their  colonies  extended  as  far  S.  as  the  island 
of  Ckrkr,  the  great  mart  of  their  trade,  in  which 
they  exchanged  ornaments,  vessels,  wine,  and  Egyp- 
tian linen,  for  elephants'  teeth  and  the  hides  of  beasts. 
They  seem  even  to  have  reached  the  gold- producing 
countries  about  the  Niger.  (See  the  curious  account 
in  Herod,  iv.  196,  as  illustrated  by  the  narratives  of 
recent  travellers  in  Heercn,  A fr.  Nat.  vol.  i.  pp.  175. 
foil.)  Beyond  the  parts  they  had  reached,  they 
pretended  that  the  Atlantic  became  unuavigahle 
through  fogs,  shallows,  and  sea- weed  ; tales  founded 
doubtless  upon  the  marine  vegetation  which  sur- 
rounds the  Azores  and  other  islands  of  the  Atlantic ; 
but  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  other 
mariners  from  dividing  with  them  a lucrative  com- 
merce. [Atlanticum  Make.] 

(2.)  Land  Trade. — By  the  agency  of  the  Nomad 
tribes,  especially  the  Nasamomes,  Carthago  carried 
on  a very  extensive  trade  in  Inner  Africa,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Niger 
on  the  other,  and  in  the  intervening  space  to  the 
oases  of  Augila,  the  Garamantes  (Fezzan),  and 
others ; whence  their  chief  importations  seem  to 
have  been  a few  precious  stones  and  a vast  number 
of  negro  slaves.  But  this  subject  is  so  mixed  up 
with  the  caravan  routes  over  the  desert,  and  with 
the  geography  of  Africa  in  general,  that  it  cannot 
he  discussed  here. 

15.  Religion. — Those  who  wish  to  study  this 
most  interesting  but  obscure  branch  of  Carthaginian 
antiquities  may  consult  the  works  of  Munter  and 
Gesenius  mentioned  above.  Not  having  space  for 
speculation,  we  here  set  down  merely  the  few  ascer- 
tained facts.  "The  Punic  worship,  though  influenced  by 
foreign  elements,  especially  the  Greek,  was  doubtless 
at  first  identical  with  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  which 
was  a form  of  the  Sabacism  so  generally  prevalent  in 
the  East.  They  adored  the  following  divinities,  who 
are  mentioned,  of  coarse,  by  the  ancient  writers, 
under  the  names  of  their  supposed  equivalents  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  systems. 

(1.)  Kronos  or  Saturn,  who  is  generally  identified 
with  the  Moloch  of  the  Canaanites,  and  by  some 
with  Baal , and  whoso  natural  manifestation  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Sun,  as  the  chief  power 
of  Nature;  by  others  the  planet  Saturn,  as  the 
most  malignant  of  celestial  influences.  To  him  they 
had  recourse  in  the  disasters  of  the  state,  propi- 
tiating him  with  human  sacrifices,  sometimes  of 
captives  taken  in  war,  and  at  others,  as  the  most 
acceptable  offering,  of  the  best  beloved  children  of 
the  noblest  citizens.  (Diod.  xiii.  86,  xx.  14,  65  j 
Justin,  xviii.  6 ; Oros.  iv.  6.)  Certainly  the  de- 
scription of  this  deity  and  his  rites  answers  exactly 
to  that  of 

“ Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  parents’  tears  ; 

Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 
Their  children’s  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through 
fire 

To  his  grim  idol."  (Milton,  Par.  Lott,  ii.) 

(2.)  The  Tyrian  Hercules,  the  patron  deity  of 
the  mother  city  and  all  her  colonies,  whose  Phoe- 
nician name  was  Melcarth,  i.  e.  King  of  the  City, 
is  by  some  identified  with  Baal  and  the  Sun,  by 
others  with  the  Babylonish  Bel  and  the  planet 
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Jupiter,  the  most  genial  of  celestial  influences.  On 
account  of  her  warship  of  this  her  tutelar  deity, 
Carthago  is  personified  as  the  daughter  of  Hercules. 
(Cic.  A’.  D.  iii.  16.) 

(3.)  The  female  deity  associated  with  him  is 
the  Phoenician  Astarte,  or  Tanith,  the  goddess 
«if  the  elements,  whom  the  Romans  commonly 
mention  by  the  name  of  Coolest  is.  She  was  some- 
times identified  with  Vesta,  sometimes  with  Diana, 
on  account  of  her  symbol,  the  crescent  moon,  and 
sometimes  with  Venus,  on  account  of  her  worship 
which  was  celebrated  with  the  most  lascivious  abo- 
minations, as  in  Phoenicia,  so  also  at  Carthage  and 
other  places  in  the  territory,  especially  Sitx-A  Ve- 
nkria.  (VaL  Max.  ii.  6.  § 16  ; Appul.  Met.  xi. 
p.  257,  Bip.;  Salvias,  de  Prov.  viii.  p.  95;  Mor- 
celli,  A fr.  Christ,  s.  an.  399,  421  ; Augustin.  Civ. 
Dei,  ii.  4,  iv.  10;  TcrtulL  Apol.  12.  et  alib .) 

(4.)  F.smun . the  god  of  the  celestial  vault,  whose 
temple  occupied  a conspicuous  place  in  the  city,  is 
identified  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  Aescula- 
pius. 

(5.)  Apollo,  whoee  temple  and  golden  shrine 
stood  near  the  form,  is  supposed  to  be  Baal -Ham- 
man.  (Barth,  p.  96.) 

(6.)  Poseitlon  and  Triton  arc  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus as  Libyan  deities  ; but  he  does  not  give  their 
native  names.  (Herod,  ii.  50,  iv.  179.)  The  lat- 
ter deity  had  an  oracle,  with  a sacred  tripod,  like 
that  at  Delphi.  [Comp.  Triton,  Triton  is 
Pai.us.] 

(7.)  Among  Genii  and  Heroes,  we  find  that  the 
following  were  worshipped  : a Genius  of  Death,  to 
whom  also  hymns  were  sung  at  Gades  (I'hilostr. 
ViL  A poll  v.  4);  Dido,  as  the  foundress  of  the 
city  (Justin,  xviii.  6);  Hamilcar , who  fell  at  Hi- 
mera,  and  whose  worship  was  connected  with  the 
story  of  his  supernatural  disappearance  on  that  day 
(Herod,  vii.  167);  the  brothers  Philaeni  [Auak 
Philaknokum]  ; and  Iolaus,  a hero  of  Sardinia 
(Polyb.  tii.  9.) 

(8.)  Foreign  Deities.  — The  influence  upon  Car- 
thage of  intercourse  with  Greece  is  shown  by  her 
adoption,  from  Sicily,  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone.  (Died.  xiv.  77.)  The  motive  to  this 
step  was  the  fearful  pestilence  which  had  destroyed 
their  victorious  army  before  Syracuse  (b.  c.  395), 
and  which  they  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  god- 
desses for  the  pillage  by  Himilco  of  their  temple  in 
tiie  suburb  of  Achradina. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  sacerdotal  caste  at 
Carthage:  but  the  offices  of  the  priesthood  were 
filled  by  the  highest  persons  in  the  Btate ; and  in 
war  we  find  the  generals  offering  sacrifices,  sometimes 
during  the  heat  of  battle.  (Herod,  vii.  167  ; Diod. 
xiv.  77  ; Justin.  XviL  7.)  The  armies  were  attended 
by  prophets,  whose  voice  controulcd  their  move- 
ments. The  cntcrpri7.cs  of  commerce  and  coloniza- 
tion were  placed  under  the  sanction  of  religion, 
monuments  of  them  being  dedicated  in  the  temples, 
as  in  the  rases  of  the  voyage  of  Ilanno,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  memorials  of  the  myste- 
rious death  of  Hamilcar  at  Himera,  which  were 
dedicated  in  all  the  colonies,  as  well  as  at  Carthage. 
(Herod.  viL  167.)  Of  the  sanctuaries  which  they 
established  in  connection  with  their  colonies,  wc 
have  examples  in  that  of  Hercules  at  Carthago 
Nova,  and  that  of  Poseidon  founded  by  Hanno  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  [Soloris.1 

Such  was  the  state  of  Carthage  during  the  time 
of  her  greatest  prosperity ; and  such  the  system 
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which  seems  to  have  been  fully  developed  at  the 
epoch  which  we  have  marked  as  the  terakiation  of 
the  first  period  of  her  history,  n.  C.  410.  The  two 
remaining  periods  are  so  closely  mixed  up  with  the 
Hellenic  and  Roman  histories,  aid  are  so  folly 
treated  of  in  the  works  of  our  great  historians,  that 
the  briefest  possible  outline  will  serve  the  purple 
of  this  work. 

ii.  Second  Period  of  Carthaginian  history,  ft  c, 
410 — 264. — The  wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
which  were  renewed  in  b.  c.  410,  by  the  appeal  of 
Egesta  to  Carthage  for  aid  in  her  quarrel  with 
SELIN  US,  occupied  nearly  all  the  century  and  s half 
which  intervenes  till  the  commencement  of  those 
with  Rome.  The  most  marked  epochs  in  them  are 
the  conflicts  in  Sicily  with  Dionysius  I.  (u.c.410 
— 368),  and  Tiinoleon  (b.  c.  345 — 340),  and  in 
Africa  with  Agathodea  (b.  c.  311 — 307).  wb*e 
invasion,  though  ultimately  defeated,  pointed  cat 
where  the  power  of  Carthage  was  meet  vulnerable, 
and  gave  the  precedent  for  the  fatal  enterprises  of 
the  Scipios.  Our  chief  ancient  authority  for  this 
period  is  Diodorus,  compared  with  Plutarch,  Appun, 
and  Justin.  The  chief  details  are  related  in  this 
work,  under  Sicilia,  Stracu&AB,  Egesta.  Seu- 
NU8,  AoiUGBNTVM,  &c.,  in  the  several  articles  ia 
the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Homan  Biography 
(Hannibal,  Himilcon,  Mago,  Dionysius,  Timo- 
LEON,  Aoathoclkr,  Sic.),  and  in  the  histories  - t 
Greece,  especially  Grote  (vol.  x.  chap*.  81,  82 X 
whose  very  full  narrative,  however,  only  extends  a* 
yet  to  the  destruction  of  the  victorious  Carthaginian 
army  before  Syracuse  by  pestilence  rather  than  by 
the  arms  of  Dionysius,  B.  c.  394.  The  ultimate 
issue  of  these  campaigns  was  in  favour  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. whose  conquest  of  the  island  seemed 
about  to  be  completed,  when  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhos 
effected  a brief  diversion  (u.  c.  277 — 275).  His 
retreat  seemed  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  at  length, 
free  to  snatch  the  prize,  which  they  had  coveted  as 
their  first  foreign  conquest,  and  liad  so  persevering!/ 
pursued.  But  the  Roman  eagle  was  already  watch- 
ing the  same  rich  prize  from  the  other  l»atik  of  the 
narrow  straits ; the  affair  of  Mcssana  and  the  M.v 
mertines  gave  a pretext  for  interposition  ; and  the 
landing  of  a Roman  boat  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  264,  $eai*d 
the  fate  both  of  the  island  and  of  Carthage. 

The  other  principal  events  of  this  period  were  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  treaties  with  Rome,  the 
revolutionary  attempts  of  Hanno  (b.  c.  340)  and 
Boniilcar  (b.  c.  308), already  mentioned,  and  a dan- 
gerous revolt  «*f  the  subject  Libyans  after  the  great 
disaster  before  Syracuse  in  n.  c.  394.  To  this 
period  belongs  also  the  reception  at  Carthage  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander, 
already  noticed.  The  success  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  ami  hia  alliance  with  Cyrene,  seem  to 
have  excited  some  alarm  at  Cartilage ; and  the  re- 
public is  said  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  ret  am  from  India.  (Diod. 
xvii.  113  ; comp.  Justin,  xxi.  6 ; Ora.  iv.  6.) 

iii.  Third  Period. — Wars  icith  Home,  B.  c.  264 
—146. 

1.  The  First  Punic  War  was  a control  for  the 
dominion  of  Sicily.  Though  virtually  derided  m 
its  second  and  third  years  by  llieru's  adhesion  to  the 
Romans  (b.  c,  263),  and  by  the  fall  of  Agrigeotum 
(b.  c.  262),  the  great  resources  of  Carthage  pn*- 
louged  it  for  twenty-three  years  (h.  c.  264 — 241), 
and  it  was  only  brought  to  a close  by  the  ex  boost 
of  her  finunces.  Besides  the  loss  of  Sicily,  il  coat 
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her  the  dominion  of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  and 
placed  Rene  on  more  than  an  equality  with  her  as 
a aural  power.  But  there  were  two  results  of  the 
war  still  more  fatal  to  the  republic. 

2.  The  total  want  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  war 
led  to  the  Jlerolt  of  the  Mercenaries,  who  were 
joined  by  most  of  the  subject  Libyans  and  allied 
rities  in  Africa,  and  carried  on  for  three  years  and 
a half  a civil  war  which  minced  the  city  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  (b.  c.  240 — 237),  and,  extending  to 
Sardinia,  it  gave  the  Romans  a pretext  for  taking 
pwarssion  of  that  island,  ami  soon  afterwards  of 
Corsica  and  the  smaller  Islands. 

3.  From  the  very  source,  whence  Carthage  ob- 
tained her  salvation  in  this  war,  sprang  the  baneful 
feud  which  infected  all  her  subsequent  being  ; that 
of  the  bouse  of  Ham  dear  Barca  and  Hanno.  In  this 
great  party  struggle  we  first  trace  the  breaking  up 
of  Carthage  into  an  aristocratic  and  democratic 
faction,  which  not  only  distracted  her  councils,  but 
exposed  her  to  the  danger,  which  a divided  state 
always  incurs  in  presence  of  a powerful  enemy,  of 
her  intestine  parties  either  strengthening  themselves 
by  the  foreign  influence,  or  determining  their  rela- 
tions of  war  or  peace  by  selfish,  instead  of  patriotic, 
CittSklerali'Tis.  The  influence  of  these  factions  on 
the  fate  of  Carthage  is  admirably  traced  by  lleeren, 
in  his  chapter  on  her  Decline  and  Fall. 

4.  Clcaely  connected  with  these  party  contests  is 
the  event  which  gives  a deceitful  appearance  of 
prosperity  to  th«  period  between  the  First  and 
•Second  Punic  Van,  the  Conqitest  of  Spain  by 
Hamilcar  Barca  and  his  son-in-law,  Hasdruhal,  B.  c. 
237 — 221.  [Hispaxia.]  This  great  enterprize, 
while  advancing  the  power  of  the  Barcine  family, 
was  acceptable  to  the  people  as  a compensation  for 
the  W of  Sicily  and  Sardinia ; but  it  committed 
them,  as  Hamilcar  desired,  to  a final  struggle  for  the 
mastery  with  Rome. 

5.  The  Second  Funic  War  was  a decisive  conflict 
which,  like  the  war  of  1793  between  England  and 
France,  may  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  relative  positions  of  the  states,  but  of  which,  as 
of  that  war,  the  immediate  occasion  was  the  supposed 
interest  of  one  of  the  two  parties  in  the  state;  and 
the  same  motives  winch  led  Hannibal  to  plunge  into 
it,  induced  him  to  prolong  it  to  the  utmost.  It 
lasted  seventeen  years,  b.  c.  218 — 201,  and  resulted 
in  the  utter  prostration  of  Carthage  before  her  rival. 
She  last  her  fleet  and  all  her  possessions  out  of  Africa, 
and  even  then?  Ma.vinis.sa  was  planted  as  a thorn  in 
her  side,  at  the  head  of  a powerful  new  state,  and 
restlessly  eager  to  pick  a new  quarrel,  which  might 
give  Rome  a pretext  fur  her  destruction.  [AFRICA, 

Mcmidia]. 

6.  Still  the  Administration  of  Hannibal  shed  one 
fay  of  hope  npon  the  dark  prospects  of  the  devoted 
*Ute.  He  overthrew  the  despotism  of  the  Ordo  Ju- 
dv*tn,  notwithstanding  that  its  undue  power  had 
been  the  creation  of  the  democratic  party  which 
supported  bis  family,  by  confining  to  a year  the  term 
of  office,  which  had  before  been  for  life;  and  he  in- 
tredured  such  order  into  the  finances,  that  ten  years 
sufficed  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by  the  peace  with 
House.  Meanwhile,  a new  rival  of  Rome  was  rising 
m th*  Hast ; and  if,  as  Hannibal  meditated,  Carthage 
tf-old  have  brought  what  force  she  yet  had  to  the  aid 
of  Antiorlms  tl»e  Great,  the  career  of  the  triumphant 
republic  might  perhaps  yet  have  been  checked.  But, 
denounced  by  the  ophite  fact  ion,  and  proscribed  by 
H'jrne,  Hannibal  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Autiochus, 
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n.  c.  195.  With  his  departure  his  party  became 
extinct,  and  the  influence  of  Rome  became  supreme 
even  within  the  state. 

7.  After  this  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the 
tongue  of  Cato  uttered  the  decree  of  fate  as  much  as 
the  voice  of  hatred,  in  the  celebrated  sentence  Car- 
Otago  delcnda  est.  Amidst  the  conflicts  which  Rome 
had  yet  before  her  in  the  East,  Carthage,  fallen  as 
she  was,  and  though  daily  suffering  more  and  more 
from  the  encroachments  of  MasinLssa  [Africa], 
might  yet  be  troublesome  if  not  formidable.  The 
chance  of  such  a danger  was  exaggerated  in  the 
reports  carried  back  to  Rome  by  Cato  from  his 
embassy  to  settle  the  disputes  with  Masinissa,  his 
failure  in  which  added  the  stimulus  of  personal  resent- 
ment to  the  hatred  which  his  party  bore  to  Carthage ; 
and  the  pretext  of  the  armed  resistance,  to  which 
Masinissa  at  length  drove  the  Carthaginians,  was 
eagerly  seized  for  commencing  the  Third  Punic 
War.  The  affecting  story  of  that  heroic  struggle 
almost  obliterates  the  memory  of  the  faults  for  which 
Carthage  was  now  doomed  to  suffer.  It  lasted  three 
years,  b.  c.  150 — 146,  and  ended  with  the  utter  de- 
struction of  the  city,  in  the  very  same  year  in  which 
the  fall  of  Corinth  completed  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Thus  the  two  peoples  who  had  so  long  contended 
on  the  plains  of  Sicily  for  the  dominion  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, fell  at  once  before  the  rival,  whose  exist- 
ence they  had  then  hardly  recognised.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  work  to  meditato  on  such 
a fall. 

The  statistics  given  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  833; 
comp.  Polyb.  xxxvi.  4 ; Appion.  Fun.  80),  of  the  re- 
sources and  efforts  of  Carthage  at  the  time  of  this 
war  are  very  valuable.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  she  had  300  subject  cities  in  Libya,  snd 
the  population  of  the  city  was  700,000.  When,  in 
the  first  instance,  she  accepted  the  terms  imposed  by 
tilt*  Romans,  in  the  vain  hope  of  their  being  satis- 
fied with  this  submission,  she  gave  up  200,000  stand 
' of  arms  and  3000  (or  2000)  catapults.  When  war 
broke  out  again,  manufactories  of  arms  were  esta- 
blished, which  turned  out  daily  140  shields,  300 
swords,  500  spears,  and  1000  missiles  for  catapults, 
while  the  female  servants  gave  their  hair  to  make 
strings  for  the  catapults.  Though,  as  bound  by 
the  treaty  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  they 
had  for  fifty  years  possessed  only  twelve  ships  of  war, 
and  though  they  were  now  besieged  in  the  Byrsa, 
they  built  120  decked  vessels  in  tho  spore  of  two 
months,  from  the  old  stores  of  timber  remaining  in 
the  dockyards;  and,  as  the  mouth  of  their  harbour 
was  blockaded,  they  cut  a new  entrance,  through 
which  their  fleet  suddenly  put  to  sea. 

VI.  Roman  Carthage. — The  final  destruction 
of  the  city,  the  curse  pronounced  upon  her  site,  the 
constitution  of  her  territory  as  the  new  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  and  the  history  of  that  province  down 
to  its  final  conquest  by  the  Arabs,  are  treated  of  under 
Africa.  It  remains  to  state  a few  facts  relating 
specifically  to  the  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  any  attempt 
to  rebuild  Carthage,  its  admirable  site  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  surrounding  country  rendered  its  remain- 
ing long  desolate  unlikely ; and  its  restoration  seems 
to  have  been  a favourite  project  with  the  democratic 
party  in  Rome.  Only  twenty- four  years  had  elapsed, 
n.c.  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  sent  out  a colony  of  6000 
settlers  to  found  on  the  site  of  Carthage  the  new 
city  of  Jl’NONiA,  a name  to  which  old  traditions 
would  seem  to  give  a peculiar  significance.  But 
MR  2 
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evil  prodigies  at  Ks  foundation  gave  the  sanction  of 
superstition  to  tbe  decision  of  the  senate,  annulling 
this  with  the  other  acts  of  Gracchus.  (Appian.  Pm*. 
136;  Plut.  C.  Gracch.  13;  Liv.  EpU.  lx.;  Veil. 
Patere.  L 15;  Solin.  27).  The  project  waa  revived 
by  Julius  Caesar,  who  with  a sort  of  poetical  jus- 
tice planned  the  restoration  of  Carthage  and  of  Co- 
rinth in  the  same  year.  b.  c.  46 ; hut,  by  his  murder, 
the  full  execution  of  his  design  devolved  upon  hh 
successor.  (Appian.  Le.;  Plut.  Coes.  57;  Strab. 
xviL  p.  833 ; Dion  Cass,  xliii.  50,  comp.  lii.  43 ; 
Pans.  ii.  I.)  Lepidus  seems  to  have  deprived  the 
new  colony  of  its  privileges,  during  his  short  rule  in 
Africa;  but  it  was  restored  by  Augustus  (b.  c.  19), 
under  whom  3000  oolonists  were  joined  with  tbe  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  country  to  found  the 
new  city  of  Carthage,  which,  already  when  Strabo 
wrote,  was  as  populous  as  any  city  of  Africa  (wol 
rtw  «f  Tif  4AA u itaAwi  oheerreu  vi»  fv  A iSvri  w 6- 

Strab.,  Kan,  Appian.,  Solin.,  II  cc.).  It  was 
made,  in  place  of  the  Pompeian  Utica,  the  scat  of 
the  proconsul  of  Old  Africa.  [Arnica.] 

It  continued  to  flourish  more  and  more  during  the 
whole  period  till  the  Vandal  invasion  Herodian 
(▼ii.  6)  calls  it  the  next  city  after  Rome,  in  sire  and 
wealth ; and  Ausonius  thus  compares  it  with  Rome 
and  Constantinople  (form.  286):  — 

“ Constantinopoli  adsnrgit  Carthago  priori, 

Non  toto  cessura  gradu,  quia  tertia  dici 

Fastidit," 

Ecclesiastically,  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  tire  numerous  bishoprics  of  Africa;  among  the 
great  names  connected  with  it,  are  Cyprian,  as  its 
bishop,  and  Tertullian,  who  was  probably  a native  of 
the  city.  In  a.  d.  439,  it  was  taken  by  Genseric, 
and  made  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in 
Africa.  It  was  retaken  by  Belisarius,  in  533,  and 
named  Justiniana.  It  was  finally  taken  and  de- 
stroyed, in  647,  by  the  Arabs  under  H assail.  (Clin- 
ton, Fasti  Romani,  $.  no.;  Gibbon,  vol.  vL  p.  26, 
vol  vii.  pp.  180,  foil.,  350—352,  vol.  ix.  pp.  450, 
458.)  “ Whatever  yet  remained  of  Carthage  was 
delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  colony  of  Dido  and 
Caesar  lay  desolate  above  two  hundred  years,  till  a 
part,  perhaps  a twentieth  of  the  old  circumference,  was 
repeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Fatmute  caliphs.  In  the 
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beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  sew ud  capital 
of  the  West  was  represented  by  a mosque,  a college 
without  students,  twenty-five  or  thirty  shops,  ud 
the  huts  of  five  hundred  pennants,  who,  in  their  ab- 
ject poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of  the  Punk 
senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was  swept  iwav 
by  the  Spaniards,  whom  Charles  V.  bad  • tabooed  in 
the  fortress  of  Goletta.  The  ruins  of  Carthage  bra 
perished ; and  the  place  might  he  unknown  if  wn* 
broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not  guide  the  fort- 
steps  of  the  inquisitive  traveller."  (Gibbon.) 

Very  few  of  its  coins  are  extant,  a large  nnmber  M 
those  ascribed  to  it  being  .spurious.  Among  the  ge- 
nuine ones, besides  those  of  the  Human  emperors, there 
is  a very  rare  and  valuable  medal  of  Hilderic.  the 
Vandal  king,  with  tl»e  legend  Felix  Kart.  (KckM, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  136,  Ac.)  Th  • cuta  above  represent  a 
gold  coin,  the  actual  size,  and  one  of  bronze,  tm>- 
thirds  the  site  of  the  original. 

VII.  Topography  or  Carthage. — The  general 
situation  of  the  city  lias  already  been  described;  bo*, 
wlicn  we  come  to  the  details  of  its  topography,  w« 
find  the  same  tantalizing  want  of  certain  informa- 
tion, which  renders  all  else  respecting  her  so  diflku'L 

The  present  remains  are  insufficient  to  guile  n* 
to  an  understanding  of  tlie  obscure  and  often  sjfa- 
rentlj  contradictory  statements  of  the  ancient  writer-; 
and  the  inquirer  often  sighs  over  the  lens  of  that 
picture,  representing  the  site  and  size  of  Cartlar*, 
which  Mancinus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  in  d* 
Third  Punic  War  (n.  c.  148),  exhibited  to  tbe  Bo- 
man  people  in  the  forum,  and  won  the  coosnbhip  br 
his  zeal  in  explaining  its  details.  Appian  (Pml 
95,  foil.)  is  almost  the  only  ancient  author  who  has 
left  any  considerable  details ; and  he  1%  as  usual,  my 
inexact,  and  in  some  points  evidently  quite  wrong. 
Of  the  main  difficulty,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  compare  it  with  a doubt  among  the  future  anti- 
quaries twenty-five  centuries  hcnc*i  whether  London 
or  Southwark  stood  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thnrt 
We  know  that  the  old  Punic  city  grew  up  round  lb* 
original  Boxra  or  Byrsa  (whether  the  citadel  railed 
Byrsa  in  historical  times  stood  on  the  old  site  is  er« 
doubtful),  and  that  it  gradually  covered  the  whole 
peninsula;  and  we  know  that  it  had  a large  suburb 
called  Megara  or  Magalia,  and  also  the  New  Citf 
(Diod.  xx.  44).  We  also  know  that  the  Raman  uty 
stood  on  a part  of  the  ancient  site,  and  was  far  infer** 
to  the  Old  City  in  extent  But,  whether  the  origiraJ 
Punic  city,  with  its  harbours,  was  on  the  N.  or  S pul 
of  the  peninsula ; on  which  side  of  it  the  suburb  «f 
Megara  was  situated;  and  whether  tbe  Roman  city 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  former,  or  of  the  latter; 
are  questions  on  which  some  of  the  best  scholar*  aul 
geographers  hold  directly  opposite  opinions. 

Upon  th©  whole,  comparing  th©  statements  « tbe 
ancient  writers  with  the  present  state  of  the  locality 
and  th©  few  ruins  of  the  Punic  city  which  refrain, 
it  seems  moat  probable  that  the  original  city  was  ce 
th©  SE.  part  of  the  peninsnls,  about  C.  CartAoyf. 
The  subjoined  ground- plan  from  Manner!  is  girea 
merely  as  an  approximation  to  the  ancient  positiocs. 
For  th©  details  of  th©  topography,  the  latent  ltd 
best  authority  is  Dr.  H.  Barth,  who  lias  compared 
the  researches  of  Falbe  with  his  own  obserratijoa 
( Wandt  rung™,  Ac.  pp.  80,  foil.) 

The  following  are  the  most  important  details  rt 
the  topography: — 

1.  The  Tamia  (rourfa),  was  a tongue  of  lanJ 
of  a considerable  length,  and  half  a stadium  is 
breadth,  mentioned  again  and  again  by  Appian  io 
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IM..VX  or  CARTHAGE  (MANXEKT). 

C.  The  Punic  city. 

M.  The  luburli  o(  Megarn. 

I..  lagoon,  anciently  the  bay  of  Tunis. 

T.  I'itr  of  TuhIi. 

Mas.  City  of  Max u la. 

B.  The  liyrit. 

F.  The  forum. 

aa.  Wall*  towards  the  sea. 

b.  Triple  vail  on  the  land  fide. 

c.  The  t'othon.  with  its  island. 

d.  F.ntrance  to  Coth«n,  made  when  Scipio  had  blocked 
Up  the  proptr  ent  ranee. 

e.  Outer  harbour. 

f-  Meipio'i  mole. 

t The  UoUtta  or  present  mouth  of  the  Lagoon  of 
Tuni«. 

l.  Temple  of  Aesculapius  (Esmun). 

I Temple  of  Apollo. 

such  a manner  tlxat  the  determination  of  its  position 
goes  fir  to  settle  the  chief  donbt  already  referred  to. 
It  jotted  out  from  the  isthmus  (4wi  rov  a^evo*), 
towards  the  W.,  between  the  lake  and  the  tea  (pioi) 
rt  gal  rvs  SaAehraijt),  and  in  the  closest 
proximity  to  the  harbours,  and  also  at  the  weaker 
extremity  of  the  strong  landward  wall  of  the  city, 
(bee  below.)  All  the  particulars  of  Appian ’a  de- 
scription seem  to  point  to  the  sandy  tongue  of  land 
which  extends  SW.  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Irninsola  to  the  GoUtta,  or  mouth  of  the  lagoon  of 
Tunis,  and  divides  in  part  this  lagoon  (the 
of  Appian)  from  the  open  sea.  That  this  tongue 
of  land  is  larger  than  he  describes  it,  is  a confirma- 
tion of  the  identity,  considering  the  changes  which 
we  know  to  have  been  going  on;  and  the  slight 
discrepancy  involved  in  his  making  the  taenia  jut 
out  from  the  isthmus,  whereas  it  actually  proceeds 
from  the  peninsula,  is  surely  hardly  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion. No  room  would  have  been  left  for  donbt, 
had  Appian  told  us  what  lake  (Alprty)  he  meant ; 
box  that  he  omits  to  tell  os  this,  seems  of  itself  a 
strong  proof  that  he  meant  the  Lagoon  of  Tunis. 
The  other  and  much  Jess  probable  opinion  is  that 
the  lake  was  on  the  N.  side  of  the  isthmus,  where 
we  ru.w  find  the  aalt  marsh  of  ikbcha-ts-Sttkara : 
thin  view  of  course  inverts  the  whole  topography 
of  the  peninsula,  by  involving  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing the  Byrsa  and  the  harbours  on  its  N.  side. 
Those  writers,  including  eTen  Ritter,  who  have 
adopted  the  latter  view,  6eem  to  have  been  mi>led 
by  Shaw,  who,  finding  on  the  N.  side  the  village 
bow  called  ELMcrta,  i.  e.  the  Port , in  a position 
which,  though  now  inland,  most  anciently  have 
hren  on  the  sea  shore,  proceeds  to  identify  this  site 
(though  indeed  rather  by  implication  than  positive 
assertion)  with  the  ancient  harbour  of  Carthage. 
(Shaw,  Travels,  <fc.,  p.  150.) 

2.  The  Walls  are  especially  difficult  to  trace  with 
soy  certainty.  At  the  time  when  the  city  was 
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most  flourishing,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  encom- 
passed, as  might  have  been  expected,  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  peninsula,  speaking  generally;  and 
Appian  informs  ns  that  ou  one  side  (evidently  towards 
the  sea,  but  the  words  are  wanting)  there  was  only 
a single  wall,  because  of  the  precipitous  nature  of 
the  ground;  but  that  on  the  S.,  towards  the  land- 
side,  it  was  threefold.  But  when  we  come  to  par- 
ticulars, first,  as  to  the  sea-aide,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  two  eminences  of  C.  Ghamart  and 
C.  Carthage  were  included  within  the  fortifications, 
or  were  Jett,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  unfortified  on 
account  of  their  natural  strength.  In  the  final 
siege,  we  find  Malicious  attacking  from  the  side  of 
the  sea  a port  of  the  wall,  the  defence  of  which  was 
neglected  on  account  of  the  almost  inaccessible  pre- 
cipices on  that  side,  and  establishing  himself  in  a 
fort  adjacent  to  the  walls  (Appian.  Pun.  113). 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  on  both  the 
great  heights  the  wulb  were  drawn  along  the  sum, 
mit  rather  than  the  base,  so  that  they  would  not 
include  the  N.  slope  of  C.  Ghamart,  nor  the  E. 
and  S.  slopes  of  C.  Carthage.  (Barth,  pp.  83,34.) 

The  land  side  presents  still  greater  difficulties. 
The  length  of  the  wall  which  Scipio  drew  across 
the  isthmus  to  blockade  the  city,  and  which  was 
25  stadia  (or  3 M.  P.)  from  sea  to  sea  (Appian. 
Pun.  95,  119;  Polyb.  i.  73;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  832), 
gives  us  only  the  measure  of  the  width  of  the 
isthmus  (probably  at  its  narrowest  part),  not  of  the 
landface  of  the  city,  which  stood  on  wider  ground. 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  832)  assigns  to  the  whole  walls  a 
circumference  of  360  stadia,  60  of  which  belonged 
to  the  wall  ou  the  land  side,  which  reached  from 
sea  to  sea.  Explicit  as  this  statement  is,  it  seems 
impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  the  actual  dimensions 
of  the  peninsula,  for  which  even  the  23  M.  P.  as- 
signed to  it  by  Livy  (Epit.  li. ; Oros.  iv.  22,  gives 
22  M.  P.)  would  seem  to  be  too  much  (Barth, 
p.  85).  Attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  60 
stadia  of  Strabo  by  taking  in  the  walls  along  the  N. 
and  S.  sides  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  that  across  it 
on  the  land  side,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  writer;  or  by  supposing 
that  Strabo  gives  the  total  length  of  the  triple  line 
of  wall,  a most  arbitrary  and  improbable  assump- 
tion. Besides,  the  language  of  Strabo  seems  ob- 
viously to  refer  to  the  actual  width  of  that  port  of 
the  isthmus  across  which  the  wall  was  built  (rb 
IttlKorraOTdbiov  pr)Kot  aurbs  6 auxbr  Mxflt 
Ka&rjHor  hub  doAdvrijj  fvl  BtUarroy).  The  only 
feasible  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  the  wall  was 
not  built  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus, 
but  was  thrown  back  to  where  it  had  begun  to 
widen  out  into  the  peninsula;  and  it  seems  also 
fair  to  make  some  allowance  for  deviations  from  a 
straight  line.  A confirmation  of  the  length  as- 
signed to  the  wall  by  Strabo  is  found  in  Appian's 
statement,  that  Scipio  made  simultaneous  attacks 
on  the  land  defences  of  Megara  alone  at  points 
20  stadia  distant  from  each  other,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  isthmus  being,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
25  stadia. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  this  land  wall 
formed  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  city.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct 
lines,  one  behind  the  other,  each  of  them  30  cubits 
high  without  the  parapets.  There  were  towers  at 
the  distance  of  2 pluthra,  4 stories  high,  and  30 
feet  deep.  Within  each  wall  were  built  two  stories 
of  vaulted  chambers,  or  casemates,  in  the  lower 
■ 21  3 
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rang?  of  which  were  stables  for  300  elephants,  ar.d 
in  the  upper  range  stables  for  4000  horses,  with 
ample  stores  of  food  for  both.  In  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  walls  (t^woi  t&pvx*pbi,  Strab.  xvii.  p. 
832),  there  were  barracks  for  20,000  infantry,  and 
4000  cavalry,  with  magazines  and  stores  of  pro- 
portionate magnitude;  forming,  in  fact,  a vast  for- 
tified camp  between  the  city  and  the  isthmus.  It 
would  seem  from  Appian  (viii.  95)  that  this  de- 
scription applies  only  to  the  S.  part  of  the  landward 
wall,  behind  which  lay  Byrsa  (rd  xphs  pt<n}u€piay 
4s  ffirnpoy,  fyda  wai  rj  B vprra  r}» • 4wl  rot  aux«>o s).  ! 
The  N.  part  of  the  landward  wall,  surrounding  the  ; 
suburb  of  Mcgara,  seems  to  have  been  less  strongly 
fortified,  and  accordingly  we  find  some  of  the  chief 
attacks  of  Scipio  directed  against  it.  Appian  adds 
to  his  description  of  the  triple  wall,  that  its  comer  1 
which  bent  round  towards  the  harbonrs,  by  the 
Taenia , or  tongue  of  land  mentioned  above,  was 
the  only  part  that  was  weak  and  low;  and  on  this 
point  also  we  find  the  Romans  directing  their 
attacks. 

The  limits  of  the  Roman  city  can  be  defined  with 
greater  certainty.  It  remained,  indeed,  without  a 
fortified  enclosure,  down  to  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Theodosius  II.  (b.  c.  424),  when  the  increasing 
dangers  of  the  African  province  both  from  the  native 
and  foreign  barbarians  suggested  the  policy  of  forti- 
fying its  capital.  The  remains  of  the  wall  then 
built  can  still  be  traced,  and  sufficient  ruins  of  the 
city  an*  visible  to  indicate  its  extent;  while  the  limits 
are  still  farther  marked  by  the  position  of  the  great 
reservoirs,  which  we  know  to  have  been  without  the 
walls.  But  as  the  city  was  far  gone  in  its  decline 
when  these  walls  were  built,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  limits  indicated  by  them  were  narrower  than 
the  original  boundaries,  were  it  not  for  a most  inter- 
esting discovery  made  by  Falbe,  to  whose  researches 
during  a long  residence  at  Tunis,  we  owe  most  of 
our  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  topography.  Struck 
by  the  fact,  that  the  land  W.  and  HW.  of  the  Ro- 
man city  is  divided  into  regular  rectangles  by  roods 
utterly  different  from  the  crooked  ways  which  are 
common  in  Mohammedan  countries,  he  suspected 
that  these  roads  might  mark  out  the  divisions  of  the 
land  among  the  Roman  colonists;  and,  upon  mea- 
suring the  rectangles,  he  found  that  they  were  of 
equal  area,  each  containing  100  haeredia , or  200 
juffera . Of  such  plots,  28  are  clearly  visible,  and  1 
the  land  which  has  been  broken  op  to  form  the 
gardens  of  El-. Versa  furnishes  space  for  2 more ; so 
that  we  have  the  land  without  the  walls  of  the  Ro- 
man city  divided  into  30  centuries  of  haeredia,  pre- 
cisely the  proper  quantity  for  the  3000  colonists 
whom  Augustus  settled  in  the  new  city.  (Appian. 
Pun.  138.) 

That  Roman  Carthage  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Punic  city,  and  not,  as  some  maintain,  on 
that  of  the  suburb  of  Megara,  seems  tolerably  clear. 
Not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  Pliny’s  phrase  (v.  2), 

“ in  vestigiis  magnae  Carthaginis."  it  appears  that 
the  new  city  was  supplied  from  the  same  aqueduct 
and  reservoirs,  and  had  its  citadel  and  chief  temples  1 
on  the  same  sites,  as  of  old.  The  restored  temple  of 
Aesculapius  was  again  the  chief  sanctuary,  and  that 
of  the  goddess  Coolestis  became  more  magnificent 
than  ever.  (Barth,  p.  83.) 

3.  Harbours.  — In  accordance  with  that  view  of 
the  topography  which  we  follow,  the  double  harbour 
of  Carthage  must  be  looked  for  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  at  the  angle  whi<  h it  forms  with  tlie  | 


Taenia  described  above,  within  the  Lagomof  Tunis 
The  fact  that  Scipio  African  us  the  elder  could  art 
from  Tunis  the  Punic  fleet  sailing  oat  of  the  lor. 
bour  (Appian.  /5ro  24),  seems  a decisive  jrwf  rflbe 
position,  which  is  confirmed  by  many  other  iufiia- 
tions.  (Barth,  p.  88.) 

The  port  consisted  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  har- 
bour, with  a passage  from  the  one  into  the  other  ; 
and  the  outer  had  an  entrance  from  the  mi*  70  fret 
wide,  which  was  closed  with  iron  chain*.  The  outer 
harbour  was  for  the  merchantmen,  and  vm  full  d 
moorings.  The  inner  luirhour  was  n%en  c\l  for  tb» 
ships  of  war.  Just  within  its  entrance  *»>  an  akal 
called  Cothon  (K udhev,  whence  the  harbour  iUelf 
was  called  Cothon  also),  rising  t»>  a cmiss<lfT»bk 
elevation  above  the  surrounding  banks,  and  thus 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  a mask  to  conceal  the 
harbour  from  without,  and  of  an  ob>enratorT  fcr  the 
port -admiral  (wayapx®*)*  who  had  his  tent  upon  it. 
whenrehegave  signals  by  the  trumpet  and  cnonrud* 
by  the  voice  of  a herald.  The  shores  of  tlie 
and  of  the  port  were  built  up  with  great  quays  m 
which  were  constructed  docks  for  220  ships  (one,  it 
would  seem,  for  each),  with  storehouses  for  all  thr.r 
equipments.  The  entrance  of  each  dock  was  ad*wi 
with  a pair  of  Ionic  columns,  which  gave  the  wM* 
circuit  of  the  island  and  the  harbour  the  appearance  of 
a magnificent  colonnade  on  each  side.f  So  jealously 
was  this  inner  harbour  guarded,  even  from  the  sight 
of  those  frequenting  the  outer,  that,  besides  a double 
wall  of  separation,  gates  were  provided  to  givtacctw 
to  the  city  from  the  on  ter  harbour,  without  p*fliag 
through  the  docks.  (Appian.  Pun.  96. 127.)  That 
the  inner  harbour  at  least,  and  probably  both,  wm 
artificial  excavations,  seems  almost  certain  frwn  tbrir 
position  and  from  the  name  Cothon  (Gf*en.  Hem. 
Phoen.  p.  422),  to  say  nothing  of  Virgil's  pba* 
(Am.  i.  427):  — “hie  portus  alii  effodiunt,”  which, 
remembering  the  poet’s  antiquarian  tastes,  sbodi 
hardly  be  regarded  os  unmeaning. 

The  remains  of  two  basins  still  exist,  near 
base  of  the  tongue  of  land,  the  one  more  to  the  & 
being  of  an  oblong  sliapc,  and  the  other  of  a mender 
form,  with  a little  peninsula  in  the  middle: 
divided  from  the  sea  on  the  E.  by  a narrow  rids*. 
These  basins  would  be  at  once  identified  as  the  har- 
bours of  Carthage,  but  for  their  apparently  m*ie- 
quate  sire;  an  objection  which,  we  think,  Bvrth  h*i 
successfully  removed,  (pp.  88 — 90).  Whatever 

size  ^ie  harbours  had  at  first,  was  necessarily  [<v- 
served.for  the  adjacent  quart erwas  the  most  pf>p«i«s 
in  the  city.  A calculation  mode  by  Barth  <4  the 
circuit  of  the  inner  basin  and  island  (now  a prnw- 

* The  general  term  «*r  weAcryour  which  .Apprin 
here  uses  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the 
port  opened  into  the  lagoon. 

f When  Appian  (/ira,  127)  distinguishes  the 
squarv  part  ut  the  Cothon  (rh  pipos  roi  K 
sb  T trpdyuvor)  from  its  rtrtmd  (or  s*rrou*di*$) 
part  on  the  opposite  side  (drl  -bartpa  row  K miu*n 
4s  t b wtpttpfpfs  avroi),  he  seems  to  mean  by  the 
former  the  island,  and  by  the  latter  the  bank  on  the 
land  side.  The  Punic  fleet,  which  had  put  oot  to 
sea  by  the  new  month  (see  below),  being  destroyed, 
Scipio  naturally  first  storms  the  island  in  the 
Cothon;  meanwhile  Laelius  seizes  the  opportaerty 
for  a sudden  attack  upon  the  other  bank,  which 
proves  successful,  and  the  Romans,  thus  possessed 
of  tlie  whole  enclosure  of  the  Cothon,  are  prepared 
to  attack  the  Byrsa. 
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mb)  shows  at  least  a probability  that  they  could  . 
contain  the  220  vessels ; while,  for  the  general  traffic,  j 
t!»*  Ijagoon  of  Tunis  could  bo  used  as  a roadstead : 
iwsl  that  it  was  so  used  in  later  times  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  Misua,  on  its  opposite  shore,  was  the 
put  ot  Carthage  under  the  Vandals.  (Procop.  B.  V. 
i.  1C.)  Farther,  we  know  that  extra  accommoda- 
tion «as  provided,  at  some  early  period,  for  tlie  mcr-  ; 
riiantmen,  in  the  shape  of  a spacious  quay  on  the 
wro-abore  (not  that  of  the  lagoon)  outside  of  the  city 
walls  (Appian.  Pun.  123),  of  which  the  foundations 
are  still  visible;  the  ancient  purpose  of  the  existing  I 
substructions  being  confirmed  by  their  resemblance 
to  those  at  Leptis  Magna. 

But  what,  then,  has  become  of  all  the  masonry  of  j 
the  quays  and  docks  and  colonnades  which  sur- 
nundwi  the  Cothoti  and  its  island,  but  of  which  : 
the  present  inner  basin  exhibits  no  remains?  The  | 
doubt  is  easily  removed.  Cartilage,  like  Rome,  > 
Lis  been  the  quarry  of  successive  nations,  but  for  j 
a much  longer  period,  for  doubtless  even  the  Ro- 
man city  was  built  in  great  measure  from  the  ] 
remain*  <<f  the  Punic  one ; and  the  masonry  ot*  the  j 
docks,  lying  in  the  very  nudst  of  the  city,  and  at 
the  part  which  would  be  the  first  rebuilt  to  form  a 1 
put,  would  naturally  be  among  the  first  used.  The 
MiUtructioru  on  the  sea-coast,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  preserved,  and  afterwards  in  port  uncovered,  by 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  manner  iu  wliirh  the  harbours  ran  up  close 
along  the  SE.  shore  of  the  peninsula  enables  us  to 
understand  the  resource  adopted  by  the  Carthaginians 
when  Scipio,  in  the  Third  Punic  War,  shut  up  the 
I'ommon  outer  entrance  ot  their  harbours  by  a mole 
thrown  across  from  the  Taenia  to  the  isthmus:  they 
cut  a new  channel  from  the  Cothon  into  the  deep  . 
te a,  where  such  a mode  of  blockade  was  imprecti-  j 
<able,  and  put  out  to  sea  with  their  newly  constructed 
fleet  (Appian.  Bun.  121, 122;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  833.) 
Whether,  after  the  restoration  of  the  city,  Scipio’s 
mole  was  removed,  and  the  ancient  entrance  of  the 
port  restored,  we  are  not  informed.  Probably  it  was 
w:  hat  the  new  mouth  cut  by  the  Carthaginians 
would  naturally  remain  oj*n,  and  this,  with  the  [art 
of  the  Cothon  to  which  it  gave  immediate  access, 
Heins  to  be  the  Mandrucion  or  Portm  Mandracius, 
of  later  times.  ( Procop.  B.  V.  i.  20,  iL  8.) 

4.  Byrsa.  — This  name  is  used  in  a double  sense, 
for  the  mast  ancient  part  of  the  city,  adjoining  to 
the  harbours,  and  fur  the  citadel  or  Byrsa,  in  the  I 
stricter  sense.  When  Appian  ( Pun.  93)  speaks  of  j 
the  triple  land  wall  on  the  S.,  as  trhere  the  Byrsa 
wu  upon  the  isthmus  (tu6a  Kal  fj  tivpoa  t,v  fwl  too 
avgrros),  it  may  lie  doubted  in  which  sense  he  uses 
the  term  ; but,  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  storm-  ; 
ingof  the  city  (c.  127,  foil.),  he  gives  us  a minute 
description  of  the  locality  of  the  citadel. 

Close  to  the  liarboura  stood  the  Forum,  from  which 
time  narrow  streets  of  bouses  six  stories  high  as- 
cended to  the  Byrsa,  which  was  by  far  the  strongest 
position  in  the  whole  city.  (Appian.  Pun.  128.)  | 
T here  can  lie  little  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the  J 
i/iU  of  S.  I Amis,  an  eminence  rising  to  the  height  of  | 
188  Paris  feet  (about  200  English),  and  having  its 
summit  in  the  form  of  an  almost  regular  plateau, 
sloping  a little  towards  the  sea.  Its  regularity  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  its  being  an  artificial  mound 
(probably  about  a natural  core)  firmed  of  tho  earth 
dug  up  in  excavating  the  harbours;  a kind  of  work 
which  we  know  to  have  been  common  among  the 
iii  .Semitic  nations.  (Barth,  pp.  94,  123;  comp. 
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Strab.  ix.  p.  512.)  The  obvious  objection,  that  it 
could  not  then  be  the  post  first  occupied  by  the 
Phoenician  colonists,  Barth  boldly  and  ingeniously 
meets  by  replying  that  it  teas  not ; that  they  would 
naturally  establish  themselves  first  on  the  lofty 
eminence  of  C.  Carthage;  and  that,  when  they  de- 
scended to  the  lower  ground,  there  built  their  city, 
and  excavated  their  port,  and  made  a new  citadel  in 
its  neighbourhood,  they  still  applied  to  it  the  ancient 
name.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  now  occupied  by 
a chapel  to  the  memory  of  S.  Louis,  the  roval 
crusader  who  died  in  his  expedition  against  Tunis ; 
and,  in  the  mutations  of  time,  the  citadel  of  Carthage 
has  become  a possession  of  the  French  ! The  cham- 
bers which  surround  the  chapel  contain  an  interest- 
ing museum  of  objects  found  at  Cartilage  and  among 
other  ruins  of  Africa. 

On  the  sides  of  the  hill  there  are  still  traces  of 
the  ancient  walls  which  enclosed  the  Byrsa  and 
made  it  a distinct  fortress,  and  which  seem  to  have 
risen,  terrace  above  terrace,  like  those  of  the  citadel 
of  Echatana.  (Herod.  i.  98.)  Orosius  (iv.  22)  gives 
2 M.  P.  for  the  circuit  of  the  Byrsa,  meaning,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  the  base  of  the  hill. 

On  the  summit  stood  the  temple  of  Aesculapius 
(Esmun),  by  far  the  richest  in  the  city  (Appian. 
Pun.  130),  raised  on  a platform  which  was  ascended 
by  sixty  steps,  and  probably  resembling  in  its  struc- 
ture the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon.  (Herod,  i. 
181 ; Barth,  p.  95).  It  was  in  this  temple  that  the 
senate  held  in  secret  their  most  important  meetings. 

The  Byrsa  remained  the  citadel  of  Carthage  in  its 
later  existence;  and  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  was 
restored  by  the  Romans.  ( Appul.  Florida , pp.  36 1 , 
foil.)  On  it  was  the  praetortum  of  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  which  became  successively  the  palace  of  the 
Vandal  kings  and  of  the  Byzantine  governors. 
( Passio  Cypriani,  ap.  Ruinart,  Acta  Martyrum, 
pp.  205,  folk;  Barth,  p.  96.) 

5.  Forum  and  Streets.  — As  we  have  just  seen, 
the  forum  lay  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  hill  of  Bvrsa, 
adjacent  to  the  harbours.  It  contained  the  senate 
house,  the  tribunal,  and  the  temple  of  the  god  whom 
tho  Greeks  and  Romans  call  Apollo,  whose  golden 
image  stood  in  a chapel  overlaid  with  gold  to  the 
weight  of  1000  talents.  (Appian.  Pun.  127).  The 
three  streets  already  mentioned  as  ascending  from 
the  forum  to  the  Byrsa  formed  an  important  outwork 
to  its  fortifications;  and  Scipio  had  to  storm  them 
house  by  house.  The  centre  street,  which  probably 
led  straight  up  to  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  was 
called,  in  Roman  Carthage,  l ia  Salutaris.  The 
other  streets  of  the  city  seem  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  straight  and  regularly  disposed  at  right 
angles.  (Mai,  Auct.  Clou.  vol.  iii.  p.387.) 

6.  Other  Temples.  — On  the  N.  side  of  the  Byrsa, 
on  lower  terraces  of  the  hill,  are  the  remains  of  two 
temples,  which  some  take  for  those  of  Coelestb  and 
Saturn ; but  the  localities  are  doubtful.  We  know 
that  the  worship  of  both  these  deities  was  continued 
in  the  Roman  city.  (Barth,  pp.  96 — 98.) 

7.  On  the  W.  and  SW.  side  of  the  Byrsa  are 
ruins  of  Baths , probably  the  Thermae  Cargilianae. 
a locality  famous  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Carthage ; of  a spacious  Cirrus,  and  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre. (Barth,  pp.  98 — 99.) 

8.  Aquetluct  arid  Reservoirs  — The  great  aque- 
duct, fifty  miles  lung,  by  which  Cartilage  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  Jebel  Zaghxcan  (see  Map,  p. 
532),  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a woik  of  the 
1’uuic  age ; but  Barth  believes  it  to  be  Roman.  H 
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is  folly  described  by  Shaw  (p.  153)  and  Barth  (pp. 
100.  foil.).  The  Eeservotrs  are  among  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  Carthage,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiarly  constructed  vaulting  which 
covers  them.  They  are  probably  of  Funic  work- 
manship. Besides  some  smaller  ones,  there  are  two 
principal  seta ; those  on  the  W.  of  the  city,  where 
the  aqueduct  terminated,  and  those  on  the  S.,  near 
the  Cothon.  (Shaw  ; Barth.) 

9.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  ruins  which  seem 
to  be  those  of  a Theatre.  and  also  the  remains  of  a 
great  building,  apjwrently  the  largest  in  the  city, 
which  Barth  conjectures  to  be  the  temple  of  Coe- 
lestis.  These  mins  consist,  like  the  rest,  only  of 
broken  foundations.  (Barth,  105,  106.) 

10.  The  Suburb  of  Megara,  Magar,  or  Magalia, 
afterwards  considered  as  u quarter  of  the  city,  under 
the  name  of  the  New  City  (N«dwoA«i),  was  surrounded 
by  a wall  of  its  own,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  gar- 
dens, watered  by  canals.  (Diod.  xx.  44  ; Appian.  viii. 
117;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  L 372;  Isidor.  Etym. 
xv.  12.)  It  seems  to  have  occupied  the  site  on  the 
NW.  side  of  the  peninsula,  now  called  El-Mcrsa, 
and  still  the  site  of  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Tunis. 

11.  Necropolis. — From  the  few  graves  found  in  , 
the  rocky  soil  of  the  hill  of  C.  Ghamnrt . it  seems 
probable  that  here  was  the  ancient  necropolis,  N.  of 
the  city,  a position  in  which  it  is  frequently,  if  not 
generally,  found  in  other  ancient  cities.  There  is, 
however,  some  doubt  on  tho  matter,  which  the  evi- 
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B.  Bybsa,  the  ancient  Phoenician  city. 

C.  Mcgaka,  afterward*  Caktiiauo  Suva  and  Magna 
Cabthaoo,  the  Roman  dty. 

L.  Lagoon,  formerly  an  open  bay  of  the  sea,  now 
partly  firm  land  and  partly  a ialt-marth. 

G.  Gulf  of  TunU,  now  a lagoon,  and  much  {PtoinUhed. 
T.  The  city  of  Tunes. 

M.  The  city  of  MaxiU. 
a a.  Carthaginian  walls, 
bb.  Roman  walls. 

r.  Outer  harbour. 

d.  Inner  harbour  and  island. 

e.  Sciplo’s  mole. 

f.  Taenia. 

K-  Aqueduct, 
h.  Porto*  Mandraciui. 

1 The  citadel  ( Byrsa)  and  temple  of  Aesculapius. 

•I.  OoilM 

3.  Forum  and  temple  of  Apollo. 

4.  Other  temples, 
ft,  6.  Ke»«fvutrs. 
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deuce  is  insufficient  to  decide.  (Tertullian.  Scarp. 
42;  Barth,  p.  107.) 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  views  now 
stated  are  those  only  of  one  party  among  the  geo- 
graphers and  scholars  who  have  studied  the  topo- 
graphy of  Carthage.  Of  their  general  correctness 
we  are  more  and  more  convinced ; but  it  seems  ntily 
fair  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther to  exhibit  the  results  of  the  opposite  view*,  in 
the  form  of  the  above  ground*  plan,  copied  from  the 
Allas  Antiques  of  Spruner.  who  has  taken  it  from 
the  Erdkunde  of  Karl  Ritter. 

A very  complete  plan  uf  the  ruins  in  their  present 
state,  by  Falbe,  is  given  in  the  periodical  entitled 
Auslaml.  for  1836,  No.  122.  [P.  S.] 

CARTHA'GO  NOVA  (Kapxv^  v v.a,  PaiyK, 
Strab.,  PtoL,  Liv.,  Mel.,  Plin.,  Steph.  B.,  s.  Are. : 
KoIkij  wdAu,  Poiyb.  iL  13,  iii.  13,  Ac.,  Steph.  B. 

s.  rv.  'A\0aia,  Kajx^wv:  if  Kara  ttj»'  Tfqptav 

Kapx^SctfV,  Poiyb.  x.  15,  Atb.  iii.  p.  92;  Huputi 
Carthago,  Flor.  ii.  6 ; awagToysriri, 

Appian.  liter.  12,  Steph.  B. ; Carthago  Spartaria, 
Plin.  xxxi.  8.  s.  43,  I tin.  Ant.  pp.  396,  401 ; Isidor. 
Grig.  xv.  1 ; very  often  simply  Carthago  . EOt.  and 
Adj.  KapCT&Nto*,  Cartliaginicnsift  t Cartage* w) 
a celebrated  city  of  H is  pan  La  TarraroneusU,  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  tho  E.  coast,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Contest ani  (Pto).  ii.  6.  § 14)  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Sidetani.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  163.)  It  was  a colony  of  Car- 
thage, and  was  built  u.c.  242  by  Hasdrubal,  the  son- 
in-law  uf  Ham il car  Barca,  and  his  successor  in  Spain. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  158 ; Poiyb.  ii.  13 ; Mela,  ii.  6.  § 7; 
Solin.  23  ; Diod.  Sic.  xxv.  2 ; Polyaen.  Stratag.  viii. 
16,  wdArr  ♦oomVoo.)  There  was  a legend  of  an 
older  settlement  on  its  site  by  Teucer,  in  his  wan- 
derings after  the  Trojan  War.  (Justin,  xliv.  3.  § 3; 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  368,  xv.  192.)  Tho  epithet  Nora 
was  added  to  distinguish  it  from  Carthage  in  Africa 
the  double  introduction  of  the  word  New  (New  New 
City)  thus  made  has  been  mentioned  under  Car- 
thago. 

Its  situation  was  most  admirable,  lying  as  it  did 
near  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean  (or,  as  the 
ancients  choose  to  call  it,  the  S.)  coast  of  Spain , at 
a most  convenient  position  for  the  passage  to  Africa 
(i.  e.  the  Carthaginian  territory),  and  having  the 
only  good  harbour  on  that  coast.  (Poiyb.  ii.  13,  x. 
8 ; Strab.  iii.  p.  1 58 ; Liv.  xxvi.  42.)  Polybius 
estimates  its  distance  from  the  Columns  of  Hercole* 
at  3000  stadia,  and  from  the  Ibcrus  ( Ebro ) 2600 
(iii.  39).  Scipius  army  took  seven  days  to  reach  it 
from  the  Ebro,  both  by  land  and  sea  (Poiyb.  x.  9; 
Liv.  xxvi.  42);  but  at  another  time  ten  days.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  32.)  Strabo  makes  its  distance  along  the 
coast  from  Calpe  2600  stadia  (iii.  p.  156),  and 
from  Masai lia  (Marseille)  above  6000  ; and,  across 
the  Mediterranean,  to  the  opposite  cape  of  Metago- 
niutn,  on  the  coast  of  the  Massaesyti,  3000  stadia 
(xviii.  pp.  827,  828,  from  Timosthenes  ; Liv.  xxriii. 
17).  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  gives  187  M P.  fur  the 
distance  from  the  neighbouring  headland  Saturn!  Pr. 
(C.  tie  Palos)  to  Caesarea  in  Mauretania.  Tb« 
Maritime  Itinerary  gives  3000  stadia  to  Caesaraa, 
and  400  stadia  to  the  island  of  Ebusus  (I tin.  Ant. 
pp.  496,511). 

New  Carthage  stood  a little  W.  of  the  promontory 
just  named  (C.  de  Palos),  at  the  bottom  of  a bay 
looking  to  the  S.,  in  the  mouth  of  which  lay  an 
island  (Herculi*  or  Scombraria  I.*),  which  sheltered 

♦ XKopSpapia,  Strab.  in.  p.  159; 
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it  from  every  wind  except  the  SW.  {Afrieue)}  and 
trft  only  a narrow  passage  on  each  aide,  ao  that  it 
fermad  an  excellent  harbour.  (Sil.  Ital.  XT.  220 : — 

44  Carthago  itnpenso  Naturae  arijuta  favore, 
Exeebcw  toll  it  pelago  circutnflua  mu  roe.”) 

Polybius  gives  twenty  stadia  for  the  depth  of  this 
Kay,  aid  ten  for  its  breadth  at  the  mouth.  Livy, 
who  copies  the  description  of  Polybius,  gives  by  some 
min  Like  500  paces  (instead  of  2500)  for  the  depth, 
and  a little  more  for  the  breadth.  The  city  was 
built  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  land,  projecting  into 
the  bay,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  E.  and  S., 
and  mi  the  W%  and  partly  on  the  N.  by  a lake 
huing  an  artificial  communication  with  the  sea,  the 
remaining  space,  or  isthmus,  being  only  250  paces 
•■ndc ; and  it  was  only  accessible  from  the  mainland 
by  a narrow  path  along  the  ridge.  The  city  stood 
(omparatively  low,  in  a hollow  of  the  peninsula, 
sloping  down  to  the  sea  on  the  S.;  but  on  the  land 
aide  it  was  entirely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
bright*,  the  two  at  the  extremities  being  mountain- 
ous and  rugged,  and  the  three  between  them  lower, 
but  steep  and  rocky.  On  the  eastern  height,  which 
jutted  out  into  the  sea.  stood  the  temple  of  Aescula- 
pius (Eimun).  the  chief  deity  here,  as  Carthage  ; 
<m  the  western,  the  palace  built  by  Hasdrubal ; nf 
Uw  intervening  hills,  the  one  nearest  to  the  E.  was 
arml  to  Hephaestus,  that  on  the  W.  to  Saturn,  and 
the  middle  one  to  Aides,  who  received  divine 
Immio  a*  the  discoverer  of  the  silver  mines  in  the 
urighloorhood.  Livv  mentions  also  a hill  sacred  to 
Mercury,  perhaps  that  of  Aletes  (xxvi.  44).  We 
here  an  interesting  example  of  the  worship  <m 
*■  high  places " practised  by  the  race.  On  the  W., 
the  city  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  u 
Iridge  *-n*s  tlie  channel  cut  from  the  sea  to  the 
lake.  (Polyb.  x.  10 ; Liv.  xxvi.  42  ; Strab.  iii.  p. 
158.)  Tbe  city  was  most  strongly  fortified,  and 
%»s  twenty  stadia  in  circumference.  (Polyb.  x. 
11.)  Polybius  distinctly  contradicts  those  who 
pwe  it  double  this  circuit  on  his  own  evidence  as  an 
*ye-witnr*s ; and  he  ad«ia  that,  in  his  time  (under 
the  Romans),  the  circuit  was  still  more  contracted. 

all  these  advantages,  New  Carthage  bad  in 
h»nmn»liate  vicinity  the  richest  silver  mines  of  Spain, 
*kicb  ire  incidentally  mentioned  by  Polybius  in  the 
pwtdiog  account,  and  were  more  fully  described  by 
bun  in  another  passage  (xxxiv.  9),  a part  of  which 
**  preserved  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  147,  14$,  15$). 
The  description  is  taken  from  their  condition  under 
the  Romans,  who  probably  only  continued  the  opera- 
tion* of  their  predecessors.  The  mines  lay  twenty 
atadi*  (two  grog.  miles)  N.of  the  city  in  the  mountain 
‘fur,  which  forms  the  junction  of  M.  Idubeda  and 
kLOrwpeda  (Strab.  iii.  p.  161);  and  extended  over 
» *p»te  400  stadia  in  circumference.  They  employed 
40.0*10  men,  and  brought  into  the  Roman  treasury 
25.000  drachmae  daily.  After  condensing  Poly- 
buBi  description  of  the  mode  of  extracting  the  sil- 
ver, Strabo  adds  that  in  his  time  the  silver  mines 


PtoL  i.  6 § 14,  from  the  shores  abounding  in  the 
ffeh  called  owd^Spor,  a kind  of  tunny  or  mackerel, 
frwn  which  was  made  the  best  sort  of  the  sauce 
**Jl*d  garon.  (Strab.  1.  C.;  Plin.  xxxi.  8.  s.  41.) 
It  iv  «ill  called  F.*ct>mbrtra,  as  well  as  simply  La 
/dot*.  the  I del.  Strabo  mentions  just  above  the 
txtenuve  manufacture  of  cured  fish  at  New  Car- 
thage and  its  neighbourhood  (voAAJf  77  Tap<x«*a, 
& p 15$). 
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were  no  longer  the  property  of  the  state,  but  only 
tlie  gold  mines ; the  former  belonged  to  individuals. 

Such  was  the  city  founded  by  the  second  head  of 
the  great  house  of  Barca  not  perhaps  without  some 
view  to  its  becoming  the  capital  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  if  the  oppocite  faction  should  prevail  at 
Carthage  (Polyb.  x.  10,  says  that  the  palace  there 
was  built  by  Hasdrubal  popapxntrjs  opeyipipop 
/{ovcla i).  During  their  government  of  Spain,  it 
formed  the  head-quarters  of  their  civil  administra- 
tion and  their  military  power.  (Polyb.  iii.  15.  § 3: 
wcav*\  wpSaxVt1*  0affiA«ior  fjv  K apxv&ovtwp 
| iv  roit  warct  rl/p  ’liijplar  tgttoh  ; Liv.  xxvii.  7, 
caput  I/upaniae.)  There  we  find  Hannibal  regu- 
larly establishing  his  winter  quarters,  and  receiving 
the  ambassadors  of  Rome  (Polyb.  iii.  13.  § 7,  15. 

§ 4,  5,  33.  § 5 ; Liv.  xxi.  5,  6) ; and  thenre  he 
started  on  the  expedition  which  opened  the  Second 
Punic  War,  b.  c.  218.  (Polyb.  iii.  39.  § 11.)  It 
remained  the  Punic  head-quarters  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Hann  bal  (Polyb.  iii.  76.  § 11),  who  had 
taken  care,  before  setting  out,  to  make  every  pro- 
vision for  its  safety  (iii.  33).  Hero  were  deposited 
the  treasures,  the  baggage  of  the  Punic  army,  and 
the  hf*tages  of  tlie  Spanish  peoples.  (Polyb.  x.  8. 

§ 3;  Liv.  xxvi.  42.)  The  military  genius  of  P. 
Scipio  (afterwards  the  elder  Afriranus)  at  once,  on 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  b.c.  211,  pointed  out  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Carthage  as  a stroke  decisive  of  the  war 
in  Spain;  and,  as  soon  as  spring  opened*,  seizing  an 
opportunity  when,  by  some  fatal  oversight,  the  garri- 
son was  reduced  to  1000  men  fit  for  service,  be  made 
a rapid  march  from  the  Ebro  with  nearly  all  his 
forces,  25,000  infantry  and  2500  cavalry,  at  the 
same  time  sending  round  his  fleet  under  Laelius,  whe 
alone  was  in  the  secret,  and  took  the  city  by  storm, 

■ with  frightful  slanghter,  and  the  gain  of  an  immense 
j booty,  B.c.  210.  (Polyb.  x.  8 — 19;  Liv.  xxvi. 
42 — 51.)  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Scipio  gave 
that  example  of  continence,  which  is  so  often  cele- 
brated by  ancient  writers.  (Polyb.;  Liv.;  Val.  Max. 
iv.  3;  Cell.  vi.  8.) 

The  important  city  thus  gained  by  the  Romans  in 
Hisjutlia  Ulterior  naturally  became  the  rival  of 
Tarraco,  their  previous  head-quarter*  in  Ilispania 
Citerior.  Wo  find  Scipio  making  it  his  head- 
quarters (in  addition  to  Tarraco),  and  celebrating 
there  the  games  in  honour  of  his  father  and  uncle, 
b.c.  206.  (Liv.  xxviii.  18,  21,  et  alib.)  Under 
the  early  emperors  it  was  a colony  (Plin.  iii  3.  s.  4), 
with  the  full  name  of  Colonia  Victrix  Julia 
Nova  Cakthago  (coins),  and  the  *eat  of  a con- 
vent us  juridicus,  including  65  peoples,  besides  those 
of  the  Islands.  (Plin.  /.  c.;  Balearic*.)  It  shared 
with  Tarraco  the  honour  of  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Lcgatus  Caeaaris,  who  governed  the  province 
of  Tarraconcnsis.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  167.)  Its  terri- 
tory is  called  by  Strabo  Carchedonia  (K apxvbovla, 
p.  161 ; ager  Carthaginiensis,  Van-.  Ji.  Ji.  i.  57.  § 2). 
It  was  the  point  of  meeting  of  two  great  roads,  the 
one  from  Tarraco.  the  other  from  Castulo  on  the 
Baetis;  it  was  234  M.  P.  from  the  former  place,  and 
203  from  the  latter,  {/tin.  Ant.  pp.  396,  401  ) 
As  has  been  seen,  its  size  was  already  diminished  in 
the  time  of  Polybius;  but  still  it  was,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  a great  emporiiun,  both  for  the  export  and 
the  import  trade  of  Spain,  and  the  most  flourishing 

* There  was,  among  the  contemporary  historians, 
some  doubt  respecting  tlie  true  date,  which  Polybius 
| removes  by  authority  (x.  9;  Liv.  xxvii.  7). 
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city  of  those  parts.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  158.)  It  con- 
tinued  to  rival  Tauraco  in  importance,  till  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Goths.  S.  Isidore, 
who  was  a native  of  the  place,  speaks  of  it  as  deso- 
late in  a.d.  595.  ( Oriff . xv.  1.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  of  the  land  nrotind 
New  Carthage,  Strabo  mentions  a tree,  the  spines  off 
which  furnished  a bark,  from  which  beautiful  fabrics 
were  woven  (iii.  p.  175).  This  was  the  spartum 
(<nriipTo%  : a sort  of  broom),  which  was  so  abundant 
as  to  give  to  t)ie  city  the  name  of  Cauthaoo  Si*ar- 
taria  (see  names  above),  and  that  of  Campus  Spar- 
tarius  (t b XirapTdpiov  wtStor,  Strab.  p.  161)  to  the 
surrounding  district,  for  a length  of  100  M.  1\,  and 
a breadth  of  30  M.  P.  from  the  coast : it  also  grew 
on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  It  was  used  for 
making  ropes  and  matted  fabrics,  first  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
its  manufacture  being  similar  to  that  of  flax,  (l'lin. 
xix.  2.  a.  7,  8;  comp.  Plat.  PoliL  p.  280,  c.;  Xen. 
Cyn.  ix.  13;  Theophr.  II.  P.  i.  s.  5.  § 2.) 

New  Carthage  was  one  of  Ptolemy’s  points  of  re- 
corded astronomical  observation,  having  its  longest 
day  14  hrs.  20  min.,  and  being  distant  10  hrs.  3 min. 
W.  of  Alexandria.  (Ptol.  viii.  4.  § 5.) 

Numerous  coins  are  extant,  with  epigraphs  which 
are  interpreted  as  those  of  New  Cartilage;  but  many 
of  them  arc  extremely  doubtful.  Those  that  are 
certainly  geuuine  all  belong  to  the  early  imperial 
period,  under  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula. 
Their  types  are  various.  The  usual  epigraphs  are 
V.  I.  n.  K.  or  C.  V.  I.  N.  k.  (explained  alwve),  and 
more  rarely  v.  I.  n.  c.  (Florez,  Med.  de  Ksp.  vol.  i. 
p.316;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  36,  Suppl.  vol.  L p.  70; 
fSestini,  p.  123;  Num.  Goth.]  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  41, 
foil.)  [P.  S.) 

CARTHA'GO  VETUS  (Kap-^Alu'  iraAeud,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  § 64 : prob.  Carta  la  Vieja ),  an  inland  city  of 
the  llercaones,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarraco,  in 
Hispnnia  Tarraronensis.  From  its  name  we  may 
safely  conjecture  that  it  was  an  old  Punic  settlement, 
and  that  the  epithet  oil  was  added,  after  the  build- 
ing of  New  Carthage,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  far 
more  famous  city.  (Marca,  Uisp.  ii.  8;  Ukert,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  419.)  [P.  S.} 

CARU'RA  (to  K apovpd),  a town  which  was  on 
the  north-eastern  limit  of  CAria  (Strab.  p.  663);  its 
position  east  of  the  range  of  Cadmus  assigns  it  to 
Phrygia,  under  which  country  Strabo  describes  it. 
It  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mueander,  20  M.  P. 
west  of  I,aodircia,  according  to  the  Table,  and  on 
the  great  road  along  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  from 
Ijiodiceia  to  Ephesus.  The  place  is  identified  by 
the  hot  springs,  about  12  miles  NW.  of  Dmizli , 
which  have  been  described  by  Pococke  and  Chandler. 
Strabo  (p.  578)  observes  that  Carura  contained  many 
inns  (vorSoxtut),  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  on  a line  of  great  traffic,  by  which  the  wool 
and  other  products  of  the  interior  were  taken  down 
to  the  coast,  lie  adds  that  it  has  hot  springs,  some 
in  the  Maeander,  and  some  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
All  this  tract  is  subject  to  earthquakes;  and  there 
was  a story,  reported  by  Strabo,  that  as  a brothel 
keeper  was  lodging  in  the  inns  with  a great  number 
of  his  women,  they  were  all  swallowed  up  one  night 
by  the  earth  opening.  Chandler  (Asia  Minor , c.  65) 
observed  on  the  spot  a jet  of  hot  water,  which  sprung 
up  several  inches  from  the  ground;  and  also  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  bridge  over  the  river.  On  the 
road  between  Carura  and  Ijiodiceia  was  the  temple 
of  Men  Gurus,  a Carian  deity;  and  in  the  time  of 
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Strabo  there  was  a noted  school  of  medicine  here, 
under  the  presidency  of  Zeuxis.  This  school  wav  of 
the  sect  of  Hernphilus.  (Strab.  p.  580.)  Chandler 
discovered  some  remains  on  the  road  to  Laodiceia, 
which,  he  supposes,  may  be  the  traces  of  this  temple; 
but  he  states  nothing  that  confirms  the  conjecture. 

Herodotus  (vii.  30)  mentions  a place  called  Cy- 
drarn,  to  which  Xerxes  came  on  his  road  from  Co- 
lossae  to  Sanies.  It  was  the  limit  of  Lydia  and 
Phrygia,  and  King  Croesus  fixed  a stele  there  with 
an  inscription  on  it,  which  declared  the  boundary. 
Leake  (Asia  Minor,  Ac.  p.  251)  thicks  that  the 
Cydrara  of  Herodotus  may  be  Carura.  It  could  not 
bo  far  off ; but  the  boundary  between  Lydia  and 
Phrygia  would  perhaps  not  be  placed  south  of  the 
Maeander  in  those  parts.  [G.  L.) 

CARUS  VICUS,  a place  in  Bithynia,  on  a route 
of  the  Antonine  Itin.,  which  runs  from  Claudiopulis 
in  Bithynia  through  Gratia  or  Flaviopolis,  and  Cams 
Vicus  to  Ancyra  in  Galatia.  Carus  Vicos  was  30 
M.  P.  from  Flaviopolis.  [G.  L.) 

C ABU'S  A (KapoiVa  or  K dpovacra),  a Greek 
trading  place  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  south  d 
Sinope,  and  150  stadia  from  it.  (Arrian,  p.  15; 
Marcian.  p.  73.)  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Scylax  as 
a Greek  $ity;  and  by  Pliny  (vi.  2).  The  place  is 
Ghersth  on  the  coast,  which  is  identified  by  the 
name,  and  the  distance  from  Sinope,  Sinob.  (Ha- 
milton. Asia  Minor,  Ac.  voL  i.  p.  304.)  He  observra 
that  it  is  a good  harbour  when  the  wind  blowrs  from 
the  west,  and  ho  thinks  that  this  must  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  somewhat  ambiguous  words  of  the  anony- 
mous Peri  plus,  though  they  are  rendered  differently 
in  the  Latin  version.  [G.  L.] 

CARVANCAS  (Kapoudyirar),  a mountain  form- 
ing the  northern  bonudary  between  Pannonia  and 
Noricum.  It  extended  from  Mount  Ocra  in  the  W. 
to  Mount  Cetius  in  the  E.,  in  the  neigh tmurhood  of 
Aemona.  It  mnst  accordingly  be  identified  writh  the 
range  between  the  Summering  and  Schockl.  (Ptol. 
ii.  14.  § 1.  iii.  1.  § 1,  where,  however,  the  common 
reading  is  KapoimaSlqr.)  [L  S.) 

CARVENTUM  (Kapovtrror:  Kfk. Carven farms), 
an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  mentioned  in  the  list 
given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  states  of  the  la:  in 
League  (v.  61,  where  the  reading  Kapvsrra rot  fir 
Kapufyravoi  is  clearly  proved  by  Steph.  B s.  r.). 
No  subsequent  mention  occurs  of  the  city,  which 
was  probably  destroyed  at  an  early  jieriod  by  the 
Acquiuns  or  Volscians,  but  the  citadel,  Arx  Car- 
ventana,  which  appears  to  have  been  a furtress  of 
great  strength,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
ware  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aequians.  It  was 
twice  surprised  by  the  latter  people;  the  first  time  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Romans,  but  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, B.  C.  409,  it  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  consul, 
and  we  are  not  told  when  it  was  subsequently  re- 
covered. (Liv.  iv.  53,  55.) 

Fran  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Arx  Car- 
ventana  here  occurs,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
situated  not  far  from  Mount  Algidus,  or  the  northern 
declivities  of  the  Alban  Hills;  but  there  is  no  clue  to 
its  precise  position.  Nibby  and  Cell  incline  to  place 
it  at  Rocca  Massimo,  a castle  on  a rocky  eminence 
of  the  Volsrian  mountains,  a few  miles  from  Corn. 
(Nibby,  Dintomi , vol.  iii.  p.  17 ; Gell,  Top.  of 
Rome,  p.  374.)  [E.H.B.] 

CARVETII,  in  Britain.  An  inscription  now  lost, 
but  one  which  C&tnbden  expressly  states  to  hare 
seen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  Penrith,  in 
Cumberland,  rar.  thus : 


CARVG. 

D.  M. 

n.  MAirrio  sex 

LX  C-  CA&VKXIOR. 

QTcarouo 

VIXIT  AX  XXXXV 
MARTIOLA  FI  LI  A ET 
HKRbS  POXEX 
. . cvravit. 

(Horseley,  Brikmmia  Roma  nn,  ii.  3.)  [R.  G.  L] 

CAR  VO,  a place  on  the  rood  from  Lugdunum 
BiUmram  ( Leyiini ) to  Vemania  ( ImmensUutt ). 
The  AnUmine  ltin.  makes  one  fetation  between  Lty- 
<hm  and  T rajectum  (Utrecht),  and  another  between 
Ctrecki  and  Carro.  Tin*  ltin.  places  Harenatio  or 
Araiacnm  next  af:cr  Carro;  bnt  the  Table  makes 
Cutra  Herculis  the  next  station,  and  the  distance 
frra  Carro  to  Castra  ilcrcitlis  is  xiii.,  which  is  as- 
samsd  to  be  M.  1*.  D'Anville  affirms  that  wc  cannot 
k«k  for  this  place  lower  down  than  Wageningen,  on 
the  right  batik  of  the  Seiler  Rhyn.  Walckenaer 
pUc-es  it  a little  lower  at  Rhrncn , which  must  be 
ijrar  the  mark.  Some  other  geographers  have  fixed 
Carro  where  it  cannot  be.  [G.  L.] 

CARYAE  (Kapucu:  Eth,  Kapvdnjf),  a town  of 
Iaronis  upon  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  It  was 
originally  an  Arcadian  U»wn  belonging  to  Tegea, 
but  wa«  conquered  by  the  Spartans  and  annexed  to 
their  territory.  (Phot.  Lex.  t.  v.  Kapodma;  Pans, 
rib.  45.  § 1.)  Caryae  reroltcd  from  Sparta  after 
the  lank?  of  Lem  tra  (u.  C.  371),  and  offered  to 
guide  a Theban  army  into  Laconia;  but  shortly  af- 
terwinb  it  was  severely  punished  for  its  treachery, 
fir  An  kidam  us  took  the  town  and  put  to  death  all 
the  inhabitants  who  were  made  prisoners.  (Xen. 
HeU  ri.  5.  §§  24 — 27,  vii.  1.  § 28.)  Caryae  was 
iclelrated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Caryatis,  and 
for  the  annual  festival  of  this  goddess,  at  which  the 
lan^Wmonun  virgins  used  to  perform  a peculiar 
kind  of  dance.  (1*3011.  iii.  10.  § 9 ; Lucian,  de 
10.)  This  festival  was  of  great  antiquity,  for 
ra  the  second  Mcsscnian  war,  Aristomenes  is  said  to 
bate  carried  off  the  Lacedaemonian  virgins,  who 
•ere  dancing  at  Caryae  in  honour  of  Artemis. 
(Paas.  ir.  IG.  § 9.)  It  was,  perhafts,  from  this  an- 
cient danre  of  the  Lacedaemonian  maidens,  that  the 
<im*k  artists  gave  tho  name  of  Caryatides  to  the 
female  figures  which  were  employed  in  architecture 
instead  of  pillars.  The  tale  of  Vitruvius  respecting 
the  origin  of  these  figures,  is  not  entitled  to  any 
credit  He  relates  (i.  1.  § 5)  that  Caryae  revolted 
to  the  Persians  after  the  lultlo  of  Thermopylae ; that 
it  was  in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  allied  Greeks, 
*h>  killed  the  men  and  led  the  women  into  capti- 
v.ty,  and  that  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  the 
latter,  representations  of  them  were  employed  in  ar- 
chitertore  instead  of  columns. 

The  exact  position  of  Caryae  has  given  rise  to 
dspate.  It  is  evident  from  the  account  of  Paiusa- 
mai(iiL  10.  § 7),  and  from  the  history  of  more  than 
one  campaign  that  it  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
T'g**  to  Sparta.  (Thuc.  v.  55 ; Xen.  If  ell.  vi.  5.  §§  25, 
27  ; Lir.  xxxiv.  26.)  If  it  was  on  the  direct  nod 
frwn  Tegea  to  Sparta,  it  must  be  placed,  with  Leake, 
*t  the  Khan  of  K recall : but  we  are  more  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Boblaye  and  Roes,  that  it 
stood  nn  one  of  the  side  mads  from  Tegea  to  Sparta. 
H®*  places  it  XVV.  of  the  A 'him  of  KrecaUi,  in  a 
^Uey  of  a tributary  of  the  Oenus,  where  there  is  an 
isolated  hill  with  ancient  ruins,  about  an  hour  to  the 
riiht  or  west  of  the  village  of  A rdJchova.  Although 
the  road  from  Tegea  to  Sparta  is  longer  by  way  of 
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Ardkhoca,  it  was,  probably,  often  adopted  in  war  in 
preference  to  the  direct  road,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
defiles  of  Klisura,  and  to  obtain  for  an  encampment 
a good  supply  of  water.  Boblaye  remarks,  that 
there  are  springs  of  excellent  wnter  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ardkhom,  to  which  Lycophron,  probably, 
alludes  (Kapurcbe  or  KapuKoSr  vtrrwv,  Lycophr.  149). 
(I/eake,  Ptlopoimesiaca , p.  342,  seq. ; Boblaye, 
Recherches,  p.  72;  Ross,  Reiten  im  Pcloponnes,  jx 
175.) 

CARYANDA  (KapuavUa  ; Eth.  K apvavSef-s'). 
Stephanas  (s.  v.  Kapi-arba)  says  that  Ilecataeas, 
made  the  accusative  singular  Kapoor  Say.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  a city  and  harboar  (Afurje)  near  Myn- 
dus  and  Cos.  But  in  the  text  of  Stephanus, 

is  an  emendation  or  alteration  : the  MSS.  have 
Aifunj  “ lake.”  Strabo  (p.  658)  places  Caryanda 
between  Myndus  and  Bargylia,  and  he  describes  it. 
according  to  tho  common  text,  as  “ a lake,  and 
bland  of  the  same  name  with  it and  thus  the  texts 
of  Stephanus,  who  has  got  his  information  from 
Strabo,  agree  with  the  texts  of  Strabo.  Pliny 
(v.  31)  simply  mentions  the  island  Caryanda  with 
a town  ; but  he  is  in  that  passage  only  enumerating 
islands.  In  another  passage  (v.  29)  he  mentions 
Caryanda  as  a place  on  the  mainland,  and  Mela 
(i.  16)  does  also.  Wc  must  suppose,  therefore,  that 
there  was  a town  on  the  island  and  one  on  the  main- 
land. The  harbour  might  lie  between.  Scylax, 
supposed  to  be  a native  of  Caryanda,  describes  tho 
place  as  an  island,  a city,  and  a port.  Tzschucke 
corrected  the  text  of  Strabo,  and  changed  Alfunj  into 
A Ifir^v  : and  the  last  editor  of  Stephanus  has  served 
him  the  same  way,  following  two  modern  critics. 
It  is  true  that  these  words  are  often  confounded  in 
the  Greek  texts ; but  if  we  change  Alfinj  into  Af/uv}? 
in  Strabos  text,  the  word  raterjj,  which  refers  to 
Ainvrj.  must  also  be  altered.  (See  Gruskurd  s note, 
Transl.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  53.) 

Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  227)  says  “ there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  large  peninsula,  towards  the 
westward  end  of  which  is  the  fine  harbour  called  by 
the  Turks  Pasha  Limdni,  is  the  ancient  bland  of 
Caryanda,  now  joined  to  the  main  by  a narrow  sandy 
isthmus.”  He  considers  Pasha  Limdni  to  be  the 
harbour  of  Caryanda  **  noticed  by  Strabo,  Scylax, 
and  Stephanus.”  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  texts  of  Strabo  and  Stephanus  speak  of 
a A l/iyy,  which  may  mean  a place  that  communi- 
cated with  tho  aea.  The  supposition  that  the  bland 
being  joined  to  the  main  is  a remote  effect  of  tho 
alluvium  of  tho  Moeandcr,  seems  very  unlikely. 
At  any  rate,  before  wo  admit  this,  we  must  know 
whether  there  b a current  along  tills  coast  that  runs 
south  from  the  outlet  of  the  Moeandcr. 

Strabo  mentions  Scylax  "the  ancient  writer"  as 
a nativ?  of  Caryanda,  and  Stephanus  has  changed 
him  into  “ the  ancient  logqgraphus."  Scylax  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  44):  he  sailed  down 
the  Indus  tinder  the  order  of  the  first  Darius  king 
of  Persia.  He  may  have  written  something ; for,  if 
tho  Scylax,  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  lived  some 
time  after  Herodotus,  as  some  critics  suppose,  Strabo 
would  not  call  him  an  ancient  writer.  [G.  L.j 

CARYSIS  (K dpiKTu)  an  bland  off  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Crya.  (Steph.  s.  v. 
Kpva.)  [G.  L»3 

CARYSTUS.  1.  (Kapvirros  : Eth.  Kapwmoj  ; 
Karysto ),  a town  of  Euboea,  situated  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Ml.  Oche.  It  b 
mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  539),  and  is  said  to 
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have  been  founded  by  Dryopes.  (Thuc.  vli.  57 ; Diod. 
iv.  37;  Scymn.  576.)  It*  name  was  derived  from 
Carystus,  the  son  of  Cheirom.  (Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  Eu- 
atath.  ad  Horn.  L c.)  The  Persian  expedition  under 
I)atis  and  Artaphernes  (a.  C.  490)  laikled  at  Ca- 
rystus,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  after  a slight  re- 
sistance, were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  invaders. 
(Herod,  vi.  99.)  Carystus  was  one  of  the  towns, 
from  which  Themistocles  levied  money  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod,  viii.  112.)  A few  years 
aftcrwanls  we  find  mention  of  a war  between  the 
Athenians  and  Carystians;  but  a peace  was  in  the 
end  concluded  between  them.  (Thuc.  i.  98;  Herod, 
ix.  105.)  The  Carystians  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  Lamian  war.  (I)ind.  xviii.  1 1 .) 
They  espoused  the  side  of  the  Homans  in  the  war 
against  Philip.  (Liv.  xxxii.  17;  Pol.  xviii.  30.) 

Carystus  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  marble, 
which  was  in  much  request  at  Koine.  Strabo  places 
the  quarries  at  Mannarium,  a place  upon  the  coast 
near  Carystus,  opposite  Halae  Arapbenides  in  At- 
tica ; but  Mr.  Hawkins  found  the  marks  of  the 
quarries  upon  Mt.  Ocha.  On  his  accent  to  the 
summit  of  this  mountain  he  saw  seven  entire  co- 
lumns, apparently  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
quarried,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
sea.  This  marble  is  the  Cipnlinuof  the  Romans, — 
a green  marble,  with  white  tunes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  446; 
Pliii.  iv.  12.  a.  21,  xxxvi.  6.  a.  7 ; Plin.  Ep.  v.  6; 
Tibull.  iii.  3.  14;  Senec.  Troad,  835;  Stat.  Theb. 
viL  370;  Capitol  Gordian.  32;  Hawkins  in  Wal- 
pole's Travels,  p.  288.)  At  Carystus  the  mineral 
asbestus  was  also  obtained,  which  was  hence  called 
the  Carystian  stone  (A i6of  Kapvorios,  Plut.  de  Itrf 
Orac.  p.  707 ; Strab.  L c. ; Apoll.  Dysc.  Mi- 
rab.  36.)  There  are  very  few  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Carystus.  (Fiedler,  Raise  durch  GrieckesdamL, 
vol.  i.  p.  428.) 

Antigonus,  the  author  of  the  Historiae  Mirabilc*, 
the  comic  poet  Apollodorus,  and  the  physician  Dio- 
des were  natives  of  Carystus. 


OODf  OP  CARYSTUS  IN  EUBOEA. 

2.  A town  in  Laconia,  in  the  district  Aegytis, 
near  the  frontiars  of  Laconia.  Its  wine  was  cele- 
brated by  the  poet  Aleman.  Leake  supposes  that  Ca- 
rystus stood  at  the  A'a/yria  of  Uhiorgkitzi.  (Strab. 
x.  p.  446  ; A then.  i.  p.  31,  d.;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.  Kd- 
pvarroi;  Leake,  Peloportnesiaca . pp.  350,  366.) 
CASCANTUM.  [Vascoxes.] 

CASCI.  [Latini.] 

CASEIRO'TAE  (Ka/rrepari-ai,  Ptol.  vi.  17.  §3), 
on?  of  the  ten  tribes  into  which  Ptolemy  divides 
Aria.  They  lived  in  the  south  part,  on  the  confines 
of  Drangiana.  [V.] 

CA'SIA  RE'GIO  (n  Kao/a  x«pa),  » district  of 
Scythia  extra  Imaum.  SW.  of  the  Issedones,  touching 
on  the  W.  the  Imaus  and  the  caravan  station  fur 
merchants  going  from  the  Sacae  to  Serica  [Asca- 
tancas],  and  extending  E.  as  far  as  the  Cash  M. 
(Ptol.  vi.  15.  § 3.)  [1\  S.J 


CASILINUM. 

CA'SII  MONTES  (rd  Kdo,a  : Khara 
a range  of  mountains  in  the  E.  of  Central  Asia, 
being  a continuation  of  the  Ascataxcas  range,  and 
forming  part  of  the  S.  boundary  of  Scythia  extra 
Imamu  and  of  Serica.  The  range  intersects  the 
great  desert  of  Gobi  in  a line  from  W.  to  E.  Pto- 
lemy places  the  W.  e\treinity  of  the  chain  in  152° 
long,  and  44°  lat.,  and  its  E.  extremity  in  171°  long, 
and  40°  lat.  It  contained  the  N.  source  of  the 
river  Bautis.  ( Ptol.  vi.  15.  §2,16.  §§3,5.)  [P.S.] 

CASlLl'NUM  (KcuriAu'o*';  Eth.  Gasilinas:  Ca- 
poua ),  a town  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  river 
Vulturous,  about  3 miles  W.  of  Capua.  We  have 
no  account  <jf  it  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest  uf 
Campania,  and  it  was  probably  bnt  a small  town, 
and  a dependency  of  Capua.  Bnt  it  derived  import- 
ance us  u military  position,  from  its  guarding  the 
principal  bridge  over  the  Vulturous,  a deep  and 
rapid  stream  which  is  not  fordable ; and  on  thi* 
account  plays  a considerable  )art  in  the  Second 
Punic  War.  It  was  occupied  by  Fabiua  with  a strong 
garrison,  in  the  campaign  of  n.  c.  217,  to  prevent 
Hanninal  from  crossing  the  Vulturous  (Liv.  xxii. 
1 5) ; and  the  following  year,  after  the  bottle  uf 
Cannae,  was  occupied  by  a small  body  of  Roman 
troops  (consisting  principally  of  l*atins  from  Prme- 
ne>te,  mud  Etruscans  from  Perusia),  who,  though 
little  more  than  a thousand  in  number,  had  the 
courage  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  were  able 
to  witlistand  a protracted  siege,  until  finally  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  surrender.  (Liv.  xxiii.  17,  19; 
Strab.  v.  p.  249;  VaL  Max.  vii.  6.  §§  2,  3;  Sil-  ItaL 
xii.  426.)  Livy  tells  us  on  this  occasion  that  Cas- 
linum  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Vulturous, 
and  tliat  the  garrison,  having  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  occupied  only  the  portion  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  next  to  Rome:  such  at  least  is  the 
natural  construction  of  his  words, u partem  urbis  quae 
cis  Vulturnum  cst;”  yet  all  his  subsequent  account* 
of  the  operations  of  the  siege  imply  that  it  was  the 
part  next  to  Capua  on  the  left  bank  which  they  held, 
and  tiiis  is  in  fact  the  natural  fortress,  formed  by  a 
sharp  elbow  of  the  river. 

Cusilinum  was  recovered  by  the  Romans  in  xa 
214  (Liv.  xxiv.  19),  and  from  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  it  until  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars.  It 
apiiears  that  Caesar  had  established  a colony  of  vete- 
rans there,  who,  after  his  death,  were,  together  with 
th<*e  settled  at  Calalia,  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
of  his  adopted  son  Octavian.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  40; 
Cic.  Phil  iL  40.)  This  oolony  appears  to  hare 
been  strengthened  by  M.  Antonins  (Cic.  L c.),  but 
did  not  retain  its  colonial  rights;  and  the  town  itarlf 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay;  so  that,  though 
Strabo  notices  it  among  the  cities  of  Campania,  Pliny 
.•qjeaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  going  fast  to  ruin.  (Strab. 
Le. ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  It  however  continued  to 
exist  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  as  we  find  it* 
name  both  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Tabula.  (Ptol.  in.  I. 
§ 68;  Tab.  Peut.)  The  period  of  its  final  decline  or 
destruction  is  uncertain ; but  in  the  9th  century  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  town  on  the  spot,  when  the 
citizens  of  Capua,  after  the  destruction  of  their  own 
city,  established  themselves  on  the  site  of  Carilisom, 
and  transferred  to  the  latter  the  name  of  Capua, 
which  it  continues  to  retain  at  the  present  day. 
[Capua.]  The  importance  of  its  bridge,  and  the 
facilities  which  it  afforded  for  defence,  were  probably 
the  reasons  of  the  change,  and  have  led  to  the  modern 
Capoua  becoming  a strong  fortress,  though  a poor 
and  unimpurtant  city.  [E.  H.  R.  j 
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CASI NOMAGUS.  CASIUS  MONS.  557 

CASINOMAGUS,  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  is  placed  notices  of  the  saine  family  are  found  in  Varro  de 
by  the  Table  on  a rood  from  Mediolanum  Sautonum  R.  R.  iii.  3.  9 ; and  an  inscription  given  by  Honre, 
(Sarnies)  to  Ausritura,  Augustoritum  (Limoges),  p.  270.)  Some  ruin*  of  a temple  erected  at  the 
25 J Roman  miles  from  Limoges . It  seems  to  be  Bame  time  are  also  visible;  as  well  as  fragments  of 
Chassenon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vienne , which  is  ! a theatre,  a small  temple  or  sepulchral  monument 
a probable  corruption  of  Cari  nomag  us.  D'Anviile  of  a remarkable  style,  considerable  portions  of  a 
discusses  the  position  of  another  Casinomagus  some-  paved  road,  and  some  parts  of  the  ancient  walls, 
where  between  Auch  and  Toulouse,  but  nothing  can  The  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  on  the  summit  of 
be  made  of  it.  [G.  L.]  the  mountain,  is  said  to  have  replaced  a temple  of 

CASTS UM  (Kaoivor : Eth.  Casinos,  -atis : San  Apollo  which  occupied  the  same  lofty  site.  (P. 
Germano),  a considerable  city  of  Latium,  in  the  more  I LHac.  i.  26 ; Gregor.  Magn.  Dial.  ii.  8.) 
extended  use  of  the  term,  situated  on  the  Via  [ In  the  plain  below  S.  Germano , and  on  the  hanks 
Latina,  7 miles  from  Aquinum,  and  16  from  Vena-  of  the  little  river  now  called  Fiume  Rapido,  are 
from.  It  was  distant  about  5 miles  from  the  left  some  fragments  of  ruins  that  are  considered  with 
lank  of  the  river  Laris,  and  was  the  last  city  of  > much  probability  to  have  belonged  to  the  villa  of 
Latium  towards  the  frontier  of  Campania.  (Strab.  Varro, of  which  he  lias  left  us  a detailed  description; 
v.  p.  237 ; I tin . Ant.  p.  303.)  From  its  situation  it  it  contained  a museum,  an  aviary,  and  various  other 
must  hare  been  included  in  the  Volsciail  territory,  appendages,  while  a clear  and  brood  stream  of  water, 
and  probably  belonged  originally  to  that  people;  but  embanked  with  stone  and  crossed  by  bridges,  tra- 
it was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Samnites,  from  versed  its  whole  extent.  (Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  5.) 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Romans.  (Varr.  de  L.L.  It  was  this  same  villa  that  M.  Antonius  afterwards 
rii.  29.)  In  B.  c.  312  a Roman  colony  was  sent  made  the  scene  of  his  orgies  and  debaucheries.  (Cic. 
there,  at  the  same  time  as  to  Interamna,  both  evi-  Phil.  ii.  40.)  The  stream  just  mentioned  was  pro- 
deotly  tor  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rich  valley  of  bably  not  the  Rapido  itself,  bnt  one  of  several  small 
the  Lam.  (Liv.  ix.  28.)  As  its  name  is  not  found  but  clear  rivulets,  which  rise  in  the  plain  mar 
in  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  colonies  given  by  Livy  Cosinum.  The  abundance  of  these  springs  is  alluded 
in  ac  209.  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a “ colon ia  to  by  Silius  Italicus,  as  well  as  the  foggy  climate 
ciTram”  (Madvig.  de  Colon,  p.  264),  but  no  subac-  which  resulted  from  them,  and  which  at  the  present 
quest  notice  is  found  of  it  as  such.  Its  name  is  day  renders  the  town  an  unhealthy  residence.  (Sil. 
repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  Ital.  iv.  227,  xii.  527.)  Pliny  also  notices  one  of 
and  oq  ooe  occasion  Hannibal  encamped  in  its  ter-  these  streamlets,  under  the  name  of  Scatebra  (ii.  96), 
ritory,  which  he  ravaged  for  two  days,  but  did  not  for  the  coldness  and  abundant  How  of  its  waters, 
attempt  to  reduce  the  town  itself.  (Liv.  xxii.  13,  The  name  of  Vnmius,  found  in  some  editions  of 
xxvi.  9.)  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  it  as  a for-  Varro,  appears  to  be  a false  reading  (Schneider,  ad 
liras,  but  it  became  a flourishing  and  opulent  muni-  loc.),  nor  is  there  any  authority  for  the  name  Ca- 
tipal  town,  both  under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  sixes  as  applied  to  the  river  Rapido , which  has 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  9 ; Strab.  v.  p.237.)  Its  territory,  been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Strabo.  (Kramer, 
like  that  of  the  neighbouring  Vcnafrutn,  was  parti-  ad  loc.  cit.)  The  ruins,  still  visiblo  at  S.  Germano , 
cularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  olives,  but  the  are  described  by  Romanclli  (vol.  iii.  pp.  389 — 394), 
broad  level  tract  from  the  city  to  the  banks  of  the  Hoa  re  (Class.  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  268 — 277),  and  Keppel 
Liria  was  in  all  respects  very  rich  and  fertile.  (Varr.  Craven  (Abruzzi,  vol.  i.  pp.  40—46.)  [E.  II.  B.J 

7L  R,  ii.  8.  § 11,  Fr.  p.207;  Cic,  de  Leg.  Agr.  CA'SIUS  MONS  (Kdoiov  : Jebel-eLAkrd),  a 

u.  25,  iii.  4 ) These  favoured  lands  were  among  mountain  of  N.  Syria,  near  Nymphacum  (Strab.  xvi. 

those  which  it  was  proposed  by  tire  agrarian  law  of  p.  751)  and  Seleuceia  (Plin.  ▼.  22).  Its  lose  was 
Kullus  to  portion  out  among  the  Roman  citizens  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Orontee.  (Ainm.  Marc. 
(Cic.  Lc.)  ; they  actually  underwent  that  fate  a xiv.  8.  § 10.)  This  great  mass  of  rock,  rising  ab- 
httle  later,  when  a military  colony  was  established  ruptly  from  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  some 
there  by  the  Second  Triumvirate.  (Lib.  Colon,  highly  crystalline  gypsum  near  its  foot  on  the  E. 
jx  232 ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  336.)  Casinum  is  not  side,  and  some  diallage  rocks,  serpentine,  Sec.  towards 
termed  a colony  by  Pliny,  though  it  bears  that  title  the  SE.,  is  entirely  composed  of  supracretareous 
in  several  inscriptions  (Murat.  Inscr.  p.1104.  7,  limestone.  The  height  has  been  ascertained  to  be 

8;  OreJl.  2797);  but  wltatever  may  have  been  its  5318  feet,  falling  far  short  of  what  is  implied  by 

rank,  it  is  clear,  both  from  inscriptions  and  extant  Pliny's  (/.  c.;  comp.  Solin.  39)  remark,  that  a spec- 
remains,  that  it  most  have  continued  a flourishing  inter  on  the  mountain,  by  simply  turning  bis  head 
and  considerable  town  under  the  Roman  Empire,  from  left  to  right,  could  see  both  day  and  night. 
It  appears  to  bare  been  destroyed,  at  least  in  great  The  emperor  Hadrian,  it  was  said,  had  passed  a 
part,  by  the  Lombards  in  the  6th  century ; the  night  upon  the  mountain  to  verify  this  marvellous 
modem  city  of  San  Germano  has  grown  up  on  its  scene;  but  a furious  storm  prevented  his  gratifying 
ruins,  while  the  name  of  Monte  Casino  lias  been  his  curiosity.  (Spartian.  Hadrian,  14.)  A feast  in 
retained  by  the  celebrated  monastery  founded  (a.  d.  honour  of  Zeus  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Au- 
529)  by  St.  Benedict  ou  the  lofty  hill  which  towers  gust  at  a temple  situated  in  the  lower  and  wooded 

immediately  above  it.  region,  at  about  4()0  feet  from  the  sea.  Julian, 

Sam  Germano,  however,  occupies  but  a part  of  during  his  residence  at  Antioch,  went  to  offer  a aacri- 
tbe  >«ite  of  the  ancient  Cosinum,  the  mins  of  which  fire  to  the  god.  (Arnm.  Marc.  xxii.  14.  §8;  Julian, 
spread  over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  for  a con-  Misop.  p.  361 ; Le  Beau,  Bus  Empire . vol.  iii.  p.  6.) 
xiderable  distance.  Among  them  are  the  remains  of  A feast  in  honour  of  Triptolemus  was  also  celebrated 
an  amphitheatre,  of  small  size  but  in  unusually  per-  on  this  mountain  by  the  people  of  Antioch.  (Strab. 
fact  preservation,  which  was  erected,  as  we  learn  p.  750.) 

from  an  inscription  still  extant,  at  her  ow  n private  Coins  of  Trajan  and  Severn*  have  the  epi- 

cr*t  br  Vtmnid in  Quad  rat  ilia,  the  same  person  cele-  graph  ZETC  KACIOC  CEAETREflN  FIEIEPIAC. 
hrated  by  the  younger  Pliny.  (Ep.  vii.  24;  further  (Kosche,  vol.  L pt.  ii-  p-  428.)  The  upper  part  of 
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558  CASIUS  MOXS. 

Motts  Casius  is  entirely  a naked  rock,  answering 
to  its  expressive  name  Jebel-el-Akra,  or  the  bald 
mountain.  (Chantey,  EzjtetL  Euphrat.  voL  i.  p. 
386.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CA'SIUS  MOXS  (K<hn ot  6pos,  Strmb.  i.  p.  38, 
eeq.  xvii.  pp.  758 — 796;  Mel.  u 10,  iii.  8;  Plin.  v. 
11.  s.  12,  xii.  13;  Lucan.  Phars.  viil  539,  x.  433), 
the  modem  El.  Natick,  or  El.  Kas,  was  the  summit 
of  a lofty  ranse  of  Nindstnne  hills,  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia  Petraea,  immediately  south  of  the 
I.ake  Sirbonia  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Near  its 
summit  stood  a temple  of  Zeus-Atnmou,  and  on  its 
western  flank  was  the  tomb  of  Cn.  Pom  pci  ua  Magnus. 
The  name  of  Mi  ms  Casius  is  familiar  to  English  cars 
through  Milton's  verse. 

“ A gulf  profound  as  that  Scrbonian  lx*g, 
’Twixt  Damiata  and  mount  Casius  old.” 

[W.  B.  D.] 

CA'SIUS  FL.  [Albania.] 

CA'SMEXAE  (Kc urpfvrf,  Herod.  Steph.  B.,  Kcur- 
fxivcu,  T hue. : Eth.  Katrpevaios,  Steph.), a city  of  Sicily 
founded  by  a colony  from  Syracuse,  90  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  parent  city,  or  b.  c.  643. 
(Thuc.  vi.  5.)  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  affording  shelter  to  the  oligarchical 
party  called  the  Ganiori,  when  they  were  expelled 
from  Syracuse ; and  it  was  from  thence  that  they 
applied  for  assistance  to  Gelon,  then  ruler  of  Gcla. 
(Her.  vii.  155.)  But  from  this  period  Casmenae  j 
disappears  from  history.  Thucydides  appears  to  1 
allude  to  it  as  a place  still  existing  in  his  time,  but 
we  find  no  subsequent  trace  of  its  name.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  by  some  of  the  tyrants  of  Syra- 
cuse, according  to  their  favourite  policy  of  removing 
the  inhabitants  from  the  smaller  towns  to  the  larger 
ones.  Its  site  is  wholly  uncertain : Cluverius  was 
disposed  to  fix  it  at  Scicli,  bat  Sir  R.  Hoars  mentions 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  as  existing  about 
2 miles  E.  of  St  a Croce  (a  small  town  9 miles  W. 
of  Scicli),  which  may  very  possibly  be  those  of  Cas- 
menae. They  are  described  by  him  as  indicating  u 
place  of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance;  but 
do  not  ap])cnr  to  have  ever  been  carefully  examined. 
(Cluver.  SiciL  p.  358  ; Uoarc'a  Class.  Tour.  vol.  iL 
p.  266.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASPATYRUS  (K atrwdrspoi,  Herod,  iii.  102, 
iv.  44)  or  CASP APYRUS (Kanriwvpos,  Herat,  ap. 
Steph.  B.  j.  r.,  Fr.  179,  ed.  Didot:  »oA»s  rapSapucr), 
ZkuQvv  lucrii),  ft  city  on  the  X.  confines  of  India,  in 
the  district  of  Pactyfce,  whence  Scylax  of  Caryanda 
commenced  his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hystaspea;  in  which 
voyage  he  sailed  to  the  E.  down  the  river  into  the 
sea,  crossing  which  to  the  W.  he  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  lied  Sea  in  the  thirtieth  month.  (Herod,  iv. 
44.)  In  the  other  passage,  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
those  Indians,  who  arc  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Cas- 
patyrus  and  the  district  of  PactyTce,  dwell  to  the  X. 
of  the  other  Indians  (who  are  described  just  before), 
have  customs  similar  to  the  Bactrians,  and  are  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Indians.  These  also  are  the 
Indians  who  obtain  gold  from  the  ant-hills  of  the 
adjoining  desert,  in  the  marvellous  manner  which  he 
proceeds  to  relate  (iii.  102,  foil.). 

0-  these  simple  data  great  discussions  have  been 
conducted,  which  our  space  prevents  our  following. 
The  two  chief  opinions  are,  that  Caspatyrus  is  Cabal , 
and  again,  that  it  is  Kashmir.  On  the  whole,  the 
bitter  seems  most  probable,  but  certainty  seems 
almost  unattainable.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  Kash- 
mir is  Kusyajxt  pur , which,  condensed  to  Kaspapnr, 


CASPIAE  PYLAE. 

gives  us  the  form  found  in  Hecataens;  and  further, 
the  very  similar  namcCASnctRlA  certainly  designates 
the  country  of  Kashmir.  As  to  the  expedition  of 
Scylax,  remembering  that  the  true  source  of  the 
Indus  in  Tibet  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
therefore  that  the  voyage  must  have  commenced  n»ar 
the  source  of  one  of  the  chief  tributaries,  assuredly 
no  better  starting  point  could  be  found  than  the 
Jclutn , at  the  lake  formed  by  it  below  Kashmir. 
The  ea-»t wan!  course  of  the  voyage  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty. (Heeren,  Idem,  vu|.  i.  pt  i.  p.  371 ; Ritter, 
| Erdkunde,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1087,  foil.;  Bohlen,  Alt e In 
< dien,  vol.  i.  p.  64  ; Schlegel,  Berlin  Tasehmbvch 
, 1829,  p.  17;  Yon  Hammer,  Antuxl.  Vien.  vol.  li.  p, 
36;  Bahr,  Ezcurs.  ad  Herod,  iii.  102;  Manaert, 
Geogr.  d.  Crieck.  «.  Rom.  voh  v.  pt  L pp.  7,  f<*U  ; 
Forbiger,  Alte  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  511.)  [P.  S.] 

CASPEPRIA  ( Ko<nr«ipia),  a district  of  India 
intra  Gangetn,  about  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Hr- 
l»A8PKS  ( Jtlum ),  Sandabal  (which  is  no  doubt  the 
Aceaines,  Chenab;  see  Caktabras),  and  Adris  or 
Rhoadis.  (Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 42.)  The  people  called 
Caspciraei  (Kaowr  tpcuoi)  are  presently  afterwards 
mentioned  as  E.  of  those  on  the  Hydaspes,  and  W.  of 
the  Gymnooophistae,  who  arc  near  the  Upper  Ganges. 
They  have  numerous  cities  (Ptolemy  names  18), 
one  of  which  is  Caspeira  (Kdcrupa),  evidently  the 
capital  (§§  47 — 50).  Tiie  name,  the  prwitkm,  and 
the  ntimlier  of  cities,  all  concur  to  identify  Caspeiria 
with  the  rich  valley  of  Kashmir,  which  is  watered 
by  the  upper  courses  of  the  Jelum  and  Chenab, 
sides  smaller  rivers;  and  Caspeira  is  probably,  there, 
fore,  the  city  of  Kashmir  or  Srinagar,  Mannert 
would  read  Ka<7ju«<p<a  (ft  mid  w being  letters  easily 
confused);  but  the  alteration  is  unnecessary,  for  a 
reason  stated  under  Caspatyrus. 

Caspeira  is  one  of  Ptolemy’s  points  of  recorded 
astronomical  observations,  having  14  lira.  5 min.  iu 
its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  about  4\  lira.  E. 
of  Alexandria.  The  latter  number,  compared  with 
those  assigned  to  Ruccphala  and  neighbouring  place*, 
confirms  the  position  given  to  Caspcira,  vi*.,  Kash- 
mir. (Ptol.  viii.  26.  § 7.)  [P.  S.] 

! CASPEPRIA  INS.  [Fortunatae.] 

CASPE'RIA,  a town  of  the  Sabines,  known  only 
from  tbe  mention  of  its  name  by  Virgil  (.4m.  vii. 
714),  and  by  his  imitator  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  416). 
The  latter  tells  us  it  derived  its  name  from  the  Bac- 
trians,  prohably  connecting  it  absurdly  with  tbe 
Caspian  Sen.  Both  authors  associate  it  with  Fo- 
ruli,  and  it  seems  probable  that  its  site  is  correctly 
fixed  at  Aspra,  a village  about  15  miles  SW.  of 
Ilieti,  and  13  X.  of  Corrtse.  (Cures).  (Cluver. 
IU  ii  p.  676;  Westphal,  Rom.  Kampngnc,  p.  133.) 
Vibius  SequcsteT  (p.  II)  tells  us  that  the  river  Hi- 
mella,  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  same  line,  flowed 
near  Casperia ; it  is  supposed  to  be  the  small  stream 
now  called  the  Aia.  [Himei.la.]  [E.H.  B.] 
CASPIAE  PORTAE.  [Caspii  Montes.] 
CA'SPIAE  PYLAE  (ai  Kdomoi  PuL  v. 

44 ; Stmb.  xi.  pp.  522,  526  ; eu  Kdairttu  wpAm, 
Ilecat.  Fr.  171 ; Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 7 ; Arrinn,  A nab.  iii. 
19;  Kaoiria&a  *t>Aa<,  Diooys.  P.  1U64),  a narrow 
pass  leading  from  North-Western  Ada  into  the  XL. 
provinces  of  Persia:  hence,  as  the  course  which  an 
jinny  could  take,  called  by  Dionysius  (1036)  KAtj3*t 
yairjs  'Aaiijribos.  Their  exact  position  was  at  tbe 
division  of  Parthia  from  Media,  about  a day’s  journey 
from  the  Medijin  town  Rhagae.  (Arrian,  iii.  19.1 
According  to  I.sidorus  Charax,  they  were*  immediately 
below  M.  Caspius.  As  in  the  case  of  the  people 
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cdM  Caspii,  there  seem  to  haw  been  two  mouri- 
taias.  «rh  called  Crispins,  one  near  the  Armenian 
fnotier,  the  other  near  the  Parthian.  It  was  through 
the  pass  of  the  Caspiae  Pylae  that  Alexander  the 
Great  pursued  Darrins.  (Arrian,  A nab.  iii.  19; 
Cot  vi.  14;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  It  was  one  of 
the  nv«t  important  places  in  ancient  geography,  and 
frwn  it  many  of  the  meridians  were  measured. 
(Strafe.  L p.  64,  xi.  pp.  505,  514.  av.  p.  720,  &c.) 
The  exact  place  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Cas- 
par Pthe  is  probably  a spot  between  flark-a-Koh 
ind  Siah-Koft,  about  6 parasangs  from  Hey,  the 
tame  of  the  entrance  of  which  is  called  Itertk. 
(Jlorier,  Second  Journey.)  [V.] 

CASPIA'NA.  [Caspii.] 

CA'SPII  (Kchnrio*).  a nation  apparently  originally 
bfeafeiting  a district  of  Media,  near  the  month  of  the 
Cyras  (Xiir),  and  adjacent  to  a mountain  which 
bee  the  name  of  M.  Caspius.  Their  exact  position 
and  their  extent  are  equally  uncertain  and  indefinite, 
as  the  name  might  apply  to  any  of  the  tribes  who 
lived  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  derived  its  own 
i June  from  them.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  mention 
of  a similar  named  people  in  another  locality  on  the 
eastern  confines  of  Media  near  Hyrcania,  and  at  the 
Caspian  eatre  (Herod,  iii.  29;  Strab.  EpxL  xi.),  and 
also  in  Albania  (Strab.  xi.  p.  502),  occupying  a dis- 
trict which  bore  the  technical  name  of  Caspian  e, 
an  I t)  wbom  Straho  attributes  the  name  of  the  Sea. 
A«orfingtoStrubo(xi.  pp.  517 — 520),  the  manners 
of  these  people  were  of  the  most  barbarous  character, 
and  resembled  those  of  the  people  of  Bactriana  and 
Sgdiana.  Ptolemy  placed  the  Caspii  rather  more  to 
the  SE.  than  other  geographers.  (PtoL  ri.  2.  § 5; 
Hrt.  i.  2,  iii.  5;  Curt.  hr.  12.)  [V.J 

CA'SPII  MONTES  (Kdo-na  Spy),  » western 
portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  0 rentes  and  Coro- 
nas (DemaventJ).  which  extended  along  the  SE. 
dams  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  borders  of  Media, 
ti mania,  and  Parthia,  about  40  miles  N.  of  the 
modem  town  of  Teheran.  They  doubtless  derived 
tbrir  name  from  one  of  the  tribes  who  lived  on  the 
M»  of  that  sen.  [Caspii.]  [V'.] 

CASPI'NGIUM.  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  a mad 
fmtn  Logdunom  Batavomm  (Leyden)  to  Novio- 
msgas  (Symegen).  It  is  45  Roman  miles  from 
m Wulckenaer  fixes  it  at  Gorkum  and 
Spvek  ; other  geographers  fix  it  at  Aspem.  [G.  L.] 
CA*SPItJM  MARE  (y  Keunrla  ddAorra,  Herd, 
i-  203;  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 7,  vii.  5.  § 4;  Strab.  ii.  p.  71, 
xi.  pp.  502,  506,  &c. ; rb  Kdawior  v<\aryos,  Strab. 
xi  p.  508),  the  largest  of  the  inland  seas  of  Asia, 
extending  between  laL  48°  and  37°  N.,  and  long. 
48°  and  55°  E.,  and  the  shores  of  which  were 
Scythia  intra  Imaum,  Hyrcania,  Atropatene,  and 
bartnatia  Asiatics.  It  derived  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  from  the  Caspii.  [Caspii.]  It 
hat  also  the  name  of  the  Mare  Hyrcaxium 
(Plia.  ri.  13;  M.  Ilyrcanum,  Prop.  ii.  23,  66; 
Sinos  H yman  us,  Mela,  iii.  5;  V Tpnavla  SdAarra, 
liccaL  Prague.  ex  Athen.  ii. ; Polyb.  v.  44 ; Strab. 
».  p.  68,  xi.  p.  507  ; Ptol-  v.  13.  § 6 ; I>iod.  xvii. 
75.)  Iu  many  authors  these  names  are  used  indif- 
ferently the  one  for  the  other;  they  Are,  however, 
briopdihtd  by  Pliny  (ri.  13),  who  states  that  this 
commences  to  be  called  the  Caspian  after  you 
bare  parsed  the  river  Cyrus  (A'ur),  and  that  the 
Ca»pii  live  near  it;  and,  in  ri.  16,  that  it  is  called 
the  Hyrranian  Sea  from  the  Hyrrani  who  live  along 
it*  shore.  The  western  side  would,  therefore,  in 
t'nctxMis,  be  called  the  Caspian,  the  Eastern,  the 
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Hy Iranian.  Of  the  size,  form,  and  character  of  this 
inland  wo,  there  was  a great  variety  of  opinions 
among  the  ancients;  and  it  is  not  a little  remarkable 
that  the  earliest  account  of  it  which  we  have  in  He- 
rodotus (i.  202,  203)  is  by  far  the  mod  accurate. 
According  to  him,  it  took  a vessel  with  cars  1 5 days 
to  traverse  its  length,  and  8 days  to  cross  its  broad- 
est part,  Herodotus  maintained  that  it  was  a truly 
inland  sea,  having  no  connection  with  the  external 
ocean.  It  seems  clear,  also,  that  Herodotus  made 
its  greatest  length  from  S.  to  N.  (which  is  its  true 
direction),  and  not,  as  the  later  writers  supposed, 
from  W.  to  E.  The  real  length  of  the  sea  is  740 
miles  from  its  most  N.  to  its  most  S.  point ; its  ave- 
rage breadth  is  about  210  miles. 

In  the  earliest  times  (as  would  appear  from  a 
fragment  of  Hecataens,  p.  92,  ed.  Klau.»en)  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  connected  with 
the  Pontos  Euxinus  by  means  of  the  river  Phases, 
nnd  still  later  through  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  509),  a view  which  lias  also  been  taken  by  some 
modern  writers  and  travellers.  (Kant,  Phys.  Geogr. 
i.  1.  p.  113,  and  iii.  1.  p.  112;  F.  Parrot’s  Reise  z. 
Ararat,  i.  p.  24,  Bert.  1834.)  Aristotle  (Meteor. 
i.  13.  § 29,  and  ii.  1.  § 10)  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  nature  of  this  sea;  yet  the 
majority  of  writers  certainly  held  opinions  more  or 
loos  erroneous.  The  prevalent  one  was  that  it  was 
connected  with  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  even  Strain 
(xi.  p.  519)  seems  to  have  sanctioned  this  view 
(compare  also  Mela,  iii.  5 ; Plin.  vi.  13;  Curt.  ri.  4), 
an  error  which  perhaps  arose  from  a statement  of 
Eratosthenes.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  507.)  Diodorus  (xriii. 
5),  however,  described  this  sea  correctly,  and  Ptolemy 
(vii.  5.  § 4,)  confirmed  his  view.  It  seems  extremely 
probable  that  much  of  the  confusion  which  appears 
to  have  existed  in  antiquity  with  regard  to  this  sea' 
may  have  arisen  from  indistinct  accounts  of  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  Oxiana  Palus  (Sea  of 
Aral).  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  these  mas 
were  originally  connected  by  an  arm  of  the  Oxus 
(Gikon),  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  8ea  were  considered  by  many  as  the  basins  of 
one  and  the  same  sea,  following  the  indistinct  and 
uncertain  accounts  which  prevailed  respecting  them, 
and  perhaps  thereby  originating  the  distinctive  names 
of  M.  Hyrcanium  and  M.  Caspian?  for  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Seas,  which  were  strictly  true  of  one 
only.  (Malta-  Brun,  Gesch . d.  Erdkunde , i.  p.  71; 
Kcphalides,  Comm,  de  Mari  Caspio,  Gutting.  1814; 
Eichwald,  A lie  Geogr.  d.  Gasp.  Metres,  Berlin, 
1838.)  ^ [V.] 

CASSANDREIA  (Ka/roiySpfia,  KandyUpuai 
Elh.  Kaaaav&pfvs:  Pinaka),  a town  situated  on  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of 
Pallcne  with  the  main  land,  on  which  formerly  stood 
the  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Potidaea.  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  330;  Plin.  iv.  10.)  Potidaea  (nor/Sam; 
F.th.  n<m8amTTjv.  TloTtSareut)  was  a Dorian  city 
originally  colonised  from  Corinth  (Thuc.  i.  56 ; 
Scynfn.  Ch.  v.  628),  though  at  what  period  is  not 
known ; it  must  have  existed  before  the  Per- 
sian ware.  It  surrendered  to  the  Persians  on  their 
march  into  Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  123.)  After  the 
battle  of  Salamis  it  closed  its  gates  against  Arta- 
bazu.s,  who  at  the  head  of  a Urge  detachment  had 
escorted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont.  On  his  return 
this  general  laid  siege  to  the  place  of  which  lie 
would  probably  have  obtained  possession  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  its  citizens,  had  not  the  plot 
been  accidentally  discovered.  An  attempt  afterwards 
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made  against  it  by  the  Persians  was  unsuccessful, 
from  a sudden  influx  of  the  sea,  while  the  troops 
were  crossing  the  bay  to  attack  the  town  ; a 
great  port  of  the  Persian  force  wai  destroyed,  the 
remainder  made  a hasty  retreat  (Herod,  viii.  127.) 
There  was  a contingent  of  300  men  sent  by  Potidaea 
to  tho  united  Greek  forces  at  Plataca.  (Herod, 
ix.  28.)  Afterwards  Potidaea  became  one  of  the 
tributary  allies  of  Athens,  but  still  maintained  a 
certain  metropolitan  allegiance  to  Corinth.  Certain 
magistrates  under  the  title  of  Epidetniurgi  were 
sent  there  every  year  from  Corinth.  (Thuc.  i.  56.) 
In  B.  C.  432  Potidaea  revolted  from  Athens,  and 
allied  itself  with  Perdiccas  and  the  Corinthians. 
After  a severe  action,  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
finally  victorious,  the  town  was  regularly  blockaded; 
it  did  not  capitulate  till  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  the  war,  after  going  through  such  extreme  suffer- 
ing from  famine  that  even  some  who  died  were  eaten 
by  the  survivors.  (Thuc.  ii.  70.)  A body  of  1,000 
colouists  were  sent  from  Athens  to  occupy  Potidaea 
and  the  vacant  territory.  (Died.  xii.  46.)  On  the 
occupation  of  Amphipolis  and  other  Thracian  towns 
by  Brasidas,  that  general  attempted  to  seize  upon 
the  garrison  of  Potidaea,  hut  the  attack  failed. 
(Thuc.  iv.  135.)  In  382,  Potidaea  was  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Olynthiana.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  § 16.) 
In  364,  it  was  taken  by  Timotheus  the  Athenian 
general.  (Diod.  xv.  81  ; comp.  Isocr.  dc  Antid. 
p.  1 19.)  Philip  of  Macedon  seized  upon  it  and  gave 
it  up  to  the  Olynthiana.  (Diod.  xvi.  8.)  The  Greek 
population  was  extirpated  or  sold  by  him.  Cassander 
founded  a new  city  on  the  site  of  Potidaea,  and  as- 
sembled on  this  spot  not  only  many  strangers  but 
also  Greeks  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  the 
Olynthiuns,  who  were  still  surviving  the  destruction 
of  their  city.  He  called  it  after  his  own  name 
Cassandreia.  (Diod.  xix.  52;  Liv.  xliv.  1 1.)  Cas- 
sandreia  is  the  natural  port  of  the  fertile  peninsula 
of  Pallene  ( Kauamikra] ),  and  soon  became  great 
and  powerful,  surpassing  all  the  Macedonian  cities 
in  opulence  and  splendour.  ( Diod.  /.  c.)  Anunoe, 
widow  of  Lysimachus,  retired  to  this  place  with  her 
two  Bons.  (Polyaen.  viii.  57.)  Ptolemy  Cerannus, 
her  half-brother,  succeeded  by  treachery  in  wresting 
the  place  from  her.  Like  Alexandria  and  Antioch, 
it  enjoyed  Greek  municipal  institutions,  and  was  a 
republic  under  the  Macedonian  dominion,  though 
Cassander’s  will  was  its  law  as  long  as  he  lived. 
(Niebuhr,  Lecture s on  Aticient  History , vot  iii. 
pp.  231,  253.)  About  B.  c.  279  it  came  under  the 
dominion  of  ApoQsdorus,  one  of  the  most  detestable 
tyrants  that  ever  lived.  (Diod.  Exc.  p.  563.) 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  made  use  of  Cassandreia 
as  his  principal  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one  time  caused 
100  galleys  to  be  constructed  in  the  docks  of  that 
port  (Liv.  xxviii.  8.) 

In  the  war  with  Perseus  his  Ron  (fi.c.  169),  the 
Roman  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  undertook  the  siege  of  Cassandreia^  but 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  (Liv.  xliv.  11,12.) 
Under  Augustus  a Roman  colony  settled  at  Cas- 
sandreia.  (Marqnardt,  in  Becker’s  Harulbuch  der 
Rom.  AU.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  1 18 ; Eckhel,  D.  K.  vol.  ii. 
p.  70.)  This  city  at  length  fell  before  the  barbarian 
Huns,  who  left  hardly  any  traces  of  it.  (Procop.  B.P. 
ii.  4,  de  Aedif.  iv.  3;  comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iii.  p.  152.) 

For  coins  of  Cassandreia,  l*oth  autonomous  and 
imperial,  see  Eckhcl  (/.  c.).  The  type  constantly 
found  is  the  head  uf  Ammon,  in  whose  worship  they 
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seem  to  have  joined  with  the  neighbouring  people  at 
Aphytis.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CASvS ANDRES,  CASSANITAE.  [Gaxaxi.i] 
CASSI,  in  Britain.  The  name  of  a popnlxti-v 
sufficiently  eastward  to  be  mentioned  by  Caesr 
(JB.  G.  v.  21);  indeed,  Cuxsi-veUnnus  was  their 
king,  and  the  Oppidum  Cassi-velauni  (Cues.  1. 1.) 
was  a stockaded  village,  probably,  in  the  praeni 
Hundred  of  Gimo-bury.  [R.  G.  L] 

CASSI'OPE  (Kaootdmj').  1.  A town  and  pro- 
montory of  Corcyra.  [Corcyra.] 

2.  A town  of  Epeirus,  more  usually  called  Cas- 
sopc.  [Camope.] 

CASSIOTIS  (Kaooiwris),  a district  of  northern 
Syria,  containing,  acrording  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 16), 
the  cities  of  Antiochbia,  Daphnk,  Bactaulla, 
Lydia,  Seleitckia,  Epiphankia,  Rath  cola, 
Antaradus,  Marathi's,  Makiame,  and  M.i- 
mi'roa.  It  probably  was  never  considered  a*  a 
political  division  (comp.  Marquardt,  Handbuch  der 
Rom.  AU.  p.  176).  but  was  nit  her  a district  marked 
out  by  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  [Syria.] 
(Chaney,  Exped.  EupJtraL  vol.  i. ; Thomson,  Bitt 
Sacr.  vol.  v.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CASSITK’RIDES.  in  Britain.  The  tin-coonij 
of  Cornwall,  with  which  the  Srilly  Isles  were  nrnct 
or  less  confused.  For  details  hot  Bkitaxnicaf.  lx- 
SL  I.AK.  pp.  433—433.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CASSO’PE  (Ka <r<r«frnf,  Steph. B.  s.  r.;  Kaoewj.i 
wdAu,  Diod.;  Ka/TUjdirTj,  Ptol.),  the  chief  to* mf 
the  Carsopabi  (Ka<ro»iraIto),  a people  of  Epirus 
occupying  the  coast  between  Tlie*protia  and  the 
Ambraciau  gulf,  aud  bordering  upon  Nicufnlu. 
(Scylax,  p.  12;  Strab.  vii  p.  324.  .M*q.)  Stylsx 
describes  the  Casnnpaci  as  living  in  villages;  but  they 
afterwards  rose  to  Mich  power  as  to  obtain  poaMmMi 
of  Pandosia,  Buciiaetiurn,  and  Klatcia.  (Dem.  A 
Halim.  33.)  We  learn  from  another  authority  tha! 
Batiac  was  also  in  their  territory.  (Theopoutp.  op. 
Harpocr.  s.  r.  ’EA arna.)  Their  own  city  Cassoje 
or  Cassopia  is  mentioned  in  the  war  carried  no  br 
Cassander  against  Alcctas,  king  of  Epirus,  in  r.  c. 
312.  (Diod.  xix.  88.) 

Cassopc  stood  at  a short  distance  from  the  vt 
on  the  mud  from  Pandosia  to  Kicopolis  upon  the 
portion  of  the  mountain  of  ZitLmtjo,  near  the  riCicp 
of  Kamarina.  Its  rnins,  which  are  very  extends, 
are  minutely  described  by  Leake.  The  ruined  walls 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  occupied  a level  about  10<H> 
yards  long,  may  be  traced  in  their  entire  circuit;  xni 
those  of  the  city  may  also  be  followed  in  the  greater 
part  of  their  course.  The  city  was  n»t  less  than  thro* 
miles  in  circumference.  At  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of 
the  Acropolis,  towards  the  western  end,  there  i>  » 
theatre  in  good  preservation,  of  which  the  inferior 
diameter  is  50  feet.  Near  the  theatre  is  a suhtem- 
i icons  building,  culled  by  the  peasants  Yemlof}rJ  . 
or  King’s  House.  “ A passage,  19  feet  in  koi'th, 
and  5 feet  in  breadth,  with  a curved  roof  one  fwA 
and  a half  high,  leads  to  a chamber  9 feet  9 inches 
square,  and  having  a similar  roof  5 feet  7 inches  in 
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height.  The  arches  are  not  constructed  on  the  ' 
principles  of  the  Roman  arch,  but  are  hollowed  oat 
of  horizontal  courses  of  stone.”  Leake  found  several 
tombs  between  the  principal  gate  of  the  city  and  the 
village  of  K amort  no.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are 
some  of  the  moot  extensive  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Leake.  Northern  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  247,  seq.) 
CA'SSOTIS.  [Delphi.] 

CASTABALA  (KeurraSaXa  : Eth.  KcurraSa- 
Acvj),  a city  of  Cilicia,  one  of  the  praefectures  of 
Cappadocia.  Strabo  (p.  537)  describes  Castabala 
and  Cybiatra,  as  not  far  from  Tyana,  but  as  still 
nearer  to  the  mountain  (Taurus).  Pliny  (vi.  3) 
enumerates  Castabala  with  Tyana  among  the  Cap- 
padocian towns.  In  Castabala  there  was  a temple 
of  Artemis  Perasia,  where  they  said  that  the 
prifsteases  walked  with  bare  feet  over  livo  coals 
i abort,  (See  Greek  uni’s  Note , Strabo,  Trawl,  ii. 
p.  453,  on  the  proposals  to  amend  the  reading 
Prrasu,  which  the  context  of  Strabo  shows  to  be  his 
iranine  reading.)  The  site  of  this  place  has  not 
yet  been  tixed  satisfactorily,  but  it  may  bo  at  Nigde, 
XL  of  Dor.  The  epigraph  on  the  coins  of  Castabala 
is  <»p*nroAjr  uturresB.  [G.  L.] 

CASTA'BALA  (tA  K*urrd£aAa),  as  it  is  called 
by  Appuo  (Mil hr  id.  c.  105),  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8),  and 
by  Pliny  (t.  27),  who  mentions  it  among  the  towns 
of  the  interior  of  Cilicia.  Alexander  marched  from 
Soli  to  the  Pyramus.  which  he  crossed  to  Mallus, 
*ol  be  reached  Castabalum,  as  Curtins  (iii.  7)  calls 
it,  the  second  day.  In  order  to  reach  Issus  from 
Castabala,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  a defile, 
which  Alexander  had  sent  Pnrmenio  forward  to 
occupy.  This  defile,  then,  was  east  of  Castabala, 
iad  it  would  seem  to  be  the  Amauides  Pylae  of 
Strabo  (p.  676)  now  Demir  Kapii. 

The  Antonine  ltin.  places  Catabolum,  wliich  is 
CtotaUlum,  east  of  Aegeac  or  Ayas,  26  M.  P.,  or 
-0  gwg.  miles.  The  distance  from  Ay  ns  to  a place 
railed  Kara  Kayo  is  16  geog.  miles,  ami  from  Ayas 
to  some  ruins  is  19  geog.  miles.  This  would  identify 
tbe  ruins  with  Castabalum.  But  the  ltin.  give*  16 
)I.  P.,  or  12  geog.  miles  from  Castabalum  to  Baiae, 
*ad  the  distance  from  Kara  Kaya  to  Bayas,  which 
» Raise,  was  determined  by  Lieut.  Murphy  to  be 
13  geog.  miles,  while  the  distance  from  the  ruins  to 
Bayu  is  15  geog.  miles.  Ainsworth  prefers  the 
■barter  of  the  two  distances,  **  as  it  was  determined 
by  Itinerary,  while  the  other  distance  from  A yds  to 
the  ruins  was  determined  by  a boat  survey."  Accord- 
ingly be  identifies  Castabala  with  Kara  Kaya  (Ains- 
WQfth,  Travels  in  the  Track , <fc.,  p.  56;  Ainsworth, 
London  Geog.  Joum voL  x.  p.  510,  Ac.)  [G.  L.] 
CASTA'LIA  (KairraAla : Eth.  KaoToAuwnjf, 
»hich  Steph.  s.  w.  observes,  is  a common  form  in 
Cilioaa  names),  a place  in  Cilicia,  mentioned  by 
Thragenes  in  his  Carica.  [G.  L.] 

CASTA'LIA  FONS.  [Delphi.] 

CA'STAMON  ( Castamouni ),  a town  of  P»ph- 
«g®ia,  often  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians. 
CasiamomU  is  a considerable  town,  which  is  placed 
n the  maps  on  the  Amnias,  a branch  of  the  Ualys. 
(Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  239.)  [G.  L.] 

CAST  AX  (KAura^),  a city  of  Baetica,  probably 
ricntica]  with  Caitclo.  [P.  S.] 

CASTELLA'NI  (Ka<rr«AAayoi),  a people  of  His- 
; wia  Tarraconcnaia,  at  the  foot  of  tho  Pyrenees, 
d the  Ausetajvi,  and  E-  of  the  Iaccetaxi, 
*ith  the  following  towns  ; Sebendunum  (2<fffV8ov- 
»■»*•),  aiv)  mentioned  on  a coin,  in  conjunction  with 
herda  (Sertiui,  p.  164);  Bescda  (Brinjka:  S.  Juan 
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I tit  leu  Badesns,  coins  ap.  Sestini,  p.  1 83) ; Egooa 
' (’E7«<ra),  and  Basi  (Bctcrc  PtoLii.  6.  § 71 ; Ukert, 
vcl  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  426).  [P.  S.] 

CASTELLUM  AMERINUM.  [Ambiua], 
CASTELLUM  CARACENORUM.  [Cara- 

CKNI.) 

CASTELLUM  FIRMANUM.  [Firmum.] 
CASTELLUM  MENAP10BUM,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9),  wko  says,  “ then  after  tbe  Musa,  the 
Menapii,  and  a city  of  theirs  Castellom.”  It  is  ak>u 
supposed  by  D’Anville  that  it  may  be  the  “ Cas- 
tellum  Oppidum  quod  Mosa  fluvius  praeterlambit” 
of  Ammianus  (xvL  25).  But  the  words  “ Cas- 
tellum  Oppidum  quod”  are  said  not  to  be  i a the 
MSS.  (See  the  note  of  Valerias.)  As  there  is  a 
place  called  Kessel  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Alaas, 
between  Kuremonde  and  Venloo , it  is  supposed  that 
this  may  bo  the  Castellum  Mcnapiorum ; for  it  would 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  Menapii.  [G.  L.] 
CASTELLUM  (MOKIXORUM).  There  are 
many  routes  which  end  at  or  branch  from  a place 
called  Castellum,  in  the  northern  part  of  Gallia. 
On  tho  inscription  of  the  column  of  Tongern,  a road 
leads  from  CaateHum,  through  Fines  At  re  bat  um,  to 
Nemetacum  (Arras).  Another  route  in  the  Ai>- 
tonine  ltin.  runs  from  Castellum,  through  Minaria- 
cum,  to  Tumacnm  (Tottmay) ; and  another  from 
Castellum,  through  Nemetacum,  to  Bagacum  (Bo- 
ray).  Tho  Table  has  a rente  through  Taruenna 
(Terouenne)  to  Castellum  Mcnapiorum,  which,  as 
the  rest  of  Uie  route  shows,  is  not  the  Castellum  on 
the  Maas , but  tbe  Castellum  of  the  Itinerary.  This 
place  must  be  the  hill  of  Cassel , in  the  department 
of  Nord,  south  of  Dunkerque , which  rises  above  the 
flat  country,  and  commands  a view  of  immense  ex- 
tent. It  was  certainly  a Roman  station.  Many 
medals  havo  been  dng  up  there.  (Bast,  Recueil 
I d’A  ntiquiUs,  Ac.  trotseres  dans  la  Flandre.)  There 
appears  to  be  no  authority  for  the  name  Morinorum; 
but  this  place  would  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Mo- 
rini.  The  name  Castellum  Menapiorum  in  the 
Table  cannot  be  right;  for  if  we  were  to  admit  that 
the  Menapii  extended  as  far  as  Cassel,  which  is  im- 
probable, we  should  not  expect  to  find  their  Castellum 
there;  and  it  is  just  the  place  where  wo  might  expect 
to  And  the  Castellum  of  the  Morini.  [G.  L.J 
CASTELLUM  VALENTINIA'NI,  a fortress 
built  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  on  the  river  Nicer. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  2.)  Ammianus  relates  that, 
as  the  river  was  destroying  the  foundations  of  the 
fort,  tbe  emperor,  in  a.  d.  319,  caused  the  river  to 
bo  led  in  a different  direction.  It  is  believed  that 
the  place  was  ritual ed  between  Lsckmheim  and 
Manheim.  (Wilhelm,  German,  p.  69;  Kreutzer, 
Zur  Gesch.  ultrom.  Kultur  am  Oberrhein,  p.  38, 
foil.)  [L.S.] 

CASTHANAEA  (KaurGaraia,  Strab.;  Kaaravaia , 
Lyoophr.,  Steph.  B.,  Mel.,  et  alii : Eth.  Kcurdavaioi),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pc- 
linm,  with  a temple  of  Aphrodite  Casthanitix.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  tbe  terrible 
storm  which  tho  fleet  of  Xerxes  experienced  off  this 
part  of  the  coast.  Leako  places  it  at  Some  ruins,  near 
a small  port  named  Tamukhari.  It  was  from  this 
town  that  the  cbesnut  tree,  which  still  abounds  on  tho 
eastern  side  of  Mt.  Pelium,  derived  its  name  in  Greek 
and  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  (Herod,  vii. 
183,  184;  Strab,  ix.  pp.438,  443  ; Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  3;  Lycophr.  907 ; Nicandr.  Alexiph . 
271;  Etym.  M.  s.  o Leake,  Northern  Greece 
vol.  iv.  p.  383.) 

O o 
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CA'STNIUM  (K<LrTwov),a  mountain  at  As  pend  us 
of  Pampbyli*.  (Steph.  s . r.)  PG.  L.] 

CASTO'LI  CAMPUS  (KmrrwAoG  w«8fer).  Xe- 
nophon ( Anab . a.  1.  § 2),  kits  that  king  Arta- 
xerxes  appointed  his  brother  Cyrus  the  younger, 
commander  of  all  the  forces  that  muster  at  the  plain 
of  C as  to]  us.  Stephanos  (s.v.  KcurruKov  wtblov)  says 
that  Castolus  was  a city  of  Lydia,  and  that  the 
Ethnic  name  ia  KaorutXtos.  He  quotes  Xenophon, 
and  adds  after  KmrrttXov  wt&lov  the  words  Awpictnv 
w*  Ef  voiAv : and  also,  “ it  was  so  called  because 
the  Lydians  call  the  Dorians  Castoli all  which  is 
unintelligible.  It  does  not  appear  that  Stephan  us 
could  get  his  information,  except  from  Xenophon, 
who  simply  says  of  the  place  what  has  been  stated 
a bore.  If  there  were  any  meaning  in  the  remark  of 
Stephanos,  the  place  would  he  the  plain  of  the 
Dorians.  It  has  been  proposed  to  change  Ko/rroeAoG 
into  ricucTwAoG,  the  name  of  a branch  of  the  Hermus, 
bat  there  is  no  authority  for  this  alteration.  The 
place  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

C ASTRA,  a station  on  tbeCandavian  or  Kgnatian 
way, — the  great  line  of  communication  by  land  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  East.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
it  is  fixed  at  12  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.  In  the  Je- 
rusalem Itinerary,  a place  called  Parembole,  which 
Cramer  (Auc.  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.63)  identifier  with 
the  Castra  of  Antoninus,  appears  at  a distance  of 
12  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.  In  the  first  of  the  two 
route*  which  the  Antonine  Itinerary  gives  in  this 
part,  a place  called  Nicia  is  marked  at  11  M.  P 
from  Heracleia.  The  Poutinger  Tables  mention  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  assign  to  it  the  same 
distance.  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  313) 
considers  that  these  names,  Castra.  Parembole,  Kick 
(Xicaea?  comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Nlxcua ) have  re- 
ference to  the  military  transactions  of  the  Homans 
in  Lyncestis,  who  not  many  years  after  those  event* 
constructed  a road  which  passed  exactly  over  the 
scene  of  their  former  achievements.  Castra  or  Pa- 
rembole, therefore,  indicates  the  first  encampment  of 
Sulpicius  on  the  Bevus  (Liv.  xxxi.  33),  and  Nicaea 
(Nicia)  the  place  where  he  obtained  the  ad  vantage 
over  Philip’s  cavalry  near  Octoluphos,  which  was 
8 M.  P.  distant  from  the  first  encampment  (Liv. 
xxx.  86).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Nicaea  (Nida), 
Parembole  or  Castra,  and  Heracleia,  formed  a triangle 
of  which  the  sides  were  8,11,  and  12  M.  P.  in  length ; 
that  the  N.  route  from  Lychnidus  descended  upon 
Nicaea  or  Octoluphus,  and  the  two  S.  routes  upon  Pa- 
rembole or  Castra  on  the  river  Bevus.  [E.  B.  J.] 
CASTRA  ALA'TA,  in  Britain.  This  is  the 
rendering  of  the  n rtptsrbs  arparAwtkoy  of  Ptolemy. 
It  is  twice  mentioned  by  this  author  (ii.  3.  § 13, 
viii.  3.  $ 9),  and  by  him  only ; once  as  having  u its 
longest  day  of  18  hours,  and  one-half,"  and  being 
“ distant  from  Alexandria  to  the  westward  2 hours 
and  one-sixth and  again,  as  being,  along  with 
Banatia,  Tameia,  and  Tuacsis,  one  of  the  four  towns 
of  the  Vacomagi, — these  lying  north  of  the  Cale- 
donians, and  north-east  of  the  Veni rentes.  It  has 
been  variously  identified,  viz.  with  Tayne  in  Boss, 
with  Burghead  in  Murray,  and  with  Edinburg. 
None  of  these  are  certain.  [R.  G.  L.1 

CASTRA  CALCULI  A (Caceres),  a town  of  Lu- 
sitania, in  Spain,  on  the  high  road  from  Emerita  to 
Gacsaraugusta,  46  hi.  P.  from  the  former,  and  20 
M.  P.  from  Turmuli  (Alcoueta)  on  the  Tagus.  (I tin. 
Ant.  p.  433.)  It  belonged  to  the  convcntus  of  Eme- 
rita, and  formed  one  community  with  Norba  Cae- 
jwrea  (Plin.  iv.  22.  &.  35,  corUributa  in  X or  bum ). 
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It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Caecilia  Gemellinom  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 8,  KaouXia 
TepiXXivor  l>  MerfAArea:  Bivar.  ad  iMrtri  Chnm. 
p.  179,  ap.  Wesneling.  ad  Itin.  Lc.).  [P.  8] 

CASTRA  CORNELIA  (Mela.  i.  7.  § 2 ; PHn.  r. 
4.  § 3;  C.  Cornebana,  Caes.  JJ.C.  ii.  24,  25 ; C. 
Scipianis,  Oroe.  iv.  22  ; Kdurrpa  KofMn}Xiuy,  Peripl. 
ap.  Iriart.  p.488;  KoprrjAiow  iraptuAoXf),  Ptol.  iv. 
3.  § 6;  6 SkIwiwvoi  x(4kx(i  Appiaa.  B.C.  iL  44 
Gkellak),  a place  (locus,  Plin.  l.c.)  outlie  E.  coast  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory  in  N.  Africa  (Zesigitana), 
which  derived  it*  name  from  tlie  camp  ea.ubli-.hed 
there  by  the  cider  Scipio  Africanus  immediately 
after  his  landing  in  Africa,  u.  c.  204.  It  is  fully 
described  by  Caesar,  in  his  narrative  of  Curio’s 
operations  against  Utica  (B.  C.  ii.  24,  25).  It  lay 
on  tho  N.  side  of  the  Bagradax  (\frjerdah),  bet  were 
the  river  and  Utica,  being  distant  from  the  latter 
place  a little  more  tlian  a mile  by  the  direct  road, 
which  was,  however,  subject  to  inundation  from  the 
sea,  and  then  the  route  made  a circuit  of  six  miles. 
The  site  of  the  camp  was  a straight  ridge,  jutting 
out  into  the  sea,  broken  and  rugged  on  both  its 
slopes,  but  tho  less  steep  on  the  side  towards  Utica. 
(Comp.  Lucan,  ev.  589,  590,  where,  speaking  of 
Curio,  he  says : — 

11  Indo  petit  tumulos,  cxe&asqtie  undique  rupes. 

Antaci  quae  regna  vocal  non  vana  vctusUs : 9 

the  last  line  appears  to  refer  to  some  legend  which 
made  these  hills  the  tomb  of  Antaeus.)  In  this 
description  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing,  in 
spite  cf  great  physical  changes,  the  summit  of  a 
chain  of  hills  which  rise  up  to  the  height  of  from  50 
to  80  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain  farmed  by  the 
Mejerdah  between  Utica  and  Carthage.  The  alter- 
ations made  by  the  deposits  of  the  Aiejcrdak  have 
left  this  ancient  promontory  some  distance  inland, 
and  have  so  changed  the  course  of  the  river,  that  it 
now  flows  between  Utica  (Sou-skater)  and  the 
Castra  (Ghellak),  instead  of  to  the  S.  of  the  latter. 
(See  Bagradas  and  the  map  under  Carthago.) 

The  unaccountable  neglect  of  tbe  Carthaginian*, 
in  leaving  so  important  a point  undefended,  seems, 
however,  to  he  dearly  established.  Not  Gw  least 
mention  is  made  of  any  town  or  fort  there;  and 
Scipio  establishes  his  camp  without  opposition.  So 
in  the  Roman  period  ; Curio  finds  the  place  unoccu- 
pied ; and  Lucan  tells  us  that  tbe  traces  ef  Seiko's 
camp  were  just  discernible  in  his  time  (iv.  659 : m 
reteris  cernis  vestigia  valli).  An  obscure  passage 
in  Tertullmn  (de  PaUio,  3)  is  supposed  to  give  a 
doubtful  indication  of  a town  or  village  having  grown 
up  and  been  already  destroyed  before  his  time.  No 
traces  of  ruins  is  now  found.  (Shaw,  Tram  Is.  ^r. 
p.  150;  Barth,  WantUrvmgen,4c^p*  199.)  [P .S.} 

CASTRA  EXPLORATO'KUM,  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  the  second  Itinerary  as  being  the  first 
station  between  the  Vallum  and  Rutupium,  distant 
12  miles  from  Hlatum  Bulgium.  and  12  from  Lugu- 
vallum  (Carlisle).  Xetkerbg  best  meets  these  con- 
ditions. [R.  G.  L.] 

CASTRA  HANNI'BALIS,  a town  or  port  of 
Brnttium,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Scvllacium,  at  the  point  where  the  two  bays, 
the  Sinus  Terinaeu*  and  Scyllacinu.%  approach  near- 
est to  one  another,  so  that  the  isthmus  between  them 
is  tbe  narrowest  part  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15; 
Selin,  ii.  § 23.)  It  is  evident  from  the  name  tiiat 
the  place  derived  its  origin  from  having  been  a per- 
manent station  of  Hannibal  during  the  latter  years 
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rf  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  he  wan  shut  op 
within  the  Bruttian  peninsula;  but  we  have  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  history  of  that  period.  It  has, 
however,  been  sntxrsted  that  the  C antra  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xixii.  7 : “ Castronun  portoriuin,  quo  in 
nunc  oppidnm  est ")  art  a seaport,  without  indi- 
cating its  locality,  may  probably  be  the  place  in 
question;  and  that  the  small  colony  of  300  settlers 
was  established  there  soon  after  the  Second  Punic 
War  (b>c.  199),  with  a view  to  retain  it  in  being. 
(ZampC,  de  Colon,  p.  236.)  It  subsequently  appears 
to  have  served  as  the  seaport  of  Scyllacium,  where  a 
mare  considerable  Roman  colony  was  established  in 
R.C.  122.  (Zampt,  l.  e. ; Mommsen,  in  Berickte  der 
NcWA.  Getellsckoft  der  Witt.  1849,  p.  49,  foil) 
It*  name  is  still  found  under  the  corrupt  form  “ Anni- 
hefi"  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  36  M.  P.  from 
the  Ladnian  Promontory.  ( Tub.  Pent.  The  other 
tiuunew  are  evidently  corrupt.)  Its  exact  site  has 
Dot  been  determined,  but  it  was  probably  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Come*.  Earlier 
trpograpbei*  had  placed  it  at  a spot  now  called  Le 
Codtlle.  near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
if  StjaiUact;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pliny’s 
►tatement,  though  it  would  accord  better  with  the 
account*  of  Hannibal’s  operations  in  Brnttium,  which 
represent  him  as  generally  making  his  headquarters 
war  Crctcoa  and  the  Lacinian  Promontory.  (Liv. 
xxriii.  46,  nil.  36,  xxx.  19,  20;  Barrios,  de  Sit, 
Calabr.  it.  4;  Romanclli,  vol.  i.  p.  185.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
C ASTRA  HE'RCULIS.  This  is  one  of  tho  seven 
/■laces  co  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  which  Julian  re- 
fund; and  Am  miaous  Marcel  linns,  who  enumerates 
them,  places  Castra  Herculis  first,  and  Bingium 
Uu*qen)  last.  [Bingium.]  From  this  we  may 
" aclode  that  it  was  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the 
Itim.  place  it  there.  [Carvck]  Castra  Herculis 
may  be  Herrelt  [G.  L.J 

CASTRA  NOVA.  [Dacia.] 

CASTRA  POSTUMIA'NA,  a fortified  hill  4 M.  P. 
''•in  Attegua  and  Ucubis,  in  Hispania  Baetira. 
-ii  Hi -p.  8 : A rr kou a.)  [P.  S.] 

CASTRA  PYRRHI,  a place  in  Greek  Illyria  near 
the  ruer  Aotu,  is  placed  by  Leake  at  Oiianitza, 
vlwre,  however,  there  are  no  remains  of  antiquity. 
{Liv.  xixii.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  i.  pp. 
387,  396.) 

CASTRA  TRAJANA.  [Dacia.] 

CASTRA  VETERA,  or  VETERA,  as  Ptolemy 
fii.  9)  and  others  call  it,  a Roman  camp  near  the  I 
lower  Rhine,  in  Germania  Inferior,  which  was 
:»rtned  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  for  when  Germani- 
• a»  was  in  thnee  parts  (a.ix  14),  Vetera  was  the 
>’atui  of  the  mutinous  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions 
(Twit  Am.  >.  48).  Indeed,  it  appears  from  Taci- 
t a (Hint.  iv.  23),  that  Augustus  had  considered 
this  to  be  a good  post  for  keeping  the  Germanise  in 
' beck;  and  daring  the  long  period  of  peace  that  bad 
' Urted  when  Civilis,  with  the  Batavi  and  Germans, 
attacked  the  place,  a town  had  grown  up  at  a short 
u*aace  from  the  carnp.  (Uitt.  iv.  22.)  Part  of 
the  tamp  was  on  rising  ground,  and  part  in  the  plain. 
Cmi*  here  blockaded  two  legions  that  had  escaped 
tlnthcr  after  being  defeated  by  him.  The  Romans 
in  the  camp  of  Vetera  finally  surrendered  to  Civilis 
(a.d.  *0),  who  afterwards  posted  himself  there  as  a 
*»fe  petition  against  the  attack  of  Ce  rial  is.  Vetera 
'*>  protected  by  the  wide  and  swampy  plains,  and  Ci- 
vilii  had  carried  a mole  into  tho  Rhine  for  the  purpose 
kerping  the  water  back  and  flooding  tbc  adjacent 
fronds.  The  place  was,  therefore,  near  the  Rhine, 
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in  some  spot  where  there  is  an  elevation  in  the  midst 
of  a level  country.  It  is  placed  in  the  table  at  the 
distance  of  13  M.  P.  from  Ascihurgia  (Atburg'). 
D'Anville  places  Vetera  at  Xanten  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia,  near  the  Rhine,  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  eminence  lie  supposes  to  be  Vorstenberg, 
where  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found.  This 
position  seems  to  bo  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one 
than  BUderich,  in  an  angle  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to 
Weed,  where  some  geographers  fix  Vetera.  This 
important  post  was  always  occupied  by  one  or  two 
legions,  while  the  Romans  were  in  the  possession  of 
these  parts.  [G  L.] 

CASTRIMOE'NIUM,  a town  of  Latium,  at  the 
foot  of  the  AJhan  hills  abont  12  miles  from  Romo, 
now  called  Marino.  It  docs  not  appear  to  hare 
been  in  ancient  times  a place  of  importance,  but  we 
learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniantm  that  it  received  a 
colony  under  Sulla,  and  that  its  territory  was  again 
assigned  to  military  occupants  by  Nero.  (Lib.  Colon. 
p.  233.)  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Castrimonienses 
among  the  Latin  towns  still  existing  in  his  time  (hi. 
5.  s.  9.  § 63);  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Mu- 
nienses  enumerated  by  him  among  the  extinct  “ po- 
puli " of  Latinm  (lb.  § 69),  are  the  same  people, 
and  that  we  should  read  Moenienacs.  If  this  be  so, 
the  name  was  probably  changed  when  the  colony  of 
Sulla  was  established  there,  at  which  time  we  are 
told  that  the  city  was  fortified  (oppidum  lege  Sul- 
lana  e»t  munitum,  Lib.  Colon.  1.  c.).  The  form 
Castrimonram  is  found  both  in  Pliny  and  the  Liber 
Colon. ; but  we  learn  the  correct  name  to  have  been 
Castrimoenium  from  inscriptions,  which  also  attest 
its  municipal  rank  under  tho  Roman  Empire.  (Gni- 
ter,  Inter,  p.  397.  3;  Orelli,  Inter.  1393).,  The 
discovery  of  these  inscriptions  near  the  modern  city 
of  Marino , renders  it  almost  certain  that  this  occu- 
pies the  site  of  Castrimoenium  : it  stands  on  a 
nearly  isolated  knoll,  connected  with  the  Alban  hills, 
about  3 miles  from  Albano,  on  the  road  to  Fratcaii. 
(Nibby,  LHntomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  31 5 ; Gell,  Top.  of  Rome 
p.  310.)  [E.  H.B.] 

CASTRUM  ALBUM.  [luci.] 

CASTRUM  INUI,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Virgil  to  the 
Alban  kings.  (Aen.  vL  772.)  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  any  historical  or  geographical  writer,  and 
Pliny  does  not  even  include  it  in  liis  list  of  the  ex- 
tinct cities  of  Latium;  but  it  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  by  the  Roman  poets.  Silius  Italic  us  assigns  it  to 
tho  Rntnli,  and  Ovid  places  it  on  tlia  coast  between 
Antium  and  Lavininm.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  361;  Ovid, 
Met  xv.  727.)  Both  these  writers  call  it  Castrum 
simply,  Virgil  being  the  only  author  who  has  pre- 
served its  full  name.  It  is  clear  that  tbc  town  bad 
ceased  to  exist  at  a very  early  period,  which  may 
account  for  the  error  of  Servian  (ad  Aen.  L c.)  and 
Rutilius  ( l tin.  i.  232),  who  liave  confounded  it  with 
Castrum  Novum  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  But  it 
left  its  name  to  the  adjoining  district,  which  U men- 
tioned by  Martial  under  the  name  of  the  “ Castrana 
rum,”  as  a tract  noted,  like  the  adjacent  Anlra,  for 
its  insalubrity.  (Mart.  iv.  60.  1 : where,  however, 
some  editions  read  Paestana.)  Tho  passage  of  Ovid 
is  the  only  clue  to  its  position.  Nibby  supposes  it 
to  have  occupied  a height  on  the  left  bunk  of  the 
little  river  called  Fotto  dell  Incattro , which  flow* 
by  Ardea,  immediately  above  its  mouth ; a plausible 
conjecture,  which  is  all  that  can  be  looked  for  in  such 
a case.  ( Nibby,  J>intomi,  vol.  L p.  440.)  [E. H. B. J 
CASTRUM  MINERVAE,  a town  or  fortress  ou 
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the  coast  of  Calabria,  between  Hydruntum  and  the  ! 
Iapygian  Promontory.  It  derived  its  name  from  an  j 
ancient  templo  of  Minerva,  of  which  Strabo  speaks 
(vL  p.  281)  as  having  been  formerly  very  wealthy. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  which  Virgil  mentions  as 
meeting  the  eyes  of  Aeneas  on  his  first  approach  to 
Italy;  he  describes  the  temple  itself  as  standing  on 
a hill,  with  a secure  port  immediately  below  it. 
(,4m.  iii.  531,  foil.,  and  Serv.  ad  foe.)  Dionysius 
gives  the  same  account;  (i.  51)  he  calls  the  spotrl* 
naKoi'iuvov  ’AfhjKoJoK,  and  says  that  it  was  a pro- 
montory with  a port  adjacent  to  it,  to  which  Aeneas 
gave  the  name  of  the  Port  of  Venus  (AimV  ’A ppo- 
Slnjj),  but  he  adds  that  it  was  only  fit  for  summer 
anchorage  (dtpivbs  fyputi),  so  that  it  is  evident  we 
mast  not  take  Virgil’s  description  too  literally.  No 
mention  is  found  either  in  Strabo  or  Dionysius  of  a 
town  on  the  spot;  but  Varro  (as  cited  by  Probus, 
ad  Virg.  Ed.  vi.  31)  distinctly  speaks  of  Castrum 
Mir.ervae  as  a town  (oppidum)  founded  by  Idome- 
neus  at  the  same  time  with  Uria  and  other  cities  of 
the  Sallentinca.  It  seems  to  have  been  but  an  in- 
considerable place  under  the  Romans ; but  tlie  Tabula 
marks  the  “Castra  Mincrvae”  at  the  distance  of 
8 M.  P.  south  of  Hydruntum ; and  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  modem  town  of  Castro,  which 
stands  on  a rocky  eminence  near  the  sea-shore,  about 
10  Roman  miles  S.  of  Otranto , occupies  the  site  in 
question.  There  is  a little  cove  or  bay  immediately 
below  it,  which  answers  to  tiro  expressions  of  Dio- 
nysius: though  the  little  port  now  called  Porto  Ba- 
duco,  more  than  5 miles  further  north,  would  corre- 
spond better  with  the  description  of  Virgil. 

The  spot  is  called  by  the  geographer  of  Ravenna 
u Minervium,”  and  hence  some  modern  writers  (Man- 
ner!, Forbiger)  have  been  led  to  regard  this  as  the 
colony  of  Minervium,  established  by  the  Romans  in 
b.c.  123.  (VclL  Pat  i.  15.)  But  it  is  now  well 
established  that  that  name  waa  only  a new  desig- 
nation for  the  previously  existing  city  of  Seylacium. 
{SCTLACTTTM.J  [E.  II.  B.] 

CASTRUM  NOVUM.  1 . ( Kd<rrpov  Wok,  ptol : 
Eth.  Castronovani,  laser.'),  a city  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Etruria,  between  Pyrgi  and  Centumcellae.  We 
have  no  account  of  it  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  colony  there,  and  from  the  name  we  may 
presume  that  this  was  a new  foundation,  and  that 
there  was  no  Etruscan  town  previously  existing  on 
the  site.  But  the  period  at  which  this  colony  was 
established  is  unknown;  we  first  find  it  mentioned 
in  Livy  (xxrvi.  3),  in  b.c.  191,  as  one  of  the  “co- 
luniac  maritimae,"  together  with  Fregenae,  Pyrgi, 
Ostia,  and  other  places  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tuscan 
town  is  here  meant,  and  not  the  one  of  the  same 
name  in  Picenum.  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  all 
mention  it  as  one  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  j 
but  it  had  in  their  time  lost  its  character  of  a colony, 
in  common  with  its  neighbours  Fregenae,  Pyrgi,  and 
Graviscae.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 4.)  Yet  we  find  it  termed,  in  an  inscription  ' 
of  the  third  century,  “ Colonia  Julia  Castro  Novo"  1 
(Orcll.  Infer.  1009),  as  if  it  had  received  a fresh  1 
colony  under  Caesar  or  Augustus.  Its  name  is  still  ! 
found  in  the  Itineraries  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  291,  301 ; 
Itin.  yfarit.  p.  498);  but  in  the  time  of  Kutilius  it 
bad  fallen  into  complete  decay,  and  only  its  mins 
were  visible,  which  that  author  erroneously  identifies 
with  the  Castrum  Inui  of  Virgil.  (Kutil.  /tm.  i. 
227 — 232.)  Servius  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake  (ad  Atn.  vi.  776).  The  site  of  Cas-  I 
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trum  Novum  seems  to  hare  been  correctly  fixed  by 
Cluver  at  a place  called  Torre  di  Ckiaruccia.  abocl 
5 miles  S.  of  Civita  Vecchia  ( Centumcellae X — 
where  considerable  remains  of  it  were  still  risible, — 
though  this  distance  is  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Itineraries.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  488;  D’AnVille,  Ana!. 
Gcogr.  do  V Italic , pp.  122,  123.) 

2.  (Kao’Tfxr’M'oovr,  Strab. ; K aerrpor,  Ptol.).  a 
city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Picenum,  which  was,  as  well 
as  the  preceding,  a Roman  colony.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  Castrum,  the  foundation 
of  which  as  a colony  is  mentioned  both  by  Livy  and 
Velleius,  though  there  is  much  discrepancy  between 
them  as  to  the  date.  The  latter  represents  Firaram 
and  Castrum  as  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  while  Livy  assigns  Castrum  to  the 
same  period  with  Sena  and  Adria,  about  b.  c.  282. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xi.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Madvig,  de  Colon. 
pp.  265,  299.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  it  is 
found  as  a colony,  the  Castrum  Novum  of  which  the 
name  occurs  in  Livy  (xxxvi.  3)  as  a “ colonia  man- 
tima,”  being  evidently,  as  already  observed,  the 
Tuscan  town  of  the  name.  But  it  is  rnentknvi 
among  the  maritime  towns  of  Picenum  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  we  learn  from  tiro  Liber 
Coloniarum  (p.  22C)  that  its  territory,  the  **  a grr 
Castranus,”  was  portioned  out  to  fresh  colonbu 
under  Augustus,  though  it  did  not  resume  the  rank 
of  a colony.  The  Itineraries  place  it  12  M.P.  from 
Castrum  Truentinum,  and  15  from  Adria  (Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  101,  308,  313),  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  situated  near  Giulia  .Vuoro,  a little  to  the  N. 
of  the  river  Tor  dine,  the  Batin  us  of  Pliny.  It  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  the  now  deserted  town  of 
S.  Flaviano , near  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  beknr 
the  modern  town  of  Giulia  Nuora,  the  foundation  of 
which  dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  century.  (D’An- 
villc.  Anal.  Geogr.  de  /Italic , p.  181:  Roman;  iii, 
vol.  iii.  p.  303.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  TRUENTPNUM,  called  also  TKt  - 
ENTUM,  from  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  it 
stood  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Troento  ci vitas,  Itin.  An*. 
p.  101),  was  a maritime  city  of  Picenum,  situated  .it 
tho  mouth  of  tiro  river  Truentus  (Tronto).  From 
the  name  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a Remi  t 
town,  though  we  have  no  account  of  its  settlement, 
and  it  certainly  never  ranked  as  a colony.  But  *r- 
cording  to  Pliny  there  was  a town  previously  exi? : 
ing  on  the  spot,  which  was  a I.ibumian  settlement, 
and  the  only  one  of  that  people  still  remaining  in 
Italy.  (Plin.  Lc)  Castrum  Truentinum  is  men- 
tioned during  tiro  Civil  Wars  as  one  of  the  placi 
occupied  by  Caesar  during  his  advance  through  Pi- 
cenum from  Ariminuin  (Cie.  ad  Att . viii.  12.  B); 
but  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  its  name  oc- 
curs in  history.  Its  territory  (the  * ager  Truenti- 
nns”)  was  among  those  portioned  out  by  Augustus 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  226);  and  its  continued  existent 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  is  attested  by  the 
geographers  and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ; 
Mel.  ii.  4;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  434;  Itm.  AnL  pp.  308, 
313;  Tab.  Pent.)  All  authorities  agree  in  placing 
it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Truentus,  but  its  exact  rite 
has  not  lieen  determined.  D’AnrUle  placed  it  at 
Monte  Brandone , on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  a 
short  distance  from  the  sea;  but  according  to  Horn  a- 
nelli  some  vestiges  of  it  are  still  visible  ou  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tronto , at  a spot  called  Torre  di  Mar 
tin  Sicuro.  (D’Anville,  Anal.  Gcogr.  de  l Ital.  p 
169;  Roraanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  294.)  [K.  H.  B.] 
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CASTULO. 

CA'STULO  (KaffroAitf*',  Polyb.,  Strab.  &c.,  con- 
tracted into  KdarXotr,  Plut.  Sert.  3,  and  vbr.  to 
Strabo;  Kcurrovkwv,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 59,  and  vim. 
to  Strabo;  Katrrok&r,  Appian.  Hisp.  16:  Castu- 
loDenris:  Cazhma),  the  chief  city  of  the  Oretani,  in 
Hispenia  Tarraconensis,  and  one  of  the  moot  im- 
portant places  in  the  S.  of  Spain.  (Ptol  L c.;  Arte- 
midor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz. ; Strab.  ill.  p.  132,  where  the 
words  koI  ’Qpia  are  supposed  by  Ukert  to  be  a later 
addition ; see  Oretaxi  : Plutarch,  /.  c.,  assigns  it  to 
the  Celtiberi.)  It  lay  very  near  the  boundary  of 
Kaetica  (Strab.  iiL  p.  166),  on  the  upper  course  of 
the  Baetis  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  152,  observes  that  above 
Corduba,  towards  Castulo,  M Kcurrkoivos,  the  river 
was  not  navigable),  and  on  the  great  Roman  road 
from  Carthago  Nova  to  Corduba.  (Strab.  p.  160.) 
It  stood  at  the  junction  of  four  roads,  one  leading  to 
Carthago  Nova,  from  which  it  was  distant  203  M.  P. : 
two  others  to  Corduba,  the  distances  being  respectively 
99  M.  P.  and  78  M.  P. ; and  the  fourth  to  Malaca, 
the  distance  being  29 1 M.  P.  As  to  the  places  near 
it,  it  wa*  22  M.  P.  from  MoTKSA  Bastia,  20  M.  P. 
from  IuTunore,  32  M.  P.  from  Ucif.xsis,  and  35 

M.  P.  from  Tcgxa  ( Itin . AnL  pp.  396,  402,  403, 
404).  A further  indication  of  its  position  is  given 
by  the  fact,  twice  stated  by  Polybius,  that  Baecula 
was  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Polyb.  x.  38,  xi.  20.) 
Again,  it  was  near  the  silver  mines  which  Strabo 
mentions  as  abounding  in  the  mountains  along  the 

N.  side  of  the  Baetis  (Guadalquivir),  and  the  term 
Saltts  Castvloxexsis  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  name  of  a considerable  portion  of  that  chain. 
(Polyb.  U.  cc.;  Liv.  xxii.  20,  xxvi.  20,  xxvii.  20; 
Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  x.  31;  Strab.  iiL  p.  142:  there 
were  also  lead-mines  near  Castulo,  p.  148:  Caesar, 
B.C.  L 38,  speaks  of  the  Saltus  Castulonensis  as  di- 
viding the  upper  Talleys  of  the  Anas  and  the  Baetis: 
it  corresponds  to  the  Sierra  de  Casorla,  or  E.  part 
ci  the  Sierra  Morena.)  All  the  evidence  respecting 
its  site  points  to  the  small  place  still  called  Cazlona*, 
about  half  a league  from  Linares , on  the  right  bank 
< 4 the  Guadaiimar,  a little  above  its  junction  with 
the  Guadalquivir ; and  the  site  is  further  identified 
by  ruins  with  inscriptions,  and  by  the  mutilated 
sculptures  frequently  found  there.  “At  Palazuelos 
are  the  supposed  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Himilce,  the 
rich  wife  of  Hannibal,"  who  was  a native  of  Castulo 
(Lit.  xxir.  41  ; SH.  Ital.  iii.  97)?  and  “the  fine 
fountain  of  Linares  is  supposed  to  be  a remnant  of 
the  Roman  work  wliich  was  connected  with  Castulo." 
The  mines  of  copper  and  lead  clone  to  the  place  are 
still  very  productive ; and  in  the  hills  N.  of  Linares, 
the  ancitnt  silver-mines  called  Los  Pozos  de  Anibal 
may  not  improbably  have  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  rich  mine  which  Hannibal  is  known  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  Spain,  and  which  has  been  conjectured  to 
have  come  to  him  through  his  wife.  (Plin.  xxxiii. 
3 1 : Morales,  Antig.  pp.  58 — 62  : Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol. 
vii.  p.  136,  vol.  v.  pp.  4,40;  Ford , Handbook,  p.  166.) 

The  valley  of  Cazlona  has  also  a certain  resem- 
blance to  that  on  the  side  of  Parnassus  above  Delphi, 
which  is  evidently  referred  to  in  the  epithet  applied 
to  it  by  Silius  luhcus  (iii.  392,  “ Fulget  praecipuis 
Pamasia  Castulo  signis  ”),  and  in  the  tradition, 
preserved  by  the  same  poet,  that  its  first  inhabitants 

* Kei chard  and  others,  who  identify  it  with  Ca- 
torla,  E.  of  Jam , seem  to  have  been  misled  by  tho 
idea  that  Strabo  (iiL  p.  142)  placed  it  near  the 
scorer  of  the  Baetis,  whereas  his  language  refers 
oolr  to  the  upper  course  of  the  river. 
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(hence  called  Castalii ) were  colonists  from  Phocia 
(iii.  97,  foil.:  whether  the  name  of  the  place  was 
derived  from  the  tradition  or  aided  its  invention,  can 
hardly  be  determined).  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  of  tho  Sierra  Morena  which  has  two 
summits,  with  a narrow  valley  between,  through 
which  the  Guadaiimar  (lows,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  is  a spring,  like  that  of  Castalia  on  Par- 
nassus. (Morales,  p.  59.) 

The  close  alliance  of  Castulo  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, implied  in  the  circumstance  of  Hannibal’s 
marriage,  did  not  prevent  its  revolt  to  the  Romans, 
at  the  time  of  tho  successes  of  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio,  in 
tho  Second  Punic  War,  u.  c.  213  (Liv.  xxir.  41). 
P.  Scipio  seems  to  have  made  Castulo  his  bead- 
quarters,  and  was  slain  under  its  walls  (Appian. 
/lisp.  16),  his  brothers  fate  following  only  29  days 
later,  and  at  no  great  distance,  b.  c.  212  (Liv.  xxv. 
36).  Upon  this,  Castulo,  and  its  neighbour  Illiturgi 
(maxime  insignes  et  magnitudine  et  noxa,  Liv. 
xxviii.  19),  besides  other  smaller  cities,  returned  to 
the  Punic  alliance ; and  their  punishment  was  one 
of  young  P.  Scipio’s  first  acts  after  the  Carthaginians 
were  expelled  from  Spain,  B.  c.  206  (that  is,  as  we 
have  a story  in  Livy’s  somewhat  doubtful  version). 
Illiturgi  was  sacked  with  the  last  extremities  of 
military  cruelty  ; but  the  Spaniards  in  Castnlo, 
warned  by  the  example,  and  less  obnoxious  for  the 
manner  of  their  revolt,  hoped  to  make  their  peace 
by  a voluntary  surrender  of  their  city  and  of  its 
Punic  garrison,  and  their  submission  purchased  a 
fate  so  little  milder  than  that  of  Illiturgi  that  Livy 
seems  to  labour  in  shading  off  the  due  gradation. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  19.  20.) 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  Castulo  was  a mum- 
cipium,  with  the  jus  Latinum,  belonging  to  the 
conventus  of  New  Carthage;  and  its  inhabitants 
were  called  Caesari  vtnales.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Inscr.  ap.  Gruter.  pp.  323,  no.  12,  325,  no.  2.)  Its 
coins  all  belong  to  the  period  of  its  independence : 
they  resemble  those  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Baetica 
(to  which,  in  fact,  the  city  naturally  belonged, 
though  politically  assigned  to  Tarraeonensui) : their 
usual  type  is  a winged  sphinx  (Florez,  Med.  de 
Esp.  voL  i.  p.  342,  vol.  iii.  p.  44 ; Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  37,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  74;  Sestini,  p.  128 ; Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  p.  44.) 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Castax 
(Kdrra£)  of  Appian  (Hisp.  32)  is  meant  for  Cas- 
tulo. (Comp.  Liv.  xxiv.  41  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  K thrra{; 
Wesseling.  ad  Itin.  Ant.  p.  403  ; Schweigbiiuser,  ad 
Appian.  p.242.)  [P.S.1 

CASTULONENSIS  SALTUS.  [Castlxo.] 

CASUA'RIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Antonins 
Itin.  on  a road  from  DarantaMa  (Movtitrs  cn  Ta- 
rentaise ) to  Geneva.  It  is  24  M.  P.  from  Daran- 
tasia  to  Casuaria,  which  D’Anville  fixes  near  the 
source  of  a small  river  called  La  Chaise , and  in  tho 
canton  of  Ccserieux , which  seems  to  be  the  name 
Casuaria.  From  Casuaria  the  road  is  continued 
through  Bautae  [Bautae]  to  Geneva.  [G.  L.] 

CASUARII.  [Chasxari.] 

CASUENTUS,  a river  of  Lucania,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  who  places  it  between 
the  Acalandru*  and  Metapontum.  It  is  evidently 
the  river  now  called  Basiento,  a considerable  stream, 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bradanus  (Bra- 
dano ),  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  larentum  about 
5 miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  a short 
distance  S.  of  the  site  of  Metapontum.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASUS  (KArot:  Eth.  Kdoiot),  an  island  between 
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Car  pathos  and  Crete,  is,  according  1o  Strabo,  78 
stadia  from  Carpatlius,  250  from  Capo  Sammonium 
in  Crete,  and  is  itself  80  stadia  in  circumference. 
(Strab.  x.  p.489.)  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  makes  it 
7 M.  P.  from  Carpathus,  and  30  M.  P.  from  Sammo- 
nium. It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  ( IL  ii.  676).  It 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  called  Arapho  (Achnc) 
and  Astrabe;  and  it  was  supposed  in  antiquity  that 
the  name  of  Mt  Casium  in  Syria  was  derived  from 
this  island.  (Steph.  B.  I.  w.  Kdtros,  K curio*' ; Plin.  I 
v.  31.  s.  36.) 

Casus  has  been  visited  by  Ross,  who  describes  it  ; 
as  consisting  of  a single  ridge  of  mountains  of  con-  ! 
wderable  height.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  tliere  are  j 
several  rocks  and  small  islands,  which  Strabo  calls 
(/.  c.)  at  Kan  ivy  yfjrtoi.  Ross  found  the  remains  of  j 
the  ancient  town,  which  was  also  called  Casus,  in  | 
the  interior  of  the  island,  at  the  village  of  Pol  in  (a  | 
diminutive  instead  of  ndAio*'  or  IloAlSioe).  The 
ancient  port-town  was  at  Emporium,  where  Ross 
also  discovered  some  ancient  remains : among  others,  j 
rains  of  sepulchral  chambers,  partly  built  in  the 
earth.  He  found  no  autonomous  coins,  since  the  , 
island  was  probably  always  dependent  cither  upon  Cos 
or  Rhodes.  In  the  southern  part  of  tlte  island  there 
is  a small  and  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  mountains, 
called  Argos,  a name  wliich  it  lias  retained  from  the 
most  ancient  times.  Wo  find  also  an  Argos  in  Ca- 
Ivinna  and  Nisyrus.  Before  the  Greek  revolution, 
Casus  contained  a population  of  7500  souls ; and 
though  during  the  war  with  the  Turks  it  was  at  one 
time  almost  deserted,  its  population  now  amounts  to 
5000  Its  inhabitants  possessed,  in  1843,  as  nwiy 
as  75  large  merchant  vessels,  ami  a great  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Christian  subjects  in  Turkey  was 
in  their  hands.  (Ross,  licisen  in  den  Griech.  Instln, 
vol.  iii.  p.  32,  soj.) 

CASYSTES  ( Kaawmjt ),  a port  of  Ionia.  Strain 
(p.  644),  whose  description  proceeds  from  south  to 
north,  after  describing  Teas,  says,  “ before  you  come 
to  Erythrae,  first  is  Gerae,  a small  city  ef  the 
Teiaus,  then  Corycus,  a lofty  mountain,  and  a 
harbour  under  it,  Casystes ; and  another  harbour 
called  Erytliras*  (see  Grosk uni’s  Trawl  vol.  iii. 
p.  24,  25,  and  notes).  It  is  probably  the  Cyssus  of 
Livy  (xxxvi.  43),  the  port  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Antiocbus  sailed  (n.  c.  191)  before  the  naval 
engagement  in  which  the  king  was  defeated  by 
Euraenes  and  the  Romans.  Leake  supposes  this 
port  to  be  Latzata,  the  largest  on  this  part  of  tlie 
coast.  [G.  L.] 

CATABANI  (Kara6cwc?s),  a people  of  Arabia, 
named  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s,  32),  and  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
768),  and  placed  by  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  Sea,  i.  e.,  on  the  cast  of  the  Straits  of  liab-el- 
Afandeb,  and  west  of  the  Chatramotitac.  Their  ca- 
pital was  C ala  ban  La,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Banu 
of  Ptolemy.  Forster  takes  the  name  to  be  simply 
the  classical  inversion  of  Beni  Kafitan , the  great 
tribe  which  mainly  peoples,  at  this  day,  Central  and 
Southern  Arabia  ( Arabia , vol.  ii.  p.  155,  more 
fully  proved  in  vol.  i.  pp.  83,  84,  131,  132),  ami 
finds  in  them  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Jok- 
tan  (6’».  x.  25,  26),  the  recognised  father  of  the 
primitive  tribes  of  Arabia  (75.  i.  p.  77).  [G.  W.] 

CATACECAU'WENE  (ii  KarcuttKaufityTi,  or 
“ the  burnt  country  ”),  a tract  in  Asia  Minor. 
Strabo  (p.  628),  after  describing  Philadelphia,  says, 

“ Next  is  the  country  called  Catacccanmenc,  wliich 
is  about  500  stadia  in  length,  and  400  in  width, 
whether  we  must  call  it  Mysia  or  Muconia,  for  it  is 
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called  both  names.  It  is  all  without  trees,  except 
the  vine,  which  produces  the  wine  called  Ca!s»- 
caumeuites,  which  is  inferior  in  quality  to  none  <f 
the  wines  that  are  in  repute.  The  surface  of  the 
plain  country  is  of  ashes,  bat  the  mountainous  pm 
is  rocky,  and  black,  as  if  it  bad  been  burnt,”  Er- 
jecting  certain  fanciful  conjectures  tbe  geography 
concludes  that  this  appearance  had  been  earned  by 
internal  fires,  which  were  thou  quenched.  He  adk, 
“ three  pits,  or  cavities,  are  pointed  out,  which  tkt 
call  blast -holes  (<pC<rcu),  about  40  stadia  from  <*>* 
another ; rough  bills  rise  above  them,  which  it  t$ 
probable  have  been  piled  up  from  the  liquid  nutter 
that  was  ejected."  Strabo  correctly  dutingnuba 
tbe  ashes  or  cinders  of  tiiis  country  from  tbe  hanl 
rugged  lava. 

The  volcanic  region  is  traversed  by  the  tipfer 
llennus,  and  contains  tbe  modern  town  of  Km* 
There  are  three  cones,  which  are  more  recent  than 
others.  They  are  about  five  miles  apart,  amlacsww 
to  Strabo's  description.  They  are  “ three  remark  - 
able  black  conical  hills  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  all  with 
deep  craters,  and  well  defined.  F rom  each  of  thro,  a 
.sea  of  black  vesicular  lava  has  flowed  forth,  bars< Lxu; 
oat  at  the  foot  of  the  cones,  and  after  encirdin; 
their  bases,  rushing  down  the  inclined  surface  of  th« 
country  through  pre-existing  hollows  and  valiejN 
until  it  lias  reached  the  bed  of  the  Hermus,  fiowm: 
frotn  E.  to  W.  to  the  north  of  the  vuleauie  hills' 
(Hamilton).  The  cones,  and  their  lava  stream*, 
seem  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin ; the  sur- 
faces are  nut  decomposed,  and  contrast  with  tbe  rich 
surrounding  vegetation.  Tho  most  eastern  of  thee 
cones,  Kara  iKdit,  near  Kovia,  is  2,500  ft.  sbc*« 
the  sea,  and  500  feet  abovo  the  town  of  Koala. 
The  second  is  seven  miles  distant  from  this  core 
the  west,  in  the  centre  of  a large  plain.  The  era!* 
of  this  cone  is  perfect.  In  a ridge  between  the** 
two  cones  is  a bed  of  crystalline  limestone,  which 
lias  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  tbe  lava  stream. 
The  third,  and  most  westerly  of  these  recent  crater*, 
has  a cone  consisting  chiefly  of  loose  cinders,  scoriae 
and  ashes ; and  the  crater,  which  is  the  best  jnserroj 
of  the  three,  is  about  half  a mile  in  circumference, 
and  300  or  400  feet  deep.  These  three  craters  Ik  in 
a straight  line  in  the  tract  of  country  between  the 
Hemius  and  its  branch  the  Cog&mu*.  Streams  d 
lava  liave  issued  from  all  these  cones;  and  the 
stream  from  this  third  crater,  after  passing  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  hills,  has  made  its  way  iute  ion 
valley  of  the  Hcnnus,  and  run  down  the  narrow  bed 
until  it  has  emerged  into  the  great  plain  of  Sardi*. 
There  arc  numerous  cones  of  an  older  period,  aid 
lavas  that  lie  beneath  those  of  the  more  recti* 
period.  This  country  still  produces  good  wine. 

Major  Kepj«'l  found  at  Koula  an  inscription  with 
the  name  Mtjtoyts , said  to  have  been  brought  frwn 
Mtgne,  which  lies  between  the  second  cone  and  the 
most  westerly ; and  Hamilton  saw  there  a tore 
stone  built  into  tho  walls  of  a mosque  with  Mawm 
in  rude  characters.  The  country,  as  we  kora  from 
Strabo,  was  called  Maconia,  and  there  was  a town 
of  the  same  name,  which  Afrgnt?  may  reprt*«*- 
(Hamilton.  Researches,  <$r.,  vol.  i.  p.  136,  ii.  p- 131 
&c.)  [G.L] 

CATADUPA.  [Nilcs.] 

CATAEA  (Karo/o,  Arrian,  Ind.  37),  an  bland 
on  the  western  limit  of  Caraania,  about  12  mik* 
from  the  shore.  It  was,  according  to  Arrian.  V* 
and  desert ; a character  which  it  still  retains,  accord- 
ing to  Thevenot,  though  more  modem  authority* 
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(cited  by  Vincent)  apeak  of  ita  beauty  and  fertility. 
Search  us  (band  it  uninhabited,  but  frequented  by 
mton  from  the  Continent,  who  annually  brought 
fotts  there,  and,  consecrating  them  to  Venus  and 
Mercury,  left  them  to  run  wild.  Henco  the  proba- 
bility that  it  is  the  same  inland  which  is  called 
Aphrodtoiu  by  Pl»y  (vi.  28),  the  situation  of  which  is 
still  further  determined  by  hi*  adding  “ inde  Pert  id U 
initmaC  Perhaps  the  ancient  name  is  preserved  in 
the  osderu  Keith  oc  Ken.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of 
Sntrchut,  vol.  L p.  362;  OuscJey,  Travel*  in  the 
Kid,  L p.  270.)  [V.] 

CATALAUNI  or  CATELAUNI.  The  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  mentions  the  Civitas  Catalaunoruin 
among  the  cities  of  the  Provincia  of  Belgica  Se- 
runda,  and  between  the  Civitas  Sucssionum  and  the 
C iritis  Verrmanduorum.  Aurdian  defeated  Teiri- 
cus  •*  apod  CataJaunos."  (Eutrop.  ix.  13.)  Ainmi- 
»nos  Marveiumia  (xv.  11)  mentions  Catalauni  and 
R*iiii  as  states  or  peoples  of  ltd  pica  Secunda.  Tho 
Antooine  I tin.  places  the  Durucatelauni  on  a rood 
hum  Astern,  through  Auxerre  and  Troyes , to  Duro- 
cortonun  (Reims) ; and  the  Durocatelauni  are  next 
to  Reims,  at  the  distance  of  27  M.  P.  It  ia  easy  to 
we  that  this  place  is  Chdlontsur-Mame.  There 
weros  to  be  no  extant  authority  for  the  name  Duro- 
tatalaoaum ; but  as  there  is  Durocortorum,  there 
may  hare  been  Du  roca laburnum.  According  to  usage 
in  Gallia,  the  simple  name  Catalauni  Anally  designated 
both  the  people  and  the  town;  and  Chdiont  is  a 
rorruftioo  of  Catalauni.  At  Ckdlons  the  Bonu 
Artius  defeated  Attilo,  A.  D.  451. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Catalauni  were  dependent 
en  the  Bemi,  or  included  in  their  territory.  The 
CitaLauai  are  represented  by  the  old  bishopric  of 
CUlont.  There  are  medals  with  the  name  of  this 
people  on  them.  [G.  L.] 

CATANA  or  C ATTN  A*  (Harden:  Eth.  Ko» 
ronnot,  Cataneods  or  Catinen&is:  Catania),  a dty 
«o  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  about  midway 
between  Taoromenium  and  Syracuse,  and  almost 
iiuoediatdy  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna.  AU  authors 
*£ree  in  representing  it  as  a Greek  colony,  of  Cbal- 
odjc  origin,  but  founded  immediately  from  the 
oapbbouriiig  dty  of  Naxos,  under  the  guidance  of 

leader  named  Euarchus.  The  exact  date  of  its 
fxmdation  is  not  recorded,  but  it  appears  from 
Thucydides  to  have  followed  shortly  after  that  of 
kontini,  which  ho  places  ia  the  fifth  year  after 
Syracuse,  or  730  b.  c.  (Thuc.  ri.  3;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
268;  Scymn.  Ch.  286;  Scyk  § 13;  Stepb.  B.  t.  r.). 
The  ocJy  event  of  its  early  history  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  is  the  legislation  of  Charondas, 
*nd  even  of  this  the  date  is  wholly  uncertain.  (See 
•Diet  of  Biogr.  art.  Charondas. ) But  from  the 

f**t  that  his  legislation  was  extended  to  the  other 
Chalcidic  cities,  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  Magna 
Grafda  also,  as  well  at  to  his  own  country  (Arist. 
Pd.  iL  9),  it  is  evident  that  CatAna  continued  in 
ultimate  relations  with  these  kindred  cities.  It 
to  have  retained  its  independence  till  the  rime 
<4  Hviruti  cf  Syracuse,  but  that  despot,  in  n.  c.  476, 
spelled  mil  tho  original  inhabitants,  whom  he  es- 
•ibhibed  at  Leonti ni.  while  he  repeopled  the  dty 

• Homan  writers  fluctuate  between  the  two  forms 
Cataaa  and  Carina,  of  which  the  latter  is,  perhaps, 

most  common,  aud  is  supported  by  inscriptions 
(OreB.  3708,  3778);  but  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
Kxranj,  and  the  modem  Catania,  would  point  to 
the  former  as  the  tnurj  correct. 
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with  a new  body  of  colonists,  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  not  less  than  10,000  in  number,  and  consisting 
partly  of  Syracusans,  partly  of  Peloponnesians.  He 
at  the  some  time  changed  its  name  to  Aetna,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  the  Oekist  or 
founder  of  the  new  city.  As  such  he  was  celebrated 
by  Pindar,  and  after  his  death  obtained  heroic  honours 
from  the  citizens  of  his  new  colony.  (Diod.  xi.  49, 
66;  Strab.  Lc .;  Pind.  Pytk.  L,  and  Schol.  ad  loc.)  But 
this  state  of  things  was  of  brief  duration,  and  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Uieron  and  the  expul- 
sion of  Thrasybulus,  the  Syracusans  combined  with 
Ducetius,  king  of  tho  Siculi,  to  expel  the  newly 
settled  inhabitants  of  Catana,  who  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  fortress  of  Inessa  (to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna),  while  the  old  Chalcidic 
citizens  were  reinstated  ia  the  possession  of  Catana, 
u.  c.  461.  (Diod.  xi.  76;  Strab.  L c.) 

The  period  which  followed  the  settlement  of  af- 
fairs at  this  epoch,  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
great  prosperity  for  Catana,  ns  well  as  for  the 
Sicilian  cities  in  general:  but  we  have  no  details 
of  its  history  till  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily.  On  that  occasion  the  Catanaeans,  notwith- 
standing their  Chalcidic  connections,  at  first  refused 
to  receive  the  Athenians  into  their  city:  bnt  the 
latter  haring  effected  an  entrance,  they  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  espouse  the  alliance  of  the 
invaders,  and  Catana  Locarno  in  consequence  tho 
headquarters  of  the  Athenian  armament  throughout 
the  first  year  of  the  expedition,  and  the  base  of  their 
subsequent  operations  against  Syracuse.  (Thuc.  vi. 
50—52,  63,  71,  89;  Diod.  xiii.  4,  6,  7;  Plut.  Kic. 
15,  16.)  We  have  bo  information  os  to  the  fate  of 
Catana  after  the  close  of  this  expedition:  it  is  next 
mentioned  in  n.  c.  403,  when  it  fell  into  the  power 
of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves,  and  gave  up  the  city  to  plunder;  after 
which  ho  established  there  a body  of  Campanian 
mercenaries.  These,  however,  quitted  it  again  in 
b.  c.  396,  and  retired  to  Aetna,  on  the  approac  h of 
the  great  Carthaginian  armament  under  Himilco 
and  Mago.  The  great  sea-fight  in  which  the  latter 
defeated  Leptines,  the  brother  of  ^Dionysius,  was 
fought  immediately  off  Gatana,  and  that  eity  appa- 
rently fell,  in  consequence,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginian*.  (Diod.  xiv.  15,  58,  60.)  But  we 
have  no  account  of  its  subsequent  fortunes,  nor  does 
it  appear  who  constituted  its  new  population ; it  is 
only  certain  that  it  oontinaed  to  exist.  Callippus, 
the  assassin  of  Dion,  when  he  was  expelled  from 
Syracuse,  for  a time  held  possession  of  Catana 
(Plat-  Dion.  58)  ; and  when  Timoleou  landed  in 
Sicily  we  find  it  subject  to  a despot  named  Ma- 
morcus,  who  at  first  joined  the  Corinthian  leader, 
but  afterwards  abandoned  his  alliance  for  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked 
and  expelled  by  Timoleou.  (Diod.  xvi.  69 ; Plut. 
TimoL  13,  30 — 34.}  Catana  was  now  restored  to 
liberty,  and  appeare  to  have  continued  to  retain  its 
independence;  during  the  wars  of  Agathocles  with 
the  Carthaginians,  it  sided  at  one  time  with  tho 
former,  at  others  with  the  hitter;  and  when  Pyrrho* 
landed  in  Sicily,  was  the  first  to  open  ita  gates  to 
him,  and  received  him  with  the  greatest  magnifi- 
cence. (Diod.  xix.  110,  xxiL  8,  Exc.  Hoescb.  p. 
496.) 

In  the  first  Punic  War,  Catana  was  one  of  tlfcj 
first  among  the  cities  of  Sicily,  which  made  their 
submission  to  the  Romans,  after  the  first  successes 
of  *iieir  arms  in  B.  c.  263.  (Eutrop.  ii-  19-)  The 
oo4 
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expression  of  Pliny  (vii.  60)  who  represents  it  as 
having  been  taken  by  Valerius  Messala,  is  certainly 
a mistake.  It  appears  to  have  continued  afterwards 
steadily  to  maintain  its  friendly  relations  with  Home, 
and  though  it  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
confederate  city  (foedcrata  civitas),  like  its  neigh- 
bours Tauromenium  and  Mcssana,  it  rose  to  a 
position  of  grent  prosperity  under  the  Roman  rule. 
Cicero  rejjeatedly  mentions  it  as,  in  his  time,  a 
wealthy  and  flourishing  city;  it  retained  its  ancient 
nmim  ipal  institutions,  its  chief  magistrate  bearing 
the  title  of  Proagorus;  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Sicily  for  the  export 
of  com.  (Cic.  Fierr.  iii.  43,  83,  iv.  23,  45  ; Liv. 
xxvii.  8.)  it  subsequently  suffered  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence one  of  the  cities  to  which  a colony  was 
sent  by  Augustus;  a measure  that  appears  to  lu&ve 
in  a great  degree  restored  its  prosperity,  so  that  in 
Strabo's  time  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the 
island  that  was  in  a flourishing  condition.  (Strab. 
ri.  pp.  268,  270,  272;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.)  It  re- 
tained its  colonial  rank,  as  well  as  its  prosperity, 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire;  so 
that  in  the  fourth  century  Ausonius  in  his  Ordo 
yob  ilium  Urbium,  notices  Cut  ana  and  Syracuse 
alone  among  the  cities  of  Sicily.  In  b.  c.  535,  it 
was  recovered  by  Belisarius  from  the  Goths,  and 
became  again,  under  the  rule  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  island. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 9;  Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
87, 90,  93,  94;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  5.)  At  the  present 
day  Catania  still  ranks  as  the  third  city  of  Sicily, 
and  is  little  inferior  to  Meuina  in  population. 

The  position  of  Calana  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aetna  was  the  source,  as  Strabo  remarks,  both  of 
benefits  and  evils  to  the  city.  For  on  the  one  hand, 
the  violent  outbursts  of  the  volcano  from  time  to 
time  desolated  great  parts  of  its  territory ; on  the 
other,  the  volcanic  ashes  produced  a soil  of  great 
fertility,  adapted  especially  for  the  growth  of  vines. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  269.)  One  of  the  most  serious  ca- 
lamities of  the  former  class,  was  the  eruption  of 
b.  c.  121,  when  great  part  of  its  territory  was  over- 
whelmed by  streams  of  lava,  and  the  hot  ashes  fell 
in  such  qoantities  in  the  eity  itself,  as  to  break  in 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Catana  was  in  consequence 
exempted,  for  10  years,  from  its  usual  contributions 
to  the  -Roman  state.  (Ores.  v.  13.)  The  greater 
part  of  the  brood  tract  of  plain  to  the  6W.  of 
Catana  (now  called  the  Piano  di  Catania,  a district 
of  great  fertility),  appears  to  have  belonged,  in 
ancient  times,  to  Leontini  or  Centuripa,  but  tliat 
portion  of  it  between  Catana  itself  and  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Symaethus,  was  anuexed  to  tlie  territory  of 
the  latter  city,  and  must  have  furnished  abundant 
supplies  of  com.  The  port  of  Catana  also,  which 
is  now  a very  small  and  confined  one  (having  been 
in  great  port  filled  up  by  the  eruption  of  1669), 
appears  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  much  fre- 
quented, and  was  the  chief  place  of  export  for  the 
com  of  the  rich  neighbouring  plains.  The  little 
river  Am  usian  i s,  or  Amenas,  which  flowed  through 
the  city,  was  a very  small  stream,  and  could  never 
have  beeu  navigable. 

Catana  was  the  birth-place  of  tlie  philosopher 
and  legislator  Charondas,  already  allnded  to;  it  was 
a 1*>  the  place  of  residence  of  the  poet  Stesichorus, 
who  died  there,  and  was  buried  in  a magnificent 
sepulchre  outside  one  of  the  gates,  which  derived 
from  thence  the  name  of  Porta  Stesichorcia.  (Suid. 
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t.  r.  2rri<rlxofi0f.)  Xenophanes,  the  philosopher  of 
Elea,  also  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  there 
(Diog.  Laert.  ix.  2.  § 1),  so  that  it  was  evidently, 
at  an  early  period,  n place  of  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment. The  first  introduction  of  dancing  to  accoari- 
pany  the  flute,  was  also  ascribed  to  Andron,  a citizen 
of  Catana  (Athen.  i.  p.  22, c.);  and  the  firet  sun  dial 
that  was  set  up  in  the  Roman  forum  was  carri*d 
thither  by  Valerius  Messala  from  Catana.  it,  c.  263. 
(Varr.  ap.  Plin.  vii.  60.)  But  few  associations  con- 
nected with  Cat&na  were  more  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  than  the  legend  of  the  “ pii  F rat  res,”  Amphi- 
nomus  and  An*  pi  as,  who,  on  occasion  of  a great 
eruption  of  Aetna,  abandoned  all  their  property,  and 
carried  off  tlieir  aged  parents  on  their  shoulders, 
the  stream  of  lava  itself  was  said  to  have  parted, 
and  flowed  aside  so  as  not  to  Larin  them.  Statue* 
were  erected  to  their  honour,  and  tlie  place  of  their 
burial  was  known  as  the  “ Campus  Piormn;”  tlie 
Catanaeans  even  introduced  the  figures  of  the  youths 
on  their  coins,  and  the  legend  became  a favourite 
subject  of  allusion  and  declamation  among  the  Latin 
poets,  of  whom  the  younger  Lucilius  and  Claudian 
have  dwelt  upon  it  at  considerable  length.  The 
occurrence  is  referred  by  Hyginus  to  the  first 
eruption  of  Aetna,  that  took  place  after  tlie  settle- 
ment of  Catana.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  269 ; Pans.  x.  28. 
§ 4 ; Conon,  Aorr.  43 ; Pkilostr.  Vii.  A poll  v.  17; 
Solin.  5.  § 15;  llvgin.  254  ; Yal.  Max.  v.  4.  Ext. 
§ 4;  Lucil.  Attn.  602 — 640;  Claudian.  Idyll  7; 
Sil.  ltd.  xiv.  196;  Auson.  Ordo  Mob.  Urb.  11.) 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  still  visible  at 
Catania , are  numerous  and  important ; but  it  is  re- 
markable that  they  belong  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
period,  the  edifices  of  the  Greek  city  having  probably 
been  destroyed  by  some  of  the  earthquakes  to  which 
it  has  been  in  all  ages  subject,  or  so  damaged  as  to 
bo  entirely  rebuilt.  The  most  important  of  these 
ruins  are  those  of  a theatre  of  large  rizc  and  masrive 
construction,  the  architecture  of  which  is  so  similar 
to  tliat  of  the  amphitheatre, at  no  great  distance  from  it, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  erected  at  the  same 
period,  probably  not  long  after  the  establishment  of 
the  colony  by  Augustus.  The  ruin  of  the  latter 
edifice  dates  from  the  time  of  Tbeodoric,  who,  m 
a.  d.  498,  gave  permission  to  the  citizens  of  Catuu 
to  make  use  of  its  massive  materials  for  the  repair  of 
their  walls  and  public  buildings  (Ca&sind.  Farr.  iii. 
49);  the  theatre,  on  the  contrary,  continued  almost 
perfect  till  the  11th  century,  when  it  was  in  great 
part  pulled  down  by  the  Norman  Count  Recur,  in 
order  to  adorn  his  new  cathedraL  Nearly  adjoining 
the  large  theatre  was  a smaller  one,  designed  appa- 
rently for  an  odciurn  or  mnsic  theatre.  Besides 
these,  there  arc  numerous  remains  of  tlie  raise  or 
baths,  all  of  Roman  construction,  and  some  massive 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  same  period.  A few 
fragments  only  remain  of  a magnificent  aqueduct, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  eruption  of  Aetna 
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in  1669.  The  antiquities  of  Catania  arc  fully  de- 
icribed  by  the  Principe  di  Biscari  ( Viaggio  per  ic 
Antichit  a della  Sicilia,  chap.  5)  and  the  Duca  di 
Sera di Falco.  (Ant.  della  Sicilia,  vol.  v.  pp.  3 — 30.) 

The  coins  of  Catana  arc  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  of  very  fine  workmanship;  some  of  them  bear 
the  head  of  the  river-god  Amenanus,  but  that  of 
Apollo  is  the  most  frequent.  We  learn  from  Cicero 
that  the  worship  of  Ceres  was  of  great  antiquity 
here,  and  that  she  had  a temple  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
whkh  was  notwithstanding  profaned  by  Verres.  (Cic. 
IVrr.  ir.  45.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

CATA'NII  (Kotovum),  a tribe  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
bounded  by  Syria  on  the  west  and  the  Cauchabeni 
on  tlw  east.  (Ptol.  r.  19.)  Burckhardt  mentions 
the  Bedouin  tribe  of  Kahtanys,  “ who  range  tbo 
D>vtbern  desert  of  Arabia,  from  Basra  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Haurau  and  Aleppo."  These  Mr. 
Forster  takes  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Caiauii  (Arabia,  voLii.  p.  238,  seq.).  [G.  W.] 

CATAO'NIA  (b  KaraoWa),  one  of  the  divisions 
rf  Cappadocia  [Cappadocia], is  described  by  Strabo 
(p.  535),  who  had  visited  it.  Cataonia,  %e  says,  is 
a level  and  hollow  plain.  The  Greek  term  hollow 
(KiHtar)  means  a plain  surrounded  by  mountains. 
It  is  r«y  productive,  except  that  it  has  no  ever- 
greens. Jt  is  surrounded  by  mountains;  on  the 
sooth  by  the  Amanus,  and  on  tho  west  by  the  Anti- 
Uorus  which  branches  off  from  tho  Cilieian  Taurus 
in  a direction  different  from  that  which  the  Amanus 
lrn,  which  itself  is  an  ofl>ct  of  the  Taurus.  The  Anti- 
taono  turns  to  the  north,  a little  to  the  exit,  and 
then  terminates  in  the  interior.  The  Antitaurus  [ 
curtains  deep  narrow  valleys,  in  one  of  which  is 
>itoated  Comana,  a considerable  city  on  the  river 
Saras,  which  Bows  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taurus 
into  Cilicia  and  the  Mediterranean.  Through  the 
plain  of  Cation ia  flows  the  river  Pyramus,  which  j 
has  its  source  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  also 
passes  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taurus  into  Cilicia. 
Strabo,  in  a corrupt  passage,  where  there  is  evidently 
an  omission  of  something  in  our  present  texts  (p.536; 
Gru&kurd,  TransL  vol.  ii.  p.  451,  note),  speaks  of 
a temple  of  Zeus  Dacius,  where  there  is  a salt-lake 
of  considerable  extent  with  steep  banks,  so  that  the 
descent  to  it  is  like  going  down  steps.  It  was  said 
tint  the  water  never  increased,  and  had  no  visible 
outlet. 

1 be  plain  of  Cataonia  contained  no  city,  but  it 
bad  strong  forts  on  the  hills,  such  as  Azam  ora  and 
Bastarcum,  round  which  the  river  Cormalas  flowed 
[Carmalas],  which  river  may  be  the  Charma  Su , 
a branch  of  the  Pyramus,  which  rises  in  the  An  ti- 
ll am.  It  also  contained  a temple  of  Cataonian 
Apollo,  which  was  in  great  repute  in  all  Cappadocia. 
Ptolemy  (v.  7)  has  a list  of  eleven  places  in  his 
Cataonia,  which  he  includes  in  his  Armenia  Minor. 
One  of  them  is  Cabassus  [Cabasrus],  a site 
unknown;  and  Cybistra,  which  is  far  beyond  the 
limitt  of  Strabo's  Cataonia.  In  fact  Ptolemy's 
Cataonia,  if  there  is  truth  in  it,  is  quite  a new 
div'uian  0f  the  country:  it  is,  however,  unintelli- 
gible to  us.  Cntaonia  also  contains  Claudiopolis. 
Cucosus,  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  seems  to 
be  Gogtyn,  on  the  Gogtyn  Su,  which  flows  from  the 
west,  and  joins  tlie  Pyramus  on  the  right  bank  lower 
d/wn  than  tne  junction  of  tho  Carmalas  and  Pyra- 
mux  The  upper  valleys  of  the  Sarus  and  the  Py- 
ramus require  a more  careful  examination  than  they 
bare  yet  had.  The  inhabitants  of  Cataonia  were 
distinguished  by  tho  ancients  (ol  woAcuol)  from  the 
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other  Cappadocians,  as  a different  people.  But 
Strabo  could  observe  no  difference  in  manners  or  in 
language.  [G.  L.] 

CATAROCTONION,  in  Britain.  This  is  the 
form  of  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  that  of  Ptolemy 
being  Cainractonion.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is  Cata- 
ractoni  ( Cattrici  Bridge ).  [R.  G.  L.] 

CATARRHACTES  (Kara^dtcnji),  a river  of 
Painphylia,  which  entered  the  sea  cast  of  Attalia. 
Mela  (i.  14)  describes  it  as  being  so  called  because 
it  has  a great  fall  or  cataract.  lie  places  the  town 
of  Perga  between  the  Ccstrus  and  the  Catarrhactes. 
The  Stadiasmus  describes  it  by  the  term  ol  KarajL 
(hLktcu,  or  the  Fulls.  Strabo  (p.  667)  also  speaks 
of  this  river  as  falling  over  a high  rock^  [Attalia]. 
This  river,  on  approaching  the  coast,  divides  into 
several  branches,  which,  falling  over  tho  cliffs  that 
border  this  part  of  the  coast,  have  formed  a cal- 
careous deposit.  Through  this  calcareous  crust 
the  water  finds  its  wav  to  the  sea,  and  the  river 
has  now  no  determinate  outlet,  “ unless,"  adds 
Leake,  14  it  be  after  heavy  rains,  when,  as  I saw  it, 
in  passing  along  the  coast,  it  precipitates  itself  co- 
piously over  the  cliffs  near  the  most  projecting  point 
of  the  coast,  a little  to  the  west  of  Laara.”  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  <fc.,  p.  191.)  According  to  the  Sta- 
diasmus  the  outlet  of  the  river  was  at  a place  called 
Masura,  probably  the  Mogydus  of  Ptolemy  (v.  5) ; 
or  the  Mygdalo  of  the  Stadiasmus  may  be  Magydus. 
This  river,  now  the  Duden  Su , is  said  to  run  under 
ground  in  one  part  of  its  course,  which  appears  to 
be  of  considerable  length.  It  is  represented  in 
Leake's  map,  with  the  names  of  the  travellers  who 
have  seen  parts  of  its  course,  one  of  whom  is 
P.  Lucas.  This  river,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  issue 
from  the  lake  of  Eger  dir,  NE.  of  Isbarta,  and  after 
disappearing,  to  show  itself  again  in  the  lower 
country.  But  this  requires  better  evidence.  Tho 
ancient  writers  say  nothing  of  its  source  and  the 
upper  part  of  it.  [G.  L.] 

CATARRHACTES  ( Kara^Lmji:  Sudswro),  a 
river  on  tho  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (iii. 
17.  § 4)  places  to  the  E.  of  Leben.  (Hoeck,  Kreta , 
vol.  i.  p.  394.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CATARRHACTES.  [Maeaxder.] 
CATARZE'NE  (KarapfrWj,  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 9), 
a district  of  Armenia,  lying  near  the  mountains  of 
the  Mosclii,  by  tho  Avanes.  The  name  Cotacene 
occurs  as  a gloss  upon  Ptolemy,  and  St  Martin 
(Mem.  sur  l Armenia,  vol  i.  p.  108)  identifies  it 
with  tho  Armenian  name  Goddikh , one  of  the  16 
districts  of  the  province  of  Ararat.  The  capital  of 
this  district  was  Edschmiodzin,  well  known  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Armenia.  (St.  Martin,  l.  c.; 
comp.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  514.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
CATENNEIS.  [Etkxmkis.J 
CATHAEI  (Koftxioi),  a powerful  and  warliko 
people  of  India  intra  Gangcm  (in  the  Panjab) 
between  tho  rivers  Hydraotcs  (ftavee)  and  Hy- 
phasis  ( Gharra ),  whose  capital  city,  Sang  ala,  is 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
Sikh  capital,  Lahore.  This  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Alexander  on  his  inarch  into  India, 
B.C.  326  (Arrian.  Anab.  v.  22,  foil.;  Diod.  xvii. 
91).  Strabo,  who  is  doubtful  between  which  two 
rivers  of  the  Panjab  the  people  dwelt,  rclsics  some 
of  their  customs : how  they  had  the  highest  regard 
for  beauty  in  dogs  and  horses,  and  in  men,  so  that, 
when  a child  was  two  months  old,  a solemn  judg- 
ment was  held,  whether  he  was  beautiful  enough  to 
be  suffered  to  live : how  they  stained  their  bcarda 
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with  the  beautiful  cdsurs  which  their  country  pro- 
duced in  abundance : bow  marriage  was  contracted 
by  the  mutual  choice  U the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  how  widows  were  burned  with  their  deceased 
husbands,  a custom  for  which  he  gives  a merely 
imaginary  reason.  lie  calls  their  country  Catliaea 
(Kdctata ; Strab.  xv.  p.  699.) 

Some  modern  writers  suppose  the  Cathaeans  to 
have  been  a branch  of  the  Rajputs  (Mannert,  vol.  v. 
pt.  i.  p.  43),  while  others,  including  several  of  the 
best  Orientalists,  trace  in  their  name  that  of  the 
Hindu  warrior  caste,  the  Kskdtriyas.  (Lassen,  Pcn- 
tapot.  p.  23  ; Scblegd,  Ind.  Bibl.  vol.  i.  p.  249  ; 
Bohlen,  Alls  hub**,  vol.  iL  p.  22 ; Ritter,  Erd- 
ktmde,  vol.  v.  p.  461.)  [P.  S.] 

CATHRAPS  (K Adpa*,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 4;  Marcian. 
p.  20),  a small  river  of  Carmania,  about  which  little 
more  is  known  than  its  name.  It  was  700  stadia 
NW.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Corius.  Reichard  con- 
sidered the  Salsus  of  Pliny  to  be  identical  with  the 
Cathraps  (or,  as  in  some  MSS.  it  is  called,  the 
Amps)  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Sktttr ; but  this  seems  very  doubtful.  [V.] 
CATOBRL'GA.  [Caetobrix.] 
CATORI'SSlUif,  is  plaoed  in  tho  Table  on  a 
road  from  Vienna  ( Vienne),  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
through  Cularo  (Grenoble)  to  the  Alpis  Cottia 
(Mont  Genlvre).  It  is  xii  M.  P.  from  Cularo  on 
the  route  to  the  Alpis  Cottia.  Walckenaer  places  Ca- 
torissium  at  Petit  Col  <f  Ornon  et  Quarele.  [G.  L.] 
CATTARUS  (Ka-rrapot:  Cattaro),  a fortress  of 
Dalmatia  in  Illyricum,  restored  by  Justinian,  was 
situated  on  the  east  aide  of  the  bay  called  after  it. 
(.Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  4.)  It  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Decadaron  of  the  Gcogr.  Rav. 

CATTI.  [CiLArn.] 

CATTIGARA  (vi  Karriyapa),  a great  dty  and 
port  of  the  Sinac,  S.  of  Thinae,  near  the  mouth  of 
tho  river  Cottlaius,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Sinus 
Magnus,  opposite  the  Chcrsooesus  Aurea.  Ptolemy 
places  it  at  the  extreme  E.  and  S.  of  the  known 
world,  in  177°  E.  long.,  and  8°  30*  S.  lat.,  and 
Marcian  calls  it  the  southernmost  city  of  the  inha- 
bited earth.  It  is  one  of  Ptolemy’s  points  of  recorded 
astronomical  observation,  having  12  £ honrs  in  its 
longest  day,  and  being  8 hours  E.  of  Alexandria ; 
and  the  sun  being  vertically  over  it  twice  in  the 
year,  namely,  at  the  distance  of  about  70°  on  either 
side  of  the  summer  solstice  (Ptol.  i.  11.  § I,  14. 
§§  1—10,  17.  § 5.  vii.  3.  § 3,  riii.  27.  § 14  ; 
Marcian.  p.  30).  Following  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy, 
Mannert  seeks  the  dty  in  Borneo,  while  othere,  re- 
lying ratlier  on  his  general  descriptions,  after  cor- 
recting the  obvious  and  gross  errors  in  his  views  of 
the  SE.  port  of  Asia,  identify  the  place  with  Canton. 
(Mannert,  vol.  v.  pp.  188,  foL  ; Forbigcr,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  478—480.)  [P.  S.] 

CATUA'LIUM,  in  north  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a rood  from  Atuaca  (Aduatuca,  Tongeru) 
to  Noviomagus  (Nymegen).  The  Table  gives  thirty 
Gallic  leagues  from  Tongtrn  to  Catoaiium,  and 
twelve  leagues  beyond  Catualium  is  Blariacum 
( Blerkk ),  which  seems  to  be  pretty  well  fixed; 
but  the  site  of  Catualium  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 
CATUELLANI,  a British  population,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Bod  uni,  reduced  by  Aulus  Plautius. 
Dion  Cassius  (lx.  20)  is  the  authority  for  this,  and 
Caturllani  and  Boduni  are  his  forms.  For  the  like- 
lihood or  unlikelihood  of  the  former  of  these  being 
the  Catyenchlani,  and  the  Dobuni  of  Ptolemy,  see 
those  article*.  [ik  G.  L.J 
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CATU'RIGES  (Kordpryef).  When Csea.tr  crossed 
the  Alps  from  Italy  into  Gallia  the  second  time,  io 
the  early  part  of  b.  c.  58,  he  went  by  Ocelani 
(Uxean  or  OceUo),  the  last  town  in  Gallia  Citerior, 
to  one  of  the  Alpine  passes.  His  route  was  by  the 
pass  of  the  Mont  Generrt,  or  Alpis  Cottia.  The 
Centroncs,  Graioceli,  and  Caturiges,  occupied  the 
heights  and  attempted  to  prevent  him  from  crossing 
the  Alps.  (25.  G.  i.  10.)  The  position  of  the  Ca- 
turiges is  determined  by  that  of  their  town  Catorigrs 
or  Caturigae.  which  the  Itineraries  place  between 
Ebrodunnm  (Embrun),  and  Vapincnm  (Gap);  and 
a place  called  Charges  corresponds  to  this  position. 
Two  inscriptions  arc  reported  as  found  on  the  spot, 
which  contain  the  name  Cat.  or  Cathirig.  An  old 
temple,  called  the  temple  of  Diana,  now  s ernes  as  a 
church.  There  are  also  fragments  of  Roman 
columns;  and  a block  of  marble  in  front  of  the 
church  contains  the  name  of  the  emperor  Nero. 
(Guide  de  Voyageur,  tfc.,  par  Richard  et  Hoc- 
quart.)  In  the  Table  this  town  is  named  Catori- 
magns,  and  is  placed  on  the  road  from  Brigantio 
(Brian^on),  to  Vapincnm.  The  Antonine  ltin.  has 
the  same  route,  but  the  town  is  named  Caturiges; 
and  it  has  the  same  name  in  the  Jerusalem  ltin. 

The  name  of  the  Caturiges  is  preserved  in  the 
inscription  of  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  Hi  20), 
and  they  are  mentioned  between  the  Uceni  and 
Brigiani.  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Vagienni,  who 
were  in  Italy  on  the  Tanarus,  as  sprung  from  the 
Caturiges  (iii.  5);  and  in  an  obscure  passage  (iii. 
17)  he  speaks  of  u Caturiges  exsales  Insubrum,”  .« 
having  disappeared  from  Gallia  Trans  pad  ana.  We 
may  probably  conclude  that  the  Caturiges  were 
among  the  Galli  who  entered  Italy  in  the  early 
period  of  Roman  history.  Besides  the  town  o4 
Caturiges,  they  had  Ebrodunutn  ( Emhrun ).  They 
possessed,  accordingly,  part  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Durance.  In  Ptolemy  the  Caturige*  (Karvp- 
yibai,  iii.  1)  arc  placed  in  the  Alpes  Unuae,  which 
is  a mistake;  and  he  mentions  only  one  town  of  the 
Caturiges,  Ebrodunmn.  Strabo's  description  of  the 
position  of  the  Caturiges  (p.  204)  is  aim  incorrect. 
D'Anvillc  supposes  that  Bri"*ntiuin  was  included 
in  the  territory  of  the  Caturiges;  bnt  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this,  though  it  seems  likely  enough. 
Ptolemy  aaaigus  it  to  the  Segusini.  [Biuqax- 
tium.]  [G.  L.] 

CATUSIACUM,  a position  in  north  Gaiiia, 
wfcich  appears  in  the  Antonine  ltin.  on  the  road 
from  Bagncum  (Bavay)  to  Durocortorom  (Keims\ 
It  is  placed  vi  Gallic  leagues  or  9 Roman  miles  from 
Verb  in  am  (Perrwu),  and  it  seems  to  be  Chaourt 
at  the  passage  of  the  Serve,  a small  tributary  of  ths 
Oise.  The  same  route  is  in  the  Table,  hat  Cats- 
siacum  is  omitted.  [G.  L.] 

CATV1ACA,  or,  as  it  is  sometime*  written 
Catuica,  in  Gallia  N.trbonensri,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  and  the  Antonine  ltin.  on  the  road  from 
Vapincnm  (Gap)  to  Arelate  (Arles);  and  it  is  xh 
M.  P.  from  Catviaea  to  Apta  Julia  (Apt),  a position 
which  is  known.  Catviaea  is  between  Alannio  am) 
Apta  Julia.  These  unimportant  places  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  assistance  of  the  best  topogra- 
phical maps,  and  even  then  with  no  certainty,  miles* 
the  name  has  been  preserved.  [G.  L.] 

CATYEUCHLANT,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 2l)  — whose  geography  for  thwt 
parts  is  obscure  — as  next  to  the  Contain,  whose 
towns  were  Lindum  and  Khage;  Salinae  and  Tiro- 
lar.iuiu  being  those  of  the  Catj  euchlani  themselves. 
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Next  come  the  Simeni,  whose  town  is  Vent*;  and 
then,  more  to  the  east,  near  the  Imensa  A estuary, 
the  Tri  noon  tea,  whose  town  Is  Camudolanum.  Of 
all  these  texts  and  localities  the  only  one  wholly 
beyond  doubt  is  Lindom  ==  Lmcofo.  With  this  as 
a starting-point,  Rhage  = Leicester.  Then  the  Si- 
meni  an*  considered  to  be  the  I mu  not  otherwise 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  as  Venta=AronricA, 
or  the  parts  about  it,  we  liavo  a limit  for  the  Caty- 
euchlani  on  the  north  and  east  The  Imensa  Actu- 
ary is  generally  considered  to  mean  that  of  the 
Thames  ; the  error  being,  perhaps,  that  of  the  MSS. 
Then  come  the  Trinoontcs  (Trinobantes),  generally 
placed  in  Middlesex , but  whose  capital  is  hero  the 
mysterious  Camudolarmm.  [Colosia.]  Rutland, 
Hunts,  Beds,  oiul  Northampton  best  coincide  with 
these  conditions,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the 
iconties  which  best  justify  us  in  identifying  the 
Catocllani  [Catuf.i.laki],  whose  relations  were 
with  the  Bodoni  ( = Dob  uni  = Gloucestershire),  with 
the  Catyeoclilani.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAUCA  (Kaihfa  ; Eth.  Kovkojoi,  Caacenses  ; 
Coca),  a city  at  the  extreme  E.  of  the  territory  of 
the  Yaccaei,  in  Hispania  Tarraconeusis ; belonging 
to  the  convening  of  Clunia ; and  lying  on  the  great 
road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta,  22  M.  P.  from 
Xivaria  and  29  M.  P.  from  Segovia.  (Appian.  Jlisp. 
51. 89  ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  435  ; Plin.  iii  3.  s.  4;  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 50;  Zoeim.  iv.  24;  Geog.  Rar.  iv.  44;  Mariana, 
IlisL  Jlisp.  iii.  2 ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  v.  14 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  I,  p.  432.)  [P.  S.] 

CAUCA'SIAE  PORTAE.  [Caucasus.] 

CAUCASUS,  CAUCA'SII  MONTES  (6  Kao- 
kotos,  rb  KauKeLua  6pij:  also,  6 Ka vxdurts,  Herod. 
Hi.  97,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  rb  K auKaaov,  Arrian.  Peripl.; 
rb  KauKaoioy  Spot,  Herod,  i.  104,  Dion.  Per.  663: 
Eth.  Kuvk curios  and  KuukcutIttjs  : region  Kav  Karla, 
whence  Adj.  and  Eth.  KauKaotaySs,  Steph.  B.  s.v.i 
Cancan*,  Katckas,  Go  fleas,  Jalbus),  the  great 
mountain  chain  which  extends  across  the  isthmus 
between  the  Eoxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  now  forms 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  but  belonged 
entirely  to  Asia  in  the  ancient  division  of  the  con- 
tinents. 

This  range  forms  the  NW.  margin  of  the  great 
table-laid  of  W.  Asia.  [Asia.]  It  commences  on 
the  W.  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  of  low  land  {Penin- 
sula of  7amaa),  which  divides  the  E.  part  of  the  Sea 
of  A mov  (Palus  Maeotis)  from  the  Black  Sea,  in  45° 
\0'  N.  lat.,  and  36°  45'  E.  long.;  and  it  runs  first 
along  the  NE.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  then 
across  tins  isthmus,  with  a general  direction  from  NW. 
to  SE.,  terminating  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  in  40°20'  N.  lat.,  and 
50°  20'  E.  long.  Its  length  is  750  miles,  its  breadth 
from  65  to  150  miles.  Its  elevation  varies  greatly, 
the  central  portion  forming  some  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains in  the  world,  higher  than  the  Alps,  while  its 
extremities  sink  down  into  mere  hills.  The  highest 
summit,  Jf.  Elburz , in  43°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  42®  30' 
E.  long.,  attains  a height  of  not  much  less  than 
18.000  feet : and  the  next  in  elevation,  M.  Kazbek , 
in  42°  50'  N.  1st.,  and  44°  20*  E.  long,  is  just  16,000 
feet  high.  The  port  of  the  chain  W.  of  Elburz  sinks 
very  rapidly,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Eoxine  its 
height  is  only  about  200  feet ; but  the  E.  part  of  the 
chain  preserves  a much  greater  elevation  till  it  ap- 
proaches very  near  the  Caspian,  where  it  subsides 
r»fi*r  suddenly.  Nearly  all  the  principal  summits 
</  central  part,  from  M.  Elburz  eastward,  are 
shore  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which  is  here  from 
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10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  central 
chain  is  bordered  by  two  others,  running  parallel  to 
it;  that  on  the  N.,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
Black  Mountains,  forms  a sort  of  shoulder,  by  which 
the  Caucasus  sinks  down  to  the  great  plain  of  Sar- 
matia  and  the  basin  of  the  Caspian ; while  that  on 
the  S.,  called  in  Armenian  Sdorin  Goffkas , L e.  the 
Lower  Caucasus,  branches  off  from  the  central  maw 
in  44°  E.  long.,  and  running  between  the  rivers  Rian 
(Phasis)  and  Kur  (Cyrus),  from  WNW.  to  ESK., 
connects  the  main  chain  with  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
menia, and  with  the  Taurus  system.  The  moun- 
tains are  chiefly  of  the  secondary  formation,  with 
some  primary  rocks ; and, though  there  are  no  active 
volcanoes,  the  freqncnt  earthquakes,  and  the  naphtha 
springs  at  the  E.  extremity,  indicate  much  igneous 
action.  The  summits  are  flat  or  rounded,  with  an 
entire  absence  of  tho  sharp  peaks  familiar  to  us  in 
the  Alps.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  Caucasus  are  on 
the  N.  side,  the  Terek  (Alontas),  and  tho  Kuban 
(Uypanis  or  Vardanes),  both  rising  in  M.  Elburz , 
and  falling,  the  former  into  the  Caspian , the  latter 
into  the  Sea  of  Azov;  and,  on  the  S.  side,  the  Rion 
(Phasis)  falling  into  the  Euxine,  and  the  Kur  (Cy- 
rus) falling  into  the  Caspian.  This  brief  general 
description  of  tho  chain  will  render  more  intelligible 
the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  it. 
(Tho  chief  modem  works  on  the  Caucasus  are, 
Reinegg,  II istor. -topograph.  Beschreibung  des  Kau- 
kasus,  St.  Petersb.  1796, 1797,  2 vols.  8vo.,  aud  the 
works  of  Koch,  especially  his  splendid  Atlas,  Karta 
des  Kaukasischcn  Isthmuss  und  Armenians,  Berlin, 

1 850,  consisting  of  four  large  maps,  repeated  in  four 
editions,  one  coloured  politically , another  ethnogra- 
phicaUy , the  third  botanically,  and  the  fourth  geolo- 
gically. The  Atlas  to  Rennell’a  Comparative  Geo- 
graphy of  TP.  Asia  is  also  very  useful.) 

Iii  the  early  Greek  writers,  the  Caucasus  appears 
as  the  object  of  a dim  and  uncertain  knowledge, 
which  embraced  little  more  than  its  name,  and  tliat 
vague  notion  of  its  position  which  they  had  also  of 
other  places  about  the  region  of  the  Euxine,  and 
which  they  traced  mythically  to  the  Argonaut ic 
expedition  (Strab.  xi.  p.  505).  In  Aeschylus,  it  i* 
the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  Prometheus,  who  is 
chained  to  a rock  at  the  extremity  of  the  range 
overhanging  the  sea,  but  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  summit  M the  Caucasus  itself,  highest  of 
mountains"  (Aesch. Prom.  Vmct.  719,  comp. 422,  89, 
1088;  Prom.  Sol.  Fr.  179,  ap.  Cic.  Quaes l.  Tusc.  ii.  « 
10;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  54 ; Apollon.  Rhod.il  1246, 
ct  seq.;  Val.  Flacc.  v.  155,  where  the  Caucasus  is 
called  Promethei  cubile:  Strab.  iv.  p.  183,  xi.  p.  505, 
who  expressly  asserts  that  the  Caucasus  was  the 
easternmost  mountain  known  to  the  earlier  Greeks; 
and  add9  that  it  was,  in  later  myths,  the  scene  of 
expeditions  of  Heracles  and  Dionysus.) 

Hecataeus  mentions  the  Caucasus  twice,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dandarii  and  Coli,  peoples  who 
dwelt  about  it;  and  he  adds  that  the  lower  parts  of 
the  chain  were  called  Colici  Montes  (KwAucd  6prr, 
Fr.  161, 186,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  w.  Aorftfrw,  KwAoi; 
oomp.  I’lin.  vi.  5.)  Herodotus  shows  a general  know- 
ledge of  the  chain,  which  is  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes : 
he  derived  it  from  the  Persians,  of  whose  empire  ths 
Caucasus  was  the  N.  boundary;  a boundary,  indeed, 
never  passed  by  any  Asiatic  conqueror  till  the  time 
of  Zengbis  Khan.  (Herod,  iii.  97 ; Hceren,  Idem, 
&c.  vol.  i.  pt.  1.  p.  148).  He  describes  it  as  ex- 
tending along  the  VV.  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
as  the  loftiest  of  mountains,  and  the  greatest  in 
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extent,  containing  in  itaelf  numerous  peoples  of  uTl 
kinds  (woktoio,  i.  e.  of  all  known  races),  respecting 
whom,  however,  the  Persians  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  exact  knowledge  to  communicate.  (Herod, 
i.  203,  204,  followed  by  Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  13.)  He 
knew  of  the  great  pass  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
chain  (Pass  of  Derbend),  by  which,  he  tells  us.  the 
Scythians  invaded  W.  Asia  (i.  104,  iv.  12).  After 
Herodotus  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  respecting 
Caucasus  seems  to  liave  gone  backward.  Impressed 
with  vague  ideas  of  its  magnitude  and  remoteness, 
they  regarded  its  ascent  as  an  achievement  worthy 
of  the  greatest  of  conquerors  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  505, 
506);  and  so,  when  Alexander  passed  the  Paropa- 
misus,  the  honour  of  having  scaled  the  heights  of 
Caucasus  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  flattery  rather 
than  the  ignorance  of  his  followers,  who  transferred 
the  ancient  name  to  the  scene  of  his  achievements. 
The  name  is  used  by  the  geographers  rather  more 
frequently  for  the  Indian  than  the  W.  mountain ; and 
the  former  still  retains  the  name,  os  the  Hindoo 
Koosh.  [Paropamisus.] 

The  glory  of  having  reached,  though  not  of 
actually  crossing,  the  real  Caucasus,  was  reserved 
for  Pompey,  when  his  pnrauit  of  Mithridates  led 
him  into  Iberia  and  Albania,  b.  c.  65.  (Plut. 
Pomp.  34,  et  scq.,  Lucull.  14;  Appian  Mithr.  103.) 
The  knowledge  obtained  in  this  expedition  enabled 
Strabo  to  give  a description  of  the  Caucasus,  to  which 
very  little  was  added  by  later  writers  (ii.  p.  11$). 
His  chief  passages  arc  in  the  11th  Book.  The 
mountain,  be  says,  overhangs  each  of  the  two  seas, 
the  Pontic  and  the  Caspian,  and  forms  a wall  across 
the  isthmus  which  separates  them.  It  is  the  boun- 
dary between  Albania  and  Iberia  on  the  S.  and 
the  plains  of  the  Sakmatians  on  the  N.  It  is  well 
wooded  with  all  sorts  of  timber,  including  that  fit  for 
shipbuilding.  It  throws  out  branches  towards  the 
S.,  which  surround  Iberia,  and  join  on  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Armexia  and  Colchis  (comp.  pp.  500, 
527),  and  to  those  called  Moscnici,and  moreover  to 
the  chains  of  Sctdises  and  Paryadrks,  by  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  Taurus  system.  The  na- 
tives, according  to  Eratosthenes,  called  the  Caucasus 
Caspius.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  497.) 

In  another  passage  he  gives  & more  particular 
description  of  the  inhabitants  (xi.  p.  506).  The 
loftiest  parts  of  the  chain  are  those  on  its  S.  side, 
adjacent  to  Albania,  Iberia,  and  the  Colchi  and 
• Heniochi.  The  inhabitants,  whom  he  calls  by  the 
general  name  of  Kavtc&aioi,  and  among  whom  he 
]«rtieularly  mentions  the  PuTHEiRornAGi  and 
Soaxes,  frequent  the  city  of  Dioscurias,  chiefly  to 
obtain  salt.  (Comp.  pp.  498,  499.)  Some  of  them 
inhabit  the  summits  of  the  mountains  (he  must  mean 
the  lower  summits)  and  others  the  wooded  valleys, 
and  they  live  for  the  most  part  on  game,  wild  fruits, 
and  milk.  In  winter  the  summits  are  inaccessible, 
but  in  summer  they  mount  over  the  snow  and  ice  by 
means  of  broad  snow-shoes  furnished  with  spikes 
(one  almost  wonders  that  the  alpenstock  docs  not 
appear),  and  they  glide  down  again  with  their  bur- 
thens on  a hide  as  a sledge.  As  you  descend  the 
N.  slopes,  the  climate,  in  spite  of  the  nearer  approach 
to  the  N.,  becomes  milder,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
plains  of  the  Siracae.  But  there  arc  some  Troglo- 
dytes, who  dweH  in  cares  on  account  of  the  cold; 
and  after  them  arc  the  Chaeonoctae  and  Polyphagi, 
ami  the  villages  of  the  Kisadicae,  who  arc  able  to 
till  the  soil,  on  account  of  not  being  too  far  N. : and 
thus  you  descend  to  the  great  plain  of  Sannktia. 
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Elsewhere  he  enumerates  the  peoples  on  the  X.  of 
the  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian, 
namely,  the  Sauromatae,  Scythians  (Aorsi  and 
Siraci),  Achaci,  Zygi,  and  Heniochi,  the  last  thn-** 
peoples  being  within  the  Caucasus  itself  (ii.  p.  129, 
xi.  pp.  492,  495,  498,  499).  In  his  account  of 
certain  extraordinary  customs  of  the  Caucasians  and 
other  mountaineers  (xi.  519,  520),  his  language  is 
so  general,  that  it  may  apply  to  the  tribes  either  of 
Caucasus  Proper  or  ef  tbc  Indian  Caucasus. 

The  E.  port  of  the  chain,  near  the  Caspian,  and 
forming  part  of  the  X.  boundary  of  Albania,  he  calls 
the  Ceraunii  Mtns.  (rd  Ktpavna  opr;),  and  in  them 
he  places  the  Amazons  (xi.  pp.  501,  504;  Plat. 
romp . 35;  comp.  Cekauxii  M.). 

Mela  merely  makes  a passing  mention  of  tine 
Caucasus  as  one  of  many  names  applied  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus  (i.  19);  am! 
Pliny  scarcely  notices  them  more  particularly 
(v.  27,  vi.  4,  5,  10.  s.  1 1,  Ac.):  he  tells  us  that  tin? 
Scythians  called  the  mountains  Graucnsis,  i.c.  t chile 
icith  snow  (vi.  17.  s.  19).  Seneca  calls  it  awo—t 
(Here.  Oct.  1451).  Its  great  height  is  often  noticed 
(Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  13;  Procop.  B.  G.  it.  3);  and  it 
is  compared,  in  this  respect,  by  Agathemcrus  (ii.  9) 
to  the  Khipacan  mountains,  and  by  Arrian  (PeripL 
p.  12)  to  the  Alps.  To  the  notices  in  I*toIemy  and 
Dionysius  Periegetes  a mere  reference  is  sufficient. 
(Ptol.v.9.  §§  14,15,22,  10.  §4,  12.  § 4;  Dionys. 
Per.  663,  comp.  Eustath.  ad  loc.:  see  also  Ovid. 
Met.  ii.  224,  vii.  798:  comp.  Ckrauxii  M ) 

In  ancient  times,  ms  is  still  the  case,  the  Caucasus 
was  inhabited  by  a great  variety  of  tribes,  speaking 
different  languages  (Strabo  says,  at  least  70)t  but 
all  belonging  to  that  family  of  the  human  race, 
which  has  peopled  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and  which 
has  obtained  the  iiAtne  of  Caucasian  from  the  fact 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  such  perfect 
examples  of  it  found,  os  among  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Caucasus. 

Passes  of  the  Caucasus. — There  are  two  chief  passes 
over  the  chain,  both  of  which  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients: the  one,  between  the  E.  extremity  of  its  chief 
NE.  spar  and  the  Caspian,  near  Derbend,  was  called 
Albaniac  and  sometimes  Cospiae  Pylac  [Albaxia]: 
the  other,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  was  called 
Caucasine,  or  Sarmaticae  Py  lae  ( Pass  of  Dariei).  But 
there  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  names  used  by  the 
ancient  writers,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  out 
which  of  the  two  passes  they  mean.  (Plin.  v.  27, 
vi.  11.  s.  12,  15;  PtoL  v.  9.  § 11;  Suet.  Alar.  19; 
Tac.  Hist.  i.  6,  claustra  Catpiarum  ; Ann.  vi.  33, 
rui  Caspia).  [P.  S.j 

CAUCASUS  IXDICUS.  [Paropammp*.] 
CAUCHABE'NI  (K avx&ijro<),  a people  of 
Arabia  Deserts,  bordering  on  the  Euphrates.  (PtoL 
v.  19.)  [G.  W ] 

CAUCHL  [Ciiauci.] 

CAUCI,  a population  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ire- 
land, contiguous  to  the  Menapii.  For  the  difficulties 
caused  by  this  juxtaposition,  see  Mexapii.  [R.G.I-] 
CAUCO'NES  (Kawcwpcs),  are  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, along  with  the  Lelegcs  and  Pelasgians,  as 
auxiliaries  of  the  Trojans.  (II.  x.  429,  xx.  329.) 
According  to  Strabo,  they  dwelt  near  the  Mariar- 
dyni,  upon  the  sea-coast  of  Bithynia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  bad  possession  of  the  city  Ticiom.  The 
most  different  opinions  prevailed  respecting  their 
origin;  some  supposing  them  to  be  Scythians,  others 
Macedonians,  and  others  again  Pelosgians.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  345,  xiL  p.  542.) 
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The  Caucones  are  also  mentioned  among  the  most 
indent  inhabitants  of  Greece.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  321.) 
As  they  disappeared  in  the  historical  period,  little 
could  be  known  respecting  them;  but  according  to 
the  general  opinion  they  were  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  that  port  of  Peloponnesus,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Elis.  Strabo  says  that  they  were 
a migratory  Arcadian  people,  who  settled  in  Elis, 
where  they  were  divided  into  two  principal  tribes, 
of  which  one  dwelt  in  Triphylia,  and  the  other  in 
Hallow  Elis.  The  latter  extended  as  far  as  Dyme 
in  Ac  hail,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  was 
a tributary  of  the  Teutheas  bearing  the  name  of 
< 'ancon.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  342,  345,  353.)  The 
Caucones  in  Triphylia  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
are  called  by  Herodotus  the  Pylian  Caucones.  (Horn. 
Od.  iii.  366;  Herod,  i.  147.)  They  were  driven  out 
of  Triphylia  by  the  Minyae.  (Herod,  iv.  148.) 

CAUDINI,  a tribe  of  the  Samnites  bordering 
upon  Campania.  The  name  is  evidently  connected 
with  that  of  the  town  of  Caudium,  which  must  pro- 
tuahly  have  been  at  one  period  the  capital  or  chief 
city  of  the  tribe.  But  it  seems  certain  that  the  ap- 
pellation was  not  confined  to  the  citizens  of  Caudiutn 
and  its  immediate  territory.  Livy  speaks  in  more 
than  one  passage  of  the  Caudini  as  a tribe  or  people, 
in  the  same  terms  as  of  the  Uirpini  (Marcellas  nb 
Nola  erebras  excursions  in  agrum  Hirpinum  et 
Sawmitet  Caudinos  fecit,  zxiii.  41 ; Laid  intis  Satn~ 
nt>  graving  devastator,  Id.  xxiv.  20),  and  Niebuhr 
supposes  them  to  have  been  one  of  the  four  tribes  of 
which  the  Samnite  confederacy  was  composed.  (Nieb. 
voL  i.  p.  107,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.)  This  is,  however,  very 
doubtful,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  we  find  no  men- 
tkio  of  the  Caudini  as  a separate  tribe  daring  the 
ware  of  the  Romans  with  the  Samnites.  Perhaps, 
however,  they  were  included  as  a matter  of  course, 
whenever  the  Samnites  were  mentioned,  as  their 
roontry  must  have  been  continually  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilities ; and  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  1)  speaks  of  the 
Caudini  as  the  people  with  whom  the  treaty  was  | 
r. included  by  the  Romans  after  their  defeat  at  the 
Forks,  where  Livy  uniformly  talks  of  the  Samnites. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the 
limits  of  their  territory : the  great  mountain  mass  of 
Ibe  Tab  an  jus,  called  by  G rati  os  Faliscus  ( Cyneget. 
509)  u Candidas  Taburnus,”  was  in  the  heart  of  it; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  joined  that  of  the  Hirpini 
re  the  one  side  and  of  the  Pcntri  on  the  other,  while 
re  the  W.  it  bordered  immediately  on  Campania. 
But  the  name  is  not  recognised  by  any  of  the  geo- 
graphers as  a general  appellation,  and  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse:  the  Caudini  of  Pliny  (iii.  11. 
a.  16)  are  only  the  citizens  of  Caudium.  [E.  H.B.] 
CAUDIUM  (Koodior;  Ktk.  Kou5u-oi,  Caudinus), 
a city  of  Samniuxn,  situated  on  the  road  from  Bene- 
'entum  to  Capua.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  in 
rarly  times  a place  of  importance,  and  the  capital  or 
chief  city  of  the  tribe  called  the  Caudini ; bnt  it  bears 
«ilj  a secondary  place  in  history.  It  is  first  mcn- 
tiooed  during  the  Second  Samnite  War,  a.  c.  321, 
when  the  Samnite  army  under  C.  Pontius  encamped 
there,  previous  to  the  great  disaster  of  the  Romans 
in  the  neighbouring  pass  known  as  the  Caudine 
Forks  (Lir  ix.  2);  an d again,  a few  years  later,  as 
the  brad- quartern  occupied  by  the  Samnites,  with  a 
view  of  being  at  hand  to  watch  the  movements  of 
th  Cara  rani  .ins.  (Id-  •*-  27.)  The  (own  of  Cau- 
..rom  » not  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  W ar, 
,W1  the  mb*  of  the  Caudini  ia  repeatedly  alluded 
« [Cacoixj  ' Niebuhr  supposes  the  city  to  have 
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been  destroyed  ?>y  the  Romans,  in  revenge  fnr  their 
great  defeat  in  its  neighbourhood;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this.  It  reappears  at  a later  period  as 
a small  town  situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  ap- 
parently deriving  its  chief  importance  from  the  tran- 
sit of  travellers  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  51 ; Strab.  v.  p.  249): 
the  same  causes  preserved  it  in  existence  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Roman  empire.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 67 ; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  1 1 1 ; I tin.  liter,  p.  610;  Tab.  PettL) 
We  learn  that  it  received  a colony  of  veterans ; and 
It  appears  from  Pliny,  as  well  as  from  inscriptions, 
that  it  retained  its  municipal  character,  though  de- 
prived of  a large  portion  of  its  territory  in  favour  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Beneventum.  (Plin.  iii.  1 1 . 
s.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  p.232;  Orelli,  Inscr.  128,  131.) 
The  period  of  its  destruction  is  unknown:  the  nanio 
is  still  found  in  the  ninth  century,  bnt  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  town  still  existed  at  that  time. 

The  position  of  Caudium  is  fixed  by  the  Itineraries, 
which  all  concur  in  placing  it  on  the  Appian  Way, 
21  Roman  miles  from  Capua,  and  1 1 from  Beneven- 
tum ; and  as  the  total  distance  thus  given  from  Ca- 
pua to  Beneventum  is  perfectly  correct,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  the  division  of  it  is  so  too.  Yet  Hol- 
stenius  and  almost  all  the  Italian  topographers  have 
placed  Caudinm  at  Arpaja,  which  is  less  than  17 
miles  from  Capua,  as  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Roman  milestone  with  the  number  xvi.  a short 
distance  from  thence,  on  the  road  to  Capua,  as  well 
as  by  the  measurement  of  the  distance.  D 'Anvil le 
is  therefore  certainly  correct  in  placing  the  site  of 
Caudium  about  4 miles  nearer  Beneventum,  between 
Arpaja  and  Monte  Sarchio.  It  must  have  stood  on 
or  near  the  little  river  Isclero ; though  there  are  no 
ruins  of  it  on  the  spot.  Arpaja , the  origin  of  which 
cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  tenth  century, 
probably  arose,  like  so  many  other  towns  in  Italy,  in 
the  stead  of  Candium,  when  the  latter  was  destroyed 
or  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants;  which  will  account 
for  its  having  been  identified  by  tradition  in  early 
times  with  the  latter  city.  (Holsten.  Not.  m Cbscer. 
p.  267 ; Pellegrini,  Discorsi  delta  Campania , vol.  i. 
p.  368;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  393 — 399;  D’An- 
ville,  Anal.  Giog.  t le  Iltalie,  p.  214 — 216.)  The 
point  is  of  importance  from  its  connection  with  the 
much  disputed  qnestion  concerning  the  true  position 
of  the  celebrated  joss  called  the  Furculae  Cai  - 
dinae  * or  Caudine  Forks,  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
greatest  disasters  sustained  by  the  Romans  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  history. 

Livy’s  narrative  of  this  celebrated  event  is  the 
only  one  sufficiently  detailed  to  throw  any  light  upon 
the  topographical  question.  He  describes  the  place 
known  as  the  Furculae  Caudinae  as  a pass  consist- 
ing of  two  narrow  defiles  or  gorges  (sallus  duo  alti, 
angusti,  silvosique, — angustiae,  ix.  2),  united  by  a 
continuous  range  of  mountains  on  each  side,  enclosing 
in  the  midst  a tolerably  spacious  plain,  with  good 
grass  and  water.  The  Roman  army,  supposing  the 
Samnites  to  be  far  distant,  advanced  incautiously 
through  the  first  pass,  but  when  they  came  to  tbo 
second  they  found  it  blocked  up  with  trees  and  stones, 
so  as  to  be  wholly  impassable;  and  when  they  turned 
back  and  retraced  their  steps  to  the  pass  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley,  they  found  this  similarly  ob- 

* This  appears  to  bo  the  correct  form  of  the  name, 
and  is  the  only  one  found  in  prose  writers:  Lucan 
alone  has  “ Furcne  Caudinae"  (ii.  137),  for  which 
Silins  Italicus  (viii.  566)  employs  " Caudinae  Fau- 
ces.” 
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fctractod:  hereupon  they  abandoned  themselves  to  des- 
jiair,  and  after  encamping  in  the  valley  between  the  two 
posses  for  some  days,  they  were  compelled  by  famine 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  (Liv.  ix.  2 — 6.)  The  ex- 
aggeration of  this  account,  so  far  as  it  represents  the 
Romans  as  overcome  by  the  difficulties  of  the  ground 
alone,  without  even  attempting  to  engage  the  enemy, 
is  obvious ; and  Niebuhr  has  justly  inferred  that  they 
must  have  sustained  a defeat  before  they  were  thus 
shut  up  between  the  two  passes.  Cicero  also  twice  al- 
ludes to  the  battle  and  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cau- 
dium  (Caudiuum  proolium,cfeS«i.  13 ; cum  malepug- 
natum  ad  Caudium  esset,  de  Off.  iii.  30);  bnt  unless 
wo  are  to  reject  Livy’s  account  as  wholly  fabulous, 
we  must  suppose  the  enemy  to  have  derived  great 
advantage  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  locality;  and 
the  same  tiling  is  stated  by  all  the  other  writers 
who  have  related,  though  more  briefly,  the  same 
event.  (Appian,  Samn.  Exc.  4;  Flor.  i.  16;  Eutrop 
ii.  9;  Ores.  iii.  15.) 

An  ancient  tradition,  which  has  been  followed  by 
almost  all  writers  on  this  subject,  represents  the 
valley  of  Arpaja,  on  the  high  road  from  Capua  to 
Beneventum,  as  the  scene  of  the  action;  and  the 
name  of  Forckia,  a village  about  a mile  from  A rpaja , 
affords  some  confirmation  to  this  view.  But  almost 
all  travellers  have  remarked  how  little  this  valley 
accords  with  the  description  of  Livy:  it  is,  indeed, 
as  Keppel  Craven  observes,  “ nothing  more  than  an 
oblong  plain,  surrounded  by  heights  which  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  give  it  the  name  of  a valley,  arid 
broken  in  several  parts  so  as  to  admit  paths  and 
roads  in  various  directions.”  There  is  a narrow  de- 
file near  Arienzo,  which  might  lie  supposed  to  be 
the  one  at  the  enframes  of  the  valley,  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  pass  at  the  other  extremity;  nor  is 
there  say  stream  flowing  through  the  valley.  And 
so  far  from  presenting  any  extraordinary  obstacles  to 
troops  accustomed  to  warfare  in  the  Apennines,  there 
are  perhaps  few  valleys  in  Samnium  which  would 
offer  less.  (Eustace,  Class.  Tour,  vol.  iii.  p.  69 — 73, 
8 vo.  edit.;  Swinburne’s  Travels , vol.  i.  p.  421 ; K. 
Craven,  Southern  Tour,  p.  11 — 12.) 

To  this  it  may  he  added  that  it  appears  very  im- 
probable that  a pass  described  as  so  peculiar  in  its 
character  should  have  lain  on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
in  the  great  high  road  from  Capua  to  Beneventum, 
where  it  most  have  been  traversed  again  and  again, 
both  by  Roman  and  Samnite  armies,  without  any 
Miboeqnrnt  allusion  being  made  to  it.  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  again  in  the  Social  War,  such 
a pass  on  the  great  highway  most  have  been  a mili- 
tary potation  of  the  highest  importance;  yet  the 
name  of  the  Furcuiae  Caudinae  U never  mentioned 
in  history,  except  on  this  single  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  anotlier  pass  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  pointed  out  by  an  intelligent  tra- 
veller, which  appears  to  answer  well  to  Livy’s  de- 
scription of  the  Caudine  Forks.  (See  a dissertation 
by  Mr.  Gandy,  in  Craven’s  Tour  through  the  South- 
ern Provinces  of  the  K.  of  Naples , pp  12 — 20.) 
This  is  the  narrow  valley  between  Sta  Agata  and 
Aloirano , on  the  line  of  road  from  the  former  place 
to  Benevento,  and  traversed  by  the  little  river  Isclero. 
As  this  valley  meets  that  of  A rpoja  just  about  the 
point  where  Caudium  must  have  been  situated,  ac- 
cording to  tho  Itineraries,  it  would  have  an  equal 
right  to  derive  its  name  from  that  town.  And  it  is 
a strong  argument  in  its  favour  that  it  lay  on  the 
direct  route  from  the  Samnite  Calatia  (Caiazzo)  to 
Caudium:  for  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  Calatia  where  the  Roman  army  was  encamped  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  (Liv.  ix.  2)  was 
the  Samnite  city  of  the  name,  which  is  mentioned  on 
several  other  occasions  during  these  wars,  and  com- 
mands the  valley  of  the  Vultumns  in  a manner 
that  must  have  given  it  importance  in  a military 
point  of  view.  Those  writers,  however,  who  regard 
the  valley  of  Arpaja  as  that  of  the  Caudine  Forks 
necessarily  suppose  the  Romans  to  have  been  ad- 
vancing from  the  Campanian  Calatia  on  the  mad 
to  Capua.  If  the  valley  of  the  Isclero  were  really 
the  scene  of  the  disaster,  it  would  account  for  our 
hearing  no  more  of  the  Furcuiae  Caudinae,  as  this 
difficult  pass  would  for  the  future  be  carefully  avoided, 
armies  acquainted  with  the  country  taking  the  com- 
paratively easy  and  open  route  from  Capua  to  Bene- 
rentum,  along  which  the  Via  Appia  was  afterwards 
carried,  or  else  that  from  the  Via  Latina,  by  Alii  hut 
and  Tclmia,  to  the  samo  city. 

The  only  argument  of  any  force  in  favour  of  the 
valley  between  Aricnzo  and  Arpaja,  is  that  derived 
from  the  tradition  which  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the 
Valle  Caudina,  as  well  as  to  an  adjoining  village  that 
of  Furcuiae,  now  corrupted  into  Forchia.  This  tradi- 
tion is  certainly  very  ancient,  as  the  name  of  F urculae 
or  Furclae  is  already  found  in  documents  of  the  math 
and  tenth  centuries;  and  it  is  therefore  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  much  weight;  but  its  credibility  must  in 
this  case  be  balanced  against  that  of  the  narrative  of 
Livy,  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  valley  in 
question.  It  is  singular  that  all  those  authors  who  re- 
gard the  valley  of  Arpaja  as  the  scene  of  the  events 
narrated  by  Livy,  at  the  samo  time  aggravate  the  in- 
consistency by  admitting  Arpaja  itself  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Caudium,  though  it  is  quite  clear  from  Livy 
that  the  to  ten  of  Caudium  was  not  m the  pass , which 
is  represented  as  uninhabited  and  affording  no  pro- 
visions; and  Caudium  itself  evidently  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sunnites  both  before  and  after  the 
action.  (Liv.  ix.  2,  4;  Appian.  Samn,  l.e .)  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  received  opinion  are  fully 
given  by  Danieie  (Le  Forche  Caudine  Illustrate,  foL 
Napoli,  1811),  as  well  as  by  Pellegrini  (Diecorsi. 
vol.  i.  pp.  393 — 398),  Romanelli  (vol.  ii.  pp.  399 — 
407),  and  Cramer  (vol.  ii.  pp.  238 — 245).  The 

same  view  is  adopted  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  iii.  p 214), 
who  was,  however,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  valley  of  the  Isclero,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Gandy; 
Cluverius.  who  first  suggested  it  os  the  site  of  the 
Furcuiae  Caudinae,  having  misconceived  the  course 
of  the  Appian  Way,  and  thus  thrown  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  confusion.  Holstenius,  on  the  contrary, 
supposes  the  valley  beyond  Arpaja  on  the  road  to 
BmevetUo,  to  he  that  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  a view 
still  more  untenable  than  the  popular  tradition. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p 1196;  Holsten.  Not  in  Chtv.  p 
269.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

CAUE  (Kawij),  a village,  as  Xenophon  calls  it 
( Hellcn.  iv.  1.  § 20),  in  Asia  Minor;  bnt  it  is  difficult 
to  say  even  in  what  port  it  was,  except  that  it  was 
within  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazos,  and  probably  in 
Bithynia  or  Phrygia.  [G.  L."] 

CAULARES.  Livy  (xxxviii.  15),  in  his  history 
of  the  campaigns  of  Cn.  Manlius  in  Aria,  says  that 
after  leaving  Cibyra  be  marched  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sindenses,  and  having  crossed  the  river 
Caulares,  he  encamped.  On  the  next  day  he  marched 
past  the  I .aka  Caralitis,  and  encamped  at  Mandro- 
polis.  In  Sprat t ’s  Lycra  (vol.  i.  p 249)  this  lake  or 
swamp  (pal us)  is  identified  with  “ a great  expanse 
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cf  water  ehuked  with  reeds  and  rushes.”  It  is  Turned 
in  the  map  Soo  Ood  GttU,  and  lies  a little  north  of 
.*17°  N.  lat.  The  position  of  Cibyra  is  fixed  at 
Haraoo at,  on  the  tipper  part  of  the  Indus  in  Lycia: 
and  in  marching  past  the  north  part  of  this  swamp 
eastward  from  Cibyra,  the  Romans  would  cross  a 
riTer  which  joins  the  Indus,  a little  below  Cibyra. 
This  river  will  certainly  be  the  Caulares,  if  the  pains 
is  rightly  identified,  for  it  is  less  than  a day’s  march 
from  the  swamp.  [G.  L.] 

CAULO'NIA  (Kao Aw*  or  KawAwria:  Ftb.Kav- 
A sesajrrii*),  a city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hruttium,  be- 
tween Locri  and  the  Gulf  of  ScylUdum.  All  authors 
agree  that  it  was  a Greek  colony  of  Achaean  origin, 
bat  Strabo  and  Paosantaa  represent  it  as  founded  by 
Achaeana  direct  from  the  Peloponnese,  and  the  Utter 
author  mentions  Typhon  of  Aegium  in  Achaia  as  the 
Oekist  or  leader  of  the  colony  (Strab.  ri.  p.  261; 
Pans.  vi.  3.  § 12);  while  Seyran  us  Chius  and  Ste- 
phanos of  Byzantium  affirm  that  it  was  a colony  of 
Crotona.  (Scymn.  Ch-  319;  Steph.  B.  «.  c.  AdA^*.) 
It  is  easy  to  reconcile  both  accounts ; the  Crotoniats, 
as  in  many  similar  cases,  doubtless  called  in  addi- 
tional col-mists  from  the  mother-country.  Virgil 
allodea  tn  it  as  if  it  were  already  in  existence  as  a 
rilg  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  ( Am.  iii.  552), 
but  this  is  evidently  a mere  poetical  license,  like  the 
mention  of  the  Lacinian  temple  in  the  preceding 
line.  Scykx  and  Polybius  both  mention  it  as  one 
*4  the  Greet  cities  on  this  part  of  the  Italian  coast. 
(ScjL  $ 13,  p.  5;  Pol.  x.  1.)  We  are  told  that  its 
name  was  originally  Anlonia  (AuAu-ria),  from  a deep 
valley  or  ravine  (adAwe),  close  to  which  it  was  si- 
tuated (Strab.  lx;  Seyran.  Ch.  320 — 322;  Heca- 
taeus,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  KaoAwria),  and  that  this 
was  subsequently  altered  into  Caulonia:  the  change 
most,  however,  have  taken  place  at  a very  early 
period,  as  all  the  coins  of  the  city,  many  of  which  are 
very  ancient,  bear  the  name  Caulonia. 

We  hare  veiy  little  information  as  to  the  early 
history  of  Caulonia : but  we  learn  from  Polybius  that 
it  participated  in  the  disorders  consequent  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pythagoreans  from  Crotona  and  the 
neighbouring  cities  [Cbotoxa]  ; and  was  fur  some 
time  agitated  by  aril  dissensions,  until  at  length 
tranquillity  having  been  restored  by  tiro  intervention 
of  the  Acbacans,  the  three  cities  of  Caulonia,  Cro* 
tm&.  and  Syboris,  concluded  a league  together,  and 
founded  a temple  to  Zoos  Homorius,  to  lie  a common 
place  of  meeting  and  deliberation.  (Pol.  ii.  39.) 
Umbliehus  also  mentions  Caulonia  among  the  cities 
in  which  the  Pythagorean  sect  had  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  which  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  its 
Hidden  and  violent  suppression  (Iambi.  Ft*.  Pyth. 
§§  262,  267);  and,  according  to  Porphyry  ( Kit 
f ytk.  § 56),  it  was  the  first  place  where  Pythagoras 
hnr^lf  sought  refuge  after  his  expulsion  from  Cro- 
mca.  The  league  just  mentioned  was  probably  of 
very  brief  duration ; but  the  part  here  aasignod  to 
Cauiiaiia  proves  that  it  must  have  been  at  this  time 
a powerful  and  important  city.  Yet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  incidental  notice  of  its  name  in  Thucy- 
dides (rii.  25),  we  bear  no  more  of  it  UDtil  the  time 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  in  b.  o.  389  invaded 
Magna  Graecia  with  a large  army,  and  laid  siego  to 
t'xnJonia.  The  Crotoniats  and  other  Italian  Greeks 
^amediatelv  assembled  a large  force,  with  which  they 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  city : but  they  were 
act  by  Dionysius  at  the  river  Helorus  or  Helleporus, 
«d  totally  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  (Diod. 
xir.  103-^-105.)  Ia  consequence  of  this  battle 
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Caulonia  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Dionysius, 
wlio  removed  the  inhabitants  from  the  dty  and  esta- 
blished them  at  Syracuse,  while  he  bestowed  their 
territory  upon  his  allies  the  Locrinns.  ( lb . 106.) 
The  power  of  Caulonia  was  effectually  broken  by  this 
disaster,  and  it  never  rose  again  to  prosperity;  but  it 
did  not  cease  to  exist,  being  probably  repeopled  by 
the  Locriansj  as  at  tho  time  of  the  landing  of  Dion 
in  Sicily,  we  are  told  that  the  younger  Dionysius  was 
stationed  at  Caulonia  with  a fleet  and  army.  (Plut. 
Dion,  26.)  At  a somewhat  later  period,  during  the 
wars  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  it  was  taken  by  a body  of 
Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  service,  and 
utterly  ruined.  (Pates,  vi.  3.  § 12.)  It  is  probably 
this  event,  to  which  Strabo  also  alludes  when  he 
says  that  Caukmta  was  laid  desolate  “ by  the  bar- 
barians " (ri.  p.  261),  though  his  addition  that  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  Sicily  would  rather  scan  to 
refer  to  its  former  destruction  by  Dionysius.  Both 
he  and  Pausanias  evidently  regard  the  city  as  having 
remained  desolate  ever  after;  but  it  appears  again 
daring  the  Second  Punic  War,  on  which  occasion  it 
followed  the  example  of  the  Bruitians  and  declared 
in  favour  of  Hannibal.  An  attempt  was  afterward* 
made  to  recover  it  by  a Roman  force,  with  auxiliaries 
from  Rhegium,  but  the  sudden  arrival  of  Hannibal 
broke  up  the  tuege.  (Liv.  xxvii.  12,  15,  16  ; Plut. 
Fab.  22;  Pol.  x.  1.)  We  have  no  account  of  tho 
occasion  when  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  of  the  treatment  it  met  with : but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  severely  punished,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  Bruttians;  and  probably 
its  final  desolation  must  date  from  this  period. 
Strabo  tells  us  it  was  in  his  time  quite  deserted:  and 
though  the  name  is  mentioned  by  Mela,  Pliny  speaks 
only  of  the  14  vestigia  oppidi  Caulonia,”  and  Ptolemy 
omits  it  altogether.  (Strab.  Lc.\  Mel.  ii.  4;  Plin. 
iii-  10.  a.  15.)  It  must,  however,  have  continued  to 
exist,  though  in  a decayed  condition,  as  the  name  of 
Caul  on  is  still  found  in  the  Tabula.  (Tab.  Pott .) 
An  inscription,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Cauloniatoo 
is  fonnd  as  retaining  their  municipal  condition  under 
the  reign  of  Trajan  (Orelli,  Inter.  1 50),  is  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity. 

The  sit*  of  Caulonia  is  extremely  uncertain : the 
names  and  distances  given  in  this  part  of  tho  Tabula 
are  so  corrupt  os  to  afford  little  or  no  assistance. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  place  it  to  the  N.  of  the  river 
Sagras,  but  unfortunately  that  river  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  Many  topographers  place 
Caukaaa  at  Castel  Y'etere,  on  a hill  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  river  A loro:  but  those  who  identify  the  A laro 
with  the  Sagras,  naturally  look  fen1  Caulonia  N.  of 
that  river.  Some  ruins  are  said  to  exist  on  the  left 
Imnk  of  the  Aloro,  near  its  mouth;  but  according  to 
Swinburne  these  are  of  later  date,  and  the  remains  of 
Caulonia  have  still  to  be  discovered.  (Barrio,  Ha 
Sit.  Calabr.  iii.  14;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  166,  168; 
Swinburne,  Travels,  vol  i.  p.  339.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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CAUNII.  [Caria,  Caunus.] 

CAUNO'NIUM.  [Canon  i cm  J 
CAUNUS  (u  KoCkoj  : Eth.  K avvios  and  Kau- 
vaios),  a city  of  Caria,  in  the  Peraea.  [Caria.] 
Strabo  (p.  651)  places  Caunus  west  of  Calynda. 
Caunus  had  dockyards  and  a closod  harbour,  that  is, 
a harbour  that  could  be  closed.  Above  the  dty,  on 
a height,  was  the  fort  Imbrus.  Diodorus  (xx.  27) 
mentions  two  forts,  Pcrsicum  and  Heracfcun.  The 
country  was  fertile,  but  unhealthy  in  summer  and 
autumn,  owing  to  the  air  and  the  abundauce  of 
fruit,  of  which  wo  must  suppose  the  people  ate  too 
much,  as  the  fruit  alone  could  not  cause  unhealthi- 
ness. Strabos  description  of  the  position  is  not 
clear.  After  mentioning  Calynda,  he  says,  “ then 
Caunus,  and  a river  near  it,  Calbis,  deep,  and  having 
a navigable  entrance,  and  between,  Pisilis  ;*  which 
means  that  Pisilis  is  between  the  Calbis  and  Cau- 
nus.  It  is  dear,  then,  that  Caunus,  according  to 
Strabo,  is  not  on  the  Calbis,  ns  it  is  represented 
in  some  maps.  If  the  Calbis,  which  is  the  Indus,  or 
the  large  river  Dalamon  Tchy , is  east  of  Pisilis,  it  is 
of  course  still  further  east  of  Caunus.  Caunus  is 
placed  in  some  maps  a little  distance  south  of  a 
lake  on  a stream  which  flows  from  it,  and  four  or 
live  miles  from  the  sea ; but  the  river  is  usually 
incorrectly  marked  the  Calbis.  The  site  of  Caunus 
is  said  to  be  now  Kaiyucs,  or  some  similar  name. 
Hut  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the  site  of  Caiuitis 
vary.  Mela  (i.  16)  places  Caunus  on  the  Calbis. 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  places  it  cast  of  the  Calbis,  and  his 
description  of  the  coast  of  Caria  is  exact.  But  as 
he  mentions  no  other  river  except  the  Calbis  till  we 
come  to  the  Xanthus,  bo  has  omitted  the  Dalamon 
Tchy , unless  this  is  his  Calbis.  Pliny  (v.  28),  who 
proceeds  from  east  to  west  in  his  description  of  this 
jiart  of  the  coast,  mentions  the  great  river  Indus, 
supposed  to  be  the  Calbis,  and  then  “ Oppidum  Cau- 
nus liberum.”  This  confusion  in  the  ancient  autho- 
rities cannot  be  satisfactorily  cleared  by  the  aid  of 
any  modem  authorities.  This  part  of  the  coast 
seems  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  examined. 
Kicpert  places  Caunus  on  the  west  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Portus  Panormos. 

Herodotus  (i.  172)  says  that  the  habits  of  the 
Caunii  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  Carians 
and  other  people.  It  was  their  fashion  for  men, 
women,  and  children  to  mingle  in  their  entertain- 
ments. They  hail  once  some  foreign  deities  among 
them,  hut  they  expelled  them  in  singular  fashion. 
The  Caunii  made  a desperate  resistance  to  the  Per- 
sian general  Harpagns.  like  their  neighbours  the 
Lychnis.  (Herod,  i.  176.)  The  Caunii  also  joined  the 
lonians  in  their  revolt  against  the  Persians  after  the 
burning  of  Sardis,  B.  c.  499.  (Herod,  v.  103.) 
AVhen  Thucydides  (i.  116)  speaks  of  the  expedition 
of  Pericles  to  the  ports  about  Caunus  after  the  sea- 
fight  at  the  island  of  Tragia  (n.  c.  440),  he  says, 

“ he  went  towards  Caria  and  Caunus,”  as  if  he  did 
not  consider  Caunus  to  be  included  in  Caria  Projtcr. 
The  place  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  eighth 
book  of  Thucydides,  and  in  one  passago  (viii.  39)  as 
a secure  harbour  against  attack.  As  Caunus  was 
in  the  Rhodian  I’eraea,  it  belonged  to  the  Rhodians, 
but  the  islanders  were  not  always  able  to  hold  it. 
There  is  a story  recorded  in  Polybius  (xxxi.  7)  of 
the  Rhodians  having  bought  Caunus  from  the  generals 
of  PtolemaeuS  for  200  talents;  and  they  alleged  that 
they  had  received,  as  a grant  from  Antiochus  the 
sou  of  Selcueus,  Stratonireia  in  Caria.  Caunus  was 
taken  by  Ptolemy  in  u.c.  309  (Diod.  xx.  27),  and 
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the  Rhodians  may  have  bought  it  of  him.  A decree 
of  the  Roman  senate  ordered  the  Rhodians  to  take 
away  their  garrisons  from  Stratoniceia  and  Caunus. 
( Poly b.  xxx.  19.)  This  was  in  b.  c.  167.  (Liv. 
xlv.  25.)  The  Romans  appear  to  have  given  Can- 
nus,  with  other  places  in  Caria,  to  the  Rhodian.., 
after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  in  Asia.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
56.)  For  Appian  says  that  in  the  massacre  of 
the  Romans  in  Asia,  which  was  planned  by  Mithri- 
dates  Eupator,  “ the  Caunii,  who  had  been  mad« 
tributary  to  the  Rhodians  after  the  war  with  Anti<- 
chus  (b.  c.  190),  and  had  been  set  free  by  the 
Romans  not  long  before  (b.  c.  167),  dragged  out 
the  Italians  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  BouL*a 
Hestia,  or  the  hearth  of  Vesta,  in  the  senate  hous*, 
and  after  murdering  the  children  before  the  eyes  of 
their  mothers,  they  killed  the  mothers  and  the  hus- 
bands on  the  dead  bodies.”  (Appian.  MUhrid.  c.  23.) 
This  dreadful  massacre  happened  in  n.  c.  88;  ac.1 
Sulla,  after  defeating  Mithridatcs,  repaid  the  Caunii 
by  pulling  them  again  under  their  old  masters  the 
Rhodians.  Strabo  (p.  652)  says  that  the  Cannii 
once  revolted  from  the  Rhodians,  and  the  cats?  bring 
heard  by  the  Romans,  they  were  brought  bock  under 
the  Rhodians;  and  there  is  an  extant  oration  of  Mob 
against  the  Rhodians.  Apollonius  Moio  was  in  Rome, 
B.C.  81,  os  an  ambassador  from  the  Rhodians,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  occasion  to  which  Strabo  refers 
(Cic.  Brut . 90),  and  which  is  by  some  critics  re- 
ferred to  the  wrong  time.  Cicero  Q.  Fr.  L I. 
§11)  speaks  of  the  Caunii  as  being  still  subject  to 
the  Rhodians  in  n.  c.  59;  bnt  they  had  lately  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  to  l*  released  from  the  Rkolian 
dominion,  and  requested  that  they  might  pay  their 
taxes  to  the  Romans  rather  than  to  the  Rhodians. 
Their  prayer  had  not  been  listened  to,  as  it  Menu, 
for  they  were  still  under  the  Rhodians.  Though 
Cicero  says  lately  (nnper)  he  may  l*  speaking  of 
the  same  event  that  Strabo  mentions.  When  Pliny 
wrote,  they  Iiad  been  released  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  islanders,  for  he  calls  Caunus  a free  town. 

Caunus  was  the  birthplace  of  one  great  man.  Pro- 
togenes  the  painter,  who  was  a contemporary  of 
Apelles,  and  therefore  of  the  period  of  Alexander  thr 
Great;  but  he  lived  chiefly  at  Rhodes.  Pliny  (xxxv. 
10)  speaks  of  bis  birthplace  as  a city  subject  to  the 
Rhodians ; and  though  we  cannot  use  this  as  historical 
evidence,  Caunus  may  have  been  subject  to  the  Rho- 
dians at  that  time.  Caunus  was  a place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  noted  for  its  dried  figs  (Plm. 
xv.  19),  a fruit  that  would  not  contribute  to  the 
uuhealthincss  of  the  place,  even  if  the  people  oat 
them  freely.  They  seem  to  have  been  carried  even 
to  Italy,  as  we  may  infer  from  a story  in  Cicero  (dc 
Dirin.  ii.  40).  [G.  I..] 

CAUSENNIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  5th 
Itinerary,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  noticed  under 
CoiXMflA  and  Durobkivis.  Being  the  first  station 
south  of  Lindum,  from  which  it  is  distant  12  miles, 
and  Lindum  ( Lincoln ) being  one  of  the  most  certain 
identifications  we  have,  it  is  safe  to  prefer  A w-caster 
to  Boston,  Nottingham,  and  other  localities  as  its 
present  equivalent.  The  termination  - caster , tbe 
present  existence  of  Roman  remains,  and  even  the 
syllable  An  ( = cau s-Ennae  castra ) all  support  this 
view.  Besides  which  it  stands  upon  tin*  Cliff  lb red, 
which  Is  a Roman  one.  [R.G.  L.] 

CAVARES,  or  CAVARI  (Kaouapoi,  Kawpoi).  a 
people  of  Gallin  Nnrbonensis.  Strabo  (p.  186)  says 
that  the  Volcae  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  hare  tire 
Salves  and  Cavari  opposite  to  them  on  the  cast  side; 
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*rd  that  tJic  name  of  Cavan  was  given  indeed  to  all 
the  t<arhari  in  these  parts,  though  they  were  in  fact  no 
lodger  barbari,  but  moat  of  them  had  adopted  the 
Roman  language  and  way  of  living,  and  some  had  ob- 
tained the  Roman  citizenship.  He  says  (p.  1 85),  that 
u s man  goes  from  Massalia  (Marseille),  into  the 
interior,  he  comes  to  the  country  of  the  Salves,  which 
extends  to  the  Druentia  (Durance)',  and  then  hav- 
ing croteed  the  river  at  the  ferry  of  Cabcllio  (Ca- 
mitkm),  he  enters  the  country  of  the  Cavari,  which 
extends  along  the  river  to  the  j auction  of  the  Rhone 
•ad  the  Lara  (here),  a distance  of  700  stadia.  But 
th*  extent  which  Strabo  gives  to  the  Cavari  can  only 
U co&idered  correct  by  understanding  him  to  com- 
prehend otber  peoples  under  this  name.  The  town 
of  Valentia  ( Valence),  which  is  south  of  the  Isere , 
a placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  in  the  conntry  of  the 
Segilauni,  the  Segovellauni  of  Pliny  (iii.  4).  Be- 
tween the  Srgalauni  and  the  Cavari  most  geographers 
place  the  Tricastini;  and  thus  the  territory  of  the 
Cavari  is  limited  to  the  parts  about  Cavaiflon, 
Arenio  ( A rignon ) , and  Arauaio  (Orange) ; and 
perhaps  we  may  add  Carpentoracte  (Carpentnu), 
tbongh  this  town  is  placed  in  the  territory  of  the 
Ifor/mi  [Carpejxtoracte].  But  Ptolemy,  who 
places  the  Cavari  next  to  the  Segalauni,  assigns  to 
♦brtn  “Acusiorum  Colonia,”  a place  otherwise  un- 
known. Walckenaer  (Geog.  tfx.  vol.  ii.  p.  209)  en- 
deavours to  show,  and  with  some  good  reason  for  his 
opinion,  that  the  Acusiorum  Colonia  is  Montslimart 
on  the  ea*t  bank  of  the  Rhone,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Valence  and  Orange,  and  that  it  is  not  another 
fvm  or  a corruption  of  Acunum,  as  D’Anville  sup- 
po*».  Accordingly,  the  Cavari  would  extend  from  the 
Ihtrtmce  to  Montellviart  at  least.  If  this  is  right, 
the  Tricastini  are  wrongly  placed  by  D'Anville  along 
the  Rhone  between  the  Segalauni  and  the  Cavarea; 
ve  they  are  east  of  the  Segalauni  [TRICAimjci]. 
Pliny  (Ui.  4).  however,  places  Valentia  in  the  terri- 
bly of  the  Cavarea,  though  it  lias  been  proposed  to 
make  him  say  something  else  by  a different  pointing 
his  text,  the  result  of  which  is  that  Valentia  is 
not  placed  anywhere,  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  placed  in  the 
territory  of  the  Allobroges,  which  is  false.  [G.4L.] 
CAVU,  a people  in  Greek  Illyria,  between  the 
nven  Panvasus  anti  Genosus.  (Liv.  xliv.  30.) 

CAYSTER,  CA  YSTRUS  (Kauorpov.  and  KaiJtr- 
vpM»».  Horn.  JL  ii.  461  : Kara-Su  and  Kutschuk 
Hander,  or  Little  Maeander),  ft  river  of  Lydia,  which 
he»  between  the  basin  of  the  Uennus  on  the  north, 
and  that  of  the  Maeander  on  the  south.  The  basin 
of  the  Cayster  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  either  of 
these  riven,  for  the  Cogam  us,  a southern  brunch  of 
the  Hermus,  approaches  very  near  the  Maeander, 
and  Urns  these  two  rivers  ami  the  high  lands  to  the 
«e>t  of  the  Cogamus  completely  surround  the  basin 
ef  th#  Cayster.  The  direct  distance  from  the  source 
of  the  Cayster  to  its  mouth  is  not  more  than  seventy 
nubs  but  the  windings  of  the  river  make  the  whole 
ke£th  of  course  considerably  more. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Cays- 
ter  i*  the  Messogis  or  Ktttane  Dagh,  The  n»ad  which 
W fnan  Pbvscus  iu  Caria  [Cakia]  to  the  Maeander, 
was  continued  from  the  Maeander  to  Tralles;  from 
Tralles  down  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  Mag- 
nesia: and  from  Magnesia  over  the  hills  to  Ephesus 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cayster.  From  Magnesia  to 
Kphesus  the  distance  was  120  stadia  (Strab.  p. 
443).  The  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the 
Canter  is  the  magnificent  range  of  T mol  us  or  A'i- 
stlja  J/tua  Tagk,  over  the  western  or  lower  port  of 
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which  runs  the  road  (320  stadia)  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna.  Strabo's  notice  of  the  Cayster  is  very  im- 
perfect. According  to  Pliny  the  high  lands  in  which 
it  rises  are  the  “ Cilbiana  juga  * (v.  29),  which  must 
be  between  the  sources  of  the  Cayster  and  the  valley 
of  the  Cogamus.  The  Cayster  receives  a large  body 
of  water  from  the  Cilbian  hills,  and  the  slopes  of 
Messogis  and  Tinolus.  Pliny  seetns  to  mean  to  say 
that  it  receives  many  streams,  but  they  must  have  a 
short  course.  and  can  only  be  the  channels  by  which 
the  waters  descend  from  the  mountain  slopes  that 
shut  in  this  contracted  river  basin.  Pliny  names 
one  stream,  Phyrites  (in  Harduin's  text),  a small 
river  that  is  crossed  on  the  road  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna,  and  joins  the  Cayster  on  the  right  bank  teu 
or  twelve  miles  above  Aiasaluck,  near  the  site  of 
Ephesus.  Pliny  mentions  a “ stagnuin  Pegaseum, 
which  sends  forth  the  Phyrites,”  and  this  marsh  seems 
to  be  the  morass  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus, 
into  which  the  Phyrites  flows,  and  out  of  which  it 
comes  a considerable  stream.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Cayster  contained  the  Cilbiani  Superiores  and  Infe- 
riors : the  lower  or  wider  part  was  the  Caystrian 
plain.  It  appears  that  these  natural  divisions  de- 
termined in  some  measure  the  political  divisions  of 
the  valley,  and  the  Caystriani,  and  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Cilbiani,  had  each  their  several  mints. 

( Leake,  Asia  Minor,  Ac.  p.  257.)  The  lower  valley 
of  the  Cayster  is  a wide  flat,  and  the  alluvial  soil,  in- 
stead of  being  skirted  by  a range  of  lower  hills,  as  it 
is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hennas  and  the  Maeander, 
“ abuts  at  once  on  the  steep  limestone  mountains  by 
which  it  is  bounded.”  (Hamilton,  Asia  Minor,  Ac. 
vol.  i.  p.  541.)  After  heavy  rains  the  Cayster  rises 
suddenly,  and  floods  the  lower  plains.  The  immense 
quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  it  was  a pheno- 
menon that  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
Greeks,  who  observed  that  the  earth  which  was 
brought  down  raised  the  plain  of  the  Cayster,  and 
in  fact  had  made  it.  (Strab.  p.  691.)  The  allu- 
vium of  the  river  damaged  the  harbour  of  Ephesus, 
which  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  [Epiiesus.] 

The  flat  swampy  level  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster 
appears  to  be  the  Asian  plain  (“A/rios  Afi/uu-y)  of 
Homer  (II.  ii.  461 ),  a resort  of  wild  fowl.  (Comp. 
Virg.  Georg,  i.  383,  Am.  vii.  699.)  Except  Ephe- 
sus, the  valley  of  the  Cayster  contained  no  great 
town.  Strabo  (p.  627)  mentions  Hypaepa  on  the 
slope  of  Tinolus,  on  the  descent  to  the  plain  of  the 
Cayster.  It  was  of  course  north  of  the  river.  The 
ruins  at  Tgria  or  Tgre,  near  the  river,  and  about  the 
middle  of  its  coarse,  must  represent  some  ancient 
city.  Metropolis  seetns  to  lie  near  the  road  from 
Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  and  in  the  plain  of  the  Phy- 
rites; and  the  modem  name  of  Tourbali  is  supposed 
to  be  a corruption  of  Metropolis.  (Hamilton.)  [G.L.] 

CAYSTRI  CAMPUS  (ri  Katfirrpou  viSior)  is 
Strabo's  name  for  the  plain  of  the  Cayster.  Stepha- 
nus  (s.  r.  Kauorptov  wt&lor)  assigns  it  to  the  Ephe- 
sia  or  territory  of  Ephesus,  with  the  absurd  remark 
that  the  Cayster,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  was 
so  called  from  its  proximity  to  the  Catacecaumene 
or  Burnt  Region.  Stephanus  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
Kaborpiavds  ; but  this  belongs  properly  to  the  people 
of  some  place,  as  there  are  medals  with  the  legend 
Kavorptarwr. 

Xenophon,  in  his  march  of  Cyrus  from  Sardis 
(A nab.  i.  2.  § 11),  speaks  of  a Katfarpov  motor. 
Before  coming  here,  Cyrus  passed  through  Celacnae, 
Peltae,  and  Ceramon  Agora.  The  march  from  Ce- 
laenae  to  Peltae  is  10  parasangs;  from  Peltae  to 
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Ceramon  Aurora,  12  parasangs:  and  from  Common 
Agora  to  tlie  plain  of  Cayster,  which  Xenophon  call* 
an  inhabited  city,  was  30  parasangs.  From  the 
plain  of  Cayster,  Cyrus  marcljed  10  parasangs  to 
Thymbrium,  then  10  to  Tyraeum,  and  then  20  to 
Icouium,  the  last  city  of  Phrygia  in  the  direction  of 
his  march ; fur  after  leaving  Icooinm,  he  entered 
Cappadocia.  Iconinm  is  Koniyeh,  a position  well 
known.  Celaenae  b also  well  known,  being  at  Dee- 
Hair,  on  the  Maeander.  Now  the  march  of  Cyrus 
from  Celaenae  to  Iconium  was  92  parasangs,  or  2760 
stadia,  according  to  Greek  computation,  if  the  num- 
bers are  right  in  the  Greek  text.  Cyrus, therefore,  did 
not  inarch  direct  from  Celaenae  to  Iconium.  He  made 
a great  liend  to  the  north,  for  the  Ceramon  Agora 
was  the  nearest  town  in  Phrygia  to  Mysia.  The 
direct  distance  from  Celaenae  to  Iconium  is  about 
125  English  miles.  The  distance  by  the  route  of 
Cyrus  was  276  geog.  miles,  if  the  Greek  value  of  the 
pa  rasa  ng  b true,  as  given  by  Xenophon  and  Hero- 
dotus; but  it  may  be  less. 

The  supposition  that  the  plain  of  Cayster  b the 
plain  through  which  the  Cayster  flows  cannot  be 
admitted ; and  as  Cyrus  seems  for  some  reason  to 
have  directed  hb  march  northwards  from  Celaenae 
till  he  came  near  the  borders  of  Mysia,  hb  route  to 
Iconium  would  be  greatly  lengthened.  Two  recent 
attempts  hare  been  made  to  fix  the  places  between 
Celaenae  and  Iconinm,  one  by  Mr.  Hamilton  ( Re - 
tearches,  Ac.,  vol.  ii.  p.  198,  Ac.),  and  another  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth  ( Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, <fc.,  p.  24,  Ac.).  The  examination  of  these 
two  explanations  cannot  be  made  here  for  want  of 
space.  But  it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  certainty 
positions  on  a line  of  road  where  distances  only  are 
given,  and  we  find  no  corresponding  names  to  guide 
us.  Mr.  Hamilton  supposes  that  the  Caystri  Cam- 
pus may  be  near  the  village  of  Chai  Kiev* , 11  and 
near  the  banks  of  the  Kber  Ghieul  in  the  extensive 
plain  between  that  village  and  Polybotum.”  Chai 
Kieui  is  in  abont  38°  40'  N.  lat  Mr.  Ainsworth 
places  the  Caystri  Campos  farther  west  at  a place 
railed  Surmenth,  " a high  and  arid  upland,  as  its  an- 
cient name  designates,”  which  b traversed  by  an  in- 
significant tributary  to  the  **  Eber  Got,”  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton’s Eher  GhieuL  The  neighbourhood  of  Sumieneh 
abounds  in  ancient  remains ; but  Chai  Kieui  b an 
insignificant  place,  without  ruins.  Both  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  however,  agree  in  fixing  the 
Caystri  Campus  in  the  basin  «if  this  river,  the  Eber 
Ghieul , and  so  far  the  conclusion  may  be  accepted  as 
probable.  But  the  exact  site  of  the  place  cannot  be 
determined  without  further  evidence.  Cyrus  stayed 
at  Caystri  Campus  five  days,  and  he  certainly  would 
not  stay  with  hb  troops  fire  days  in  a high  and  arid 
upland.  As  the  plain  was  called  the  Plain  of  Cayster, 
we  may  assume  that  there  was  a river  Cayster  where 
Cyrus  halted.  One  of  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  objections 
to  Mr.  Hamilton’s  conclusion  b altogether  unfounded. 
He  says  that  the  plain  which  Mr.  Hamilton  chooses 
as  the  site  of  the  Caystri  Campus  is  “an  extensive 
plain,  but  very  marshy,  being  in  one  part  occupied 
by  a peqietnal  and  Urge  lake,  called  Eber  Got,  and 
»noe>t  unlikely  at  any  reason  of  the  year  to  pre- 
sent the  arid  and  burnt  appearance  which  could  have 
led  the  Greeks  to  call  it  Coustron  or  Caystrus,  the 
burnt  or  barren  plain."  But  the  word  Caystrus  could 
not  mcau  burnt,  and  Stephanus  is  guilty  of  origin- 
ating this  mistake.  It  means  no  more  a burnt  plain 
here  than  it  doas  when  applied  to  the  pUin  above 
Ephesus.  Both  were  watery  places  ; one  we  know  * 
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to  be  so;  and  the  other  we  mar  with  great  proba- 
bility conclude  to  be.  The  medals  with  the  epi- 
graph Kavcnpiavup  may  belong  to  this  place,  and 
not  to  a city  in  the  valley  of  the  Lydian  Cayster. 
[Caystkr.]  [G.  L.] 

CA'ZECA  (Ka(f*o,  Arrian.  Peripl . p.  20;  Anon. 
Peripl.  p.  5),  a town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
280  stadia  from  Theodosia,  which  has  been  identified 
with  Tasch-Katschik.  ( Kbler,  Mem.  de  V Acad,  de  St. 
Peter sb.  vol.  ix.  p.  670;  Marigny,  T ait  bout  Portulon. 
de  la  A ter  Noire,  p.  7 1 ; Pallas,  Rctse  m d.  SudL 
Statthalt  Russlands,  vol.  ii.  p.  341.)  [PL  B.  J.] 

CEBA,  a town  of  Liguria,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xi.  42.  s.  97)  as  celebrated  for  its  cheeses,  b evi- 
dently the  modern  Cera,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tanaro,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  near  their 
junction  with  the  Maritime  Al|«.  [E.  H.  B ] 

CEBENNA  MONS,  or  CEVENNA,  as  it  b ge- 
nerally written  in  the  editions  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  8 : 
also  called  Gehenna,  Plin.  iii.  4 ; Cebennici  Monies, 
Mela,  ii.  5 ; rb  Kept, utvov  bpos,  Strab.  p.  177;  rh 
Ke mum  bfrri,  Ptol.  ii.  8;  and  b Strab.  p. 

177:  Ce  rennet),  a range  of  mountains  in  Southern 
Gallia  which  bounds  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone  on 
the  west,  and  separated  Gallia  Narbonensb  from  the 
part  of  Gallia,  which  is  to  the  west  and  north-west. 
Strabo  describes  theCebcnna  as  running  in  a direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  Pyrenees,  through  the  plain 
country  of  Gallia,  and  terminating  about  the  middle 
of  the  pUin  country  near  Lugdunum  (Lyon).  Ho 
makes  the  length  2000  stadia,  or  250  Roman  mile*. 
He  does  not  say  that  it  b connected  with  the  Py- 
renees, as  some  modern  writers  misunderstand  him ; 
for  be  knew  that  there  was  an  easy  rood  from  .Var- 
borme  by  the  valley  of  the  Atax  (Aude)  to  Toulouse, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  ami  to  the  western 
ocean.  This  road  b in  the  depression  in  which  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  is  made.  He  ays  that  the  Ce- 
benna  approaches  nearest  to  the  Rhone  at  the  jart 
which  b opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  ami 
the  Lsara  (I sere).  Perhaps,  however,  be  included 
the  high  lands  south  of  the  v jley  of  the  A ude,  which 
belong  to  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  name  Cebenna,  for 
he  mentions  in  order  from  S.  to  N.  the  rivers  Atax, 
Obrb  or  Ortas  (Orb),  and  Araura,  the  Araurb  or 
Araris  (f/erault),  as  flowing  from  the  Cebenna  into 
Gallia  Narboncnsis.  He  correctly  dfjscribes  the  Ilh- 
berris  ( Tech)  and  Ruse i no  ( Tet),  which  are  south  of 
the  valley  of  the  Aude  aa  flowing  from  the  Pyrenees; 
but  the  Aude  also  has  its  sources  in  the  Pyrenees. 
He  had  not,  however,  a very  exact  notion  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cebenna. 
He  correctly  describes  the  offsets  or  lower  parts 
(irwwf>« iai)  of  the  Cebenna  as  extending  eastward 
towards  the  Rhone.  The  high  mountain  Lesnra 
(La  Latere,  in  the  department  of  Loeire)  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  as  a district  famed  for  its  cheese 
(ii.  42). 

When  Caesar  commenced  hb  winter  campaign  of 
B.c.  52,  he  crossed  the  Cebenna  from  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensb,  then  called  the  Provincia.  He  describes 
the  Cebenna  as  separating  the  H el  vii,  who  were  in 
the  Provincia,  from  the  Arverni,  who  were  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountains.  He  cut  hb  way  through 
snow  six  feet  deep  and  surprised  the  Arverni,  who 
thought  that  the  Cebenna  protected  them  like  a walk 
(B.  G.  vii.  8.)  The  steep  side  of  thb  rugged  ranee 
b turned  towards  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  The 
Gallic  tribes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cebenna  in  the 
Roman  Provincia  were  the  Helvii  and  the  Yckae 
Tcctoeages.  On  the  west  side  were  the  Vella vi  and 
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Gabali,  the  chief  part  of  whose  territory  was  in  the 
XDoanUin  region  of  the  Cebenna  ; fur  the  Gahali 
whom  Caesar  does  not  mention  ( B . G.  vii.  8)  were 
between  the  Helrii  and  the  Arrerni.  South  of  the 
Arremi.  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cebenna  and  in  the 
basin  of  the  Garonne,  were  the  Enteni,  the  southern 
part  of  whose  territory,  even  in  Caesar's  time,  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Provincia. 

The  extent  of  the  mountainous  country  compre- 
hended under  the  name  Cerennei  is  much  less  than 
the  Cebenna  of  Strabo.  The  direct  distance  from 
the  most  southern  source  of  the  Orb  to  La  Lozire 
(4890  ft,  high),  is  about  80  miles.  The  sources  of 
the  ARier,  a branch  of  the  Isoire,  and  of  the  Lot 
tod  the  7am,  branches  of  the  Garonne,  are  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  Lozirre.  The  direct  distance 
from  La  Losere  to  Mont  Marne,  which  is  as  far 
north  perhaps  as  we  can  extend  the  name  of  Cevrnnes, 
is  about  45  miles.  Mont  Mezene  (5820  feet  high), 
war  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Loire,  is  nearly  in 
the  latitude  of  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
/sere,  where  Strabo  states  that  the  Cebenna  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Rhone.  It  is  true  that  this 
fart  cf  the  Ceresmcg  is  nearer  to  the  Rhone  than  any 
fart  of  the  range  to  the  south  of  it,  for  the  direction 
of  the  range  is  from  SW.  to  NE.;  but  Strabo,  as 
already  observed,  makes  the  Cebenna  extend  further 
north  to  the  latitude  of  Lyon.  [G.  L.] 

CEBBE’NE  (K'erfrv)  or  CEBREN,  a town  of 
Mrsia,  in  a district  Cebrenia  (K*€prjvla)  There 
■as  a river  Cebren  (K 4€pyjr).  The  Ethnic  names 
are  Ktipyifit,  KfSpijrfvs,  and  Kftphrtos  (Steph.  g.v. 
K ttpyyia);  but  the  Ethnic  name  is  properly  Kr- 
(pipim,  as  Strabo  has  it.  Cebrenia  was  below 
ftardania,  and  a plain  country  for  the  most  pert. 
It  w«  separated  from  the  Sccpsia  or  territory  of 
Scepsis  by  the  river  Scamander.  The  people  of 
Srepsia  and  the  Cebrenii  were  always  quarrelling, 
till  Antigouns  removed  both  of  them  to  his  new  town 
rf  Antigonia,  afterwards  called  Alexandria  Trees. 
The  Cebrenii  remained  there;  but  the  Scepsii  ob- 
tained permission  from  Lysimachus  to  go  home 
again.  Strabo  speaks  of  a tribe  in  Thrace  called 
Cebrenii  (p.  590),  near  a river  Arisbus ; but  we 
cannot  conclude  any  thing  from  this  as  to  the  origin 
«f  the  Cebrenii  Ephorus,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
history  (quoted  by  Harpocrat.  I.  r.  KiSpyva),  says 
that  the  Aeolians  of  Cumae  sent  a colony  to  Ce- 
bren. The  city  Cebren  surrendered  to  Dercyllidas 
the  Lacedaemonian  (Xen.  IlelL  iii.  1.  § 17),  who 
marched  from  thence  against  Scepsis  and  Gergitha. 
Geographers  hare  differed  as  to  the  position  of  Ce- 
fcrenxa.  Palaescepsia  was  near  the  banks  of  the 
Aewpos,  and  the  Scepsis  of  Strabo's  .time  was  40 
stadia  lower  down  than  Old  Scepsis.  Now,  Old 
Scepsis  was  higher  up  than  Cebrenia,  near  the  high- 
est part  of  Ida,  and  its  territory  extended  to  the 
Scamaoder,  where  Cebrenia  began.  Again,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Aasii  and  the  Gargareis  was  bounded  by 
Antardria  (on  the  east),  and  the  territory  of  the 
Cebrenii,  the  Neandrieis,  and  the  Hamaxiteis.  Thus 
Cebrenia  is  brought  within  tolerably  definite  limits. 
Leake  (Alia  Minor,  p.  274)  supposes  Cebrenia  to 
have  occupied  the  higher  region  of  Ida  on  the  west, 
and  its  plain  to  be  the  fine  valley  oflhe  Me  ruler  t as 
fxr  down  u Enc,  probably  Neandria.  This  seems 
to  agree  with  Strabo's  description.  Leake  also  sup- 
that  the  town  Cebren  may  be  a place  called 
K^ihnnlu  Tepe , not  far  from  Baramitgh.  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke  found  considerable  remains  at  Kuthunlu  Tepe ; 
but  remains  alone  do  not  identify  a site.  [G.  L.J 
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CEBRUS.  rCtABRiTB  and  Ciunrs.] 

C EC  1 LIONI'CU M (/ tin.  Ant.  p.  434  ; VR.  Cae- 
cilio  Vico : Rannos'),  a town  of  Luritania,  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary,  as  on  the  great  road  from 
Emerita  to  Cacsaraugusta,  132  M.  P.  from  the 
former ; bnt  remarkable  also  on  account  <rf  the  pre- 
servation in  its  neighbourhood  of  portions  of  the 
Roman  rood,  with  some  of  the  milestone-.,  on  one  of 
which  the  number  cxxxi.  is  legible.  (Laborde,  vol. 
ii.  p.  251 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  430.)  [P.  S.] 

CECRO'PIA.  [Athenae,  p.  257,  a.] 
CECRYPHALEIA  (KinpoefniKtia;  Cecryphalcw, 
Plin. : A'yra),  a small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf, 
between  Aegina  and  the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  near 
which  the  Aeginetans  were  defeated  by  the  Corin- 
thians, about  b.c.  458.  (Thuc.  L 105;  Diod.  xi. 
78;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  Steph.  B.  g.  v. ; Bob  In  ye, 
Recherche* , Ac.  p.  63.) 

CE'DREAE  (Kttiptal,  K (Spttai:  Eth.  KtSpednjt. 
KtSpalor),  a city  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus. 
j (Steph.  g.  r.  KtSpial.)  Lysandcr  took  the  place,  it 
j being  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  fu(o€dp6apot,  a mixture  of  Greeks  and 
j barbarians,  as  we  may  suppose.  It  was  ou  the 
‘ Ceramicus  gulf  in  Caria;  but  the  site  is  unknown. 
(Xen.  Hell  ii.  1.  § 15.)  [G.  L.] 

CEDREI,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
11),  who  places  them  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  to  the  south,  which  would  correspond  with  the 
northern  part  of  the  modern  district  of  the  Uedjaz. 
Mr.  Forster  identifies  them  with  the  Canraitae  or 
Cadraitae  of  Arrian,  the  Cerd*nitae  or  Cedranita*  of 
Stephanus,  and  the  Darrae  of  Ptolemy,  and  traces 
their  origin  to  Cedar,  the  Ishmaelitc  Patriarch  (Gen. 
xxv.  13),  represen  ted  by  the  modem  Harb  nation, 
and  the  modem  town  of  Kedeyre.  (Forster,  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  75,  234,  seq.,  238,  seq.)  [G.  W.j 
CEDRISUS  (Kfbpiois,  Dicaearrh.  128;  KfSpior, 
Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  8.  § 5 : Kentroi),  a 
mountain  of  Crete,  which  forms  the  SW.  spur  of 
Mt.  Ida.  (Sieber,  Reise,  voL  ii.  p.  14;  Hoeck,  Kreta , 
vol.  i.  p.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELADUSSAE,  a group  of  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Libumia  in  Illyricum  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30),  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  Dyscelodos  of  Mela  (ii.  7). 
Some  writers,  however,  suppose  that  there  were  no 
islands  or  island  of  this  name  * that  the  name  Cela- 
dussae  in  Pliny  is  a corruption  of  Dyscelados  in 
Mela;  and  that  the  latter  is  invented  from  an  epithet 
of  Issa  in  a line  of  Apollonius  Clod  re  boo* iKabis 
r«  wal  Ipcprli  riirufi a,  A poll.  Rhod.  iv.  565). 

CELAENAE  (KeAau'a*:  Eth.  KeAatvcvs),  a city 
of  Phrygia.  Strabo  (p.  577)  says  that  the  Maeander 
rises  in  a hill  Celaenae.  on  which  there  was  a city  of 
the  same  name  as  the  hill,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  Apameia.  [Apamkia,  No.  5.] 

I Hamilton,  who  visited  the  source  ( Researches , See. 
vol.  L p.  499),  says  that  “ at  the  base  of  a rocky  cliff 
a considerable  stream  of  water  gushes  out  with  great 
rapidity."  This  source  of  the  Many  as,  and  the  cliff 
above  it,  may  have  been  within  the  city  of  Celaenae ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  Hamilton  that  this  cliff 
could  be  the  acropolis  of  Celaenae  which  Alexander 
considered  to  be  impregnable  (Arrian.  A nab.  i.  29; 
Curt.  iii.  1),  and  came  to  terms  with  the  inhabitants. 
He  supposes  that  the  acropolis  may  have  been  further 
to  the  NE.,  a lofty  hill  about  a mile  from  the  ravine 
of  the  Marsyas  (voL  ii.  p.  366). 

Herodotus  speaks  of  Celaenae  in  describing  the 
march  of  Xerxes  to  Sardis  (b.c.  481).  He  says 
(vii.  26)  that  the  sources  of  the  Maeander  are  here, 
rr  2 
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mid  those  of  a stream  not  leas  than  the  Maeander: 
it  is  named  Catarrhactes,  and,  rising  in  the  Agora  uf 
Celaenae,  flows  into  the  Maeander.  Xenophon,  in 
describing  the  march  of  Cyrus  ( A nab . i.  2.  § f),  says 
that  Cyrus  had  a palace  at  Celaenae,  and  a large 
park,  fall  of  wild  animals ; the  Maeander  flowed 
through  the  park,  and  also  through  the  city,  its 
source  being  in  the  palace.  There  was  also  a palace 
of  the  Persian  king  at  Celaenae,  a strong  place,  at 
the  source  of  the  Marsyas,  under  the  acropolis ; and 
the  Marsyas  also  flow*  through  the  city,  and  joins 
the  Maeander.  The  sources  of  the  Marsyas  were  in 
a cave,  and  the  width  of  the  river  was  25  feet; 
within  Celaenae  perhaps  he  means.  The  Catarrhac- 
tes of  Herodotus  is  clearly  the  Marsyas  of  Xenophon, 
and  tire  stream  which  Hamilton  describes,  who  adds, 
“ it  appeared  aa  if  it  had  formerly  risen  in  the  centre 
of  a great  cavern,  and  that  the  surrounding  rocks 
had  fallen  in  from  the  cliffs  above.”  The  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  though  not  the 
same,  are  perhaps  not  inconsistent.  The  town,  pa- 
laces, acropolis,  and  parks  of  Celaenae  must  have 
occupied  a large  surface.  In  Livy's  description 
(xxxviii.  13),  the  Maeander  rises  in  the  acropolis  of 
Celaenae,  and  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city; 
and  the  Marsyas,  which  rises  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Maeander,  joins  the  Maeander.  When  the 
people  of  Celaenae  were  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
site  of  A|4uneia  Cibotus,  they  probably  took  the  ma- 
terials of  the  old  town  with  them.  Strabo's  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  Apameia  is  not  freo  from 
difficulty.  Leake  thinks  that  it  clearly  appears  from 
Strabo  that  both  the  rivers  (Marsyas  and  Maeander) 
ran  through  Celaenae,  and  that  they  united  in  the 
suburb,  which  afterwards  became  the  new  city  Apa- 
nieia.  It  is  certain  that  Celaenae  was  near  Apatneia, 
'the  site  of  which  is  well  fixed.  [Apameia,  No.  5.] 
It  was  an  unlucky  guess  of  Strabo  (p.  579),  and 
a bail  piece  of  etymology,  to  suggest  that  Celaenae 
might  take  its  name  from  the  dark  colour  of  the 
rocks,  in  consequence  of  their  being  burnt.  But 
Hamilton  observed  that  all  the  rocks  are,  “ without 
exception,  of  a greyish  white  or  cream-coloured  lime- 
stone." The  rock  which  overhangs  the  sources  of 
the  Marsyas  contains  many  nummulites,  and  broken 
fragments  of  other  bivalve  shells.  [G.  L.] 

CKLAENUS  TUMULUS  (K*Xou4f  XApos),  a 
mountain  in  Galatia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4), 
south  of  Pessinus,  probably.  [G.  L.] 

CE'LEAE.  [PiiLica.] 

CELEIA  or  CALEIA  (KeAeia),  an  important 
city  m the  south  -eastern  corner  of  Noricum  (Ptol.  ii. 
14.  §3;  Plm.  fii.  27).  In  some  inscriptions  it  is 
called  a Roman  colony  by  the  name  of  Caleim  Claudia 
(Orelli,  Inscript,  n.  501),  ar.d  in  others  a muni- 
cipintn  (Orelli,  t.c.  n.  3020).  During  the  middle 
ages  Celeia  was  the  chief  town  of  a Slavonian  dis- 
trict called  Zellia  (Paul.  Diac.  iv.  40);  and  it  still 
bears  the  name  of  Cilly.  and  is  rich  in  ancient 
architectural  remains.  (Comp.  Idn.  Anton,  p.  129; 
hin.  Hicroe.  p.  560;  Muchar,  Noricvm,  vol.  i.  p. 
161.)  [L.  S ] 

CELE'XDKRIS  (KtAotispts : Eth.  KO.frtt- 
pirijt : Chelendrth ),  a town  of  Patnphylia,  on  the 
coast.  The  tradition  was  that  it  was  a Phoenician 
settlement,  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Samians.  (Mela,  i.  13.)  There  was  a temple  of 
Juno  near  the  town,  and  a river  Is.  which  flowed  by 
them  to  the  sra.  (Scymnua,  quoted  by  Herodian.) 
It  is  described  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  80)  as  a very 
strong  place,  on  a high  rock  nearly  surrounded  by 
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the  sea.  Piso  attempted  to  take  it.  Celenderis  had 
a fort  (Strab.  p.  670);  and  Artemidorus,  with  other 
geographers,  considered  this  place,  and  not  Corm- 
cesiuin,  as  the  commencement  of  Cilicia. 

Chelcndreh  has  M a snug  but  very  small  port,  from 
whence  the  couriers  from  Constantinople  to  Cyprus 
embark.”  (Beaufort,  Karamania , p.  209.)  Tire 
Turks  call  it  Gulnar.  None  of  the  remains  of  Ce- 
lcndcris  appear  to  be  older  than  the  early  period 
the  Roman  empire.  The  town  “ gave  name  to  a 
region  called  Celenderitis  (Plin.  r.  27),  and  coined 
those  silver  tctradrachms,  which  supply  some  of  the 
earliest  aud  finest  specimens  of  the  numismatic  art." 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor,  & c.  p.  116.)  There  are  also 
coins  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  of  the  later  Roman 
emperors,  with  the  epigraph  KtA*rS*pfrair.  [G.  L.] 


CELENNA,  a town  of  Campania,  mentioned  only 
by  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  739)  who  appears  to  place  it 
(in  conjunction  with  Rufrae  and  Balulum)  on  the 
borders  of  the  Campanian  plain.  Servius  (o<i  tor.) 
says  " locus  est  Cnmpaniae,  sacer  Junori."  We 
find  no  other  mention  of  it,  and  its  situation  is 
unknown.  [E.  H.  B] 

CELETRUM  ( Kastorui ),  a town  of  Orests*  in 
Macedonia,  situated  on  a peninsula  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  waters  of  a lake,  and  has  only  a 
single  entrance  over  a narrow  isthmus  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  continent.  In  the  first  Mace- 
donian campaign  of  the  Romans,  in  n.  c.  200,  the 
consul  Sulpicius,  after  haring  invested  this  {Jao*. 
which  submitted  to  him,  returned  to  Dassaretia,  and 
from  thence  regained  Apollonia,  the  place  from 
which  he  had  departed  on  this  expedition.  (Lir. 
xxxi.  40.)  The  position  is  so  remarkable  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it  with  the  mndem  for- 
tress of  Kastorui.  The  lake,  which  bears  the  same 
name,  is  about  six  miles  long  and  four  broad.  The 
peninsula  is  nearly  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
the  outer  point  is  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
lake.  The  present  fortification  of  Kastorui  cored*!* 
only  of  a wall  acmes  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
isthmus,  which  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Byxar- 
tine  empire,  and  has  a wet  ditch,  making  the  penin- 
sula an  island.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall  stands  a 
square  tower,  through  which  is  the  only  entrance  to 
the  town.  The  ruins  of  a parallel  wall  flanked 
with  round  towers,  which  in  Byzantine  times  created 
the  peninsula  from  shore  to  shore,  excluding  all  the 
E.  put  of  it,  still  divide  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
quarters  of  the  town.  In  a.  d.  1084  Alexis  I.  took 
Castoria  (Kooropio),  which  was  defended  by  the 
brave  and  faithful  Bryennius.  (Anna  Comn.  A lexim, 
vi.  p.  152;  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  xv.  p.  155.) 
The  accurate  description  of  Castoria,  as  Colonel 
Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  329)  remarks,  by  Anna  Comnena 
(f.  c.)  shows  that  no  great  change  has  occurred  since 
that  time.  Korbiger  (vol.  in.  p.  1060)  supposes  that 
one  of  the  numerous  towns  which  derived  their 
name  from  Diocletian  [DiocurnAMoroLis]  after- 
wards stood  upon  tiie  site  of  Celetruin,  but  the 
positions  given  by  Procopius  (Avl.  iv.  3),  and  the 
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Itineraries,  to  Diocletianopolis  are  at  variance  with 
this  statement  On  the  other  hand,  Celetrum  has 
tven  identified  with  the  KcAaodSioy  of  Hieroclcs. 
(Wewefipg  ap.  loc.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.iii. 
p.  330,  voLiv.  p.  121.)  [E.  B.J.] 

CELLAE  (KiWij,  Hierocl.:  Ostrovo),  a town  of 
Maredntua  Coosularis,  and  a station  on  the  Via 
F.?natia  in  Eordaea,  between  Heracleia  and  Edessa 
{Pent.  Tab.),  at  a distance  of  28  M.  P.  from  the 
latter  place,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
ami  that  of  Antoninus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELXIUS  (KeArto*),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 5),  between  the  Tnasis  aestaary 
(Tovtuois  elaxoerit)  and  the  Taezalam  Promontory. 
The  former  of  these  is  next  in  order  southwards  to 
the  Varar  aestaary  (Murray  Firth),  the  latter  is 
to  the  north  of  the  Deva  (Dee).  Hence  the  Spey  is 
the  likeliest  equivalent  to  the  Celuins.  [B.  G.  L.] 
CELSA  (K*A<ra  : Celsensis : Ru.  at  Velilla  near 
Xelsa),  a city  of  the  Ilergetes,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
(onensia,  on  the  Ibcrus,  which  was  here  crossed  bv  a 
none  bridge,  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  Under  the 
Romans,  it  was  a colony,  with  the  surname  Victrix 
Julia,  and  it  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Cnesar- 
lugaxta.  Several  of  its  coins  are  extant,  belonging 
to  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  161  ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 68 ; Mnrca, 
ffitp  iL  28  ; Florez.  Ftp.  S.  vol.  xxx.  p.  39,  Med. 
de  Ftp.  voL  L p.  349,  vol.  ii.  p.  638,  vol.  iii.  p.  45  ; 
MkrtUMt,  vol.  i.  p.  37,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  75  : Eckhel, 
ral.  i.  pp.  44,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

CELTAK  [Gallia.] 

CELTIBE'RLA  (K«A  rigijpla,  Polyb.,  Strab., 
Gaea.,  Liv.  Ac.:  Eth.  Ccltiber,  pi.  Celtiberi,  K*A- 
rtfiypes).  was  the  name  of  a large  inland  district  of 
Spain,  comprising  the  central  plateau  (media  inter 
uWo  maria,  Liv.  xxviii.  1),  which  divides  the  basin 
of  the  Iberus  (Ebro)  from  the  rivers  flowing  to  the 
W.,  and  corresponding  to  the  SW.  half  of  Aragon, 
Learlv  the  whole  of  Cuenca  and  Soria,  and  a great 
fart  aC  Burgos.  These  were  about  the  limits  of 
Celtiberia  Proper;  but,  the  name  was  used  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  through  the  power  which  the 
Celtiberians  obtained  over  the  surrounding  tribes  ; 
so  that,  for  example,  Polybius  made  it  extend  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Anas  (Guadiana)  even  to  those 
of  the  Baetis  (Guadalquivir:  Strab.  iii.  p.  148), 
ami  be  mentions  the  mountain  range  which  reaches 
the  sea  above  Saguntum,  as  the  boundary  of  Iberia 
ami  Celtiberia.  (Polyb.  iii.  17.  § 2.)  So  we  find 
both  Hcmeroscopiam  on  the  Pr.  Dianium  (C.  S. 
Martin),  and  Castulo  on  the  Baetis,  named  as  in 
Celtiberia.  (Artemidor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  ’H p*po-  i 
e Kcrx*  lor  ■ plat.  Sertor.  3.)  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
that,  under  the  Romans,  CeWberia  was  often  used 
as  a term  equivalent  to  Hispania  Citerior  (excepting, 
per  ha  pa,  the  NE.  part,  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
tbe  Ebro),  and  that,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  latter 
were  extended,  so  was  the  signification  of  the  former. 
(Plin.  iv.  21.  a.  36;  Soiin.  23;  Salmas,  ad  Solm. 
p.  197  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  305.) 

The  Celtiberians  were  believed  to  have  originated 
in  a union  of  the  indigenous  Iberians  with  Celts 
from  Gaul,  who  were  the  earliest  foreign  invaders  of 
the  peninsula,  and  whose  union  gave  rise  to  a nation 
datjnguished  bv  the  best  qualities  of  both  peoples, 
and  which  speedily  became  great  and  powerful.  (Diod. 

» 33;  Strab.  L p.  33,  iii.  pp.  158, 162;  Appian.  Hup, 
2 ; Lucan,  iv.  9 : — 

“ Profugique  a gente  vetusta 
GaJJonun  Celtao  unseen  tea  nomen  Hiberis;* 
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comp.  Celtici  ; and,  on  the  whole  aubject,  see 
Hispania.) 

Strabo  (iiL  p.  162)  describes  their  country  as 
commencing  on  the  SW.  side  of  M.  Ihubeda.  which 
divided  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  It  was  large 
and  irregular,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  rugged 
and  intersected  with  rivers ; for  it  contained  the 
sources  of  all  the  great  rivers  which  flow  W.  across 
the  peninsula,  the  Anas,  Tagus,  and  Durius,  ex- 
cept the  Baetis,  and  this  too,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
assigned  by  Polybius  to  Celtiberia.  The  Celtiberi 
were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Berones  and  the 
Bardyitae  or  Varduli  ; on  the  W.  by  some  of  the 
Astures,  CallaTci  [Gallaeci],  Vacua ki,  Vet- 
tones,  and  Carpetani;  on  the  S.  by  the  Cretan  i 
and  by  those  of  the  Bastktani  and  Edetam  who 
inhabit  M.  Orospeda  ; and  on  the  E.  by  >1.  Ii»u- 
df.da.  This  description  applies  to  the  Celtiberi  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  name.  They  were  divided, 
he  adds,  into  four  tribes,  of  whom  he  only  mentions 
two,  the  Arkvacae,  who  were  the  moat  powerful, 
nnd  the  Lusones.  Pliny  (iiL  3.  *.  4)  mentions,  as 
Celtiberians,  first  the  Arevacac  ( Celtiberi  A reracae), 
and  afterwards  the  Pelendones  (Pelendones  Cel- 
tiberorum , quatuor  po/mlis , quorum  Numnntini 
clari : where  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  /!'.  populia 
refers  to  Pelendones  or  Celtiberorvm  : if  to  the 
former,  he  disagrees  with  Strabo  and  others,  who 
assign  Numantia  to  the  Arevacae).  The  Belli 
and  the  Tim  (or  Dittani)  are  also  mentioned  as 
Celtiberian  peoples  (Polyb.  xxxv.  2 ; Appian.  Hup. 
44).  Ptolemy  uses  the  name  in  a narrower  sense : 
his  Celtiberi  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arevacae 
(whom  he  places  S.  of  the  Pelendones  and  Berones), 
on  the  W.  by  the  Carpetani,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Oretani,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Lobetani  and  Ede- 
tani. 

The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  combined  to  prevent  their  having  many  con- 
siderable cities ; and  on  this  ground  Strabo  charges 
Polybius  with  gross  exaggeration  in  stating  that 
Tiberius  Gracchus  destroyed  300  cities  of  the  Celti- 
berians (xxvi.  4),  a number  which  could  only  be  made 
np  by  counting  every  petty  fort  taken  in  the  war 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  163).  The  chief  cities,  besides  Nu- 
mantia,  Segkda,  and  1’allantia,  and  others  which 
belonged  to  the  Arevacae,  Berones,  and  Pelen- 
dones, were  the  following: — The  capital  was  Skgo- 
brig  a,  which  some  identify  with  the  Segedn  j ust  named, 
and  with  the  Segestica  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  17).  On  the 
great  road  which  ran  W.  from  Caesaraugusta  (Zara- 
goza) to  Asturica  (I tin.  Ant,  pp.  442,  443),  wore: 
37  M.  P.,  Cara  vis;  18  M.  P.  Turiaho  (T oupiaad, 
Ptol.  L c.,  Tarazona) ; and,  on  a branch  road  from 
Turiaso  to  Caes&raugnsta  were  : 20  M.  P.  from  the 
former  Balsio  or  Belliso  (comp,  /tin,  p.  451  : at 
or  near  Boria) ; and,  20  M.  P.  from  Balsio,  and  16 
from  Caesaraugusta,  Allohon  or  Alavona  (‘AAov- 
£>va:  A logon,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 67),  which  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  the  Vasconcs.  On  the  road  leading  SW. 
from  Caesaraugusta  to  Toletum  and  Emerita  were : 
16  M.  P.  from  Caesaraugusta,  SEGONTIA  (at  or 
near  Epila),  apparently  the  Segontia  which  belonged 
to  the  Arevacae,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  Segontia,  to  be  mentioned  directly  (/tin.  A nt. 
pp.  437,  439)  : 14  M.  P.  further,  Xkrtorriqa 
(I tin.  U.  cc.  Nfpr66peya,  Ptol.  /.  r. : Almunia);  then 
21  M.  P.,  Bilious,  and,  24  M.  P.,  Aquae  Bil- 
bitanorum  ; then,  16  M.  P.,  Arcobriga  ; then, 
23  M.  P.,  Segontia  (Siguenza),  apparently  the 
Seguntia  Celtiberum  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  19);  then  23 
p p 3 
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M.  P.  Caesada  (KfiraJa  ff  K ahraSa,  Ptol.  /.e.),  at 
or  near  Brikuega  on  the  Tajtma,  24  M.  P.  from 
Arriaca  of  the  Carpetaxi.  Another  road  ran 
sonth  through  51.  Idubeda  from  CiiesaraugustA  to 
Lamixium  near  tiie  source  of  the  Anas  (/ft*. 
Ant.  \k  447),  on  which  were:  28  M.  P.,  Sermo 
(J /tie//);  Carae  ( Carinena );  10  M.  P.,  Aoiria 
( Daroca );  6 M.  P.  Alboxica  (probahly  Puerto 
de  Daroca) ; 25  M.  P.  Urbiaca,  seemingly  the 
Urbicua  of  Livy  (xi.  16;  but  the  reading  is  un- 
certain, see  Drakmborch,  ad  loc.  : now  Molina, 
Lapie;  others  identify  it  with  Alcaroches  or  Checa); 
20  M.  P.  Valeboxga  or  Valeponga  ( Valsolcbrt, 
Lapie ; Val  de  Meca , Cortes) ; 40  M.  P.  Ar» 
Pctka  ( Cuenca , Lapie);  32  M.  P.,  Saltici  (S. 
Maria  del  Campo,  La|*ic ; Jorquera,  Cortes) ; 16 
M.  P.,  Parietlxis  ($.  Clemente.  Lapie  ; Chinchilla, 
Cortea) ; 22  M.  P.  Libirosia  ( Lezuza ),  14  M.  P. 
from  the  source  of  the  Anas;  but  the  last  place  very 
likely  belonged  to  the  Oretani.  Among  the  cities 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  were  : Eroavica 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 : 'Epyaouina,  Ptol.  I.  c.)  or  Er- 
gavia  (Liv.  xi.  50),  a municipium  belonging  to  the 
conventus  of  Cnesaraugusta  (coins  ap.  Florez,  Med. 
de  Ktp.  vol.  ii.  p.  426  ; Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  43,  SuppL 
vol.  i.  p.  86  ; Sestini,  p.  145 ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  50; 
Inxcr.  ap.  Grater,  p.  382,  No.  9),  the  considerable 
ruins  of  which,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Guadiela 
and  the  Tagus,  are  called  Santa ver  (Morales,  Antig. 
p.  102;  Florez.  Etp.  S.  vol.  vii.  p 61);  Bursada, 
(Boup<ra$a,  Ptol.  /.  e.),  near  the  last  place  (coins 
ap.  Sestini,  Med.  f$p.  p.  113);  Cextobrioa,  near 
Nertobriga,  if  not  the  same  place  [Nkktobkiga]  : 
Attacum  : Coxtrebia  : Compleoa  : Valeria 
(OoaAfpla,  Ptol.  Valera  la  Viejo , in  a very  strong 
position  near  the  Sucre,  Jucar , S.  of  Cuenca,  Ru.), 
a Roman  colony,  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  New 
Carthage  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 : Florez,  Esp.  S.  viii. 
p.  198,  comp.  v.  p.  19,  vii.  p.  59);  Euklasta 
(AetjTo,  Ptol.)  ; Ocilis  ('OirtAu),  the  Roman  head- 
quarters in  the  Celtiherian  war,  probably  in  the  SE. 
of  the  country  (Appian.  Hitp.  47,  foil.);  Bkl- 
sist'M  : 51  EDioi.tr m (MedioAov)  in  the  N.,  and 
Coxdaboua  (K oeSdSopa),  ISTomUX  (Tordviov), 
Ai.ama  ('AAotfa),  Libaxa  (Albova),  and  Urcesa 
(O0p««ra),  in  the  S.  are  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
(/  c.);  Muxda  and  Certima,  on  the  borders  of 
Carpetania,  near  Alces,  only  by  Livy  (xl.  46),  and 
Bki.gkda  (B«Ay^5ri)  or  Belgida,  only  by  Appian 
(/ lisp . 44)  and  Orosius  (v.  23).  There  are  also  a 
number  of  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilbilis, 
only  named  by  Martial ; such  as  the  mountains 
Calms  and  Badavero,  and  the  towns  or  villages  of 
Boterdum,  Plata  on  the  Salo,  Tutela,  44  chores  Rix- 
amarum Cardoa,  Peteron,  Rigae,  Petu.siae.  and 
others,  for  the  barbarous  sound  of  which  to  Roman 
cars  he  feels  it  necessary  to  apologize  44  Celtiberis 
hoec  snnt  nomina  craasiora  terns.”  (Martial,  i.  49, 
iv.  55,  xii.  18,  &c.)  For  the  list  of  cities  compare 
Ukert,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  pp.  458— 464.) 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Celtiberians, 
besides  the  notices  in  Strabo  and  other  writers,  we 
have  an  elaborate  account  by  Diodorus  (v.  33,  34). 
As  warriors  they  attained  the  highest  renown  by 
their  long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans. 
They  were  equally  distinguished  as  excellent  cavalry, 
and  as  powerful  and  steady  infantry,  so  that,  when 
their  cavalry  had  defeated  that  of  the  enemy,  they 
dismounted  and  engaged  the  hostile  infantry  (comp. 
Polvb.  Fr.  lint.  13).  Their  favourite  order  of  battle 
was  the  wedge-shaped  column,  in  which  they  were 
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almost  irresistible  (Liv.  xl.  40).  They  sang  as 
they  joined  hattle  (Liv.  xxiii.  16).  Their  weapons 
were  a two-edged  sword  of  the  finest  temper  [Bil- 
bilis], and  the  still  national  dagger  (comp.  W/k 
Fr.  Hist . 14:  Strab.  iii.  p.  154);  their  defensive 
armour  consisted  of  a bronze  helmet,  with  a purple 
crest,  of  greaves  made  of  plaited  hair,  and  a round 
wicker  buckler  (trvprla),  or  the  light  but  large 
Gallic  targe.  A rough  black  blanket,  of  wool  not 
unlike  goats'  hair,  formed  their  sole  dress  by  day, 
and  at  night  they  slept,  wrapped  up  in  it,  up*i  the 
bare  ground.  They  were  particularly  attentive  to 
cleanliness,  with  the  exception  of  the  strange  custom, 
which  is  ascribed  also  to  the  Cantabri,  of  washing 
with  urine  instead  of  water.  Though  cruel  to  cri- 
minals and  enemies  (comp.  Strab.  iii.  p.  155),  they 
are  gentle  and  humane  to  strangers ; and  those  of 
them  whose  invitations  are  accepted  are  daemi 
favourites  of  the  gods.  Their  food  consist*  in  abun- 
dance of  various  meats;  and  they  drink  must  (oiro- 
peKiros  wd/zan),  their  country  supplying  plenty 
of  honey,  and  wine  being  imported  by  merchant  a 
Though  the  country  was  generally  mountainous  and 
sterile,  it  contained  some  fertile  valleys,  and  the 
prosperity  of  some  few  of  the  cities  is  exemplified 
by  the  cases  of  Bilbilis,  and  especially  Numax- 
tla.  It  is  thus  that  we  must  explain  the  «a:e- 
ment  of  Diodorus  respecting  the  excellence  of  tb«r 
country,  and  the  large  tribute  of  600  talents  which, 
according  to  Poseidonius,  M.  Morrell  us  exacted  from 
the  country  (Strab.  iii.  p.  162).  As  to.tbcir  religion 
Strabo  says  that  the  Celtiberians  and  some  of  their 
neighbours  on  the  N.  celebrated  a festival  to  some 
nameless  deity  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  assem- 
bling together  in  their  families,  and  dancing  all 
night  long  (iii.  p.  164).  Several  other  point*  in 
Strabo’s  description  of  the  manners  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  N.  may  be  regarded  as  applying  to 
the  Celtiberians  amoug  the  rest.  [Hispaxia.] 

The  Celtiberians  are  renowned  in  history  for  their 
long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans.  They 
had  been  subdued  by  Hannibal  with  great  difficulty. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War.  after  giving  important 
aid  to  the  Carthaginians,  they  were  induced  by  the 
generosity  of  Scipio  to  accept  the  alliance  of  Rome; 
but  yet  we  find  a body  of  them  serving  the  Car- 
thaginians as  mercenaries  iu  Africa.  (Liv.  xxr. 
33,  xxvi.  50 ; Polvb.  xiv.  7,  8.)  But  the  cruelty 
and  avarice  of  later  governors  drove  them,  in  a.  c. 
181,  into  a revolt,  which  was  appeased  by  the  mili- 
tary prowess  and  the  generous  policy  of  the  elder 
Tiberias  Gracchus,  b.  c.  179.  The  resistance  of 
the  city  of  Segkda  to  the  demands  of  Rome  led  to 
a fresh  war  (b.  c.  153),  which  was  conducted  co 
the  part  of  tho  Roftans  with  varying  success  by 
M.  Marcellus,  who  would  have  made  peace  with  the 
Celtiberians ; but  the  Senate  required  their  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  The  diversion  created  iu  Lusi- 
tania by  Viriathus  caused  the  Celtiherian  war  to 
languish  till  b.  c.  143,  when  the  great  war  with 
N uman tin  began,  and  was  not  concluded  till  B.  c. 
133.  [Ncmaxtia.]  In  spite  of  this  great  blow, 
the  Celtiberians  renewed  the  war  under  Sertsrios ; 
and  it  was  only  after  his  fall  that  they  began  to 
adopt  the  Roman  language,  dress  and  manners. 
(Polyb.  xxxv.  1,  et  seq. ; Liv.  xxi. — xxviii.  passim  ; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  151.)  [P.  &.] 

CE'LTICA.  [Gallia.] 

CE'LTICA,  CE'LTICI  (*  KeArur^,  oi  KfA- 
tikoI),  in  Hispania.  The  repeated  occurrence  of 
these  names  iu  the  geography  of  Spain  is  at  ouce 
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accounted  for  by  the  tradition  that  the  population  of 
the  peninsula  contained  a large  Celtic  element 
[Celtjbkri;  Hwpajtia]. 

1.  Celtica,  the  general  and  at  first  very  vague 
name  for  the  whole  NW.  of  Europe,  is  applied  spe- 
cifically to  Spain,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of 
Iberia  was  sometime*  extended  to  Ganl.  Bnt  the 
more  particular  reference  of  the  term  Celtic*  in 
Spain  was  to  the  northern  and  central  portion  of  the 
pr. insula-  (Aristot.  de  3/ tin d.  i.  p.  850,  du  Val; 
Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  199,  Fr.  43,  Didot;  Scymn. 
Ch.  1 68,  foil. ; Eratosthenes  ap.  Strab.  ii.  p.  107,  give* 
a like  extent  to  the  roXor cu.) 

2.  Strabo  mentions  a tribe  of  Celtici  in  the  S.  of 
Lusitania,  as  inhabiting  the  country  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Anas,  from  the  point  where  the  latter 
river  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  S.,  that  is,  in  the 
& of  AlevUejo.  (But  the  district  was  also  partly 
peopled  by  Lnsitanians.)  Their  chief  city  was  Co- 
xistorgis:  another  was  Pax  Augusta.  On  the 
authority  of  Polybius,  he  connects  these  Celtici 
with  the  Tubduu,  in  kindred  as  well  as  proximity. 
(Strab.  Hi.  pp.  139, 141,  151 ; Polyb.  xxxiv.9.  § 3.) 

3.  Pliny  extends  these  Celtici  into  Baetica.  The 
country  called  Baeturia,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  j 
Anas,  is  divided,  he  says,  into  two  parts  and  two 
nadooa,  the  Celtici,  who  border  on  Lusitania,  and 
belong  to  the  con  vent  us  of  Hispalis,  and  the  Tur- 
DULZ.  whose  frontier  extends  along  Tarraeoncnsis  as 
well  as  Lusitania,  and  whose  judicial  capital  is  Cor- 
deba.  He  considers  these  Celtici  to  have  migrated 
from  Lusitania,  which  he  appears  to  regard  as  the 
original  seat  of  the  whole  Celtic  population  of  the 
peninsula,  including  the  Celtiberians,  on  the  ground 
of  an  identity  of  sacred  rites,  language,  and  names 
of  cities ; the  latter  in  Baetica,  bearing  epithets  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  in  Celtiberia  and  Lusi- 
tania- (Plin.  iiL  1.  a.  3:  this  seems  to  be  the  general 
*enae  of  the  passage,  supported  by  the  names  of  the 
cities  mentioned ; but  the  phrase  “ Celticos  a Celti- 
beri $ ex  Lusitania  advenisse  manifestum  est”  is 
difficult  to  interpret  precisely).  The  cities  referred 
to  are  Seria  Kama  Julia.  Kkrtobriga  Concordia 
Julia.  Seoida  Bestituta  Julia,  Ucultuiciacum  or 
Cckioa.  Lacoximurois  Constantia  Julia,  Tereses 
Fort  anal  es.  and  Callcnaes  Emanici:  the  last  two 
names  are  those  of  the  inhabitants ; of  the  cities,  the 
former  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  latter  is  called 
Calextum.  The  other  cities  of  Celtica,  as  Pliny 
calls  the  district,  were  Acinipo,  Arunda,  Aruci,  j 
T'-kobkiga,  Lastigi,  Saltesa,  Sakponk,  Sk- 
kii'P<»-  In  like  manner  Ptolemy  mentions  the 
Celtici  in  Baetica  (Barman  KsArucof)  and  assigns 
to  them  the  cities  of  Aruci,  Arunda,  Curgia,  Aci- 
niptm.  and  Vama  (O Capa).  all  but  tbe  last  being 
included  m Pliny’s  list.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 15.)  Of  the 
ahnwe  names,  those  ending  in  briga  indicate  a Celtic 
dialect ; and  tbe  remark  applies  to  many  other  parts 
of  Spain. 

4.  Celtici  are  again  found  in  the  extreme  NW.  of 
Spam,  in  Gallaecia,  about  the  promontory  of 
Kkkium  (C.  Finisterrt),  which  was  also  called 
Celticum,  in  the  very  same  district  as  the  Arta- 
bri,  whom  Mela  expressly  calls  a Celtic  people. 
(Strab.  in  p 153;  Mela,  iii.  1 ; Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4,  iv. 
20,  22.  a.  34,  35.)  Strabo  regards  these  Celtici  as 
sprung  from  those  upon  the  Anas;  and  relates  how 
they  marched  north  wards  with  the  Turduli,  but  quar- 
relled. and  separated  from  them  at  the  river  Limaea 
( Lima).  Mela  places  the  Celtici  along  the  whole  W. 
coast  up  to  this  Celtic  promontory.  Pliny  refers 
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these  Celtici  to  the  conventus  of  Lucas  Aagusti 
(iii.  3.  s.  4.),  and  mentions  the  tribes,  Celtici  Neriae 
and  Celtici  Praesamarci  (iv.  20.  s.  34).  [P.  S.1 

CELTICOFLA'VIA,  a city  of  the  Vcttoncs  in 
Spain,  on  the  borders  of  Lusitania,  at  TorreciUa  tie 
ah  Jr  a Tejada,  near  Salamanca , only  known  by  in- 
scriptions, but  deserving  of  mention  for  the  compo- 
sition of  its  name,  indicating  Celtic  origin  and  Homan 
patronage.  [P.  S.] 

CELTICUM  PROMONTORIUM.  [Celtici.] 
CKLURNUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Notit  ia 
as  the  station  of  the  second  wing  of  the  Asti.  Ge- 
nerally identified  with  Waltcick  Chesters  in  North- 
umberland per  lineam  mlli.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CELYDNUS.  [Epkirus.] 

CEMA,  an  Alpine  mountain  which  Pliny  (iii.  4) 
names  as  the  source  of  the  Varus  ( Var) : but  it 
does  not  appear  what  mountain  he  means.  [G.  L.  ] 
CEMENEXIUM  (K tpwiXiov,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Ce- 
menelensis,  Inner. : Cimiet),  a town  of  Liguria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alp*.  It  was  only  about 
two  miles  distant  from  Nicaea,  on  a hill,  rising 
above  the  torrent  of  the  Paulo,  or  Paglione,  and  six 
miles  from  the  river  Varus,  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  Liguria.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  term 
it  the  chief  city  of  the  Vediantii,  apparently  a 
Gaulish  tribe,  though  it  was  necessarily  included  in 
Liguria  as  long  as  the  Varus  was  considered  the 
limit  between  Italy  and  Gaul.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 43.)  At  a later  period  this  limit 
being  fixed  at  the  Tropaea  Augusti,  on  the  pass  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  Ceineneliuin  and  Nicaea  were 
both  included  in  Gaul.  {I tin.  Ant.  p.  296.)  It  was 
thenceforth  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
44  Praeses  Alpium  Maritiinarum  ” (Notit.  Digit,  ii. 
p.  72),  and  was  perhaps  the  scat  of  his  government. 
Numerous  inscriptions,  as  well  os  other  ancient 
relics,  prove  it  to  have  been  a place  of  importance 
under  the  Roman  Empire : and  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  frequented  by  wealthy  Romans,  as  Nice 
is  at  tbe  present  day,  on  account  of  the  mildness 
and  serenity  of  its  climate  in  winter.  The  hill  of 
Cimiez  is  now  occupied  by  gardens  and  olive- grounds, 
but  still  retains  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  in 
tolerable  preservation,  but  of  small  size  : near  it  are 
some  other  Roman  ruins,  apparently  those  of  a 
temple  and  of  Thermae.  The  destruction  of  Ceme- 
nelium  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombards.  It 
was  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Arelate 
and  Narbo,  which  passed  direct  from  the  Tropaea 
Aagusti  ( Turbia ) to  Cemenelium,  and  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Varus,  leaving  Nicaea  on  the  left. 
(Roubaudi,  Nice  et  tes  Environs,  pp.  54 — 67. 
Turin,  1843.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GENABUM.  [Gkhabum.] 

CENAEUM  (K^vaiov:  JAthddha ),  a promontory 
of  Euboea,  forming  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  opposite  the  Malic  gulf.  On  this 
promontory  was  a temple  of  Zeus,  who  was  hence 
called  Cenaeus.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  444, 446;  Thuc.  iiL 
93;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 23;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21  ; Liv. 
xxxvi.  20  ; Horn.  Hymn,  in  A poll.  219  ; Soph. 
Track.  238,  753;  Ov.  Met.  ix.  136.) 

CE'NCHREAE  (K eyxptal : Eth.  K tyxpfttnjt). 
1.  A city  of  the  Troad, 41  in  which  Homer  lived  while 
he  was  inquiring  of  the  things  that  concerned  the 
Trees,"  as  Stephanus  (s.  r.  Kryxpeaf)  says.  Another 
tradition,  of  no  more  value,  makes  it  the  birthplace 
of  Homer.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  *0 firipos.)  The  site  of 
Cenchreae  is  supposed  to  be  a place  called  Tthigri, 
where  there  are  remains,  near  the  left  bank  of  tbe 
rr  4 
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Mmdert  (the  Scamander),  lower  down  than  the 
supposed  ruins  of  Ccbrene  [Ckbrenia],  and  near 
those  of  Neandria.  [G.  L.] 

2.  A town  in  the  Argeia,  south  of  Argos,  and  on 
the  road  from  the  latter  city  to  Tegca.  Pausanias 
says  tliat  it  was  to  the  right  of  the  Trochos 
(t/kJxoj),  wliich  must  not  be  regarded  as  a place, 
but  ns  the  name  of  the  carriage  road  leading  to 
Ivcnia.  Near  Cenchreac  Pausanias  saw  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  Argives,  who  conquered 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Hysiae.  The  remains  of 
an  ancient  place,  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile 
after  crossing  the  Krasinas  (Kephalari),  are  pro- 
bably those  of  Cenchreac;  and  the  pyramid  which 
lies  on  a hill  a little  to  the  right  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias. [For  description  of  this  pyramid,  see  p. 
202.]  It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  that  the  Hel- 
lenic ruins  further  on  in  the  mountains,  in  a spot 
abounding  in  springs,  called  ra  Nepck  or  Skaphidaki, 
are  those  of  Cenchreae;  and  the  proximity  of  these 
ruins  to  those  of  Hysiae  is  in  favour  of  this  view; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  remains  of  the  pyramid 
appear  to  fix  the  position  of  Cenchreac  at  the  spot 
already  mentioned  near  the  Erasinus.  The  words 
of  Aeschylus  ( Prom.  676)  — tfarorov  Kfpx^WoJ 
[al.  K ryxp*iat]  fr*°*  AspKTjr  hxpqv  r*  — would 
seem  to  place  Cenchreae  near  Lcma,  and  the  stream 
of  which  he  speaks  is  perhaps  the  Krasinus.  (Paus. 
ii.  24.  § 7 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  376 ; Leake,  Jlforea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  ,143 ; Boblaye,  Recherche s,  &c.  p.  46 ; Ross,  Reisen 
rtn  Peloponnes,  p.  141,  seq.) 

3.  The  eastern  port  of  Corinth.  [Corinth  us.] 
CEXDEVIA.  [Bku:s.] 

CENICENSES.  [Caksicknses.] 
CENIMAGNI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Caesar 

(B.  G.  v.  21)  as  having,  along  with  the  Segontiaci, 
Ancalitcs,  Bibroci,  and  Cassi,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Cflc-ar,  requesting  protection  against  Cassivelaunus. 
They  have  somewhat  gratuitously  been  identified 
with  the  Iceni.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CK'NION  (Kmmv'),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 4),  as  a river  between  the 
Tamar  and  the  Lizard  Point.  This  may  mean  either 
the  Gramponnd  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  the 
head  of  Falmouth  Bay,  or  the  Fowey.  [R.  G.  L.] 
CENNATI,  seems  to  he  the  name  of  a people  in 
Cilicia  Trachea.  [Cilicia.] 

CKNX1  (Ktwoi),  a tribe  of  the  Alemanni  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassius  (ixxrii.  14),  with  whom 
the  Romans  carried  on  war  in  the  reign  of  C&ra- 
calla.  Reimarus  believes  them  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Chatti,  while  others  arc  inclined  to  identify 
them  with  the  Senone s (Scenni,  or  Smut)  men- 
tioned by  Florus  (iv.  12);  but  nothing  certain  can 
be  said.  [L.  S.] 

CENOMANI,  a Gallic  nation  of  Celtica  whom 
Caesar  (vii.  75)  names  Aulerci  Cenomnni  [Auleuci]. 
The  position  of  the  several  peoples  named  Aulerci 
was  west  of  the  Camutes,  and  between  the  Seine,  and 
the  Loire . The  Cenomani  occupied  part  of  the  old 
diocese  of  Mans;  and  the  town  of  Mans  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Sarthe  is  on  the  site  of  the  place 
called  Cenomani  in  the  Notitia,  from  the  name  of 
the  people.  As  nsnal  in  the  case  of  Gallic  chief 
cities,  the  name  of  the  people,  Cenomnni,  prevailed 
in  the  later  empire  over  that  of  the  original  name  of 
the  town,  which  however  appears  in  the  Table  as 
Subdinnum.  The  Table  gives  two  roads  on  which 
this  name  occurs:  one  passes  from  Caesandunum 
[Tours)  through  Subdinnum  to  AJauna  ( Alleaume 
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A Valognes) ; and  the  other  runs  from  Subdinnum 
to  Mitricum.  that  is,  Autricum  ( Chartres),  and  to 
Durorassio  (/Veiur).  Ptolemy  (ii.  8)  names  the  chk< 
city  of  the  Cenomani,  Vindinnm.  which  Valerius 
proposes  that  we  should  niter  to  Suindinum,  a name 
which  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  Table. 

The  Cenomani  joined  in  the  great  rising  against 
Caesar  in  B.  c.  52,  under  Vercingctorix.  The  con- 
tingent that  they  sent  to  the  siege  of  Alesia  was  five 
thousand  men  (/?.  G.  vii.  75).  Tliis  was  one  of  tbe 
migratory  Gallic  tribes  which  at  an  early  period 
crossed  into  Italy;  and  if  the  tradition  recorded  by 
Cato  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23)  is  true,  that  they  fanned 
a settlement  near  Massilia  (Marseille),  among  the 
VoJcac,  this  may  indicate  the  route  that  tbe  Ceno- 
moni  took  to  Italy.  [G.  L.1 

CENOMANI  (KtvondvoL,  Strab. Ptol.:  rorouaxoi, 
Polyb.),  a tribe  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  occupied 
the  tract  N.  of  the  Pm  I us,  between  the  Insubres  on 
the  W.  and  the  Vcneti  on  the  E.  Their  territory 
appears  to  have  extended  from  the  river  Addua  to 
the  A thesis.  Both  Polybius  and  Livy  expressly 
mention  them  among  the  tribes  of  Gauls  which  had 
crossed  the  Alps  within  historical  memory,  and  had 
expelled  the  Etruscans  from  the  territory  in  which 
tliey  established  themselves  and  subsequently  con- 
tinued to  occupy.  (Pol.  ii.  17;  Liv.  v.  35.)  It  is  re- 
markable that  they  appear  in  history  almost  uniformly 
as  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and  refusing  to  take  part 
with  their  kindred  tribes  against  them.  Thus,  during 
tlie  great  Gaulish  war  in  r.c.  225,  when  the  Boii  and 
Insubres  took  up  arms  against  Rome,  the  Cenomani, 
ns  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Vcneti,  coocluded  an 
alliance  with  the  republic,  and  the  two  nations  to- 
gether furnished  a force  of  20,000  men,  with  wliich 
they  threatened  the  frontier  of  the  Insubres.  (PdL 
ii.  23,24,32;  Strab.  v.  p.  216.)  Even  when  Han- 
nibal invaded  Chalpino  Gaul  they  continued  faithful 
to  the  Romans,  and  furnished  a body  of  auxiliaries, 
who  fought  with  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Trcbia. 
(Liv.  xxi.  55.)  After  tbe  close  of  the  Second  Punk 
War,  however,  they  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Gauls  under  Harnilcar  (b.  c.  200).  and  again  a fcw 
years  later  joined  their  arms  with  those  of  the 
Insubres : but  even  then  the  defection  seems  to  lucre 
been  but  partial,  anil  after  their  defeat  by  the  cmr-uI 
C. Cornelius  (b.c.  197).  they  hastened  to  submit,  and 
thenceforth  continued  faithful  allies  of  tbe  Romans. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  10,  xxxii.  30,  xxxix.  3.)  From  tins 
time  they  disappear  from  history,  and  became  gra- 
dually merged  in  the  condition  of  Roman  subjects, 
until  in  b.  c.  49  they  acquired,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Transpadane  Gauls,  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  36.) 

The  limits  of  the  territory  occupied  by  them  are 
not  very  clearly  defined.  Strabo  omits  ail  notice  of 
them  in  the  geographical  description  of  Gallia  CLsal- 
pina,  and  assigns  tlieir  cities  to  the  Insubres.  Livv 
speaks  of  Brixia  and  Verona  as  the  chief  cities  in 
tlieir  territory.  Pliny  assigns  to  them  Cremona 
and  Brixia : while  Ptolemy  gives  them  a much 
wider  extent,  comprising  not  only  Bcrgomnm  and 
Mantua,  but  Tridentum  also,  which  was  certaiidy 
a Rhaetian  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Liv.  v.  35; 
Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 31.)  It  is  sin- 
gular that  Polybius,  in  one  passage  (ii.  32),  appears 
to  describe  the  river  Clusios  (CAiese),  as  separating 
them  from  the  Insubres : but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake.  The  limits  above  assigned  them,  namely, 
the  Addun  on  the  W.,  the  Athcsis  on  the  E.,  and 
the  Padus  on  the  S.,  may  be  regarded  as  ap- 
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proximately  co met  The  Alpine  tribes  of  the  Ca- 
nuni  and  the  Triampilini,  which  bordered  on  them 
*n  the  X.,  are  expressly  described  by  Pliny  as  of 
Eagmneu  rare,  and  were  not  therefore  nationally 
connected  with  the  Ccnomani,  though  in  his  time  at 
least  united  with  them  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  topographical  description  of  the  country  of 
the  Ccnomani,  as  it  existed  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
is  more  conveniently  given  under  the  general  head  of 
Galua  CttALFSHA.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CKhTOBKl’GA  (or  brica ),  a city  of  the  Celli- 
btriana,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  the  siege  of 
which,  in  the  Celtiberian  War.  gave  an  occasion  for 
x striking  display  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  Me- 
t*Hus(Val.  Max.  v.  1.  § 5).  Floras  (ii.  17)  relates 
the  same  incident  as  occnrring  at  Nkktobriga.  It 
is  r.ot  clear  whether  the  cities  were  identical.  [P.  S.] 
CKXTRITES  (Ktrrpirris : Huh  ton  Chat),  a river 
dividing  the  mountains  of  the  Carducliians  from  the 
*l"pe»  and  plains  of  Armenia,  crossed  hv  the  Ten 
Tlnasand  in  their  retreat.  It  is  described  by  Xc- 
w-phon  (A  nab.  iv.  3.  § 1)  as  200  feet  in  breadth, 
above  their  breasts  in  depth,  and  extremely  rapid, 
»i:h  a bottom  full  of  slippery  stones.  The  Centrites 
has  leva  identified  with  the  Huh  Urn  Chai , an  E. 
afflaent  of  the  Tigris,  which  falls  into  that  river  at 
the  Armenian  village  of  Til,  and  constitutes  at  the 
present  day  a natural  barrier  between  Kurdist&n  and 
Armenia.  (Ainsworth,  Trav.  in  the  Track  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  p.  16G;  Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tau- 
**1,  p.  78;  Chesncy,  Exped.  Euphrat.  rol.  i. 

P-  18.)  [E.B.J.] 

CEXTRO'XES  (K  trrpetvti,  St  rah.  p.  204).  The 
Centrones  were  an  Alpine  people,  who  with  the 
Gmkceli  and  the  Caturiges  attempted  to  stop  Caesar 
°o  hi*  passage  over  the  Alpes  Cottiae  in  B.  c.  58 
(&.  G.  i.  10)  from  Gallia  Cisnlpina  into  the  territory 
the  Allobroges.  Caesar  gives  no  exact  determina- 
tes of  the  pisition  of  the  Centrones.  Pliny  (iii.  20) 
pians  the  Centrones  next  to  the  Octodurenaes,  that 
«*  the  people  of  Octodurus  or  Martigny.  The  Oc- 
todmtiei  are  the  Veragri.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  assigns 
to  the  Centrones  two  towns.  Forum  Claudii  and 
Axhna.  Axima  is  A itme  in  the  Tarentaise  [ Axima]  ; 
*ad  a little  place  called  Centron  in  the  same  valley 
Wain*  the  name  of  the  people.  The  Centrones  oc- 
ropied  the  Alpes  Graiae  (Ptol.  iii.  1)  which  Pliny 
(xi.  42)  calls  the  Alpes  Centronicae,  In  another 
f***age  (xxxiv.  2)  lie  speaks  of  copper  mines  “ in 
C«itrcuum  Alpino  tractu." 

The  f«s  through  the  Centrones  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (p.  205).  Those  who  cross  the  Alps  into 
Gallia  from  the  country  of  the  Salassi,  pass  np  the 
[r*xi  valley  of  the  Salassi,  the  valley  of  Aosta,  which 
a bifurcation : one  road  passes  over  the  Pennine 
Aips  and  the  other,  which  is  more  westerly,  through 
the  Centrones.  Both  roods  lead  to  Lngdunum,  Lyon 
(p.  208).  The  road  through  the  Centrones  is  the 
{*<3  cf  the  Petit  St.  Bernard.  These  and  other 
Alfane  tribes  belong  neither  to  Gallia  nor  Italy. 
Strabo  firn  them  a separate  description.  But  Pto- 
lemy includes  the  Centrones  with  other  Alpine 
people  in  Italy.  [G.  L.] 

CENTUMCELLAE  (Kerrov/urlAAcu,  Procop. : 
Cirita  Vecehia),  a town  on  tbo  wa-coast  of  Etruria, 
between  Pvrgi  and  Graviscae.  and  distant  47  miles 
from  Boms.  It  appears  to  hare  owed  its  origin 
entirely  to  the  construction  of  its  magnificent  port 
by  Trajan,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  previous 
rxstence  of  a town  upon  the  spot.  The  younger 
Puny  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  construction  of 
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this  port : and  at  a later  period  Rntilius  give?  a 
poetical  but  accurate  description  of  it,  which  entirely 
coincides  w'ith  its  present  appearance.  It  appears 
to  have  been  almost  wholly  of  artificial  construction, 
and  was  formed  by  a breakwater  or  artificial  island, 
with  a mole  running  out  towards  each  extremity  of 
this,  and  leaving  only  a narrow  entrance  on  each 
side  of  it : the  basin  within  being  of  nearly  circular 
form,  sons  to  constitute  what  Rutilius  calls  a marine 
amphitheatre.  At  each  end  of  the  breakwater  was 
a tower,  serving  for  a lighthouse  as  well  as  for 
defence.  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  31;  Rutil.  I tin.  i.  237 — 
248.)  It  appears  from  Pliny  that  Trajan  had  a 
villa  here,  the  existence  of  which  is  again  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  (Lamprid.  Commod.  1 ) : 
and  by  degrees  a town  grew  up  around  the  port,  the 
importance  of  which  continually  increased,  as  that 
constructed  by  Trajan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
became  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  be  rendered  useless. 
In  the  time  of  Procopius  Centumcellae  was  a largo 
and  populous  city,  and  a place  of  strength  as  a 
fortress  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  7);  on  which  account 
its  possession  was  warmly  contested  between  the 
Goths  and  Byzantine  generals : it  was  captured  by 
Belisarius,  afterwards  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila, 
but  soon  after  recovered  by  N arses.  (Id.  Ib.  iii.  36, 
37,  39,  iv.  34.)  It  continued  to  flourish  till  the 
year  812,  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
iNiracens : the  remaining  inhabitants  withdrew  into 
the  interior  where  they  founded  a new  settlement, 
and  the  ancient  city  obtained  on  this  occasion  the 
name  of  Civila  Vecchia,  which  it  has  retained  ever 
since.  It  soon  became  again  inhabited,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Roman  States,  with 
a population  of  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The  walls 
that  surround  the  port  are  based  throughout  on  those 
erected  by  Trajan:  there  exist,  besides,  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  and  numerous  fragments  of  other 
Roman  buildings.  (Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 4.) 

The  Itineraries  vary  considerably  in  regard  to  the 
distance  from  Rome  to  Centumcellae,  as  well  as  the 
intermediate  stations : the  true  distance  by  the  line 
of  the  Via  Aurelia  was  47  miles : it  was  5 miles 
from  Castrum  Novum,  erroneously  marked  as  viii. 
in  the  Itin.  Ant  (D’Anville,  Anal.  Geogr.  de  l Italic, 
p.  123  ; Dennis,  /.  c.  p.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CENTURION  ES,  AD,  a station  in  Gallia,  men- 
tioned in  the  Antoninc  Itin.  It  appears  to  be  the 
Ad  Centenarium  of  the  Table.  It  lies  on  a mid 
from  Narbo  (Narbonnt),  through  Ruscino  ( Cos  tel 
or  Tour  de  RoutiUon)  and  lllibcris  (A7w)  to  Sum- 
mus  Pyrenaeus  ( BeUegnrde ).  Ad  Centuriones  is 
between  Uliberris  and  Summus  Pyrenaeus,  and  5 M.  P. 
from  Summus  Pyrenaeus.  Its  position,  therefore,  is 
fixed  within  certain  limits,  and  it  is  the  chapel  of 
67.  Martin  sous  le  Boulou , according  to  Walckenaer, 
a place  on  the  Uliberris  (7ecA),  where  there  are  said 
to  be  remains ; and  this  is  exactly  the  point,  where 
we  must  leave  the  bonks  of  this  river  to  ascend  the 
valler  which  leads  to  Bellegarde.  [G.  L.] 

CENTU'RIPA  or  CENTITRIPI  (tA  Row^nra. 
Thnc.,  Diod.,  Strab.,  &c. ; Kfyrovptuai,  Ptol.:  Eth. 
Kerropiiriyos,  Centuripinus:  Centorbi),  a city  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a lofty  hill,  to 
the  SW.  of  Mount  Aetna,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  valley  of  the  Symaethus  (JSimeio), 
and  24  miles  NW.  of  Catana  (Strab.  vi.  p.272: 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13;  Itin.  AnU  p.  93.)  It  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  from  whotp  we  learn  that 
it  was  a city  of  the  Siculi,  and  appears  to  have,  been 
from  a very  early  period  one  of  the  most  important 
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cf  the  strongholds  of  that  people.  Hence,  at  the 
time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  (i*.  c.  414),  its 
commanders  thought  it  worth  while  to  march  with 
their  whole  force  against  Centuripa,  which  was 
induced  to  enter  into  a treaty  of  alliance  with  them, 
and  subsequently  rendered  them  good  service  by 
attacking  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Syracusans  on  their 
inarch  through  the  interior  of  the  island.  (Thuc. 
vi.  96,  vii.  32.)  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Gellias 
of  Agrigcntum,  who  was  sent  thither  as  ambassador 
by  his  countrymen,  treated  the  Centuripans  with 
contempt,  as  the  people  of  a poor  and  insignificant 
city;  but  this  must  be  understood  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  Greek  colonies,  not  the  Siculian 
cities.  (Diod.  xiii.  83.)  Shortly  after  we  find 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  in  n.  c.  396,  concluding  an 
alliance  with  the  ruler  of  Centuripa,  a despot  named 
Datnnn;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  re- 
duced the  city  under  his  subjection.  (Id.  xiv.  78.) 
In  the  time  rtf  Timoleon  it  was  governed  by  another 
despot  named  Ni  cod  emus,  who  was  expelled  by  the 
Corinthian  general,  and  the  city  restored  to  liberty, 
b.  c.  339  (Id.  xvi.  82) ; but  it  subsequently  fell 
into  the  power  of  Agathocles,  who  occupied  it  with 
a garrison.  During  the  wars  of  that  monarch  with 
the  Carthaginians  however,  Centuripa,  after  some 
ineffectual  attempts  to  throw  off  his  yoke,  succeeded 
in  recovering  its  independence,  which  it  was  thence- 
forth aide  to  maintain.  (Id.  xix.  103,  xx.  56.) 
Shortly  before  the  First  Punic  War  we  find  the 
Centuripans  in  alliance  with  Ilieron  of  Syracuse, 
whom  they  assisted  against  the  Mamertines,  and 
from  whom  they  received  a grant  of  part  of  the 
territory  of  Ameselum,  which  that  monarch  had 
destroyed.  (Id  xxii.  13,  Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  499; 
Pol.  i.  9.) 

But  this  alliance  had  the  effect  of  drawing  upon 
them  the  Roman  arms,  and  in  the  second  campaign 
of  the  war  Centuripa  was  besieged  by  the  consuls 
Otacilius  and  Valerius  Mcssala.  It  was  during  this 
siege  that  the  envoys  of  numerous  Sicilian  cities 
hastened  to  make  their  submission  to  Rome,  and 
though  not  expressly  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that 
Centuripa  itself  must  have  early  followed  the  ex- 
ample, as  we  find  it  admitted  to  peculiarly  favour- 
able terms,  and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
the  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans  throughout  their 
subsequent  wars  in  Sicily.  (Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  H. 
p.  501 ; Cic.  Terr.  v.  32.)  In  the  time  of  the 
great  orator  it  was  one  of  the  five  cities  of  Sicily 
which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  and  immu- 
nity from  all  taxation:  and  so  much  had  it  pros- 
pered under  these  advantages,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  wealthy  cities  in  the  island. 
Its  citizens  amounted  to  not  less  than  10.000  in 
number,  and  were  principally  occupied  with  agri- 
culture ; besides  the  territory  of  the  city  itself 
which  was  extensive,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
corn-producing  tracts  in  the  whole  island,  they  oc- 
cupied and  tilled  a large  part  of  the  neighbouring 
territories  of  Aetna  and  Leontini,  as  well  as  other 
districts  in  more  distant  quarters  of  the  island,  so 
that  the  “ aratores  Centuripini " were  tlie  most 
numerous  and  wealthy  body  of  their  class  in  the 
whole  province.  (Cic.  Kerr.  ii.  67,  69,  iii.  6,  45, 
48,  iv.  23.)  They  suffered  severely  from  the  ex- 
actions of  Verres,  and  still  more  at  a somewhat  later 
period  from  those  of  Sex.  Pompeius.  Their  sendees 
against  the  latter  were  rewarded  by  Augustus,  who 
restored  their  city,  and  it  was  doubtless  at  this 
period  that  they  obtained  the  La  Liu  franchise,  of 
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which  we  find  them  in  possession  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272 ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  But 
it  seems  probable  that  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
declined  under  the  empire,  and  we  hear  little  mure 
of  Centuripa  from  this  time,  though  the  name  is 
found  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  and  it  seems 
to  have  continued  to  occupy  the  ancient  site  down 
to  the  13th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  The  modern  town  of  Cmtorbi 
has,  however,  grown  up  again  upon  the  ancient  site, 
and  still  presents  some  ruins  of  the  Roman  city, 
especially  the  remains  of  the  walls  that  crowned  the 
lofty  and  ]irecipitous  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which 
it  stood:  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  cisterns,  thermae, 
and  other  ancient  edifices.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13;  I tin. 
Ant.  p.  93;  Tab.  I’euL;  Fazell.  dr  Reb.  Sic.  x.  p. 
429;  Biscari,  Yiaggio  per  la  Sicilia,  p.  53.)  Nu- 
merous painted  vases  of  pure  Greek  style  have  been 
discovered  in  sepulchres  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. (Biscari,  l.c,  p.  55;  Ann.  d.  Just.  1835, 
p.  27—47.) 

Pliny  Hjieaks  of  the  territory  of  Centuripa  as  pro- 
ducing excellent  saffron,  as  well  as  salt,  which  last 
was  remarkable  for  its  purple  colour.  (Plin.  xxi.  6. 
s.  17,  xxxi.  7.  s.  41 : Solin.  5.  §§  13,  19.)  It 
tbe  birth-place  of  the  physician  Appuleius  Celsue. 
(Seri ben.  Larg.  de  Comp.  Medic,  c.  171.)  [E  II.  B.] 


CEOS  (K&m;  Ion.  K*or;  Ki'a,  PtoL  iii.  15. 
§ 26;  usually  Cka  by  tbe  Latin  writers  Plin.  iv. 
12.  s.20:  Etk.  Kctbf;  loo.  Kijios:  Zra ),  an  udand 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  situated 
about  13  English  miles  SE.  of  the  promontory  of 
Sunium  in  Attica.  The  island  is  14  English  mile* 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  10  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west.  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  20)  says  that 
Ceos  was  once  united  to  Euboea,  and  was  500 
stadia  in  length,  but  that  four-fifths  of  it  were 
carried  away  by  the  sea.  According  to  the  legend, 
preserved  by  Heraclides  Ponticus  (Pol.  c.  9),  Ceos 
was  originally  called  Hydrussa,  and  was  inhabited 
by  nymphs,  who  afterwards  crossed  over  to  Carrstua, 
haring  been  frightened  away  from  the  island  by  a 
lion;  whence  a promontory  of  Ceos  was  called  Loin. 
Ovid  apparently  alludes  to  this  legend  (Z7er.  xx. 
221): 

“ Insula,  Carthaeis  quondam  celeberrima  NympLk, 
Cingitur  Aegaco,  nomine  Cea,  nari" 

Heraclides  Pont  further  states  that  a colony  was 
afterwards  planted  in  the  island  by  Ceos  from  Nan* 
partus.  In  the  historical  times  it  was  inhabited  by 
Ionian*  (Herod.  viiL  46;  Schol.  ad  Dumyt.  Ptr. 
526);  and  the  inhabitants  fought  on  the  side  cf 
the  Greeks  at  the  battles  of  Artemisinin  and  Sa- 
lami s.  (Herod,  viii.  1,  46.) 

Ceos  once  possessed  lour  towns,  Iulis,  Carthaea, 
Coressia,  and  Poeeessa,  but  in  tbe  time  of  Strabo 
the  two  latter  had  perished,  the  inhabitants  of 
Coressia  having  been  transferred  to  Iulis  and  than 
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of  Poefcasa  to  Carthaea.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  486 : comp. 
Plin.  LeJ) 

It'Lia  ( louXi'i : Eth.  'lovXif^t),  the 

most  important  town  in  Ceoe,  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  two  great  lyric  poets  Simonides 
and  Hacchylides,  of  the  sophist  Prod ic us,  of  the 
physician  Ennislntftu,  and  of  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher Ariston.  From  the  great  celebrity  of 
Simonides  he  was  frequently  called  emphatically  the 
CVoa;  and  Horace,  in  like  manner,  alludes  to  his 
poetry  under  the  name  of  Ceae  Camenae  ( Carm.  iv. 
9.  8),  and  Cea  Renta  ( Carm.  ii.  1.  38).  lulis 
was  situated  on  a hill  about  25  stadia  from  the  sea, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  on  the  same  site 
as  the  modern  Zta,  which  is  now  the  only  town 
in  the  island.  There  are  several  remains  of 
lulis ; the  most  important  is  a colossal  lion,  about 
20  feet  in  length,  which  lies  a quarter  of  an  hour 
east  of  the  town.  The  legend  already  quoted  from 
Hcrarlides  Pont,  probably  has  a reference  to  this 
ten;  and  the  more  so  as  there  is  a fountain  of  water 
gushing  from  the  spot  where  the  lion  stands. 

The  laws  of  lulis  were  very  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity; and  hence  “ Cean  Laws*  were  used  pro- 
verbially to  indicate  any  excellent  institutions.  (Comp. 
Plat.  Prot.  p.  34 1 , Leg.  i.  p.  638 ; Bockh,  ad  Min. 
p.  109.)  These  laws  related  to  the  morals  of  the 
citizens  and  their  mode  of  life.  One  of  them  quoted 
by  Menander  was  particularly  celebrated:  — 

4 pi)  8t ird/iiros  (rjy  Ka\vt  ov  fi}  Kax£r. 

It  was  said  that  every  citizen  above  60  years  of  age 
was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  for 
which  we  find  two  reasons  assigned;  one  that  there 
might  be  a sufficient  maintenance  left  for  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  the  other  that  they  might  not  suffer 
from  sickness  or  weakness  in  their  old  age.  (Strab. 
Le.;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  TovAlj;  Aelian,  V.  U.  iii.  37; 
VaL  Max.  ii.  6.  § 8 ; HeracL  Pont.  L c.)  Other  Cean 
laws  are  mentioned  by  Heraclides  -Pont.  (/.  c.)  and 
Atbenaeus  (xiii.  p.  610;  comp.  Milller,  Aeginetica , 

P-  132> 

Cokessia  (Koptpreia,  Strab.  /.  e.;  Coreasus,  Plin. 

L e.),  was  the  harbour  of  lulis.  Near  it  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  and  the  small  stream 
Elixus  flowed  by  it  into  the  sea.  There  are  a very 
few  remains  of  the  town  on  the  heights  upon  the 
we>t  ride  of  the  bay.  The  harbour  is  large  and 
conwNxfiooa. 

Cairn  IAEA  (Kdp&ua:  Eth.  Kapflcuoi),  was  si- 
tuated on  the  south-eastern  aide  of  the  island.  There 
are  still  considerable  ruins  of  this  town,  called  ’ tr  reus 
n .Aa.!.  (Pol.  xvi.  41;  Strab.  Plin.  ll.ee.;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  Anton.  Lib.  1 ; Ov.  Met.  vii.  368,  x.  109.) 
The  ancient  road  from  lulis  to  Ceos,  broad  and  level, 
and  supported  in  many  places  by  a strong  wall,  may 
still  be  traced. 


COIN  OF  CARTHAEA  IN  CEOS. 

Poeu»«a  (n<H^«<rira)  was  situated  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  island,  on  a high  and  steep  pro- 
montory. It*  rains  are  inconsiderable  and  still  pre- 
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serve  their  ancient  name.  (Strab.  Plin.  IL  cc. ; Steph. 
B.  $.  r.) 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1837  did  not 
much  exceed  3,000  souls.  Its  principal  article  of 
commerce  is  the  Va Ionia  acorn  (the  acorn  of  the 
Quercua  Aegilops),  which  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  use  of  tanners.  (Toumefort,  Travels 
vol.  i.  p.  252,  transl. ; Ross,  Reisen  aufden  Griech. 
Inseln , vol.  i.  p.  127;  and  especially  Bronsted,  Rei- 
sen i md  U ntersuchungen  in  Griechenltmd,  vol.  i.f 
who  has  given  a very  detailed  account  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  island.) 

CE'PHALAE  (KfcpoAai  &Kpov:  Cefalo  or  Msa- 
rata,  vulgo  Mesurata),  a lofty  and  well- wooded 
promontory  of  the  Regio  Syrtica  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  forming  the  western  headland,  as  Bokeum 
Pr.  formed  the  eastern  cape  of  the  Greater  Syrtia. 
[Strtks.]  Strabo  makes  it  a little  more  than 
5000  stadia  from  Carthage.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  835. 
836;  PtoL  iv.  3.  § 13;  Blaqui&re,  Letters  from  the 
Mediterranean , vol.  i.  p.  18;  Della  Celia,  Viaggio, 
&c.  p.  6 1 ; Barth,  Wandenmgen,  p.  322.)  f P.  S.1 

CEP  HALE.  [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 

CEP HALLE  N1A  (Kt^aXArirla,  KftpaArjrla  : 
Eth.  Kf<pa\Ahr,  pi.  Kt^mAAf/rtt,  K«0cAA^iof : 
Cepha/onia),  called  by  Homer  Same  (Umv,  Od.  I 
246,  ix.  24)  or  Samos  {Xdpot,  //.  ii.  634,  Od.  iv. 
671),  the  largest  bland  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  opposite 
the  Corinthian  gulf  and  the  coast  of  Acamani*. 
Along  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Cephallenia  lies  the  small  island  of  Ithaca,  which  is 
separated  from  it  by  a narrow  channel  about  three 
miles  in  breadth.  (Comp.  Hum.  Od.  iv.  671.) 
Strabo  says  that  Cephallenia  was  distant  from  thv 
promontory  Leucata  in  the  bland  of  Leucas  about 
50  stadia  (others  said  40),  and  from  the  promon- 
tory Chelonatas,  the  nearest  point  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, about  80  stadia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456.)  Pliny 
describes  it  as  25  (Roman)  miles  from  Zacynthua. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  The  first  of  these  distances  is 
tolerably  correct;  but.  the  other  two  are  erroneous. 
From  C.  Viscardo , the  most  northerly  point  of  Ce- 
phallenia, to  C.  Dukato  (the  ancient  Leucata),  the 
distance  is  5 English  milw,  or  about  40  stadia;  but 
from  C.  Scala,  the  most  southerly  point  in  Cephal- 
lenia, to  C.  Tomese,  the  nearest  point  in  the  Morea, 
the  distance  b 23  miles,  or  about  196  stadia;  while 
from  C.  Scala  to  the  northernmost  part  of  Zacyn- 
thus the  real  distance  U only  8 miles. 

The  size  of  Cephallenia  b variously  stated  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  makes  it  only  300 
stadia  in  circuit.  Pliny  (/.  c.,  according  to  Sillig’s 
edition)  says  that  it  b 93  miles  in  circumference; 
and  Agathemerua  (i.  5)  that  it  b 400  stadia  in 
length,  both  of  which  measurements  are  nearer  the 
truth,  though  that  of  Agathemenis  is  too  great. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  island  b 31  English 
miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal;  in  the  middle 
of  the  bland,  where  a bay  extend*  tight  mil.  a into 
the  land,  the  breadth  b about  8 miles,  but  in  the 
northern  part  it  b nearly  double  that  distance.  The 
area  of  the  bland  b about  348  square  miles. 

Cephallenia  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo  as  a 
mountainous  country.  Homer  in  like  manner  gives 
to  it  the  epithet  of  wtuvoAoeiroTj  {Od.  iv.  671).  A 
ridge  of  calcareous  mountains  runs  across  the  island 
from  NW.  to  SE.,  the  lower  declivities  of  which  cover 
nearly  the  whole  bland.  The  highest  summit  of 
this  range,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  4000 
feet,  was  called  Aknus  (Alvot),  and  upon  it  was  a 
temple  of  Zeus  Aenerius.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  From  this 
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mountain,  which  is  now  covered  with  a forest  of  fir- 
trees,  whence  its  modern  name,  Elato , there  is  a 
splendid  view  over  Acarnania,  Aetolia,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  There  was  also  a mountain 
called  Baka  (Bo(a)  according  to  Stephanus,  said  to 
have  been  named  after  the  pilot  of  Ulysses.  The 
principal  plain  in  Cephallenia  is  that  of  £ame,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  is  about  6 miles  in 
length  from  X.  to  S.,  and  about  3 miles  in  width  at 
the  sea.  From  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
island,  it  could  never  have  been  very  productive. 
Hence  Livy  (xxxviii.  28)  describes  the  inhabitants 
as  a poor  people.  We  read  on  one  occasion  of  good 
crops  of  com  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pale.  (1*01. 
v.  5.)  I-eake  observes  that  “ the  soil  is  rocky  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  and  stony  even  in  the  plains; 
but  the  productions  are  generally  good  in  their  kind, 
particularly  the  wine.  Want  of  water  is  the  great 
defect  of  the  island.  There  is  not  a single  con- 
stantly flowing  stream : the  sources  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  plentiful,  and  many  of  them  fail  entirely 
in  dry  summers,  creating  sometimes  a great  distress." 

The  island,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  called 
Same  or  Samos  in  Homer.  Its  earliest  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  Taphians,  as  was  the  rose  in  the 
neighbouring  islands.  (Strab.  x.  p.  461.)  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Cephalns,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  island  with  the  help  of 
Amphitryon.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456;  Schol  ad  Lycophr. 
930;  Pa  us.  i.  37.  § 6;  Ueraclid.  Pont,  I'ragm.  xvii. 
p.  213,  ed.  Komi.)  Even  in  Homer  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  are  called  Cephallcnes,  and  arc  described 
as  the  subjects  of  Ulysses  (//.  ii.  631,  Od.  xx.  210, 
xxiv.  355);  but  Cephallenia,  as  the  name  of  the 
island,  first  occurs  in  Herodotus  (ix.  28).  Scylax 
fp.  13)  calls  it  Cephalenia  (Knp«A»ji//a,  with  a 
6ingle  A),  and  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leucos  and  Alyzia. 

Cephallenia  was  a tetrapolis,  containing  the  four 
states  of  Same,  Pale,  Cranii,  and  Proni.  This  di- 
vision of  the  Island  appears  to  have  been  a very 
ancient  one,  since  a legend  derived  the  names  of  the 
four  cities  from  tho  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ce  - 
plrnlus.  (Etym.  M.  a.®.  Kf^taKAijria ; Steph.  B. 
».  v.  Kpdtnoi.)  Of  these  states  Same  was  probably 
the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (Od. 
xx.  288).  The  names  of  all  the  four  cities  first 
occur  in  Thucydides.  (Thuc.  ii.  30;  comp.  Strab. 
x.  p.  455;  Paus.  vi.  15-  § 7.)  An  account  of  these 
cities  is  given  separately;  but  as  none  of  them  be- 
came of  much  importance,  the  history  of  the  island 
may  be  dismissed  in  a few  words.  In  the  Persian 
wars  the  Cephallenians  took  no  part,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  inhabitants  of  Pale,  two  hundred  of 
whose  citizens  fought  at  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
(Herod,  ix.  28.)  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  a large  Athenian  fleet  visited  the 
island,  which  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  without 
offering  any  resistance.  (Thuc.  ii.  30.)  In  the 
Roman  wars  in  Greece  the  Cephallenians  were  ojv 
posed  to  the  Romans ; and  accordingly,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Aetolians.  M.  Fulvius  was  sent 
against  the  island  with  a sufficient  force,  B.c.  189. 
The  other  cities  at  once  submitted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Same,  which  was  taken  after  a siege  of  fonr 
months.  (Pol  iv.  6,  v.  3,  xxii.  13,  23;  Liv.  xxxvii. 
13.  xxxviii.  28,  29.)  Under  the  Romans  Cephal- 
lonia  was  a “ libera  ci vitas."  (Piin.  iv.  12.  a.  19.) 
The  island  was  given  by  Hadrian  to  the  Athenians 
(Dion  Casa  fix.  16);  but  even  after  that  event  we 
find  Pale  called  in  an  inscription  4\tv0* pa  koI  ain6- 
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vopax.  (Rockh,  Inter.  No.  340.)  In  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  § 12)  Cephallenia  was  included  in 
the  province  of  Epeirus.  After  the  division  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  island  was  subject  to  the  By- 
zantine empire  till  the  12th  century,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  It  formed  jwrt  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Achaia  till  a.  n. 
1224,  when  it  became  subject  to  the  Venetians,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  (with  the  exception  of  a 
temporary  occupation  by  the  Turks)  till  the  fall  of 
the  Republic  in  1797.  It  is  now  one  of  the  seven 
Ionian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
In  1833  the  population  was  56,447. 

Of  the  four  cities  alreadv  mentioned.  Same  and 
Prom  were  situated  on  the  east  const,  Ciuxii  on 
the  west  coast,  and  Pale  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
bay  on  the  west  coast.  Besides  these  fonr  aiwient 
cities,  there  are  also  ruins  of  a fifth  upon  C.  Scala, 
the  SE.  point  of  the  island.  These  ruins  are  of 
the  Roman  period,  and  probably  those  of  the  city, 
which  C.  Antonins,  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  hit 
consulship,  commenced  building,  when  he  was  re- 
siding in  Cephallenia  after  his  banishment  from 
Italy.  (Strab.  x.  p.455).  Ptolemy  (l  c.)  men- 
tions a town  Cephalenia  as  the  capital  of  the  island. 
This  may  have  been  either  the  town  commenced  by 
Antonius,  or  is  perhaps  represented  by  tlie  modem 
castle  of  St.  George  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  if 
Livadho  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  island, 
where  ancient  remains  have  been  found.  Besides 
these  cities,  it  appears  from  several  Hellenic  names 
still  remaining,  that  there  were  other  smaller  towns 
or  fortresses  in  the  island.  On  a peninsula  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  commanding  two  har- 
bours, is  a fortress  called  Auo  ; and  as  there  is  a 
piece  of  Hellenic  wall  in  the  modern  castle,  Leake 
conjectures  tliat  here  stood  an  ancient  fortress 
named  Assus.  Others  suppose  that  as  Livy 
(xxxriii.  18)  mentions  the  Xcsiotae,  along  with  the 
Cranii,  Pa  lenses,  and  Samaei,  there  was  an  ancient 
place  called  Xesus,  of  which  Auo  may  be  a cor- 
ruption ; but  we  think  it  more  probable  that  Xe- 
siotae  is  a false  reading  for  Pronesiotae,  the  ethnic 
form  of  Pronesns,  the  name  which  Strabo  gives  to 
Proni, one  of  the  members  of  the  Tetrapolis.  [Ptoxi.] 
Further  south  on  the  western  coast  is  Tujio,  where 
many  ancient  sepulchres  are  found : this  is  pro- 
bably the  site  of  Taphus  (Td<jx>r),  a Ophallenian 
town  mentioned  by  Stephanus.  Kalii.  on  the 
south-eastern  coast,  points  to  an  ancient  town  He- 
rncleia;  and  the  port  of  Yitkdrdho  is  evidently  the 
ancient  Panonnus  (n&voppot),  opposite  Ithaca 
(Anthcl.  (Jr.  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  ed.  Jacobi).  (Kruse, 
I/ellat,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  431,  scq.;  I -cake,  Xortiem 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  55,  seq.) 

CEPHALOE'DIUM  (Ked**Aof8io»',  Diod.,  Strab-, 
but  K#$oAoi8h,  Pfcol,  and  Pliny  also  has  Ccpha- 
loodis:  Eth.  Cephaloeditanus:  Cefdlit),  a town  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Himera  and  Alaesa. 
It  evidently  derived  its  name  from  its  situation  on 
a lofty  and  precipitous  rock,  forming  a bold  head- 
land (Ke^aAb)  projecting  into  the  sea.  But  though 
ita  name  proves  it  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  do 
mention  is  found  of  it  in  Thucydides,  who  expressly 
says  that  Himera  was  the  only  Greek  colony  on  this 
coast  of  the  island  (vi.  62) ; it  is  probable  that 
Cephalocdium  was  at  this  time  merely  a fortress 
(<ppovptov)  belonging  to  the  Himeraeans,  and  may 
very  likely  have  been  first  peopled  by  refugees  after 
the  destruction  of  Himera.  Its  name  first  appears 
in  history  at  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian  expedition 
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aMer  Himflco,  b.c.  396,  when  that  general  con- 
cluded » treaty  with  the  Himeraeans  and  the  in- 
iubiUnts  of  Cephaloedium.  (Died.  xiv.  56  ) Bat 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  armament, 
Dionysius  made  himself  master  of  Cephaloedium, 
which  was  betrayed  into  his  hands.  (Id.  ib.  78.) 
At  a later  period  we  find  it  again  independent,  hot 
apparently  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Carthaginians, 
gu  which  account  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by 
Agathocle*.  B.  c.  307.  (Id.  xx.  56.)  In  the  First 
Panic  War  it  was  reduced  by  the  Homan  fleet  under 
Ahiius  Caimtinus  and  Scipio  Nasica,  B.  c.  254,  but 
by  treachery  and  not  by  force  of  arms.  (Id.  xxiii., 
Exc.  iloesch.  p.  505.)  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  ap- 
parently a flourishing  town,  enjoying  full  municipal 
privileges;  it  was.  in  his  time,  one  of  the  ‘‘eivitates 
decumanae"  which  paid  the  tithes  of  their  com  in  j 
kind  to  the  Roman  atate,  and  suffered  severely  from 
the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  Verres.  (Cic. 
Krrr.  ii.  52,  iii.  43.)  No  subsequent  mention  of 
it  U found  in  history,  but  it  is  noticed  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  sod  Ptolemy,  among  the  towns  of  Sicily,  and 
at  a liter  period  its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Itine- 
rant*. (Strab.  vi.  p.  266;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol. 
in.  4.  § 3 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  92  ; Tab.  Pent.)  It  ap- 
pears to  hare  continued  to  exist  on  the  ancient  site, 
UU  the  12th  century,  when  Roger  L,  king  of  Sicily, 
transferred  it  from  its  almost  inaccessible  position 
to  out  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where  there  was  a 
snail  but  excellent  harbour.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic. 
U.  .1)  Some  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still 
ririMe,  on  the  summit  of  the  rock ; but  the  nature 
of  the  rite  proves  that  it  could  never  have  been 
itwre  than  a small  town,  and  probably  owed  its  im- 
portance only  to  its  almost  impregnable  position. 
Kueilo  speaks  of  the  remains  of  the  walls  as  still 
rating  in  his  lime,  as  well  as  those  of  a temple  of 
Boric  architecture,  of  which  the  foundations  only  are 
now  risible.  But  the  most  carious  monument  still 
remaining  of  the  ancient  city  is  an  edifice,  con- 
riding  of  rarious  apartments,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a palace  or  domestic  residence,  but 
ctcstructed  wholly  of  large  irregular  blocks  of  lime- 
>tcoe,  in  the  style  commonly  called  polygonal  or 
Cyclopean.  Rode  mouldings  approximating  to  those 
f4  the  Doric  order,  are  hewn  on  the  face  of  the 
maseive  blocks.  This  building,  which  is  almost 
unique  of  its  kind,  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  its 
being  the  only  example  of  this  style  of  masonry,  so 
ctroman  in  Central  Italy,  which  occurs  in  the  Island 
rf  Sicily.  It  is  fully  described  and  figured  by  Dr. 
NflU  in  the  Atmali  dell' Institute  di  Corrupondenza 
Artkeoloqica,  for  the  year  1831  (vol.  iii.  p.  270 — 
287).  [E.H.B.] 


CEPHA LON E'SUS  (Kr^oAd^oj).  a small 
sisnd  at  the  K.  end  of  the  Acmilleob  Dromcm,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Carcinites  Sinus,  off  the  W.  side  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  Chenwnesus  Taurica  (Plin.  iv. 
18.  b.  27 ; PtoL  iii.  5.  § 8).  Am  mi  an  us  Murtelliuua 
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erroneously  makes  it  an  inland  city  on  the  Borys- 
thenes.  [P.  S.) 

CEPIII'SSIA.  [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 
CEPHISSIS  I.ACUS.  [Boeotia,  p.  411,  b.] 
CEPU1SSUS  (K^4>io<rof).  1.  A river  of  Phocis 
and  Boeotia,  flowing  into  the  lake  Copais.  [For 
details,  see  pp.  410 — 412.] 

2.  A river  of  Attica,  flowing  through  the  Athenian 
plain.  [See  p.  323,  a.] 

3.  Also  a river  of  Attica,  flowing  through  the 
Eleusinian  plain.  [See  p.  323,  a.] 

4.  A river  of  Argolis,  and  a tributary  of  the 
Inachus.  [See  p.  200,  b.) 

5.  A river  in  Salamis.  [Salamis.] 

CEl’I  MILESIO'RUM  (Krjwof,  Kiproi,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  494;  Anon.  PeripL;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19.  § 15; 
Diod.  xx.  24;  Procop.  Belt  Goth.  iv.  5;  Cepi,  Cepoo, 
Pent.  Tab. ; Ceppos,  Gtog.  Raven.),  a town  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  founded  by  the  Milesians 
(Scyrnn.;  Plin.  vi.  6J.  and  situated  to  N.  of  the 
Asiatic  coast.  Dr.  Clarke  (7rar.  vol.  ii.  p.  77) 
identifies  Sienna  with  this  place,  and  the  remarkable 
Milesian  sepulchres  found  there  in  such  abundance 
confirm  this  position.  Near  to  this  spot  stood  a monu- 
ment raised  by  Comoearya,  a Queen  of  the  Bosporus, 
who  as  it  appears  from  the  inscription  which  baa 
been  preserved,  was  wife  of  Parysades,  and  dedicated 
it  to  tho  Syro-Chaldaic  deities  Anerges  and  Astara. 
(Kbler,  Mem.  sur  U Monument  de  la  Reine  Como- 
sarye.  St.  Petersburg,  1805.)  [E.  B.J.] 

CERAME1CUS  (Ktpofitutbs  itiKwos),  a bay  in 
Caria  (Herod,  i.  174),  now  the  gulf  of  Bowlroun , so 
called  from  a town  Ceramus  (Kipa+toi),  which  is  on 
the  gulf.  Strabo  (p.  656)  places  Ceramus  and  Bar- 
gain near  the  sc  a,  between  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus, 
and  Ceramus  comes  next  after  Cnidus.  D'Anville 
identifies  Ceramus  with  a place  called  Keramo , but 
this  place  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  (Leuke, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  225.)  Ptolemy  seems  to  place  Ce- 
rainns  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay.  Some  modem 
maps  pluce  it  on  the  north  side,  but  this  cannot  be 
true,  particularly  if  Bargasa  is  rightly  determined. 
[Bakoasa.]  There  are  medals  which  are  assigned 
to  Ceramus  by  some  numismatists. 

Pliny  mentions  a Doridis  Sinus.  Now,  as  Doris 
is  tbe  country  occupied  by  the  Dorian  colonies,  this 
name  is  more  appropriate  to  the  Ccnuueicus,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  is  Halicarnassus,  and  at  the 
entrance  is  tho  island  of  Cos.  Pliny’s  words  are 
clear,  though  they  have  been  generally  misunder- 
stood ; for,  after  mentioning  the  bay  of  Schocnus  and 
the  Regio  Bubassus  [Bubassus;  Cakia],  lie  men- 
tions Cnidus,  and  he  says  that  Doris  begins  at  Cui- 
dus.  Again,  he  says  that  Halicarnassus  is  between 
the  Ceraineicus  and  the  Iasius:  the  Ceraineicus  of 
Pliny,  then,  is  either  different  from  the  Sinus  Do- 
ridis, or  it  is  one  of  the  buys  included  in  the  Sinus 
Doridis,  and  so  called  from  the  town  of  Ceramus. 
But  Pliuy  places  in  the  Doridis  Sinus,  Leucopolis, 
Hamaxitus,  Elaeus,  and  Kuthene;  and  Mela  (i.  16) 
places  Eutbane,  as  he  calls  it,  in  a bay  between 
Cnidus  and  die  Ccnuncicus  Sinus : from  which  it 
clearly  appears  that  Euthane  is  in  the  Sinus  Doridis  of 
Pliny,  and  that  Mela’s  Ceraineicus  is  a smaller  bay  in 
the  Sinus  Doridis.  Mela's  Littus  Leuca  is  between 
Halicarnassus  and  Myndus;  and  if  this  is  Pliny's 
Leucopolis,  as  wo  may  assume,  the  identity  of  the 
Ceraineicus  and  die  Sinus  Doridis  of  Pliny  is  clearly 
established.  [G.  L.] 

CEKAMEICUS.  [Athknae,  pp.  295,  303.  J 
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position  of  this  place  is  doubtful.  It  is  one  of  the 
places  which  Cyrus  came  to  ( Anab . i.  2.  § 10)  in 
his  march  from  Celaemie  to  Iconium.  After  leaving 
Celaenae,  he  came  to  Peltae,  and  then  to  Ceramon 
Agora,  the  nearest  town  of  Phrygia  to  the  borders  of 
Mysia.  If  the  Plain  of  Cayster  can  be  determined 
[Cavstui  Campus],  the  position  of  Ceramon  Agora 
inay  be  approximated  to.  Hamilton  (Asia  Minor , 
rfc.,  ii.  204)  supposes  that  it  may  be  NE.  of  Ushak, 
44  a place  of  considerable  commerce  and  traffic  in  the 
present  day : many  of  the  high  roads  of  Asia  Minor 
pass  through  it.”  He  also  says,  that  to  a person 
going  to  Mysia  from  Apamea  (Celaenae),  44  and 
supposing,  as  Strabo  says,  that  Mysia  extended  to 
Ghitdiz  (Cadi),  Uthak  would  he  the  last  town 
through  which  he  would  pass  before  entering  Mysia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a mountainous  and  un- 
inhabited district”  The  position  of  Utkak  seems  a 
very  probable  one. 

Pliny  mentions  Caranae  in  Phrygia  (v.  32),  which 
Cramer  conjectures  to  be  the  Ceramon  Agora.  He 
mentions  it  between  Cotyaion  and  Conium,  that  is, 
Iconium;  but  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  this 
passage.  Nor  is  it  the  Caris  or  Carides  of  Stepha- 
nas (e,  r.  Kofda),  44  a city  of  Phrygia,”  as  it  has  been 
supposed ; for  that  name  corresponds  to  the  Carina 
of  Pliny  (v.  32),  or  Caria,  as  it  perhaps  should  be 
read.  [G.  L.] 

CETJAMUS.  [Ckramkicus.] 

C E'RASAE  or  C ERASSA  E ( K epaerocu),  in  Lydia, 
is  mentioned  by  Nonnus  (xiii.  468)  as  a wine  country. 
Major  Keppel  observed  remains  near  Sirghie,  which 
is  opposite  to  Bagae.  [Baoak.]  There  were  bishops 
of  Cerasae  (Cramer,  Asia  Mistor , vol.  i.  p.  455); 
and  as  it  was  a Lydian  bisliopric,  Sirghie  may,  as 
Cramer  conjectures,  be  Cerasae.  There  is  some 
resemblance  between  the  names.  [G.  L.] 

CE'RASUS  (K tpaxrovs  : Eth.  Kepaoovrriot'). 
The  Ten  Thousand,  in  their  retreat,  came  to  Trape- 
zus,  and  leaving  Trapeaus, 44  they  arrive  on  the  third 
day  at  Cerasus,  an  Hellenic  city  on  the  sea,  a colony 
of  the  Sinopeis,  in  Colchis."  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  3.  § 2.) 
As  there  is  a place  called  Keresoun  on  this  coast, 
west  of  Trtbizond  (Trmpezus),  we  should  be  inclined 
to  fix  Cerasus  there.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the 
army  could  hare  marched  through  a mountainous 
unknown  country,  in  three  days,  a direct  distance 
of  70  miles;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  three 
days  is  a right  reading,  for  Diodorus  (xiv.  30),  who 
copies  Xenophon  here,  also  states  the  distance  at 
three  days.  Hamilton  found  a river  called  Keresoun 
Jtere  Su , which  he  takes  to  be  the  river  of  Cerasus, 
though  he  did  not  see  any  ruins  near  the  river.  The 
Anonymous  geographer  places  Cerasus  60  stadia  east 
of  Coralla,  and  90  west  uf  Hieron  Oros  ( Voros),  ami 
on  a river  i»f  the  same  name. 

Keresoun  or  Kerasunt  represents  Pharnacia,  a 
town  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Mithridates 
the  Great.  Arrian's  statement  that  Pharnacia  was 
originally  called  Cerasus,  and  the  fact  of  the  modem 
name  of  Pharnacia  resembling  Cerasus,  has  led  some 
modern  geographers  to  consider  the  Cerasus  of  Xeno- 
phon the  same  as  Pharnacia.  It  seems  that  the  Cerasus 
yf  Xenophon  decayed  after  the  foundation  of  Pharaa- 
cia,  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Cerasus  were  removed  to 
Pharnacia,  the  new  town  may  have  had  both  names. 
Strabo  indeed  (p.  548)  mentions  Cotyora  as  a town 
which  supplied  inhabitants  to  Pharnacia,  but  his 
words  do  not  exclude  the  supposition  that  other 
towns  contributed.  He  speaks  of  Cerasus  as  a dis- 
tinct place,  a small  town  in  the  same  gulf  as  Her- 
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monassa;  and  Hermonassa  is  near  Tra pans.  Thu  a 
not  quite  consistent  with  Hamilton's  position  of  Ca- 
ntsuH,  which  is  in  a bay  between  Corolla  and  Hieron 
Oroe.  Pliny  also  (vi.  2)  distinguishes  Pbaroadi 
and  Cerasus;  and  he  places  Pharnacia  100  Roman 
miles  from  Trapeaus,  and  it  may  be  as  much  by  the 
rood.  Ptolemy  also  (v.  6)  has  both  Cerasae  ud 
1 hamacia,  but  wrongly  placed  with  respect  to  m 
another,  for  his  text  makes  Pharnacia  east  ef 
Cerasus.  Mela  (i.  19)  only  mentions  Ceram,  sal 
he  styles  Cerasus  and  Tmpasns  “ maxime  illu* 
tres;"  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  Cerasus  of  Xeno- 
phon, if  the  author’s  statement  applies  to  bis  ova 
time.  The  confusion  between  Cerasus  and  Phar- 
nacia is  made  more  singular  by  the  fact  of  the 
name  Keresoun  being  retained  at  Pluroacia,  for 
which  there  is  no  explanation  except  in  the  asKuap- 
lion  that  the  town  was  also  called  Cerasus,  or  s 
quarter  of  the  town  which  .some  Cerasuntii  ocropwi. 
Thus  Sesamus  was  the  name  of  a part  of  Ama>tm. 
[Amastris.] 

There  is  a story  that  L.  Lucullu*  in  his  Mithri- 
datic  campaign  sent  the  cherry  to  Italy  from  O- 
rasus,  and  that  the  fruit  was  so  called  from  tbs 
place.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxiL  8;  Plin.  xv.  25;  sad 
Harduin's  note.)  This  was  in  n.  c.  74;  and  in  1J0 
years,  says  Pliny,  it  was  carried  to  Britain,  or  is 

a.  D.  46.  [G.  L] 

CERATA.  [Arnes,  p.  322,  a.] 

CERAUNI'LLA  (KfpovriAfa),  a town  of  Sam- 

mum  or  Apulia,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xx  26) 
as  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  SamniteWsr, 

b.  c.  311.  The  name  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown, 

as  well  as  that  of  Cataracta  (Karapchfra)  which 
accompanies  it;  Niebuhr  suggests  (Hist,  of  Rone, 
vol.  iii.  p.  245)  that  it  may  be  the  same  with  the 
Cesaunia  which  appears  in  the  epitaph  of  Scipie 
Barbatus ; but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Itausa 
antiquaries  identify  it  with  the  modern  town  of 
Cerignola  in  Apulia.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p 
259.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CERAITNII  MONTES  (rd  Kepaima  on).  • 
range  of  mountains  belonging  to  the  system  of  Cso* 
casus,  at  its  E.  extremity ; but  its  precise  relaiioc  to 
the  main  chain  is  variously  stated.  Strabo  mak« 
it  the  name  of  the  E.  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
overhangs  the  Caspian  and  forms  the  h\  boundary  d 
Albania,  and  in  which  he  places  the  Amorous  (xl 
pp.  501,  504).  Mela  seems  to  apply  the  nan*  to 
the  whole  chain  which  other  writers  call  Caacasas. 
confining  the  latter  term  to  a part  of  it.  His  Cereona 
are  a chain  extending  from  the  Cimmerian  Buspxu* 
till  they  meet  the  Rhipaean  mountains;  overhsnginri 
on  the  one  aide,  the  Euxine,  the  Maeotis,  and  *b® 
Tana  Is,  and  on  the  other  the  Caspian ; and  containing 
the  sources  of  the  Rha  ( Volga)-  a statement  which, 
however  interpreted,  involves  the  error  of  connccUag 
the  Caucasus  and  Ural  chains.  (Mela,  L 19.  § 13. 
iii.  5.  § 14.)  Pliny  gives  precisely  the  same  re- 
presentation, with  the  additional  error  of  making  the 
Ceraunii  (i.  e.  the  Caucasus  of  others)  part  of  the 
great  Taurus  chain.  (Plin.  v.  27,  vi.  10.  s.  11.)  H* 
seems  to  apply  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  the  spore 
which  spread  out  both  to  the  NE.  and  SE.  fn® 
main  chain  near  its  E.  extremity,  and  which 
regarded  as  a continuous  range,  bordering  the 
shore  of  the  Caspian  (vi.  9.  a 10).  Eustathios  eh“ 
seems  to  regard  them  as  a chain  running  northwards 
from  the  Caucasus.  (Comment,  ad  IHon.  Feney. 
389.)  Ptolemy  uses  the  name  for  the  K.  part  of  the 
chain,  calling  the  W.  portion  Caucasii  hL,  and  the 
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part  immediately  above  Iberia  Caucasus  in  a narrower 
was*.  (PtoL  r.  9.  §§  14,  15,  20,  22.)  On  the 
whole,  it  would  seetn  that  the  Greek  name  Ceraunius 
tnd  the  native  Caucasus  (Kaichat)  were  applied  at 
first  indifferently  to  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
centre  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus,  and  afterwards 
extended,  in  a somewhat  confused  manner,  to  the 
whole,  or  portions,  of  the  chain ; and  that  the  more 
icctmte  writers,  such  as  Strabo  and  l’tolemy,  adopted 
a specific  distinction  of  a somewhat  arbitrary  cha- 
racter. The  Cerannii  M.  of  Strabo  seem  to  be  the 
fre*t  NE.  branch  which  meets  the  Caspian  at  the 
pus  of  Derbend,  or  perhaps  the  whole  system  of 
XL  spurs  of  which  tliat  is  only  one.  It  may  fairly  be 
conjectured  that  Mela  and  Pliny  were  ignorant  how 
*oco  these  spars  meet  the  Caspian,  and  hence  their 
error  in  extending  to  meet  the  Rhipaei  M.  [P.  S.] 
CERAU'XII  MONTES  (Kepauna  &pyt  Strab. 
pp  21,  281,  285,  316,  seq.,  324,  et  alibi:  Khi- 
vuiro).  a lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the  northern 
pan  of  Epeirux,  said  to  hare  derived  their  name  from 
the  frequent  thunder  storms  with  which  they  were  vi- 
sited. (Eastath.aJ/>*on5W.389;  Scrv.  ad  Yirg.Atn. 
in.  509.)  They  are  sometimes  also  called  Ackocb- 
RAUsm  or  Acrockrauxia,  though  this  is  properly 
the  name  of  the  promontory  (-rd  tuepa  Ktpavvia, 

I Hoc  Casa  xli.  44)  running  out  into  the  Ionian  sea, 
now  called  Gloua , and  by  the  Italians  Lingvetta . 

The  Ceramisn  mountains  extended  several  miles 
ah*jr  the  coast  from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory 
wotb wards,  and  rendered  the  navigation  very  dan- 
gerous. Hence  Horace  (Corm.  L 3.  20)  speaks  of 
imfimu  tcopvioa  Acroceraunia  (comp.  Lucan,  v. 
652;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  632).  Inland  the  Ceraunian 
mountains  were  connected  by  an  eastern  branch  with 
the  mountains  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Thessaly. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  called  Ce- 
ntum. (Uses.  B.  C.  ili.  6 ; Plin.  iii.  22.  s.  26 ; PtoL 
iL  16.  § 8.)  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  L 
pp  2,  seq^  88.) 

CERAUSIUM.  [Ltcaeus.] 

CEEBALUS,  a river  of  Apulia,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  who  makes  it  the  northern 
tamdary  of  the  Daunians.  It  is  now  called  the 
( ervaro,  a considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines  on  the  confine*  of  Samnium,  near  Ariano, 
fcws  by  Bovino  (Vibinum),  and  after  traversing 
the  plain  of  Apulia,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Candthro  just  before  it  enters  the  Adriatic  near 
Mpootsm.  Procopius  ( B.G . iii  18)  speaks  of  a 
place  railed  Cervariuin  (KtpSdpiov)  in  Apulia, 
which  derived  its  name  from  this  river.  [E.H.B.] 
CEBBANI.  [Carwak.] 

CERBERION.  [Cimmeeium.] 

CEKBE’SH  (Keptfr^toi),  a Phrygian  tribe  men- 
tioned in  a verse  of  Aleman,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(p.  580).  but  the  people  were  unknown  in  Strabo’s 
how.  He  mentions  also  a hole  or  chasm,  called 
Ortwins,  which  emitted  pestilential  vapours ; but 
be  does  not  ray  where  it  is.  [G.  L.] 

CETtBlA  (K«p£«ia,  Kcppla,  Const.  Porph.  de 
Tie *,  L 39  ; K ip^oia,  Kip€o7a,  Hierocl.),  a town  of 
Opens,  which  D’Anville  places  near  the  promontory 
cf  Cram cn yon.  Weasel ing  (ap.  BierocL  I.  v.  Kip- 
(»m)  mppnes  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Cre- 
raseia  of  the  poet  Nonntw  (Dionyt.  xiiL  455).  (En- 
yri.  Kyprttf,  vol.  i.  pp.  77,  158.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CEBCASO'RUM,  or  CERCASO'RA  {Ktpted. 

Herod,  ii.  15,  17,  97  ; K tfHtdaovpa,  Strab. 
sdn.  p.  806 ; Mela,  i.  9.  § 2 : El  Arias),  was, 
fa®  it»  position,  as  the  key  of  Middle  and  Lower 
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Egypt,  a town  of  great  importance,  both  in  a 
military  and  a commercial  point  of  view.  Cerea- 
sorum  stood  in  lat.  30°  3'  N.,  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  and  on  the  western  or  Canobic  arm  of  the 
Nile.  At  this  point,  about  ten  miles  below  Memphis, 
the  Nile  ceases  to  be  a simple  stream,  and  branches 
off  into  numerous  channels,  while  the  hills  which 
throughout  the  Tbebaid  and  the  Heptanomix  embosom 
or  skirt  its  banks,  here  diverge  right  and  left,  and 
sink  gently  down  upon  the  Deltaic  level.  The 
Delta,  in  the  present  day,  commences  6 or  7 miles 
lower  down  the  river,  at  Batn-el-Baharah.  (Ren- 
nell’s  Grog,  of  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  133.)  [W.B.D.] 

CE'RCETAE  (Kepvrrcu,  Strab.  &c.; 

Dion.  Perieg.  682  ; KtpKtraloi,  Hellanic.  fr.  91),  one 
of  the  peoples  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  who  occupied 
the  NE.  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus  and  the  frontier  of  Colchis,  but  whose 
relative  positions  are  not  very  exactly  determined: 
their  coast  abounded  in  roadsteads  and  villages. 
(Hellanic.  1.  c. ; Strab.  xi.  pp.  496,  497  ; Ptol.  r.  9. 
§ 25  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Mela,  i.  19.  § 4 ; Plin.  vi.  5.) 
Their  name  is  now  applied  to  the  whole  western 
district  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  well  known  forms  of 
Chrrkas  for  the  people,  and  Cherkaskain.  or  Cir- 
cassia, for  the  country.  [P.  S.] 

CERCI'NA,  orCERCENNA  (Kiptura,  KtpKirua: 
Karkenah , or  Ramlah );  and  CERCINITIS  (K tp- 
kivTth.  Kspnunnris : Gherba ) ; two  islands  off  the 
E.  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of 
the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  opposite  extremity  of  which 
was  formed  Ly  the  bland  of  Mexixx,  which  Strabo 
reckons  about  equal  in  size  to  Cercinna.  The  two 
islands  lie  NE.  and  SW.  as  to  the  direction  of  their 
length,  Cercinna  being  on  the  NE.  and  Cercinilis 
on  the  SW.  They  were  joined  by  a mole.  Cercina, 
which  wvm  much  the  larger,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny 
25  M.  P.  long,  and  half  as  brood.  Upon  it  was  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  The  Maritime  Itinerary 
makes  Cercenna  (Cercina)  622  stadia  from  Tacape 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  xvii. 
pp.  831, 834  ; Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 45  ; Dion.  Perieg.  480; 
Stadiasm.  p.  456;  I tin.  Ant.  p.  518;  Mela,  ii.  7. 
§ 7 ; Plin.  v.  7).  Cercina,  to  which  the  smaller 
island  seems  to  have  been  considered  a mere  ap- 
pendage, is  often  mentioned  in  history.  (Plot.  Diem 
43 ; Diod.  v.  12 ; Polyb.  iii.  96 ; Liv.  xxxiii.  48  ; 
Hirt.  Bell.  Afr.  34,  comp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  831 ; Tac. 
Ann.  i.  55,  iv.  13  ; comp.  Ctracxis.)  [P.  S.] 
CERC1NE  (K«pkLtj,  Thuc.  ii.  98;  K epietriioiov 
or  B fpKrrfotov,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 19:  Karadaghy, 
the  uninhabited  mountain  chain  which  branched  off 
from  liaeinus  in  a SE.  direction,  and  formed  the 
water-shed  to  the  streams  which  feed  the  rivers 
Axius  and  Strymon.  Shakes,  in  his  route  from 
Thrace  into  Macedonia,  crossed  this  mountain,  leav- 
ing the  Paeonians  on  his  right,  and  the  Sinti  and 
Maedi  on  his  left  descending  upon  the  Axius  at 
Idomene.  [E.  B.J.] 

CERCINITIS  (Kepeiptrit  A f/xKjj,  Arrian,  Anab.u 
11.63:  Takhyno),  the  large  lake  lying  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Amphipolis,  wbieb  Thucydides  (v.  7) 
accurately  describes  by  the  words  rb  A too 
2rpvp6vos,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an 
enlargement  of  the  river  Strymon,  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  bnt  never  re- 
duced to  that  of  tire  nrer  only,  according  to  ita 
dimensions  above  and  below  the  lake.  Besides  the 
Stiyinon,  the  Angitas  contributes  to  the  innndation 
as  well  as  some  other  smaller  streams  from  th» 
mountains  on  cither  side. 
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The  lake  Prasias  (Upturns'),  with  its  am- 
phibious inhabitants  who  are  described  by  Herodotus 
(v.  16)  as  living  on  the  piles  and  planks  procured 
from  Mount  Orbelus,  with  which  they  constructed 
their  dwellings  on  the  lake,  was  the  same  as  the 
Strymonic  lake,  or  Ccrcinitis.  (Leak'-.  Northern 
Gtrece,  vol.  iii.  p.  211.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERCI'NIUM,  a town  in  Thessaly,  near  the  lake 
Boebeis.  (Liv.  xxxi.  41  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
rol.  iv.  p.  449,  seq.) 

CERCO'PIA  (KfpKftMria),  a town  of  Phrygia 
Magna  (Ptol.  v.  2).  Its  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 
CERDY’LIUM.  [Amphipolis.] 

CE'REA  (K *p*a,  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  Btjvtj;  Suid. 
g.  v.  ’Piardf : Eth.  K«p«(tn)»,  Polyb.  iv.  53.  § 6), 
a town  of  Crete,  which  from  its  mention  by  Polybius 
( l.c. ),  and  from  a coin  with  the  epigraph  KEPAITAN, 
and  presenting  the  same  type  as  those  of  Polyrrhenia, 
has  been  inferred  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  town.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  306  ; Hoeck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  392.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CE'REAE,  a place  in  Asia  Minor,  fixed  by  the 
Table  on  the  road  between  Amastris  (or  Mast  rum, 
as  it  appears  in  the  Table),  and  Sinope.  The  Table 
places  Tyca  20  miles  east  of  Amastris,  and  Cereae 
15  miles  east  of  Tyca.  The  place  seems  to  be  un- 
known. [G.  L.] 

CEREATAE  (K^pfdre.Strab.;  Kipfrouurai, Plut : 
Eth.  Cereatinus),  a town  of  Latium,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (v.  p.  238)  among  those  which  lay  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Iaitina,  between  Anagnia  and  Son. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  called 
by  Plutarch  Cirrhaeatae,  which  was  the  birth-place 
of  C.  Marius.  (Plut.  Mar.  3.)  He  terms  it  a 
village  in  the  territory  of  Arpinum;  it  appears  to 
have  been  subsequently  erected  into  a separate  mu- 
nicipinm,  probably  by  Marias  himself,  who  seetns 
to  have  settled  there  a body  of  his  relations  and 
dependents.  It  subsequently  received  a fresh  body 
of  colonists  from  Drustu,  the  stepson  of  Augustus. 
Hence  the  44  Cereatini  Mariaiti  * appear  among  the 
Muuicipia  of  Latium  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  233;  Zuinpt,  de  Colon. 
p.  361.)  The  passage  of  Strabo  affords  the  only 
clue  to  its  portion;  but  an  inscription  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Cereatini  Mariani  has  been  discovered  at 
the  ancient  monastery  of  Casa  Mara  or  Casamari, 
about  half  way  between  Verulae  and  Arpinum,  and 
3 miles  W.  of  the  Liris.  It  is  thus  rendered  pro- 
bable that  this  convent  (which  is  built  on  ancient 
foundations)  occupies  the  site  of  Cereatae,  and  re- 
tains in  its  name  some  trace  of  that  of  Marius. 
(Bull.  d.  hut.  Arch.  1851,  p.  11.)  We  learn  from 
another  inscription  that  there  was  a branch  of  the 
Latin  way  which  communicated  directly  with  Ar- 
pinutn  and  Sora,  passing  apparently  bv  Cereatae. 
(tlnd.  p.  13.)  [E.  H.B.] 

CEKKRELLTACA  (Mutatio  Cerebelliaca),  a sta- 
tion in  Gallia,  placed  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.,  between 
Valentia  ( Valence)  and  Mansio  Augusta  (A  oust). 
The  Itin.  makes  it  xii.  M.  P.  from  Valentia  to  Ccre- 
belluica,  anti  x.  from  Cerebelliaca  to  Augusta.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  makes  the  same  distance  between  Va- 
lentia and  Augusta,  but  omits  Cerebelliaca.  The 
site  call  only  be  guessed  at.  D’Anville  supposes 
that  it  may  be  Chabcuil,  but  adds  that  this  place  is 
nearer  Valence  than  A oust.  Walckenaer  names  a 
place  7a:s  Chaberles  Monloison,  as  the  site  of  Cere-  J 
belli  aca.  [G.  L] 

OKRESSUS  (K«pr7»T(Tifv),  a strong  fortress  in 
Bocotia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  belonging  to 
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Thespiae.  The  inhabitants  of  Ceressus  retreated  ta 
this  fortress  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  It  w«  pro- 
bably situated  at  Paleopannghia.  (Pans.  ix.  14. 

§ 2 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece.  voL  ii.  pp.  490. 430.) 
CEUESUS.  [lACCKTANt.] 

CERE'TAPA  (ri  Kcperora:  Eth.  K«p*ra*»w\ 
a town  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  The  Ethnic  ran*  a 
known  from  the  coins,  which  also  show  that  there 
was  near  it  a river  or  fountain  Aulindenos.  The 
place  had  also  the  name  Diocaesarea.  Son*  jeo- 
graphers  fix  it  near  Colossae.  [G.  L] 

CERFE'NXIA,  a town  of  the  Marsi,  not  nw- 
tioned  by  Pliny  or  the  other  geographers,  but  pbeed 
by  the  Itineraries  on  the  Via  Valeria,  13  miks  fam 
Alba  Fucensis,  and  17  from  C-orfininin.  Its  site  a 
fixed  by  Holstenius  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  oo  which 
stands  the  modem  village  of  Colt  A rmeno,  vh*e 
an  old  church  of  Sta  Felicita  still  bears  in  eccle- 
siastical record*  the  adjunct  m Cerfema.  It 
at  the  foot  of  the  remarkable  pass  over  the  Apen- 
nines called  in  the  T abula  the  Moos  Itneos  (no* 
the  Forca  Caruso ),  which  led  from  thence  to  C<c- 
finium.  From  an  inscription  published  b y Hd- 
steniu*  (Orel!.  Inter.  711)  we  learn  that  this  part 
of  the  Via  Valeria  was  first  constructed,  or  at  hast 
rendered  passable  for  carriages,  by  the  empnr 
Claudius,  who  continued  it  from  Cerfemua  to  the 
Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus.  (Itin.  An'.. 
p.  309;  Tab.  Peut.;  Holsten.  Not.  »*  Chit.  pp.  133, 
154;  D’Anville,  Anal . Giogr.  de  tltalie , p 175. 
Kramer,  Fuciner  See,  pp.  60,  61.)  For  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  distances  along  this  rente,  see  Via 
Valeria.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CERGE  (Kipyri),  a place  in  Myna,  meotkned 
by  Hioroclas,  quoted  by  Forbiger,  who  suggests  that 
the  name  ought  to  be  Certe,  as  there  is  a phtf 
Kerteslek,  on  the  Rliyndacus,  where,  he  says,  that 
there  are  ruins;  but  Hamilton  (I^oud.  Geog.Jovn. 
vii.  35),  who  was  at  the  place,  docs  not  mentis 
ruins.  [G.  L] 

CERILLAE,  or  CERILLI  (KhptXXot,  Strak; 
CkkillAk,  Sil.  Ital.  viU.  581),  a town  of  Brattnirr. 
on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  a few  mik*  S. 
of  tlie  river  Lau*.  Silius  Italicus  tells  us  (Le) 
that  it  was  laid  waste  by  Hannibal  during  tbe 
Second  Punic  War,  and  probably  never  recovered, « 
its  name  is  not  found  either  in  Pliny  or  Ptoten.L 
and  is  merely  incidentally  noticed  by  Strn!*»  (r~ 
p.  255)  as  a small  place  near  Laus.  It  » al-> 
found  under  the  slightly  corrupted  form  Cereb  !n 
the  Tab.  Pent.,  which  places  it  8 miles  S.  of  tb 
river  Laos : and  the  name  is  still  retained  by  tbs 
village  of  Cirella  Vecchia , about  5 miles  from  tk*4 
river.  (Barr,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  p.  53 ; Romanelli.  vd. 
i.  p.  23.)  Strabo  gives  the  distance  from  tb«>s 
across  the  isthmus  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula  to  tbe 
nearest  j*oint  of  the  Tarcntine  Gulf  in  the  territory 
of  Thorium,  at  300  stadia,  or  30  G.  miles, 
is  almost  precisely  correct.  [E  H.  B.] 

CERINTHUS(K^pi*6of : Eth.  Knpt^O* * 
upon  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Euboea,  and  near 
the  small  river  Budorus,  said  to  liave  been  tyorckd 
by  the  Athenian  Cothus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hoorr. 
and  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  *b® 
speaks  of  it  as  a small  place.  (Horn.  II.  ii-  558* 
Scymu.  Ch.  576;  Strah.  x.  p.  446;  A poll.  Blob 
i.  79  ; Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 25  ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21) 
CERXE  (Kfpvu),  an  island  of  the  Atlantic,  ">* 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  discovered  and  cokMiwi 13 
the  voyage  of  Hanno,  and  from  that  time  the  grest 
emporium  for  the  Carthaginian  trade  with  W.  Africa 
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It  lay  In  a bar,  3 days’  voyage  S.  and  E.  of  the  river 
Lists ; was  about  5 stadia  in  circuit;  atul  was 
reckoned  by  Hanno  as  far  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  as  the  Pillars  were  from  Carthage  ; and  as 
being  in  a straight  line  with  Carthage  (aar’  fv6v 
turat  Kapxij&isof),  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  on 
the  name  meridian,  falling  into  the  error,  afterwards 
. repeated  by  Ptolemy,  of  making  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  to  end  K.  of  S.  instead  of  W.  of  S.  (Hanno, 
p.  3 ) Sc y lax  places  it  near  the  river  Xion  (which 
no  other  writer  mentions  : it  seems  to  be  the  Lixus 
of  llanno  and  others),  7 days’  voyage  from  the 
promontory  SoLOF.is,  and  12  days’  voyage  from  the 
btraits  ; he  adds  that  the  sea  was  unnavigable 
beyond  it  on  account  of  the  shoals  and  mud  and  sea- 
weed (but  Hanno  advanced  much  further) ; and  he 
proceeds  to  describe  the  trade  carried  on  there  by 
the  Phoenicians  with  the  Ethiopians.  (Scylax,  Pe- 
ripl.  pp  53 — 55.)  Dionysius  l'eriegetes  places  it 
»t  the  S.  extremity  of  Actbiopia  (217 — 219):  — 

’E y 3i  fiu\o7ot 

EUixuorr’  r/nipoio  iraruorarot  Aithajrrjc  j, 
curry  is'  r.Ktayy  -wufidTtji  wupa  ri^nta  K (pnjf. 

Polybius  placed  tbe  island  at  the  extreme  S.  of 
Mauretania,  over  against  M.  Atlas,  one  M.  P.  from 
the  jhore.  (Piin.  vi.  31.  s.  36,  cornp.  x.  8.  s.  9.) 
Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  one  of  t he  inlands  adjacent 
to  Libya,  in  the  W.  O'ean,  in  5°  long,  and  23°  40' 
X.  h:.,  40'  N.  of  the  mouth  of  his  river  Srara. 
(Ptol.  ir.  6.  § 33  ; comp.  § 5.)  Diodorus,  in  his 
mythical  narrative  of  the  war  of  the  Amazons  of  the 
lake  Tritoni*  against  the  Atlantrans,  mentions  Ceme 
a*  an  island  and  city  of  the  latter,  and  as  taken  with 
immense  slaughter  by  the  former  (Diod.  iii.  54  ; 
romp.  Pahephat.  32).  Strabo  only  mentions  Ceme 
in  cni*T  to  ridicule  Eratosthenes  for  believing  in  its 
existence.  (Strab.  i.  p.  47.) 

The  position  of  Ceme  has  been  much  discussed  by 
mtriern  geographers  ; and,  indeed,  the  geography  of 
Han  nos  voyage  turns  very  mnidi  ti|>on  it.  [Libya.] 
She  extreme  views  are  those  of  Ganelin  and  Rennell. 
Tbe  former,  who  carries  the  whole  voyage  of  Hanno 
no  further  S.  than  C.  Nun,  in  about  28°  N.  lat., 
identifies  Ceme  with  Nr  dull  ah,  on  the  coast  of  Fez, 
in  shout  33°  40*  N.  lat.,  which  is  pretty  certainly 
t*»  fur  N.  Major  Rennell  places  it  as  fnr  S.  ns 
Aryum,  a little  S.  of  the  southern  C.  Blanco,  in 
about  20°  5'  N.  lat.  Ilwren,  Manner!,  and  others, 
iiioft  the  intermediate  (xisitiun  of  Agadir , or  Santa 
t'rnz,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  just  below  C.  Gkir, 
the  termination  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Atlas,  in 
»iwut  30°  20'  N.  lat.  A sound  decision  is  hardly 
pouble ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  RenneH’s  view.  (Rennell,  Gco- 
<Tnphj  of  Herodotus.  sect,  26,  vol  ii.  pp.  415, 416, 
419—423;  Heeren,  Researches,  «Jhc.,  African  Na- 
ttva*.  vol.  i app.  v.  pp.  497 — 500.)  [P.  S.] 

CERO'NES  (KvV*****1).  >n  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 11),  as  lying  next  to  the  Epidii, 
to  the  west  of  the  Creone*  ; tbe  Epidii  being  to 
the  east  of  the  Promontory  Epidium  ( = Mull  of 
Lutrfyrr).  Parts  of  Lhsmbarton  and  Argyleshirt 
ire  the  hkeiiest  modem  equivalent*.  [R  G.  L.] 
CERRETA'Nl  (K t^rprayoi,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162; 
Ath.  xiv.  p.657;  Krtfotravol,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 69),  a 
wall  people  of  Hi«pania  Tarraconensis,  in  tbe  valleys 
« tbe  S.  aide  of  the  Pyrenees,  especially  tbe  upper 
wlley  of  tbe  river  SicoKts  (Segre),  which  still 
retains  tbe  name  of  Cerdagne . They  were  of  Iberian 
»nd  were  celebrated  for  the  curing  of  hams, 
VOL.  L 
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which  rivalled  those  of  Cantabria,  and  brought 
them  large  profits.  (Strab.,  Ath.  U.  cc. ; Mart.  xiii. 
54  ; SiL  Ital.  iii.  358.)  They  were  situated  W.  of 
the  ArsETANi  and  N.  of  the  Ilkkgetks  (Ptol.;. 
In  Pliny's  time,  they  were  divided  into  the  Juliani 
and  Augustani  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  The  only  city 
mentioned  as  in  their  country  (except  perhaps  the 
Brachyle  of  Stcphanua  By*,  s.  r.  Bpax^Au)  is  Julia 
Libyca  (TowAia  Ai£iora),  near  Puigcerda . (Marc. 
Uisp.  p.  59  ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  10.  Append, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  27  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  427.)  [P.  S. 

CKKMJS  (Kcptrof,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4.  § 4). 
[Amanvs,  p.  116.] 

CKRT1MA.  [Cf.ltibf.ria.] 

CERT0N1UM,  or  CERK/NUS  (Kepninoy, 
K tprt**A\),  a place  in  Mysia,  only  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  ( A nab . vii.  8.  § 8),  on  the  road  between 
Adramyttium  and  Atameus.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  it  may  be  the  Cytonium  (Kmvyiov)  of 
Theopompus  (Steph.  s.  r.  Kmunoy).  But  Cytonium 
was  between  Mysia  and  Lydia ; and  Xenophon’s 
Certonus  is  in  Mysia.  [G.  L.] 

CERVA'RIA  (Orrmi),  a place  in  Gallia  close  to 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  as  Mela 
(ii.  5)  describes  it,  according  to  the  text  of  Vnasius, 
*•  between  the  promontoria  of  the  Pyrenaeus  are  Portus 
Veneris,  celebrated  for  a temple,  and  Cervaria,  the 
limit  of  Gallia.”  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Sor- 
dones  or  Sardones.  Cerrera  or  Serhera  is  the  name 
of  a cape  north  of  Cap  Creux.  At  present  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  France,  but  belongs  to  Cata- 
lonia. [G.  L.] 

CERYCEllIM.  [Bof.otia,  p.  414,  a.] 
CKRYNEIA  (K tpuvtla,  ScvL;  Ktpvyla,  Ktpur  a, 
Ktpavria,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §4;  Diod.  xiv.  59;  KoptL'ytia, 
Kopwyrj., Steph. B. ; Kt'prj»'ia,Hteroc|. ; Kufnjyna, Const. 
Porph.;  Kieiyreia,  Nonnus;  Corineum,  Plin. ; Cerinea, 
Pent.  Tab. : Eth.  Kepvyirrjs,  Ktpoyirtjs),  a town  and 
port  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus  8 M.P.  from  La  pet  has 
( I'eut . Tab.).  The  harbour,  had  and  small  as  it  is, 
must  upon  so  iron  a bound  coast  as  that  of  the  E. 
part  of  the  N.  side  of  Cyprus,  have  always  insured  to 
the  position  a certain  degree  of  importance  Though 
little  is  known  of  it  in  antiquity  it  became  famous  in 
the  middle  ages.  (Wilken,  die  Kreuzz,  vol.  vi.  p.542.) 
It  is  now  railed  by  the  Italians  Cerine , and  by  the 
Turks  Chime.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  some 
catacombs,  the  only  remains  of  ancient  Cerynia. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  118;  Mariti, Viuggi,  vol.  i. 
p.  116;  Engel,  Kgyros,  vol.  i.  p.  80.)  ( E.  B.  J.] 

CKRYNEIA  (Kcportia,  also  Ktpvyta,  Ktpavyia, 
Kt pauytia,  &c. : Eth.  Kipvwvi;  respecting  the  ortho- 
graphy, sec  Schweigh.  ad  Pol.  ii.  -4 1 ; Wesseling,  ad 
Diod.  xv.  48;  and  Gn*kurd,  ad  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p. 
110:  the  two  former  adopt  the  fonn  Kepvytia,  the 
latter  K*pavria),  a town  of  Achaia,  was  not  origi- 
nally one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  though  it  after- 
wards became  so,  succeeding  to  the  place  of  Aegae. 
Its  population  was  increased  by  a large  body  of 
Mycenaean*,  when  the  latter  abandoned  their  city  U 
the  Argivcs  in  468.  Ceryneia  is  mentioned  as  a 
member  of  the  League  on  its  revival  in  u.  c.  280; 
and  one  of  its  citizens,  Matvus,  was  chosen  in  255 
as  tbe  first  sole  General  of  the  League.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo,  Ceryneia  was  dej*ndent  upon  Aegium. 
It  was  situated  inland  upon  a lofty  height,  W.  of  the 
river  Cerynites  (Bidchusin),  and  a little  S.  of  llelice. 
Its  ruins  have  been  discovered  on  the  height,  which 
rises  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Cerynites,  just  where 
it  issues  from  the  mountains  into  the  plain.  (Pol. 
ii.  41,  43;  Pans.  vii.  6 § I,  vii.  25.  § 5;  S’.rab* 
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p.  387 ; Boblave,  liecherches,  <fc.,  p.  25 ; Leake, 
PelojKmnesiaca,  p.  388.)  Theophrastus  stated  tliat 
the  wine  of  Ccrjncia  produced  abortion.  (Tbeophr. 
Hist.  Plant,  ix.  20;  comp.  Athen.  p.31;  Aelian, 
V.  //.  xiii.  6.) 

CERYNITES.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

CESA'DA.  [Arkvacae.] 

CESERO  or  CESSERO,  a town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
1 sinensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Volcaa  Tectosagcs 
(Ptol.  ii.  3).  The  Itin.  and  the  Table  fix  its  position 
on  the  great  Iioman  road  from  ArHate  ( Arle s)  to 
Nartio  (Xarbonrw).  The  distance  from  Cesscro  to 
Baeterrae  (Bezia's)  is  12  M.  P.,  and  the  site  of  Ces- 
sero  corres|M»nds  to  St.  Tiber i on  the  river  JUrault. 
D’Auville  shows  tliat  tl*e  monastery  of  St.  Tibcri  Is 
called  Cesarion  in  a document  of  A.  (>.  867.  As  the 
place  was  on  the  river,  this  explains  the  fact  of  its 
lming  named  in  the  Antonins  Itin.  “ Araura  sire 
Cejisexo."  [G.  L.J 

CESTRINE  (Ksarpin^  Thuc.  Pans.;  Ktarpiyla, 
Steph.  B.  a.  r.  Kap.^utfla;  Kc <rrpia,  Steph.  B.  s.  r. 
Tpota ),  a district  of  Epeirns  in  the  south  ofChaonia, 
separated  from  Thesprotia  by  the  river  Thyamis. 
(Thuc.  1.  46.)  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Cestrinus,  sou  of  Hulorius  and  Andromache, 
having  been  previously  called  Cummania.  (Pans.  i. 
11.  § 1,  ii.  23.  § 6 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Kappayia.) 
The  principal  town  of  this  district  is  called  Cestria 
by  Pliny  (iv.  1),  but  its  more  usual  name  appears 
to  have  been  Ilium  or  Troja,  in  memory  of  the 
Trojan  colony  of  Uolenus.  (Steph.  B.  s.v.  Tpota.) 
The  remains  of  this  town  arc  still  visible  at  tlie  spot 
called  Paled  Vcnetia,  near  the  town  of  Filiate s.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  those  fertile  pastures,  which 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  tlie  Cestrinic 
oxen.  (Hesycb.  s.v.  Ksorpirucoi  Bon;  Schol.  ad 
Aristopk.  Pac.  924.)  The  inhabitants  of  tlie  dis- 
trict were  called  Ktorpqyol  by  the  poet  Kliianus 
(Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Xabyoi).  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iv.  pp.  73,  175.) 

OESTRUS  (Kcarpos),  a river  of  Pamphylta, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Selge  {Strab.  p.  57 1 ). 

'I  he  course  of  the  Oestrus  is  between  that  of  the 
CaUrrhactes  and  of  the  Eurymedon  ; and  it  is  east 
of  the  Oatarrhactes.  It  was  navigable  up  to  Pergc, 
60  stadia  from  its  mouth  (p.  667 ).  The  river  is 
also  mentioned  by  Mela  as  a navigable  river  (i.  14). 
The  Oestrus  is  300  ft.  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  15  ft. 
deep  within  the  bar,  which  extends  across  the  mouth, 
and  “ bo  shallow  os  to  be  impassable  to  boats  that 
draw  more  than  one  foot  of  water.”  The  swell  from 
the  sea  meeting  the  stream  generally  produces  a 
viiileut  surf.  (Beaufort,  Karamauia , p.  142.)  It 
must  have  been  more  open  in  ancient  times,  according 
Ui  Strabo  and  Mela.  No  modem  name  is  given  to 
this  river  by  Beaufort.  Leake  {Asia  Minor,  p.  194) 
nmnes  it  the  Ak-su,  apparently  on  tlie  authority  irf 
Kix*hler,  and  Fellows  {Asia  Minor , p.  194)  gives  it 
tlie  same  name.  [G.  L. ] 

CETAEUM.  [Tatkobane.] 

CETA'BLA  (K irraploy  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §4:  lith. 
Cetarinus),  a small  town  of  Sicily,  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy, the  only  author  who  affords  any  cluo  to  its 
position,  on  tlie  N.  coast  of  the  island  between 
Panonnus  and  Drepanum,  but  its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  Fazello  and  Clnvcr  fix  it  nt  the  Torre 
di  Scupello  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Cast  el  la- 
inare;  but  if  the  river  Bath  vs  of  Ptolemy,  which 
he  enumerates  immediately  after  it,  be  the  modern 
Jati,  or  Fiati,  the  position  suggested  for  Cetaria  is 
untenable.  Its  name  was  probably  derived  from  its  ! 
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being  the  seat  of  tunny  fisheries  (cetaria) ; henre 
we  should  probably  read  Cetariui  for  Citarini  in 
Cicero  as  well  as  Pliny.  The  fanner  tells  us  it 
was  a very  small  town,  though  enjoying  its  separate 
municipal  rights.  Pliny  enumerates  it  among  tin* 
stipendiary  cities  of  Sicily.  (Cic.  Verr  iii.  43; 
Pirn.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  fE.  H.  B.] 

CET1S  or  CITIS.  (Caltcadkos.] 

CETIUM,  a Roman  municipium  in  the  extreme 
cast  of  Noricum,  at  the  fuot  of  mount  Cetius,  from 
which  it  derived  its  name.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  234 ; Grater, 
fnscript.  p.  462,  where  it  is  called  Adia  Cetiends.) 
Its  exact  site  is  only  matter  of  conjecture.  [L.  S.] 
CK'TIUS  MONS(K«rtov  6po%:  Kohlenberg),* 
mountain  of  Noricum  on  the  borders  of  Upper 
Pannonia  (Ptol  ii.  14.  § 1,  15.  § 1%  extending 
from  Aeinona  to  the  Danube,  and  terminating  oa 
the  west  of  Vindabana.  [L.  &] 

CE'TIIJS  (Kifriov),  a branch  of  the  Caicus,  a 
river  of  Mysia.  Pliny  (v.  30)  says  u lVrgaman, 
winch  the  Selinus  flows  through,  Cetius  flows  by, 
descending  from  Mount  Pindasus."  Strabo  (p.  616) 
menthols  a mountain  torrent  Cetien,  which  rises  in 
the  Eleatis,  and  falls  into  another  like  torrent,  then 
into  another,  and  finally  into  the  Caicus.  Son* 
maps  make  tliis  river  flow  from  the  north,  and  join 
tlie  Caicus  on  the  right  bank  ; but  Strabo’s  river 
• must  fall  into  the  Caicus  on  tlie  left  bank.  It  may 
have  given  name  to  the  Ceteii  (Kt7t«*o<).  though 
Strabo  professes  not  to  know  who  tlie  C-eteii  were, 
nor  to  understand  the  verse  of  the  Odyssey  (xi.  521) 
where  they  are  mentioned.  [G.  L.] 

CKTOBRl'GA.  [Caetoukix.] 

CEUTRONES,  a people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(B.  G.  v.  39)  as  subject  to  the  Nervii.  They  are  net 
mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  and  their  position  b 
unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CE  VELUM,  a place  in  North  Gallia,  according  to 
the  Table,  on  the  road  between  Noviomagus  (Nymr- 
ffen)  and  Atuaca,  that  is  Aduatuca  ( Tongcm ).  It 
is  placed  between  Noviomagus  and  Blariacum  (Bl e- 
rick ),  both  well  known  positions.  D’Anville  sup- 
poses that  tl>e  position  of  Ccvclum  may  be  Kuik  «>o 
the  Maas , though  he  admits  that  the  distance  from 
Nymegen  is  twice  as  much  as  the  Table  gives. 
Walckenaer  selects  Clevesburg  as  the  spot.  [G.  L.] 
CEVENNA.  [Ckbe.\>ia.] 

CilA'BALA  (XafcDa,  Ptol  v.  12.  § 6),  a cily 
of  Albania,  evidently  the  same  which  Pliny  calls 
Cobalaca,  and  makes  tlie  capital  of  the  country. 
[Albania.] 

CHABORAS  (Xatnpas,  Ptol.  v.  18.  §3;  Plin. 
xxx.  3;  Cuaiicea,  Procbp.  Ii.P.  ii.  5;  Aboriuias, 
‘A Sopftas,  Strab.  xvL  p.747;  Zosim.  iii.  13;  Am:n. 
Marc.  xiv.  3,  xxiil  5 ; Am  ear,  ’ASovpas,  laid. 
Char.  p.  4),  a large  river  of  Mesopotamia  which 
rises  in  11.  Masius,  about  40  miles  from  KUibts, 
and  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium  (AVrie 
siah).  Its  present  name  is  Khobar.  There  b no 
doubt,  that  though  differently  “pelt,  the  names  all 
represent  the  same  river,  being  only  dialevtlal 
variations,  or  changes  from  tlie  use  of  different  a>- 
pirates.  Procop.  (/.  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a river  if 
importance,  and  Anunianus  states  that  Julia  us 
crossed  it  **  per  navalem  Aburae  pontem.*  Strata 
describes  it  as  near  the  town  of  AnthemuM.*. 
Bochart  conjectured  tliat  the  Chaboras  is  the  same 
as  the  Araxes  of  Xenophon  ( Anab . i.  4.  § 19); 
but  though  we  have  stated  elsewhere  that  this  Is 
probable  [Araxes,  No.  4],  we  are  disponed,  upon 
! reconsideration,  to  reject  the  conjecture,  since  the 
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distance  between  Thapeocua,  where  Cyrus  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  and  this  A raxes,  is  much  greater 
than  between  Thapeacus  and  the  river  Chaboras. 

The  Chaboras  is  fed  bi  several  smaller  streams, 
the  names  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  later 
classical  writer*.  These  are,  the  Scurrus  (Procop. 
<fe  Atdif.  il.  ?X  tiro  Cordes  (Ibid.  ii.  2),  and  the 
Mr«.ix.Mus  (Julian.  Or.  i.  p.  27). 

Ptolemy  (t.  18.  § 6)  mentions  a town  called 
Chabora  (XafcJpa),  on  the  Euphrates,  which  he 
pU«»  near  Nicephoriuii,  and  which  probably  derives 
its  name  from  the  river,  and  Sirnocat.  (iv.  10) 
mentions  'ASoptup  ypovpiov,  which  is,  as  certainly, 
the  same  place.  [V.]  * 

CHADI  SIUS  (XoSurios)  or  CHAD1SIA  (Plin. 
ti.  3).  a river  of  Pont  us.  There  was  also  a towa 
Chadisia  (Xo5«ria:  Kth.  XoSiotor).  Hecataeus, 
quoted  by  Stephanus  (a.  v.  Xo3uria),  speaks  of  Cha- 
disia  as  a city  of  the  Laucosyri,  that  is,  of  the  Cap- 
jadceiaus ; and  lie  says,  “ the  plain  Thentiscyra 
extends  from  Clusdisia  to  the  Tbermodon.”  Menip- 
pas.  in  hia  Peri  pi  os  of  the  two  Poati,  also  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanos, says:  ‘‘from  the  Lycastus  to  the  village  and 
nverChadisios  is  150  stadia,  and  from  the  Chadisius 
to  the  river  Iris  100  stadia.”  The  Lycastns  is  20 
stada  east  of  Amisus  (Sam sun),  and  Hamilton 
( HatarcieM,  tfc.  voL  i.  p.  288)  identifies  it  with  the 
Mm  Irmal,  a river  between  two  and  three  miles 
«»t  cf  the  Acropolis  of  Amisus.  The  Chadisios 
•annot  be  certainly  identified,  for  the  distance  from 
the  Lvcastus  to  the  Chadisios,  according  to  Arrian, 
i®  only  40  stadia.  The  whole  distance  from  Amisus 
to  the  Iris  is  270  stadia,  according  to  Marcian.  who 
*^ns  to  hare  followed  Menippus,  but  only  160  ac- 
ceding to  Arrian.  fG.  L.} 

CHAERONEIA  (Xaipwrtia  : Eth.  Xaipotrvus, 
ivtn.  Xatpotyis : Ady  Xaipvnxoi : Kapuma\  a town 

Boeotia,  situate*]  near  the  Cephissus,  upon  the 
lordm  of  Phocis.  The  town  itself  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  much  importance ; hut  it  has  ob- 
tained  great  celebrity  in  consequence  of  the  battles 
which  were  fought  in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  position 
tatunlly  rendered  it  the  scene  of  military  operations, 
NDoe  it  stood  in  a small  plain,  which  commanded 
the  entrance  from  Phocis  into  Boeotia,  and  which 
accordingly  would  be  occupied  by  an  army  desirous 
of  protecting  Boeotia  from  an  invading  force.  Chae- 
wnria  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  plain,  shut  ir. 
Iv  a high  projecting  rock,  which  formed,  in  ancient 
times,  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  was  called 
I Vt rxch us  or  Petrochus  (ntrpaxos,  Paus.  ix.  41. 

§ 6;  n*TjMrxov.  Pint.  ShU.  17).  The  town  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
n»o*  fnwn  Cbacron,  who,  according  to  the  statement 
uf  Plutarch,  built  it  towards  the  east,  whereas  it 
had  previously  faced  the  west.  (Paus.  Lx.  40.  § 5 ; 
btrph.  B.  s.  r. ; Plut.  dt  Curumt.  1.) 

Chaeroo#*ia  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer;  but  by 
woe  of  the  ancient  writers  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  sfme  town  as  the  Boeotian  Arne.  (Horn.  //.  ii. 
507.)  [Aitsn,  No.  2.]  In  tha  historical  period  it 
dependent  upon  Orchomenus  (Thuc.  ir.  76). 

It  ii  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  447.  Chaeroneia  had 
previously  been  in  the  hand*  of  the  party  favourable 
to  the  Athenians;  but  having  been  seised  by  the 
opposite  party,  Tolmides,  at  the  head  of  a small 
Athenian  force,  marched  against  it.  He  succeeded  in 
taking  the  town,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  defeated 
by  the  Boeotian*  at  Cnoneia,  and  fell  in  the  battle, 
hi  consequence  of  this  battle,  the  Athenians  lost  the 
supremacy  which  they  had  for  a short  time  exer- 
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cised  in  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  i.  113;  Diod.  xii.  6.)  lu 
B.  c.  424  a plot  was  formed  to  betray  the  town  to 
the  Athenians,  but  the  project  was  betrayed,  and 
the  place  was  occupied  by  a strong  Boeotian  force. 
(Thuc.  it.  75, 88.)  In  the  Pbocian  war  Chaeroneia 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Onomarehus,  the 
Pbocian  leader,  but  it  was  afterwards  taken  bv  his 
son  Phalaecus.  (Diod.  xvi.  33,  33.) 

A celebrated  battle  was  fought  at  Chaeroneia 
on  the  7th  of  August,  b.  c.  388,  in  which  Philip, 
by  defeating  the  united  forces  of  tire  Athenians  and 
Boeotians,  crushed  the  liberties  cf  Greece.  Of 
the  details  of  this  battle  we  have  no  account,  but 
an  interesting  memorial  of  it  still  remains.  We 
learn  from  Pausanias  (ix.  4(X  § 10)  and  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  414)  that  the  sepulchre  of  the  Thebans 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  was  near  Chaeroneia  ; and 
the  former  writer  states  that  this  sepulchre  was 
surmounted  by  a lion,  aa  an  emblem  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Thebans.  Tlie  site  of  the  monument  is  marked 
by  a tumulus  about  a mile,  or  a little  more,  from 
the  khan  of  Kdpurna , on  the  right  side  of  the  road 
towards  Orchomenus;  but  when  the  spot  was  visited 
by  Leake,  Dodwell  and  Gell,  the  lion  had  com- 
pletely disappeared.  A few  years  ago,  however, 
the  mound  of  earth  was  excavated,  and  a colossal 
lion  discovered,  deeply  imbedded  in  its  interior. 
“This  noble  piece  of  sculpture,  though  now  strewed 
in  detached  masses  about  the  sides  and  interior  of 
the  excavation,  may  still  be  said  to  exist  nearlv 
in  its  original  Integrity.  It  is  evident,  fiom  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fragments,  that  it  was  composed  from 
the  first  of  more  than  one  block,  although  not  cer- 
tainly of  so  many  as  its  remains  now  exhibit.  . . . 
This  lion  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  pronounced  the 
most  interesting  sepulchral  monument  in  Greece. 
It  is  the  only  one  dating  from  the  better  days  of 
Hellas  — with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  tumulus 
of  Marathon  — the  identity  of  which  is  beyond 
dispute."  (Mure.) 

The  third  great  battle  fought  at  Chaeroneia  was 
the  one  in  which  Sulla  defeated  the  generals  of 
Mithridates  in  r.  c.  86.  Of  this  engagement  a long 
account  is  given  by  Plutarch,  probably  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  the  commentaries  of  Sulla.  (Plut. 
SulL  17,  seq.)  The  narrative  of  Plutarch  is  illus- 
trated by  Col.  Leake  with  his  usual  accuracy  and 
sagacity.  Mount  Thurium,  called  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  Orthopbagium,  the  summit  of  which  was 
seized  by  Sulla,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  the 
highest  point  of  the  hills  behind  Chaeroneia;  and 
the  torrent  Mori  us,  below  Mount  Thurium,  is  pr«»- 
bably  the  rivulet  which  joins  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cephissus,  and  which  separates  Mt.  Hedyliutn  from 
Mt.  Acontium. 

Chaeroneia  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman 
empire,  and  is  memorable  at  tliat  period  as  the  birth- 
place of  Plutarch,  who  spent  the  later  years  of  his 
life  in  his  native  town.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
Chaeroneia  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumed oils,  extracted  from  flowers,  which  were  used 
as  a remedy  against  pain.  (Paus.  ix.  41.  § 6.) 

Chaeroneia  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  modern  vil- 
lage of  Kupurua.  There  are  not  many  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  upon  the  plain  ; but  there  are  some 
ruins  of  the  citadel  upon  the  projecting  rock  already 
described  ; and  on  tlxc  face  of  this  rock,  fronting  the 
plain,  are  traces  of  the  ancient  theatre.  In  the 
church  of  the  Panaghia,  in  the  village,  are  several 
remains  of  ancient  art,  and  inscriptions.  From  the 
latter  we  learn  that  Sernpis  was  worshipped  in  the 
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town.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  temple  of 
this  deity  ; hut  he  states  that  the  principal  object  of 
veneration  in  his  time  was  the  sceptre  cf  Zeus,  once 
borne  by  Agamemnon,  ami  which  was  considered  to 
lie  the  undoubted  work  of  the  god  Hephaestus.  At 
the  foot  of  the  theatre  there  rises  a small  tormit, 
w hich  flows  into  the  Cephiasus.  It  was  called  in  an- 
cient times  Haemon  or  Therm od on,  and  its  water  was 
dyed  by  the  blood  of  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians  in 
their  memorable  defeat  by  Philip,  (I'lut.  Dev i.  19  ; 
l.cake,  Northern  Greece . voL  ii.  pp.  1 12,  seq.,  192, 
seq.;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  212,  seq.; 
Ulrich*,  Ji risen  in  Griechenland,  p.  158,  seq.) 

CHALA  (XeUa,  Isid.  Char.  p.  5),  a town  in  the 
eastern  port  of  ancient  Assyria,  probably  the  capital 
of  the  district  called  Ciialonitis.  a name  which  is 
preserved  in  that  of  the  river  of  Hohoan  (XoAormr, 
Strab.  xi.  pp.  529,  736;  Dionvs.  Perieg.  1015; 
Plin.  vi.  26.  s.  30;  KaXmvlrit,  Polyb.  v.  54). 
Chala  is  within  a short  distance  of  the  M.  Zagros. 
Diodorus  (xvii.  110)  relates  that  Xerxes,  on  his 
return  from  Greece,  placed  a colony  of  Boeotians  in 
this  neighbourhood,  which  was  called  from  their 
native  town  Cf.ixisak  (KfAwra*).  They  were 
most  likely  placed  along  tlie  bank?,  of  the  floluran 
river.  Chala  has  been  sometimes  connected  with 
Colacene,  but  its  position  docs  not  answer  to  this 
identification.  Pliny  erred  in  placing  the  district 
Ciialonitis  on  the  Tigris,  as  it  was  clearly  to  the  K. 
dose  to  tiie  mountains.  [V.l 

CHALAKUM  (XaAoior  ; in  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 3. 
XaXtfht:  Eth.  XoAoior),  a town  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  near  tlie  birders  of  Phocis.  Leake 
places  it  at  iMmdki.  Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  a 
town  of  Phocis,  and  says  that  it  was  situated  seven 
miles  from  Delphi:  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  he  con- 
founded it  with  Cirrha,  which  is  about  that  distance 
from  Delphi.  (Thuc.  iii.  101 ; llecataeus,  ap.  Steph. 
s.  v. ; I’lin.  iv.  3.  a.  4 ; I -cake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  594.) 

CHALASTKA  (XaAd'rrpa,  Strmb.  vii.  p.  330; 
XaA*<rrpij,  Henri,  vii.  1 23 ; XaAattrrpa,  Pint. 
Alex.  49;  Plin.  iv.  10.  § 17,  xxxi.  10.  § 46).  a 
town  of  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  situated  on  the 
Thermnoan  gulf  at  the  right  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Axius,  which  belonged  to  the  Thracians  and  pos- 
sessed a harbour.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v .)  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  barbarously  put  all  the  male  in- 
habitants to  death.  (Diod.  Excerpt.  308.)  After- 
ward* the  population,  with  that  of  other  towns  of 
Mygdonia,  was  absorbed  in  great  measure  by  Thes- 
aalonica  on  its  foundation  by  Cassander.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  exported  that  many  remains  should  lie 
existing.  The  site  may,  however,  be  considered  to 
lie  at  or  near  the  modern  Kulakui.  (Tafel,  Thes- 
salon,  p.  277;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii. 
p.  450.)  [E.  B.J.] 

CHALCE'DON  (XoAktj^w*':  Eth.  XoAtcrfidvioi 
or  XaA«ri8<ijf),  “a  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Pantos,  opposite  to  Byzantium,”  as  Stephanas 
(s.  v.  XaA mtbeay)  describes  it ; and  a colony  of  tlie 
Megareis.  (Thuc.  iv.  75.) 

The  tract  about  Chalcedrtn  was  called  Chalce- 
donia.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  According  to  Menippns, 
the  distance  along  the  left-hand  coast  from  tlie 
temple  of  Zeus  Urius  and  the  mouth  of  the  Poii- 
tus  to  Chaloedon  was  120  stadia.  All  tlie  coins 
of  Chalcedon  have  the  name  written  KaAx^iwv, 
and  this  Is  also  the  way  in  which  the  name  is 
written  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
and  other  writers,  by  whom  the  place  is  mentioned. 
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The  distance  from  Chalcedon  to  Byzantium  was 
reckoned  seven  stadia  (Plin.  v.  32),  or  as  it  is  stated 
by  Pliny  elsewhere  (ix.  15),  one  Homan  mile,  which 
is  eight  stadia.  Polybius  (iv.  39)  makes  the  distar  <■ 
between  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  14  stadia;  which 
is  much  nearer  the  mark.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say 
from  what  points  these  different  measurement*  were 
made.  The  distance  from  Scutari  (Chrysopolis)  to 
the  Seraglio  point  in  Constantinople  (according  to  a 
survey  in  the  Hydrographical  office  of  the  Admiralty) 
is  nearly  one  nautical  mile.  In  the  same  chart  a 
place  Caledonia  is  marked,  hut  probaby  the  indica- 
tion is  not  worth  much.  Chalcedon,  however,  mu*t 
Have  been  at  least  two  miles  south  of  Scutari,  perhaps 
more ; and  the  distance  from  Chalcedon  to  the  wearr-t 
point  of  the  European  shore  is  greater  even  tlian  that 
which  Polybius  gives.  Chrysopolis,  which  Strain* 
calls  a village,  and  which  was  in  the  ClialoedoiU 
(Xenophon,  A nab.  vi.  6,  38),  was  really  at  tlie  en- 
trance of  the  Bosporus  on  tlie  ride  of  the  Propontis, 
but  Chalcedon  was  not.  It  is  stated  that  tlie  modern 
Greeks  give  to  the  site  of  Chalcedon  the  nau-e 
Chalkedon,  and  the  Turks  call  it  Kadi-Kioi.  Tlie 
position  of  Chalcedon  was  not  so  favourable  as  that 
of  tlie  opposite  city  of  Byzantium,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Persian  Megahazus  (Herod,  iv.  144),  who  w 
reported  to  have  Bald  that  the  founders  of  Chalcedon 
must  have  been  blind,  for  Ctialcedon  was  settled 
seventeen  years  before  Byzantium;  and  tlie  settlers, 
we  must  suppose,  had  tlie  choice  of  tlie  two  plscev 
It  was  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river  Chaired**) 
(Eustathius  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  803)  or  Chalets. 
1*1  iny  (v.  32)  states  that  Chalcedon  was  first  named 
Proccrastis,  a name  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
point  of  land  near  it : then  it  was  named  Colposa, 
from  the  form  of  the  harbour  probably;  and  finally 
Caecoram  Oppidum.  or  the  town  of  the  blind.  The 
story  in  Herodotus  does  not  tell  us  why  Mogalozus 
condemned  the  judgment  of  the  founders  of  Chalre- 
don.  Strabo  (p.  320)  observes  that  tlie  shoals  of  tlie 
pelamys,  which  pass  from  the  Enxine  through  the 
Bosporus,  arc  frightened  from  the  shore  of  Chalrtriiai 
by  a projecting  white  rock  to  the  opposite  ride,  and 
so  are  carried  by  the  stream  to  Byzantium,  the  people 
of  which  place  derive  a great  profit  from  them.  He 
also  reports  a story  that  Apollo  advised  tlie  founder* 
of  Byzantium  to  choose  a position  oppec-ite  to  tiie 
blind;  the  blind  being  tlie  settlers  from  Megara,  who 
chose  Chalcedon  as  the  site  of  their  city,  when  then 
was  a better  place  opposite.  Pliny  (ix.  15)  has  a 
like  story  about  the  pelamys  being  frightened  fn.ni 
the  Asiatic  shore;  and  Tacitus  (.4»n.  xii.  63)  ha* 
the  same  story  as  Strabo.  The  remarks  of  Polybius 
on  the  position  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  an;  m 
his  fourth  book  (c.  39,  &c.). 

Chalcedon,  however,  was  a place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  a flourishing  town.  It  contained  many 
temples,  and  one  of  Apollo,  which  had  an  oracle. 
Strabo  reckons  his  distances  along  the  coast  of  Bithy- 
nia from  the  temple  of  the  Chalcedonii  (p.  643,  and 
p.  546).  When  Darius  had  his  bridge  of  boats  made 
for  crossing  over  to  Europe  in  his  Scythian  exjedi- 
tion,  the  architect  constructed  it,  as  Henri- >ttn>  sup- 
poses, half  way  between  Byzantium  ami  toe  temple 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pont  us,  and  on  the  Asiatic 
side  it  was  within  the  territory  of  Chalcedon  (Herod, 
iv.  85,  87).  But  the  Chahvdonia  extended  to  the 
Euxine,  if  the  temple  of  the  Chalcedonii  of  Strabo 
(pp.  3 19, 563)  is  the  temple  of  Zeus  Urius  as  it  seems 
to  be.  The  territory  of  Chalcedon  therefore  oceupk-1 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus.  Strabo,  after 
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f]»aking  of  Chalcedon  and  Chrysopolis  and  the  tem- 
j !**  of  the  Ciukedonii,  adds,  ’*  and  the  country  has,  j 
a little  above  the  sea,  the  fountain  Azaritia,  which  ! 
entail*  small  crocodiles:  then  follows  the  sea-coast 
«f  the  Chalcedonii,  named  the  bay  of  Astaeus,  a j«art 
of  tlie  Propontis.”  According  to  this  the  Clialce- 
dor.ii  bad  once  the  bay  of  Astacus,  which  is  very 
unlikely,  for  there  was  Astacus,  a colony  of  the  Me- 
gxrris  and  of  the  Athenians,  in  this  bay.  The 
jiwwage  of  Strabo  is  probably  corrupt,  and  might 
r.i'ilv  be  currected.  It  Ls  not  likely  at  any  rate  that 
lb*r  had  more  than  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
Arturos.  Clialcedon  was  taken  by  the  Persian 
'Hanes,  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius  (v. 
‘.’6).  When  faunae  has  led  his  men  from  the  river 
Cilex  in  Bithvnia  (».  c.  424),  where  he  lost  his 
ships  by  a Hood  in  the  river,  he  came  to  Chalcedon 
{Tbnryd  iv.  75),  which  must  then  have  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians.  It  afterwards 
r handed  rides,  and  received  a Ijarcdaemonian  Har- 
■isist  (Plut.  Alcib.  c.  20);  but  the  Athenians  soon 
recovered  it.  However,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  Ten  Thousand , it  seems  to  liave  been  again  in 
the  {Ohsessioo  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (Xenophon. 

A mb.  rii.  1,  20).  Chalcedon  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  philosopher  Xenocratea. 

Chalcedon  was  included  in  the  limits  of  tlx*  king- 
d.«i  of  Bithynia,  and  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
tbe  Romans  under  the  testament  of  Xicoincdes,  B.  c. 
74.  When  Mitbridates  invaded  Bithvnia,  Cotta, 

■ bo  was  tlx:  governor  at  tltc  time,  fled  to  Chalcedon, 
and  all  the  Romans  in  the  neigh bourhood  crowded  to 
ihe  plve  for  protection.  Mithridmtes  broke  the 
'luuns  tluU  protected  the  fort,  burnt  four  ships,  and 
towed  away  the  remaining  sixty.  Three  thousand 
Liman*  lust  their  lives  in  this  assault  on  the  city. 
(Appian.  MU  hr  id.  71;  Plut.  LwculL  8.)  Under 
the  empire  Chalcedon  was  made  a free  city.  The 
Mtuxtiun  of  Clialcedon  exposed  it  to  attack  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire.  Some  barbarians  whom  Zo*»i- 
mu»(t  34) calls  Scythians,  plundered  it  in  the  reign 
tf  Valerian  and  Callienus.  It  was  taken  by  Choaroes 
the  Persian  in  a.  i>.  616,  and  “ a Persian  camp  was 
maintained  above  ten  years  in  the  presence  of  Cun- 
‘tantinople.H  (Gibbon,  Decline,  <fc.  c.  46.)  But 
Chalce4i>n  still  existed,  and  its  fliuil  destruction  is 
due  to  the  Turks,  who  used  the  materials  for  the 
rraaqoes  and  other  buildings  of  Constantinople. 
OiaJordon,  however,  seems  to  have  contributed  ma- 
terials to r some  of  the  edifices  of  Constant inopde  long 
Ware  the  Turks  laid  their  hands  on  it.  (Amm. 
Marr.  xxxi.  1,  and  the  notes  of  Valerius.) 

This  |!.ue  is  noted  for  a Cencral  Council,  which 
**»  held  here  a.  i>.  45 1 . [G.  L.] 


COIN  Off  CIlALCKlKWf. 

CHALCEKITLS.  [Akktus.] 

CllALCETOB  (XaA Eth.  XoAK^Twp), 
a |*Uce  in  Carta.  Strabo  (p.  636)  says  that  the 
mountain  range  of  Griou  is  parallel  to  litmus,  and 
mends  east  from  the  Milcgia  through  Caria  to  Ku- 
: imus  anil  the  Chaltctores,  that  is,  the  people  of 
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Clialcctor.  The  site  of  Clialcctor  is  not  ascertained. 
In  another  passage  (p.  658)  Strabo  names  the  town 
Clialcctor,  which  some  writers  have  erroneously 
altered  to  Chalcetora;  but  the  form  XaA«nrrdp«»fe 
(Strab.  pi.  636)  is  the  Ethnic  name  (Groekurd,7Vanri. 
of  Strabo , val.  iii.  p.  55). 

Stcphanus  has  a place  Chnlcetoriuin  in  Crete 
(i.  e.  Xa\Kirr6ptov') ; unless  we  should  read  Caria  for 
Crete.  (See  Meineke’s  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

CHALCIA  or  CHALCE  (XuAacIa,  XaAxia, 
XdXKiy.  Eth.  XoAkItijs  and  XoAkoiot,  Steph.  t.  v. 
XaA/oj:  Chat  hi),  a small  island,  distant  80  stadia 
from  Telus  and  400  from  Carpathus,  and  about 
800  from  Astypalarn:  it  had  a small  town  of  the 
same  name,  a temple  of  Apollo  and  a harbour 
! (Strab.  p.  488;  Plin.  v.  31).  Thucydides  who  men- 
tions the  island  several  times  (viii.  41,  44,  55)  calls 
it  Choice.  Leon  and  Diomedon,  the  Athenian  com- 
manders (b.  c.  412)  after  their  attack  on  Rhodes, 
where  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  hauled  up,  retired 
toCbalce  as  a more  convenient  place  than  Cos  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy's  fleet  from.  Leake 
(Aria  Minor , p.  224)  mentions  an  inscription  found 
in  Rhodes,  which  contains  the  Ethnic  name  Chalcetes. 
The  island  wax  near  the  west  coast  of  Rhodes,  and 
probably  subject  to  Rhodes.  [G.  L.J 

CHALCIDKIS.  [CiiALCTTis,  No.  2.] 

CHALCI'DICE  (h  XoAicidwrij,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§11;  Eth.  and  Adj.  XaA*i5*uj),  the  name  applied 
to  the  whole  of  tho  great  peninsula,  lying  southward 
of  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Cissus  (Kkortiatzi),  between  the 
Thermaic  and  Strymonic  Gulf.  It  terminates  in 
three  prongs,  running  out  into  the  Aegaean  Sen, 
called  respectively  Acte,  Sithonia,  and  Pallcne,  the 
first  being  the  most  easterly,  and  the  latter  the  most 
westerly.  The  peninsula  of  Acte,  which  terminates 
with  Mt.  Athos,  rising  out  of  the  sea  precipitously 
to  the  height  of  nearly  6,400  feet,  is  rugged,  and 
clothed  with  forests,  which  leave  only  a few  spota 
suitable  for  cultivation.  [Athob.]  The  Middle 
or  Sithonian  peninsula  (SttWia  : Longos ),  is  also 
liilly  arid  woody,  though  in  a less  degree.  The 
peninsula  of  Pallcne  (naAArjxrj  : Kassandhra ), 
was  pre-eminent  for  iu  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
territory.  The  gulf  between  Acte  and  Sithonia  was 
called  the  Singitic,  and  that  between  Sithonia  and 
Pallcne  the  Toronaic  or  Mecvbeinaean. 

It  must  he  recollected  that  the  original  Chalcidice, 
though  tlie  name  has  been  extended  iu  consequence 
of  the  influence  which  the  |«oplc  of  the  Ctialcidic 
race  enjoyed  during  the  meridian  period  of  Grecian 
history,  did  uot  comprehend  Croesaea,  nor  the  dis- 
tricts of  Acanthus  and  Stogeirus,  colonies  of  Andrus, 
nor  that  of  Potidaca,  a colony  of  Corinth,  nor  even 
Olynthua  or  the  territory  around  it  to  the  N.f 
which  was  occupied  by  a people  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Botliat'is  W.  of  the  Lydias  iu  the  early  times 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

The  principal  possession  of  the  ChaUidian  settlers 
from  Euboea  (Strab.  x.  p.  447)  in  the  earliest  time 
of  their  migration,  probably  in  the  7th  century  B.C., 
seems  to  have  been  the  Sithonian  headland,  with  its 
port  and  fortress  Toronc;  from  theme  they  extended 
their  power  inland,  until  at  length  they  occupied 
the  whole  of  Mvgdonia  to  the  S.  of  the  ridges  which 
stretched  W.  from  the  mountain  range  at  the  head 
of  the  Singitic  gulf  (A'izroro)  together  with  Crossaea. 
Artaboxua,  on  hix  return  from  the  Hellespont,  having 
reduced  Olynthus,  together  with  wane  other  plates 
which  had  revolted  from  Xerxes,  slew  all  the  Bottiaci 
who  had  garrisoned  Olynthus,  and  gave  up  the  place 
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to  the  Clialcidians.  We  find  the  Bottiaei  joined,  on 
two  occasions,  with  the  Chalcidian*  as  allies  (Thnc. 
i.  65,  ii.  79).  and  one  of  their  silver  coins  with  the 
legend  BorruuW  is  precisely  similar,  both  in  type 
and  fabric,  to  those  of  the  Chalcidians,  impressed 
with  the  head  of  Apollo  and  his  lyre  (comp.  Eckhel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  70).  At  the  instigation  of  Pcrdiccas,  the 
Chalcidians  made  war  upon  the  Athenians  who  held 
Potidaea  and  other  towns  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  were  successful  in  more  than  one  engagement 
(Thnc.  ii.  79).  Brasidas  was  indebted  to  their  co- 
operation for  his  first  successes  (Thuc.  iv.  83),  and 
it  was  to  his  expedition  into  Thrace  that  the  Chal- 
cidian republic*  owed  their  final  independence. 
(Thuc.  v.  18.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  Apollonian*  of 
Chalcidice  and  Acanthians,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent 
an  array  against  Olynthns,  which,  after  losing  two 
of  its  commanders,  succeeded  in  the  4th  campaign 
(b.  c.  379)  in  reducing  tlie  city  to  submission 
(Xen.  UeU.  v.  8).  The  history  of  Chalcidice,  after 
the  supremacy  which  Olynthu*  obtained  over  its 
other  towns,  follows  the  fortunes  of  that  city. 
[Olywthus.1 

Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  divides  the  whole  peninsula  into 
tw-»  parts,  Chalcidice  and  Paralia  (for  so  the  word 
which  appears  as  Paraxia  in  the  printed  copies 
should  be  read).  Paralia  contained  all  the  ma- 
ritime country  between  the  bay  of  Thessalouico, 
and  Derrhis,  the  Cape  of  Sithonia : thus  the  W. 
roast  of  Sithonia  was  at  that  time  included  in 
Paralia  and  the  E.  in  Chalcidice,  together  with 
Acanthus,  the  entiro  peninsula  of  Acte,  and  all  the 
coast  land  ia  the  Strymonic  gulf  as  far  M.  as  Bro- 
ra iscus,  with  the  exception  of  Stageira. 

An  account  of  the  different  Chalcidian  towns  will 
l*e  found  under  the  separate  head*  ; beginning  from 
the  VV.  they  are  Aknku.  near  the  cape,  which 
marks  the  entrance  of  the  inner  Thertnaic  gulf, 
GiGOXCft,  Axtiooxela  and  Potidaea.  Between 
these  town*  lay  the  territory  called  Cuossaka.  In 
I'allene  were  tlie  town*  of  Saxe,  Mkxdk,  Scion  k, 
I hf.  ram  bos,  Aeoe,  Neapous,  Aphytis,  either 
wholly  or  partly  colouie*  from  Eretria.  In  Sithonia 
were  Mectberxa,  Sermyi.k,  Galrpsus,  Torone, 
Sakte,  St  nous,  Pii/>ruh,  Assa,  all  or  most 
of  them  of  Chalcidian  erigin.  At  the  head  of 
the  Toronaic  gulf  in  the  interior  of  Chalcidice  lay 
Oi.TXTiina,  Apolloxia,  Scolua,  Spartoi.uh, 
Anueia,  Miacohus  or  Mjlcorus.  On  the  scanty 
spaces,  admitted  by  the  mountain  ridge  which  end* 
in  Athus,  were  planted  some  Thracian  and  Pelasgic 
settlement*  of  the  same  inhabitants  as  those  who 
occupied  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  with  a mixture  of  a 
few  Clialddians,  while  the  inhabitants  spoke  both 
Pelasgic  and  Hellenic.  [Atho&]  Near  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  joins  this  promontory  to  Thrace,  and 
along  the  NW.  coast  of  the  Strymonic  gulf  were  the 
considerable  towns  of  Saxe,  Acaxtiils,  Stagkira 
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and  Attoif.rs,  all  colonies  from  Andre*,  to  which 
may  he  added  Sthatcxick,  Bkokmcub,  and  Abk- 
thpsa.  (Grote,  /lift,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  31  ; 
Leake,  True,  in  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.;  Griew> 
bach,  Ream,  vol.  3.  pp.  6 — 16.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCl'DtCE,  a district  of  Syria.  [ChaijCIk  j 

CHALCIS,  in  Syria.  1.  The  chief  city  of  Chal- 
cidioc,  one  of  the  teu  political  divisions  of  N.  SynA 
(Ptol.  v.  15.)  It  was  situated  53  M.  P.  from  Antioch 
(PevLTab.) and  18  M.P.  front  Reroea  (AnfoiultiiL). 
The  Peutinger  Tables  make  it  out  to  be  29  M.P.  from 
the  latter  place,  while  Procopius  (JS.  P.  ii.  12)  give* 
the  distance  a*  84  stadia.  Both  these  statement* 
are  incorrect,  as  Kitmitrin  is  about  12  English  mile* 
from  Aleppo  (Pooocke,  7ro».  voL  ii.  p.  217;  Abii-1- 
f&la,  Tab.  Syr.  p.  1 19.)  The  Hamath  Zoliah  which 
was  taken  by  Solomon  ( 2 Chron.  viii.  3)  lias  bren 
identified  withChalei*  ("BosenmUller,  I/andbttch  drr 
Btbl.  Alt.  vol.  L pt.  ii.  p.  250),  and  the  “ salt  vale" 
where  David  conquered  Hodadczer  king  of  Zofcah, 
when  he  went  to  recover  his  border  on  the  Enphrat***, 
is  in  all  probability  the  lake  and  marsh  of  Jabul  or 
Saba  Utah,  which  ia  winter  occupies  a space  to  the 
E.  of  Kitmisrm,  extending  for  about  12  mile*,  with 
a breadth  varying  from  3 to  5 miles.  The  powerful 
evaporation  of  the  summer  heat  causes  it  to  crys- 
tallize, and  a white  coarae-grained  salt  is  formed  in 
large  quantities  over  the  whole  surface.  (Chcswv, 
Kzped.  EuphraL  vol.  i.  p.  415;  Thomson,  BUdiotk. 
Sttcr.  vol.  v.  p.  470;  comp.  Winer,  Reed  Wort  Buck, 
».  v.  .from.)  In  A.  d.  542  the  town  of  Chahris  was 
token  and  plundered  by  Chou  rocs  (I*rort»p.  l.c.; 
Gibbon,  Deed,  and  Fall , vul.  viii.  p.  315;  lai  Bean, 
Bcu  Empire , vol.  «.  p.  24;  comp.  vol.  iii.  p.  54). 

2.  An  Belum.  PUny  (v.  23.  § 19)  speaks  of  a 
city  of  this  name  in  the  district  Cbak  idene,  which 
he  describe*  as  the  most  fertile  of  all  Syria.  The 
Clialcis,  XaXtels  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  7 53),  was  a city 
and  district  subject  to  Ptolemy,  son  of  Mrnnaem, 
who  held  besides  the  city  of  Heuopolm  (Baalber). 
the  plain  of  Marsyas,  and  the  mountain  region  of 
Itaraea.  Josephus  expressly  describes  it  as  und.-r 
Mount  Lebanon  (Antiq.  xiv.  7.  § 4,  B.J.  i.  9.  § 2). 
It  ha*  been  confounded  with  the  ChaJeis  S.  of  Aleppo, 
but  the  statement  of  Josephus  (comp.  Antiq.  xiv. 
3.  § 2;  Reland,  PalaetL  p.  315)  shows  that  it*  po- 
sition must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  Ptolemy  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  the  first  Lysanias ; whose  pre- 
sessioas  after  his  murder  by  Antony  were  farmed  by 
Zenodorus.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  10.  § 1,  B.  J.  i.  20. 
§ 4.)  In  A.  D.  41  Claudius  bestowed  C ha  Ids  on 
Herod,  a brother  of  the  elder  Herod  Agrippa.  On 
bis  death  in  a.d.  48  his  kingdom  went  to  his  nephew, 
the  younger  Herod  Agrippa  (B.  J.  ii.  12.  § 1 ).  He 
held  it  four  years,  and  was  then  transferred  with  the 
title  of  king  to  Ihe  provinces  of  Batanaea,  Trachoniiis, 
Abilene,  and  others  (A ntiq.  xx.  7.  § 1).  Afterwards 
Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  king  of  Chalets,  obtained 
his  fathers  kingdom  which  had  been  taken  from  )u» 
cousin  Agrippa  II.,  and  in  a.  d.  73  was  still  dyn*>i 
of  the  district  ( B . J.  vii.  7.  § 1 ).  During  the  reign 
of  Domitian  it  appears  to  have  become  incorporated 
in  the  Roman  province,  and  the  city  to  have  received 
the  additional  name  of  Flaria.  (Eckbel,  vol.  iii. 
p 263;  Marquardt,//awI5ttcA  derRom. AUer.p.  181 ; 
Noris.  tie  Epoch.  Syro-Mac.  (c.  ix.  § 3.) 

The  town  of  Chaim  was  therefore  situated  some- 
where in  the  Buka  a,  probably  S.  of  Bdalbec.  The 
valley  has  not  yet  been  examined  with  reference  to 
the  site  of  this  city.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it* 
position  may  be  at  or  near  Zable,  in  the  neighbour- 
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L.nd  of  which  at  the  Tillage  of  Ileum  Niehn,  are  the  A col  inns  of  Cnme  and  the  Eretrians.  Rhegium 
wan  remarkable  remains  (comp.  Chcsney,  Kxped.  in  Italy,  and  Naxos,  Zancle,  Tanromenium  and 
hupbmt.  toI.  i.  p.  472).  Or  perhaps  at  Majdtl  other  cities  in  Sicily,  are  also  mentioned  as  Clial- 
Anjnr,  where  Abd-l-feda  {Tab.  Syr.  p.  20)  speaks  of  cidian  colonies. 

great  ruins  of  hewn  stones.  (Kobinson,  Bibliath.  Daring  the  early  period  of  its  history,  the  govern - 
Sacr.  toL  v.  p.  90).  [E.  B.  J.]  ment  of  €halcis  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy, 

CHALCIS  (XoA kIs  : Eth.  XoAireStoi,  Chalci-  called  Hippobotae  (T*Tro£dra«,  i.  e.  the  feeders  of 
densis).  1.  {'Eyripo,  Ncgropemt),  the  chief  town  horses),  who  corresponded  to  the  Twirrfj  in  other 
of  Euboea,  separated  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Grecian  states.  (Herod,  v.  77,  vi.  100;  Strab.  x. 
Bneotia  by  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Euripus,  which  p.  447  ; Plut.  Periet.  23  ; Aelian,  V.  II.  vi.  1.) 
is  at  this  spot  only  40  yards  across.  The  Euripus  These  Hippobotae  were  probably  proprietors  of  the 
i*  here  divided  into  two  channels  by  a rock  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Lclantum,  which  lay  between  Chalcis 
middle  of  the  strait.  This  rock  is  at  present  occn-  and  Eretria.  The  possession  of  this  plain  was  a 

pied  by  a square  castle;  a stone  bridge,  60  or  70  frequent  subject  of  dispute  between  these  two  cities 

feet  in  length,  connects  the  Boeotian  shore  with  this  (Strab.  x.  p.  448),  and  probably  occasioned  the  war 
castle;  and  another  wooden  bridge,  about  33  fret  between  them  at  an  early  period,  in  w'hich  some  of 
b»ng.  reaches  from  the  castle  to  the  Eubocan  coast,  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  such  as  Samos 
In  antiquity  also,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a bridge  and  Miletus,  took  part.  (Time.  i.  15  ; Herod,  v. 

also  connected  Chalcis  with  the  Boeotian  coast  99;  Spanheim,  ad  Cnllim.  Pel.  289;  Hermann,  in 

The  channel  between  the  Boeotian  coast  and  the  Rheinitche t Mtucum , vol.  i.  p.  85.) 
rock  ai  very  shallow,  being  not  more  than  three  Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pcisistratidae 
feet  in  depth  ; but  the  channel  between  the  rock  from  Athens,  the  Chalcidians  joined  tho  Boeotians 
and  Chalcis  is  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  depth,  in  making  war  npon  the  Athenians;  but  the  latter 
It  is  m the  latter  channel  that  the  extraordinary  crossed  over  into  Euboea  with  a great  force,  defeated 
tides  take  place,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Chalcidians  in  a decisive  battle,  and  divided  the 
the  ancient  writers.  According  to  the  common  lands  of  the  wealthy  Hippobotae  among  4000  Atlie- 
\< 'count  the  tide  changed  seven  times  in  the  day,  nian  citizens  as  clernchs  b.  c.  506.  (Her.  v.  77.) 
and. seven  times  in  the  night;  bnt  Livy  states  that  These  settlers,  however,  abandoned  their  possessions 
there  was  no  regularity  in  the  change,  and  that  the  when  the  Persians,  under  I)atis  and  Artnphernes, 
flux  and  reflux  constantly  varied,  — a phaenomenon  landed  at  Eretria.  (Herod,  vi.  100.)  After  the 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  sudden  squalls  of  wind  Persian  wars,  Chalcis,  with  the  rest  of  Euboea, 
from  the  mountains.  (Strab.  x.  p.  403  ; Mela,  ii.  became  a tributary  of  Athens,  and  continued  under 
7;  Plin.  ii.  97;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  10;  Lir.  her  rule,  with  the  exception  of  a few  months,  till 
xxviii.  6.)  the  downfal  of  the  Athenian  empire  at  the  close  of 

An  intelligent  modem  traveller  observes  that  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  b.  c.  445,  Chalcis 
“at  times  the  water  runs  as  much  as  eight  miles  | joined  the  other  Euboeans  in  tbeir  revolt  from 
an  hour,  with  a fall  under  the  bridge  of  about  | Athens;  but  the  whole  island  was  speedily  rccon- 
1 J feet;  but  what  is  most  singular  is  the  fact,  that ' quered  by  Pericles,  who  altered  the  government  of 
vessels  lying  150  yards  from  tbe  bridge  are  not  Chalcis  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Hippobotae  from  the 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  rapid.  It  remains  city.  (Plut.  Per.  23.) 

but  a short  time  in  a quiescent  state,  changing  its  In  the  21st  year  of  tho  Peloponnesian  war,  n.  <•. 
direction  in  a few  minutes,  and  almost  immediately  411,  Euboea  revolted  from  Athens  (Thuc.  viii.  95), 
renaming  its  velocity,  which  is  generally  from  four  j and  on  this  occasion  we  first  read  of  the  construction 
in  fire  miles  an  hour  cither  way,  its  greatest  ra-  j of  a bridge  across  the  Euripus.  Anxious  to  secure 
pidity  being  however  always  to  tho  southward,  an  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  Boeotians, 
Tbe  results  of  three  months’  observation,  in  which  [ the  Chalcidians  built  a mole  from  either  shore, 
tl*e  above  phaonomena  were  noted,  afforded  no  suf-  leaving  a passage  in  the  centre  for  osly  a single 
fictrnt  data  for  reducing  them  to  any  regularity.’'  ship:  and  fortifying  by  towers  each  side  of  the 
{Penny  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  x.  p.  59.)  opening  in  the  mole.  (Diod.  xiii.  47.)  Chalcis 

Outlets  was  a city  of  groat  antiquity,  nnd  con-  wav  now  independent  for  a short  time  ; hut 
tintml  to  be  an  important  place  from  the  earliest  when  the  Athenians  had  recovered  a portion  of  their 
to  the  latest  times.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  former  power,  it  again  came  under  their  supremacy, 
lwfore  the  Trojan  war  by  an  Ionic  colony  from  together  with  tho  other  cities  in  the  island.  (Died. 
Athena,  under  the  conduct  of  Pandoras,  tho  son  of  xv.  30.)  In  later  times  it  was  successively  occu- 
Erechtheos,  (Strab.  x.  p.447;  Scymn.  Cb.  573.)  ' pied  by  the  Macedonians,  Antinchns,  Mitbridate*, 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  {1L  ii.  537.)  After  , ami  the  Homans.  It  was  a place  of.  great  military 
the  Trojan  war  Cot  bus  settled  in  the  city  another  importance,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  navigation 
Ionic  colony  from  Athens.  (Strab.  L c.)  Chalcis  between  the  north  and  south  of  Greece,  and  hence 
became  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ionic  cities,  was  often  taken  and  retaken  by  the  different  parties 
a;»i  at  an  early  period  carried  on  an  extensive  com-  contending  for  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  Cbalei*, 
merer  with  almost  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Corinth,  and  Demctrias  in  Thessaly,  wore  called 
Its  greatness  at  this  early  period  is  attested  by  the  by  the  last  Philip  of  Mansion  the  fetters  of  Greece, 
numerous  colonies  which  it  planted  upon  the  coasts  which  could  not  possibly  be  free,  as  long  as  these 
of  Macedonia,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  in  the  islands  of  fortresses  were  in  the  possession  of  a foreign  power, 
the  Aegaean.  It  gave  its  name  to  tbe  peninsula  of  (Pol.  xvii.  11;  Liv.  xxxii.  37.) 

Chaliidice  between  the  Tbermaic  and  Singitic  gulfs,  Dicaearchtis,  a contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
in  consequence  of  the  Urge  number  of  cities  which  Great,  des'cribes  Chalcis  as  70  stadia  (nearly  9 miles) 
it  fffundfrt  in  this  district.  Its  first  colony,  and  in  circumference,  situated  upon  the  slope  of  a hill, 
the  earliest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  the  west,  and  abounding  in  gymnasia,  temples,  theatres,  and 
was  Cumae  io  Campania,  which  it  is  said  to  have  j other  public  buildings.  It  was  well  supplied  with 
Landed  as  early  aa  ».  c.  1050,  in  conjunction  with  water  from  the  fountain  Ambus*.  [See  above,  p. 
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197,  b.J  The  surrounding  country  was  planted  | 
with  olive*.  (Dicaearch.  Bfor  r»js  'EAAdSoj,  p.  ; 
146,  ed.  Fuhr.)  When  Alexander  creased  over  into 
Asia,  the  Chalcidians  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  their  city  by  inclneiing  within  their  walls  a bill  i 
on  the  Boeotian  side,  called  Cane  thus,  which  thus 
formed  a fortified  bridge-head.  At  the  same  time 
they  fortified  the  bridge  with  tower*,  a wall,  and 
gates.  (Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  Canetho*,  which  is  also 
mentioned  by  Apollonius  Rhodiu*  (i.  77),  is  pro- 
bably the  hill  of  Karababti,  which  rises  to  tlu* 
height  of  130  feet  immediately  above  the  modern 
bridge,  and  is  the  citadel  of  the  present  town. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  b.  c.  207,  the  Romans, 
nnder  Sulpicius  and  Attalus,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Chalcis.  which  was  then  subject  to 
Philip.  (Liv.  xxviii.  6.)  A few  years  afterwards, 
B.  c 192,  when  t la*  war  was  resumed  with  Philip, 
the  Romans  surprised  C hale  is  and  slew  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  they  had  not  a sufficient  force  with  them 
to  occupy  it  permanently.  (Liv.  uti.  23.)  In 
the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Aetolians,  Chalet* 
was  in  alliance  with  the  former  (Liv.  uxr.  37 — 
39);  but  when  Antiochua  passed  over  into  Greece,  ] 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Aetolians,  the  Chalcidians 
deserted  the  Romans,  and  received,  this  king  into 
their  city.  During  his  residence  at  Cltalcis,  An-  ! 
tiochus  became  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  one  ( 
of  the  principal  cit items  of  the  place,  and  made  Iter 
his  queen.  (Liv.  xxxv.  50,  51,  xxxvi.  11;  Pol. 
xx.  3,  8;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  ex  libr.  xxxiv.  p.  29, 
cd.  Reimar.)  Cltalcis  joined  the  Achaean*  in  their 
last  war  against  tin?  Romans;  and  their  town  was 
in  consequence  destroyed  by  Mutnmius.  (Liv.  Epit. 
hi.;  comp.  Pol.  xl.  II.) 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  Cltalcis  was  still  the  prin- 
cipal tow  n of  Euboea,  and  must  therefore  have  been  J 
rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  Mutnmius.  (Strab.  ! 
x p.  418.)  Strabo  describes  the  bridge  across  the  ; 
Kuripus  as  two  plrthrn,  or  200  Greek  feet  in 
length,  with  a tower  at  cither  end;  and  a canal 
(c rvptyl)  constructed  through  the  Kuripus.  (Strab.  j 
x.  p.  403.)  Strabo  appears  never  to  have  visited  ( 
the  Kuripus  himself;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  ( 
his  description  refers  to  the  same  bridge,  or  rather 
mole,  of  which  an  account  has  been  preserved  by 
Diodorus  (xiii.  47 ; see  above).  In  this  case  the 
evpiyt  would  be  the  narrow  channel  between  the 
mole.  (See  Gmskurd's  Germ.  Traiul.  of  Strabo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  149.)  Chalcis  was  one  of  the  town* 
restored  by  Justinian.  (Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  3 ) 

The  orator  Isaeus  and  the  poet  Lycophron  were 
natives  of  Chalcis.  and  Aristotle  died  here. 

In  the  middle  ages  Chalcis  was  called  Kuripus, 
whence  its  modem  name  'Egrijto.  Il  was  for  some  ! 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  called  il  j 
Negropont , probably  a corruption  of  Egripo  and 
ponte,  a bridge.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1470-  It  is  now  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  only 
place  of  importance  in  the  Island.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  with  the  exception  of 
tome  fragment*  of  white  marble  in  the  walls  of. 
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houses.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.254, 
seq.;  Stcphani.  Jitue,  p.  13.) 

2.  Also  called  Ciiaickia,  and  Htpochauis 
( \d\K*ia , Pol.  v.  94;  'TvoxoAmi,  Strab.  p.  451; 
Steph.  B.I.V.),  a town  of  Aetolia,  situated  upon  the 
coast,  at  a short  distance  K.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Et®- 
n>u,  and  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  of  tin*  same  name, 
whence  it  was  called  Hrpoclialeis.  Chalcis  is  oceol 
the  5 Aetolian  towns  spoken  of  by  IIomer,who  gives  it 
the  epithet  of  ityxia\os.  and  it  continued  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  historical  period.  (Horn.  tin 
640;  Tbuc.  ii.  83  . Pol.  v.  94;  Strab.  pp.  451,459 
460.)  There  are  two  great  mountains  situated 
between  the  river  Fidhari  (the  Even  us)  and  tb« 
castle  of  Rmnili (Antirrhium),  of  which  the  western 
mountain,  called  Varajuova.  corresponds  to  Chakk. 
and  the  eastern,  called  KaLi-tkola , to  Tapbias.su*. 
The  town  of  Chalets  appear*  to  have  stood  in  the 
valley  between  the  two  mountains,  probably  at 
Ovrio-kattro , where  there  are  some  remains  of  an 
Hellenic  fortress.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  t. 
p.  110.)  There  wan  some  confusion  in  the  ancient 
writers  respecting  the  j<o*ition  of  mount  Chaicis, 
and  Artcmidorus,  who  called  it  Chalcia.  placed  it 
between  the  A<  helous  ami  Pleuroo  (Strab.  p.  460); 
but  this  i*  clearly  an  error. 

3.  ( Kha(iki),  a town  of  Kpeirus  in  Mount  Pindus, 
near  which  the  Achelous  rises.  It  is  eiToneouslT 
called  by  Stephana*  a town  of  Aetolia.  (Dionr*. 
Perieg.  496 ; Strph.  B.  t.  c. ; Ix-ako,  Northern  Greece , 
vol  iv.  p.214.) 

CUALCITIS  (XoAvItis).  1.  (£<*.  X«A*fn|i: 
Khalki  or  Karla)  " an  i*land  opposite  to  Chalcedon 
wiili  copper  mines.**  (Steph.  s.v.  XoAair**,  who 
cites  Artetnidorus.)  There  is  a group  of  small  island* 
called  the  Prince'*  /*/«/,  in  the  Propontis,  not  opp£- 
site  to  Chalcedon,  but  SE.  of  that  city,  and  opposite 
to  part  of  the  oast  which  we  may  assume  to  have 
belonged  to  Chalcedon.  One  of  these  marked  A’orl-i 
in  a map  published  by  the  Hydrographical  Office  of 
the  Admiralty  is  CluUcitis.  l’liny  (v.  32)  simply 
mentions  Chalciti*. 

2.  A tract  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  territory  of  Ery 
thrac  according  to  PamsauLt*  (vii.  5.  § 12).  which 
contained  a promontory,  in  which  there  were  re* 
baths  (as  he  calls  them),  the  meet  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  all  in  Ionia.  One  of  the  phyla*  of  Ery  three, 
the  third,  derived  its  name  from  the  Chalciti*. 

These  inhabitant*  of  the  Chalciti*  seem  to  be  the 
Chalcideis  of  Strabo  (p.  644),  but  tl»e  passage  >4 
Strabo  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  and  is  certainly 
corrupt  (see  Grosk uni’s  TransL  of  Strabo,  vol.  w. 
p.  23).  The  Teii  and  Clazomenii  were  on  the  isthmu* 
and  the  Chalcideis  next  to  the  Teii.  but  just  within 
the  fiemnsula  on  which  Erythrae  stands.  This  *eem< 
to  hie  Strabo’s  meaning;  and  the  Chalcideis  mu*l 
have  been  under  the  Teii,  for  Gerae,  another  place 
west  of  Tea*!,  belonged  to  the  Teii.  The  distance 
across  the  isthmus  of  Erythrae  from  the  Alexandrium 
and  the  Chalcideis  to  a plac-e  on  the  north  side  i4 
the  i* thorns,  called  Hypocremtuw,  wa>  50  stadia 
a*  cording  to  Strabo;  but  it  is  more.  This  Alexan- 
drimn  was  a grove  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  games  were  celebrated  by  the  community  <4 
Ionian  cities  (a»b  rov  noirov  r«r  ’Ja-rare)  in  honour 
of  Alexander.  [G.  L.j 

CHALCITIS.  [Duma.] 

CHALCODO'XTUM.  [Pmerak.] 

CHALDAEA  (Xa\8akt),- in  a strict  arose,  w.\* 
probably  only,  w hat  Ptolemy  (v.  20.  § 3)  considered 
it,  a small  tract  of  country,  adjoining  the  de-  erte  of 
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Arabia,  and  included  in  the  wider  extent  of  Baby- 
kvoa.  The  tame  new  is  taken  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
739),  who  <|*ak»  of  one  tribe  of  Chaldacans  (<pv\6v 
ti  r uk  XoAftaiwe),  who  lived  near  the  Arabians, 
ami  on  the  so-called  Persian  Sea:  this  district  he 
fonsideml  part  of  Babylonia  (x^pa  ttjj  Ba6v*wria$). 
That  this  idea  prevailed  till  a late  period  is  clear, 
since  Strabo  (xvi.  p.767)  calls  the  marshes  near 
die  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  TigrisrA  ?Atj  ward 
XaA&uWT,  and  Pliny  (vi.  31)  Iaicus  Chaldaici,  j 
while  the  last  author  in  another  place  extends  them 
almost  to  the  an,  where  lie  states  that  they  were 
canard  by  the  Kulaeus  and  the  Tigris.  In  the 
Ktym.  Magnum  (a.  r.  'Aaovpia)  is  a remarkable  no-  j 
tier  to  the  effect  that  Assyria,  which  is  the  same 
a*  Babylonia,  was  tirst  called  ’Ev^pdriy,  but  after-  j 
wards  XoaScuo.  From  these  statements  wo  are  j 
iaiti6ed  in  believing  that  at  some  period  of  ancient 
hiiOary,  there  was  a district  called  Chuldaca,  in  the  ! 
Miithern  eiri  of  Babylonia,  near  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Arabia  Desert  a,  though  we  have  no  certain  clue 
ti,  what  period  of  history  this  name  should  be  as- 
ngaed.  The  name  probably  was  lost,  on  Babylon 
becoming  the  great  ruling  city,  and,  therefore,  not 
unnaturally  imposing  its  name  upon  the  country 
ft  which  it  was  the  chief  town.  [Badtlov.]  [V.J 

CHALDAEI  (XaASaloi),  a people  who  dwelt  in 
lUbjioaia,  taken  in  the  inunt  extensive  sense,  as  ex- 
tending from  above  Babylon  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
who  ap>|«ar  before  on  the  stage  of  history  under 
different  and  not  always  reconcilcable  as|<ccts. 

1.  The  Chaidaraxu  would  seem  to  bo  the  inha- 
bitants of  Chaldaea  Proper,  a district  in  the  S.  of 
Babylonia,  extending  along  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Arabia  Desert  a.  They  were  a people  apparently  in 
• tiararter  much  akin  to  the  Arabs  of  the  adjoining 
districts,  and  living,  like  them,  a wandering  and 
predatory  life.  As  such  they  are  described  in  Job 
(s.  17),  and  if  Ordioe  represent  the  Ur  from  which 
Abraham  migrated  (now  probably  Marin),  it  would 
be  rightly  termed  “ Ur  of  the  Chaldees;”  while  it  is 
aot  impcwdble  that  the  passage  in  laaiali  (xxiii.  13), 

*■  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldees:  this  people  was 
not  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
m the  wilderness,"  inay  have  reference  to  a period 
when  their  habits  became  more  settled,  and  they 
erased  to  be  a mere  roving  tribe. 

2.  The  name  came  to  he  applied  without  dis- 
tinction. or  at  least  with  little  real  difference,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Babylonian  empire.  So  in  2 Kings  (xxv.  1 — 4), 
Xtbew hadnezzar  is  called  King  of  Babylon,  but  bis 
army  are  called  Chaldees;  in  Isaiah  (xvii.19)  Ba- 
bylon is  termed  “ the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
«f  the  Chaldees’  excellency;*’  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13), 
the  country  is  called  **  the  land  of  the  Chaldacans;" 
and  in  Dan.  (ix.  i.),  Dareiua  is  king  “ over  the 
rralm  of  the  Chaldacans.”  Agreeably  with  this 
new  plinv  calls  Babylon,  **  Chaldaicarum  gentium 
<’Aput.n  It  has  been  a great  question  whence  the 
Hald leans  came,  who  alxait  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
twzar  piay  mi  inijuirtant  a |wrt  in  the  history  of  the 
w'rid:  and  it  has  been  urged  by  many  modem 
writers,  that  tome  time  previous  to  the  reign  of  that 
pnnee,  there  must  have  !»een  a conquest  of  Babylonia 
by  some  of  the  northern  tribes,  who,  under  the 
rviooa  names  of  Carduchi,  C Italy  lies,  and  Chaldaei, 
occupied  the  mountainous  region  between  Assyria 
■&A  the  Knxine.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we 
bwt  been  convinced  by  thine  arguments,  which,  as 
tbe  adTocatoi  of  these  views  admit, are  not  based  upon 
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any  authentic  history.  No  Chaldaean  immigration 
is  any  where  mentioned  or  alluded  to;  while,  if  there 
was,  as  seems  most  likely,  a considerable  tribe  bear- 
ing the  tiatne  of  Chaldacans  at  a very  early  period  in 
S.  Babylonia,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  gradually  became  the  ruling  tribe  over  the 
w hole  of  Babylonia.  The  language  of  Cicero  is  defi- 
nite as  to  his  belief  in  a separate  ami  distinct  na- 
tion : “ Chaldaei  non  ex  artis  sed  ex  gentis  vocabnlo 
nominati  ” (de  Die.  i.  1). 

3.  They  were  the  name  of  a particular  sect  among 
the  Babylonians,  and  a branch  of  the  order  of  Baby- 
lonian Magi.  (XoA&uot  yivos  Mdrywv,  Hesych.) 
In  I>an.  (ii.  2)  they  appear  nmoiig  “ the  magician.';, 
sorcerers,  and  astrologeis,"  and  speak  in  the  naino 
of  the  rest  (An,  ii.  10).  They  arc  described  in 
Dan.  (v.  8)  as  the  “ king's  wise  men."  From  the 
pursuit  of  astronomy  ami  astrology  and  magical 
arts,  which  are  ever  in  early  times  nearly  connected , 
it  came  to  pass  that  with  many  ancient  writers,  and 
especially  with  those  of  a later  period,  the  name 
Chaldacans  was  applied,  not  only  to  the  learned 
men  of  Babylon  (as  in  Cic.  de  Diw.  L c. ; Strab.  xv. 
p.  508;  Diod.ii.  29),  but  to  all  impostors  and  ma- 
gicians who,  professing  to  interpret  dreams,  &«*., 
played  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind.  (Joseph. 
Ii.  J.  ii.  7.  § 3 ; Appian.  Syr.  c.  58  ; Curt.  i.  10, 
v.  I ; Juv.  vi.  553;  Cat.  It.  A’,  v.  4,  Ac.) 

There  were  two  princi|>al  schools  at  Borsippa  and 
Ore-hoc  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  whence  the 
learned  Chaldacans  of  those  places  were  termed 
Borsippeni  and  Orchocni.  (St  nib.  xvi.  p.  739.) 

(Idelcr,  lifter  d.  Stemkunst  d.  Chaldaer  ; Winer, 
Bill.  Beal  Worterhuch,  art.  Chaldaer;  Ditmar, 
lifter  die  Vaterland  d.  Chaldaer.)  [ V.) 

CHAI.DAICI  LAC  US  (Plin.  vi.  23,  27;  ri  .At, 
rtk  Kara  XaA Satovs,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  7fi7),  a wide  ex- 
tent of  marsh  land  near  the  junction  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
descriptions  of  ancient  authors  what  extent  they 
gave  these  marshes.  According  to  Onrsicritua 
(Strab.  xv.  p.  29)  the  Euphrates  flowed  into  the 
Chaldaean  Sea;  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  27)  it  was 
the  Tigris  which  mostly  contributed  to  form  these 
stagnant  waters.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Pliny's 
view  on  the  subject  waa  very  indistinct,  for  he  says 
previously  (vi.  23)  that  they  comprehended  litre 
lake  which  the  Kulaeus  and  Tigris  make  near 
C’hantx.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  land 
above  and  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  is  for  great  part  of  the  year  an  unhealthy 
swamp.  [V.] 

CH ALDOSE  PROMONTORIUM,  placed  by 
Pliny  (vi.  28)  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  near  its  mrthem  extremity:  between  a salt 
river,  which  once  formed  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  his  '*  tinmen  Arhcnum.”  He  de- 
scribes the  sea  off  this  promontory  as  “ voragini 
similius  qnain  mari  per  50  millia  passuum  orae."  It 
corresponded  in  situation  with  the  bay  of  Kondt  or 
Craen  (al.  Crane)  harbour,  where  Niebuhr  place . 
the  modeni  tribe  of  the  Beni  K haled, , a name  nearly 
identical  with  the  Chaldone  of  Pliny  (Forster,  Arn- 
' hut , vol.  i.  p.  49,  50).  It  is  further  determined  by 
modern  survey,  minutely  corroborating  the  classical 
notice*.  “ The  * locus  ubi  Enpliratis  ostium  fait,’  is 
D*  An  vi  lie's  a mien  lit  de  V Euphrates  the  * Fiumeii 
Sal  mi  m,'  is  Care  Jitmhian.  a narrow  salt-water  chan- 
nel, laid  down  for  the  first  time  in  the  East  India 
Company's  Chart,  and  separating  a large  low  island, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
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t ht*  main  land;  the  * Promontorium  Cbaldone  * is  the 
great  headland,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Dual 
nl-Kusma  from  the  south,  opposite  Pbelcche  island; 
and  the  1 voragini  similius  quam  man,’  or  sea  broken 
into  gulfs,  of  50  miles,  extending  to  the,  * tinmen 
Ac  ha  mi,'  is  that  along  the  coast,  between  the  above- 
named  cape  and  the  river  of  Khaderna,  a space  of 
precisely  50  Roman  miles.  This  tract,  again,  is  the 
‘ Saccr  Sinus ' of  Ptolemy,  terminating  at  Cape 
Zoors.”  { Ih . vol.  ii.  p.  2 13.  [G.  W.] 

CHA'LIA  (XoAla),  a town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned 
by  Theopompus,  and  in  an  ancient  inscription : from 
the  latter  we  learn  that  it  was  an  independent  state, 
|ierhaps  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Boeotian  league. 
(Theopomp.  np.  Steph.  B.  $.  r.  XaAfa;  Marrnor. 
Oxon.  29,  l.  p.‘67.)  Thoopompus  stated  that  the 
Kthnic  name  was  XdAiot,  bat  in  the  inscription  it  is 
written  XAAEIAEI2.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
the  place.  Leake  supposes  that  it  was  situated  in 
the  Parasopia  at  Chalia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  473,  seq.) 

CHALONTTIS.  [Ciiat^.] 

CHALUS  (XdAoj),  a river  of  Syria,  four  days’ 
march  from  Myriandrus,  full  of  fish,  which  were  held 
sacred  by  the  inhabitants  (Xen.  A nab.  i.  4.  § 9). 
Though  the  identity  has  not  been  made  out  suffi- 
ciently, it  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  Koureik 
which  takes  its  ri-e  from  two  sources  in  the  high 
ground  S.  of  'A intdb;  the  larger,  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  its  fish,  has  the  name  B&luJc  Su  (fish  river). 
From  the  pass  in  the  Beilan  chain  advancing  NK. 
and  keeping  quite  clear  of  the  lake  of  A yd  Deny  hi  z 
and  the  surrounding  marshes,  it  is  about  6 1 geogra- 
phical miles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Baluk  Su,  and 
about  68  or  70  miles  from  the  town  of  Beilan,  if  a 
greater  sweep  be  made  to  the  N along  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  As  there  were  three  rivers  to  cross,  the 
Kara  Sii,the  Attchd  and  the  * Afrin , four  days  would 
l»e  required  for  this  part  of  the  march.  (Chcsney, 
F.jrped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  412,  ii.  p.  212.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

CHA'LYBES(XdAuff*r,or  XdAo$oi,ns  Hecataous 
named  them).  The  Ten  Thousand  in  their  march 
westward  from  Ccrasus  [Cerasus]  came  to  the 
country  of  the  Mossy nooci,  and  passing  through  it 
they  came  to  the  country  of  theChnlybes:  the  Cha 
lybes  were  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them  got 
their  living  by  making  iron;  they  were  subject  to 
the  Mossyuocci  (Xen.  A nab.  v.  5.  § 1).  After  passing 
through  the  Chalybca,  the  Greeks  came  to  the  Ti- 
bareni, whose  country  was  much  more  level;  from 
which  expression  we  may  conclude  that  the  country 
east  of  the  Tibareni  «u  more  mountainous.  The 
Greeks  were  two  days  in  marching  through  the 
country  »»f  tho  Tibareni  to  Cotyura  ((Mm  f).  The 
position  of  these  Chalybca  is  thus  fixed  within  certain 
limits.  Festus  Avicnus  ( Descript.  Orb.  v.  956) 
places  the  Tibareni  and  Chalybca  together;  Strabo 
(p.  549)  places  the  Chaldaei,  who,  he  says,  were 
originally  called  Chalybca,  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  lies  above  Phamacia  (AVnwun/),  and  thus 
their  position  is  exactly  fixed:  Plutarch  ( Lucull. 
c.  14)  also  calls  them  Chaldaei,  and  mentions  them 
with  the  Tibareni.  The  tract  along  the  coast,  says 
Strabo,  is  narrow,  and  kicked  by  mountains,  which 
were  full  of  iron  ore,  and  covered  with  forests.  The 
men  on  the  const  were  fishers;  and  those  in  the  in- 
terior were  chiefly  iron  makers:  they  had  once  silver 
mines. 

The  miners  on  tins  const  were  known  from  the 
rarliest  recorded  times;  and  Strabo  conjectures  that 
the  Alybc  of  Homer  (//.  ii.  865)  may  be  the  country 
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of  these  Chalybca,  whence  silver  came.  As  tlie  Grreks 
<alled  iron  or  steel  x^*^.  it  *»  possible  that  th<r 
got  both  the  thing  and  the  name  from  these  rode 
miners.  They  were  the  workers  of  iron  (<rtiipm- 
riKrorts)  whom  the  early  Greek  poets  inenti-u 
( Aeacb.  Prom . 717).  Apollonius  {Argon,  ii.  1003) 
has  embellished  his  poem  with  a description  of  th*c 
rough  workmen  **  who  endure  heavy  toil  in  the  insl-i 
of  black  snot  and  smoke.”  (Comp.  Virg.  Georg.  L 58.) 
The  Chalybca  of  Herodotus  (i.  28)  are  enumerated 
by  him  between  the  Mariandyni  and  Paphlagooes, 
from  which  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  he  sup- 
posed, though  incorrectly,  that  this  was  their  gro- 
graphical  position ; for  he  includes  them  in  the  etnpirr 
of  Croesus,  which  did  not  extend  further  than  the 
Hairs.  Stephan  us  (a.  r.  Xd\v€ti)  places  the  CLv 
lybos  on  the  Thcrmodon,  a position  considerably  west 
of  that  assigned  to  them  by  Strabo,  whom  however 
Stephanos  follows  in  supposing  that  they  may  lr 
represented  by  the  Alybe  of  Homer.  An  authority 
for  their  position  may  have  been  Eudoxus,  whom  he 
cites. 

Hamilton  {Researches,  Sec.  voLi.  p.275)  visited  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uniek  (Oenoe)  some  peopk  who 
made  iron.  They  find  the  ore  on  the  bills  in  snail 
nodular  masses  in  a dark  yellow  clay  which  overly* 
a limestone  rock.  These  people  also  burn  chare*! 
for  their  own  use.  When  they  hare  exhausted  (« 
spot,  they  move  to  another.  “ All  the  iron  is  sent  to 
Constantinople,  where  it  is  bought  up  by  the  govern- 
ment,  and  in  great  demand  H (Hamilton).  Though 
t hese  people  do  not  occupy  the  position  of  theChalyVi 
of  Xenophon  or  of  Strabo,  they  live  the  same  laborious 
life  as  the  Chalyhcs  of  antiquity;  and  these  moun- 
tainous traits  have  probably  hail  tlieir  rude  forget 
and  smoky  workmen  for  more  than  twenty-five  cen- 
turies without  interruption. 

Before  the  Ten  Thousand  reached  the  Euxine  they 
fell  in  with  a people  whom  Xenophon  {Anab.  iv.  7, 
§ 15)  calls  Chalybes,  tho  most  warlike  people  that 
the  Greeks  encountered  in  their  retreat.  They  h»»l 
linen  corslets,  and  were  well  armed.  At  their  belt 
they  carried  a knife,  with  which  they  killed  the 
enemies  that  they  caught,  and  then  cut  off  their 
heads.  The  Greeks  came  to  a river  Harpasos  after 
marching  through  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes,  *bn 
were  separated  from  the  Scythini  by  this  river.  The 
Harposus  is  the  Arpa  Chai , the  chief  branch  of  the 
Amxes.  Pliny  (vi.  4),  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  mentions  also  (vi,  10)  ft* 
Armcnochalybea,  who  seem  to  be  tin*  warlike  Chalybe* 
of  Xenophon.  The  iron  workers  and  the  fighters  nut 
have  been  the  same  nation,  but  we  have  no  eridewe 
of  this  except  the  sameness  of  name.  [G.  L-l 

CHALYBON  (XoAoSw*),  a city  in  Syria,  after- 
wards called  Beroca  [Bkkoka,  No.  3],  from  which 
came  the  name  of  Chalyboniris  (XaAo&mris,  Pick 
v.  15.  § 17),  one  of  the  ten  districts  of  northern 
Syria,  lying  to  the  E.  of  Chalcidice,  towards  the 
Euphrates.  [E.  B.  J ] 

CHAMA'VI  {Kauavoi,  KauaSoi , X<4*o<w).  a 
German  tribe,  perhaps  ttio  same  as  the  Gsxnhrhu 
in  Strabo  (rii.  p.  291;  comp.  Tac.  Germ.  2),  ap- 
pears at  different  Limes  in  different  localities,  jw- 
bnbly  in  consequence  of  the  conquests  made  by  the 
Romans.  They  originally  dwelt  on  the  banks  «f 
the  Rhine,  in  the  country  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Tubal  lies,  and  at  a still  later  time  by  the 
Usipetea.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  55.)  Subsequently  *« 
find  them  further  in  the  interior,  in  the  country 
I of  tlie  Bructcri,  w ho  are  said  to  hare  been  destroyed 
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hr  them.  (Tac.  Germ.  33,  &c.;  comp.  Axgki- 
varii.)  Hence  Ptolemy  (ii.  11,  § 16)  mentions 
the  Chaemae,  probably  a branch  of  the  Chamavi, 
a>  occupying  a part  of  the  country  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Brueteri.  After  this,  the  Chamari 
disappear  from  history,  until  a much  later  period, 
when  they  are  again  mentioned  as  a tribe  belonging 
to  tiie  confederacy  of  the  Franks  on  the  Rhine 
( Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  8,  9),  and  when  some  of  them 
even  settled  in  Gaul  (Eumen.  Panegyr.  9).  [L.  S.l 
CHAMMANKNE.  [Cappaikx-’ia,  p.  507,  b.] 
CHAOX.  [Argos,  p.  201,  a.] 

CHAOSES.  CHAOWIA.  [Epeirus.] 
CIIARACE'NE.  [Ciiaicax  Spasixij.] 
CHARACITA'NI.  [Carpktani.] 
CHARACOMA  (XafxUw/M,  or  Xofxw^wfa, 
Ptwl.),  a city  of  Arabia  Pctraea  mentioned  by  Pti>- 
h-tny  (v.  17.  § 5),  the  Kir  of  Moab  of  Isaiah  (xv.  l)f 
and  the  Xdpaota  of  2 Macc.  xii.  17,  the  Hebrew  Tp, 
signifying  « call  or  fortreu,  as  the  Greek  name  does  a 
f' wac.  The  site  of  this  ancient  fortress  of  the  Moabites 
t»  still  occupied  by  a town  of  the  same  name.  Keruk 
i*  situated  about  20  miles  to  the  east  of  the  southern 
bay  of  the  Head  Sea,  and  is  built  upon  the  top  of 
a steep  bill,  samiunded  on  all  sides  by  a deep  aud 
narrow  valley,  the  mountains  beyond  which  command 
the  town."'  (Burckhardt,  Travels,  p.  379;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  pp.  361 — 368.)  It  was  a place  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
who  built  here  a strong  fortress,  the  origin  of  the  | 
modern  Seraglio,  and  called  it  Mons  Regalis.  (Ro- 
binson, Bib.  Jits.  vol.  ii.  pp.  565 — 570.)  [G.  W.] 
CHARADRA  (XapaSpa:  hth.  XapaSpatos).  1. 
A city  of  Phocis,  and  one  of  the  Phocian  towns  de- 
stroyed by  Xerxes,  is  described  by  Pausanias  as 
m tinted  20  stadia  from  Lilara,  upon  a lofty  and 
precipitous  rock.  He  further  states  that  the  inha- 
bitants MitFeral  from  a scarcity  of  water,  which  they 
• ■btained  from  the  torrent  Charadrus.  a tributary  of 
the  Cephissus,  distant  three  stadia  from  the  town. 

( Herod.  viii.  33;  Pau«.  x.  3.  § 2,  x.  33.  § 6;  Steph. 
B.  i.  r.)  I>odwell  and  Cell  place  Chanulm  at  Jfario- 
Utes,  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  but  I.eake  places  it 
at  Sara  la.  for  two  reasons : — 1.  Because  the  distance 
«f  20  stadia  is  nearly  that  of  Sttrala  from  I'aUo- 
knstro,  the  site  of  Li  Inca,  whereas  Marioldtes  is 
more  distant;  and  2.  The  torrent  at  the  latter  does 
not  join  the  Cephiasus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
toL  ii.  pp.  85,  86.) 

2.  Or  Charadrus,  a town  of  Epeirus,  situated 
on  the  road  from  Ambractts  to  the  strait  of  Actium. 

( PoL  ir.  63,  xxii.  9.)  It  is  also  mentioned  in  a 
fragment  of  Ennius : — 

“ Mytiienae  est  pocten  Cliarsulrumque  apud  Ain- 
b racial." 

It  is  probably  represented  by  the  ruins  at  Rogus, 
opfwitc  ti*e  village  of  Kanzti , situated  upon  the  river 
Si.  George r a broad  and  rapid  torrent  flowing  into 
the  Arahraciot  gulf.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tl>at 
tin*  torrent  was  anciently  called  Charndrus,  aud  that 
it  gave  its  name  to  the  town.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  rol.  i.  p.  258,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.) 

3.  A town  in  Meascoia  of  uncertain  site,  said  to 
have  Iren  built  by  Pelops.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  360.) 

CHARADRIAK  (Xo pabplat),  a town  on  the  N. 
of  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  mentioned  by  Scyhut 
(p.  26),  which  Colonel  Leake  ( North.  Greece , vol. 
tiu  p.  152)  identifies  with  Vatopedhi  (BarowAfoe), 
'hr  mast  ami  cut  of  all  the  monasteries  in  Mt.  Athns.as 
;t  * w founded  by  Constantine  the  Great.  [E.  U.  J.j 
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CHARADRUS  (XapaSpot),  a place  on  l he  const 
of  Cilicia,  between  Platauus  and  Crag  us,  according 
to  the  Stadlwnus.  Strabo  (p.  669),  who  writes  it 
XapaSpoCt,  describes  it  as  a fort  with  a port  below 
it,  and  a mountain  Andriclus  above  it.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Beaufort  ( Karamania . p.  194)  “as  an 
opening  through  the  mountains  with  a small  river.” 
1 he  natives  call  the  place  Karadran.  The  moun- 
tain is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasinus  under  the  name 
Androcus.  Beaufort  observes  that  “ the  great  arm 
of  Mount  Taurus,  which  proceeds  in  a direct  line 
from  Alaya  (Coracesium)  towards  Cape  Anamour, 
suddenly  breaks  off  abreast  of  Karadran,  and  was 
probably  the  Mount  Andriclus,  which  Strabo  de- 
scribes as  overhanging  Charadrus.”  The  river  at 
Karadran,  which  was  also  named  Charadrus,  was 
mentioned  by  Hccataeus  in  hia  Asia.  (Steph.  B. 
s v.  Xdpatpoi.)  [G.  L.] 

CHARADRUS  ( XdpaSpos ),  the  name  of  many 
mountain  torrents  in  Greece.  1.  In  Phocis.  [Ciia- 
radra,  No.  1.1 

2.  In  Epeirus.  [Ciiauadua,  No.  2.] 

3.  In  Achaia.  [Aciiaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

4.  A tributary  of  the  lmichus  in  Argolis.  [Ar- 
gos, p.  200,  b.] 

5.  In  Messenia,  flowing  by  Camasium.  (I’aus. 
iv.  33.  § 5.) 

6.  In  Cynuria  in  Peloponnesus,  which  Statius 

describes  (Theb.  iv.  46)  as  flowing  in  a long  valley 
near  Neris.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  the  Kami,  or 
at  least  its  western  branch,  rising  in  the  heights 
near  the  ruins  of  Neris.  (Peloponnes.aca,  p. 
340.)  1 

CHARAX  (Xdpaf ; Nth.  XapaKijyJs).  Stepha- 
na* (*•  v.)  has  collected  the  names  of  several  places 
called  Cbarnx.  One  is  the  Charax  Alexandri,  near 
Celaenao  in  Phrygia.  Another  Charax  is  the  old 
name  of  “Tralles  in  Caria;"  but  perhapa  this  is  a 
blunder.  A third  was  a place  of  great  trade  (Jp- 
■*6piov)  on  the  Gulf  of  Xicoinedia  in  Bithynia,  and 
near  to  Xicomedia.  A fourth  was  in  Pontice.  The 
name,  applied  to  a town,  ought  to  mean  a stockade 
or  fortified  place.  [G.  L.] 

CHARAX  (X^.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  836 ; ♦dpa£, 
iv.  3.  § 14;  Kdpaf,  Sudiasm.  p.  836),  a seaport 
town,  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  very  near  the  frontier  of  Cyre- 
naica;  whence  wine  was  exported  to  Cyrenaica,  and 
silphium  smuggled  in  return.  (Strab.  L c .)  Its 
position,  like  that  of  so  many  other  places  on  tho 
Great  Syrtis,  can  hardly  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. A full  discussion  of  these  localities  will  b« 
found  in  Barth  ( Wanderungrn,  p.  .*’64).  [P.  S.] 

CHARAX  MEDIAE  (Ptol,  vi.  2.  § 2),  a town, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  Cadusii,  one  of  tho 
tribes  of  Media  Atropatene.  It  is  thought  by  For- 
biger  to  bo  the  same  a**  the  modern  Kesker.  [V.  ] 

CHARAX  SPASINU  (Xapa{  2 wcurivov,  Steph. 
B.  $.  v. ; Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 2 ; Dion  Caw.  lxviii.  28  ; 
Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a town  in  the  southern  end  of 
Babylonia,  or,  perhaps  more  truly,  in  ‘Susiana,  be- 
tween  the  moutlis  of  the  Tigris  and  Kulaeus.  and 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  gave  its  name  to  the 
district  Charocene  in  Susiana,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris.  The  town  appears  to  have  borne  different 
names  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  It  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  railed 
Alexandreia.  Some  time  later,  a flood  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  it,  when  it  was  restored  by 
Antioclms  Epiphanes,  under  the  name  of  Antiochlu 
Lastly,  it  was  occupied  by  IWincs  ur  SjUkioek,  the 
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sou  >»f  Sogdunaeus.  the  chief  of  the  Arabs  who  lived 
iu  the  neighbourhood,  from  whom  it  acquired  the 
name  by  which  it  has  been  best  known.  Pliny  states 
that  the  original  town  was  only  10  miles  from  the 
sea,  but  that  in  his  time  the  existing  place  was  us 
much  as  120.  These  numbers  are  certainly  ex- 
aggerated; but  Pliny  correctly  ascribes  the  advance 
of  the  coast  into  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  rivers  which 
flowed  into  it.  It  appears  to  have  boon  a place  of 
considerable  extent  in  Pliny's  time.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Dionysius  Periegetes  and  of  Isidorus, 
both  geographers  of  eminence.  [V.] 

CHARCHA,  a fortress  of  Mygdonia,  which  the 
Romans,  in  the  retreat  under  Jovian,  passed,  after 
leaving  Meiacarire.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  6.  § 8;  comp, 
xviii.  10.  § 1 ) The  name  which  in  Syria  signifies 
a town,  was  probably  applied  to  several  localities 
( I.e  Beau,  Bas  Empire , vol.  iii.  p.  155  ; D’Anville, 
L'Eupkrale  et  le  Tigre,  p.  95).  This  fortress  (Xap- 
,\dr,  Evagr.  II.  E.  vi.  21)  was  situated  in  a fertile 
ami  populous  district  (TheophylacL  Simocat.  v.  1), 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Zadesprates,  the 
general  of  Riram,  A.  D.  591.  (Le  Beau,  vol.  x. 
p.  .*117.)  The  ruin,  now  called  Katr  Strjnn,  of 
which  only  the  foundations,  and  part*  of  two  oc- 
tagonal towers  remain,  may  possibly  represent 
Chare  ha.  ( Jonrn . Geoff.  Site.  vol.  x.  p.  526  ; Nie- 
buhr, Raise,  vol.  ii.  p.  338  ; Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol. 
xi.  pp.  1 50.  380,  389.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHARIDK'MI  PR.  (Xapibrpiov  axporrijpior : C. 
He  Gala),  one  of  the  principal  headlands  of  the  Spa- 
nish  peninsula,  forming  the  termination  of  the  S. 
coast,  where  it  first  turns  to  the  NE.,  and  being  also 
the  S.  pjint  of  Hispuiia  Tarrnconcnsis.  It  was  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Malva  in 
Mauretania.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 7.)  [P.  S.] 

CHARIEIS  (Xapim,  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  10; 
Charien,  Plin.  vi.  4.  s.  4),  a river  of  Colchis,  flow- 
ing into  the  Kuxine  Sea,  90  stadia  north  of  the 
P basis.  Whether  it  is  the  same  river  as  the 
Oil  AUKS  (Xaprjf)  of  Strain*  (xi.  p.  499)  is  doubtful. 

CHAKINDA  (XaptrSas,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 2;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a small  river  on  the  western  boundary 
of  Hyrrania,  which  flowed  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
By  Ptolemy  and  Ammianus  it  is  reckoned  to  be  a 
river  of  Northern  Media  or  Atropafene.  A people 
are.  met  with  who  are  called  CllltKNDl  (XpTjvSoi, 
Ptol.  vi.  9.  § 5).  These  ought  probably  to  be  called 
Charindi,  from  the  river.  [V.] 

CHARI'SIA.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 
CHARMANDE  (XappdvS tj,  Xeit.  Anab.  i.  5. 
§ 10;  Steph.  B.  f.  v.),  a large  and  prosperous  town 
according  to  Xenophon,  between  the  river  Mosea* 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  Babylonia,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  Xenophon  mentions  that  the  soldiers 
of  Cyrus  crossed  the  Euphrates  to  it,  on  skins  stuffed 
with  light  hay,  and  bought  there  i«alm,  wine,  and 
com.  [V.] 

CHARU'DES  (Xapou8«r),  a tribe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 12)  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ChersoncHits  Ciinbrica.  They  are  no  doubt  the 
same  as  the  Chari  ides  mentioned  in  the  Monitm. 
Ancyr.  (Suet.  vol.  ii.  p.375,  ed.  Wolf.)  It  is 
not  equally  certain  as  to  whether  they  were  the 
same  as  the  Harudes  who  served  in  the  army  of 
Ariovihtus  (Cues.  B.  G.  i.  31, 37,  51).  [L.  S.J 

CHARYBDIS  (Xapy$5n),  a celebrated  whirlpool 
in  the  Sicilian  Straits,  between  Messana  and  Rhe- 
gitun,  but  much  nearer  to  the  former.  The  promi- 
nent pirt  which  it  assumes  (together  witli  the  ruck 
cf  i*  ylLa  on  the  ojqsjaitc  coast)  in  the  Homeric  oar* 
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rail vc  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  (Horn.  Od.  *ii.) 
sufficiently  proves  the  alarm  which  it  excited  in  tl* 
minds  of  the  earliest  navigators  of  these  seas,  and  the 
exaggerated  accounts  of  its  dangers  which  they 
brought  home.  But  with  full  allowance  fur  such 
exaggeration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tales  ‘if 
Charybdis  and  ScjUa  were  really  associated  with  tb* 
dangers  that  beset  the  navigation  of  the  Sicdun 
Straits,  and  that  in  this  instance  the  idenlificali<a 
of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  may  be 
safely  relied  on.  Nor  were  these  perils  by  any 
imaginary:  and  in  the  case  of  Charybdis  especially 
had  more  foundation  than  in  regard  toScjUa.  Cap 
tain  Smyth  says  of  it: — **  To  the  undecked  boats  of 
the  Greeks  it  must  have  been  formidable:  for  (fa 
in  the  present  day  small  craft  are  sometimes  endan- 
gered by  it,  and  1 have  seen  several  men -of- war,  and 
even  a seventy-four  gun  ship,  whirled  round  co  :t* 
surface:  but  by  using  due  caution  there  is  general" 
very  little  danger  or  inconvenience  to  l*e  apprebendn:. 
It  appears  to  be  an  agitated  water,  of  from  70  to  90 
fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies.  It  « 
owing  probably  to  the  meeting  of  the  liarbour  aod 
lateral  currents  with  the  opposite  point  of  I'tOo* 
(Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  123.) 

Thucydides  appears  not  to  have  Ixvn  aware  H 
the  existence  of  this  local  vortex  or  whiri|«»I,  aod 
regards  the  Homeric  Charybdis  as  only  an  exag- 
gerated account  of  the  fluctuations  and  agitatM* 
caused  in  the  Straits  of  Mcs&ma  generally  by  tbe 
alternations  of  the  currents  and  tides  from  the  t«u 
seas,  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Sicilian,  communicating 
by  so  narrow  an  opening.  (Thuc.  iv.  24.)  The 
agitations  arising  from  this  cause  are  no  doubt  con- 
siderable, and  might  often  be  attended  with  danger 
to  tlic  frail  vessels  of  the  aucicnt  navigators,  but 
the  actual  whirlpool  is  a completely  local  phene 
menon,  and  is  situat'd,  as  described  by  Strabo.  * 
short  distance  from  the  town  of  Manana,  just  outside 
the  low  tongue  of  land  that  forms  the  harbour  cf 
that  city.  It  is  now  called  the  Galofaro.  (Strxb.fi. 
p.  268  ; Smyth's  Sicily,  L c .) 

Homer  indeed  appears  to  describe  the  two  dangers 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  as  lying  immediately  np 
]«ue>ite  one  another,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  actual 
strait,  and  on  this  account  some  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  the  whirlpool  was  in  ancient  tinKS 
situated  near  Cape  Pelorus,  or  the  Faro  Pvtxi, 
which  is  full  9 miles  from  Messaua.  Local  *• 
curacy  on  such  a point  is  certainly  not  to  be  rx- 
pectcd  from  Homer,  or  the  poem  who  have  adored 
his  description.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  then* 
was  really  some  foundation  for  this  view.  Clmn. 
who  made  careful  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and  h»- 
given  a very  accurate  description  of  the  Gab/arv.  H? 
the  port  of  Messina,  adds  that  there  existed  another 
vortex  immediately  on  the  S.  side  of  Caf#  Pelorus, 
which  had  been  known  to  produce  similar  fflkU 
(Cluver,  Sicil.  p.  70.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
Strabo  knew  only  of  the  whirlpool  off  Messina, 
and  this  seems  to  1#  much  the  most  consider- 
able and  permanent  phenomenon  of  the  kind : and 
must  therefore  I#  regarded  as  the  true  CharyWiv. 
Strabo  supposed  its  fluctuations  to  1#  periodical,  aod 
connected  with  the  tides  (the  influence  of  which  i* 
strongly  felt  iu  the  Straits),  and  that  Homer  naif 
erml  in  describing  them  as  occurring  three  times  a 
J day  instead  of  Itcice  (Strab.  i.  pp.  43.  44):  but  tins 
is  erroneous.  The  action  of  the  whirlpool  depend 
much  more  upon  the  wind  than  the  tides,  and  i» 
very  irregular  and  uncertain,  ,‘xueca  alludes  to  ib 
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irfcrval#  of  tranquillity  when  not  agitated  by  the 
Mutb-ea&t  win»l,  and  Juvenal  represents  it  as  even 
frequented  by  fishermen  during  these  periods  of 
rep«e.  (Seneca,  Cons,  ad  Marc.  17  ; Jut.  v.  102.) 
The  (act  staled  hr  Strabo,  ami  alluded  to  by  Seneca, 
that  the  wrecks  of  the  vessels  lost  in  the  Char)' bd is 
were  first  thrown  upon  the  coast  near  Tauromeniutn, 
is  connected  with  the  strong  currents  which  exist 
lloojr  this  const.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  268 ; Senec.  Ep.  79.) 

Pliny  and  Mela  content  themselves  with  a mere 
passing  notice  of  the  once  celebrated  dangers  of  ScjUa 
ami  Cbarybdis.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Melaii.  7.  § 14.) 
The  Latin  {nets,  as  well  os  the  Greek  ones,  abound 
in  allusions  to  the  latter : but  these  almost  all  relute 
;<»  the  Homeric  <>r  fabulous  account  of  the  pheno- 
::*twn:  and  no  value  can  be  attached  to  their  ex- 
'esNoosor  descriptions.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  420  ; Ovid. 
Met  xiii.  730;  Tibull.  iv.  1.73;  Ap<>ll.  Rliod.  iv. 
923;  Lycophr.  Alex.  743;  Twtx.  Chit.  x.  969; 
K’^talh.  ad  Odyts  xii.  104 ; Cic.  V'err.  v.  56.)  The 
came  ,i [pears  to  have  early  liecotne  proverbial,  in  the 
<A  anything  utterly  destructive,  or  insatiably 
•>tdr.  (Aristoph.  Eq.  248;  Lycophr.  Alex.  G68 ; 

( ir.  PUL  ii.  27.)  [K.  II.  B.j 

<’HASTIEIS.  £ Attica,  p.329,  bJ 
CHASE  ARI  (Xcarroodpioi,  Ka<roi/<Lnoi,  Strab. 
p.  291;  Pid.  ii.  1 1.  § 22),  or  as  Velleius  (ii.  105) 
.»id  Ammianus  MarcelUnus  (xx.  10)  call  them, 
Attiarii,  were  a Orman  trihe,  which,  to  judge 
from  h*  name,  seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  Chatti.  According  to  Tacitus  (Germ.  34), 
they  dwelt  behind,  that  is,  to  the  east  of  the 
Procter!.  This  statement,  however,  and  still  more 
tiw  passage  of  Ptolemy,  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  to  what  jwrt  of  Germany  the  Chasuari 
•wight  t**  be  aligned.  Latham  places  them  in  the 
n-ontry  between  the  rivers  Ruhr,  I.ipjte.  and  Rhine; 
•hit  others  consider  the  Chasuari  and  the  Chat- 
tuarii  to  be  two  different  people.  'The  latter  hy- 
j«-tberis,  however,  docs  not  remove  the  difficulties. 
N'rt withstanding  the  apparent  affinity  with  the 
t latti,  the  Cbasuari  never  appear  in  alliance  with 
them,  but  with  the  Cherusci,  the  enemies  of  the 
Pltttti.  The  most  probable  supposition  as  to  the 
■ririoul  aliule  of  the  ChaMiari  is  that  of  Wilhelm 
(German.  p.  189,  foil.),  who  places  them  to  the 
north  of  the  Chatti,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Chamavi 
and  the  river  H'cser,  a supposition  which  removes 
t-  mat*  extent  the  dilficulty  of  Ptolemy's  account, 
*b»  pbns  them  south  of  the  Suevi  (for  we  nuist 
read  with  all  the  MSS.  owb  robs  2ovri6out,  instead 
ef  bwipy , and  north-west  of  the  Chatti,  about  the 
f-orres  of  the  river  Ems.  At  a later  period  the 
un*  people  appear  in  a different  country,  the 
rr^bbmrtiood  of  Geldem,  between  the  Rhine  and 
•l«  Meuse,  where  they  formed  part  of  the  con- 
f.ileiary  of  the  Franks.  (Amm.  Marc.  1.  c.)  In 
that  district  their  name  occurs  even  in  the  middle 
in  th*1  payus  Kattuariorum.  (Comp.  Wilhelm, 
Germ.  p.  181,  foil.;  Latham's  Tacit  Germ.  Epileg. 
P-  IxriL  Ac.)  [L.  S.j 

CHATENI,  an  Arab  tribe  inliabiting  the  Sinus 
'Tprotis,  wbi  h Pliny  places  on  the  west  side  of  the 
i'enuan  Gulf,  and  a little  north  of  the  Sinus  Gcrrai- 
f«s  (ri.  28.  s.  32):  u the  Sinus  Capenus  is  at  once 
ratified  with  Chat,  or  Katiff  Bay,  by  the  mention 
-f  it#  inhabitant*,  the  Chateni."  (Forster,  Arabia, 
M.S.  p.  216.)  [G.  W.j 

CHATKAMIS  (Xarpapls),  a country  of  Arabia 
I-Iix,  mentioned  by  Dionysius  Per.  (957),  and 
Lfcj*athiua  (ad  toe.)  as  a*ljacent  on  the  south  to 
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Chaldmnis,  and  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Persia.  If, 
therefore,  corresponded  with  the  modem  district  of 
Oman , at  the  SE.  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  is 
identified  by  Forster  witli  Dar-Charamatah,  and 
traced  to  Haduram  the  Joctanite  patriurcli.  (6’ew.  x. 
27.)  [CoROOAMUM  Pkomoxtokium.]  [G.  W.j 
CHATRA MOTITAE,  a people  of  the  south  of 
Arabia.  (Plin.  vi.  28.)  The  country  lie  names 
Atramitae.  Both  names  are  but  different  forms  of 
Adramitae  [Aimiamitak],  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  still 
called  Hadramaut, originally  settled,  it  would  appear, 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Joctanite  i<atriarch  Ha- 
zarmnveth.  ( Gen.  x.  2G ; Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
p.  113,  vnl.  ii.  p.  324.T  [G.  W.j 

CHATHIAEI.  [India,  j 
CHATTI  or  CATTl  (Xarroi.Xarreu),  one  of  the 
great  tribes  of  Germany,  which  rose  to  great  import- 
ant c after  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the  Cherusci. 
Their  name  is  still  preserved  in  Hessen  (Hasten). 
They  were  the  chief  tribe  of  the  Hennioncs  (Plin. 
iv.  28),  and  are  described  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  19, 
vi.  10)  as  belonging  to  the  Suevi,  although  Tacitus 
(Germ.  30,  31)  cleirly  distinguishes  them,  and 
that  justly,  for  no  German  tribe  remained  in  its 
original  locality  more  permanently  than  the  Chatti. 
We  first  meet  with  their  name  in  the  campaigns  of 
Drusus,  when  they  acquired  celebrity  by  their  wars 
against  the  Romans,  and  against  the  Cher  uses  us 
who  were  their  mortal  enemies.  (Tac.  Germ.  36, 
Ann.  i.  55,  xii.  27,28;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  33,36, 
Iv.  1,  Ixvii.  4,5;  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  37,  Ayr.  39,  4 I ; 
l’lor,  iv.  12;  Liv.  Epit.  140;  Suet.  Ihnnit.  6; 
Frontin.  Strat.  i.  1 ; Plin.  Paneg.  20.)  The  Romans 
gained,  indeed,  many  advantages  over  them,  and 
under  Gennaniens  even  destroyed  Mattium,  their 
capital  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  56),  but  never  succeeded  in 
reducing  them  to  permanent  submission.  In  the 
time  of  the  war  against  the  Marcomnnnians,  they 
made  predatory  incursions  into  Upper  Germany  and 
Rliaetia  (Capitol.  M.  Anton.  8).  The  last  time 
they  are  mentioned  is  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  (Greg.  Tur.  ii.  9;  Claud,  /fell.  Get.  419.) 
After  this  they  disappear  among  the  Franks.  Their 
original  habitations  apjiear  to  have  extended  from 
the  Westerscald  in  the  west  to  the  Saule  in  Fran- 
conia, and  from  the  river  Main  in  the  south  as  far 
as  the  sources  of  the  Elison  and  the  WYaer,  so  that 
they  occupied  exactly  the  modem  country  of 
Hesstn,  including,  perhaps,  a portion  of  the  north- 
west of  Bavaria.  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §22)  places 
them  more  eastward,  jierha|fe  in  consequence  of  their 
victories  over  the  Clieruscans.  The  Batavi  are 
said  to  have  been  a branch  of  the  Chatti,  who 
emigrated  into  Gaul.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  Oenni  (KsYvoi),  with  whom  the  Romans  were 
at  war  under  Caracalla,  were  no  others  than  the 
Chatti  (Dion  Cass,  lxxvil  14);  but  this  is  more 
than  doubtful.  (Comp.  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  v. 
die  Nachbarstdm me,  p.  327,  foil.:  Wilhelm,  Ger- 
man. p.  181,  foil.;  Latham,  Tac.  Germ.  p.  105, 
foil.)  [L.  S.j 

C1LAUCI,  CAUCHI,  CAUCI,  CAVC1  (Kai,Xu«. 
Kaf*m),  a German  tribe  in  the  ettst  of  the  Frisians, 
between  the  rivers  Emt  and  Elbe.  (Plin.  iv.  28, 
xvu  2;  Suet.  Claud.  24;  Tac.  Germ.  35,  Ann.  xi. 
18;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  62,  lxiii.  30;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  106; 
Strab.  p.  291 ; Lucan,  i.  463;  Claud,  in  Eutrop.  i. 
379,  de  Laud.  Stil.  i.  225.)  In  the  east  their 
country  bordered  on  that  of  the  Saxones,  in  the* 
north-west  on  that  of  the  Longobards,  ar.d  in  the 
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north  on  that  of  the  Angrivarii,  so  that  the  modem 
Oldenburg  and  Hanover  pretty  nearly  represent  the 
country  of  the  Chauri.  It  was  traversed  by  the 
river  Vitfurgia,  which  divided  the  Cliauci  into 
Major**  and  Minorca  ; the  former  occupying  the 
western  hank  of  the  river,  and  the  latter  the  eastern. 
(Tac.  Germ  35.)  The  Chauci  are  described  by 
Tacitus  as  the  most  illustrious  tribe  among  the 
Germans,  and  he  adds  that  they  were  os  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  justice  and  peace,  as  for 
their  valour  in  case  of  need.  Pliny  (xvi.  1.  2),  on 
the  other  hand,  who  liad  himself  been  in  their 
country,  describes  them  as  a poor  and  pitiable 
people,  who,  their  country  being  almost  constantly 
overflown  by  the  sea,  were  obliged  to  build  their 
habitations  on  natural  or  artificial  eminences,  who 
lived  upon  fish,  and  had  only  ruin-water  to  drink, 
w hich  they  kept  in  cisterns.  This  latter  descrip- 
tion can  bo  true  only  if  limited  to  that  portion  of 
the  Chauci  who  dwelt  ou  the  sea  coast,  but  canuot 
apply  to  those  who  lived  further  inland.  The 
Chauci  were  distinguished  as  navigators,  but  also 
carried  on  piracy,  in  pursuit  of  which  they  sailed 
south  os  fur  as  the  coast  of  Gaul.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi. 
18;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  30.)  They  were  subdued  by 
Tiberius  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  106),  and  for  a time  they, 
like  the  Frisians,  were  faithful  friends  of  the 
Humans  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  8,  17,21),  until  the  latter 
exasperated  them  by  their  insolence.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Homans  were  driven  from 
their  country,  ami  although  Gabiniux  Secundus 
gained  some  advantages  over  them,  to  which  he 
even  owed  the  honourable  surname  of  Chaucitu 
(Dion  Cass.  lx.  8;  Suet.  Claud.  24),  and  although 
Corbulo  continued  the  war  against  them,  yet  the 
Homans  were  unable  to  reconquer  them.  (Tac.  Atm. 
xi.  19,  20;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  30.)  The  Chauci  are 
mentioned  in  history  for  tlie  last  time  in  the  third 
century,  when  in  the  reign  of  Didius  Julian  us,  they 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Gaul.  (Spart.  Hid.  Jul.  i.) 
At  that  time  they  belonged  to  the  confederacy  of 
the  Saxons,  and  were  one  of  the  most  warlike  na- 
tions of  Germany  (Julian.  Opera , pp.  34,  5G,  ed. 
Npanh.;  Zoaim.  iii.  6);  they  had,  moreover,  extended 
so  far  south  and  west,  that  they  are  mentioned  as 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  (Claud,  de  Laud. 
SUL  L 225.)  [L.  S.] 

CIIAULOTAEI  (XaoAoraToi.Eratosth.  ap.Strab. 
xvi.  p.  767),  an  Arab  tribe  at  the  NW.  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  mentioned  by  Eratosthenes.  Dr.  Wells, 
following  Bocliart  and  other  authorities,  has  observed 
of  this  quarter : “ In  these  parts  by  Eratosthenes 
are  placed  the  Chauluthaei;  by  Festus  Avienus  the 
Chaulosii ; by  Dionysius  Periegctes,  the  Chablasii ; 
and  by  Pliny,  the  (Chauclei  or)  Chavelaei ; all  re- 
taining, in  their  name,  most  of  the  radical  letters  of 
the  word  Chavilah  " (cited  by  Forster,  Arabia,  vol,  i. 
p.  41).  This  identification  of  the  names  of  the 
classical  geographers  with  the  Scripture  Havilah  is 
proved  and  illustrate.)  by  Mr.  Forster  with  much  re- 
search (/.  c.  et  scq.).  [G.  W.l 

CHAUS.  The  Homan  general  Cn.  Manlius 
marched  from  Tabae  in  Phddia  in  three  days,  or  per- 
haps not  three  whole  days  to  the  river  Chaus.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  14.)  His  line  of  march  was  to  Thabusion 
on  the  Indus,  and  thence  to  Cibyra.  The  Chaus 
must  have  been  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Indus  ( Dalamon  Tchy).  [G.  L.j 

CHAZE'NE  (Xa^rjctf,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  736),  one  of 
the  districts  into  which  Strabo  divides  the  plain 
country  of  Assyria,  round  Kimus  (Nineveh).  The 
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other  two  divisions  were  named  Dulomene  and  C> 
lac  bene.  [V.] 

CHEIMARRHUS.  [Arqolu,  p.201,  a.] 
CHEIMF/RIUM  (Xtipdfnov),  a promontory  m ! 
harbour  of  Thesprotia  in  Epeirus,  between  the  rirrr* 
Acheron  and  Thyamis,  and  opposite  the  sootbrn 
point  of  Corey ra.  In  the  two  naval  engipenirK.* 
between  the  Corcvraeans  and  Corinthians  joist  Me* 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  Chrimcrium  was  the  statka* 
of  the  Corinthian  fleet.  Leake  supposes  the  pretax: 
tory  of  Cheimerium  to  be  C.  Varlam,  ami  the  tar 
hour  that  of  Arpltza.  (Thuc.  i.  30.  46:  Strab.  rii. 
p.  324;  Paux.  viii.  7.  § 2;  S*eph.  B.  t.  r.;  Lode. 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  5.) 

CHELAE  (XfjAcu),  a place  on  the  coasiofBi- 
thynia,  marked  in  the  Tabic.  Arrian  (p  13)  pbct> 
it  20  stadia  east  of  the  island  Tbynias,  and  180*e>t 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Sangnrius.  It  is  generally  ider 
tified  witli  a cape  named  Kefken  in  the  maps.  [G.L] 
CHELENO'PHAGI.  [Aetuiopu,  p.  58.  a] 
CHELIDO'NIA.  This  name  occurs  in  Suita 
(p.  663)  in  the  genitive  XeAiSoi'twi',  as  the  name  d 
a town  in  Phrygia.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  ptae. 
It  luis  been  proposed  to  correct  the  reading  to  ♦■*»- 
HrjKiov.  (See  Grade  urd,  Transl.  Strait.  voL  ik 
p.  G3.)  [G.  L] 

CHELIDO'NIAE  INSULAE  (XeAi8o*xu).  two 

rocks  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  XeAiSdnoi),  according  to  Pta- 
vorinua,  one  called  Corndela,  and  the  other  Men 
nippeia;  but  the  position  is  not  mentioned.  Serin 
also  mentions  only  two.  According  to  Stubs  (p 
520),  the  Taurus  first  attains  a great  elevation  oppo- 
site to  the  Chclidoniae,  which  are  islands  situated  »: 
the  commencement  of  the  sea-coast  of  Pampbyta  * 
on  the  borders  of  Lvcia  and  Patnphylia  (p  tol) 
They  were  off  the  llicra  Acra,  three  in  numb 
rugged,  and  of  the  same  extent,  distant  about  fiw 
stadia  from  one  another,  and  six  stadia  from  tfce 
coast ; one  of  them  has  an  anchorage  or  port  (p  666) 
Pliny  (v.  33),  who  places  these  islands  opposite  t» 
the  “ Tauri  promontorium,n  mentions  three,  and  ob- 
serves that  they  are  dangerous  to  navigators;  but»* 
dangers  were  discovered  by  Beaufort  There  in* 
five  islands  off  the  Hi  era  Acra,  which  is  iww  Cap 
Khelidonia  : “ two  of  these  islands  are  from  ftnr  » 
five  hundred  feet  high ; the  other  three  are  small  aid 
barren."  (Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  38.)  ThaGneta 
still  call  them  Chelidoniae,  of  which  the  Italic 
sailors  made  Celidoni;  and  the  Turks  have  adefttd 
the  Italian  name,  and  call  them  Sheiidan. 

Livy  (xxxiii.  41)  names  the  Hiera  Arra.cr  tb 
Sacred  Promontory  which  is  opporite  to  the  CWt- 
doniae,  Chelidonium  promontorium.  [G.  Lj 
CHELONATAS  (XeAojvtfTai),  a promontorv  d 
Achaia,  and  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, distant,  according  to  Pliny,  two 
from  Cyllene.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  335,  338,  34-. 
Paus.  i.  2.  § 4;  Agathem.  i.  5;  Plin.  iv.  5.  a 6. 
Mel.  ii.  3.)  It  has  been  disputed  whether  Cbek- 
natas  corresponds  to  C.  Glarentea(Klaren!ni)<*f0 
C.  Tomete,  both  of  them  being  promontories  d th* 
j >en insula  of  Khlemutzi.  There  can  be  little  doub:. 
however,  tluit  C.  Tomcse,  the  most  southerly  cf 
two,  is  the  ancient  Chclonatas,  both  because  thex*  is 
near  it  the  small  island  mentioned  by  Strsbo  (p 
338),  and  because  it  is  distant  two  miles  fran  Glo- 
rentza,  the  ancient  Cyllene.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  name  Chclonatas  was  originally  given  to  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Khlemutzi,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a tortoise.  (Leake, 

P 810.) 


CHELONTDES  LACUS. 
CIIELO'NIDES  LACUS  (ai  XeXttribss  Xtpyai), 
a series  of  lakes  (apparently  three),  formed  by  the 
rirw  Geir  in  Lvbia  Interior,  the  middle  one  being 
f'Ueed  by  Ptolemy  in  49°  long.,  and  20°  N.  lut. 
They  seem  to  correspond  to  the  three  lakes  of  Bu- 
thatkim,  Mahal  u or  Hadiba,  and  Fittre,  the  last 
and  largest  of  which  lies  E.  of  Lake.  Tchad , and  the 
t:ther  two  in  aline  to  the  NE.  of  Fittre.  (Ptol.  iv.  6. 

§ 13;  comp.  Gkik  and  Libya.)  [P.  S.] 

CUEM31IS  (Xtpp.it),  the  chief  town  of  the 
CLemiuite  Name  in  the  Thehaid,  and  one  of  the 
mast  ancient  cities  in  Egypt,  stood  upon  the  eastern 
tank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  a river-bland  of  similar  ; 
name.  CTiemmis  subsequently  became  Panopolis, 
under  which  title  it  is  more  particularly  described.  I 
[I’.vsopous.]  From  the  Chemmito  nonie,  and 
city  of  the  Thebaid,  must  be  distinguished  the 
Chrmmite  or  Chcmbite  nome,  and  floating  island 
('Iwnunls  or  C Lemhi*.  near  the  city  of  Unto  in  the 
Ifelta.  [Btrro.]  The  ethnic  word  Cham  or  /Jam, 
and  »l«i  the  Coptic  appellation  of  the  Nile  Valley — 
}.[  Cketui  or  the  Black  Earth, — arc  apparently 
contained  in  tbc  name  of  Chemmis;  and  the  city 
wm  ancient  enough  to  have  been  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  aborigines*  of  the  Thebaid.  [W.  B.  1).] 

CHEN  or  CHENAE  (Xi7*,f  Steph.  B.a.  r. ; Xqt’oi, 
1“^  Dwd.:  Eth.  Xijrtvs,  XijPttvs),  the  birthplace 
of  Mtwq,  whom  Plato  and  others  mention  as  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece.  (Plat.  Protag.  p.343, 
a.)  There  was  a dispute  among  the  ancients  re- 
specting this  place,  some  placing  it  iu  Thessaly  at 
the  f<«  of  Mt.  Oeta,  and  others  in  Laconia  (Diog. 
Laerti.  106);  but  the  balance  of  authorities  is  iu 
£**our  of  the  former  of  these  two  situations.  Pau- 
(x.  24.  § 1)  calls  it  a village  on  Mt.  Oeta; 
AJid  Diodorus  (Excerpt,  de  Vtrt.  et  1 ’it.  p.  235)  de- 
wntw  Hyson  as  a Malian,  who  dwelt  in  the  village 
oi  Cbrnae.  Stephan  us  15.  on  the  other  hand,  places 
fben  in  Laconia.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
coafusiou  may  have  arisen  from  the  colony  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  founded  in  the  district  of  Oeta. 
(Tbuc.  iii.  92.) 

CHEXOBO'SCIA,  or  CHENOBO'SCIUM  (Xi?- 
PtoL  iv.  5.  § 72  ; Steph.  B.  s.v.;  I fin 
Anton,  p.  166  ; XTjyoftxTitlor,  Not.  Imp.  : Eth. 
XijrofoflKidrT;*),  or  the  Goose-pens,  was  a district  of 
the  Tbebaid  iu  Egypt,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
X*le,  40  miles  XW.  of  Coptcw,  and  in  lat.  26°  3'  N. 
H ky  nearly  opposite  the  cities  of  Diospolis  Parra, 
sn<!  Lepidolon  Pol  is,  and  contained  a city,  or  hamlet, 
■Iso  denominated  Cbenoboseia.  The  name  of  the 
Gvae-j«i  indicates  the  purpose  to  which  this  tract 
°*  water-meadows  was  appropriated,  although,  in- 
d**d,  » geographer  cited  by  Steplianua  By*,  (a.  r.) 
o'Wes  the  existence  of  goose- pastures  at  Chenoboscia, 
^ «ay*  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  meadows  served 
*»  * pn.  or  preserve  of  crocodiles.  But  when  it  is 
i*’ana!«red  that  the  goose  was  a favourite  viand  of 
the  Egyptian  priests  (Herod,  ii.  37),  that  the  bird 
*m  sacred  to  Isis,  and  is  frequently  depicted  on  the 
snonnmental  records  of  Egyptian  domestic  life  (Ro- 
*dCni,  if.  C.  iv.,  Ixix.,  Ac.  Ac.),  and  that  its  quills 
**re  used  in  writing,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
wfue  districts  in  the  Nile  Valley  should  have  been 
tffyilted  to  the  rearing  of  geese.  [W.  B.  D.l 

CHEBEU  (b  X*pt'ov,  or  Xouptov , Schol.  tn Nicanil. 
Theriac.  p 623;  It.  Anton,  p.  154-5;  Greg,  Na- 
i-ju.  Or.  21.  p.  391,  Bened.  ed.;  Atbanas.  Vit. 
A Anion,  p.  860),  supposed  to  be  the  modern  village 
d fieri  an  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  According  to 
tee  rxther  conflicting  statements  in  the  Itineraries, 
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Chereu  was  about  mid- way  between  Ahxandreia 
and  Uemiopolis,  being  about  20  or  24  miles  from 
either.  The  name,  however,  is  comparatively  of 
recent  date,  and  seems  to  be  a purely  Coptic  appel- 
lation, answering  to  the  Hellenic  2x«3ta,  or  Packet- 
bout.  Chereu,  according  to  the  above-cited  scholiast 
on  Xicander,  was  near  to  Schedia  (comp.  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  800),  and  seems  in  Roman  tunes  to  have  super- 
seded it, — such  mutations  in  places  of  anchorage 
being  common  in  rivers  which,  like  the  Nile,  bring- 
ing down  great  volumes  of  alluvial  soil  periodically, 
change  the  approach  to  their  banks.  At  Schedia  or 
Chereu,  was  stationed  a general  ferry-boat,  of  which 
the  toll  formed  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hermo- 
polite  nome.  [W.  B.  I).] 

CHERITH  (Xoppdd,  LXX.),  a brook  mentioned 
only  in  the  history  of  Elijah  (l  Kings,  xvii.  3 — 7) 
without  any  further  notice  of  its  situation  than  that 
it  was  “ before  Jordan,"  an  expression  which  might 
cither  signify  cast  of  the  Jordan,  or  on  the  way  to 
the  Jordan.  No  value  whatever  can  be  attached  to 
Dr.  Robinson's  attempt  to  identify  it  with  Wady  Kelt 
(Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  288),  a small  stream  which  runs 
through  a rocky  valley  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  rood  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
(Josh.  xv.  7.)  [G.  W.] 

CHERSONE  SUS  (Xtpairnaot),  a name  borne 
by  three  places  in  Crete.  1.  A point  on  the  \V. 
coast,  identified  with  Keronisi,  near  Panto  di  Corbo 
(Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 2 ; Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  379.) 

2.  (Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 5;  Studiasm.  § 331,  332, 
Hierocl.),  the  haven  of  Lyctus,  with  a temple  of 
Riitomartis  (Strab.  x.  p.  479),  16  M.  P.  from 
CnossiLs.  (Peat.  Tab.)  Mr.  Pashley  (Trar.  vol.  i. 
p.  268)  found  ruins  close  to  a little  port  on  the 
shore,  and  the  actual  names  of  the  villages  Klurr- 
sonesos  and  Fpiscopiami , indicate  that  here  is  to  lie 
found  what  was  once  the  ancient  port  of  Lyctus,  and 
afterwards  became  an  Episcopal  city.  (Hoeck,  vol.  i. 
p.  408.) 

3.  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  838)  describes  the  great  har- 

bour of  Cyrenaica  near  the  promontory  of  Ardanaxes 
as  lying  opposite  to  Chersonnus  of  Crete ; the  same 
author  (x.  p.  479)  places  Praesua  between  the 
Samoniun  promontory  and  Chersonesus.  There 
must  have  been,  therefore,  a point  to  the  S of  the 
island  bearing  this  name,  the  position  of  which  is 
not  known.  (Hoeck,  vol.  i.  p.  432  ; Eckhel.  vol.  ii. 
p.  307.)  [E.  B.J.] 


COW  OF  CHERSONESUS  IN  CRETE. 

CHERSONESUS  AUREA.  [Aurka.] 
CHERSONESUS  CI  MBRICA  (X*p<r6rn*°t 
Ktp6 pitch  : Jutland ),  the  large  peninsula  terminat- 
ing on  the  N.  in  the  promantortum  Cimbrorwn, 
between  the  German  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  the  sinus 
Lagnus  and  Codanus  on  the  E.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 2 ; 
Strab.  p.  293.)  Strabo  is  the  first  ancient  authority 
mentioning  this  peninsula,  for  it  was  only  during 
the  campaigns  of  Tiberius  in  the  north-west  of 
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Germany,  that  the  Romans  heard  of  its  existence. 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  27),  it*  native  name  was 
Curtris , which  is  otherwise  unknown.  Its  common 
name  is  derived  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Cimbri, 
who  continued  to  inhabit  it  in  tile  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  Comp.  CiMKitl.  [L.  S.] 
CHERSONF/SUS  HKRACLKOTICA  or  PAR- 
VA.  [Taurica  Chkiwonrsis.] 

CHKlRSONK'SUS  MAGNA  (Xepfnbojirot  6*pa} 
St  rah.  xvii.  p.  838;  Xtioiniaos  ptydAi),  Ptol.  iv. 
fi.  § 2 ; also  called  Xtppovpa,  Eth.  Xfppoupios, 
Sleph.  B.  *.  r.  Xtpoorrinot  : Rns-et-Tm , vnlg. 
Raratin).  one  of  the  chief  promontories  of  N.  Africa, 
forming  the  NE.  headland  of  the  great  convex  pro- 
jection of  the  Cyrenaic  coast,  but  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  Marmarica.  It  had  a city  and  harbour. 
It  was  called  Great  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cher- 
sonesus  Parva  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  half  a degree 
\V.  of  Alexandria.  (Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 2;  Barth,  Wan- 
din mgen,  Ac.  pp.  501,  547.)  [P.  S.] 

CHKRSONE'SUS  TAURICA.  [TauricaCiikr- 

SONRSUB.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  TIIRA'CICA  ( X***r<W<roj 
Hpaxla'),  the  peninsula  extending  in  a south-westerly 
direction  into  the  Aegean,  between  the  Hellespont 
and  the  hay  of  Mela*.  Near  Agora  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a wall  running  across  it  against  incur- 
sions from  the  mainland.  (Xenoph.  /JelL  iii.  2.  § 10; 
Diod.  xvi.  "8  ; Plin.  iv.  18;  Agath.  f>.  p.  108; 
Pint.  Per.  19.)  The  isthmus  traversed  by  the 
wall  was  only  36  stadia  in  breadth  (Herod,  vi.  36; 
comp.  Scyl.  p.  28;  Xenoph.  /.  c.);  but  the  length  of 
the  peninsula  from  this  wall  to  its  southern  ex- 
tremity,cape  Mastnsia,  was  420  stadia  (Herod.  /.  r.). 
It  is  now  rallied  the  jyeninsitla  of  the  Dardanelles, 
or  of  Gallipoli.  It  whs  originally  inhabited  by 
Thracians,  but  was  colonised  by  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially Athenians,  at  a vert'  early  period.  (Herod, 
vi.  34,  foil.;  Nepos.  Mill.  1.)  During  the  Persian 
wars  it  was  occupied  by  the  Persians,  and  after 
their  expulsion  it  was,  for  a time,  ruled  over  by 
Athens  and  Sparta,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  became  the  object  of 
contention  among  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The 
Homans  at  length  conquered  it  from-  Antioch  ns. 
Its  principal  towns  were,  Carhia,  Pactva,  Cal- 
1.11*01. is,  Au>FKroxxraua,  Skstos,  Madytus,  and 
Ei.aki  h.  [L.  S.j 

CHKRSONE'SI  PROMONTORIUM  (Xs/ardnj- 
oo%  6k pa ),  placed  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7)  towards  the 
north  eastern  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the 
country  of  the  Leaniti.  It  apparently  firmed  the 
.southern  promontory  of  tl»e  Leanites  Sinus  mentioned 
by  the  same  geographer,  and  is  identified  by  Forster 
with  Ras  cU Char.  ( Arabia , rol.  ii.  p.  215,  comp, 
vol.  i.  p.  48.)  [0.  W.] 

CHERUSCI  (XipovfTKoi,  XtipovoKoi,  or  Xai- 
pouTKjl),  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  German 
tribes,  and  mentioned  even  bv  Caesar  (#.  G.  vi.  10) 
as  a people  of  the  same  importance  as  the  Suevi, 
from  whom  they  were  separated  by  the  Silva  Barents. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  the  exact  part  of 
Germany  occupied  by  them,  as  the  ancients  do  not 
always  distinguish  between  the  Cheruscans  proper, 
and  those  tribes  which  only  belonged  to  the  con- 
federation of  the  Cheruscans  But  we  are  probably 
not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  their  country  extended 
from  tho  Visurgia  in  the  W.  to  the  Albis  in  the  E , 
and  from  Melibocus  in  the  N.  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Sudeti  in  the  S.,  so  that  the  Chamavi  anil 
Laugohardi  were  their  northern  neighbours,  flic 
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Chatti  the  western,  the  Hermundori  the  southern, 
and  the  Silingi  and  Semnones  their  eastern  neifb- 
bours.  (Comp.  Caes.  l.e  ; Dion  Cass.  It.  !.•  Fhr. 

iv.  12.)  After  the  time  of  Caesar,  they  appear  u 
have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Romans;  bat 
when  the  latter  hail  already  subdued  several  d 
the  most  powerful  German  tribes,  and  had  nude 
Mich  progress  as  to  be  able  to  take  their  water 
quarters  in  Germany,  the  imprudence  and  tmr.n 
of  Varus,  the  Roman  commander,  brought  abwat  i 
change  in  the  relation  between  the  Romans  sal 
Cbaruscans;  for  the  latter,  under  their  chief  Anni- 
nius,  funned  a confederation  with  many  smaller 
tribei,  and  in  A.  i».  9 completely  defeated  the  Rodim 
in  the  famous  battle  of  the  Teutoburg  forest.  (Dk« 
Cass.  Ivi.  18  ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  9 ; VeU.  Pat.  ii.  ID 
Suet.  Aug.  49;  Strab.  vii.  p.  291.)  After  tbs, 
Cmnanicus  waged  war  against  them  to  bk<  out 
the  stain  which  the  Gentian  barbarians  had  c*  ’ 
upon  the  Roman  name;  but  the  Romans  were  dc- 
successful  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  57,  foil.,  ii.  8.  foil.),  ini  t 
was  only  owing  to  the  internal  disputes  and  fcod* 
among  the  Germans  themselves,  that  they  wer» 
conquered  by  the  Chatti  (Tac.  Germ.  36),  so that 
Ptolemy  (ii.  II.  § 19)  knew  them  only  as  a small 
tribe  on  the  fviutli  of  the  Harz.  mountain,  thon^. 
it  is  possible  also  that  several  tribes  which  he  men- 
tions in  their  neighbourhood  under  different  name 
were  only  branches  of  the  great  Cbcruacaa  nati« 
At  a later  jieriod,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  ce- 
tury,  the  Cheruscans  again  appear  in  the  couWen- 
tion  of  the  Fratik*.  ( Nazar.  Paneg.  Const.  1? , 
Claud ian,  de  IV.  Cons.  Hon.  450,  de  Bell.  Get.  41'' 
cotnp.  Plin.  iv.  28;  Liv.  Epit.  138;  ZsuM,  Die 
Deuteck.  pp.  105,  383,  foil.;  Wilhelm,  Gena,  p 190, 
foil.;  I.athain,  on  7«c.  Germ.  p.  129,  foil.)  [L.  S.J 

CHK'SINUS.  [Sarmatia  Kurofaiu.J 
CHKSIUS.  [Samoa.] 

CHESULOTH  (XatreKudalQ,  XaffaXM,  LXA 
Josh.  xix.  12,  18),  a town  near  Mount  Tabor,  in  th* 
bonier*  of  Znbulon  and  I.ssachar.  Dr  Rdbbaa 
conjecture*  that  the  modem  village  of  Ikeil  rov 
represent  this  ancient  site.  It  is  situated  in  lb* 
plain  at  the  western  foot  of  Mount  Tatar,  bet»r<. 
I.ittle  Hemion,  and  the  northern  hills  that  form  tt» 
boundary  of  the  great  plain.  He  writes  *4  It  is 
bally  the  Chesulluth  and  ChLdoth-Tabor  of  the  Bot 
of  Joshua:  the  Chasalus  of  Kosclnu*  and  Jerome  » 
the  plain  near  Tabor;  and  the  Xaloth  of  Josephs 
situated  in  the  groat  plain.”  ( Bib.  Ret.  nil  m- 
p.  182.)  rc.  W 

CHIMOCO’MON  (XcAi&rwpov  we5«or).  [Awv 
SI  a,  p.  1 18] 

CHIMAERA  ( Xlftaipa ).  a mountain  in  Lyrii,  i> 
the  territory  of  Phase!  is,  where  there  was  a fcn* 
burning  on  a rock  eontinnally.  Pliny  (ii  IdC 

v.  27)  quotes  Ctesias  as  his  authority,  and  the 
passage  of  Ctesias  is  also  preserved  by  PlMri' 
(Cod.  72).  Ctesias  adds,  tliat  water  did  M 
extinguish  the  flame,  but  increased  it.  Tl*  w*** 
wa*  examined  by  Beaufort  (A'grmaaiw,  p-  47,  it  i. 
who  is  the  modem  discoverer  of  it.  This  Yam'. 
a*  it  is  called,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Lyria, 
•oath  of  the  great  mountain*  if  Solyma  and  <* 
Phase]  is  (Tehrovd).  According  to  Spratt a Tjcm 
(vol.  ii.  p».  181),  near  A dmlrhan,  not  far  from  tb 
ruins  of  Olympus,  “ a number  if  rounded  serpentine 
hills  rise  among  the  limestone,  and  some  U them 
hear  up  masse*  of  that  rock  : at  the  junction  of  an 
of  these  masses  of  scaglia  with  the  serpen  fine  b tbe 
Tartar,  famous  as  the  Chimaera  of  tiic  ancicati  it 
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is  nothing  more  than  a stream  of  inflammable  gas 
issuing  hum  a crevice,  sncb  as  is  seen  in  several 
places  in  the  Apennines." 

It  is  likelj  enough  that  the  story  of  the  Chimaera 
in  the  Iliad  (vi.  179)  had  its  origin  in  this  phe- 
nomenon. Sen- ius  (ad  Am.  vi.  288,  “ flammisquc 
armata  Cbimacra")  gives  a curious  explanation  of 
the  postage  in  Virgil  He  correctly  places  the  fire 
oq  the  top  of  the  mountain ; but  adds,  there  are 
lions  near  it ; the  middle  part  of  the  mountain 
abounds  in  gnats,  and  the  lower  part  with  serpents ; 
which  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  explain  the  passage 
of  Hamer  (comp.  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  647,  &c.)  Strubo 
connects  the  fable  of  the  Chimaera  with  the  mountain 
of  Crag  us  in  Lyeia : and  he  says  that  there  is,  not 
tar  off,  a ravine  called  Chimaera,  which  opens  into 
the  interior  from  the  sea  (p.  665).  This  is  not  the 
Chimaera  of  Ctesias,  which  is  near  Phaselis.  [G.L.] 
CHIMAERA  (Xiuaipa  : Khimara),  a town  of 
Epeirus  in  the  district  Chaonia,  now  gives  its  name 
U*  the  Acrocerannian  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  stands.  At  Khimara  may  be  seen  several  pieces 
of  Hellenic  work,  which  serve  as  foundation-,  to  some 
of  the  modern  houses.  (Tliu.  iv.  1 ; Procop.  de 
Aedif.  iv.  4 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  7, 
82,  89,  seq.) 

CHLME'RIUM.  [Chcimkrium.] 

C HEX ALA PH  (Xi*oAd<p,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §5;  VR. 
Xo-a^oA  : Shell  if),  tlie  largest  river  of  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  and,  next  to  the  Malva,  of  all  N.  Africa, 
is  yet  only  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  places  its 
source  in  M.  Zalarus.  Its  chief  sources  are  in  Jebtl 
A mar,  above  34°  X.lat.,  whence  it  flows  nearly  N.  to 
about  36°  2 O'  N.  lat.,  and  there  taming  W.  waters 
the  great  valley  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  which  forms 
ooe  of  the  most  important  inland  districts  of  Algeria, 
and  in  which,  upon  the  river,  are  the  towns  of  Mili- 
ona  (Ma liana)  urul  Orleonsville  (Castellum  Tingi- 
tonnm).  [P.  S.] 

CHINNERETH  (Kereped,  LXX.),  a fenced  city 
of  the  tribe  of  Xaphthali  (Josh.  xix.  35.)  It  was 
apparently  situated  near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  which 
in  the  earlier  botJts  is  called  the  Sea  uf  Chinnereth 
(Svmb.  xxxiv.  1 1 ; I>rut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  xii.  3),  and 
*•  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth  ” (Josh.  xi.  2)  is 
the  great  valley  of  the  Jonlan  — the  prya  wthloy  of 
Jowphus.  It  was  supposed  by  S.  Jerome  and  others 
to  he  llie  ancient  representative  of  the  city  Tiberias, 
and  certainly  Relaud's  argument  is  not  valid  against 
this  theory.  (Palaest.  pp.  161,  724.)  [G.  W.] 
CHIOS  (Xio* : Elk.  XZoj,  contracted  from  Xtioj; 
A dj.  Xta*6s : Khio , Scio ; Saki  Adassi,  as  the 
Turks  call  it,  or  Sakisadasi,  according  to  other 
authorities),  an  Island  of  the  Aegean,  opposite  to 
the  peninsula  in  which  Erythrae  was  situated.  The 
various  fanciful  reasons  for  the  name  are  collected 
by  Stephanua  (a  e.  Xios : comp.  Paus.  vii.  6.  § 4). 
The  earlier  names  of  the  island  were  Acthalia, 
according  to  Ephorus  quoted  by  Pliny  (v.  31),  and 
Mscria.  an  epithet  probably  derived  from  its  form, 
and  Pityuaa  or  Pine  bland,  from  the  pine  forests. 
(Pun.  L c. ; Strab.  p.  589.) 

A strait  5 miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part  sepa- 
rates the  inland  from  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Seen 
from  tli*  to  the  NE.  “ the  bold  and  yellow 
moontains  of  Scio  form  a striking  outline  against 
tLe  blue  sky  ” (Hamilton,  Researches , <fc.  vol.  ii. 
p.  5),  Chi-M  lies  frutn  nortli  to  south,  and  its  ex- 
treme length  b about  32  miles.  The  greatest  width, 
which  is  in  the  northern  part,  b about  18  miles ; 
in  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  somewhat  nearer 
fQL,  L 
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to  the  southern  than  the  northern  extremity,  it  is 
only  about  8 miles  wide.  The  circuit  (weplw\ovs) 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  645)  b 900  stadia ; but 
Pliny  makes  it  125  Roman  miles,  or  1,000  stiulia; 
and  Isidores,  whom  be  quotes,  makes  it  134.  The 
real  circuit  b about  110  English  miles  by  the  maps. 
Pliny’s  125  miles  may  be  nearly  exact.  The  area 
may  be  somewhat  about  400  square  miles,  English, 
or  about  thrice  the  area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Clin- 
ton very  erroneously  makes  it  only  257  square  miles 
(Fasti,  Pop.  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  411). 

Strabo’s  description  commences  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Island,  where  the  chief  town,  Chios,  was 
situated,  which  had  a harbour  capable  of  hold' 
ing  80  ships.  His  periplus  is  southwards.  He  next 
mentions  the  Posidium,  now  Cape  Mastico,  the 
southern  point  of  the  bland ; then  Phanae  (Thue. 
viii.  24),  where  there  was  a deep  recess,  a temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a grove  of  palm-trees.  There  was  also 
a point  or  headland  at  Phanae  (Steph.  s.  v.  ♦cbai), 
which  Ptolemy  also  mentions  nnder  the  name 
Phanaea.  Livy  (xliv.  28)  mentions  the  Promon- 
torium  Phanae  as  a convenient  place  to  sail  from  to 
Macedonia.  It  seems  to  correspond  to  Port  Mesta, 
on  the  western  coast.  After  Phanae,  proceeding 
northward  along  the  west  coast,  Strabo  mentions 
Xotium,  a beach  which  was  adapted  for  hauling  up 
ships  ; and  then  Laii,  a beach  of  the  same  character, 
whence  the  distance  to  the  city  of  Chios,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  was  60  stadia.  The  position  of  Laii 
is  fixed  by  this  description  at  or  near  a place  marked 
Port  Aluntha  in  some  maps.  Gmskurd  (Trans! . 
Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  26)  proposes  to  change  this  name 
to  LaTnus,  or  LaTni,  “ the  stony  shore.”  According 
to  Koray,  who  was  a native  of  Smyrna,  the  Greeks 
still  call  thb  coast,  with  the  harbour  Mesta,  which 
belongs  to  it,  by  the  name  of  Lithilimena ; and  he 
remarks  that  the  isthmus  at  this  part  b the  nar- 
rowest. But  thb  b not  tree  of  Port  Mesta,  for  the 
bland  contracts  several  miles  north  of  that  point. 

The  periplus  from  the  town  of  Chios  to  Laii  is 
360  stadia  (Strab.).  The  real  distance  b about  60 
miles,  and  Strabo’s  measure  b incorrect. 

Strabo  mentions  no  other  pluce  on  the  west  coast, 
till  he  comes  to  the  promontory  Melaena,  opposite  to 
the  bland  of  Payra  ( Psara ),  which  bland  he  places 
only  50  stadia  from  the  ra]«,  which  b too  little,  for 
it  is  1 1 or  12  miles.  Melaena  seems  to  be  Cape 
S.  Nicola.  After  the  promontory  Melaena  comes 
the  Ariusia,  a rocky  shore  without  harbours,  about 
300  stadia  in  length ; but  thb  tract  produced  the 
best  of  all  the  Greek  wines.  Then,  the  mountain 
Pelinaeus,  the  highest  summit  in  the  bland.  This 
b Mt.  Elias,  a common  name  for  mountains  in  the 
Greek  archipelago.  The  island  has  a marble  quarry. 
Thb  b the  sum  of  Strabo's  incomplete  description  of 
Chios.  He  makes  the  distance  from  Chios  to 
Lesbus  400  stadia ; but  the  nearest  points  are  not 
more  than  30  miles  apart. 

The  northern  part  of  Chios  is  the  most  rugged 
and  mountainous,  but  all  the  bland  b uneven,  and 
the  epithet  rtuaoXisaaa  in  the  Homeric  Hymn, 
quoted  by  Thucydides  (iii.  104),  b appropriate.  It 
is  a rocky  island,  generally  ill  provided  with  water, 
and  rain  comes  seldom.  It  produces,  however,  some 
corn  and  good  wine.  The  wine  was  exported  to 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Vinum  Arvisium  in  Pliny’s 
time  (xiv.  7),  and  it  is  often  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  writers.  The  Arvbia  which  produced  this  fine 
wine,  is  the  Ariusia  of  Strabo.  (See  Vib.  Sequester, 
p.  289,  ed.  Oberlin).  The  country  about  Phanae 
r n 
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was  also  a wine-growing  tract  (Virg.  Georg,  ii.  97, 
“ rex  ipse  Phanacns &c.) ; there  was  a story  that 
the  people  of  this  island  claimed  to  be  the  discoverers 
of  the  art  of  wine  making.  (Theopomp.  quoted  by 
A then.  p.  26,  ed.  Cas.)  Thevenot  {Travels  into  the 
Levant , Engl.  Transl.  part  i.  p.  93,  &c.)  found  the 
wine  thick;  but  he  must  have  been  ill  served,  or 
have  got  hold  of  some  vino  cotto.  Chandler  ( Tra- 
vels in  Asia  Minor , c.  16),  who  was  treated  by  an 
English  resident,  found  the  wines  excellent.  Another 
chief  product  of  the  island  was  the  gum  mastic 
(Plin.  xii.  17),  which  was  in  great  repute  in  ancient 
times,  and  still  forms  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the 
island.  This  rosin  is  got  from  the  Lentiscua  by 
making  incisions,  and  collecting  the  fluid  when  it 
has  hardened.  The  mode  of  getting  it  is  described 
by  Thevenot  and  Toumefort.  Chios  was  also  noted 
for  its  figs  (Varr.  de  R.  R.  i.  41),  which  had  been 
transplanted  info  Italy.  The  island  contained  a clay 
adapted  for  pottery  (Strab.  p.  317).  In  Thevenot’s 
time  all  the  earthenware  that  was  used  in  the 
island,  was  made  at  a village  named  Armolia.  The 
island  is  healthy.  The  beauty  of  the  women  is  ce- 
lebrated by  ancient  writers  and  modern  travellers. 
The  growth  of  the  vine,  olive,  lemon,  orange,  citron, 
and  palm,  show  what  the  temperature  is.  Thevenot 
says  that  the  island  is  subject  to  earthquakes ; and 
the  fall  of  a school-house  recorded  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  27)  may  have  been  owing  to  an  earthquake. 
(Sueton.  Tib.  8.) 

The  town  or  the  island  of  Chios  was  one  of  the 
places  that  claimed  to  be  the  birth  place  of  Homer, 
and  the  natives  show  a place  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  which 
they  call  Homer’s  school.  Chandler  supposed  the 
place  to  have  been  a temple  of  Cybclc,  open  at  the 
top,  and  situated  on  the  summit  of  a rock.  It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  and  in  the  centre  was  the  figure  of  the 
goddess,  which  wanted  the  head  and  arm  when 
Chandler  saw  it.  She  was  represented  sitting,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  chair,  and  also  behind,  was  the 
figure  of  a lion.  Round  the  inside  is  a kind  of  seat 
Pococke  changed  the  goddess  into  Homer,  and  the 
two  lions  on  the  sides  of  the  chair  into  Muses.  It  is 
a rude  piece  of  workmanship,  perhaps  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  cut  in  the  rock  (Chandler,  c.  1 6,  and 
the  note  in  the  French  edition).  The  distinguished 
natives  of  Chios  were  Ion,  the  tragic  writer,  Theo- 
pompus,  the  historian,  and  tho  sophist  Theocritus. 
(Strabo.)  Also,  Mctrodorus,  and  the  geographer 
Scynmus. 

The  chief  town  of  Chios,  as  already  observed,  had 
the  name  of  Chios,  though  Strabo  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  city,  but  the  passage  is  probably 
corrupt  (Sec  Groskurd’s  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  26.)  It  was 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  island,  and  is  now  named  Scio , 
though  it  seems  to  be  called  Kastro  in  some  maps. 
The  city  and  its  environs  are  like  Genoa  and  its 
territory  in  miniature.  Some  authorities  (Dionys. 
Pericg.535)  place  it  at  the  foot  of  Pellenaeus,  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  name  os  Strabo’s  Pelinaeus. 
Probably  the  name  of  the  high  range  of  Pelinaeus 
may  have  extended  as  far  south  as  the  town  of 
Chios.  Chandler  could  not  see  either  stadium, 
odeum  or  theatre,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  every 
Greek  town,  and  we  know  that  Chios  had  a theatre. 
As  there  was  a marble  quarry  in  the  vicinity,  there 
was  abundance  of  building  materials.  The  stones  of 
the  old  Greek  town  have,  doubtless,  been  used  for 
building  the  modem  town,  for  marbles  and  bas- 
reliefs  are  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  town  and  of  the  | 
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houses.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  was  a town 
Delphinium,  in  a strong  position,  with  harbours,  and 
not  far  from  Chios  (Thuc.  viil  38 ; Xen.  HtlL 
i.  5.  § 15).  The  modem  site  is  indicated  by  the 
name  Delphino.  Bolissus  (Thuc.  via.  24)  is  Fo- 
lisso  on  the  NW.  coast,  south  of  Cape  S.  Xieolo. 
Stephanos  (s.  v.  B oXioeii)  has  made  a mistake  ia 
placing  it  in  Aral  is,  though  he  quotes  Thucydides 
(V*  OT^dp),  and  says  that  the  historian  calk  it 
Bulbous.  Thucydides  (viii.  24)  also  mentiota  \ 
place  called  Leuconium  (Aewtcivtov),  the  site  of 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  Cardairyk, 
also  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  24).  as  a pbre 
where  the  Athenians  landed  to  attack  the  people  i 
Chios,  is  KhardanUi}  a little  distance  from  the  NL 
coast  of  the  island.  According  to  Thevenot  there  is 
a good  harbour  at  Canlamila,  as  he  writes  it,  which 
he  places  two  miles  from  the  coast.  The  country 
round  Cardamyle  is  fertile,  abounds  in  springs,  aid 
is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The 
situation  of  Canc&sa  (Herod,  v.  33),  and  Policfcn* 
(Herod,  vi.  26),  are  not  determined.  Caorasa  w» 
probably  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  The  stn- 
ation  of  the  place  called  Coela  (rd  KoZ\a.  Herd, 
vi.  26)  is  uncertain. 

The  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  bland  were  Peiisgi, 
according  to  one  tradition  (Eustath.  ad L>ion,Prru$. 
533);  and  Strabo  affirms  (p.  621)  that  the  Chian 
considered  the  Pelaagi  from  Thessaly,  as  “their 
settlers, M which,  if  it  has  any  exact  meaning,  k a 
statement  that  they  were  dcMrendants  of  Thessalian 
Pelasgi.  In  another  passage  (p.  632)  he  give*  the 
statement  of  Pherecydes,  that  I-eleges  originally 
possessed  the  Ionian  coast  north  of  Ephesus,  as  br 
as  Phocaea,  Chios,  and  Samus,  by  which  is  perhaps 
meant  that  Leleges  occupied  Chios,  from  which  they 
were  ejected  by  the  limes.  Ion,  a native  of  Chita, 
following,  we  may  suppose,  local  tradition,  knewof  w> 
inhabitants  of  Chios  before  the  three  sons  of  Piaei- 
don,  who  were  bom  in  the  island:  then  came  Oeno- 
pion  mid  his  sons  from  Crete,  who  were  followed  by 
Carians,  and  Ahantes  from  Euboea.  Other  settim 
came  from  Hbtiaea  in  Euboea  under  Amphklw. 
Hector,  the  foarth  in  descent  from  Amphkhis, 
fought  with  the  Ahantes  and  Carians,  killed 
of  them,  and  made  terms  with  the  rest  for  tbesr 
quitting  the  island.  Things  being  settled,  it  came 
into  Hector’s  mind  that  the  pe  -pic  of  Chins  ought  to 
join  the  Ionians  in  their  religious  festival  at  Pan- 
ionium. (Paus.  vii.  4.  § 8.)  But  Ion,  as  Paosanias 
observes,  has  not  said  how  the  Chians  came  to  be 
included  in  the  Ionian  confederation.  Chios  is  «*>n- 
merated  by  Herodotus  (i.  18,142)  among  the  insular 
states  if  the  Ionian  confederation,  and  as  haring  tbe 
same  peculiar  dialect  or  variety  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  the  people  of  Krythrae  on  the  opposite 
mainland.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ionia  by 
Cyrus  (b.  c.  546),  the  Chians  were  protected  by 
their  insular  position,  for  the  Persians  at  that  tin* 
had  no  navy.  They  obtained  from  the  Persians  at 
that  time  a grant  of  the  Atamcus  [ATjuunti's], 
for  delivering  up  to  them  Pactyes,  a Lydian. 

The  C Ilians  joined  the  rest  of  the  Inmans  in  tbe 
revolt  against  the  Persians  (b.  c.  499).  and  they  bad 
100  ships  in  the  great  sea-fight  off  Miletus.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  confederates,  the  Persians  landed  ia 
Chios,  burnt  the  cities  and  temples,  and  carried  off 
all  the  most  beautiful  girls  (Herod,  vi.  8,  32).  When 
Xerxes  (b.  c.  480)  invaded  Greece,  the  Inmans  had 
100  ships  in  the  Persian  navy,  but  it  is  n»<  said 
which  states  supplied  them.  (Herod,  vii.  94.) 
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The  island  was  afterwards  in  alliance  with  Athens 
(Thucyd.  L 1 16);  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Chians  were  still  the  allies 
or  subject*  of  the  Athenians,  (Thuc.  ii.  9.)  At  the 
dose  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  they  fell  under 
suspicion  of  intending  to  desert  the  Athenians,  and 
they,  that  is,  the  inhabitant*  of  the  town  of  Chios, 
were  compelled  to  pull  down  u their  new  wall.” 
(Thuc.  ir.  51.)  A few  years  afterwards  (b.c.  412) 
they  did  revolt.  (Thuc.  viii.  14 — 61.)  The  Athe- 
nians landing  at  Bolissua  and  Cardamvle,  defeated 
the  Chians  and  destroyed  both  these  place*.  Again, 
the  Chians  were  defeated  at  Phanac  and  at  Leu- 
cocium,  and  being  unable  to  resist,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  city,  while  the  Athenians  wasted 
their  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  island,  which  had 
suffered  no  calamity  since  the  Persian  invasion.  The 
Athenians  then  occupied  Delphinium,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Chios.  During  the  siege,  many 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Chian*  made  their  escape,  for 
the  city  possessed  more  slaves  than  any  other  Greek 
city  except  Lacedaemon.  (Thnc.  viii.  40.)  Their 
slaves  were  not  the  subjugated  old  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  but  barbarians  whom  they  bought.  Being 
at  last  closely  invested  by  the  Athenians,  both  on 
the  land  side  and  by  sea,  the  Chian*  suffered  from 
famine.  The  town  however  waa  not  taken,  for  the 
Athenians  had  plenty  to  look  after  in  other  quarters. 
The  Athenians  recovered  Chios  at  a later  period, 
but  it  again  revolted,  and  during  the  Social  War, 
the  Athenians  again  besieged  Chios  (b.c.  357),  And 
Chabriaa,  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders,  lost  hi* 
life  there. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Chios  consist*  only  of  a 
few  disconnected  fact*,  but  as  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  Greece  at  the  same  time  with  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Athenians  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  between  king  Philip  and  the  Aeto- 
liana  (a.  c.  208).  we  may  infer  that  they  maintained 
at  that  time  an  independent  position.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
30  ; comp  Folyb.  v.  24.)  It  appears  from  Appian 
i M<icfd.  3)  that  Philip  took  Chios,  the  town  pro- 
Ubly,  in  b.c.  201,  about  the  same  time  that  he 
ravaged  the  Peraea  of  the  Rhodians.  In  the  war  of 
the  Roman*  with  Antiochus  (b.c.  190),  the  Romans 
a-el  Chios  a*  a depot  for  their  supplies  from  Italy 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  27),  at  which  time  the  coast  of  Chios 
« as  plundered  by  pirates,  who  carried  off  an  immense 
bwtr.  The  Romans  rewarded  the  Chians  for  their 
fidelity  in  this  war  with  a giant  of  land  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
39),  but  we  are  no!  told  where  the  land  was.  (Polyb. 
vd».  27.)  The  Chian*  were  the  allies  of  Mithrida- 
trs  in  a sea-fight  against  the  Rhodians  (App.  Mithr. 
25);  but  as  the  king  soon  after  suspected  them  of 
favouring  the  Romans,  be  sent  Zenobius  (B.C.  86) 
there  to  demand  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  and  the 
children  c £ the  chief  persons  as  hostages.  The  Chians, 
being  unable  to  resist,  for  Zenobius  had  come  on  them 
unexpectedly  with  a large  force,  complied  with  both 
demands  A letter  from  Mithridates  demanded  of 
them  2000  talents,  which  the  people  raised  by  taking 
the  valuable  things  from  the  temples,  and  the  orna- 
ment* of  the  women.  Zenobius,  pretending  that  the 
tale  was  incomplete,  summoned  the  Chians  to  the 
theatre,  and  drove  them  thence  under  the  terror  of 
the  bare  sword  down  to  his  ships  in  the  harbour,  and 
carried  them  off  to  the  Black  Sea.  (Appian.  MUhr 
46.)  Part  of  them  were  hospitably  received  by  the 
Heracleotsof  Bithjnia,a*  the  ships  were  sailing  past 
their  town,  and  entertained  till  they  could  return 
bone.  It  appears  from  Appian,  that  at  the  time 
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when  Mithridates  handled  the  Chians  so  roughly, 
Romans  had  settled  in  the  island,  probably  in  the 
usual  way,  as  “ negotiatores."  When  Sulla  (b.  c. 
84)  had  compelled  Mithridates  to  accept  his  terms, 
he  treated  in  a friendly  way  the  Chians  and  others 
who  had  been  allies  with  the  Romans,  or  had  suf- 
fered in  the  war,  declared  them  free  (Liberi),  and 
allies  and  Socii  of  the  Roman  people.  Cicero  and 
Pliny  speak  of  Chios  as  Libera,  which  term  signifies 
a certain  amount  of  self-government  under  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  and  a less  direct  subjection  to  the 
governor  of  a province.  Chios  was  one  of  the  places 
from  which  Verves  carried  off  some  statues.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  included  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Asia;  and  indeed  if  the  term  u libera  ” ap- 
plied to  the  whole  island,  it  would  not  be  under  a 
Roman  governor.  At  a later  period,  Chios  was  one 
of  the  islands  included  in  the  Insulorum  Provincia, 
a province  which  seems  to  have  been  established  by 
Vespasian. 

The  modern  history  of  Scio  is  a repetition  of  old 
calamities.  In  the  early  part  of  the  1 4th  century, 
the  Turks  took  the  city  of  Chios  and  massacred  the 
people.  In  1346,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ge- 
noese, who  kept  it  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  when  the  Turks  took  it  from  them.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  under  Turkish  rule  was  on  the 
whole  very  favourable,  and  the  island  was  in  a pros- 
perous condition  till  1822,  when  the  Chiots  joined 
in  the  insurrection  against  the  Turks,  or,  as  it  ap- 
pears, were  driven  into  it  by  some  Samiotes  and  other 
Greeks.  The  Turks  came  with  a powerful  fleet,  and 
slaughtered  the  people  without  mercy.  The  women 
and  children  were  made  slaves,  and  the  town  was 
burnt  This  terrible  and  brutal  devastation,  which 
made  a frightful  desert  of  a well  cultivated  country, 
and  a ruin  of  a town  of  near  30,000  inhabitants, 
gives  us  a more  lively  image  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
unlucky  island  twenty-three  centuries  before,  when 
the  barbarous  Persians  ravaged  it.  The  small  islands 
Oenussae  belonged  to  Chio*.  [Oknussak.]  [G.L.] 
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CHLORUS,  a river  of  Cilicia  Camprstris,  which 
Pliny  (v.  27)  mentions  between  the  towns  of  Issns 
and  A.  gae.  [G.  L.] 

CHOANA  (Xdova,  Ptd.  vi.  2.  § 14),  a place  in 
Media.  Forbiger  suggests  that  perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as  Xavwv,  a place  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
(ii.  13)  as  one  of  those  where  Semiramis  was  in  the 
habit  of  dwelling.  It  is  probably  represented  by  the 
modern  Kan , or  A' urn.  [V.) 

CHOAKE'NE  (Xoogipd),  PtoL  vi.  5.  § 1 ; Xw- 
fnjri),  Strab,  xi.  p.  514;  laid.  Charac.;  Chaara,  Plin. 
vi.  15.  s.  17),  a district  of  Parthia  immediately  ad- 
joining the  Caspian  Gates.  It  was  a plain  country, 
and  had  a town  in  it  called  Apomeia  Rhagiana 
[Afamkia,  No.  6],  and  two  smaller  towns,  Calliope 
and  Issatis.  (Plin.  1.  c.) 

2.  A district  of  Ariana,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  725),  who  describes  it  as  nearest  to  India  of 
all  the  countries  which  the  Parthians  had  subdued. 
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It  is  clearly  a different  district  from  the  one  in  Media, 
and  ought  most  probably  to  be  sought  for  south  of 
the  Paropamisua.  as  it  is  stated  thrt  Cratcrus  passed 
through  it  in  his  march  through  Arachosia  into 
Carmania.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  name  is 
connected  with  the  Indian  Ghaur  or  Ghor , though 
it  is  true  that  it  is  not  generally  safe  to  trust  a mere 
affinity  of  names.  [V.] 

CHOASPES  (XocLnnjr),  a river  of  Susiana 
which  rising  among  the  Laristan  mountains,  and 
after  passing  the  town  of  Susa,  flowed  into  the 
Tigris,  a little  below  the  junction  of  the  latter  river 
with  the  Euphrates. 

The  indistinctness  of  the  ancient  descriptions  has 
led  to  some  confusion  between  this  river  and  the 
Eulaeus,  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
degree  of  latitude,  flows  nearly  parallel  with  it  into 
the  Tigris.  Yet  the  course  of  the  Choospes  is,  on 
the  whole,  clearly  made  out,  and  it  can  hardly  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Eulaeus,  though  this  was  at 
one  time  the  opinion  of  geographers.  Herodotus 
(i.  188,  v.  52)  and  Strabo  (i.  p.  46)  distinctly  state 
that  the  town  of  Susa  was  on  the  Choaspea,  and 
Polycletos  ( ap . Strab.  xv.  p.  728)  and  Pliny  (vi.  27. 
s.  31)  speak  of  the  Choaspes  and  Eulaeus  as  dif- 
ferent rivers,  though  the  Ltter  states  it  was  the 
Eulaeus  on  which  Susa  was  situated.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pliny  (/.  c .)  tells  the  same  story  of  the  Eu- 
laeus  which  Herodotus  (i.  188)  has  given  to  the 
Chnaspes,  vis.,  that  the  King  of  Persia  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  the  water  of  this  river  only.  From 
the  agreement  of  the  description  of  these  two  rivers, 
it  has  been  conjectured  by  sotnc  that  the  Choaapea 
was  the  Persian  name,  and  Ulai  ( Dan.  viiL  8) 
(whence  Eulaeus)  the  Chaldaoan  appellation.  The 
difference  and  the  similarity  of  these  accounts  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  There  are 
two  considerable  rivers  which  unite  at  Bund-i-Kir , 
a little  above  Ahvaz . and  form  the  ancient  Pasi- 
tigris  and  modern  Karun.  Of  these  the  western 
flows  near,  though  not  actually  beside,  the  ruins  of 
Sus  (Susa),  and  is  called  the  Dizful  river;  the  east- 
ern posses  Shutter,  and  is  called  the  Karun,  or  river 
of  Shuster.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  was  some- 
times supposed  to  be  the  Chnaspes,  though  its  cor- 
rect name  was  the  Coprates,  and  the  latter  the 
Kulaens;  while,  fttrtn  the  fact  of  their  uniting  about 
25  miles  below  Susa,  what  was  strictly  true  of  the 
one,  came  with  less  accuracy  to  be  applied  to  the 
other.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Karun  does 
represent  the  ancient  Eulaeus,  and  the  Kerkhah  the 
old  Choas|ies.  At  present  the  main  stream  of  the 
Karun  is  united  with  the  Tigris  by  a canal  called 
Haffar,  near  Mohammerah,  but  anciently  it  had  a 
course  direct  to  the  sea.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Ptolemy  only  mentions  the  Eulaeus.  (Map  to  Raw- 
linson’s  March  from  Zohdb  to  Kkuzistdn.  in  Joum. 
/{.  G.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  1 1 6.)  [ V.J 

CHOASPES  FL.,  in  India.  [Copiien.] 
CHOATRAS  (Xodrpaj,  Ptol.  vi.  1.  § 1 ; Plin.  v. 
27),  a mountain  range  on  the  borders  of  Media  and 
Assyria.  It  is  part  of  the  outlying  ranges  of  the 
great  cliain  of  Taurus,  with  which  it  is  connected  on 
the  N.  To  the  S.  and  SE.  the  chain  is  continued 
under  the  names  of  M.  Zagros  and  Paraehoatras.  It 
was  part  of  the  mountains  of  modem  Kurdistan. 
In  some  editions  of  Ptolemy  the  name  is  called  Cha- 
boras.  [V.J 

CHOATRES,  a river  of  Parthia,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
which  of  many  small  streams  he  may  have  intended, 
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bnt  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  M.  Chaatras.  Parthia  has  no  river  of  my 
magnitude.  [V.] 

CHOE'RADES.  [Pharmacia.] 

C HO  K'  R A D E S ( Xoipdfa  r rfa  ot ).  two  small  islands 
lying  off  the  harbour  of  Tarentum,  about  four  nuW 
from  its  entrance : they  are  now  called  the  fait  A 
S.  Pietro  t S.  Paolo.  As  their  name  imjwts.  they 
are  little  more  than  low  rocks  rising  ont  of  the  ms. 
hut  must  have  afforded  a place  of  anchorage,  u 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Athenian  gewmk, 
Demosthenes  and  Enrvmedon,  touched  there  on  their 
way  to  Sicily  (u.  c.  413),  and  took  on  board  some 
Messnpinn  auxiliaries  (Time.  vii.  33).  [E.H.B.] 
CHOE'REAE  (Xoipfai),  a place  in  Euboea.  only 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vi.  101).  appears  to  baTe 
been  situated  between  Tamvnae  and  the  island  Ae- 
gilia.  Cramer  supposes  Choerrae  to  be  the  islets 
named  Karalleri  in  modern  maps. 

CIIOES  FL.  [ Copiien. ) 

CHOLARGUS,  a demus  of  Attica  of  naeertaia 
site.  [See  p.  336.] 

CHOLLEIDAE.  [Attica,  p.331,  a.] 
CHOLON  TEICHOS  (X»A hv  rGXos : £th.X*- 
Aoreix^O*  a city  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Api- 
lonius  in  his  Carica.  (Steph  B.  s.  r.)  [G.L] 

CHOMA  (Xca^a),  a place  in  the  interior  -f 
Lycio,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  2”),  on  ariver  Awtoi. 
Ptolemy  (v.  3)  makes  Chains  one  of  the  fourcitb 
of  the  Milyas,  and  places  it  near  Candy  ha. 
CHOKAE.  [CoiaKWAK.] 

CHOKE.  CHO'NIA.  [Chokes.] 

CHOKES  (Xau'es),  a ]>enplc  of  Southern  Italy, 
who  inhabited  a part  of  the  countries  afterw-* 
known  as  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  on  the  shores  4 
the  Tarentine  Gulf.  It  appears  certain  thit  tby 
were  of  the  some  race  with  the  Oenotrians,  and  hi* 
them  of  Pelasgic  or.gin.  Aristotle  espressb  fells  w 
that  the  Chones  were  an  Oenotrian  race  (PoLvi.9), 
and  Strabo  (quoting  from  Antiochus)  repeats  tit 
statement,  adding  that  they  were  a more  ariliir: 
race  than  the  other  Oenotrians.  (Strab.  vi.  p.255) 
He  describe*)  them  as  occupying  the  tract  abwt  M** 
tapontum  and  Siris;  and  Aristotle  also,  as  well  o 
Lycophron,  place  tljetn  in  the  fertile  district  of  tb* 
Siritis.  (Arist.  Lc.  where  it  seems  certain  that  ** 
should  read  2i fnrir  for  Ivftriv-,  Lycophr.  Alex. 9SS-) 
Strabo  also  in  another  passage  (vi  p.  264)  repra**'1 
the  Ionians,  who  established  themselves  at  Sin* * 
wresting  that  city  from  the  Chones  and  ^ 
Rhodian  settlers  as  establishing  themselves  in  tb* 
neighbourhood  of  Syharis  in  Cbonia  (xiv.  p.654i 
But  it  seems  clear  that  the  name  was  used  also  is 
a much  wider  signification,  as  the  city  of  CBo*r, 
which,  according  to  Apollodorus,  gave  name  to 
nation,  was  placed  near  the  promontory  of  Crime-1, 
in  Bruttiutn.  ( Apollod.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.254.)  H* 
existence,  however,  of  a city  of  the  name  at  all  « 
very  uncertain : Antiochua  says  that  the  lard  of 
Chones  was  named  Choke,  for  which  Strabo  »*l 
Lycophron  use  the  more  ordinary  form  Chosh- 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.654:  Lycophr.  Lc.)  It  *eenack-sr 
on  the  whole,  that  the  name  was  applied  more  or  W 
extensively  to  the  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  atsfe""1 
shores  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  from  the  ladmanp^- 
montorv  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Metapnotum:  »od 
that  as  they  were  of  close  kindred  with  the  Oeoo- 
trians,  they  were  sometimes  distinguished  from  then*, 
sometimes  included  under  the  same  appellation.  The 
name  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
Chaones  in  Epeirus,  and  this  resemblance  tends  to 
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confirm  the  iaet (attested  by  many  other  arguments) 
that  both  tribes  wore  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  related 
by  dose  affinity  of  rare.  Thia  point  b more  fully 
dacuased  under  OexoTRLA,  [E.  H.  B.] 

CHORA,  or  CORA,  a place  in  Gallia,  mentioned 
by  Ammianus  Marcel  lin  us  (xvi.  2)  as  being  on 
Johan's  route  from  Augustodunum  (Autun)  to  Au- 
toaiodunim,  that  is,  Autissioduruin  (A  uxerre).  This 
indicates  the  Homan  road  from  A uluti  to  A uxerre, 
fit  the  road  mentioned  by  Ammianus  went  **  per 
SeiieUucuin  et  Choram."  Sedelaucum  b the  Sido- 
V*  tun  {Saulitu)  of  the  Itin.  Chora  b then-fore 
brtween  Saulieu  and  A uxerre  ; and  the  river  Cure, 
a branch  of  the  Tonne,  runs  in  tne  general  direction 
of  the  rood  from  AtUtm  to  A uxerrt.  The  next 
station  on  the  road  to  Saulieu  b A hallo  ( Avallon ), 
D Anrille  finds  a place  called  Cure  on  the  river  Cure, 
between  Avallon  and  A uxerre,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  Chora.  Others  fix  Chora  at  La  VUle  Auxerre , 
near  Si,  More,  which  b also  between  Avallon  and 
A vtrrt  (H.  Valeo.  ad  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  2 ; D'Anville, 
Actios,  Ac. ; Walckenaer,  Geog <fc.  vol.  i.  p.  411, 
voLii.  p.  351).  [G.  L.] 

CHORASMII  {Xmpdurpuot,  Her.  iii.  93,  117; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  513;  I>ionys.  Per.  x.  746;  Arrian,  iv. 
IS;  Cart.  viL  4,  viiL  1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Ptol.  vi.  12. 
§4;  Plin.  vi.  16).  an  extensive  tril«  of  Sogdiana, 
tw-w  represented  by  Khtncarezm,  in  the  desert  coun- 
try cl  Khiva,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gihon.  The 
tame  is  not  always  written  exactly  the  same:  thus 
5»nbo  (xi.  p.  513)  called  the  people  Chorasmusini, 
which  u probably  an  error;  and  in  some  editions  of 
Ptolemy  they  are  called  Choramnii.  They  appear 
to  have  been  of  a Scythian  stock,  and  are  coupled  by 
indent  authors  with  the  Daae,  Ma&sagetac,  and 
SgbdL  Steph  anus,  on  the  authority  of  liecataeus, 
states  that  there  was  also  a city  called  Chorasmia, 
of  which  the  Chnrasmii  were  the  inhabitants.  [V.] 
CHORAZIN  {XopaQv),  mentioned  only  in  St. 
Matthew  (xi.  26),  and  the  parallel  passage  in  St. 
Lake  (x.  13)  in  our  Lord's  denunciation.  Thb  site 
had  strangely  baffled  the  inquiries  of  travellers 
(Lord  Lindsay’s  Travel*,  vol.  ii.  p.  91  ; Robinson, 
h.  R.  vul.  iii.  p.  295),  until  it  was  recovered  and 
idratifi«d  by  the  writer  and  a friend  in  1842.  In 
tie  hills  on  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  about 
two  miles  north-west  of  Capernaum  {Tell- Hum)  b 
a nriixd  site  still  called  by  the  Bedouins  who  pasture 
it  Gtrrui : in  a small  plain  to  the  east  of  the 
rout-  is  a fountain  called  by  the  same  name.  It  b 
utterly  desolate ; a fragment  of  a sliaft  of  a marble 
coiourn  alone  standing  in  the  midst  of  universal 
ruin.  [G.  W.] 

CUORI  ( Xop Xopt,  Const.  Porph.  De  Adm.  Imp. 
e.44),  a district  of  Armenia,  situated  on  the  NW. 
bonk  of  the  lake  of  Van;  if  it  be  identified  with  the 
Conton  of  Kkorkkhvrhounikh , which  belonged  to  a 
rare  of  priuccs  very  celebrated  in  the  hbtory  of 
Armenia.  (St.  Martin,  Menu  sur  I’Armenie , vol.  L 
b 10th)  [E.  B.  X] 

CHORSEUS  (Xopatos,  Ptol.  v.  16.  § 1),  a river 
tf  Palestine,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
that  country  and  Phoenicia,  and  fell  into  the  sea 
b«w«n  Dora  and  Caesarea  Stratonb,  now  the  Co- 
Twitch*  (Von  Raumer,  PaUstina,  p.  53 ; Pococke, 
True.  vul.  ii.  p.  58),  a name  which  does  not  occur 
b the  maps,  but  is  probably  a mountain  stream 
which  flows  onlv  in  winter.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHORZANE,  CHORZIANE'NE  {Xop(dyrj,  Pro- 
wp.  Aed.  33 ; Xop^iarr/H),  I'rocop.  B.  I \ ii.  24), 
* district  of  Armenia,  which  Forbiger  (vol.  it  p.  601) 
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identifies  with  the  Acilisexe  (’AaiAnrr;^)  of 
Strabo  (xi.  pp.  528,  530),  which  by  between  the 
N.  and  S.  arm  of  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  boun- 
daries of  Cappadocia,  and  which  on  account  of  the 
worship  of  tho  goddess  Anahid  so  prevalent  in  that 
dbtrict,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  Anaitis,  or 
Anaitioa  of  Pliny  (v.  24.  § 20).  The  plain  of 
Erxingan  now  represents  this  district.  (Ritter,  Erd- 
hmde,  vol.  x.  pp.73,  81,  550,576,  774,  796;  Joum. 
Geog.  Soc . vol.  vi.  p.  201.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHORZE'NE  {Xopfanj,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528),  a 
mountainous  district,  situated  to  the  NW.  of  the 
Greater  Armenia,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Iberians.  (St.  Martin,  Append,  to  Le  Beau,  Bat 
Empire,  vol.  xv.  p.  491.)  The  capital  of  thb  dis- 
trict was  the  town  which  appears  after  the  10th 
century  under  the  name  of  Kars  {Kdpi,  Const. 
Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  44),  and  was  well  known 
as  the  residence  of  the  Bagratid  princes  from  A.  D 
928 — 961.  In  a.  i>.  1064  the  last  of  these 
princes  gave  up  the  dbtrict  to  Constantine  Ducas  in 
exchange  for  a principality  in  Armenia  Minor  (St. 
Martin,  Mem.  sur  I'Armenie,  vol.  i.  p.375).  The 
province  has  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  Kars. 
The  snow  fell  to  such  depth  in  thb  mountain  tract, 
that  Strabo  (L  c.)  speaks  of  whole  caravnns  of  tra- 
vellers being  buried  in  the  drifts,  and  having  to  be 
dug  out  The  same  author  (/.  c.)  describes  a curious 
kind  of  snow-worm  which  was  found  here.  Mr.  Brant 
in  ascending  the  Sapdn  Tagh  was  told  by  hb  Kurd 
guides  that  they  had  seen  thb  animal;  one  of  them 
went  to  a pool  of  melted  snow  to  procure  a specimen, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt.  {Joum.  Geog. 
Soc . voL  x.  p.  410;  1 titter,  Erdkunde,  voL  x.  p.  423, 
foil.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHREXDI.  [Ciiarixda.] 

CHRKTES  {Xperijs),  a river  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  a little  S.  of  Ckhxe  (Hanno,  p.  3),  on  the 
position  of  which  its  identification  of  course  depends. 
According  to  Kcnnell's  view,  it  must  be  the  river  St. 
John  ; but  those  who  place  Ccme  in  the  bay  of 
Agadir  identify  the  Chretes  with  the  Wadi  Sus,  the 
Subus  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'POLIS  ( XpurriiroAit ),  a town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  tbe  Lower  Empire  (Georg.  A crop.  c. 
43 ; Nicepb.  Greg.  xiii.  1 . § 1 , xiii.  5.  § 1 ),  which  some 
have  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Datum, 
but  should  more  properly  be  identified  with  Acon- 
tisma.  [Acoxtisma.]  [E.  B.J.] 

CHRONOS  or  CHRONIUS  FL.  [Sakmatia 
Europaka.] 

CHRYSA  (Xp&nj,  Xpuoa  : ElA.  XptMrtvr). 
Stephanus  {s.  v.)  has  a list  of  various  places  so 
called.  He  does  not  decide  which  is  the  Chrysa  of 
Homer  {ILi.  37,  390,  431).  He  mentions  a Chrysa 
on  the  Hellespont,  between  Ophrynium  and  Abydua. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  Chryse,  a town  of  Aeolb,  as 
no  longer  exbting  in  hb  time.  He  also  mentions  a 
Chryse  in  the  Troad,  and  apparently  places  it  north 
of  the  promontory  Lectnm,  and  on  the  coast.  He 
says  that  Chrysa  did  not  cxbt,  but  tbe  temple  of 
Sinintheus  remained ; that  is,  the  temple  of  Apollo 
“Smintheus.  The  name  Smitheus,  nut  Sinintheus, 
appears  on  a coin  of  Alexandria  of  Trcms  (Harduin's 
note  on  Plin.  ▼.  30).  The  Table  places  “ Sinyn- 
thium  ” between  Alexandria  and  Asstis,  and  4 
miles  south  of  Alexandria.  Strabo  (p.  604)  places 
Chrysa  on  a hill,  and  he  mentions  tho  temple  of 
Smintheus,  and  speaks  of  a symbol,  which  recorded 
the  etymon  of  the  name,  the  mouse  which  lay  at 
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the  foot  of  the  wooden  figure,  the  work  of  Scopas.  ' CHUS  (Xovs,  LXX.),  mentioned  only  in  the 
According  to  an  old  story,  Apollo  had  his  name  book  of  Judith  (vii.  18),  where  Ekrebd  is  said  to 
Smintheus,  as  being  the  mouse  destroyer  ; for  i be  “ near  Chut,  which  is  at  the  torrent  (L  e.  the 
Sminthus  signified  “ mouse,"  according  to  Apion.  valley)  of  Mochmur.”  These  localities  were  identified 


Strabo  (p.  612)  has  an  argument  to  show  that  the  , 
Chrysa  of  the  Iliad  was  not  the  Chrysa  near  Alex- 
andria, but  the  other  place  of  the  same  name  in  the 
plain  of  Thebe,  or  the  Adramvttene.  He  says  that 
this  Chrysa  was  on  the  sea,  and  had  a port,  and  a 
temple  of  Smintheus,  but  that  it  was  deserted  in 
bis  time,  and  the  temple  was  transferred  to  the 
other  Chrysa.  There  is,  however,  little  weight  in 
Strabo's  argument,  nor  is  the  matter  worth  dis- 
cussion. [G.  L.] 

CHRYSA'ORIS  (Xpvaaopis : Eth.Xpvaaop*6s),& 
town  of  Caria,  afterwards  called  Idrias.  According  ; 
to  Apollonius,  in  his  Carica  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  it  was 
the  first  city  of  those  founded  by  the  Lycians.  Ac- 
cording to  Epaphroditus,  all  Caria  was  called  Chry- 
aaoris.  Herodotus  (v.  118)  mentions  a district  in 
Caria,  named  Idrias,  in  which  the  Marsyas  of  Caria 
had  its  source.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Antio- 
chus  built  his  city  Stratoaiceia  at  or  near  the  site  of 
this  old  town  Chrysaoris  pr  Idrias.  [G.  L.] 
CHRYSAO'RIUM.  [Caria;  Stratus icki a.] 
CHRYSAS  (Xpvtrat),  a river  of  Sicily  which  rises 
in  the  Heraean  mountains,  not  far  from  the  modem 
town  of  Gangi,  and  after  flowing  through  the  territory 
of  Axsorus,  where  its  tutelary  divinity  was  wor- 
shipped with  peculiar  honours  [ AssorusJ,  and  after- 
wards through  that  of  Agvrium,  joins  the  river  Sy- 
maethus  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  now 
called  the  Dittaino.  (Cic.  Yerr.  iv.  44;  Diod.  xiv. 
95  ; Vib.  SequesL  p.  8 ; Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  229 ; Cluver. 
Sicil.  p.  325.)  [E.H.B.] 

CHRYSE.  [Lemnos.] 

CHRYSE  REG  10.  [India.] 

CHRYSIPPA  (rh  Xpwuxua:  Elk.  Xpvaiinrav6s, 
Xpuaimrtui),  a city  of  Cilicia,  named  from  the 
founder  Chrysippus  (Steph.  t.  r.  Xpwriwwa).  [G.L.] 
CHRYSOANA  FL.  [India.] 

CHRYSO'CKRAS  (K pun6Ktpas),  i.c.  the  golden 
horn,  a promontory  near  Constantinople,  part  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  ancient  city  of  Byzan- 
tium. (Plin.  iv.  18,  ix.  20;  Solin.  10;  Mart  Cap. 
vi.  p.  2 1 2.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSO'POLIS  (Xptttr6ro\it:  Eth.  Xpvaowo- 
Xlrqt:  Scutari ),  “in  Bithynia,  near  Cbalcedon,  on 
the  right  to  one  who  is  sailing  upwards,"  that  is, 
from  the  Propontis  into  the  Thracian  Bosporus. 
(Steph.  t.  v.  Xpoa&wo\n)  It  belonged  to  the  Chal- 
cedooians.  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  in  his  Anaplus 
of  the  Bosporus,  says  that  it  was  called  Chrysopolis 
either  because  the  Persians  made  it  the  place  of 
deposit  for  the  gold  which  they  collected  from  the 
cities,  or  from  Chryses,  a son  of  Agamemnon  and  j 
Chryseis.  Polybius  (iv.  44)  says  that  those  who  ; 
intend  to  cross  from  Cbalcedon  to  Byzantium  cannot 
make  a straight  course  on  account  of  the  current 
which  conies  down  the  Bosporus,  but  they  make  an 
oblique  course  to  the  promontory  Bus,  and  the  place 
called  Chrysopolis,  which  the  Athenians  having 
seized  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  set  the  first  ex- 
ample of  levying  tolls  on  vessels  bound  for  the  Pon- 
tus;  and  those  which  sailed  out  of  it  too.  (Diodor. 
xiii.64  ) Pliny  (v.  32)  says  of  Chrysopolis,  “ fuit." 
[Chalckdon.]  [G.  L.] 

CHKYSO'RRHOAS.  [Colchis.] 
CHKYSO'KRHOAS.  [Mastaura.] 
CHRYSO'RRHOAS.  [Tboemch.] 

GHUMI.  [Huhvi.] 


by  Dr.  .Schultz  in  1847,  to  the  east  of  the  road  be- 
tween Nablus  and  Jerusalem.  “ Leaving  T arm  os 
Aya,  I went  by  Seiloon  and  Kariyo<4,  and  Jakwd, 
and  Joorith , to  Akrabah.  Akrabah  is  marked 
nearly  in  the  right  place  on  Robinson’s  Map,  bet  it 
is  a large  village,  looking  very  much  like  s town, 
not  a ruin.  Between  Joorkh  and  Akrabah,  lot 
nearer  to  the  former,  is  a valley  running  from  a-t 
to  west  called  Wady  Makh  Fooriyek.  Akndah 
lies  north  of  Joorish,  the  two  places  in  sight  of  each 
other.  Here  I think  you  have  the  Ekrtbel  of  t in 
book  of  Judith,  near  Khoot  at  the  Wady  (X«- 
Mokhmoor;  and  Khoos  (Xoii)  must  be  cor- 
rected into  Xovpif”  (Schultz’s  Letter  in  Wilfiam*’* 
Holy  City,  vol.  i.  Appendix  2.  p.  469  ) [G.  IV  ] 

CHYTRIUM,  CHYTRUM.  [Claxomesae.] 
CHYTRUS,  CHYTRI  (Xerpot,  Ptol.  r.  14. §6; 
Xlrrpoi,  Steph.  B.,  Suid.;  Xodpoi,  HierocL; 

Const.  Porph.  He  Them.  i.  39 ; Cbytri,  Plin.;  Citari, 
Peut.  Tab. : Eth.  Xorpios : Chytria),  a town  « 
Cyprus  which  lay  on  the  road  between  Ceryneia  i»i 
Salamis,  at  a distance  of  23  M.  P.  from  the  former, 
and  24  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  (Peut.  Tab.)  It  »ai 
once  governed  by  sovereign  princes,  and  was  pnbaUj 
an  Athenian  colony.  (Mariti,  Viaggi,  vuL  i.  p.  13b; 
Engel,  Kyprot,  vol.  i.  p.  148.)  [E.B.J.] 

CIABKUS,  CIAMBRUS,  or  CEBRl’S  (K«***, 
KidpiSpos,  K tSpoj : Czibru  or  Zibru),  a river  fcitt- 
ing  the  boundary  between  Moesia  Superior  and  In- 
ferior, which,  near  a town  of  the  same  name, emptied 
itself  into  the  Danubius.  (Ptol.  lii.  9.  § 1, 10. 
§ 1 ; Dion  Cass.  li.  24;  I tin.  Ant  p.  220;  Not 
Imp.  30.)  [L&] 

CIANUS  SINUS.  [Cum.] 

Cl'BALAE  (KigdAai),  a town  in  Lower  Pad- 
nonia.  In  the  / tin.  Hicros.  p.  563.  aud  the  Gtcgr. 
Rav.  iv.  19,  its  name  appears  in  the  abbt.  Ciboh-, 
whence  some  writers,  mistaking  this  for  the  iwcu- 
native,  give  its  name  in  the  form  Cibalis  (KjCsAm; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  52;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 7;  Zosim.  ii.  18)- 
The  town  was  one  of  considerable  importance,  aid 
situated  on  an  eminence  near  lake  Hiulras.  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  rivers  Drams  and  S>ro» 
on  the  high  road  leading  from  Mursa  to  Sirmhuc. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Yalentwian 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  7,  24),  and  in  its  vicinity  C«*- 
s tan  tine,  in  A.  D.  314,  gained  a decisive  vietc«y  over 
Licinianus.  (Eutrop.  x.  5;  Zosim.  1.  c.)  Accceding 
to  Zouimus,  the  place  had  an  amphitheatre  sur- 
rounded by  a shady  wood.  Its  exact  site  ha*  v* 
yet  been  discovered,  but  it  is  generally  believe!  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  modern  town  of  Milo- 
mj'zi  or  near  Y’inioucze.  (Comp.  Aar.  Met.  Tpd 
41,  45;  Sozom.  Hitt.  Ecclet.  L 6;  Itin.  AuL  pp 
131,261,267,268.)  [L.S.] 

CIBRUS,  or  CEBRUS  (Kfffpor),  a town  situated 
at  the  embouchure  of  the  Ciabrus  into  the  Daunte, 
is  now  called  Zebru  or  Dtjibra- Palanca.  (Itin 
Ant.  p.  220;  Geogr.  Rat.  iv.  7 ; Proeop.  De  Ae&f- 
iv.  6.  p.290.)  [L.S.J 

Cl'BYRA  (v  Kiftpa:  Eth.  Ki€up4rr,x;  Adj.K**- 
pariitis).  1 . Magna,  the  chief  city  of  a district  Cibv- 
nttis.  Strabo  (p  631)  says,  that  the  Cibyratae  are 
called  descendants  of  the  Lydians,  of  thce«  who  <nc« 
occupied  the  Cabalis  [Cabaus],  but  afterwards  of 
the  neighbouring  Pisidians,  who  settled  here,  and 
removed  the  town  to  another  position  in  a string 
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place,  which  was  about  100  stadia  in  circuit.  It 
grew  powerful  under  a good  constitution,  and  the 
villages  extended  from  Piaidia  and  the  adjoining 
Mityas  into  Lycia,  and  to  the  Peraea  of  the  Rho- 
dians [Caria].  When  the  three  neighbouring  towns 
of  Bubon,  Balbura  [Bubo*;  Balbura],  and  Oe- 
noonda  were  joined  to  it,  this  confederation  was  called 
Tetrapoiis.  Each  town  had  one  vote,  but  Cibyra 
had  two  votes;  for  Cibyra  alone  could  muster  30,000 
infantry  and  2000  cavalry.  It  was  always  under 
tyrants,  but  the  government  was  moderate.  This 
funn  of  government  terminated  under  Moogetes,  for 
M arena  put  an  end  to  it,  and  attached  Balbura  and 
Bubon  to  the  Lycians.  The  con ven tus  of  Cibyra, 
however,  still  remained  one  of  the  greatest  in  Asia. 
The  Cibyrmtae  had  four  languages,  the  Pisidian.  the 
Hellenic,  the  language  of  the  Solymi  and  of  the 
Lydians;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  Lydian  lan- 
guage in  Lydia.  It  was  a peculiarity  of  Cibyra 
that  the  iron  was  easily  cut  with  a chisel,  or  other 
sharp  tool  (see  Gro&kurd’s  Note,  Transl.  Strab.  vol. 
ii.  p.  633,  where  be  unnecessarily  make  a distinct  ion 
between  rop*vta0ai  and  Topvfvtcdai).  The  first 
part  of  this  extract  from  Strabo  is  not  quite  clear. 

Strabo  (p.  629)  does  not  fix  the  position  of  Ci- 
byra precisely.  After  mentioning  Antiochia  on  the  ' 
Maeander  as  being  in  Caria,  he  says,  "to  the  south  the 
great  Cibyra,  Sinde,  and  the  Cabalia,  as  far  as  Taurus 
and  Lycia."  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  places  Cibyra  in  Great 
Phrygia,  and  assigns  the  three  cities  of  Bubon,  Bal- 
bora,  and  Ozwwnda  to  the  Cabal  is  of  Lycia,  which 
is  consistent  with  Strabo.  The  latitude  of  Ptolemy 
as  it  stands  in  his  text  is  at  least  1°  4 O'  too  far 
north.  The  site  is  now  ascertained  (Spratt,  Lycia , 
vol.  L p.  256)  to  be  at  Jlorzoom,  on  the  Horzoom 
TcJty , a branch  of  the  DaUtmon  Tchy,  or  Indus,  in 
about  37°  10'  N.  lat.  The  place  is  identified  by 
inscriptions  on  the  spot.  “ The  ruins  cover  the  brow 
of  a bill  between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  and  about  half  a mile  distant  from  the 
village  of  Horzoom.0  The  material  for  the  buildings 
was  got  from  the  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  many  of  them  arc  in  good  condition.  One  of 
the  chief  buildings  is  a theatre,  in  fine  preservation : 
the  diameter  is  266  feet.  The  seats  command  a 
view  of  the  Cibyratic  plain,  and  of  the  mountains 
towards  the  Milyas.  On  the  platform  near  the 
theatre  are  the  ruins  of  several  large  buildings  sup- 
posed to  be  temples,  “ some  of  the  Doric  and  others 
of  the  Corinthian  order.”  On  a block  there  is  an 
inscription,  Kcu<rap«a>y  KiSupara/v  7]  0oj\ij  kcu  6 
Srjuos,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  Roman 
period  the  city  had  also  the  name  Caesarea.  The 
name  Kai-raputv  appears  on  some  of  the  coins  of 
Cibyra.  A large  building  about  100  yards  from  the 
theatre  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Odeum  or  music 
theatre.  There  are  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  stadium,  650  feet  in  length  and  80  in  breadth, 
is  at  the  lower  extremity  oi  the  ridge  on  which  the 
city  stands.  The  hill  side  was  partly  excavated  to 
make  room  for  it;  and  on  the  side  formed  ont  of 
the  slope  of  the  bill  “ were  ranged  2 1 rows  of  scats, 
which  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stadium  turned 
so  as  to  make  a theatre-like  termination.”  (View  in 
Spratt's  Lycia,)  This  part  of  the  stadium  is  very 
perfect,  bat  the  scats  on  the  hill  side  are  much  dis- 
placed by  the  shrubs  that  have  grown  up  between 
them.  The  seats  overlook  the  plain  of  Cibyra.  The 
seats  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  hill  were  marble 
blocks  placed  on  a low  wall  built  along  the  edge  of 
the  terrace,  formed  by  catting  the  side  of  the  hill. ; 
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Near  the  entrance  to  the  stadium  a ridge  runs  east- 
ward, crowned  by  a paved  way,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  sarcophagi  and  sepulchral  monuments.  At 
the  entrance  to  this  avenue  of  tombs  was  a massive 
triumphal  arch  of  Doric  architecture,  now  in  ruins.” 

The  elevation  of  the  Cibyratic  plain  is  estimated 
to  be  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  pro- 
duces corn.  The  sites  of  Balburs,  Bubon,  and  Oe- 
noanda,  which  is  on  the  Xanthus,  being  now  ascer- 
tained, we  can  form  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  Cibyratis.  It  comprised  the  highest 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  Xanthus,  and  all  the 
upper  and  probably  the  middle  part  of  the  basin  uf 
the  Indus,  for  Strabo  describes  the  Cibyratis  as 
reaching  tr/the  Rhodian  Peraea.  The  great  range  of 
Cadmus  ( Baba  J)agh),  said  to  be  8000  feet  high, 
bounded  it  on  the  west,  and  separated  it  from  Caria. 
The  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  consists  of 
numerous  small  valleys,  each  of  which  has  its  little 
stream.  Pliny’s  brief  description  (r.  28)  has  been 
derived  from  go<xl  materials : “ the  river  Indus, 
which  rises  in  the  hills  of  the  Cibyratae,  receives 
sixty  perennial  rivers,  and  more  than  a hundred  tor- 
rents." 

Cibyra  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  14) 
in  his  history  of  the  operations  of  the  consul  Cn. 
Manlius,  who  approached  it  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Maeander  and  through  Caria  lie  probably 
advanced  upon  it  by  tho  valley  of  Karaook , 
through  which  the  present  road  leads  from  the  Ciby- 
ratis  to  Laodicoa  (near  DcnizUt).  Manlius  demanded 
and  got  from  Maagetes,  the  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  100 
talents  and  10,000  medimni  of  wheat.  Livy  says 
that  Moagetes  had  under  him  Syleum  and  Alimno, 
besides  Cibyra.  It  is  conjectured  (Spratt,  Lycia, 
vol.  i.  p.  254)  that  this  Alimne  inay  be  identified 
with  the  remains  of  a large  town  on  an  island  in  tho 
lake  of  GvlcHissar,  which  island  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  an  ancient  causeway.  This  lake  lies  in 
the  angle  between  the  Caulares  [CaularesJ  and  the 
river  of  Cibyra.  The  last  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  also  named 
Moagetes,  was  the  son  of  Pancrates  (Polyb.  xxx.  9). 
He  was  put  down  by  L.  Licinius  Murcna,  probably  in 
b.  c.  84,  when  his  territory  was  divided,  and  Cibyra 
was  attached  to  Phrygia.  Pliny  states  that  twenty- 
five  cities  belonged  to  the  Jurisdictio  or  Conventns  of 
Cibyra;  and  he  adds  that  the  town  of  Cibyra  be- 
longed to  Phrygia.  This,  like  many  other  of  the 
Roman  political  arrangements,  was  quite  at  variancu 
with  the  physical  divisions  of  the  country.  Laodicea 
on  the  Lycus  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  this  Con- 
ventus.  Under  the  Romans,  Cibyra  was  a place  of 
great  trade,  as  it  appears  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  6.  33).  Its 
position,  however,  does  not  seem  very  favourable  for 
commerce,  for  it  is  neither  on  the  sea  nor  on  a great 
road.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that  the  Roman 
negotiatores  and  mercatores  found  something  to  do 
here,  and  probably  the  grain  of  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  the  wool  and  iron  of  Cibyra  might  furnish 
articles  of  commerce.  Iron  ore  is  plentiful  in  the 
Cibyratis.  We  know  nothing  of  any  artists  of  Ci- 
byra, except  two,  whom  Cicero  mentions  ( Vtrrr.  ii. 
4.  c.  13),  who  were  more  famed  for  their  knavery 
than  for  artistic  skill.  Cibyra  was  much  damaged 
by  an  earthquake,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  who  re- 
commended a Senatus  Consultant  to  be  enacted  for 
relieving  it  from  payment  of  taxes  (fr*5w/uro)  for 
three  years.  In  this  passage  of  Tacit  ns  (Ann.  iv. 
13),  it  is  called  ucivitas  Cibyratica  apud  Am  am." 
[Asia,  p.  239.] 

Three  Greek  inscriptions  from  Cibyra  are  printed 
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in  the  Appendix  to  Sprat t’s  Jjyda.  All  of  them 
contain  the  name  of  the  city,  and  all  belong  to  the 
Koman  period.  One  of  them  seems  intended  to 
record  a statue,  or  some  memorial  set  np  in  honour 
of  L.  Aclius,  the  adopted  son  of  Hadrian,  and  it 
mentions  his  being  in  his  second  consulship.  Aelins 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  Hadrian,  a.  d.  1 38.  L.  Aelius 
Veras  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  A.  D.  137 
(Tillemont,  Jlist.  des  Emperettrs,  vol.  ii.  p.  255),  and 
we  may  assume  that  he  was  alive  when  this  inscrip- 
tion was  made.  Hadrian  certainly  was  alive  then, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  terms  of  the  inscription. 
But  Hadrian  also  died  in  a.  d.  138.  The  inscrip- 
tion, therefore,  belongs  to  a.  d.  137. 


2.  Cibyra  tub  Less,  was  a place  in  Pamphylia. 
Strabo  (p.  667),  after  mentioning  Side,  says,  “ and 
near  it  is  the  Paralia  of  the  Cibynitae,  the  Less,  and 
then  the  river  Melas,  and  a station  for  ships.”  The 
site  of  Side  is  well  known,  and  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Esky  Adalia.  The  Melas  is  the  Manargat, 
four  miles  east  of  Side.  But  there  could  have  been 
no  city  between  Side  and  the  Melas,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  in  Strabos  text,  the  paralia  of  the 
Cibyratae  should  come  after  the  Melas.  “ The  ves- 
tiges of  Cibyra  are  probably  those  observed  by 
Captain  Beaufort  upon  a height  which  rises  from 
the  right  bank  of  a considerable  river  about  8 miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Melas,  about  4 miles  to  the 
west  of  Cape  Kar&bumu , and  marly  2 miles  from 
the  shore”  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  196).  Ptolemy 
mentions  this  Cibyra  among  the  inland  towns  of 
Cilicia  Trachea;  but  Scylax  places  it  on  the  coast. 
There  is  a place,  Cyberna  (K vSipvy),  mentioned  in 
the  Stadiasmus,  which  is  placed  59  stadia  east  of 
the  Melas.  If  the  conjecture  as  to  Strabo's  text  is 
correct,  we  may  identify  Cyberna  with  this  Cibyra 
of  Pamphylia.  [G.  L.] 

CICHYRUS.  [Epryra.] 

CI'CONES  (Kbroves),  a Thracian  people  in- 
habiting the  coast  district  between  the  rivers  Hcbrua 
in  the  E.  and  Lissns  in  the  W.,  where  they  appear 
to  have  lived  from  very  remote  times.  (Horn.  It 
ii.  846,  Od.  ix.  39,  seqq.\  Herod,  vii.  69,  110; 
Orph.  Arg.  77;  Steph.  By*,  s.  v.  Ma pwreia;  Mela, 
ii.  2.  8,  Plin.  iv.  18;  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  520;  Sil. 
Ital.  xi.  477  : Ov.  Met.  x.  2.  xv.  313.)  [L.  S.] 

CICYNETIIUS  (KiKynrflor;  Trikeri),  a small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly  in  the  Pagasaean 
gulf.  (Scvbix,  p.  29 ; Artcmiod.  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  436 ; 
Mela,  ii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  12;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iv.  p.  396.) 

CICYKNA,  a demos  of  Attica,  of  unknown  site. 
[Attica,  p.  334.] 

CIDRAMUS,  a town  in  Phrygia,  known  from  its 
coins  described  by  Sestini.  The  epigraph  is  K t8pa- 
prjvw.  (Cramer,  Asia  Mim*r , vol.  ii.  p.  56.)  [G.L.] 
CIE'RIUM  (Kidptor:  Eth.  Kiepievr),  a town  in 
Thessaly,  which  is  identified  by  Stephanus  B.  with 
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Arne  (Steph.  B.  $.  v.  Apn>).  the  chief  town  of  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians  in  Thessaly,  from  which  they 
emigrated  to  Boeotia.  The  site  of  Cieriun  was  first 
discovered  by  Leake,  who  from  inscriptions  and  mnj 
found  on  the  spot  has  proved  that  it  st»:d  at  the 
modern  village  of  Mataranga,  between  the  Enipeoj 
or  Apidanus,  and  a tributary  of  that  river  The 
territory  of  Ciorium  adjoined  that  of  Metropolis;  and 
we  learn  from  an  inscription  cited  by  I^ake  tliat  tbe 
adjustment  of  their  boundaries  was  a frequent  mb- 
ject  of  discussion  between  the  two  people.  The 
identification  of  Arne  and  Cicrium  is  confirmed  by 
an  inscription,  which  mentions  Poseidon  Coerios 
(Koveptot),  a name  evidently  connected  with  the 
river  Cuarins  or  Coralios  in  Boeotia  (Strab.  ix 
p.  411.)  The  expelled  Boeotians  gave  this  nan*  to 
the  river,  and  founded  upon  its  banks  a temple  of 
Athena  Itonia  in  memory  of  their  former  abode  is 
Thessaly.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  rim 
upon  which  Cierium  stood  was  called  Cucriua,  Cua- 
rius  or  Cnralius,  more  especially  an  Strabo  (is. 
p.  438)  mentions  a river  Curalios  in  Thessaly, 
through  the  territory  of  Pliaroadou  in  Histaeotii 
past  the  temple  of  Athena  Itonia  into  the  Peorius; 
in  which  the  only  inaccuracy  appears  to  be  that  be 
makes  it  flow  directly  into  the  i’eneius.  Pausarias 
(i.  13.  § 2)  also  appears  to  speak  of  this  temple  ef 
Athena  Itonia,  since  he  dcscrilva  it  as  situated  be- 
tween Pherae  and  Larissa,  which  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  site  of  Cierium.  Leake  supposes  with 
much  probability  that  the  name  of  Arne  may  hare 
been  disused  by  the  Thessalian  conquerors  because  it 
was  of  Boeotian  origin,  and  that  the  new  appellation 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  neighbouring  rim, 
since  it  was  not  an  uncommon  custom  to  deriw 
the  name  of  a town  from  tbe  river  upon  which  it 
stood. 

Cierium  is  not  mentioped  under  this  name  in  his- 
tory ; but  it  occurs  under  the  form  Pierium,  which  is 
undoubtedly  only  another  appellation  of  the  same 
place,  v and  k being,  as  is  well  known,  often  inter- 
changeable. Pierium  was  probably  the  general,  and 
Cierium  the  local  form.  Pierium  is  first  mentioned 
by  Thucydides  (v.  13).  It  is  called  Piera  and  Plena 
by  Livy  (xxxii.  15,  xxxri.  14),  in  both  of  which 
passages  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Metro- 
polis. In  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius  we 
find  the  name  of  Amyntas  the  Pierian  in  the  list  of 
the  Strategi  who  governed  Thessaly  after  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalae.  Aelian  (N.  An.  iii.  37)  speaks 
of  Pierus  in  Thessaly.  (Leake,  Transactions  of 
Royal  Society  of  Literature , vol.  L,  Norther* 
Greece , vol  iv.  p.  498,  seq. ; Muller,  Dorians,  vol.  ii. 
p.  476.) 

CIERUS.  [Pruba  ad  Hytium,] 

CILBIA'NI.  [Caystkr.] 

CILICES  (KfAates).  The  Cilice*  are  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Myna 
called  TroaR.  Eft  ion,  the  fatlter  of  Andromache, 
Hector’s  wife,  lived  beneath  wooded  Placot;  and  his 
chief  city  was  Thebe  Hypoplacie.  (f/.  vi.  395,  415.) 
He  was  king  of  the  Cilices.  Strabo  observes  (p. 
221)  that  Homer  makes  Pelasgi  border  on  these 
Cilices,  for  he  mentions  Larissa  as  one  of  the  atie* 
of  the  Pelasgi  (/l  ii.  840).  In  another  passage 
(pp.  586,  611)  he  divides  the  territory  of  these 
Cilices  into  two  parts,  one  the  Thebaice,  and  the 
other  Lyrnessis;  and  he  makes  the  territory  cf  the 
Cilices  comprehend  the  territories  of  Adramyttium, 
Atameus,  and  Pitane,  and  extend  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Caicus.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  optniac  of 
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•rune  of  the  Greek  critics  that  the  Cilices  of  Homer 
were  akm  to  the  other  Cilices;  for  Strabo  (p.  667) 
observes,  **  they  say  that  in  the  tract  between  Pha- 
selis  in  Lycia  and  Altai ia  there  are  printed  out  a 
Thebe  and  Ly  mesa  us,  a part  of  the  Troic  Cilices 
who  were  ejected  from  the  plain  of  Thebe  haring 
gone  to  Pamphylia,  as  Callisthenes  has  said.”  Whe- 
ther Caili*thenes  stated  the  emigration  of  these  Ci  • 
lidaiu  and  the  existence  of  these  cities  as  a fact,  or 
as  report,  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  The  passage, 
perhaps,  means  that  there  was  a story  that  ruins 
were  pointed  oat  in  these  parts,  which  had  the  names 
of  Thebe  and  Lymessus.  Bat  it  was  a disputed 
question  which  of  the  two  Cilices  were  the  parent 
•lock ; for  while  some  pointed  to  places  in  Cilicia  as 
evidence  of  an  emigration  of  Cilicians  from  the 
Trend,  as  in  Pamphylia  they  referred  to  a Thebe  and 
Lymes?  os,  others  turned  the  argument  the  other  way, 
and  referred  to  an  Aleian  plain  also  in  the  Troad  (p. 
676).  The  discussion  in  Strabo  is  not  very  profit- 
able resiling.  There  was,  however,  a tradition  that 
these  Troic  Cilicians  drove  the  Syri  from  the  coun- 
try afterwards  called  Cilicia.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Cilicia  was  once  occupied  by  au  Aramaic  race, 
but  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  Cilices  of 
Cilicia  in  the  historical  period  derived  their  name 
from  wsne  Cilices  who  invaded  their  country  from 
the  west,  or  whether  it  was  the  name  of  the  earliest 
kno*Q  inhabitants  of  the  country.  f G.  L.] 

CILICIA  (*j  KrAnria).  The  description  of  Ci-  I 
Eria  is  difficult ; but  the  best  way  of  understanding  ' 
the  character  of  this  country  is  by  following  Strabo’s 
drecripthci.  Strabo  calls  Cilicia,  which  lies  along 
the  e>  oat  of  the  Mediterranean,  “ Cilicia  outside  of 
the  Taurus  n (v  too  Taiipow),  for  there  w;is  n 
country  called  Cilicia  which  was  within  (irr 6s)  the 
Taurus;  which  district  he  has  described  underCappa- 
doda.  [Cappadocia.]  Cilicia  Proper  was  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Pamphylia,  on  the  north  by  Lyca- 
onia  aixi  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  range 
of  Amartus,  which  extends  from  the  interior  to  the 
■bore  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  gulf  of  las  us.  The 
southern  boundary  is  the  Mediterranean.  Cilicia  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  The  western  and 
mountainous  part  was  called  Cilicia  the  Rough 
(T pax**a.  Tpax'ums ; Etk.  Tpaxvuerij*).  The 
eastern  part  contains  a considerable  extent  of  plain 
country,  and  was  called  Cilicia  the  Plain  or  Cam- 
pestri* 

Cilkia  Trachea  presents  to  the  sea  a convex  out- 
line, with  a narrow  tract  along  the  coast,  as  Strabo 
describes  it,  and  it  has  little  or  no  plain  country. 
Strabo  makes  Coraeesium  (Alaya)  the  boundary 
between  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  Pliny  places  the 
booaiary  at  tiie  river  Meias  ( Manargat ) 26  miles  | 
»rst  of  Coraeesium.  Mela  (i.  13)  makes  Anemurium, 
Cap*  Anamour,  the  boundary  between  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia.  Anemurium  is  the  most  southern  point 
of  this  mountainous  coast,  ami  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  above 
SO  miles  east  of  Strabo’s  boundary.  Ptolemy  does  not 
•rein  consistent  with  himself,  for  under  Pamphylia 
(v.  5)  lie  makes  Side  the  last  town  in  Pamphylia,  his 
description  proceeding  from  west  to  east;  and  he 
immediately  after  enumerates  Coraeesium  and  Syedra 
as  oaiet  towns  of  Cilicia  Trachea.  But  under  Cilicia 
(v.  8)  be  mentions  Syedra  as  a city  of  Pamphylia, 
and  he  makes  Cilicia  Trachea  commence  cast  of 
Syedra.  The  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea  presents  a rude 
outline,  backed  by  high  mountains  from  Coraeesium 
to  Cape  Cavalitre,  a distance  of  above  140  miles. 
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To  the  east  of  Cape  Cavalier*  the  high  mountains 
recede  from  the  coast,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  alters  materially. 
(Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  219).  But  Strabo  extends 
the  eastern  limit  of  Cilicia  Trachea  to  the  river 
Lam  us  (Lomus),  which  is  between  the  island  Elac- 
ussa  and  Soli.  **  Here,”  observes  Beaufort,  11  the 
rocky  coast  finally  terminates,  being  succeeded  by  a 
gravelly  beach  and  broad  plains,  which  extend  inland 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.”  Strabo  reckons  the 
distance  along  the  coast  from  Coraeesium  to  Ane- 
murium to  be  820  stadia;  and  the  distance  from 
Anemurium  to  Soli  at  about  500  stadia.  The  dis- 
tance from  Coraeesium  to  Anemurium  is  68  English 
miles;  and  Strabo's  distance  is  too  great.  The  dis- 
tance from  Anemurium  to  Soli,  afterwards  Pompeio- 
polis,  is  about  149  miles;  and  here  Strabo’s  error  is 
very  great,  or  at  least  the  error  in  his  present  text. 

A branch  of  the  great  mountain  mass  of  Taurus 
runs  direct  from  Coraeesium  ( Alaya ) towards  Ane- 
murium, but  it  is  interrupted  off  Kuradran  [Ciia- 
rauhus].  From  Charadros  eastward  the  moun- 
tains still  run  near  the  shore ; and  there  are  no  large 
rivers  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  till  we  come  to  the 
C&lycadnus.  [Calycadkus.]  This  river  is  re- 
presented as  rising  in  the  range  of  Taurus,  east  of 
Coraeesium,  and  as  having  a general  eastern  course 
to  Seleuceia,  below  which  it  enters  the  sea.  The 
basin  of  the  Calycadnus  is  separated  from  the  coast 
by  a rough  mountain  tract,  winch  some  geographers 
have  identified  with  the  Imharus  of  Pliny  (v.  27). 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Calycad- 
nus  and  of  Cilicia  Trachea  is  the  Taurus;  from  which 
a considerable  stream  flows  southward,  and  joins  the 
Calycadnus  on  the  left  bank,  a little  below  Movt, 
supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Claudiopolis.  A dis- 
trict named  Lalassis  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  was  pro- 
bably contained  in  the  upper  and  western  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Calycadnus;  and  Ptolemy's  Cetis  may 
have  comprehended  the  middle  and  luwer  basin  of 
the  same  river, — the  only  level  tract  in  this  rugged 
country.  Ptolemy,  however,  includes  in  Cetis,  both 
Anemurium,  Arsinoe,  Celenderis,  and  other  places 
on  the  coast. 

The  route  from  Laranda  ( Karaman ),  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Taurus,  through  Movt  to  Celenderis,  is 
described  in  Leake’s  Atia  Minor , p.  103.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  passes  through  the  Cilician  mountains. 
Ptolemy  also  mentions  a district  Lamotis,  so  named 
from  a town  Lamus,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the 
river  that  was  the  boundary  between  tbe  Trachea 
and  the  Cainpestris.  The  mountains  at  the  back  of 
the  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea  contain  timber  trees; 
and  Strabo  mentions  Hamaxia,  which  Is  between 
Coraeesium  and  Selinus,  as  a station  to  which  ship- 
timber  was  brought  down, — chiefly  cedar,  which  was 
abundant;  and  he  adds  that  M.  Antonins  gave  these 
parts  to  Cleopatra,  because  they  were  suited  for  the 
equipment  of  a navy. 

From  the  Lamus  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Campestris 
runs  NE.  beyond  Soli,  ami  then  has  an  ESE.  course 
to  Cape  Kara  dash  (the  ancient  Magarsus).  These 
two  coast-lines  form  a considerable  bay.  A long 
straight  beach  extends  from  the  Lamus  to  Soli ; and 
as  we  advance  eastward  from  the  Lamus  the  moun- 
tains recede  further  from  tho  shores,  and  leave  a 
greater  breadth  of  level  country.  The  mountains 
tliat  bound  this  plain  on  the  north  have  their  peaks 
covered  with  snow  in  June.  (Beaufort.)  Tbe  first 
river  within  Cilicia  Cainpeatris,  which,  by  its  direc- 
tion from  north  to  south  and  the  length  of  its  course, 
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indicates  the  commencement  of  the  Cilician  plain,  is 
the  Cydnas,  which  flows  past  Tarsus  ( Tersoos). 
Nearly  due  north  of  Tarsus  is  a gorge  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  of  the  mountains,  through  which  the 
Cydnus  flows  from  the  high  range  of  the  Taurus. 
This  difficult  pass,  which  the  Turks  call  Golek  Bog- 
k<n}  is  that  by  which  the  younger  Cyrus  passed  from 
Dana  or  Tyana.  in  Cappadocia,  to  Tarsus;  and  it  is 
clearly  described  by  Xenophon  (A  nab.  i.  2.  § 21). 
This  was  also  the  pass  by  which  Alexander  entered 
Cilicia,  and  the  pass  which  Niger  attempted  to  de- 
fend against  Septimius  Sevcrus,  who  was  marching 
against  him  from  Cappadocia.  (Herodian,  iii.  8,  &c.) 
But  there  was  another  pass  between  that  of  La- 
randa  and  the  Pylae  Ciliciae,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  2.  § 19).  Cyrus  was  accom- 
panied in  his  march  from  Iconium  through  Lycaonia 
by  the  Cilician  queen  Epyaxa;  and  on  his  route 
through  Lycaonia,  he  sent  her  with  an  escort  into 
Cilicia,  by  the  pass  between  Laranda  and  the  Ciliciae 
Pylae.  This  is  the  pass  which  “ leads  by  Kiril 
Chesmeh  and  Alan  Buzuk,  Karahisar  and  Mezetli,  to 
Soli  or  Pompe'iopolia,  and  to  Tarsus.”  (Ainsworth, 
Travels  in  the  Track , <fc.,  p.  40.)  After  passing 
through  the  Ciliciae  Pylae,  Cyrus  and  his  army  de- 
scended into  the  Level  Cilicia,  which  Xenophon  de- 
scribes as  a large,  beautiful,  well- watered  plain,  full 
of  all  kinds  of  forest  trees  and  vines.  It  produced 
sesame,  panic,  millet,  wheat,  and  barley, — which  are 
cultivated  there  at  the  present  day, — with  rite, 
cotton,  and  the  sugar-cane;  the  date  tree  is  indige- 
nous. (Ainsworth.)  Xenophon  describes  the  plain 
as  surrounded  by  rugged  and  lofty  mountains  on  ull 
sides  from  sea  to  sea;  by  which  expression  we  must 
understand  that  he  considered  the  plain  of  Cilicia  as 
extending  eastward  to  the  place  where  the  Amanus 
runs  down  to  the  sea.  and  terminates  in  Cape  JJgn- 
zgr,  or  Ilas-el-  Chansir,  ns  it  b sometimes  called. 

“ Cape  Karadash  (Magarsua)  is  a white  cliff; 
about  130  feet  high,  and  is  the  first  interruption  of 
that  low  sandy  beach,  which  commences  near  the 
river  Lamas."  (Beaufort.)  This  point  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  commencement  of  the  deep  bay  of 
las  us,  now  the  gulf  of  Iskettderun  ; the  correspond- 
ing point  on  the  opposite  side  is  Cape  lignzyr. 
Tlie  coast  of  this  hay  cast  of  Karadash  has  first  a 
general  eastern,  and  then  a north-eastern  direction, 
to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  lasus.  “ Eastward  of 
Karadash,  the  same  dreary  waste  of  sand,  inter- 
spersed with  partial  inundations  of  water,  again 
recurs,  and  extends  to  the  river  Jyhocn  or  Jyhan, 
the  ancient  Pyramus."  (Beaufort.)  Immediately 
north  of  the  ontlet  of  the  Pyramus  is  the  bay  of 
A gas  [Akgak],  the  northern  part  of  which  is  “a 
level  plain  of  firm  soil,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  above 
the  sea.”  (Beaufort.)  From  the  head  or  most 
northern  part  of  the  gulf  of  lasus,  the  coast  has  a 
general  south  direction,  nearly  as  far  as  Alexandria 
(Iskenderun);  and  from  Isketulcrun  to  Cape  /Jynsgr, 
the  direction  of  the  coast  is  south-west,  being 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay.  The  form  of  the  eastern  coast  is  deter- 
mined by  the  eastern  or  Syrian  range  of  Amanus, 
which  has  a general  southern  direction  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Iskcnderun,  and  then  a SW.  direction  to 
Cape  Hyrnyr.  There  is  only  a very  narrow  tract 
between  these  mountains  and  the  sea  from  Cape 
Ilynzyr  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  The  level 
land  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  b the  plain  of  Issus, 
which  b bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  j 
the  other  range  of  Amanus,  which  descends  in  a SW.  I 
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direction  as  far  as  the  lower  course  of  the  Praam*. 
This  range  is  crossed  in  going  from  Mopsoeetu 
( Misis ) to  the  gulf  of  Iskendcrvn  ; and  the  high 
lands,  in  fact,  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  gnlf  u 
Issus,  at  a place  called  Afatokh.  This  spjean  to 
be  the  station  (v<f>opp ios)  which  Strabo  mentions  u 
belonging  to  the  Amanides  Pylae,  for  be  deatibn 
the  SW.  branch  of  the  Amanus  as  reaching  to  tie 
sen  at  this  place.  [Amanides.]  These  two  wets 
of  tho  Amanus,  the  eastern  or  Syrian,  and  western 
or  Cilician,  enclose  the  plain  of  Issus,  and  wjante 
! it  from  the  more  extensive  plain  to  the  west,  which 
we  may  call  the  Cilician. 

Strabo  (p.  676)  reckons  it  a voyage  of  near  IjOCO 
stadia,  direct  distance  from  Seleuceia  in  Pieria, 
which  b the  first  Syrian  city  south  of  Rhnwu.  u 
Soli  in  Cilicia.  The  real  distance  is  only  about  85 
English  miles.  Strabo  further  says  that  the  aoatli 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  runs  eastward  from  the  Rbdiic 
Peraea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus,  and  that  it  tba 
takes  a direction  nearly  ESE.  {ini  rijr  x****?*^ 
iraro\ijy)  as  far  as  Issus,  and  that  from  I»ui  the 
coast  makes  a bend  to  the  south  as  far  as  Pbomict 
Now,  thb  b true  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Kara- 
dash, but  no  further ; and  Strabo’s  notion  of  tbs 
coast  east  of  Karadash  makes  the  bay  of  brai  dis- 
appear altogether.  Therefore,  the  geographer  has 
either  expressed  himself  very  inaccurately,  or  be  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  hay  of  1»oa 

The  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  Cilicia  befweeo  the 
Sarus  and  the  Pyramus  is  the  Alcian  (’AVrwr  tt- 
Sior),  which  was  celebrated  in  the  mythi  of  t» 
Greeks  as  the  place  of  Bellerophon’s  wand- nr  t? 
(//.  vi.  201 The  cavalry  of  Alexander,  in  b * Asi- 
atic campaign,  passed  through  thb  plain  from  Tarsi* 
to  the  Pyramus  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5.  § 11).  lt» 
seen  from  the  sea  by  those  who  follow  tbe  cart 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus  to  Cape  Karadash ; 
and  “as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern,  it  cawti 
entirely  of  dreary  sandhills,  interspersed  with  stalk* 
lakes.”  (Beaufurt.) 

The  Cilician  plain  contains  three  lsrge  mm. 
The  Cydnus  ( Tersoos  Tchg ) b described  by  Strabo 
as  having  its  source  not  far  above  Tarsus,  pawc.’ 
through  a deep  ravine,  and  then  immediately  tkwr..; 
down  to  Tarsus ; and  the  stream  b eoki  and  rapid 
He  makes  it  only  120  stadia  from  tbe  Cilieaa 
boundary  on  tbe  north  to  Tarsus,  and  five  stadia 
from  Tarsus  to  the  sea.  But  the  Ciliciae  Pylae  *** 
about  25  miles  NNW.  of  Tareus ; and  tbe  distal 
from  Tarsus  to  the  present  outlet  of  tbe  river  u a* 
least  12  miles,  through  a level  and  well  cultivated 
country.  The  best  maps  represent  it  as  rising  ** 
further  north  than  the  Ciliciae  Pylae,  and  ce  tbe 
south  side  of  the  range  of  Taurus,  now  caikd 
Bhulgar  Dagh.  Tho  Cydnas  can  now  only  b« 
entered  by  the  smallest  boat,  the  entrant* 
obstructed  by  bars ; but  inside  of  the  bar  “ it  is  d«P 
enough,  and  about  160  feet  wide.  It  was  narigshli 
in  ancient  times  up  to  Tarsus  (Plot.  Anton.  c.J6 ); 
and  probably  much  later.  It  seems  that  the  pregma 
of  the  alluvium  has  been  very  rapid  at  tbe  month  ©f 
thb  river,  and  thb  b the  only  way  of  explaining 
Strabo,  who  says  that  the  Cydnus,  at  its  mouth, 
flows  into  a kind  of  lake,  called  Rhegnu,  which  bad 
ancient  dockyards,  and  the  lake  was  tbe  pert  of 
, Tarsus.  Strabo’s  five  stadia  from  Tarsus  wwv  pr>- 
I bably  reckoned  to  the  Bhegma,  which  the  aUovium 
has  changed  into  a sandy  plain.  But  there  is  some 
error  in  the  five  stadia  : the  Stadiasmus  makes  tbe 
same  distance  70  stadia.  The  water  of  the  Cydnus  is 
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cold,  but  not  colder  “ than  that  of  the  other  rivers 
which  carry  down  the  melted  snow  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus. ” (Beaufort.)  Alexander,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  seized  with  a violent  illness  from  bathing  in  it, 
threw  himself  into  the  water  when  bo  was  in  a 
great  heat.  (Arrian,  A nab.  ii  4.  § 10;  Plut.  Alex. 
c.  19.) 

East  of  the  river  Tarsus  the  Stadiasmua  places 
the  mouth  of  the  Saras  (in  the  Stadias  in  us  incor- 
rectly written  Areius),  70  stadia  from  the  outlet  of 
the  Kbegma.  The  Sarus  is  the  modern  Sihun,  and 
the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers 
projects  in  a long  sandy  spit.  This  river  is  270  feet 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  as  difficult  to  enter  as  the 
river  of  Tarsus.  The  Sarus  is  not  mentioned  by 
Strabo  in  his  description  of  Cilicia;  but  in  his  ac- 
count of  Cataonia  [Cataonia]  he  describes  the 
course  of  the  Sarus  as  being  through  Comana,  and 
through  the  gorges  of  Taurus  to  the  Cili<  ian  plain 
(p.  535).  The  Sihun  is  represented  in  some  maps 
as  having  two  sources  far  to  the  north,  one  of  which 
is  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  39°  N.  lat,  and  the  other 
atili  further  north.  The  course  of  these  two  streams 
is  south,  and  a long  mountain  tract  separates  the 
two  river  basins,  which  unite  within  the  mountain 
region.  The  stream  then  takes  a very  irregular 
course  to  Adana,  a place  which  retains  its  name 
(Adanah):  and  from  Adana  it  has  a SW.  course 
through  the  Ciiician  plain  to  the  sea.  If  the  course 
of  these  two  branches  of  the  Sarus  is  correctly  repre- 
sented in  Kiepert’s  map,  it  is  one  of  the  large  rivers  of 
the  peninsula, and  at  least  above  200  miles  long.  There 
is.  however,  a third  branch  of  the  Sarus,  the  course 
of  which  is  well  ascertained,  and  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  map  which  accompanies  Hamilton’s  work  (Re- 
st-arches,  &c.).  This  is  the  branch  which  rises  east 
of  Ertgli  or  Krcle,  about  37 4°  N.  lab,  much  further 
to  the  south  and  west  tlian  either  of  the  branches 
already  mentioned,  and  posses  through  the  great 
range  nf  Taurus ; that  part  of  the  range  west  of  the 
gap  is  called  Bulghar  Dagk.  The  course  of  this 
branch  of  the  river  is  eastward,  and  the  road  follows 
the  waters  M for  some  distance  amidst  precipitous 
eliiL  and  wooded  abutments,  till  they  sever  the  main 
chain,  which  is  composed  of  a somewhat  narrow  and 
nigged  belt  of  limestone  reposing  on  schist  us;  the 
pass  is  however  wide,  and  would  permit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  three  chariots  abreast.”  (Ainsworth.)  The 
rtad  then  turns  up  a valley  to  the  south-west,  down 
which  Bows  a stream,  and  joins  the  Sarus  on  the 
right  bank.  The  mad  is  over  wooded  rocks  and  hills 
up  to  the  bead  waters  of  this  stream,  where  there  is 
an  extensive  flab  “ at  the  summit  of  which,  and  at 
an  elrratiou  of  3812  feet,  are  the  fortified  posts  of 
Mohammed  Ali  Pacha ; immediately  beyond  which 
the  waters  again  run  to  the  S.  and  SE.,  rustling 
through  a tremendous  gap.  and  thence  How  direct 
towards  the  Cydnus  or  river  of  Tarsus.”  (Ains- 
worth, Ivmdon  Gtog.  Journal,  vnl.  x.  p.  499.)  Thus 
the  road  passes  from  the  basin  of  this  tributary  of 
the  Sikm  into  the  basin  of  the  Cydnus,  and  it  then 
follows  the  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  which  “ soon  lead 
to  a deep  gorge  or  fissure  in  another  lofty  ridge  of 
Ume»tone  rocks ; this  Ls  the  narrowest  and  most 
difficult  portion  of  the  pass:  it  is  the  point  to  which 
Xenophon’s  description  applies  as  just  broad  enough 
for  a chariot  to  pass,  and  that  would  be  with  great 
difficulty ; this  portion  of  the  road  bears  evident 
traces  o>  ancient  chiselling.”  (Ainsworth.)  It  is 
*]«m  clearly  the  deep  ravine  which  Strabo  describes 
the  river  Cydnus  as  passing  through  in  its  course  to 
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Tarsus;  and  that  which  Niger  blocked  up  to  stop 
the  approach  of  Septimius  Severus.  Niebuhr  ( Reise - 
beschreibung , vol.  iii.  p.  106),  who  went  through 
this  defile,  observes  that  this  road,  through  the 
Boghaz  from  the  pashalik  of  A donah  io  that  of 
Konie,  would  he  as  dangerous  for  a hostile  army  as 
Xenophon  and  Curtius  describe  it,  for  it  is  narrow, 
and  the  rocks  on  both  sides  are  steep  as  a wall ; yet 
the  caravan,  which  he  accompanied  in  December 
1766  from  Adanah,  made  ipi  way  through  these 
Ciliciae  Pylac  without  any  great  difficulty. 

When  the  army  of  Cyrus  (b.  c.  401)  left  Tarsus, 
it  marched  to  the  Sarus  or  Psarus,  as  the  best  MSS. 
have  it  (Xenoph.  A nab.  i.  4.  § 1).  The  march  was 
ten  parasangs  or  300  stadia  from  Tarsus  to  the 
Sarus ; and  the  width  of  the  Sarus  was  estimated  by 
Xenophon  at  300  Greek  feeb  Mr.  Ainsworth  found 
tlie  Sarus,  at  Adanah,  in  the  month  of  December, 
325  feet  wide  at  the  bridge,  but  not  fordable. 
Adanah , which  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  city,  is,  at 
present,  a town  of  some  trade,  and  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  tract  of  well-cultivated  gardens. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Sarus  the  army  of  Cyrus 
marched  five  parasangs,  or  150  stadia,  to  the  Py- 
ramus,  the  width  of  which  Xenophon  estimated  at 
600  Greek  feet  (Anab.  i.  4.  § I.).  The  present 
passage  of  the  Pyramus  (Jihun)  is  at  Alisis,  the 
site  of  Mopsuestia,  which  is  on  the  road  from  Baiae 
(Bayas),  on  the  bay  of  Issus,  to  Adanah.  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  however,  gives  some  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  Cyrus  crossed  the  Pyramus  below 
Mopsuestia,  and  much  nearer  the  old  mouth  of  the 
river.  Niebuhr  (a.d.  1766)  found  a handsome 
bridge  at  Mists,  recently  built,  and  a hundred  double 
steps  in  length.  The  Pyramos  is  the  largest  of  the 
Ciiician  rivers,  It  rises  in  Cataonia  [Cataonia], 
and  consists  of  two  main  branches,  one  the  Cannalas, 
flowing  from  the  north,  and  the  other  from  the  east. 
[Carmalas.]  These  two  branches  unite  SW.  of 
Afarash,  from  which  point  the  river  has  a SW. 
course,  through  the  Taurus.  It  passes  the  site  of 
Anazarbus  and  Afisis,  and  at  present  enters  the  sea  a 
little  south  of  the  inlet,  already  mentioned,  at  tho 
eastern  extremity  of  which  Agas  stands.  But  the 
old  bed  of  the  river  seems  to  have  entered  the  sea 
some  distance  from  the  present  mouth,  and  a little 
west  of  Cape  Karadash , as  Beaufort  supposes;  for 
hero  there  b a shallow  inlet  of  salt  water,  about  12 
miles  long.  The  present  outlet  of  the  Jihun  is  23 
miles  cast  of  the  supposed  former  outleb  A short  dis- 
tance NE.  of  Karadash,  and  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  shallow  inlet,  is  the  site  of  Mall  us, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Mallotis.  Thus  Mallus  would 
stand  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Pyramus, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  b consistent 
with  all  the  ancient  authorities. 

Strabo  (p.  536)  describes  the  Pyramus  as  a na- 
vigable river  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  plain 
of  Cataonia  There  is  a considerable  channel,  through 
which  the  clear  water  flows  unseen  for  some  distance 
under  ground,  and  then  rises  to  the  surface.  If  a 
man  lets  down  a spear  from  above  into  the  channel, 
the  force  of  the  stream  is  so  great  that  the  spear  is 
with  difficulty  dipped  in  the  water.  After  it*  re-ap- 
pearance the  river  runs  on  in  a broad  deep  stream, 
but  on  approaching  the  Taurus,  it  b wonderfully 
contracted.  Wonderful  also  is  the  gap  in  the  moun- 
tains through  which  the  bed  of  the  river  passes,  for 
as  it  happens  in  rocks  which  have  been  rent  and 
split  asunder,  that  the  projections  on  one  side  corre- 
spond to  the  recesses  on  the  other,  in  such  wise  that 
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they  may  be  fitted  together,  so  we  observed  that 
the  rocks  overhanging  the  river  on  each  side,  and 
rising  almost  up  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
at  a distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  had  the 
receding  parts  corresponding  to  the  projecting  parts. 
The  bottom  between  the  steep  sides  is  all  rock,  and 
has  a deep  and  very  narrow  fissure  in  the  middle,  so 
narrow  that  a dog  or  a hare  might  leap  over.  This 
is  the  channel  of  the  river  which  is  full  to  the  brim, 
like  a broad  canal  [to  the  extent  of  a thousand  stadia] . 
Owing  to  the  winding  course  of  the  stream,  and  the 
groat  contraction,  and  the  depth  of  the  chasm,  the 
noise  falls  on  the  ear  of  persons  even  as  they  approach 
at  some  distance,  like  the  sound  of  thunder.  Passing 
through  the  mountains  the  river  brings  down  so 
much  alluvium  to  the  sea,  some  from  Cataonia,  and 
some  from  the  Cilician  plains,  that  a prophecy  ut- 
tered about  it  is  in  vogue,  to  the  following  effect : 

M In  time  to  come  broad  flowing  Pyramus 
Shall  push  his  banks  to  Cyprus’  sacred  shore." 

The  same  thing  happens  here,  adds  Strabo,  as  in 
Egypt,  where  the  Nile  is  continually  making  land  of 
the  sea  by  its  alluvium.  (See  the  notes  on  this 
passage  of  Strabo  about  the  Pyramus,  in  Groskurd’s 
Transl.,  vol.  iL  p.  450). 

Mr.  Ainsworth  remarks,  from  his  own  observations 
on  the  plain  of  Cilicia,  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  Ana- 
xarbus,  that  “ its  bed  is  throughout  the  plain  deep 
and  narrow,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is 
alluvial ;"  and  that  “ in  its  lower  part  it  dirides  into 
several  streams  on  arriving  at  its  delta.’  He  con- 
cludes that  the  army  of  Cyrus  crossed  this  river  in 
the  lower  parts,  where  it  is  most  easily  forded,  at 
which  time  its  embouchure  was  probably  at  A'ara- 
dash.  The  prophecy  is  not  yet  fulfilled;  but  the 
river  still  brings  down  a great  quantity  of  earth  and 
sand.  This  deposit  has  produced  a plain  of  sand 
along  the  side  of  the  gulf,  like  that  formed  by  the 
Calycadnus.  u The  Jyhoon,  half  a mile  from  its 
month,  is  490  feet  wide,  and  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
rivers  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor"  (Beaufort). 
It  is  now  as  shallow  over  its  bar  as  the  Cydnua  and 
the  Sarus;  though  it  appe-ors  from  a passage  of  Anna 
Comnena,  quoted  by  Beaufort,  that  it  was  open  for 
galleys  even  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

The  remainder  of  Cilicia  contains  no  large  river, 
and  is  closed,  as  already  described,  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Amanus.  It  lies  around  the  Gulf 
of  I S3  us,  and  the  more  particolar  description  of  this 
gulf,  and  the  examination  of  the  difficult  question 
of  the  site  of  Issus,  will  come  more  appropriately  in 
another  place,  [lisus]. 

The  extensive  tract  of  country  called  Cilicia  has 
a coast  line  of  430  miles,  from  Coracesiam  to  H bo- 
gus, at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Issus. 
The  direct  distance  from  Coracesium  to  the  Syrian 
Gates  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  about 
230  miles.  It  is,  aptly  enough,  divided  into  the 
Mountainous  (^  d/wivif,  Herod,  ii.  34)  and  the  Level, 
and  a ready  communication  between  the  extreme 
west  and  eastern  parts  could  only  be  by  sea.  The 
coast,  however,  of  the  Trachcia,  or  Mountainous  Ci- 
licia, nearly  as  far  east  as  the  outlet  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus, though  included  in  Cilicia  by  the  later  geo- 
graphers, is  really  a distinct  country.  But  the  valley 
of  the  Calycadnus,  which  lies  from  west  to  east,  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  three  natural  divisions  of 
Cilicia;  the  other  two  being  the  plain  of  Tarsus  and 
Adana,  and  the  plain  of  Issus.  Indeed,  from  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cavalierc,  “ the  last  and  highest 
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of  the  series  of  noble  promontories  that  project  ftxra 
this  coast " (Beaufort),  the  rude  outline  of  the  shore 
is  changed,  and  the  land  communication  along  the 
coast  with  the  eastern  part  of  Cilicia  is  not  difficult. 
There  is  a road  represented  in  the  Table,  all  along 
the  coast  from  the  border  of  Pamphylia  to  Science* 
on  the  Calycadnus.  and  thence  eastward  thnwch 
Corycus,  Soli  (or  PompeiopolU),  the  Aleian  plain. 
Mall  us,  Aegae.  and  Issus,  to  Rhosus.  Alexander, 
after  reaching  Tarsus  by  the  pass  in  the  Taarns.  W 
part  of  his  army  to  Anchiale,  and  from  Anchiale  to 
Soli;  and  he  afterwards  advanced  frexn  Sob  eart- 
wards  to  Magarsus  and  Mall  us,  on  the  Pyramus. 
The  two  natural  chief  divisions  of  Cilicia,  the  basis 
of  the  Calycadnus  and  the  plain  country  east  of  the 
Cydnus,  are  represented  by  the  modem  Turkish  go- 
vernments or  pashalicks  of  Sclrflxk  (Selenceia  on 
the  Calycadnus)  and  Adanah. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  Cilician 
plain,  through  which  the  Cydnus,  Sarus  and  Py- 
ramus flow.  The  level  country  appears  to  reach 
somewhat  north  of  Mopsuestia  (Misis),  Adana  (Ada- 
naA).  and  Tarsus  ( Tertoos') ; and  in  this  part  the 
plain  may  be  between  40  and  50  miles  from  east  to 
west.  The  form  of  the  coast  makes  the  dimenrieci 
of  the  plain  from  north  to  south  very  unequal  is 
different  parts.  The  widest  part  extends  north  from 
Cape  Karadfuh,  and  it  may  be  above  30  mil®.  The 
level  land,  that  has  been  named  the  plain  of  Issus. 
is  only  a narrow  strip,  except  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  where  it  seems  to  extend  eight  or  ten  miles 
inland.  Cilicia  surrounded  by  mountain  lamer?, 
w ith  a long  coast  and  numerous  ports,  a fertile  plain, 
and  mountains  covered  with  forests,  possessed  great 
natural  advantages.  Its  position  between  Syria  on 
one  side,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other, 
made  it  the  highway  from  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  middle  course  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  jtmt- 
imity  to  Syria  inrites  the  cupidity  of  any  one  who  a 
master  of  that  country;  and  the  Greek  rulers  if 
Egypt  coveted  the  possession  of  the  opposite  coast  cf 
Cilicia,  which  contains  the  materials  for  shipbuilding, 
which  Egypt  docs  not. 

Besides  the  products  of  Cilicia  mentioned  abore, 
Corycus  on  the  coast  was  famed  for  its  saffron,  which 
was  an  article  of  export.  A doth  made  of  f'*ts' 
hair,  which  the  Romans  called  Cilidum,  was  tie 
work  of  Cilician  industry;  at  least  the  thing  seems 
to  have  had  its  name  from  the  Cilician  article. 

The  Cilicians.  Herodotus  says  (viL  91),  were  ori- 
ginally named  Hvpachaei,  and  afterwards  they  hail 
the  name  of  Cilices  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Ag®**. 
a Phoenician.  According  to  this  tradition,  they 
were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Phoenicians.  It 
probable  that  they  did  belong  to  some  branch  of  the 
Aramaic  nations,  and  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  to 
have  extended  their  power  to  the  level  Cilicia.  [As- 
ciiialk.]  Cilicia  had  a king  Syennesis.  who  » 
represented  as  mediating,  in  conjunction  with  a kin s 
of  Babylon,  to  make  peace  between  Croesus  the 
Lydian  king  and  the  Modes,  n.c.  610.  (Hettd- >• 
74.)  Cilicia  was  the  fourth  division  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  Darius,  and  it  paid  the  king  a yearly  tribote 
of  360  white  horses  and  500  talents  of  silver  (Herd, 
iii.  90);  of  which  sum  140  talents  w-ere  expeoiW 
on  the  cavalry  on  duty  in  Cilicia,  and  the  rest  came 
into  the  Persian  king's  treasury.  Herodotus  (v.  52) 
makes  Cilicia  extend  north  of  the  Taurus  to  the  east 
of  Cappadocia,  and  he  makes  the  Euphrates  the 
boundary  between  the  Cilicians  and  the  Armenians; 
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ao  that,  if  bis  statement  is  trip,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Uter  province  of  Cappadocia  was  in  his  time 
Cilician.  [Cappadocia.]  Cilicia  still  had  its 
native  kings  in  the  time  of  this  Darius ; for  a Ca- 
rian,  Pixodarus,  the  son  of  Mausolns,  was  married 
to  a daughter  of  the  Cilician  king  Syennesis. 
(Herod.  ▼.  118.)  Cilicia  was  one  of  the  subject 
states  which  contributed  to  form  a navy  for  the  Per- 
sians, and  it  supplied  100  ships  for  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  which  were  under  the  command  of 
a Cilician,  Syennesis,  the  son  of  Oromedon.  (Herod, 
vii.  91,  98.)  A king  still  called  Syennesis  was  the 
husband  of  queen  Epyaxa,  who  made  herself  a par- 
tisan of  the  younger  Cyrus,  when  he  was  on  his  road 
through  Cilicia  to  attack  bis  brother  Artaxerxes,  , 
and  contrived  to  reconcile  her  husband  to  him.  (Xen. 
Anab.  L 2.  § 26.) 

The  my tlii  of  the  Greeks  connected  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Western  Asia  with  Cilicia  [Ciijces]; 
and  they  had  stories  of  early  settlements  by  their  own 
nation  on  these  shores.  Amphilochus,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  settled  Posideium  on  the  borders  of  the 
Cilicia&s  and  the  Syrians  (Herod,  iii.  9 1 ).  According 
to  another  story,  Amphilochus,  and  Mopsus,  the 
son  of  Apollo,  came  from  Troy  and  founded  Mallus; 
and  in  Strabo’s  time  their  tombs  were  pointed  out  at 
Maganas,  near  the  Pyramus.  But  the  Greeks  do 
M appear  to  have  settled  in  Cilicia,  if  we  look  to 
historical  evidence,  before  the  time  of  Alexander, 
except  in  a few  places  on  the  coast.  Soli  is  said  to 
have  been  colonised  by  Achaei  and  Rhodians  from 
Lrndus.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  (b.  c.  401)  the 
Cilices  still  appear  as  a distinct  people.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  that  the  Greeks 
got  a firm  footing  in  the  country,  and,  under  Greek 
civilisation.  Tarsus  became  one  of  the  great  schools  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  name  of  Scleucoia  on  the 
Caiycadnus,  of  Antiocheia  ad  Cragum,  and  Arsinoc, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Trachea,  and  other  Greek  names, 
indicate  the  connection  of  Cilicia  with  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  later  Roman  occu- 
pation of  the  country  is  indicated  by  the  names 
Pompeiopolis.  Claudiopolis,  Trajanopolis,  and  others. 
The  native  Cilicians  probably  disappeared  from  the 
plain  country,  or  were  mingled  both  with  Greeks  and 
other  foreigners;  but  they  maintained  themselves  in 
the  mountains,  even  to  Cicero’s  time,  under  the  name 
of  Eleutherocilices.  Cicero,  who  was  governor  of 
Cilicia,  describes  them  as  a fierce  and  warlike  race, 
and  be  took  their  strong  town  Pindenissus.  (Cic. 
tvi  Att.  v.  20.)  Strabo  says  that  the  Amanus, 
which  lies  above  Cilicia  on  the  cast,  was  always 
governed  by  several  kings  or  chiefs,  who  had  strong 
places ; and  in  his  time,  a man  of  mark  was  set  over 
all  of  them,  and  called  King  by  the  Romans  for  his 
merits.  His  name  was  Tarcondimotus,  a genuine 
free  Cilician,  no  doubt. 

Dirsiotns,  suraamed  Tryphon,  made  the  strong- 
hold Coraeesium  his  head-quarters  at  the  time  that 
he  caused  Syria  to  revolt  from  the  kings,  as  Strabo 
expresses  it.  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  in 
vt.  c.  139  compelled  Tryphon  to  seek  refuge  in  a fort, 
where  he  killed  himself.  This  Tryphon,  adds  Strabo, 
was  the  cause  of  the  Cilicians  commencing  their 
piratical  practices,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  kings 
who  succeeded  one  another  in  the  government  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  The  Ciliciana  were  encouraged  to 
man-stealing  by  the  great  demand  for  slaves  among 
the  Romans  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth,  and  they  found  a ready  sale  at  Delos  for 
ail  the  slaves  that  they  took  there.  Pirates,  pretend- 
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ing  to  be  slave  dealers,  soon  started  up,  and  did 
great  mischief  in  these  seas.  The  Romans  were  too 
remote  to  care  about  what  was  going  on  along  the 
coast  of  Asia,  though  they  knew  that  these  dis- 
orders were  owing  to  the  weak  government  of  the 
descendants  of  Scleucna  Nicator.  But  it  was  at  last 
necessary  for  the  Romans  to  make  war  on  the  pirates, 
for  their  own  safety,  for  even  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  were  not  safe  against 
these  marauders.  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Manil.  c.  1 1 , Ac. ; 
Pint.  Pomp.  c.  24,  Ac.)  During  the  war  with 
Mithridatcs  the  pirates  sided  with  the  king,  and 
when  the  Romans  took  them  in  hand  they  had  to 
deal  with  a most  formidable  enemy.  In  b.  c-  103, 
M.  Antonins  had  Cilicia  as  his  “ provincia,”  that  is, 
according  to  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  for  the 
sphere  of  his  command  as  propraetor.  This  was  the 
beginning  ef  the  war  against  the  pirates.  Also  in 
b.  c.  92,  L.  Sulla  had  Cilicia  for  his  “ provincia;  " 
but  it  is  not  correct  to  infer  that  Cilicia  was  then 
organised  as  a Province.  In  B.  c.  80  and  79,  Cn. 
Dolabella  had  Cilicia  as  his  “ provincia.”  (Cic.  Verr. 
act.  i.  17.)  It  docs  not  appear  that  he  had  under 
hitn  any  jiart  of  Cilicia,  properly  so  called;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  all  the  crimes  of  Yerres  and 
Dolabella,  which  Cicero  mentions,  were  committed  in 
Lyda,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Phrygia.  But,  as 
he  had  a province  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was  called 
Cilicia,  he  might,  we  must  suppose,  have  gone  into 
Cilicia,  if  he  would  or  could.  In  b.  c.  78 — 75,  P. 
Servilius  Isauricus  was  sent  against  the  pirates  in 
these  seas.  He  took  several  places  in  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  Corycus  in  Cilicia  (Eutrop.  vi.  3); 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  Level  Cilicia,  which  was  held 
by  Tigranes  till  b.c.  69,  and  perhaps  even  to  b.c.  66. 
Yet,  some  writers  state  that  Isauricus  conquered 
Cilicia.  (Veil.  Pat.  H.  19.)  Cn.  Pompcius,  who  was 
appointed  (b.  c.  67)  to  command  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  brought  Cilicia  Trachea  under  Roman 
dominion;  and,  after  the  surrender  of  Tigranes,  ho 
took  from  him  the  Level  Cilicia,  with  other  of  his 
acquisitions.  The  province  called  Cilicia  was  now 
fully  organised,  and  it  comprised  six  parts:  Cilicia 
Campcstris,  Cilicia  Aspera,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  I>au- 
ria,  and  Lycaonia;  with  the  greatest  part  of  Phrygia, 
comprehending  the  Conventtis  of  Laodicea,  Apainea, 
and  Symuula,  In  b.  c.  58  the  island  of  Cyprus  was 
added,  which  the  Romans  had  taken  from  the  king 
of  Egypt.  This  was  tho  extent  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia  when  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia, 
b.  c.  51 — 50.  It  was  divided,  after  Roman  fashion, 
into  eight  Conventus  or  Fora : the  Conventus  of 
Tarsus,  which  city  was  the  residence  of  the  governor; 
the  Forum  of  I coni  uni  for  Lycaonia;  the  Forum 
Isauricum,  conjectured  to  have  been  at  Philomclium ; 
the  Forum  Pamphylium,  the  place  of  which  is  un- 
known ; the  Forum  Cibyraticum  [Cibttla],  at 
Laodicea,  on  the  Lycua;  the  Forum  of  Apamca;  the 
Forum  of  Srnnada;  and  Cyprus. 

A change  was  made  shortly  after  this  time  and 
probably  by  the  Dictator  Caesar  b.  c.  47.  (Bell. 
Alex.  66).  The  Forum  or  Conventus  of  Cibyra  was 
attached  to  the  province  of  Asia,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  Pisidia,  and  also  Pamphylia,  and  as 
it  seems,  the  Conventus  of  Apainea  and  Synnada. 
M.  Antonius  (b.  c.  36)  gave  Cyprus  and  Cilicia 
Aspera  to  Cleopatra,  and  eastern  Phrygia  with  Ly- 
caonia, Isauria,  and  Pisidia,  to  Amyntas  king  of 
Galatia.  Augustus  reduced  the  province  of  Cilicia 
still  further.  Cyprus  was  made  a separate  province; 
and  Taniphylia  with  Isauria  and  Pisidia,  after  tin* 
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death  of  Amynttt,  was  also  made  a separate  province. 
Lycaonia  was  attached  to  the  province  of  Galatia, 
which  was  established  after  Amyntas’  death;  and 
thus  Cilicia  was  reduced  to  the  original  parts  Cam- 
pestris  and  As  per  a.  According  to  Roman  fashion 
however  (Strab.  p.  671)  the  mountainous  parts, 
which  were  not  easy  for  a governor  to  manage,  were 
left  to  the  native  princes.  There  were  three  of  these 
native  dynasties.  One  was  that  of  Olbe,  in  the 
mountains  between  Soli  and  Cyinda;  perhaps  the 
Olbasa  of  Ptolemy.  This  was  a priestly  dynasty, 
which  traced  its  descent  from  Ajax,  a son  of  Teucer; 
and  hence  the  rulers  were  generally  called  Ajax  and 
Teucer.  In  b.  c.  41,  through  the  favour  of  M.  An- 
tonius,  Polemo  had  the  supreme  power,  who  called 
himself  on  his  coins  M.  Antonins  Polemo,  and  had 
the  title  of  chief  priest  of  the  Cennati,  dynast  of  the 
sacred  city  of- the  Olbeis  and  Lalasseis.  The  name 
Cennati  appears  on  coins  of  Diocaesarea,  which  is 
called  the  Metropolis  of  the  Cennati.  The  Lalasseis 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  As  late  as 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  there  is  mentioned 
a Polemo,  king  of  Cilicia.  Cilicia  Aspera,  which  M. 
Antonius  had  given  to  Cleopatra,  and  which  Arche - 
laux  afterwards  held  (Strab.  p.  67 1 ),  was  given  by 
Augustus  after  the  death  of  Amyntas  (u.  c.  25)  to 
Archelans  of  Cappadocia.  He  had  all  the  Aspera, 
except  Seleuceia,  and  he  resided  in  the  island  Elaeussa, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  L&mus,  which  was  called 
Sebaste  in  honour  of  Augustus.  And  here  he  had 
a palace.  There  is  no  island  here  now ; “ but  there 
is  a little  penins  la  opposite  the  town,  covered  with 
ruins,  and  connected  with  the  beach  by  a low  isthmus 
of  drift  sand ; from  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
tills  peninsula  was  once  the  island  Elaeussa,  and 
that  the  isthmus  has  been  of  recent  formation.” 
(Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  252.)  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  family  of  Archelaus  remained  in  i 
possession  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  even  after  the  death  of 
Archelaus,  a.  d.  17,  when  Cappadocia  was  made  a 
Roman  province.  Vespasian  finally  attached  Cilicia 
Aspera  to  the  province. 

In  the  A man  us  there  was  a King  Tarcondimotns, 
a name  already  mentiuned  above.  He  assisted  Pom- 
pcius  in  the  battle  at  Pliarsalus,  but  he  was  par- 
doned by  Caesar.  The  king  lost  his  life  at  the 
battle  of  Actium  (Dion  Cass.  1.  14).  Plutarch 
{Ant.  61)  calls  him  Tarcondcmus,  King  of  Upper 
Cilicia  His  eldest  son  Philopator,  which  is  a pure 
Greek  name,  was  deprived  of  his  father’s  kingdom; 
and  the  yonnger,  Tarcondimotus  II.,  did  not  obtaiiv 
possession  of  it  until  n.  c.  20.  His  successor  Philo- 
pator II.  died  a.d.  17. 

Under  Augustus,  Cilicia  was  an  imperial  province, 
administered  by  a Legatus  Aug.,  with  the  title  of 
Propraetor.  In  Caracalla’s  time  the  governor  was 
named  Consularis.  In  the  period  after  Constantine, 
Cilicia  was  divided  into  three  parts:  Cilicia  Priina, 
the  chief  town  Tarsus,  under  a Consularis;  Cilicia 
Secunda,  chief  town  Anazarbus,  under  a Praeses; 
and  Isauria,  originally  Cilicia  Aspera,  chief  town 
Seleuceia,  under  a Praeses. 

Six  free  cities  under  Roman  dominion  are  men- 
tioned in  Cilicia:  Tarsus,  which  was  both  Libera  et 
Immunis ; Anazarbus,  called  also  Caesarea,  which 
had  the  title  of  Metropolis,  from  the  time  of  Cara- 
calla;  Corycus ; Mopsus  or  Mopsucstia;  Seleuceia, 
on  the  Calycadnos,  which  was  taken  from  under  the 
administration  of  Archelaus  by  Augustus,  and  de- 
clared free;  and  Aegae.  Selinus,  afterwards  Tra- 
janopolis,  was  probably  a Roman  colony.  (Becker, 
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Handbook  der  Rom  Alter.,  continued  by  Mar. 
quardt.)  [G.  LI 

CILI'CIAE  PYLAE.  [Cilicia.] 

CILLA  (KlAAa:  Eth.  KtAAalo*),  a town  of  My- 
sia,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (i.  36),  with  Chryse  aid 
Tenedua.  Herodotus  (i.  149)  enumerates  CiOs 
among  the  eleven  old  Aeolian  cities  of  Asia  Strabo 
(p.  612)  places  Cilia  in  the  Adramyttene : be  wy*, 
“ near  to  Thebe  is  now  a place  named  Cilia,  where 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Cillaeus  is ; there  flows  by  it 
the  river  Cilloe  which  comes  from  Ida : both  Chnsa 
[Chrysa]  and  Cilia  are  near  Antandrus ; also  the 
hill  Cillaeum  in  Lesbos  derived  its  name  from  this 
Cilia  ; and  there  is  a mountain  Cillaeum  betwrea 
Gargara  and  Antandrus ; Daes  of  Colonac  says  that 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Cillaeus  was  first  built  at 
Colonae  by  the  Aeolians,  who  came  from  Hellas;  and 
they  say  that  a temple  of  Apollo  Cillaeus  was  alto 
built  at  Chrysa,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  Uas 
Apollo  was  the  same  as  Sruintheus,  or  another.* 
This  river  Cilloe  is  said  to  be  called  ZelUte  or  ZUxb, 
according  to  some  authorities.  [G.  L] 

CILLA'NIUS  CAMPUS  (rb  KtAAtW),  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (p.  629)  between  the  plain  of 
Peltae,  which  is  in  Phrygia,  and  the  plain  of  Tahee. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  where  he  places  it.  Cramer 
(Atia  Minor , vol.  ii.  p.  30)  conjectures  that  it  may 
be  “ Cyllanticus  tract  us  " of  Pliny  (v.  42),  in  which 
passage  the  MSS.  have  “ Cvllanicus ” (Hardmn* 
note),  and  it  is  not  said  why  “ Cyllanticus"  ha* 
been  placed  in  the  text.  The  text  of  Pliny  is  hardly 
intelligible.  [G.  L] 

C1LUKNUM.  [Celuunum.J 
C1MBRI  (KlpSpoi),  a tribe  which  in  conjunction 
with  the  Teutones  and  others  invaded  the  south  d 
Europe,  and  successively  defeated  six  Roman  armies, 
until  in  the  end  they  were  conquered  by  C.  Marius, 
n.  c.  101,  in  the  Cam  pi  Raudii  near  Veroeli*. 
Previous  to  their  joining  the  Teuton***,  they  h»l 
traversed  and  devastated  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  in 
the  battle  against  Marius  they  are  said  to  hare  Sort 
100,000  or  even  140,000  men.  Who  these  Cimbri 
were,  what  country  they  inhabited,  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  their  wandering  southward,  are  point* 
which  are  not  clearly  defined  in  oar  ancient  autho- 
rities, and  modern  investigations  seem  to  bare  made 
the  matter  almost  more  obscure.  All  oar  autho- 
rities state  that  the  original  country  of  the  Cimbn 
was  the  Chereoncsus  Cimbrica,  the  modem  penin- 
sula of  Jutland,  and  it  is  a well  known  fact  that 
Cimbri  continued  to  dwell  there  as  late  as  the  time 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  (Tac.  Germ  37 ; Plin.  tf. 
27;  PtoL  ii.  11.  § 12;  Mela,  iii.  3.)  This  fact  is 
further  established  by  the  very  name  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  Pliny  calls  Promontorium  Cimhrorom. 
Posidonius  ( ap . Strab.  vii.  p.  293)  does  not  «y 
what  country  they  inhabited,  and  only  describes 
them  as  roving  pirates;  and  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  291, 
294),  mentioning  them  by  the  side  of  the  Bructeri 
and  Chauci,  states  that  they  occupied  the  country 
west  of  the  Elbe.  This  statement,  however,  cannot 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  Strabo, 
that  their  original  home  was  in  Jutland.  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  moreover,  the  Cimbri  sect  an 
embassy  to  that  emperor  from  the  Cimbrian  Cher- 
sonesns,  to  offer  him  presents  and  to  sae  far  pardon 
for  what  they  had  done  to  the  Romans  a century 
before.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  293 ; Mon  urn.  Ancyr.  iu 
Wolfs  edit,  of  Sueton.  vol.  ii.  p.  375.)  Lastly,  it  n 
attested  by  all  the  ancients  that  Cimbri  came  from 
the  north,  and  not,  as  some  moderns  assert,  from  tbs 
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out.  (Strab.  Le.;  Diod.  v.  32 ; Justin,  xxxviii.  3 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  5,  12;  Claud.  Bell.  Get.  639.) 
Tbe  question  as  to  tlie  nationality  of  the  Cimbri  is 
iavolTed  in  greater  obscurity.  Mere  resemblance  of 
name  led  some  of  the  ancients  to  identify  the  Cimbri 
with  the  Cimmerians  in  Asia.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Pint. 
Mar.  10;  Polyaen.  viii.  10;  Diod.  v.  32;  Steph. 
Byx.  a.  r.  ~A6ioi.)  This  supposition  lias  justly  been 
ibandoned  by  all  modern  writers,  though  they  are 
stall  divided  in  opinion,  some  regarding  the  Cimbri 
as  a tribe  of  the  great  Celtic  nation,  and  others  as 
being  a Germanic  tribe.  Tbe  testimony  of  the  an- 
cient*, which  ought  not  to  be  set  aside,  except  for 
meet  weighty  reasons,  must  here  decide  the  ques- 
tion. Tbe  ancients  are  almost  unanimous  in  repre- 
wnting  the  Cimbri  as  Celts  or  Gauls.  (Sail.  Jug ^ 
114;  Flor.  in.  3;  Appian,  de  Reb.  Illgr.  4,  Bell.  Civ. 
i 29,  it.  2;  Diod.  Lc.  and  xiv.  114;  Plut  Cam. 
15;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  42;  Justin,  xxiv.  8;  Oros.  v. 
16.)  Against  this  statement  modem  critics  have 
urged,  that  the  names  Gatti,  Celtae,  and  Galatae 
ire  used  very  vaguely  and  loosely  by  the  ancients, 
ind  that  sometimes  they  are  applied  to  Germans 
also;  a second  objection  is,  that  a Celtic  tribe 
should  have  dwelt  so  far  north  as  Jutland , and  so 
far  away  from  other  Celtic  tribes  These  objections, 
bowever,  do  not  weigh  very  heavily  against  the 
facts,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Cimbri  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  tbe  Celtic  Kymri;  and  that 
the  armour  and  customs  of  the  Cimbri,  as  described 
by  Plutarch  ( J Jar.  25, 27)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  294). 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  Germans.  All 
thewe  circumstances  render  it  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  Cimbri  were  & Celtic  or  Gallic 
an!  uot  a Germanic  nation.  (Comp.  H.  Miiller,  Die 
Mar  ken  de*  V aterlandes,  p.  131,  fol.)  Tbe  cir- 
cumstances which  led  the  Cimbri  to  migrate  south- 
ward, were  undoubtedly  tbe  same  as  those  which, 
during  those  centuries,  so  often  set  nations  in  mo- 
tion, viz.  the  love  of  adventure  and  warlike  enter- 
prise. or  the  pressure  of  other  immigrating  people 
from  the  East.  The  statement  that  tbe  Cimbri 
were  driven  from  their  country  by  a fearful  inun- 
dation of  the  sea,  is  a mere  invention  without  any 
foundation.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  293.)  Their  namo  is 
said  to  signify  “robbers.**  (Plut.  Mar.  11;  Fest. 
p.  43.  ed.  Muller.)  For  further  details  respecting 
the  Cimbri,  see  H.  Muller,  l.  c.;  Zeus*,  Die  Deut- 
acAnt,  p.  141.  foil.;  Wilhelm,  Germ.  p.  172.  foil.; 
Schiem.  De  Cimbrorum  Originibvs  et  Migrationibus, 
Havniae.  1842;  Latham,  Appendix  to  his  edit,  of 
Tar.  Germ.  p.  clr.  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

CFMBRICA  CI1ERS0NESUS.  [Cheksokksub 
Cimbrica.] 

C1MBRC/RUM  PROMONTO'RIUM.  [Cimbri.] 

CLMLATE'NE  (Ki/ua-rajKif),  a division  of  Papli- 
lagonia,  which  took  its  name  from  a hill  fort, 
Cimiata,  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Olgassys. 
Mithridates,  called  Ctistes,  made  this  his  stronghold, 
and  m>  t*came  master  of  the  Pont  us.  (Strab.  p.  562.) 
As  to  the  proper  form  of  the  name,  see  Groskurds 
note  (Transl.  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  502.)  The  name  of 
this  division  is  incorrectly  written  KirirrQnf  in 
Casaubcns  text  of  Strabo.  [G.  L.] 

CIMINUS,  a mountain  and  lake  of  Southern 
Etruria,  between  Volsinii  and  Falerii.  The  former, 
still  railed  Monte  Cimino,  is  a conspicuous  object 
from  Rome  and  tbe  whole  surrounding  country,  and 
forms  the  culminating  point  of  a tract  or  range  of 
Tcfcanie  heights,  which  extend  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the^  Tiber  in  a SW.  direction  towards  the 
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sea  at  Civita  Veechia:  and  separates  the  great  plain 
or  basin  of  the  Roman  Campagna  from  the  plains  of 
Central  Etruria.  Tbe  whole  of  this  tract  appears  to 
have  been  covered  in  ancient  times,  as  a pari  of  it 
still  is,  with  a dense  forest  known  as  the  Silva  Ci- 
miria  (Ciminins  Salt  us,  Flor.),  which,  according  to 
Livy,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  in  early  ages  with 
no  less  awe  than  the  Hercynian  forest  was  in  the 
days  of  the  historian:  so  thnt  when  in  b.  c.  310, 
the  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  for  the  first  time 
approached  it  with  a Roman  army,  the  senate  in 
alarm  sent  him  peremptory  orders  not  to  attempt  its 
passage.  This,  however,  be  had  already  effected 
with  safety  before  he  received  the  prohibition.  (Liv. 
ix.  36 — 39;  Floras,  i.  17 ; Frontin.  Strut,  i.  2.  § 2.) 
The  expressions  of  Livy  are,  however,  certainly  ex- 
aggerated : though  the  forest  may  have  presented  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  an  invading  army,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  not  have  been  traversed  by 
traders  and  other  peaceful  travellers,  as  well  as  by 
the  armies  of  the  Etruscans  themselves,  on  their  ad- 
vance to  Sutrium,  in  the  previous  campaigns.  The 
highest  point  of  the  range  exceeds  3000 feet  in  height, 
but  it  b far  from  presenting  a regular  and  continu- 
ous ridge,  the  several  masses  or  clusters  of  hills,  of 
which  it  b composed,  being  separated  by  passes  of 
veiy  moderate  elevation.  It  b across  one  of  these, 
about  2 miles  to  the  W.  of  the  Cimiman  Lake,  that 
the  ancient  Via  Cassia  was  carried  from  Sutrium  to 
Forum  Cassii : the  modern  high  road  from  Rome  to 
Florence  abruptly  ascends  the  heights  above  Ron- 
ciglione,  and  skirts  tbe  basin  of  the  lake  on  its  E. 
side.  The  Via  Cimnia,  of  which  we  find  mention  in 
an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  3306), 
probably  followed  much  tbe  same  direction. 

The  lake  (Ciminins  Lacus,  Vib.  Seq.  p.  23;  Ci- 
mini  Lacus,  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  697;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  493; 
Kipivla  \ipvr).  Strab.)  b situated  in  the  heart  of  tbe 
mountain,  to  which  the  name  of  Mons  Ciminus  mere 
properly  belongs:  the  deep  basin-shaped  depression 
in  which  it  is  formed,  b evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  A legend  recorded  by  Servius  ( ad 
Aen.  1.  c.)  attributed  its  formation  to  Hercules,  while 
another,  similar  to  those  connected  with  the  Lacus 
Albanus  and  Fucinus,  represented  it  as  covering  the 
site  of  n town  named  Sa«  cumum  or  Succininm,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  7.  § 13;  Sotion,  de  Mir.  Font. 
41.)  Strabo  and  Columella  tell  us  that  it  abounded 
in  fish  and  wild  fowl.  (Strab.  v.  p 226;  Colum.  rib. 
16.  § 2.)  It  b about  3 miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  now  called  the  Lago  di  Vico,  from  a village  of 
that  name  on  its  E.  bank.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CIMME'RICUM  (Ki^iepordv,  Scymn.  Frag,  xci; 
Anon.  PeripL  5),  a town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
situated  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  ( Ki^i- 
pipiov,  Strab.  vii.  p.  309 : Aghirmiach  Daghi,  or 
Opouk ) rbing  in  the  E.  portion  of  the  S.  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kertsch.  (Kiiler,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de 
St.  Petersburg , vol.  ix.  p.  649.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CIMME'RU  (K<ft/*«p<oi),  a people  who  belong 
partly  to  legend  and  partly  to  hbtory.  The  story 
of  the  0dy»6ey  (xi.  14)  describes  them  as  dwelling 
beyond  the  ocean-stream,  plunged  in  darkness  and 
unblest  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  originally  in  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Tanais,  and 
being  expelled  from  their  country  by  the  Scythians, 
skirted  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  having  passed 
through  Colchb  and  over  the  river  Halys,  invaded 
Asia  to  the  W.  of  that  river.  In  tins  inroad  they 
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took  Sardis,  all  but  the  citadel,  during  the  reign  of 
Ardya.  His  grandson  Alyattes  was  powerful  enough 
finally  to  deliver  Asia  from  their  presence.  (Hercd. 
L 6,  15, 103,  iv.  12.)  It  is  said  that  they,  along 
with  the  Trerea  and  other  Thracian  tribes,  who  are 
so  described  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  they 
were  distinct  nations,  or  branches  of  the  same  race, 
had  desolated  Asia  Minor  before  the  time  of  Andys, 
and  even  earlier  than  that  of  Homer.  (Strab.  i.  pp.  6, 
59,  61.)  The  fragments  preserved  of  the  most  an- 
cient elegiac  poetry  vividly  express  the  feelings  with 
which  the  Ionians,  and  Ephesus  in  particular,  saw 
these  barbarous  tribes  who  had  taken  Sardis,  en- 
camped with  their  waggons  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Cayster,  when  the  Ephesian  poet  Callinua  earootlv 
implored  Zeus  to  save  his  native  land  from  this 
ferocious  horde.  (Callin.  Fragm.  2,  3,  ed.  Bergk; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  627,  xiv.  pp.  633 — 647 ; comp.  Mure, 
Hist,  of  the  I xin gunge  am/  Literature  of  Greece. 
▼oL  iii.  p.  132  ; Muller,  Hist,  of  the  Literature  of 
Greece.,  c.  x.  § 4;  Grote,  Greece , vol.  iii.  pp.  313, 
331,  foil.)  Niebuhr  ( Klein  SchrifL  vol.  i.  p.  361) 
conjectured  that  the  Cimmerians  passed  through 
Thrace,  as  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  Ionia 
and  Lydia.  The  road  by  the  Euxine,  which  the 
narrative  in  Herodotus  presupposes,  is  almost  entirely 
impassable  for  a Nomadic  people,  as  the  Caucasus 
extends  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

The  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians  by  the  Scythians 
is  an  imaginary  addition.  All  that  can  be  stated 
with  any  certainty  of  this  race  is  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesus  (Crimea).  On  this  peninsula  there  was 
formerly  a Cimmerian  city,  adjoining  to  which  were 
fortifications,  enclosing  the  isthmus  by  an  earthen 
wall.  (Strab.  1.  c .) 

As  vestiges  of  the  Cimmerians  still  remaining  in 
his  time,  Herodotus  (iv.  12)  mentions  the  tombs  of 
the  Cimmerian  kings  near  the  Tyras  ( Dniester ) and 
several  places  in  the  Scythian  country: — the  Cim- 
merian walls  — the  Cimmerian  ferry  (ir opOptfia), 
and  the  territory  itself  was  called  Cimmerian. 

The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  corre- 
spond with  Thracian  names ; and  this  fact,  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstance  that  there  was  a 
Thracian  tribe  termed  T re  res,  connected  with  the 
Cimmerians,  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
Cimmerians  were  Thracians,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  related  to  the  Pclasgi  and  Greeks.  (Adc- 
lung,  Mithrid.  vol.  ii.  p.  353.)  If  the  Tauri  could 
be  identified  with  the  Cimmerians,  thb  argument 
would  have  great  weight,  but  they  may  have  been  j 
later  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Cau-  ! 
casus  was  within  the  district  of  the  Cimmerians,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  aborigines  of  that  mountain 
chain,  whose  descendants  yet  retain  their  language 
and  barharous  habits,  are  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Cimmerians,  who  may  then  be  set  down  as 
a people  dbtinct  from  the  Thracians,  and  from  the 
German  or  other  Indo-European  inhabitants  of  the 
north. 

Posidonius  appears  first  to  have  conjectured  that 
the  Cirnbri  were  the  same  people  as  the  Cimmerii. 
His  opinion,  which  was  thought  to  be  probable  by 
Strabo  (vfi.  p.  293),  was  adopted  by  the  Romans 
(Plut  Mar.  11);  and  this  fanciful  identity  has 
been  laid  down  in  several  modern  works.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  notion  rested  on  no 
other  foundation  than  the  resemblance,  perhaps  ac- 
cidental, of  two  general  names,  and  the  geographical 
error  of  the  ancients,  who  believed  the  coast  of  the 
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Cimbri  to  be  continuous  with  that  which  the  Cim- 
merians were  supposed  to  inhabit,  (Prichard.  Pkf- 
sical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  100.) 

Like  their  successors,  the  .Scythians,  the  Cim- 
merii  were  a nomade  race,  “ milkers  rf  mare*’ 
(Callim.  Hymn,  ad  Diun.  252),  who  moved  abort 
with  their  tents  and  herds  over  the  giassy  rtefps 
of  their  territory.  (Comp.  Ukert,  Skgthien,  p. 360; 
Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  154;  Barer,  m 
Cim  meriis.A  cad.  Petropol.  vol.  ii.p.419.)  [E.B.J.] 
CIMME'KIUM  (KippJptor,  Pt«d.  iii.  6.  § 4:  K*- 
H*pi i,  Scymn.  Frag,  cxlviii;  KiputpucU,  Strab.  iL 
p.  494;  Ciinmerium,  Pomp.  Mela,  L 19.  § 15),  a 
town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  which  Pliny  mt 
was  situated  M ultimo  in  ostio,”  and  wa>  fonwrlr 
called  Ckrrrriox  (vi.  6).  Clarke  (Trat.  vol  ii. 
p.  67)  identifies  it  with  Temruk ; Forbiger  (vol.  hi. 
p.  1128)  with  Etkikrimm.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CIMOTIS.  [CwoLia.] 

CIMO'LUS  (KipxnKos'),  a small  island  m the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  betwwa 
Siphnos  and  Melos,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by 
a narrow  strait  only  half  a mile  in  breadth.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  island  is  5 miles,  and  its 
breadth  3^  miles.  Pliny  relates  (iv.  12.  a.  23)  tbit 
Ciinolus  was  also  called  Echimisa,  a name  wiuch  s 
not  derived  from  Echidna,  viper,  as  most  znotkn 
writers  have  supposed,  but  from  Echinus,  the 
urcliin,  of  which  there  are  several  fossil  specimens  ca 
the  west  coast,  and  which  are  not  found  in  any  other 
of  the  Cyclades  or  Sporadea,  except  on  the  oppcKt* 
coast  of  Melos.  Ciinolus  is  not  mentioned  in  pditkal 
history,  and  appears  to  have  followed  the  fate  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Melos ; but  it  was  celebrated 
in  antiquity  on  account  of  its  earth  or  chalk  (n  K- 
px&\ia  yv,  Cimolia  Creta),  which  was  used  by  fuller* 
in  washing  clothes.  Tbis  chalk  was  also  etnplmd 
in  medicine.  (Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Eustath.  ad 
530;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  713;  Plio.  iv.  12.  *» 
23,  xxxv.  17.  s.  57;  Cols.  ii.  33.)  This  Cimoiut 
earth  is  described  by  Toumefort  as  a white  chalk, 
very  heavy,  without  any  taste,  and  which  tnelti 
away  when  it  is  put  into  water.  The  island  » co- 
vered with  this  white  chalk,  whence  Ovid  (Jfrf-  vB. 
463)  speaks  of  “ cretosa  rura  Cimoli.”  The  figs  d 
Cimolus  were  celebrated  by  the  comic  poet  Ampki 
(Athen.  i.  p.  306);  and  though  the  soil  is  ham*, 
figs  are  still  produced  in  the  rallies.  Another  writer 
(quoted  by  Athcnaeus,  iii.  p.  1 23,  d)  speaks  of  rerun 
caves  of  the  island,  in  which  water  being  pl»«d 
became  as  cold  as  snow,  though  warm  before- 
Chnolus  contained  1200  inhabitants  when  it  *»» 
visited  by  Ross  in  1843.  The  modem  town  b in 
the  SE.  of  the  island,  about  a quarter  of  an  tow 
from  the  harbour,  which  is  both  small  and  insecure. 
In  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  there  is  a Pakci «#- 
frou,  situated  upon  a steep  rock  about  1000  feet  in 
height ; but  it  appears  only  to  have  been  built  as  a 
place  of  refuge  to  be  used  in  times  of  danger.  Tie 
ancient  town  was  situated  at  Dashalib.  al»  «!W 
St.  Andrew,  on  the  S.  coast,  opposite  Melos.  Ihu- 
kalio,  or  St.  Andrew,  is  the  name  given  to  a reci, 
distant  at  present  about  200  pares  from  the  island, 
to  which,  however,  it  was  originally  united.  The 
whole  rock  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  bo®**, 
among  which  Ross  noticed  a draped  female  figure  d 
white  marble,  of  good  workmanship,  but  without 
head  and  bands.  As  long  as  tlie  rock  was  united  to 
the  island  by  an  istbmns,  there  was  a good,  thoogi 
small  harbour,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock.  Arwiuu 
this  harbour  was  the  burial-place  of  the  town;  and 
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several  of  the  sepulchral  chambers  situated  above 
the  water  were  opened  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centuries,  and  were  found  to 
contain  painted  vases  and  golden  ornaments,  while 
above  them  were  stelae  with  reliefti  and  inscriptions; 
bat  at  present  nothing  of  the  kind  is  discovered. 
The  strip  of  coast  containing  the  tombs  is  called 
Utllenikd.  To  the  E.  of  Datkalio  on  the  S.  coast 
there  is  a small  rock,  containing  a rained  tower, called 
Pyrgot-.  and  N-  of  the  present  town,  there  is  upon 
the  east  coast  a good  harbour,  called  From,  where 
there  are  said  to  be  some  Hellenic  sepulchral  cham- 
bers. This  harbour,  and  the  one  at  Datkalid , are 
probably  the  two,  which  Dicaearchus  assigns  to  Ci- 
xnoios  {iMscript.  Graec.  138,  p.  463,  ed.  Fuhr): 
"Eirerra  ZLlQvoi  xal  K Ipukos  Igo/ifpif, 
"E^omra  A ipAvas  5 vo. 

The  Greeks  still  call  the  island  Cimoli;  bnt  it  is 
also  called  Argentiera,  because  a silver  mine  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  here.  Others  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  this  name  may  have  been  given  to  it  even  by 
the  ancients  from  its  white  cliffs.  (Tournofort,  Tra- 
reU,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  Ill,  seq.,  transL;  Fiedler,  Reise 
dwrch  Griechenland,  vol.  ii.  p.344,  seq.;  Ross,  Reisen 
auf  den  G riech.  J rutin,  vol.iii.  p.  22,  seq.) 

CINABI,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  Gades 
{Cadiz),  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxviii.  37).  [P.S.] 
CIXAKDOCOLITTAE  (K«*'a*8oico\TfT&>i'  xwpa, 
PtoL),  a district  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  probably  identical 
with  the  Debak  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  [Debae  ; 
Bakti  ca]  [G.W.] 

CI'NAUA  or  CINARUS  (Ki  vapor:  Zinarx),  a 
small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  NE.  of  Amoigos, 
named  after  the  artichoke  (nivapa)  which  it  pro- 
duced. (Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  22;  Mel.  ii.  7;  Athen.  ii. 
p.  70;  Colum.  x.  235.) 

CIXDEVIA.  [Belus.] 

CINDYE  (Klrivrf:  Kth.  Kiv8veor,  Herod. v.  118) 
a place  in  Caria,  near  Bargylia,  of  which  the  posi- 
tion is  uncertain.  [Bargylia.]  [G.  L.] 

CINGA  (Cmon),  a river  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensi*,  falling  into  the  Siooris,  a tributary  of  the 
Iberus.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  48;  Lucan,  iv.  21,  Cimga 
rapax.)  The  Cwceruts  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  imply 
a town  of  the  same  name.  [P.  S.] 

CINGI'LIA,  a town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (viii.  29),  among  the  places  taken  by 
the  Roman  consol,  Junius  Bratus,  in  b.  c.  325.  Its 
site  is  quite  uncertain,  as  well  as  that  of  Carina, 
mentioned  in  the  same  passage:  Romanelli  (vol.iii. 
p.  284)  would  place  the  latter  at  CiviteUa  near  Ci- 
rila  A q* ana  ; and  Cingilia  at  CivUa  Rttenga,  abont 
5 miles  SE.  of  Antedcmia  (Pcltuinum).  The  names 
Citiia  and  CiciUlla  always  denote  ancient  sites,  but 
the  identification  is  wholly  conjectural.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CTNGULUM  {KtyyovKov : Eth.  Cingulanus: 
Cmgotf).  a city  of  Picenum,  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  province,  about  12  miles  S.  of  Aesis,  and  the 
same  distance  N.  of  Septempeda  (5.  Severino). 
Silius  Italic  us  alludes  to  its  position  on  a lofty 
mountain,  which  rendered  it  a place  of  peat 
strength  (x.  34).  He  evidently  considered  it  as 
having  already  existed  as  a fortress  in  the  Second 
ranks  War  : but  the  only  mention  of  it  in  history  is 
during  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pom  per. 
It  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and,  ns  it  were, 
founded  afresh  by  T.  Labienus  shortly  before  that 
rime : notwithstanding  which,  it  opened  its  gates  to 
Caesar  without  a struggle.  fCaes.  B.  C.  I 15 ; Cic.  | 
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ad  Att.  vii.  11.)  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  as  a municipal 
town  of  Picenum  : Strabo  erroneously  assigns  it  to 
Umbria,  from  the  frontiers  of  which  it  was  not  far 
distant.  (Strab.  v.  pi  227 ; Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18  ; Liber 
Colon,  p.  254  ; Orcll.  Inter.  86.)  The  modem  town 
of  Cingoli  retains  the  same  elevated  site  with  the 
ancient  one : and  thongh  bnt  a small  place,  has 
preserved  its  episcopal  see  without  interruption  since 
the  fifth  century. 

The  coins  published  by  some  early  numismatic 
writers  with  the  name  of  Cingulum,  and  the  head  of 
Labienus.  are  a modem  forgery.  [E.  II.  B."| 
C1NIUM.  [Balearks.] 

CINNERETH.  [Ciii.nnkretii.] 

CINO'LIS  (Ki'vwAij)  or  CIMO'LIS  (K//*wAu), 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  545),  and  other  authorities, 
a place  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagimia.  “ After  Ca- 
rambis,"  says  Strabo,  “ come  Cimolis  and  Antici- 
molis,  and  Aboni  Teichoe,  a small  town,  and  Ar- 
mene.”  Bnt  the  order  of  the  places  is  not  correct 
here;  for  Cinolis  is  east  of  Aboni  Teichos.  A place 
Kinla  or  K inoglu,  is  placed  in  the  maps  about 
half  way  between  Carambis  ( Kertmpe ) and  Sinope, 
which  is  the  Kinuli  of  Abulfeda,  and  probably  the 
Cinolis  or  Cimolis  of  the  Greek  geographers.  Mar- 
cian  and  Arrian  place  it  east  of  Aboni  Teichos, 
though  they ‘do  not  agree  in  the  distance.  Anti- 
cinolis  was  60  stadia  from  Cinolis.  Both  of  them 
were  places  where  ships  used  to  stay  in  their  coast- 
ing voyages;  and  this  is  the  reasou  that  these  and 
other  like  small  spots  are  mentioned  by  the  authors 
of  Peripli.  [G.  L.] 

CINYPS  or  CI'NYPHUS(KMs  Herod,  iv.  175, 
198;  KiVwpor,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  835:  Cinifo  or  Wadi 
Quatam ),  a small  river  of  N.  Africa,  between  the 
two  Syrtes,  rising,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the 
“ Hill  of  the  Graces  ” (Xaplrtev  A 6<pos:  probably  the 
extremity  of  M.  Ghuruno ),  but,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, on  M.  Zuchabbari,  much  further  inland,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  E.  of  Leptis  Magna.  The  fields 
through  which  it  flowed  were  celebrated  for  goats 
with  very  beautiful  hair.  There  was  a town  of  the 
same  name  at  its  mouth.  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  60,  iii.  275; 
Virg.  Gtorg.  iii.  312;  Martial,  vii.  94.  13,  viii.  51. 
11 ; Mela,  i.  7;  Plin.  v.  4 ; PtoL  iv.  3.  §§  13,  20, 
6.  §11;  Scylax.)  [P.  SJ 

CIRCEII  (Kipwala,  Pionys. : Eth.  KipaaToi,  Id., 
Kipxautrai,  Pol.,  Circeicnses),  a town  of  Latium, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Circeius  ( Monte 
Circtllo ),  on  its  northern  side,  and  at  a short 
distance  from  the  sea.  No  mention  is  found  of  a 
town  of  the  najnc  previous  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  who  established  a colony  there,  at  the 
same  rime  with  that  of  Signia.  (Liv.  i.  56  ; Dionys. 
iv.  63.)  But  it  is  probable,  from  analogy,  though 
we  have  no  express  testimony  on  the  subject,  that 
there  previously  existed  an  ancient  settlement  on  the 
spot,  either  of  the  Volscians,  or  mare  probably  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians.  The  advantageous  situation 
of  the  city  for  commerce,  as  well  as  its  position  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Volscians,  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  the  motives  that  induced  Tarquin  to 
settle  a colony  there  : and  accordingly,  we  find 
Circeii  mentioned  among  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial towns  of  Latiuin  in  the  treaty  concluded 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  immediately 
after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.  (Pol.  iii.  22.)  It  is 
afterwards  mentioned  among  the  conquests  ascribed 
to  Coriolanns,  who  is  said  to  have  expelled  the 
I Roman  colonists,  and  given  it  up  to  the  Volscians 
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(Lit.  ii.  39;  Dionys.  viii.  14):  it  probably  really 
fell  into  the  liands  of  the  Volscians  about  this  period, 
but  was  reconquered  by  the  Romans,  who  sent  a 
fresh  colony  there  throe  years  before  the  Gaulish 
War.  (Diod.  xiv.  102.)  Not  long  after  that  event, 
however,  the  Circeians,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of 
Vclitrae,  also  a Roman  colony,  revolted,  and  joined 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  Volscians.  (Liv.  vi. 
12, 13, 21.)  They  must  at  this  time  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  independence,  as  at  the  out- 
break of  the  great  Latin  War  in  B.  c.  340,  Circcii 
appears  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  and 
ii  Numicius.  a Circcian  citizen,  was  one  of  the  two 
praetors  at  the  head  of  the  whole  nation.  (Liv.  viii. 
3 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  92.)  The  fate  of  Circeii 
after  the  war  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  it  must  have  been  recolonized,  because  we  find 
it  appear  again  in  the  Second  Punic  War  among  the 
thirty  Latin  colonies  : it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which 
professed  their  inability  to  furnish  their  quota  of  sup- 
plies to  the  army.  (Liv.xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  It  is  again 
mentioned  in  b.  c.  198,  cm  occasion  of  the  attempt 
of  the  Carthaginian  hostages  to  excite  a revolt  of 
the  slaves  in  this  part  of  Italy  (Id.  xxxii.  26),  but 
this  is  the  last  time  its  name  is  noticed  in  history. 
It  appears  to  have  declined,  and  sunk  gradually  into 
an  insignificant  place : Strabo  terms  it  a small  town 
(woAlx*'*®*'),  mid  the  disadvantages  of  its  position, 
cut  off  to  a great  extent  from  all  communication 
with  the  interior,  must  have  prevented  it  from  rising 
to  any  consideration.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  resorted  to  os  an  agreeable  place 
of  retirement  by  wealthy  Romans  under  the  later 
Republic  and  the  Empire,  and  we  learn  that  the 
empefors  Tiberius  and  Domitian  had  villas  there. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  xv.  10  ; Suet.  Tib.  72  ; Mart.  xi.  7.  4; 
Stat.  Stic.  L 3.  83.)  It  possessed  a peculiar  source 
of  attraction  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 
oysters,  which  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of 
any  known  to  the  Romans  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  33  ; 
Juv.  iv.  140;  Piin.  xxxii.  6.  s.  21.)  Its  insulated 
position  also  caused  it  to  be  occasionally  selected  as 
a place  of  exile, — and  the  triumvir  Lepidus  was 
banished  hither  by  Octavian  after  his  deposition. 
(Suet.  Aug.  16.)  The  town  of  Circeii  is  mentioned 
for  the  bust  time  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it 
19  M.  P.  from  Astura  along  the  const,  and  15  from 
Tarracina.  (Tab.  Peut.)  The  former  distance  frills 
short  of  the  truth,  while  the  latter  considerably 
exceeds  the  direct  distance.  Considerable  mins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Circeii  are  still  extant  on  a hill 
called  the  Monte  della  Cittadella , on  the  N.  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  about  two  miles  t from  the  sea. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  gateway  are 
constructed  of  polygonal  blocks,  in  a very  massive 
style  of  architecture,  closely  resembling  that  of 
Signia,  which  is  said  to  hare  been  fortified  and 
erected  into  a colony  at  the  same  period.  Some 
remains  of  a later  Roman  style  are  also  visible  on 
the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  S.  Felice , 
nearer  the  sea  on  the  S.  side,  but  the  port  of  Circeii 
is  considered  to  have  been  on  the  W.,  where  there  is 
still  a place  of  anchorage  called  Porto  di  Paula. 

( H olsten.  Not.  in  Cluv.  p.  208  ; Abeken,  Mil  tel 
Jtalien,  pp.  141, 148, 160  ; Brocchi,  Viaggio  al  Capo 
C’irceo,  p.  269,  in  the  Bibl.  fta l.  vol.  vii.)  [ K.H.B.] 
CIRCEIUS,  or  CIRCAEUS  MONS,  or  CIR- 
CAEUM  PROMONT OR  1 U M (rb  KipnaZ,?  Spot, 
St  mb. ; KipKaiu  v tuepov , Ptol. : Monte  Circeo  or  Cir- 
cello),  a remarkable  mountain  promontory  of  Latium 
on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  is  formed  by 
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a bold  and  abrupt  mountain  mass,  which  rise  preci- 
pitously from  the  sea,  and  is  wholly  isolated  oo  tbe 
land  side,  being  separated  from  the  Vokcian  moun- 
tains by  the  broad  level  tract  of  the  Pontine  marshes; 
while  on  the  NW.  a long  strip  of  unbroken  sandy 
shore  extends  from  thence  for  30  miles  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Anti  urn  ( Porto  d'Atuo).  Hence 
viewed  from  any  distance  it  appears  altogether  de- 
tached from  the  mainland,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  a lofty  island,  rather  than  a promontory.  (Strak 
v.  p.  232;  Diouys.  iv.  63;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  11.) 
It  was  hence  supposed  by  many  ancient  writers  tiut 
it  had  originally  been  an  island.  But  thoogh  tbe 
alluvial  deposits  by  which  alone  it  is  connected  with 
the  continent  are  in  a geological  sense  of  very  rwwt 
formation,  it  is  certain  that  these  cannot  have  been 
formed  within  the  period  of  historical  manorr. 
Pliny  has  strangely  misconceived  a passage  d Theo- 
phrastus to  which  he  refers  as  asserting  that  tbe 
Circe ian  promontory  was  still  an  island  in  the  day* 
of  that  author:  it  is  quite  clear  that  Theophrastus 
describes  it  as  a promontory,  and  only  refers  to  the 
local  tradition  for  the  fact  of  its  having  once  been  an 
island.  (Theophr.  IJ.  Plant,  v.  8.  § 3 ; Plin.  tin  5. 
s.  9.) 

Wo  have  no  explanation  of  the  circomrtarra 
that  led  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  to  identify 
thus  remarkable  insulated  promontory  with  the  i&knd 
of  Circe,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.  The  latter  ii 
called  by  Homer  Aeaea  (Abu?)),  and  he  describes  h 
as  a low  island  in  the  midst  of  a boundless  sea, 

Ntprov,  t9)*»  wipt  wirros  artlptros  l<mtparvrm. 

Ainij  5<  xda^uxAr;  neirtu.  Od.  xi.  135. 

The  fable  of  Circe  appears  indeed  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  who  describes  Circe  as  tbe 
mother  of  Agrius  and  Latinus,  “ who  ruled  over  tbe 
illustrious  Tyrrhenians  in  the  far  recesses  of  tbe 
sacred  islands  ” ( Theog . 1011 — 1015).  But  thi* 
does  not  explain  why  a mountain  should  have  been 
selected,  which  was  not  an  island  at  all,  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  numerous  small  islands  in  the  same 
sea.  Other  accounts  connected  the  name  of  Circe 
with  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  but  ApJJomos, 
who  ndujits  this  version,  does  not  describe  the  abode 
of  Circe  as  an  island : but  expressly  terms  it  “ » 
promontory  of  the  Tyrrhenian  mainland 9 (irrifr 
yvtlpou  T vpoTjribot,  iii.  312)  evidently  referring  to 
the  Circeian  Promontory.  Virgil,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, lias  also  followed  the  received  tradition,  aid 
places  the  abode  of  Circe  between  Cumae  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  (Am.  vii.  10 — 24.)  It  » 
passible  that  the  legend  of  Circe  was  really  of  Italian 
origin,  or  that  some  local  divinity  (resembling  the 
Angitia  of  the  Marci)  was  worshipped  here,  who  was 
identified  by  the  Cumaean  Greeks  with  the  Circe  of 
their  own  mythology.  The  mountain  was  said  to 
abound  in  herbs  of  a poisonous  character  (P*eod. 
Arist.  de  Mirab. 78;  Theophr.  II.  P.  v.  8.  § 3;  Sirab. 
L c.) ; but  this  statement,  as  Strabo  justly  wiggobs 
may  very  probably  have  been  invented  to  confirm  it* 
claim  to  be  the  dwelling  of  the  enchantress.  Cm* 
was  certainly  worshipped  tlierc  in  later  time*  (Cie. 
de  N.  D.  iii.  19),  but  this  of  coarse  proves  nothing 
any  more  than  the  alleged  tomb  of  Elpenor,  one  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses,  or  the  cup  of  tbe  ben 
himself,  which  was  still  shown  by  the  inhabitant*  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.  ( Strab.  Lc. ; Theophr.  L c. , 
Scylax.  § 8.) 

Theophrastus  (L  c.)  describes  the  Circaean  nwua- 
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tain  .is  80  stadia  in  circumference  (which  is  very 
near  the  truth)  and  covered  with  wail,  consisting  of 
oaks,  bay  trees  and  myrtles.  It  Is  10  miles  distant 
from  Tarraciua,  and  forms  the  NW.  limit  of  a hay, 
of  which  the  other  extremity  is  constituted  by  the 
headland  of  Caieta:  this  is  evidently  the  Sinus  Amy- 
ebunxs  of  Pliny  (xiv.  6.  s.  8 ; Mare  Ainuclannm,  Tac. 
Ahh.  iv.  59),  so  called  from  the  extinct  city  of 
Ainyclae.  But  viewed  on  a larger  scale,  the  Cir- 
caean  Promontory  is  the  northern  extremity  of' a 
gr«t  gulf  which  extends  from  thence  to  Cape  Mise- 
ntnn,  with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Aenaria  and  Pro- 
chyta,  forming  an  arc  of  which  the  chord  is  about 
45  geographical  miles  in  length.  In  early  times  this 
remarkable  headland  constituted  the  southern  limit , 
of  Latiuni,  before  the  Volscian  districts  (extending 
from  thence  to  the  Liris)  were  included  under  that 
aDpellatkai.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.  § 56.) 

The  town  of  Circeii  was  situated  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  mountain  [Circeii]  : besides  this  Strabo 
tells  us  there  was  a temple  of  Circe,  which  perhaps 
stood  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  still  known  as  the  Monte  di  Circe , and  is  crowned 
by  the  remains  of  walls  and  substructions  of  a 
massive  character.  The  mountain,  which  is  wholly 
of  a calcareous  rock,  contains  several  caverns,  one  of 
which  is  regarded  by  popular  tradition  as  the  abode 
of  the  enchantress  Circe.  (Brucchi,  Viagg.  at  Capo 
Cireeo,  pp.  263,  Ac.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CIRCE'SIUM  (Kip*^<rio»»,  Zosim.  iii.  12;  Procop. 
B.  P.  ii.  5 ; Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  of  Meso- 
potamia, below  Nicephorium,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Chaboras  ( Kkabur ) with  the  Euphrates.  A Hum- 
an ns  speaks  of  it  as  an  island  surrounded  by  the 
confluence  of  these  two  rivers.  Procopius  (B.  P. 
ii.  5)  calls  it  the  >ppavpiov  lax*70*  °f  tire  Romans, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  held  any  fortified  place 
beyond  the  Kkabur  eastward.  Procopius  confirms 
the  account  of  its  position,  stating  that  its  fortifi- 
cations formed  a triangular  figure  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers.  He  adds  (de  Aedif.  i.  6)  that  Dio- 
cletian added  additional  outworks  to  the  place,  which 
Ammianus  also  states.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Cirrcsiurn  represents  the  place  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  under  the  name  of  Cahciiemisk 
(2  Chron.  xxxr.  20;  Jerem.  xlri.  2;  Isaiah , x.  9). 
The  name  is  written  with  slight  differences  by  ancient 
author*,  as  Circusium  (Eutrop.  ix.  2),  Circcssuin 
(Sext.  Ruf.  c.  22),  Ac.  It  is  now  called  Karlcisia. 
(Bochart,  Geog.  Sac.  iv.  21.)  [V.] 

C1RPHIS  (Rights),  a range  of  mountains  in 
Phocis  near  the  sea,  separated  from  Parnassus  by 
the  valley  of  the  Pleiatus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  418; 
Leake.  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p 539.) 

CIRRADAE  (KttfZSai,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  § 4),  a 
tribe  who  lived,  according  to  Ptolemy,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  in  Sogdiana.  Wilson  (Ariano, 
p.  164)  recognises  in  them  an  Indian  people  called 
the  Kiratas,  foresters  and  mountaineers.  [V.] 
CIRKRA.  [Crisa.] 

CIRRHA'DIA.  [Irdia.] 

C1RTA  (Kipra,  L c.  simply  the  City,  in  Phoe- 
nician, a name  which  it  obtained  from  being  built  by 
Punic  architects:  Eth,  KiprVjotoi,  Cirtenses:  Con- 
sian finch,  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of  tho  Massylii  in 
Kuxnidia.  48  M.  P.  from  the  sea,  in  a situation  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  fertility.  It  was  built  on  a 
steep  rock  almost  surrounded  by  a tributary  of  the 
river  Ampsaga,  now  called  the  Hummel.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Massylii,  whose  palace 
appran  to  have  been  a splendid  edifice.  Mkipsa 
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especially  enlarged  and  beautifiod  it,  and  settled 
Greek  colonists  in  it.  Under  him  it  could  send  forth 
an  army  of  10,000  cavalry  and  20,000  infantry,  it 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Punic,  Jugurthine, 
and  Civil  Ware,  as  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  coun- 
try, a reputation  which  it  has  maintained  in  our  own 
day,  during  the  French  conquest  of  A Igeria.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  a colony  with  the  surname  Julia , 
and  it  was  sometimes  called  Colonia  Sittianomm , 
from  the  partisan  chief  Sittius,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  Julius  Caesar.  [Africa.]  It  was  the 
centra]  point  for  all  the  Roinun  roads  throughout 
Numidin. 

Having  fallen  into  decay  in  process  of  time,  Cirta 
was  restored  by  Constantine,  and  called  Constan- 
tina,  the  name  which  it  still  retains.  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  finest  remnant 
is  a triumphal  arch,  which  has  been  removed  to 
Paris.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  828,  832  ; Polyb.  xxxvii. 
3;  Appian.  Pun.  27,  106,  Numid.  Fr.  iii,  B.  C.  ii. 
96,  iv.  53,  55 ; Dion  Cass,  xliii.  3;  Liv.  xxx.  12; 
Sallust.  Jug.  2,  21,  Ac. ; Mela,  i.  6.  § 1 ; Plin.  v.  3. 
s.  2;  I tin.  Ant.  pp.  24,  28, 34,  35,  40,  41,  42 ; Tab. 
Pent. ; Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 28,  viii.  14.  § 8 ; Shaw,  Travels , 
p.  60,  2nd  ed.;  Ausland,  1837,  No.  224.)  [P.  S.] 

CISAMUS  (Kura/aoj),  1.  The  port  of  Aptcra 
in  Crete.  [Aftera.] 

2.  Another  town  of  this  name  appears  in  the 
I’eutinger  Tables  32  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of  Cydonia 
(comp.  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 8 ; Sladiasm.  § 322,  323, 
Hierocl. ; Cisamum,  Plin.  iv.  12).  In  and  about 
Kisamo  Kasteli  are  14  or  15  fragments  of  shafts  of 
marble  and  granite  columns,  an  Ionic  capital,  and 
remains  of  walls,  indicating  that  there  once  existed 
upon  this  site  a flourishing  and  important  city. 
(Fash ley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  43.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CISON  (K lour,  LXX.:  Nahr  el- Mutatin'),  the 
“ ancient  river  ” which  pouring  its  waters  through 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  such  abundance  “ swept 
away " the  troops  of  Sisera  during  the  battle  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  (Judges  \.  21,  comp.  iv.  13; 
Ps.  lxxxiii.  9.) 

The  earliest  writers  place  its  source  in  Mt.  Tabor 
(Onomast.  s.  r.),  and  this  statement  is  correct; 
but  a considerable  supply  of  water  flows  into  its 
bed  from  the  S.  of  the  plain  to  the  W.  of  Little 
Herman  and  Mt.  Gilboa,  as  well  as  from  the  S.  chain 
which  connects  Carmel  and  the  hills  of  Samaria. 
The  Kishon  is  not  now  a permanent  stream,  but 
flows  only  during  the  season  of  rain,  though  at  the 
mouth,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the 
S.  corner  of  the  bay  of  Ptolcmais  by  the  foot  of 
Mt  Carmel,  it  is  never  dry.  At  the  battle  of  Tabor 
between  the  French  and  Arabs,  many  of  the  latter 
were  drowned  in  the  stream  which  Burkhardt 
(Trav.  p.339)  calls  the  Deburieh , and  is  formed 
from  the  Wadys,  NW.  of  Tabor.  (Robinson,  Pales- 
tine, vol.  iii.  pp.  228,  foil. ; Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol. 
xv.  pp.  19,  247,  296;  Von  Raumer,  Palestma , 
P-  52.)  [K.B.J.] 

CISSA  (Kfotra,  Polyb.  iii  76;  Coins;  Scisais, 
Liv.  xxl  60 ; prob.  Guisona),  an  inland  city  of 
Hispania  Citcrior,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Cn.  Scipio  defeated  and  took  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  and  the  Spanish  chieftain  Indibilis, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  n.c.  218. 
Some  identify  it  with  the  CiifRA  (Klwa)  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 72)  as  a city  of  the  Jaccetanl 
(Marca,  Hisp.  p.  202  ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  xxiv.  74 
Sestini,  pp.  132,  163;  Num.  Goth.\  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  425.)  [P-  S.] 
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CISSA,  a small  town  on  the  river  Acgos  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus.  (Plin.  iy.  18.)  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  place  as  that  culled  Cress* 
(KpVoa)  by  Soy  lax  (p.  28).  Mannert  (vii.  p.  191) 
believes  that  it  was  the  same  place  as  Acgos,  and 
identities  it  with  the  modem  Galata.  [L.  S.] 
CI'SSIA  (Kurina,  Herod,  iii.  91,  v.  49  ; Ptol.  vi. 
3.  § 3 : Eth.  Kl<roioi),  a district  in  Susiana,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Choospes  and  Eulacus,  in  which 
was  situated  the  town  of  Susa.  The  name  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  that  of  the  capital.  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  728)  states  tliat  the  people  of  Susa  were 
also  called  Cissii,  and  connects  the  name  with  Cissia, 
the  mother  of  Memnoo  (Aeschyl.  Pert.  17,  118). 
This  district  was  in  ancient  times  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  formed  the  eighth  satrapy  of  Dareius.  It 
was  probably  of  nearly  the  same  exteut  as  the  mo- 
dem province  of  KhttzizUin.  [ V.J 

Cl'SSIDES  (Kur aiSft)  or  CISSIDAE,  a place  on 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  80  stadia  east  of  tlic  island  La- 
gos* along  the  coast,  according  to  the  Stadi&Mnus, 
and  85  east  of  Tehnessns.  Leake  (Asia  Minor, 
p.  182)  concludes  that  “ Cissides  was  the  name  of 
the  peninsular  promontory,  on  the  south  side  of 
which  is  the  island  and  hurbour  of  St.  Nicholas.” 
The  ruins  which  he  saw  on  the  cape  and  island  be- 
longed to  a late  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  Fellows 
( l.ycia , p.  247)  thinks  that  a place  called  by  the 
Greeks  Laviste,  of  which  Macri  is  the  port  or  scala, 
i»  the  site  of  Cissidea.  [G.  L.] 

CISSUS  (Kurcrrfr:  Khortiatzi ),  a mountain  of 
Macedonia,  on  which  wen;  found  the  lion,  ounce,  lynx, 
punther,  and  bear.  (Xenoph.  Ik  Venal.  xL  1.) 
There  was  a town  of  the  same  name  not  far  from 
Rhaecelus,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of 
the  promoutory  where  Aeneas  founded  his  city.  (Ly- 
cophr.  1236.)  Cissus,  along  with  Acneia  and  C ha- 
las  tra,  contributed  to  people  Thessalonica.  (Strah. 
Epit.  viL  p.  330;  Dionys.  i.  49.)  Khortiatzi  is  the 
only  high  mountain  which  can  be  conceived  to  have 
been  the  haunt  of  the  beasts  of  prey  mentioned  by 
Xenophon.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii  p. 
453.)  [E.  B.J.] 

CISTHE'NE  ( Kur&finj ).  1.  A town  on  the  coast 
of  Mysia,  deserted  in  Strabo’s  time  (p.  606).  It  lay 
outside  c€  the  bay  of  Adramyttium  and  the  promon- 
tory  Pyrrha.  It  had  a port.  Cisthene  was  north  of 
Atarneua,  It  is  mentioned  by  Mela  (i.  18)  and 
Pliny  (v.  30). 

The  Gorgoneian  plains  of  Cisthene  (Aesch.  Prom. 
Vmct.  v.  795)  are  unknown. 

2.  [Megistr.]  [G  L.] 

CISTOBO'CI  (Kurrotfwaoi),  a people  of  Dacia 
(in  the  N.  of  Moldavia),  extending  also  into  Sar- 
matia  Europoea,  and  even  into  Sarmatia  Asiatic*. 
(Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  12;  Ammian.  xxii.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  8. 
§ 5;  In.scr.  ap.  Katancsich,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.)  [P.S.] 
CITHAERON  (K lOaipwy),  a range  of  mountains, 
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separating  Boeotia  from  Megans  and  Attica,  of 
which  a description  is  given  elsewhere.  [Attica, 
p.  321,  aeq.)  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Cithaeron,  a mythical  king  of  Plataeae,  who 
assisted  Zeus  w ith  his  advice  when  Hera  was  angiy 
with  him.  Hence  the  summit  was  sacrol  to  tie 
Cithaeronian  Zeus,  and  here  was  celebrated  the  iet a- 
val  called  Daedal*.  (Paus.  ix.  2.  § 4,  3.  § 1,  **q.; 
Piet,  of  Ant.  art.  Daedala.)  Cithaeron  was  ako 
sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  was  the  scene  erf  terenl 
celebrated  legends,  such  as  the  metamoqhteis  d 
Actaeon,  the  death  of  Pcntheus,  and  the  exptaoretrf 
Oedipus.  The  forest,  which  covered  Cithaeron, 
abounded  in  game;  and  at  a very  early  period, lions 
and  wolves  are  said  to  have  been  found  there.  The 
Cithaeronian  lion,  slain  by  Alcathous,  was  celebrate! 
in  mythology.  (Paus.  i.  41.  § 3.) 

C1T11AKISTA,  a place  in  the  Maritime  Itin. 
between  Telo  Marti  us  ( Toulon)  and  Marteille.  Tbe 
name  which  corresponds  is  Cercste , but  as  this  fine 
is  above  a mile  ftem  the  coast,  the  put  is  that  <rf 
Ciotat.  [G.  L] 

CITHARISTES,  a promontory  in  the  snath  d 
Gallia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  between  Tanro- 
entum  ( Taurenti)  and  Olbia  ( Eonbo );  and  tbe  most 
southern  point  on  this  port  of  the  coast.  Tbe  pro- 
montory then  is  Cap  Cider  uear  Toulon.  Waick- 
enaer  makes  it  Cap  Cepet  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  road  of  Toulon.  Mela  (ii.  5)  mention*  Citha- 
ristes,  and  apparently  intends  to  make  it  a town  or 
port.  It  must  therefore  be  Citharista.  [G.  L] 
CITH ARIZON  (Ki&ifM'C"'),  a fortress  d Araemi, 
four  days’  journey  from  Theodosiopolis,  and  in  the 
province  Astiuanknk  (*Acrfho*'^nj)  (Hrotcp.  Aed 
3. 3),  probably  the  same  as  the  AuCTASITtS  (Aie- 
raylrts)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13).  The  citadel,  which 
was  a place  of  great  strength,  was  built  by  Justinian 
and  was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  five  prefer!* 
whom  that  emperor  placed  over  Roman  Armenia 
with  the  title  of  “ Dux.”  It  has  been  identified  with 
Palu,  a town  on  the  banks  of  the  Murad  Chet,  w 
E.  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  where  there  is  an  oW 
castle  placed  upon  a mountain,  crowning  the  tswn 
(Ritter,  Erdhmdt , vol.  x p.  713,  xi.  pp.  76, 78; 
Joum.  Geo*/.  Soc.  voL  x.  p.  367.)  [E.  B.  J-] 

CITIUM  (Klrior,  K^rior,  Kdrior  : Eth.  &■ 
visit,  KimoToi,  Ktrraioi,  Citieas,  Citiensis).  1.  A 
town  situated  on  the  S.  <*>ast  of  Cyprus.  In  tbe  IVa- 
tinger  Tables  it  is  called  Cito,  and  is  placed  24  M.P 
to  the  E.  of  Amathus.  Diodorus  (xx.  49)  i»  is 
error  when  he  states  its  distance  from  Salama  ** 
200  stadia,  for  it  is  more  remote.  The  ruin*  tr 
ancient  Citium  are  found  between  Lamiba  and  tb« 
port  now  called  Saline*:  to  the  E.  there  was  a lartv 
basin  now  almost  filled  up,  and  defended  by  a fort 
the  foundations  of  which  remain  ; this  i»  prebablv 
the  nAeurrhs  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  682).  The 

walls  were  strong,  and  in  the  foundations  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  upon  them  have  been  discovered. 
A number  of  ancient  tombs  are  still  to  be  wen  is 
and  about  Lamika , as  well  as  the  remains  d an 
ancient  theatre.  (Mariti,  Yiaggi,  vol.  L p.  51; 
Pococke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  213  ; Miilier,  drehad 
§ 255.)  The  aalt  lakes  of  which  Pliny  (xxxi.  7 
s.  39  ; Antig.  Caryst.  Hist.  Mirab.  c.  173)sj»k*- 
are  still  worked.  The  date  of  this,  probably  tb« 
most  ancient  city  in  the  island,  is  not  known,  bat 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  Pb»* 
nician,  and  connected  with  the  Chittim  d ti* 
Scriptures.  {Gen.  x.  4 ; comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  i-$» 
§ 1 ; Cic.  cU  Fim.  iv.  20  ; Diog.  Laert.  Zen.  6 ; 
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Y>  iner,  Bibl.  Reahrdrterbuch,  t.  v.  Chittim.)  From 
this  and  other  places  in  the  island  the  Greeks  par- 
tial] ▼ embraced  and  diffused  the  cmcl  and  volup- 
tuous rites  of  the  Phoenician  worship.  It  was 
be*i*ged  by  Cimon  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  war 
( Thuc.  i.  12),  and  surrendered  to  him  (Diod.  xii.  8); 
h#  was  afterwards  taken  ill  and  died  on  hoard  his 
ship  in  the  harbour  (Plut.  Cm.  18).  It  was  a 
place  of  no  great  importance  (voAlxnor,  Suid.), 
aud  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  coined  money  ; 
though  it  could  boast  of  the  philosophers  Zeno, 
iVrtaeus.  and  Philolaus,  and  the  physicians  Apollo- 
4oros  and  Apollonius.  (Engel.  Kypros,  voL  i.  pp. 
12,  100.) 

2.  (Mousin'),  a town  of  Macedonia,  between  Pella 
and  Beroea,  in  the  plain  before  which  Perseus  re- 
viewed his  army  before  ho  marched  into  Thessaly. 
(Li-r.  alii.  51.)  The  name,  like  that  of  the  town  in 
Cyprus,  is  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  may  warrant 
the  belief  that  a colony  of  that  nation  occupied  at  a 
remote  period  this  most  desirable  of  all  the  districts 
at  the  head  of  the  Thermaie  gulf.  (Leake,  North. 
Greece,  toI.  iii.  p.  447.)  At  the  upper  end  of  a deep 
rcky  glen,  between  two  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  mountain,  three  tabular  elevations,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  look  from  the  plain  like  enormous 
steps.  Mdusta  occupies  the  middle  and  widest  ter- 
race. (I.cake,  vol.  iii.  p.  283.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CITHLTff  (Ki'rpor:  Kitro ),  a place  which  the 
epetomiser  of  ttrabo  (vii.  p.  330)  and  a scholiast  on 
J>emoethenes  (Oiynfh.  i.  1)  assert  to  be  the  same  as 
the  ancient  Pydna  of  Macedonia,  but  as  their  au- 
thority is  of  no  great  weight,  and  as  the  facts  of  his- 
tory require  a more  southern  position  for  Pydna, 
Leake  (North,  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  429)  fixes  the  site 
between  Pydna  and  Methone  to  the  SW.  of  the  latter 
city.  Kitro  stands  at  two  miles  from  the  sea,  upon 
a low  ridge ; at  one  time  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  in  its  churches  are  to 
be  seen  squared  blocks  of  Hellenic  times.  Two  in- 
scriptions, which  have  been  found  on  sepulchral 
stelae  at  Kitro,  are  given  in  Leake  (vol.  iii.  pi. 
xxxiii.).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CIUS  (v  Kiot  or  K7or:  Kth,  Kiay6s:  Kio  or 
Ckio'),  a city  in  Bitbynia.  at  the  head  of  a gulf  in 
the  Propontis,  called  the  gulf  of  Cius,  or  Cionus 
Sint».  Herodotus  calls  it  Cius  of  Mysia;  and  also 
Xenophon  (HelL  i.  4.  § 7), — from  which  it  appears 
that  Mysia,  even  in  Xenophon’s  time,  extended  at 
least  as  far  east  as  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cius. 
According  to  one  tradition,  Cins  was  a Milesian  co- 
lony. (Plin.  v.  32.)  It  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Argautbonius  [AsoAirnioinos],  and  there  was  a 
myth  that  Hylas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Hercules 
on  the  voyage  to  Colchis,  was  carried  off  by  the 
nymphs,  when  he  went  to  get  water  here;  and  also 
that  Cius.  another  companion  of  Hercules,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Colchis,  stayed  here  and  founded  the  city, 
to  which  be  gave  his  name.  (Strab.  p.  564.)  Pliny 
mentions  a river  Hylas  and  a river  Cius  here,  one  of 
which  reminds  us  of  the  name  of  the  youth  who  was 
stolen  by  the  nymphs,  and  the  other  of  the  mythical 
founder.  The  Cius  may  be  the  channel  by  which 
the  lake  A-*eania  discharges  its  waters  into  the  gulf 
of  Cius;  though  Pliny  speaks  of  the  “ Ascanium 
flumen  **  as  flowing  into  the  gulf,  and  we  must  as- 
sume that  be  gives  this  name  to  the  channel  whieh 
connects  the  lake  and  the  sea.  [Ascaxia.]  If  the 
river  Cius  is  not  identical  with  this  channel,  it  must 
be  a small  stream  near  Cius.  As  Ptolemy  (v.  1) 
speaks  of  the  outlets  of  the  Ascaaius,  it  lias  been  I 
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conjectured  that  there  may  liave  been  two,  and  that 
| they  may  be  the  Hylas  and  Cius  of  Pliny;  but  the 
[ plural  lft€o\al  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  than 
a single  mouth ; and  Pliny  certainly  says  that  the 
Ascanius  flows  into  the  gulf.  However,  his  geo- 
graphy is  a constant  cause  of  difficulty.  The  position 
of  Cius  made  it  the  port  for  the  inland  parts.  Mela 
calls  it  the  most  convenient  emporium  of  Phrygia, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 

Cius  was  taken  by  the  Persian  general  Hymees, 
after  the  burning  of  Sardis,  b.  c.  499.  (Herud.  v. 
122.)  Philip  V.,  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Demetrius 
and  the  father  of  Perseus,  took  Cius,  which  he  gave  to 
Prusias,  the  son  of  Zclas.  Prusiaa,  who  had  assisted 
Philip  in  ruining  Cius,  restored  it  under  the  name  of 
Prusiaa  (npowri&i,  Strab.  p.  563;  Polyb.  xri.  21, 
&c.).  It  was  sometimes  called  Prusias  tiriBaXatrolTj, 
or  “ on  the  sea,”  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns 
of  the  same  name  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tlpuuaa-  Memnon, 
ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  c.  43),  or  irpin  ddAaacav.  In 
the  text  of  Memnon  (Hoeschel’s  ed.  of  Photius)  the 
reading  is  Cicrus;  but  Memnon,  both  in  this  and 
other  passages,  has  confounded  Cius  and  Cierus.  But 
it  is  remarked  that  Cins  must  either  have  still 
existed  by  the  side  of  the  new  city,  or  must  have 
recovered  its  old  name;  for  Pliny  mentions  Cius,  and 
also  Mela  (i.  19),  Zosimus  (i.  35),  and  writers  of  a 
still  later  date. 

There  are  coins  of  Cius,  with  the  epigraph  K tavtuv, 
belonging  to  the  Roman  imperial  period;  and  there 
are  cuins  of  Prusias  with  the  epigraph,  Upovauws 
tup  wpos  fraAc woo*.  [Brtujum.]  [G.  L.] 


coin  or  cits. 

. CI'ZARI  (fj  Ki'(of><)t  n pbiee  in  Pontus,  in  the 
district  Phazemonitis,  on  the  lake  Stipbane.  It  was 
a hill  fort,  deserted  in  Strabo’s  time,  and  there  whs 
a palace  built  near  it.  (Strab.  p.  560.)  [Sn- 
puank.]  [G.  L.l 

CLA'DEUS  or  CLADAUS.  [Olympia.] 
CLAMPETIA  or  LAMPETIA  (Amur ireia,  Pol 
op.  Steph.  B ),  a city  of  Bruttium,  placed  both  by 
Pliny  and  Mela  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
between  Blanda  and  Temesa.  The  Tab  Pent,  places 
it  40  M.  P.  south  of  Cerillae,  and  10  N.  of  Temesa. 
Hence  its  position  has  been  fixed,  with  some  proba- 
bility, on  the  site,  or  at  least  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. of  the  modem  A man  tea,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  Clam- 
pet  ia  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of 
Bruttium  recovered  by  the  Roman  consul  P.  Sem- 
pronius  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (xxix.  38,  xxx. 
19);  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  few 
which  still  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, though  Pliny  calls  it  only  “ locus  Clampetiae," 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  time  a municipal 
town.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10:  Tab.  Peut.) 
We  learn  from  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium  that  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name,  as  used  by  Polybius,  was 
Lampetia;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
promontory  called  by  Lycophron  Lampktes  (Aa,u- 
wmjf ),  was  connected  with  it,  though  ho  appears  to 
describe  it  as  the  northern  headland  of  the  Hipponian 
gulf.  There  is  in  fact  no  promontory  worthy  of  the 
name  near  Amanita,  the  coast  being  almost  per- 
fectly straight  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Laa 
SB  3 
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(I jius)  to  the  headland  called  Capo  Surero , about  i 
14  miles  south  of  A mantra,  which  constitutes  iu  fact 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Hippunitun,  and  | 
is  probably  the  Lam  petes  of  Lycophrou.  [K.  II-  B.] 
CLAN  IS  or  GLANIS  (KAiL'it,  Strab. ; TAcb'ir, 
App.:  Chiana),  a river  of  Etruria,  flowing  through 
the  territory  of  Clusium,  and  tailing  into  the  Tiber 
about  14  miles  below  Tuder.  It  is  mentioned  by 
several  ancient  writers  as  one  of  the  principal  tri- 
butanes  of  the  Tiber  (Strab.  v.  p.  235;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  79;  Sih  Ital.  viii.  455):  but  we 
learn  from  Tacitus  that  as  early  as  A.  i>.  15,  the 
project  was  formed  of  turning  aside  its  waters  into 
the  Aruua.  The  Clanis  is  in  fact  the  natural  outlet 
that  drains  the  remarkable  valley  now  called  the  Val 
di  Ckiana,  which  extends  for  above  30  miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arezzo  to  beyond  Chiusi,  and  b almost  perfectly 
level,  so  that  the  waters  which  descend  into  it  from 
the  hills  on  both  sides  would  flow  indifferently  in 
either  direction.  In  ancient  times  they  appear  to 
have  held  their  course  entirely  towards  the  S.,  so 
that  Pliny  considers  the  river  as  proceeding  from 
Arretium,  and  calls  it  “Glanis  Arretinus:”  it 
formed,  as  it  still  does,  a considerable  lake  near  Clu- 
sium  (Strab.  v.  p.  226),  now  called  the  Logo  di 
Chiusi,  and  had  from  thence  a course  of  about  30 
miles  to  the  Tiber.  But  repeated  inundations  having 
rendered  the  1’ui  di  Chiana  marshy  and  unhealthy, 
its  waters  arc  now  carried  off  by  artificial  channels; 
some,  as  before,  into  the  lake  of  Chiusi,  others  to 
the  N.  towards  the  Arno,  which  they  join  a few 
miles  from  Arezzo.  The  two  arms  thus  formed  are 
railed  the  Chiana  Tote  ana  and  Chiana  Romano, 
The  latter  falls  into  a stream  called  the  Pa  glia, 
about  5 miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber. 
So  slight  is  the  difference  of  level,  that  it  ia  even 
supposed  that  at  one  time  a part  of  the  waters  of 
the  A rims  itself  quitted  the  main  stream  near  Arrc- 
tium,  and  flowed  through  the  Val  di  Chiana  to  join 
the  Tiber.  [Arnub.]  It  is,  however,  improbable 
that  this  was  the  case  in  historical  times.  (Fossom- 
broni,  Mem.  topra  la  Val  di  Chiana,  8vo.  1835; 
Kampoldi,  Corogr.  tlelT  Italia,  vol.  i.  p.  656.) 

Appian  mentions  that  in  b.  a 82,  a battle  was 
fought  between  Sulla  and  Carbn,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clanis,  near  Clmdurn,  in  which  the  former  was  vic- 
torious (B.  C.  i.  89).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLA'NIUS  (Dalris,  Dionys. : il  Lagno ),  a river  of 
Campania,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Abclla, 
and  traverses  the  whole  plain  of  Campania,  falling 
into  the  sea  about  4 miles  S.  of  the  Vulturous.  In 
the  early  }<irt  of  its  course  it  flowed  by  the  town  of 
Acerrae,  which  frequently  suffered  severely  from  the 
ravages  of  its  waters  during  floods  (vacuis  Clan  ins 
non  aequus  Acerris,  Virg.  G.  ii.  225;  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
537.).  At  other  times  their  stagnation  rendered  tlie 
country  unhealthy;  hence  in  modern  times  the  stream 
Inis  been  diverted  into  a canal  or  artificial  course, 
called  il  regio  Lagno,  and  sometimes  by  corruption 
F A gno.  This  is  divided  into  two  streams  near  its 
inouth,  the  one  of  which  flows  direct  into  the  sea, 
and  is  known  as  Voce  dei  Logoi,  the  other  Lakes  a 
more  southerly  direction,  and  joins,  or  rather  forms, 
a marshy  lake  called  the  I/ago  di  Patria  (the  ancient 
Literoa  Palus),  the  outlet  of  which  into  the  sea, 
about  7 miles  S.  of  the  former  branch,  is  now  called 
the  Foot  di  Patria.  This  is  evidently  the  same 
which  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  river  Li- 
terous  (Liv.  xxxii.  29;  Strab.  v.  p.  243),  ami  appears 
to  have  been  then  the  principal,  if  not  tlie  only  outlet  | 
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of  the  Clanius,  os  Strabo,  who  describes  the  coast  ot 
Campania  minutely,  dues  not  notice  the  Utter  rim. 
(Kotnanelli,  voL  iii.  p.  496;  Kampoldi,  Corogr.  voli. 
p 37,  vol.  ii.  p.  363).  Dionysius,  who  inentiooe  the 
Clanius  on  occasion  of  Lbe  siege  of  Cumae  in  b.c  524, 
writes  the  name  TAdm,  as  does  also  Lycopbroo,  vfcn, 
with  Ilia  usual  vagueness  and  inaccuracy,  weald 
seem  to  place  the  city  of  Xcapolb  at  its  mouth 
(Alex.  718).  [E.H.B.] 

CLAXOVENTA,  in  Britain.  The  ninth  Itine- 
rary is  A Clanoventa  Mediolano  M.P.  cL  Another 
reading  is  Clamoventa.  Of  the  nine  stations  herein 
given,  Mancunian , the  seventh  on  the  list,  is  the 
only  one  identified  with  sufficient  safety  to  serve  as  a 
basis  of  criticism.  Mancuniurn  is  Man-  Chester.  Tbe 
direction  of  the  line  is  evidently  from  north  to  south. 
This  places  Clanovcntum  somewhere  on  the  Scottish 
border,  and  it  has  been  variously  identified  with 
Ixm-chejter,  iu  Durham,  and  with  CocJotrmo+U,  in 
Cumberland.  [R  G.  L] 

CLANUDDA.  [Blauhdus.] 

CLAXUM,  a place  marked  in  the  Antooine  I tin. 
between  Agedincum  (Sms)  and  Augustobutu 
( Troges),  but  the  site  b not  determined.  [G.  L] 
CLA’RIUS  (KAdpior),  a small  stream  in  Cypres 
which  ran  near  the  town  of  Acpeia.  (Plut.  Sui  26 ; 
Steph.  B.  ».  v.  Aftrcio.)  [E.  B J.J 

CL ABUS  (KAapoj : Kth.  KAa,uos).  a place  in 
Ionia,  near  Colophon,  where  there  was  a temple  d 
Apollo,  and  an  oracle  of  high  antiquity.  (Pans.  rii. 
3.  § 1 .)  Claras  is  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Ho- 
meric hymns  (i.  40,  viii.  5),  and  by  the  Latin  ports. 
(Ovid.  Mel.  i.  5 15 ; Virg.  Aen.  iii.  359.)  There  *** 
an  old  story  tliat  Calchas,  on  hb  return  from  Trey, 
came  to  Claras,  ami  died  of  vexation  on  finding  that 
Mops  us,  the  grandson  of  Tiresias,  was  a better  ms 
than  himself.  (Strab.  p.  642.)  When  Germane* 
was  on  hb  way  to  the  East,  he  consulted  the  Cisruo 
oracle,  whic  h foretold  hb  speedy  death.  The  priei 
was  selected  from  certain  families,  and  generally 
brought  from  Miletus.  It  was  only  necessary  ta 
tell  him  the  number  and  names  of  those  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  on  which  he  went  into  a cate, 
drank  of  the  water  of  the  secret  fountain,  and  tbrn 
delivered  iu  verse  an  answer  to  what  each  had  in  hu 
thoughts : his  answers,  as  usual  with  oracles. 
ambiguous.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54;  Pirn.  ii.  103.) 

Chandler  (Asia  Minor,  c.  31)  supposes  that  h* 
discovered  the  site  of  Claras  at  a place  called  ZilU, 
where  he  found  a spring  of  water,  with  marble  step 
that  led  down  to  it;  and  he  considers  that  this  » the 
sacred  fountain.  Aiamluek,  the  site  of  Eph«®-‘. 
may  be  seen  from  this  spot,  with  the  plain  of  Ephe- 
sus and  the  town  of  Scala  Nova.  He  saw  »l»  » 
confused  mass  of  ruins  of  a large  temple,  and  re- 
mains of  Christian  churches.  Pauaanias,  who  wrote 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  sj#*ki 
of  an  unfinbhed  temple  of  Apollo  at  Clanis.  The 
French  editors  of  Chandler  suggest  that  tbe  nun>  at 
ZUli  inay  bo  those  of  Kotium.  On  the  coins  d 
Clanis  from  the  time  of  Domiiian  to  Gallienn*.  thera 
b Apollo  Clarius  and  Diana  Claria.  [G.  L] 
CLASTI'DIUM  (KAasrribwv:  Casteggio).*  to« 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Li^an* 
about  7 miles  S.  of  the  Padua.  It  was  on  tbe  barb 
rood  from  Placentia  to  Denona,  about  18  mile* 
the  latter  city  (Strab.  v.  p.  217).  Its  name  is  ribity 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  victory  gained  uixkt  ds 
walls  in  B.  c.  222  by  Marcellus  over  the  Intubruns 
and  their  allies  the  Gaesatae,  in  which  Vinlomares, 
king  of  the  latter  tribe,  was  shun  by  the  Ko©m 
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consul  with  his  own  hand.  (Pol.  ii.  34;  Plut.  Marc. 
6 : YaL  Max.  iii.  2.  § 5 ; Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  22.)  On 
this  occasion  the  Gauls  had  laid  siege  to  Clastidium, 
which  thus  appears  to  have  been  already  a place  of 
strength  and  importance.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  selected  by  the  Romans 
a.«  a fortress  in  which  they  deposited  large  stores  of 
corn,  bnt  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  a native  of 
Brundusitun,  betrayed  it  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal, 
who  made  it  his  place  of  arms  for  his  operations  on 
the  Trebia.  (Pol.  iii.  69 ; Liv.  xxi.  48.)  Its  name 
is  afterwards  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Cispadane  Gaols  and  their 
Ligurian  allies,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
meet  considerable  places  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  29,  31.)  In  one  passage  Livy  terms  it  a 
Ligurian  city,  but  it  seems  certain  that  it  was 
property  a Gaulish  one:  Polybius  tells  us  that  it 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Andri  (ii.  34),  but  this 
name  is  probably  a corruption  of  Ana  man  or  Ananes. 
(Schweigh.  ad  loc.)  After  the  Roman  conquest  it 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  insignificance,  and  though 
noticed  by  Strabo  as  still  existing  in  his  time,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and  is  not  found  in  the  ! 
Itineraries.  There  can  however  be  no  donbt  that  the 
modern  town  of  Casteggio  or  Chiasteggio  retains  the 
ancient  site  as  well  as  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLATERNA  (KAdrepva:  Quadema),  a town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  bo- 
twern  Bononia  and  Forum  Cornelii.  The  Itineraries 
place  it  10  M.  P.  from  the  former  and  13  from  the 
latter  city.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  287 ; Itin.  Hier.  p.  616; 
Tab.  Peut.)  It  is  mentioned  in  history  daring  the 
operations  which  preceded  the  hattle  of  Mutina  B.  c. 
43,  on  which  occasion  it  was  occupied  with  a garrison 
by  Antonins,  but  this  was  afterwards  expelled,  and 
the  place  taken  by  Hirtios.  (Cic.  Phil.  viii.  2,  ad 
Fam.  xii.  5.)  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  appears 
to  have  been  a considerable  municipal  town,  and  as 
late  as  the  4th  century  is  still  mentioned  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  as  a u d vitas.”  (Strab.  v.  p.  2 16 ; 
Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 46;  Itin.  Hier.  L c.) 
St.  Ambrose  however  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed 
in  his  time  (Epist.  xxxix.  3).  The  period  of  its 
final  decline  or  destruction  is  unknown,  bat  it  is 
almost  the  only  town  on  the  Aemilian  Way  which 
has  not  preserves!  its  existence  as  such  in  modern 
tiroes  • the  name  (slightly  altered  into  Quadema)  is 
however  retained  by  a small  stream  which  crosses 
the  rood  about  9 miles  from  Bologna , and  an  old 
church  with  a few  houses  adjoining  it.  about  a mile 
to  the  N.  of  the  mail,  is  still  called  Sta  Maria  di 
Quadema.  The  ancient  town  was  however  certainly 
situated  on  the  high  rood.  [E.  IL  B.J 

CLAUDA  (KAavbj,  Act.  Apost.  xxvii.  16  ; 
KXav9of,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 11).  also  called  Gaudos 
(Mel.  ii.  7 ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  now  Gosza , a small 
bland  off  the  SW.  coast  of  Crete. 

CLAU'DIA,  a town  in  the  northern  port  of 
Noricum  (Plin.  iii.  27),  and  perhaps  the  same  as 
Claudirium  (KAauiioviov  or  KAa vh6*io*)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14.  § 3).  [L.  S.] 

CLAUDIO'POLIS  (KAaw5uhroAif).  1.  Ammia- 
nus  (xiv.  25)  mentions  Scleuda  and  Claudiopolis  as 
of  Cilicia,  or  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Caly- 
cadnus  ; and  Claudiopolis  was  a colony  of  Claudius 
Caesar.  It  is  described  by  Theophanes  as  situated 
in  a plain  between  tbe  two  Tauri,  a description  which 
cxactJv  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  basin  of 
the  Calycadnus.  [Cilicia,  p.  617.]  Claudiopolis 

jisay  therefore  be  represented  by  I/otd,  which  b 
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higher  up  the  valley  than  Seleucia,  and  near  the 
junction  of  the  northern  and  western  branches  of  the 
Calycadnus.  It  is  also  the  place  to  which  the  pass 
over  the  northern  Taums  leads  from  Laranda. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor , pp.  117,  319.)  Pliny  (v.  24) 
mentions  a Claudiopolis  of  Cappadocia,  and  Ptolemy 
(v.  7)  has  a Claudiopolis  in  Cataonia.  Both  these 
passages  and  those  of  Ammianus  and  Theophanes  are 
cited  by  Forbiger  to  prove  that  there  is  a Claudio- 
polb  in  Cataonia,  though  it  is  manifest  that  the  pas- 
sage in  Ammianus  at  least  can  only  apply  to  a town 
in  the  valley  of  the  Calycadnus  in  Cilicia  Trachea. 
The  two  Tauri  of  Theophanes  might  mean  the 
Taurus  and  Antitaurus.  But  Hi  erodes  places  Clau- 
diopolis in  Iaauria,  a description  which  cannot  apply 
to  the  Claudiopolis  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

2.  A town  of  the  Trocrni  in  Galatia;  the  site  is 
unknown.  (Ptol.  v.  4.) 

3.  [Bithynium.1  [G.  L.] 

CLAU'DIUS  MONS,  a mountain  range  in  Pan- 

nonia,  the  eastern  slope  of  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  Tanrisci,  and  the  western  slope  by  the  Scordisd. 
(Plin.  iii.  28.)  This  range  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  mountains  near  Warasdin  on  the  river 
Drove.  [L.  S.] 

CLAUDITIUM.  [Claudia.] 

CLAUSENTUM,  in  Britain,  the  first  station  of 
the  seventh  Itinerary  between  Regnnm  and  Londi- 
nium.  distant  from  the  former  20  miles.  Ten  miles 
beyond  Clausen  turn  lay  Vent  a Belgaram  = Win- 
chester. This  places  Clansentnm  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  Southampton,  and  it  has  been  identified  with 
that  town  and  also  with  Bishop's  Waltham.  [K.G.L.] 
CLAU'SULA.  [Barbana.] 

CLAUTINATII  (KAovtivotum),  a Vindelician 
tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  206),  and  apparently 
the  same  as  the  Catenates  in  the  inscription  in  Pliny 
(iii.  24).  [I..  S.] 

CL  A VENN  A,  a town  of  Rhaetia,  but  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  still  called  Chiacenna,  was 
situated  about  10  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Lac  us 
Larius,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  which  led  from  thence 
over  the  Splugen.  The  ancient  name  of  this  pass  is 
not  preserved  to  us,  but  we  learn  from  the  Itinera- 
ries that  it  was  frequented  in  ancient  times;  as  well 
as  another,  which  separated  from  it  at  Clavenna,  and 
led  by  a more  circuitous  route  over  the  Mt.  Sep  timer 
to  Curia  (Coire),  where  it  rejoined  the  preceding 
road.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  277,  278  ; Tab.  Peut;  P.  Diac. 
vi.  29.)  It  was  by  one  or  other  of  these  passes  that 
Stilicho  crossed  the  Alps  in  mid-winter,  an  exploit 
celebrated  by  Claudian.  (de  B.  Get.  320 — 358.) 
Clavenna  probably  derived  some  importance  from  its 
position  at  the  junction  of  these  two  passes : as  does 
the  modem  town  of  Chiacenna,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  surrounding  district  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLAZO'MENAE  (KA a(op*val:  Eth.  KXa(opt- 
sios : Kelisman),  one  of  the  cities  of  Ionia.  Strabo 
(p.  644)  fixes  its  position  within  certain  limits  ac- 
curately enough.  Clazomenae  occupied  the  northern 
side  of  an  isthmus,  of  which  the  Teii  had  the  southern 
part;  and  this  isthmus  is  the  neck  of  land  that  con- 
nects tbe  peninsula  on  which  Erythrae  stands  with 
the  mainland.  The  Clazomenii  had  the  Smymaei 
for  their  neighbours  on  the  east,  and  the  Krythraei  on 
the  west ; and  on  the  west  side,  at  the  point  where 
tbe  isthmus  commenced,  there  was  a rugged  spot 
which  was  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of  Erythrae 
and  Clazomenae.  Between  Erythrae,  which  was  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  this  nigged 
boundary  was  the  pivuioutory  of  Mimas,  a mountain 
ss  4 
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covered  with  forest*.  Close  upon  the  boundary  was  ! 
a place  called  Chytrium,  as  it  is  in  Strabo’s  text, 
which,  he  says,  was  the  original  site  of  Clszomenar ; I 
and  next  to  it  was  the  city  of  Clazomenae,  as  it  1 
existed  in  his  time,  with  eight  small  islands  in  front 
of  it,  which  were  cultivated.  Pliny  (v.  3 1 ) names 
numerous  islands  in  this  part,  and  Thucydides  (viii. 
31)  mentions  three,  which  are  in  Pliny’s  list,  Pelc, 
Drymuasa,  and  Marathussa.  Chandler  {Asia  Minor, 
c.  24)  could  only  count  six,  and  all  uncultivated. 
This  name  Chytrium  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
except  Strabo,  but  it  is  evidently  the  place  which 
Stephanus  (s.  e.  Xvriv)  calls  Cbytum;  and  Aristotle 
(Pol.  v.  3)  Chytrum. 

Clazomenae  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of 
Smyrna,  as  Strabo’s  description  shows.  The  original 
settlement  was  on  the  mainland,  but  the  people 
through  fear  of  the  Persians  passed  over  to  the  island 
(Pa us.  vii.  3.  § 8).  Alexander,  as  Pausanias  says, 
intended  to  make  Clazomenae  a peninsula  by  uniting 
it  to  the  mainland  by  a causeway.  It  appears  that 
this  was  done,  for  Chandler  found  near  V our  la,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  a causeway 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  and  about  30  ft. 
wide,  which  connected  the  mainland  with  a small 
island.  He  estimated  the  length  of  the  island  at  a 
mile,  and  the  breadth  at  a quarter  of  a mile.  The 
town  was  small,  and  the  port  was  to  the  NNW. 
Near  the  sea  Chandler  found  traces  of  the  walls,  and 
on  a hill  the  remains  of  a theatre.  It  appears  from 
this  that  the  site  of  Clazomenae  mint  hare  been 
very  contracted,  and  the  city  inconsiderable. 

Clazomenae,  it  is  suid,  did  not  exist  before  the 
Ionians  settled  in  Asia.  The  greater  part  of  the  first 
settlers  were  not  Ionians,  but  people  from  Cleonae 
and  Phlius,  who  left  these  cities  when  the  Dorians 
came  into  the  Peloponnesus.  These  emigrants  first 
occupied  a place  in  the  territory  of  Colophon,  named 
Scyppiuin  or  Schyphia  (Steph.  s.  v.  Ztcixpia),  and 
finally  they  removed  to  the  place  called  Clazomenae 
(Paus.  vii.  3.  § 8).  This  old  town  was  on  the 
mainland,  and  it  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of 
Alyattes  king  of  I.ydia  (Herod,  i.  16).  The  enter- 
prise of  the  people  is  shown  by  an  early  attempt  to 
colonise  Abdera  in  Thrace,  and  by  their  trade  with 
Egypt  (Herod.  L 168,  ii.  178).  In  the  time  of 
Croesus  the  Clazomenii  had  a treasury  at  Delphi 
(i.  51),  Herodotus  enumerates  Clazomenae  among 
the  states  of  Ionia  that  were  on  the  mainland,  for 
the  only  insular  states  which  he  names  are,  Chios 
and  Samos;  and  Vet  the  city  of  Clazomenae  was  on 
the  island  in  his  time.  But  as  the  territory  of  the 
Clazomenii  was  on  the  mainland,  and  the  city  was 
merely  their  stronghold  on  a small  island  close  to 
the  main,  it  could  not  be  properly  called  an  insular 
state  like  Chios  and  Samos  (lierod.  i.  142).  Otanes 
the  Persian  took  Clazomenae  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Ionian  revolt  (Herod,  v.  123) 
and  we  must  suppose  that  the  city  at  that  time  was 
on  the  island. 

Clazomenae  became  a dependency  of  Athens,  but 
after  the  losses  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  it  revolted 
with  Chios  and  Erythrae.  The  Clazomenii  at  the 
same  time  began  to  fortify  Polichne  on  the  main  as 
a place  of  refuge,  if  it  should  be  necessary.  The 
Athenians  took  Polichne,  and  removed  the  people 
back  to  the  island,  except  those  who  had  been  most 
active  in  the  revolt;  and  they  went  off  to  a place 
called  Daphmis  (Thuc.  viii.  14,  23).  Clazomenae 
was  now  aguin  in  alliance  with  or  dependence  on 
Athens;  but  Astyochua  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 


mander arriving  soon  after  bade  those  who  were  of 
the  Athenian  party,  remove  from  Clazomenae  to 
Daphnus,  which  they  refused  to  do,  and  Astyocbus 
failed  in  the  attack  that  he  mode  on  Clazotnenar. 
though  it  was  unwalled  (Thuc.  viii.  31).  Son* 
critics  have  argued  that  Polichne  is  not  the  name  A 
a place,  and  that  it  is  Daphnus ; but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  so.  Xenophon  ( Hell.  v.  1 . § 28)  *peai> 
of  Clazomenae  as  an  island  even  after  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  this  is  consistent  with 
the  story  in  Pauaanias.  The  walls  of  the  city  may 
have  been  built  after  the  construction  of  the  causeway, 
for  Thucydides  speaks  of  Clazomenae  as  unwilled. 
Stephanus  (a.  r.  Ad^oj),on  the  authority  of  Epbonu, 
names  Lamps  us  as  a part  of  the  territory  of  Claxo- 
inenae.  Strabo  (p.  646)  also  speaks  of  a temple  of 
Apollo,  and  warm  springs  between  Clazomenae  ami 
the  hay  of  Smyrna,  and  he  appears  to  place  them  ia 
the  territory  of  Clazomenae.  These  are  the  springs 
( Koinpa ) mentioned  by  Pausanios  (vii.  5.  § 11);  and 
those  which  Chandler  visited  on  the  road  frumSwynu 
to  Vourla,  a place  which  is  not  far  from  the  »iie  at 
Clazomenae.  He  found  the  heat  of  the  water  “in 
the  vein  " to  be  150  degrees  (of  Fahrenheit). 

When  the  Homans  settled  the  affairs  of  this  part 
of  Asia  after  their  treaty  with  Antiochus  (n.c.186), 
they  made  the  Clazomenii  “ immunes”  or  tax-free, 
and  gave  them  the  Inland  Drymussa,  one  of  the  small 
islands  near  Clazomenae,  not  a very  valuable  prwett 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  39;  Polyb.  xxii.  27).  At  the  time 
when  L.  Sulla  was  in  Asia,  after  bringing  Mithridales 
to  terms  (u.  C.  84),  Clazomenae  and  other  places  on 
this  coast  were  plundered  by  the  pirates  who  infested 
the  Aegean  sea.  ( Appian,  Milhrid.  63.)  Clazumenae 
was  included  in  the  Homan  province  of  Asia. 

Clazomenae  was  the  birth plaoe  of  Anaxagoras 
(d  <Pv(tik6%  ),  who  was  one  of  the  masters  of  Arcbelaas, 
and  the  dramatist  Euripides.  Hamilton  (Rexarchu, 
<fc.  vol.  ii.  p.  9)  obtained  a few  coins  of  CUzomeou 
at  Ritri  (Erythrae),  and  accordingly  not  farfrwn  the 
site  of  the  place  to  which  they  belonged.  [G.  L-j 
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CLF.ANDRIA.  [Rhodur.] 

CLEIDES  (KAeI3«i),  a group  of  small  islands 
which  lay  off  the  NK.  extremity  of  Cyprus 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  682.)  They  were  four  in  nambtf 
(Plin.  v.  31  ; comp.  AnthoL  Grate,  ed.  Jacob* 
vol.  iii.  p.  45).  The  name  of  these  islands  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Cape  (Herod,  v.  108),  which 
Pliny  (L  c.)  calls  Dinaretum,  and  Ptolemy  (v.  14. 
§ 3)  Boosura  (Paint.  KA«i3«i).  Strabo  does  not 
name  this  headland,  but  observes  that  above  it  was 
a mountain  named  Olympus,  with  a temple  con- 
secrated to  Aphrodite  Acraea  from  which  women 
were  excluded  (comp.  Claud,  de  Nuf4.  Honor,  ft 
Mar.  49).  It  is  now  called  Sant'  Andrra.  Tbereis 
an  autonomous  coin  with  the  epigraph  of  Clod* 
(Eckbel,  vol.  iii.  p.  88;  Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p 88; 
Pococke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  219.)  [E.  B.  J] 

CLEITOK  (KAefrc*p;  Ciitorium,  Plin.  iv.  6.* 
10;  Etk.  KAsiropioj),  a town  in  Arcadia,  the  cunt 
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rf  which  is  derived  by  Muller,  from  its  being  situated 
in  an  enclosed  plain  (from  icAf is#),  while  others  con- 
nect it  with  Clivia  and  Clusium.  (Muller,  Horiana, 
ivhil  p.444,  transl.;  Lobeck,  lihemat.  29.3.)  It 
possessed  a sinall  territory  culled  Cleitoria  (KAei- 
TjpicL,  Polyb.  iv.  10.  § 6),  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
territory  of  Pheneus,  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Psophis, 
on  the  X.  by  that  of  Cynaetha  and  Achaia,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  territories  of  Caphyae,  Tripoli*,  and 
Thelpusa.  The  lofty  Aruanian  mountains  formed 
the  NE.  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Cleitor,  sepa- 
rating it  from  that  of  Pheneus.  In  these  mountains 
the  river  A roam  us  (Katzana)  rises,  which  flowed 
through  the  territory  of  Cleitor  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
falls  into  the  Ladun  near  the  sources  of  the  latter. 
The  valley  of  this  river  opens  out  into  two  plains, 
la  the  upper  plain,  now  called  the  plain  of  Sudhena, 
was  situated  Ltiai,  at  one  time  an  independent  town, 
bat  at  a later  period  a dependency  of  Cleitor.  [Lusi.] 
In  the  lower  plain,  now  called  the  plain  of  Katzuna, 
or  Kntzvas,  was  the  town  of  Cleitor  itself. 

Boides  the  valley  qf  the  Aroanius,  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Lad-.n  also  formed  part  of  the  territory  ofCleitor. 
The  Lalon  rose  in  this  district,  and  flowed  through 
the  southern  part  of  it  in  a south-westerly  direction. 
The  Mid  Cram  Caphvae  to  Psophis  passed  through 
the  Cleitoria,  and  was  traversed  by  Puusanias  (viii. 
23.  §§  8,  9).  At  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
Caphyae  was  Nasi,  in  the  territory  of  the  latter  city; 
aid  50  stadia  beyond,  the  rood  crossed  the  Ladon, 
but  Paosanias  does  not  mention  where  the  territory 
(f  Cfcator  began.  The  rood  then  entered  a forest  of 
<wks  called  Soron,  and  passed  through  Argeathac, 
l.Tcuutes,  and  Sootane,  till  it  arrived  at  the  ruins  of 
1‘aas,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  forest,  and  not  far 
from  Seine,  which  was  distant  30  stadia  from  Pso  • 
phi*,  and  was  the  boundary  between  the  Clcitorii 
aid  Psophidii.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  this 
fewl,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  contained 
lean  and  wild  boars.  The  position  of  these  places  is 
uncertain;  though  Leake  attempts  to  identify  some 
efthem.  (Ptlopomtesiaca.  p.  221.)  Paus  is  also 
■cottoned  by  Herodotus  (Flafoy,  or  Tldyov  irdAtr,  vL 
U“X  *ho  speaks  of  it  as  a town  of  Azania. 

Ckrtor  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of 
Ka&uta.  upon  a hill  of  nr  derate  height  between 
two  rivulets.  The  more  important  of  these  streams, 
running  S.  of  the  town,  was  also  called  Cleitor,  now 
A'litoro.  The  other  stream,  now  called  the  river  of 
Karniti,  rises  in  the  district  of  Lusi,  and  falls  into 
the  Kht ora  just  beyond  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
rity.  The  Cleitor,  after  flowing  rapidly  through  the 
plain,  falls  into  tho  A roan  i lls,  at  the  distance  of 
vreo  stadia  from  the  city  of  Cleitor,  according  to 
PiQunus;  but  the  real  distance  is  at  least  double. 
(Pans.  viii.  21.  § l;  **  rapid  us  Clitor,”  Stat.  Theb. 
h-289;  Atben.v.  iii.  p.331,  d. ; K\*n6*v  v5a>p troro- 
Mi*  Ap*a5iai,  Hesych.)  A little  north  of  the  junc- 
tton  of  the  river  Cleitor  with  the  Aroanias  is  the 
hdyvia  of  Man  upon  a gentle  elevation,  in  the 
neighbrsirhood  of  which  DodweU  discovered  the  re- 
of  a small  Doric  temple. 

Ckstor  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a hero  of 
the  same  tame,  the  son  of  the  Arcadian  king  Azan. 
fPios.  viii.  4.  § 5t  viii-  21.  § 3.)  The  Cleitoria 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  Azanian  district. 
The  Cletorian  fountain,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
ffewntir,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Audi*;  and  the  Aroanian  mountains,  on  the  sum- 
•w*  ctf  which  the  daughters  of  Proctus  wandered  in 
tier  madness,  are  called  the  Azanian  mountains. 
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I (Eudoxus,  ap.  Steph.  a.  v.  ’A^oida.)  Tlic  Cleitorians 
were  renowned  among  the  Peloponnesians  for  their 
love  of  liberty  (t6  KAeiroplu/y  <f>iA*A*vdtpoy  xai 
y«yyatoy),  of  which  an  instance  is  cited  even  from 
the  mythical  times,  in  the  brave  resistance  they 
offered  to  Sous,  king  of  Sparta.  (Plut.  Lyc.  2, 
Apophth.  p.234.)  Their  power  was  increased  by 
the  conquest  of  Lusi,  Paus,  and  other  towns  in  their 
neighbourhood.  In  couimemoratiou  of  these  con- 
quests they  dedicated  at  Olympia  a brazen  statue  of 
Zeus,  18  feet  in  height,  which  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  has  preserved  the  inscription 
upon  it.  (Paus.  v.  23.  § 7.)  Cleitor  seems  to  have 
occupied  an  important  position  among  the  Arcadian 
cities.  In  the  Theban  war  it  carried  on  hostilities 
against  Orchomenus.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  § 36.)  In 
the  Social  War  it  belonged  to  the  Achaean  League, 
and  bravely  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Aetolians, 
who  attempted  to  scale  the  walls.  (Polyb.  iv.  18,  19, 
ix.  38.)  It  was  sometimes  used  os  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Achaean  League.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  5; 
Liv.  xxxix.  5.)  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  mentions  Clei- 
tor Among  the  Arcadian  towns  destroyed  in  his  time, 
or  of  which  scarcely  any  traces  existed;  but  this  is 
not  correct,  since  it  was  not  only  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Paasanias,  but  it  continued  to  coin  money  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 

Pausanias  gives  only  a brief  description  of  Cleitor. 
He  says  that  its  three  principal  temples  were  those 
of  Demeter,  Asclepius,  and  Kileithyia;  that  at  tho 
distance  of  four  stadia  from  the  city  the  Cleitorians 
((ossessed  a temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  whom  they  called 
the  great  gods;  and  that  further  on  the  summit  of 
a mountain,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  the 
city,  there  was  a temple  of  Athena  Coria.  (Paus. 
viii.  21.  § 3.)  The  ruins  of  Cleitor  are  now  called 
Paleopoli,  distant  about  three  miles  from  a village 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  ancient  town.  It 
would  seem,  as  Leake  remarks,  that  the  river,  having 
preserved  its  name  after  the  city  had  ceased  to  exist, 
at  length  gave  that  name  to  a village  built  at  its 
sources.  The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be 
traced  in  nearly  their  full  extent.  They  inclose  an 
irregular  oblong  space,  not  more  than  a mile  in  cir- 
cumference; they  were  about  15  feet  in  thickness,  and 
were  fortified  with  towers.  But  the  space  inclosed  by 
these  walls  seems  to  have  been  properly  the  acropolis 
of  the  ancient  city,  since  the  whole  plain  between  tho 
river  of  KLtora  and  the  river  of  Karrusi  is  covered 
with  stones  and  pottery,  mixed  with  quadrangular 
blocks  and  remains  of  columns.  There  arc  remains 
of  a theatre  towards  the  western  end  of  the  hill. 

In  tho  territory  of  Cleitor  was  a celebrated  foun- 
tain, of  which  those  who  drank  lost  fur  ever  their 
taste  for  wine : 

“ Clitorio  quicnnqne  sitim  de  fonte  lcvarit, 

Vina  fugit ; gaudetque  mcris  abstemius  undis." 

(Ov.  Met.  xv.  322;  comp.  Phylarch.  ap.  Atlien.  ii. 
p.  43;  Vitruv.  viii.  3;  Plin.  xxxL  2.  s.  13.)  A 
spring  of  water,  gushing  forth  from  the  hill  on  which 
the  ruins  stand,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  this  mira- 
culous fountain;  bnt  Curtins  places  it  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Lusi,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  confines  of  the  Cleitoria,  and  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  purification  of  the  daughters 
of  Proetus  by  Melampus,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Lusi.  (Eiruraol  mjyb  »apd  tois  KAcito- 
piots,  Hesych. ; situated  by'  4<rxtrrias  KAtfropof, 
Vitruv.  L c. ; 4*  KAriropi  in  Phylarch.  ap.  Athen. 
Le.,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  territory.)  [Lusi.] 
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Another  marvel  in  the  territory  of  Cleitor  was 
the  singing  fish  of  the  river  Aroanius.  These  fish, 
which  were  called  wotviAfai,  were  said  to  sing  like 
thrushes.  Pausanias  relates  (viii.21.  §2)  that  he  had 
seen  these  fish  caught;  hut  that  he  had  never  heard 
them  sing,  although  he  had  remained  for  that  purpose 
on  the  hanks  of  the  river  till  sunset,  when  they  were 
supposed  to  he  most  vocal.  These  singing  fish  are 
also  mentioned  by  Athenaetis  and  Pliny.  The  funner 
writer  cites  three  authorities  in  proof  of  their  exist- 
ence, of  whom  Philostephanos  placed  them  on  the 
Ladon,  Mna.se: is  in  the  Cleitor,  and  the  Peripatetic 
Clearchus  in  the  Phcneatic  Aronnius.  (At hen.  viii. 
pp.  331,  332.)  Pliny  improperly  identifies  them 
with  the  exocoetus  or  adonis,  which  was  a sea-fish. 
(Plin.  ix.  19.)  The  wouoAfa  was  probably  trout, 
and  was  so  culled  from  its  spotted  ami  many-coloured 
scales.  The  trout  of  the  Aronnius  arc  described  by 
Podwell  as  “ of  a fipe  bright  colour,  and  beautifully 
variegated.**  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p. 
44*2;  Leake,  Marta, , voL  ii.  p.  257,  seq.;  Boblaye, 
Recherche* , &c.  p.  156  ; Curtius,  Ptloponnesiaca , 
p.  374,  seq.) 

CLEO'NAE  (KXraral:  F.th.  KAeorvaioi).  1.  A 
city  in  Peloponnesus,  described  by  writers  of  the 
Roman  period  as  a city  of  Argolia,  but  never  included 
in  the  Argeia  or  territory  of  Argos,  in  the  flourishing 
period  of  Greek  history.  Clconae  was  situated  on 
the  mad  from  Argos  to  Corinth,  at  the  distance  of  120 
stadia  from  the  former  city,  and  80  stadia  from  the 
latter.  (St mb.  viii.  p.377.)  The  narrow  pass  through 
the  mountains,  called  Tret  us,  lending  from  Argos  to 
Cleonae,  is  described  elsewhere  [p.  201, a.].  Clconae 
stood  in  a small  plain  upon  a river  flowing  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf  a little  westward  of  Lcchaenm. 
This  river  is  now  called  Lontjo  : its  ancient  name 
appears  to  have  been  Langeia  (Stat.  Thtb.  iv.  51  ; 
Leake,  Ptloponnesiaca , p.  39 1 ).  In  its  territory  was 
MtApesu,  now  called /’uha,  connected  with  theAcro- 
Corinthus  by  a rugged  range  of  hills.  Both  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  describe  Cleonae  as  a small  place;  aud  the 
funner  writer,  who  saw  it  from  theAcrocorin'.hus,  says 
that  it  is  situated  upon  a hill  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  buildings,  and  well  walled,  so  as  to  deserve  the 
epithet  given  to  it  by  Horner  (/H  ii.  570):  — Ivkti- 
ptvat  KAtwvas.  Statius  also  speaks  of  “ ingenti 
t urn  hie  mule  Clconae.”  (Theb.  iv.  47.)  The  exist- 
ing ruins,  though  scanty,  justify  these  descriptions.  | 
They  are  found  at  a hamlet  still  called  Klenes,  not  j 
far  from  the  village  Kurtesi.  According  to  Dod- 
well, they  occupy  “ a circular  and  insulated  hill, 
which  seems  to  have  been  completely  covered  with 
buildings.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  arc  six  ancient 
terrace  walls  rising  one  above  another,  on  which  the 
houses  and  streets  arc  situated.” 

Cleonae  possessed  only  a small  territory.  It  de- 
rived its  chief  importance  from  the  Ncincan  games 
being  celebrated  in  its  territory,  in  the  grove  of  Ne- 
mea,  between  Clconae  and  Phlius.  [ Nkmka.] 
Hence  the  festival  is  called  by  Pindar  hyivv  KA*»- 
rcuos  (Rent.  iv.  27).  Hercules  is  said  to  have  slain 
Barytas  and  Cteatus,  the  sons  of  Actor,  near  Cleo- 
nae; and  Diodorus  mentions  a temple  of  Hercules 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  in  memory 
of  that  event.  (Pans,  v.  2.  § 1,  seq.;  Pind.  01.  x. 
36;  Diod.  iv.  33.) 

Cleonae  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  either 
from  Clconcs,  the  son  of  Pelops,  or  from  C leone,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asoptis.  (Paus.  ii.  15.  § 1.) 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  whereupon  some  of  ! 
its  inhabitants,  together  with  those  of  the  neigh-  j 
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bouring  town  of  Phlius.  are  said  to  have  founded 
Clazomenae  in  Asia  Minor.  (Paus.  vii.  3.  § 9.)  In 
the  Dorian  conquest,  Cleonae  funned  part  of  the  lot 
of  Tcmeiras,  and  in  early  time#  was  one  of  the  con- 
federated allies  or  subordinates  of  Argos.  (Grcte, 
History  of  Greece . vol.  ii.  p.  417.)  Indeed  in  tl* 
historical  jieriod.  Cleonae  was  for  tbe  most  part  closely 
connected  with  Argo*.  After  the  Persian  war*,  the 
Cleonaeans  assisted  the  Argives  in  subduing  Mycenae 
(Strab.  viii.  p.377):  and  they  fooght  as  the  alls'* 
of  Argos  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  B. C.  418. 
(Thuc.  v.  67.)  Of  their  subsequent  history  nothing 
is  known,  though  their  city  is  occa>ionally  mentioned 
down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5.  § 15; 
Polyb.  ii.  52;  Liv.  xxxiii.  14,  xxxiv.  25;  Ov.  Met 
vi.  417;  Paus.  ii.  15:  Plin.  iv  6.  s.  10:  Ptol.  21 
16.  § 20:  Dodwell,  Classical  Tew , vol.  ii.  p 206; 
Leake.  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  324,  seq. ; Boblnye,  Re- 
cherche*. &c.,  p.  4 1 .) 
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2.  A town  of  Chalcidicc,  in  Macedonia,  situated 
on  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athoa,  and  probably  on  tbe 
western  coast,  south  of  Thymus.  (Herod.  viL  22; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  Scylax,  p.  26 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ; 
Mela,  ii.  2 ; Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17  ; Leake.  Rorihen 
Greece,  Yol.  iii.  p.  149,  seq.) 

3.  A tow  n .»f  Phoeia.  [Htampolis.] 
CLEOPATRIS.  [Aksinoe,  No.  1.] 
CLEPSYDRA  EONS.  [Athknae,  p.  286.1 
CLEVUM.  [Glkva.] 

CLIMAX  (KAfua{,  steps,  or  a ladder),  a name 
equivalent  to  the  French  EchtlU  and  Italian  Saila. 
It  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  a narrow  and 
difficult  pass. 

1.  On  the  east  coast  of  Lycia  the  range  of  Taurus 
comes  close  upon  the  sea,  and  in  the  j«art  between 
Phaselis  and  Olbia  the  pass  is  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  (Strab.  p.  666.)  Strabo  de- 
scribes it  accurately:  “about  Phaselis  is  the  narrow 
pass  on  the  coast  through  which  Alexander  led  his 
army ; a mountain  called  Climax  hangs  over  the 
Pamphylian  seta,  leaving  a narrow  passage  along  the 
beach,  which  is  bare  when  there  is  no  wind,  and 
passable  for  travellers;  but  when  the  sea  is  swollen, 
it  is  for  the  mo6t  part  covered  by  the  waves ; the 
road  over  the  mountain  is  circuitous  and  steep,  and 
people  use  the  sea-rood  in  fine  weather.  Alexander 
happened  to  be  here  in  the  winter  season,  and, 
trusting  to  his  fortune,  he  set  out  before  the  waters 
had  abated,  and  accordingly  it  happened  that  the 
men  had  to  march  all  day  in  tbe  water,  up  to  the 
middle.”  Arrian  (A  nab.  i.  26)  says  that  Alexander 
made  the  passage  easily,  in  consequence  of  the  north 
wind  having  blown  back  the  water  which  the  south 
wind  had  brought  upon  the  coast.  He  does  not 
give  any  name  to  the  pass.  Mount  Climax  is  that 
part  of  the  coast  which  forma  the  eastern  limit  of 
Lycia,  and  the  west  side  of  the  bay  d A dab*. 
Beaufort  observes  (Karamania,  p.  1 16):  * the  road 
along  the  coast  is,  however,  interrupted  in  some 
places  by  projecting  cliffs,  which  would  have  b*vn 
difficult  to  surmount,  but  round  which  the  me* 
could  readily  pass  by  wading  through  the  water.” 
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He  observes  that  Arrian  ‘‘  ascribes  the  reflux  of  tho 
M-a  to  its  true  muse,  the  influence  of  thd  wind.” 
Alexander  himself,  in  his  letters,  which  Plutarch 
refers  to  (Alex.  c.  17),  simply  states  the  fact  of  his 
fussing  by  the  Climax ; but  it  became  a flue  subject 
for  embellislunent  in  the  hands  of  many  of  tho  his- 
torians, who  describe  the  sea  as  making  way  for  the 
conquer*  »r. 

2.  Polybius  (v.  72)  speaks  of  the  narrow  defiles 
about  the  so-called  Climax  (rV  taAovfityrjy  «A/- 
fjLOJta),  and  he  says  that  one  of  the  defiles  leads  to 
Sapjrrfa.  It  seems  that  the  name  Climax  extended 
from  tbe  mountains  on  the  Lycian  coast  northward 
into  the  interior,  and  that  the  range  which  formed 
a boundary  between  Milyas  and  Pamphylia  and 
Pisidia  was  named  Climax.  Saporda  was  one  of 
the  passes  that  led  over  this  range  from  Milyas  into 
Pisidia-  Garsyeris  (Polyb.  v.  72)  led  his  troops 
from  Milyas  by  a pass  in  the  Climax  to  Perge. 
When  Alexander  led  liis  men  along  the  bench  at  the 
base  of  tire  mountains  from  Phase! is,  he  sent  a part 
of  the  army  by  an  inland  route  over  the  hills  to 
Perge.  Tbit  route  was  not  so  far  north  as  that  by 
which  Garsyeris  reached  the  same  place.  Arrian 

rres  that  the  Tliracians  had  made  a mad  over 
the  hills  for  Alexander’s  troops,  which  show's  that 
though  there  was  then  no  road  in  that  port,  it  was 
passible  to  make  one. 

3.  Climax  is  the  name  of  a place  on  the  coast  of 

Paphlagofiia  between  Cy torus  and  Cape  Carambis. 
Marxian  ( PeripL  p.  71)  places  it  50  stadia  cast  of 
Crobialus.  Ptolemy  (v.  4)  mentions  it  in  his  Ga- 
Uriu,  and  it  is  the  first  place  alter  Cy  torus  which 
he  mentions  on  this  coast.  [G.  L.] 

Cl.  1 MAX,  in  the  Argeia.  [Argos,  p.  201.] 

CLIMAX  MOSS  (KA tpa(  Spot,  Ptol.),  a moun- 
tain of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  as  a landmark  se- 
veral tunes  in  Ptolemy’s  description  of  the  country 
( vi.  7).  Niebuhr  identifies  it  with  Samara,  or  Aa- 
kil  Sumdra,  the  largest  and  highest  mountain  tra- 
versed by  him  in  Yemen.  ( Descrip . de  l Arabic,  vol. 
m.  p.  207.)  This  is  confirmed  by  Forster  {Arabia, 
voL  L p.  94,  vol.  ii.  p.  270),  who  suggests  that  its 
Greek  name,  nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
Arabic  A 'aJLil,  may  be  derived  from  the  flights  of 
steps,  scooped  in  tho  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains,  by 
which,  according  to  Niebuhr,  the  roads  ascend  the 
steep  hills  of  the  Djebal  (I.  C.  n.*).  [G.W.] 

CL1MBKKKIS  or  CLIMBERRUM,  a town  of  the 
Ausci,  an  Aquitanian  people,  afterwards  Augusta. 
[Acoivta.]  Vossiua  says  (Mela,  iii.  2)  that  the 
reading  of  all  the  MSS.  is  Elium  berrum,  except  one 
Vatican  MS.  which  has  Clitnberrum.  lie  adds 
that  the  rending  of  the  Table  is  CUbemun,  and 
D’Anville  also  says  that  it  is  Cliberre.  But  Walck- 
maer  observes  that  in  the  good  edition  of  the  Table 
by  Von  Scheyb  the  name  is  Elibcrre.  In  the  Anto- 
nme  Itin.  it  is  Climfcrrurn.  The  termination  berre 
is  Basque,  and  is  said  to  mean  " new ; ’’  and  irum  is 
said  to  mean  “ town.”  It  is  doubtful  if  Climberris 
is  the  true  form.  There  is  a town  and  river  Illiberris 
between  Kuscino  and  the  Pyrcnaeum  Prornontorium; 
and  tii is  may  be  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  chief 
town  of  the  Ausd.  [G.  L.] 

CLITAE  (KAeirof),  a place  in  tho  interior  of 
Bithynia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  1),  east  of  the 
Parthenios.  The  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CLITAE,  a Cilician  people  who  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (Ann.  vL  41)  as  subjects  of  a Cappa- 
docian Anrhelaos,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  This 
Archelau*  appears  to  have  been  a king  of  Ciliua 
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Trachea,  certainly  not  the  last  king  of  Cappadocia 
for  he  was  dead  before  the  time  to  winch  Tacitus 
refers  in  the  passage  cited  above.  [Cappadocia 
p.  507.]  The  Clitae  refused  to  submit  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Roman  census,  and  to  pay  taxes,  and 
retired  to  the  heights  of  Taurus.  There  they  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  king,  until  M.  Trebellius  was 
J sent  by  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  blockaded 
them  in  their  hill  forts,  Cadra  and  Davara,  and 
compelled  them  to  surrender.  In  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius the  Clitae  again  fortified  themselves  on  tho 
mountains,  under  a leader  Trosobores,  whence  they 
descended  to  the  coast  and  the  towns,  plundering 
the  cultivators,  townspeople,  shipmasters,  and  mer- 
chants. They  besieged  the  town  of  Anemurium, 
a place  probably  near  the  promontory,  from  which 
and  the  other  circumstances  we  collect  that  tho 
Clitae  were  a nation  in  Cilicia  Trachea.  At  last 
Antiochus,  who  was  king  of  this  coast,  by  pleasing 
the  common  sort  and  cajoling  the  leader,  succeeded 
in  putting  Trosobores  and  a few  of  the  chiefs  to 
death,  and  pacified  the  rest  by  his  mild  measures. 
(Tac.  ylnn.  xii.  55.)  [G.  L.] 

CLITE'KNIA,  or  CLITERNUM.  1.  (KAc/- 
t fpvov,  Ptol. : Eth.  Cliteminus),  a city  of  the  Ae- 
quiculi,  and  one  of  the  only  two  assigned  to  that 
people  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  was  included 
in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Augustus,  os  well  as  Carseoli. 
The  discovery  of  an  inscription  to  a “ Duumvir 
Clitemiae"  at  a place  called  Capradosso  about  9 
miles  from  Rieti  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Salto , 
affords  some  reason  for  regarding  this  spot  (where 
there  exist  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town)  as  the  site 
of  Cliternia,  though,  as  tho  inscription  is  merely 
sepulchral,  the  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive. 
(Bunsen,  Antichi Stabilimenti  Italici,  p.  113,  in  the 
Atmali  dell'  Irut.  Arch,  vol.  vi.  j Abcken,  A/./, 
p.  88.) 

2.  A town  of  Apulia  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  between  the  Tifernns  and  tho 
Frcnto.  (PUn.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Mela,  ii.  4.  §6.) 
Ancient  writers  afford  no  further  clue  to  its  position, 
but  local  antiquarians  have  indicated  its  site  at  a 
place  called  Licchiano,  on  the  left  of  the  torrent  of 
Saccione,  about  5 tniles  E.  of  S.  Martino.  The  spot, 
which  is  now  uninhabited,  is  said  to  be  called  in 
documents  of  the  middle  ages  Cliteraianmn,  and 
considerable  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city  are  visible 
there.  (Tria.  Storia  di  Larino , pp.  17,  18,  356 — 8; 
Romanclli,  vol.  iii.  p.  22.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CL1T0R.  [Cleitor.] 

CLITUMNUS  ( Clitunno ),a  small  river  of  Umbria, 
celebrated  for  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  cattle  that  postured  on  its  banks.  Its 
source,  of  which  a well-known  and  very  accurate 
description  hat  been  left  ns  by  the  younger  Pliny 
(Ep.  viii.  8),  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
Spoleto  and  Foligno , at  a place  called  Le  Vene,  from 
tho  numerous  sources  or  springs  of  water  that  gush 
forth  from  under  the  limestone  rock.  These  speedily 
unite  into  one  stream,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be 
navigable  for  boats,  the  waters  of  which  are  deep 
and  dear  as  crystal : it  has  a course  of  abont  9 miles 
to  Mevonia  (Bevagna),  below  which  it  assumes  tho 
name  of  Timia : and  appears  to  have  been  in  ancient 
times  also  known  as  the  Timia  or  Tinia  from  thence 
to  the  Tiber.  [Tinia.]  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  is  still  called  the  Clitunno.  Pliny  describes 
the  source  of  the  Clitumnus  in  a manner  that  suffi- 
ciently shows  it  was  regarded,  not  only  as  an  object 
of  local  veneration,  but  as  a sight  to  be  visited  by 
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strangers;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  emperor  Ca- 
li pula  undertaking  a journey  for  this  express  purpose, 
and  Honorius  turning  aside  from  his  progress  along 
the  Fla.ni ir linn  Way  for  the  same  object.  (Suet.  Cal. 
43 ; Claudian.  de  VI.  Cons.  Hon . 506  ) The  hill 
immediately  above  the  principal  source  was  clothed, 
in  Pliny's  time,  with  a grove  of  ancient  cypresses: 
close  above  the  water  was  a temple  of  Clitumnus 
himself,  while  numerous  smaller  shrines  or  chapels 
( sacella ) of  local  divinities  were  scattered  around. 
The  peculiar  sanctity  with  which  the  spot  was  re- 
garded caused  these  to  be  preserved  down  to  a late 
period ; and  it  Is  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
(p.  613)  under  the  name  of  Sacraria,  without  any 
notice  of  the  Clitumnus.  One  only  of  these  numerous 
small  temples  still  remains,  converted  into  a Christian 
chapel,  but  otherwise  unaltered;  from  its  position 
near  the  principal  source  it  probably  occupies  the 
•ite  of  the  temple  of  Clitumnus  himself,  but  is  cer. 
tainly  not  the  Name  building  described  by  Pliny,  its 
architecture  being  of  a debased  character,  and  be- 
longing to  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Forsyth’s 
Italy,  p.  324,  4th  ed.;  Eustace’s  Class.  Tour , voL  i. 
p.  325.)  Pliny  tells  us  (/.  c.)  that  the  temple  and 
grove  of  Clitumnus  were  bestowed  by  Augustus 
upon  the  people  of  llispellum,  who  erected  public 
baths  and  other  buildings  there.  The  nearest  town 
to  the  spot  was  Trvbia  (Trent),  from  which  it  was 
only  4 miles  distant.  (Itin.  Hicr.  p.  613.)  The  valley 
through  which  the  Clitumnus  flows,  from  its  sonnrs 
to  Mevania,  is  a broad  strip  of  perfectly  level  plain, 
bounded  by  the  lateral  ranges  of  the  Apennines  on 
each  side.  It  is  a tract  of  great  fertility,  and  its 
rich  and  luxuriant  pasturages  furnished  in  ancient 
times  a particularly  fine  breed  of  pure  white  cattle, 
which  on  account  of  their  size  and  beauty  were  set 
apart  as  victims  to  be  sacrificed  only  on  occasions  of 
triumphs  or  other  peculiar  solemnities.  Their  colour 
was  thought  to  result  from  their  drinking  and 
bathing  in  the  extremely  pure  waters  of  the  Clitum- 
nus: hot  though  the  same  tradition  is  preserved  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  the  cattle  are  no  longer 
remarkable  for  their  whiteness.  (Virg.  Gear.  ii.  146; 
Propert.  ii.  19.  25;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  452;  Juv.  xii.  13, 
and  Schol.  ad  loc. ; Stat  Silv.  i.  4.  129;  Vib.  Seq. 
p.  9;  Cluvcr.  Ital.  p.  702.)  [E.  11.  B.] 

CLODIA'NA,  a town  in  Illyria,  situated  upon  the 
Via  Egnatia,  at  the  point  where  this  read  divided, 
one  branch  leading  to  Dyrrhachium,  and  the  other  to 
Afjollonia.  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  App. 
Claudius,  who  encamped  upon  the  river  Genusus  in 
B.  C.  168.  (Itin.  Ant.\  Tab.  Pent.;  Liv.  xliv.  30; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  279.  seq.) 

CLODIA'NUS  (KAcvSiavor  : Llobregat  Afehor  or 
Muga\  a river  of  Hispunia  Tarraconensis.  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Pyrenees,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  har- 
bour of  EmpoRIAB.  (Mela,  ii.  6;  PtoL  ii.  6.  §20; 
►Strab.  iii.  p.  160,  where  it  is  referred  to,  hut  not 
named.)  [P.  S.] 

CLOT  A,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  both  Tacitus 
(Agric.  23)  and  Ptolemy.  Name  for  name,  and 
place  for  place,  it  is  the  river  Clyde.  [R.  G.  L.] 
CLUANA,  a town  of  Pioenum,  mentioned  by 
Mela  and  Pliny,  both  of  whom  place  it  on  the  coast 
between  Cupra  and  Potentia.  (Mela,  ii.  4.  § 6.; 
l'lin.  iii.  13.  s.  18.)  Its  site  has  been  fixed  by  a 
local  topographer,  on  that  of  a small  town,  now 
called  S.  Elpidio  a Mare,  altont  4 miles  from  the 
sea,  and  the  same  distance  N.  of  Fermo.  (Bacci, 
Notizie  dell  antica  Cluana,  4 to.  Mare  rata,  1716; 
Abeken,  Alittel  I fallen,  p.  120.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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CLUDRUS.  [Eumejua.] 

CLU'NIA  (KAoi/rla  KoKurla,  Piol.  n.  6.  § 56),  i 
city  of  the  Arcvacae  in  Ilispania  Tarraconcnris,  the 
last  considerable  place  in  Celtiberia,  on  the  W.  (Cri- 
liberiae  jinis , Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  was  a colour, 
and  the  seat  of  a conventns  jurulicus,  comprising 
14  peoples  of  the  Varduli,  4 of  the  Turmodigi,  5 cf 
the  Carietes  and  Vennenses,  4 of  the  Pelendoma,  18 
of  the  Vaccaei,  7 of  the  Cantabri,  10  of  the  Aa- 
trigenes,  6 of  the  Arcvacae,  and  22  of  the  Astuiw 
(at  least  this  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Pliny’s 
enumeration).  The  ruins  of  the  city  are  visible  no 
the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill,  surrounded  with  rock* 
which  form  a natural  wall,  between  Conma  dA 
Conde  and  Pennalda  de  Castro  (Dion  Cass,  xxitx. 
54;  Plut.  Galba,  6;  Florez,  Ftp.  S.  vol.  viL  p.268, 
v.  p.  51 : roins,  Florez,  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  364,  tqL  ii. 
p 641 ; Mionnet,  voL  i.  p.  39,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  79; 
Eckhel.  vol.  i.  p.  46.)  [P.  S-j 

CLU'SIUM  (KAoirinoe:  Eth.  Clustaus:  Claim). 
an  inlaud  city  of  Etruria,  one  of  the  most  ancient  ud 
powerful  in  that  country,  and  without  doubt  one  of 
the  twelve  which  formed  the  Etruscan  coufedfralian. 
[On  this  point,  see  Etruria.]  It  was  situated 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Cortona,  on  a gentle  hill  risins 
above  the  valley  of  the  Clanis,  near  a small  lake,  to 
which  it  gave  name  (u  wepl  KA oixnov  Xipury,  Strab. 
v.  p.  226):  this  is  still  called  the  Logo  di  Chmi 
Strabo  says  it  was  distant  800  stadia  (100  Reran 
miles)  from  Rome;  this  agrees  very  nearly  with  the 
Antonina  Itinerary,  which  gives  the  distance  by  tbe 
Via  Cassia  at  102  miles,  ami  must  he  very  rear  the 
truth.  (Strab.  L c.;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  285.)  Ail  mm* 
agree  in  representing  Clusium  as  a very  ancient  city, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  belief  Virgil  plan**  it 
among  the  cities  of  Etruria  that  assisted  Aee«s 
against  Tumus  (Aen.  x.  167).  We  are  told  that 
its  original  name  was  Camara,  whence  it  ha*  brec 
inferred  that  it  was  originally  an  Umbrian  city  (a 
fact  in  itself  highly  probable),  and  that  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Clusium  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  567  ; MiilW, 
Etruslxr , vol.  l p.  102.)  Scrvius  (ad  Aen.  x 167) 
derives  its  name  from  Clusiua,  a son  of  Tyrrhwnu, 
which  may  be  thought  to  favour  this  view;  but  w 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  such  statements.  Wbes 
Clusium  first  appears  in  history  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  powerful  of  the  Etruscan  states; 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing  it,  is  some 
authors  have  done,  to  have  been  the  metropolis  d 
Etruria,  or  to  have  exercised  any  more  than  a tem- 
porary and  occasional  superiority  over  the  other  ritiw 
of  the  League.  The  prominence  that  it  assumed 
under  the  rule  of  Poraena  was  evidently  owing  in 
great  part  to  the  personal  abilities  and  reputatice  cf 
that  monarch  (Liv.  ii.  9),  and  neither  LiTT  do r Dio- 
nysius represent  him  as  commanding  any  other  form 
than  tboec  of  his  own  state,  though  later  rhetorical 
writers  call  him  “ rex  Etruscorum.”  (Liv.  I c; 
Dionys.  v.  21 ; Flor.  i.  10;  Pint.  Popl.  16.)  Atia 
earlier  period  also  Dionysius  speaks  of  the  Clusiins 
as  uniting  with  four  other  Etruscan  cities  (Arretimn, 
Volaterrac,  Rusellae,  and  Vetulonia)  in  a hop* 
against  Tarquin  the  Elder,  where  all  five  appear  on 
a fiioting  of  perfect  equality.  (Dionys.  iii.  51.)  R 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Porsona  can  be  reternd 
as  historical,  but  there  sreins  no  reason  to  douU  the 
fact  of  his  expedition,  and  much  ground  for  supposing 
that  it  really  ended  in  the  capture  of  Rome.  (Nie- 
buhr, vol.  i.  pp.  546 — 548.)  He  auboequeutly  sent 
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an  army  under  his  son  A runs  to  attack  Aricia,  but 
toe  young  prince  was  defeated  and  killed.  (Liv.  ii. 
14;  Dionys.  v.  36.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
n.ore  >4  Clusium  till  the  invasion  of  the  Senonian 
Gaols  in  B.C.  391,  an  event  which  was  believed  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  a citizen  of  Clusium, 
wbo  sought  to  avenge  his  private  dishonour  by  be- 
traying his  country  to  the  barbarians.  The  Gauls, 
however,  though  they  in  the  first  instance  laid  siege 
to  Clusium,  were  soon  induced  to  turn  their  arms 
against  Home,  and  the  former  city  thus  escaped  from 
destruction.  (Liv.  v.  33, 35,  36;  Dionys.  Exc.  Mai, 
xiil  14 — 17;  Diod.  xiv.  113;  Plut.Cami7/.  16—17.) 
Near  a century  later  Clusium  witnessed  a second 
invasion  of  the  same  barbarians,  the  Senones  having, 
in  b.  c.  295,  made  a sudden  irruption  into  Etruria, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a Roman  legion  which  was  sta- 
tiaBed  there.  (Liv.  x.  25,  26;  PoL  ii.  19.)  During 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans,  we  hear 
bat  little  of  Clusium,  the  Clusiui  being  only  once 
mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  the  Perusians,  among 
the  enemies  of  Ruuio  (Liv.  x.  30);  and  we  liave  no 
arcount  of  the  period  at  which  they  passed  under  the 
Roman  yoke.  The  city  is  next  mentioned  in  n.  c. 
22.l>  daring  the  great  Gaulish  war,  when  those  for- 
ludatk  invaders  for  the  third  time  appeared  under 
hs  walls,  shortly  before  their  decisive  defeat  at  Tela- 
moo.  (Pol.  ii.  25.)  During  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  Guyana  were  active  in  supplying  coni  and  tim- 
ber for  the  fleet  of  Scipio  (Liv.  xxriii.  45);  and  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius  they  appear,  in 
ocminaa  with  many  other  cities  of  Etruria,  to  have 
optuted  the  cause  of  the  Marian  party.  Two  suc- 
cessive battles  were  fought  in  trie  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Clusium,  in  both  of  which  the  partisans 
of  Sails  were  victorious.  (Veil.  Put.  ii.  28;  Appian. 
B.  C.  L 89 ; LiT.  Ejrit.  ixxxviii.)  Very  little  is 
known  of  Clusium  under  the  Roman  empire,  but  in- 
Kriptions  attest  its  continued  existence  as  a muni- 
cipal town,  and  Pliny  distinguishes  the  “ Clusini 
wri*  and  “/Jlosini  veteres,"  whence  it  would  appear 
that,  like  Arrctium,  it  must  have  received  a fresh 
colon  of  citizens  who  enjoyed  separate  rights;  but 
the  period  and  circumstances  of  this  are  wholly  un- 
known. The  name  of  Clusium  is  still  found  in  the 
Itineraries,  as  well  as  in  Ptolemy:  it  early  became 
tbe  see  cf  a bishop,  a distinction  which  it  has  re- 
tained without  interruption  to  the  present  day ; and 
it  appears  certain  that  it  never  ceased  to  be  inha- 
bited. Dante  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  going  fast 
to  decay,  but  it  has  considerably  revived,  and  is  now 
a flourishing  though  small  city,  with  about  3000 
inhabitants.  (Plin.  fit  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  ).  § 49; 
/fca.  Ant.  p.  285;  Tab.  Pent.;  Gori,  Inter.  Etr.  vol. 
it  pp.  399—424 ; Dennis’s  Etruria , vol.  ii.  p.  331 .) 

Ckinri  retains  but  Tery  few  vestiges  of  her  early 
flatness  in  the  form  of  ruins  or  remains  of  edifices; 
bat  *«ne  portion  of  her  walls  are  still  visible,  which 
ia  tbrir  style  of  construction  resemble  those  of  Pa- 
rana and  Toder;  and  a few  fragments  of  architec- 
tural decorations  are  scattered  through  the  buildings 
of  the  modern  town.  But  the  numerous  sepulchres 
have  been  excavated  in  the  neighbourhood 
kave  yielded  a rich  harvest  of  Etruscan  relics, — 
sepulchral  aim,  pottery,  bronzes,  and  other  objects. 
Many  of  these  are  interesting  as  exhibiting  appa- 
rently the  purest  specimens  of  Etruscan  art,  unal- 
tered by  Greek  influences ; much  of  the  pottery  in 
particular  is  of  a very  peculiar  style,  **  a coarse, 
black,  unbaked  ware,  of  uncouth  forms,  grotesque 
feraratiocs,  rude  workmanship,  and  no  artistic 
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beauty."  The  figures  with  which  it  Is  adorned  are 
in  relief,  and  represent  for  the  most  part  monsters 
and  uncouth  figures  of  a very  Oriental  character. 
The  painted  vases,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have 
also  been  found  here  in  considerable  numbers,  though 
much  less  than  at  Tarquinii  and  Vulci,,  uniformly 
represent  subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
bear  the  obvious  impress  of  Greek  art.  The  urns  in 
stone  and  terra-cotta  resemble  those  found  at  Vol- 
terra , and  belong  for  the  most  part  to  a lute  period. 
Several  of  tho  sepulchral  chambers  also  hare  their 
walls  painted  in  a style  very  similar  to  those  of  Tar- 
quinii. (For  a full  description  of  these  works  of  art, 
see  Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  325 — 384.) 

About  3 miles  NNE.  of  Chiuti  is  a hill  of  conical 
form,  called  the  Poggio  Gajella , which  has  been 
proved,  by  recent  excavations,  to  have  been  converted 
in  ancient  times  into  a vast  sepulchral  monument, 
containing  numerous  tombs,  and  a number  of  laby- 
rinthine passages,  penetrating  in  all  directions  into 
the  heart  of  the  lull.  This  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  no  other  than  the  celebrated  tomb 
of  Porsena,  of  which  a marvellous  account  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Pliny  from  Yarro ; but  the  only 
resemblance  is  the  fact  that  in  that  case  also  there 
was  a labyrinth  in  the  basement  of  the  tomb.  The 
description  of  the  superstructure  or  external  monu- 
ment (which  was  probably  token  by  Varro  from  some 
Etruscan  author)  can  hardly  be  received  as  other 
than  fabulous,  and  is  justly  treated  as  such  by  Pliny 
himself,  though  some  modem  writers  have  believed 
it  literally,  and  attempted  a restoration  of  the  monu- 
ment in  accordance  with  it.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  13.  s.  19; 
Muller,  Etrusker , vol.  ii.  p.  224;  Abeken,  MUtel- 
Jtalien , pp.  244,  245;  Dennis,  l.c.,  pp.  385 — 400, 
where  the  opinions  of  numerous  modem  authors  on 
this  much  controverted  subject  are  cited  and  re- 
ferred to.) 

The  territory  of  Clusium  probably  included  several 
smaller  and  dependent  towns.  Etruscan  remains 
have  been  found  at  the  modem  towns  of  Cetona, 
SarUano,  Chiancittno , and  Monte pulciano,  all  of 
them  situated  within  a few  miles  of  Chitui;  but  wo 
hare  no  trace  of  the  ancient  names  of  any  of  these 
places.  The  district  adjoining  the  city  (probably 
the  valley  of  the  Clanis)  was  celebrated,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  times,  for  its  great  fertility,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  wheat  and  spelt.  (Plin.  xviii. 
7.  s.  12;  Colnm.  ii.  6.  § 3.)  Horace  also  alludes  to 
its  possessing  sulphureous  springs,  frequented  for 
medicinal  purposes  (Ep.  i.  15.  9).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLU'SIUS  (KAowrioi),  a river  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,now  called  the  Chiete,  which  rises  in  the  Rhae- 
tian  Alps,  and  forms  a considerable  lake  now  known 
as  the  Lugo  d Idro,  but  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer;  after  emerging  from  which  it  has  a winding 
course  for  some  distance  through  the  Val  Sabbia , 
and  from  thence  flows  for  near  30  miles  due  S. 
through  the  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  till  it  joins  the 
Ollius  ( Oglio ),  about  20  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Padua.  Polybius  (ii.  32)  speaks  of  it  as 
forming  the  limit  between  tho  Insubrians  and  the 
Ccnomani,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  this 
could  ever  have  been  the  case;  it  certainly  was  not 
so  in  later  times.  The  name  is  written  in  the  Tab. 
Peut.  “ Cleusis,”  which  is  a close  approximation  to 
its  modem  form  of  Chiuc.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLYDAE  (KAvSai),  a place  in  Caria  in  the  Rho- 
dian Peraea.  (Ptol.  v.  3.)  The  MSS.  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  older  editions  (Pirckheymer’s,  for  instance) 
are  said  to  have  Chydae;  but  the  name  ia  Clydae 
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in  the  Stadiusmos,  which  places  it  30  stadia  vast  of 
the  Promontory  Pedal ium,  probably  Cape  Buko- 
mad  hi.  [G.  L.] 

CLYTEA.  [Aspis.] 

CLYSMA  (KAwrjua),  the  name  given  by  Euse- 
bius to  tho  Ucroopolitan  or  western  gulf  of  I lie  Red 
Sea,  through  which  the  Israelites  passed  on  dry  land. 

( Onomast . s.  r.  Pliilostorgius  (//. E. 

iii.  5)  says  that  the  gulf  was  so  called  from  the 
place  where  it  terminated;  which  would  seem  to  in-  I 
dicate  that  the  site  of  the  modem  Suez  was  anciently 
occupied  by  a town  of  this  name.  In  corroboration  of 
this,  Epiphanius  (tide.  Ilaer.  lib.  ii.  p.  618)  men- 
tions rb  Kaarpou  too  KAdo/iaros  as  one  of  the  three 
ports  of  the  Red  Sea, — the  others  being  ATla  or  Elath, 
and  Berenice  (anciently  Ezion-gebcr),  both  rituated 
on  the  Elanitic  gulf.  (Relaud.  PalacsL  pp.  47 1 , 472, 
656.)  [G.  W.J 

CNA'CALUS  MOXS.  [Caphyar.] 

CNAC10N.  [Laconia.] 

CNAUSUM.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 
CNKMI'DES.  [Cnkmis.] 

CNEMIS  (Kvfj^js),  a range  of  mountains  forming 
the  boundary  between  Phocis  and  the  Epicnemidii 
Locri,  who  received  their  distinguishing  name  from 
this  mountain.  Mount  Cnemis  was  a continuation 
of  Callidromus,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
ridge,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  modem  town  of 
Puntionitza.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  4 1 6, 425 ; Leake,  Xor th- 
em Greece , vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  180.)  A spur  of  this 
mountain,  running  out  into  the  sea,  formed  the  pro- 
montory Cnkmidks  (Kp»flulfi«),  opposite  the  islands 
called  Lie  hades  and  the  Euboean  promontory  Co- 
naeuin.  Upon  this  promontory  stood  a fortress,  also 
called  Cnemides,  distant  20  stadia  from  Thronium. 

It  was  near  the  modem  NiJcordki.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  426 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 10;  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 6;  called  Cnemis 
by  Seylax,  p.  23,  and  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  comp.  Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  177.) 

CNIDUS  (KriJos,  Cnidus:  F.th.  KWSioi),  a city 
in  Caria,  at  the  western  extremity  of  a long  ]vnin- 
sula,  wluch  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  hay  called 
Ccramicus.  Strabo  (p.  656)  describes  Cnidus  accu- 
rately : “ it  has  two  ports,  one  of  which  can  be 
closed,  and  is  intended  for  triremes,  and  it  has  a 
station  for  twenty  ships;  there  lies  in  front  of  the 
city  on  island  about  seven  stadia  in  circuit,  lofty,  in 
the  form  of  a theatre,  joined  by  a causeway  to  tho 
mainland,  and  making  Cnidus  in  a manner  two 
cities,  for  a large  part  of  Cnidus  is  on  the  island, 
which  covers  both  the  harbours.”  This  island,  now 
called  Cape  Krio , is  united  to  the  main  by  a sandy 
isthmus.  Tho  island  is  about  600  yards  long,  with 
an  average  width  of  about  1 50  yards.  Strabo’s  di- 
mensions are  pretty  near  the  mark.  On  the  west 
side  towards  the  sea  the  island  is  steep  in  some  parts, 
and  it  slopes  down  eastward  towards  the  two  luir- 
hours,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  that  Strabo 
mentions.  “ On  each  side  of  the  isthmus  there  is 
an  artificial  harbour;  the  smallest  (on  the  north 
side)  has  a narrow  entrance  between  high  piers,  and 
was  evidently  the  closed  basin  for  triremes  which 
Strabo  mentions.  The  southern  and  largest  port  is 
formed  by  two  transverse  moles;  these  noble  works 
were  carried  into  the  sea  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a 
hundred  feet;  one  of  them  is  alrnust  perfect;  the 
other,  which  is  more  exposed  to  the  south-west 
swell,  can  only  be  seen  under  water."  (Beaufort, 
Kuramania,  p.  81.)  A few  yards  from  the  end  of 
the  west  pier  there  is  very  deep  water  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  southern  harbour:  it  is  marked  17 
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fathoms  in  Beaufort's  plan.  The  water  shank  from 
the  entrance  of  each  harbour  to  the  sandy  isthmus 
which  connects  Cape  Krio  with  the  mainland,  and 
the  Cuidians  doubtless  found  no  great  depth  of  water 
between  the  island  and  the  main  when  they  con- 
structed their  causeway.  Pau.-snias,  who  wrote 
after  Strabo,  in  two  different  passages  (viii.  30.  § 2, 
v.  24.  § 7),  says  that  the  islund  of  Cnidus  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a narrow  channel,  which 
he  calls  Kuripus;  and  in  one  of  the  passages  he  tan 
that  there  was  a bridge  over  it.  He  adds  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  city  is  on  the  mainland  of  Caria,  u 
he  calls  it,  and  most  of  the  chief  buildings.  There 
is  perhaps  no  inconsistency  between  Strabo  and  Pan- 
sanias,  for  if  there  was  a bridge,  there  was  prolohlr 
a causeway  too. 

The  site  of  Cnidus  is  covered  with  ruins  **in 
every  direction,  particularly  on  the  NE.  side  of  the 
harbour.  To  the  SW.  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
quay,  supported  by  Cyclopian  walls,  and  in  some 
places  cut  out  of  the  steep  limestone  rocks,  which 
rise  abruptly  from  the  water’s  edge."  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  39.)  Hamilton  found  the 
walla  of  Cnidus  very  perfect,  and  traced  theta 
throughout  their  whole  extent  to  the  east  of  the 
harbour.  “ The  city  is  enclosed  by  two  walls,  oot 
running  cast  and  west,  the  oilier  almost  north  and 
south,  and  uriited  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the 
NE.  of  the  town;  the  former  is  {sully  Cyclopian, 
and  partly  pseudisodomous,  but  the  Style  improves 
as  it  ascends.  The  northern  part  of  the  wall  is  very 
perfect,  and  contains  two  or  three  towers  in  a stale 
of  great  preservation ; it  is  also  the  best  constructed, 
being  probably  of  a later  date  and  purely  isodomoa*. 
— The  w'albin  the  peninsula  are  also  well  preserved, 
containing  a rdund  tower  of  great  beauty  at  the  ex- 
tremity, near  the  northern  liarbour.”  (Hamilton.)  No 
ancient  city  has  been  more  mercilessly  plundered 
than  Cnidus;  its  proximity  to  the  sea  may  account 
for  its  present  condition.  There  are  two  theatres, 
one  of  which  had  a diameter  of  400  feet,  both  in  a 
ruined  condition,  a Doric  stua,  and  the  basement  of  a 
large  building  which  may  have  been  a temple.  The 
two  theatres  were  on  the  mainland  side.  On  the 
site  of  the  town  there  are  circular  or  j*-at -shaped 
holes  in  the  ground  cove  ml  with  cement,  which 
must  have  been  cisterns,  as  Hamilton  supposes,  for 
holding  rain  water;  u for  there  is  neither  stream  nor 
fountain  anywhere  near."  Cnidus  contains  examples 
of  Greek  architecture  of  different  kinds,  both  Doric 
and  Ionic.  The  drawings  of  the  most  important 
remains  are  published  in  the  Ionian  Antiquities  uf 
the  Dilettanti  Society. 
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Aboat  a mile  or  more  from  the  eastern  pate  of 
Cnidus  are  numerous  tombs,  some  of  which  are 
buildings  of  considerable  extent.  “ One  of  the  largest 
is  a square  of  120  feet,  with  walls  of  beautiful  po- 
lygonal construction  and  a regular  coping  of  Hat 
slabs;  within  this  space  are  two  or  three  small 
buildings,  apparently  tombs.”  (Hamilton.)  The  front 
wall  of  these  tombs  is  in  some  few  cases  built  in 
horizontal  courses,  but  the  polygonal  blocks  are  most 
frequent.  In  the  interior  there  are  either  arched 
vaults  or  narrow  passages  covered  with  flat  stones ; the 
vaults  axe  either  formed  of  large  Cyclopian  blocks, 
or  of  small  stones  firmly  cemented  together.”  (Ha- 
milton.) **  The  existence  of  Cyclopian  masonry,”  Mr. 
Hamilton  observes,  “ thus  intimately  connected  with 
regular  arches,  seems  to  prove  that  the  polygonal 
style  must  have  been  in  use  at  a much  later  period 
t/  an  is  usually  believed.”  He  farther  says,  that  this 
Cyclopian  masonry,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  decisive 
evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  a building;  and 
few  good  critics  will  dispute  the  truth  of  this  remark 
now.  An  inscription  was  found  among  these  Cyclo- 
pian tombs*  which  belongs  to  the  Roman  period. 

The  extreme  western  point  of  the  C Indian  pen- 
insula was  the  Triopium  Promontorium,  as  Scylax 
calls  it.  now  Cape  Krio,  and  perhaps  Herodotus  (i. 
174)  limits  the  name  Triopium  to  this  promontory. 
Bat  the  territory  of  Cnidus  (ij  K yihla)  extended 
eastward  to  Bubassus  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Sjpme,  and  here  is  the  narrow  isthmus  which  the 
Cnidiaus  attempted  to  cut  through  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  Persian.  [Bubassus.]  This  lung  narrow 
pen. ns ti La  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest 
width  abuut  10  miles.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  accurately  examined  by  any  modem  traveller, 
but  we  know  its  form  now  from  the  late  British 
survey.  Herodotus  certainly  calls  all  this  peninsula 
the  Cnidia,  airI  he  describes  it  more  clearly  than  any 
other  writer.  Pliny  (r.  28)  is  very  brief  and  confused ; 
perhaps  he  gives  the  name  Triopia  to  the  small 
peninsula,  or  he  may  include  in  this  term  the  western 
part  of  the  whole  peninsula.  Ilis  term  Doris  may 
perhaps  include  the  whole  peninsula.  Pauxanias 
(i.  |.  tj  3)  ha»  no  name  for  it.  unless  it  be  the  Carian 
ChenwKsiu,  for  he  speaks  of  Cnidus  os  being  in  the 
Carian  Chersoncsus;  but  in  another  passage  (v.  24. 
§ 7)  he  clearly  gives  tl»c  name  Chersoncsua  only  to 
the  island,  which  is  now  Cape  A'rto,  and  lie  says  that 
the  chief  part  of  Cnidus  is  built  on  the  Curian  main- 
land. [Compare  Bubassus  and  Caiua.]  As  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  the  Cnklians  attempted  to  cut 
through  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
hUa  fair  conclusion  that  all  the  part  west  of  the 
wthmus  belonged  to  the  Cnidii;  and  us  there  is  no 
other  city  to  whose  territory  it  could  conveniently  be 
attached,  it  seems  a certain  conclusion  that  they 
had  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  Cnidus  is  mentioned 
in  Qt*e  of  the  so-called  Homeric  hymns,  but  wc  can 
conclude  nothing  from  this.  It  was  a Lacedaemonian 
colony,  and  the  leader  of  the  colony  according  to 
tradition  was  Triopos.  (Pans.  x.  1 1.  § 1.)  It  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Dorian  Uexapolis,  which 
was  reduced  to  five  cities  after  the  exclusion  of  Ha- 
Ecamasaus.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  These  Dorian  colonics, 
Cnidus,  Co^,  and  Lind  us.  Ialysus  and  Camirus  in 
Rhodes,  formed  a confederation.  Their  place  of  meet- 
ing was  at  the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo,  where 
tbev  hwd  games, and  bronze  tnpods  for  prizes.  The  site 
of  the  Triopian  temple  was  on  the  island,  now  Cupe 
jTrw.  (Thucyd.  viii.  35.)  The  Cmdians  traded  to 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  (Herod,  ii.  178),  and  they 
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hnd  a treasury  at  Delphi  (Paus.  x.  11.  § 5).  The 
position  of  the  place  was  favourable  for  trade,  and 
Cnidus  acquired  wealth.  They  colonised  Lipara, 
one  of  the  Aeolian  islands  off  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  After  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cut 
across  their  isthmus  [Bubassus],  the  Cnidians 
surrendered  to  Hurpagux,  the  general  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  and  so  far  as  wc  know  they  remained  quiet. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
were  dependents  on  Athens,  for  we  must  suppose 
that  Thucydides  (ii.  9)  includes  them  in  the  term 
“ Dorians  dwelling  close  to  the  Corians.”  Cnidus 
deserted  the  Athenians  after  their  losses  in  Sicily, 
and  the  Athenians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
seize  the  place.  Thucydides  (viii.  35),  after  speaking 
of  the  Athenians  surprising  some  vessels  at  the 
Triopian  promontory,  says  that  they  then  > ailed  down 
upon  Cnidus,  and  attacking  the  city,  which  was  un- 
walled,  nearly  took  it.  The  city  is  evidently  the 
town  on  the  mainland,  and  as  this  city  was  then 
unwulled,  the  walls  which  Hamilton  describes  must 
be  of  later  date  than  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In 

b.  c.  394  Conon,  who  commanded  a Persian  and 
Hellenic  fleet,  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Pisandcr  off  Cnidus  and  destroyed  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta.  (Xen.  JlelL  iv.  3.  § 10;  Isocrates,  Paneggr. 

c.  39.) 

In  tli©  war  of  the  Romans  with  Antiochus  the 
Cnidii  readily  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  16.)  One  of  the  very  few  occasions  on 
which  anything  is  recorded  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  Cnidii  is  their  sending  relief  to  Calynda,  when 
it  had  revolted  from  Caunus  (Polyb.  xxxi.  17), 
about  b.c.  163.  On  the  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Asia  they  were  included  in  it,  and  in  Pliny’s  time 
Cnidus  was  “ Libera,"  and  probably  at  an  earlier 
time.  It  was  taken  by  the  pirates  who  infested  these 
seas  before  they  were  cleared  out  by  On.  Pompeius 
b.c.  67  (Cic.  JVo  Lege  Manilla , c.  12),  at  the 
some  time  that  Samos,  Colophon  and  other  places 
on  the  coast  were  plundered. 

Hamilton  (Researches  and  Appendix,  vol.  ii.) 
copied  several  inscriptions  at  Cnidus.  None  of  them 
are  ancient,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  the  Roman 
period.  The  Doric  form  ap[<ears  in  dapos  and  other 
words.  The  name  of  Apollo  C&mcius  occurs  in  one 
inscription;  and  Apollo  was  worshipped  under  this 
name  at  Corinth,  and  by  all  the  Dorians  (Paus.  iii. 
13.  § 4).  This  inscription  is  a memorial  in  honour 
of  Cuius  Julius  Theopoinpas  (Theupompus  in  the 
inscription)  the  son  of  Artemidorus  (as  it  stands  in 
Hamilton’s  copy),  and  it  was  erected  by  his  friend 
Marcus  Aephicius  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Marcus. 
There  was  a Theopompus,  a native  of  Cnidus,  an 
historical  writer  and  friend  of  the  dictator  Caesar 
(Strab.  p.  656);  and  Theopompus  had  a son  Arte- 
midorus,but  according  to  this  inscription  Theopompus 
was  the  son  of  Artemidorus.  An  Artemidorus  in- 
funned  Caesar  of  the  conspiracy  against  him.  (Plut. 
Caes.  c.  65.)  The  inscription  shows  that  Theopompus 
was  a Greex  who  had  after  Greek  fashion  taken  tho 
praenomen  and  notnen  of  his  patron,  and  this  Theo- 
pompus may  have  been  the  man  whom  the  dictator 
patronised.  Hamilton  conjectures  that  Apollonius 
may  be  Molun,  the  rhetorician,  the  teacher  of  Caesar 
and  Cicero;  but  if  that  is  so,  his  father  must  hare 
received  the  Roman  citizenship,  for  he  fa  called 
Marcus  in  the  inscription. 

Kudoxus  the  mathematician,  as  Strabo  calls  him, 
one  of  the  friends  of  Plato,  was  a native  of  Cnidus; 
but  he  fa  chiefly  known  as  an  astronomer.  Strabo 
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(p.  119,  806)  speaks  of  his  observatory  (ateoirb)  at 
Cnidus,  from  which  he  saw  the  star  Canopus:  his 
observatory  was  not  much  higher  than  the  hoiuwu. 
Ctcsias,  a physician,  and  the  author  of  a Persian 
history,  was  a native  of  Cnidus;  and  also  Agathar- 
chides,  who  wrote  a treatise  on  the  Erythraean  sea 
and  other  works.  The  Cnidians  were  fond  of  art, 
though  the  city  did  not  produce  artists.  They  placed 
a statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  with  a statue  of 
Pelops  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  river  Alpheius  on 
the  other.  (Paus.  v.  24.  § 7.)  They  also  set  up  at 
Delphi  a statue  of  Triopas,  the  so-  called  founder  of 
their  city,  a figure  of  a man  standing  by  a horse; 
and  a Leto,  and  Apollo  and  Artemis,  shooting  their 
arrows  at  Tityua.  (Pans.  x.  1 1.  § l.)  The  painting 
of  Polygnotus,  at  Delphi,  called  Lesche,  was  an 
offeriug  of  the  Cnidii.  (Paus.  x.  25.  § 1.)  Aphrodite 
was  worshipped  atCnidus,  and  the  place  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  her  favourite  abodes.  (Hor.  Od.  i.  30;  iii. 
28.)  Pausunias  mentions  three  temples  of  Aphrodite 
at  Cnidus;  in  the  oldest  she  was  worshipped  as 
Don t is,  in  a second  as  Acraea,  and  in  the  third  and 
most  recent  as  Cnidia,  or,  as  the  Cnidians  called  her, 
Euploea,  the  deity  of  mariners  (L  1.  § 3).  Cnidus 
possessed  the  statne  of  tho  naked  Aphrodite  of 
Praxiteles,  of  Parian  marble,  one  of  the  great  works 
of  Grecian  genius.  The  statue  stood  in  a chamber 
with  two  doors,  so  that  the  figure  could  be  seen  on 
both  sides.  People  used  to  visit  Cnidus  to  see  the 
beautiful  goddess.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  5.)  Nicotnedes,  king 
of  Bithynia,  offered  to  buy  this  precious  work  from 
the  Cnidians  by  paying  the  whole  of  the  public  debt 
of  Cnidus,  which  was  large,  but  the  Cnidians  pre- 
ferred to  keep  their  goddess  and  their  debt.  Lucian, 
(Amor.  c.  11,  &c.),  or  the  author  of  the  little  piece 
that  is  printed  in  Lucian's  works,  has  described  the 
statue  with  the  feeling  of  an  artist.  (Diet,  of  Biogr. 
art.  Praxiteles , where  the  various  passages  are  re- 
ferred to.) 

The  coins  of  Cnidus  have  the  epigraph  kvi  and 
Ktniuur.  [G.  L.] 


p.  402) ; and  this  may  in  part  serve  to  account  far  the 
difficulty  that  lias  been  found  in  reconciling  the  state- 
ments of  this  writer,  who  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  Cnoestw,  with  the  known  position  the  city. 
Its  foundation  was  attributed  to  the  hero  of  Cretan 
romance,  Minos,  who  made  it  his  chief  residence. 
(Flout.  Od.  xix.  178).  Cnossns  and  its  neighbour- 
hood was  the  chosen  scat  of  legend ; and  the  whole 
district  was  peculiarly  connected  with  Zeus.  At  the 
river  Tethris,  or  Tlterou.  according  to  trxditkr, 
the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera  was  celebrated. 
(Diod.  v.  72.)  The  most  received  mythos  assigned 
the  birth-place  as  well  as  the  tombs  of  the  “ Father 
of  gods  and  men  ” to  this  locality.  The  well-kcovn 
Cretan  labyrinth  is  uniformly  attached  to  Cnowu. 
It  was  described  as  a building  erected  by  Daedalus, 
and  tite  abode  of  the  Minotaur  (Diod.  i.  61 ; A polled, 
iii.  4).  This  monument  could  never  have  had 
actual  existence,  but  most  be  considered  amply  u 
a work  of  the  imagination  of  the  later  poets  ad 
writers.  The  Homeric  poems,  Hesiod  and  Hero- 
dotus, are  all  equally  silent  on  the  subject  of  this 
edifice.  Tho  labyrinthial  construction  is  essentially 
Aegyptian,  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  tie 
natural  caverns  and  excavated  sepulchres  still  to  f* 
seen  near  Cnossus.  and  which  were  originally  usu 
for  religious  worship,  suggested,  after  tlie  introdn  - 
tion  of  Aegyptian  mythology  into  Greece,  the  kw 
of  the  labyrinth  and  its  fabled  occupant.  (C<*jp 
Hoeek,  Kreto,  voL  i.  pp.  56,  foil.) 

Cnossus  was  at  an  early  time  colonized  by  Domra, 
and  from  it  Dorian  institutions  spread  over  the  whuk 
island.  It  preserved  its  rank  among  the  chief  fit** 
of  Crete  for  some  time,  and  by  its  alliance  with 
Gortyna  obtained  the  dominion  over  nearly  ihewb'-k 
island.  Polybius  (iv.  53)  has  given  an  accost  of 
the  civil  wars  which  distracled  Crete,  and  in  wharii 
Cnossus  took  part.  Afterw  ards  it  became  a Homas 
colony.  (Strab.  x.  p.  477.)  Ail  the  now  existnc 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  “ metropolis  **  of  Crete  *•** 
some  rude  masses  of  Roman  brick-work,  parts  of  tD 
so-called  long  wall,  from  which  the  modem  midi  d 
the  site  has  been  derived.  (Pasbley,  Tree,  voi  l 
p.  204.)  Chersiphron,  or  Ctesiphou,  and  his  ** 
Metagenes,  the  architects  of  the  great  trtrpk 
of  Artemis,  were  natives  of  this  city,  as  wri! 
Acncsidemus  the  philosopher,  and  Ergoteles,  wfc<re 
victories  in  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  and  Isthttira 
games,  are  celebrated  by  Pindar  (Qtymp.  xii  1SX 
For  coins  of  Cnossus,  both  autonomous  arid  imperii., 
see  Eckbel,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  The  usual  type  » tie 
labyrinth;  the  forms,  since  they  represent  only  * 
poetical  creation,  arc  naturally  varied.  [E.  B.  J-] 


CNOPUTOLIS,  [Erytrrak.] 

CNOPUS.  [Boeotia,  p.  413,  b.] 

CNOSUS,  or  GNOSUS,  subsequently  CNOSSUS, 
or  GNOSSUS  (Krowrdr,  Knnreis,  Tvtcois,  Ttrna- 
ois : Eth.  and  Adj.  K radios,  K*t mtoios,  Yv&- 
ertos , rvteoaiot,  Gnosins,  Gnosiacus,  fern.  Gnosis, 
Gnosias:  Makro-Teikho),  the  royal  city  of  Crete, 
situated  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  SE.  of  Matium,  and 
23  M.  P.  from  Gortyna  (Pent.  Tab.).  It  originally 
was  called  Caeratus  (Kaiparoi,  Strab.  x.  p.  476) 
from  the  small  river  of  that  name  which  flowed 
beneath  its  walls.  (Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  v.  44.) 
Tritta  (Hesych.  t.  v.  Tpfrra),  was  a name  that  had 
been  some  time  applied  to  it  Pliny  (iv.  20),  who 
places  Cnossus  among  the  inland  cities,  and  Ptoletny 
(iii.  17.  § 10),  are  quite  wrong  in  the  positions  they 
assign  to  it.  Strabo's  text  (/.  c.)  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rupt (comp.  Groskurd,  in  loc. ; Hocck,  Crete,  vol.  i. 


COBULATUS.  or,  as  Polybius  (rxii.  18)wit» 
it,  Color atts  ( Ko\60aros ),  a river  which  d* 
Roman  general  Cn.  Manlius  crossed  on  his  n*^ 
from  the  Caulares  [Ca glares]  to  Isiooda  (Liv 
xxxvii:.  15).  After  crossing  the  Canlarw  bepss^d 
the  Caralitis  Palus  [Carautm],  and  came  to 
Mandropolis;  from  thence  to  Lagun,  near  the  soon* 
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of  the  Lysis,  and  the  next  day  to  the  Cobolatos.  In 
the  map  that  accompanies  Spratt’s  Lycia,  the  Lysis 
sand  the  Cobolatos  are  marked  as  the  two  upper 
branches  of  the  Catarrhactes  (Duden-Su);  hot  this 
requires  farther  examination.  Arundell  (Ana 
Afmor,  toI.  ii.  p.  154)  supposes  the  Cobulatus  to  be 
the  Catarrhactes.  [G.  L.] 

Ct/CALA  (tA  KoijtaAa.  Arrian.  Ind.  23),  a 
small  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  where  N eart  h us 
spent  several  days  on  his  return  with  his  fleet  from 
India.  Its  position  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

COCCI  l*M,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  tenth 
Itinerary,  as  being  27  miles  from  Bremetonacae, 
and  18  from  Mancunian!.  Rib-cAester  is  generally 
considered  to  be  its  modern  equivalent.  [R.  G.  L.] 
COCUE  (Ka»x^  ^ Xe»x^j,  Steph.  B.),  a small 
▼illage  on  the  Tigris,  not  far  from  Selcuceia,  on  the 
authority  of  Stephanos,  who  quotes  Arrian.  There 
has  been  considerable  doubt,  from  the  indistinct  ac- 
count of  ancient  authors,  whether  or  not  Cocbe  is  to 
be  considered  to  be  a different  place  from  Seleuceia, 
or  to  be  only  an  earlier  name  of  that  town.  On  the 
whole,  the  balance  of  opinions  seems  in  favour  of  the 
fjrtner.  The  words  of  Arrian,  as  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nufc,  are  precise  enough.  Again,  in  describing  the 
inarch  of  Julianas,  Ammianus  (xxiv.  6)  speaks  of 
the  army  arriving  at  Goche  after  having  thrown  a 
bridge  across  the  river  Tigris.  Orceins  (vii.  24) 
speaks  of  Ctesiphon  and  Coche  as  the  two  most  illus- 
trious cities  of  the  Parthian*,  and  Gregor.  Nazian. 
( Oral,  in  Julian . 2)  calls  Cocbe  a <ppovplov,  of  equal 
strength  with  Ctesiphon,  and  so  situated  that  those 
two  places  might  be  considered  as  one  town,  divided 
only  by  the  river.  Lastly,  Eutropius  (ix.  12)  calls 
it  “ urbem " in  tho  time  of  the  emperor  Carus.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ammianus  (xxiv.  5)  has,  on  tho 
emendation  of  Gelenins  (for  before  his  time  the  pas- 
sage was  held  to  be  corrupt)  “ Cochem,  quam  Seleu 
• ram  Dominant,”  which  would  imply  that  Coche  was 
the  older  name:  to  which  Zosimus  (iii.23)  probably 
refers,  though  he  calls  the  place Zocnasa.  in  the  pas- 
sage vfjt  •wpirtpor  Za/x&n)*,  rvr  Ik  2«A«t/w<tas 
6¥Ofia^ofitrrii.  Pliny  (viL  27)  speaks  of  Campi  Cau- 
ciae,  which  probably  refer  to  the  same  place.  [V.] 
COCHE  (K tixyi  al.  XAnj),  a town  of  Arabia  De- 
sert*. near  the  Euphrates,  in  hit.  72°  30',  Ion.  32°  30', 
of  Ptolemy  (▼.  19).  [G.  W.] 

COCHLIU’SA  (KoXblouaa,  Steph.  B.  $.  v.:  Elk. 
KoxAiowraJ* ).  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Lycia,  which 
has  its  name  from  the  shells  found  there,  a*  Alex- 
ander said  in  his  work  on  Lvcia.  [G.  L.  J 

COCINTHUS  or  COCINTHUM  (K<W6ot, 
PoL),  a promontory  of  Bruttiuin,  which  is  described 
by  Polybius  (ii.  14)  as  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  Italy,  on  which  account  he  considers  it  as  the 
point  of  separation  between  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian 
heaa.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  founded  upon  a 
very  erroneous  conception  of  the  geography  of  this 
part  of  Italy.  For  it  is  clear  from  Pliny  (who  him- 
self alludes  to  this  mistaken  idea)  that  the  promon- 
tory of  Cocinthum  lay  to  the  N.  of  Caulonia,  between 
that  dty  and  the  Scyllacian  gulf  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15), 
and  can  therefore  be  no  other  than  the  headland  now 
called  Punla  di  Stilo.  In  another  passage  (iii.  5. 
*.  6)  Pliny  not  unaptly  compares  the  configuration 
of  this  part  of  Italy  to  an  Amazonian  shield,  of  which 
Codnthus  forms  the  central  projection,  and  the  two 
promontories  of  Laciniuin  and  Leucopetra  the  two 
boms;  the  latter,  however,  should  rather  be  the 
Promontory  of  Hercules,  or  Cape  Spartv'ento.  Mela 
appears  to  confound  it  with  the  Zephyrum  Promon- 
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tory,  which  is  certainly  the  modem  Capo  di  Brut- 
zano , much  further  south.  (Mel.  ii.  4.)  The  mo- 
dem name  of  Capo  di  Stilo  is  evidently  derived  from 
some  column  (<tHjAtj  or  otuAIj)  erected  on  the 
headland  as  a landmark,  and  appears  to  date  from 
an  early  period,  as  it  is  already  marked  by  the  name 
of  “ Stilida  ” in  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  (//in.  3/arii. 
p.  490.)  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  on  the  con- 
trary, mentions  “ Cocinto  ” (p.  1 14),  as  if  there  were 
a town  or  village  of  the  name ; but  it  was  probably  a 
mere  station.  [E.  H.  B.] 

COCOSA  or  COEQUOSA,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Antoni ne  ltin.,  is  the  first  place  on  a road  from 
Aquae  Tarbellicae  ( Dax ) to  Burdigala  (Bordeaux). 
It  is  placed  24  M.  P.  from  Dax,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  a place  called  Causseque.  If  this  is  rightly  de- 
termined, we  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Cocosates, 
one  of  the  Aquitanian  tribes  whom  P.  Cra&sus  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  him  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Gallic  war,  b.  c.  56  (Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  27).  Pliny 
(v.  19)  calls  the  people  “ Cocoasates  Sexsignani,” 
which  seems  to  mean  that  it  was  a garrison  town. 
Ho  calls  the  Tarbelli  “ Quatnorsignani.”  The  position 
of  the  Cocosates  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Let  Larulea  ; and  “ the  inhabitants  of 
the  Landes  are  still  divided  into  two  classes;  the 
Bouges,  or  those  of  the  north  or  of  the  Tltc-de-Buch; 
and  the  Cousiota,  those  of  the  south.”  (Walckenaer,- 
Giog..  Ac.  voL  i.  p.  303)  [Bon].  [G.  L.] 
COCY'LIUM  (KoauAiov : Eth.  KotcvKlnjt),  a 
place  in  Mysia,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  with  Kean- 
dria  and  Ilium.  (Xen.  HclL  iii.  1.  § 16.)  In 
Pliny’s  time  (v.  30)  it  had  disappeared.  He  men- 
tions it  between  Cilia  and  Thebe.  A place  called 
Kutchulan,  or,  as  others  write  it,  CoUchiolan- Kuni, 
is  supposed  to  represent  Cocylium.  [G.  L.] 
COCY'TUS,  a tributary  of  the  river  Acheron  in 
Epeirus.  [Acheron.] 

CODA N I,  a people  of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  between  the  Arsi  and  the  Vadei  (vi.  28). 
Forster  finds  them  in  the  tribe  of  Kodad  near  Mekka. 
(Arabia,  voL  ii.  p.  142,  notef.)  [G.  W.] 

CODANO'NIA.  [Scan  i>ia.] 

CODA'NUS  SINUS,  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the 
Chersonesus  Cimbrorum  (Jutland),  which,  as  Pomp. 
Mela  (iii.  4)  states,  is  filled  with  islands,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  modern  kingdom  of  Denmark. 
It  was  therefore  the  southern  part  of  the  Baltic. 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  27)  it  extended  north  as 
far  as  the  prom.  Cimbrorum.  [L.  S.] 

C ODDI  N US.  [Sipylub.] 

CODRION,  a fortified  town  in  Illyria,  which 
surrendered  to  the  Romans  upon  the  capture  of  An- 
tipatria,  b.  c.  200.  It  was  probably  near  the  latter 
city,  upon  the  river  Apsns.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27.)  It  was 
probably  the  same  town,  which  is  called  Chryson- 
dyon  by  Polybius  (v.  108).  ( Leake, Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iii.  p.  326,  seq.) 

COELA  (rd  KotAa  ttji  E v€olat),  “the  Hollows," 
a part  of  the  coast  of  Euboea,  which  was  very  dan- 
gerous to  vessels  in  stormy  weather,  and  where  a 
squadron  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  wrecked  just  before 
the  battle  of  Artemisiuin.  (Herod,  viii.  13.)  Strabo 
(x.  p.  445)  describes  it  as  a place  between  Aulis  and 
Geracstus;  but  as  Aulis  is  misplaced  in  a description 
of  the  Euboean  coast,  many  critics  have  proposed  to 
read  Chalcis.  The  Epitumizer  of  Strabo  has  Capha- 
reus  instead  of  Aulis,  a correction  which  appears  to 
have  been  made  from  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 25),  who 
places  the  Coe  la  between  Caphareus  and  the  pro- 
montory Chersonesus.  But  Ptolemy  is  the  only 
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writer  who  places  the  Coela  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island ; all  other  ancient  writers  suppose  them  to 
have  been  on  the  western  coast.  (Liv.  xxxi.  47 ; VaL 
Max.  i.  8.  § 10;  Lacan,  v.  196, 230.)  The  Persian 
fleet  most  therefore  hare  sailed  round  the  promontory 
of  Geraestus  before  they  were  overtaken  by  the  storm. 
(Gmskurd  and  Kramer,  ad  Strak.  L c.) 

COELE.  [Attica,  p.  302,  b.] 

COELESYRIA.  [Syria.] 

COELE'TAE,  a Thracian  people,  divided  into 
majorts  and  minor**,  the  former  of  whom  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Haainus,  and  the  latter  about 
Mount  Rhodope.  (Plin.  ir.  18;  Liv.  xxxviii.  40; 
Tac.  Ann.  iii.  38.)  The  district  which  they  inha- 
bited was  called  Cocletica.  [L.  S.] 

COELOS,  COELA,  COELLA,  or  CELA  (KotAbr 
AipV,  KolAo,  KoiAia),  a port-town  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus  on  the  Hellespont,  near  which  the 
Spartans  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and  where 
the  latter  erected  a trophy  by  the  side  of  the  tomb 
of  Hecuba.  (Mela,  iL  2.  7;  Plin.  iv.  18,  Ptol.  iii. 
12.  § 4 ; NiceL  ▼.  p.  81 ; Anna  Comn.  xiv.  p.  429; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8 ; HierocL  p.  634.)  There  still 
exist  coins  of  the  town  of  Coeloa.  respecting  which 
see  Eckbel,  voL  iL  p.  50.  Its  modern  name  is  Ki- 
lidbakr.  [L.  S.J 

COENOPHRU'RIUM,  a town  on  the  Thracian 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  road  from  Apollonia 
to  Selytnbria ; in  it  the  emperor  Aurelian  was  mur- 
dered in  A.D.  275.  (Entrop.  ix.  9 ; Vopisc.  Aurrl. 
35 ; Itin.  Ant.  pp.  138,  230,  322,  where  the  place 
is  called  Ccnophrurium.)  It  is  generally  identified 
with  the  modern  Birados.  [L.  S.) 

COENYRA.  [Tiiasus.] 

COEQUOSA.  [CocoaA.] 

COETAE  (Koirou),  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
at  the  end  of  the  Anabasis  (vii.  8.  § 25)  among  the 
nations  that  the  Ten  Thousand  passed  through. 
They  are  mentioned  between  the  Moss/noeci  and  the 
Tibareni.  The  name  docs  not  occur  in  any  other 
part  of  the  work,  nor  elsewhere.  [G.  L.] 

COEUS.  [Pamisds.] 

COGAEONUM  (Karyaiuyov),  a mountain  in  the 
district  of  the  Getae,  which,  from  its  connection 
with  the  legend  of  Zamolxis,  was  considered  sacred. 
A river  bearing  the  same  name  was  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. (Strab.  vii.  p.  298.)  Neither  the  mountain 
nor  the  river  can  be  identified,  as  it  is  uncertain 
whether  we  should  look  for  them  in  the  E.  Carpa- 
thians or  in  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  Getae,  S. 
of  the  Ister.  (Comp.  Schafrrik,  Slavische  Alter- 
thum,  vol.  i.  p.  489.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

COGAMUS.  [Hermus.] 

COL  AC  El  A ( KoAoxci'a),  a town  in  Malis  of  un- 
certain site.  (Tbeopomp.  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  254,  f.) 

COLA'NIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Damnii,  to  the  NE.  of  the 
Sclgovae  (Solway).  Identified  with  Carstairs , and 
with  Craicfwrd.  [Coria.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

CO'LAPIS,  a river  in  the  country  of  the  lapodes, 
in-  Pannonia,  the  district  about  the  mouth  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  tribe  called  Colapiani.  (Strab. 
pp.  207,  214  ; Plin.  iii.  28.)  Dion  Cassius  calls 
the  river  Colops  (xlix.  38,  its  modern  name  is 
Kul pa),  and,  according  to  Strabo,  it  flowed  from  the 
Alps,  and  having,  in  its  eouree,  become  navigable, 
emptied  itself  into  the  Savus  near  Siscia  or  Se- 
gestica.  [I*  S.] 

COLCHI INDIAE  (KdAXo«,  PeripL Har.Brytkr. 
p.  33  ; Tab.  Penting.  Colchis  Indorum ; KbAXu« 
r'SfHov,  PtoL  vii.  1.  § 10),  a port  on  the  Malabar 
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coast,  to  the  NE.  of  the  present  Cape  Comorin,  m 
that  subdivision  of  India  which  the  ancients  called 
India  intra  Gangem.  According  to  Ptolemy  (vn. 
1.  § 10)  it  gave  its  name  to  a gulf  which  was 
called  the  KoAvbr  KoAXuroi.  Its  present  repre- 
sentative has  not  been  determined ; but  the  preitinu 
is  sufficiently  identified  by  the  description  of  the 
neighbouring  coast,  which  was  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  pearl  fisheries  Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Periplus  (vol.  ii.  p.  444),  has  shown  that 
near  it,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Ceylon,  was  the 
island  of  Epiodorus  (now  the  island  of  Manaar), 
and  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  seats  of  the  prari 
fisheries.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  other 
names  which  are  mentioned  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, as  Colias,  Prom.  Coliacum,  Cooiaci  (K«- 
uiajcoi,  Strab.  xv.  p.  689),  are  really  ctmnected  with 
that  of  Col  chi.  Indeed,  the  text  of  the  Peri  plus  is 
so  corrupt,  that  it  is  difficult  to  have  frith  in  the 
emendations  even  of  the  very  learned  men  who  have 
made  it  their  study.  (Vincent.  Pcriplu*  of  Ery- 
thraean Sea,  vol.  iL;  Asiatic  Researches , vol.  r, 
p.  895.)  [V.] 

COXCHICUS  SINUS.  [Courm  Ixm*t] 
COLCHIS  ($  KoAXfr  : Etk.  KoA^i  : Adj. 
KoAXutds),  a district  of  western  Asia  bounded  on 
the  SW.  by  the  province  of  Pantos,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  river  Phasis,  on  the  W.  bv 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  as  far  as  the  river  Com, 
on  the  N.  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  whkh  1st 
between  it  and  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  F-  by  Iberia 
and  Mts.  Moschici,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia. 
There  is  some  little  difference  in  authors  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  westward  : thus  Strabo  (xi 
p.  498)  makes  Colchis  begin  at  Trapezua,  wbik 
Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  Pontus  tc  tin 
river  Phasis.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Strab.  xi.  p 
497;  Plin.  vi.  5.  a.  5;  Theodor.  Hist.  Rod.  v.  $4; 
Procop.  B . G.  iv.  4;  Zoeim.  i.  32,  that  Pityfr 
was  the  last  town  to  the  S.  in  Colchis,  and  from 
| Strabo,  L c.,  Arrian  Peri  pi.  p.11.  (ed.  Hods.);  Mela, 

| i.  19;  Ammian.  xxii.  15;  Ptol.  v.  10;  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Dioscurias  (which,  according  to  Arrian  and 
some  other  writers,  was  subsequently  called  iwbaa- 
topolis)  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Colchis 
and  distant  from  Pityus,  according  to  Strabo  366. 
and  according  to  Arrian  350  stadia.  The  order  of 
the  tribea  on  this  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine  was 
according  to  Strabo,  and  commencing  from  the  JL, 
the  Zvgi,  Heniochi,  Cercetae,  Moschi  and  Cokhi ; it 
would,  however,  appear  that  the  whole  district  po- 
pularly known  aa  Colchis  occupied  the  greater  fart 
of  the  territory  on  which  these  smaller  tribes  or  mb- 
di visions  of  people  were  settled ; and  may.  therefore, 
as  stated,  be  considered  roughly  to  extend  from 
Trapezua  to  Dioscurias.  The  district  comprehend* 
the  modern  provinces  of  Mingrelia  and  part  of  Ab- 
basia,  south  and  west  of  ML  Elburz.  Aeschdns 
and  Pindar  appear  to  be  the  earliest  authors 
have  given  to  this  land  its  historical  name  of  Colchh- 
The  earlier  writers  only  speak  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Aea,  the  residence  of  the  mythical  king 
The  inhabitants,  called  Colchi,  were  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Herodotns  (ii.  104,  105)  and  Diodorus 
(i.  28)  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Sesastris, 
therefore  of  Egyptian  origin.  Herodotus  arg0* 
that  the  people  of  Colchis  were  the  relics  of  tha 
array,  because  of  the  many  customs  which  **** 
similar  to  them  and  to  the  Egyptians,  and  nut  .in 
use  originally  in  other  nations,  as  the  rite  of  ar‘ 

, cuuicisiou,  and  the  working  of  linen  (which  ti* 
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Greeks  called  Sardonic,  or,  as  Larcher  thinks, 
Sardian,  from  Sardes),  and  also  from  their  language, 
from  the  natural  complexion  of  their  skin,  which 
was  of  a dusky  colour,  like  that  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  from  their 
haring  curly  hair.  Strabo  (L  c.)  alludes  to,  but 
seems  hardly  to  credit,  this  story.  Yet  many  modern 
scholars  hare  held  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it, 
and  have  attempted  variously  to  account  for  the 
connection  between  the  two  people.  (Comp.  Heeren, 
Idem,  vol.  L pt.  1 p.  405 ; Michaelis,  Latct  of  Motes, 
▼ol.  iv.  p.  185,  Ac.)  Herodotus  is  so  far  a good 
authority,  that  be  does  not  speak  from  hearsay,  but 
from  personal  observation.  Pindar  ( Pyth.  4.378),  too, 
calls  the  Colchiana  dark-complexioned.  Ammianus 
(xxii.  8)  probably  merely  copies  the  words  of  Hero- 
dotus. Dionysius  Perieg.  (v.  689)  confirms  the 
genera]  tradition  of  the  Egyptian  descent  of  the 
Colchiana. 

The  Col  chi  were  subdivided  into  numerous  tribes, 
chiefly  settled,  as  we  have  stated,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine : as  the  Machelones,  Heniochi,  Zy- 
dretae,  Lazi,  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Phasis : the 
Apsidae,  Abasci,  Samigae,  Coroxi,  to  the  N.  of  it ; 
the  Coli,  Meianchlaeni,  Geloni,  and  Suani,  along  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  N.and  W.,and 
the  Mooch i to  the  SE.,  among  the  Moschici  Montes, 
an  outlying  spur  of  the  same  great  chain.  (See  under 
these  names.)  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  of 
these  tribes,  the  Lazi  gave  their  name  to  the  Regio 
Lazica,  a title  whereby  the  whole  country  was  known 
at  a late  period  of  history  (Procop.  B.P.  ii.  15, 
Goth.  iv.  1 ; Ptol.  v.  10.  § 5,  as  compared  with 
Arrian,  Periplut , p.  1 1 ),  and  that  the  Abasci  have 
no  doubt  perpetuated  their  name  in  the  modern 
Ahbaria  (RennelTs  Map)  or  Abkhasia  (Ritter).  It 
may  also  be  noticed  that  the  names  Coli,  and  Colias, 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Colchis  ; not 
impossibly  through  the  carelessness  of  transcribers 
or  editors.  [Colchi  Ijcdiae."]  The  only  river  of 
any  importance  was  the  Phasis  (now  Fdz  or  RUmi), 
which  was  according  to  some  writers  the  S.  boundary 
of  Colchis,  but  more  probably  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  that  country  from  the  Caucasus  W.  by  S. 
to  the  Euxine,  and  the  Anticites  or  Atticitus  (now 
Kuban).  Arrian  (Periplut,  p.  10)  mentions  many 
others  by  name,  but  they  would  seem  to  have  been  little 
more  than  mountain  torrents : the  most  important  of 
them  were  Charieis,  C hob  us  or  Cobus,  bingames, 
Tarsorss,  Hippus,  Astelephus,  Chrysorrhoas,  several 
of  which  are  also  noticed  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
The  chief  towns  were  Dioscuri  as  or  Dioscuri*  (under 
the  Romans  called  Sebastopolis)  on  the  sea-board  of 
the  Euxine,  Sampans  (now  Scharapani ),  Surium, 
Archaeopolis,  Macheiresis,  and  Cyta  or  Cutatisium 
(now  Kchitais),  the  traditional  birth-place  of  Medea. 

The  country  itself  was  celebrated,  as  we  have 
see n,  from  the  earliest  times  for  its  cultivation  of 
the  trade  in  linen  (Her.  ii.  105  ; Strab.  xi.  p.  498). 
Daring  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  still  later 
under  Constantine,  many  castles  and  factories  occu- 
pied its  coasts,  so  as  to  maintain  the  general  trade 
of  the  district  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  2,  B.  P.  ii. 
28  : Zoeim.  ii.  33) ; which  produced,  besides  linen, 
timber  for  ship-building,  hemp,  flax,  wax,  pitch, 
and  gold  dost.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  498 ; Appian.  Mithr. 
c.  103.)  Among  many  of  the  poets  of  antiquity, 
and  especially  among  those  of  the  later  and  Roman 
times,  Colchis,  as  the  scene  of  the  parentage  of 
Medea,  and  of  the  subsequent  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts and  the  capture  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  the 
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native  scat  of  all  sorceries  and  witchcrafts.  (Horat. 
Carm,  ii.  13.  8,  Epod.  v.  21,  xvi  57 ; Juv.  vi.  643 ; 
Propert  ii.  1.  53  ; Martial,  x.  4.  35.)  The  existence 
and  growth  in  the  country  of  the  Iris  plant  (Dioecor. 
in  Proem,  lib.  vi. ; Plin.  xxviii.  9),  from  the  bulbous 
root  of  which  the  medicine  we  call  Colchicum  is 
extracted,  may  have  led  to  some  of  the  tales  of 
sorcery  attributed  to  Medea.  (Ovid.  A.  Am.  ii.  89  ; 
Lucan,  vi.  441.) 

We  have  occasional  notices  of  the  history  of 
Colchis  incidentally  recorded  in  various  passages  of 
the  classical  writers,  from  which  we  may  gather: — 

1.  That  during  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  was  the 
northern  limit  of  tire  Persian  empire  (Her.  iii.  97); 
though  subsequently  the  people  appear  to  have 
thrown  off  this  yoke,  and  to  have  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8.  § 9,  vii.  8.  § 25). 
Still  later,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Colchians  were  not  included  in  the  sway  of  the  Per- 
sians. (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  15.  § 4.) 

2.  During  the  period  of  the  contests  between 
Mi t Initiates  and  the  Romans,  Colchis  was  consi- 
dered to  be  one  of  the  territories  which  the  king  of 
Pontns  had  annexed  to  his  paternal  territory  (Ap- 
pian, Mithr.  15),  though  ita  allegiance  was  even 
then  uncertain  and  doubtful  ( Ibid.  64).  During 
the  Second  Mithridatic  War,  Mithridates  made  his 
son  Machares  king  of  Colchis  (Ibid.  67),  who  ap- 
pears to  have  held  his  power  but  for  a short  period. 
Finally,  on  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Mithridates, 
Pompey  made  Aristarchus  the  governor  of  this  dis- 
trict (Ibid.  114;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  33, 
xxxvii.  3.)  On  the  fall  of  Pompey,  Pham  aces,  son 
of  Mithridates,  took  advantage  of  Caesar  being  occu- 
pied in  Egypt,  and  reduced  Colchis,  Armenia,  and 
some  part  of  Cappadocia, — defeating  Cn.  Domitius 
Calvin  us,  whom  Caesar  subsequently  sent  against 
him.  His  triumph  was,  however,  short-lived.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  45.) 

3.  Under  Polemon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Phar- 
naces,  Colchis  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontua 
and  the  Bosporus.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  493—499.) 

Lastly,  from  Theoph.  Byzant.  (Fragm.  4),  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  eighth  year  of  Justin,  A.  D.  572, 
the  Colchians  and  Abosgi  joined  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia as  the  allies  of  Chosroes  in  his  war  against  Mar- 
dan.  At  this  period  the  district  itself,  as  already 
remarked,  was  generally  known  as  Terra  Lazica. 
(Mennnd.  Prot.  Fragm.  3 of  his  Continuation  of 
the  History  of  Ayathias.)  [V.] 

COLENDA  (KoKirba:  perhaps  Cuellar ),  a rity 
of  the  Arevacae  in  Hispania  Tarraconemis,  men- 
tioned hr  Appian  (Hup.  99,  100;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
1,  p.456).  _ [P.S.] 

COLI  (KwAoi),  a people  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the 
north  of  Colchis,  inhabiting  a district  called  after 
them,  Ka»A«rif.  The  northern  part  of  the  Caucasus 
was  also  called  KwAt*&  bpij.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  KwAoi ; 
Scylax,  p.  31,  where  KwAucn  should  be  read  for 
Ketpurh;  Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5;  Mela,  i.  19.) 

COLIAS.  [Atiiknae,  p.  305,  b.] 

COLICA'RIA,  a place  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on 
the  Po,  between  Mutina  and  Hostilia,  near  Miron- 
dola  (It.  Ant.) 

COLIS  (KwAls,  Dion.  Perieg.  1148;  Mela,  iii.  7; 
Fest.  Avienus,v.  1355),adistrict  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
opposite  to  Ceylon,  and  a little  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
Comorin.  As  stated  elsewhere  [Colchi  Ikdiae], 
there  is  a great  confusion  in  the  names  which  the 
ancients  have  preserved  of  the  places  on  this  coast; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  names  Calligicum,  Co- 
T T 2 
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liacum,  Golis,  and  Celias,  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
district.  That  it  was  N.  of  Cape  Comorin  is  quite 
clear;  and  if  Colias  and  Colis  be  one  and  the  same, 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  far  to  the  N.,  as  Dionysius 
(v.  951)  evidently  describes  the  former  as  opposite  to 
Ceylon.  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  connect  with  CaJli- 
gicum  another  promontory,  which  they  call  Cory 
(K Stpv  tmpov),  a projecting  strip  of  land  to  the  E.  of 
the  Sinus  Colchicus : it  has  been  supposed  by  Ritter 
( Erdk . v.  p.  517)  to  be  the  same  as  the  present 
Panban,  opposite  the  island  of  Ramanan  Kor. 
Pliny(  vi.  20.  s.  23)  speaks  of  a Promontory  Cal  in  - 
gon,  — doubtless  the  Calligicum  of  Ptolemy.  [V.] 
COLLATIA  (KoAAaria ; Eth.  KoXAartxos,  Col- 
latinus : Cos  tel  dell  Osa ),  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
tium, situated  about  10  miles  E.  of  Rome,  between 
Gabii  and  the  Anio.  Virgil  notices  it  as  one  of  the 
colonies  of  Alba  Longa  ( Aen.  vi.  774);  a clear  proof 
that  be  considered  it  as  a Latin  town ; and  Dio- 
nysius also  distinctly  attributes  it  to  that  people:  it 
is  strange,  therefore,  that  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a Sabine  city  previous  to  its  conquest  by 
the  Romans.  The  first  occasion  on  which  its  name 
appears  in  history  is  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Prise  us,  by  whom  it  was  reduced  to  a state  of  sub- 
jection to  Rome.  (Liv.  i.  38 ; Dionys.  iii.  50.)  Livy 
has  preserved  to  us  the  formula  of  “ deditio"  on  this 
occasion,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fact  is 
historically  true,  as  the  city  never  appears  again  as 
an  independent  state.  Tarquin  is  said  to  have  esta-  | 
Wished  a garrison  there,  whence  he  is  erroneously  1 
represented  by  some  late  grammarians  as  the  founder 
of  the  city  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  744):  he  at  the  same 
time  appointed  his  nephew  Egerius  as  governor,  who 
in  consequence  obtained  the  surname  of  Collatinus, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants;  and  Lucius 
Tarquinius,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  is  represented 
as  residing  at  Collatia  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Ardca.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 59;  Dionys.  iv.  64.)  Silius 
Itolicua  also  represents  it  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
elder  Brutus  (viii.  363);  but  there  is  no  other  au- 
thority for  this.  No  subsequent  mention  of  Collatia 
occurs  in  history;  but  it  appears  to  have  gradually 
declined.  Cicero  incidentally  notices  it  as  one  of 
the  municipal  towns  of  Latium  which  was  in  his 
time  in  a very  decayed  condition.  Strabo  tells  us  it 
was  reduced  to  a mere  village,  and  Pliny  enumerates 
it  among  the  “ populi " of  ancient  Latium  which  were 
then  no  longer  in  existence.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35; 
Strab.  v.  p.  230;  Pliu.  iii  5.  s.  9.)  This  is  the  last 
mention  of  the  name  that  we  meet  with;  but  the 
memory  of  its  existence  was  preserved  by  the  Via 
Collatia  or  Collatina,  which  is  noticed  more  than 
once  by  Frontinus  (de  A quaeduct.  5, 10),  from  whom  | 
we  learn  that  it  lay  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Praenes- 
tina,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a short  in- 
terval. This  is  the  only  clue  to  the  position  of 
Collatia,  the  site  of  which  has  in  consequence  been 
generally  fixed  at  a place  called  CasteUaccio  cat 
Castel  deH  Osa,  a ruined  castle  of  the  middle  agee, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  a little  stream  called  the  Osa, 
little  more  than  2 miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Anio,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  site  of 
Gabii.  There  remain  on  this  spot  some  very  mcon-  I 
aiderable  fragments  of  walls  on  the  side  towards  the  > 
stream,  where  it  presents  a steep  and  abrupt  face  of 1 
tufo  rock,  but  on  the  other  side  it  is  wholly  without 
defences,  and  Gell  Is  of  opinion  that  the  site  was 
little  adapted  fur  that  of  an  ancient  city.  Hence  he 
inclines  (as  well  as  Westphal)  to  place  Collatia  at 
Lunghezza , another  mediaeval  fortress  on  a bold  and 
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nearly  isolated  hill  just  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Osa  with  the  Amo.  The  position  of  Lunghexea  is 
certainly  one  better  adapted  by  nature  for  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city  than  that  of  Castel  dell  Osa , sad 
would  accord  much  better  with  Virgil’s  express  iota 
(“  Collatinas  imponent  montibus  arew,"  Am.  L e.) 
but  no  ruins  have  been  discovered  there.  (Gell.  Top. 
of  Home , pp.  171 — 175;  Nibby,  fhntomi,  vol.  L pp. 
478 — 482;  Westphal,  Rbm.  Kampagne . pp.  I'JG, 
101 ; Abeken,  Mittel  Ital.  p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

COLLOPS  MAGNUS  or  CULLU  (Kd\Ao*V- 

yas  fi  KoAAou,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 3;  Chulli  Municipimn, 
Jtm.  Ant.  p.  19 ; Chullu,  Tab.  PeuL  ; Chuila,  Sofia. 
29 ; Collo , Ru.),  a city  of  Numidia,  npoo  s head- 
land on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus  Olcachites  (Hay 
of  StoraJi),  E.  of  the  Pr.  Tretum,  and  50  M.  P.  *«»t 
of  Rusicada,  celebrated  for  its  purple-dyeing  esta- 
blishments, and  probably,  therefore,  a Phoenician 
colony.  (Brim,  Africa,  p.  214.)  Ptolemy  uwatioia 
a KdAAmj*  plxpoi,  considerably  to  the  E.  of  this,  in 
a position  apparently  near  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay  (PtoL  ibid.  § 4.)  [P.Sc] 

COLLYTUS.  [Athkxae,  p.  302.] 
COLOBATUS.  [Cobulatus.] 

COTOBI  (KoAoCoI,  Diod.  iii.  32;  Asrathareh. 
p.  46;  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 28),  a tribe  of  Troglodyte! 
situated  on  a strip  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
promontory  of  Barium  in  lat.  24°  N.,  and  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Ptolemy  (iv.  7.  § 7) 
mentions  a mountain  (KoAoJ&i'  bpos,  Sucpop),  and 
Strabo  (xvi.  p 771)  a forest,  of  the  Colobi  (KoAc&r 
&A aor)  in  this  region,  between  Berenice  and  the 
harbour  of  Antiphilos.  Pomponiu*  Mela  (iii.  8)  places 
a town  of  Coloba  between  the  promontory  uf  Aeneous 
and  Philoteria.  The  Colobi,  like  the  entire  Troglo- 
dytic  nation,  were  the  subject  of  many  fables.  In  the 
Greek  language  their  name  imports  “ the  mutilated,'’ 
and  they  seem  to  have  practised  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision after  a manner  peculiar  to  themselves  (A mix 
Hist.  An.  iii.  8.  § 6;  Diod.  iii.  32).  They  were  pro- 
bably a dwarfish  people,  and  among  the  varieties  of 
the  Aethiopict  race  whose  low  stature  or  deformity  led 
finally  to  the  fable  of  the  Pygmies.  The  regioo 
which  they  inhabited  was  barren,  and  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  pasture  grounds  to  the  west  of  it  by 
their  stronger  kinsmen  or  neighbours.  Hence  their 
diet  was  principally  shell-fish  and  the  casual  pro- 
ducts of  the  chase,  and  their  curtailed  proportions 
were  confirmed  by  their  poor  diet.  [IV.  B.  D.] 
COLOE  (K o\6ij  Kinnj,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §24.31; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.),  a lake  in  Aethiopia,  lat.  12°  N , 
through  which  flows,  but  with  little  intermixture  of 
their  several  waters,  the  river  Astapus  ( Bahr-d - 
A zrelc),  the  Blue  or  Dark  River.  The  lake  Colo?  a 
probably  the  or  Yffaa  of  Strabo  (xvii.  p S22), 
and  is  the  modern  Lake  Dembea  or  Tsana.  Tbrre 
was  also  in  Actliiopia  a town  named  Coloe  (KoAiv 
iroAu,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 25)  of  which  the  site  is  un- 
certain (Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Ergthr.  p 3;  Mann«l 
Geograph.  Tvl  xii.  p 167).  [\V\  B.  0.] 

COLO'NAE  (KoAwvai)  or  COLO'NE,  s u>»d  in 
the  Tread,  140  stadia  from  Ilium.  (Strab.  pp5ff, 
604;  Thuc.  i.  131;  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1.  § 13;  I'M* 
x.  14.  § 1.)  According  to  tradition,  Colonae  *asia 
early  times  the  residence  of  a Thracian  prim* 
Cycnua,  who  possessed  the  adjoining  country  sud 
the  island  of  Tenedos,  opposite  to  which  Colon* 
situated  t«i  the  mainland.  Colonae  was  probably 
one  of  the  towns  from  which  the  inhabitants 
removed  to  supply  the  population  of  Alexandria 
Trees.  Pliny  (v.  30)  places  it  in  the  interior,  and 
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speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  places  that  had  disap- 
peared. 

There  was  a Colonae  near  Lampsacus  on  the 
Hellespont,  a foundation  of  the  Milesians.  (Str&b. 
p.  589:  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  12.  § 11.)  [G.  L.] 

COLO'NIA,  in  Britain.  The  criticism  which  ap- 
plies to  Camulodnnum  [Camulodunum]  has  been 
potponed  to  the  present  notice,  because  the  place, 
to  which  the  general  assent  of  investigator*  has  as- 
signed the  boooor  of  having  been  the  first  Roman 
colony  in  Britain  — the  Colonia  hot’  i^6xvy — is 
the  Coer  Colon  of  the  British,  and  the  C&mulodunum 
of  the  classical  writers.  Coir  Colon  is  a name  in 
Nennius's  list  of  British  cities.  In  Beda  and  the 
earlier  Anglo-Saxon  authorities  we  have  such  forms 
as  Colnacvaster,  CoUcistria , Ac.,  evidently  meaning 
Colchester  in  Essex.  Lastly,  in  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don. we  find  the  special  statement  that  the  British 
Coer  Colon  and  the  A.-S.  Colecestria  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  identity  of  CamuUxlunum  with  the 
town  thus  named  from  Columa  is  another  question. 
Few  writers,  however,  have  disconnected  them.  The 
chief  grounds  for  the  identification  lie  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Tacitus. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Iceni  (in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk),  and  the  Cangi  (on  the  Irish  Sea);  after, 
too,  a diversion  against  the  Brigantes  (to  the  north 
of  the  Humber),  the  fierce  nation  of  Silures  required 
repression.  For  this  purpose  a colony  is  established 
at  Camulodunum — “ Silurum  gens  non  atrocitate, 
non  dementia  mutabatur.  quin  helium  exerceret, 
castriaque  legicmum  premenda  foret.  Id  quo  promp- 
tius  reniret,  colonia  Camulodunum,  valida  veteran- 
omm  manu,  deducitur  in  agros  captivos,  subsidium 
ad  vers  us  rv belles,  et  imbuend is  sociis  ad  officia  legum. 
Itum  indc  ad  Siluras.”  (Ann.  xii.  32,  33.)  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  words  in  Italics.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  the  article  Cangl  The  section,  too, 
of  Tacitus  preceding  the  one  quoted  should  be  read. 
This  tells  us  that  Ostorius  had  already  fortified  the 
valleys  of  the  Sabrina  and  the  Autona — the  Sabrina 
meaning  the  Severn,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
meaning  of  Autona  (?  Aufona). 

Now,  with  stations  already  effected  on  the  Severn, 
and  another  river,  which  was  certainly  nearer  to 
Wales  than  any  river  of  Essex,  how  can  we  reconcile 
the  probable  movements  of  Ostorius  with  either  of 
the  accredited  sites  of  Camulodunum?  This  is  well 
known  to  have  been  either  ifaldon,  or  WriUle  (near 
Colchester ),  each  in  Essex,  and  each  in  the  very  last 
place  imaginable  for  the  operations  of  a Silurian,  a 
Brigactian.  or  a Cangian  campaign,  even  if  it  be 
allowed  to  suit  an  Iceman. 

The  solution  to  these  difficulties  probably  lies  in 
the  fact  of  Tacitus’s  authority  being  of  a high  value 
only  for  those  parts  of  our  island  with  which  his 
father-in-law  Agricola  came  in  contact,  and  for  that 
period  of  oar  early  history  during  which  that  general 
was  so  important  an  actor.  Now,  the  parts  that  lie 
knew  best  lay  in  the  west  and  north  — in  Wales  and 
Scotland  — rather  than  in  the  eastern  counties. 

In  a.d.  61.  the  name  of  Camulodunum  re-appeare 
(Ada.  xiv.  31).  its  geographical  and  political  rela- 
tions being  comparatively  clear.  Thus,  the  war  is 
again.-*  the  famous  Queen  of  the  Iceni  (Boadicea), 
and  tl*e  population  of  the  neighbourhood  is  that  of 
the  Trin«*bantes  ( Middlesex ).  At  the  same  time, 
the  campaign  in  Wales  is  interrupted  by  the  Icenian 
revolt ; a fact  to  which  w©  may  possibly  trace  the 
confusion  in  the  account  of  Ostorius.  The  actual 
movement  from  west  to  east  directed  the  attention  of 
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the  historian  towards  Wales,  whilst  the  probable  ra- 
pidity with  which  Paullinus  (the  general  now  under 
notice)  effected  it,  abridged  the  distance. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Camulodunum  of  the  Ice- 
nian campaign  is  a place  of  pleasure,  rather  than  a 
military  fortification  — “ Nullis  munimentis  sept  am 
— dum  amocnitati  prius  quam  usui  consulitur.” 
This  is  not  quite  what  we  expect.  It  contains  a 
temple,  an  image  of  victory,  a curia , and  a theatre. 

Where  does  Tacitus  place  it?  He  is  generally 
said  to  place  Camulodunum  on  the  aestuary  of  the 
Thames:  by  which  a slight  complication,  and  the 
necessity  of  carrying  that  river  as  far  north  as  the 
Blackwater , is  engendered.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  context  favours  this  view,  it  does  not  absolutely 
enforce  it  — “ externoe  fremitus  in  curia  eorum  au- 
ditos ; conBonuisse  ululatibus  t heat  rum,  visamque 
speciem  in  aestuario  Taint  sac  subversae  colonise.” 
This  by  no  means  says  that  the  population  of  Camu- 
lodunum saw  it.  It  might  have  been  seen  in  London. 
The  passage  continues  — “jam  ocean  urn  cruento 
aspectu;  dilabente  aestu,  humanorum  corporum  ef- 
figies relictas,  ut  Britanni  ad  spein,  ita  veteran i ad 
metum  trahebant.”  As  these  veterans  were  the  real 
occupants  of  Camulodunum,  the  extract  is,  pro  tanto, 
in  favour  of  Tacitus's  having  placed  it  on  the  Thames. 
Still,  as  already  stated,  it  is  not  conclusive.  The 
chief  reason,  however,  for  giving  the  passage  in  full 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Ptolemy’s  Camudolanum  is  a town  of  the  Trino- 
antes,  on  the  Imensa  aestuary,  the  Trinoantes  being 
east  of  the  Simeni,  whose  town  is  Venta.  The 
current  explanation  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  Si- 
meni are  the  Iceni  of  the  other  authors,  and  Venta 
the  Venta  Icenorum  (=j\ 'orunch).  In  a previous 
passage,  we  have,  in  the  following  order,  from  north 
to  south,  (1)  the  Metaris  aestuary  (=the  Wash), 
(2)  the  river  Gariennus  (Tare),  (3)  a promontory, 
(4)  the  outlets  of  the  river  Idumannia,  (5)  the  Ta- 
missa  aestuary.  Now,  the  Tamissa  aestuary  is  the 
Imensa  aestuary,  and  the  Ei-c/u-mannia  the  Black - 
water.  At  least,  such  is  the  view  suggested  by  the 
element  du  (=  black). 

Turning  from  Ptolemy  to  the  Itineraries,  we  find 
equal  elements  of  confusion.  In  the  fifth , we  have 
Colonia  ; in  the  ninth,  Camulodunum. 

Colonia  is  52  miles  from  London,  Camulodunum 
51. 


From  Camulodu- 
num to 

M.P. 

Canonium  - - viii. 

Caesaromagus  - xii. 

Durolitum  - . xvi. 

London  - - xv. 

li. 

The  distance  between  Caesaromagus  and  Colonia 
coincides  somewhat  less  closely. 

Even  the  identification  of  Colonia  with  Col- 
chester is  shaded  by  a doubt.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve tliat  the  river  Coin  took  its  name  from  Colonia , 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  Cof-chester  is  other 
than  the  Camp  upon  the  Colne. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  the  present  writer,  after  balancing  the  con- 
flicting difficulties,  finds  the  best  solution  in  doubting 
the  identity  of  Colonia  and  Camulodunum.  The 
first  he  believes  to  have  been  Col-  Chester,  the  second 
Maldon , name  for  name  in  each  case.  [R.  G.  L.] 
T T 3 


From  London  to 

M.P. 

Caesaromagus  - xxviii. 
Colonia  - - xxiiii. 

lii 
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COLO'NIA  AGRIPPI'NA,  or  AGRIPPINEN- 
SIS,  or  simply  AGRIPPI'NA  {Cologne,  as  the 
French  and  English  call  it ; Coin,  and  Koln,  as  the 
Germans  call  it),  a town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  on  the  Roman  road,  which  ran  from  Augusta 
Ranracorum  {Angst  near  Dale)  past  Slrassburg, 
Worms,  Mainz,  Bingen,  Coblenz,  and  Bonn.  The 
road  was  continued  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
from  Cologne,  through  Noveaiutn  (AVum),  Colonia 
Trajana  ( Kellen  near  Cleves),  Noviomagus  (Afy- 
megen),  and  thence  to  Lugdunum  {Leyden).  The 
position  is  determined  by  the  Itineraries  and  by  the 
name.  There  are  also  medals  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
piuonsis,  and  the  name  occurs  on  inscriptions. 

This  town  was  originally  called  Oppidum  Ubi- 
orum  (Tacit.  /ln*».  i.  36),  and  it  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ubii,  a German  nation.  The  Ubii  were  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhine  in  Caesar's  time;  but 
under  Augustus  they  removed  across  the  Rhine 
under  the  protection  of  M.  Vipeanius  Agrippa,  to 
escape  from  the  attacks  of  their  neighbours  the 
Catti.  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Claudius  and  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus  Caesar,  who  was  bom  at 
the  Oppidum  Ubiorum  while  her  father  commanded 
in  these  parts  prevailed  on  her  husband  (a.  d.  51) 
to  send  a colony  of  veteran  soldiers  there,  and  from 
that  time  the  place  had  her  name.  (Tacit  .dim. 
xii.  27 ; Strabo,  p.  194.)  The  Agrippinenses  were 
made  Juris  Italici  (Paulus.  Dig.  50.  tit  15.  s.  8),  that 
is,  the  place  bad  the  Jus  Italicum,  which  was  a great 
privilege ; but  it  docs  not  appear  whether  it  was  con- 
ferred at  the  time  of  the  colonisation  or  afterwards. 
An  inscription  in  Gruter  (p.  436)  shows  that  it  was 
also  called  Colonia  Claudia  Augusta  Agrippinen- 
siurn.  Tacitus  {Germ.  c.  28;  Hist.  iv.  28)  observes 
that  the  Ubii  were  willingly  called  Agrippinenses, 
from  the  name  of  their  founder  (conditoris  sui),  as  if 
Agrippa  founded  the  oolony,  though,  in  the  passage 
already  cited,  Tacitus  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  to  Agrippina,  or  to  her  interest  at  least. 
(See  the  note  of  Lipsius  on  this  passage.) 

Cologne  is  well  placed  for  a large  town,  being 
iust  below  the  point  where  the  flats  of  the  Nether- 
lands commence,  in  a fertile  country,  and  forming  a 
convenient  place  of  transit  between  the  countries  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Rhine.  Its  position  on 
the  German  frontier  involved  it  in  trouble  during 
the  insurrection  of  Civilis,  whom  the  people  at  length 
joined.  The  Transrhenane  Germans  were  jealous  of 
Cologne,  which  had  grown  rich.  (Tacit.  Mist.  iv.  28.) 
The  Colonia  was  protected  by  a wall,  which  the  rude 
Germans  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine  considered 
a badge  of  slavery.  The  Roman  settlers  and  the 
Germans  in  the  place  had  intermarried.  The  town 
had  a transit  trade,  which  was  burdened  with  duties; 
and  probably  the  people  levied  tolls  on  the  boats  that 
went  up  and  dowu  the  river  (Tacit.  Mist.  iv.  63 — 
65),  an  obstacle  to  commerce  which  long  existed  on 
the  Rhine. 

Cologne  became  the  chief  town  of  Germania  Se- 
cunda  or  Inferior.  Aulas  Vitcllius  was  at  Cologne, 
as  governor  of  the  Lower  Germania,  when  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  (Sueton.  VitelL 
c.  8-)  There  was  a temple  of  Mars  at  Cologne,  in 
which  a sword  was  hung  up,  that  was  said  to  have 
been  the  sword  of  Divus  Julius.  Vitellins  went 
about  the  most  crowded  streets  of  Cologne  with  this 
swonl  in  his  hand,  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  carried  it  off  with  him.  But  he  sent  the  sword 
with  which  Otho  killed  himself,  to  be  dedicated  in 
the  temple  of  Mars  at  Cologne.  {VitcU.  c.  10.) 
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i Trajan  was  also  at  Cologne  when  Ncrra  died 
a.d.  98,  and  he  assumed  the  imperial  insignia  there. 
(Ores.  vii.  12.)  Ammianos  (xv.  11)  mentions  Co- 
logne under  the  name  of  Agrippina,  and  Tunpi 
{Tongem),  as  large  and  rich  cities  of  Secanda 
Germania.  The  place  was  taken  by  the  Franks, 
but  was  recovered  by  Julian  about  a.d.  356,  si 
which  time  it  was  a strongly  fortified  place.  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Zosimus  (L  38),  under  the  name 
of  Agrippina,  as  a very  large  city.  In  the  N otitis  it 
is  called  “ Metropolis  ci vitas  Agrippinensium." 

The  Roman  remains  of  Cologne  consist  of  what  is 
called  the  Pfaffenparte,  supposed  to  be  the  old  Pueta 
Claudia,  with  the  inscription  C.  C.  A.  A.,  and  some 
remains  of  the  walla.  Many  statues,  sarcophagi, 
and  other  Roman  remains  have  been  found  there. 
Some  authorities  speak  of  traces  of  a subterranean 
passage  from  Cologne  to  Trfcves,  which  is  an  absurd 
fiction.  There  was  a Roman  read  from  Augusta 
Trevirorum  to  Cologne,  the  line  of  which  appears  to 
be  indicated  plain  enough  in  some  parts  by  the 
directions  and  position  of  the  modern  road.  Tbe 
old  town  of  Cologne  was  that  which  was  surrounded 
with  walls  by  the  Romans,  and  until  near  tbe  dose 
of  the  twelfth  century  was  called  the  “ ci  vitas  iutn 
coloniam."  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  Colours  is 
described  by  Gelenius  {De  admiranda  sacra  et  drib 
magnitudine  Coloniae,  CoL  1645,  4to. ; refereed  to 
by  Eichhorn).  About  A.D.  1 180  a new  wall  indoMd 
the  suburbs. 

Cologne  was  made  a Roman  city  “ juris  Italia  ,* 
which  means  that  the  municipal  government  and  i 
limited  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  magistrates,  whether  they  were 
called  Duumviri  or  by  any  other  name,  and  of  so 
Onlo  (Curia).  The  criminal  jurisdiction  and  the 
jurisdiction  in  more  important  civil  matters  were  ia 
the  hands  of  tlie  Consuls ris  or  governor  of  Germania 
Secunda,  whose  residence  was  at  Cologne.  It  *©* 
a very  reasonable  conjecture  that  this  important  city 
never  entirely  lost  its  original  constitution,  and  that 
its  municipal  system  as  it  existed  in  the  middk  ag», 
as  they  are  called,  is  of  Roman  original.  Tbouch 
this  cannot  be  proved,  it  is  shown  to  be  very  probable 
by  Eichhorn  {Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  Stbdtische* 
Ver/assung  in  Deutschland,  Zcitschrifl  Jur  Gts- 
chicht  Rechtswissenschaft,  Band  ii).  Tbe  place  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  in  the  first  half  c ( tbe 
fifth  century,  a.  d.;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  Homan 
general  Aetius  recovered  it,  as  some  assume,  the 
Romans  did  not  keep  it,  foe  Childeric,  the  father  d 
Chlodowig,  had  possession  of  the  place.  He  spared 
the  fortifications  of  Cologne,  though  be  destroyed 
those  of  Trtvcs.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Frankish 
kings  in  Chlodowig’s  time,  and  is  often  mentioned  in 
Frankish  history  as  a strongly  fortified  place.  It  is 
well  known  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  Franks 
allowed  their  Roman  subjects  to  retain  their  own 
law,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  mast  hare 
allowed  them,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  retain  the 
Roman  institutions,  without  which  the  Roman  law 
could  not  liave  been  applied.  Cologne  was  the  first 
large  Roman  town  that  the  Frankish  kings  got  p*- 
scs'ion  of,  and  there  were  reasons  sufficient  why  the; 
should  allow  this  ancient  and  powerful  city  to  ntari 
its  municipal  constitution  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  thick 
of  any  reasons  why  they  should  destroy  it  The  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  by  Eichhorn  is  highly 
interesting.  [G.  L] 

COLO  NIA  KQUESTRIS  NOIODUNUM  {Sy*\ 
a town  in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii,  which  the 
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Itineraries  place  on  the  road  from  Genera  to  Lacns 
Lausonios  ( Lausanne ).  It  is  first  mentioned  by 

Pliny  (it.  7),  and  then  by  Ptolemy  (iL  9),  who 
assigns  it  to  the  Seqnani.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  simply 
name  it  Equmtri* ; and  so  it  is  named  in  the  Itine- 
raries. On  some  inscriptions  it  is  called  Civ.  Eqnes- 
trinm,  and  Col.  Julia  Equ. ; from  which  some  have 
concluded  that  it  was  founded  by  C.  Julius  Caesar. 
In  the  Notitia  it  is  called  Civ.  Eqnestrium  Noio- 
dunuin.  The  name  Noiodunum,  and  the  position  of 
Eqoestris  in  the  Itineraries,  determine  the  site  of  the 
place  with  certainty.  The  district  in  which  Nyon 
aland*  is  called  Pagus  Equestricus  in  a document  of 
the  year  1011;  and  it  is  said  that  the  people  of  the 
country  still  call  this  district  Enquestre.  (D’Anville, 
Xotice,  ; Walckenaer,  Geographic,  <fc.,  des 
Guides,  vol.  ii.  p.  316.)  [G.  L.) 

COLO'XIA  TRAJA'NA,  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Table.  It  is  on  the 
road  from  Coionia  Agrippinensis  ( Cologne ) to  Lug- 
dunum  (Leyden).  Coionia  Trajana  is  between 
Vetera  and  Burginalium.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
place  is  KeUen  or  KeUn,  near  C lives t or  C lives 
itself,  as  some  suppose.  [G.  L.] 

COLO'XIDES  (KoAatrfficf),  a town  in  the  SW. 
of  Messenia,  described  by  Pausanias  as  standing  upon 
a height  at  a short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  40 
stadia  from  Asine.  The  inhabitants  affirmed  that 
they  were  not  Messenians,  but  a colony  led  from 
Athens  by  Colaenua.  It  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(PkiLnp.  18)  under  the  name  of  Colonis  (KoAwfIt) 
as  a place  which  Philopoemen  marched  to  relieve ; 
but  according  to  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xxxix.  49) 
Carone  was  the  place  towards  which  Philopoemen 
marched.  [Coroxe.]  The  site  of  Colunides  is  un- 
certain. Leake  places  it  upon  the  Messenian  gulf  at 
A'astelia,  where  are  some  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ing*, X.  of  Koroni,  the  site  of  Asine;  but  the  French 
commission  suppose  it  to  have  stood  on  the  bay  of 
Phoenicus,  NW.  of  the  promontory  Acritaa.  (Paus. 
iv.  34.  §§  8,  12;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 7,  who  calls  it  Ko- 
Aainj;  Leake,  Pelopotmesioca , p.  195;  Boblaye,  Re- 
cherche*, Ac.,  p.  1 12.) 

COLO'NIS,  an  island  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
a 19)  as  off  the  coast  of  Argolis.  From  the  order 
in  which  be  enumerates  the  names,  and  from  Colonis 
oecorring  in  his  text  in  the  place  of  Hydreia  (“  Ti- 
parenus,  Aperopia,  Colonis,  Aristera,  Calauria"), 
Leake  conjectures  that  Colonis  and  Ilvdreia  were 
ooe  and  the  same  island  ( Pdoponnesiaca , p.  286); 
bat  Kiepert  gives  the  name  of  Colonis  to  the  small 
island  S.  of  Spetzia. 

COLCTNUS  AGORAEUS.  [Athenae,  p.  298. 
*>-] 

COLO'XUS  HI'PPIUS.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 
COLOPE'XE,  CULUPE'NE,  or  CALUPENE 
(KaXoinrrjtrb),  a district  in  Pontus  on  the  bonier  of 
Armenia  Minor.  (Strab.  p.  560.)  Pliny  (vi.  3) 
places  Sehastia  and  Sehastopolis  in  Colopcne.  As  to 
the  position  of  this  district,  see  Poxtus.  [G.  L.] 
CO  LOPHON  (KoXo^e:  Eth.  KoXo^rmr),  one 
of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Andraemon.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon 
was  on  the  left  as  a man  went  from  Colophon,  after 
crossing  the  river  Calaon.  (Pausan.  viL  3.  § 5.)  It 
was  120  stadia  from  Lebedus,  which  was  north  of  it; 
and  from  Ephesus,  which  was  south  of  it,  70  stadia, 
direct  sailing,  but  120  along  the  coast.  (Strab.  p. 
643.)  The  little  river  Hales  or  Ales  flowed  by  Co- 
lophon, and  was  noted  for  the  coolness  of  its  water. 
(Paua  viii.  28.  § 3.)  The  place  was  a short  dis- 
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tance  from  the  const ; and  its  port  was  Notium  (Nd- 
nov),  with  respect  to  which  Colophon  was  called 
the  upper  city  (f/  &vu  n6\is,  Thuc.  iii.  34). 

Colophon  and  Ephesus  did  not,  like  the  other 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  celebrate  the  festival  of  the 
Apatnria;  for  some  reason  or  other  connected  with 
an  affair  of  blood.  (Herod,  i.  147.)  At  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Colophon,  some  of  the  citizens 
being  exiled  by  the  opposite  faction,  retired  to 
Smyrna,  where  they  were  received.  But,  watching 
an  opportunity,  they  seized  the  town,  and  the  matter 
was  at  last  settled  by  the  Smyrnaeans  agreeing  to 
go  away  with  all  their  moveables,  and  leaving 
Smyrna  in  possession  of  the  Colophonian  exiles. 
(Herod,  i.  150;  compare  the  confused  story  in  Strabo, 
p.  633,  about  Smyrna  and  Colophon.)  Herodotus 
mentions  Notium  as  an  Aeolian  city  (i.  149);  and 
some  critics  have  supposed  that  he  means  the  Notium 
which  was  the  port  or  lower  city  of  Colophon ; a 
supposition  that  needs  no  refutation. 

Colophon  was  taken  by  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia. 
(Herod,  i.  14.)  Alyattes,one  of  his  successors,  took 
“ Smyrna,  the  city  that  was  founded  from  Colophon  * 
(Herod.  i.  16), — in  which  passage  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  allude  to  the  story  of  Smyrna  that  he  tella 
in  another  place  (i.  150).  Colophon  is  seldom  men- 
tioned. Early  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Persians 
got  possession  of  the  upper  town  or  Colophon,  owing 
to  the  people  quarrelling  among  themselves.  The 
party  who  were  expelled  maintained  themselves  in 
Notium ; but  even  they  could  not  agree,  and  a Per- 
sian faction  was  formed  in  Notium.  The  party  op- 
posed to  the  Persians  called  in  Paches,  the  Athenian 
commander,  who  drove  the  Persian  party  out  of 
Notium,  and  gave  it  back  to  the  Colophonians,  ex- 
cept those  who  had  been  on  the  Persian  aide.  After- 
wards the  Athenians  sent  some  settlers  to  Notium, 
and  collected  there  all  the  Colophonians  that  they 
could  from  the  cities  to  which  they  had  fled.  (Thuc. 
iii.  34.)  Notium  and  Colophon  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  ( Hell . i.  1.  § 4)  as  distinct  towns. 

Lysimachus,  a Macedonian,  and  one  of  Alexan- 
der’s body-guard,  who,  after  Alexander’s  death,  made 
himself  king  of  the  Thracians,  destroyed  Lebedus 
and  Colophon,  and  removed  the  people  to  his  new 
city  of  Ephesus.  (Paus.  i.  9.  § 7,  vii.  3.  § 4.)  The 
Colophonii  were  the  only  people  of  those  removed  to 
Ephesus  who  resisted  Lysimachus  and  his  Macedo- 
nians; and  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried 
oq  the  way  from  Colophon  to  Claras,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road.  Probably  a large  mound  was 
raised  over  the  dead.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  in 
his  war  with  the  Romans  (n.  c.  190),  unsuccessfully 
besieged  Notium,  which  Livy  (xxxvii.  26)  calls 
u oppidum  Colophonium,”  and  he  observes  that  it 
was  about  two  miles  from  Old  Colophon.  On  the 
settlement  of  affairs  after  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
the  Romans  gave  to  the  Colophonii  “ who  dwelt  in 
Notium  ’’  freedom  from  taxation  (immunitas),  as  a 
reward  for  their  fidelity  to  them  in  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxxviiL  39.)  Polybius  also  calls  the  Colophonii 
“ thoee  who  dwelt  in  Notium  ” (xxii.  27).  But 
it  was  still  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Colophon  as  Cicero 
does  ( pro  Leg.  AfaniL  e.  12)  when  he  mentions 
Colophon  as  one  of  the  cities  plundered  by  the  pirates 
in  his  own  time.  This  Colophon  seems  to  be  Notium. 
Strabo  does  not  mention  Notium ; and  he  speaks  of 
Colophon  as  if  the  old  city  existed  when  he  wrote, 
though  his  remarks  on  the  distance  from  Ephesus 
seem  to  apply  rather  to  Notium  or  New  Colophon 
than  to  the  old  town.  Mela  (i.  17)  mentions  Colo- 
TT  4 
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phon,  and  not  Notium.  Plioy  (v.  29)  says  that 
Colophon  is  in  the  interior,  aud  that  the  Halesus(the 
Ales  of  Pansanias)  flows  by  it.  “ Next  is  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  of  Clarus,  Lebed  us : there  was  also 
Notinm,  a town.”  This  is  a good  example  of  Pliny's 
careless  compilation.  Thucydides  tells  us  that 
Notium  was  the  town  on  the  coast  or  naval  town, 
and  that  Colophon  was  the  upper  town;  and  Livy 
distinguishes  the  two  clearly,  and  gives  the  distance 
of  Old  Colophon  from  the  coast.  The  site  of  Notium 
and  Colophon  is  easily  determined,  being  near  to 
Clarus.  [Clarus.]  Chandler  says  that  there  are 
no  ruins  at  Notium.  and  only  some  miserable  cabins 
on  the  site  of  Colophon.  Notium  must  have  been  as 
old  as  Colophon : it  was  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in 
his  Asia  as  a city  of  Ionia  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.  Ndnor). 

Strabo  says  that  the  Colophonians  had  once  a good 
navy,  and  an  excellent  cavalry.  Their  cavalry'  was 
so  superior  as  to  assure  the  victory  to  the  side  on 
which  it  fought,  whence  he  says  came  the  proverb, 
M He  has  put  the  Colophon  to  it " (rh**  KoAo^va 
i-w&TiKti'')  whenever  a matter  was  brought  to  a 
certain  termination.  The  Scholiast  on  theTheaetetus 
of  Plato  (on  the  words  rbv  KoKcxpwya  dsayicdfa 
-rpoaStedfar)  gives  a different  explanation.  He  says 
that  when  the  twelve  Ionian  states  assembled  at  the 
Panionium,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  Colophonii 
had  the  casting  vote,  for  they  received  the  Smyr- 
na cans  to  Jive  with  them,  on  behalf  of  whom  they 
had  this  vote ; whence  the  proverb  was  used  to  ex- 
press a casting  or  deciding  vote. 

Colophon  was  one  of  the  places  that  claimed  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  Homer.  It  was  the  native  city  of 
Mimnermus.  an  elegiac  poet ; of  the  musician  Polym- 
nestus;  of  Phoenix,  a writer  of  iambi  (Pans.  i.  9. 
§ 7.);  of  Hcrmesianax,  an  elegiac  writer  (Athen.  p. 
597,  who  quotes  a large  fragment);  of  Antimachus, 
an  epic  poet;  of  Xenophanes,  a writer  of  silli;  and 
of  Nicander,  whose  Theriaca  is  extant. 

The  resin  of  Colophon  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
an  article  of  commerce;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides  (Pliny, xir.  20,  and  Harduin’s  note)  under 
the  name  Colophonia,  which  the  French  call  Colo- 
phons. The  mountain  Gallesus,  near  Colophon 
(Strab.  p.  642.),  is  a huge  mass  covered  with  noble 
pines,  and  it  abounds  in  water.  The  mountain  sup- 
plied the  piue  wood  for  the  resin.  [G.  L.] 


Com  or  Colophon. 

COLOSSAE  (KoAo<r<7oi ; Kth.  KoXoaaniris,  Ko- 
Ao<rrra<6s),  a city  of  Phrygia,  first  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  30)  as  a large  city  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  Lycus,  a branch  of  the  Maeander.  Xerxes,  on 
his  march  to  Sardes,  u.  c.  481,  reached  Colossae 
after  leaving  Anaua.  [Anaua.]  The  younger  Cyrus, 
on  his  march  from  Sardes  towards  the  Euphrates 
n.  c.  401,  passed  through  Colossae.  He  crossed  the 
Maeander,  and  after  a march  through  Phrygia  of 
8 |>amsangs  from  the  river,  he  came  to  Colossae, 
a large  and  prosperous  city.  ( Anab . i.  2.  § 6,  Ac.) 
The  march  of  Cyrus  from  Coioesae  to  Celaenae  was 
20  parasangs.  The  position  of  Colossae  south 
of  the  Maeander  is  determined  by  these  two  authori- 
ties. Strabo  (j»p.  576 — 578)  places  Colossae  near 


Laodiceia  on  the  Lycus.  In  his  time  ApameU  Ci- 
botus  and  laodiceia  were  the  largest  cities  in  this 
{art  of  Phrygia.  Laodiceia  was  then  the  chief  town 
of  a conventus,  to  which  Colossae  and  more  than 
| twenty  other  towns  belonged.  Both  Laodiceia  and 
Colossae  were  famed  for  their  wool,  and  the  people 
of  Colossae  also  derived  a great  profit  from  their  skill 
! in  dyeing  it.  (See  Groekurd’s  note  on  the  passage 
of  Strabo,  p.  578;  Transl.  Strab.  voL  ii.  p.533.) 
The  upper  valley  of  the  Maeander  was  a sheep-fad- 
ing country. 

Colossae  had  become  a place  of  comparatively 
little  importance  in  Strabo's  time.  In  the  middle 
ages  there  arose  near  it  a town  called  Chonae  (Xwrai, 
or  Xorai),  and  Colossae  disappeared.  Chonae  was 
the  birthplace  of  Nicetas  Choniates,  one  of  the  By- 
zantine historians.  East  of  Dertieli  there  is  a place 
now  called  Kkonos,  or  Ckonos,  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  range  of  Cadmus.  Arundell  ( A ria 
Minor , vol.  iL  p.  1 59,  Ac.)  supposes  that  Khonot, 
which  is  certainly  the  site  of  Chonae,  is  also  the  site 
of  Colossae ; and  that  the  name  Chonae  superseded 
that  of  Colossae  under  the  Byzantine  Empire.  His 
description  is  not  clear.  Hamilton  (Researches.  &c. 
vol.  L p.  508)  found  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancieni 
city  about  three  miles  north  of  Kkonos.  On  this 
site  are  large  blocks  of  stone,  foundations  of  build- 
ings, and  fragments  of  columns,  architrave*  and 
cornices.  He  also  found  “ the  hollow  cavea  of  a 
theatre,  built  on  the  side  of  a low  sloping  bill,  sod 
of  which  several  scats  were  still  in  situ."  He  does 
not  mention  any  inscriptions.  Herodotus  lays  that 
the  Lycus  disappears  in  Colonae  by  sinking  into  a 
deft  (xd< Tjia  yij j),  and  after  running  about  fire 
stadia  under  ground  it  appears  again  aud  flows  into 
the  Maeander.  If  this  cleft  or  hole  can  be  deter- 
mined, we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  we  hare  ascer- 
tained the  site  of  Colossae.  Hamilton,  who  examined 
the  ground  carefully,  found  the  necropolis  or  barring 
place  of  this  city,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  be  « 

1 one  side  of  a river,  and  the  theatre  and  other  ruins 
on  the  opposite  side.  There  is  a bridge,  which  crones 
a rapid  stream,  flowing  from  east  to  west;  and  this 
I river  is  “ formed  by  the  junction  of  three  rivers,  which 
unite  their  waters  immediately  above  the  bridge.’ 
The  chief  stream  is  called  the  Tckoruk , which  Ha- 
milton supposes  to  be  the  Lycus.  Another  stream 
is  called  Ak-su  (white  water),  and  possesses  highly 
petrifying  qualities.  Below  the  bridge  is  a narrow 
) gorge,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  united  riren 
flow.  He  found  that  the  Ak-su  had  once  fallen  into 
the  Lycus  lower  down  than  where  it  now  docs,  ex- 
actly at  the  place  where  the  chasm  is  narrowwt 
Another  large  stream  falls  over  the  cliff  on  the  Math 
side  of  the  river,  or  the  side  opposite  to  the  -4h-** 
which  runs  from  the  NW.  This  river  has  abo  the 
same  qualities  as  the  Ak-su,  and  make*  a great 
j deposit,  forming  cliffs  of  travertine,  and  burring  the 
plants  and  other  substances  that  are  in  its  wsj. 
i This  operation  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  the  cliffs  t* 
each  side  have  been  formed  by  it.  Hamilton  adds, 

“ it  is  evident,  Uiat  if  the  water  always  flowed  in  the  . 
same  channel,  these*  cliffs  would  approach  each  other, 
and  continue  to  overhang  the  river  until  a natural 
bridge  were  completed  by  the  touching  of  the  oppose 
sides,  while  the  arch  or  passage  of  the  river  be  tow 
would  be  kept  clear,  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  no* 
allowing  the  deposit  of  the  calcareous  matter.  It  i* 
indeed  most  apjiarent  that  this  has  been  the  rex, 
that  the  two  cliffs  have  been  here  joined,  and  thus 
funned  the  \&apa  7i)f,  through  which,  as  Herodotus 
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report*,  tbe  water  flowed  by  a subterranean  channel  ; 
for  half  a mile,  the  soft  crust  having  been  in  all  pro- 
bability subsequently  broken  up  by  an  earthquake. 
In  the  hollow  below  the  bridge  are  several  mills,  j 
which  are  turned  by  the  petrifying  stream  of  the  | 
A k-S U;  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
calcareous  matter,  it  has  been  frequently  necessary 
to  change  their  position;  they  would  otherwise  be 
s-non  choked  up,  and  buried  in  the  calcareous  silt 
deposited  round  them  by  the  spray  and  overflowings 
of  the  mill  stream.”  This  very  clear  and  instructive 
explanation,  founded  on  the  examination  of  the  spot 
by  a practised  eye,  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  con- 
cIumou,  that  this  is  the  spot  within  Colossae 
which  Herodotus  describes,  though,  as  Hamilton  ob- 
Berres,  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  the  Lycus  is 
the  river  which  now  flow's  through  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  or  the  Ak-su.  This,  however,  is  not  very 
material ; one  of  these  streams  is  certainly  the  Lycos. 
Tbe  passage  in  Pliny  (xxxi.  2)  is  now  fully  ex- 
plained ; “ at  Colossae  there  is  a stream,  into  which 
if  bricks  are  thrown,  they  come  out  stones."  Hamil- 
ton observe#  that  the  Ak-su,  which  joins  the  Tchoruk 
in  tbe  centre  of  the  town,  would  soon  cover  a brick 
with  a thick  incrustation,  and  even  fill  the  pores  by 
infiltration.  This  is,  no  doubt,  what  Pliny  means. 

Colossae  was  one  of  tbe  early  Christian  churches 
of  Asia,  and  the  apostle  Paul  addressed  one  of  his 
ejastles  to  the  people  of  this  place.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  epistle  that  he  visited  Colossae, 
and  an  expression  (L  3,  4)  has  been  cited  to  show 
that  he  bad  not  been  there;  and  also  another  (ii.  1). 
But  tbe  want  of  words  to  prove  directly  that  he  was 
at  Colossae.  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  he 
arrer  was  there,  especially  as  we  know  that  he  went 
over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia 

Tbe  epigraph  on  the  coins  of  Colossae  is  Sum®* 
Kjt>K<xrtn)y«ev.  [G.  L.] 

COLTA  (rd  KdAra,  Arrian,  Indie.  26),  a small 
place  on  the  roast  of  Gedruaia,  visited  by  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus.  Its  position  is  uncertain.  [Y\] 

COLTHE'NE  (KoAflijvrf,  Ptol.  v.  13),  a district  in 
th  e E-  of  Armenia,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  A raxes.  St. 
Martin  (J fem.  *vr  T Armenie,  vol.  i.  p.  127)  iden- 
tifies it  with  Koghthen  in  Vatbnuragan.  (Comp. 
Ritter,  Erdkunde , vol.  x.  p.  547.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

COLUBRA'RIA.  [Balrares.] 

COLUMBA.  [Balkares.] 

COLY'ERGIA  (KwAi/ep-yia),  a promontory  of 
ArgoUs,  placed  by  Pausanias  (ii.  34.  § 8)  between 
Bucephala  and  Bnporthmus;  but  as  there  are  no 
promontories  on  this  coast,  Leake  conjectures  that 
Colyergia  may  have  been  the  eastern  cape  of  the 
idand  of  Hydreia.  ( Peloponnesiaca , p.  285,  seq.; 
eocnp.  Bob  lave,  Recherche*,  &c.,  p.  60.) 

COLYTUS.  [Collttu*.] 

COMAN  A.  1.  Ix  Poxtus  (K  ifiava  rh  iv  rf 
riorry,  or  Kdnaj'a  rh  Umnutd:  Gumenek),  a place 
fan  Pontus  above  Phanoroea,  as  Strabo  says(p.  557), 
who  has  a long  notice  of  tliis  piace.  Ptolemy  (v.  6) 
fixes  it  in  Pontus  Galaticus,  bat  it  afterwards 
belonged  to  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  Justinian  placed 
it  in  ooe  of  the  four  divisions  of  Armenia,  which 
division  be  called  the  Second  Armenia,  as  appears 
from  one  of  his  Novelise  {Nov.  31.  c.  1).  The  Table 
places  Comana  on  a road  that  runs  east  from 
Tariom,  bat  it  is  not  possible  to  make  much  of  this  j 
route.  Strabo  (p.  547)  describing  the  course  of  the 
river  Iris  says,  that  it  flows  from  the  country  called 
Phanoroea.  and  has  its  sources  in  Pontus  itself : its 
cturee  b through  Comana  Pontica,  and  through  the 
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fertile  plain  Daximonitb  to  the  west : it  then  turns 
to  the  north  at  Gaziura.  We  thus  learn  that  it  was 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Iris,  and  we  know  from 
Gregorius  of  Nyssa  that  it  was  near  Neocaesarea 
{Niksar).  In  the  book  on  the  Alexandrine  War 
(c.  35),  a lofty  range  of  hills,  covered  with  forests, 
is  said  to  extend  from  Pontic  Comana  to  Armenia 
Minor,  which  range  divides  Cappadocia  from  Armenia. 
Hamilton  {Researches,  <fe.,  vol  i.  p.  450)  discovered 
at  a place  called  Gumenek  on  the  Tocat-su,  the 
modem  name  of  the  Iris,  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
town,  and  part  of  a bridge  apparently  of  Roman 
construction.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Gumenek 
b the  site  of  Comana  Pontica.  It  b about  seven 
miles  north-east  of  Tocat.  Pliny  simply  speaks 
of  Comana  as  a Mantcium,  or  the  scat  of  an  oracle 
(vi.  3).  It  is  stated  that  it  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions to  have  got  the  name  of  Hicrocaesarea  tinder 
the  Romans  (Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  428,  note),  the 
prefix  Hiero  or  “ sacred,"  indicating  the  character  of 
the  place.  The  position  of  Comana  made  it  a great 
mart  {ifiwopuov)  for  the  merchants  that  came  from 
Armenia. 

Comana  was  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess  as 
Comana  in  Cappadocia,  and  was  said  to  be  a colony 
or  settlement  from  the  Cappadocian  city.  The 
religious  ceremonial  was  nearly  the  same  in  both 
places,  and  the  priests  had  like  privileges.  Under 
the  early  kings  of  Pontus,  there  were  annually  two 
great  processions  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  on  which 
occasions  the  chief  priest  wore  a diadem,  and  he  vras 
next  in  dignity  to  the  king.  Dorylaus,  the  son  of  a 
sbter  of  the  Dorylaus  who  was  an  ancestor  of 
Strabo’s  mother,  once  held  the  high-priesthood  of 
Comana,  which  Mithridates  the  Great  gave  him. 
After  Cn.  Pompeius  succeeded  L.  Lucullus  in  the 
command  in  these  parts,  he  gave  the  high -priest- 
hood to  Archelaus,  and  he  added  to  the  lands  of  the 
temple  a district  of  60  stadia,  by  which  expression 
Strabo  probably  means  all  the  country  round  the 
temple  within  60  stadia.  Archelaus  was  sovereign 
of  tiie  people  within  these  limits,  and  he  was  the 
owner  of  all  the  hieroduli,  or  temple  slaves,  within 
the  city  of  Comana ; but  he  had  not  the  power  of 
selling  them.  These  slaves  seem  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  soil.  Their  number  was  not  less 
than  6000.  This  Archelaus  was  tbe  son  of  the 
Archelaus  who  was  honoured  by  L.  Sulla  and  the 
Roman  senate,  as  Strabo  has  it,  and  he  was  the 
friend  of  A Gabinius.  Hb  father  was,  in  fact,  the 
best  commander  that  Mithridates  ever  had.  The 
son  Archelaus,  the  priest,  contrived  to  marry  Be- 
renice, the  elder  sbter  of  Cleopatra,  whose  father, 
Ptolemaeus  Aulctes,  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt ; 
and  Archelaus  had  a six  months’  reign  with  her. 
He  fell  in  battle  against  Gabinius,  who  restored 
Auletes  (n  c.  55).  Archelaus  was  succeeded  in  the 
priesthood  by  hb  son  Archelaus  (Strabo,  pp.  558, 
796),  but  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  caine  into  Pontus 
after  defeating  Pharnaces,  gave  the  priesthood  to 
Lycomedes  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  121),  who  received 
an  addition  of  territory,  as  Strabo  says.  Tbe  author 
of  the  Alexandrine  War  (c.  61)  says,  that  it  was 
the  priesthood  of  Comana  in  Cappadocia  that  Caesar 
gave  to  Lycomedos.  It  seems  that  he  is  perhaps 
mistaken  as  to  the  Comana,  but  it  b clear  that  he 
means  the  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  In  a previous 
chapter  (c.  35)  he  liad  spoken  of  Comana  in  Poutus. 
He  knew  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name; 
and  in  c.  66  it  b certain,  both  from  hb  description 
of  the  place,  and  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  that  he 
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means  the  Cappadocian  Comana.  Cleon,  a robber 
on  Olympus,  a friend  of  M.  Antonina,  deserted  him 
in  the  war  that  ended  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
went  over  to  Octavimnus  Caesar,  who  made  a prince 
and  a priest  of  him.  In  addition  to  the  priesthood 
of  Zens  Abrettenufl,  Caesar  gave  him  the  rich  place 
at  Comana.  But  he  only  held  this  preferment  one 
month,  having  died  of  an  acute  disease,  brought  on 
by  excess,  or  the  anger  of  the  goddess,  it  is  not 
certain  which,  though  the  ministers  of  the  temple 
attributed  it  to  the  goddess.  Within  the  circuit  of 
the  sacred  ground  (rdfiaros')  were  the  residences  of 
the  priest  and  the  priestess,  and  among  other  rules 
for  securing  the  purity  of  the  place,  it  was  forbidden 
to  eat  swine’s  flesh  within  the  sacred  enclosure  : 
indeed,  no  pig  was  allowed  to  come  within  the  city. 
The  robber  priest,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  eat 
swine's  flesh  in  the  forests  of  Olympus,  broke  the 
rule  immediately  on  entering  on  his  new  office  ; and 
it  was  8up|H«cd  that  his  speedy  death  was  the  con- 
sequence of  it.  (Strabo,  p.  575.) 

In  Strabo’s  time  Dyteutus  was  high-priest  of 
Comana.  He  was  the  son  of  Adiatorix,  a Galatian 
chief,  whom  Octavianus  Caesar  exhibited  in  his 
triumphal  procession  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Adiatorix  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  having  been  on 
the  side  of  M.  Antoni  us ; and  accordingly  Caesar, 
after  his  triumph,  gave  orders  to  put  to  death  the 
chief,  and  his  eldest  son.  But  the  second  son  per-  ! 
(listed  in  declaring  to  the  executioner  that  be  was 
the  eldest,  and  the  two  brothers  disputed  which 
should  die.  Their  parents  induced  the  elder  to 
yield,  and  thus  the  younger  diod  in  his  place.  Caesar, 
on  hearing  this,  rewarded  the  eldest  son  with  the 
priesthood  of  Comana.  Thus  we  have  a Gaul  in 
the  list  of  the  priests  of  Comana. 

Comana  was  populous.  At  the  processions  of  the 
goddess,  her  4£6$oi,  as  Strabo  calls  them,  there  was 
a great  concourse  of  people  from  the  towns  and 
country  all  around,  men  and  women.  The  popu- 
lation was  also  increased  by  people  who  resided  there 
pursuant  to  their  vows,  and  made  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess.  The  people  were  fond  of  good  living,  and 
their  lands  produced  plenty  of  wine.  The  number 
of  prostitutes  in  Comana  was  huge,  most  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  temple.  So  it  was,  says  Strabo,  a 
kind  of  little  Corinth,  where  people,  merchants  and 
others,  got  eased  of  their  money. 

There  are  autonomous  and  imperial  coins  of 
Comana,  with  the  legends  K ofAavus  and  K onavfvv. 


COIN  Or  COMANA  Of  POKTU8. 

2.  In  Cappadocia  (t&  Kdftana  tt)s  Kamra- 
SoKias),  was  also  called  Chryse,  or  the  golden, 
as  appears  from  one  of  the  Novellae  of  Justi- 
nian (jVor.  31.  c.  1),  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  Comana.  Justinian  calls  this  Comana  “the 
other,  which  is  also  named  Chryse.”  It  was  in  the 
division  which  he  named  the  Third  Armenia,  and 
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which,  he  observes,  contained  Melitene,  near  the 
Euphrates.  Comana  was  in  Cataoma  in  the  Auti- 
laurus  (Strabo,  p.  521),  in  a deep  valley;  the  tinr 
Sarus  flowed  through  the  city.  It  is  psoallv 
supposed  that  the  modern  town  of  Al-Bostan. 
the  Sihoon  or  Sarus,  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  this 
Comana.  Al- Boston  is  situated  in  a fine  phis, 
well  watered,  and  well  cultivated  ; and  is  a town  d 
8000  or  9000  inhabitants.  Here  was  the  temple  d 
Enyo,  as  Strabo  (p.  535)  names  the  goddeaa  It 
contained  a great  number  of  persons  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  deity,  and  a great  number  of  bie- 
rodulL  The  inhabitants  were  Cataonians.  They 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  Cap- 
padocia, but  were  under  the  immediate  jurisdietkn 
of  the  priest.  This  priest  was  chiefly  (tJ> 
whatever  that  means)  master  of  the  temple  asd  d 
the  hieroduli,  who,  at  the  time  of  Strabo's  visit,  wtw 
above  6000,  men  and  women.  The  temple  possestei 
large  estates,  the  produce  of  which  was  enjoyed  by 
the  priest,  who  was  next  in  rank  to  the  king,  ant 
the  priest  was  generally  a member  of  the  roni 
family.  It  was  too  good  a thing  to  give  to  any  bob' 
else.  There  was  a tradition  that  Orestes,  with  hi» 
sister,  brought  from  Tauric  Scythia  the  sacml  ri;« 
of  this  temple,  which  were  those  of  Twropok* 
Artemis.  Here  Orestes  deposited  the  hair  that  bf 
cut  from  his  head  to  commemorate  the  end  d U 
Bufferings  (ij  WWhpor  adfiij),  and  hence,  accswin; 
to  an  absurd  etymology  of  the  Greeks,  came  the 
name  of  the  place,  Comana.  And  in  later  time,  to 
make  the  name  suit  the  absurd  story  bettor,  « u 
was  supposed,  it  was  changed  to  h Kd^a.  (tn>- 
tath.  ad  Dionys.  v.  694  ; Procop.  Persic,  i.  17.) 

This  deity  of  Comana  is  supposed  to  have  been 
called  Ma  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  to  t* 
the  moon-goddess,  as  in  Cana  the  moon-god  *** 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Men.  The  pas^ct 
in  Strabo,  . . . rd  Kdpava,  *a*  t5  ttjj  X rvovs  itpi* 
t itcfivoi  Kifiara  6rofxd£ own, — so  it  standi  in  C±- 
saubon’s  text, — is  certainly  corrupt.  We  cau.4 
suppose  that  Strabo  means  to  say  that  they  call  d* 
temple  of  Enyo  by  the  name  of  Comana.  Gn*k vri 
observes  (Transl.  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  449),  that  wbw 
Hirtius  (De  Bell.  Alex.  c.  66)  says : “ Vtnit  €*• 
mana,  sanctissimum  in  Cappadocia  Beltane  tan- 
plum/  he  means  the  town ; and  wc  cannot  justify 
Strabo’s  text  by  this  passage.  It  appears  fluJ 
most  of  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  Ma  in  place  d 
Ktfytava,  and  Groskurd  proposes  to  read  Ma*  with 
Koray.  Accordingly  the  latter  part  of  the  p***4?^ 
means,  “ which  they  call  the  temple  cf  Ma" 
Groskurd  is,  however,  rather  inclined  to  rt ad  V 
ipcuvot  Ma  or  Map  ovo^d^ovoi. 

The  place  was  made  a Roman  colony  after  the 
time  of  Caracal  la.  Cramer  assumes  that  it  was  • 
colony  in  the  time  of  Antoninas  Pius ; but  Cancall* 
w&s  also  called  Antoninus,  and  this  may  be  the 
cause  of  Cramer’s  mistake,  if  it  is  one.  The  eda 
have  the  epigraphs  Col  Aug.  Comana ; and  CA 
Iul.  Aug.  Comanenoru,  or  Comainoru  [G.  L] 

COMANIA  (Koporfa),  a place  only  mend*"1 
by  Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  8.  § 15).  It  appeu*  to 
be  not  far  from  P erg  am  urn  in  the  basin  rf 
CaTcus.  [G.  L] 

COMARIA  (Kopapia,  PtoL  viL  1.  § 9),  awn- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  a promontory  and  town  in  the  S. 
part  of  India  intra  Gangem.  There  can  be  bttl( 
doubt  that  this  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Cap* 
Comorin , the  most  southern  cape  of  the  penmanb  <i 
Hindustan.  [V.J 
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COMARUS.  [Nicopoijs  ] 

COMBARISTUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  which  the 
Table  places  16  Gallic  leagues  from  Juliomagus 
( .4  mgcrs\  on  the  road  to  Condate  (Rennes).  The 
*it«  appears  to  be  Combre,  though  the  number  16 
ia  erroneous,  and  D'Anville  suggests  that  it  ought  to 
be  21.  [G.L.] 

COMB  RE  I A.  [Crcsis.] 

COMBRETO'NJUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  Itinerary  as  the  second  station  from  Venta 
Icenorum  ( Nortcick ),  the  first  being  Sitomagus. 
Horsley  places  Coin-frrc/on-iurn  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Breton  and  Stour,  relying  upon  the  simi- 
larity of  name.  This  places  it  near  S/rai- ford,  n 
locality  with  a Roman  name.  Others  hare  identified 
Stratford  with  Ad  ansam,  the  next  station  to  Com- 
bretooium.  Horsley’s  view  seems  the  safer.  [R.G.L.J 
COMBUST  A,  a place  in  Gallia  on  the  rood  from 
Narbo  (Narbonne)  to  Juncaria  (Jonquiere).  The 
distance  from  Narbo  to  Ad  Vigesimum  in  the  An- 
toniae  Itin.  is  20  M.  P. ; from  Ad  V igesimum  to 
Cocnbusta  is  14;  and  from  Coni  bus  ta  to  Ruscino 
( Cast* l-  Roussillon,  near  the  Tet)  is  6.  The  position 
of  C-*mbu>ta  is  thus  fixed  within  certain  limits,  bat 
the  exact  site  is  not  known.  [G.  L.] 

COMBUST A INSULA  (KaraKiKavpivTj),  an 
inland,  in  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  (Ptol.  rL  7),  supposed 
to  be  C amarai »,  to  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Lo~ 
kda.  [G.  WJ 

COMENSES,  a people  of  Galatia,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  32)  among  those  of  some  note.  Ha- 
milton (Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  413)  discovered  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  at  Aijah  Tosh,  NE. 
of  Angora,  which  he  thinks  may  be  the  city  of  the 
Coxnenses  of  Pliny.  There  is  an  eminence  which 
may  have  been  an  acropolis ; and  there  arc  many 
ancient  remains  in  the  walls  of  bouses  in  the  villuge. 
He  copied  two  Greek  inscriptions,  one  of  which 
(No.  100,  Appendix),  “ was  on  a large  block  of  stone, 
with  a bas-relief  above,  representing  the  bust  of  a 
Bonus  senator.”  The  other  inscription  (No.  101) 
**  was  on  a stone  in  the  wall  of  the  same  house,  with 
two  figures  above,  and  below  them  a half-length 
figure  with  the  toga,  enclosed  within  a wreath  or 
garland.”  He  says  that  the  second  inscription  leads 
him  to  think  that  this  place  is  the  site  of  Come, 
tiie  capital  of  the  Comenses.  But  this  is  very 
doubtful.  The  inscription  contains  Ktupijt,  but  it 
may  be  part  of  a word.  At  any  rate,  this  part  of 
the  inscription  is  not  intelligible.  [G.  L.J 

COMIDAVA  ( K oplflava,  Ptol.  iii.8.  § 8),  a town 
c£  Dacia,  which  Sulzer  ( Geschichte  Daciens,  vol.  L 
p.  416)  places  near  the  remarkable  fortress  of 
Niamtz,  situated  on  a hill  between  the  rivers  Bis- 
tritza  and  Moldova.  [E.  B.  J.J 

COMI'NIUM  (KopStnov),  a city  of  Sainnium,  the 
situation  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  There  are, 
indeed,  strong  reasons  to  suppose  that  there  were 
two  places  of  the  same  name.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Livy  (x.  39—43)  during  the  campaign  of  the 
Roman  consols  Carviiius  and  Papirius  in  Samnium, 
».C.  293,  when  Carviiius  besieged  Cominium,  while 
his  colleague  assailed  Aquilonia.  It  appears  from 
the  detailed  narrative  of  Livy  that  the  two  cities 
were  not  much  more  than  20  miles  apart,  and  both 
sufficiently  near  to  Bovianum  for  the  fugitives  of  the 
fiamnite  armies  to  find  refuge  in  that  city.  Co- 
Tnininrn  was  taken  by  Carviiius,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground.  (Liv.  x.  44.)  Two  years  later  Dionysius 
speaks  of  Cominium  (evidently  the  same  place)  as 
^gain  in  the  hands  of  the  Sainnites,  from  whom  it 
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was  taken  by  the  consul  Postumius  Megellus,  uc.. 
291.  (Dionvs.  Exc.  xvi.  16,  17.)  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  on  tlie  other  hand,  Livy  mentions 
a town  which  he  calls  “ Cominium  Cent  urn,"  where 
Hanno  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  army 
and  the  capture  of  his  camp  near  Beneventum,  b.  c 
212.  (Liv.  xxv.  14.)  It  appears  from  his  narra- 
tive that  this  place  could  hardly  have  been  very 
distant  from  Beneventum,  and  it  is  at  least  a plau- 
sible conjecture  that  the  modern  town  of  Cerreto, 
about  16  miles  NW.  of  Beneventum,  represents  the 
Cominium  Centum  of  Livy.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  this  is  the  same  place  with  the  Cominium 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  Samnite  wars.  Holst  cuius 
had  suggested  that  this  was  to  be  sought  in  the 
Apennines  near  the  sources  of  the  Fibrenua;  and 
later  Italian  topographers  have  shown  that  the  names 
of  “ Cominum  ” and  “ territorium  Cominense " are 
still  found  in  medieval  writers  and  documents  in 
reference  to  the  district  of  Alvito,  just  in  this  part 
of  the  mountains.  Hence  the  ruins  still  visible  at  a 
place  called  Santa  Maria  del  Campo,  on  the  road 
from  A Into  to  S.  Donato , and  about  5 miles  NW.  of 
Afina,  are  supposed  by  Rotnanelli  to  be  those  of 
Cominium.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p 223;  Gio 
venazzi,<Sito  diAveja,  p.50;  Romanelli,voLii.pp.496 
— 500,  lit.  pp.  357 — 359.)  This  situation,  however, 
appears  too  remote  from  Bovianum,  and  the  position 
both  of  Cominium,  and  the  Aqniinnia  connected  with 
it,  must  still  be  regarded  as  undetermined.  [Aqui- 
LOXIA.] 

The  Comini  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  an  extinct 
community  of  the  Aequiculi  must  be  certainly  dis- 
tinct from  either  of  the  preceding.  [E.  H.  B.] 

COMISE'NE  (Kofuo-qtdi,  PtoL  vi.  5.  § 1 ; Strah. 
xi.  p.  514),  one  of  the  divisions  of  Parthia,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  adjoining  Hyrcania.  lsidorus  Cliarax 
(p.  7)  describes  it  as  adjacent  to  Choarene  or  Cho- 
rene,  and  as  containing  eight  villages.  Strabo  would 
seem  to  place  it  in  Armenia.  It  is  not  nnlikely  that 
a district  he  calls  Camisene  (xii.  p.  559)  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Comiscne  of  the  other  geographers.  Its 
present  name  is  said  to  be  Komis.  [V.] 

COMMAGE'NE  (Konpayijrh,  PtoL  v.  15;  Strab. 

xi.  p.  521,  xii.  pp.  533,  535,  xvi.  p.  749;  Plin. 
v.  12.  s.  24  ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42),  a district  of  Syria, 
lying  to  the  N.,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  W.  by  Cilicia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Amanus.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  rich  and  fertile  country  (Strab. 

xii.  p.  535  ; Tac.  Ann.  xv.  12),  and  was  attached  to 
the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
Selcucidae.  But  in  the  civil  wars  of  Grypus  and 
his  brothers,  and  in  the  disorders  which  followed, 
Commagene  gradually  acquired  independence,  and 
had  its  own  sovereigns  connected  with  the  Selcucid 
family.  It  remained  an  independent  kingdom  for 
upwards  of  a century.  It  is  ouly  necessary  to  give 
here  a list  of  the  kings  of  Commagene ; since  a full 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Biography  under  each  name  : Axtiochi'S  I.  ; 
Mithridatks  I. ; Axnooiius  II. ; Mithridates 
II.;  Antiociius  III.  After  the  death  of  An- 
tiochua  III.  in  A.D.  17,  Commagene  became  for  a 
short  time  a Roman  province,  but  was  afterwards 
given  in  a.  D.  38  to  the  son  of  the  late  king 
Aicnociius  IV.  In  a.  d.  73,  it  was  again  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a province,  and  its  cajrital 
Samos  at  a received  the  additional  name  of  Fla  via, 
and  a new  aera  which  commences  with  the  year  a.i». 
71.  (Eckbel,  vol. ill.  p.252;  Clinton,  F. R.  vol.  i.  p.60; 
Suet.  Vcsp.  8 ; Eutrop.  viii.  19  ; Orw.  vii.  9.) 
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In  later  time  this  district,  united  with  that  of 
Cyrrhestica,  received  the  name  of  Euphratensis 
(Amin.  Marc.  xiv.  8.  § 7,  xxiii.  6.  § 21  ; Procop. 
Aed.  ii.  8,  B.  P.  i.  17,  iL  20),  or  Augnsto-phra> 
tensis  (Aurel.  Viet.  Epit.  ix.  13),  and  was  placed 
under  a •*  praeses.”  Constantine  made  Hikkapolis 
the  capital  instead  of  Sainosata  (MalaL  Chron. 
xiii.  p.317).  In  a.  i».  543  the  Persians  under 
Choerocs  made  an  inroad  upon  Euphratensis,  in- 
tending to  advance  by  that  route  upon  Jerusalem, 
but  were  compelled  to  retreat  by  Belisarius.  (Le 
Beau,  Baa  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  68 ; Norisius.  de  Epoch. 
8ffro~Moc.  Diss  ii.  c.  4 ; Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  iii. 
p.  343  ; St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  t Armenie,  vol.  i.  p. 
193  ; Ritter.  Frdhmde , vol.  x.  p.  929.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
COMMENASES  (Koppfrdtrrjt,  Arrian,  Indie,  ii. 
4).  a large  river  which  flowed  into  the  Ganges. 
There  has  been  some  doubt  with  what  modem  river 
it  can  be  identified,  and  Rennell,  Mannert,  and  For- 
biger,  have  held  different  opinions  on  the  subject. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Forbiger 
is  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  the  Gumty,  which 
enters  the  Ganges  on  its  left  bank,  between  Benares 
and  Ghazipur.  Rennell  thought  it  was  the  Cara- 
massa,  and  Mannert  the  Gogra.  (Rennell,  Hin- 
dostan;  Mannert,  vol.  v.  pt.  1,  p.  70.)  [V.] 

CO'MMONl  (K opuovoi),  the  name  of  a Gallic, 
or  perhaps  Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  10).  D’Anville  supposes  that  they  may  have 
been  a division  or  tribe  of  the  Salyes.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  them.  [G.  L.] 

COMMORIS,  a town  of  the  Eleutherocilices,  which 
M.  Cicero  took  during  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia, 
in  his  campaign  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Amanus  (ad  Fam.  xv.  4,  ad  Att.  v.  20),  or  the 
A manic  uses,  as  he  calls  them  in  another  passage  (ad 
Fam.  ii.  10).  [G.  L.] 

CO'MI’LEGA  (KouvXfyo),  a city  of  the  Celti- 
beri,  in  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis,  mentioned  by  Appian 
(Hup.  42,  43).  Its  position  is  very  uncertain.  [P.S.] 
COMPLEUTICA  (I tin.  Ant.  p.  423;  KomvAou- 
ruta,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 39),  a town  of  the  Callaici  Bra- 
carii,  in  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis,  on  the  high  road 
from  Bracara  to  Asltirica.  [P.  S.] 

COMPLU'TUM  (Alcald  de  Benares),  a town  of 
the  Carpetani,  in  llispania  Tarraconcnsis,  on  the 
high  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  436,  438.)  It  was  a ciritas  stipendiaria , 
and  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Carthago  Nova. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  not  certain  whether  it 
stood  on  the  exact  site  of  Alcald,  or  on  the  hill  of 
Zulcma,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Benares. 
Its  name  ha-  become  famous  in  modern  times  for  the 
Complutennian  Polvglott,  published  at  Alcald  under 
the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  [P.  S.] 

COM  PSA  (Kw/ufa,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Compsanua  and 
Consanus:  Coma),  a considerable  city  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Aufidus,  and 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  Lucania,  on  which 
account  Ptolemy  reckons  it  as  a Lucanian  town. 
Livy,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  assigns  it  to  the 
Hirpini,  and  thus  is  confirmed  by  Pliny;  while  the 
Liber  Coloniorum  erroneously  includes  it  among  the 
cities  of  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxiii.  1;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 70;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  261.)  From  its 
position  on  a lofty  eminence  immediately  above  the 
valley  of  the  Aufidus,  it  seems  to  have  been  a place 
of  great  strength,  on  which  account  Hannibal,  to 
whom  it  opened  its  gates  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
(n.c.  216).  deposited  there  his  baggage  and  booty, 
while  he  himself  advanced  into  Campania.  It  was, 
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however,  retaken  by  the  Romans  under  Fabias  Maxi- 
mus two  years  afterwards,  B.  c.  214.  (Liv.  xxiii  l, 
xxiv.  20.)  According  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii. 
68),  it  was  in  an  attack  on  Com  pea  that  Milo,  the 
rival  of  Clodius,  was  killed;  but  this  seems  to  be 
certainly  a mistake,  as  that  event  is  said  by  Caewr 
to  have  occurred  at  Cos*  in  Lucania.  (Cues.  B.  C 
iii.  22.)  No  further  mention  of  Comps*  occurs  c 
history;  but  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  enjoyed  a 
his  time  the  rights  of  a muniripitun  (1  err.  v.  61, 
63),  and  its  continued  municipal  existence  under  thr 
Roman  empire  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  in  one  of 
which  it  is  called  “ lies  Pnblica  Cossana  " so  tbat 
the  confusion  between  the  two  forms  Cass*  tod 
Compsa  seems  to  have  been  of  very  early  date,  lc 
the  passages  also  of  Cicero  just  cited,  the  MSS.  nrr 
between  Consanus  and  Cossanus,  though,  according; 
to  Zuinpt  and  Orelli,  the  former  reading  is  the  best 
supported.  The  strength  of  its  position  rendeml  it 
a place  of  great  importance  in  the  middle  agm,  and 
in  the  10th  century  it  became  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, a rank  which  it  still  retains,  though  no*  hot 
a poor  decayed  place  with  only  1100  inhabitants. 
The  only  ancient  remains  there  are  some  inscripocn 
and  sarcophagi  of  Roman  date.  (Rotnanelli.  voLii  pp 
356—358;  Orell.  Inscr.  3108,  3854;  GiostaUai, 
Die.  Geogr  voL  iv.  p.  1 19.) 

Livy  mentions  incidentally  a temple  u in  $f" 
Compaano,"  dedicated  to  Jujiiter  Ficalmr,  an  ep* 
tbet  otherwise  unknown  (xxiv.  44).  According  to 
a local  antiquary,  some  remains  of  it  were  still  visibk 
at  a 8 pot  named  Yoghino  in  the  neighboured  of 
Coma.  (Rntnanelli,  L c.,  p.  360.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

COMPSATUS  (KdfU^a-rov),  a river  of  Thrace, 
which  flowing  through  Lake  Bistonis  emptied  itsrif 
into  the  Aegean.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)  [L.6.] 

COMPU'LTERIA  or  COMBU'LTERIA  (Ftk 
Compulterinus),  a city  of  Samniom  on  the  bordtrs  rf 
C m pallia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the\  el* 
turnus,  between  Calatia  and  Allifae.  Livy  tDffl.'i'W 
it  among  the  cities  of  Samninm  which  had  revolted 
to  Hannihal,  but  were  recovered  by  Fabius  ibximc*. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  39,  xxiv.  20.)  We  learn  from  coins  that 
its  Oscan  name  was  Cupeltcria;  the  coins  them*!*® 
have  kvpelterkvm,  which  is  the  genitive  plural  <f 
the  Ethnic  name.  (Friedlinder,  Oskuch.  .*/*«■ 
p.  5.)  Hence  even  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  find  the 
various  forms  “ Cubulteria,  0 ubulterinl CupnltmK. 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  recognise  the  - Cubulttrins 
of  Pliny  (whom  he  enumerates  in  the  first  regka  d 
Italy,  probably  because  they  were  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vulturous)  as  the  people  of  Compute** 
though  Livy  expressly  assigns  that  city  to  Samos* 
and  not  to  Campania.  The  exact  site  of  the  undent 
city  was  first  pointed  out  by  Pellegrini,  on  * small 
hill  in  the  territory  of  Alcignano,  to  the  left  d tl* 
high  road  from  Caiaszo  to  A life,  now  occupied 
the  church  of  S.  Ferrante.  The  numerous  in***?’ 
tions  which  have  been  discovered  on  this  sp<< 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  its  determinate*!-  Oat 
of  these  mentions  a temple  of  Juno,  on  the  ruins « 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  church  of  S.  Fv 
has  been  erected.  (Orell.  Inscr.  681,  2418;  Mat*- 
tori,  Inscr.  p.  1040,  nos.  1.2;  Ilnmanelli.  vola-Ff 
435 — 437  ; Pellegrini,  IHscorti  della  Caup** 
vol.  i.  p.  429 ; Iorio,  Dissertazione  sul  Sito  ii  Con- 
bulteria , Napoli,  1 834.)  From  others  we  ^ 
Compulteria  must  have  been  a flourishing  niankij** 
town  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian , but  ** 
have  no  account  of  its  subsequent  history.  [E.H.H  J 
COMUM  (Kupor : Eth.  Kuplryt,  Cow®***-" 
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Como),  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Lari  us,  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  the  Alps;  and  distant  28 
miles  from  Milan.  {Itin.  Ant.p.  278,  where  we  should 
certainly  read  xxviii.  for  xviii.  The  Tab.  Pent, 
pives  xxxv.,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  truth.) 
It  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubrian 
Gauls  (Ptol.  iii.  1,  § 33);  though  according  to 
Pliny,  Cato  assigned  the  foundation  of  Conium  as 
well  as  Bergomum  to  a people  called  the  Orobii, 
who  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  extinct  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
himself.  (Cato  ap.  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  Justin 
mentions  Conmm  among  the  cities  founded  by  the 
Ganls  after  their  occupation  of  this  part  of  Italy,  but 
without  indicating  the  particular  tribe.  (Justin, 
xx.  5.)  Its  name  occurs  only  once  during  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Gauls,  in  b.  c.  196,  when 
the  Comenses  joined  their  arn»  with  those  of  the  In- 
subri&ns;  but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by 
Marcellos,  and  the  town  of  Comum  itself  taken. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  36.)  After  the  reduction  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  it  appears  early  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
body  of  Roman  settlers;  but  these  having  suffered 
severely  from  the  incursions  of  the  neighbouring 
Rbaetians,  a more  considerable  body  of  colonists' 
was  established  there  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  to  which 
3000  more  were  soon  after  added  by  C.  (?)  Scipio. 
A still  more  important  accession  to  their  numbers 
was  made  by  Julias  Caesar,  who  settled  there  5000 
new  colonists,  of  whom  500  were  Greeks  of  dis- 
tinction. (Strab.  v.  p.  213.)  Whether  the  site  of 
the  town  was  changed  at  this  time  does  not  appear, 
bat  the  new  colony  assumed  the  title  of  Novum  Co- 
moro, by  which  it  is  designated  by  Catullus  (xxxv. 
3) : Greek  writers  term  it  Hebnotnov,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants N*oiraf>uTai  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  26;  Strab.  L c.; 
Ptolemy  has  rw  xwfj.Tj,  but  this  is  probably  erro- 
neous). The  new  colonists  hail  obtained  the  Latin 
franchise  ; but  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  the  enemies  of  Caesar  endeavoured  to  cancel 
this  privilege;  and  the  consul  C.  Marcell  us  even  went 
so  far  as  to  coder  a magistrate  of  the  colony  to  be 
Fcoorged,  by  way  of  an  insult  to  Caesar.  (Appian, 
L e Suet.  Coes.  28;  Plut.  Coes.  29;  Cic.  ad  A tL 
v.  11.)  Bat  after  the  victory  of  the  latter,  the  citi- 
zens of  Com  urn  obtained  the  full  Roman  civitas,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Transpadane  Gauls 
(b.  c.  49);  and  it  from  this  time  ceased  to  be  a 
oolony,  ranking  only  as  a municipiuin,  though  it  was 
coe  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  towns  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  The  name  of  New  Comum  seems 
to  have  been  early  laid  aside,  and  it  was  called 
simply  Comum.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  though 
we  have  no  direct  testimony  to  this  effect;  the  latter 
certainly  made  the  adjoining  lake  his  favourite  place 
of  resilience,  and  hail  several  villas  on  its  hanks,  one 
of  which,  about  five  miles  from  Como , is  still  known 
as  the  Plimana.  There  is  little  doubt  that  his 
native  place  (patria),  to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes, 
and  which  he  enriched  with  public  works,  as  well  a* 
with  a library  and  other  institutions  for  purposes  of 
education,  is  no  other  than  Comum.  (Plin.  Ep.  i. 
3,  8,  iii-  6,  iv.  13;  Orrll.  Inter.  1 172.)  With  this 
exception,  however,  we  hear  little  of  it  under  the 
Roman  Empire:  inscriptions  prove  that  it  continued 
to  be  a flourishing  municipal  town,  and  one  of  these, 
in  honour  of  a grammarian  named  Septicianus,  shows 
that  the  efforts  of  Pliny  to  render  it  a school  of 
learning  were  not  altogether  fruitless.  (OreU.  Inter. 
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1197,  3898.)  It  was,  however,  more  noted  for  its 
iron  foundries,  which  were  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  14.  s.  41.)  Its  posi- 
tion at  the  southern  end  of  the  lacus  Larins,  the  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  shores  of  which  were  comprised,  in 
great  part  at  least,  within  its  territory,  must,  in 
itself,  have  secured  its  prosperity:  it  was  also  the 
point  from  whence  travellers,  proceeding  across  the 
Rhuetian  Alps,  used  to  embark  on  the  lake ; a route 
which  appears  to  have  been  one  very  much  frequented 
during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  (/fin.  A nt.  p. 
279;  Clandian.  B.  Get.  319;  Cassiod.  Var.  xi.  14.) 
It  appears  to  have  retained  its  prosperity  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  is  still  mentioned 
as  a flourishing  city  under  the  Goths  and  Lombards. 
In  the  4th  century  we  find  that  a fleet  was  stationed 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  lake;  and  Cassiodorus 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Italy  in  a mili- 
tary point  of  view,  while  he  extols  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  the  richness  of  the  villas  or  palaces 
with  which  the  neighbouring  shores  were  adorned. 
(Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  118;  Cassiod.  1.  c. ; P.  Diac.  v.  38.) 
Comum  continued  to  he  a city  of  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  still  a populous  and  flourishing 
place;  but  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity,  except 
numerous  inscriptions,  several  of  which  relate  to  the 
family  of  the  two  Plinies. 

The  Lacus  Lari  as,  now  called  the  Lake  of  Como, 
was  already  under  the  Roman  Empire  sometimes  termed 
Lacus  Comacinus.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  278.)  P.  Diaconus 
(v.  38)  calls  it  Comatianus  Lacus.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CONANA  (Kdi'ova),  a place  in  Pisidia,  which 
is  erroneously  written  Cotnana  in  Ptolemy  (v.  5) ; 
for  there  are  coins  of  this  place  of  the  Roman 
imperial  period,  with  the  epigraph  Kovaytur.  The 
site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CONCANGII,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  a Numerut  Viyilum: 
Identified  with  Am-da),  in  Westmoreland.  [R.G.L.] 
CONCANI.  [Cantabria.] 

CONCOBAR  (KoyKo€dp),  a place  in  Media,  with 
a temple  of  Artemis  (Isidor.  Char.  p.  7;  Tab.  Pent.; 
Geogr.  Rav.)  It  still  retains  its  name,  but  slightly 
changed,  Kangmodr.  [V.] 

CUNCO'RDI A,  a Gallic  town  on  the  Rhine  be- 
tween Broco magus  ( Brumal ) and  Noviomagus 
{Speyer),  according  to  the  Antonine  Itin.  D’An- 
ville  fixes  Concordia  at  Alt-stadt  on  the  Lauter, 
near  Weittenburg ; and  Walckenaer  at  Lauter  burg. 
The  distances,  as  usual,  do  not  completely  agree; 
and  the  exact  site  cannot  be  ascertained.  Schopflin, 
a good  authority,  fixes  it  near  Weittenburg.  Chno- 
domarius,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  who  was  defeated 
by  Julian  near  Argentoratum,  had  his  camp  near 
Concordia,  which  was  a Roman  fort  (Amm.  Marc. 
xvL  12.)  [G.  L.] 

CONCO'RDIA  (KvyxopSla:  Eth.  Concordicnsis ; 
Concordia),  a considerable  city  of  Venetia,  situated 
about  10  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  on  the  high  rood 
from  Altinum  to  Aquileia,  from  each  of  which  cities 
it  was  distant  31  Roman  miles.  ( Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
126,  128.)  Both  Pliny  snd  Ptolemy  notice  it  as  a 
Roman  colony,  and  we  find  it  bearing  on  inscriptions 
the  titles  Colonia  Julia  Concordia,  whence  it  seenm 
probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace. 
(Plin.  iii.  18.  a.  22;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 29;  Mel.  ii.  4; 
OrelL  Inter.  4082;  Gruter.  Inter,  p.  365.  1 , 549.  7 ; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  348.)  It  is  reckoned  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  214)  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Veoetia,  but 
scums  to  have  rapidly  risen  into  importance,  and  is 
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repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  as  one  of  the  inoet  considerable  cities 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Kutrup.  viii.  10;  Zosiro.  v. 
37;  Victor.  Epit.  16.)  In  a.  d.  452,  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Attila  (IlisL  MisctU.  xv.  p.  549), 
bat  seems  to  have  been  again  partially  inhabited  at 
a later  period  (Cassiodor.  Var.  xii.  26),  and  retained 
its  episcopal  see  throughout  the  middle  ages,  though 
most  of  the  inhabitants  migrated  to  Caorle , in  the 
adjoining  lagunes,  as  those  of  Altinum  did  to  Tor- 
cello.  It  is  now  a mere  village,  with  about  400 
inhabitants,  though  still  the  noiniual  see  of  a bishop, 
who  resides  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Porto 
Gruaro , while  Concordia  retains  the  ancient  site,  as 
well  as  name,  hut  has  no  remains  of  antiquity  beyond 
a few  inscriptions.  It  is  situated  on  a small  river, 
now  called  the  Lemene , which  appears  to  have  been 
navigable  in  ancient  times.  (Strab.  L c.)  This 
must  be  the  same  with  the  **  flumen  Romatinum”  of 
Pliny,  which  be  places  between  the  Liquentia  (Li 
venza)  and  Tilavemptus  ( Tagliamento ):  it  had  a 
port  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CONCO'RDIA  JULIA.  [Nertobriga.] 

CONDATE,  is  the  name  of  several  Gallic  towns, 
situated  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
rivers;  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Gallic  term  had  a meaning  which  expressed  this 
fact.  The  French  names  Condat,  Condc,  or  Cone, 
appear  to  be  various  forms  of  Condate. 

1.  Condate  (KorihfT*:  Rennes),  is  mentioned  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  Ptolemy  (it  8).  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Redones,  and  in  the  Notitia  it  is 
named  Civitas  Redonum,  whence  has  come  the 
modem  name.  Rennes  stands  at  the  point  where 
the  Vilaine  receives  a small  stream. 

2.  Another  Condate  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  on  the 
road  between  Melodunum  (Melon)  and  Agedincum 
(Sens).  The  place  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Yonne 
and  the  Seine ; but  it  is  now  named  Montereau,  a 
corruption  of  Monasteriolom. 

3.  A third  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  between  Novio- 
magus,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lexovii,  and  Duro- 
cassee  (Dreux).  This  is  Condi , on  the  I ton,  at  the 
junction  of  two  branches  of  that  river. 

4.  A fourth  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  on  the  road  from 
Augustodunum  (Autun)  to  Paris.  It  is  placed  be- 
twceen  Nevirnum  (Nevers)  and  Brivodurum  [Bri- 
v« ►durum]  ; and  it  corresponds  to  Cosne , at  the 
confluence  of  the  little  river  Nouain  with  the 
Loire. 

5.  The  Table  places  another  Condate  on  the  road 
between  Mediolanum  Santonuin  or  SanU>nes(&zm/e*). 
and  Vesunna  or  Petrocorii  (Perigueux).  Cognac , on 
the  Charente. , probably  represents  the  ancient  place. 

6.  Ausonius  (Ep.  v.  31)  speaks  of  a Condatis 
port  us: — 

“ Unus  Domnotoni  te  litore  perferet  aestns 
Condatem  ad  portum,  si  mode  deproperes.” 

D'Anville  supposes  this  place  to  be  represented  by 
Contlat  an  old  castle  near  Liboume,  which  town  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  L'lsle  and  the  Dordogne ; 
nearly  due  east  of  Bordeaux. 

7.  The  Table  places  another  Condate  in  the 
country  of  the  Gabali,  west  of  ti»e  Cevenna,  and  on 
the  road  from  Anderitum  [Axdrritijm]  to  Reves- 
Mnm.  The  site  is  uncertain  ; but  we  may  certainly 
assume  tliat  it  was  on  the  Elaver  (AUier),  which  is 
crossed  on  the  road  between  Anderitum  and  Rc- 
resaium. 

8.  The  Table  places  a Condate  between  Etanna 
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( Yenne ),  on  the  Rhone,  and  Genera.  The  site  is 
supposed  to  be  Seised,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sire 
and  the  Rhone,  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobrog», 
and  the  Provincia  or  Gallia  Narbonensis.  [G.  L] 
CONDATE,  in  Britain,  mentioned  twice  in  the 
Itinerary ; firstly,  as  being  18  miles  from  Mancu- 
nium  (Manchester),  and  20  from  Deva  (Cluster)-, 
secondly,  as  18  miles  from  Mancunium,  and  Id 
from  Mediolanum.  A good  measure  of  the  cirruhooi 
character  of  the  lines  of  the  Itinerary  is  to  be  foaaii 
in  the  comparison  of  these  two  notices.  The  Mediu- 
lanum,  which  in  the  tenth  Itinerary  is  simply 
eighteen  miles  from  Condate,  in  the  second  standi 
thus:  Cordate — I>eva  ALP.  xx.;  Bono  M.P. 
x. ; Mkdiolano  M.  P.  xx.  With  these  nombtn, 
assuming  their  absolute  correctness,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  fix  the  locality  of  Condate,  if  that  of 
Mediolanum  were  certain.  This,  however,  is  acarcelr 
the  case.  Congletoc,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  strength 
of  the  partial  similarity  of  name,  has  been  chimed 
as  the  representative  of  Condate ; and — with  tbe 
assumption  that  Mediolanum  «=  Drayton  in  Shrop- 
shire — Northtnch,  on  the  strength  of  the  locality 
This  latter  view  is  Horsley’s.  The  present  writ* 
favours  a notion  of  Dr.  Tilsted's  that  Condate,  me*? 
for  name,  is  Kinderton , near  Middlewich.  [R.G.LJ 
CONDATOMAGUS,  another  example  of  a now 
Condate,  with  the  addition  of  mag.  a eernnx* 
Gallic  ending.  The  Table  places  Coudatomagus  be- 
tween Segodunum  or  Rnteni  (Rodez)  and  Lutm 
( Lodeve ),  which  was  within  the  limits  of  the  Pn>- 
vincia  or  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  site  cannot  bt 
ascertained,  but  we  may  assume  that  it  is  on  souk 
of  the  rivers  that  arc  crossed  on  the  road  from  Redo 
to  Ixtdece.  [G.  L] 

CON  DERATES,  are  only  known  from  a Botnsa 
inscription,  which  records  that  the  boatmen  (naota?) 
of  the  Saone  and  the  Loire , and  also  tbe  boatxrwn 
of  the  Arconee  and  the  Conderates,  dedicated  i 
funeral  monument  to  the  memory  of  their  pains 
Tanricitu  Florens.  The  inscriptioo  is  as  folk***: 
d.  m.  Taurido  . Florenti  Taurici  . Tauridam  £1» 
Veneto  . allectori  . Galliae  patrono  nautanun  Arsn- 
corutn  ct  I/sgyricor.  Item  Areocarornm  et  C«ode- 
ratiurn  . Provinciae  Galliae.  Their  position  is  repre- 
sented by  Condrieu  on  the  west  side  c£  the  Riose> 
about  ten  miles  below  Vienne.  Condrieu  is  still  a 
small  port  on  the  Rhone , partly  inhabited  by  props' 
well  skilled  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  t* 
carpentere  who  build  boats.  44  Allector"  is  ex- 
plained by  Muratori  to  be  “ tributoruro  susceptor,* 
a tax-collector.  Force! lini  lias  an  article  on  the 
word. 

The  name  Conderates  implies  a place  Coodmit, 
or  something  like  it ; and  this  is  another  example  « 
the  element  Cond  in  Gallic  names.  [Cordats-1 
(Walckenaer,  Geog.,  <$c.,  vol.  i.  p.  337.)  [G.  LJ 

CONDERCUM,  in  Britain.  The  station  of  the 
first  wing  of  tlie  Asti,  according  to  the  Notihv 
Generally  identified  as  the  Benicell  Hill  in  North- 
umberland. [R  G.  L ] 

CONDIVICNUM,  or  (Kor&ovi'yw)  CONDI- 
VINCUM,  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  8),  *«  th* 
name  of  the  capital  of  the  Nannetes  or  Namneiot,  * 
Celtic  people  on  the  lower  Loire,  and  on  the  north 
side.  The  name  appears  to  be  compounded  of  the 
Celtic  word  Cond  and  another  name.  The  U*ra  «f 
Nantes  represents  Condivicnum.  The  oU  to«  of 
Nantes  was  nearly  comprised  in  the  angle  formed  bj 
the  junction  of  the  Erdre  with  the  Loire-  Cawb- 
vienum  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  an  early 
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Among  several  Roman  inscriptions  found  there,  one, 
if  it  is  rightly  copied,  contains  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror Tib.  Claudios  Caesar;  and  another  contains 
toe  name  of  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  Ger- 
r, aniens.  Caesar  ( B . G.  iii.  9)  built  ships  on  the 
Loire  for  his  war  with  the  Veneti;  and  if  there  was 
a town  on  the  site  of  Xante*  in  his  time,  his  ships 
parsed  it  in  their  way  down  the  Loire.  There  was 
a Roman  road  from  Lirnnnum  ( Poitiers)  to  Xante s, 
which  in  the  Table  is  named  Portu  Namnetu.  There 
tu  aUo  a mod  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire 
from  Juliomagus  (Angers)  to  X antes.  A Roman 
rrad  ran  from  Nantes  NW.  through  Dariorigum 
( Yannes)  to  Geaocrihate  (Brest).  All  these  routes 
irtcrmine  the  position  of  the  Portus  Xamnetum,  and 
thow  that  it  was  of  importance.  Parts  of  the  Ro- 
man road  between  Xante*  and  Vannes  are  said  to  be 
well  preserved.  [G.  L.J  I 

CONDOCHATES  (KovSox^tv*,  Arrian,  Indie. 

4;  Plin.  vi.  18.  a 22),  a river  which  flowed  into  the 
Ganges,  and  was,  according  to  Pliny,  navigable. 
Mtdern  geographers  are  agreed  that  it  is  now  repre- 
HDted  by  the  Gunduk.  [V.J 

CONDRU'SI.  The  Condrusi  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  4)  with  other  tribes,  as  called  by 
the  genera]  name  of  GermanL  They  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  Belgae  of  Caesar,  and  joined  the 
peat  Belgic  confederation  to  oppose  the  Roman  pro- 
(oosul  (s.c.  57).  The  Condrusi  and  Eburones 
were  dependent  on  the  Treviri  ( B . G.  iv.  6.)  The 
rhirf  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones  was 
t-rt ween  the  M<*a  (Maas)  and  the  Rhine,  and  their 
'u-r.jrhbcKirs  on  the  north  were  the  Menapii.  The 
brgni  an>j  Condrusi  were  between  the  Eburones  and 
Treviri.  Their  position  is  therefore  fixed.  A docu- 
ment of  the  middle  ages  places  the  Comitatus  Con- 
drustus,  or  Condorustus,  between  the  Arduennenses 
»ad  the  Ripuarii ; and  the  Ripuarii  were  on  the 
Rhine.  There  is  a district  in  the  Pays  de  Liege 
*bll  called  Condroz  or  Condrost,  east  of  the  Maas.  I 
D Anville  states  that  the  archdeaconry  of  Condroz, 
to  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  is  “ along  the  Maas . on 
loth  tides  of  the  Our  the  ” which  is  not  quite  clear. 
Wskknaer  makes  the  Condrusi  extend  on  the  east 
Gd»  of  the  Maas  from  Liege  to  Dinant.  Iluy,  on 
tb*  east  side  of  the  Maas , about  half  way  between 
iieye  sal  Xamur,  is  the  chief  place  in  Condroz. 

CONDYLON,  in  Thessaly,  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
u »«e  of  the  four  fortresses  which  defended  Tempe. 
(Lit.  jJir.  6 ) it  was  also  called  Gonno-Condylon, 
ad  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Perrhaebi.  (Liv. 
xxzix.  25.)  Leake  places  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
I'enea*  between  Balamut  and  the  ascent  to  Rdpsani. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  397.) 

CONEMBRI'CA  ( Leynas , S.  of  Coimbra),  a city 
' f Lusitania,  on  the  high  mad  from  Olisipo  to  Bra- 
■ars.  (/«**.  Ant.  p.  421 ; Plin.  iv.  35 ; Phleg.  Trail. 
de  Lemgaew.  1.)  [P.  S.] 

CONFLDENTES  (Coblenz),  a town  in  Gallia, 
* th*  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Mosel,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Suet  mi  us.  [Ambiatwus.]  Ammianus 
(xvi.  3)  describes  it  as  a place  u ubi  amnia  Mosel  la 
t-ofunditur  Rheno."  This  description  and  the 
drntity  of  the  name  prove  the  position  of  Con- 
&*ntei ; but  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  a trace  of 
k<nan  remains  on  the  spot.  The  Antonine  Itin., 
Table,  and  the  Notitim  also  mention  the  place, 
’kich  must  have  been  an  important  position  on  the 
icbeoiah  frontier. 

C»«sar  does  not  mention  Confluentes  under  any 
a*w;  nor  does  he  mention  the  Mosel,  unless  he 
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means  this  river  by  the  words  “ ad  confluentem 
^losae  et  Rlieni " (B,  G.  iv.  15) ; and  that  he  does 
mean  the  junction  of  the  Mosel  and  Rhine  seems  to 
be  quite  clear  from  the  narrative  of  his  attack  on 
the  Germans  and  their  defeat.  Confluentes  was  in 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri,  as  we  may  collect  from 
Caesar;  and  a middle  age  authority,  quoted  by  D’An- 
ville,  says  “ Cophelince  urbs,  Treviricae  civitatis 
archiepiscopL” 

The  term  “ confluentes  " was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  express  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  as  in  Livy 
(iT.  17). 

There  is  a Coblenz  in  Switzerland  in  the  canton 
of  A organ,  at  the  junction  of  the  Aar  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  said  that  many  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found  here;  and  we  may  infer  that  the 
Roman  name  of  the  place  was  Confluentes.  [G.  L.] 

I COXGAVATA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  the  Second  Cohort  of  the 
Lergi.  Generally  identified  with  Stan  win  in  Cum- 
berland. [R.  G.  L.] 

CfYNGEDUS  (Codes),  a tributary  of  the  Iberus, 
near  Bilbilis,  mentioned  by  Martial  ( Epig . i. 
50).  IPS-] 

CONGUSTUS  (RoyyovtTTos),  a place  in  Galatia, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4),  and  apparently  the 
Congnsso  of  the  Table,  which  it  places  on  a road 
from  Ainorinm  to  Salabcrina.  [G.  L.] 

CONIACI.  [Colchi  Indiar.] 

CONl'ACI,  CON1SCI.  [Cantabria.] 

CO'XII  or  CUNEI  (Koj/vvoi,  Appian,  Hisp.  57  ; 
K 6tuot,  Polyb.  x.  7.  § 5),  a people  in  the  S.  of  Lusi- 
tania, W.  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  of  Baetica, 
with  a capital  city  called  Conistorgis  or  Conistorgis. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  141.)  They  may  perhaps  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Kuril* tot,  whom  Herodotus  makes 
the  westernmost  people  of  the  whole  earth  (ii.  33, 
iv.  49).  They  dwelt  in  that  part  of  Lusitania 
which  the  Romans  called  Cuneus,  a name  appro- 
priate to  the  shape  of  the  land,  and  thus  furnishing 
one  of  the  many  examples  in  which  the  etymological 
significance  of  a name  coincides  accidentally  with  its 
historical  usage.  [p.  S.] 

CONISTORGIS,  CONISTORSIS.  [Conn.] 
CONNI,  in  Phrygia  Magna,  is  placed  by  the 
Table  between  Eucarpia  and  Xacolea.  32  miles  from 
Eucarpia  and  40  from  Xacolea.  Pliny  (r.  32) 
means  this  place  when  he  speaks  of  Coninm,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  has  it  Conna.  Harduin  observes  on 
the  passage  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  that  the  old  reading  was 
Iconium.  Under  the  By/antine  empire  Conna  was 
called  Cone,  and  was  a bishopric  of  Phrygia  Salutaris, 
of  which  Synnada  was  the  metropolis.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  position  of  this  place  from  the  Table  and 
from  Ptolemy.  Leake  supposes  that  Conni  may  be 
**  not  far  to  the  southward  of  Alhtn  Tosh,  near  where 
the  roads  to  Alton  Task,  both  from  Karahissar  and 
from  Sandukli.  cross  the  ancient  rood.”  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  166.)  Alton  Task  is  a little  north  of  39° 
N.  lat.,  and  due  south  of  Kutahiyah.  [G.  L.] 
COXO'PE,  afterwards  ARSI'KOE  (Kcsvdnnj  : 
Eth.  Kwewirevj,  KuytrnlTijs,  Ktevw* eubs:  'Apoivbr): 
Eth.  ’A/KmcHTTjr,  ’ Apeivotut  • Anghelokastro),  a 
town  of  Aetolia.  near  the  eastern  bank  of  theAchelous, 
and  20  stadia  from  the  ford  of  this  river.  It  was 
only  a village,  till  it  was  enlarged  by  Areinoe,  the 
wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  Polybius, 
in  his  history  of  the  Social  War  (».  C.  220 — 217), 
calls  it  Conope,  though  elsewhere  he  calls  it  Areinoe 
or  Areinnia  (' Apairota).  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
under  the  name  of  Areinoe.  Near  this  town  the 
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river  Cyathns  flowed  into  the  Achelons  from  the  : A.  d.  410.  He  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  a little  rivw 
lake  Hyria,  which  is  also  called  Conope  by  Ant<n  or  torrent,  which  falls  into  the  Crathii,  jost  below 
ninus  Liberalis.  (Suab.  p.  460;  Pol.  iv.  64.  y.  6,  Consentia.  This  is  now  called  the  BntnUo:  tie 
7,  13,  ix.  45,  xxx.  14  ; Cic.  c Pit.  37  ; Antonin,  ancient  name  is  variously  written  Basentus,  Baiec- 
Lib.  12;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , tius,  and  by  Jomandes  Basent inus.  (Joraoi 
vol.  i.  p.  152.)  [Aktoija,  p.  64,  a.]  R.  Get.  30;  P.  Diac.  Hut.  MitctlL  riii.  p.  515.) 

CONOPEIUM  (Ko^wytioe  or  Kovcvjtiok).  East  Consentia  continued  to  be  a place  of  impirtaoee 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys,  Arrian  (p.  16)  mentions  through  the  middle  age*;  and  the  modem  dtjd 
a marsh  and  port  Naustathmns,  90  stadia  from  Coserna  is  still  the  caj  ital  of  the  province  of  G» 
the  Halys,  or  120  according  to  Marcum.  Fifty  labria  Citra. 

stadia  further  along  the  coast  Arrian  places  Cono-  Consentia  stood  on  the  line  of  the  high  road  which 
peitim,  a marsh.  The  site  seems  to  be  Koumjaas,  led  through  Brnttium  from  Moran um,  in  Lucatua 
on  the  coast  SE.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  or  Kvsil  to  Rhegium.  The  Itinerary  places  it  49  M.P.  from 
Irmak.  Hamilton  (Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  293)  Muranum,  and  57  from  Vibo  Valentis:  and  these 
makes  Conopci  urn  1 6 miles  from  Amisus  (Samsun),  distances  are  confirmed  by  a remarkable  inscrijtan. 
which  is  to  the  south,  and  about  5 miles  from  found  at  Polla  (the  ancient  Forum  Poptllii),  a 
Naoatathmus,  which  is  to  the  north.  [G.  L.]  j which,  as  well  as  in  the  Tab.  Pent,  the  new  is 

CONO'VIUM,  in  Britain,  one  of  the  four  places  of  written  Cosentia.  (//in.  Ant.  p.  110  Orell.  Iucr. 
the  eleventh  Itinerary,  Segovium,  Varis,  and  Deva  3308;  Mommsen,  Inter.  Neap.  6276.)  [E.  H.B.] 
being  the  other  three:  probably  Conway.  [R.  G.  L.]  CONSILl'NUM  or  COSILI'NUM,  a town  of  Lu- 
CONSA'BRUM.  [Caktetaxi.]  ' cania,  mentioned  only  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  wbici 

CONSE'NTIA  (Kwvtrerrfo,  Appian;  Kaftrtrrfa,  enumerates  it  among  the  Praefecturae  of  that  pr^- 
Strab.;  Kovfftvria,  Ptol. : Eth.  Consentinus:  Co-  I vince  (p.  209),  and  by  Cassiodonis  ( Varr.  riii.  33). 
sensa),  an  inland  city  of  Bruttiura,  situated  on  a who  calls  it  “ antiquissitna  civitas.”  We  learn  fcc. 
hill  rising  above  the  valley  of  theCrathis,  near  the  the  latter  that  a great  fair  was  held  every  year  is  a 
sources  of  that  river.  Strabo  calls  it  the  metropolis  suburb  of  the  town,  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
of  the  Bruttians  (vi.  p.256);  and  it  appears  to  have  Marcilianum.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  saw 
Wn  from  an  ejirly  period  tlie  most  considerable  place  called  in  the  Itinerary  Marcelliana  (Bin.  .!•*. 
town  belonging  to  that  people,  as  distinguished  from  p.  1 10),  and  a local  antiquary  has  pointed  out 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  It  first  appears  in  still  called  Marci liana,  between  La  Sain  and  AA 
history  during  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  king  of  in  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro , where  there  u a re- 
Epeirus,  and  Livy  mentions  it  among  the  places  markable  fountain,  corresponding  to  ooe  mend*.*: 
taken  by  that  monarch ; but  this  seems  to  be  a by  Cassiodonis.  The  situation  of  Coiwlinum  is  wd 
mistake,  as  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  to  be  indicated  by  some  mins  on  a hill  near  redds. 
the  time  of  bis  death,  which  took  place  near  Pan-  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  405—409.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

dosia,  in  the  same  part  of  Bruttium:  after  that  CONSORANI,  enumerated  by  Pliny  (iv.  19) 
event  his  mutilated  remains  were  sent  to  Consentia,  among  the  peoples  of  Aquitania.  He  mentions  then 
and  interred  there.  (Liv.  viii.  24.)  During  the  between  the  Taraatcs  and  A usei.  In  another  plav. 
Second  Punic  War,  Consentia  at  first  held  aloof  from  where  he  is  describing  the  Narbonensis  Prorraa 
the  rest  of  the  Bruttians,  when  they  espou>ed  the  (iii.  4),  he  says,  “ In  ora  regio  Sardonmn.  inttoqu* 
alliance  of  Hannibal;  bnt  it  was  soon  after  reduced  Consuaranorum.’’  The  Consorani  seem  to  haw 
by  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco.  (Id.xxiii.  30.)  occupied  the  country  called  Const  rant  or  Cotuerarj. 
Three  years  later  (b.c.  213)  the  Consentini  are  at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  Biyorrt  sod 
mentioned  as  returning  to  the  Roman  alliance;  but  Foix.  The  names  Consoranni  and  Consuarmni  apf«r 
notwithstanding  this  statement,  we  find  them  again  to  be  the  same,  and  yet  Pliny  assigns  ooe  p*>pk  13 
appearing  among  the  cities  hostile  to  Rome,  and  it  Aquitania,  and  the  other  to  Narbonensis.  The  «■ 
was  not  till  b.c.  204  that  Consentia,  together  with  elusion  is,  that,  according  to  the  divisions  of  Y\kft 
Pandosia  and  Clampetia,  was  reduced  or  compelled  time,  part  of  the  Consorani  were  within  Aquitsca. 
to  submit.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  II,  xxix.  38,  and  part  within  Narbonensis.  We  have  an  instate 
xxx.  19;  Appian,  Annib.  56.)  Appian  calls  it  at  like  this  in  the  case  of  the  Kuteni.  who  in  Const* 
this  lime  a large  city;  it  appears  to  have  been  less  time  were  divided  into  Ruteni  1‘rovindales  in  tte 
severely  treated  than  most  of  the  Bruttian  towns,  Provincia,  and  Ruteni  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pr> 
nnd  continued  to  be  a place  of  importance.  Lucilius  vincia.  It  is  probable  that  before  the  time  of  An- 
al hides  to  the  Consentini  as  possessing  superior  re-  gustos  all  the  Consorani  were  in  the  Narboorcs*- 
fincment  to  the  rest  of  the  Bruttians,  and  more  on  j The  modern  St.  Liner,  in  the  department  of  A tritgt, 
a par  with  the  Sicilians  and  Tareutines.  (Lucil.  ap.  was  within  the  limits  of  the  Consorani.  [G.  Lj 
Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  3.)  It  is  mentioned  as  a town  of  * CONST A'NTLA  or  CONSTANTI'NA  ( Kas- 

im portance  during  the  war  of  Spartacus  (Oros.v.24),  I oravrla,  Hier.  p.  714;  Kuyarayrira.  Said.,  Steph. 
and  in  b.c.  40  it  was  besieged  for  some  time  by  B.  t.  v.  Nicephorivm ; Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  13;  A®»* 
Sextus  Pompcius,  but  without  success.  (Appian,  Marc,  xviii.  7),  a town  of  some  importance  in 
B.  C.  v.  56,  58.)  Under  Augustus  it  received  a potainia,  on  the  road  between  Nisibis  and  Curb*, 


body  of  colonists,  and  continued  to  enjoy  municipal 
rights  under  the  Roman  empire,  but  did  not  rank  as 
a colony.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 74; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  Its  territory  was  noted  fur  its 
apple-trees,  which  l*>re  fruit  twice  a year.  (Varr. 
II.  R.  L 7.  § 6.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Consentia  is  again  mentioned  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Alaric,  who  had  made  it 
his  head-quarters,  while  planning  a descent  npon 
Sicily,  a few  mouths  only  after  the  capture  of  Rome, 


at  no  distance  from  Edessa.  which,  after  hi*  den- 
ture from  Nisibis,  was  the  residence  of  the  Dux  M** 
sopotamiae  till  the  foundation  of  Dara  (Procep  * 
Aed.  ii.  5).  There  is  cniwdermble  variation  in  dif- 
ferent authors  in  the  way  in  which  the  name  of  this 
town  is  written.  Stephanus  B calls  it  Constant^- 
and  states  that  it  was  another  name  for  Xkvphi- 
rium;  Suidas,  Constantins  and  Constanteia.  which 
latter  form  occurs  also  in  the  Itinerary  of  Hiereck*. 
In  the  Excerpt.  Procop.  ap.  Photium,  it  is  called 
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Constantia;  so  also  in  the  Notit.  Imp.  Roman,  under 
the  Dux  Mesopotamia*.  Evagrius  ( H . E.  i.)  en- 
tities Soph mn ins  Kanurrayripalwy  'fLwuTK&rov,  and 
in  the  list  of  the  bishops  who  subscribed  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  he  is  called  Bishop  of  Constant!  nopolis 
in  the  province  of  Osrhoene.  It  appears  to  have  borne 
other  names,  as  Antoninopolis  and  Maximianopolis, 
in  the  fourth  century,  to  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
bj  an  earthquake,  but  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Con- 
st&n’inus.  (Chron.  Edess.  ap  Asscinan.  Bibl.  Or.  L 
}».  395;  Malala,  Chron.  xii.  p.  312.)  [V  ] 
COXSTA'NTIA  ( Coutancis),  a place  in  the  NW. 
of  Gallia,  which  Am  mi  an  us  (xv.  11)  calls  Castra 
Constantia.  In  the  Notitia  the  Civitos  Constantia 
is  mentioned  as  being  in  Lugdunemis  Secunda  A 
local  tradition  assigns  the  foundation  of  this  place 
to  Constantins  C biotas,  the  father  of  Constantine. 
Ainmi.mus  says  that  the  Sequana  (Seine)  enters  the 
sea  near  Constantia;  but  bis  geography  of  Gallia  is 
very  inexact.  The  name  of  the  Pagus  Constantin ua 
is  the  origin  of  the  name  Cotaniin,  which  in  the 
ante-revolutionary  geography  of  France  designated 
the  peninsula  in  which  Ciwtance*  is  situated.  [G.L.j 
CONSTA  NTIA  CYPRI.  [Salamis.]. 
CONSTA'NTLA  PH0EX1CIAE.  [Antara- 
Dra.1 

CONSTAXTI  A'XA  (Kovcrramavd : Kostendsjr), 
a town  in  Moesia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  south- 
east of  Istropolis.  (Procop.  Ik  Aedif.  iv.  1 1 . p.  307 ; 
IlienvL  p.  637.)  [L  S.] 

CONST  ANTI'NA.  [Cirta.] 

CONST  ANTINOTOLIS,  the  capital  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  franded  by  Constantine  the  Great  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium. 

I.  Hmtort  of  Byzantium. 

Byzantium  (Bo^deno*:  Eth.  Bt/(dvrios,  By /an- 
ti as  : Adj.  Bo^aeTiaedj,  Bu^avna*.  Bufaerlr,  Bu(ac- 
rinrds,  Bu{*vTtuw6$y.  The  foundation  of  this  city 
was  ascribed  to  the  Megarians  in  B.C.  667,  a few 
rears  later  than  its  neighbour  Chalcedon  (Euseb. 
Chron. ; Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  194)  on  the  site 
of  a town  called  Lygos  (Plin.  iv.  18  ; Anson.  Clar.  , 
Urb.  13.).  In  b.c.  628  a second  colony  was  sent 
out  from  Megans  under  Zeuxippus.  (Lydus  de  Mag. 
Rom.  iii.  70 ; Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  i.  p.  208.)  The 
transmission  of  the  worship  of  Hera  (who-e  temple 
both  here  and  at  Argos  was  on  the  citadel),  and  the  ; 
traditions  concerning  Io  confirm  the  general  asser- 
tion of  Hesychius  of  Miletus  that  the  Argives  had 
a share  in  the  foundation  of  the  city.  (Mtiller,  Dor. 
toI.  i.  p.  133.  trails.)  Byzantium  was  situated  at 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  which  faces  the  shores  of 
Asia,  and  meets  the  waters  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus. 
The  oracle  of  Apollo  which  commanded  the  colonists 
to  build  their  new  city  opposite  to  the  “ land  of  the 
blind,”  alluding  to  the  superiority  of  the  site  of  By- 
zantium to  that  of  Chalcedon  (Herod,  iv.  144 ; Strab 
▼ii.  p.  320  ; Tac.  Ann.  xii.  63)  did  not  compromise 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pythone>s  by  its  advice.  Few 
cities  could  boast  so  magnificent  a position:  com- 
manding the  two  opposite  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
it  muted  the  advantages  of  security  and  great  faci- 
lities for  trade,  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature,  and 
the  ra.*t  strikingly  picturesque  scenery.  (Polyb.  iv. 
39  ; Zflrim.  ii.  30.)  On  the  S.  it  was  hathed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  N.  by  those  of 
the  Golden  Horn  (rd  k« pai).  The  river  Lycus 
poured  into  this  arm  of  the  Bosporus  a perpetual 
stream  of  fresh  water,  which  cleansed  the  bottom, 
and  afforded  a retreat  for  the  periodical  shoals  of  fish, 
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especially  of  the  Pelamys  kind,  which  come  down 
from  the  Pal  us  Maooiis,  and  round  by  the  E.  and  S. 
coast  of  the  Euxine  into  the  channel  (Strab.  Lc .). 
This  fishery  employed  and  supported  a large  number 
of  the  poorer  class  of  freemen.  (Arist.  Pol  iv.  4. 
§ 1.)  The  fish  was  salted  and  became  an  article  of 
considerable  traffic,  and  the  harbour  obtained  its 
epithet  of  golden  from  the  riches  derived  from  this 
source.  (Plin.  ix.  20.)  The  port,  which  is  about 
7 miles  in  length,  was  both  secure  and  capacious ; 
and  as  the  tide  is  scarcely  felt,  the  constant  depth 
of  the  water  allowed  vessels  to  land  their  goods  con- 
veniently. as  the  largest  ships  might  rest  their  heads 
against  the  houses,  while  their  sterns  float  in  the 
water.  (Procop.  de  A ed.  L 5.)  As  the  key  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Aegean  no  vessel  could  pans  from 
the  one  sea  to  the  other  without  the  leave  of  the 
people  of  Byzantium,  who  gained  a considerable 
revenue  from  the  duties  they  levied  on  the  corn-ships 
which  passed  in  and  out  from  the  Euxiue.  (Polyb. 
iv.  38.) 

In  the  reign  of  Dmrcius  Hystaspis,  Byzantium  was 
taken  by  Otancs.  general  of  the  forces  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace.  (Herod,  v.  26.)  Afterwards,  it  sided 
with  the  Ionian*  in  their  revolt  (Herod,  v.  103),  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  the  inhabitants, 
without  even  waiting  for  it,  fled  to  Mesainbria. 
(Herod,  vi.  33.)  Puusanias,  after  the  buttle  of  Pla- 
tnea,  wrested  it  from  the  Medes.  (Thuc-  i.  94.) 
And  hence  Justin  (ix.  1.  § 3)  calls  him  the  founder 
of  Byzantium.  After  an  interval  of  7 years  Cimon 
obtained  it  for  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  xi.  60;  Plut. 
Cim.  5;  Thuc.  i.  131.)  In  440,  the  Byzantines 
joined  the  Samians  and  revolted  from  Athens,  but 
afterwards  submitted.  (Tbuc.  i.  1 17.)  In  4 16,  in 
common  with  the  Clialcedonians,  they  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  Bithynia,  and  perpetrated  great  cruel- 
ties. (Diod.  xii.  82.)  In  408,  Byzantium  was  be- 
sieged by  the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians  tinder  AI- 
cibiades,  a wall  of  circumvallation  was  drawn  around 
it,  and  various  attacks  made  by  missiles  and  batter- 
ing engines.  These  had  no  effect  upon  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrison;  but  when  the  blockade  was  strictly 
kept  up,  and  the  population  wcie  dying  of  hanger, 
in  the  absence  of  Clearcbus  the  Spartan  commander, 
Cydon  and  a Byzantine  party  opened  the  gates  by 
night  and  admitted  the  Athenians  into  the  wide 
inner  square  called  the  Thrakion.  Favourable  terms 
were  granted  to  the  town,  which  was  replaced  in  its 
condition  of  s dependent  ally  upon  Athens.  (Xen. 
Hell  i.  3.  § 15—22 ; Diod.  xiii.  67  ; Plut.  Alcib. 
31  ; Frontin.  iii.  2.  § 3 ; Polyaen.  i.  48.  § 2.)  In 
405,  after  the  battle  of  A egos  Pot  ami,  Lysander  re- 
captured Byzantium,  and  placed  Sthenelaus  there  as 
“ harmost  ” with  a garrison  (Xen.  Ettt.  ii.  2.  § 2.). 
It  was  under  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians  when 
the  Ten  Thousand  made  their  retreat ; in  conse- 
quence of  the  fraud  and  harsh  dealing  of  the  Ad- 
miral Anaxibius,  the  soldiers  were  exasperated,  be- 
came masters  of  the  town,  and  Byzantium  would 
have  been  sacked  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy  and 
eloquence  of  Xenophon.  ( Anab . vii.  i.  §§  5—32.) 
In  390,  Thrasybulus  changed  the  government  of 
Byzantium,  which  was  already  in  alliance  with 
Athens,  from  an  oligarchy  into  a democracy,  and 
scild  the  tenths  of  the  merchant  vessels  sailing  out 
of  the  Euxine.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §§  25—27.)  In 
363,  Epaminondas  visited  Byzantium,  drove  off 
Lacnes  with  the  Athenian  squadron,  and  prevailed 
npon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens  to  declare  in  his 
favour,  (lsocr.  Oral.  #.  Philip.  53;  Diod.  xv.  79.) 
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In  356,  Byzantium,  along  with  Rhodes  and  Chios, 
united  with  tho  newly-flourishing  commonwealth  of 
Cos,  and  Mausolus  king  of  Can  a,  in  an  endeavour  to 
throw  off  the  Athenian  dominion:  an  engagement 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  by  sea,  was  prevented 
by  a storm.  (Diod.  xvi.  21.)  In  340,  the  Athenians, 
urged  on  by  IXemosthcnes,  sent  succours  to  Byzan- 
tium, which  was  besieged  by  Philip;  the  combined 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Chares  met  Amyntas 
and  the  Macedonian  ships,  and  were  defeated.  In 
the  following  year  Chares  was  superseded  by  Pho- 
cion,  when  tho  Athenians  behaved  with  such  mode- 
ration to  their  allies,  and  showed  so  much  courage 
against  the  besiegers,  that  Philip  was  comjicllcd  to 
raise  the  siege.  (Diod.  xvi.  77  ; Plut.  Phoc.  14.) 
During  this  memorable  attack,  on  a dark  night  when 
the  Macedonians  were  on  the  point  of  seizing  upon 
the  town,  a light  appeared  in  the  heavens  and  re- 
vealed to  the  inhabitants  their  danger.  (Steph.  B. 
».  r.  Boo-wopot;  Kustath.  ad  Dionys.  143.)  Hcsy- 
chius  the  Milesian,  who  tells  the  same  story,  adds 
that  an  imago  in  honour  of  this  interference  was 
erected  to  Torch-bearing  Hecate.  The  crescent,  which 
is  found  on  Byzantine  coins  (Mionnet,  Deter,  dr*  Med. 
vol.  i.  p.  378),  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Turks 
as  tbeir  device  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
(comp.  Von  Hammer,  Gesch.  der  Oilman,  vol.  i.  p. 
93)  is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  portent.  This 
repulse  to  the  successful  career  of  Philip  was  one  of 
the  proudest  feats  of  the  great  orator,  and  in  his 
speech  upon  the  crown  Demosthenes  often  recurs  to 
it-  The  Byzantines,  in  gratitude  for  the  valuable 
assistance  they  had  received,  decreed  to  the  Athenians 
the  right  of  isopolity,  the  extraordinary  privilege  of 
precedence  at  games  and  public  ceremonies,  with 
exemption  from  compulsory  “ liturgies."  The  decree, 
which  with  all  the  original  Dorisms  is  preserved  in 
Demosthenes  (tie  Cor.  p.  255),  directed  that  in  per- 
petual memory  of  the  benefit,  3 statues  each  16 
cubits  high,  representing  the  people  of  Byzantium 
and  Perinthus  crowning  the  Athenians,  should  be 
placed  in  a public  part  of  the  city. 

The  Byzantines  were  afterwards  engaged  in  per- 
petual warfare  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and 
were  unable  to  keep  them  off  either  by  resistance  or 
tribute.  To  crown  tbe  other  evils  of  war,  their  har- 
vests were  cither  carried  off  or  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  till,  in  279,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  Gauls  a 
yearly  tribute  of  3000,  5000,  and  10,000  pieces  of 
gold,  and  at  last  the  largo  sum  of  80  talents,  on  con- 
dition that  their  lands  should  not  be  ravaged.  (Po- 
lyb.  iv.  46;  Liv  xxxviii.  16;  Bockh,  Peon,  of  Athens, 
p.  595,  trans.)  Their  sufferings  in  this  respect 
compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  many  extraor- 
dinary measures  for  procuring  money,  and  finally  to 
the  imposition  of  the  transit  duties  which  involved 
them  in  the  war  with  Rhodes.  Still,  during  this 
time,  while  suffering  the  penalty  of  Tantalus  (Polyb. 
1.  c.),  they  enjoyed  municipal  independence.  (Diod. 
xix.  77.)  In  this  war  Byzantium  was  supported  by 
Altai us,  king  of  Pcrganius.  Prusias,  king  of  Bi- 
tliynin,  was  a parti zan  of  Rhodes,  and  the  Byzantines 
endeavoured  to  set  up  Tiboetes,  an  uncle  of  Prusias, 
ns  rival  for  his  throne.  Prusias  seized  on  their 
Asiatic  possessions,  while  tho  Thracians  pressed  hard 
upon  them  on  the  European  side;  and  in  219  a 
peace,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Gallo-Grecian 
king  Cavurus,  was  concluded  on  very  unfavourable 
terms  for  Byzantium.  (Polyb.  iv.  46—52.)  While 
Rome  was  contending  against  the  pseudo- Philip  of 
Mncedon,  Antiochus,  and  Mitbridates,  it  granted  to 
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Byzantium,  for  good  sendees  rendered  on  the  occasion, 
the  rank  of  a free  and  confederate  city.  Disputes 
arose,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Rome,  which  re- 
sulted in  a decree,  proposed  by  Clodius,  and  put  in 
force  by  Piao,  who  exhibited  himself  rather  as  a con- 
queror than  an  ally  and  magistrate.  (Csc.  de  Pror. 
Consul.  2:— 4;  Tar.  Ann.  xil  62.)  It  appears  that 
Claudius  remitted  the  tribute  Byzantium  bad  to  par, 
for  five  years,  in  consequence  of  the  losses  of  the 
Thracian  war  (Tac.  .4  no.  xii.  63),  and  that  Ves- 
pasian stripped  it  of  its  privileges,  and  reduced  it  to 
the  condition  of  a Roman  province.  (Suet.  Vesp.  8.) 
In  the  civil  wans  between  Severus  and  Pcscennius 
Niger,  Byzantium  took  the  part  of  tbe  latter,  and. 
after  a resistance  of  three  years,  was  taken  in  196. 
Severus  treated  the  inhabitants  with  his  usual  in- 
difference to  human  life  or  suffering.  The  famous 
walls  of  massive  square  stones,  so  well  fastened  to- 
gether by  iron  bolts  that  the  whole  seemed  to  be  me 
block,  were  levelled  with  the  earth.  The  soldiers 
and  magistrates  were  put  to  death,  the  property  d 
the  citizens  confiscated,  and  tbe  town  itself,  deprirei 
of  all  political  existence  (rh  d^ieefxa  rb  woXiruif), 
made  over  to  the  Perinthians.  (Dion  Cass.  bum. 
6 — 14;  Herodian,  iii.  1 — 7;  Zosim.  i.  8.)  Serena 
afterwards  relented,  and,  visiting  Byzantium,  embel- 
lished the  town  with  magnificent  baths,  pwikocs 
round  the  Hippodrome,  and  other  buildings.  The 
name  of  Augusta  Antonina  was  given  it,  in  honour 
of  Antoninus  Bassianus.  (Suid.  s.  r.  2f€ty>os;  Ze- 
sim.  ii.  30;  Cedren.  p.  252.)  CaracalU  restored  to 
the  inhabitants  their  rights  and  franchises.  (Spar- 
tian.  CaracalL  1.)  It  is  remarked  by  Gibbon  (lied, 
and  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  205),  that  the  charge  against 
Severus  of  having  deprived  the  Roman  people  of  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  tbe  barbarians  of  Pout  ns 
and  Asia,  was  but  too  well  justified  when,  in  the 
succeeding  age,  the  fleets  of  the  Goths  covered  the 
Euxine,  and  passed  through  the  undefended  B«- 
porns  into  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tb# 
soldiers  of  Gallienus  massacred  most  of  the  citizens, 
and  not  one  old  family  remained  in  later  times,  ex- 
cept those  who  had  previously  left  the  town.  (Tre- 
belL  Poll.  G allien.  6.)  Under  Claudius  11.  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Byzantines  fought  bravely  against  the 
Goths.  (Trebell.  Poll.  Claud.  9.)  In  the  civil  win 
which  succeeded  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  the 
fortifications  of  Byzantium  bail  been  strengthened: 
Licinius,  after  the  battle  of  Adrianopk,  retired  to 
this  stronghold;  Constantine  pursued  the  siege  » 
vigorously,  by  constructing  mounds  of  an  equal  height 
with  the  ramparts,  and  erecting  towers  upon  thesr 
foundation,  from  which  tbe  besieged  were  galled  lw 
large  stones  and  darts  hurled  by  engines,  that  the 
town  at  length  surrendered. 

The  constitution  of  Byzantium  was  at  first  royal: 
though  there  is  some  doubt  about  this,  as  Htsychi®* 
the  Milesian  calls  Dineus  general  of  the  Byzantine*. 
(Muller,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  trans.)  It  aftervanis 
became  an  aristocracy, — the  native  inhabitants,  the 
Bilhyninns,  being  in  precisely  the  same  cooditke  »» 
the  Helots.  ( Phy larch. ap.  Athen.vi.  p.  271.)  Tb« 
oligarchy  which  succeeded  was,  in  390,  changed  in*’ 
a democracy  by  Thrasybulus  the  Athenian; 
equal  privileges  were  at  the  same  time  probably 
granted  to  the  new  citizens,  who,  on  account  of  th«r 
demands,  had  been  driven  from  the  city  by  tbe 
ancient  colonists.  (Arist  Pol.  v.  2.  § 10.)  After 
this  the  democracy  seems  to  have  continued  for  » 
long  time.  (Theopomp.  ap.  A then.  xii.  p.  256.)  1° 
the  document  quoted  by  Demosthenes  da  Cor.  L «.) 
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the  aerate  (jBwAd)  transfers  a decree  in  its  first  stage 
(Jrfrrpa)  to  an  individual,  in  order  to  bring  it  before 
an  assembly  of  the  people  (oAia).  The  office  of 
Hieromnamon  occurs  in  decrees  (l)ein.  1.  e.\  Polyb. 
jr.  52)  and  on  coins,  as  also  does  that  of  Archon, 
which  probably  came  in  with  the  democracy.  From 
the  habit  of  the  townspeople  passing  their  time  in 
the  market-  place  and  harbour,  and  the  number  of 
foreicn  and  native  traders  who  resorted  to  it,  Byzan- 
tium displayed  the  usual  characteristics  of  a large 
seaport  town.  They  were  an  idle  luxurious  race, 
spending  their  days  in  the  numerous  public-houses, 
where  the  excellent  wine  which  was  furnished  by 
M&ronea  and  other  regions,  offered  great  temptations. 
They  not  only  tippled  in  taverns,  but  also  fed  like 
glnttuns,  according  to  Diphilus  («/>.  Athen.  iv.  p. 
132).  They  devoured  such  quantities  of  young 
tunnies  that  their  whole  frame  became  well  nigh 
glutinous,  and  it  was  thought  they  would  havo 
been  absorbed  in  mucilage.  To  sustain  their  va- 
lour, which  took  fright  at  the  sound  of  a trumpet, 
the  general.  I,eo  or  Leonidas,  was  obliged  during 
the  siege  of  Philip  of  Maced  on  to  allow  cook  shops 
and  canteens  to  be  established  along  the  ramparts. 
(Atben.  x.  p.  442;  Aelian,  iii.  14;  Muller,  Dor. 
voL  ii.  p.  411,  trans.)  A democracy  of  such  boon 
companions  was  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  very 
orderly,  and  seems  to  have  acted  upon  the  “ laissex 
faire"  principle  enounced  by  a certain  Byzantine 
dentagogue  who,  when  he  was  asked  what  the  law 
enjoined,  replied,  “ whatever  I please."  (Sext.  Em- 
pir.  adr.  Khst  § 37.) 

Irm  money  was  coined  at  Byzantium  for  the  home 
ctrrnlation,  that  the  silver  might  be  used  for  foreign 
trade  and  the  purposes  of  war.  It  was  current  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  bore  the  Doric  name  Si- 
dareoa  (Aristoph.  Sub.  250;  Pollux,  vii.  § 106,  ix. 
§ 78;  Heard*,  s.  r.;  Bdckh.  Econ.  Atk.  p.  596, 
trans.).  None  of  this  iron  money  is  now  extant.  For 
coins  of  this  city,  see  Kckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  26 ; Kasche, 
toL  i.  p.  1636;  Bandur.  rot  ii.  p.  456. 

The  dialect  of  the  district  appears  to  have  con- 
tained many  Dorians.  (Dem.  L c .;  Chandler,  /«- 
tcrtpL  Append,  p.  95.) 

The  origin  of  the  Byzantine  church  is  somewhat 
uncertain : the  modem  Greeks,  in  their  zeal  not  to 
yield  to  the  Latins  the  advantage  of  antiquity,  attri- 
bute its  foundation  to  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew.  It 
is  certain  that  during  the  time  of  Severus  there  were 
many  Christians  at  Byzantium.  (LeQuien,  Orient 
Christ,  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  196;  Tertull.  ad  Scapul.  c.  3; 
Le  Beau.  Bas  Emp.  voL  i.  p.  300.) 

Annent  Byzantium  was  situated  on  the  first  of 
the  seven  hilLs  upon  which,  rising  one  above  another, 
the  modem  city  stands;  but  its  area  occupied  more 
than  the  first  region  of  tbe  later  town.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  extended  over  the  three  regions  which  lie 
behind  the  triangular  space  now  filled  by  the  Se- 
raglio. According  to  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  its 
circumference  was  40  stadia.  (Comp.  Zosim.  ii.  30; 
Gvllins,  de  Top.  Const  i.  2.) 
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II.  Foundation  op  Constantinople. 

It  was  upon  this  gently  sloping  promontory,  which 
serves  as  a connecting  link  between  tbe  Eastern  and 
the  Western  world,  and  which  nature  has  intended 
for  the  centre  of  a great  monarchy,  that  Constantine, 
after  determining  to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  determined  to  fix  the  city 
which  bore  the  name  of  its  founder.  The  modem 
European,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  ( Constanije)  name 
of  the  city,  preserves  the  memory  of  the  first  em- 
peror of  the  East.  The  Turkish  htambul  or  Stam- 
bul,  is  a corruption  of  the  Greek  fit  r^v  sikiv. 
Like  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  its  foundations 
were  to  be  laid  upon  seven  hills,  and  the  emperor 
called  it  the  Nkw  Romf., — a title  which  he  con- 
firmed by  a law,  engraved  on  a column  of  marble,  in 
a place  called  the  StraUgion ; but,  however  much 
his  capital  might  outwardly  resemble  the  elder  Rome, 
it  was  not  permitted  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Eternal 
City. 

Tho  foundations  of  the  city  were  bid  according  to 
an  Imperial  edict  (Theodos.  Cod.  xiii.  5.  s.  7),  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Heaven.  On  foot 
with  a lance  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  led  a stately 
procession  which  was  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
Constantinople.  As  he  did  not  pause,  the  attendants, 
astonished  at  the  enormous  size  of  the  future  capital, 
asked  him  how  far  he  intended  to  advance.  Con- 
stantine replied  u when  He  that  goes  before  me  shall 
stop."  (Philostorg.  ii.  9.)  At  a later  period,  the 
honour  of  having  inspired  the  choice  of  a founder 
was  attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  became 
the  tutelary  guardian  of  the  city.  Constantinople 
arose,  if  not  a Christian,  certainly  not  a Pagnn  city. 
The  ceremonial  of  tho  dedication  exhibited  that 
strange  compound  of  religions  of  which  Constantine 
himself  was  a type.  After  a most  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  chariot  games  in  the  Hippodrome,  the  em 
peror  was  carried  in  a magnificent  car  through  the 
most  public  part  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  in  the  attire  of  some  religious  ceremonial 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  The  emperor  bore  a 
golden  statue  of  the  Fortune  of  the  city  in  his 
hands.  The  rites  of  inauguration  lasted  forty  days, 
though  tho  1 1 th  of  May,  a.  d.  330,  is  considered 
as  the  birth-day  of  the  city. 

III.  Extent,  Limits,  and  Population. 

The  walls  of  Constantine  across  the  enlarged 

breadth  of  the  triangle,  were  begun  at  a distance  of 
15  stadia  from  the  old  fortifications,  and  stretching 
from  the  port  to  the  Propontis,  enclosed  five  out  of 
the  seven  hills  upon  which  the  city  stood,  but  were 
not  finished  before  tho  reign  of  Constantius.  In 
401,  Arcadius  repaired  these  walls  which  had  fallen 
in  the  earthquake  that  had  taken  place  in  that  year. 
In  413,  during  the  minority  of  Theodosius  II., 
Anthemius,  the  Praetorian  praefeet,  razed  the  old 
fortifications  and  built  a new  inclosure  of  walls.  In 
447  this  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and 
rebuilt  in  three  months  by  the  diligence  of  the 
praefeet  Cyrus.  This  double  line  of  strong  and 
lofty  stone  walls  have,  except  on  the  land  side, 
almost  disappeared,  but  in  a dilapidated  state  they 
still  exist,  extending  from  the  port  to  the  sea  of 
Marmora  for  about  4 English  miles,  presenting 
magnificent  and  picturesque  specimens  of  mural 
ruins.  The  wall  was  flanked  at  short  intervals  by 
towers,  mostly  rectangular.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  city  at  this  period,  and  it  never  to  any  great 
extent  exceeded  these  limits,  was  about  3 M.  P., 
U 0 2 
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and  the  circuit  rather  less  than  13  M.  P.  The 
Sycae,  or  fig  trees,  formed  the  thirteenth  region  be- 
yond the  harbour,  and  were  much  embellished  by 
Justinian.  The  suburb  of  Blarhemae  was  not 
taken  into  the  city  till  the  reign  of  Heraclitus 
Constantine  had  been  moot  anxious  to  hare  his 
capital  frequented  : he  summoned  senators  from 
Home,  and,  according  to  the  vague  expression  of 
Eusebius,  drained  other  cities  in  its  behalf,  yet  its 
population  never  became  considerable  when  com- 
pared with  ancient  Rome,  and  modem  capitals.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  Chris- 
tians, but  these  were  not  estimated  by  Chrysostom 
(/»  Act.  A post.  horn.  xi.  voL  ix.  p.  108)  at  more  than 
100  000. 

IV.  History. 

Were  it  even  possible  in  any  form  which  could  be 
useful  to  the  reader  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  within  the  limited  space  of  an 
article  like  this,  a sketch  of  Byzantine  history  would 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  a work,  which  con- 
fines itself  to  the  age  of  Grecian  and  Roman  civilisa- 
tion. But  as  the  topography  of  the  city  can  hardly 
be  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  history  being  presupposed,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  subjoin  a short  summary  of  the  most 
memorable  events  connected  with  Constantinople 
itself. 

The  city  of  Constantine,  the  birth  of  an  elder  and 
effete  age,  has  throughout  its  long  history  home  tho 
stamp  of  its  parentage,  and  displayed  the  vices  of  j 
its  original  conformation.  The  position  of  tho  By-  | 
7-antine  empire  is  unique  ; geographically  it  was  ! 
European,  but  nationally  it  reflected  tile  Oriental 
type  of  character.  It  had  indeed  Roman  blood,  but 
the  people  who  had  sprung  from  the  loins  of  Mars, 
and  were  suckled  by  the  sho-wolf,  gave  it  little  but 
their  name.  It  did  not  speak  their  tongue,  and  was 
completely  severed  from  the  old  republican  associa- 
tions and  free  spirit  which  still  survived  the  fall  of 
Roman  liberty.  The  despotism  of  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople could  not  endure  even  the  forms  of  free 
institutions,  and  the  relics  of  municipal  privileges 
which  inherited  from  Rome  have  had  so  much  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  law  and  constitution  of 
modern  Europe.  The  Caesar  of  the  East  was  the 
counterpart  of  his  Moslem  conqueror,  and  the 
change  from  the  Proto  Sebast  to  the  Sultan  would 
have  been  one  simply  of  name,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  superior  energy  and  virtues  of  the  first  Osmanli 
princes.  Tho  one  like  the  other  had  his  vision, 
his  janissaries,  his  slaves,  and  his  eunuchs  alter- 
nately cajoling  and  tyrannizing  over  prince  and 
people.  Through  tho  dreary  monotony  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Eastern  empire,  so  deficient  in  moral  and 
political  interest,  there  are  always  coming  into  view 
the  characteristic  features  of  Asiatic  tyranny: — the 
domestic  treason,  — the  prince  bom  in  the  purple, 
— the  unnatural  queen-mother,  — the  son  or  the 
brothers  murdered  or  blinded,  — the  sudden  revolu- 
tions of  the  throne,  — the  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
but  the  government  remaining  the  same,  — and  the 
pie  careless  as  to  who  or  what  their  tyrant  might 
Every  thing  by  which  a jieople  can  outwardly 
show  what  is  within  — literature,  art,  and  architec- 
ture, displays  the  influence  of  the  East.  The  litera- 
ture learned,  artificial,  florid,  but  deficient  in  elegance 
and  grace,  and  without  a spark  of  genius  to  illumine 
it.  The  art  but  the  figure  of  their  ceremonial  life, 
deficient  in  all  deep  and  sincere  feeling,  and  showing, 
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under  the  hardness  of  the  shape,  and  the  samoxu 
of  the  expression,  the  dull  and  slavish  constraint  to 
which  it  was  subject.  A purer  faith  had  indeed 
freed  the  later  Greeks  from  the  degradation  of  the 
seraglio,  had  given  an  impulse  to  intellectual  de- 
velopment, and  infused  a sense  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  power  to  which  their  Ottoman  conquerors 
were  strangers.  But  even  Christianity  failed  to  re- 
concile the  conflicting  elements  and  hostile  influence* 
of  the  East  and  West,  and  was  itself  penetrated  by 
an  admixture  of  Oriental  thought  and  sentiment. 
And  in  later  times,  after  the  severance  of  Constan- 
tinople from  the  Latin  Communion,  the  rest  of 
Europe  had  no  sympathy  for  what  was  considered 
an  alien  creed.  Standing  in  this  isolated  position 
on  the  very  outposts  of  Western  civilisation,  and  cut 
off  from  that  by  differences  of  language,  manners, 
and  religion,  Constantinople,  unable  to  comprehend 
but  rather  despising  that  vigorous  Teuton  stock 
upon  which  the  elder  races  were  engrafted,  did  not 
incorporate  any  of  those  elements  which  have  gone 
tb  make  up  the  aggregate  of  modem  Europe; 

| while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
i slight  reaction  that  the  Greek  empire  has  had  upon 
j the  West,  till  its  fall,  when  it  contributed  so  mainly 
to  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  modern  spirit,  by  the 
dispersion  of  ancient  literature  and  culture.  Up  to 
a.  d.  1204,  Constantinople  remained  the  capital  of 
the  E.,  or  Lower  Roman  Empire:  in  that  year  it  was 
captured  by  “ the  blind  old  Dandolo  ” ami  the 
French.  From  a.  d.  1204  to  1261  it  became  the 
scat  of  the  Latin  Empire,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  of  July,  1261,  reverted  to  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  Greeks. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  Constantine  XII L 
the  last  of  the  Palaeologi,  fell  upon  the  walls  of  Uu 
capital,  with  the  words,  0«A«  partly  puWor  I) 
Since  that  period  it  has  been  looked  up  to  by  the 
people  of  the  East  as  the  seat  uf  the  supreme  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power,  and  the  Sultan  has  be- 
come the  heir  of  the  Caesars. 

More  cannot  be  done  here  than  enumerate  a few 
of  the  leading  events  of  which  Constantinople  itself 
has  been  the  theatre  during  this  long  period  of  its 
existence.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  refer  Usee 
who  wish  to  know  mure  on  this  subject  to  the 
masterly  work  of  Gibbon.  Le  Beau  ( Histoirt  dm  Bus 
Empire ) b a writer  less  known,  and  though  defi- 
cient in  criticism,  hb  work  contains  innch  informa- 
tion. The  notes  appended  by  St.  Martin,  the  well- 
known  Oriental  scholar,  will  be  found  eminently 
useful.  The  History  of  the  Iconoclast  1 Vinces  can 
be  read  in  Schlotsser  ( Gtschichte  der  BilcUrStur- 
menden  Kaiser). 

The  empire  of  tho  East  began  with  the  reign  cf 
Arcadius,  a.  d.  395.  Justinian,  a.  d.  527 — 595, 
has  the  honour  of  being  considered  the  second 
founder  of  Constantinople.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign  the  factions  of  the  Circus  and  the  memorable 
sedition  of  the  Kika  almost  bid  the  city  in  a-bes. 
A description  of  the  buildings  with  which  the  em- 
peror adorned  his  mined  capital  is  reserved  for  tfc« 
topography  of  the  city.  In  616  Chasrees  main- 
tained hb  camp  for  ten  years  in  the  presence  of  the 
city.  In  626  Heraciius  delivered  it  from  tbs 
Persians  and  Avars.  In  668 — 675,  the  Arab 
for  the  first  time  besieged  Constantinople,  but. 
baffled  by  the  strength  of  the  walb,  and  the  strange 
effects  of  the  Greek  fire,  fell  to  the  number  of 
30,000  men.  In  the  second  siege,  716 — 718, 
they  were  again  compelled  to  retreat.  In  865  tbs 
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first  expedition  of  the  Russians  against  Constanti- 
nople took  place ; followed  by  a second  in  904  ; a 
third  in  941  ; and  a fourth  in  1043.  In  1203  the 
Latins  first  besieged  and  conquered,  and  in  1204 
took  by  storm  and  pillaged  the  imperial  city:  a.  d. 

1 26 1 forma  a new  aera  for  Constantinople,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  its  recovery  by  the  Greeks.  In  1422 
Constantinople  was  besieged  by  Amurath  II.,  but 
the  Byzantine  empire  was  respited  for  a space  of 
thirty  yean  till  it  fell,  in  1453,  before  the  con- 
quering sword  of  Mohammed  II. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  domestic  cha- 
racter and  training  of  the  citizens  which  hastened 
the  ruin  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  writers  of 
Byzantine  history  do  not  furnish  many  distinct  state- 
ments, but  hints  and  allosions  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
rebukes  of  the  pulpit  orator,  or  from  the  petty  pro- 
hibitions of  the  imperial  code.  On  this  subject  much 
valuable  information  maybe  obtained  in  Montfau9on 
( J/nn.  de  V A cad.  des  Intcrip.  toI.  xiii.  p.474; 

M tiller,  De  Genio , Moribtu,  et  Luxu  Aevt  Theodo- 
eiani ; Milman,  Hist.  of  Christianity  ; and  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  lxxviii.  p.  346).  While  the  life 
of  the  upper  classes  was  characterised  by  the  pomp 
and  prodigality  of  civilisation  without  any  of  its 
ennobling  or  humanizing  influences,  the  lower  ranks 
were  inordinately  devoted  to  amusement.  The  atb- 
iHk  games  of  ancient  Greece  had  given  way  to  the 
vulgar  exhibitions  of  juggling,  rope-dancing,  and 
tumbling.  The  drama  was  supplanted  by  mimes 
and  pantomimes ; and  though  no  gladiator  was 
butchered  to  make  a holiday  for  the  populace  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  would  seem  that  the  interest  which 
was  concentred  upon  the  chariot  races  and  theCircus 
was  a compensation  for  the  excitement  of  those 
game*  which  were  forbidden  by  the  new  religion.  1 
The  passion  and  animosity  which  sprang  from  the 
struggle  of  the  Blue  and  Green  factions  was  as  furious 
and  as  bitter  as  any  that  lias  arisen  among  contend- 
ing parties,  where  the  most  sacred  rights  of  liberty 
or  faith  were  at  stake. 

V.  Architecture  and  Buildings. 

In  the  new  capital  of  Constantine,  emancipated 
from  the  restraint  of  Pagan  associations  and  art,  the 
Byzantine  builders  founded  an  architecture  pecu 
liarly  their  own.  Of  this  the  cupola  was  the  great 
characteristic,  to  which  every  other  feature  was 
subordinate.  In  consequence  of  this  principle, 
that  which  at  Athens  was  straight,  angular,  and 
square,  became  in  Constantinople  curved  and 
rounded,  concave  within,  and  convex  without  Thus 
the  old  architecture  of  Greece  owed  its  destruction 
to  the  same  nation  from  which  it  had  taken  its  first 
birth.  (Comp.  Hope,  Architecture,  p.  121;  Free- 
man, Hist,  of  Architecture , p.  164;  Couchaud, 
Choir  dEglises  By san  tines  en  Greet.) 

In  describing  the  buildings  of  the  city,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  follow  the  historical  succession  than 
to  take  the  topographical  arrangement.  For,  it 
mittt  be  recollected,  how  little  now  remains.  Where 
they  first  arise  there  they  also  fell.  Constanti- 
nople, ravaged  by  earthquakes,  fires,  the  internal 
strife,  and  the  foreign  foe,  when  the  last  of  the  Con- 
stantines kwt  bis  empire  and  life,  possessed  perhaps 
not  one  edifice  which  the  first  Constantine  or  even 
Justinian  had  seen;  especially,  too,  as  the  fury  of  j 
the  Latin  crusaders  destroyed  every  work  of  art  that 
had  escaped  former  disasters.  A plan  of  the  city, 
as  it  existed  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  divided  into 
ha  1 4 regions,  is  given  cm  the  next  page,  by  which 
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the  position  of  the  different  buildings  may  be  clearly 
seun. 

At  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  Constantine  had 
pitched  his  tent  upon  the  second  hill;  to  commemo- 
rate his  success,  he  chose  this  site  for  the  principal 
forum  (Zosim.  ii.  31,  35),  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  two  opposite  en- 
trances formed  triumphal  arches;  the  porticoes, 
which  enclosed  it  on  every  side,  were  filled  with 
statues  of  the  tutelar  deities  of  Greece. 

At  each  end  were  two  shrines,  one  of  which  held 
the  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
placed  by  the  Argohauts  upon  Ml  Dindyraus,  but 
deprived  of  her  lions  and  uf  her  hands  from  the  at- 
titude of  command  distorted  into  that  of  a suppliant 
for  the  city;  in  the  other  was  the  Fortune  of  Byzan- 
tium (Euseb.  Fit  Const,  iii.  54;  Sozomen.  11.  E.  ii. 
5).  The  centre  of  the  forum  was  occupied  by  a 
lofty  pillar,  which,  formed  of  marble  and  porphyry, 
rose  to  the  height  of  1 20  feet.  On  this  column 
Constantine,  with  singular  shamelessness,  placed 
his  own  statue  with  the  attributes  of  Christ  and 
Apollo,  and  substituted  the  nails  of  the  Passion  for 
the  reys  of  the  Sun;  Constantine  was  replaced  by 
Julian,  Julian  by  Theodosius.  In  a.  d.  1412  the 
keystone  was  loosened  by  an  earthquake.  The  statue 
fell  under  Alexius  Comnenas,  and  was  replaced  by 
the  Cross.  The  Palladium  was  said  to  be  buried 
under  the  pillar.  (Von  Hammer.  Constuntinopel 
und  die  Bosporus,  vol.  i.  p.  162.)  Besides  the 
principal  forum  was  a second  one,  which  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  other;  it  was  square, 
with  porticoes  surrounding  it,  consisting  of  two 
ranks  of  columns;  in  this  the  Augusteum,  or  court 
of  the  palace,  stood  the  Golden  Miliarium,  which, 
though  it  served  the  same  purpose  as  its  namesake 
at  Borne,  did  not  resemble  it  in  appearance,  as  this 
was  an  elevated  arcade,  embellished  with  statues. 

The  Circus  or  Hippodrome  was  a stately  building. 
The  space  between  the  two  metae  or  goals  w as  filled 
with  statues  and  obelisks.  The  Turks  retain  the 
translated  name  of  the  horse-course  ( Atmeidan ), 
but  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  place  has  disap- 
peared ; it  is  no  longer  a circus,  but  an  oblong  open 
space,  about  300  paces  long  by  150  wide.  (Hob- 
house,  Albania,  vol.  ii.  p.  950.)  At  the  upper  end 
is  a granite  obelisk  of  rather  mean  proportions,  and 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  poor  workman-hip. 
It  is  called  after  Theodosius,  but  was  probably  moved 
by  that  emperor,  after  it  had  been  erected  by  Con- 
stantine, to  some  other  part  of  the  city.  An  epigram 
on  the  pedestal  records  the  success  of  Prod  us,  p rue- 
fee  t of  the  city,  under  Theodosins  the  Great,  in 
setting  the  obelisk  upright.  ( Anthol . Graec.  Iv. 
17.)  Near  this  stands  the  wreathed  column  of 
bronze,  which,  according  to  legend,  bore  the  golden 
tripod  of  Delphi,  and  was  shattered  by  the  iron 
mace  of  Mohammed  II.  Clarke  (Tract,  vol.  ii. 
p.  58)  treated  the  latter  circumstance  as  a fiction  of 
Tbdvenot ; be  the  former  true  or  not,  the  relic  is  now 
a poor  mutilated  thing,  with  one  end  in  the  ground, 
above  which  it  does  not  rise  more  than  7 feet,  and 
the  end  open  and  filled  with  rubbish.  Fourteen 
churches,  fourteen  palaces,  several  triumphal  arches, 
and  eight  public  baths  are  assigned  to  the  founder 
of  the  city.  Constantine,  arid  in  this  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  hb  successors,  imitated  An- 
cient Rome  in  the  construction  of  sewers.  Two 
large  subterranean  cisterns  or  reservoirs  of  water, 
constructed  by  the  Greek  emperors  in  case  of  a 
»ege,  still  remain;  one  culled  by  the  Turks  the 
U u 3 
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plan  or  cos 

I.  Region. 

If  nunc  of  Placidla  Augusta. 

House  of  Marina. 

Baths  of  Arcadlus. 

29  streets,  118  houses,  2 porticoes 
of  great  length. 

II.  Region. 

Church  of  S.  Sophia. 

The  old  Church. 

Senate  House. 

Tribunal  with  porphyry  steps. 

Baths  of  Zeuxlppus. 

A Theatre. 

An  Amphitheatre. 

84  streets.  98  large  houses,  4 great 
porticoes. 

HI.  Region. 

The  Cirrus  Maximus. 

House  of  Pulcheria  Augusta. 

The  New  Port. 

The  Sigma  Portico. 

Tribunal  of  the  Forum  of  Constan- 
tine. 

94  great  houses,  5 large  porticoes. 

IV.  Region. 

Miliarium  Aurcum. 

August  cum. 

Basilica. 

Nymphaeum. 

Portico  of  Phanio. 

Marble  Galley. 

Church  of  S.  Meuna. 

A Stadium. 

Stairs  of  Timaslus. 

32  streets,  373  great  bouses,  4 large 
porticoes. 


V.  Region. 
Baths  of  Hnnorius. 
Cistern  of  Theodosius. 
Theban  Obelisk. 
Storehouses. 


STAicTiNOPLK.  (aa,  Chrysoceras, 

Nymphaeum. 

Granaries  of  Troas. 

Prytanrum. 

Baths  of  Eudoria. 

The  Strategium. 

The  Forum  of  Theodosius. 

Granaries  of  Valent  and  Constantius. 
The  Bosporlan  Ports. 

23  streets,  181  great  bouses,  7 large 
porticoes. 

VI.  Region. 

Porphyry  pillar  of  Constantine. 

Senate  lion**-. 

Neorun  Port. 

Stairs  of  Sycoena. 

22  streets,  484  great  bouses,  I large 
portico. 

VII.  Region. 

S.  Irene. 

S.  Anastasia. 

S.  Paul. 

Pillar  of  Theodosius. 

Two  large  Equestrian  Statues. 

Part  of  tr»e  Forum  of  Theodosius. 
Baths  of  Cornsia. 

83  streets,  711  great  houses,  6 large 
porticoes. 

VIII.  Region. 

Forum  of  Constantine. 

Portico  on  left  side  of  Forum. 

Basilica  of  Theodosius. 

The  Capital. 

22  streets,  108  great  houses,  5 large 
porticoes. 

IX.  Region. 

Church  of  Caenopolis. 

Church  of  Omonaea. 

Granaries  of  Alexandria. 

Granaries  of  Theodosius. 

Baths  of  Anastasia. 

1C  streets.  1 1C  great  houses,  2 large 
porticoes. 


Golden  Horn.) 

X.  Region. 

Church  of  S.  Achatius. 

Baths  of  Constantine. 

House  of  Augusta  I* la  idia. 

House  of  Augusta  Eudocia. 

House  of  Arcadia. 

Iairge  Nymphaeum. 

20  streets,  636  great  houses,  6 large 
porticoes. 

XI.  Region. 

Church  of  the  Apostles. 

Palace  of  Flacilla. 

House  of  Augusta  Pulcheria. 

The  Braxeu  Bull. 

Cittern  of  ArcaOiut. 

Cistern  of  Modestus. 

8 streets.  603  great  bouses,  4 large 
porticoea. 

XII.  Region. 

Porta  A urea. 

Portico  of  Troas. 

Forum  of  Theodosius. 

Column  with  w inding  stair*. 

Mint  or  Treasury. 

Port  of  Theodosius. 

II  streets,  363  groat  houses.  3 large 
porticoes. 

XIII.  Region. 

Church. 

Baths  and  Forum  of  Hooorius. 
Theatre. 

Dock  for  ship-building. 

431  great  bouses,  I Urge  portico 

XIV.  Region. 

Church. 

Palao. 

Nymphaeum. 

Baths. 

Theatre. 

Lusorium. 

Wooden  Bridge. 

II  streets,  167  great  bouse*,  * l»rg* 
porticoes. 


palace  of  the  “ Thousand  and  One  Pillars,”  is  now 
perfectly  dry.  The  other  still  existing  as  a cis- 
tern, and  called  the  “ Subterranean  Palace,”  may 
be  described  as  an  underground  lake,  with  an 
arched  roof  to  cover  it,  supported  on  336  marble 
pillars. 

From  the  throne,  seated  upon  which  the  emperor 
viewed  the  games  of  the  Circus,  a winding  stair- 
case called  cochlea  descended  to  the  palace.  This 
was  a magnificent  building,  covering  a great  extent 
of  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  Projwntis,  between 
the  Hippodrome  and  the  church  of  S.  Sophia,  now 
the  Seraglio.  The  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  the  site  of 


which  it  is  difficult  to  fix.  as, while  history  seems  to 
connect  them  with  S.  Sophia  and  the  palace,  the  «> 
ginal  plan  places  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  citf, 
near  the  harbour,  were  so  embellished  by  Constantin 
with  statues  of  marble  and  bronze,  that  they  b** 
came  famed  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  wceii 
These  statues  were  brought  from  their  local  **DC_ 
tuaries  to  adorn  the  squares  and  baths  of  Constanti- 
nople,— the  Athene  of  Lyndus,  the  Muses  of  Ueba*. 
the  Amphitrite  of  Rhodes,  the  Pan  which 
secrated  by  the  Greeks  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes- 
Theodosius  the  younger  pulled  down  the  Dioscuri, 
who  overlooked  the  Hippodrome.  It  was  reserve! 
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for  the  Latin  crusaders  to  destroy  these  precious  re-  j 
mains  of  ancient  art,  and  the  four  bronze  horses  of 
San  Marco  at  Venice  are  the  only  remains  of  the 
bandywork  of  the  Grecian  artists  with  which  Con- 
stantinople was  peopled. 

While  private  houses  and  public  buildings  for 
business,  for  convenience,  for  amusement,  and  splen- 
dour rose  with  the  rapidity  of  enchantment,  one 
class  of  edifices  was  wanting.  A few  temples,  such 
as  those  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  Aphrodite,  were 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  Heropolis,  though  deprived 
of  their  revenues.  (Malala,  Constant,  x.)  But  few 
churches  were  built ; of  these  one  was  dedicated  to 
the  Supreme  Wisdom.  The  ancient  Temple  of 
Peace,  which  afterwards  formed  part  of  Santa 
Sophia,  was  appropriately  transformed  into  a church. 
The  Church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  appears  from 
Eusebios  ( Fit,  Const,  iv.  58)  to  have  been  finished 
a few  days  before  the  death  of  Constantine;  it 
fell  to  ruin  20  years  afterwards,  was  repaired  by 
Constantins,  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  and  demolished  by 
Mohammed  II. 

Theodosius  the  Great  built  the  principal  gate  of 
Constantinople,  “ The  Golden  Gate,”  so  celebrated 
by  the  Byzantine  writers;  this  gate,  on  the  S.  of 
the  town,  was  that  by  which  the  emperors  made 
their  solemn  entry  and  stood  at  the  beginning  of 
the  principal  street,  which  crossed  the  town  up  to 
tile  Bosporus.  Gyllius  (Bandur.  Imp.  Orient,  vol.  ii. 
p 595),  in  the  1 6th  century,  aaw  the  remains  of  it. 
It  is  now  sought  for  in  vain,  though  a gate  entirely 
blocked  up  is  sometimes  shown  to  travellers  fur  it. 
The  Emprms  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius,  ornamented 
her  city  with  a palace  and  baths.  Theodosius  II. 
loved  the  arts,  and  himself  cultivated  painting  and 
sculpture;  he  encouraged  architecture,  and  executed 
considerable  works ; in  bis  reign  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople were  in  great  measure  rebuilt,  and  the  city 
atoned  with  thermae,  a forum,  and  two  palaces  for 
the  sisters  of  Pulcheria.  In  447,  after  the  great 
earthquake,  the  edifices  of  Constantinople  were  re- 
stated with  renewed  splendour.  Marcum  turned  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  aqueducts;  Leo  I.  Thrax  to 
the  churches  of  Constantinople.  Nothing  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  constructed  under  Zeno  and 
Anastasias.  Justin  I.,  besides  his  great  works  at 
Antioch,  contributed  to  the  embellishments,  or 
rather  restoration  of  Constantinople.  The  reign  of 
Justinian  is  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Neo- 
Greek  or  Byzantine  architecture ; and,  like  Hadrian, 
this  emperor  was  entitled  to  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  called  by  his  contemporaries  “ rejiarator  orb  is.” 
The  great  ornament  of  Constantinople  was  the 
temple  reared  by  Justinian  in  honour  of  the  Eternal 
Wisdom  (8.  Sophia).  This,  the  principal  church  of 
Constantinople,  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire, 
after  the  exile  of  John  Chrysostom,  and  during  the 
Nika  of  the  Blue  and  Green  factions.  Anthemius  of 
Tralles,  and  Iaidorus  of  Miletus,  were  the  builders 
employed  by  Justinian  to  rebuild  the  church  on  a 
plan  in  which,  as  Mr.  Hope  ( Hist,  of  Architecture , 
remarks,  the  wisdom  of  man  shows  but 
I)isregarding  the  cardinal  rule  that  all  ar- 
chitectural trick  is  inconsistent  with  good  taste,  they 
endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  entirely  hovering  in 
air  without  the  least  earthly  resting- place.  The 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  for,  in  a.d.  558,  twenty- 
one  yean  after  the  dedication,  an  earthquake  nearly 
destroyed  it;  another  Isidorus,  nephew  of  the  former, 
was  employed  to  restore  it;  an  elevation  of  20 
feat  more  than  it  had  before  its  fall  was  given  to 
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the  dome,  and  the  originally  circular  was  changed 
to  on  elliptical  form.  Though  Buch  was  the  light- 
ness of  the  dome  that  it  appeared  suspended  “ by  a 
chain  from  Heaven,”  the  circle  which  encompasses 
the  dome  rested  on  four  strong  arches,  supported  on 
four  massive  piles,  assisted  on  the  N.  and  S.  side  by 
four  columns  of  granite,  each  of  a shaft  40  feet  long. 
Two  larger  and  six  smaller  semi-domes  sprouted 
out  and  encircled  the  central  cupola.  The  ground- 
plan  describes  the  figure  of  a Greek  cross  within  a 
quadrangle,  but  on  the  inside  was  oval.  (Comp. 
Procop.  de  Acd.  i.  1 ; Agath.  v.  pp.  152,  153; 
Paul.  Silentinr.  ad  calc.  Ann.  Comnen.  A lex. ; Ev  ag.  iv. 
31 ; Dallaway,  Ancient  and  Modern  Constantinople , 
p.  52.)  The  best  description  of  this  magnificent 
church  is  to  be  seen  in  Batissier  ( Uistmre  de 
r Art  Monumental , p.  386,  foil.).  Besides  this  great 
model  of  Eastern  architecture,  Justinian  erected 
more  than  twenty-five  churches  in  Constantinople  and 
its  suburbs  In  honour  of  himself  a colossal  statue, 
representing  the  emperor  mounted  on  horseback  and 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  was  placed  upon  a column 
in  the  Augusteum  before  S.  Sophia.  This  statue 
existed  as  late  as  the  16th  century,  when  it  was 
melted  into  cannon  by  the  Turks.  (Gyllius,  de 
Top.  Const,  ii.  13.)  The  palace  was  also  restored 
by  Justinian,  and  magnificently  adorned  with  bronze, 
many  coloured  marbles  and  mosaics,  representing 
the  glories  of  the  African  and  Italian  triumphs. 
From  the  time  of  Heraclius  to  the  hour  of  her  fall, 
the  outward  glories  of  Constantinople  shared  the 
same  fate  as  her  renown  and  greatness.  Here  and 
there  some  emperor  might  endeavour  to  repair  the 
ravages  which  time,  nature,  or  violence  had  wrought 
upon  the  mighty  works  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
10th  century  the  palace,  the  ceremonies  of  which 
have  been  described  by  Constantine  Porphvrogenitus 
( de  Caer.  Aul.  Byz.\  was  pre-eminent  for  its  6ize, 
strength,  and  magnificence.  (Ducange,  Constan- 
tinop.  Christian,  ii.  4.)  A large  and  irregular 
building,  each  separate  part  bore  the  character  of 
its  founder,  and  the  times. 

The  Latin  crusaders,  Mohammed  II.,  and  sub- 
sequent neglect  and  recklessness,  have  effected  such 
results,  that  it  may  be  said,  with  almost  literal  truth 
of  the  city  of  Constantino  and  Justinian,  not  one 
stone  resteth  upon  another. 

VI.  Government  and  Administration. 

With  the  foundation  of  a new  capital  a new  order 
of  things  in  the  civil  and  military  administration 
was  introduced ; commenced  by  Diocletian  it  was 
perfected  by  Constantine. 

In  the  hierarchy  of  the  state  the  magistrates 
were  divided  into  3 classes, 

I.  The  “ Illustrious.’* 

II.  The  “ Spectabiles.” 

III.  The  **  Clariseimi.” 

There  were  2 inferior  ranks  conferred  on  those 
who  were  not  raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity. 

IV.  The  “ Perfectisaimi.’* 

V.  Tho  “ Egregii." 

The  3rd  epithet  belonged  to  the  senatorial  rank, 
the  2nd  to  those  of  superior  distinction;  the  1st  was 
granted  only  to 

I.  Consuls  and  patricians. 

II.  The  Praetorian  praefccts,  with  the  praefects 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

III.  The  masters- general  of  the  infantry  and 
cavalry. 

IV.  The  seven  ministers  of  the  palace  who  ex- 
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erased  “ sacred  9 functions  about  the  person  of  the 

emperor. 

1.  The  consuls  who,  though  their  office  had 
degenerated  into  an  empty  name,  were  still  the 
highest  officers  of  the  state,  were  inaugurated  at  the 
imperial  residence  with  the  utmost  splendour.  The 
title  of  patricians  became,  under  Constantine,  a per- 
sonal and  not  an  hereditary  distinction,  bestowed  on 
the  ministers  and  favourites  of  the  court. 

2.  The  praetorian  praefecta  were  the  civil  magis- 
trates of  the  provinces,  as  the  immediate  represen- 
tatives of  the  imperial  majesty : everything  was 
under  their  control.  The  accompanying  table  taken 
from  Marquardt  ( Handbuch  dcr  Horn.  Alterthum, 
p.  240),  gives  the  division  of  the  empire  under  these 
four  great  officers.  Home  and  Constantinople  were 
alone  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction,  but  were 
respectively  under  a praefect  of  the  city,  and  a 
perfect  equality  was  established  between  the  two 
municipal  and  the  four  praetorian  praefecta.  The 
“ spectabiles,”  in  which  were  included  the  3 pro- 
consuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  with  the  lieu- 
tenant-generals and  military  counts  and  dukes, 
formed  an  intermediate  class  between  the  “ illus- 
trious " praefecta  and  “ honourable  ” magistrates  of 
the  provinces. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMI'IRE,  A.D.  400. 

I.  Pummu  PBABToa.ro  Gaixiaatna. 

A.  rirtriu  HUpaniat. 

1.  Conaulart*  BwUcb*. 

S.  M f.u*luniaa. 

5.  " GalUcciae. 

4.  PraaaM  Timuronnulj. 

ft.  ’■  Cartiijurinlinii*. 

6.  " TtngManla*. 

7.  “ lmularura  UaJearium. 

B.  Ticariu*  Srjtem  Pnm«fMr»a. 

I . VtanneraH. 

t.  Lugduncmta. 

5.  " OrrmanU*  I. 

4.  « Germania*  II. 

5.  **  IW(|r|(  I. 

6.  * IW(kw  II. 

7.  Prwm  Alpium  Mantlmarutn 

R.  " Ponliuram  *t  ( irajarurn 

9.  **  Matima*  Srauanorum. 

10.  " AquHantr**  1. 

11.  ” AqsiUnlcar  II. 

It.  " Normipopulana*. 

IS  “ Wtflanpirii  I. 

It.  " Narhoncmta  It. 

IS.  ” Lagriunrmla  II. 

IS.  N J.O’.tliinrn.it  III. 

17.  " Lugdunentia  Keoonta*. 

C.  Kicarius  Britan  niarwm. 

1.  CflOMjtarta  Vailmw  CmmScimU. 

t.  ••  Valenti**. 

S.  PraaaM  Britannia*  I. 

4.  “ Britannia*  II. 

5 " FUrtae  Cac*arien«t*. 


II  Pbabfbctv*  Pbabtobm  Itauab. 
A.  HmWm  OrMa  Roma* 

1 . Cannluh  rwijani** 
t.  **  Tatri.tr  el  I'mbria*. 

5.  **  Pi-mi  Snburbirarli. 

4.  **  NdHx. 

S Corrector  Apulia*  H Calabria*. 

6.  " Rruttlorura  et  Lucan  la* 

7.  Pima  Samnlt. 

5.  “ Sardinia*. 

9.  " Conlra*. 


B.  fial rim  Italia*. 

1.  Omani  Art*  V«o*tla*  «t  Hlrtnae. 
f.  M Armllla*. 

S.  “ I.iguna*. 

4.  “ Ptaminta*  rt  PlrefU 

« Alpium  Cotiiarnm. 

Rhaetiae  I. 

Rhaetiae  It. 

Con  mi  I aria  Pannoma*  II. 
Corrector  Sari  ar. 

Pannonta*  I. 

Dalmatia*. 

“ Norldim  M edltemntum. 


15.  •*  N art  cum  Ri| 


lU.  Dm  Vatarta*  Ri| 


n Klprmc. 
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C.  Ffo* riot  Africa*. 

1.  ronralarli  Dttidl. 

1 " NuiroA  a*. 

S.  Pnna  Tripolitan  a*. 

4.  " Maurltinia*  Slfrtrmfa. 

5.  " Mauritania*  Caoinaidt. 

Th*  Pmrott.ul  of  Africa  waa  drrerrlr  under  t)«  tar 
prror,  and  not  under  tho  Pnc6xtui  tram.  ItaL 


III.  Pa  annum -a  Puamoaro  Imwr 
A.  Dtrrrtlg  nndrr  tkr  PrOrftrt 
The  Ptoc***  of  Daria. 

1.  Cornu larit  Daria*  Sfeditmranaa*. 
t.  PraaaM  Mania*  I. 

S.  **  ITaeralUanae. 

4.  " Dardantae- 

4 Daa  Dacia*  Ktpemta. 

B.  VmJrr  a PreOMfuf 


C.  VmUr  On  tlcnrim*  JVacnfoi  At*. 


4. 

A, 

6. 


Cornu  lari*  Mandanlu. 

**  Cretae. 

Praetca  Theualiae. 

" E|iM  Vcterta. 

" Kplrt  Nora*. 

**  Maccdoni a*  Saiutarta. 


A purl  of  thi*  tart  belonged  to  th*  Dtaronh  Darla. 


IV.  PaamCTxa  Pbabtobm  Oatajrra*. 
A.  Coma*  OrienH*. 

. CoosutarU  PalAMdnae  1 
“ Pboctdcaa. 

. “ Srrtae  I. 

•*  Ci-icta*. 

**  Cyprt. 

a PalaMiinae  II. 

l‘alAMtin«*  Saiutarta. 

Phoenicia  Uhanl. 

Euphratenm*. 

Syria*  Sa'utarta. 

0«rho*na*. 


IS.  •*  Cilicia*  II. 

14.  I'oma  Rri  Miiltaria  Iiaurta*. 
1ft.  Du*  AraMae. 


* Sup. 

* Int 


4.  " Argyvti. 

ft.  *'  Arcadia*- 

6.  Corrertor  Augu.tamnica*. 

C.  VuariuJ  Ammiix  Anjnar. 
1.  Conaulari*  Pamphyliae. 
t " Lydia*. 

3.  " Carta*. 

4.  " Lydw. 

ft.  **  Ltcueta*. 

5.  “ rWiillae. 

7.  '*  Phncfac  Paratiaitac. 

8.  “ Phrygia*  Salutam. 

D.  Vicarin*  Panticnr. 

1.  ContularU  Rlthynlao. 
t.  " Galatia*. 

3-  Corrertor  P«ph  Ugoniaa. 

4.  Pranoa  HonurUdna. 

(Praefectu*  Praetocio  Ortantta.) 
ft.  " Galatia*  Saiutarta. 

R.  **  Cappadocia*  I. 

7.  '*  Cappadocia*  II. 

I.  “ BelmoponU. 

9.  “ Pont!  PdanMlrtt. 

10.  " ArmcnU*  I. 

II. 


E.  ritaWai  Tkmeianrm. 


1.  CrotMilarta  Kuropa*. 
t.  “ Thrariae 
S.  PrartM  Haomlmonti. 
4.  " Khodov**. 


Dlrmlt  under  the  Emperor,  th*  Plototml  o f Ada  a 
under  him, 

|.  C omul  art*  He'leaponti. 
t.  PraetM  In.ularum. 


The  great  framework  of  the  Homan  empire  »u 
broken  np  into  116  provinces,  each  of  which  sup* 
ported  an  expensive  establishment.  Of  these  3 were 
governed  by  “ Proconsules 37  by  u Consulares 
5 by  M Correctores  ;n  7 1 by  41  Praesides.*' 

All  these  were  entrusted  with  the  admimstraika 
of  justice  and  the  finances  in  their  respective  district*. 
They  were  drawn  from  the  profession  of  the  law. 
The  defence  of  the  Roman  empire  on  the  im- 
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portant  frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Danube  and  the  Euphrates,  was  committed  to  8 
mastera-general  of  cavalry  and  infantry : under  them 
were  stationed  35  military  commanders  in  the  pro- 
vinces; 3 in  Britain;  6 in  Gaul;  1 in  Spain;  1 in 
Italy ; 5 on  the  Upper  Danube ; 4 on  the  Lower 
Danube;  8 in  Asia;  3 in  Aegypt;  4 in  Africa. 
These  were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  “ dux  ” or 
duke,  and  “ comes,”  counts  or  companions.  There 
were  583  stations  or  garrisons  established  on  the 
frontiers,  and  the  effective  force  of  the  troops  under 
the  successors  of  Constantine  was  computed  at 
645.000  soldiers.  From  the  difficulty  of  the  levies, 
they  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  barbarian 
auxiliaries. 

Besides  these  magistrates  and  generals  7 great 
officers  of  state  remained  at  court. 

1.  The  eunuch,  “ praepositus,"  or  praefcct  of  the 
bed-chamber,  under  whom  were  “ comites  " to  regu- 
late the  wardrot#  and  table  of  the  emperor. 

2.  The  “ roasters  of  the  offices,”  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  palace,  who  inspected  the  discipline 
cf  the  civil  and  military  schools.  In  his  office  the 
public  correspondence  was  managed  in  the  4 scrinia 
or  bureaux. 

3.  The  *4  quaestor,"  who  may  be  compared  with 
a modem  chancellor. 

4.  The  “ count  of  the  sacred  largesses,"  or  trea- 
surer general  of  the  revenue. 

5.  The  “ count  of  the  private  estate,”  or  privy 

parse. 

6, 7.  The  “ counts  of  the  domestics,”  or  officers  in 
c-xnaund  of  the  horse  and  foot  guards,  consisting  of 
7 battalions  of  500  men  each. 

To  facilitate  intercourse  between  the  court  and 
the  provinces  “ posts  " were  established : by  an  into- 
lerable abuse  the  agents  employed  for  this  purpose 
became  the  official  spies ; and  as  in  the  new  juris- 
diction of  the  empire  the  “ quaestio  '*  or  torture 
permitted  in  anj  offence  where  “ hostile  inten- 
tion" against  prince  or  state  was  presumed,  the 
terror*  of  malicious  informations  were  materially 
increased. 

The  treasury  was  supplied  by  a system  of  direct 
taxation,  and  the  word  indiction  was  transferred 
from  the  solemn  edict  of  the  emperor  to  the  measure 
of  tribute  which  it  prescribed,  and  the  term  allowed 
frr  payment.  The  “ decurions,”  who  formed  the 
oxforiticna  of  the  cities,  were  charged  with  assessing 
according  to  the  census  of  property  prepared  by  the 
“ trimlarii  ” the  payment  due  from  each  proprietor. 
Borides  the  land-tax,  which  was  in  its  operation  a 
proprietor  or  landlords  tax,  there  was  a capitation 
tax  on  all  who  were  not  possessed  of  landed  property. 
Certain  classes  were  gradually  exempted,  till  at 
length  it  fell  solely  on  the  “ coloni " mod  agricultural 
dates.  (Comp.  Sarigny,  A bhand.  der  Berlin.  AVad. 
1822-23.  p.  27.)  Besides  these  general  taxes  upon 
industry  “ benevolences,"  under  the  name  of  “ coro- 
u*rv  gold,”  were  also  exacted  from  communities  ou 
«rtain  occasions. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Byzantine  fiscal 
intern,  though  so  rapacious  tliat  it  extracted  for 
the  government  the  whole  annual  surplus  of  the 
}*opks  industry,  was  constructed  with  great  fi- 
larial skill.  Oue  fact  nu»y  be  cited  to  show  how 
visriy  this  branch  of  the  public  service  was  admi- 
nistered. From  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crusader*  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Empire  was 
ttumumed  constantly  of  the  same  weight  and 
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standard.  The  concave  gold  byzants  of  Isaac  If. 
are  precisely  of  the  same  weight  and  value  as  the 
solidus  of  Leo  the  Great  and  Zeno  the  Isaurian. 

Gold  was  the  circulating  medium  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  purity  of  the  Byzantine  coinage  rendered  it 
for  many  centuries  the  only  gold  currency  that  cir- 
culated in  Eurupe. 

An  admirable  account  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Finlay’s  learned  volumes, 
Greece  under  the  Romans , and  Mediaeval  Greece. 
See  also  Hullmann,  Geschichte  der  Byzanlischen 
Handels . 

For  the  topography  of  Constantinople  the  following 
works  can  lie  consulted:  — Von  Hammer,  Constan- 
tinopel  und  die  Bosporus ; Dallaway,  Constantinople , 
Ancient  and  Modem;  Andreossy,  Constantinople 
et  le  Bospkore ; Carbognano,  Descr.  Topograph,  di 
Const. ; Banduri,  Imp.  Orient.;  Codinus,  de  Orig. 
Constant ; Ducange,  Constant.  Christ.  [E.  B.  J.] 
CONSUANTAK,  or  CONSUANTES  ( IWoo- 
amai),  a Celtic  tribe  of  Vindelicia,  on  the  upper 
Lech,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schwangau.  (Ptol. 
ii.  13.  § 1 ; Plin.  iii.  24,  who  calls  them  Con- 
suanetes.)  [L.  S.] 

CONTACOSSYLA  ( Kovrcutfoavka,  Ptol.  vii.  1 
§ 15),  a place  called  by  Ptolemy  an  emporium  in 
the  country  of  Maesolia  or  Masalia,  in  the  S.  of 
India.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  good  reason, 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Masulipatam.  [V.] 
CONTENEBRA,  a town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (vi.  4),  from  whom  it  appears  that 
it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Tarquinii.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  388, 
at  the  same  time  wi;b  Cortuosa,  the  site  of  which  is 
equally  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CONTESTA'NI  (Koyreorayol),  a people  in  the 
SE.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensia,  E.  of  the  Bastetani. 
Their  country,  called  Contestania,  extended  along 
the  coast  from  the  city  of  Urci,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  Baetica,  to  the  river  Sucro,  and  corresponded  to 
Murcia  and  the  S.  part  of  Valencia,  Besides 
Carthago  Nova,  and  Sactahis,  they  possessed  the 
following  less  important  cities:  on  the  coast,  Lucenti 
or  Lucextum  ( Aovtciyroi  1)  A ovneyrov),  Alonae 
(’AAoM'al).  the  port  luct  (TAAijriTwbj  A iph* : 
the  city  itself  stood  a little  inland) ; and,  in  the 
interior,  Merlaria  (M<vAaf«'a),  Valkntia  (Oua- 
Afjeria),  Saetabicula  (ZeuragiKouAa),  and  Iaspis 
(Tcunrir : Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  14.  62 ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Liv.  Fr.  xci.).  [P.  S.] 

CONTHYLE  (KokGuAtj),  a demus  of  Attica  of 
unknown  site.  [See  p.  334.] 

CONTOPOTUA.  [Argos,  p.  201,  b.] 
CONTRA  AGINNUM  is  placed  by  the  Anton. 
I tin.  half  way  between  Augusta  Verotnamluorum 
(St.  Quentin)  and  Augusta  Suessionum  (Soissons), 
13  M.  P.  from  each.  The  Table  makes  the  distance 
25  M.  P.  between  these  two  places,  and  does  not 
mention  Contra  Aginnum.  D’Anville  places  Contra 
Aginnum  at  Condran  on  the  Oise.  The  Notitia 
mentions  a body  of  B&tavi  Contraginnenses  who 
were  stationed  at  Noviomagus  Belgicac  Secundae  or 
Noyon.  [G.  L.] 

CONTRE'BLA  (Contrebicnses).  1.  One  of  the 
chief  cities,  and,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
the  capital  of  Celtiberia.  It  is  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  Cel’.iberian  War;  and  in  the  Ser- 
torian  War,  it  was  the  scene  of  ono  of  those  obstinate 
defences  which  so  often  occur  in  Spanish  history 
its  reduction  costing  Scrtorius  forty-four  days  and 
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many  lives.  Its  site  appears  to  have  been  near 
Albarracm , SE.  of  Caesaraugusta.  (Liv.  xi.  33; 
Val.  Max.  iL  7.  § 10,  vii.  4.  § 5 ; Flor.  ii.  7 j Veil. 
Paterc.  iL  5 ; Liv.  Fr.  xcL ; Geogr.  Hav.  iv.  43 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pL  1.  pp.  461,  462.) 

2.  Coxtrkhi a Leucas,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bcrones,  is  a different  place.  [BkroxeK.]  [P.S.] 

CONVALLIS.  [Fortunatak  Insulae.] 

CO'NVENAE  (KorataVu),  a people  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Aquitania  according  to  Pliny 
(iv.  19),  who  says,  “in  opptdum  contribute  Con- 
venae."  Strabo  (pp.  190,  191)  says,  “close  to  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  country  of  the  Couvenae,  that  is,  of 
those  who  were  a mixed  people;  where  there  is  a 
town  Lugdunuin,  and  the  warm  springs  of  the 
OnesiL”  [Aquae  Convknarum.]  He  adds  that 
they  received  the  Jus  Lath.  It  appears  from  the 
name  44  Convenae,"  the  expression  of  Pliny  “ con- 
tributi," and  Strabo’s  explanation  of  the  term,  that 
it  contains  the  elementary  parts  of  the  Latin  verb 
“ con  venire.”  Hieronymus  (Adv.  Vigilantium)  has 
a story  that  Cn.  Pompeius,  after  terminating  the  war 
with  Sertorius,  settled  a number  of  Spanish  robbers 
and  such  like  people  here.  In  this  neighbourhood 
was  Calagorris,  an  Iberian  name ; but  this  place  may 
be  of  older  date  than  the  settlement  of  the  Con- 
venae.  The  town  Lngdunum,  afterwards  Convenae, 
is  St.  Bertrand  de  Coming*  in  the  district  of  Co- 
minge.  L>e  Valois  observes  that  the  44  fugitivi  ab 
saltu  Pyrenaeo  praedonesque  " (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  19) 
mean  the  Convenae,  which  seems  very  doubtful. 

The  name  Convenae  appears  in  Ptolemy  (iL  7)  in 
a corrupt  form  K opouiyoi ; in  the  old  Latin  version, 
Cumncni.  [G.  L.] 

COPAE  (Kurrcu : F.th.  K»»cu«ur, Time.:  Kuvai- 
rrjt,  Steph.  B. : Topolia),  a town  of  Boeotia,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  was  situated 
upon  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  Copois,  which 
derived  its  name  from  this  town.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  (//.  iL  502);  but  it  was  a small  place, 
and  its  name  rarely  occurs  in  Grecian  history.  It 
was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who 
mentions  here  the  temples  of  Demeter,  Dionysus  and 
Sarapis.  (Thuc.  iv.  93;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  406,  410; 
Paus.  ix.  24.  § 1,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  § 12.)  The 
modern  village  of  Topolia  occupies  the  site  of 
Copae.  It  stands  upon  a promontory  in  the  lake 
which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  only  a 
narrow  causeway.  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour , voL  ii. 
p.  56;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  306; 
Ulrichs,  Reisen  in  Griechenland,  p.  2 1 6.) 

COPA'IS  LACUS.  [Boeotia,  pp.  410,  411, 
414,  b.] 

COPHANTA.  [Copulas.] 

COPHAS  (Ku$ds,  Marcum,  p.  23;  Arrian,  Indie. 
C.  27 ; KunpcLra  Ptol.  vL  8.  § 9 ; Kaxparra 

wdAir,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 14),  a small  port  in  Gedrosiato 
which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  came  on  their  way  from 
the  Indus  to  C.  Jask.  Vincent  places  it  to  the  east 
of  C.  Guadel , because  this  appears  on  the  whole  to 
coincide  best  with  the  words  of  Arrian.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Cephas  was  the  real  name, 
though  Ptolemy  has  Cophanta.  [V.] 

COPHEN  or  COPHES  (Kosprjv,  -flrov,  Aman. 
Ind.  i.  4,  Anab.  iv.  22,  v.  1 ; K«$ojr,  - ov , Dionys. 
Per.  1140 ; Strab.  xi.  p.  697  ; Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  21, 
20.  s.  23;  Mela,  iii.  7.  § 6),  a river  in  the  western 
part  of  India,  which  flowed  into  the  Indus.  From 
the  order  in  which  the  rivers  of  the  Panjdh  are  n**n- 
lioned,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Cophes  is  represented 
by  the  river  of  Kabul  (Lassen,  z.  Gtsch.  d.  Kon.  v. 
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Baktricn , v.  p.  129;  Ritter,  Errlkundc ■,  voL  in.  p. 
420,  vol.  v.  p.  449.)  Its  principal  tributaries  ar« 
the  Chnaspcs  (Strab.  p.  697 ; Curt.  viii.  10),  the 
modem  Atu>k,  and  the  Chocs  (Xoiji,  Arrian,  A nob. 
iv.  23),  the  modern  KameJu  [V.] 

COPHEN  (Kwpifv,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  ’A paxueta; 
Plin.  vi.  23),  a name  given  by  Stephanas  and 
Pliny  to  the  town  of  ArachooiA.  Some  editions  d 
Pliny  read  “ Cotin  ” instead  of  Cophen.  It  is  o-.it 
improbable  that  there  has  been  some  confusion  be- 
tween the  name  of  this  town  and  tlxat  of  the  most 
westerly  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Panjtib , mentioned 
above.  [Arachosia.]  [V.1 

COPHUS  (K&«pdj:  Kufo),  the  harbour  of  To- 
rone  in  Sithonia,  which  was  so  called  because,  bang 
separated  from  the  outer  sea  by  two  narrow  passages, 
the  noise  of  the  waves  was  not  heard  in  it;  heoi« 
the  proverb  Koxp6repos  r ov  T opovalov  \ifUroi.  (Ze- 
nob.  Prop.  Grace,  cent  4,  pr.  68;  Strab.  Epit  vii. 
p.  330;  Mela,  iL  3.)  I .cake  (North.  Greece , voL 

iii.  p.  1 19)  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  same  as 
what  Thucydides  (v.  2)  called  the  harbour  of  the 
Colophonians,  and  that  we  should  read  Ka^L-r  in- 
stead of  Ko\o<p*>vla>y.  The  modern  harbour  of  Kufo 
still  preserves  the  ancient  name.  [E.  B.  J] 
COPIA.  [TnuBn.1 

COPRATES  (Koepdrrjs,  Strab.  xv.  p.  729;  Diod. 
xix.  18),  a river  of  Susiana,  which  rises  in  the  N EL 
mountains  of  Laris  tan  near  liuru-jird,  and  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  flows  into  the  Tigris.  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  his  context,  that  for  Tigris  we  nmt 
read  Paritigris.  Antigonus  was  marching  to  meet 
Eumcnes,  whose  camp  was  pitched  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pasitigris  (now  Korun),  and  be  was  as  wouU 
seem  at  least  one  day’s  inarch  beyond  Susa.  Dio- 
dorus (xvii.  67)  calls  the  Pasitigris  Tigris,  wben 
describing  the  march  of  Alexander  from  Susa,  M 
r be  Tlypiv,  and  Curtius  (v.  3)  translates  this  puoage 
“ ad  fiumen,  Pasitigrim  incolae  vocant.”  The  Co- 
prates  is  now  called  the  river  of  Dizf%d.  [V*.] 
COPTOS  (Koardr  or  Kowrlt,  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 73; 
KowTcy,  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  14),  in  hieroglyphici 
Kobto,  the  modern  Kouft  or  Ke/t,  was  the  principal 
city  of  the  nome  Coptites  in  the  Upper  T heboid,  the 
Thebais  Socunda  of  the  Itineraries.  It  was  situated 
in  lat.  26°  N.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and 
about  a mile  in  distance  from  the  river.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Copies  a valley  opened 
to  the  south-east  leading  to  the  porphyry -quarries  in 
the  Arabian  desert,  and  to  Berenice  ( Cosseir)  on  the 
Red  Sea.  When  in  b.  c.  266,  Ptolemy  Philadelphia 
constructed  the  town  and  harbour  of  Berenice,  he 
erected  also  four  public  inns  or  watering  places  be- 
tween his  new  city  and  Coptos,  in  order  that  the 
caravans  might  have  convenient  halting-places  during 
their  twelve  days'  journey  through  the  eastern  desert. 
From  this  epoch  Coptos  was  enriched  by  the  active 
commerce  between  Libya  and  Egypt,  on  the  one  part, 
and  Arabia  and  India  on  the  other,  and  the  ertr 
continued  to  flourish,  until  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  emperor  Diocletian  in  A.  D.  292.  It  survived 
however  this  calamity ; and  remained  a considerable 
place  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
7th  century  a.  d.,  Coptos  for  a brief  interval  bore 
the  name  of  Justinianopolis.  (Notit.  Eccles.)  Coptos 
being  comparatively  a modern  town  of  the  Thebaid 
possesses  no  monuments  of  the  Pharaonic  era.  In 
the  church,  however,  which  the  Christian  population 
of  the  present  Kouft  have  built,  are  imbedded  stones 
inscribed  with  the  ovals  of  Thotiunes  ILL  and  Sec- 
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Unebus.  (Wilkinson.  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebes,  ii.  j 
p.  123.)  Neither,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
its  origin,  does  it  exhibit  any  remarkable  Hellenic 
remains.  The  principal  objects  of  interest  there  are 
the  ruins  of  Roman  buildings.  The  neighbouring 
hills  contained  emeralds  and  a few  other  precious 
stones:  and  the  vineyards  produced  a thin  and  not 
much  esteemed  wine,  which,  however,  from  its  light- 
ness of  body  was  administered  in  febrile  disorders. 
(Aelian,  II.  An.  viL  18;  Athen.  L p.  33;  Plin.  N.U. 
xxxrii.  17,  18,  55.  56.)  [W.B.D.] 

CORA  (Kdpa:  Eth.  K opavit,  Coran  us  : Corf), 
a city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Appian 
Way,  between  Velitrae  and  Norba,  and  about  37 
miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  stands  on  a bold  hill, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Volsrian  mountains,  and 
overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Pompdne  Marshes.  All 
accounts  agree  in  representing  it  as  a very  ancient 
city.  Virgil  notices  it  as  one  of  the  colonies  of 
Alba  Longa,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  and 
the  author  of  the  Origo  UrbisRomae , both  of  whom 
include  it  in  their  lists  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
Latinos  Silvius.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  776  ; Died.  vii. 
Fr.  ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  184;  Orig.  U.  Rom.  17.) 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Dardanus  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Solin.  2.  § 7),  while 
another  tradition  seems  to  have  represented  it  as 
deriving  both  its  name  and  its  origin  from  Coras,  a 
brother  of  Tiburtus,  the  eponymous  hero  of  Tibur. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  672;  Solin.  2.  § 8.)  Both  these 
hut  traditions  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  to  a Pe- 
la»gic  origin.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  at  a very 
early  period  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Latium.  Thus  Cato  mentions  it  as  one  of  those 
which  took  part  in  the  consecration  of  the  grove  and 
sanctuary  of  Duma  in  the  Nonius  Aricinum;  and  we 
find  it  included  by  Dionysius  in  the  list  of  the  thirty 
Latin  cities  which  composed  the  League  in  B.  c. 
493.  (Cato  ap.  Priscian.  iv.  4.  §21;  Dionys.  v. 
61;  Niebuhr,  rol.  ii.  p.  17,  note.)  At  an  earlier 
period  also  one  of  the  two  generals  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  confederate  armies  was  Ancua  Public;  us 
of  Cora.  (Dionys.  iii.  34.)  Its  subsequent  rela- 
tions both  with  Latium  and  Rome  arc  very  obscure. 
In  B.C.  503,  Livy  calls  it  a “ colonia  Latina,"  and 
speaks  of  it  as  revolting,  together  with  Pometia,  to 
join  the  Aurunci,  bat  shortly  after  both  Cora  and 
Pometia  appear  as  Volscian  towns.  (Liv.  ii.  16, 
22;  Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  pp.  108,  261.)  It  appears 
certain  that  it  most  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  VoUciant  at  the  time  that  nation  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power:  and  it  was  probably  occupied 
by  a fresh  body  of  colonists  when  it  wav  recovered 
by  the  Romans  and  Latins.  Propertius  (iv.  10.  26) 
appears  to  place  this  reconquest  before  me.  428, 
bat  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  trust  to  his  his- 
torical accuracy  on  this  point.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable That  Cora  resumed  the  position  of  a Latin 
colony  about  this  period,  as  well  as  Norba  and  Setia, 
and  on  this  account  we  find  no  mention  of  any  of 
the  three  in  the  great  Latin  War  of  B.c.  340,  or  the 
pacification  that  followed.  But  a few  years  later, 
b.c.330,  their  territories  were  laid  waste  by  the 
Priretnales  under  Vitruvius  Vaccns.  (Liv.  viii.  19.) 
It  Menu  certain  therefore  that  they  were  at  this 
time  dependencies  of  liome.  Livy  includes  Cora 
among  the  twelve  Latin  colonies,  which,  in  b.c. 
209,  refused  any  further  supplies  (xxvii.  9):  but 
where  the  same  list  is  repeated  (xxix.  15),  the 
car ne  is  written  Sora,  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  this  is  the  town  really  meant.  (Madvig.  dc 
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Colon,  p.  268,  note.)  In  another  passage  he  no- 
tices it  among  the  Municipia  on  the  Appian  Way 
(Liv.  xxvi.  8),  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
still  a considerable  town,  but  from  henceforth  wo 
hear  little  of  it.  According  to  Florus,  it  was  ravaged 
by  Spartacus  (iii.  20.  § 5,  but  this  reading  is  pro- 
bably corrupt);  and  there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  suffered  severely  during  the  Civil  Ware. 
(Lucan,  vii.  392.)  But  no  subsequent  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  history;  and  though  the  name  is  still 
fouud  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  an  inscription  attests 
its  municipal  rank  in  the  first  century  of  the  em- 
pire, it  seems  probable  that  it  must  have  soon  after 
fallen  into  complete  decay.  Nor  is  any  trace  of  its 
existence  found  in  the  middle  ages  till  the  13th  cen- 
tury, when  it  reappears  under  its  ancieut  name, 
which  it  still  retains,  and  is  now  a considerable  town. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Strab.v.  p.  237 ; Nibby,  Dintomi , 
rol.  L p.  493.) 

Few  cities  of  Latium  possess  more  considerable 
remains  of  antiquity  than  Cora.  Among  these  are 
numerous  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed 
of  massive  polygonal  blocks,  together  with  terraces 
and  substructions  of  a similar  character,  resembling 
in  style  the  massive  fortifications  of  Norba  and 
Signia,  but  inferior  in  extent  and  preservation.  They 
appear  when  perfect  to  have  formed  three  successive 
tiers  or  circuits,  the  uppermost  of  which  enclosed 
the  highest  summit  of  the  hill,  and  constituted  the 
citadel  of  the  ancient  town.  Within  this  enclosure, 
and  on  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  city,  stands  a 
small  Doric  temple  (commonly  known,  but  without 
any  authority,  as  that  of  Hercules),  the  tetraatyle 
portico  of  which  is  in  good  preservation,  and  an  in- 
scription over  the  entrance  records  its  construction 
by  the  Duumvirs  of  the  town.  From  the  ortho- 
graphy of  this  inscription,  as  well  as  the  style  of 
architecture,  there  seems  reason  to  assign  the  erec- 
tion of  it  to  the  last  century  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Lower  down  the  town  are  the  remains  of  another 
temple  of  far  superior  style  and  execution,  but  of 
which  only  two  oolumns  now  exist;  they  are  of  Co- 
rinthian order  and  of  beautiful  workmanship;  from 
a fragment  of  the  inscription  on  the  architrave,  we 
learn  that  it  was  consecrated  to  Castor  and  Pollux; 
its  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  certainly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  best  period  of  Roman  architecture. 
Many  other  fragments  of  buildings  are  to  he  found 
in  the  town,  and  several  inscriptions,  but  all  belong- 
ing to  tbe  early  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the 
end  of  the  Republican  period.  Just  outside  the 
town,  on  the  rood  to  Norba,  is  an  ancient  bridge  of 
a single  arch,  thrown  over  a deep  ravine,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  its  kind 
in  Italy.  From  the  irregularity  of  its  construction, 
it  is  proboblo  that  this  is  the  work  of  an  early  period, 
and  belongs  to  the  old  Latin  colony  of  Cora.  Many 
of  the  other  remains,  and  some  parts  at  least  of  tbe 
fortifications,  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  time 
of  Sulla.  (Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.L  pp.497 — 
512.  Tbe  bridge  and  specimens  of  tbe  walls  are 
figured  by  Dodwcl),  Pehisgic  Remains,  pi.  88 — 
91.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORACE'SIUM  (Kopcunjmoy), Strabos  boundary 
on  the  const  of  Asia  Minor  between  Pamphylia  and 
Cilicia.  [Cilicia,  p.  617.]  At  Aliya,  which  is  tbe 
site  of  Coracesium,  begins  tbe  mountainous  coast 
which  extends  eastward  to  Cape  Cartdure.  A 
mountain  a little  east  of  Alaya,  and  near  the  ooost, 
is  marked  4800  feet  high  in  Beaufort’s  map.  “ The 
promontory  of  Aluya  (Coracesium)  rises  abruptly 
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from  a low  sandy  isthmus,  which  is  separated  from 
the  mountains  by  a broad  plain ; two  of  its  sides  are 
cliffs  of  great  height,  and  absolutely  perpendicular; 
and  the  eastern  side,  on  which  the  town  is  placed,  is 
ho  steep  that  the  houses  seem  to  rest  on  each  other : 
in  short,  it  forms  a natural  fortress  that  might  be 
rendered  impregnable;  and  the  numerous  walls  and 
towers  prove  how  anxiously  its  former  possessors  la* 
bou ml  to  make  it  so.”  (Beaufort's  Karamania , p. 
172.)  “The  bay  is  open  to  southerly  winds,  the 
anchorage  indifferent,  and  there  is  no  harbour  or 
pier."  (Beaufort.)  Beaufort  supposes  that  there 
may,  however,  have  been  a mole  constructed  here,  but 
circumstances  prevented  him  from  examining  into 
that  matter.  The  cliffs  at  A Liya  are  from  500  to 
600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  their  perpendicular  di- 
rection is  continued  for  60  or  70  foet  below  it.  They 
are  of  compact  white  limestone,  “ tinged  by  a red 
dross  on  the  outside."  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
there  are  the  remains  of  a Cyclopian  wall,  and  a 
few  broken  columns;  but  no  Greek  inscriptions  were 
discovered. 

Strabo’s  brief  description  of  Coracesium  (p.  668) 
agrees  with  the  facts.  The  natural  strength  of  this 
position,  a lofty  and  almost  insulated  rock,  resem- 
bling Gibraltar,  will  explain  its  historical  importance. 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  occupied  with  the 
siege  of  Coracesium  when  the  Rhodians  sent  him 
the  message  which  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxiii. 
20).  It  was  the  only  place  on  tho  Cilician  coast 
that  had  not  submitted  to  him.  The  rebel  Trypbon 
afterwards  maintained  himself  for  some  time  at 
Coracesium.  [Cilicia,  p.  621.]  The  pirates  of 
Cilicia,  against  whom  the  Romans  sentCn.  Pompeina, 
kept  their  plunder  in  the  strong  places  of  the  Taurus, 
but  their  naval  station  was  Coracesium,  where  with 
their  fleet  they  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Roman 
admiral,  who  defeated  them.  (Plut  Pomp.  c.  28.) 
“In  the  old  maps  Alaya  is  called  Caste!  Ubaldo , 
which  may  possibly  have  been  the  uame  given  to  it 
by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  when  in  possession  of 
this  and  other  strongholds  npon  the  Caramanian 
coast,  bat  there  is  no  recollection  of  the  name  in 
this  country  at  present."  (Leake,  Aria  Minor,  p. 
126.)  [G.  L.J 

CORA'CIUS  MONS  (rb  K opdmov  &po$)  is  placed 
by  Strabo  (p.  643)  between  Colophon  and  Lebed  us. 
As  the  wort!  Kopdnio*  is  an  adjective,  the  name  of 
the  mountain  may  be  Corax.  When  Strabo  speaks 
of  a mountain  between  Colophon  and  Lebed  us,  he 
means  that  some  high  land  is  crossed  in  going  from 
one  place  to  the  other;  bat  this  high  land  runs  north, 
and  occupies  the  tract  that  extends  from  Colophon 
and  Lebed  us  north,  towards  the  gulf  of  Smyrna. 
Chandler  therefore  may  be  right  when  he  gives  the 
name  Corax  to  the  mountains  which  were  on  his  left 
hand  as  he  passed  from  Smyrna  to  Vourla , near  the 
Bite  of  Clazomenae.  (Aria  Minor , c.  23.)  [G.  L.] 

CORALIS.  [Cakallis.] 

CORA'LIUS.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  b.] 
CORALLA  (ra  KdpaAAa).  a cape  on  the  coast 
of  Pontas,  now  Cape  Kertli  It  is  identified  clearly 
enough  by  the  name.  (Hamilton’s  Researches,  <fc., 
voL  i.  p.  252.)  It  is  placed  by  Arrian,  and  the  i 
anonymous  author  of  the  Periplus,  100  stadia  east  of 
Philocalia,  and  Philocalia  is  1 10  stadia  east  of  Tri- 
poli*, TirtboU,  a well-known  position.  [G.  L.] 
CORA  NIT AE,  an  inland  people  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  a.  32),  without  any  further 
rlue  to  their  position  (Furster,  Arabia,  vol.  iL  p. 
55.)  [G.W.]  I 
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CORA'SSIAE  or  CO'KSEAE  (Kopaaoiai,  Strah. 
x.  p.  488;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Kopoiai,  or  Koperai, 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  636 ; Agathera.  i.  4 ; Steph.  B.  s. t. 
Kopotai),  a group  of  islands  between  leans  xr>i 
Samos,  distant,  according  to  Agathemerus,  30  stadia 
from  the  promontory  Am  pci  os  in  Samm.  They  at 
now  called  Phumi  and  Kruri.  (Ross,  AVucn  auf  dot 
Griech.  Inseln , vol.  ii.  pp.  134,  156.)  Some  modem 
writers  suppose  that  Corassiae  and  Covseae  are  name* 
of  two  different  groups  of  islands,  the  former  bein’ 
SW.  of  Icaria,  and  the  latter  near  Samos;  but  up® 
a comparison  of  the  two  passages  of  Strabo  in  whah 
the  names  occur,  it  would  appear  that  he  speaks  of 
the  same  groups  under  these  two  names. 

CORAX.  [Aetolia,  p.  63.1 
CORAX  (Kdpaf,  Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  7,  10,  31,  v.  10. 
§ 1 ),  a small  river  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Sonnatii 
Asiatics,  and  which,  rising  in  the  Coraxid  Moots, 
— a western  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Cancaras,— 
flowed  SW.  into  the  Euxine  Sea.  It  was  the  occtbm 
limit  of  Colchis.  It  is  probable  that  the  Chariens  <i 
Arrian  ( Peripl  p.  10),  the  Charien  of  Pliny  (ri.  1 
4),  the  Charis  of  Strabo  (xL  p.  499).  and  the  Cba- 
ri.stos  of  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  § 2),  are  one  and  the  un* 
river  with  it.  Its  present  name  is  Suhm.  [Y.] 
CORA XI.  1.  (Kdpajoi,  Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  13; 
HecaL  Fragm.  185;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Mela,  i.  19, 
iii.  5;  Scylax,  p.  31 ; Plin.  vi.  5.  a.  5),  a tribe  af 
Pontas  to  the  NW.  of  Colchis,  and  close  to  the  out- 
lying spurs  of  the  Caucasus.  They  probably  «vo- 
pied  the  western  bank  of  the  Corax  in  the  neighbnar- 
hood  of  Diascurias.  In  the  same  district,  according 
to  Stephan  us,  was  Corax  ic  us  Murus  and  Curaua 
Regio. 

2.  A Scythian  tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi. 

1 4.  § 10),  but  not,  that  we  are  aware,  noticed  in  anj 
other  author.  [V.] 

CORA'XICI  MONTES  (Mela,  i.  19.  § 3;  Plin. 
vi.  9.  s.  10,  vi.  12.  a 15;  Mart.  Cap.  c.  6;  l K 
Upos , PtoL  v.  9.  §§  14,  15,  18),  the  western  part  of 
the  chain  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  N.  of  Colchis,  h 
was  the  source,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  river 
Cambyses ; according  to  Mela  and  Pliny,  of  the  Cyras 
and  Cainbysee.  [V.] 

COUBASA  (Kdp&ura),  a town  of  Pisidia  (Ptd 
v.  5.  § 6),  tho  same  apparently  as  the  Colba*  rf 
Hi  erodes.  Ptolemy’s  Corbasa  seems  to  be 
where  about  Termessus.  [G.  L] 

CORBEUS  ( KopStovt),  a city  of  the  Tectowg*. » 
Galatia, according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §8)-  It  isGurbeios 
(roptf*M>i/j)  in  the  text  of  Strabo  (p.  568).  C<xb«* 
was  the  residence  of  Castor  the  son  o£  Satroodarios. 
Saocondarius  married  the  daughter  of  I>oocanis 
who  murdered  his  son-in-law  and  his  own  daughter, 
destroyed  the  castle,  and  ruined  the  greater  part  of 
Corbeus.  As  to  these  Galatian  prince*  sae  Ordli 
Onomasticon  Tull  (s.  v.  Castor ).  The  name  Ccr- 
beos  occurs  in  the  Antonine  ltiu.  and  in  the  Table, 
but  the  Table  is  quite  unintelligible.  In  the  An- 
tonin e I tin.  Corbeus  is  placed  between  Awy™ 
(Angora),  and  a place  called  Rosologiacum,  XX 
M.  P.  from  Ancyra  and  XII.  XL  P.  from 
giacum.  Cramer  (Asia  Minor,  voL  ii.  p.97)»J» 
that  “ Corbeus  answers  doubtless  to  the  site  ^ 
Corbega , a few  miles  from  the  modern  road  loading 
from  A ngora  to  KaisariekT  [G.  L] 

CORBIANA  (KopSiayj,  Strab.  xri.  p.  743),  « 
of  the  three  prefectures  into  which  Elrmiis  v*4 
anciently  divided.  They  were  Massabatica,  Gabiani, 
and  Corbiana.  ['  .] 

CO  RBILO  (KopG'ikvr),  a trading  town  in  Gallia 
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on  the  Loire.  It  was  a flourishing  place  in  the 
time  of  Pythons.  (Strab.  p.  190.)  No  extant  writer 
except  Strabo  mentions  the  place.  Do  Valois  and 
D’Anville  would  fix  it  at  Coeron,  about  two  leagues 
below  A 'antes,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
Wxkkenxer  supposes  that  it  may  be  Corsep,  because 
C.frsep  is  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Loire ; but  Strabo 
simply  says  that  Corbilo  was  on  the  river.  [G.L.] 
COTtBlO  (K ap6uor:  Rooca  Priore ),  an  ancient 
city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  Alban 
Hills,  which  plays  a considerable  part  in  the  wars 
let  ween  the  Romans  and  the  Aequians  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Republic.  It  appears  probable  that  it 
was  at  one  period  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin 
League,  as  the  name  of  the  Kop§lxT#r,  which  is 
foand  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Dionysius  in  the  catalogue 
(4  the  thirty  cities,  must  certainly  mean  the  citizens 
of  Corbio.  (Dionys.  v.  61;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p 17., 
note  21.)  Yet  Dionysius  represents  it  as  a fortress 
in  tbe  bands  of  the  Romans,  and  wrested  from  them 
by  tbe  Latins  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (vi.  3). 
There  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally 
x Latin  city,  but  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Aequians, 
x>  they  gradually  extended  their  conquests  over  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Latium;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  view  we  find  it  included  among  the  con- 
quests attributed  to  Coriolanus.  (Liv,  ii.  39 ; Dionys. 
viil  19.)  At  a somewhat  later  period  it  appears  as 
»n  Aeqoian  city,  which,  according  to  the  received 
history,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dictator  Cincin- 
lutns  in  consequence  of  his  great  victory  on  Mount 
Algidus,  b.  c.  458.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Ae- 
qnians  the  following  year,  but  recovered  by  the  Roman 
enstd  Horatios  Pulvillus,  who  is  said  to  have  utterly 
destroyed  it.  (Liv.  iii.  28,  30;  Dionys.  x.  24,  26, 
SO.)  The  name,  indeed,  appears  again  some  years 
liter  b.c.  446,  when  a fresh  victory  was  obtained  over 
tbe  VoUeians  arid  Aequians  by  Quintius  Capitolinus 
“sd  Corbiooem"  (Liv.  iii.  66,  69);  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  city  itself  was  re-established ; and 
from  this  time  it  altogether  disappears;  nor  is  the 
name  found  in  any  of  the  geographers.  All  the  ac- 
counts of  the  military  operations  in  which  Corbio 
appears  point  to  it  as  being  in  close  proximity  to 
Mooot  Algidus,  and  a phu-e  of  great  natural  strength. 
Hence  there  is  little  doubt  that  Holsteuius  was 
carnet  in  fixing  it  on  the  site  of  Rocca  Priore,  a 
mediaeval  fortress,  occupying  the  summit  of  a lofty 
hill,  about  3 miles  from  Tusculum,  and  one  of  the 
range  which  sweeps  round  from  thence  to  join  the 
heights  of  Mt.  Algidus,  and  constitutes  the  NE.  side 
of  tbe  great  encircling  barrier  of  the  Alban  Moun- 
tains. Some  slight  remains  of  antiquity  are  still 
risible  at  Rocca  Priore , and  the  position  was  one 
well  adapted  for  an  ancient  fortress,  and  must  always 
hare  been  of  importance  in  connection  with  military 
(petitions  on  Mt.  Algidus.  The  site  appears  to  have 
Den  occupied  in  imperial  times  by  a Roman  villa. 
({Listen.  SoL  ad  Cluv.  p.  162;  Nibby,  JHntomi  di 
Homa,  YoLiii.  pp.  21 — 24;  Abe  ken,  MitUl-ltalien, 
p.  68.)  [E.H.B.] 

COBBULO'NIS  MUNIMEXTUM,  a fort  built 
by  Certain  in  the  country  of  the  Frisians,  which 
probably  was  the  foundation  of  the  modern  town  of 
OrrmmgetL  In  the  year  1818  a bridge  was  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood,  leading  through  a 
marsh,  about  3 miles  long,  and  1 2 feet  broad : this 
bridge  wa*  probably  connected  with  the  fort  of  Cor- 
biia  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  19;  comp.  Wilhelm,  German. 
flM.)  [L.S.] 

COBCYHA  (Kepitvpa,  Herod.,  Thuc.;  K tpxupa, 
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Strab.  and  later  writers,  and  always  on  coins : Etk. 
Ktpitvp,  - vpos , Aleman,  ap.  Etym.  M.;  usually  K«p- 
Kvpalos,  Koppcvpaios,  Corey rae us;  Corfu),  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  opposite  the  coast  of  Chaonia  in 
Epeirus.  The  channel,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland,  is  narrowest  at  its  northern  entrance, 
being  only  about  2 miles  in  width;  it  then  expands 
into  an  open  gulf  between  the  two  coasts,  being  in 
some  places  14  miles  across;  but  S.  of  the  promon- 
tory Leucimme  it  again  contracts  into  a breadth  of 
4 or  5 miles.  The  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  38  miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  irregular; 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  it  is  20  miles ; it 
then  becomes  only  6 miles;  widens  again  near  the 
city  of  Corcyra  to  about  1 1 miles ; south  of  which  it 
contracts  again  to  about  3 or  4 miles,  terminating 
in  a high  narrow  cape.  The  island  contains  227 
square  miles. 

Four  promontories  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers: — 1.  Cassiope  (Kcuroiinj,  Ptol.  iii.  14. 
§11;  C.  St.  Catherine),  the  NE.  point  of  the  island. 

2.  PilALACRUM  (♦oAaxpd*',  Strab.  vii.  p.  324 ; Ptol. 
/.  c.;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  C.  Drasti),  the  NW.  point. 

3.  Leucimme  or  Leucimxa  (Acviri/ipi}.  Thuc.  i.  30, 
47 ; AtvKippa,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  PtoL,  Plin.  IL  cc 
C.  Lefkimo),  a low  sandy  point  on  the  E.  coast, 
about  6 or  7 miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island.  4.  AMriurAGUS  (’Aft <plvayos,  Ptol.  l.c.: 
C.  Bianco),  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island. 

Corcyra  is  generally  mountainous.  The  loftiest 
mountains  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
extending  across  the  island  from  E.  to  W. : tbe 
highest  summit,  which  is  now  called  Pandohrutora 
by  the  Greeks,  and  San  Salvatore  by  the  Italians,  is 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
covered  with  luxuriant  groves  of  olive,  cypress,  and 
ilex.  From  these  mountains  there  runs  a lower 
ridge  from  N.  to  S.,  extending  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island.  The  position  of  Mt.  Istoxk 
(’Icttwctj),  where  the  nobles  entrenched  themselves 
during  the  civil  dissensions  of  Corcyra,  is  uncertain. 
(Thuc.  iii.  85,  iv.  46;  Polyaen.  Strat.  vi.  20;  Steph. 
B.  *.  v.)  It  was  evidently  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  city ; but  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  summit 
of  San  Salvatore  as  some  writers  suppose,  since  the 
nobles,  after  their  fortress  on  Mt.  Istone  bad  been  cap- 
tured, took  refuge  on  higher  ground.  (Thuc.  iv.  46.) 
Istone  has  been  identified  by  Cramer  and  others  with 
the  bill  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Hell  vi.  2.  § 7) 
as  distant  only  5 stadia  from  the  city;  but  this  is 
purely  conjectural.  The  only  other  ancient  name  of 
any  of  the  mountains  of  Corcyra,  which  has  been 
preserved,  is  Meutbium  (MeAirrior,  A poll.  Rhod. 
iv.  1150,  with  Schol.);  but  as  to  its  position  we  havo 
no  clue  whatsoever. 

Corcyra  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  antiquity, 
and  was  diligently  cultivated  by  its  inliabitants. 
Xenophon  (Hell.  vi.  2.  § 6)  describes  it  as  l^ttpytur- 
pim)v  piv  wq7k<4a«»  kcu  irt<pvT<vpirr\it\  and  one  of 
the  later  Roman  poets  celebrates  it  as  “ Corcyra 
compta  solum,  locuplcti  Corcyra  sulco.”  (Avien. 
Dcacr.  Orb.  663.)  These  praises  are  not  undeserved; 
for  modern  writers  celebrate  the  luxuriance  and  fer- 
tility of  its  numerous  rallies.  The  chief  production 
of  the  island  now  is  oil,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
exported.  It  also  produces  wine,  which,  though  not 
so  celebrated  as  in  antiquity  ( Athen.  i.  p.  33,  b. ; 
Xen.  L c.),  is  still  used  in  the  town  of  Corfu  and  in 
the  adjacent  Islands. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  the  island  is  said  to 
have  been  Drepanc  (Apcxonj),  apparently  from  its 
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resemblance  in  shape  to  a scythe.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iv. 
983,  with  Schol. ; Callhnach.  ap.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
It  is  further  said  tliat  its  next  name  was  Scheria 
(2x*p‘»l).  which  Homer  describes  as  a fertile  and 
lovely  island,  inhabited  by  the  Phacacians,  an  enter- 
prizing  seafaring  people,  the  subjects  of  king  Aki- 
nous.  ( Od.  v.  34,  seq.)  Although  the  Corey  means 
identified  their  island  with  the  Homeric  Scheria,  and 
prided  themselves  upon  the  nautical  fame  of  their 
Plmeacian  ancestors  (Thuc.  i.  25),  yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Homeric  Scheria  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  an  island,  which  ever  bad  any  real  ex- 
istence. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Phaeacians  arc 
only  a creation  of  the  poet,  to  whom  he  assigns  a 
place  in  the  far  distant  West,  the  scene  of  so  many 
marvels  in  the  Odyssey.  (Comp.  Welcker,  Ueber 
die  llomerischm  J'haeaken , in  Hheinucht $ Museum , 
vol.  i.  pp.  219 — 283.) 

The  first  historical  fact  recorded  respecting  Cor- 
cyra  is  its  colonization  by  the  Corinthians;  for  we 
may  jews  over  the  earlier  Erctriau  colony,  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch  alone.  ( Qucust. 
Graec.  c.  11.)  Arch  Las,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  is 
said  to  have  touched  at  Corcyra  on  his  way  to  Sicily, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  Chersi crates,  one  of  the 
Heraclid&e,  who  expelled  the  Liburnians,  then  inha- 
biting the  island,  and  built  the  city  of  Corcyra,  which 
he  peopled  with  Corinthian  settlers.  (Strab.  vL 
p.  269 ; Timaeus,  ap.  Schul.  ad  ApolL  Rhod.  iv.  1 2 1 6.) 
This  event  we  may  place  in  n.c.  734,  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Syracuse. 
[Sykacusae.]  Corcyra  rapidly  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  first  maritime  powers  in  Greece.  We  are  told 
that  it  was  at  variance  with  the  mother  country 
almost  from  the  very  time  of  its  foundation  (Herod, 
iii.  49),  which  was  no  doubt  owing  to  its  being  the 
commercial  rival  of  Corinth  in  the  western  sens  of 
Greece.  The  dissensions  between  the  two  states 
broke  out  into  open  hostilities  as  early  os  n.  c.  665, 
when  a naval  engagement  took  place  between  them, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  os  the  first  sea- 
fight  on  record.  (Thuc.  i.  13.)  In  b.  c.  617  the 
Corcyraeans  founded  Epidamnos  on  the  Illyrian 
coast;  but  notwithstanding  their  hostility  to  the 
mother  country,  they  so  far  complied  with  Grecian 
usages  as  to  choose  a Corinthian  as  the  Oekist  or 
founder  of  the  new  colony.  (Thuc.  i.  24.)  Peri- 
ander,  who  ruled  at  Corinth  from  b.  c.  625  to  585, 
reduced  Corcyra  to  subjection  in  the  course  of  his 
reign;  but  of  the  details  of  its  subjugation  we  have 
no  account  Herodotus  tells  an  interesting  story  of 
the  murder  of  Lycophron,  the  son  of  Pcriandcr,  by 
the  Corcyraeans,  and  of  the  cruel  way  in  which 
Periander  attempted  to  take  revenge.  (Herod,  iii.  49, 
scq.)  It  was  during  the  time  that  Corcyra  was 
subject  to  Periander,  that  Apollonia  and  Anactorium 
were  founded  by  the  two  states  conjointly. 

After  the  death  of  Periander  tho  Corcyraeans  seem 
to  have  recovered  their  independence;  but  in  the 
Persian  wars  they  made  use  of  it  in  a manner  little 
creditable  to  their  Hellenic  patriotism.  Having 
promised  their  aid  to  the  confederate  Greeks,  they 
sent  a fleet  of  60  ships,  but  with  orders  to  advance 
no  further  than  the  promontory  of  Taenarus,  there 
to  await  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Greeks,  and  to  join  the  victorious  party. 
(Herod,  vii.  168  ) Of  their  subsequent  history  till 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  know  nuthing. 
Having  quarrelled  with  the  Corinthians  respecting 
Epldamnus,  a war  ensued  between  the  states,  which 
was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
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war.  As  the  history  of  this  quarrel  and  of  the  to 
which  followed  is  related  at  length  in  all  histories 
of  Greece,  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  men- 
tion the  leading  events,  and  such  as  chiefly  serve  to 
illustrate  the  geography  of  Corcyra. 

The  first  fleet,  which  the  Corinthians  tent  acaia-t 
the  Corcyraeans,  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
latter  off  Cape  Actium,  b.  c.  435.  (Thoc.  L 29.) 
Deeply  humbled  by  this  defeat,  the  Corinthians  spent 
two  whole  years  in  preparations  for  retrieving  it; 
and  by  active  exertions  among  their  allies,  they  *n 
in  a condition  in  the  third  year  to  put  to  sea  with  a 
fleet  of  150  sail.  The  Corcyraeans,  unable  to  cope 
single-handed  with  so  formidable  an  armament,  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  the  Athenians,  who  concluded  i 
defensive  alliauce  with  them,  fearing  lest  their 
powerful  navy  should  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians. Soon  afterwards  the  war  was  renewal 
The  Corinthian  fleet  of  150  ships  took  up  its  stab' q 
at  Cape  Cheimeriuin  on  the  coast  of  Epeinu,  a little 
south  of  Corcyra.  The  Corey  raean  fleet  of  1 10  wl 
together  with  1 0 Athenian  ships,  were  posted  at  <*■* 
of  the  islands  called  Sjbota  (2t-€<rra),  now  Syrota. 
which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Epeirus  to  the  north  <f 
Cape  Cheimeriuin,  and  opposite  the  coast  of  Curnr*. 
between  Capets  Leucirnmc  and  Amphipagng.  Tbrir 
land  force  was  stationed  at  Leucimme.  The  enptf?- 
ment  took  place  in  the  open  sea  between  Cap 
Cheimeriuin  and  the  Sybota ; the  Corcyraeans  wev 
defeated;  and  the  Corinthians  were  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack  in  the  afternoon,  but  were  dfUnvd 
by  the  arrirml  of  a fresh  Athenian  squadron,  ard 
sailed  away  home.  (Thuc.  i.  44,  seq.)  Each  party 
claimed  the  victory.  The  Corinthians  erected  ibeir 
trophy  at  “ the  continental  Sybota”  (fv  roll  b rj 
yirtipp  2u€6toh),  and  the  Corcyraeans  setup  theirs 
at  the  “ insular  Sybota”  (fr  toTt  dr  rp  rijrnt 
toi»,  Thuc.  i.  54).  Wc  learn  from  Col.  Leake  that 
there  is  a sheltered  bay  between  the  two  principal 
islands,  called  Syvotn , and  another  between  the  inner 
island  and  the  main.  The  “continental  Sytrta* 
was  probably  the  name  of  a village  on  the  in  rye 
strait.  ( Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp  2.  3.) 
Shortly  afterwards  the  island  was  distracted  by  civil 
dissensions  between  the  aristocratical  and  dm* 
c rati  cal  parties,  in  which  the  Utter  finally  piinfd 
the  upper  hand,  and  massacred  all  their  opponents 
with  the  most  frightful  atrocities,  b.  c.  425.  (Thoc, 
iv.  46 — 48.) 

Corcyra  remained  in  the  Athenian  alliance  tfil 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  the  pk« 
of  rendezvous  for  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  s.'d 
their  allies,  which  was  destined  to  invade  Sicily. 
B.  C.  415.  (Thuc.  vi  42.)  Whether  Corcyra 
enrolled  a member  of  tlie  Spartan  coofedemy  after 
the  downfall  of  Athens,  we  ore  not  informed ; be: 
in  b.  c.  375  Timotheus  brought  the  island  sca  n 
under  the  dominion  of  Athens.  (Xen.  lltIL  v.  4.  § 64; 
comp.  Corn.  Nep.  Tim.  2 ; Diod.  xv.  36.)  Two  rears 
afterwards,  b.  c.  373,  a large  Pelopoonerian  Icrce, 
under  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Mnaaf* 
pus,  was  sent  to  wrest  the  island  from  the  Athenian*. 
The  Athenian  fleet  had  already  quitted  Corcyra; 
and  the  inhabitants,  having  been  defeated  in  batfl* 
by  the  invaders,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  their  city.  Xenophon,  in  a p*®*?* 
already  referred  to,  describes  the  country  at  that 
time  as  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  aboondsng 
in  beautiful  houses,  tho  cellars  of  which  were  storel 
with  excellent  wine.  After  ravaging  the  country, 
Mnasippus  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which  soon  began 
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to  suffer  from  want  of  provisions;  but  the  Cor- 
cyraeans  availing  themselves  of  the  negligence  of 
the  besiegers,  who  had  become  careless,  through 
certainty  of  success,  made  a vigorous  sally  from  the 
city,  in  which  they  slew  Mnasippus,  and  many  of 
bis  troops.  Shortly  afterwards  news  arrived  of  the 
approach  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  whereupon  the  Pelo- 
prnneauns  quitted  the  bland  in  haste.  (Xen.  HelL 
vL  2.  §§  3— *26  ; Diod.  xv.  47.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  the 
Corey  means  apj-ear  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
opposition  to  Cassonder.  In  b.c.  312,  they  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrisons  from  Apollonia  and  Epi- 
darauus.  (Diod.  xix.  78.)  In  b.c.  303  Cleonvmus, 
the  Spartan  king,  who  had  collected  a body  of  mer- 
cenaries in  Italy,  invaded  the  bland  and  became 
master  of  the  city.  (Diod.  xx.  104, 105.)  Cleonymus 
appears  to  have  quitted  the  island  soon  afterwards ; 
for  it  was  again  independent  in  b.  c.  300,  when 
Caaander  laid  siege  to  the  city.  From  this 
danger  it  was  delivered  by  Agathocles,  the  tyrant 
d Syracuse,  who  burnt  the  Macedonian  fleet. 
(Diod.  xxi.  Edog.  2.  p.  489,  cd.  Wesseling.)  But 
Agathodes  only  expelled  the  Macedonians  in  order 
to  appropriate  the  bland  to  himself,  which  he  b 
recorded  to  have  laid  waste,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  hb  dominion. 
(Plat  de  Ser.  Xum.  Vind.  p.  557.)  Shortly  after- 
wards Agathocles  gave  Corcyra  as  a dowry  to  hb 
daughter  Lanassa  upon  her  marriage  with  Pyrrhos, 
king  of  Epeirus.  It  remained  in  hb  hands  for  some 
years ; but  Lanaasa,  indignant  at  being  neglected 
by  Pyrrhus  for  his  barbarian  wives,  withdrew  to 
Corcyra,  ami  offered  her  hand  and  the  bland  to 
Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.  Demetrius  accepted 
her  proposal,  and,  sailing  to  Corcyra,  celebrated  hb 
nuptials  with  her,  left  a garrison  in  the  bland,  and 
returned  to  Macedonia.  This  happened  shortly 
before  he  was  expelled  from  Macedonia  by  Pyrrhus, 
s c. 287.  (Pluft.  Pyrrh.  9,  10;  Diod.  xxi.  p.  490.) 
Psasanias  says  (i.  1 1.  § 6)  that  Pyrrhus  conquered 
Corcyra  soon  after  he  had  recovered  hb  hereditary 
dominions;  but  as  Pyrrhus  began  to  reign  some  years 
before  he  deprived  Demetrius  of  the  Macedonian 
throat,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  may  liave 
invaded  Corcyra,  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Agathodes,  and  that  the  latter  was  contented  to 
cede  to  him  the  bland,  together  with  hb  daughter 
Lanassa.  At  a later  period,  probably  after  hb 
Morn  from  Italy,  b.  c.  274,  Pyrrhus  recovered 
Corcyra  by  the  energy  of  hb  son  Ptolemacus. 
(Justin,  xxv.  3.) 

After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  Corcyra  again  enjoyed 
a brief  period  of  independence ; but  the  Illyrian 
pirates,  in  the  reign  of  their  queen  Teuta,  conquered 
the  island  after  defeating  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian 
fleets  which  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cor- 
cyraeana.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  a Roman 
&et,  which  had  been  sent  to  punbh  these  pirates, 
appeared  before  Corcyra ; whereupon  Demetrius,  the 
1'harian,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  bland 
with  an  Illyrian  garrison,  surrendered  it  to  the 
enemy  without  striking  a blow,  b.c  229.  (Pol.  ii. 
S — 11.)  From  this  time  Corcyra  continued  in  the 
haais  of  the  Romans,  and  was  an  important  station 
f*  their  fleet  in  their  subsequent  ware  in  Greece. 
The  Romans  made  the  capital  a free  state  (Plin. 
iv-  12.  a 19);  but  its  inhabitants  were  so  little 
hied  even  at  this  period,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
pwerb  4\fv0tpa  KSpxvpa,  x*C  &*ov  dt\us  (Strab. 
p-  329).  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  further 
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the  histoiy  of  the  bland.  In  the  reign  of  Justin  bn 
it  was  still  called  K tpicvpa  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  22). 
It  b now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

Corcyra,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was  situated 
upon  the  eastern  coast,  upon  a peninsula  a little  S. 
of  the  modem  town  of  Corfu.  Thb  peninsula  is 
formed  on  the  one  side  by  a small  gulf  or  lagoon, 
called  the  Petchiera , or  Lake  of  Caiichiopulo ; and 
on  the  other  side  by  a bay,  which  separates  the  pe- 
ninsula from  the  promontory  occupied  by  the  modem 
citadel.  The  peninsula  b called  Pilaeopoli,  but  the 
only  ancient  remains  which  it  contains  are  the  mins 
of  a small  Doric  temple  on  the  eastern  shore,  facing 
Epeirus.  Of  the  two  ports  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides (ii.  72),  the  Peschiera  seems  to  be  the  one 
which  he  calls  Hyllaicus  (‘TAAourds);  and  the  bay 
between  the  peninsula  and  the  modem  citadel  to  be 
the  oue  which  he  describes  as  lying  towards  Epeirus. 
Soy  lax  speaks  of  three  harbours,  one  of  which  was 
most  beautiful : hence  it  would  appear  that  the  pre- 
sent harbour,  although  at  some  distance  from  the 
ancient  city,  was  also  used  in  ancient  times.  The 
small  bland  of  Vido,  in  front  of  the  present  har- 
bour, b probably  the  island  of  Ptychia  (Ilrvxfa), 
where  the  leaders  of  the  aristocrat  ical  party  were 
placed  after  their  surrender  in  b.c.  425.  (Thuc.  iv. 
46  ) We  learn  from  Thucydides  (ii.  72)  that  the 
Acropolb  was  near  the  portus  Hyllaicus,  and  the 
agora  near  the  other  harbour.  The  ancient  Acropolis 
b the  long  undulating  promontory  south  of  the  mo- 
dem town,  and  did  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  modem 
citadel,  which  b a nearly  insulated  rock,  with  its 
summit  split  into  two  lofty  peaks.  These  two  peaks 
must  have  been  always  a striking  object  from  the 
ancient  town,  and  are  probably  the  “ aerias  Phaea- 
cuin  arces”  of  Virgil  ( Aen . iii.  291),  a passage  from 
which  Dodwell  and  otheis  erroneously  concluded 
that  they  were  the  Acropolb  of  Corcyra.  In  the 
middle  ages  these  two  rocks,  which  then  became 
the  citadel,  were  called  Kopixpw  or  KopiApol,  from 
whence  has  come,  slightly  corrupted,  (K op<pol)  the 
modem  name  of  the  town  and  of  the  bland.  We  have 
no  further  information  respecting  the  other  localities 
of  the  ancient  city.  Among  its  public  buildings 
mention  b made  of  temples  of  Zeus,  Hera,  Dionysus, 
the  Dioscuri,  and  Alcinous.  (Thuc.  iii.  70,  75,  81.) 

The  only  other  city  in  the  bland  was  CAsaiors 
(Koo(ti6-*v),  situated  upon  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bland,  opposite  a town  npon  the  coast 
of  Epeirus  of  the  same  name.  Cassiope  possessed 
a harbour,  and  w-as  dbtant,  according  to  Cicero 
( ad  Fam.  xvi.  9),  120  stadia  from  Corcyra.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Zeus  Cassius,  or  Ca- 
sing, at  whose  altar  Nero  sang : the  bead  of  the 
god,  with  the  epigraph  Ztbs  Kdoios,  frequently 
occurs  on  coins.  (Suet.  Ner.  22;  Plin.  iv.  12. 
s.  19;  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  22;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  179, 
seq.)  There  are  remains  of  the  ancient  town  near 
the  village,  still  called  Cauopo.  (Marmora,  Hutoria 
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dt  Corfu,  Venice,  1672;  Mustuxides,  Illustration* 
Corciresi,  Milan,  1811  1814,  2 voU.  8vo.;  Dod- 

well,  Classical  Tour , vol.  i.  p.  32,  seq. ; Mure, 
Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  1 , foil. ; hnd  especially 
G.  C.  A.  Muller,  De  Corcyraeorum  Rcpvblica, 
Gottingen,  1835.) 

CORGY'RA  NIGRA  (n  MrAruva  Kopxvpa: 
Curzola,  in  Slavonic  Karkar ),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Illyria,  called  the  “ Black,”  from  the  dark 
colour  of  the  pine  woods  covering  its  aides  It  con- 
tained a Greek  town,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Cnidians.  The  island  still  abounds 
in  trees,  growing  down  to  the  water’s  edge:  the  pro- 
portion of  land  covered  with  wood  is  43,47 1 acres, 
out  of  a total  of  57.130.  0(  its  ancient  history  wc 

know  nothing;  a full  account  of  its  modern  history 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  island  is  given  in 
the  work  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  quoted  below.  (Strab.  ii. 
p.  124,  vii.  p.  315;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Plin  iii.  26.  s.30: 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  L 
1).  251,  seq.) 

COKDA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Selgovae.  Identified,  on 
scarcely  sufficient  grounds,  with  Cumnock.  and  with 
Castle  Oner , in  Eskdale.  [R.  G.  L.] 

COKDES  (Kdpfhjr,  Procop.  de  Aedif  ii.  2)a 
small  stream  of  Mesopotamia  which  rose  in  the  M. 
Masius,  and  was  a tributary  of  the  Chaboras  or 
Kkabur.  itself  a tributary  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
town  of  Dara  was  situated  upon  its  hanks.  [V.] 

CO'RDUBA  (K.6p6v6a,  KopbvGij,  K opbov€a:  Kth. 
and  Adj.  Cordubensis:  Cordoba  or  Cordova),  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Hispania,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Turduli.  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis 
(Guadalquivir),  a little  below  the  spot  where  the 
navigation  of  the  river  commenced,  at  the  distance 
of  1200  stadia  from  the  sea.  [Baetis.]  Its  foun- 
dation was  ascribed  to  Marcdlus,  whom  we  find 
making  it  his  bead-quarters  in  the  CeJtiberian  War. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  141 ; Polyb.  xxxv.  2.)  It  was  occu- 
pied from  the  first  by  a chosen  mixt  population  of 
Ihimans  and  natives  of  the  surrounding  country;  and 
it  was  the  first  colony  of  the  Romans  in  those  parts. 
Strabo’s  language  implies  that  it  was  a colony  from 
its  very  foundation,  that  is,  from  u.  c.  152.  It  was 
regarded  os  the  capital  of  the  extensive  and  fertile 
district  of  Bacturia,  comprising  the  country  between 
the  Anas  and  the  Baetis,  the  richness  of  which 
combined  with  its  position  on  a great  navigable 
river,  and  on  the  great  high  road  connecting  the  E. 
and  NE.  parts  of  the  peninsula  with  the  S.,  to  raise 
it  to  a position  only  second  to  Gados  as  a commercial 
city.  (Strab.  /.  c.,  and  p.  160  ) 

In  the  great  Civil  War  Corduba  suffered  severely 
on  several  occasions,  and  was  at  last  token  by  Caesar, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Mundo,  when  22,000  of  its 
inlwbitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  ii.  c.  45.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  ii.  19;  Hirt.  BeU.  Alex.  49,  57,  59,  60,  Bell 
II Up.  32 — 34;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  104,  )05;  Dion 
Cass,  xliii.  32.) 

Corduba  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  conventus 
juridici  of  the  province  of  Baetica,  and  the  usual 
residence  of  the  praetor;  hence  it  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  capital  of  the  province.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Appian,  Hup.  65.)  It  bore  the  surname  of 
PATRICIA  (Plin.  1.  c.\  Mela,  ii.  6.  § 4),  on  account, 
ns  is  said,  of  the  number  of  patricians  who  were 
among  the  colonists;  and,  to  the  present  day,  Cor - 
flora  is  so  conspicuous,  even  among  Spanish  cities, 
for  the  pride  of  its  nobles  in  their  “ azure  blood  " 
that  the  Great  Captain,  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  j 
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used  to  say  that  “ other  towns  might  be  better  ta 
live  in,  but  none  was  better  to  be  bom  in.”  (Fund, 
Handbook,  p.  73.) 

In  the  annals  of  Roman  literature  Corduba  is  con- 
spicuous as  the  birthplace  of  Lucan  and  the  two 
Senecas,  besides  others,  whose  works  justified  the 
epithet  of  **  facunda,”  applied  to  it  by  Martial  (Ep. 
i.  62.  8):— 

M Duooque  Senecas,  nnicmnqne  Lncanum 
Facunda  loquitur  Corduba.* 

(Comp.  ix.  61,  and  the  beautiful  epigram  of  Seneca, 
ap.  Wernsdorf,  Poet.  Lot.  Slin.  voL  v.  pt.  3.  p. 
1364.) 

Numerous  coius  of  the  city  are  extant,  bearing  the 
names  of  Cordiiba,  Patricia,  and  Colokia  Pa- 
tricia. (Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vul.  i.  p.  373,  vol.  5. 
p.  536;  Mionnet,  vol.  L p.  II,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  23; 
Sestini,  p.  46;  Eckhel,  voL  L p.  18.)  There  are 
now  scarcely  any  remains  of  the  Roman  city,  except 
a ruined  building,  which  the  people  dignify  with  th* 
title  of  Seneca’s  House.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  vol.  x. 
p.  132;  Minano,  Diccion.  vol.  iii.  p.  170.)  The 
city  is  one  of  Ptolemy’s  places  of  recorded  astrono- 
mical observations,  .having  14  hrs.  25  inin.  for  iu 
longest  day,  and  being  distant  3?  hrs.  W.  of  Alex- 
andria. (PtoL  ii.4.  § ll.viii.  4.  § 4.)  [P.  S.J 

CORDYE'NE,  GORDYE'NE  (r opbvn^v.  I<v- 
brjvrj,  r opbvaia  : Eth.  PopSucutM,  KopHvdioi,  K<w- 
Sireoi,  ropbinjroi,  Cordueni),  a district  lying  to  the 
E.  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  occupied  by  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  CaRDUCHI.  (Strab.  xvi.  pi 747.) 
The  name  Cordyeni,  like  Kurdutdn , which  more 
or  less  in  modern  times  may  be  said  to  represent  it, 
is  simply  a geographical  expression,  signifying  a 
mere  aggregate  of  people  without  political  union  or 
intercourse. 

The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  it  frvt 
during  the  campaign  of  Lucullus,  when,  after  the 
fall  of  Tigrantjcerta,  he  took  up  his  winter-quarter* 
in  this  district,  and  received  the  submUsion  of 
several  of  the  petty  chieftains  who  had  been  for- 
merly subject  to  the  yoke  of  Tigntnes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia. (Plat.  Lucuil.  29.)  Under  Pompev  it 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  (Dion  Casa, 
xxxvii.  5).  Corduene  was  one  of  the  five  provinces 
which  Galenas  wrested  from  the  Persian  king 
Narees  ; it  was  afterwards  given  up  to  Chosroes  ia 
the  disastrous  negotiation  which  followed  on  the 
retreat  of  Jovian  (Arum.  Marc.  xxv.  7 ; Le  Beau. 
Bas  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  161).  The  geography  of 
this  wild  mountainous  district  has  been  as  vet  but 
little  investigated,  and  further  discoveries  have  still 
to  be  made.  But  a correct  idea  of  it  may  be  formed 
by  considering  it  a region  of  lofty  terrassea,  separated 
by  valleys,  forming  a series  of  parallel  rouges  of 
mountain  elevations,  the  general  direction  of  w hich  is 
nearly  NNW.  and  SSE.  (Ritter,  Erdkumle , vol.  xi.  p 
141 ; St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  V A rmmie,  vol  i.  p.  176; 
Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xi.  p.  21,  foil.)  [E.  B.  J.J 
CORDYLE  (KopbvKri)  or  POBTUS  CHOS- 
DYI.E  (Plin.  vi.  4),  a place  cm  the  coast  of  Pontes, 
40  or  45  sta  lia  east  of  Hieron  Oros  or  Yoros.  (Ar- 
rian, p.  17;  Anon.  p.  13.)  Hamilton  ( Hesertrcbes, 

* fc.  vol.  i.  p.  248)  identifies  it  with  Akjak  Kdlek.  a 
ruined  fort  on  a rocky  promontory,  half-way  between 
Platana  and  Cape  Toro*;  “ it  possesses  a small  open 
roadstead,  called  by  the  Turks  a liman  or  port,  to  the 
east  of  the  promontory."  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  Cordile.  There  appears  to  be  some 
confusion  in  Ptolemy  (v.  6)  about  this  place.  [G.  L.] 
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CORE’SSIA  or  COKESSUS.  [Ckos.1 
CORESSUS.  [Ephesus;  Mkssoois.] 

CORFI'NIUM  (Kopplrior:  Eth.  Corfiniensis : S. 
Peltno),  the  chief  city  of  the  Peligni,  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Aternus,  near  the  puint  where  that  river 
suddenly  makes  a sharp  angle,  and  turns  from  a SE. 
to  a NE.  course,  which  it  pursues  from  thence  to  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  distant  7 miles  from  Sulmo,  and 
30  from  Alba  Knee  ns  is  by  the  Via  Valeria.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Corfinium  was  from  an  early 
period  the  capital  city  of  the  Peligni,  and  one  of  the 
chief  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy;  but  no  mention  of 
its  name  is  found  in  history  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Marsic  or  Social  War,  n.  c.  90f  when  it  was  selected 
by  the  confederates  to  be  their  common  capital,  and 
the  scat  of  their  government.  It  was  probably  to 
the  importance  of  its  situation  in  a military  point  of 
view  that  it  was  mainly  indebted  for  this  distinction; 
but  the  allied  nations  seem  to  liave  destined  it  to  be 
the  permanent  capital  of  Italy,  and  the  rival  of 
Borne,  as  they  changed  its  name  to  Itolica,  and 
adorned  it  with  a new  and  spacious  forum  and  senate 
house,  and  other  public  buildings  of  a style  corre- 
sponding to  its  intended  greatness.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
241  ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16;  Died,  xxxvii.  Exc.  Phot 
p.  533.)  But  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
the  war  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  new 
capital,  and  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Ao- 
semia.  (l>iod.  1.  c.  p.  539.)  The  fate  of  Corfinium 
after  this  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  probably  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Homans  without  resistance,  and  in 
consequence  did  not  suffer;  for  we  find  it  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
r.  c.  49,  still  retaining  its  position  as  a city  of  im- 
portance and  a strong  fortress.  On  this  account  it 
was  occupied  by  L.  Domitius  with  30  cohorts,  and 
was  the  only  place  which  offered  any  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  arms  of  Caesar  during  his  advance 
through  Italy.  Nor  was  it  reduced  by  force,  but  the 
disaffection  which  rapidly  spread  among  his  officers 
compelled  Domitius  to  surrender  after  a siege  of  only 
seven  days.  (Ones.  Ii.  C.  i.  15 — 23;  Appian,  B.C. 
ii.  38;  Cic.  ad  AU.  viii.  3,  5,  ix.  7;  Suet.  Cats.  34; 
Lacan,  ii.  4 78 — 510.)  From  this  time  we  hear  but 
little  of  Corfinium;  but  inscriptions  attest  that  it 
ciw  tinned  to  bo  a flourishing  municipal  town  under  i 
tie-  Roman  empire,  and  its  prosperity  is  proved  by  I 
the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  were  able  to  construct 
two  aqueducts  for  supplying  it  with  water,  both  of 
which  are  in  great  part  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
one  of  them  is  carried  through  a tunnel  nearly  3 miles 
in  length.  (Rotnnnclli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  149 — 151 ; Orell. 
Iturr.  3695,  3696;  Mommsen,  Inter.  Neap.  5350, 
foil.)  A part  of  the  territory  of  Corfinium  bad  been 
portioned  out  to  new  settlers  as  early  as  the  time  of  j 
the  Gracchi:  it  received  a fresh  body  of  colonists 
nnder  Augustus,  but  never  assumed  the  title  of  a 
oolonv  ail  inscriptions  giving  it  that  of  a mnnicipiutu 
only.'  (Lib.  Colon,  pp.  228,255.)  It  still  appears 
in  tbe  Itineraries  as  a place  of  importance  ( Itin . 
Ant.  p.  310;  Tab.  Pent.),  and  even  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  fourth  century  regarded  as  the  capital 
cf  the  province  of  Valeria,  and  the  residence  of  its 
Praeseat  or  governor.  (Ugholli,  ap.  Romanelli,  vol.  iii. 
p.  151.)  The  pcri<jd  of  its  destruction  is  unknown, 
bat  it  seems  to  have  been  still  in  existence  as  late  as 
the  tenth  century.  After  that  time  we  find  a city 
named  VaJra , which  appears  to  have  succeeded  to 
the  site  of  Corfinium,  but  has  now  also  disappeared, 
though  the  adjoining  valley  is  still  called  La  I’ianata 
di  Valea.  The  site  of  Corfinium  is  clearly  marked 
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in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pentima  (a  large 
village  about  3 miles  from  Popoli . and  6 from  Sul- 
mona);  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  are  very 
inconsiderable,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  shape- 
less fragments  of  buildings,  are  scattered  round  an 
ancient  church  called  San  Pelmo,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  cathedral  of  Valm.  But  the  numerous 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  true  site  of  Corfinium.  The  bridgo 
over  the  Atemus,  three  miles  from  the  latter  city,  is 
mentioned  both  by  Caesar  and  Strabo,  and  must 
always  have  been  a military  point  of  the  highest 
importance.  Hence  Domitius  committed  a capital 
error  in  neglecting  to  occupy  it  in  sufficient  force 
when  Caesar  was  advancing  upon  Corfinium.  (Caea. 
B.C.  i.  16 ; Lucan,  ii.  484 — 504 ; Strab.  v.  p.  242.) 
This  bridge  must  evidently  be  the  same,  close  to 
which  the  modem  town  of  Popoii  lias  grown  up; 
this  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  authors 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Corfinium.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p. 
758;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  148 — 156;  Craven’s 
Abrutsi,  vol.  ii.  p.  18  ) [E.  H.  B.] 

CORIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  Damnii.  Perhaps,  Crow-ford, 
Colonia  [Colonia]  being  Contain.  [R.  G.  L.] 
CORIALLUM,  a town  of  Gallia,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a road,  in  the  Table,  which  begins  at  Con- 
dato  (Raines'),  the  chief  town  of  the  Red  ones.  Co- 
riallum  is  29  Gallic  leagues  from  the  next  station, 
Legedia.  D’Anville  places  Coriallum  at  Gouril,  the 
name  of  a small  harbour  in  the  Cutantin,  between 
rocks  under  Cap  de  la  Hogue,  and  at  the  point 
where  the  mainland  projects  farthest  into  the  sea. 
Others  suppose  it  to  bo  Cherbourg.  [G.  L.] 
CORIENDI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  between  the  Menapii  and  Brigantes,  i.  e.  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  or  thereabouts.  [R.  G.  L.] 
CORl'NEA  (Kopiy  ta,  Ptol.  v.  13),  a district  of 
Armenia,  which,  from  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Ptolemy  (/.  e.),  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
of  VAn.  [Tuosrms.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

CORINEUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  a town  of  the  Dobuni.  Name  for  name,  and  place 
for  place  Corm-eom,  Ciren-cester,  where  Roman 
remains  are  abundant.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CORINTH  I ACUS  ISTHMUS.  [Cokinthuh.] 
C0R1NTHLACUS  SINUS  (Kopiritaxhi,  or 
Kopirdtos  tciK-ros  : Gulf  of  Ispanto),  the  gulf 
between  Northern  Greece  or  Hellas  Proper,  and  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  commepccd,  according  to  Strabo 
(viii.  p.335,  seq.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus  in 
Aetolia  (some  said  at  the  month  of  the  Achclous) 
nnd  the  promontory  Araxus  in  Achaia,  and  extended 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  consisted  of  two 
distant  portions,  an  outer  and  an  inner  sea,  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  narrow  strait,  between  the 
promontories  Rhimn  and  Antirrhinm.  The  inner 
sea,  west  of  these  promontories,  was  called  originally 
the  Crissaean  gulf  (d  Kptonaios  or  Kpuraiot  k6Awoi), 
a name  which  occurs  as  early  as  in  tbo  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  (Kpicr-qs  k6\wos  hviipuv,  431), 
and  w.as  used  even  by  Thucydides  (i.  107,  ii.  86). 
But  soon  after  the  time  of  the  latter  historian,  the 
Corinthian  gulf  became  the  more  general  designation 
(Xen.  Hell.  iv.  2.  § 9 ; Polyb.  v.  3 : Liv.  xxvi.  26, 
xxviii.  7,  8.)  Still  the  more  ancient  name  never 
went  entirely  out  of  use.  While  Strabo  calls  the 
whole  sea,  from  the  promontory  of  Araxus  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  he  gives  to  the  sea  within  the  pro- 
montories of  Khium  and  Antirrhium  the  specific 
X x 
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defoliation  of  the  Crissaean  gulf.  (Strab.  I c.)  It 
appears  from  Scjlax  that  the  lattor  sea  was  also 
called  the  Delphian  gulf  (d  AcAftitbr  k6\wos). 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  confines  the  term  Coriu- 
thiacus  Sinus  to  the  inner  sea,  and  gives  the  name 
of  the  Crissaean  gulf  to  the  bay  near  tlse  town  of 
Ueanthe,  the  modem  Gulf  of  Salona.  (Plin.  iv.  2. 
&.  3,  3.  s.  4.)  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
inner  sea  there  were  two  bays,  separated  from  one 
another  hy  the  rocky  promontory  north  of  the  Isth- 
mus, the’  more  northerly  being  called  the  Alcy- 
onian  sea  (if  ’AAxoovir  ddAcunra),  and  tl»e  mure 
southerly  the  bay  of  Lechaeum.  [See  Couinthus.] 
In  one  passage  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  336)  we  read 
•*  the  sea  from  Antirrhium  to  the  Isthmus  is  called 
AleyonL.  being  a portion  of  the  Crisuean  gulf but 
the  text  is  evidently  faulty,  and  is  not  in  accordance 
with  other  passages  of  Strabo,  in  which  the  name  of 
Alcyoois  is  given  to  the  buy  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  gulf,  beginning  at  Creusa  in  Boeotia  ami 
the  promontory  Ulmioc  in  the  Cerinthia.  (Comp. 
Strab.  ix.  pp.  393,  400.)  Hence  in  the  passage  first 
quoted  it  has  been  proposed  with  great  probability 
to  read,  *•  the  sea  from  Antirrhium  to  the  Isthmus 
is  the  Crimean  gulf;  but  from  the  city  Creusa  it 
is  called  Alcyonis."  (Groskurd,  Grrman  Translation 
of  Strabo , vol.  ii.  p.  11.) 

Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  336)  that  the  circuit  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  from  the  E Venus  to  the  Araxns  i* 
2230  stadia.  Pliny  (iv.  4.  8.  5)  makes  the  length 
85  miles,  Agathemerus  (i.  4 ) 720  stadia.  Kcspect- 
iug  the  breadth  of  the  strait  between  Khium  and 
Antirrhium,  we  Ach.ua,  p.  13. 

The  Corinthian  gulf  resembles  a large  inland 
Like.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountain?,  and  the 
heights  towards  the  west  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
open  sea.  In  beauty  of  scenery  :t  surpasses  even 
the  most  picturesque  lakes  of  Switzerland  and 
Northern  Italy.  *•  Its  roasts,  broken  into  an  infinite 
variety  of  outline  by  the  ever-changing  mixture  of 
bold  promontory,  gentle  slope,  and  cultivated  level, 
are  crowned  on  every  aide  by  lofty  mountain  <d’ 
the  most  majestic  forms.”  (Leake.)  Sailing  from 
Corinth  one  sees  in  the  distance,  on  tlie  left  tlie 
top  of  Erymauthus,  rising  like  a colossal  pyramid, 
aud  on  the  right  the  lofty  heights  of  Helicon  and 
Parnassus.  (Leake,  Murea,  vol.  iii.  p.  .397  ; Ulriclts, 
Reitcn  in  Griechttdand,  p.  3 ; Curt  jus,  Peloponnuos, 
vol.  i.  pp.  7, 404,  422.) 

COK1NTHUS  (Kdpu^oi:  Eth.  KopivQwt:  Cor* 
tko),  one  of  the  most  imjMirtant  cities  of  Greece. 

I.  Srrr.%Tiox. 

Corinth  stood  upon  the  Isthmus,  which  con- 
nected the  northern  division  of  Greece,  or  Helbis 
Proper,  with  the  Peloponnesus.  On  either  side  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  is  a rocky  and  sterile  plain, 
rise  the  mountains  of  Xorthem  Greece  and  Pelopon- 
nesus respectively.  The  mountains  to  the  north  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  bore  tlie  name  of  Gerauem,  ex- 
tend across  the  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea.  Then* 
are  only  three  pusses  through  them,  of  which  the 
moet  celebrated,  being  the  shortest  mad  between 
Corinth  aud  Megara,  is  upon  the  shore  of  the  Sa- 
ronic Gulf,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  Scinmian 
rocks.  A more  particular  account  of  the  Gera- 
rieian  mountains  is  given  under  Megara,  to  which  , 
they  more  properly  belong.  [Megara.]  The  ; 
mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus  were  called 
the  Oneian  ridge,  from  their  resemblance  to  an 
fcta's  Lick  (to  '0 vuovt  Tliuc.  iv.  4t  ; Xen  l Jilt. 
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j vi.  5.  § 51 ; t&  "Omio,  Strab.  viii.  p.  380  )•  They 
did  not,  however,  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  iiw 
Isthmus.  The  lofty  rock,  which  formed  the  citadel 
of  Corinth,  and  which  was  hence  called  tlie  Acro- 
corinthus,  is  properly  an  offshoot  of  the  Oneiaa 
ridge,  but  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a ravine, 
and  seen  from  the  north  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
mountain.  The  Oneian  ridge  extends  eastwards  as 
fur  as  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Westward,  the  Acrucorinthus 
dues  not  reach  the  sea;  but  there  is  a narrow  level 
space  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  sea 
This  level  space  was  pro*  is  ted  by  the  two  long  walk 
counts  ting  the  city  with  its  port  town  Lechaeum; 
while  eastward  of  the  city  there  were  only  two 
(•asses,  through  which  an  invading  force  could  pei**- 
i l rate,  otic  through  the  ravine,  which  separated  th* 
j Acrucorinthus  and  tlie  Oneian  mountains  (PoL  ii. 
52),  and  the  other  along  the  shore  at  Cenchra* . 
(Xen.  IMl.  vi.  5.  § 51.)  Thu*  Corinth  cranpletrly 
commanded  the  three  passes,  w hich  alone  led  from  Um 
Isthmus  to  the  Peloponnesus,  the  one  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  being  occupied  by  the 
Long  Walls,  the  one  through  the  ravine  between  the 
Acrucorinthus  and  the  Oneian  mountains  being 
under  tlie  very  fortifications  of  the  citadel,  and  tiw 
third  upon  the  Saronic  Gulf,  being  under  tbe  walk 
of  Cetichrcac.  From  its  position,  Corinth  was  called 
by  the  hist  Philip  of  Maccdon  one  of  the  fetters  of 
Greece;  the  other  two  being  ChaJcis  in  Euboea.  ltd 
Demetrius  in  Thessaly.  (Pol.  xvii.  11 ; Liv.  xxi.;. 
37.) 

[ 1 he  Got  iuthia  (y  KopivOia).  nr  territory  of  C*»- 

| rinth,  was  not  fertile  (xvpar  8’  *aX,v  °v*  «$>«** 
aipoSpa,  a A Ad  attuAidu  r*  kcu  rpax*uit'r  Strab.  vLu 
p.  382).  Neither  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Gen- 
1 neian  and  Oneian  tnoiurtaiii?,  nor  tlie  stony  and 
-andy  plain  of  the  Isthmus,  were  suitable  fur 
! corn.  The  only  arable  land  in  the  territory  of  any 
i extent  is  the  plain  upon  the  coast,  lying  betwvt-u 
Corinth  aud  Sicyou,  and  belonging  to  these  t*« 
cities.  The  fertility  of  this  plain  is  praised  in  tL« 

, highest  terms  by  tlie  ancient  writers  (ager  nobdu- 
. simae  fertilitatis,  Liv.  xxvii.  31):  and  such  was  it* 
J value,  that  to  possess  *•  what  lies  between  Corinth 
i and  Sicyou”  became  a proverbial  expression  for 
great  wealth.  (Atlien.  v.  p.  219,  a.)  It  must  a** 
however,  be  infermi  from  these  and  similar  expres- 
sions, that  this  plain  surpassed  in  fertility  every 
other  district  in  Peloponnesus ; hut  its  proximity  tc 
the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Corinth  greatly  ec- 
lianccd  its  value;  and  hence  an  estate  in  this  plaui 
produced  a much  larger  revenue  than  one  of  a similar 
six*  in  the  most  fertile  parts  if  Peloponnesus.  It 
was  watered  by  the  mountain  torrenta  coming  from 
Neniea  and  Cleonae;  and  it  furnished  Corinth  and 
its  port  towns  with  fruit  aud  vegetables,  but  coaid 
not  have  yielded  any  Urge  supply  of  corn.  Of  the 
other  products  of  the  Corinthia  scarcely  any  mention 
is  made;  its  wine  was  very  bad  (d  K<yi*d*oi  *Irw» 
fbuTaviGpibi  Itrri,  Athen.  i.  p.  30,  f.). 

Shut  in  within  this  narrow  territory  by  the 
mountain  barriers  towarda  the  north  and  the  ariu, 
and  unahle  to  obtain  from  the  soil  a sufficient  su;  ply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  inhabitants  were  natu- 
rally led  to  try  their  fortune  on  the  sea,  to  which 
their  situation  invited  them.  Corinth  was  destine! 

* Strabo  in  this  passage  confounds  the  Oneu 
with  the  Geraneta,  and  erroneously  represents  the 
funner  as  extending  as  far  as  Boeotia  and  Cithacruu. 
(Curtius,  J'floponnrsos,  vol.  L p.  25.) 
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by  nature  to  be  a great  maritime  power.  Standing 
upon  a narrow  isthmus  between  two  important  seas, 
at  a time  when  all  navigation  was  performed  by 
coasting  vessels,  and  it  was  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  convey  goods  round  the  Peloponnesus,  Corinth 
became  the  highway  of  ancient  commerce.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  position  it  formed  by  far  the  most 
direct  communication  between  the  two  priucipai 
Grecian  scan,  uniting  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas 
mi  the  one  Iiand,  with  the  Aegaean,  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  Poutus  on  the  other.  It  thus  became  the 
rnporium  uf  the  trade  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  The  position  of  Corinth  is  well  described 
by  Cicero  (<fc  Istg.  Ayr.  ii.  32): — “ Emt  posita  in 
anguttiis  atque  in  fancibus  Graecioe  sic,  ut  terra 
ciaoetra  locorurn  tenerct,  et  duo  maria,  maxiine 
navigation!  di versa,  pacta:  ennjungeret,  quum  per- 
teiwi  discrimine  separentar."  He  ce  also  Euripides 
{ /W.  1097)  describes  Corinth.  as  Stiropoy  tcopi/- 
’l.jduiov,  tvda  wvAat  fltAovov  fxou<Tiy  ; 
sod  Horace  (Corns,  i.  7)  speaks  of  *•  bimaris  Co- 
rinihi  moenia.” 

II.  History. 

The  favorable  position  of  Corinth  for  commerce 
eoaid  n.»t  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  hud  settlements  on  other  parta  of  the 
Grecian  coast.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  u 
Phoenician  colony  at  an  early  period  took  pusses- 
siuQ  d the  Acrooorinthus.  If  there  were  no  other 
triieoca  for  this  fact,  it  would  have  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  Oriental  character  of  - the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  in  this  city,  of  which  a further  account  Is 
given  Wow.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  recollection  . 
d the  early  Phoenician  settlement  was  perpetuated 
by  the  Corinthian  mountain  called  Phoenicaeum 
i ♦j.n*mdv,  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  a.  r.),  and  by  the 
■tnbipof  the  Phoenician  Athena  (♦oiw'icji  n 'A&ijva 
ip  KopiVfa,  Tsetses,  ad  Lycophr.  658.) 

Thucydides  mentions  (iv.  42)  Aeolians  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Corinth  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian 
invasion ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ionians 
»bo  firmed  a considerable  part  of  the  population  in 
the  earliest  times,  since  louians  were  in  possession 
of  the  coasts  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  on 
tl*  Isthmus  itself  was  the  most  revered  seat  of 
Powidon,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Ionic  nice.  Still  the 
earliest  rulers  of  Corinth  are  uniformly  represented 
*»  Aeulians.  The  founder  of  this  dynasty  was  Sisy- 
phus, whose  cunning  and  love  of  gain  may  typify  the 
cMrunenid  euterprUe  of  the  early  maritime  popu- 
lation, who  overreached  the  simple  inhabitants  of 
the  interior.  Under  the  sway  of  Sisyphus  and  his 
descendants  Corinth  became  one  of  the  richest  and 
wet  powerful  cities  in  Greece.  Sisyphus  had  two  sons, 
Glaactu  and  Omytion.  From  Gluucus  sprang  the 
celebrated  hero  Bellerophon,  who  was  worshipped 
*Uh  heroic  honours  at  Corinth,  and  whose  exploits 
a favourite  subject  among  the  Corinthians 
•town  to  the  latest  times.  Hence  we  constantly  find 
nP®  the  cans  of  Corinth  and  her  colonies  the 
figure  of  the  winged  bona  Pegasus,  which  Bello- 
fwphon  caught  at  the  fountain  of  I’eirene  on  the 
ArxMrinthus.  Bellerophon,  ns  is  well  known, 
seUkd  in  Lycia ; and  the  descendants  of  Ornytion 
continued  to  rule  at  Corinth  till  the  overthrow  of 
the  Sisyphid  dynasty  by  the  conquering  Dorians. 

The  must  ancient  name  of  the  city  was  Ephyra 
( bpvcnj).  \i  what  time  it  exchanged  this  name 
for  th.it  of  Corinth  is  unknown.  Muller,  relying 
upuu  a passage  of  Velleius  Patercv.lus  (i.  3)  »np- 
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poses  that  it  received  the  name  of  Corinth  upm 
occasion  of  the  Dorian  conquest ; but  Homer  uses 
both  names  indiscriminately.  (’E<pi>fi?j,  II.  vi.  152, 
210;  KopivBos,  ii.  570,  xiii.  664.)  According  to  the 
Corinthians  themselves  Corinthus,  from  whom  the 
city  derived  its  name,  was  a son  of  Zeus;  but  the 
epic  poet  Eumelus,  one  of  the  Corinthian  Bacchi.-idae, 
gave  a less  exalted  origin  to  the  eponymous  hero. 
This  poet  carried  up  the  history  of  his  native  place 
to  a still  earlier  period  than  the  rule  of  the  Sivy- 
phids.  According  to  the  legend,  related  by  him, 
the  gods  Poseidon  ami  Helios  (the  Sun)  con- 
tended for  the  possession  of  the  Corinthian  land, 
liy  the  award  of  Briaretu  Poseidon  obtained  the 
Isthmus ; and  Helios  the  rock,  afterwards  called  the 
Acrocoriiubus,  and  then  Kphynt,  from  Ephyra,  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tetliys,  and  the  primitive 
inhabitant  of  the  country.  Helios  had  two  sons 
Aeetea  and  Aloeut : to  the  former  he  gave  Ephyra, 
to  the  latter  Asopia  (Sicyon).  Aeetes,  going  to 
Colchis,  left  his  country  under  the  government  of 
Itunus,  a son  of  Hermes;  upon  whose  death  Epopeus, 
the  son  of  Aloe  us,  obtained  Ephyra  as  well  as  Asopia. 
Marathon,  the  son  of  E pope  us,  who  had  left  the 
country  during  his  lifetime,  returned  at  his  death, 
and  divided  his  territory  between  his  sons  Corinthus 
and  Sicyon,  from  whom  the  two  towns  obtained  their 
names.  Corinthus  dying  without  children,  the 
Corinthians  ‘united  Medea  from  Iolccs,  as  the 
daughter  of  Aeetes ; and  thus  lier  husband  Jason 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Corinth.  Medea  after- 
wards returned  to  lokos,  leaving  the  throne  to 
Sisyphus,  with  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  in 
love.  (Pa us.  i.  1.  § 2,  i.  3.  § 10 ; Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Oi.  xiii.  74.)  Upon  this  legend  Mr.  Grote  justly 
remarks,  that  u the  iucidents  in  it  are  imagined  and 
arranged  with  a view  to  the  supremacy  of  Medea, 
the  emigration  of  Aeetes,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  transferred  his  sceptre  being  so  laid  out 
as  to  confer  upm  Medea  an  hereditary  title  to  the 
throne.  ....  We  may  consider  the  legend  of  Medea 
as  having  been  originally  quite  independent  of  that 
of  Sisyphus,  but  fitted  on  to  it,  in  seeming  chrono- 
logical sequence,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  those 
Aeolids  of  Corinth  who  passed  for  his  descendants.” 
(//wl.  of  Greece,  vul.  i.  p.  165,  seq.) 

The  first  really  historical  fact  in  the  history  of 
Corinth  is  its  conquest  by  the  Dorians.  It  is  said 
that  this  conquest  wan  not  effected  till  the  gene- 
ration after  the  return  of  the  Ilerucleidoe  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. When  the  Heracleidae  were  on  the  point 
of  crossing  over  from  Nanpactos,  Hippotes,  also  a 
descendant  of  Hercules,  but  not  through  Hyllus, 
slew  the  prophet  Carnus,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  banished  for  ten  years,  and  not  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise.  His  son  Aletes,  who 
derived  his  name  from  his  long  wanderings,  was 
afterwards  the  leader  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  of 
Corinth,  and  the  first  Dorian  king  of  the  city. 
(Paus.  ii.  4.  § 3.)  It  appears  from  the  account  of 
Thucydides  (iv.  42)  that  the  Dorian  invaders  took 
possession  of  the  hill  called  Solygeius,  near  the 
Saronic  gulf,  from  which  they  carried  on  war  against 
the  Aeolian  inhabitants  of  Corinth  till  they  reduced 
the  city. 

The  Durians,  though  the  ruling  class,  appear  to 
have  formed  only  a small  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Corinth.  The  non  Dorian  inhabitants 
must  have  been  admitted  at  an  early  period  to  the 
citizenship  ; since  we  find  mention  of  eight  Co- 
rinthian  tribes  (richra  oktu , Phot.,  Suidas).  whereat 
XX  2 
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three  was  the  standard  number  in  all  purely  Doric 
states.  It  was  impossible  to  preserve  in  a city  like 
Corinth  the  regular  Doric  institutions ; since  the 
wealth  acquired  bv  commerce  greatly  exceeded  the 
value  of  landed  property,  and  necessarily  conferred 
upon  its  possessors,  even  though  not  Dorians,  great 
influence  and  power.  Aletes  and  his  descendants 
held  the  royal  power  for  12  generations.  Their 
names  and  the  length  of  their  reign  are  thus  given: 


Aletes 

- - re 

gtied 

Years. 

38 

Ixion 

, 

38 

Age  las 

- 

„ 

37 

Prymnis 

- 

„ 

35 

Bacchis 

- 

„ 

35 

Agelas 

- 

„ 

30 

Kudemns 

. 

25 

Aristodemes 

- 

35 

A gem  on 

- 

„ 

16 

Alexander  - 

- 

25 

Teles  tes 

• 

♦» 

12 

Autoraencs  - 

- 

1 

Pausanias  speaks 

as  if  Prymnis  was 

327 

the 

descendant  of  Aletes,  and  Bacchis,  the  founder  of  a 
new.  though  still  an  Heracleid  dynasty;  but  Diodorus 
describes  all  these  kings  as  descendants  of  Aleten, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of  Bacchis.  his 
successors  t>*<k  the  name  of  Bacchidae  in  place  of 
that  of  Aietiadae  or  Heruelcidao.  After  Automcncs 
had  reigned  one  year,  the  Bncchiad  family,  amounting 
to  about  200  persons,  determined  to  abolish  royalty, 
and  to  elect  out  of  their  own  number  an  annual 
l'rytanis.  The  Bacchiad  oligarchy  had  jiossession 
of  the  government  for  90  years,  until  it  was  over- 
thrown by  Cypsclus,  with  the  help  of  the  lower 
classes,  in  n.  c:.  657.  (Diod.  vi.  fragm.  6,  p.  635. 
Wess. ; Pan*.  ii.  4.  § 4 ; Herod,  v.  92.)  Strabo 
says  (viii.  p.  378)  that  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy 
lasted  nearly  200  years ; hut  he  probably  included 
within  this  period  a portion  of  the  time  that  the 
Bacehiads  possessed  the  royal  power.  The  Bac- 
i hiads,  after  their  deposition  by  Oypselus,  were  for 
the  most  part  driven  into  exile,  and  are  said  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  different  jwrtsiff  Greece,  and  even  in 
Italy.  (Plut.  Lgttmd.  1 ; Lhr.  i.  34.) 

According  to  the  mythical  chronology  the  return 
of  the  Ileracleidac  took  place  in  n.  c.  1 104.  As  the 
Dorian  conquest  of  Corinth  was  placed  one  generation 
(30  years)  after  this  event,  the  reign  of  Aletes  cotn- 
n fenced  b.  c.  1074.  His  family  therefore  reigned 
front  n.  c.  1074  to  747 ; and  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy 
lasted  from  n.  c.  747  to  657. 

Under  the  Bacchiadae  the  Corinthians  were  dis- 
tinguished by  great  commercial  enterprise.  They 
traded  chiefly  with  the  western  part  of  Greece;  since 
the  eastern  sea  was  the  domain  of  the  Aeginetans. 
The  sea,  formerly  calk'd  the  Criseaeau  from  the 
town  of  Orissa,  was  now  named  the  Corinthian  after 
them;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  strait  which  led 
into  the  western  waters,  they  founded  Molrrrin  op- 
posite the  promontory  of  Hhiurn  (Time.  iii.  102.) 
It  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Bacchiadae  that  the 
important  colonies  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra  were 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  (n.  c.  734),  and  that  a 
navy  of  ships  of  war  was  created  for  the  first  time 
in  Greece;  for  wc  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Thucydides  that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth. 
(Thuc.  i.  13.)  The  prosperity  of  Corinth  suffered  no 
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; diminution  from  the  revolution,  which  madeCypsdn* 
despot  or  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Both  this  prince  and 
his  son  Periander,  who  succeeded  him,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  vigour  of  their  administration  and  by 
their  patronage  of  commerce  and  the  fine  arts 
Following  the  {duns  of  colonization,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  l lie  Bacchiadae,  they  planted  nu- 
merous colonies  upon  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
by  means  of  which  they  exercised  a sovereign  power 
in  these  seas.  Ambracia,  Anactorium.  Lracftft, 
Apollonia  and  other  important  colonies,  were  founded 
by  Cypselus  or  his  son.  Corcyra,  which  had  thrown 
off  the  supremacy  of  Corinth,  and  whose  navy  bad 
defeated  that  of  the  mother  country  in  b.  c.  665, 
was  reduced  to  subjection  again  in  the  reign 
Periander.  It  has  been  noticed  by  MfilW  that  all 
these  colonies  were  sent  out  from  the  harbour  of 
Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  gulf ; and  that  the  only 
colony  despatched  from  the  harbour  of  Cenchreae  ca 
the  Saronic  gulf  was  the  one  which  founded  Potidsra, 
on  the  coast  of  Chalcidicc  in  hlaoedonia.  (MfiJkr. 
Dor.  i.  6.  § 7.) 

Cypsclus  reigned  30  years  (b.  c.  657 — 627),  u>i 
Periander  44  years  (n.  c.  627 — 583).  For  the  hiv 
tory  of  these  tyrants  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
IHcL  of  Biogr.  s.  rr.  Periander  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Psaminetichus,  who  reigned  only  tbnr 
years.  He  was  without  doubt  overthrown  by  tb* 
Spartans,  who  put  down  so  many  of  the  Grecian 
despots  about  this  period.  The  government  retv 
blished  at  Corinth,  under  the  au.*q>iees  of  Sparta,  »** 
again  aristocrat ical,  but  apparently  of  a less  exdaire 
character  than  that  of  the  hereditary  oligarchy  ff 
the  Bacchiadae.  The  gerusia  was  probably  cotnpLuil 
of  certain  noble  families,  such  as  the  UligaHbiiia- 
montioned  by  Pindar,  whom  be  describes  as 
afiff>os  &<rrois.  (Piml.  OL  xiii.  2.  133.)  From  tb* 
time  of  the  dc|«*ition  iff  Psaminetichus  Corinth  b- 
came  an  ally  of  Sparta,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deracy. At  an  early  period  the  Corinthians  were  <« 
friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians.  They  refewd 
to  nsaist  Cleomcnos,  king  of  Sjarta,  in  restofb: 
Hi p| this  to  Athens,  and  they  lent  the  Athenian*  - * 
ships  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Aegina  (Her*' 
v.  92;  Thuc.  i.  41);  but  the  rapid  growth  of  tl* 
Athenian  power  after  the  Persian  war  excited  th 
jealousy  of  Corinth;  and  the  acre^sinn  of  Megan  t-» 
the  Athenian  alliance  was  speedily  followed  by  op^ 
hostilities  l#tween  the  two  states.  The  Corinthian 
marched  into  the  territory  of  Megan,  but  were  tbrer 
defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Athenian  commander. 
Mynmiile*,  n.c.  457.  (Thuc.  i.  103 — 106)  Peare 
was  shortly  afterwants  concluded;  but  the  enmity 
which  the  Corinthian*  felt  against  the  Atlienbf' 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  assistance  whidi 
the  latter  afforded  to  the Corcyraeans  in  their  quarrel 
with  Corinth.  Tills  step  was  the  immediate 
of  the  Pefoponnorian  war;  for  the  Corinthians 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  persiMde  Sparta  ami 
the  other  Peloponnesian  states  to  declare  war  agiiot 
At  liens. 

In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Corinthians  at  firt 
furnished  the  greater  |«rt  of  the  Peloponnesian  fcrt 
Throughout  the  whole  war  their  enmity  against  1** 
Athenians  continued  unabated ; and  » hen  tbeSpsrtan* 
concluded  with  the  latter  in  B.  C.  421  the  fare, 
usually  called  the  peace  of  Nicias,  the  Corinthian* 
refused  to  he  j«vrt  ies  to  it,  and  were  so  indignant 
with  8{<artii,  that  they  endeavoured  to  form  a new 
Peloponnesian  league  with  Argue,  Manlincis  wal 
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Klis.  (Thuc.  t.  17,  mx].)  But  their  anger  against 
Spurta  soon  cooled  down  (Time.  v.  48);  and  shortly 
atVrwards  tlicy  returned  to  the  Spartan  alliance,  to 
which  they  remained  faithful  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  When  Athene  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Spartans  after  the  battle  of  Aegospotaini,  the  Co- 
rinthians and  Boeotians  urged  them  to  nue  the  city 
to  the  ground.  (Xen.  11  ell.  ii.  2.  § 19.) 

But  after  Athens  had  been  effectually  humbled, 
and  Sparta  began  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  the 
rest  of  Greece,  the  Corinthians  and  other  Grecian 
states  came  to  be  jealous  of  her  increasing  power. 
Tithraustes,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  this  jealousy,  in  order  to  stir  up 
a war  in  Greece  against  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
compel  them  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  his  victorious 
career  in  Asia.  Accordingly  he  sent  over  Timoc rates, 
tit*  Rhodian,  to  Greece  with  the  sum  of  50  talents, 
which  he  was  to  distribute  among  the  leading  men 
in  the  Grecian  states,  and  thus  excite  a war  against 
Sparta,  b.c.  395.  (Xen.  //e/4  iii.  5.  § 2.)  Tiinucrates 
had  no  difficulty  in  executing  his  commission;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Corinthians  united  with  their 
til  enemies  the  Athenians  as  well  as  with  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Argives  in  declaring  war  against  Persia. 
iVpnties  from  these  states  mot  at  Corinth  to  take 
measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  which  was 
benos  called  the  Corinthian  war.  In  the  following 
v«mr,  me.  394.  a battle  was  fought  near  Corinth 
between  the  allied  Greeks  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
iu  which  the  latter  gained  the  victory  (Xen.  IlelL 
iv.  2.  § 9,  seq.)  I-atcr  in  the  same  year  the  Co- 
rinthians fought  a second  battle  along  with  the  other 
allies  at  Coroncia  in  Bocutia,  whither  they  had 
'arched  to  opf*#*  .Agcsilaus,  who  had  been  recalled 
frwn  Asia  by  the  Persians,  and  was  now  on  lus 
riiarch  homewards.  The  Spartans  again  gained  the 
Tirtory,  but  not  without  much  loos  on  their  own 
aide.  (Xen.  Ilell.  iv.  3.  § 15,  seq.,  Ages.  ii.  9.  set].) 

In  b.c.  393  and  392  the  war  was  carried  on  in 
the  Corinthian  territory,  the  Spartans  being  posted 
n Siryon  and  tlie  allies  maintaining  a line  ocruas  tlie 
l<kmus  from  Lecliaeum  to  Ccnchreae,  with  Corinth 

the  centre.  A great  part  of  the  fertile  plain  be- 
tween Sacyon  and  Corinth  belonged  to  the  latter  state; 
and  the  Corinthian  proprietors  suffered  so  much  from 
the  devastation  of  their  lands,  that  many  of  them  be- 
came anxious  to  renew  their  old  alliance  with  Sparta. 
A Urge  number  of  the  other  Corinthians  participated 
in  these  feelings,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  govern- 
ment, who  were  violently  opposed  to  Sparta,  became 
so  alarmed  at  tlie  wide-spread  disaffection  among  the 
ritaens,  that  they  introduced  a body  of  Argives  into 
the  city  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the 
Kucleia,  and  massacred  numbers  of  the  opposite  party 
in  tlie  market-place  and  in  the  theatre.  The  govern- 
ment, bring  now  dependent  upon  Argos,  formed  a 
da*  union  with  this  state,  and  is  said  to  liave  even 
incorporated  their  Corinthia  i territory  with  that  of 
Argos,  and  to  have  given  the  name  of  Argos  to  their 
«»wo  city.  But  the  opposition  party  at  Corinth,  which 
still  numerous,  contrived  to  admit  Praxitas,  the 
Lacedaemonian  commander  at  Sicyon,  within  the  long 
w*Us  which  connected  Corinth  with  Lecliaeum.  In 
the  space  between  the  walls,  which  was  of  consider- 
able breadth,  and  about  l J mile  in  length,  a battle 
touk  place  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Co- 
rinthians, who  liad  marched  out  of  the  city  to  dis- 
lodge them.  The  Corinthians,  however,  were  defeated, 
and  this  victory  was  followed  by  the  demolition  of  a 
(otoiderable  part  of  the  long  walls  by  Praxitas.  The 


Lacedaemonians  now  marched  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  captured  Sid  us  and  Crominyon.  These  events 
happened  in  b.c.  392.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4.  § 1,  seq.) 

The  Athenians,  feeling  that  their  own  city  was  no 
longer  secure  from  an  attack  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
inarched  to  Corinth  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  39 1 ), 
and  repaired  the  long  walls  between  Corinth  and 
Lechaeum;  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer 
Agesilaus  and  Teleutias  not  only  retook  the  long 
walls,  but  also  captured  Lechaeum,  which  was  now 
garrisoned  by  Lacedaemonian  troops.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv. 
4.  §§  18,  19;  I>iod.  xiv.  86,  who  erroneously  places 
the  capture  of  Lechaeum  in  the  preceding  year;  see 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece , vol.  ix.  p.  471,  seq.)  These 
successes,  however,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
checked  by  the  destruction  in  the  next  year  (b.c. 
390)  of  one  of  their  morae  by  Iphicrates,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  with  Iris  peltasts  or  light-armed  troopa. 
Shortly  afterwards  Agesilaus  marched  back  to  Sparta; 
whereupon  Iphicrates  retook  Crominyon,  Sidus, 
Peiracum  and  Oenoe,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by 
Lacedaemonian  troops.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5.  § 1,  seq.) 
The  Corinthians  appear  to  have  suffered  little  from 
this  time  to  tlie  end  of  the  war,  which  was  brought 
to  a conclusion  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  b.c. 
387.  The  effect  of  this  peace  was  the  restoration  of 
Corinth  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance:  fur  os  soon 
as  it  was  concluded,  Agesilaus  compelled  the  Argives 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  city,  and  the  Co- 
rinthians to  restore  the  exiles  who  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Those  Corinthians  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  massacre  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  festival  of  the  Eucleia  fled  from  Co- 
rinth, and  took  refuge,  partly  at  Argos,  and  partly 
at  Athens.  (Xen.  UtlL  v.  1.  § 34;  Dem.  c.  Lejit. 
p.  473  ) 

In  the  war  between  1 lubes  and  Sparta,  which 
soon  afterwards  broke  out.  the  Corinthians  remained 
faithful  to  the  latter;  but  having  suffered  much  from 
the  war,  they  at  length  obtained  perm is> ion  from 
Sparta  to  conclude  a separate  }>eace  with  the  The- 
bans. (Xen.  Ilell.  vii.  4.  § 6,  set].)  In  the  suhseqneut 
events  of  Grecian  history  down  to  the  Macedonian 
period,  Corinth  took  little  part.  The  government 
continued  to  be  oligarchical;  and  the  attempt  of 
Tunophancs  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Corinth  was 
frustrated  by  his  murder  by  his  own  brother  Timo- 
leon,  b.c.  344.  (I)iod.  xvi.  65;  Pint.  Tint.  4; 
Cornel.  Nep.  Tim.  1 ; Aristot.  PoliL  v.  5.  § 9.) 
From  the  time  of  the  buttle  of  Cliacroncin,  Corinth 
was  held  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  who  always  kept  a 
strong  garrison  in  the  important  fortress  of  the  Aero- 
corinthus.  In  b.c.  243  it  was  surprised  by  Aratus, 
delivered  from  the  garrison  of  Antigonus  Gonatns,  ami 
annexed  to  the  Achaean  league.  (Pol.  ii.  43.)  But 
in  B.c.  223  Corinth  was  surrendered  by  tho  Achaeans 
to  Antigonus  Doson,  in  order  to  secure  his  support 
against  the  Aetolians  and  Cleomones.  (Pol.  ii.  52, 
54  ) It  continued  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Antigonus  Doson;  but  after  tlie  defeat  of 
this  monarch  at  the  battle  of  Cynosceplialac,  b.c. 
196,  Corinth  was  declared  free  by  the  Romans,  and 
was  again  united  to  the  Achaean  leagne.  The  Acro- 
corinthus,  however,  as  well  as  Chains  and  Deme- 
trias,  which  were  regarded  as  the  three  fortresses  of 
Greece,  were  occupied  by  Roman  garrisons.  (Pol. 
xviii.  28,  29;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31.) 

When  the  Achaeans  were  mat!  enough  to  enter 
into  a contest  with  Rome,  Corinth  was  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  it  was  hero 
that  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  maltreated,  who 
x x 3 
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had  been  sent  to  the  League  with  the  ultimatum  of 
the  senate.  The  Achaean  troops  were  at  once  de- 
feated. and  L.  Mummitia  entered  Corinth  unopposed. 
The  vengeance  which  he  took  upon  the  unhappy  city 
was  fearful.  All  the  males  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves.  Corinth 
was  the  richest  city  in  Greece,  and  abounded  in 
statues,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.  The  most 
valuable  works  of  art  were  carried  to  Rome;  and 
after  it  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Konmn  soldiers,  it 
was  at  a given  signal  set  on  fire;  and  thus  was  ex- 
tinguished what  Cioero  rails  the  lumen  totiujt 
Grarciae.  (b.c.  146).  (Strafe,  viii. p.  381 : Pol.  xl. 
7:  Pirns,  ii.  1.  § 2,  viL  16.  § 7;  Lie.  EpiL  52; 
Flor.  ii.  16:  On*,  v.  3;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  13;  Cic.  pro 
Isg.  Man.  5.) 

Corinth  remained  in  ruins  fur  a century.  The  site 
on  which  it  had  stood  was  devoted  to  the  gods,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  be  inhabited  (Macrob.  SttL  iii.  9); 
a portion  of  its  territory  was  given  to  the  Sicyonians,  i 
who  undert*»ok  the  superintendence  of  the  Isthmian 
games  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381);  the  remainder  beesme 
part  of  the  ager  puldicus,  and  was  consequently  in-  j 
eluded  in  the  voctigalia  of  the  Roman  people.  (Lex 
Thoria,  c.  50;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  i.  2,  it.  19.)  The  I 
greater  part  of  its  commerce  jiassed  over  to  Defat.  i 
In  b.c.  46  Julius  Caesar  determined  to  rebuild  Co- 
rinth. and  sent  a numerous  colony  thither,  consisting 
of  his  veterans  and  freedmen.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381 ; | 
l*aus.  ii.  1.  § 2;  Plat.  Coe.*.  57.  Dion  ’Ca.v*.  xliii. 
50;  Diod.  ExcerpL  p.  591,  Wefts.;  Plin.  iv.  4.s.  5.)  1 
Henceforth  it  was  called  on  coins  and  inscriptions 
COLOJCIA  IVLI A CORIKTHVS,  also  EAV*  IVLI  CO 
hint.,  and  c.  I.  c.  A.,  i.  e.,  Colonia  Julia  Corinthus 
Augusta.  The  colonists  were  called  Corinthienses, 
and  not  Corinthii,  as  tlu*  ancient  inhabitants  had 
been  named.  (Festua,  p.  60,  ed  Miillcr.)  It  soon 
rose  again  to  be  a prosperous  and  populous  city;  and 
when  St.  Paul  visited  it  about  1 0O  years  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt  by  the  colony  of  Julius  Caesar,  it  was 
the  residence  of  Junius  Gall  in,  the  proconsul  of 
Achaia.  ( Acta  Apost.  xviii.  12.)  St.  Paul  founded 
here  a flourishing  Christian  church,  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed two  of  his  epistles.  When  it  was  visited  by 
Pausanias  in  the  second  oenturv  of  the  Christian  era, 
it  contained  numerous  public  buildings,  of  which  he 
hits  given  us  an  account;  and  at  a still  later  period 
it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Arhaia.  (Hierocl. 
p.  646;  Boekh,  Inscr.  Grace,  no.  1086.) 

III.  Art,  Literature,  Character,  &c. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Corinth  was  one 
of  the  earliest  peats  of  Grecian  art.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
382.)  It  was  in  this  city  that  pointing  was  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Ardicaa,  Clcophantus,  and 
Cleanthes  (Plin.  xxxv.  5),  and  at  the  time  of  its  cap 
lure  by  the  Romans  it  possessed  some  of  the  finest 
paintings  in  Greece.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated 
picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aristeides  of  Thebes,  for 
vhich  Attalua  offered  the  sum  of  600,000  sesterces, 
,ud  which  was  afterwards  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the 
•mple  of  Ceres.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381 ; Plin.  xxxv. 
.)  The  numerous  splendid  temples  which  tiie 
ealth  of  the  Corinthians  enabled  them  to  erect  gave 
.n  impulse  to  architecture;  and  the  most  elaborate 
rdcr  of  architecture  was,  as  is  well  known,  nam<*d 
after  them.  Statuary  nl>o  flourished  at  Corinth, 
which  was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  works  in 
bronze;  and  the  name  of  A f*  ( 'orinthiacnin  was  given 
to  the  finest  kind  of  bronze.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  25, 
2nd  ed.)  One  of  the  earlier  works  of  Corinthian 
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art,  which  retained  its  celebrity  in  later  times,  was 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus,  made  of  cedar  wotd 
and  adorned  with  figures.  It  was  dedicated  at 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Paosania*,  who  has 
given  a minute  description  of  it  (v.  17,  seq).  Th*> 
Corinthian  vases  of  terra  cotta  were  among  the  finest 
in  Greece;  and  such  was  tbrir  beauty,  that  all  the 
cemeteries  of  the  city  were  ransacked  by  the  colo- 
nists of  Julius  Caesar,  who  sent  them  to  Rook, 
where  thev  fetched  enormous  jcires.  (Strab.  viii. 
P ••»!  ) ' 

III  the  time  of  Periander  poetry  likewise  flourished 
at  Corinth.  It  was  here  that  Arion  introduced  thus/* 
improvements  into  the  dithyramb,  which  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  its  inventor,  and  which  led  Pindar 
to  speak  of  Corinth  as  the  city  in  which  Mo«t‘ 
aiinrvoot  avQG.  (Herod,  i 23;  i*ind.  Ol.  xiii.  31.) 
Among  the  tnoftt  ancient  Cyclic  poets  we  aiso  fin-l 
the  names  of  Aeson,  Kumelus,  and  Eomolpus,  all  of 
whom  wore  natives  of  Corinth.  (Schol.  ad  J'ind 
l.  e.)  Hut  after  the  time  of  Periander  little  attenteai 
was  |*id  to  literature  at  Corinth ; and  among  the 
illustrious  writers  of  Greece  not  a single  Ctrimhun 
appear*.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  that  Corinth 
did  not  produce  an  crater  (Brut.  13);  and  Dn- 
narchus.  the  last  and  least  important  of  the  Astir 
orators,  is  no  exce|«tion,  since,  though  a native  «f 
Corinth,  he  was  brought  up  at  Athens,  and  prac- 
tised his  art  in  the  latter  city. 

The  wealth  of  the  Corinthians  gave  rise  tn  luxury 
and  sensual  indulgence.  It  was  the  most  licentkm 
city  in  all  Greece;  and  the  number  of  merchants  who 
frequented  it  caused  it  to  be  the  favourite  resort  of 
courtezans.  The  patron  goddess  of  the  city  was 
Aphrodite,  who  had  a splendid  temple  on  the  Acre- 
corinthus,  where  there  were  kept  more  than  a tli*«- 
sand  sacred  female  slaves  (iepoSovAot)  for  the  seme* 
of  strangers.  (Strab.  viii.  p.378.)  Hence  they  an* 
called  by  Pindar  ( Fragm . p.  244.  Bergk)  n* 
Av$tra i rfdnStf,  autpiwoAoi  TlfiOovt  ip  a^nif 
K opivQtf.  In  no  other  city  of  Greece  do  we  find  this 
institution  of  IlieroduU  as  a regular  part  of  lli* 
worship  of  Aphrodite;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Corinth  by  the  Phre- 
nicians.  [See  above,  p.  675,  a.]  Many  of  the  Co- 
rinthian courtezans,  such  as  Lais,  obtained  such 
high  sums  as  often  to  min  the  merchants  who  visited 
the  city;  whence  an*e  the  pnwerb  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
378) : — 

ov  vokt bt  ai  8f*>f  if  K iptrfior  ?<T0*  6 wAort  ■ 
which  Horace  renders  (Ep.  i.  17.  36):  — 

“ Non  cnivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinlhum." 
So  celebrated  were  the  Corinthian  courtezan*,  that 
they  gave  rise  to  many  other  proverbial  expression*. 
( KofivOia^todcu  ==  uatTTpowti tty  Ircuptir,  Pollux, 
ix.  6.  §75;  KopivOia  nopri,  i.  e.  a courtezan,  Plat 
Hep.  iii.  p.  404,  d. ; so  KapivGla  wcus.  Poll.  x.  7 
§ 25;  Suidas,  ».  r.  xoigos  ; Miillcr,  Dor.  iv.  4.  § 6 ) 

IV'.  TorooRAriiy  ok  the  Citt  axd  of  the 
Port-Towns. 

Of  tl»c  topography  of  the  ancient  city  before  it* 
destruction  by  Mummius  we  know  next  to  nothing; 
but  of  the  new  city  which  was  built  by  the  Rorrua 
colonists,  both  Strabo  (viii.  p.  379)  and  Pausanias 
(ii.  2,  seq.)  have  left  us  an  account.  The  fidJowiog 
is  the  description  of  Strabo:  — “ A lofty  mountain, 
called  Acnvorinthus,  being  3J  stadia  in  perpen- 
dicular height  and  30  stadia  in  the  ascent  by  the 
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roar!.  ends  in  a sharp  point.  Its  northern  side 
is  the  steepest,  under  which  the  city  lies  upon  a 
We]  spot  in  the  form  of  a trapezium,  close  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  The  city  itself 
was  40  stadia  in  circumference,  and  was  surrounded 
with  walls  wherever  it  was  not  protected  bv  the 
muon  tain.  The  mountain  of  the  Acrocorinthus  also 
was  included  within  the  same  inclosure,  so  far  as  it 
was  able  to  receive  a wall;  and  as  we  ascended,  the 
remains  of  the  line  of  £ irtifications  were  visible.  The 
whole  circuit  of  the  walls  amounted  to  about  85  sta- 
dia. On  the  other  sides  the  mountain  is  less  steep, 
hnt  it  ia  here  spread  out  further,  and  presents  a wide  j 
prospect.  On  the  summit  is  a small  temple  of 
Aphrodite ; and  under  the  summit  is  the  small  foun- 
tain of  Peirane,  haring  no  outlet,  but  always  full  of 
clear  and  drinkable  water.  They  say  that  from  this 
fountain  and  from  some  other  subterraneous  veins 
the  fountain  burets  forth,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  which  flows  into  the  city,  supplying 
the  latter  with  a sufficiency  of  water.  There  is  al-o 
an  abundance  of  wells  in  the  city;  and,  as  it  is  said.  , 
in  the  Acrocorinthus  likewise,  but  we  did  not  see  | 
any.  Below  tlw>  Peirene  is  the  Sisypheium,  pre- 
serving considerable  remains  of  a temple  or  palace 
built  of  white  marble.  From  the  summit  towards 
the  north  are  seen  the  lofty  mountains  of  Parnassus 
and  Helicon,  covered  with  snow.” 

Strabo's  account  of  the  Aerocnrinthus  U very  ac- 
curate; and  his  estimate  of  the  height  agrees  very 
nearly  with  that  of  the  French  surveyors,  according 
whom  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain 
•boce  the  sea  is  575  metres,  equal  to  1886  Engli.-h 
f«*er.  which  is  equal  to  three  .stadia  and  a tenth  at 
607  feet  to  the  stadium.  (Leake,  Peloponnetutca, 
y.  392.)  All  modern  travellers  agree  that  the  Acro- 
■'orinthu*.  rising  abruptly  ami  isolated  from  the  plain, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  object*  of  its  class  that 
they  had  erer  seen.  Col.  Mure  observes  that  “neither  I 
ine  Armpotis  of  Athens,  nor  the  Larissa  of  Argos,  u r 
any  of  the  more  celebrated  mountain  fortresses  of 
we-tem  Europe — not  even  Gibraltar — can  enter  into  I 
the  remotest  competition  with  this  gigantic  citadel.  ! 
It  is  one  of  those  objects  more  frequently,  perhaps,  t<* 
be  met  with  in  Greece  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe,  of  which  no  drawing  can  convey  other  than 
a vi-ry  faint  notion.  The  outline,  indeed,  of  this 
rriaul  mass  of  rugged  rock  and  green  sword,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there,  but  scantily,  with  the  cus- 
tomary fringe  of  shrulis.  although  from  a distance  it 
enters  into  flue  composition  with  the  surrounding 
landscape,  can  in  itself  hardly  be  called  picturesque; 
and  the  formal  line  of  embattled  Turkish  or  Venetian 
wall,  which  crowns  the  summit,  docs  not  set  it  off 
to  advantage.  Its  vast  size  and  height  produce  the 
greatest  effect,  as  viewed  from  the  seven  Doric  Co- 
lumns, standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  wilderness 
of  rubbish  and  hovels  that  now  mark  the  site  of  the 
riiv  which  it  fomwriy  protected.”  The  Acrocorinthus 
i%  well  described  by  Livy  (xlv.  28)  as,  **  arx  in  itn- 
Tnanern  altitudinem  edita;"  and  Statius  Is  not  guilty 
of  much  exaggeration  in  the  lines  (Thcb.  vii.  106); 

qua  Hunmiaa  caput  A<Tocoriuthus  in 
auras 

Toilit,  et  aPenia  geminum  mare  protegit  umbra."* 


miles.  Beyond  the  isthmus  and  lmy  of  Lechaeum 
arc  seen  all  the  great  summit?  of  Locris,  Phoeis, 
Boeotia.  and  Attica,  and  the  two  gulfs  from  the  hill 
of  Koryfe  (Goooema)  on  the  Corinth iac,  to  Sunium 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronic  gulf.  To  the  west- 
ward the  view  is  impeded  by  a great  hill,  which 
may  be  called  the  kijnna,  or  eye-sore,  of  the  Acm- 
corinthns.  especially  with  regard  to  modern  war.  Its 
smnmit  is  a truncated  peak,  which  may  be  reached 
on  horseback,  by  turning  to  the  right  of  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  Acrocorinthus,  at  a small  dis- 
tance short  of  the  first  gate."  (Leake.) 

The  city  of  Corinth  lay  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Acrocorinthus.  It  did  not  stand  in  the  plain,  but 
upon  a bread,  level  rock,  which  U nearly  200  feet  in 
height  above  the  plain,  lying  between  it  and  the  bay 
of  Lechaenm.  Across  this  plain,  as  wre  have  already 
mentioned,  ran  the  long  walls  connecting  Corinth 
and  its  port-town  Lecbamim. 

Corinth  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Greece, 
and  was  in  size  inferior  only  to  Athens.  According 
to  Strabo  the  walls  of  the  city  were  40  stadia,  and 
those  uf  the  city  and  Acnvorintlma  together  85 
stadia.  Each  of  the  two  lamg  Walls  connecting 
Corinth  and  Lechneum  was  12  stadia  inJength;  and 
adding  t<>  three  the  fortification  of  I.echaeum,  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  fortifications  was  about  120 
stadia:  but  a considerable  portion  of  the  space  thus 
included  was  probably  not  covered  with  houses.  The. 
fortifications  were  very  strong;  and  so  lofty  and  thick 
were  the  walls,  that  Agis,  the  son  of  Arrhidamus,  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed  upon  beholding  them, 
“ What  women  are  these  that  dwell  in  this  city." 
(Pint.  Apophth.  IjOC.  p.215.)  Of  the  population  of 
Corinth  we  have  no  trustworthy  accounts.  Clinton 
computes  the  population  uf  the  whole  state  at  about 

100.000  persons,  of  whom  he  supposes  70,000  or 

80.000  to  have  inhabited  the  city,  and  the  remaining 

20.000  or  30,000  to  have  been  distributed  through 
the  country.  According  to  a statement  in  Athenaeus 
(vi.  p.  272)  Corinth  had  460.000  slaves;  but  this 
number  is  quite  incredible,  and  ought  probably  to  be 
corrected  to  60,000.  In  that  case  the  free  popula- 


The  view  from  the  Acrocorinthus  comprehends  “a 
I rraTer  number  of  celebrated  objects  than  any  other  j 
in  Greece.  Hymettns  bounds  .the  horizon  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  Parthenon  is  distinctly  seen  at  a I 
direct  distance  of  not  mucU  Ires  than  50  English  . 


A . ArrocorinthiM. 

It.  Suburb  francium. 

ls’chaeun). 

1.  Agora. 

1.  Trmple  of  Athena  Cha- 
ttntti*. 

3.  Temple  of  Apollo. 


A.  Gale  of  Cenchraae. 

V Gale  of  Lechaeum. 

6.  Gale  of  Sicjon. 

7.  Gale  of  Tenea. 

a.  Fountain  of  Peirene. 
!>.  Slrypheium. 
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tion  would  have  been  about  40,000.  These  numbers 
of  Clinton,  however,  arc  only  conjectural,  ami  arc  at 
the  best  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  (Clin* 
ton,  Fasti  J/elL  voL  ii.  p.  423,  2nd  ed.) 

Notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by 
Mumming,  some  of  the  aucient  buildings  still  existed 
at  a later  lime  Pausanias  begins  his  description  of 
the  city  by  stating  that  4i  it  contained  many  things 
worthy  of  notice,  some  being  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
city,  but  the  greater  part  executed  in  the  flourishing 
period  afterwards  * (ii.  2.  § 6).  He  appears  to  have 
come  to  Corinth  from  Cenchrcae.  The  rood  leading 
to  the  city  was  lined  with  sepulchral  monuments  ; and 
on  either  side  of  the  road  was  a grove  of  cypresses 
adorned  with  temples  of  Bellerophon  and  Aphrodite, 
the  sepulchre  of  Lais,  and  many  other  monuments. 
This  suburb,  called  Crakrion  (K^ai/uav),  was  the 
aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  favourite  place 
of  residence  of  the  wealthy  Corinthians,  like  Collytus 
at  Athens,  and  Pitane  at  Sparta  (Plut.  de  Exsit.  6, 
p.  601 ; see  Athknak,  p.  302,  a.)  Hence  it  was 
the  chief  promenade  of  Corinth.  Here  Diogenes  of 
.Sinope  used  to  bask  in  the  sun,  a striking  contrast  to 
the  luxury  and  splendour  around  him ; and  close  to 
the  city  gate  his  tomb  was  still  shown  even  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  (Paus.  ii.  2 § 4;  Alciphr.  iii. 
60;  Lucian,  Quom.  Hist,  corucrib.  3.)  Xenophon 
mentions  the  Craneium  in  his  account  of  the  civil 
dissensions  of  Corinth  in  n.  c.  392,  as  the  place 
where  one  of  the  parties  took  refuge  and  from  thence 
escaped  to  the  Acrocorinthus.  (/ felL  iv.  4.  § 4.) 

Upon  entering  Corinth  through  the  gate  which 
probably  bore  the  name  of  Cenchrcae,  Pausanias 
proceeded  to  the  Agora,  where  the  greatest  number 
of  temples  stood.  He  mentions  an  Artemis  Ephcsia; 

— two  wooden  statues  of  Dionysus;  — a temple  of 
Tyche  (Fortune); — a temple  sacred  to  all  the  gods; 

— near  the  latter  a fountain,  issuing  from  a dolphin 
at  the  foot  of  a Poseidon  in  bronze  ; — statues  of 
Apollo  C lari  us,  Aphrodite,  Hermes,  and  Zeus.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Agora  was  a statue  of  a bronze 
Athena,  on  the  basis  of  which  were  the  figures  of 
the  Muses  in  the  relief.  Above  the  Agora  was  a 
temple  of  Oct&via,  the  sister  of  Augustus  (ii.  2.  § C 
-ii.  3.  § 1). 

From  the  Agora  four  principal  streets  branched 
off,  one  leading  to  Ccnchreac,  by  which  l'ausnnias 
entered  the  city,  the  second  leading  to  Lochaeutn, 
the  third  to  Sicyon,  and  the  fourth  to  tho  Acroco- 
rinthus. 

Pausanias  next  describes  the  monuments  on  the 
road  towards  Lech  scum.  On  leaving  the  Agora  to 
go  to  Lcchacum  a person  passed  through  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  on  which  stood  two  gilded  chariots,  one 
bearing  Phaethon  and  the  other  the  Sun.  A little 
beyond,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  was  the  fountain  of 
Peirene.  This  fountain  was  adorned  with  white 
marble;  and  the  water  flowed  from  certain  artificial 
caverns  into  an  open  receptacle.  It  was  pleasant  to  1 
drink,  and  was  said  to  have  contributed  to  tlic 
excellence  of  the  Corinthian  bronze,  when  it  was 
plunged  into  the  water  nil  hot  (ii.  3.  §§  2,  3). 
Further  on  in  his  account  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  i 
Pausanias  says  that  a fountain  rises  behind  the  j 
temple  of  Aphrodite  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  , 
and  that  this  fountain  is  supposed  to  lie  the  same  as 
that  of  Peirene  in  the  city,  and  that  the  water  flowed 
underground  from  the  former  to  the  latter  (ii.  5.  § 1 ). 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Strabo  already 
quoted  so  far  as  relates  to  the  rise  of  the  Peirene  in 
the  Acrocorinthus,  and  its  connection  with  the  j 


fountain  in  the  lower  city : but  the  two  writers  differ 
respecting  the  position  of  the  latter  fountain,  Strain 
placing  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorintliu*,  aiui 
Pausanias  on  the  road  from  the  Agora  to  Lechaeun;. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  there  were  three  sourm 
at  Corinth,  all  of  which  were  at  some  period  of  turn 
at  least  known  by  the  name  of  Peirene.  Col.  Leake 
remarks  that  all  the  three  are  still  observable; 
namely,  the  well  in  the  Acrocorinthus,  the  rivulets 
which  issue  at  the  foot  of  that  bill  as  described  by 
Strabo  and  the  single  source  below  the  brow  of  the 
height  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  in  the  podiim 
alluded  to  by  Pausanias.  The  same  author  adds, 
with  much  probability,  that  “ it  in  not  difficult  to 
imagine,  that  lietween  the  times  of  Strabo  and  i'su- 
sanins  a change  may  hare  taken  place  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  Peirene  in  the  lower  city,  ia 
consequence  of  the  water  «*f  the  northern  fountain 
having  been  found  by  cxj*rience  better  than  tint  at 
the  sources  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  Tbe 
practice  of  the  modem  Corinthians  gives  countenance 
to  this  supposition ; for  they  use  the  former  f<mnta:n 
alone  for  drinking,  while  the  water  which  is-ues 
from  below  the  Acrocorinthus,  instead  of  being 
thought  the  lightest  in  l» recce,  as  Atbenaeus  de- 
scribes that  of  Peirene,  is  considered  heavy;  tin 
water  is  little  used  for  drinking,  and  tbe  springs  are 
the  constant  resort  of  women  washing  clothe*.  A* 
the  remark  of  Athenaeus  is  nearly  of  the  aamtdbts 
as  the  description  of  Pausanias  (ii.  p.  43,  b.),  itb 
fair  to  apply  them  both  to  the  same  source  of  water.* 
( Morea , vuL  iii.  p.  242,  seq.)  The  grotto  inckait: 
the  fountain  of  Peirene  upon  the  AerworintbtH  U 
descrilied  by  Guttling  in  tbe  A rchJobyischf  Zxtiwf 
for  1844  (p.  326,  seq.).  A representation  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant,  (p.  544,  2nd  ed.) 

Tho  fountain  of  Peirene  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers.  So  celebrated  was  it  that  Co- 
rinth is  called  by  Pindar  “ the  city  of  Peirene"  (tor* 
ritipayat,  Pind.  OL  xiii.  86),  and  the  Corinthians 
are  described  in  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  Pythiaat 
Delphi,  as  “ those  dwelling  around  the  beautiful 
Peirene”  ( o l wcpl  iraAV  Ilcip^nfr  oltcur*,  llend. 
92)  The  fountain  in  the  lower  city  was  tbe  fa- 
vourite place  of  resort  of  the  Corinthian  elders,  wh«™ 
they  used  to  assemble  to  play  at  draught*  and  con- 
verse with  one  another  (cre/iebr  an<f>l  Bap. 

Eurip.  Med.  69.)  It  was  at  the  fountain  of  IVi- 
rene  that  Rellerophon  is  said  to  have  caught  tlx 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  which  is  hence  called  by 
Euripides  tho  Pcirenaean  steel.  (Eurip.  Ettetr 
475;  Strab.  viii.  p.  379.)  As  Pegasus  was  iu 
some  legends  represented  as  t lie  horse  of  the  Mu»es, 
Peirene  is  mentioned  by  the  Homan  poet*  as  a fi>un- 
tain  sacred  to  these  goddesses.  (Slat.  Sitr.  i.  4. 27 . 
Pers.  J*rolog.  4.)  The  Roman  poets  frequently  a* 
the  adjective  Firmi t in  tho  general  sense  of  Co- 
rinthian. (Ov.  Met.  vii.  391,  ex  Pont.  i.  3.  75.) 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  water  d 
the  Peirene,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  cokey 
were  not  contented  with  it;  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
accordingly  constructed  an  aqueduct  20  miles  t* 
length,  to  bring  water  for  them  from  Stymphala*- 
This  aqueduct,  as  well  as  the  native  sources,  Mp- 
plied  the  public  baths  and  fountains,  which  abounded 
in  Corinth.  (Paus.  ii. 3.  § 5,  viii.  22.  § 3.)  Sow 
remains  of  this  aqueduct  may  still  be  seen  not  far 
from  the  sea,  west  of  Corinth,  near  some  mills  npu 
the  river  Lungo-potanos.  (Stauffort,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Forster’s  Uauzeitung,  1844,  p.  70  ) 

Returning  to  the  road  leading  from  the  agora  to 
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Leehaettm,  PAasanm  mentions  near  the  Pdrcne  a 
»Utue  of  Apollo;  and  next  along  tiic  ruad  a statue 
of  Hermes  with  a ram,  and  statues  also  of  Poseidon, 
I>  ucothea,  and  Palaetnon  upon  a dolphin.  Near 
the  statue  of  Poseidon  were  the  baths  constructed 
by  Eurycles,  the  Laconian,  which  were  the  most 
>plendid  in  all  Corinth,  and  were  adorned  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  marble,  {articularly  with  tliat  which 
raune  from  Croceae,  in  latt-onia.  Further  on  was 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  fountains  in  Corinth; 
it  represented  Bellerophon  mounted  on  Pegasus, 
through  whose  hoof  the  water  (lowed (ii.  3.  §§  3- — 5). 

Pausanias  next  describes  the  monuments  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Agora  to  Sicyon.  (Comp. 
u Porta,  quae  fert  Sicyonetn,"  Lir.  xxxii.  23.)  These 
were,  iu  succession,  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  with  a 
brume  statue  of  the  god;  the  fountain  of  Glauce; 
th«  Odeium,  probably  the  covered  theatre,  built  by 
Henries  Attic u>,  in  imitation  of  tho  one  he  had 
fretted  at  Athens,  but  of  smaller  size  (5  torpor 
Philobtr.  ViL  Soph.  236,  Kays.);  the 
tomb  of  Medea's  children;  the  temple  of  Athena 
( halmitis,  so  called  because  she  gave  BeUerophon 
the  bridle  by  which  ho  secured  Pegasus  ; the 
theatre  (comp.  IMut.  Aral.  23;  Polyb.  v.  27);  tho 
tnnpleof  Jupiter  Capitolinas;  the  ancient  gymiia- 
numand  the  fountain  called  Lema,  surrounded  with 
wl iimns  and  scats ; and  close  to  the  gymnasium  two 
trmples  mu’ ml  to  Zeus  and  Ascicpius  respectively 
(S  3-  §6,  iii.  4.  §§  1—5). 

Pan-anus  then  ascends  the  Acrocorinthus.  In 
Itmtan  Corinth  no  jart  of  the  Acrocorinthus  appeals 
’■<*  have  been  inhabited : there  were  only  a few  public 
( '-Hidings  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  up  to  the 
'urnrniL  Pausanias  mentions  in  the  ascent  two 
rol  enclosures  of  Isis,  and  two  of  Sampis ; altars 
of  the  Sun,  and  a sanctuary  of  Necessity  and  Force, 
*i«ich  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter;  a temple  of  the 
Mither  of  the  Gods,  containing  a pillar  and  a 
throne,  both  made  of  stone;  a temple  of  Juno 
Bunasa;  and  upon  the  summit  a temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, to  whom  the  whole  mountain  was  sacred  (ii.  4. 
S§  6,  7).  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  Sisy- 
I'beium,  which  Strabo  describes  (viii.  p.  379)  as 
Mtoated  below  the  l’eirone.  This  building  is  mcn- 
ti*«d  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (xx.  103),  who  says 
that  part  of  the  garrison  of  Cassander  took  refuge  in 
tlw  At  rocorinthus,  and  part  in  tho  Sisypheium,when 
l^nwtrius  was  admitted  into  tho  town  by  a part  of 
Mw  cituens.  From  this  narrative  it  is  clw  that 
the  Sisypheiutn  was  near  the  fountain  issuing  at 
tlw  foul  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  not  near  the  one 
up « the  top  of  the  mountain:  from  Strabos  words 
it  is  not  clear  which  of  the  two  fountains  ad- 
/lined  the  Suypheium.  From  its  name  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  ancient  julaec 
the  kings  of  the  race  of  Sisyphus. 

On  descending  from  the  Acrocorinthus,  Pausanias 
did  go  back  to  the  lower  city,  but  turned  to  the 
»w»tb,  ind  quitted  Corinth  by  the  Teneatic  gate, 
r,'ru  which  was  a temple  of  Eileithyiu.  All  tho 
other  gates  of  the  city  led  towards  the  sea;  but  this 
°ne  roodoctcd  into  the  mountainous  country  in  tho 
interior.  Hence  it  is  described  as  tho  gate  behind 
the  mountain  (fj  Ttvtaruch  rn/Arj,  Paus.  iL  5. 

§ 4;  oi  Kopixprfv  vvAcu,  Polyaen.  iv.  17.  §8). 
bcaitely  any  thing  remains  of  ancient  Connth. 

most  important  relics  are  seven  Doric  columns 
the  western  outskirts  of  the  modem  town.  Five 
these  columns  belonged  to  one  of  the  fronts  of  a 
and  three  (counting  the  angular  column 
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twice)  to  one  of  the  sides  of  tho  peristyle.  Tho 
diameter  of  the  columns,  5 feet  10  inches,  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  columns  of  the  same  order 
now  existing  in  Greece.  When  Wheeler  visited 
Greece  in  1676,  there  were  twelve  columns  stand* 
ing;  and  tho  ruin  was  in  the  same  state  when  de- 
scribed by  Stuart  90  years  afterwards.  It  was  in 
its  present  condition  when  visited  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  1795.  This  temple  appears  to  havo  had  origi- 
nally six  columns  in  front.  It  is  conjectured  by 
Leake  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalinit  i*. 
At  a short  distance  to  the  northward  of  these  seven 
columns,  on  the  brow  of  the  cliffs  overlooking  the 
plain  and  bay  of  Lechaeum,  Leake  remarked  upon 
an  artificial  level,  the  foundations  of  a large  build- 
ing, and  some  fragments  of  Doric  columns,  sufficient, 
in  his  opinion,  to  prove  tliat  in  this  spot  there  stood 
another  of  the  principal  editices  of  Grecian  Corinth, 
lie  supposes  that  it  was  a hexastyle  temple,  about 
75  feet  in  breadth,  and  that  from  its  dimensions 
and  position,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  temples  of  tho 
lower  city.  He  further  conjectures  that  this  was 
the  temple  of  A]x>lIo,  which  Pausanius  describes  as 
on  the  rood  to  Sicyon;  and  that  as  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  was  the  chief  sanctuary  on  the  Acroco- 
rinthus,  so  this  of  Apollo  was  the  principal  sacred 
building  in  the  lower  city.  This  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  in 
the  edict  issued  by  Periander,  whoever  held  any  con- 
verse with  his  son,  Lycophron,  was  to  pny  a fine 
to  Apollo.  (Herod,  iii.  52.) 

Borides  these  remains  of  Grecian  Corinth,  there 
are  ruins  of  two  buildings  of  Hainan  Corinth.  Tho 
Homan  remains  arc: — 1.  A large  mass  of  brick- 
work on  the  northern  side  of  the  Iwunar  of  modern 
Corinth,  perhaps  a {art  of  one  of  the  baths  built  by 
Hadrian.  2.  An  amphitheatre,  excavated  in  tho 
ruck  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  modem  town.  As 
this  amphitheatre  is  not  noticed  by  Pausanias,  it  is 
possibly  a work  posterior  to  his  time.  The  area 
below  is  290  feet  by  190:  tho  thickness  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  cavea  is  100  feet.  At  one  end 
of  the  amphitheatre  are  the  remains  of  a subterra- 
neous entrance  for  the  wild  beasts,  or  gladiators.  This 
amphitheatre  is  apparently  the  place  of  meeting  of 
tho  Corinthians,  described  in  a passage  of  Dion 
Chrysostom,  to  which  Leake  has  directed  attention 
(f(a t rris  x6\ta)t  iv  xapafifxi  rud,  *\tj0os  fiiv  hvva- 
ptvip  8i{ao0tu,  Torttf  8 i fivxapy  &\Au i,  Or.  Rhoil. , 
p.347,  Morell;  Leake,  I'eluponnesiaca,  p.393). 

Tho  most  important  of  the  isolated  antiquities  of 
Corinth  is  the  xtptardfuov  or  mouth  of  an  ancient 
well,  the  exterior  of  which  is  sculptured  with  ten 
figures  of  divinities  in  very  low  relief.  This  beauti- 
ful work  of  art,  which  was  seen  by  Dodwell,  Leake 
and  others  in  the  garden  of  Notary's  house  at  Corinth, 
is  now  in  London,  in  the  collection  of  the  Karl  of 
Guildford.  The  subject  represents  the  introduction 
of  Aphrodite  into  Olympus.  (Dodwell,  Clattical 
Tour , vol.  ii.  p.  200;  Leake,  Morta , vol.  iii.  p.  264 ; 
Welcker,  AUe  DenJcmalcr,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.)  Curlius 
noticed  before  the  present  government  buildings  u 
fine  torso  of  Aphrodite.  It  has  been  asserted,  but 
without  proof,  tliat  the  four  bronze  horses  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice,  came  from  Corinth. 

Corinth  is  now  a small  town,  but  is  extremely  un  • 
healthy  in  tho  summer  and  autumn  in  consequence 
of  the  malaria,  for  which  it  is  diificult  to  account,  us 
it  receives  tho  sea  breezes  from  either  side.  It  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  G ortho,  which  is  only  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 
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r<>rt  Towns. — Lbciiaeitm  (rb  Ae^aTor.  Leclicae, 
1'lin.  iv.  4.  s.  5:  Lccheutn,  Slat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  59),  the 
port  on  the  Corinthian  golf  connected  with  the  city 
by  means  of  the  Long  Walls,  12  stadia  in  length, 
already  mentioned.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  380;  Xen.  //ell. 
iv.  4.  § 17.)  The  Long  Walls  mn  nearly  due  north, 
so  that  the  wall  on  the  right  hand  was  called  the 
eastern,  and  the  one  on  the  left  hand  the  western  or 
Sicyonian.  The  space  between  them  must  have 
been  considerable;  since,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
there  was  sufficient  space  for  an  army  to  be  drawn  up 
for  battle.  [Sec  above,  p.  677,  a.]  The  flat  country 
between  Corinth  and  I^echaemn  is  composed  only  of 
the  sand  washed  up  by  the  sea;  and  the  port  must 
have  t«*cn  originally  artificial  ( Ai/xrje, 
Ifionys.),  though  it  was  no  doubt  rendered  both 
spacious  and  convenient  by  the  wealthy  Corinthians. 
The  site  of  the  port  is  now  indicated  by  a lagoon, 
surrounded  by  hillocks  of  sand  I^cchaeum  was  the 
chief  station  of  the  Corinthian  ships  of  war;  and 
during  the  occupation  of  Corinth  by  the  Macedo- 
nians. it  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the  royal  fleet. 

It  was  also  the  emporium  of  the  traffic  with  the 
western  parts  of  Greece,  and  with  Italy  and  Sicily. 
The  proximity  of  Lechaeum  to  Corinth  prevent*!  it 
from  becoming  an  important  town  like  1’eiraeeus.  The 
only  public  buildings  in  the  place  mcDtioped  bv  Pau- 
sanias  (ii.  2.  § 3)  was  a temple  of  Poseidon,  who  is 
hence  called  Ledincus  by  Callimachus.  ( Del  27 1 ) 
The  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zens  was  probably  si- 
tuated upon  the  low  ground  between  Corinth  nnd  the 
shore  of  Lechaeum.  (Paus.  iii.  9.  § 2 ; Thcophr. 
Cans.  Plant,  v.  14.) 

Cenciireaic  (K«7XP«a*.  Strah.  viii.  p.  380; 
Pans.  ii.  2.  § 3;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 13;  K*y \put, 
Thuc.  iv.  42;  Key  xp^al,  Time.  viii.  20;  Kepx*'*». 
Callim.  Dvl  271 : Cenchreis  nr  Cenchris,  Ov.  Trut. 
i.  10.  9).  the  port  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  was  distant 
from  Corinth  about  70  stadia,  nnd  was  the  emporium 
of  the  trade  with  A>in.  (Strah.  1.  c.)  This  port  was 
not  simply  an  artificial  one,  like  that  of  Lechaeum.  | 
It  is  a bav  protected  by  two  promontories  on  the 
north  and  south,  from  which  the  Corinthians  carried  | 
out  moles,  as  the  existing  remains  prove,  in  order  to 
render  the  harbour  more  secure.  On  a Corinthian  ! 
coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  (figured  l«el<»w)  the  port  of 
Cenchreae  is  represented  as  inclosed  Mween  two 
promontories,  on  each  of  which  stands  a temple,  and  i 
between  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  a statue 
of  Poseidon,  bolding  a trident  in  one  band  nnd  a dnl- 
phin  in  the  other.  This  agrees  with  the  description 
of  Pausanias,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  brazen 
Poseidon  stood  upon  a rock  in  the  sea.  that  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  was  the  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
and  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  warm  springs, 


Coi^xtal  Coin  of  Corintii. — (On  the  obverse 
the  bead  of  Antoninus  Pius:  on  the  reverse  the  port 
of  Cenchreae.  The  letters  c.L.1.  con.  stand  for  co- 
1.0.MA  lavs  ivlia  couinth vs:  see  above,  p.678, a.) 


wore  the  sanctuaries  of  A*clc]>ius  and  of  Lis 
(Paus.  ii.  2.  § 3,  in  which  {etv-.igv  instead  (tifavpmi, 
we  ought  either  to  adopt  Leake's  emendation,  epfmu, 
or  else  jfciaari.) 

Ceru  hreae  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  St  Pan] 
(Act.  A post,  xviii.  18;  Ep.  ad  Itvm.  xvi.  1.)  It  i* 
now  deserted,  but  it  retains  its  name  in  the  fern 
Kekhrirs.  The  ancient  town  stood  upon  the  slip* 
of  the  bill  above  the  town,  as  the  numerous  re- 
mains of  its  foundations  prove.  Between  this  hill 
and  the  heights  to  the  right  and  the  left  there  wer 
two  small  plains,  through  one  of  which  ran  the  rr»d 
leading  to  Sehoenos,  and  through  the  other  the  Pad 
leading  to  Corinth. 


HARROITR  or  CKNCVinSAK. 

A.  Site  of  Ihe  town. 
a a.  Hoad  to  Corinth. 

L h.  Hoad  to  Srhomut. 

pMUsaiiia*  mentions  (/.  c.)  certain  luke-warm  wit- 
springs,  flowing  from  a rock  into  the  sea  over  agair.-t 
Cenchreae.  and  called  the  bath  of  Helen.  They  a.-* 
found  about  a mile  SW.of  Cenchreae.  on  thewest  pro- 
montorr.  They  rise  at  a sufficient  distance  and  height 
from  the  sea  to  turn  a mill  in  their  passage. 

The  mod  from  Cenchreae  to  Corinth  ran  in  » 
southwesterly  direction  through  a narrow  valley,  shot 
in  hv  two  ranges  of  mountains,  which  almost  serrel 
the  purpose  of  long  walls.  On  the  left  hand  «er» 
the  high  ranges  of  the  Oucian  mountains;  on  it* 
right  the  continuation  of  the  heights  on  whirh  C«* 
ch  cae  stood. 

V.  Thk  Iktiimi  s. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  territory  cf  Co- 
rinth was  the  Isthmus,  l>otli  as  the  place 
which  merchandize  was  carried  from  tlie  eastern  tfl 
tin?  western  sea,  and  more  especially  a<  hallo*® 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games-  The 
word  I ft/niitu  (\<r6p6s)  probably  comes  from  tbr 
root  i,  which  appears  in  Liven  “ to  go,"  and  tw 
Latin  Lre,  ami  hence  originally  meant  a paaotff 
From  being  the  proper  name  of  this  ;pot.  it  csw 
to  be  applied  to  the  neck  of  any  peninsula  The 
situation  of  the  Isthmus,  a stony  plain  lying  between 
the  mountain  barriers  of  the  Geraneia  on  the  rwrt- 
and  the  Or.eia  on  the  south,  has  been  already  in- 
scribed. [See  above,  p.  674.]  The  word  wa4  n** 
both  in  a wider  and  a narrower  signification.  In  rt* 
wider  use  it  indicated  the  whole  Land  lying  between 
the  two  gulfs,  and  hence  Corinth  is  said  to  hare  we? 
situated  on  the  Isthmus  (Kipudfoi  T?  ^ 
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Ktlurror,  Strab  viii.  p.  380;  Corintlium  in  Istlimo 
condidit,  Veil.  Pat.  i.  3):  in  its  more  restricted 
sense  it  was  applied  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Iithmu*,  and  especially  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
I’nseideium  and  the  locality  of  the  Isthmian  games 
(rijr  tit  K eyxpiat  l&vtw  'laOpov,  Paus.  ii.  2. 
§ 3;  t£  •ladfioi  dyaAuara,  l'hilostr.  Vit.  Her.  5.) 
Most  of  the  Greek  writers  make  the  breadth  of  the 
bthmns  40  stadia.  (Strab.  riii.  p.  335  ; Diod.  xi. 
16;  Scylax.  p.  15.)  Pliny  states  it  as  5 miles  (iv.  4. 
».  5),  and  Mela  4 miles  (ii.  3).  The  lost  statement 
U the  most  correct,  the  real  breadth  being  about  3^ 
KnglUh  miles  in  direct  distance.  In  the  Byzantine 
time  it  was  called  rb  *(tuiiAioe,  the  name  which  the 
Tillage  on  the  Isthmus  still  hears,  and  which  was 
»!♦>  given  to  the  Isthmus  of  Mount  Athos. 

The  only  town  on  the  Isthmus  in  ancient  times 
«■*»  ScnoEVOS  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  (d  2xoirovt, 
viii.  p.380:  Port  us  Schoenitas,  Mel.  ii.  3.)  Situated 
it  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  it  was  the 
p*t  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuary,  and  the  place  at 
which  goods,  not  intended  for  the  Corinthian  market, 
wen*  transported  across  the  Isthmus  by  means  of 
the  Di»lr<«.  This  harbour,  which  is  now  called 
Knlnmiki,  is  ex  peed  t«  the  east  and  south-east : 
the  site  of  the  town  is  indicated  by  a few  fragments 
of  Doric  columns. 

The  Isthmian  sanctuary  lies  rather  less  than  a 
note  miqUi -cast  of  Schocnus.  It  was  a level  sp>t,  of 
ai  irregular  quadrangular  firm,  containing  the 
temple  ii  Poseidon  and  other  sanctuaries,  and  was 
nrraaadrd  on  all  sides  by  a strong  wall,  which  can 
•till  be  clearly  traced.  The  northern  and  nortli- 
»»'tem  parts  of  the  enclosure  were  protected  by  the 
will,  which  extended  across  the  Isthmus,  and  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently.  On  the  other  rides 

"as  shut  in  by  its  own  walls,  which  are  in  some 
more  than  12  feet  thick.  The  enclosure  is 
atont  640  fret  in  length ; but  its  breadth  varies, 
being  abont  600  fret  broad  on  the  north  and  north- 
♦ et,  but  only  300  feet  bn«d  at  its  southern  end. 
It*  fora,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  it  was  con- 
certed  with  the  Isthmic  wall,  is  shown  in  the  an- 
plan  copied  from  Curtins,  which  is  taken 
w>’b  a slight  improvement  from  Leake.  The  in  - 
terior of  the  enclosure  is  a heap  of  ruins,  which  in 
resequence  of  earthquakes  and  other  devastating 
t*o#«  lave  been  so  mixed,  that  it  is  impossible 
without  extensive  excavations  to  discover  the 
p<ml-plan  of  the  different  buildings. 


ruw  or  THE  ISTiOtlA.X  SAHCTCAUV. 

The  Sanctuary.  j C.  The  Theatre. 

*>  The  S;«dlum.  I a a.  Hoad  to  Schocnui. 


Pansanias’s  account  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuary  is 
unusually  brief  and  unsatisfactory  (ii.  1).  He  camo 
to  it  from  the  port.  Towards  his  left  he  saw  the 
stadium  and  theatre,  both  constructed  of  white 
marble,  of  which  there  are  still  some  vestiges. 
Both  lay  outside  the  sacred  enclosure,  the  stadium 
towards  the  south,  and  the  theatre  towards  the  west. 
Here  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated;  and  these 
buildings  were  connected  with  the  sacred  enclosure 
by  a grove  of  pine  trees.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  380.)  The 
main  gate  of  the  sanctuary  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  eastern  wall,  through  which  Pausanias  entered. 
The  road  leading  from  this  gate  to  the  temple  of 
Poseidon,  was  lined  on  one  side  by  the  statues  of 
conquerors  in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  a row  of  pine  trees.  Upon  the  temple,  which 
was  not  large,  stood  Tritons,  probably  serving  as 
weather-cocks,  like  the  Triton  on  the  Horologium  of 
Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  at  Athens.  In  the  pronans 
Pausanias  saw  two  statues  of  Poseidon,  and  by  their 
side  statues  of  Amphitrite  and  Tlialassa.  The 
principal  ornament  of  the  cella  was  a magnificent 
gift  of  Herodes  Atticns,  consisting  of  four  gilded 
horses  with  ivory  hoofs,  drawing  the  chariot  of 
Poseidon,  Amphitrite  and  Palaemon.  The  chariot 
rested  upon  a base,  on  which  were  represented  in 
bas-relief  Thalassa  with  her  child  Aphrodite  in  the 
centre,  while  on  either  side  were  the  Nereids.  The 
fragments  of  Doric  columns  found  within  the  en- 
closure  may  be  assigned  to  this  temple.  Leake 
measured  the  end  of  the  fluting  of  one  of  these 
shafts,  and  found  it  ten  indies  and  a half. 

Within  the  sacred  enclosure,  to  the  west,  was  the 
Palaetnonion,  consisting  of  two  sanctuaries,  one 
above  ground,  containing  statues  of  Poseidon,  Leu- 
cothen,  and  Palaemon  ; and  a subterraneous  adytum, 
where  Palaemon  was  said  to  have  l«een  buried.  This 
adytum  was  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Isthmm, 
since  the  festival  was  originally  in  honour  of  Pa- 
laemon. Poseidon  was  subsequently  substituted  for 
this  local  divinity  as  the  patron  god  of  the  festival ; 
but  Palaemon  continued  to  receive  special  honour, 
and  in  his  adytum  the  most  sacred  oaths  were 
sworn.  Pausanias  also  mentions  an  ancient  sanc- 
tuary, called  the  altar  of  the  Cyclopes.  Sisyphus 
nnd  Neleus  wore  said  to  have  been  buried  here,  but 
the  site  of  their  graves  was  unknown. 

These  are  all  the  buildings  in  the  Istlitnic  snnr- 
tuary  mentioned  by  Pausanias ; but  we  learn,  from 
an  inscription  discovered  by  Wheeler  in  1676,  nnd 
I now  preserved  at  Verona,  that  there  were  several 
other  buildings  besides.  (See  the  inscription  in 
Bockli,  Corp.  inter,  n.  1 104.)  It  contains  a list  of 
1 the  Isthmian  edifices  erected  by  Publius  Licinius 
Prisi  us  Juventianus,  high  priest  for  life  at  Roman 
Corinth.  “ He  built  lodgings  for  the  athletae,  who 
came  to  the  Isthmian  games  from  the  whole  world. 
He  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  the  Palaemonium, 
with  its  decorations; — the  ivaryi ar^ptor,  probably 
the  subterraneous  adytum,  spoken  of  by  Pausanias  ; 
— the  sacred  avenue;  — the  altars  of  the  native 
gods,  with  the  [eribolus  and  the  pronans  (perha)* 
tl*e  sanctuary  containing  the  altars  of  the  Cyclopes); 
— the  houses  in  which  the  athletae  were  examined  ; 

, — the  temple  of  Helios,  together  with  the  statue 
and  peribolus ; — moreover,  the  peribolus  of  the 
Sacred  Grove,  and  within  it  temples  of  Demeter, 
Core,  Dionysus  and  Artemis,  with  their  statues, 

I decorations  and  pronai.  He  repaired  the  tomplcs  of 
Kueteria.  of  Core,  of  Pluto,  and  the  steps  and 
! terrace-walls,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  by  earth- 
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quakes  and  antiquity  He  also  decorated  the  portico 
at  the  Stadium,  with  the  arched  apartment*  and  the 
decorations  belonging  to  them." 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  northern 
portion  of  the  walls  which  surrounded  the  Isthmic 
sanctuary  belonged  to  a line  of  fortification,  which 
extended  at  one  period  across  the  Isthmus.  This  wall 
may  still  be  traced  in  its  whole  extent  across  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  beginning  at  the  bay 
of  Lechaeum  and  terminating  at  the  bay  of  Schocnus. 
It  was  fortified  with  square  towers  on  its  northern 
hide  in  the  direction  of  Megaris,  showing  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  defence  of  Peloponhesus  against 
attacks  from  the  north.  It  was  not  built  in  a straight 
line,  hut  followed  the  crest  of  a range  of  low  bills, 
the  last  falls  of  the  Oneian  mountains.  The  length 
of  the  wall,  according  to  Boblaye,  is  7300  metres, 
while  the  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  at  its  narrowest 
part  is  only  5950  metres.  At  what  period  this  wall 
was  erected,  is  uncertain.  The  first  Isthmian  wall, 
mentioned  in  liistory,  was  the  one  thrown  up  in 
haste  by  the  Peloponnesians  when  Xerxes  was 
marching  into  Greece.  (Herod,  viii.  71 ; Diod.  xi.  66.) 
But  this  was  a work  of  l>astc,  and  could  not  lrnve 
been  the  same  as  the  massive  walls,  of  which  the 
remains  am  extant.  Moreover,  it  Is  evident  from 
the  military  operations  in  the  Corinthia,  recorded  by 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  that  in  their  time  the 
Isthmus  was  not  defended  by  a line  of  fortifications: 
the  difficulties  of  an  invading  army  always  begin 
with  the  passes  through  the  Oneian  mountains. 
Diodorus  (xv.  68)  speaks  of  a teinjioniry  line  of 
fortifications,  consisting  of  palisades  and  trenches, 
which  were  thrown  across  the  Isthmus  by  the 
Sfiartans  and  their  allies,  to  prevent  the  Thebans 
from  inarching  into  Peloponnesus  (b.  c.  369),  frum 
which  it  dearly  appears  that  there  was  no  permanent 
wall.  Moreover,  Xenophon  (Hell.  vii.  1.  § 15,  seq.) 
does  not  even  mention  the  palisading  and  trenches, 
but  places  the  Iaiccdacinonians  and  their  allies  upon 
the  Oneian  mountains.  It  is  not  till  wc  come  to  the 
}icriod  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  we 
find  mention  of  the  Isthmian  wall.  It  was  then 
regarded  as  an  important  defence  against  the  inva- 
sions of  the  barbarians.  Hence,  it  was  restored  by 
Valerian  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  (&>- 
aim.  i.  29),  by  Jnstinian  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  (Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  2),  by  the  Greeks 
against  the  Turks  in  1415,  and  after  it  bad  been 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Venetians  in  1463.  It  was  a second  time  destroyed 
by  the  Turks;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  in 
1699,  the  remains  of  the  old  walla  were  made  the 
boundary  line  between  the  territories  of  the  Turks 
and  Venetians. 

The  Isthmian  wall  formed  with  the  passes  of  the 
Gcraneian  and  with  those  of  the  Oneian  mountains 
three  distinct  lines  of  defence,  which  arc  enumerated 
in  the  following  passage  of  Claudian  (de  Bell.  Get* 
188):— 

“ VaUaU  man  Scironia  ropes, 

Et  duo  continuo  connectcns  aequora  muro 

Isthmus,  et  angusti  patuerunt  claustra  Lechaei.” 

A short  distance  north  of  the  Isthmian  wall* 
where  the  ground  was  the  most  level,  was  the  Dad- 
os (MoKkos,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335).  It  was  a level 
road,  upon  which  smaller  vessels  were  drawn  by 
moving  rollers  from  one  *>ea  to  the  other.  The  car- 
goes of  those  ships,  which  were  too  large  for  this 
mode  of  transport,  were  unloaded,  carried  across,  and 
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put  on  l>oard  other  vessels  upon  the  opposite  coast. 
Ilence  wc  find  the  expressions  Sifribuu’  T^i  *wwt 
{nTtpujOfitiv  (Pol.  iv.  19),  6-ir tp/piptiv  (Thac.  viii. 
7),  &it\Kv*iy  (Diod.  iv.  56).  In  scene  seasons  of 
the  year  there  was  an  uninterrupted  traffic  upon  the 
Diolcos,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  one  of  the 
jokes  of  Aristophanes  (Thesmoph.  647). 

The  narrow  breadth  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  im- 
portant traffic  across  it,  frequently  suggested  the  idra 
of  cutting  a canal  through  it.  This  project  is  su.1 
to  have  been  formed  by  Periandcr  (Diog.  La«t  L 
99),  Demetrius  Poliorcetea  (Strab.  L p.  54),  Johns 
Caesar  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  5;  Suet.  Coes.  44;  Plot. 
Goes.  58).  Caligula  (Suet.  Calig.  21),  Nero.  ;u*i 
Heroics  Atticus  (Philop.tr.  Vifc  Soph.  iL  6).  Bui 
the  only  one  who  actually  commenced  the  work  w 
Nero.  This  emperor  opened  the  undertaking  with 
great  pomp,  and  cut  out  part  of  the  earth  with  hi» 
own  hands;  but  the  work  had  advanced  onlyf.tr 
stadia,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  in  ror.f 
quence  of  the  insurrection  of  Julius  Vindex  in  GaaL 
(Dion  Cass.  lxv.  16;  Suet  Ner.  19 ; Pans.  iL  1.  § a. 
Plin.  iv.  4.  s.  5;  Lucian,  de  Fossa  IstknL)  The 
canal  was  commenced  upon  the  western  shore  do* 
to  the  Diolcos,  and  traces  of  it  may  still  be  seen  at 
right  angles  to  the  shore.  It  has  now  Tittle  deptL; 
but  it  is  200  feet  wide,  and  may  be  traced  for  d&mX 
1200  yards.  It  ceased  where  the  rocky  ground  le- 
gion to  rise;  for  even  the  Isthmus  is  not  a perfet 
level,  but  rises  gradually  from  either  shore,  ad 
steeper  from  the  eastern  than  the  western  side 
Curtius  says  that  the  highest  |*>iut  is  246  feet  sb.* 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  existing  remains  of  tb* 
canal  leavo  no  doubt  respecting  its  positian ; bal 
since  it  was  said  by  some  authorities  to  commons 
dab  too  Aix«oi',  Chandler  erroneously  cokIwM 
that  it  commenced  at  the  port  of  Lechaeum.  I/akr, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  bay  of  the  Cflrialbh* 
gulf  at  the  Isthmus  bore  the  name  of  Lechaeum,  nd 
tliat  we  are  to  understand  the  hay,  and  not  the  prt, 
in  the  passages  referred  to. 

VI.  TorooRAPiir  of  tiik  Corixtku. 

The  territory  of  Corinth  extended  some  dislaw*  1« 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Isthmus.  At  in  eariK 
period  the  boundary  lino  between  the  Carictbii  afti 
Megaris  commenced  at  Crommyon ; but  at  a 
time  the  Corinthia  extended  as  far  as  the  Scimtua 
rocks  and  the  other  passes  of  the  Geraneia.  South  < 
the  Isthmus  Corinth  possessed  the  part  of  the  Wap®- 
nesus  extending  as  far  a?  the  northern  slop's  d tk 
Argive  mountains,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Jwmnx’ 
gulf  as  far  as  the  territory  of  Kpidauru*.  The  direct 
distances  in  English  miles,  from  the  city  rf Corinth 
to  its  frontiers,  as  measured  by  Clinton,  are:  to  <1* 
river  Nemea,  which  divided  Corinthia  from  Siey«*“. 
7J  miles;  to  the  confines  of  Epidauria,  13J  ®ik>: 
to  the  confines  of  Megaris,  12  miles.  Corinth  **’ 
only  8 1 miles  from  Cleonao,  w hich  stood  beyond  tt* 
Corinthian  frontiers  towards  Argos.  In  the  time^ 
the  Roman  empire  the  Corinthia  was  included  vder 
Argolis  K optrffla  x^pa  poipa  odea  ’Sfr**'- 

Palis,  ii.  1.  § 1). 

South  of  Cenchrcae  the  Oneium  runs  out  into  J* 
Saronic  gulf,  forming  a promontory  called  Chen**- 
nesua.  Between  this  promontory  and  a spot  calk*1 
Khcitus  or  the  stream  is  a bay  with  s fiat  shore, 
where  the  Athenians  under  Nicias  landfti  in  B-C- 
425,  intending  to  take  possession  of  tlie  mountain 
called  Soltoeius  (2oAi/y«ot),  which  hid  h*11 
formerly  seized  by  the  Dorian  invaders  for  the  put* 
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pn«e  of  carrying  on  war  against  the  then  inhabitants 
of  Corinth.  This  hill  is  described  by  Thucydides  as 
distant  12  stadia  from  the  shore,  60  from  Corinth, 
and  20  from  the  Isthmus;  and  upon  it  there  stood 
the  village  of  Soltgkia  (ZoAiryera).  The  sepul- 
chres between  Merten  and  Galatdki  probably  be- 
longed to  Solygcia.  It  was  here  that  a very  ancient 
v.we  was  found,  which  Dodwell  procured  at  Corinth. 
( Classical  Tour , voL  ii.  p.  197.)  The  attempt  of 
Nicias  failed.  The  Corinthians,  having  received  in- 
formation of  the  Athenian  movements,  stationed  a 
t *y&y  of  troops  at  Cenchrcac,  lc't  the  Athenians 
should  endeavour  to  seize  the  port  of  Crommyon,  out- 
side of  the  Isthmus,  and  with  the  remainder  of  their 
army  occupied  Solygeia.  A battle  took  place  in  the 
broken  ground  between  the  village  and  the  sea,  in 
which  the  Athenians  gained  the  victory.  The  Co- 
rinthian detachment  at  Cenchreae,  who  could  not  see 
the  battle  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the 
ridge  of  Oneium,  marched  to  the  scene  of  action  as 
soon  as  the  dust  of  the  fugitives  informed  them  of 
what  was  taking  place;  and  as  other  reinforcements 
were  also  approaching,  Nicias  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  re-embark  his  men,  and  sailed  away  to  the 
neighbouring  islands.  (Thuc.  iv.  42,  full.;  2oAo-yrjj 
a o*os.  Polyaen.  i.  39;  and  the  map  of  the  scene  of 
action  in  the  2nd  volume  of  Arnold’s  Thucydides.) 

Beyond  Solvgeius,  to  the  SE.,  was  a harbour, 
called  PkirakUS  (llapcuis),  which  is  described  by  j 
Thucydides  as  uninhabited,  and  the  last  port  to- 
wards the  confines  of  Epidaurus.  In  this  liarbour 
.w.me  Peloponnesian  ships,  which  had  fled  hither  for 
refuge,  were  kept  blockaded  by  an  Athenian  fleet 
during  a great  part  of  the  summer  of  b.o.  412. 

7 'he  Athenian  fleet  took  up  their  station  at  a small 
bland  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  (Thuc. 
riii.  10,  11.)  Peiraeus  is  the  harbour  now  called 
Frrmff*>-  Limiona  or  Porto  Franco;  and  the  small 
bland  alluded  to  bears  the  name  of  Orrio-ntsi,  or 
(.trrio-kastro,  Jews-Castle.  l’tolemy  (iii.  1 6.  §12) 
gives  the  following  list  of  places  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  : — ~Ewi8aupos,  tlpatov  iutpov,  'ABijraluv 
A ^nfr,  BoineitpaXos  Ai pip,  Kfyxpecu  Mrnov.  In 
Pliny  (iv.  4.  s.  5)  we  find  “ Spiraeum  promontorium, 
fmrtits  Anthcdus  et  Bucephalus  et  Cenchreae.” 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny  omit  the  harbour  Peiraeus; 
bnt  the  promontory  Sjeiraeum  is  probably  the  same 
name.  MB  Her  indeed  proposed  to  read  Speiracus 
instead  of  Peiraeus  in  Thucydides;  but  tliis  is 
hardly  admissible,  since  Stephanas  B.  (#.r.  TUtpatos) 
read  Peiraeus. 

South  of  Corinth,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Argive  mountains,  lay  Tenea,  at  the  distance  of  60 
.Madia  from  the  capital  [Tkjjka]  ; and  in  the  same 
mountainous  district  we  may  perhaps  place  Petra, 
the  residence  of  Eetion,  the  father  of  Cypaelus. 

( Herod,  v.  92.) 

The  Corinthian  territory,  north  of  the  Isthmus, 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  half  con- 
sisting of  a series  of  small  plains  between  the 
Geraoeian  mountains  sloping  down  to  the  Saronic 
GtUf.  while  the  western  half  is  composed  of  a mass 
eg  mountains  running  out  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
in  the  form  of  a quadrangular  peninsula.  The 
n jrth- eastern  point  of  this  peninsula  was  called  the 
promontory  Olmiab  C'OAjuoi,  Strab.  riii.  p.  380, 
x.  p.  409),  which  lay  opposite  Creusis,  the  }>ort  of 
Tbespiae,  in  Boeotia,  and  formed  along  with  the 
biter  the  entrance  to  the  bay  called  Alcyonis.  The 
&>t»th- western  point  of  the  peninsula  was  the  pro- 
la-.utury  Hbhakum  (now  C.  St.  Fikolaos  or  AIc- 
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lanldri),  of  wliich  we  shall  speak  further  presently, 
and  which  along  with  the  opposite  Sicyoniun  coast 
fonned  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Lechaeum. 

This  district  bore  the  general  name  of  Pkraka 
(Tltpala,  Steph.  B.  $.  e.),  or  the  country  beyond  tho 
Isthmus.  The  possession  of  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Corinthians,  who  obtained  from  its 
mountains  a supply  of  timber,  and  found  here  pas- 
turage for  their  cattle,  when  the  grass  in  the  plains 
was  burnt  up.  Moreover,  the  shortest  road  to 
Boeotia  and  Phods  ran  across  this  mountainous  dis- 
trict. The  chief  place  in  this  district  was  Pki- 
kakl'M  (n«/paiov,  Xen.  HelL  iv.  5.  § 1,  Ages.  ii. 
18),  now  called  Perachdra,  lying  inland  between 
the  promontories  Heraeum  and  Olmiae,  and  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  above-mentioned  port  of 
Peiraeus  on  the  Saronic  Golf.  Peiraeum  was  a 
strong  fortress,  and  fonned  one  of  a chain  of  for- 
tresses, intended  to  secure  this  part  of  the  country 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Megarinns  and  Athenians. 
To  the  east  of  Peiraeum,  and  near  tho  Alcyoninn 
Gulf,  was  the  fortress  Ok.noe  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5. 
§ 5;  Strab.  riii.  p.  380,  x.  p.  409),  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  a quadrangular  tower  above  tho 
harbour  of  Skino  The  third  fortress  stood  on  the 
promontory  at  the  western  comer  of  the  peninsula, 
which  was  called  the  Heraeum,  from  its  being  tho 
site  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Hera  Ackaf.a 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  380;  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5.  §5;  Pint. 
Cleom.  20 ; Liv.  xxxii.  23.)  The  fortress  consisted 
of  the  temple  itself,  which  stood  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  promontory,  and  was  surrounded  with  strong 
walls,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  extant.  A 
little  way  inland  is  a chapel  of  St.  Nikolai#,  also 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  probably  the  site  of  an 
ancient  sanctuary:  perhaps  it  was  a temple  of  Po- 
seidon, who  is  frequently  represented  by  St.Xikolaos. 

The  geography  of  the  Peraca  is  illustrated  by  the 
campaign  of  Agesilaus  in  b.  c.  390,  when  he  t**>k 
Peiraeum,  Oenoe  and  tho  Heraeum.  (Xen.  HelL  iv. 
5.  § 1,  seq.,  Ages.  ii.  18.)  Xenophon,  in  his  account 
of  this  campaign,  mentions  certain  Tiikrma  (ra 
&*ppd)  or  warm  springs,  situated  on  the  rend  to 
Peiraemn  by  the  bay  of  Lecliacum  (//ell.  iv.  5.  §§  3, 
8).  These  warm  springs  are  still  visible  at  the  small 
village  and  port  of  Lvtraki,  which  derives  its  name 
from  them.  They  are  rituated  close  to  the  sea  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Peiraeum,  where  the 
level  ground  of  the  Isthmus  ends  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Poruean  peninsula  begin.  (Ulrichs,  Jicisen  in 
Griechenland,  p.  3.)  The  lake  near  the  Heraeum, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Agesilaus  was  seated,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian mnra  by  Iphicrates  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5. 
§ 6.  seq.).  is  now  railed  Vuliasmeni.  It  is  a salt 
lake  surrounded  by  mountains,  exeept  on  the  side 
open  to  the  sea;  and  it  is  conjectured  by  Curtins, 
with  great  probability,  to  be  the  same  as  the  lake 
EsCHATIOTIR  (’E exaTiams  Aituij).  Gorgo,  tho 
daughter  of  Megareus  and  wife  of  Corinthus,  is  said 
to  hare  plunged  into  this  lake  upon  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  murder  of  her  children,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  received  the  name  of  Gorgo jas.  (Etyin. 
M.  s.  v.  'Ztrxar tints;  Phavorin.  EcL  p.  209,  l>ind.; 
Aesch.  Agam.  302.) 

Towards  the  Saronic  gulf  the  Gcrancian  mountains 
are  not  nearly  so  lofty  and  rugged  as  in  the  Peraca. 
Between  the  flat  ground  of  the  Isthmus  and  the 
Scironian  rocks  there  ore  three  plains  upon  the  const. 
The  chief  town  in  this  district  was  Cromimoa 
[Crommyon],  and  the  name  Cronunyouia  was  some- 
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times  given  to  the  whole  country  between  Megans 
and  Schoenus.  Between  Crommyon  and  Scboenua 
was  the  village  of  Sidus.  [SlDUft.]  To  the  east  of 
Crommyon,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Seiran ian 
rocks,  was  r temple  of  Apollo  Latous,  which  marked 
the  boundaries  of  the  Corinthia  and  Megans  in  the 
time  of  Pansanias  (i.  44.  § 10).  This  temple  must 
have  been  near  the  modern  village  of  KineUi.  a little 
ul>ove  which  tin*  road  leada  over  the  Scirtmian  nicks 
to  Megarx  [Mkgaka.J 

The  heat  modern  authorities  on  the  topography 
of  Corinth  and  its  territory  are  I*eake,  Morea,  vul.  iii.  j 
p.  229,  foil.,  Peloponntsinea , p.  .'192;  Hobluye,  Re-  j 
ckerches,  &c,  p.  33,  sc<p;  C ui  ti ns,  I'rlofxjnneso*,  l 
vul.  ii.  p.  514,  seq. 


CORIOLI  (KopiwAa,  Dionys. ; KopidAAa,  Stcph.  J 
B. : Kth.  KoptoAdvor,  Coriolanus),  an  ancient  city  I 
of  Latiuin,  celebrated  from  its  connection  with  the 
legend  of  C.  Marcias  Coriolanus.  There  can  he  no 
doubt  that  it  was  originally  a Latin  city,  l'linv  i 
enumerates  it  among  those  which  shared  in  the 
sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount  (iii.  5.  a.  9.)  Dio- 
nysius represents  Tnrnus  Hcrdonius,  who  codes*  1 
voured  to  excite  the  Latins  to  insurrection  against 
Tarquiuiu*  Superbus,  as  a citizen  of  Corioli,  though  , 
Livy,  with  more  probability,  calls  him  a native  of 
Aricia.  (Dionys.  iv.  45*;  Lit.  i.  50).  But  when  j 
Corioli  first  appears  in  Roman  history  it  had  fallen 
into  the  1 minis  of  the  Volscians,  from  w hom  it  was 
w rested  by  the  Roman  consul  Poet um US  Cominius  at 
the  same  time  with  Longuia  and  Pollusca,  n.  c.  493. 
It  is  probable  that  all  three  were  small  towns,  and  it 
is  merely  one  of  the  fictions  of  the  poetic  legend  when 
Dionysius  and  Plutarch  represent  it  as  the  capital 
or  chief  city  of  the  Volscians.  (Liv.  ii.  33;  Dionys. 
vi.  92 — 94  ; Plut.  CoriuL  8 ; Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  § 4). 
Its  nume  again  appears,  associated  with  those  uf 
Satricum,  Longuia  and  Pollusca,  among  the  towns 
which,  according  to  the  legendary  history,  Coriolanus 
reduced  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian  armies.  (Liv. 
it  39  ; Dionys.  viii.  19.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  fact  of  its  conquest  by  the  Volscians  at  this 
period  is  historically  true;  we  have  no  mention  of  its 
subsequent  fate  : but  in  n.C.  443,  it  is  alluded  to  as 
if  it  were  no  louger  in  existence,  the  district  disputed 
between  Ardea  and  Aricia  being  claimed  by  the  Romans 
as  having  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Corioli.  (Liv. 
iii.  7 1.)  Its  name  never  again  appears  in  history, 
and  it  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (L  c.)  among  the  cities  of 
Lutiurn  of  which  no  truce  remained  in  his  day. 

The  site  of  Corioli,  like  that  of  mast  of  the  cities 
of  Imtium  mentioned  only  in  the  early  Roman  his- 
tory, is  very  uncertain.  We  can  only  infer  from  the 
notices  of  it,  that  it  was  not  very  for  distant  from 
Antium,  and  that  its  territory  udjoiued  those  of 


* The  name  is  written  in  this  passage  KopfAAa, 
which  must,  without  doubt,  be  a mere  false  rexHng 
for  KopioAa  or  KopiiWa,  though  the  corruption  is 
of  very  early  date,  as  it  is  cited  by  Stephanos  of  By-  ! 
zanlium  under  this  form  (*.  r.  KopiAAa.). 


Ardea  ar.d  Aricia.  Nibby  is  disputed  to  fix  it  oa  x 
hill  called  J fonts  Gioee,  about  19  miles  from  Rome, 
on  the  left  of  the  modern  road  to  Porto  i.luj 
(Antium),  near  a spot  called  Fonts  di  Papa.  Tli  s 
hill,  which  is  the  farthest  extremity  towards  the 
plain  of  a ridge  that  descends  from  the  Alban  Hills, 
retains  no  traces  of  ancient  buildings : but  the  at< 
is  one  well  adapted  for  that  of  an  ancient  city. 
Cell  also  speaks  of  Monte  (J tore  as  M the  ntst 
eligible  position  that  could  be  assigned  to  Corioli,  it 
there  were  any  ruins  to  confirm  it."  The  identi- 
lication  is,  however,  purely  conjectural  : a hill  Otar 
the  Osteria  di  delta , 4 miles  nearer  Antium,  wj- 
fioscd  by  Nibby  to  bo  the  site  of  Pollusca  [Poi- 
i.lma],  would  he  at  least  as  plausible  a p*ivo 
for  CoriulL  (Cell,  Tup.  of  Rome,  pp.  ISO — 184 ; 
Nibby,  Dlntorni,  vol.  i.  p.  513;  Abeken,  Rittri- 
Jtulien,  p.  06.)  [E.  II.  K 1 

COIHOVALLUM  or  CORTOVALLUM,  a pin 
in  the  north  of  Gallia,  on  a mod  from  Castedoiu 
(Cussel)  to  Coloiiia  Agrippina  (Cologne),  bet*«ii 
Aduatuca  ( Tongern ) and  Juliocum  (J niters).  Tie 
Autouiiie  Itin.  makes  it  16  Gallic  league  iron 
Aduatuca  to  Coriovallum,  and  12  from  CoriuuUum 
to  Juliacnm.  The  distances  iu  the  Table  are  ti* 
same,  hut  in  the  Table  the  name  is  Cortovalluai  »r 
Corlovallium,  as  it  seems.  Coriovallum  is  peritap 
the  true  name,  as  a place  numed  Cor  ten  s«ms  t» 
agree  very  well  with  the  distance  from  J alien,  sal 
also  to  preserve  the  ancient  name.  [G.  L] 

CORISOPITf,  a Gallic  people,  nut  mentioned  by 
any  authority  earlier  than  the  Xotilia.  la  t£* 
middle  ages  the  diocese  of  Quimper  was  called  Or. 
sopitensis,  and  it  is  therefore  certain  that  tbe  C*v 
sopiti  occupied  the  diocese  of  Quimper  in  Brttn'jv 
Quimper  is  now  in  the  departiruji  t of  Fkmkrt 
T here  are  good  reason*  for  supposing  that  tbe  Co- 
risopiti  were  a small  tribe  dependent  on  the  Odao-u 
whom  Caesar  mentions  (B.  G.  iii.  9).  [G.  L ] 

CORITANT  (Contort),  in  Britain,  mentioned  lj 
Ptolemy  as  liaving  l.iruium  and  Rhagt  (L*so« 
and  Leicester'),  for  their  towns.  [R.  G.  L] 

CO'RIUM  (KSptov:  Kth.  K'jphffiot,  Steph.  B 
Kurrui),  a town  of  Crete,  near  which  was  a temp* 
to  Athena  (rotnp.  Paus.  viii.  21.  § 4;  Ck.N.lh 
iii.  23)  and  lake  (Ai^m?  Kopijoia).  A*  there  a 
no  other  hike  iu  the  i-land,  Mr.  Pa&hley  (Trot, 
i.  p.  73;  comp.  Hoeck,  A'reto,  vol.  i.  p.  432;  Sieber, 
Reite,  vol.  ii.  p.  467),  from  the  identity  of  this  phy- 
sical feature,  fixes  the  petition  near  the  small  h»e 
A'unia,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  S.  edge  of  tkc 
plain  which  runs  along  the  shore  from  .4rw.ro 
eastward.  [E.B.J.J 

CO'RIUS  (Kipios.  Mercian,  p>.  20;  Ptoh  vL  S. 
§ 4;  Coras,  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  8.  $>  4),  a small  rim 
of  Carmania,  which  Hows  into  the  Pendan  Gulf  vp- 
podt c the  Island  Ooracta  (nowr  KrUhin).  It  hasUm 
supposed  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  now  called  tbe 
Shitr  or  Dio  Rml.  [Y.J 

CORMA  (Tac.  Ana.  xii.  14),  a small  stream  of 
Assyria,  which  Forbiger  considers  to  have  been  ewe  uf 
the  tributaries  of  the  Dioela.  [V.] 

CO'RMASA  or  CURMASA  (Kt'p/tatra),  a 
which  the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  came  to  in  Id 
inarch  described  by  Livy  (xxxvUi.  15).  It  is  wnttm 
Curmasa  in  Polybius  (xxii.  19).  The  Tabhfiwesa 
road  from  Laodicoia  on  tlie  Lvcus  to  Perge  in  P«n* 
phylia.  But  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  154)  remarks 
that  “ although  the  direct  distance  (between  Lae*- 
diceia  and  Perge)  is  upwards  of  100  grog,  tildes 
there  are  only  4G  M.  P.  marked  in  the  Table;  ranch; 
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34  between  Theinboniuui  and  Corma&a,  and  12  from 
Corauua  to  Perg«.n  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  enumerates 
Cannon  among  the  cities  of  Pbidia.  It  does  not 
stem  possible  to  make  any  conjecture  as  to  the  site 
of  Curtnasa.  [G.  I*.] 

CORN A’BII  or  CORNATII.  1 . In  North  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  a s lying  in  the  extreme  north- 
east uf  Scotland  ; consequently  in  the  present  county 
<4  CaitSnea. 

2.  In  Xonli  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
I;  mg  east  of  the  Ordovices  (North  Walts'),  with 
beuoa  for  their  town.  This  gives  parts  of  Stnf- 
I rd,  Cluster,  and  Shropshire,  us  their  area.  [See 
BttKA.1  [R.  G.  L.j 

CO’RXACL’M  (KoprciKoy),  a town  in  Lower 
I’kimonu,  where,  according  to  tlie  Notit.  Imper. 
ke\erxl  detachments  of  cavalry  were  in  garrison. 
(PtoL  ii.  16.  § 5 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  243.)  [L.  S.] 

CORN  t ’Ll  A CAST  R A.  [Cabtua.] 

COKNTCULUM  (KopetJcoAor,  Dionys.;  Kipn- 
Stepli.  B.:  Eth.  Kopruco\ar6tf  Corniculuims), 
>a  ancient  city  of  I^itium,  which  appears  to  have 
wvupted  i lie  of  the  Minimi!-*  of  the  remarkable 
rrvup  tf  i.^lated  hills  that  rises  boldly  from  the 
plain  of  the  Cam  pagan.  about  3 miles  from  the  foot 
yf  the  fifty  Monte  Gtnnuro  (Lucretilis  Moms). 
Ikes*  bilk,  now  known  as  the  Munticelli.  were  called 
iu  ancient  times  the  Most  KB  Coumcllam  (ra 
K-ji/uAa  opfa,  Dionys.  i.  16);  both  their  princi|«il 
summits  present  remains  of  ancient  cities,  and  it  is 
protabk  that  ucie  or  other  of  these  must  have  been 
the  site  of  Comiculum:  but  we  have  uo  information 
frwn  ancient  writers  |o  assist  us  in  deciding  between 
them.  Comic ul uni  only  figures  in  Roman  history 
taring  tLe  war  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  with  tli« 
Luuas,  when  it  is  mentioned  among  the  places  re- 
duced by  that  monarch  by  forte  of  aims.  (Liv.  i. 
38;  Dionys.  iii.  50.)  It  was  on  this  occasion  that, 
^'twrding  to  the  received  tradition,  Ocrisia,  the 
ttutbtr  of  Servias  Tullius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kwaaos  as  a captive.  (Liv.  i.  39;  Dionys.  iv.  1; 
OiiJ,  FasL  ri.  628.)  At  tlii*  time  Livy  reckons  it 
«*of  the  cities  of  the  4*  1‘rw  i L.itini.”  Dionysius 
Mk  os  that  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  with>to<>d 
» bog  siege,  but  after  its  capture  was  plundered  and 
kioit  by  Tarqoin.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  city  as 
destroyed  i and  it  is  pro’.iahle  that  it  did  not  cease 
to  exist  at  so  early  a period.  In  the  list  of  the  thirty 
o!ies  of  the  Latin  League  given  by  Dionysius  (v. 
61 X we  find  the  Conti  (Kfyeoi),  who  are  probably, 
**  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  the  citizens  of  Comiculum. 
(Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  p.  17,  note  21.)  Floras  aLso  al- 
ludes to  Comiculum  as  having  taken  part  in  the 
*arx  of  die  Lathis  against  the  Ur  public  (i.  1 1.  § 6), 
though  the  passage  is  so  rhetorical,  tliat  little  value 
vxu  be  attached  to  it.  But  in  later  times  no  mention 
«*  found  of  Comiculum,  and  it  is  only  noticed  by 
1’hny  among  the  cities  of  Latium,  of  which  no  trace 
r*-iwined  in  his  day.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  Montes  Corniculuni  are  a very  striking  feature 
°f  the  Roman  Campagna.  They  form  an  isolated 
group,  wholly  detached  from  the  main  range  of  the 
Ajauninra,  consisting  of  three  rocky  peaks  of  con- 
'..UraLlc  elevation,  and  very  steep  and  difficult  of 
*■<***.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  three  were  in- 
habited in  the  middle  ages,  and  two  of  them  still  are 
•o-  The  nurthemmoet  and  highest  of  the  three,  now 
copied  by  a poor  village  called  S.  Angelo  in  Co- 
foetia,  prevents  considerable  remains  of  ancient  walls 
•4  s very  rudo  and  primitive  style  of  construction, 
resembling  the  cat  licet  specimens  of  the  Cy- 
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dopean  style  than  any  other  ruins  of  the  class  in 
Latium.  (See  the  figure  in  Cell.  Top.  of  Home , 
p.  56.)  These  are  considered  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  bo 
the  remains  of  Comiculum.  On  the  southernmost 
peak  stands  the  modem  village  of  Montictlii,  which 
retains  no  vestiges  of  very  remote  antiquity,  but 
presents  numerous  fragments  of  buildings,  and  a 
small  temple  or  Sacellum,  constructed  in  brick,  and 
obviously  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Nibby, 
Abekcn,  and  others  couaider  this  hill  to  be  the  site 
of  Comiculum,  and  refer  the  more  ancient  ruins  on 
that  of  S.  Angelo  to  Mcdullia,  a city  which  must 
probably  be  placed  in  (he  immediate  vicinity  of  Cor- 
niculum.  [Mkik  lua.]  Gell,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  there  could  never  have  been  an  ancient  city  on 
the  site  of  Munticelli,  and  that  the  walls  at  S.  An- 
gelo must  therefore  lie  those  of  Comiculum.  {.Top. 
of  Rome,  pp.  55,  319;  Nibby,  JJintomi , vol.  ii.  pp. 
327.  367 ; Abeken,  M.  J.  p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORNl'S  (Koprot,  Pud.  iii.  3.  § 7 ; Comi,  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  84),  u city  on  the  W.  coast  of  tardinia,  calk'd 
by  Livy  the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  island.  It 
was  made  their  head-quarters  and  place  of  refuge  by 
the  Sardinian  tribes  who  revolted  against  the  Roman* 
during  the  Second  Punic  War,  hut  alter  the  defeat 
of  IlampMcora  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  prae- 
tor T.  Manlius,  B.  c.  215.  (Liv.  xxiii.  40.  41.) 
Ptolemy  erroneously  reckons  it  among  the  inland 
towns  of  Sardinia;  the  Itinerary  places  it  on  the  road 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  18  miles  from 
Bosn,  and  the  same  distance  from  Tbarros.  These 
distances  coincide  with  the  site  of  the  existing  ruins, 
which  are  still  visible  on  the  sea-coast  between  Capo 
Nieddu  utid  Capo  Manna,  about  13  miles  N.  of 
Oristano.  Numerous  fragments  of  buildings,  paits 
of  an  aqueduct,  necropolis,  and  the  walls  of  the  port, 
arc  still  standing.  Carthaginian  and  Roman  coins 
are  found  there  in  abundance.  (Tyndale’s  Sardinia, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  300,  301.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

COROBl’LIUM,  a town  of  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a road  from  Durocortoruiu  (Heims')  to  An- 
dematunum  (Langres).  The  next  station  to  Duro- 
cortumm  Is  Durocatalaunum  (Chalons),  which  is 
omitted  in  the  Table.  There  is  an  old  road  from 
Chalons  to  Langres  on  which  Corbeil  stands,  and 
this  must  l»e  Corbilium  ; yet  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  The  Table  makes  it  42  Gallic  leagues  from 
Corbeil  to  Langres , but  the  real  distance  is 
greater.  [G.  L.] 

COROC  (K opoK,  Isid.  Char.  p.  8),  a small  place 
in  Drangiana  mentioned  by  lsidoru*.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  Forbiger  to  be  the  same  as  that  now 
called  Kohec.  [V.l 

COROCONDAME  (KopoKouidpij,  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  494,  496  ; Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  6,  8 ; Mela,  i.  19; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  a small  place  close  to  the  Boapom* 
CimmeriuB  in  the  country  of  the  Bosporani,  and 
adjoining  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Anticites 
(now  Kuban).  It  gave  its  name  to  a lake  of  some 
size,  called  Corocondamitis  (Strab.  /.  c.),  which  aj>- 
jiears  to  have  been  formed  by  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  same  river.  There  is  some  indistinct Dd»  in 
the  ancient  accounts  of  this  district;  and,  according 
to  some,  as  Mela  (i.  19),  and  Dionysius  Perieg.  (550), 
Corocoudame  would  seem  to  be  the  name  of  a pe- 
ninsula  or  bland,  formed  by  the  Bosporus,  the  Mae- 
otis,  and  the  river.  [V.] 

CORODAMUM  PROM.  (Kop63apoy  &k pov),  a 
, promontory  at  the  HE.  extremity  of  the  country  of 
the  Sachalitae,  immediately  without  the  straits  of 
I the  Persian  gulf.  Mr.  Forster  fixes  it  at  Ras-cl- 
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Had,  the  easternmost  promontory  in  Arabia,  and 
follows  Rocliart  in  identifying  the  name  with  that  of 
the  Joktanite  patriarch  Hadoram.  (A  rabia , vol.  i.  pp. 
140 — 142.)  Others  find  Corodamum  in  Corroomb 
Point,  immediately  north  of  Muscat.  [G.  W.] 

COROMANIS  (Kopopavls  woXn),  a town  of  the 
Abucaei,  on  the  Sacer  Sinns,  at  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  Persian  gulf.  Mr.  Forster  identifies  it  with 
“ the  town  of  Groan  Harb,  a mart  of  commerce  on 
the  Persian  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  the  hay  of  Koue  t or 
Dooat-al-Khusma.”  ( Arabia , vol.  i.  p.  263,  vol. 
ii.  p.  213.)  [G.W.] 

CORO'NK  (K opwnj:  Elk.  Kopwvatvs,  Strab.viiL 
p.  411;  Kofjatrcvs,  Kopvrtutus,  Kopairaiot,  Steph. 
B. : Petalidhi),  a town  of  Messenia,  situated  upon  j 
the  western  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  which  was  i 
sometimes  called  after  it,  the  Coronaean.  (Plin.  iv.  j 
5.  a.  7.)  According  to  Pausanias,  it  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  Acpcia,  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Messenians  to  their  native  country,  j 
by  Kpaminondas ; and  received  the  name  of  Coroneia 
because  Kpimelidea,  who  founded  the  new  town,  was 
a native  of  Coroneia,  in  Boeotia.  This  name  was 
changed  by  tho  Messenians  into  that  of  Corone. 
According  to  others,  Corone  corresponded  to  the 
Homeric  Pod  as  us.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  300.)  In  the  ' 
a<  Topol  is  of  the  city  was  a brazen  statue  of  Athena, 
who  became  the  patron  deity  of  Corone  in  conse- 
quence of  her  worship  at  Coroneia.  [Coko.nkla.] 
In  the  agora  there  was  a statue  of  Zeus  Zotor,  as  at 
Mcasene ; and  there  were  likewise  in  the  lower  city 
temples  of  Artemis,  of  Dionysus,  and  of  Asclepius. 
The  liarbour  of  Corone  was  called  the  port  of  the 
Achaeans,  probably  because  the  city  belonged  to  the 
Achaean  league.  (Paus.  iv.  34.) 

Pausanias  says  that  Corone  was  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  Paraisus,  close  to  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot 
of  a mountain  called  Tcmathia  or  Matbia  (the  read- 
ing is  doubtful).  The  present  name  of  the  mountain  is 
Egkodimo,  at  tho  foot  of  which  stands  Petalidhi,  on 
the  site  of  Corone,  in  a small  but  fertile  plain. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a colony  of  Mainotes  has 
settled  here,  and  restored  to  the  place  its  ancient 
name.  The  modem  town  of  Koroni,  however, 
which  is  situated  upon  a promontory  some  distance 
south  of  Petalidhi , occupies  the  site  of  Asinc.  It 
is  proliablc  that  the  inhabitants  of  Corone  migrated 
at  some  period  to  Asine,  carrying  with  them  their 
ancient  name.  [Asink.] 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  Corone.  Part 
of  a inole  may  still  bo  traced  jutting  out  into  the 
sea,  and  in  the  plain  have  been  found  foundations 
of  houses  and  walls,  and  some  works  of  ancient  art. 
There  are  likewise  traces  of  the  walla  of  tho  acro- 
polis upon  the  heights  above  the  plain. 

Corone  was  supplied  with  water  for  drinking 
from  the  fountain  Plataniston,  which  flowed  from  a 
hollow  plane  tree  20  stadia  from  the  rood,  leading 
from  the  Pam  is  us.  Eighty  stadia  south  of  Corone, 
near  the  coast,  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Corynthus, 
the  site  of  which  is  probably  indicated  by  some  an- 
cient remains  on  the  hill  of  St.  Elias,  near  the  sea, 
above  the  village  of  Kastelia. 

Corone,  as  already  stated,  belonged  to  the  Achaean 
league.  It  was  on  his  march  to  relieve  this  city 
that  Philopoemcn  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death  at  Messeno  on  the  following  day.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
49.)  Plutarch,  however,  relates  that  Philopoemcn 
was  captured  on  his  march  towards  Colonis  (Plut. 
Philopoem.  18);  but  the  statement  of  Livy  is  the 
more  probable  one.  [ Colon  idls]  Corone  is  also 


mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  § 8).  (Leake, 
Morea , vol.  i.  p.  439,  seq.;  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  195, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherche s,  &c.,  p.  Ill;  Cttrtiiix, 
Peloponnesos , vol.  iL  p.  165,  seq.) 

CORONEIA  (KoptM'cia:  Eth.  Kopwriot,  Kopv- 
vev t),  the  name  of  several  places  in  Greece,  derive! 
from  Kopclvri,  a hill.  1.  A town  of  Boeotia,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  league,  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  situated  upon  a height  near  Ml  Helic.  fi 
(ix.  p.  41 1).  Its  territory  was  called  Kofmveuur* 
(Strab.  ix.  pp.  407, 411.)  The  town  stood  Qpon  an 
insulated  hill  at  tho  entrance  of  a valley  lodia^ 
southwards  to  Ml  Helicon,  the  principal  summit  ot 
which  is  seen  at  the  bead  of  the  valley.  From  th» 
hill  there  is  a fine  view  over  the  lake  Copais,  ami  a 
its  foot  there  is  a brood  plain  extending  as  far  as  the 
marshes  of  the  lake.  On  either  side  of  the  hill 
flowed  two  streams,  one  on  the  eastern  or  right  haul 
side,  called  Coralius  or  Cuarius,  and  the  other  on 
the  left,  named  Phalarus : a tributary  of  the  latter 
was  the  Isomantas  or  Hoplias.  [See  above,  pp.  412, 
413.)  Coroneia  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  th- 
Boeotians  from  Arne  in  Thessaly,  after  they  ha! 
been  driven  out  of  their  original  homes  by  the  Thes- 
salians ; anti  they  appear  to  have  called  it  Coueeu 
after  the  Thessalian  town  of  this  name.  [See  No.  2 -j 
At  the  same  time  they  built  in  the  plain  in  front  d 
tho  city  a temple  of  Athena  Itunica,  also  named  after 
the  one  in  Thessaly,  and  likewise  gave  to  the  river 
which  flowed  by  the  temple  the  name  of  Cuarius  sr 
Curalius,  after  tho  Thessalian  river.  [CifcRiiw.] 
In  this  temple  was  held  tho  festival  of  the  T»»- 
bocotia,  which  was  common  to  all  the  Uororit:? 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  41 1 ; Paus.  ix.  34.  § 1.)  The  TW- 
sal  inn  origin  of  Coroneia  is  also  attested  by  Pan- 
sanias,  who  ascribes  its  foundation,  as  well  as  lb: 
of  Haliartus,  to  Athamaa  and  his  descendants, 
came  from  Thessaly  (ix.  34.  § 7,  seq.). 

Coroneia  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  conjunct*?, 
with  Haliartus.  (//.  iL  503.)  In  historical  tin* 
several  important  battles  were  fought  in  the  plain  ia 
front  of  the  town.  It  was  here  that  the  Athenian 
under  Tolmides  were  defeated  by  tlic  Boeotians  in 
B.  c.  447,  in  consequence  of  which  defeat  the  Alb- 
nians  lest  the  sovereignty  which  they  had  for  mi* 
years  exercised  over  Boeotia.  (Thnc.  i.  113.)  Tbe 
plain  of  Coroneia  was  also  the  scene  of  the  vietcry 
gained  by  Agcsilaus  over  the  Thebans  and  time 
allies  in  b.  c.  394.  (Xen.  Hell  iv.  3.  § 15,  ***1  - 
PluL  Ages.  17.)  In  the  Sacred  War  Coroeeis 
twice  taken  by  the  Phwians  under  Oni«»arrbu>. 
(Diod.  xvi.  35,  58.)  Philip,  after  the  conquest  d 
the  Phocians,  gave  up  the  town  to  the  Theban'. 
(Dem.  de  Pac.  p.  62,  Philip,  ii.  p.  69.)  Cun*** 
espoused  the  cause  both  of  Philip  and  of  Penraa  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans.  (Polyb.  xx.  7,  xxvii. 
1,  xxix.  6,  a.;  Liv.  xxxiii.  29.  xlii.  44,  67.) 

Pnutanias  says  (ix.  34.  § 3)  that  the  nwrt  re- 
markable objects  in  Coroneia  were  altars  of  Honor* 
Epimelius  and  of  the  winds,  and  a little  lekw  tk*» 
the  temple  of  Hern.  The  principal  remains  of 
ancient  city  are  those  of  the  theatre,  of  the  tempi*  rf 
llcra,  and  of  the  agora.  The  coins  of  Coronea*™ 
very  rare.  The  one  annexed  is  a bemidrach^ 
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with  the  Boeotian  shield  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
a full-faced  mask  nr  Gorgouian  bead,  with  the  epi- 
graph KOPO.  (Dudwell,  vol.  i.  p.  247 ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol,  ii  p.  132,  seq. ; Forcli ham- 
mer, HrUmik a.  p.  185.) 

2.  A town  of  Theasalr  in  Phthiotis,  from  which 
the  Boeotian  Coroneia  probably  derived  its  name.  It 
is  placed  by  Leake  at  Tjevtmd.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434 ; 
PtaL  iii.  13.  § 46;  Steph.  B.  s.  *>.;  Leake,  Northern 
Grttee,  vol.  iv.  p.  471.) 

CORONTA  (rh  K ipotnra : Eth.  Koporrevt:  near 
Pridhnmd),  a small  town  in  the  interior  of  Acar- 
aania.  pnJiably  lying  between  Metropolis  and  Old 
Oenia.  [Oksiai>ar.]  At  a mile  from  Prodhromo 
Leake  discovered  on  an  insulated  hill  the  ruins  of 
Hellenic  walla,  which  are  probably  the  remains  of 
Ccironta.  (Thuc.  iL  102;  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  514.) 

CORO'NUS  MONS(Kop»rdi,Ptol.vL2.  § 4.  vi.5. 
§ 1,  vi.9.  §§  3, 4),  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  chain 
of  mountains  which  extends  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  of  which  Orontes.  M.  Jaso- 
rinm.  and  M.  Coronas  were  the  principal  peaks. 
Corona*  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  three,  and  was  on 
the  birders  of  Hyrcania  and  Parthia.  It  is  probably 
represented  now  by  the  mountains  between  Dam~ 
an A Atterabad.  [V.] 

COBOPISSUS  (KopovKrtroj : Eth.  Kopovicrcrtoi), 
as  the  name  appears  on  the  coins.  It  is  Coropassus 
in  Strabo  (p.  568,  663),  who  says  that  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Lycanuians  and  the  Cappadocians 
the  tract  between  the  village  Coropassus  in  Ly- 

c. bmia  and  Gareathyra,  a small  town  of  the  Cappa- 

d. rijuu.  The  distance  between  these  two  small 
flats  was  about  120  stadia.  In  the  second  of  these 
t»o  passages  the  name  of  the  Cappadocian  town  is 
written  Garsaora,  which  is  the  true  name.  The 
par*  is  therefore  near  the  western  border  of  Cappa- 
df^ia,  sooth  of  the  salt  lake  of  Tatta.  Adopissus  in 
Ptolemy  (v.  6)  is  probably  the  same  place.  [G.L.] 

COHOS.  [Corius;  Ctboi  Persidis.] 
CORPILLI,  a Thracian  tribe  on  the  river  Hebrus 
(Plin.  iv.  18),  which  inhabited  the  district  of  Cor- 
palica  (KopvioAuc^,  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 9).  [L.  S.] 

CORHAGUM,  a fortress  of  Illyria,  of  uncertain 
she,  taken  by  the  Homans  in  b.  c.  200,  along  with 
the  two  other  forts  of  Gerunium  and  Orgessus. 
(Lrv.  xrxL  27.) 

CO'RSEAE.  [Coramuae.] 

CORSEIA  (Kopcrefa).  1.  A town  of  Boeotia, 
►’metimes  included  in  Opuntian  Locris,  was  the  first 
pise*  which  the  traveller  reached  after  crossing  Ml 
Kklm6  from  Cyrtone*.  In  the  Sacred  War  it  was 
taken  by  the  Pbocians,  along  with  Orchomenus  and 
Corawia.  In  the  plain  below,  the  river  Platanius 
j-'ined  the  sea.  Its  site  is  probably  represented  by 
tb<  villas  Proskynd,  on  the  heights  above  which 
^ the  remains  of  an  ancient  acropolis.  (Paus.  ix. 
24.  | 5;  Diod.  xvi.  58 ; Dero.  de  Pals.  Leg.  p.  385 ; 
called  Xopoia  by  Steph.  B.  a.  c. ; Leake,  Northern 
breea,  rol  iL  p.  184;  Forcbhammer,  Hcllenikn, 
b 179.) 

2.  Serial  mentions  K opaleu  as  a port  of  Boeotia 
071  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  appears  from  Pliny  that 
there  w»a  » second  town  of  this  name  in  the  western 
fart  of  Boeotia,  and  that  it  was  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  the  name  of  Thebae  Corsica*.  (“  The- 
tu  quae  Corsica*  cognominatae  sunt  juxta  Helico- 
MnC  Plin.  iv.  3.  a.  4.)  It  is  probably  represented  by 
the  malern  Khdria.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
a-r-  52i.) 
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CORSI  (Kop<rio»  or  Koptrot,  Ptol.),  a people  of 
Sardinia,  enumerated  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  tribes  of  the  interior  of  that  island.  Their 
name  indicates  that  they  most  have  emigrated  from 
the  neighbouring  Island  of  Corsica,  which  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Pausanias,  who  adds  that  the 
strength  of  their  mountain  abodes  enabled  them  to 
maintain  their  independence  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  accordance  with  this,  Ptolemy  places 
them  in  the  northern  part  of  Sardinia,  adjoining  the 
Tibulatii,  who  inhabited  its  NE. extremity,  near  to  the 
strait  that  separates  it  from  Corsica.  (Plin.  iii.  7.  s. 
13 : Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 6 ; Pans.  x.  1 7.  § 8.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

C CORSICA,  called  by  the  Greeks  CYRNUS 
(Kvpyot : Eth.  Kvpvios  and  Kvpmios : later  Greek 
writers,  however,  use  also  K opals  and  K opabca\ 
Ihonys.  Per. ; Strab. ; Ptol.,  &c. : the  Ijttin  Ethnic 
is  Coreas,  which  Ovid  uses  also  for  the  adjective : 
Corsicanus  is  the  adjective  form  in  Servius  and  So- 
linus),  one  of  the  principal  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, situated  to  the  N.  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it 
was  separated  only  by  a narrow  strait.  It  was  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  third  in  magnitude  of  the  seven 
great  islands  in  that  sea  (Alexias,  op.  Etutaih.  ad 
Dumps.  Per.  4 ; Strab.  iL  p.  1 23),  though  other 
authors  gave  it  only  the  sixth  place.  (Diod.  v.  1 7 ; 
Scylax,  § 113.)  Pliny  says  that  it  was  150  miles 
long,  and  for  the  most  part  50  broad,  and  gives  its 
circumference  at  325  miles ; Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  its  length  at  160  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  at  70.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Strab.  v.  p. 
224.)  Both  these  statements  exceed  the  truth; 
the  real  length  of  the  island  is  just  about  100  geo- 
graphical (125  Roman)  miles,  while  its  breadth  no- 
where exceeds  46  geographical  or  58  Roman  miles. 
Both  Strabo  and  Diodorus  reckon  it  300  stadia  dis- 
tant from  the  island  of  Aethalia  or  Ilva,  which  is 
very  little  more  than  the  truth ; the  former  correctly 
states  that  it  is  visible  from  the  mainland  near  Popu- 
lonium,  but  he  was  misled  by  his  guides  when  they 
led  him  to  believe  that  Sardinia  was  so  too.  The 
northern  extremity  of  Corsica,  formed  by  a narrow 
ridge  of  mountains,  extending  like  a great  promon- 
tory near  30  miles  from  the  main  body  of  the  island, 
is  distinctly  visible  from  many  points  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  and  even  from  that  of  Liguria.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  part  of  the  island  from  Vada  Vola- 
terrana  is  correctly  given  by  Pliny  at  62  M.  P.,  but 
it  is  not  more  than  58  from  Populonium.  which  is 
the  nearest  point  on  the  mainland.  (Plin.  L c.; 
Strab.  v.  p.  223;  Diod.  v.  13.) 

Almost  the  whole  of  Corsica  is  occupied  by  a range 
of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  extending  from  N.  to 
S.  from  one  extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
The  highest  summits  of  this  range  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  from  8000  to  9000  feet,  and  are  in  conse- 
quence covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year;  their  sides  are  furrowed  by  deep  torrents, 
and  intersected  by  narrow,  crooked  valleys  or  ravines, 
while  they  are  covered  almost  throughout  with  dense 
forests.  The  vast  extent  of  these,  and  the  magni- 
tude and  excellence  of  the  timber  which  they  pro- 
duced, have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages.  (Theophrast. 
H.  P.  v.  8.  §§1,2;  Dionys.  Per.  460 ; Diod  L c.) 
But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  as  well  as  the 
excellent  ports  with  which  the  W.  and  S.  coasts  of 
the  island  abound,  its  rugged  and  inaccessible  nature 
rendered  it  in  ancient,  as  they  still  do  in  modem 
times,  one  of  the  wildest  and  least  civilised  nortions 
, of  Southern  Europe.  Theophrastus  says  that  the 
whole  island  was  “ shaggy  and  savage,”  from  the 
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vast  forests  with  which  it  was  covered  {latreiay  *a) 
Hxnrtp  jjyputuinjt'  rjj  SAp,  L c.).  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  districts  as 
“ wilder  than  the  very  beasts  ” (aypuvrepot  &tj- 
pla/y,  v.  p.  224),  and  of  so  untameable  a cha- 
racter, that  when  they  were  brought  to  Rome  as 
slaves  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  use  of  them, 
or  accustom  them  to  domestic  habits.  The  judg- 
ment of  Diodorus  on  this  point  is  more  favourable. 
He  says  the  Coreican  slaves  were  very  docile,  and 
readily  adapted  themselves  to  the  wars  of  civi- 
lised life;  and  that  the  natives  of  the  island,  though 
ignorant  of  tillage,  and  subsisting  wholly  on  meat, 
milk,  and  honey,  were  remarkable  for  their  love  of 
jnstice.  (Diod.  v.  13, 14.)  Seneca,  who  was  banished 
to  the  island  in  a.i>.  41,  and  lived  there  eight  years 
in  exile,  naturally  takes  an  unfavourable  view  of  it, 
and  speaks  in  exaggerated  terms  of  the  barrenness  of 
its  soil,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  its  climate.  (Sen.  Con*,  ad 
Help,  6.  § 4;  Anthol.  Lat.  129,  130.)  In  the  latter 
respect,  however,  it  hail  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Sardinia;  the  low  grounds  on 
the  E.  coast  are  indeed  very  unhealthy,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  free  from  the  scourge  of 
malaria ; and  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  native 
Corsicans  as  remarkable  for  their  longevity.  (Eu- 
atath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  458.) 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  native  population  of  Corsica,  but  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  it  was  derived  principally  from  a 
I.ignrian  source.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Seneca, 
though  he  tells  us  that  there  were  some  tribes  in  the 
Island  of  Spanish  or  Italian  extract  ion,  whose  manners 
and  dress  resembled  those  of  the  Cantabrians,  and 
appears  inclined  to  regard  these  as  the  earliest  in- 
habitants, and  the  Ligurians  as  subsequent  settlers. 
(Sen.  l.c.  8.)  Solinus,  however,  following  authors 
now  lost,  who  had  written  fully  concerning  Corsica, 
expressly  ascribes  its  first  population  to  the  Ligurians, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  legend  which  derived 
its  name  from  a I.ignrian  woman  of  the  name  of 
Corea,  who  was  fabled  to  have  first  discovered  and 
visited  its  shores.  (Solin.  3.  § 3;  Eustath.  L c.; 
Isidnr.  Origg.  xiv.  6.)  We  are  expressly  told  that 
Corsica  was  the  native  name  of  the  island,  adopted 
from  them  by  the  Romans  (Diod.  v.  13;  Dionys.  Per. 
459);  the  origin  of  that  of  Cymufl,  by  which  it  was 
known  to  the  Creeks,  is  wholly  unknown,  though 
late  writers,  as  usual,  derived  it  from  a hero  Cymus, 
whom  they  pretended  to  be  a son  of  Hercules. 

The  island  appears  to  have  been  early  known  to 
the  Greeks,  nnd  the  Phocaeans  founded  the  city  of  j 
Alalia  on  its  eastern  coast  as  early  as  B.  c.  564.  j 
(Herod,  i.  165;  Seneca,  l.  c)  Twenty  years  later  ! 
they  established  themselves  in  much  greater  force,  1 
but  after  a stay  of  only  a few  years  were  compelled  i 
to  abandon  it  again  [Ai.kria]  ; and  from  this  period 
we  hoar  nothing  more  of  Greek  colonies  on  the  island.  1 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  had 
united  their  arms  with  the  Carthaginians  to  expel  the 
Phocaeans,  established  their  authority  over  the  island, 
in  which  they  founded  the  city  of  Nicaea  (a  name 
that  certainly  appears  rather  to  point  to  a Greek 
origin),  and  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  a tribute  of 
resin,  wax,  and  honey.  (Diod.  v.  13.)  Their  su- 
premacy foil  with  the  decline  of  their  naval  power, 
and  Corsica,  as  well  as  Sardinia,  appears  to  have 
been  in  a state  of  dcjiendcncy.  if  not  of  subjection,  to 
Carthage  at  the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War.  On 
this  account  it  was  attacked,  in  u.  C.  259,  by  a Ro- 
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man  fleet  under  L.  Scipio,  who  took  the  rity  of 
Aleria,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  give  hostages  fur 
their  fidelity.  (Zonar.  viii.  II;  Flor.  it  2.  § 16; 
, Liv.  Epit.  xvii. ; Orell.  laser.  552.)  It  is  probable 
' that  tlie  submission  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  native 
Corsicans  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  namiaal: 
and  after  the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War  we  find 
them  again  repeatedly  in  arms,  together  with  ttair 
neighbours  the  Sardinians;  at  length,  in  n.  c.  231, 
C.  Papirins  Maeo  is  said  to  have  effectually  subdue: 
ttam,  for  which  he  claimed  the  honour  of  a triumj-fc. 
(Zonar.  viii.  18;  Liv.  Epit  xx.;  Fast.  Capit.)  Yet 
long  after  this,  repeated  revolts  attest  the  impnfoc? 
nature  of  their  subjection;  and  the  victories  of  the 
Roman  praetors  appear  to  have  effected  nothing  be- 
yond a nominal  submission,  and  the  payment  of  as 
occasional  tribute.  (Liv.  xl.  19,  34,  xliL  7,  21) 
Before  the  close  of  the  Rejmblic,  however,  the  non- 
tiine  j arts  of  the  island  at  least  were  brought  uoc« 
complete  subjection,  and  two  colonies  of  Roman  riti- 
tens  were  established  on  its  K.  coast,  that  of  Ibriui 
by  Marius,  and  Aleria  by  Sulla.  (Plin.  iii  6.  a 12. 
Mel.  ii.  7.  § 9 ; Seneca,  Cons,  ad  Help.  8.  $ 1 f 
This  example,  however,  was  not  followed;  and  vde 
the  Roman  empire  little  pains  were  taken  to  extol 
the  civilisation  of  Italy  to  an  island  which  to  re- 
garded as  wild  and  inhospitable.  Even  in  the  tbs 
of  Augustas,  Strabo  describes  the  mountain  tribes 
the  interior  as  subsisting  principally  by  robbery  mi 
plunder;  while  the  Homan  governors  from  tin*  W 
time  made  An  attack  upon  their  fastnesses,  and  cam* 
off  a number  of  prisoners,  whom  they  sold  as  sU*©. 
(Strati.  v.  p.  224.)  The  fact  that  it  was  selected  if 
a place  of  hnnishinent  for  political  exile*  (of 
Seneca  was  the  most  illustrious  example)  in 
shows  the  unfavourable  estimation  in  which  it"* 
held.  Its  name  only  Mice  occurs  in  the  history  d 
this  period,  during  the  civil  wars  of  a.d.  69,  when  * 
vain  attempt  was  made  by  1 foci  mas  Paearras  » 
arouse  the  Corsicans  in  favour  of  Vitellius, 
their  coasts  were  exposed  to  the  fleet  of  Otba  (Tic. 
Hist.  ii.  16.)  Under  tho  Roman  Republic,  Cain 
luid  been  united  in  one  province  with  Sardinia,  is* 
subject  to  the  same  praetor.  Tacitus  speaks  of  it 
apparently  as  having  then  a separate  Pncuratr-r.  W 
this  was  probably  exceptional.  After  the  taw  d 
Constantine,  however,  the  two  islands  were  separatd 
and  each  had  its  own  governor,  with  the  title  d 
Praeses.  (Not.  Dign.  ii.  pp.  6,  64 ; P.  Dbur.  ii.  21) 
The  seat  of  government  was  probably  at  Aleria.  < « 
the  fail  of  the  Western  Empire,  Corsica  foil  into  d* 
hands  of  the  Vandals,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
Belisarins,  but  was  again  conquered  by  the  G<b* 
under  Totihu  (Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  5,  B.  G.  iv.  2*-) 
It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the  Exarchs  of  Ri- 
ven na,  and  continued  a dependency  of  the  BjwW 
empire,  till  it  was  conquered  in  the  8th  century  l? 
the  Saracens. 

The  physical  character  of  Corsica  has  been  *!• 
ready  adverted  to.  Tho  great  chain  of  n»aBtai» 
which  fills  up  almost  the  whole  island  appwa»ta. 
however,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  W.  than  the  K- 
coast ; the  former  is  in  consequence  extremely  ru£S>d. 
and  broken  by  great  mountain  promontories.  *ith 
deep  hays  between  them,  many  of  which  afford  ex- 
cellent harbours,  though  these  are  rendered  reo>* 
paratively  useless  by  the  difficulty  of  communiaike 
with  the  interior.  The  E.  coast,  on  the  contrary, 
is  lower  and  more  regular,  presenting  a nearly  un- 
broken line  for  a distance  of  75  miles,  ftwn  the 
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nriphboartiood  of  S?a*<ia  to  the  Gulf  of  Porto  Vecchio ; | Ptolemy,  on  the  contrary,  drives  ns  the  following  list : 
but  near  its  soathern  extremity  this  also  is  indented  I “ The  Cervini  occupy  the  W.  side  beneath  the  Golden 
by  two  deep  inlets,  one  of  which,  called  in  ancient  | Mountain;  then  follow  tbeTarrabenii,  the  Titiani,  the 
times  the  Port  us  Syracusan  us  (now  Porto  Vccchio),  j Balatonii.  The  most  northerly  promontory  is  occupied 
constitutes  a harbour  of  first-rate  excellence.  (Diud.  by  the  Vanaceni;  next  to  whom  come  the  Cilcbensii, 
▼.  3.)  The  central  mass  of  the  mountain  chain,  then  the  I.icnini,  Macrini,  Opini,  Simbri,  and  Coma- 
now  called  the  Monte  Rotondo , is  apparently  that  ceni,  and  furthest  to  the  S.  the  Subasani  ” (iii.  2. 

which  is  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Moris  Aureus  (ri>  § 6).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  any  of  these  ob- 

XptMToHv  opos).  It  is  in  this  group  that  tire  two  scure  tribes,  who,  as  Ptolemy  expressly  tells  us, 

principal  rivers  of  the  island  have  their  rise:  the  dwelt  only  in  scattered  villages;  besides  these,  he 

Ithntanos  of  Ptolemy,  now  known  as  the  Tavignano ; enumerates  14  town*  in  the  interior,  all  of  which  are 
and  the  Tuola  or  Tavola  (ToodAar  or  TaodAas),  now  utterly  unknown.  Even  those  towns  which  he 
called  the  Goto.  Both  of  these  flow  from  W.  to  E.,  places  on  the  W.  const  of  the  island  cannot  be  de- 
sod  enter  the  sea.  the  first  near  the  colony  of  Aleria,  termined  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  their  po- 
the  second  done  to  that  of  Mariana.  The  other  sition  depending  on  those  of  the  promontories  and 
rivers  of  the  inland  are  of  inferior  magnitude ; of  lays,  the  geography  of  which  (as  already  observed) 
tlv»c  which  flow  to  the  W.  coast,  Ptolemy  mentions  i is  extremely  vague.  The  names  of  these  places  are 
ti»e  Cirridiu*  (Kifwiliot),  which  is  probably  the  mo-  j ns  follows:  Premium  (O vpnlviov'),  Pauca  (Ilaoaa), 
deru  Liamone;  and  the  Locraa,Ticarius,  and  Pitanus,  Ficaria  (4»i napia),  and  Marianum,  near  the  promrn- 
whicii  cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty.  The  toiy  of  the  same  name.  On  the  E.  coast  our  data 
Hirrus  or  Sneer  fluvius  {'Upas  nbrapos),  which  he  are  rather  more  precise;  the  site  of  the  two  Roman 
place*  on  the  E.  coast,  S.  of  Aleria,  may  probably  be  colonies  of  Allria  and  Mari  am  a being  known  with 
the  Fiume  Orbo ; and  the  Valerius  (OvaXtpios  or  certainty.  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  also  gives  us 
OvoAtpiosX  described  by  him  as  entering  the  sea  in  a line  of  road  (the  only  one  in  the  island)  along  this 
the  middle  of  the  N.  coast,  can  be  no  other  than  the  coast  from  Mariana  to  Pallae,  a city  mentioned  also 
small  stream  now  called  the  Cigna,  which  flows  by  by  Ptolemy,  which  was  probably  situated  at  the  head 
•S.  Fiorvnzn.  of  the  gulf  called  the  Portus  Syracusan  us.  The 

The  Niim  author,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  intermediate  stations  between  this  and  Aleria  are  the 
what  little  information  we  possess  concerning  the  Portus  Favonii  (still  called  Porto  Favone,  and  pro- 
anrient  gtxigraphy  of  Corsica,  gives  us  the  names  of  bably  identical  with  the  4>iAcuv/ow  kifxi\v  of  Ptolemy), 
a number  of  headlands,  and  bays  or  harbours;  but  and  Pracsidium,  half  way  between  Portus  Favonii 
very  few  of  these  can  be  identified  with  any  approach  and  Aleria,  probably,  from  its  name,  a mere  military 
to  certainty.  A glance  at  a good  map  will  show  post.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  85;  Ptol.  iii  2.  §5.)  Besides 
how  irregular  and  broken  is  the  whole  W.  coast  of  these,  Ptolemy  mentions  Rubra  and  Alista,  which  he 
the  island,  so  that  it  is  idle  to  choose  a few  out  of  places  between  the  Portus  Syracusanus  and  Aleria; 
the  number  of  bold  headlands  and  deep  inlets  that  it  and  the  towns  of  Mantinuin,  Cluniutn,  Centurin,  and 
presents,  and  assume  them  to  be  those  intended  by  Canelate,  all  of  which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  north- 
itolemy.*  The  northernmost  point  of  the  island,  em  part  of  the  island,  N.  of  Mariana.  Nicaca,  which 
now  called  Capo  Cono , appears  to  be  that  called  by  from  its  name  would  appear  to  have  been  a Greek 
him  the  Sacred  Promontory  ('I epbw  6jcpov)\  and  the  colony,  but  is  called  by  Diodorus  (r.  13)  a Tyrrhe- 
soatbem  extremity,  Dear  Bonifacio , nuiy  be  that  nian  one,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers 
which  be  calls  Marianum,  adjoining  which  was  a and  its  position  is  quite  unknown.  It  is  a plausible 
city  of  the  same  nalnc  (Mapiavb*-  &xpov  koI  irdAii).  conjecture  of  Cluverius  that  it  was  the  same  place 
Between  these  (proceeding  from  N.  to  S.  along  the  afterwards  called  Mariana. 

W.  coast  of  the  bland)  he  enumerates : Tilox  Pr.,  Of  the  natural  productions  of  Corsica,  the  chief, 
the  Caesian  shore  (Kauriai  aiyiaXis),  the  Attian  as  already  observed,  b timber,  of  which  it  furnished 
Pr.,  the  Gulf  of  Cassius,  the  Prom,  of  ViribAllum,  an  almost  unlimited  supply.  Theophrastus  speaks 
the  Rhodian  mountain,  the  Prom,  of  Rhium,  the  with  especial  admiration  of  the  pine  and  fir  trees 
Sandy  Shore  (’Apfiwir]s  alyiaAds),  tlio  Portus  Titi-  that  grew  on  the  islaud,  and  of  which  the  Romans 
anus.  The  Portus  Syracusanus  in  the  SE.  part  of  made  great  use  for  their  fleets.  (Theophr.  //.  v. 
the  bland  is  probably,  as  already  observed,  the  Gulf  8.  § 1.)  The  same  forests  produced  resin  and  pitch, 
of  Porto  Vecchio.  (Ptol.  iii.  2.  §§  3 — 5.)  and  abounded  in  wild  bees,  so  that  wax  and  honey 

Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  geography  of  the  were  in  all  ages  among  the  chief  exports  of  the  bland, 
bland  is  extremely  vague  and  uncertain.  Neither  and  we  find  the  Corsicans  on  one  occasion  compelled 
.Strabo  nor  Pliny  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  the  to  pay  200,000  pounds  of  wax  as  a punbhnient  for 
tribes  into  which  the  native  population  was  doubt-  their  revolt.  (Lav.  xlii.  7;  I)iod.  v.  13;  Plin.  xxi. 
less  divided.  The  former  says  merely  that  some  14.  s.  49.)  The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  wus 
parts  of  the  bland  were  habitable,  and  contained  the  supposed  by  some  writers  to  arise  from  tlieir  a bund - 
towns  of  the  Ble*ini,Charux,  Eniconiae,  and  Vapanes.  ant  use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  food.  (Stcph.  B. 
(btrab.  r.  p.  224.)  Pliny  tells  us  that  Corsica  con-  *.  v.  Kvpros.)  Yet  the  Corsican  honey  had  a bitter 
raj  nod  thirty-three  “ civitates,”  besides  the  two  Ro>  taste,  owing  to  the  bees  feeding  on  the  box  trees, 
man  colonies,  but  without  giving  the  names  of  any.  which  rendered  it  unpalatable  to  strangers.  (Theophr. 
I 11.  P.  iii.  15.  § 5;  Diod  I.C.;  Virg.  EcL  ix.  30; 

• Manner!  and  Reicbart  have  endeavoured  to  as-  j Ovid,  Amor.  i.  12.  10.)  Sheep,  goats,  and  cattle 
sign  the  position  of  all  these  points  mentioned  by  were  also  abundant,  though  the  former  were  allowed 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  the  obscure  towns  enumerated  by  | to  ruu  almost  wild  about  the  mountains.  (Pol.  xii. 
him;  bot  the  entire  divergence  of  their  results  suffi-  i 4.)  But  the  bland  produced  little  com,  and  even 
oently  shows  how  little  dependence  b to  be  placet  I I under  the  Roman  empire  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees, 
njoa  them.  It  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  ! vines,  and  olives  was  almost  wholly  neglected, 
rej^at  a list  of  mere  conjectures;  they  are  both  given  I (Senec.  Cons,  a l Jltlv.  9.  § 2;  AnthoL  Lat.  130.) 
by  Furbiger.  I Of  wild  animals,  according  to  Polybius,  there  were 
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found  abundance  of  foxes  and  rabbits,  but  no  wolves, 
hares,  or  deer;  the  wild  goat  also  was  unknown,  but 
the  wild  sheep  or  mousmon  (novo/iwv)  was  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Corsica,  as  well  as  of  Sardinia. 
Strabo  mentions  it  in  the  latter  island  only,  but  it  is 
still  common  to  them  both.  (I'd.  xii.  3,  4.)  The 
mines  of  Corsica  seem  to  have  been  neglected  by  the 
Romans ; but  its  granite,  which  is  of  a very  fine 
quality,  was  worked  for  architectural  purposes;  and 
the  Roman  quaint  > in  two  little  islets  a few  miles 
from  Bonifacio , at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cor- 
sica, are  still  visible.  (Valery,  Voyage  en  Cone, 
c hap.  80.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORSOTE  (Kopordrv,  Xen.  A nab.  i.  5.  § 4),  a 
town  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Mascaa,  where 
Cyrus  passed  three  days  on  his  march  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  It  is  described  by  Xenophon 
as  deserted,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
wiitcr.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Rennell  (f//ua- 
t ration*  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p. 
103)  that  it  may  be  represented  by  some  large 
ruins,  now  called  Erzi  or  Irsah,  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  travellers  Balbi  and  Rauwolf,  when 
passing  down  the  Euphrates.  Xenophon  states  that 
the  Mascas  flowed  round  Corsote:  perhaps  the  town 
was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
that  river.  [V.J 

CORSTORPITUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
first  Itinerary.  Probably  Corbridge  in  Northum- 
berland. [R.  G.  L.] 

CORSYMUS  or  CORSYNUS.  It  appears,  from 
the  coins  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Curia,  that  there  was  a 
river  Corsymus,  or  Corsynus,  there.  In  the  article 
A 1*11  Rodim  as  the  river  is  named  Mosynus.  The 
name  in* the  editions  of  Harduin  and  Sillig  (Plin.  v. 
29)  is  Orsinus.  Harduin  says  that  the  editions  of 
Pliny  have  Mossinus.  It  seems  likely  that  Corsynus 
or  Corsymus  is  the  true  name,  and  that  the  other 
forms  are  corruptions.  [G.  L.] 

CORTERATE,  a town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the 
Table  on  the  road  from  BurdigaU  ( Bordeaux ) to  Ve- 
sunna  (Terigueux).  The  place  seems  to  be  Contras , 
on  a branch  of  the  Dordogne.  [G.  L.] 

CORTO'NA(K(ipTa»va,  Ptol. : Eth.  Cortoncnsis  : 
Cortona ),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  inland  cities  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a lofty  hill 
between  Arrvtium  and  Clu.sium.  It  was  distant 
only  about  9 miles  from  the  Lacus  Trasimenus. 
There  is  great  confusion  about  it*  ancient  name. 
The  Greek  legend  which  represented  it  as  founded 
by  Dardanus,  called  it  Cortthus,  a form  frequently 
used  in  consequence  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Virg.  Am. 
iii.  167 — 170,  vii.  206 — 210,  &c. ; Sil.  ltal.  iv. 
721,  v.  122.)  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
was  a mere  transplanting  of  a Greek  tradition 
(Muller,  Etruskcr,  vol.  i.  p.  277),  and  the  native 
name  seems  to  have  been  Cortona,  or  aome  form 
closely  resembling  it.  Dionysius  writes  the  name 
Croton,  and  says  it  was  changed  to  Cortona  (which 
he  writes  KoBoprlcij  probably  an  error  of  the  MSS. 
fur  Kopdo/rla),  when  it  received  a Roman  colony. 
Livy,  however,  calls  it  Cortona  at  a much  earlier 
period,  without  any  allusion  to  its  having  changed 
its  name.  The  confusion  between  Cor  and  Cro  is 
so  natural  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  Greeks  should 
write  it  Kportnv,  even  if  the  Roman  form  was  the 
correct  one  : but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Etruscans,  who  did  not  use  the  letter  o,  would  have 
written  the  name  KPVTVNA,  as  they  wrote  Pu- 
pluna  for  Populonium.  (Dionys.  i.  26  ; Stoph. 
Byz.  t.  r.  Kp6rwr\  Mtlllcr,  L C.  pp.  268.  277.) 
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Polybius,  however  (iii.  82),  writes  the  name  Kv^- 
r unov,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  roprv- 
yaia,  in  Tyrrhenia,  of  Lyoophron  and  Tbeopocnpus, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  by  the  Utter 
to  Ulysses,  is  merely  a corruption  of  the  same  raujw. 
(Lvcophr.  A lex.  806 ; Theopomp.  ap.  Tsetz.  ad  loc.) 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  Cortona  as  ve 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  and  at  a vm 
early  period  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  ctc- 
fcdcration.  Dionysius  expressly  tells  us  that  it 
originally  an  Umbrian  city,  and  was  wrested  from 
that  people  by  the  Pelasgians.  (Diouvs.  L 20.)  It 
is  evidently  to  the  Pelasgic  city  only  that  the  legend 
of  its  foundation  by  Dardanus,  to  which  so  prominent 
a place  has  been  assigned  by  Virgil,  can  be  referred 
various  other  legends  also  appear  to  point  to  the 
same  connection,  aisl  may  be  considered  as  prorag 
that  the  Pelasgic  character  of  the  inhabitants  m 
strongly  marked  and  recognised  by  the  Greeks. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Nicbub, 
it  seems  impossible  to  admit  the  view  of  Dionysos, 
who  refers  to  this  city  and  not  to  Crealon  ia  Thrar. 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  concerning  the  laflpap 
spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  in  his  day.  (Herod.  i.  57 
Dionys.  i.  29.  On  this  much  disputed  question  coc.- 
pare  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.34,  note  89 ; Muller,  Ftnubr, 
vol.  i.  p.  94 — 98 ; Lepsius,  Tyrrheniscke  Pdasyer, 
p.  18,  &c.)  Dionysius  represents  Cortona  as  bahn; 
been  made  by  the  Pelasgians  a stronghold  and 
of  operations  from  whence  they  gradually  extendi 
their  arms  over  the  rest  of  Etruria  : and  it  a. 
doubtless,  with  reference  to  this  statement  tiff 
Stcphanus  of  Byzantium  terms  it  the  metropolis  d 
tho  Tyrrhenians.  (Dionys.  i.  20;  Steph.  Bn.  i r. 
Kpirwv.')  There  are,  indeed,  circumstance*  which 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  dominion  J tU 
Etruscans,  properly  so  called  (the  Risen*),  wmiLsj 
extended  from  Cortona,  or  its  neighbourhood,  crer 
tho  more  southern  parts  of  Etruria  ; and  it 
be  a natural  surmise  that  Dionysius  had  made  t 
confusion  between  the  Pclasgian  Tyrrhenians  id 
the  Etruscans  proper  : but  it  seems  more  pnWb 
that  both  conquests  may  really  have  emanated  frwi 
the  same  quarter.  [Etrcria.] 

Important  as  is  the  part  which  Cartons  bears  a 
these  early  traditions,  it  is  singular  how  little  *» 
subsequently  hear  of  it.  There  cun  be  no  dcci* 
that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etro*ai 
confederation:  and  hence  in  b.  c.  310  Livy  spoi* 
of  Perus ia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium,  as  at  that  peril 
among  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria  (“  firm*  cap* 
Etruriae  populorum.”  Liv.  ia.  37.)  They  tka 
occcasion  obtained  a peace  for  30  years,  which  w 
soon  broken  ; but  the  name  of  Cortuna  is  not  acts 
mentioned  : and  we  have  no  account  of  the  tin* 
which  it  frll  under  the  subjection  of  Rome.  In  d* 
Second  Punic  War  it  is  incidentally  roentiooed 
Hannibal  haring  marched  beneath  its  walk.  »&i 
laid  waste  its  territory  just  before  the  battle  rf  tb» 
Thrasymenian  Lake  (PoL  iii  82 ; Liv.  xrii.  <)» 
but  the  inaccessible  position  of  the  city  itself 
dered  it  secure  from  attack.  At  the  same  time  d><* 
broad  and  fertile  valley  beneath  it  offered  noobstati* 
to  the  march  of  an  army,  and  it  is  probably  far  this 
reason  that  we  hear  so  little  of  Cortona  in  b*t»*7 
success) re  swarms  of  invaders  having  swept  past  l5» 
without  caring  to  attack  its  almost  impregnable 
position.  We  learn  incidentally  from  DtfJ'i® 
(i.  26)  that  Cortona  had  received  a Roman  cokr.y 
not  long  before*  his  time : there  can  be  no  doubt  tl^t 
this  must  he  referred  to  the  times  of  Sulla,  awl  that 
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it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Etruria,  which  he  repcopled 
after  his  devastation  of  that  country.  (Zuiupt,  de 
Colon,  p.  252.)  It  was  not  subsequently  renewed, 
and  therefore  does  not  figure  in  the  lists  either  of 
Pliny  or  Ptolemy  as  a colony.  Both  those  authors, 
however,  mention  it  among  the  towns  of  Etruria 
(Plin.  Iii.fi.  &.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 48):  but  this  is 
the  last  notice  of  its  existence  in  ancient  times, 
though  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  continued  to 
subsist  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Gori,  Inter.  Etr. 
toI.  ii.  pp.  361 — 398.)  It  became  an  episcopal  see 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  probably  never 
ceased  to  exist,  though  no  trace  of  it  is  again  found 
in  history  till  the  13th  century. 

The  modern  city  of  Cortona  (which  is  still  the  see 
of  a bishop,  with  about  5000  inhabitants)  retains  the 
site  of  the  ancient  one,  on  the  summit  of  a high  hill, 
almost  deserving  to  be  termed  a mountain,  and  ex- 
tending  from  its  highest  point  down  a steep  slope 
facing  towards  the  W.,  so  that  the  gate  at  its  lowest 
extremity  is  about  half  way  down  the  hill.  The 
ancient  city  was  of  oblong  form,  and  about  two  miles 
in  circumference ; the  circuit  of  its  walls  may  be 
easily  traced,  as  the  modem  once  are  for  the  most 
part  based  upon  them,  though  at  the  higher  end  of 
the  city  they  enclosed  a considerably  wider  space. 
“ They  may  be  traced  in  fragments  more  or  less 
preserved  almost  entirely  round  the  city,  and  are 
composed  of  rectangular  blocks  of  great  size,  ar- 
ranged without  much  regularity,  though  with  more 
regard  to  horizontality  and  distinct  courses  than  is 
observable  in  the  walls  of  Volte rra  or  Populonia, 
and  often  joined  with  great  nicety  like  the  masonry 
of  Fie*ole.”  . . . “ The  finest  relic  of  this  regular 
masonry  at  Cortona,  and  perhaps  in  all  Italy,  is  at 
a spot  called  Terra  Mozza,  outside  the  Fortress,  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  city,  where  is  a fragment 
1 20  feet  in  length,  composed  of  blocks  of  enormous 
magnitude.  They  vary  from  2}  to  5 feet  in  height, 
and  from  6 or  7 feet  or  1 1 and  12  in  length ; and 
are  sometimes  as  much  or  more  in  depth.”  The  ma- 
terial of  wliich  they  are  composed  is  a grey  sandstone 
much  resembling  that  of  Fietole.  (Dennis,  Etruria, 
vuL  ii.  p.  436.)  A few  other  fragments  of  Etruscan 
construction  similar  to  the  above,  are  found  within 
the  walls  of  the  city : but  only  one  trifling  remnant 
of  a Roman  building.  Outside  the  lower  gate,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  a curious  monument  called  the 
TaneHa  di  Pitagora  (from  the  confusion  commonly 
made  between  Cortona  and  Crotona),  which  was  in 
reality  an  Etruscan  tomb,  constructed  of  vast  blocks 
and  slabs  of  stone,  instead  of  being  excavated  in  the 
rock,  as  was  their  more  common  practice.  A re- 
markable mound,  commonly  called  II  Me  lone,  which 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  Camutcia , lias 
been  also  proved  by  excavation  to  be  sepulchral. 
Numerous  minor  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Cortona,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
there  : this  b more  rich  in  bronzes  than  pottery, 
and  among  the  former  is  a bronze  lamp  of  large 
size,  which  for  beauty  of  workmanship  is  considered 
to  surpass  all  other  specimens  of  this  description  of 
Etruscan  art,  (Dennis,  L e.  p.  442  : who  has  given 
a full  account  of  all  the  ancient  remains  still  visible 
at  Cortona.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORTORIACUM.  The  Notitia  mentions  the 
Cortoriacenses  as  under  the  command  of  the  general 
of  the  cavalry  in  the  Galliae.  The  Cortoriacenses 
imply  a place  Cortoriacuin,  which  was  afterwards 
written  Cnrtricum,  and  is  now  Courtrai,  in  the  Bel- 
gian province  of  Went  Flanders,  lo  the  Capitu- 
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larios  of  Charles  the  Bold,  a.  d.  853,  the  Pagus 
Curtricisus  is  mentioned  between  “ Adertisus  et 
Flandra.”  The  Flemish  name  of  Courtrai  is  Cor- 
tryk.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  <fc.)  [G.  L.] 

CORTUOSA,  a town  of  Etruria,  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  388.  (Liv.  vi.  4.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Tarquinii,  and  a mere  dependency  of  that  city,  as 
well  as  Contenebra,  mentioned  in  the  same  passage. 
Both  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CORY'  (K wpu,  Ptol.  viL  1.  § 96),  according  to 
Ptolemy,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Argaricus,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  peuinsula  of  Hindo&tan.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  which 
be  describes  elsewhere  (vii.  1.  § 1 1)  as  a promontory : 
Katpv  (oepov  rb  *al  KakAryfco*',  — implying  that  it 
bore  also  the  name  of  Calligicum.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  name  is  preserved  in  the  present 
Ramiseram  or  Ramanam  Kor.  [Colciii  ; Co- 
UK.]  [V.j 

CORYBANTIUM.  [Hakaxitos.] 
CORY’BISSA.  [Sckpms.1 
CORY'CIUM.  [Deu'iii.J 
CO'RYCUS  (KupvKot : Eth.  Kwpvieios,  KatpitKiu- 
T7jj).  1.  In  Lycia,  is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus, 
which  places  it  bet  wen  Olympus  ( DcWcUuh ) and 
Phaselis.  This  agrees  with  Strabo,  who  speaks  of 
the  Ktkpvteot  alyta\6t,on  the  coast  of  Lycia  (p.  666). 
The  Turks  call  this  coast  north  of  Olympus,  Tchiraly. 
(Beaufort,  Kammania,  p.  47.) 

2.  The  name  of  a promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia  Tracheia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  Cape  Corycus 
is  now  Korghoz,  plainly  a corruption  of  the  ancieut 
name.  After  mentioning  the  Calycadnus,  Strabo — 
whose  description  proceeds  from  west  to  east  — 
mentions  a ruck  called  Poecile ; then  Anemurium,  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  as  the  other  [Ane- 
murium] ; then  the  island  Crambusa,  and  the  pro- 
montory Corycus,  20  stadia  above  which — tliat  is, 
20  stadia  inland — is  the  Corycian  cave.  Beaufort 
found  it  difficult  to  select  a point  which  should  cor- 
respond to  this  Anemurium.  North  of  the  month  of 
the  Calycadnus  he  found  “ two  decayed  and  unin- 
habited fortresses,  called  Korghos  Kalaler  (castles)  ; 
the  one  standing  on  the  mainland,  and  connected 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town;  and  the  other 
covering  the  whole  of  a small  island  close  to  the 
shore.”  He  thinks  that  the  little  fortified  island 
may  be  Strabo’s  Crambusa,  and  tliat  Cape  Corycus 
is  perhaps  a small  point  of  land  towards  which  the 
ruins  of  the  city  extend.  {Karamania,  p.  240, 
&c.)  Leake  supposes  the  island  to  be  what  Strabo 
calls  the  promontory ; and  the  castle  on  the  shore  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  Corycus,  a town  which  Strabo 
has  not  noticed.  But  a town  Corycus  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxiii.  20),  and  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  and 
Mela  (i.  13),  and  Stephanas  (*.  r.  K wpvKos'). 

The  walls  of  the  castle  on  the  mainland  contain 
many  pieces  of  columns;  and  “ a mole  of  great  un- 
hewn  rucks  projects  from  one  angle  of  the  fortress 
about  a hundred  yards  across  the  bay.”  (Beaufort.) 
The  walla  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be  traced,  and 
there  appear  to  be  sufficient  remains  to  invite  a 
careful  examination  of  the  spot.  There  are  coins  of 
Corycus. 

In  the  Corycian  cave,  says  Strabo,  the  best  crocus 
(saffron)  grows.  He  describes  this  cave  as  a great 
hollow,  of  a circular  form,  surrounded  by  a margin 
of  rock,  on  all  sides  of  a considerable  height ; on  de- 
scending into  this  cavity,  the  ground  is  found  to  be 
uneven  and  generally  rocky,  and  it  is  filled  with 
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shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  cultivated;  in  some  ports 
the  saffron  is  cultivated : there  is  also  a cave  here 
which  contains  a large  source,  which  pours  forth  a 
river  of  pure,  pellucid  water,  but  it  immediately  sinks 
into  the  earth,  and  flowing  underground  enters  the 
sea : they  call  it  the  Bitter  Water.  Mela  has  a long 
description  of  the  same  place,  apparently  from  the 
same  authority  that  Strabo  followed,  but  more  em- 
bellished. This  place  is  probably  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  above  Corycus,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to 
have  been  examined  by  any  modern  traveller.  If 
Mela  saw  the  place  himself,  he  has  more  imagination 
than  most  geographers. 

This  place  is  famed  in  mythical  story.  It  is  the 
Cilician  cave  of  Pindar  ( Pyth . i.  31),  and  of  Aes- 
chylus ( Prom . VincL  350),  and  the  bed  of  the  giant 
Typhun  or  Typhoeus.  (Mela,  i.  13.) 


3.  In  Lydia  (Thuc.  viii.  14,33,34;  lav.  xxxvi. 
44),  a lofty  mountain  (Strab.  p.  644)  in  the  pe- 
ninsula on  which  Erythrae  is  situated.  Casystes,  a 
port,  was  at  the  base  of  Corycus,  which  is  uow  Ko- 
raka  or  Kurko.  This  bold  headland,  called  the 
C or v cron  Promontoriuin  (Plin.  v.  29),  looks  to- 
wards Samos,  and  forms  the  western  point  of  the 
bay  on  which  Teoe  is  situated.  This  appears  to  be 
the  place  which  Thucydides  calls  Corycus,  in  the 
territory  of  Erythrae ; and  this  supposition  apecs 
with  the  movements  of  the  fleet  described  in  viii.  34. 
It  is  also  clearly  indicated  in  Livy's  account  of  the 
movements  of  the  Romans  and  Eumenet,  though 
Liyy  calls  it  a promontory  of  the  Teii.  This  rugged 
coast  was  once  inhabited  by  a piratical  people,  called 
Corycaei,  who  carried  on  their  trade  in  a systematic 
manner,  by  keeping  spies  in  the  various  ports,  to 
find  out  what  the  traders  had  in  their  ships,  and 
w here  they  were  bound  to,  and  so  attacked  them  on 
the  sea  and  robbed  them.  Hence  came  the  proverb 
which  Strabo  mentions  (p.  644  ; comp.  Steph.  B., 
m.  v.  Kayuoros,  who  quotes  the  A tia  of  Hecatueus, 
and  cites  the  passage  of  Strabo).  [Casystes.] 

4.  In  Pamphylia  near  Attaleia.  [Attaleia,  p. 

321,  a,]  [G.  L.j 

CO’RYCUS  (KcJpvaor,  Ptol.  iii.  17-  § 2 : Cra- 
6usa),  the  NW.  promontory  of  Crete.  In  Strabo  the 
name  appears  as  Cimarus  (K l papas,  x.  p.  474). 
Elsewhere  Strabo  (xvii.  pi  838)  states  tliat  Corycus 
was  the  point  whence  the  distances  to  the  several 
ports  of  Peloponnesus  were  measured:  as  Grabusa 
ends  in  two  projecting  points,  it  is  probable  that  the 
W.  point  was  called  Ci mores,  the  K.  Corycus.  We 
learn  from  Pliny  (iv.  20)  that  the  islands  which  lie  off 
this  promontory  were  called  Corycac,  and  tliat  port  of 
the  mass  of  reck  which  forms  this  point  went  by  the 
name  of  Mount  Corycus.  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  mentions 
a city  of  this  name,  and  there  is  a passage  in  which 
Juvenal  (xiv.  267)  mentions  a Corycian  vessel  which 
evidently  belonged  to  this  Cretan  town.  When  the 
Florentine  traveller  Buondelmonte  visited  the  island 
in  a.  i>.  1415,  he  found  remains  existing.  (Cornelius, 
Crtla  Sacra,  voL  i.  p.  87 ; Pashley,  Trap.  voL  ii. 
p.  74;  lloeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  377.)  [E.B.J.] 
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CORYDALLA  (KopffSoXXa:  Elk.  Kopi'8aAX#i>s), 
a city  of  the  Khodii,  according  to  Hecmlaeus,  quoted 
by  Stephan  us  (s.  f.).  But  it  was  not  in  Rhode*,  nor 
was  it  one  of  the  Rlmdian  possessions  in  the  Persia 
[Caiua].  (Plin.  v.  25  ; Ptol.  v.  3.)  The  Tahli 
marks  Corydalla  ( CoridaUo ) on  the  read  from  I'hs- 
selis,  in  Lycia,  to  Pntara,  anti  makes  the  distant** 
between  these  two  places  29  M.  P.  Pliny  (v.  25) 
places  Corydalla  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  and  Pto- 
lemy mentions  it  with  Sagalassua,  Rhodia,  Pbellot, 
Myra,  and  other  places,  as  about  Mona  Masieytnt. 
There  arc  coins  of  Corydalla  of  the  imperial  period, 
writh  the  epigraph  KopySoAXcurv.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  where  this  place  should  be  looked  for.  The 
present  site  b a village  called  UtuiyiveUa.  on  tU 
cast  side  of  a small  stream,  about  16  miks,  dinct 
distance,  south-west  of  Pbaseli*.  (Spratt  and  Forbes, 
Lycia,  vol.  1 pL  164.)  There  was  discovered,  in  an 
old  wall,  “ a squared  block,  w ith  its  inscribed  far* 
turned  towards  the  stones,  on  which,  in  beautifully 
preserved  letters,  was  the  name  <4"  the  city — G»>- 
dalla.”  There  are  at  Corydalla  the  remains  of  a 
small  theatre,  of  a Roman  aqueduct,  and  a maaave 
Hellenic  wall.  The  inscription  copied  from  Cotydaia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  277)  is  of  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus; and  it  shows  that  Corydalla  had  the  usual 
Greek  constitution,  a senate  and  a popular  boy 
Pliny  mentions  Gagae,  Corydalla,  and  Rhuuuqohs 
in  this  order;  and  Khodiopolis  was  found  by  SpraU 
and  Forbes  near  Corydalla.  [G.  L.J 

CORYDALLUS.  [Attica,  p.  325.] 
C0RYLE1UM  (KopvKuov : Etk.  KopvXftit-f) 
according  to  Stephanas  (s.  r.)  a noted  Come 
Paphlagonia,  so  called  from  a king  Cory  las.  h 
not  appear  what  is  the  authority  of  Stcphamu. 
Xenophon  (A  nab.  vi.  1.  § 2)  mentions  Cory  las  *»d)« 
king  of  Paphlagonia  at  the  time  when  be  passed 
through  the  country.  [G.L] 

CORYNE.  [Erythrae.] 

COUYPHANTA,  a town  in  Bithynia,  iwntinl 
by  Pliny  (v.  32)  as  a place  that  once  existed.  [G.L] 
CORYPHANTIS  (Kopmparrfs : Elk.  C«yph»- 
tenus),  one  of  the  .settlements  of  the  Mytilenaaa-. 
on  the  const  of  Aeolia,  opposite  to  Lcisbns,  and  axtii 
of  Atamcus.  Pliny  (v.  30)  names  it  Coryphaa  It 
is  evidently  the  same  place  which  appear*  ia  tie 
Table  under  the  name  Corifanio,  between  AdramyV 
tiuin  and  Elatia, — whatever  Elatia  may  twaa. 
Strabo  (p.  607 ) mentions  Coryphantis  and  Hcratkk 
and  “after them,  Attea.”  [Attka.]  The  next  fbes 
in  the  Table  to  Elatia  is  Attalia.  The  oystm  of  Co- 
ry p has  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiL  6).  [G.L.]  * 
CORYPHA'SIUM.  [Pyuj*.] 

CORYTHEIS.  [Tkgra.] 

COS  (K »r,  Kuats;  Cos,  P.  Mela;  Coos,  Liv^Tac., 
Cea,  Plin.;  Elk.  K«ioj  (Kwnjr  in  modern  Greek): 
Slanko,  or  Stanchio,  a corruption  of  is  tot  m 
island  in  the  Myrtoan  sea,  “ one  of  the  most  WMrtri 
of  that  beautiful  chain,  w hich  covers  the  westmi  sbsw 
of  Asia  Minor.”  One  of  its  earlier  names  was  Mereps 
(Thuc.  viii.  41),  another  was  Xymphaea  (1*1*0.  v. 
31.  s.  36).  It  appears  from  an  inscription  men- 
tioned by  Ross,  that  it  was  called  Ixtngo  in  thf  tin» 
of  the  Knights.  Its  situation  b nearly  opposite  tie 
gulf  of  Halicarnassus,  and  it  is  Mqorated  by  » »**• 
row  strait  front  Cnidus  and  the  Triopian  promontory. 
Its  length  lies  ME.  and  SW.  Strabo  gives  the  uam« 
of  three  promontories,  Scandarium  on  the  NE, 
Lacter  on  the  S.  (with  the  town  of  Halisants  mar 
it),  and  Drecanon  on  the  W.  (near  the  town  of  St*>- 
malimne).  Its  principal  city,  bearing  the  came  of 
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th»  bdand,  was  near  the  first  of  these  promontories, 
in  list.  36°  53'  and  long.  27°  17'.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  island,  according  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p. 
657).  was  550  stadia,  and  according  to  Pliny  (l.  c.) 
lOO  Roman  miles;  but  neither  of  those  dimension* 
ia  correct:  the  true  circumference  is  about  65  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  the  length  about  23.  The  re- 
lation of  Cos  to  the  neighbouring  coast  and  islands 
is  vividly  illustrated  by  such  voyages  as  those  which 
are  described  in  Liv.  xxxvii.  16;  Lucan,  viii.  244 — 
250;  .4cf.  A post.  xx.  xxL 

Tradition  connects  the  earliest  Greek  inhabitants 
of  Cob  with  a migration  from  Epidaurus  ; and  the 
common  worship  of  Aesculapius  seems  to  have  main- 
tained a link  between  the  two  down  to  a late  period. 
(Faas,  iii.  23.  § 4 ; Muller,  Dor.  bk.  i.  ch.  6.)  In 
Homer  we  find  the  people  of  the  island  fighting 
«gam*t  tire  Carians.  ( II  ii.  677,  867.)  As  we 
approach  the  period  of  distinct  history,  the  city  of 
appears  aa  a member  of  the  Dorian  l'eutajioliN, 
who*  sanctuary  was  on  the  Triopian  promontory. 
(Herod,  i.  144.)  Under  the  Athenian  rule  it  had 
uo  walls,  and  it  was  first  fortified  by  Alcibindes  at 
the  dime  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc.  viii. 
108)  in  subsequent  times  it  shared  the  general 
hue  of  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands.  For  its 
relations  with  Rhodes  in  the  wars  against  Antioch  us 
and  the  Romans,  see  Polyb.  xxx.  7 ; and  Livy,  l.  c. 
The  emperor  Claudius  bestowed  upon  it  the  privi- 
leges of  a free  state  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  61),  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius  rebuilt  the  city,  after  it  lmd  been  de- 
ftoyed  by  an  earthquake.  (Pa us.  viii.  43).  The 
ancient  constitution  of  the  island  seems  to  have 
been  monarchical,  and  traces  of  its  continuance  are 
observed  in  an  inscription  as  late  as  Vespasian.  It 
was  illustrious  as  the  birthplace  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphos  (Theoc.  xvii.  57),  and  of  the  painter  Apelles, 
and  the  physician  Hippocrates.  An  interesting  in- 
scription (Bockh,  No.  2502)  associates  it  with  Herod 
the  tetrarch,  whose  father  had  conferred  many  fa- 
vours on  Cos,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  (D.  J. 
121.  § 11). 

The  present  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and 
Turks  amounts  to  about  8000.  The  island  still 
gives  proof  of  the  natoral  productiveness  which  was 
celebrated  by  Strabo.  It  was  known  in  the  old 
world  for  its  ointment  and  purple  dye,  but  especially 
for  its  wines  (Hor.  Sol.  ii.  4,  29;  Pers.  Sat.  v.  135), 
and  the  light  transparent  dresses  called  “ Coae 
vestes."  (TibulL  ii.  3.  53 ; Propert.  i.  2.)  The 
bland  is  generally  mountainous,  especially  on  the 
south  and  west : but  there  is  a large  tract  of  level 
and  fruitful  ground  towards  the  north  and  east. 

The  moot  ancient  capital  was  called  Astypalaea, 
the  position  of  which  is  extremely  doubtful.  The 
city  of  Cos  itself  has  continued  to  our  own  times.  An 
unhealthy  lagoon,  on  the  north  of  the  modem  town, 
marks  the  position  of  the  ancient  harbour.  Clow*  to 
it  is  the  Turkish  castle,  which  Christian  travellers 
are  not  allowed  to  enter.  In  its  walls  are  some  elabo- 
rate sculptures,  which  may  perhaps  have  belonged  to 
the  Aslepiehun  or  temple  of  Aesculapius.  This  sanc- 
tuary was  anciently  the  object  of  greatest  interest  in 
the  bland.  A school  of  physicians  was  attached  to 
it,  and  its  great  collection  of  votive  models  made  it 
almost  a museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology. 
Strabo  describes  the  temple  as  standing  in  a suburb 
of  the  town:  but  the  site  has  not  been  yet  posi- 
tively identified. 

An  account  «»f  Cos  will  be  found  in  Clarke’s  Tra- 
vels, voi.  ii  pt.  i.  ppu  190 — 213,  and  voL  ii.  pt.  ii. 
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pp.  52 1 — 3.33.  But  the  best  description  is  in  Ross, 
Deism  nach  Kos.  If  alien  massos,  u.  g.  w.  (Halle, 
1852),  with  which  his  Deism  auf  dm  Gritch.  In- 
seln  should  be  compared,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86 — 92,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  126 — 139.  There  is  a monograph  on  the  island 
by  K lister  ( De  Co  Insula , Halle,  1833),  and  a very 
useful  paper  on  the  subject  by  Col.  Leake  (in  the 
Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Literature , vol.  i.,  se- 
cond series).  Both  Leake  and  Ko6s  give  a map  of 
Cos,  reduced  from  the  recent  survey:  but  for  fnll 
information,  the  Admiralty  Charts  should  be  con- 
sulted. Of  these.  No.  1604  exhibits  the  situation  of 
tiie  town  and  the  roadstead  in  their  relation  to  tho 
opposite  coast;  No.  1550  shows  the  town  in  detail, 
with  a view  of  it  from  the  anchorage;  and  No.  1898 
gives  a general  delineation  of  the  whole  island.  See 
also  No.  1899.  With  these  charts  it  is  desirable  to 
compare  Purdy's  Sailing  Directory ,p.  114.  [J.S.H.J 


COSA  or  COSSA.  1.  (K 6oaai,  Strab.  Ptol.:  F.th. 
Casanus : A nsedonid ) a city  of  Etruria,  situated  on 
the  sea-coast  between  the  Portus  Herculb  and  Gra- 
viscae ; immediately  adjoining  the  southernmost  of 
the  two  necks  of  sand  which  connect  tho  Monte  Ar- 
«7ffttoro  with  the  main  land.  [Akokntakius 
Mons.]  It  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  (.den.  x.  167) 
among  the  cities  supposed  to  have  furnished  auxilia- 
ries to  Aeneas  against  Mczentius,  but  this  is  the  only 
intimation  we  find  of  its  having  been  in  very  early 
times  a place  of  consideration:  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  supposition  of  some  writers  who  would  rank 
it  among  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League. 
Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a dependency  of  Void,  from 
which  it  was  only  20  miles  distant  (Cosa  Volcien- 
tium,  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8);  and  though  this  may  apply  to 
the  time  of  the  author,  it  is  certain  that  we  find  no 
evidence  of  its  having  ever  l«en  an  independent  city: 
indeed  its  name  appears  for  the  first  time  in  history 
in  B.c.  273,  when  a Roman  colony  was  established 
there  (Liv.  Epit  xiv.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14).  This 
statement  has  been  regarded  by  Madvig  and  Momm- 
sen as  referring  to  Cosa  in  Lucania  (see  No.  2),  but 
that  appears  to  have  been  always  an  obscure  place, 
and  Zumpt  is  certainly  correct  in  referring  the 
Roman  colony  to  the  Etruscan  Cosa.  As  tho  Romans 
had  triumphed  over  tho  Volcicntes  only  seven  years 
before  (Fast  Capit.),  it  was  natural  enough  that  they 
should  seek  to  establish  their  power  in  this  part  of 
Etruria  by  planting  a colony  in  their  territory. 
(Madvig,  de  Colon,  p.  298  ; Mommsen,  Rum. 
Mimzwesen , p.  232  ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  257.) 
In  the  Second  Punic  W'ar  Cosa  was  one  of  the 
eighteen  colonies  which  were  still  able  and  ready  to 
furnish  their  required  quota  of  supplies  (Liv.  xxvii. 
10) ; but  it  seems  nevertheless  to  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  war,  so  that  in  b.c.  199  we  find 
the  Cosani  petitioning  for  a reinforcement  of  colonists. 
Their  request  was  at  first  refused,  but  granted 
three  years  afterwards,  when  1000  new  colonists 
Y Y 4 
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were  settled  there.  (Id.  xxxii.  2,  xxxiii.  24.)  The 
chief  importance  of  Cosa  was  derived  from  its  port, 
known  as  the  Portua  Coaanus,  which  became  a 
frequent  point  of  departure  for  the  Roman  fleets  and 
squadrons,  from  its  ready  communication  with  the 
islands  of  llva,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia.  (Liv.  xxii.  11, 
xxx.  39.)  It  was  from  thence  that  Lepidos  em- 
barked for  Sardinia,  when  driven  from  Italy  by  his 
colleague  Catulus  in  b.c.  78.  (Rutil.  /tin.  i.  297.) 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cosa  also  that  during 
the  Civil  War  of  B.c.  49,  Domitius  assembled  a 
small  force  and  a squadron,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  occupy  Massilia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  34 ; Ctc.od  Att.  ix. 
6,  9.)  The  town  of  Cosa  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
history,  but  its  name  is  found  in  all  the  geographers, 
and  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  third  century.  Rutilius,  however,  speaks 
of  it  as  in  bis  time  utterly  desolate  and  lying  in 
ruins,  and  relates  a ridiculous  legend  as  the  cause  of 
its  abandonment,  {/tin.  i.  285 — 290.)  The  city 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  again  inhabited, 
and  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Antedonia,  now  given 
to  its  runs,  is  uncertain. 

The  remains  of  Cosa  are  of  much  interest,  and 
present  a very  striking  specimen  of  andent  fortifica- 
tions. Strabo  correctly  describes  the  city  as  stand- 
ing on  a lofty  height  above  the  hay,  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  sca(v.  p 225).  A steep  ascent  of  above 
a mile  leads  to  the  gates;  and  remains  of  the  ancient 
road  are  visible  all  the  way.  The  walls,  which  are 
preserved  more  or  less  perfectly,  in  theii  whole  ex- 
tent, enclosed  a rude  quadrangle,  hardly  a mile  in 
circuit,  forming  the  level  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  about  600  feet  above  the  Bea.  They  vary  from 
12  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  are  composed  of  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  hard  limestone,  fitted  together  with 
great  nicety:  the  upper  course  of  tlie  masonry  pre- 
senting a marked  approximation  to  a horizontal  and 
regular  style.  They  are  moreover  strengthened  at 
intervals  by  square  towers,  projecting  from  the  front 
of  the  walls,  14  of  which  are  still  standing  or  dis- 
tinctly to  be  traced,  forming  a continuous  chain  of 
towers  round  the  W.  and  S.  portions  of  the  dty.  No 
other  instance  of  this  regular  employment  of  towers 
is  known  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  or  the  massive  poly- 
gonal walls  of  so  many  cities  in  Latiuro : while  it 

frecisely  resembles  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  at 
alerii  and  Alba  Fucensis.  It  therefore  furnishes  a 
strong  argument  for  supposing  that  the  walls  now 
standing,  were  either  erected,  or  at  least  in  great 
measure  rebuilt,  when  Cosa  became  a Roman  colony. 
Dennis,  however-,  from  whom  the  above  description 
is  taken,  strenuously  maintains  their  high  antiquity 
and  Pelasgic  origin.  (Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  269 — 289 ; Micali,  Antichi  PopoU  Italiani , vol. 
i.  p.  152,  iii.  p.  6.)  The  small  extent  of  the  space 
enclosed  within  the  walls  sufficiently  proves  that 
Cosa  could  never  have  been  a very  powerful  city. 

The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  Cosa  ou  the 
Via  Aurelia,  and  gives  also  another  line  of  route 
passing  through  Tarquinii  to  Cosa  {/tin.  AM.  pp. 
292,  300);  but  it  is  clear  that  the  high  road  could 
never  have  ascended  the  hill  to  the  city  itself:  and 
the  Tab.  Pent,  gives  the  name  of  Succosa  (Subcosa), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a station  or  Mutalio  at 
the  foot  of  it.  The  port  of  Cosa,  called  by  Livy  Port  us 
Conan  us,  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  termed  by 
Strabo  and  Rutilius  the  Portus  Herculis,  and  is  still 
called  Porto  dErcole:  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  from  Cosa  itself,  under  the  shoulder  of  the 
Mona  Argeutarius,  Die  whole  of  which  remarkable 
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promontory  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the 
territory  of  Cosa.  Hence  it  is  termed  by  Tacitus 
u Cosa,  a promontory  of  Etruria"  (Jrm.  ii.),  where 
he  is  certainly  speaking  of  the  Monte  Argentaro. 

2.  A town  of  Lucania,  mentioned  by  Caesar,  who 
calls  it  “Cosa  in  agro  Tburino"  {B.C.  iii.  22), 
and  relates  that  Milo  laid  siege  to  it  and  was  killed 
under  its  walls.  Velleius,  however,  refers  the  tame 
event  to  Comps*  in  the  Hirptni  (ii.  68),  and 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  death  of  Milo  as  occurria* 
“juxta  caidellum  Carissanura " (ii.  56),  few  which 
Sillig  would  read  Compeannm.  But  the  reading  in 
Caesar  is  well  supported,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
reject  it:  the  Cosa  there  mentioned  would  apfear, 
however,  to  have  been  but  an  obscure  place,  a mere 
Castellum  in  the  territory  of  Thurii,  and  there  u 
clearly  no  ground  for  supposing  the  Roman  colony  at 
n.  C.  273  to  have  been  settled  here  instead  of  at  Cosa 
in  Etruria.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  rrad 
in  Pliny  ‘Coesanum’  or  * Cassanuin’  for  * Curias*- 
num,’  and  that  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the 
modern  town  of  Cattano.  near  which  is  a place 
called  Cieita,  where  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  dty  an 
said  to  be  still  visible.  (Cluver.  Jtal.  p.  1205;  Ro- 
mano Hi,  vol.  i.  p.  238).  Stephanos  of  Byzantium 
cites  from  Ilecataeus  a city  of  Cossa  ( KtWa),  as 
existing  in  the  interior  of  Oenotria,  which  may  pm- 
bably  1*  identical  with  the  preceding.  [E.  H.  R.] 
COSA,  a town  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a road  from  Tolosa  ( Toulouse ) to  Divooa  ( Co- 
hort). The  distance  of  Cosa  from  Divuna  is  marked 
20  Gallic  leagues  ; which  is  too  much,  if  the  plat* 
is  Cot  or  Cos, — as  it  seems  to  be, — on  the  river 
A Vfiron,  which  flows  into  the  Tam,  a branch  of  the 
Gartmne.  [G.  L] 

COSCPXIA  (rA  Kosstna)  or  CO'SCIXUS  (Plin. 
v.  29),  a place  in  Caria.  Strabo  (p.  650)  speaks  d 
Coscinia  and  Orthoaia  as  considerable  places  (*a- 
roinltu),  by  which  be  means,  perhaps,  something 
less  than  towns.  In  another  passage  (p.  587)  be 
says  that  the  river  which  flows  from  Coscinia  to 
AJabanda  has  many  fords,  by  which  he  ar-ems  to 
mean  that  a traveller  must  cross  it  many  times. 
We  may  probably  infer  that  Coscinia  was  higher  up 
the  stream  than  Alahanda.  Leake  says  {Am 
Minor,  p.  234),  “if  Alabanda  was  at  Arobittar, 
Tthina , where  Pococke  found  considerable  mmins. 
may  be  the  site  of  Coscinia,  and  its  modern  name 
may  possibly  be  a corruption  of  the  ancient.*  [G.L] 
COSE'DIA,  a place  in  Gallia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Unelli.  The  Antoninc  Itin.  places  it  oo  a rad 
from  Alauna  {Ahaume)  to  Condate  {Rennet).  The 
Table  gives  a route  from  Coriallum  {Cherbourg) 
to  Condate  through  Cosed ia,  which  is  the  next  pbee 
to  Coriallum.  D Anville  discusses  the  site  of  Co#edi» 
without  determining  its  position,  for  there  is  great 
difficulty  about  the  distances.  Some  geographers  take 
Cosedia  to  be  La  Couximcrc  ; and  there  are  other 
guesses.  fG.  L] 

COSETA'NI  (Korrnrarol,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 17;  Pli*. 
iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Cositnni,  Inner,  ap.  Grater,  p.  499).  s 
small  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  along  the 
coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  I berus  {Ebro)  north- 
wards to  the  Laletakl  Their  territory,  calkd 
CoseUnia  or  Coesetania.  contained  the  capital  city 
Takraco  and  the  river  Subir.  [P.  8.] 

COSSA  (K 6ooa  or  K£<ra,  Ptol.  viL  1.  § 65)* 
a town  in  India,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a place 
famous  for  the  diamonds  found  there.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Forbiger  to  be  the  present  Cota, 
on  the  river  ZcsuL  [V.J 
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COSSAEI  (Ko/rtrcubi),  a warlike  tribe  inhabiting 
a mountainous  district  called  Coesaea  (Kofftraia), 
on  the  borders  of  Sosiana  to  the  S.f  and  of  Media 
Magna  to  the  N.  They  were  a hill  tribe,  and  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Their  land  was 
sterile  and  unproductive,  and  they  lived  tlie  life  of 
rubbers.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  744)  speaks  of  them  as  con- 
stantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  testifies  to 
their  power  when  he  says  that  they  sent  13,000 
men  to  assist  the  Elymaci  in  a war  against  the 
people  of  Babylonia  and  Sosiana.  Alexander  led  his 
forces  against  them  and  subdued  them,  at  least  for  a 
time.  (Diod.  xriL  111.)  The  Persian  kings  had 
n*Y*»r  been  able  to  reduce  them,  but  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  them  a tribute,  when  they  moved 
their  court  annually  from  Ecbatana  to  Babylon,  to 
pass  their  winter  at  the  latter  place.  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
524.)  In  character,  they  seem  to  have  resembled 
the  Bakktiari  tribes,  who  now  roam  over  the  same 
mountains  which  they  formerly  occupied.  There  is 
some  variety  in  the  orthography  of  their  name  in 
ancient  authors.  Pliny  (vi.  27.  a.  31)  calls  them 
Cuasii,  and  in  some  places  they  are  apparently 
enuftmnded  with  the  Cissii.  It  is  possible  that 
th*ir  name  may  be  connected  with  the  modern 
Kkuzigtdn.  [V.] 

COSSINI  (Kfooiyoi).  According  to  a fragment 
of  Artemklorus,  cited  by  Stephanos  (a.  v.  ' Cirri - 
vy* r).  the  Ostiones  were  a people  on  the  Western 
Ocean,  who  were  also  called  Cassini  by  Artemidorus, 
bat  Ostiaei  by  Pythons.  It  seems  probable,  that 
these  Ostinoes  or  Ostiaei  are  the  Osismii  of  Caesar. 
(B.  G.  ii.  34.)  Walckenacr,  who  b ingenious  on 
such  obscure  names,  does  not  admit  that  these  Cos- 
sini  are  the  same  as  the  Ostiaei,  but  he  assumes 
them  to  he  a neighbouring  tribe  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Bretagne.  There  is  a place  Cotsncm  or 
Cou^sjum  near  Brrst.  [G.  L.j 

COSSINI'TF.S  (Keowfnp),  a Thracian  river, 
flowing  probably  by  the  town  of  Consintus,  and  emp- 
tying itself  into  the  Aegean.  (Aelian,  H.  A . xv.  25 ; 
ltin.  Ant.  pi  321.)  [L.  S.) 

COSSIO  or  COSSIUM  (KAermov),  a town  of  the  i 
Vasates,  a people  in  Gallia  on  the  Garumna,  above  j 
Burdigala  (Bordeaux').  The  Vacates  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  7 ),  and  the  Vocates  of  Caesar  ( B . G.  iii.  27),  an 
Aqui radian  people,  seem  to  be  the  same.  They  are 
also  perliaps  the  Basabocates  of  Pliny  (iv.  19), 
unless  the  name  indicates  two  conterminous  peoples. 
The  latter  part  of  Pliny’s  name  is  clearly  Vocates, 
and  the  farmer  part  (Basa)  happens  to  be  the  mo- 
dem name  of  Cossio,  which  is  Baza* , in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde,  The  diocese  of  Baztu  probably 
corresponds  to  the  territory  of  the  Vasates.  Walcke- 
naer  (Geogr.  (fv.,  vol.  i.  p.  302)  conjectures,  that  as 
the  Garonne  cuts  this  diocese  into  two  parts,  the 
southern  part  was  the  country  of  the  Vasates,  and 
the  northern  part  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Dor- 
dogne was  the  country  of  the  Vocates. 

In  the  Antonine  ltin.,  Cossio,  named  1(  Civitas 
VasatAS,’’  b on  the  road  from  Bonieaux  to  Aar- 
borme,  and  37 } M.  P.  from  Bordeaux.  The  name 
Vasates  occurs  in  Ausonio*  (/<£  ii.  4),  who  says  that 
hb  family  was  from  this  place,  though  settled  at 
Burdigala.  In  another  passage  ( Parent . xxiv.  8), 
be  speaks  of  “ Cossio  Vasa  tain."  Ammianus  Mar- 
ceilinns  (xv.  11)  has  the  name  Vasatae.  Baza*  is 
in  a dry  sandy  country.  There  is  a description  of  the 
place  bv  Sidonius  ApolL  (Lib.  viii.  Ep.12).  [G.L.] 

COSSOANUS  (Koaoiarot,  Arrian.  Indie,  4), 
ooe  of  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  re- 
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corded  by  Arrian.  It  b probably  the  same  as  that 
which  Pliny  (vi.  18.  s.  22)  calb  Cossoagns.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  now 
called  Cosi  or  Cosa.  [V.l 

COSSURA,  COSSYRA,  or  COSYRA  (K<i<r- 
oovpa,  Strab. ; KSoqvpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 37 ; K6trv- 
por,  ScyL  p.  50.  §110:  Eth.  Cossurensia : Pan- 
tellaria),  a small  bland  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
about  half  way  between  Sicily  and  the  coast  of 
Africa.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Mel. 
ii.  7.  § 18.)  Scyl&x,  the  earliest  anthor  by  whom 
it  b mentioned,  says  it  was  one  day’s  voyage  from 
the  Hermaean  Promontory  in  Africa.  Strabo  reckons 
it  about  88  miles  from  Lilybaeum,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Clypca,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  (vi. 
p.  277) : but  in  another  passage  (xvii.  p.  834)  ho 
describes  it  ms  directly  opposite  to  Selinus  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  distant  from  thence  about  600 
stadia,  which  b almost  exactly  correct.  Its  real 
dbtance  from  the  nearest  point  of  Africa  does  not, 
however,  exceed  38  geog.  miles.  The  distances 
given  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  517)  are  alto- 
gether erroneous.  Strabo  adds  that  it  contained  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  was  150  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, — but  thb  b much  below  the  truth : 
according  to  Capt.  Smyth  it  b about  30  miles  in 
circuit.  Ovid  speaks  of  it  as  a barren  bland,  and 
contrasts  it  with  its  more  fertile  neighbour  Melit& 
(Fast.  iii.  567),  and  Silius  ltalicus  calb  it  “parva 
Coesvra"  (xiv.  272).  It  naturally  fell  in  early 
times  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  : from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Roman  conatlb  M.  Ae- 
inilius  and  Ser.  Fulvius  in  the  First  Punic  War,  a 
conquest  which  (strangely  enough)  was  thought 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti 
though  the  Carthaginians  recovered  possession  of 
it  the  next  year.  (Zonar,  viii.  14 ; Fast.  Capit.) 
The  bland  of  Pantellaria  is  in  modern  times  a 
dependency  of  Sicily,  and  contains  about  5000  in- 
liabitanta : it  b wholly  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is 
tolerably  fertile,  especially  in  fruit  and  vines. 
(Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  281.)  [E.  H.  B.j 


, COSTOBO'CI  (Kourrofd'nrot,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 21 ; 
Korrov€wKoi,  Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  12  ; CostoDocci, 
Plin.  vi.  7;  Coetobocae,  Amin.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 42; 
Costoboci,  Capitolin.  M.  Antonin,  c.  22),  a people  of 
Dacia,  probably  belonging  to  the  Wendbh  stock 
(Scbafnrik,  Slacische  Alter  thum,  vol.  i.  p.  122). 
Their  position  has  been  sought  in  the  district  of 
Tschemigoto.  [E.  B.  J.] 

COTES  PROM.  [Ampblcma.] 

COTHON.  [Carthaoo.J 
COTIAEUM  (Kondctor:  Eth.  Kortnevs:  Ku- 
tahiyah).  The  name  is  written  Cotyaenm  (Ko- 
Tuactov)  in  the  text  of  Strabo  (p.  576),  but  the 
epigraph  on  the  coins  b said  to  be  always  Ktniaeuv. 
It  was  on  the  Roman  rood  from  Dorylaeum  ( Eski- 
Shehr)  to  Philadelphia  ( A Uah-Shehr),  and  in  Phry- 
gia Epictetus,  according  to  Strabo.  It  b mentioned 
by  Pliny  (▼.  32).  Kutahiyah  b a considerable 
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town,  on  a river  which  some  geographers  take  to  be 
the  Tbyinbrius.  Cotiaeum . was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Asclepiadea,  a very  learned 
grammarian.  There  are  no  remains  of  importance 
at  Kutahiyah.  In  the  Table  the  name  is  miswritten 
Cocleo.  [G.  L.] 

CO'TINAE  (ai  Karrfeai),  a town  of  Hispania 
Bactica,  famous  for  its  mines  of  copper  mixt  with 
gold,  lay  somewhere  in  the  range  of  mountains  which 
border  the  valley  of  the  Baetis  on  the  N.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  142.)  There  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
conjecture  of  Vossius  (ad  Mel.  iii.  1 ),  identifying  it 
with  Olkastrum.  [P.  S.] 

COTINUSSA.  [Gades.] 

COTTABAXI  (KarraS^Koi),  a people  of  Arabia, 
to  the  east  of  tbe  Omani tae,  the  modern  Oman , ex- 
tending to  the  mountains  of  the  Asabi,  at  the  entrance 
to  tiie  Persian  gulf.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.)  They  are  re- 
ferred by  Forster  to  the  Beni-Kahtan,  or  Joctanite 
family  of  Arabs,  the  classical  name  being  merely  an 
inversion  of  their  well-known  native  appellation. 
(Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxvi.,  voL  ii.  p.  154.)  [G.  W.] 

COTT  AEOBKI'G  A.  [VarroNEa.] 

COTTIAE  ALPE&  [Alpes,  p.  107.] 
COTTIARA  (Korridpo,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 9),  the 
chief  city,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  Aei,  a tribe 
who  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  Peninsula  of 
llindostan.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  23. 26)  under  the  names  of 
Cottona  or  Cottonara,  and  from  which  the  best 
pepper  was  obtained,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Periplui  (p.  32).  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  represented  now  by  Cochin , Calicat,  or  Tra- 
tancorc ; on  the  whole,  Cochin  is  probably  the 
most  likely.  [V.] 

COTTIARIS  (Ptol.  vii.  3.  § 3;  Marcian.  p.  30), 
a river  of  China,  at  the  southern  end  of  that  empire, 
on  the  banks  of  which  lived,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  Acthiopian  Icthyophagi.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine to  what  river  this  name  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred ; hence  Mannert  has  conjectured  that  it  is  a 
river  of  Borneo,  and  Forbiger  that  it  is  the  Si  Kiang. 
the  river  of  Canton,  which,  agreeably  with  this  view, 
he  imagines  to  1»  the  same  as  the  Cattigara  of 
Ptolemy.  This  seems  the  best  suggestion.  [V.] 
COTTONA.  [Cottiaka.] 

COTYLAEUM  (Koti/Acuok),  a mountain  in 
Euboea,  at  the  foot  of  which  Tamynae  was  situated. 
(Aeschin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  480;  Steph.  B.  s.r.) 
COTYTTUS.  [Piugalea.] 

COTYLUS.  [Ida.] 

COTYO'llA  (rtt  Korvwfta : Eth.  Konwpmjf, 
Steph.  B.  a.  r.)  and  COTYORUM  (Plin.  vi.  4),  in 
Pontus.  According  to  Xenophon  ( Anab . v.  5.  § 4), 
a colony  of  Sinope,  which  furnished  supplies  for  the 
Ten  Thousand  in  their  retreat.  It  was  in  the 
country  of  the  Tibareni.  The  place  was  on  the  coast, 
and  on  a bay  called  after  the  town.  Strabo  (p.  548), 
where  the  name  is  written  in  a corrupt  form,  speaks 
of  it  as  a small  place;  and  Arrian  as  a village, — 
which  was  owing  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Phar- 
nacia  being  supplied  with  part  of  its  population  j 
from  it.  The  Maritime  Itins.  on  this  coast  make 
the  distance  from  Cotyora  to  the  river  Melanthiu* 
60  stadia.  Hamilton  (Researches,  <fc.  vol.  i.  p.  267) 
says : “ Cotyora  perhaps  stood  on  the  site  of  Ordou, 
where  some  remains  of  an  ancient  port  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  are  still  visible.”  But  he  remarks  that 
some  writers  suppose  tliat  Cotyora  was  on  the  modem 
bay  of  Pershembah , “ which  is  certainly  more  shel- 
tered than  Ordou,  and  its  distance  from  the  river 
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Molanthius  agrees  better  with  the  60  stadia  of 
Arrian  and  the  anonymous  Peri  plus,  than  the  site  of 
Orilou."  [G.  L] 

COTYRTA  (KorGpra:  Eth.  Korvpraloi).  a town 
iu  the  S.  of  Laconia,  near  the  promontory  Main, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  tbe  Lacedaemonians,  aloe* 
with  Aphrodisi&s,  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in  ordrr 
to  protect  this  part  of  the  coast  from  tbe  ravages  A 
tbe  Athenians,  who  had  established  themselves  s: 
Cythera.  (Thuc.  iv.  56 ; Steph.  B.  s.  c.) 

CRAG  US  (Kpcfyoj ; Eth.  Kpdyioi),  a mocn- 
tainous  tract  in  Lycia.  Strabo  (p.  665),  whose  de- 
scription proceeds  from  west  to  east,  after  tbe  pro- 
montory Tel  missus,  mentions  Anticragus,  on  which 
is  Canny  less  us  [Cakmyi.esm/s],  and  then  Cragus, 
which  has  eight  summits  (or  he  may  mean  cafe), 
and  a city  of  the  same  name.  Pinara,  in  tb?  in- 
terior, was  at  the  base  of  Cragua.  There  are  tain* 
of  the  town  Cragua  of  the  Roman  imperial  period, 
with  Lite  epigraph  Auaiw*  Kp.  or  Kpa.  or  Kparr 
The  range  of  Anticragua  and  Cragua  is  represented 
in  tbe  map  in  Sprmtt  and  Forbea  (Lycia,  vol.  n)*» 
running  south  from  the  neighbourhood  of  TehmM* 
and  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  lower  bun 
of  the  river  Xanthus.  The  southern  part  is  Craga* 
The  direction  of  the  range  shows  that  it  nut  ate 
on  the  sea  in  bold  headlands.  In  Beaufort's  map  A 
the  coast  of  Kanunania,  the  Anticragos  is  marked 
6000  feet  high.  Beaufort's  examination  of  this  coa-t 
began  at  u Tedy  Boor  oon,  which  means  the  Sow- 
Capes,  a knot  of  high  and  rugged  mountains  tbs: 
appear  to  have  been  the  ancient  Mount  Cracro  rf 
Lycia.”  (Karamania,  p.  1.)  The  ruins  of  Finn 
arc  where  Strabo  describes  them,  on  the  east  aie  4 
this  range,  about  half  way  between  Tckoksas  sad 
the  termination  of  tbe  range  on  the  south  emtt 
There  is  a “ pass  lending  between  the  siuiunito  4 
Cragus  and  Anticragus.  Between  the  two  cbirf 
peaks  is  a plain  4000  feet  above  the  sea ; and  show 
it  rises  the  highest  peak  of  Cragus,  more  than 
feet  above  this  elevated  plain.  The  first  half  of  dr 
ascent  from  the  plain  is  through  a thick  forest,  sad 
the  remainder  over  bare  rock.  From  the  summit 
there  is  a view  of  the  whole  plain  of  Xanthus,  and 
of  the  gorges  of  the  Maasicytus,  which  lies  east  of 
it.  The  side  towards  the  sea  is  so  steep,  that  from 
this  lofty  summit  the  waves  are  seen  breaking  whits 
against  the  base  of  this  precipitous  mountain  truus. 
(Sprat t's  and  Forbes’s  Lycia , vol.  ii.  p.  301.)  It 
appears  that  Strabo  is  right  when  he  describes  i 
valley  or  depression  as  sepiarating  Anticragua  sal 
Cragus;  and  the  highest  part,  which  towers  short 
the  sea  at  the  Seven  Capes,  seems  to  be  the  right 
summits  that  Strabo  s]waks  of.  There  was  a pro- 
montory Cragus,  according  to  Scyhut  and  Pliny  (*• 
27),  which  must  be  the  Seven  Capes.  The  Uiers 
Acra  of  the  Stadiasraus  seems  also  to  be  the  Seres 
Capes.  The  position  of  the  Cragus  between  Xanthu 
and  Tel  miss  us  is  mentioned  by  Mela  (L  15),  and  Ik 
also  probably  means  the  some  striking  part  cl  the 
range.  It  is  observed,  that  “ there  is  not  in  all 
Europe  a wilder  or  grander  scene  than  this 
through  the  Seven  Capes  of  Cragus.”  (Spratt  sad 
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Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  The  rocks  and  forests  of 
Cragus  were  embellished  by  poetic  fictions  as  the 
occasional  residence  of  Diana.  (Hor.  Cam.  i.  21.) 
Here,  according  to  the  authority  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nos (a.  r.  K payos),  were  the  so-called  S*u>v  aypiuy 
tan-pa.  The  site  of  the  city  Cragus  has  not  been 
determined.  Leake  {Get>g.  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  164) 
conjectures  that  Cragus  may  be  the  same  city  as 
Sidvrria,  a place  that  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
[Sll>TMA.] 

There  was  a Cragus  on  the  Cilician  coast.  See 
Axtiocheia,  p.  146.  [G.  L.] 

C RAMBUS  A (Kfdu^outTa,  Eth.  KpauSowrtos, 
Kpanfovaouot).  ).  A small  island  off  the  south- 
east coast  of  Lycia,  which  Strabo  (p.  666)  places* 
between  the  Sacred  Promontory  and  Olbia.  It  is 
NE.  of  the  Insulae  Chelidoniae,  and  is  easily  identi- 
fied by  its  modem  name  Grambousa.  It  is  a 
sharp  and  barren  ridge  of  rock,  and  yet  a small 
stream  of  excellent  water  bursts  out  on  the  eastern 
side.  As  it  docs  not  seem  possible  that  such  a 
rock  can  contain  a sufficient  quantity  of  rain  to 
supply  the  spring,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  water 
comes  from  the  mountains  on  the  mainland,  and  it  1 
must  therefore  pass  under  the  sea,  which  is  170  feet 
deep  between  the  island  and  the  land.  (Beaufort, 
Karamania.  p.  39.)  The  S tad  Lisin  us  makes  the 
distance  between  Phaselis  and  Crambusa  to  be  100 
stadia,  bat  it  is  more.  Leake  and  others  take  it  to 
be  the  Dionysia  of  Scylax  (p.  39)  and  of  Pliny  (v. 
31);  but  Pliny  mentions  Cmmbussa,  and  though 
lua  text  is  confused  by  a number  of  names  heaped 
together,  he  seems  to  mean  the  island  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  mentions  Crambusa 
as  an  island  adjacent  to  Pamphylia;  but  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  position  of  the  Crambusa  of  Lycia. 

2.  The  Stadiasmos  mentions  a Crambusa  on  tho 
Cilician  cnast.  The  description  of  the  Stadiasmus 
proceeds  from  east  to  west.  The  text  seems  to  mean 
as  follows : u from  Crauni  to  the  Pisurgia,  having  on 
the  left  the  Crambusa,  45  stadia.”  The  next  place  j 
to  the  west  is  Berenice,  50  stadia.  [Berenice.]  I 
Beaufort  ( Karamania , p.  210)  describes  two  small 
islands  east  of  Celenderis,  named  Papadoula ; and 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  these  may  represent  the 
Crambusa  of  the  Stadiasmus.  But  this  is  only  a 
guess. 

3.  Strabo  (p.  670)  mentions  another  Crambusa 
on  the  Cilician  coast.  [Coinrccs.]  [G.  L.] 

CRANAE  (K+xu'dr/),  an  island  in  the  Laconian 
gulf,  opposite  Gytheium,  whither  Paris  carried  off 
Helen  from  Sparta.  This  little  island,  now  called 
Marathonisi,  is  described  by  a modern  traveller  as 
M low  and  flat,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  100 
yards  from  the  shore.  The  ruined  foundation  of  a 
temple  supports  at  present  a Greek  chapel."  (Horn. 
IL  in.  442;  Paus.  iii.  22.  § 1 ; Walpole’s  Memoirs, 
vol.  L p.  56.) 

CRANAOS.  [Antiochkla,  No.  5,  p.  146.] 

CRAXEIA.  [Ambracia,  p.  121,  a.] 

CRANE10N.  [Corinth us,  p.  680,  a.] 

CRA'XII  (Kpdyioi),  a town  of  Cephallenia,  si- 
tuated at  the  bead  of  a bay  on  the  western  coast. 
In  b.  c.  431  it  joined  the  Athenian  alliance,  together 
with  the  other  Cephallenian  towns  (Thuc.  ii.  30); 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Corinthians  made  u 
descent  upon  the  territory  of  Cr&nii,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss.  (Thuc.  ii.  33.)  In  B.  c.  421  the 
Athenians  settled  at  Cranii  the  Messeniaus  who  were 
withdrawn  from  Pyles  on  the  surrender  of  tliat  for- 
tress to  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Thuc.  v.  35.)  Cranii 


surrendered  to  the  Romans  without  resistance  in 
b.  c.  189.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  28.)  It  is  mentioned  both 
by  Strabo  (x.  p.  455)  and  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  19). 

The  ruins  of  Cranii  are  near  the  modern  town  of 
Argostoli.  Leake  remarks  that  “ the  walls  of  Cranii 
are  among  the  best  extant  specimens  of  the  military 
architecture  of  the  Greeks,  and  a curious  example 
of  their  attention  to  strength  of  position  in  preference 
to  other  conveniences ; for  nothing  can  be  more 
rugged  or  forbidding  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
site.  The  enclosure,  which  was  of  a quadrilateral 
form,  and  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  three  miles  in 
circumference,  followed  the  crests  of  several  rocky 
summits,  surrounding  an  elevated  hollow  which  falls 
to  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Ar- 
gostoli." The  walls  may  be  traced  in  nearly  their 
whole  circumference.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  61,  seq.) 


COIN  OP  CRANII. 

CRANON  or  CRANNON  (K pavur,  KparrtSr; 
the  name  is  written  indifferently  with  the  single  and 
double  v in  inscriptions  and  coins,  os  well  as  in 
ancient  authors:  Eth.  Kpowmor),  a town  of  Pe- 
lasgiotis,  in  Thessaly,  situated  S.W.  of  Larissa,  and 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Gyrton,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330,  frag.  14).  Its  most  an- 
cient name  is  said  to  have  been  Ephyra;  and  Homer, 
in  his  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephyri  and 
Phlegyae,  is  supposed  by  the  ancient  commentators 
to  have  meant  the  people  afterwards  called  Cranno- 
nians  and  Gyrtonians  respectively.  (/L  xiii.  301 ; 
Strab.  1.  c.  ix.  p.  442  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  K pavviiv). 
Pindar  likewise  speaks  of  the  Crannonii  under  the 
name  of  Ephyraei  ( Pyth . x.  85).  Crannon  was 
the  residence  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  family  of 
the  Scopadae,  whose  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
grazed  in  the  fertile  plain  surrounding  the  city. 
(Theocr.  xvi.  36.)  Diactorides,  one  of  the  Scopadao 
of  Crannon,  was  a suitor  for  the  liand  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon.  (Herod,  vi.  127.)  Si- 
monides resided  some  time  at  Crannon,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Scopadae ; and  there  was  a cele- 
brated story  current  in  antiquity  respecting  the 
inode  in  which  the  Dioscuri  preserved  the  poet's  life 
w'hen  the  Scopadae  were  crushed  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  roof  of  a building.  (Cic.  de  OraL  ii.  86:  the 
story  is  related  in  the  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  834.) 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c. 
431)  the  Crannonians,  together  with  some  of  the 
other  Thessalians,  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  ii.  22.)  In  b.c.  394  they 
are  mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Boeotians,  who  mo- 
lested Agesilaus  in  his  march  through  Thessaly  on 
his  return  from  Asia.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  § 3.)  In 
b.c.  191  Crannon  was  taken  by  Antiochus.  (Liv. 
xxx vi.  10.)  It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  war  with 
Perseus.  (Liv.  xlii.  65.)  Catullus  (Ixiv  35)  speaks 
of  it  as  a declining  place  in  his  time:  — 

“Dcseritnr  Scyros:  linquunt  Phthiotica  Tcmpe, 
Cranonisque  dotnos,  ac  moenia  Larissaea.” 

Its  name  occurs  in  Pliny  (iv.  8.  § 15).  Its  site  has 
been  fixed  by  Leake  at  some  ruins  called  Paled  IA - 
rissa,  situated  half  an  hour  from  Uadjildr,  which  is 
distant  2 hours  and  27  minutes  from  Larissa.  At 
Pd  lea  Larissa  Leake  found  an  ancient  inscription 
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TOO  CRATAEIS. 

containing  the  name  of  Crannon.  The  name  of  the 
ruins  shows  tliat  they  were  once  more  considerable 
than  they  are  at  present:  but  even  now  **  some 
foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  or  more  pro- 
bably of  the  citadel,  may  be  traced  along  the  edge 
of  a quadrangular  height  called  Puleokastro,  which 
is  nearly  a mile  in  circumference,  and  towards  the 
upper  part  of  which  are  some  vestiges  of  a transverse 
wall,  forming  a double  inclosure.  This  height,  and 
all  the  fields  around,  are  covered  with  pottery;  and 
on  the  side  of  the  height,  or  on  the  rise  of  the  bills 
behind  it,  are  eight  or  nine  small  tumuli/  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  363,  seq.) 

CRATAEIS  (Kparaifr),  a small  river  of  Brut- 
tium,  flowing  near  the  Scyllaean  promontory.  It 
derived  its  name  from  a nymph  Crataeis,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  was  the  mother  of  Scylla.  (Horn. 
Od.  xii.  124;  Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  749.)  The  river, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10),  and 
Solinus  (2.  § 22),  was  probably  a small  stream  which 
falls  into  the  sea  about  3 miles  E.  of  Sdlla,  and  is 
called  the  Fiume  di  Solano , from  a village  of  that 
name,  or  Fiume  dei  Peed.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p. 
74.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRATEIA  (K partia),  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v. 
1)  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  and  he  gives  it  also 
the  name  Klaviopolis,  which  clearly  dates  from  the 
imperial  period,  and  probably  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  between  Claudiopolis 
and  Ancyra  of  Galatia,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Claudio- 
polis. An  autonomous  coin  with  the  epigraph  Kpy 
is  attributed  to  this  place ; and  there  are  coins  of  the 
imperial  period,  from  Antoninus  Pius  to  G allien  us. 
It  became  an  episcopal  see.  There  is  nothing  to 
determine  the  position  of  Cratda,  and  it  is  placed  in 
the  maps  purely  at  hazard.  [G.  L.] 

CRATEIAE  (Kpartiat : Krato ),  some  small 
islan<ls  lying  off  the  coast  of  Liburuia  in  Illyricum. 
(Scylax,  p,  8 ; Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30.) 

CRATER  (6  Kpar+ip)  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks,  according  to  Strabo  (v.  p.  242),  to  the 
beautiful  gulf  now  known  as  the  Bay  of  Naples,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  natural  features  on  the  coast 
of  Italy.  It  was  called  by  Eratosthenes  the  Cu- 
MARAV  Gulp  (d  K v/xaios  k6\tos,  op.  Strab.  i.  p. 
22,  23);  Appian  terms  it  the  Gulf  above  Comae 
(d  k6\woi  6 inrip  Kuurjr,  B.  C.v.  81)  ; it  appears 
to  liave  ocen  generally  known  to  Roman  writers  as 
the  Gulf  of  Puteoli.  (Sinus  Puteolakus,  Plin. 
iii.  6.  s.  12 ; Mela  ii.  4;  Suet.  Aug.  98.)  Its  boun- 
daries and  natural  characters  have  been  already  de- 
scribed under  the  article  Caaipaxia.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CRATHIS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

CRATHIS  (Kfolis),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
rivers  of  Bruttium,  which  in  the  northern  part  of  its 
course  forma  the  boundary  between  that  province 
and  Laconia.  It  rises  iu  the  central  mountain 
group  of  Rruttiuir.  (the  Sila ),  a few  miles  S.  of 
Consentia,  flows  below  the  walls  of  tliat  town,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Basentus  or 
Busentus  ( Busento ),  and  has  a course  nearly  due 
N.  through  the  centre  of  the  Brnttlan  peninsula,  till 
it  approaches  the  confines  of  Laconia,  when  it  turns 
abruptly  to  the  E.  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum,  immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  ancient  site  of 
ThuriL  At  the  present  day  it  receives,  at  a dis- 
tance of  above  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  waters 
of  the  river  Sybaria  (now  called  the  Coscile),  which 
in  ancient  times  pursued  their  own  course  to  the  sea. 
[Stbaris.]  From  its  close  proximity  to  the  celebrated 
city  c i Sybaris  the  Crathi*  is  noticed  by  many  an 
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cicnt  writers.  (Lycophr.  A lex.  9 1 9 ; Theecr.  v.  16.) 
Euripides  sings  its  praises,  and  alludes  to  the  pecu- 
liar golden-red  tinge  it  wa*  supposed  to  impart  to 
the  hair,  a fact  which  is  also  noticed  by  Ovid  aid 
other  writcre.  (Eur.  TroatL  228  ; Ovid.  Met  it. 
315;  Strab.  vi.  p.263;  Plin  xxxi.  2.  a 10;  Yik 
Seq.  p.9;  Timaeus  op.  Antig.  Caryst.  149.)  Tt* 
plains  through  which  the  Crathis  flows  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  were  noticed  in  ancient  times  far 
their  fertility:  they  are  now  become  marshy  tod 
unhealthy.  Like  all  streams  which  descend  from  a 
mountainous  region,  and  afterwards  flow  throort  s 
flat  allnvial  tract,  the  river  was  subject  to  violent 
inundations  and  sudden  changes  of  its  course:  dur- 
ing the  flourishing  days  of  Sybaris  it  was  doubtim 
restrained  by  dams  and  artificial  embankments:  tad 
hence  when  the  citizens  of  Crotona.  after  their  great 
victory  over  the  Sybarites  in  u.c.  5 10,  determined  to 
annihilate  the  rival  city,  they  broke  down  the  banks 
of  the  Crathis,  and  turned  ita  waters  on  to  the  ate 
of  Sybaris.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  263.)  Hence  Herodot® 
incidentally  notices  the  dry  bed  of  the  Crathi*  (». 
45),  which  was  evidently  its  ancient  channel  Tbe 
same  author  expressly  tells  us  tliat  tbe  Italian  rmr 
was  named  by  the  Achaeans  who  founded  Sybaris, 
after  the  leas  celebrated  stream  of  the  same  nan*  in 
their  native  country.  (Herod,  i.  145  ; Strab.  m. 

р.  386.)  [£.  H.  B ] 

CRAUGA'LLIUM  (KpairydAAior),  a town  d 

Phocis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirrba,  whose  in- 
habitants are  said  to  have  joined  the  Cirrhanuu  in 
maltreating  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  consult  tl* 
oracle  at  Delphi.  It  was  destroyed  along  with 
Cirrha  at  the  end  of  the  First  Sacred  War,  and  it* 
name  does  not  occur  again.  [Crissa.]  The  nan* 
of  the  people  is  variously  written  Craagallkiw. 
Crauallidoe,  and  Acragallidae.  Leake  conjecture 
that  Xeropigadho  is  the  site  of  this  town.  (Acxkic 

с.  Ctedpk.  p.  68,  ed.  Steph.;  HarpocraL  t.  r. 
aAAlSat;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.567  ) 

CRAL’Nl  (Kpaovw),  a promontory  an  the  Cilkiau 
coast,  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus : 41  from  tbe 
Mclas  river  to  the  point  Crauni,  40  stadia."  [Ceam- 
n usa,  No.  2.]  Leake  observes  (Asia  Minor,  p. 
206).  u The  river  which  joins  the  sea  at  the  b<<wa 
of  the  bay  of  Papadula , being  the  largest  stream  a 
the  part  of  the  coast  under  consideration,  seems  to  be 
the  Melas  of  the  Stadiasmus ; and  the  cape  which  B« 
midway  between  that  stream  and  Celenderis  may  j«- 
sibly  be  the  Crauni  of  the  same  authority."  [G.L.] 

CREMASTE  (K ptpturri]),  a place  mentkied  by 
Xenophon  (Hell  iv.  8.  § 37).  He  speaks  of  tl* 
plain  near  Cremaste,  **  where  there  are  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Abydeni."  If  Cremaste  was  a village, 
it  was  probably  on  a hill  above  the  plain.  As  Stnho 
speaks  of  gold  mines  at  Astyra  [Asttba],  it  h*» 
been  conjectured  that  Astyra  and  Cremaste  are  either 
the  same  place,  or  two  adjacent  places.  Gold  mires 
belonging  to  Lampsacus  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxvii.  11)  and  by  Polyaenus  (ii.  1.  § 26): 
they  may  be  the  same  as  those  of  Cremaste.  if  ** 
suppose  Cremaste  to  be  between  Abydos  sad 
Luinpsacus.  [G.  L] 

CKE’MERA  (K ptfxipa),  a small  river  of  Etruria, 
flowing  into  the  Tiber  a few  miles  above  Rome.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  mcmorahle  defeat  of  the  3<X> 
Fabii,  who  established  on  its  banks  a fortified  f»t, 
from  whence  they  carried  on  hostilities  against  th* 
Veientes,  and  laid  waste  their  territory,  until  they 
were  at  length  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade,  and  all 
put  to  tbe  sword,  b.c.  477.  (Liv.  ii.49, 50:  Dwnys. 
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ix.  15,  IS — 22  ; Diod.  xi.  53 ; Ovid.  Fust.  ii.  193 
—242  ; Fk>r.  i.  12  ; Cell.  xvii.  21.  § 13.)  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  (vi.  1)  this  disaster  occurred  on  the 
same  day  of  the  year  (the  16th  of  July),  which  was 
afterwards  marked  by  the  still  more  calamitous  de- 
feat on  the  Allia.  No  other  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
history,  nor  is  its  name  found  in  any  of  the  geo- 
graphers : it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  but  an 
inconsiderable  stream.  Cluverius  was  the  first  to 
Hentify  it  with  a small  river  called  the  Fosso  di 
Valca  or  Varca,  which  has  its  source  in  the  crater- 
formed  basin  of  Baccano , flows  by  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Veii,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  immediately 
opposite  to  Castel  Giubileo  (the  site  of  Fidenae), 
about  6 miles  from  Home.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  536.) 
Bat  though  the  authority  of  Cluverius  has  been  fol- 
lowed on  this  point  (apparently  without  investigation) 
by  all  subsequent  topographers  (Gell,  Nibby,  West- 
phal.  Ac.),  the  arguments  which  led  him  to  fix  upon 
this  stream  as  the  Cremera  are  based  upon  his  er- 
roneous views  as  to  the  position  of  Veii ; and  the  site 
of  that  city  being  now  fixed  with  certainty  near 
Isola  Famese , it  is  difficult  to  admit  any  longer 
that  the  Fosso  di  Valca  can  be  the  ancient  Cremera. 
Dionysius  speaks  of  that  river  (ix.  15)  as  not  far 
distant  from  the  city  of  Veii — an  expression  which 
could  hardly  apply  to  a stream  that  flowed  imme- 
diately below  its  walls : and  a still  stronger  objection 
is  that  the  stream  in  question  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  lie  between  the  Vcientea  and  Rome,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  forays  of  the  former  people.  It  is  certain 
that  the  little  brook  now  called  Acqua  Traversa, 
which  crtxses  the  Flaminian  Way  and  falls  into  the 
Tiber  almost  3 miles  nearer  Rome,  would  correspond 
far  better  with  the  position  requisite  for  such  a 
p*t  as  that  of  the  Fabii:  and  though  a very 
trilling  stream,  its  banks  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Valca,  are  in  many  places  lofty  and  precipitous, 
and  would  afford  an  advantageous  site  for  their 
fortress.  Ovid  indeed  speaks  of  the  Cremera  as  a 
violent  torrent  ( Crcmeram  rapacem ),  but  adds  that 
this  was  when  it  was  swollen  by  winter  rains.  At 
any  other  time  indeed  such  an  expression  would  be 
equally  inapplicable  to  both  streams:  the  Fosso  di 
Valca  being  itself  but  a small  and  sluggish  brook, 
though  flowing  through  a deep  valley  with  lofty 
banks.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  known 
as  the  Fosso  di  Formello. 

The  castle  of  the  Fabii,  to  which  both  Livy 
and  Dionysius  give  the  name  of  Cremera,  was  evi- 
dently a mere  fortified  poet  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Veientines:  and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  its 
identification,  as  has  been  done  by  some  Ital  bn 
antiquaries.  [E.  H.  B.J 

CREMNA  (n  Kpfipva  or  Kptpya),  a place  in  Pi- 
sidia,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  a strong  post  on  an 
eminence.  It  was  taken  by  the  Galatian  king 
Amyntas,  a contemporary  of  Strabo  (p.  569).  It 
became  a Roman  colony,  as  Strabo  says;  and  there 
are  imperial  coins  with  the  epigraph  Col.  Ivl.  Avo. 
Ciikmna.  The  passage  of  Strabo  about  Cremna 
has  caused  great  difficulty.  He  says  that  Amyntas 
did  not  take  Sandalium,  which  is  situated  between 
Cremna  and  Sagabseus.  Strabo  adds,  “ Sagalassus 
is  distant  from  Apameia  a day’s  journey,  having  a 
descent  of  about  30  stadia  from  the  fort  (row  ip6- 
paros),  and  they  call  it  also  Selgessus.”  Cramer 
( Aria  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  299)  supposes  Strabo  to 
mean  that  “ at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Saga- 
lassus.  in  a northerly  direction,  was  the  important 
fortress  of  Cremn*;”  on  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
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some  readers  to  observe,  that  where  a Greek  text 
presents  a difficulty,  Cramer  is  often  wrong  in  ex- 
plaining it.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  here.  The 
French  translation  of  Strain  makes  a like  mistake; 
and  Groskurd  the  same,  for  he  translates  it  4<  hat 
fast  dreissig  stadien  hinabsteigung  von  jener  vest*," 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  means  Cremna.  Arun- 
dell  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 ) properly  remarks 
that,  if  there  were  only  30  stadia  between  Cremna 
and  Sagalassus,  “ it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  San- 
dalium should  be  between  them.”  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable at  all ; and  Strabo's  text,  whatever  fault 
there  may  be  in  it,  clearly  places  Cremna  at  some 
distance  from  Sagalassus,  and  “ the  fort  ” is  not 
Cremna.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  of 
Strabo  from  which  we  can  determine  the  distance 
between  Sagalassus  and  Cremna,  nor  their  relative 
position.  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  mentions  the  Cremna  Co- 
lonia,  and  according  to  him  it  is  in  the  same  longi- 
tude as  Sagalassus.  Arundell  found  a place  called 
Germe  fifteen  miles  SSE.  of  the  village  of  AUahsitn , 
which  is  near  the  ruins  of  Sagalassus.  There  is  a 
view  of  Germs  in  Arandell’s  work.  It  is  a striking 
position,  “ a terrific  precipice  on  three  sides.”  The 
ruins  are  described  by  Arundell.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a theatre,  of  temples,  of  a colonnade,  and 
of  what  Is  snppoeed  to  be  a triumphal  arch.  Moat 
of  the  buildings  seemed  to  be  of  the  Roman  period. 

There  is  a story  in  Zosimus  (i.  69)  of  an  Isaurian 
robber,  named  Lydius,  who  seized  Cremna,  a city  of 
Lycia,  as  he  calls  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ho 
means  the  same  place  which  Strabo  does.  [G.  L.] 
CKEMNI  (Kfrfifxvoi),  a town  of  European  Sar- 
matiu,  W.  of  the  promontory  Agarum,  and  called  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  20,  110)  a factory  of  the  free 
Scythians  on  the  W.  of  the  Palos  Maeotis.  Man- 
nert  (vol.  iv.  p.  114;  comp.  Ritter,  Vorhalle,  p.  156) 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taganrog.  By 
others  it  has  been  sought  for  at  Stari-Kritn  near 
Mariupol.  (Reichardt,  Klein,  Geogr.  Schrift.  p. 
285;  comp.  Eichwald,  AUe  Geogr.  d.  Casp.  Meer , 
p.  309.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CREMNISCI  (K pripvloKoi,  Anon.  Peripl.  Pont. 
Eux.  p.  10;  Cremniscoa,  Plin.  iv.  26),  a town  on 
the  Euxine,  which  Artemidarus,  the  geographer, 
placed  at  480  stadia  from  the  river  Tyras.  For- 
biger  (vol.  iii.  p.  1129)  places  it  near  the  lake 
Burmaraka,  or  near  Jslama.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CREMO'NA  (Kpe/idiyri,  Pol.  et  Strab. ; Kpipura, 
Ptol. ; Kpepwv,  App. : Eth.  Cremonensis : Cremona ), 
a city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Padus,  about  6 miles  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Addua.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  reckon  it 
among  the  cities  of  the  Cenomani  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  23 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 31),  but  it  would  seem  from 
the  expression  of  Livy  (coloniae  deduct  ae  m agro 
de  GaUis  cap  to,  Epit.  xx.)  that  it  was  originally 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Insuhres.  We  have 
no  account  of  its  existence  previous  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  but  after  the  great  Gaulish  war  in  b.  c. 
225,  the  Romans,  being  desirous  to  establish  a firmer 
footing  in  this  part  of  Italy,  settled  two  colonies  of 
6000  men  each  at  Cremona  and  Placentia,  the  one 
on  the  left  and  the  other  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Padus,  b.  c.  219.  (Liv.  Epit.  xx.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14; 
Pol.  iii.  40 ; Tac.  Hist.  iii.  34.)  The  new  colonies 
were,  however,  scarcely  established  when  the  news 
of  the  approach  of  Hannibal  led  the  Boians  and 
Insubrians  to  take  up  arms  afresh  ; but  though  they 
ravaged  the  newly  occupied  lands,  and  even  drove 
the  settlers  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina,  it  is  certain 
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that  they  did  not  take  either  of  the  two  cities,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  following  year  as  affording  a 
shelter  and  winter-quarters  to  the  army  of  Scipio 
after  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  (Liv.  xxi.  25,  56 ; 
Pol.  1.  c. ; Appian,  If  atm.  7.)  At  a later  period 
of  the  Second  Punic  War  Cremona  was  one  of  the 
colonies  which  remained  faithful,  when  twelve  of 
them  refused  any  further  supplies.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.) 
Its  territory  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Gauls,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  city 
itself  had  a narrow  escape,  being  closely  besieged  by 
the  insurgent  Gauls  under  Hamilcar,  who  had 
already  taken  and  destroyed  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  Placentia.  Cremona,  however,  was  able  to  hold 
out  till  the  arrival  of  the  praetor  L.  Furius,  who 
defeated  the  Gauls  in  a great  battle  under  it*  walls, 
re.  c.  200.  The  city  hud,  nevertheless,  suffered  so 
much  from  the  repeated  wars  in  this  part  of  Gaul, 
that  in  ii.  c.  190,  a fresh  body  of  colonists  was  sent 
thither,  and  6000  new  families  were  divided  between 
it  and  Placentia.  (Liv.  xxviii.  11,  xxxi.  10,21, 
xxxvii.  46.)  From  this  time  till  near  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  wc  hear  nothing  more  iff  Cremona, — 
but  we  learn  that  it  became  a populous  and  flourish- 
ing colony,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  fertility  of  its 
territory  and  the  advantages  of  its  situation  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  rivers  were  the  sources  of  its 
prosperity.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  34.) 

During  the  civil  wars  after  Jthe  death  of  Caesar, 
Cremona  espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  was  in 
consequence  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  territory 
was  confiscated  and  assigned  to  his  veterans  by 
Octxvian.  It  is  to  this  event  that  Virgil  alludes  in 
the  well-known  line, 

“ Mantua  vae  tniserae  nimium  vicina  Cremonae," 
a part  of  the  territory  of  Mantua  having  shared  the 
same  fate  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  city  (Virg. 
EcL  ix.  28,  and  Serv.  ad  loc.)  But  this  change  of 
proprietors  did  not  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
itself,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  216)  a* 
one  of  the  chief  places  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
appears  from  Tacitus  to  have  been  a flourishing  and 
wealthy  city  when  the  civil  wars  of  a.  d.  69  inflicted 
a fatal  blow  on  its  prosperity.  During  the  contest 
between  Otho  and  Vitelliu.%  Cremona  was  one  of  the 
first  places  occupied  by  the  generals  of  the  latter. 
Caecina,  when  repulsed  from  Placentia,  made  it  his 
lie.ul-q  arters,  and  the  first  battle  of  Bodriacuiu, 
which  led  to  th»»  defeat  and  death  of  Otho,  was 
fought  between  that  town  and  Cremona.  To  cele- 
brate this  victory  Caecina  shortly  after  exhibited  a 
show  of  gladiators  at  Cremona,  at  which  Vitellins 
himself  was  present ; and  an  amphitheatre  was 
expressly  constructed  for  the  occasion.  (Tac.  Hitt. 
ii.  17,  22.  23,  67,  70  ; Dion  Cum.  lv.  1.)  A few 
months  after,  Cremona  again  became  the  head- 
quarters of  tiie  Vitellian  forces,  which  were  opposed 
to  Antouius  Primus,  the  gcucral  of  Vespasian . and 
these  after  their  defeat  in  the  second  battle  of  Be- 
driacum  (which  was  fought  only  a few  miles  from 
Cremona),  fell  back  upon  the  city,  immediately 
adjoining  to  which  they  had  a fortified  catnp.  But 
the  troops  of  Antouius,  following  up  their  advantage, 
successively  took  by  storm  both  the  camp,  and  the 
city  itself,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  was 
strongly  fortified  with  walls  and  towers.  The  troops 
of  Caecina  were  admitted  to  tonus  of  capitulation, 
but  the  whole  dty  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
after  having  been  exposed  for  four  days  to  the  fury 


| of  the  soldiery  was  ultimately  bnrnt  to  the  ground. 

I Neither  temples  nor  public  buildings  were  spared, 
| and  only  one  of  the  former  survived  the  catastrophe. 
(Tac.  Hitt.  ii.  100,  iii.  15—33.)  So  great  a cala- 
1 mity  falling  upon  one  of  the  meet  flourishing  cities 
of  Italy,  necessarily  brought  great  odium  upuu  V«- 
I pasian,  who,  after  he  had  established  his  power, 
sought  as  far  as  possible  to  repair  the  mischief,  and 
encouraged  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  which  sue 
rose  again  from  its  ashes.  (Tac.  L c.  34.)  Bui 
though  its  public  buildings  were  restored,  and  it 
retained  its  colonial  rank,  it  appears  never  to  have 
recovered  its  former  prosperity.  Its  continued  ex- 
istence under  the  Roman  Empire  is  attested  by  tU 
Itineraries  as  well  as  by  inscriptions:  it  is  netk-wi 
by  Zosimus  as  a considerable  place  under  tl»c  rekff 
of  Uonorius,  and  we  learn  from  tlie  Notit iu  that  :t 
was  regarded  as  a military  jxet  of  importance  (Zosuu. 
v.  37  ; Din.  Ant.  p.  283  ; Tab.  Peut,  ; Not.  Diga. 
p.  121 ; Orcll.  Inter.  1765,  3750,  3843.)  But  ia 
A.  D.  605  it  was  taken,  and  for  the  sec and  lira 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Lombard  king  Agilulfu.% 
(P.  Diac.  Hitt.  I^ang.  iv.  29.)  In  the  Middle  Ago. 
however,  it  again  rose  to  great  prosperity,  and  be- 
came a large  and  populous  city : though  mack 
decayed  since  then,  it  still  contains  near  30,000 
, inhabitants.  No  remains  of  antiquity  are  du* 
j visible  there,  except  a few  Rinnan  inscriptions,  o me 
of  which  is  interesting  as  referring  to  the  worship 
I of  the  goddess  Mefitis,  whose  temple,  according  to 
I Tacitus,  was  the  only  one  that  «wca}>ed  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  city.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  33  ; Orell. 
Inter.  1795.)  The  mention  of  this  deity  &b<>w>  tha: 
the  low  and  marshy  lands  in  the  neighbour! xxxi  d 
Cremona  were  unhealthy,  in  ancient  as  well  is 
modern  times.  We  learn  from  iXaiatu.*  that  Virgil, 
though  bom  in  the  neighbourho<>d  of  Mantua,  spent 
the  earliest  years  of  his  life,  and  received  the  fint 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Cremona.  (iV«st 

ra.  virg.)  [e.  a b.j 

CKEMO'NIS  JUGUM.  [Au*i»,  p.  107.] 
CRENAE.  [Auiiitf  Axi-iimK  inn  m ] 

C BEN  IDES  (Kf>ijei5«s),  or  C RAJS  IDES  (10*- 
WS«  ; Etk.  Kpai  niji.  Steph.  s.  v.)f  a place  oo  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Arrian  60  staffa 
east  of  Sandaraca ; according  to  Marvian  only  20 
stadia.  It  was  between  Heraclca  and  the  mouth  vf 
the  Billaeus.  [G.  L.] 

CREN1DE&  [Phiui’pi.] 

CKEONES,  in  North  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  west  of  the  Cerooes  [Cksovks], 
occupied  parts  of  Ross  and  Inverness.  [K.  G.  Lj 
CREO'PHAGI  (K^>»axptt>oi,  Stnib.  xvi.  p.  771.). 
a Troglodytic  race  ou  the  western  shore  of  the  lh*d 
Sea,  and,  as  their  name  of  “ the  flesh-eaters"  imports, 
a pastoral  people  who  lived  upou  tlie  produce  if  their 
herds  of  cattle.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  seems  to  regard  the 
Colob i and  Creopbagi  as  the  same  tribes.  [W.B.D.] 
CRESSA  (K pijooa:  Eth.  K^oaaios).  I.  Ac- 
cording to  Stephanos  (*.  r.)  a city  of  Paphbgotua, 
founded  by  Mcrioues  after  the  war  of  Troy.  Zrila*, 
the  son  of  Nicomedes,  took  it.  Crauter  (Ana 
Minor,  voL  i.  p.  24 1 ),  says,  u that  it  was  probably 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  perlxaps  sin  mid  be  identitai 
with  Carussa.”  But  there  is  uo  foundation  for  this 
guess.  [Carusa.] 

2.  There  is  a Crcasa  on  the  coast  of  Cans,  which 
Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  Cressa  Port  us,  and  place*  20 
M.P.  from  Rhudus.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ito- 
leniy  (v.  2).  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p 222)  ai» 

“ that  the  excellent  harbour  of  Cressa  is  now  called 
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Aplotkibn  by  the  Greeks,  and  Porto  Cavaiiere  by 
the  Italians ; and  on  its  western  shore  are  the  rains 
of  m Hellenic  fortress  and  town,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly those  of  Loryma."  [G.  L.J 

CRESSA.  [Crissa.] 

CRESTON.  [Crestoxia.] 

CREST C/NIA  (Kpijtmevta,  Kpijaruvucff : Etk. 
Kfr^rrtenloi,  KprjaTwvtTiTTjs : Adj.  Kpn<rT»v«*rdi), 
a district  of  Macedonia,  which  adjoined  Mygdonia  to 
the  N.;  for  the  Echidoras,  which  flowed  through 
Mygdonia  into  the  gulf  near  the  marsh  of  the  Axius, 
hid  its  sources  in  Crestonia.  (Herod,  vii.  127.)  It 
»as  chiefly  occupied  by  a remnant  of  Pelasgi,  who 
*poke  a different  language  from  their  neighbours. 
(Herod,  i.  57;  comp.  Thuc.  iv.  109.)  In  Thucy- 
dides (ii.  99)  the  name  should  not  t*  written  rprj- 
rtmria,  hot  Kpiftmcyla.  Crestonia  contained  the 
tom  of  Creston  or  C restone  (K o4)<stuv,  Kpwrrurr\, 
Stcph  B.),  and  Gallicum  ( Kilkitf ),  a place  situated 
16  M.  P.  from  The&salonica,  on  the  Roman  road  to 
Mofei  (Pent.  Tab.).  (Leake,  Sorth.  Greece.,  vol.  iii. 
p 440.)  [E.B.J.] 

CRETA  (Kpijni:  Eth.  and  adj.  Kfrij«r<zTf, 
Kpifrtuos,  Kpijrtvi,  Kprj-njtoi,  Kprjrrioi,  Kgrrrcu*VT, 
Kptonor,  Kpfjris,  KprjVtr,  Kpfrrnros,  Steph.  B.;  Cre- 
taeas,  Cretanus,  Cretensis,  Creticus,  Cretis;  Kriti ; 
the  common  European  name  Candia  is  unknown  in  the 
ihind;  the  Saracenic  “ K hand  ax  " Megalo-  Kdttron 
lecaaie  with  the  Venetian  writers  Candia;  the  word 
for  a long  time  denoted  only  the  principal  city  of  the 
island,  which  retained  its  ancient  name  in  the  chro- 
Eiricra,  and  in  Dante,  Inferno,  xiv.  94). 

i Situation  and  Extent. — Crete,  an  island  situated 
in  the  Aegean  basin  of  tlie  Mediterranean  sea,  is 
described  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  474)  as  lying  between 
Cyrenaica  and  that  part  of  Hellas  which  extends 
from  Sunium  to  Laconia,  and  parallel  in  its  length 
from  W.  to  E.  to  these  two  points.  The  words  ptxP1 
Aa<wrurijs  may  be  understood  either  of  Males  or 
Taenanun;  it  is  probable  that  this  geographer  ex- 
tended Crete  as  far  as  Taenarum,  as  from  other 
pwsages  in  his  work  (ii.  p.  1 24,  viii.  p.  863),  it 
■fold  appear  that  ho  considered  it  and  the  W.  points 
of  Crete  xi  under  the  same  meridian.  It  is  still 
more  difficult  to  understand  the  position  assigned  to 
Crete  with  regard  to  Cyrenaica  (xvii.  p.  838).  Strabo 
b far  nearer  the  truth,  though  contradicting  his 
fonoar  statements,  where  he  makes  Ciinarus  the 
NW.  promontory  of  Crete  700  stadia  from  Mnlea 
(*-p.  174),  and  Cape  Sammonium  1000  stadia  from 
Iihcdes  (ii.p.  106),  which  was  one  of  the  bcst-ascer- 
tained  points  in  ai»cient  geography. 

The  whole  circumference  of  the  island  was  esti- 
mated by  Artemidorus  at  4100 stadia;  but  Sosicnites, 
whose  description  was  most  accurate,  computed  the 
length  at  more  than  2300  stadia,  and  the  circuin- 
t-  renew  at  more  than  5000  stadia  (Strab.  x.  p.  476). 
Hirronymns  (L  c .)  in  reckoning  the  length  alone  at 
2IJO0  stadia  far  exceeded  Artemidorus.  In  Pliny 
(iv.  20)  the  extent  of  Crete  in  length  was  about 
270  M.  P.  and  nearly  539  M.  P.  in  circuit.  The 
broadest  part  (400  stadia)  was  in  the  middle,  between 
tb*  promontories  of  Dium  and  Matalum ; the  narrowest 
(60  stadia)  further  E.,  between  Minus  nnd  Hiera- 
PJtaa.  The  W.  coast  was  200  stadia  broad,  but 
towards  the  E.  between  Amphimalla  and  Phoenix 
contracted  to  100  stadia.  (Comp.  Strab.  p.  475.) 

II.  Structure  and  A 'atural  Features. — The  in- 
terior was  very  mountainous,  woody,  and  intersected 
by  fertile  valleys.  The  whole  island  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a prolongation  of  that  mountain  chain 


which  breasts  the  waters  at  Cape  Males,  with  the 
island  of  Cythera  interposed.  The  geological  forma- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula;  from 
the  traces  of  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  cliffs, 
especially  at  the  W.  end,  it  seems  that  the  island 
has  been  pushed  up  from  its  foundations  by  powerful 
subterranean  forces,  which  were  in  operation  at  very 
remote  times.  (Jour n.  Grog  Soc.  vol.  xxii.  p.  277.) 

A continuous  mass  of  high  land  runs  through  its 
whole  length,  about  the  middle  of  which  Mt.  Ida, 
composed  of  a congeries  of  hills,  terminating  in  threo 
lofty  peaks,  rises  to  the  height  of  7674  feet:  the  base 
occupied  a circumference  of  nearly  600  stadia;  to  the 
W.  it  was  connected  with  a chain  called  Acuact  Sprf, 
or  the  White  Mountains,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
and  hold  and  beautiful  outlines  extend  over  a range 
of  300  stadia  (Strab.  p.  475).  The  prolongation  to 
the  E.  formed  the  ridge  of  Dicta  (A Ikttj,  Strab. 
p.  478).  It  is  curious  that,  though  tradition  spoke 
of  those  ancient  workers  in  iron  and  bronze — the 
Idacan  Dactyls,  no  traces  of  mining  operations  have 
been  found. 

The  island  had  but  on©  lake  (A l/xrri  K oprjala); 
the  drainage  is  carried  off  by  several  rivers,  mostly 
summer  torrents,  which  are  dried  up  during  the 
summer  season;  bnt  the  number  and  copiousness  of 
the  springs  give  the  country  a very  different  aspect 
to  the  parched  tracts  of  continental  Greece. 

Mt.  Ida,  connect ed  in  ancient  story  with  metal- 
, lorry,  was,  as  its  name  implied,  covered  with  wood, 
which  was  extensively  used  in  forging  and  smelting. 
The  forests  could  boast  of  the  fruit-beanng  poplar 
' (Theophrast.  II.  P.  iii.  5);  the  evergreen  platane 
{H.  P.  i.  15;  Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  7;  Plin.  xii.  1) 
j trees,  which  it  need  hardly  be  said  can  no  longer  be 
found;  the  cypress  (Theophrast.  II.  P.  ii.  2),  palm 
I {II.  P.  ii.  8;  Plin.  xiii.  4),  and  cedar  (Plin  xvi.  39; 
i Vitruv.  ii.  9).  According  to  Pliny  (xxv.  8;  comp. 
Theophrast.  II.  P.  ix.  16),  everything  grew  better 
I in  Crete  than  elsewhere;  among  the  medicinal  herbs 
1 for  which  it  was  famed  was  the  “ dictamnon  ” so 
J celebrated  among  physicians, naturalists  (Theophrast. 

] /.  c.;  Plin.  L e.),  and  poets  (Virg.  Aen.  xii.  412; 
j coinp.  Tasso,  Gerusalem.  Lib.  xi.  72).  The  ancients 
frequently  speak  of  the  Cretan  wines  (Aelian.  V.  II. 
xii.  31;  Athen.  x.  p.  440;  Plin.  xiv.  9).  Among 
I these  the  “ possum,”  or  raisin  wine,  was  the  most 
highly  prized  (Mart.  xiii.  106;  Juv.  xiv.  270).  Its 
honey  played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  myths  con- 
cerning Zeus  (Diod.  v.  70:  Callim.  Hym.  in  Jor. 
50).  The  island  was  free  from  all  wild  beasts  and 
noxious  animals  (Aelian,  N.  A . iii.  32 ; Plin.  viii.  83), 
a blessing  which  it  owed  to  Heracles  (Diod.  iv.  17); 
but  the  Cretan  dogs  could  vie  with  the  hounds  of 
Sparta  (Aelian.  N.A.  iii.  2);  and  the  Cretan  “Agrimi,” 
or  real  wild  goat,  is  the  supposed  origin  of  all  our 
domestic  varieties. 

III.  History. — The  cycle  of  myths  connected  with 
Minos  and  his  family  threw  a splpndonr  over  Crete, 
to  which  its  estrangement  from  the  rest  of  Greece 
during  the  historic  period  presents  a great  contrast. 
The  “ lying  Cretans  " dared  to  show,  not  only  the 
birthplace,  but  abo  the  tomb  of  the  u father  of  gods 
anti  men”  (Callim.  Hym  m Jov.  8),  and  the  Dorian 
invaders  made  Crete  the  head-quarters  of  the  worship 
of  Apollo  (Miillcr,  Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  226,  trans.).  Since 
the  Grecian  islands  fumed,  from  the  earliest  times, 
stepping  stones  by  which  the  migratory  population 
of  Europe  and  Asia  have  crossed  over  to  either  con- 
tinent, it  has  been  assumed  that  Aegypt,  Phoenicia, 
and  Phrygia  founded  cities  in  Crete,  and  contributed 
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new  arts  and  knowledge  to  the  island.  No  proof  of 
Aegyptian  colonisation  can  be  adduced ; and  from  the 
national  character,  it  is  probable  that  settlers  uf  pure 
Aegyptian  blood  never  crossed  the  Aegean.  Traces 
of  Phoenician  settlements  may  undoubtedly  be  pointed 
out ; and  by  what  cannot  be  called  more  than  an  inge- 
nious conjecture,  the  mythical  genealogy  of  Minos 
baa  been  construed  to  denote  a combination  of  the 
orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus  indigenous  among  the 
Eteocretes,  with  the  worship  of  the  moon  imported 
from  Phoenicia,  and  signified  by  the  names  Europe, 
Pasiphae,  and  Ariadne.  There  is  an  evident  analogy 
between  the  religion  of  Crete  and  Phrygia;  and  the 
legendary  Curetes  and  Idaean  Dactyls  are  connected, 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  orgiastic  worship,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  arts  of  Phrygia.  But  no  historical 
nse  can  be  made  of  these  scanty  and  uncertain 
notices,  or  of  the  Minos  of  the  pnets  and  logogrmphers 
with  his  contradictory  and  romantic  attributes.  The 
Dorians  first  appear  in  Crete  during  the  heroic 
period;  the  Homeric  poems  mention  different  lan- 
guages and  different  races  of  men  — Eteocretes,  Cy- 
donians,  thrice  divided  Dorians.  Acbaeans,  and 
l’elasgiaus,  as  all  co-existing  in  the  island,  which 
they  describe  to  be  populous,  and  to  contain  ninety 
cities  (Od.  xix.  174).  These  Dorian  mountaineers 
converted  into  mariners  — the  Norman  sea-kings  of 
Greece  — must  therefore  have  come  to  Crete  at  a 
period,  according  to  the  received  legendary  chronology, 
long  before  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae. 

In  the  same  poems  they  appear  as  hardy  and 
daring  corsairs;  And  this  characteristic  gave  rise  to 
that  naval  supremacy  which  was  assigned  by  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  and  Aristotle,  to  the  traditionary 
Minos  and  his  Cretan  subjects. 

Theophrastus  (Dt  Ventu,  v.  13.  p.  762,  ed. 
Schneidewin)  stated  that  the  deserted  sites  of  Cretan 
villages,  which  according  to  the  primitive  Greek 
practice  the  inhabitants  had  occupied  in  the  central 
and  mountain  regions,  were  to  be  seen  in  his  time. 
The  social  fabric  which  the  ancients  found  in  Crete 
Bo  nearly  resembled  that  of  Sparta,  that  they  were 
in  doubt  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  the  ar- 
chetype or  copy.  (Arist.  PoL  ii.  7 ; Strab.  p.  482.) 
But  the  analogy  between  the  institutions  of  the  Cretan 
communities  and  Sparta,  is  one  rather  of  form  than 
of  spirit.  The  most  remarkable  resemblance  consisted 
in  the  custom  of  the  public  messes,  “Syssitia,"  while 
there  is  a marked  difference  in  the  want  of  that  rigid 
private  training  and  military  discipline  which  cha- 
racterized the  Spartan  government.  The  distinction 
between  the  condition  of  the  Dorian  freeman  and  the 
serf  comes  ont  vividly  in  the  drinking  song  of  the 
Cretan  Hybrias  (Athen.  xv.  p.  695);  but  there  was 
only  one  stage  of  inferiority,  as  the  Cretan  Perioecus 
had  no  Helots  below  him.  Polybius  (vi.  45 — 48), 
who  has  expressed  his  surprise  how  the  best-informed 
ancient  authore,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Ephorus,  and  Cal- 
listhenes,  could  compare  the  Cretan  polity  to  the  old 
Lacedaemonian,  as  the  main  features  were  so  different, 
among  other  divergencies  especially  dwelt  upon 
the  inequality  of  property  in  Crete,  with  that  fancied 
equality  which  he  believed  was  secured  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycurgus.  It  is  hazardous  to  determine 
the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the  minute  de- 
scriptions which  the  ancient  authors  have  made,  of 
the  machinery  by  which  the  nicely  balanced  consti- 
tution of  early  Crete  was  regulated.  Their  statements 
as  to  the  civil  virtues  and  the  public  education  of 
the  Cretans,  can  be  nothing  but  the  mere  declamation 
of  after  ages,  seeking  to  contrast  in  a rhetorical 
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manner  the  virtues  of  the  good  old  times  with  modern 
decay  and  degradation. 

The  generous  friendship  of  the  heroic  ages  which 
was  singularly  regulated  by  the  law  (Ephorus  ap. 
Strab.  p.  483),  had  degenerated  into  a frightful 
licence  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  10);  and  as  early  as  about 
B.  c.  600,  the  Cretan  stood  self-condemned  as  an 
habitual  liar,  an  evil  beast,  and  an  indolent  glutton, 
if  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  12)  alludes  u> 
Epimcnides.  (Comp.  Polvb.  iv.  47,  53,  Ti.  46.) 

The  island,  which  collectively  stood  aloof  both  ra 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars,  consisted  of  a 
number  of  independent  towns,  who  coined  their  own 
money,  had  a senate  and  public  assembly  (Botkh, 
/user.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  2554 — 2612),  were  at  constant 
feud  with  each  other,  but  when  assailed  by  forage 
enemies  laid  aside  their  private  quarrels,  in  defence 
of  their  common  country,  to  which  they  gate  the 
affectionate  appellation  of  mother -land  {p.yfrpi%\  a 
word  peculiar  to  the  Cretans.  (Plat.  Hep.  ix.  p.  575; 
Aelian,  V.  JJ.  xiii.  38,  A*.  A.  xriL  35,  40;  Synei 
Ep.  xciv.).  Hence  the  well-known  Syncretism  (Piul 
de  Frat.  Am.  § 19,  p.  490:  Ft  pm.  Mag.  t.  r.  sv)- 
KprjTioai).  Afterwards  centres  of  states  were  fanned 
by  Cxossus,  Gokttoa,  and  Cyimixia,  and  after 
the  decay  of  the  latter,  Lyctus.  The  first  two  had 
a “ hegemony,"  and  were  generally  hostile  to  each 
other. 

These  internal  disorders  had  become  so  viola: 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  sumtnaoiaz 
Philip  IV.  of  Macedon  as  a mediator,  whose  com- 
mand was  all-powerful  (wpoard-rns,  Polyb.  viL  12) 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  effects  of  his  inter- 
vention had  ceased  before  the  Homan  war.  (Niebuhr, 
Led.  on  Anc.  I list . vol.  iii.  p.  366.)  Finally,  in  B.C. 
67,  Crete  was  taken  by  Q.  Mctellua  Creticus.  if:er 
more  than  one  unsuccessful  attempt  by  other  com- 
manders during  a lingering  war,  the  history  of  which 
is  fully  given  in  Drumann  {Geschich.  Horn.  volu. 
pp.  5 1 , folL).  It  was  annexed  to  Cyrcne,  and  became 
a Homan  province  (Veil.  ii.  34, 38 : Justin,  xxxix.  5; 
Flor.  iii.  7 ; Eutrop.  vi.  1 1 ; Dion  Cass.  xxxvL  2).  In 
the  division  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  CreU- 
Cyrene,  or  Creta  et  Cyrene  (Orelli,  Inter,  n.  365$). 
became  a senatorial  province  (Dion  Cass.  Iii.  12). 
under  the  government  of  a propraetor  (Strab.  p.  $40) 
with  the  title  of  procousul  (Orelli,  lx .),  with  a legatia 
(Dion  Cass.  lvii.  14)  and  a quaestor,  or  perhapj  two 
as  in  Sicily  (Suet  Veep.  2).  Under  Constantine,  s 
division  took  place  (Zosim.  ii.  32);  as  Crete  me 
placed  under  a “ Consularis"  (Hierocl.),  and  Cyrene, 
now  Libya  Superior,  under  a “ praeses  " (Marquardt, 
Uandbuch  der  Rom  Alt.  p.  222.)  In  a.d.  623, 
the  Arabs  wrested  it  from  the  Lower  Empire  {Script 
post  Theophratl.  pp.  1 — 162;  Cedren.  Hitt  Coop. 
p.  506).  In  A.  D.  961,  the  island  after  a menwatie 
siege  of  ten  months  by  Nicephoros  Phocas,  the  great 
domestic  or  general  of  the  East,  once  more  submitted 
to  the  Greek  rule  (Zooar.  ii.  p.  194).  After  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  Baldwin  1. 
gave  it  to  Boniface,  Marquess  of  Montferrat,  who  sold 
it,  in  a.d.  1204,  to  the  Venetians,  and  it  became  the 
first  of  the  three  subject  kingdoms  whose  flags  wared 
over  the  square  of  San  Marco. 

The  Cretan  soldiers  had  a high  reputation  as  light 
troops  and  archers,  and  served  as  mercenaries 
in  Greek  and  Barbarian  armies  (Thuc.  viL  57;  Xrn. 

A nab.  iii.  3.  § 6;  Polyb.  iv.  8.  v.  14;  Justin,  izn. 
2).  Fashions  change  but  little  in  the  East;  Nr 
Pashley  {Trar.  vol.  i.  p.  245)  has  detected  in  the 
games  and  dances  of  modern  Crete,  the  tumblers 
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(Ham.  It  xrui.  604)  and  the  old  cycHc  chorus  of 
three  thousand  years  ago.  ( IL  xviii.  590;  Athen. 
v.  p.  81.)  The  dress  of  the  peasant  continues  to 
resemble  that  of  his  ancestors ; he  still  wears  the  boots 
(frroW^rra),  as  described  by  Galen  ( Com.  m Ilippo- 
crat . de  Art.  ir.  14,  vol.  xviii.  p.  682,  ed.  Kuhn), 
and  the  short  cloak,  Kprjrutop,  mentioned  by  Eupolis 
(ap.  Phot.  Lex.  vol.  i.  p.  178),  and  Aristophanes 
(Thesm.  730). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  genuine  au- 
tonomous coins  of  Crete;  several  of  the  Imperial 
period  exist,  with  the  epigraph  KOJNON  KPHTflN, 
and  types  referring  to  the  legendary  history  of  the 
island.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.) 

IV.  Itinerary  and  Towns.  — Crete,  in  its  flourish- 
ing days,  had  a hundred  cities,  as  narrated  by  Stepha- 
iius,  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  other  authors: — 

“ Centum  urbea  habitant  magnas  uberrima  rogna.” 
Virg.  Aen.  iii.  106. 

(Comp.  ITom.  77.  ii.  649 ; Hor.  Carm.  iii.  27. 34,  Ep. 
lx.  29.)  These  cities  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
under  Q.  Metellus,  but  ruins  belonging  to  many  of  them 
may  still  be  traced.  The  ancients  have  left  several 
itineraries.  The  Stadiasmus  of  the  Mediterranean, 
starting  from  Sammonium,  made  a periplus  of  the 
island,  commencing  on  the  S.  coast.  Ptolemy  began 
at  Cory cus, and  travelled  in  thecontrary  direction,  also 
making  a complete  tonr  of  the  coast ; after  which, 
starting  again  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  he 
has  enumerated  several  inland  cities  as  far  as  Lyctus. 
Pliny  began  at  nearly  the  same  place  as  Ptolemy, 
bat  travelled  in  the  contrary  direction,  till  he  arrived 
at  HierapoHs ; after  which  he  made  mention  of  several 
inland  towns  at  random.  Scylax  commenced  at  the 
IV.  coast,  and  proceeded  to  the  E.,  grouping  inland 
and  coast  towns  together.  Hieroclcs  set  out  from 
Gortvna  eastward  by  Hierapytna,  nearly  completing 
the  tour  of  the  coast;  while  the  Peutinger  Table, 
commencing  at  Tharrus,  pursued  the  opposite  route, 
with  occasional  deviations. 

In  the  library  of  the  Marciona  at  Venice  are  se- 
veral reports  addressed  to  the  Serene  Republic  by  the 
Provedrtori  of  Candia,  some  of  which  contain  notices 
at  more  or  less  length  of  its  antiquities.  One  of 
these,  a MS.  of  the  16th  century,  La  Descrizione 
driT  Isokt  di  Candia , lias  been  translated  in  the 
Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities , vol.  ii.  p 263,  and 
contains  much  interesting  and  valuable  matter.  In 
the  same  paper  will  be  found  a very  accurate  map  of 
Crete,  constructed  on  the  outline  of  the  French  map 
of  Dumas,  Gantt  ier,  and  Lassie,  1825,  corrected  at 
the  E.  and  W.  extremities  from  the  hydrographic 
charts  of  the  Admiralty,  executed  from  recent  sur- 
veys by  Captains  Graves  and  Spratt. 

Crete  lias  been  fortunate  in  the  amount  of  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  it.  The  diligent  and  laborious 
Mermans  {Creta,  Cyprus,  Rhodus , Amstel.  1675) 
has  collected  everything  which  the  ancients  have 
written  connected  with  the  island,  llock  (Kreta, 
Gottingen,  1829,  3 vols.)  is  a writer  of  great  merit, 
mr  J has  given  a full  account  of  the  mythological  his- 
tory of  Crete,  in  which  much  curious  information  is 
found.  Mr.  P ashler  ( Travels  in  Crete , London, 
1837,  2 vols.)  is  a traveller  of  the  same  stamp  as 
Colonel  Leake,  and  has  illustrated  the  geography  of 
the  island  by  his  own  personal  observation  and  sound 
judgment.  Bishop  Thirlwall  {Hitt,  of  Greece,  vol. 

L p.  283,  foil.)  lias  given  a very  vivid  outline  of  the 
Cretan  institutions  as  they  were  conceived  to  have 
existed  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  others. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  the  Cretan  towns,  an 
account  of  the  chief  of  which  is  given  separately 
On  the  N.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  W.  to  E. ; 
Agneum,  Cisamus,  Mcthymna,  Dictynna,  Pergamum, 
Cydonia,  Minoa,  Marathusa,  Aptera,  Cisamus,  Am- 
phimatrium,  Hydramnm,  Amphim&lla,  Rhithymna, 
Pantomatrinm,  Astale,  Panormus,  Dinm,  Cytaeum, 
Apollonia,  Matium,  Heracleum,  Amnisus,  Cherso- 
nesus,  Olus,  Miletus,  Camara,  Naxus,  Minoa,  Istron, 
Etea,  Grammhun. 

On  the  E.  coast:  I tan  us,  Ampelos. 

On  the  S.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  E.  to  W. : 
Erythraea,  Hierapytna,  Hippocronium,  Histoc,  Prian- 
sus,  Leben,  Matalia,  Sulia,  Pyschium,  Apollonias 
Phoenix,  Tarrha,  Poecilasium,  Syia,  Lissus,  Cal  *- 
rayda. 

On  the  W.  coast : Inachorium,  Rhamnns,  Cher 
nesus,  Phalasama,  Corycus. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island,  from  W.  to  E.  s 
Eleaea,  Polyrrhenia,  Rocca,  Achaea,  Dulopolis,  Can- 
tan  us,  Hyrtacma,  Elyrus,  Caeno,  Cerea,  Arden  or 
Anopolis,  Polichna,  Mycenae,  Lappa  or  Lam  pa,  Co- 
rium,  Aulon,  Osmida,  Sybritia,  Eleuthema,  Ax  us, 
Gortyn  or  Gortyna,  Phaestus,  Pylorus,  Boebe,  Bene, 
Asterusia,  Rhytium,  Stelae,  Inatus,  Biennus,  Py- 
ranthus,  Rhaucus,  Tyliisus,  Cnossus,  Thenae,  Om- 
phalium,  Pannona,  Lyctus,  Arcadia,  Olerus,  Allaria, 
Praesus.  [K.  B.  J.] 

CRETICUM  MARE.  [Aegaeum  Mare.] 
CRETO'POLIS  ( Kprjr&woKtr , Ptol.  v.  5 ; Kprjrcvr 
wdAir,  Polyb.  v.  72).  Ptolemy  places  Cretopolis  in 
the  part  of  Cabalia,  which  he  attaches  to  Pamphylia. 
Garsyeris  encamped  at  Cretopolis  before  he  attempted 
tlie  pass  of  Climax  [Climax]  ; and  Cretopolis  is, 
therefore,  west  of  the  Climax,  and  in  the  Milyas,  as 
Polybius  says  (v.  72).  Cretopolis  is  twice  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  (xviii.  44,  47):  The  site  is 

unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CREU'SA,  or  GREU'SIS  (Kpeovtra,  Kptowrla, 
Strab.;  Crcusas  Liv.;  KpeOcit,  Xen.,  Paus.,  Stepb. 
B.:  Eth.  Kpeutrios'y,  a town  of  Boeotia,  at  the  head 
of  a small  bay  m the  Corinthian  gulf,  described  by 
ancient  writers  as  the  port  of  Thespiae.  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  405,  409 ; Paus.  ix.  32.  § 1 ; “ Creusa,  Thes- 
piensium  emporium,  in  intixno  sinu  Corinthiaco 
retractum,”  Lhr.  xxxvi.  21.)  The  navigation  from 
Peloponnesus  to  Creusis  is  described  by  Pausaniaa 
(7  c.)  as  insecure,  on  account  of  the  many  head- 
lands which  it  was  necessary  to  double,  and  of  the 
violent  gusts  of  wind  rushing  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. Creusis  was  on  the  borders  of  Megaris.  Ono 
of  the  highest  points  of  Mt.  Cithaeron  projects  into 
the  sea  between  Creusis  and  Aegosthenae,  the  fron- 
tier town  in  Megaris,  leaving  no  passage  along  the 
shore  except  a narrow  path  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  confirmation  of  Pausanias,  Leake  remarks 
that  this  termination  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  as  well  os  all 
the  adjoining  part  of  the  Alcyanic  sea,  is  subject  to 
sudden  gusts  of  wind,  by  which  the  passage  of  such 
a cornice  is  sometimes  rendered  dangerous.  On 
two  occasions  the  Lacedaemonians  retreated  from 
Boeotia  by  this  route,  in  order  to  avoid  the  more 
direct  roods  across  Mt  Cithaeron.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions,  in  n.  c.  378,  tho  Lacedaemonian 
army  under  Cleombrotus  was  overtaken  by  such  a 
violent  storm,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  were 
wrested  from  their  hands  by  the  wind,  and  many 
of  the  beasts  of  burden  were  blown  over  the  pre- 
cipices. (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  § 16,  seq.)  The  second 
time  that  they  took  this  route  was  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Leuctre,  in  b.  c.  371.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1 
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§ 25,  ®eq  ) The  exact  site  of  Creusis  is  uncertain, 
bat  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  it  must  be  placed 
with  Leake  somewhere  in  the  bay  of  Livadhostra. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  pp.  406,  505.) 

CRIMiSA  or  CB1MISSA  (K pC/uan,  Steph.  B. 
t. v. ; Lycophr.  Alex.  913;  Kpipuooa,  Strab.  vi.  p 
254),  a promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  in 
the  territory  of  Crotona ; on  which,  according  to  a 
received  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  Philoctctcs  founded  a 
small  city.  This  settlement  is  distinctly  connected  ! 
by  Strabo  with  that  of  Chono  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood : both  were  in  all  probability  Oenotrian  towns, 
and  not  Greek  colonies  at  all : Strabo  calls  it  “ the 
ancient  Crimissa,"  and  it  appears  from  his  expres- 
sions that  it  was  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time. 
Lvcophron  also  terms  it  a small  town  {&pax^ro\is 
Kpl+uoa,  Lc.),  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  found  in 
history.  The  promontory  of  Crimissa  may  probably 
be  identified  with  that  now  called  Capo  ddt  Alice , 
about  22  miles  N.  of  Crotona  : the  town  of  Ciro, 
alxmt  5 miles  inland,  is  supposed  by  local  writers 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  city  of  Philoetetes,  but  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  (Barr,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  iv.  23  ; 
Romanclli,  vol.  i,  p.  213.)  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
mentions  a river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  the  authorities  just  cited  to  be  the  stream 
called  Fiumenica,  about  10  miles  W.  of  the  Capo 
delC  Alice , but  it  seems  very  probable  that  Stephanus 
meant  the  more  celebrated  river  Crimissus  in  Sicily. 
(Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  267.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

CRIMISUS,  or  CRIMISSUS  (K pipiait,  Lycophr., 
Dion.  Hal. ; Kpipriirit,  PluL ; Kptpioois,  AeL),  a river 
of  Sicily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Segesta,  celebrated 
for  the  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  in  b.c.  339, 
in  which  Tiraolcon,  with  only  about  11,000  troops, 
partly  Syracusans,  partly  mercenaries,  totally  de- 
tested a Carthaginian  army  of  above  70,000  inen. 
This  victory  was  one  of  the  greatest  blows  ever 
sustained  by  the  Carthaginian  power,  and  secured 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  a long  period  of  tran- 
quillity. (Plut.  TimoL  25 — 29;  Died.  xvi.  77— 
81;  Corn.  Nrp.  Tim.  2.)  But  though  the  battle 
itself  is  described  in  considerable  detail  both  by 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  they  afford  scarcely  any 
information  concerning  its  locality,  except  that  it 
was  fought  in  the  part  of  the  island  at  that  time 
subject  to  Carthage  (fv  rp  ruy  K apxv&wiw  iwt- 
Kpaniq).  The  river  Crimisus  itself  is  described  as 
a considerable  stream,  which  bung  flooded  at  the 
time  by  storms  of  rain,  contributed  much  to  cause 
confusion  in  the  Carthaginian  army.  Yet  its  name 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and 
the  only  clue  to  its  position  is  afforded  by  the  fables 
which  connect  it  with  the  city  of  Segesta.  According 
to  the  legend  received  among  the  Greeks,  Aegestes 
or  Aegestus  (the  Accstes  of  Virgil),  the  founder  and 
eponymous  hero  of  Egcsta,  was  the  son  of  a Trojan 
woman  by  the  river-god  Crimisus,  who  cohabited 
with  her  under  the  form  of  a dog.  (Lycophr.  961; 
'J’zetz.  ad  loc.;  Yirg.  Jen.  v.  38;  and  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  i.  550.)  For  tliis  reason  the  river  Crimisus 
continued  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Segestans,  and 
its  effigy  as  a dog  was  placed  on  their  coins  (Ael. 
V.  II.  ii.  33  ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  234) : Dionysius 
also  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Trojans  under  Elyrnus 
and  Aegestus  as  settling  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sicani,  about  the  river  Crimisus  (i.  52);  hence  it 
seems  certain  that  we  must  look  for  that  river  in 
the  neighbourhood,  or  at  least  within  the  territory 
of  Segesta,  and  it  is  probable  that  Faxello  was 
correct  in  identifying  it  with  the  stream  now  called 
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Fiume  di  S.  Bartolommeo  or  Fiwme  Frvldo,  which 
flows  about  5 miles  E.  of  Segesta,  and  falls  into  tbs 
Gulf  of  Castellamare  at  a short  distance  from  the 
town  of  that  name.  Cluverius  supposed  it  to  be  the 
stream  which  flows  by  the  ruins  of  Entella,  and  tails 
into  the  ilyp&as  or  BeUci,  thus  flowing  to  the  S 
coast : but  the  arguments  which  he  derives  fora 
the  account  of  the  operations  of  Timoleon  are  M 
sufficient  to  outweigh  those  which  connect  the  Cn- 
misus  with  Segesta.  (Faxed,  de  Neb.  Sic.  ru.  p.299; 
Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  269.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRISSA  or  CRISA  (Kpf<r<ra,  Kpara:  Elk.  K*f- 
(rouov),  and  C1RRUA  (K  ip  fra:  Etk.  Kippoioi).  a 
Phods.  There  has  been  considerable  diiciMi 
wl  wilier  these  two  names  denoted  the  same  plan  or 
two  different  places.  That  there  was  a town  of  the 
name  of  Cirrha  on  the  coast,  which  served  as  ti* 
harbour  of  Delphi,  admits  of  no  dispute.  (PohfV 
v.  27 ; Liv.  xlii.  15.)  Pausanias  (x.  37.  § 5)  ap- 
poses this  Cirrha  to  be  a later  name  of  the  Homeric 
Orissa;  and  his  authority  has  been  followed  by  K.  0. 
Muller,  Disscn,  Wachsmuth,  K.  F.  Hermann,  uk 
most  of  the  German  scholars.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  416) 
on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes  the  two  place; 
his  statement  has  been  adopted  by  Leake,  Kn*. 
Manncrt,  Ulrich s,  and  Crete.  The  most  (txnpicu 
and  satisfactory  investigation  of  the  subject  la 
been  made  by  Ulrichs,  who  carefully  examined  ta 
topography  of  the  district ; and  since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work,  it  has  been  geocrally  admitted  la* 
Cri&sa  and  Cirrha  were  two  separate  places.  Tt» 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  opinion  will  be  bet 
stated  by  narrating  the  history  of  the  places. 

Crissa  was  more  ancient  than  Cirrha.  It 
situated  inland  a little  SW.  of  Delphi,  at  ix 
southern  end  of  a projecting  spur  of  Ml  Partasr- 
Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  a short  distance  font 
the  modern  village  of  Chryso , surrounding  tie 
church  of  the  Forty  Saint*.  They  consul  cf  wn 
ancient  polygonal  walls,  still  as  high  as  10  feet  3 
some  parts,  and  as  broad  as  18  feet  on  the  northern 
and  12  on  tbo  western.  The  ancient  town  of  Crew 
gave  its  name  to  the  hay  above  which  it  stood,  fid 
the  name  was  extended  from  tliis  bay  to  tlie  wW* 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  which  was  called  Criss*--^ 
in  the  most  ancient  times.  (See  above,  jx  673  j 
Cirrha  was  built  subsequently  at  the  bead  <f  t» 
bay,  and  rose  into  a town  from  being  the  J**1  » 
Crissa.  This  is  in  accordance  with  what  « W o 
the  history  of  other  Grecian  states.  The  origin 
town  is  built  upon  a height  at  some  distance  found* 
sea,  to  secure  it  against  hostile  attacks,  especially  bj 
sea ; but  in  course  of  time,  when  property  has  In- 
come more  secure,  and  the  town  itself  has  grown  h 
power,  a second  place  springs  up  on  that  part  cf 
coast  which  had  served  previously  as  the  pxt  of  tb* 
inland  town.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  origin  i 
Cirrha,  wliicli  was  situated  at  the  nioolh  of  the 
river  rieistus  (Paus.  x.  8.  § 8),  and  at  the  fa*  « 
Mount  Cirphis  (Strab.  ix.  p.  418).  Its  ruins  ».T 
be  seen  dose  to  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  alwut  t» 
minutes  from  the  Pleistus.  They  bear  the  mb*  ' 
Singula.  The  remains  of  walls,  enclosing  * <1®** 
drangular  space  about  a mile  in  circuit,  may  *tiil  m 
traced ; and  botli  williin  and  without  this  spsc*  ** 
the  foundations  of  many  large  and  small  building 
Although  Strabo  was  correct  in  llil  Li ■grain? 
between  Crissa  and  Cirrha,  he  makes  a mistake  re- 
specting the  position  of  the  former.  Cirrha,  a»  ** 
have  already  seen,  b#  rightly  places  on  the  cto*t 
the  foot  of  Ml  Cirphis ; but  he  erroneously  sapp*c» 
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that  Crissa  likewise  was  on  the  coast,  more  to  the 
fast,  in  the  direction  of  Anticyra.  Strabo,  who  had 
nrrer  visited  this  part  of  Greece,  was  probably  led 
into  this  error  from  the  name  of  the  Crissaean  golf, 
which  seemed  to  imply  the  existence  of  a maritime 
Crissa. 

Between  Orissa  and  Cirrha  was  a fertile  plain, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  1 ’amass os,  on  the  east  by 
Cirphis,  and  on  the  west  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Oznliaa  Locrians.  On  the  western  side  it  extended 
a*  far  north  as  Atnphissa,  which  was  situated  at  the 
head  of  that  part  of  the  plain.  ( Herod,  riii.  32 ; Strab. 
ix.  p.419.)  This  plain,  as  lying  between  Orissa 
and  Cirrha,  might  be  called  either  the  Crissaean  or 
Cirrhaean,  and  is  sometimes  so  designated  by  the 
ancient  writers ; but,  properly  speaking,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a distinction  between  the  two 
plains.  Tlie  Cirrhaean  plain  whs  the  small  plain 
rear  the  town  of  Cirrha,  extending  from  the  sea  as 
far  as  the  modem  village  of  Xeropeyado,  where  it 
is  divided  by  two  projecting  rocks  from  the  larger 
■td  more  fertile  Crissaean  plain,  which  stretches, 
*.«  we  have  already  said,  as  far  as  Orissa  and  Arn- 
phissa.  Tire  small  Cirrhaean  plain  on  the  coast 
w»s  the  one  dedicated  to  Apollo  after  the  destruction 
ft  Cirrha,  as  related  below  (rb  Kipjmtov  w tSIor, 
A f whin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  68,  ed.  Steph. ; rj  Kipfraia 
xys,  Dem.  de  Cor.  pp.  277,  278,  Reiske ; Diod. 
xm.  23:  Dion  Cass,  lxiii.  14;  Polvaen.  iiL  5;  ieph 
ya.  Bockb,  Corp.  Inter,  no.  1688;  V Kityaia,  Pans, 
x 37.  § 6).  The  name  of  the  Crissaean  plain  in  its 
nwre  extended  sense  might  include  the  Cirrhaean.  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a part  of  the 
former.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  dedicated  to  the 
pd  were  inscribed  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Del- 
phian  temple,  and  may  perhaps  be  yet  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  (Bbckh,  Corp. 
Inter,  no.  1711.) 

Orissa  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  Greece.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Iliad  a a the  u divine  Crissa”  (K plan  (cUfcrj, 
/til  520).  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Apollo,  it  was  founded  by  a colony  of  Cretans,  who 
vere  led  to  the  spot  by  Apollo  himself,  and  whom 
the  god  had  chosen  to  be  his  priests  in  the  sanc- 
tuary which  he  had  intended  to  establish  at  Pytho. 
(Hocn.  Hymn,  m Apoll.  438.)  In  this  hymn, 
Crsai  is  described  (1.  269)  as  situated  under  Par- 
twwas,  where  no  chariots  rolled,  and  no  trampling 
of  hones  was  beard,  — a description  suitable  to  the 
*'t«  of  Crissa  upon  the  rocks,  as  explained  above, 
hut  quite  inapplicable  to  a town  upon  the  sea- shore. 

like  manner,  Norm  us,  following  the  description  of 
the  sad  flit  epic  poets,  speaks  of  Crissa  as  surrounded 
hy  rocks.  (Itionys.  p.  358,  vs.  127.)  Moreover, 
the  statement  of  Pindar,  that  the  road  to  Delphi 
from  the  Hippodrome  on  the  coast  led  over  the 
t'a^saean  bill  (Pyth.  v.  46),  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
tree  position  of  Crisis,  since  the  row!  from  the  plain 
to  Delphi  must  pass  by  the  projecting  spur  of  Par- 
******  on  which  Chryo  stands.  In  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Apollo,  Crissa  appears  as  a powerful  place, 
p waring  as  its  territory  the  rich  plain  stretching 
to  the  m»,  and  also  the  adjoining  sanctuary  of 
1’rtho  hself,  which  had  not  yet  become  a separate 
1 In  fact,  Crissa  is  in  this  hymn  identified 
vitb  Delphi  (1.  282,  where  the  position  of  Delphi  is 
tlrerly  described  under  the  name  of  Crissa).  Even 
* l*®dar,  the  name  of  Crissa  is  used  as  synonymous 
v’4h  Delphi,  just  as  Pisa  occurs  in  the  poets  as 
' juinleut  to  Olympia.  (Find.  It  (Am.  ii.  26.)  Meta- 


pontium  in  Italy  is  said  to  have  been  a colony  of 
Crissa.  (Strab.  vL  p.  264.) 

In  course  of  time  the  sea-port  town  of  Cirrha  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  Crissa;  and  the  sanctuary 
of  Pytho  grew  into  the  town  of  Delphi,  which  claimed 
to  be  independent  of  Crissa.  Thus  Crissa  declined, 
as  Cirrha  and  Delphi  rose  in  importance.  The  power 
of  Cirrha  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Delphian*,  more 
especially  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  city  com- 
manded the  approach  to  the  temple  by  sea.  More- 
over. the  Cirrhaeans  levied  exorbitant  tolls  npnn  the 
pilgrims  who  landed  at  the  town  upon  their  way  to 
Delphi,  and  were  said  to  have  maltreated  Phocian 
women  on  their  return  from  the  temple.  (Aeschin. 
e.  Ctesiph.  p.  68;  Strab.  ix.  p.  418;  Athen.  xiii.  p. 
560.)  In  consequence  of  these  outrages,  the  Ain- 
phictynns  declared  war  against  the  Cirrhaeans  about 
b.  c.  595,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  succeeded  in 
taking  the  city,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  plain  in  its  neighbourhood  dedicated  to  the  god, 
and  curses  imprecated  upon  any  one  who  should  till 
j or  dwell  in  it  Cirrha  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
a stratagem  which  is  ascribed  hy  some  to  Solon. 

' The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  a canal  from 
the  river  Pleistus.  This  canal  was  turned  off,  filled 
, with  hellebore,  and  then  allowed  to  resume  its  former 
course;  but  scarcely  had  the  thirety  Crissaeans  drank 
of  the  poisoned  water,  than  they  were  so  weakened 
by  its  purgative  effects  that  they  could  no  longer 
defend  their  walls.  (Pans.  x.  37.  § 7 ; Polyaen.  iii. 
6;  Frontin.  Stratey.  iiL  7.  § 6.)  This  account 
sounds  like  a romance ; but  it  is  a curious  circum- 
stance that  near  the  ruins  of  Cirrha  there  is  a salt 
spring  having  a purgative  effect  like  the  hellebore 
of  the  ancients. 

Cirrha  was  thus  destroyed ; but  the  fate  of  Crissa 
is  uncertain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Crissa  bad 
sunk  into  insignificance  before  this  war,  and  that 
some  of  its  inhabitants  had  settled  at  Delphi,  and 
others  at  Cirrha.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
I Cirrha  was  the  town  against  which  the  vengeance  of 
the  Amphictyons  was  directed;  and  Strabo,  in  hia 
! account  of  the  war,  substitutes  Crissa  for  Cirrha, 

I because  he  supposed  Crissa  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  const. 

The  spoils  of  Cirrha  were  employed  by  the  Am- 
phictyons in  founding  the  Pythian  games.  Near 
the  ruins  of  the  town  in  the  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the 
Hippodrome  (Paus.  x.  37.  § 4),  and  in  the  time  of 
Pindar  the  Stadium  also.  (Py<A  xi.  20,  73.)  The 
Hippodrome  always  remained  in  the  maritime  plain; 
but  at  a later  time  the  Stadium  was  removed  to 
' Delphi.  [Delphi.] 

Cirrha  remained  in  ruins,  and  the  Cirrhaean  plain 
continued  uncultivated  down  to  the  time  of  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Ain- 
phissians  dared  to  cultivate  again  the  sacred  plain, 
and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  ruined  tow  n.  This*  led 
to  the  Second  Sacred  War,  in  which  Amphissa  was 
taken  by  Philip,  to  whom  the  Amphictyons  had  en- 
trusted the  conduct  of  the  war,  B.  c.  338.  [Am- 
phissa] 

Cirrha,  however,  was  afterwards  rebuilt  as  the 
port  of  Delphi.  It  is  first  mentioned  again  by  Po- 
lybius (v.  27);  and  in  the  time  of  Fausaniaa  it 
contained  a temple  common  to  Apollo,  Artemis,  and 
I.eto,  in  wbich  were  statues  of  Attic  work.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  583;  and  more  espe- 
cially Ulrichs,  Keisen  in  Griechenland,  p.  7,  seq.) 
CRI8SAEUS  SINUS.  [Corinthiacos  Sinus.] 

CRITALLA  (r4  KpitoAAa),  a place  in  Cappa- 
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docia,  where  all  the  array  of  Xerxes  was  mnstered, 
and  from  which  he  set  out  to  march  to  Sardis. 
(Herod,  vii.  26.)  He  crossed  the  Halys  after  leaving 
Critalla,  and  came  to  Celacnae  in  Phrygia.  This  is 
the  only  indication  of  the  position  of  Critalla.  [G.L.] 
CRITHOTE.  [Acarnania,  p.  9,  b.] 
CBIU-METOPON  (K ptou  fitrarwor,  PtoL  iii.  6. 
§ 2;  Seym  a.  Ch.  Fr.  80;  Anon.  PeripL  Pont.  Eux. 
p.  6;  Pomp.  Mela,  iL  1.  § 3;  Piin.  iv.  26,  x.  30; 
Avien.  228;  Priscian,  92:  Aia-burun),  the  great 
southern  headland  of  the  Crimea,  which,  looking 
across  the  Euxine  to  the  promontory  of  Casambis 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  divides  it,  as  it  were, 
into  two  parts  by  a line  which  the  imagination 
supplies  between  the  31st  and  32d  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, and  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  gave  the 
whole  sea  the  shape  of  a Scythian  bow.  The  two 
points  of  land  are  so  remarkable,  that  many  navi- 
gators, as  Strabo  (ii.  p.  124,  vii.  p.  309,  xi.  p.  496. 
xii.  p.  345)  reports,  affirmed  that  they  had  in  sail- 
ing between  them  seen  both  lands  to  the  N.  and  S. 
at  once,  though  the  distance  between  the  two  capes 
is  2500  stadia.  According  to  Plutarch  (De  Flum. 
p.28),  it  was  called  by  the  natives  Brixaba(Bp/(a§a), 
which  meant  Ram's  Head.  Cape  Aia,  the  southern- 
most of  the  three  headlands,  is  described  as  a very 
high,  bluff1,  bold-looking  land,  much  like  the  North 
Foreland,  but  much  higher,  and  in  a sketch  of  the 
coast  line  it  is  estimated  at  about  1200  feet,  the  same 
elevation  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  Pallas.  (Jottm. 
<6 'cog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  113.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

CRIU-METOPON  (Kpioo  ptranror,  Ptol.  iii.  t$2; 
Scylax;  Stadiasm.  §§  317,  318;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  7. 
§ 12;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20,  v.  5.  s.  5 : Kavo  Krio)t 
the  SW.  promontory  of  Crete,  1 25  M.  P.  from  Phycus 
of  Cyrenaica  (Plirt.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  or  two  days  and 
two  nights'  saiL  (Strab.  x.  p.  475;  Dion  Per.  87.) 
Off  this  headland  lay  the  three  small  islands  called 
Musagorne  Elaphonexia.  (Plin.  1.  c.).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHIUS.  [Acilaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

CROBLALUS  (K pvSlaAos  : Eth.  Kpa>6iaAtvt), 
a place  on  the  Paphlagooian  coast,  mentioned  by 
Apollonius  Rhodius  ( Arg . iL  944),  with  Cromna 
nnd  Cytorus;  and  Valerius  Flaccus  (Arp.  v.  103) 
has  the  same  name.  Stcphanus  (*.  r.)  quotes  the 
verse  of  Apollonius.  We  may  assume  that  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotnna  and  Cytorus. 
Strabo  (p.  545)  observes  of  the  line  in  Homer 
(IL  ii.  8*5),— 

Kpwfjvar  r AiyiaXov  re  xal  ir^rjAovs  ’E pvdlvovs, — 
that  some  persons  write  Kw&aAo*  in  place  of 
AiyiaASr.  Crobialus  and  Cobialus  seem  to  be  the 
same  place,  as  Cramer  observes.  If,  then,  Crobialus 
is  the  same  as  Aegialos,  it  is  that  part  of  the 
Paphlngonian  coast,  which  extends  in  a long  line 
for  more  than  100  stadia,  immediately  east  of  Cy- 
torus. [G.  L.] 

CROBYZI  (K p6€v((n),  a people  of  Moesia,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Thrace.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 9 ; Strab. 
p.  318;  comp.  Herod,  iv.  49;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
Pont.  Eux.  p.  13.)  [L.S.] 

CRO'C E AE  (Kpoxiac.  Eth.  KpoKtArrjs),  a vil- 
lage of  Laconia  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Gytliium, 
and  near  the  latter  place,  celebrated  for  its  marble 
quarries.  Pausanias  describes  the  marble  as  difficult 
to  work,  but  when  wrought  forming  beautiful  deco- 
rations for  temples,  baths,  and  fountains.  There 
was  a marble  statue  of  Zeus  Croccates  before  the 
village,  and  at  the  quarries  bronze  statues  of  the 
ItioBCuri.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  § 4.)  The  most  cele-  \ 
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bra  ted  of  the  Corinthian  baths  was  adorned  with 
marble  from  the  quarries  at  Croceae.  (Paua.  iL  3. 
§ 5.)  These  quarries  have  been  discovered  by  the 
French  Commission  two  miles  SE.  of  Ixvetsnm; 
and  near  the  village  have  been  found  some  blocks  d 
marble,  probably  the  remains  of  the  statue  of  Ins 
Croceates.  A memorial  of  the  worship  of  :Le 
Dioscuri  at  this  place  still  exists  in  a bis-rthi 
representing  the  two  gods  with  their  horses:  barti 
is  a Latin  inscription.  The  marble  in  these  quarry* 
is  green  porphyry ; and  though  not  suitable  ix 
Grecian  temples,  it  would  bo  greatly  prized  by  m 
Homans,  who  employed  extensively  variegated  kind* 
of  marble  for  the  decoration  of  their  buildir^v 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  marble  celebrated  rr 
the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Laconian  was  tin* 
green  porphyry  from  Croceae ; and  that  it  was  the 
quarries  of  this  place  which,  Strabo  says  (via. 
p.  367),  were  opened  by  the  Romans  at  Targets1 
(Description  de  la  M orre,  Geognosie.  vol.  ii.  ft.  i 
p.  129;  Leake,  Pcloponnesiaca,  p.  170;  Cortri\ 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.] 

C ROC  I AT  ONUM  (KpoKidroror,  Ptol.  iL  8). 
Cronciacoknum  in  the  Table.  Ptolemy  makes  it 
a port  of  the  Unclli  or  Veneli,  a Gallic  nation  *1* 
occupied  part  of  Bretagne,  The  Table  cootaiasa 
route  from  Alauna  (AlUattme)  to  Caeaarolaair 
(Tours),  in  which  the  next  station  to  Akuns  i* 
Cronciaconnum,  distant  10}  M.  P.  from  Ahra. 
Its  position,  therefore,  depends  on  that  of  AIseo. 
Crociatonum  lies  between  Alauna  and  August-Ans 
(Bay eux),  from  which  it  is  31}  M.  P.  distal* 
D'Anville,  who  places  Alauna  at  the  MooUri 
(TAlonne,  fixes  Crociatonum  at  Valognes,  in  tbe  de- 
partment of  La  Manche.  Accordingly  he  consid^ 
that  there  is  an  error  in  Ptolemy,  for  the  place  a 
called  a port  in  one  MS.  at  least.  Bat  if  Ahw 
is  near  Valognes,  Crociatonum  roust  be  looked  k 
elsewhere.  Walckenaer  places  it  at  the  rilkp  d 
TurquevUle,  west  of  AudouviUe,  at  the  entrsa*  4 
the  bay  of  Jssigng.  There  may  have  been  btki  t 
town  and  a port  of  tbe  same  name.  Some  fwp*- 
pbers  would  fix  Crociatonum  at  Carentan,  vet « 
Jssigng.  [G.  L] 

CROCOCOLANUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  io  tbt 
sixth  Itinerary  as  12  miles  from  Lindura  (Lmak). 
Identified,  on  insufficient  grounds,  with  Brougl  a 
Nottinghamshire.  [R.  G.  L] 

CROCODEILON,  a river  of  Syria,  near  wM 
there  was  formerly  a town  of  the  same  name  (Jy*~ 
KuStl Aup  vdAu),  between  Caesarea  Palsestiasei  - 

PtolemaTs  (Strab.  xvL  p.  758;  Plin.  r.  17.  s.  D) 
It  is  now  identified  with  the  Nakr  Zerka,  in  whi<i 
according  to  Pococko  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  58.)*  crf*’ 
dilcs  have  been  found.  (Von  Kanmer.  Pslasdox 
pp.53,  191.)  [E.B.J] 

CROCODILO'POLIS  (KpoKoStiAwr  sofas,  P»L 
iv.  5.  § 65 : Eth.  KpoKoSuAosoAirrtf),  the  wor  < 
several  cities  in  Egypt,  derived  from  tbe  local  wool  ? 
of  the  crocodile. 

1.  Arainoe  in  the  Hcptanomis,  and  the  Arw®* 
nome  of  the  Ptolemaic  era,  were,  under  the  Pbu»«h»> 
called  respectively  Crocodilopolis  and  the  Crocodd- 
jiolite  nome.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  The  crocodile  ™ 
here  domesticated  anil  worshipped.  It  fed  fmffl  the 
hands  of  the  priests  of  Arsinoe.  [Arsinok].  (Alfiw* 
11.  An.  x.  24;  Plin.  N.I1.  r.  9,  II,  xxxri.  16.) 

2.  A town  in  the  Aphroditopolite  nome  cf  the 
Tbebaid,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  lat  25“  6 
N.,  of  which  ruins  are  still  visible  at  Embeshandi, 
on  the  verge  of  the  Libyan  desert.  [W.  B.  D.j 
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CROCYLEIA,  or  CROCYLEIUM.  [Ithaca.] 

CROCYLEIUM  (KpovuAeio*').  a town  in  Aetolia 
Epictetus,  on  the  borders  of  Locris,  and  one  day’s 
inarch  from  Potidania.  (Thuc.  iii.  96.)  This  town 
is  confounded  by  Stephanas  B.  (a.  r.)  with  Crocyleia 
in  Ithaca. 

CRODUXUM.  a place  in  the  Gallia  Provincia, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  ( pro  Font.  c.  4).  There  » no 
indication  of  its  site  except  what  may  be  derived 
from  this  corrupt  passage  of  Cicero.  A duty  (por- 
t*wiam)  was  levied  on  wine  carried  from  Narbotme 
to  Toulouse.  and  it  was  levied  at  Cubiomachum, 
which  was  between  these  two  places.  If  the  mer- 
chants avoided  Cobiomacbum,  they  were  caught 
either  at  Crodunum  or  V'ulchalo;  which  we  must 
assume  to  he  places  that  a man  must  go  through  to 
reach  Toulouse  from  Xarbonne,  if  he  avoided  Co- 
biamaebum.  This  is  all  that  we  know;  and  yet 
jwopie  will  tell  os  what  is  the  modem  site  of  Cro- 
duimm.  [G.  L.] 

CROMI,  or  CROMNUS  (K p£>uoi,  Pans.  viii.  3. 
| 4,  27.  § 4,  34.  § 6 ; KpH/pj'ot,  Xen.  Hell.  viL  4. 
§21;  Kpccfiva,  Steph.  B.  $.  r.),  a town  of  Arcadia 
on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia.  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  Megalopolis,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  latter  city  in  B.  C.  371.  Its  territory  is  called 
Cromitu  (Kpeepcrtt)  by  Pausanias  (viii.  34.  § 6). 
It  is  placed  by  Boblaye  at  Neokhorio,  but  by  Leake 
at  .Saaaard,  a little  westward  of  Londdri , since  the 
latter  writer  conceives  it  to  have  been  on  the  route 
leading  from  Megalopolis  to  Carnasium,  and  not  on 
the  one  leading  to  Mcssene.  (Boblaye,  Recherches. 
p.  169 ; Leake,  Morta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  297,  Pelopon- 
uesiaca,  p.  234.) 

CROMMYON  (Kpofifitrccy  fapa,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 3; 
Kpofi+ivov  ixpa,  St  rah.  xiv.  pp.  669,  682  ; Kpo/u- 
uvowdr,  Stadiasm.  § 294;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  13: 
Cormnchite ),  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  NW.  of  Lapetlms.  It  lay  opposite  to  Cape 
Anemurium  of  Cilicia,  from  which  it  was  distant 
350  stadia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ; Engel,  Kyprot,  vol. 
i.p.77.)  [E.B.J.] 

CRO'MMYON  (Kpomivutv,  Thuc.,  Xen..  Strab.; 
K pofiiwr.  Pa  us. ; Cromyon,  Ov.  Met.  vii.  435  ; 
K p*nfA3*6yt  Scylax,  Steph.  B.  $.  9.  ; Cremmyon, 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  1 1 : Eth.  Kpofipvtl/yios),  a village  of 
the  Corinthia  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  but  originally  the 
last  town  of  Megans.  It  was  the  chief  place  between 
the  isthmus,  properly  so  called,  and  Mcgara;  whence 
t he  whole  of  this  coast  was  called  the  Crommyonia 
(tj  KpouuiHcvLa,  Strab.  viii.  p.  380).  Crommyon 
was  distant  120  stadia  from  Corinth  (Thuc.  iv.  45), 
arid  appears  to  have  therefore  occupied  the  site  of 
the  rums  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Theodoras.  The 
village  of  Kinita,  which  many  modem  travellers 
suppose  to  correspond  to  Crommyon,  is  much  further 
from  Corinth  than  120  stadia.  Crommyon  is  said 
by  Pausanias  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Cmrmnus,  the  son  of  Poseidon.  It  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  destroyed 
fcv  Theseus.  (Paua.  ii.  1.  § 3 ; Strab.  L c.\  Pint. 
Tkes.  9;  Ov.  1.  c.)  It  was  taken  by  the  Lacedae- 
monian* in  the  Corinthian  War,  but  was  recovered 
by  Iphicrateo.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4.  § 13,  iv.  5.  § 19.) 
(I>eake,  Morta , voL  iii.  p.  307,  Peloponnestaca , 
p.  308  ; Boblaye,  Recherche s,  Ac.  p.  35  ; Curtins, 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  555.) 

CROMNA  (Kpwpra:  Eth.  Kpnefxvmji, Kpoifxycuos , 
Kp&umttvi,  Steph.  B.  I.  r.),  a place  on  the  Papil- 
la jt>njan  coast  mentioned  by  llomer  (//.  ii.  855; 
Cbobialito).  It  was  60  stadia  east  of  Erythini 
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and  90  west  of  Cytorus.  There  are  autonomous 
coins  of  Cromna.  [Amastkis.]  [G.  L.] 


COIN  Or  CROMNA. 

CRO'NIUS  MONS.  [Olympia.] 

CRO'PIA,  or  CROPEIA.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

CROSSA  (K p6<r<ra:  Eth . Kpoaacuos),  a city  on 
the  Pont  us,  mentioned  by  Hecataens  in  his  Asia. 
(Steph.  B.  #.  t».)  [G.  L.] 

CROSSAEA.  [Crcsis.] 

CROTON  or  CROTONA  (Kpdrojv:  Eth.Kporu- 
yidnjs,  Crotoniensis  and  Crotonensis,  but  Cicero 
uses  Croton iatae  for  the  people : Cotrone),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern 
Italy,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Brattian  pen- 
insula, at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Aesarus,  and 
about  6 miles  N.  of  the  Laeinian  Promontory.  It 
was  founded  by  a colony  of  Achaeans,  led  by  Mys- 
cellus,  a native  of  Rhypae  in  Achaia,  in  obedience  to 
the  express  injunction  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  262 ; Diod.  viii.  Exc.  Vat.  pp.  8, 9 ; Dionys.  ii. 
59;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  9 — 59;  Scymn.  Ch.  325.)  The 
date  of  its  foundation  is  fixed  by  Dionysius  at  n.  c. 
710,  and  his  authority  may  probably  be  relied  on, 
though  Eusebius  and  Hieronymus  would  place  it 
some  years  later.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  174; 
Grote’s  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  401 .)  A tradition  recorded 
by  Strabo  (/.  c. ),  which  would  connect  its  foundation 
with  that  of  Syracuse  by  Archias,  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  chronologically  inadmissible.  Its  name 
was  derived,  according  to  the  current  legend,  from  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Croton,  who  afforded  a hospi- 
table reception  to  Hercules  during  the  wanderings  of 
that  hero;  but  having  been  accidentally  killed  by 
him,  was  buried  on  the  spot,  which  Hercules  foretold 
would  eventually  become  the  site  of  a mighty  city. 
(Diod.  iv.  24;  Iambi.  Vit.  Fifth.  50;  Ovid,  Met.  xv. 
12 — 18,  55;  Etym.  M.  n.  KpJrejy.)  Hence  we 
find  Croton  sometimes  called  the  founder  of  the  city, 
while  the  Crotoniats  themselves  paid  peculiar  ho- 
nours to  Hercules  as  their  tutelary  divinity  and 
Oekist.  (Hcraclid.  Pont.  36;  Iambi.  Vit.  I'yth.  40; 
Eckhel,  vol.  L p.  172.) 

Crotona,  as  well  as  its  neighbour  Sybaris,  seems 
to  have  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperity  ; but  the 
general  fact  of  its  size,  wealth,  and  power,  is  almost 
all  that  we  know  concerning  it;  its  history  during 
the  first  two  centuries  from  its  foundation  being  al- 
most a blank  to  us.  But  the  fact  that  the  walls  of 
tlie  city  enclosed  a space  of  not  less  than  12  miles  in 
circuit  (Liv.  xxiv.  3),  sufficiently  proves  the  great 
power  to  which  it  had  attained;  and  it  is  during  this 
early  period  also  that  we  find  the  Crotoniats  extend- 
ing their  dominion  across  the  Bruttian  peninsula, 
and  founding  the  colony  of  Terina  on  the  coast  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  well  as  that  of  Caulonia 
between  the  parent  city  and  Locri.  Lametium  also, 
or  Lametini,  on  the  Hipponian  Gulf,  as  well  as  Scyl- 
lacium  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  must  at 
this  period  have  been  subject  to  its  rule.  The  great 
wealth  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  two  neighbour- 
ing cities  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  seems  to  prove 
that  they  continued  for  a long  time  on  terms  of 
friendship,  in  accordance  with  their  common  Achaean 
z z 3 
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origin  ; and  tbe  Oenotrian  tribes  of  the  interior  were  | 
not  powerful  enough  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  their 
growth.  They  thus  became  during  the  sixth  cen- 
tury b.  o.  two  of  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and 
powerful  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name.  Crotona,  how- 
ever, was  far  less  luxurious  than  its  rival  ; its  inha- 
bitants devoted  themselves  particularly  to  athletic 
exercises,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  number  of 
the  prizes  which  they  carried  off  at  the  Olympic 
games.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  262.)  The  government  of  Cro- 
tona appears  to  have  been  of  an  oligarchic  character; 
the  supreme  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a council  of 
one  thousand  persons,  who  were,  or  claimed  to  be, 
descendants  from  the  original  settlers.  (Iambi.  V.P. 
45;  Val.  Max.  viii.  15.  Ext.  § 1.)  This  state  of 
things  continued  without  interruption,  till  the  arrival 
of  Pythagoras,  an  event  that  1«1  to  great  changes 
both  at  Crotona  and  in  the  neighbouring  cities.  It 
was,  apparently,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury (between  b.  c.  540  and  530)  that  that  philo- 
sopher first  established  himself  at  Crotona,  where  be 
quickly  attained  to  great  power  and  influence,  which 
he  appears  to  have  employed  not  only  for  philoso- 
phical, but  for  political  purposes.  But  the  nature 
of  the  political  changes  which  he  introduced,  as  well 
as  the  revolutions  that  followed,  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  We  learu,  however,  that  besides  the 
general  influence  which  Pythagoras  exerted  over  the 
citizens,  and  even  over  the  Great  Council,  he  formed 
a peculiar  society  of  300  young  men  among  the  most 
zealous  of  his  disciples,  who,  without  any  legal  au- 
thority, exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  supreme  assembly.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  some  time,  until  the  growing 
unpopularity  of  the  Pythagorean  led  to  a democratic 
revolution,  which  ended  in  their  expulsion  from  Cro- 
tona and  the  overthrow  of  the  Great  Council,  a de- 
mocratic form  of  government  being  substituted  for 
the  oligarchy.  This  revolution  was  not  confined  to 
Crotona,  but  extended  to  several  other  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia,  where  the  Pythagoreans  h#d  ob- 
tained a similar  footing;  their  expulsion  led  to  a 
period  of  confusion  and  disorder  throughout  tlie 
south  of  Italy.  (Justin,  xx.  4;  Val.  Max.  viii.  15. 
Ext.  § 1;  Diog.  Lacrt.  viii.  1.  § 3 ; Iambi.  VU. 
Pyth.  248 — 251,  255 — 262;  Porphyr.  Pit  Pyth. 
54,  55;  Grote's  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  525—550.) 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  Pythagorean  in- 
fluence (so  far  as  we  can  trust  tlie  very  confused 
and  uncertain  chronology  of  these  events),  that  the 
war  occurred  between  Crotona  and  Sybaris  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter  city.  The  ce- 
lebrated athlete  Milo,  himself  a leading  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,  was  tlie  commander  of  the  Crotoniat 
army,  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000 
men,  while  that  of  the  Sybarites  was  three  times  as 
numerous ; notwithstanding  which  the  former  ob- 
tained a complete  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Traeis, 
and  fallowing  up  tlicir  advantage  took  the  city  of 
Sybaris,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The  received  date 
of  this  event  is  b.  c.  510.  (Diod.  xii.  9;  Strab.  vi. 
p.263;  Herod,  v.  44,  vi  21;  Iambi.  VU.  Pyth. 
260;  Scymn.  Ch.  357 — 360.)  Polybius,  however, 
represents  the  Crotoniats  as  concluding  a league 
with  Sybaris  and  Caulonia,  after  the  expulsion  <rf 
the  Pythagoreans,  a statement  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  history  transmitted  by  other  authors.  (Pol. 
ii.  39.  See  on  this  point  Grote's  Greece  vol.  iv. 
p.  559.) 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
Crotona,  would  appear  to  be  the  great  defeat  which 
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the  Crotoniats  in  their  turn  sustained  at  the  river 
Sagras,  where  it  is  said  that  their  army,  tboorh 
consisting  of  130.000  men.  was  routed  by  10,000 
Locrians  and  Ithegians  with  such  slaughter,  as  to 
inflict  an  indelible  blow  ujwn  the  prosperity  of  ifc«r 
city.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  261,  263 ; Cic.  de  N.  D.  ii.  2, 
Suid.  s.v.  aAjj0«rr«pa.)  Justin,  on  the  contrary  fu. 
2,  3),  represents  this  event  as  having  taken  pUr? 
before  the  arrival  of  Pythagoras;  but  tlie  authority <f 
Strabo  seems  decidedly  preferable  on  this  paint, ani  n 
more  consistent  with  the  general  history  of 
lleyne,  however,  follows  Justin,  and  places  tlie  bin* 
of  the  Sagras  as  early  ms  360  b.  c\,  and  Mr.  Gn*e 
inclines  to  the  same  view.  As  no  notice  is  found  in 
the  extant  books  of  Diodorus  of  so  important  « 
event,  it  seems  certain  that  it  must  have  mcanrd 
before  b.c.  480.  (Heyne,  Prvlus.  Acad.  x.  p.  184; 
Grote's  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  552.)  Strabo  has,  be*- 
ever,  certainly  exaggerated  the  importance  of  this 
disaster  in  its  effects  on  Cortona;  for  nearly  a re> 
tury  later  that  city  is  still  spoken  of  » the  tw*t 
jMjpulous  and  powerful  of  tlie  Greek  colonies  in  lb 
part  of  Italy.  (Diod.  xiv.  103.) 

Very  few  notices  of  it  are  found  in  the  atom! 
We  learn  only  that  the  Crotoniats  viewed  with  »- 
tout  the  establishment  of  the  new  colony  of  Tl.s* 
Hum,  and  concluded  a treaty  of  alliance  with  it 
(Diod.  xii.  11);  and  that  during  the  Athenian  «}► 
ditiou  to  Sicily  they  endeavoured  to  preserve  a ifcirt 
neutrality,  furnishing  the  Athenian  fleet  with  prw  - 
sio ns,  but  refusing  to  allow  the  passage  c«f  tire  land 
forces  through  their  territory.  (Diod.xiii.3;  Thor. 
vii.35.)  In  u.c.389,whcn  the  elder  Dionysos  rained 
his  arms  across  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  proctedei » 
attack  Caulonia,  the  Crotoniats  put  tbeniselresst  th* 
head  of  the  Greek  cities  which  opposed  the  Stalua 
despot,  but  the  confederate  forces  were  totally  de- 
feated by  Dionysius  at  the  river  Hclleporus : and 
the  latter,  following  up  his  advantage,  made  hua*- 
master  of  Caulonia,  Hipponium,  and  Scylledum.  it* 
last  of  which  be  wrested  from  the  dominion  «f  Cro- 
tona. (Diod.  xiv.  103 — 107;  Strab.  vi.  p261) 
No  mention  is  found  in  Diodorus  of  his  having  n»-* 
any  attack  on  Crotona  itself,  but  Livy  tells  os  ust 
he  surprised  the  citadel,  and  by  this  means  vs& 
himself  master  of  the  city  (Liv.  xxiv.  3);  of  which, 
according  to  Dionysius,  be  retained  posseai«i  w 
not  less  than  12  years.  (Dionys.  Exc.  xix.)  Aft* 
the  fall  of  tlie  tyrant,  Crotona  appears  to  hare  wo 
vered  its  independence;  but  it  suffered  severely  fr® 
the  growiug  power  of  tlie  Lucanians  and  Brattiar;, 
who  pressed  upon  it  from  without,  as  well  as  fto® 
domestic  dissensions.  It  was  at  one  time  actual y 
besieged  by  tlie  Brut  turns,  and  compelled  to  a ppj 
for  aid  to  the  Syracusans,  who  sent  an  armament  to 
its  succour  under  Heracleides  and  Sosistratus;  tot 
those  generals  seem  to  have  carried  oo  intngw* 
with  tlie  diflerent  parties  in  Crotona,  which 
rise  to  revolutions  in  the  city;  and  after  tl«  Croeo- 
niats  had  rid  themselves  of  their  Bruttian  fo»  by  • 
treaty,  they  were  engaged  in  a war  wilh  tbesr  m 
exiles.  (Diod.  xix.  3,  10.)  The  conduct  of  this 
entrusted  to  a general  named  Menedemus,  who  de- 
feated the  exiles,  but  appears  to  have  soon  a£* 
established  himself  in  the  possession  of  dapW 
power.  (Id.  xix.  10,  xxi.  4.)  In  B.  c.  299,  Ars- 
thocles  made  himself  master  of  Crotona,  in  which  be 
establislied  a garrison.  (Id.  xxi.  4.  Exc.  H.  p.  490.) 
How  long  he  retained  jnesession  of  it  we  know  net; 
but  it  is  clear  that  all  these  successive  reTolntiuM 
must  hare  greatly  impaired  the  prosperity  of  Civ- 
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'•ma,  to  which,  according  to  Livy  (xxiv.  3),  the  final 
blovr  was  given  daring  the  war  of  Pyrrhos.  The 
i ircumstanoes  of  this  are  very  imperfectly  known  to 
ns ; hot  it  appears  that  the  Rhegians  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city  by  treachery,  put  the 
Roman  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  great 
part  of  the  city.  (Zooar.  viii.  6.  p.  127.)  It  subse- 
quently passed  into  the  power  of  Pyrrhus,  but  was 
surprised  and  taken  by  the  Roman  consul  Cornelius 
Rufinua  daring  the  absence  of  that  monarch  in 
Sicily,  b.  c.  277.  (Id.  p.  123  ; Frontin.  Strut,  iii. 
6.  § 4.)  So  reduced  was  the  city  after  all  these 
disasters,  that  little  more  than  half  the  extent  com- 
prised within  the  walls  continued  to  be  inhabited. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  3.) 

in  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Bruttians,  with  the 
.v-cistance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  themselves  masters  of  Crotona, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  which  held  out 
until  the  defenders  were  induced  by  Hanno  to  sur- 
render upon  terms;  the  aristocratic  party,  who  hail 
o'cupied  it,  being  persuaded  to  migrate  to  Locri,  and 
a body  of  Bruttians  introduced  into  the  city  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  of  its  inhabitants.  (Liv.  xxiv.  2, 3.) 
The  fortifications  of  Crotona,  its  port,  and  the 
strength  of  its  citadel,  still  rendered  it  a place  of 
some  importance  in  a military’  point  of  view,  ami 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war  it  was  the  principal 
stronghold  which  reinuinod  in  the  hands  of  llaunibal, 
who  established  his  chief  magazine*  there,  and  fixed 
his  bead-quarters  for  three  successive  winters  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  (Liv.  xxix.  36,  xxx.  19; 
Appian.  Armib.  57.)  The  ravages  of  this  war  ap- 
pear to  have  completed  the  decay  of  Crotona;  so  tiiat 
a few  years  afterwards,  in  B.  c.  194,  a colony  of 
Roman  citizens  was  sent  thither  to  recruit  its  ex- 
hausted population.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45.)  From  this 
period  Crotona  sank  into  the  coudition  of  an  ob- 
jure provincial  town,  and  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
history  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Its  port,  however,  appears  to  have  been  always  in 
some  degree  frequented  as  a place  of  passage  to 
Greece  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  19)  ; and  an  inscription 
still  gives  it  the  title  of  a colony  in  Imperial  times 
(Mommsen,  Jnscr.  JL  Neap.  73),  though  neither 
Pliny  nor  Ptolemy  acknowledges  it  as  such.  The 
name  of  Crotona  again  appears  in  the  wars  of  Beli- 
xarius  and  Narses  against  the  Goths  (Procop  B.  G. 
iii.  26,  iv.  26);  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  which 
at  that  time  still  retained  some  consideration  in  this 
port  of  Italy,  and  coutinaed  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperors  till  it  passed  with  the  rest 
of  the  modern  Calabria  into  the  hands  of  the  Nor- 
mans. The  modern  city  of  Cotrone  is  but  a poor 
place,  though  pKsesaing  about  5000  inhabitants, 
and  a well -fortified  citadel.  This  fortress  undoubtedly 
occupies  the  same  situation  as  the  ancient  arx,  on  a 
rock  projecting  into  the  sea  (Liv.  xxiv.  3),  and  af- 
fording in  consequence  some  degree  of  shelter  to  the 
port-  But  the  impirtanct  of  the  latter,  though 
frequent  1 y mentioned  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
prosperity  of  Crotona,  must  not  be  overrated.  Po- 
lybius expressly  tells  os  that  it  was  no  good  harbour, 
bat  only  a dtptrbs  Sppo t,  or  station  where  ships 
coaid  ride  in  summer  (Pol.  x.  1),  and  that  its  value 
arose  from  the  absence  of  all  harbours  along  this 
part  of  the  Italian  coast.  The  ancient  city  spread 
itself  out  in  ti>e  plain  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  the  citadel ; 
in  the  days  of  ita  prosperity  it  extended  far  across 
the  river  Aesarus,  which  in  consequence  flowed 
through  the  middle  of  the  city;  but  as  early  as  the 
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Second  Punic  War,  the  town  had  shrunk  so  much 
that  the  Aesarus  formed  ita  northern  limit,  and 
flowed  on  the  outside  of  its  walls.  (Liv.  xxiv.  3.) 

It  is  now  about  a mile  to  the  N.  of  the  modern  town. 

Wo  have  scarcely  any  topographical  information 
concerning  the  ancient  city,  and  there  are  no  ruins 
of  it  remaining.  Many  fragments  of  masonry  and  an- 
cient edifices  are  said  to  have  been  still  in  existence 
till  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  they  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a mole  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  port.  Livy  tella  us  that  the  walls  of 
Crotona  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  enclosed  an  ex- 
tent of  12  miles  in  circumference;  and  though  ita 
population  was  not  equal  to  that  of  Sybaris,  it  was 
still  able  to  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000 
men.  Even  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
wrhen  it  had  already  declined  much  from  its  former 
prosperity,  Crotona  was  still  able  to  furnish  a fleet  of 
60  ships  of  war.  (Diod.  xiv.  100.)  But  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  the  whole  number  of  citizens  of 
all  ages  had  dwindled  to  less  than  20,000,  so  tiiat 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  whole  extent 
of  their  walls.  (Liv.  xxiii.  30.) 

Crotona  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the 
healthiness  of  its  situation.  An  old  legend  repre- 
sented Archiax,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  as  having 
chosen  wealth  for  his  city,  while  Mysccllus  preferred 
health  (Strab.  vi.  p.  269  ; Steph.  B.  v.  ivpaKov- 
trav)  : according  to  another  tale,  Myscellus,  when  he 
first  visited  Italy,  preferred  the  situation  of  Sybaris, 
but  was  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  adhere  to  the 
spot  first  indicated  to  him.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  262.) 
To  the  favourable  position  of  the  city  in  this  respect 
was  ascribed  the  superiority  of  its  citizens  in  athletic 
exercises,  which  was  so  remarkable  that  on  one 
occasion  they  bore  away  the  seven  first  prizes  in  the 
footrace  at  the  Olympic  games.  (S.rab.  /.  e. ; Cic. 
d«  Jnv.  ii.  1.)  Among  their  athletes  Milo  was  the 
most  celebrated  for  his  gigantic  strength  aud  power 
of  body.  (Biogr.  Diet  art.  Milo.)  To  the  same 
cause  was  attributed  the  remarkable  personal  beauty 
for  which  their  youths  and  maiden*  were  distin- 
guished. (Cic.  1.  c.)  The  system  of  training  which 
produced  these  results  was  probably  closely  connected 
with  the  medical  school  for  which  Crotona  was  pre- 
eminent in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  physicians  of 
Crotona  being  regarded  at  that  time  as  unquestion- 
ably the  first  in  Grecee  (Herod,  iii.  131),  and  at  a 
later  period  the  school  of  Crotona  still  maintained 
its  reputation  by  the  side  of  those  of  Cos  ami  Cnidus 
(Grote’s  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  539).  Among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  physicians  of  Crotona  we  may  i otice 
Alcinaeon,  to  whom  the  first  introduction  of  anatomy 
was  ascribed,  and  Democedes,  who  was  for  a .mo 
time  physician  at  the  court  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia.  (Herod,  iii.  129 — 138.)  The  great  influ- 
ence exercised  by  Pythagoras  during  his  resilience 
at  Crotona  naturally  raised  up  a numerous  school  of 
his  disciples,  many  of  whom  perished  in  the  political 
revolution  that  put  an  end  to  their  power  in  that  city, 
while  the  rest  were  dispersed  and  driven  into  exile: 
a iong  list  of  Pythagorean  philosophers  native*  of 
Crotona,  is  preserved  to  ua  by  Iamblicnus  ( Vit.J'yth. 
167);  but  the  only  two  names  of  real  eminence 
among  them  are  those  of  Alcmaeon,  already  mentioned, 
and  Philolans,  whom  however  Iamblichus  represents 
as  belonging  to  Tarentnm.  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.i.  5.  7.) 

The  territory  of  Crotona  in  the  days  of  its  pros- 
perity was  extensive,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea  : on 
the  N.  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Hvlias  (Thuc. 
vii.  35),  while  to  the  S.  it  probably  extended  to  the 
ZZ4 
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confines  of  tbe  Locrians,  the  intermediate  towns  of 
£cylletium  and  Caulonia  being  its  colonies  and 
dependencies.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  though  less  fertile  than  that  of  Syharis  and 
Thurii,  was  well  adapted  for  tbe  growth  of  corn, 
and  the  luxnriant  pastures  of  the  valley  of  the 
Neacthns  are  celebrated  by  Theocritus,  and  retain 
tlieir  richness  to  the  present  day.  ^Nkakthcs.] 
The  same  poet,  who  has  laid  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
Idylls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona,  speaks  with 
pmise  of  the  banks  of  the  Acsarus,  which  are  now 
dreary  and  barren : as  well  as  of  the  pastures  and 
shady  woods  of  two  mountains  called  Physcus  and 
Latymnum.  These  last  must  have  been  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona,  but  eannot  bo  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  (Theocr.  iv.  17 — 19, 
23 — 25;  and  Scbol.  ad  loc.\  Swinburne’s  Travel*, 
VOL  i.  p.  313.) 

Six  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Crotona  was 
tin*  celebrated  temple  of  the  Lacinian  June,  on  the 
promontory  of  the  same  name.  (Liv.  xxiv.  3 ; Str&b. 
vi.  p.  261 ; Scyl.  p.  5.  § 13  ; Dionys.  Per.  371 ; and 
Eustatli.  ad  loc.)  Livy  calls  it  “ nobile  templum, 
ipsa  urbe  nobilius indeed,  there  was  no  other 
temple  of  equal  fame  or  sanctity  in  the  whole  of  j 
Magna  Graecia.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is 
wholly  unknown.  Virgil  ulludes  to  it  as  already  in 
existence  at  tbe  time  of  the  voyage  of  Aeneas,  and 
Dionysius  tells  us  that  a bronze  cup  was  still  pre- 
served there,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  that  hero. 
(Virg.  Aen.  iii.  552  ; Dionys.  L 52.)  Some  legends 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Hercules,  others  to  La- 
cinios  or  Lacinus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  dwell- 
ing there  when  it  was  visited  by  Hercules,  and  from 
whom  the  promontory  derived  its  name : others,  again, 
spoke  of  the  headland  and  sacred  grove  as  having 
}>een  presented  by  Thetis  to  Hera  herself.  (Diod. 
iv.  24 ; Tzetz.  ad  Lycopkr.  857,  1006 ; Serv.  ad 
Aen.  iii.  552.)  These  legends  may  be  considered 
as  indicating  that  the  temple  did  not  owe  its  foun- 
dation to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Crotona,  but  that 
there  previously  existed  a sacred  edifice,  or  at  least 
a consecrated  locality  (rlperos),  on  the  spot,  probably 
of  Pelasgic  origin.  The  temple  of  Hera  became  the 
scene  of  a great  annual  assembly  of  all  the  Italian 
Greeks,  at  which  a procession  took  place  in  honour 
of  the  goddess,  to  whom  splendid  offerings  were 
made  ; and  this  festival  became  a favourite  occasion 
for  the  Greeks  of  the  neighbouring  cities  to  display 
their  magnificence.  (Pseud.  Arist.  da  Mirab.  96 ; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  541.)  Tbe  interior  of  the  temple  was 
adorned  with  pointings,  executed  by  order  of  the 
Crotoniats  at  the  public  cost,  among  which  tbe  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis,  for  the 
execution  of  which  that  artist  was  allowed  to  select 
five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  the  city  as  his 
models.  (Cic.  da  Jnv.  ii.  1 ; Plin.  xxxv.  9.  s.  36.) 
Besides  abundance  of  occasional  offerings  of  the  most 
costly  description,  the  temple  derived  great  wealth 
from  its  permanent  revenues,  especially  its  cattle, 
out  of  the  produce  of  which  a column  of  solid  gold 
was  formed,  and  set  up  in  the  sanctuary.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  3.)  Immediately  adjoining  the  temple  itself 
was  an  extensive  grove,  or  rather  forest,  of  tall  pine- 
trees,  enclosing  within  it  rich  pastures,  on  which  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  temple  were  allowed  to  feed, 
unprotected  and  uninjured.  (Ibid.) 

The  immense  mass  of  treasures  that  had  thus 
accumulated  in  the  temple  is  said  to  have  excited 
the  cupidity  of  Hannibal,  during  the  time  that  he 
was  established  in  its  neighbourhood,  hut  he  was 
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warned  by  the  goddess  herself  in  a dream  to  refrain 
from  touching  them.  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  24.)  It  was 
at  the  same  period  that  be  dedicated  there  a bronze 
tablet,  containing  a detailed  account  of  his  wars  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  the  number  of  his  forces,  &c.,  which 
was  consulted,  and  is  frequently  referred  to,  by  the 
historian  Polybius.  (Pol.  iii.  33,  56.)  But  though 
this  celebrated  sanctuary  had  been  spared  both  by 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal,  it  was  profaned  by  the  Roman 
censor  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who,  in  B.c.  1 73,  stripped 
it  of  half  its  roof,  which  was  composed  of  marble 
slabs  iD.stcod  of  tiles,  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  a 
temple  of  Fortuna  Equestris,  which  he  was  erecting 
at  Rome.  The  outrage  was,  indeed,  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  senate,  who  caused  the  slabs  to  be 
carried  hack  to  Lacinium,  but  in  the  decayed  con- 
dition of  the  province,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
replace  them.  .(Liv.  xlii.  3 ; Val.  Max.  i.  1.  § 20.) 
The  decay  of  the  temple  may  probably  he  dated  as 
commencing  from  this  period,  and  must  havo  resuhed 
from  the  general  decline  of  the  neighbouring  cities 
and  country.  But  Appian  tells  us  that  it  was  still 
wealthy,  and  replete  with  offerings,  as  late  as  b.  a 
36,  when  it  was  plundered  by  Sex.  Pompeiua.  (App. 

| Ii.  C.  v.  133.)  Hence  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  ha  in g 
in  his  time  lost  its  wealth,  though  the  temple  itself 
was  still  in  existence.  Pliny  mentions  tbe  Lacinian 
Promontory,  but  without  noticing  the  temple.  It 
appears,  however,  from  extant  remains,  as  well  as 
from  an  inscription,  “ Herae  Laciniae,”  found  in  the 
ruins,  that  it  still  continued  to  subsist  as  a sacred 
edifice  down  to  a late  period.  (Dionys.  i.  52  ; Strab. 
vi.  p.  26 1 ; Mommsen,  /.  R.  N.  72.) 

The  ruins  of  this  celebrated  temple  are  but  incon- 
siderable; one  column  alone  is  standing,  of  tb« 
Doric  order,  closely  resembling  those  of  Metapontum  : 
it  is  based  on  a foundation  of  large  stones  cut  into 
facets ; but  some  admixture  of  brickwork  shows  that 
the  building  must  have  been  repaired  in  Roman 
times.  A second  column  was  standing  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  last  oentury;  and  considerable  remains 
of  the  pavement,  and  the  wall  which  formed  tho 
peribolus  of  the  temple,  were  carried  off  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  mole  and  tbe  bishop's 
palace  at  Cotrone.  Riedesal,  who  visited  these  ruins 
in  1767,  and  upon  whose  authority  many  modem 
writers  have  described  the  building  as  of  enormous 
extent,  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  some  masses 
of  masonry  (of  reticulated  work,  and  therefore  cer- 
tainly of  Roman  construction),  more  than  100  yards 
distant  from  the  column,  and  which  could  never 
have  formed  any  part  of  the  temple.  These  frag- 
ments are  generally  known  by  the  absurd  appellation 
of  tho  School  of  Pythagoras.  The  position  of  the 
temple  on  a bold  projecting  rock  (as  described  by 
Lucan,  ii.  434),  must  have  keen  very  striking,  com- 
manding a noble  view  in  all  directions,  and  forming 
a landmark  to  voyagers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
striking  across  the  bay  direct  from  the  Iapygi&n 
Promontory  to  that  of  Lacmium  (Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
352).  The  single  column  that  forms  its  solitary 
remnant,  still  senes  the  same  purpose.  (Swinburne's 
Travels , vol.  i.  pp.  321— >323;  Craven,  Southern 
Tour,  p.  238.) 

The  coins  of  Crotona  are  very  numerous  : tho 
more  ancient  ones  are  of  the  class  called  incuse, 
having  the  one  side  convex,  the  other  concave  : a 
mode  of  coinage  peculiar  to  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia.  The  type  of  all  these  earlier  coins  is  & 
tripod,  as  on  the  one  annexed,  in  allusion  to  tho 
oracle  of  Delphi,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  city  was 
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founded ; later  coins  hare  the  head  of  the  Lacinian 
Jana,  and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  Hercules. 
(See  the  second  of  those  figured  below.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


CRUXI  (KpotVpi),  a town  in  Moesia,  on  the  river 
Ziru.  was,  at  a later  time,  called  Dionysupolis  or 
Matiopolis.  (Strab.  p.319;  Scymn.  Fragm.  4; 
Artoortn.  PeripL  1 3 ; Steph.  Byz.  $.  v.  Aiovvooo- 
vdAxt;  Plin.  it.  18;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  24;  Hierocl. 
p.  637 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  228 ; Ocogr.  Bav.  iv.  6 ; Con- 
stant. Porpbyr.  de  Them,  ii.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRUPTORICIS  VILLA,  a place  in  the  country 
of  the  Frisians,  where  400  Roman  soldiers  made 
aw»T  with  themselves,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Frisians.  (Tac.  Atm.  iv.  73.)  It  is 
identified  with  a place  called  Hem  RgcL  [L.  S.] 

• CRUSlTilE,  a place  in  Gallia,  according  to  the 
Table,  on  a route  from  Cabillio,  that  is  Cabillonum 
(Ckdbna-tvr-Saonc'),  to  Vesontio  {Beaangon).  It 
h*  between  Vesontio  and  Ponte  Dubris  of  the  Table, 
that  is  Pons  Dubb,  which  is  Ponthoux , on  the 
/towfa.  The  place  is  therefore  between  Ponthoux 
■i*l  B'jfinrun ; but  such  obscure  places  cannot  be 
daily  determined  by  distances.  Walckcnaer  and 
others  place  Crasinie  at  Ore  ham  pa  near  the  Doubt, 
■ here  there  are  said  to  be  Roman  remains.  D’An- 
ville  places  it  near  Criasei,  being  determined,  as  he 
tften  is,  by  mere  resemblance  of  name.  [G.  L.] 
CRUS1S  (Kpouotr,  Tbuc.  ii.  79;  Steph.  B.;  Kpocr- 
Herod,  vii.  123 : Eth.  K povoeuos,  Dionys.  i.  49). 
The  Crossaea,  Crnsaea,  or  Crus  is,  was  sometimes 
< onsidered  as  a part  of  Mygdonia,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  Herodotus  (/.  c.),  who  describes  it  as 
exnpreheDding  all  the  maritime  country  on  the 
Thennaic  gulf  from  Potidaea  to  the  hay  of  Therma, 
*bere  Mye-ionia  commenced.  The  cities  of  this  dis- 
trict were  Li  fax  os,  Combreia,  Lisae,Gigonus,Campaa, 
Soila,  and  Aeneia.  Livy  (xliv.  10)  mentions  an 
Antipmeia  [Axtigoreia],  which  was  perhaps  one 
die  towns  on  that  coast  noticed  by  Hercdotns, 
which  had  been  repaired  by  one  of  the  Antigoni. 
Thucydides  (ii.  79)  speaks  of  the  peltasts  of  this 
district:  this  kind  of  troops,  between  heavy  and  light  • 
furnished  with  a short  spear  and  light  shield, 
•ppear  to  have  taken  their  rise  among  the  Chalddic 
Greeks,  and  were  equipped  in  a manner  half  Greek 
half  Thracian.  (Grote,  Hitt  of  Greece , vol.  vi. 
P-«8.)  [E.B.J.] 

CRUSTUMF/KIUM,  CRUSTUMETUA,  orCKU- 
bTUHIUM  (KpoooTop.*f}toy  and  Kpowrro^ipja, 
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Dionys.,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  Kpovcrroptptyot,  Id in 
Latin  almost  always  Crustuminus,  though  Varro, 
L.L.  v.  81,  has  Crustumerinus),  an  ancient  city  of 
I.atium,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sabine  country,  be- 
tween Fidenae  and  Ere  turn.  It  is  reckoned  by  Plu- 
tarch {Rom.  1 7 ) a Sabine  city,  and  would  certainly 
appear  to  havo  been  in  later  times  regarded  as  such. 
But  Dionysius  expressly  calls  it  a colony  of  Alba, 
founded  at  the  same  time  with  Fidcnae  and  Nomeo- 
tum  (Dionys.  ii  3G,  53);  and  its  name  also  appears 
in  the  list  of  Alban  colonies  given  by  Diodorus  (ap. 
j Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185;  Orig.  G.  Rom.  17).  Other 
writers  represent  it  as  still  more  ancient.  Cassius 
Hetnina  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  Siculi:  and, 
in  accordance  with  this  Virgil  includes  it  among  the 
“ five  great  cities’*  that  were  the  first  to  take  up 
arms  against  Aeneas,  all  of  which  he  certainly 
meant  to  designate  as  Latin  towns.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
631;  Scrv.  ad  loc .)  Pliny  also  mentions  Crustu- 
merium  among  the  cities  of  Latium,  of  which  no 
vestiges  remained  in  his  time.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 
Silius  Italicus  calls  it  **  priscum  Crustumium 
though  he  says  it  was  less  ancient  than  Antemnae. 
(Sil.  Ital.  viii.  367.) 

Its  name  first  occurs  in  Roman  history  among  the 
cities  which  took  up  arms  againft  Romulus,  to 
avenge  the  rape  of  their  women  at  the  Consualia; 
on  this  occasion  Crust umerium  combined  with 
Antemnae  and  Caenina ; but  instead  of  uniting  their 
arms  they  are  said  to  have  opposed  Romulus  singly, 
and  been  successively  defeated  and  conquered. 
Crustumerium  shared  the  same  fate  as  its  con- 
federates: it  was  taken  by  Romulus,  who  removed  a 
part  of  its  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  sent  a Roman 
colony  to  supply  their  place.  (Liv.  i.  9 — 11; 
Dionys.  ii.  36;  Plat.  Rom.  17.)  But  notwith- 
standing this  tale  of  a Roman  colony,  we  find  Cru- 
stumerium next  appearing  as  an  independent  city  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus;  it  was  one  of  the 
cities  conquered  by  that  monarch  from  the  Prisci 
Latini.  (Liv.  i.  38;  Dianys.  iii.  49.)  On  this  oc- 
casion Dionysius  tells  us  that  it  received  a fresh  ac 
cession  of  Roman  colonists;  but  this  did  not  secure 
its  allegiance,  and  it  was  captured  for  the  third  time, 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Roman  republic,  b.c.  499. 
(Liv.  ii.  19.)  From  this  time  it  appears  to  have 
continued  in  a state  of  dependency,  if  not  subjection, 
to  Rome;  and  its  territory  in  consequence  suffered 
repeatedly  from  the  incursions  and  depredations  of 
the  Sabines,  to  whose  attacks  it  was  immediately 
exposed.  (Liv.  ii.  64;  Dionys.  vi.  34,  x.  26.)  Its 
name  again  occurs  in  b.c.  447,  when  the  army, 
which  was  led  by  the  Decemvirs  against  the  Sa- 
bines, deserted  their  standards,  and  retreated  of  their 
own  accord  to  Crustumerium  in  the  Roman  territory. 
(Dionys.  xi.  23;  Liv.  iii.  42.)  It  would  seem  pro- 
bable that  this  was  the  event  subsequently  known 
as  the  “ Crustumerina  secesaio  **  (Varr.  L.  L.  v. 
81);  but  that  expression  is  distinctly  applied  by 
Varro  to  the  firtt  secession  (b.c.  493),  when  the 
plebeians  occupied  the  Moos  Safer.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  he  followed  some  authorities  different 
from  the  received  annals;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  reconcile  the  two,  by  including  the  Mons  Sacer  in 
the  Cmstumine  territory.  [Sacer  Mons.1 

From  this  time  the  name  of  the  dig  of  Crustu- 
nwrium  never  again  appears  in  history,  and  is  found 
only  in  Pliny’s  list  of  the  extinct  cities  of  Latinm 
(iii.  5.  s.  9);  bat  its  territory  (ager  Crustuminus) 
is  repeatedly  alluded  to;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
j that  it  was  included  in,  and  gave  name  to,  the 
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Roman  tribe  which  bore  the  name  of  Crustumina, 
and  which  was  placed  for  the  most  part  among  the 
Sabines.  (Liv.  xlii.  34  ; Cic.  pro  Bulb.  25,  pro 
Plane.  16.)  The  period  at  which  this  was  con- 
stituted, cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty;  but  it  must 
be  placed  after  B.  c.  499,  when  Crustumerium  ap- 
pears for  the  last  time  as  an  independent  town,  and 
before  n.c.  393.  (Mommsen,  ROmische  Tribus, 
pp.  9,  10.)  The  territory  of  Crustumerium  was 
noted  for  its  fertility:  the  strip  of  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  consisted  of  fat  rich  fields,  which 
seem  to  have  produced  abundance  of  corn,  so  that 
even  at  a very  early  period  the  Crustumerians  are 
represented  as  sending  supplies  from  thence  to  Rome. 
(Lir.  i.  11;  Dionys.  ii.  53;  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  29.) 
Virgil  also  speaks  of  this  district  as  producing 
abundance  of  pears,  the  fruit  of  which,  according  to 
Servius,  was  distinguished  for  being  red  only  on  one 
side,  a peculiarity  which  they  still  retain.  (Virg. 
Georq.  ii.  88  ; Scrv.  ad  loc.  ; Gell,  Top.  of  Rome , 
p.  Ml.) 

The  precise  site  of  Crustumerium  has  not  been 
determined,  but  that  of  its  territory  is  fixed  with 
unusual  clearness.  It  adjoined  the  Via  Solaria  and 
the  Tiber,  which  latter  river  divided  it  from  the 
Valentines,  beginning  from  a point  13  miles  above 
Rome,  till  it  met  the  territory  of  Fidenae.  On  the 
N.  it  probably  adjoined  that  of  Eretum.  (Plin.  iiL 
5.  s.  9.  § 53;  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  14;  Liv.  iii.  42.)  The 
situation  of  the  city  must  therefore  be  sought  within 
these  limits;  but  no  ruins  have  been  traced  to  mark 
the  exact  spot.  It  doubtless  occupied  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  Tiber;  and  a place 
called  Marcigliana  Vecchia,  indicated  by  Cluverius, 
about  9 miles  from  Rome,  and  3}  beyond  Fidenae,  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  probable.  (Cluver.  /to/,  p. 
658;  Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma , vol.  L p.  526; 
Abeken,  Mittel  It  alien,  p.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRUSTU'MIUS,  a river  of  Umbria,  flowing  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea  between  Aritninum  and  Pisaurum. 
It  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Ariminum, 
but  in  a manner  that  would  have  rather  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  on  the  N.  side  of  that  city. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
river  of  which  the  name  is  corrupted  in  the  Tabula 
into  u Rustunum,”  and  which  is  there  placed  S.  of 
Ariminum.  It  may  therefore  be  pretty  safely  iden- 
tified with  the  Conca,  which  enters  the  sea  at  La 
Cattolica,  and  is  described  as  a mountain  stream, 
liable  to  sudden  and  violent  inundations  when  swollen 
by  the  melted  snows.  Hence  the  epithet  given  it  by 
Lucan,  of  “ Cmslumium  rapax"  (Luc.  ii.  406 ; Plin. 
iii.  15  a.  20;  Tab.  Peut.).  Vibius  Sequester  (p-8) 
asserts  that  there  was  a town  of  the  same  name  at 
its  mouth,  but  this  is  probably  a mistake.  [E.U.B.] 

CRY' A (Kpwa:  Eth.  Kptavs),  a city  of  Lycia, 
according  to  Stcphanus  (s.  r.).  He  quotes  the  first 
book  of  the  Epitome  of  Artemidorus,  and  the  follow- 
ing passage:  — “ and  there  are  also  other  islands  of 
the  Cryeis,  Carysis  and  Alina.”  Pliny  (v.  31),  who 
may  have  had  the  same  or  some  like  authority,  says 
“ Cryeon  tres,”  by  which  he  means  that  there  were 
three  islands  off  or  near  to  Crya;  but  he  does  not 
name  them.  Pliny  (v.  28)  places  Crya  in  Caria, 
and  he  mentions  it  after  Daedala,  under  the  name 
of  “ Crya  fugitivorum."  According  to  his  descrip- 
tion it  is  on  the  gulf  of  Glaucus.  The  Stadiasmus 
places  it,  under  the  name  K pova,  160  stadia  from 
Tclmissus  to  the  west.  Mela  (i.  16)  speaks  merely 
of  a promontorium  Ciya.  In  Ptolemy  the  name  is 
written  Cary  a,  and  it  is  assigned  to  Lycia.  [G.  L.] 
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CRY’ASSUS  (Kpvaao6s : Eth.  K pvaaaeit'),  a city 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stcphanus  (s.  e.).  It  does 
not  appear  what  his  authority  is;  but  Leake  (Asset 
Minor,  p.  225)  assumes  that  it  is  Plutarch  (e/a 
Virt.  Mul.").  Some  critics  further  assume  that  Ciy;i 
and  Cry&ssus  are  the  same  place.  The  name*, 
however,  are  distinct  enough;  and  if  there  is  only 
one  place  meant,  we  have  two  names.  There  is  in 
the  modem  town  of  Rtklos  an  inscription,  in  which 
both  Choice  [Chalce]  and  Cry  ass  us  are  mentioned ; 
and  the  inscription  contains  the  feminine  ethnic  form 
Kpuaatrtt,  and  so  far  confirms  Stephan  us.  (Leake. 
Asia  Minor,  p.  224,  note.)  If  the  old  story  is  true 
(Polyaen.  Strat.  viii.  64),  Cry  ass  us  was  a Caria  n 
city  which  some  Meliaiis  seized,  and  killed  the 
natives.  [G.  L.] 

CRYPTUS  PORTUS  (Kporrbi  Ai ^v),  at  the 
straits  of  the  Persian  gnlf  (Ptol.  vi.  7),  by  some  sup- 
ped to  be  represented  by  the  modem  Sokar.  Mr. 
Forster  maintains  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Amithos- 
cut  a of  Pliny,  and  finds  it  at  Muscat  in  Onuin . 
(Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  231 — 233.)  “ Its  name,  * the 
hidden  harbour,’  is  clearly  descriptive,  and  it  is  de- 
scriptive exclusively  of  Muscat:  for  this  port  is  re- 
presented, by  the  latest  authorities,  as  so  shut  out 
from  the  sea  by  the  rocks  which  encompass  this 
noble  liarbour,  that  the  first  sight  of  the  entrance  is 
obtained  only  on  the  actual  approach  of  the  vessel  in 
front  of  the  basin  before  the  town.”  Thus,  Mr. 
Fraser  says,  “ the  entrance  is  so  little  conspicuous, 
that  a stranger  unacquainted  with  the  black  rocks 
that  surround  it,  would  scarcely  detect  it,  on  arriving 
from  sea.”  [G.W.3 

CTEXUS  PORTUS  (KrtvoDj  \ipby,  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  308.  312),  the  port  which  from  the  X.  side, 
meeting  the  Symbolon  Poin  t s on  the  S.,made  up 
the  smaller  or  Heracleotic  Chersooesus  as.  forming 
part  of  the  greater  or  Tauric  Chersonesus.  It  is 
identified  with  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol,  which  is 
described  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  as 
resembling  that  of  Malta  It  is  divided  into  three 
coves.  A full  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Clarko 
(Trav.  voL  ii.  p.  199;  Jones,  7rae.  vol.  ii.  p.  253; 
comp.  Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  1 10).  [ E.  B.  J ] 
CTESIPHOX  (Knjot^feir : Eth.  KT7)ai^«0»mos), 
a large  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Assyria,  on  the 
left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  origin  of  which 
is  uncertain.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Polybius  (v. 
45),  in  his  narrative  of  the  war  between  Antiochus 
the  Great  and  Molo.  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  attributes 
its  foundation  to  a Parthian  ruler  named  Vardanrs 
or  Y’arancs,  but  history  has  not  recorded  who  bo  w*j 
or  at  what  period  he  lived.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  not  a place  of  great  consequence  till  the 
Parthian  empire  was  firmly  established.  It  rose  on 
the  decay  of  Seleuccis,  as  that  city  hod  upon  the 
fall  of  the  earlier  capital,  Babylon;  and  Ammianus 
may  be  right  in  attributing  to  the  Parthian  Pacorus, 
the  son  of  Orodes,  the  magnificence  for  which  it  be- 
came celebrated.  Strabo  (Epit.  xi.  32)  describes 
Ctesiphon  as  the  winter  residence  of  the  Parthian 
kings,  who  lived  there  at  that  season  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate;  while  they  passed  their 
summer  in  Hyrcania,  or  at  Ecbatana,  the  ancient 
and  more  illustrious  royal  seat.  It  long  remained  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  empire  under 
the  early  Sassanian  princes.  Tacitus  (.dnn.  vi.  42) 
calls  it  “ sedes  imperii.”  Its  population  must  have 
been  very  large,  os  from  it  alone  Severus  carried  off 
100,000  prisouers.  (Hcrodian,  iii  30;  Dion  Casa. 
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lxxv.  9;  Spartian.  Sever,  c.  16;  Zoaim.  i.  8.)  It  was  j 
•till  a strong  place  at  the  time  of  Julian's  invasion 
(Amin.  Marc.  xxiv.  6;  Greg.  Nor.  Orat.  in  Julian . 
2),  and  in  the  time  of  Gallienus, — for,  though  Ode- 
nathus  was  able  to  ravage  the  whole  of  the  adjoining 
country  as  tar  as  Emisa,  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  were 
sufficiently  strong  to  protect  those  who  fied  within 
them.  (Zosiro.  i.  39.)  From  the  fact  that  Pliny 
(vj.  30)  states  that  Ctesiphon  was  in  Chalonitis  and 
that  Polybius  (v.  44)  speaks  of  KaAcwirtr,  it  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  geographers  that  Ctesiphon  was 
on  the  site  of  the  primeval  city  Chalnch  (Genes,  x. 
10);  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Chalonitis 
extended  so  far  to  the  west,  and  we  have  no  certain 
evidence  that  it  derived  its  name  from  Chalneli. 
(Hieronvm.  Quaes t.  in  Genes,  and  Comment.  Amos. 
vi.  2.)  In  more  modern  times  the  site  of  Ctesiphon 
has  been  iden  ified  with  a place  called  by  the  Arabs 
.-1/  Madain  (the  two  cities).  (Abulfeda,  Geogr. 
and  lbn-al-Vardis  Descript,  of  Irak , Niebuhr,  vol. 
ii.  p.  305.)  At  present  there  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood i-ome  ruins  popularly  called  Tak  Kcsra,  or  the 
Arch  of  Chosroes,  which  have  been  noticed  by  many 
travellers,  and  have  been  supposed  to  be  remains  of 
the  palace  of  one  of  the  Sassanian  princes  at  this  j 
place.  (Niebuhr,  L c.\  Ives,  Travels,  ii.  p.  112;  . 
Della  Valle,  i.  lett  18.)  [V.] 

CTI'MENE  (Kr« nivrf),  a town  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  borders  of  Dolopia  and  Phthia,  near  the  lake 
Xynias.  (Apoll.  Khod.  i.  67.)  The  town  called 
Cymeno  in  the  present  text  of  Livy  (xxxii.  13)  is 
probably  a corruption  of  Ctimene.  Stephanus  B. 
mentions  a tradition,  that  Ctimene  had  been  given 
by  Peleos  to  Phoenix  (*.  v.  Krtpinj).  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  517.) 

CUA’RIUS,  or  CURA'LIUS.  1.  A river  of 
Thessaly.  [Cieiuum.] 

2.  A river  of  Boeotia.  [See  p.  412,  b.] 
CUBALLUM,  a place  which  the  consul  Cn.  Man- 
lius came  to  in  his  march  into  Galatia  from  the  river 
Alandvr.  [Alander.]  He  passed  through  the 
Axylos  or  woodless  country  before  be  reached  w Cu- 
balluni  Gallograeciae  castellum.”  (Liv.  xxxriiL  18.) 
From  Cuballum  or  Cuballus  be  reached  the  river 
Songarius,  and  crossing  it  came  to  Gordium.  Livy 
says  that  Manlius  marched  from  Cuballum  to  the 
Sangarius  u coutinentibus  itineribus;"  but  that  ex- 
pression does  not  tell  us  the  number  of  marches. 
Leake  says  that  “ it  is  evident  that  the  consul  was 
not  inarching  in  any  regular  line  during  these  days;" 
and  he  thinks  it  “ not  at  all  improbable  that  he  may 
have  advanced  as  far  southward  as  the  Caballucomc, 
placed  in  the  Table  at  23  M.  P.  from  Laodiceia,  and 
at  32  from  Svbatra;  and  consequently  that  the  Ca- 
ballucome  of  the  Table  may  be  the  same  as  the  Cu- 
ballum of  Livy”  ( Asia  Minor , p.  89).  Any  opinion 
of  so  eminent  a geographer  is  entitled  to  consider- 
at  ion ; but  an  examination  of  the  narrative  of  Livy 
and  of  the  position  of  Caballucome  will  show  that 
Cuballum  cannot  possibly  be  the  place  where  the 
Table  places  Caballucomc.  [G.  L.j 

CUBI.  [Biturioes  Cubi.] 

CUCULUM  (KouxovAov,  St  mb.  v.  p.  238),  a town  j 
of  Central  Italy,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo,  who  tells 
us  that  it  was  near  the  Via  Valeria,  but  not  on  it.  and 
aeems  to  place  it  after  Carseoli  and  Alba,  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  that  road.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  has  been  correctly  fixed  by  Holstenius 
(NoL  ad  Cluv.  p.  155),  at  a place  still  called  Cu- 
ctiUo , a small  town  on  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
{hat  separates  the  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  from 
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the  valley  of  Corfinium  and  Sulmo,  and  about  5 
miles  from  the  pass  of  the  Forces  Carrosa , where 
the  Via  Valeria  traverses  the  ridge  in  question.  It 
would  be  thus  on  the  very  confines  of  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  but  it  is  not  known  to  which  people  it  be- 
longed. (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  139,  140;  but  see 
Kramer,  Der  Fuciner  See,  p.  6 1 , note.)  [ E.  H.  B.] 
CUCU'SUS  (r;  Kookouc<t6s,  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Per.  694),  COCU'SUS,  or  COCU'SUM,  a place  in 
Cataonia  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Antonino 
Itin. ; and  probably  the  Octacusrus  of  the  Table. 

The  Itin.  places  it  62  M.  P.  from  Comana  of  Cap|ia- 
docia.  It  wus  the  place  of  banishment  of  Chrysos- 
tomus,  a.  D.  404.  It  seems  to  be  Cocsou  or  Gogsyn, 
as  it  is  named  in  some  modern  maps.  [Cataonia, 
p.  569.]  [G.  L ] 

CUICUL  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  29;  Notit.  A fr. : Cvl> 
CI1UL,  Tab.  Pent. ; KooAxoua  koKscvio,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 

§ 29:  Jimmiluh,  ltu.),  a city  of  Numidia  Caesari- 
ensis  (aft.  Sitifcnsis),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Ampsaga,  25  M.  P.  north-east  of  Sitifis,  on  the  high 
road  to  Constantino.  [P.  S.] 

CU'LARO,  afterwards  GRATIANOTOLIS  (G’re- 
noble ),  a town  in  Gallia,  on  the  I Mira  (/sere),  a 
branch  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  placed  in  the  Table, 
under  the  corrupted  name  of  Cubthone,  on  a road 
I from  the  Alpis  Cottia  (Mont  Gene  ere)  to  Vienna 
J ( Vienne).  It  has  been  a matter  of  dispute  whether 
Cularo  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was.  There  is  a letter 
from  Plancus  to  Cicero  (ad  Fum.  x.  23),  which  is 
dated  “ Cularone  ex  finibus  Allobrogum.”  The 
common  reading  is  “ Civarone,”  or  “ Ciurone;”  but 
there  is  also  a reading  “ C uiarone,v  which  in  fact  is 
the  same,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  position  of 
the  “ i."  There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  name  re- 
presents “ Cularone."  A modern  French  writer,  who 
admits  that  Plancus  wrote  his  letter  from  Cularo, 
maintains  that  “ ex  finibus  " means  “ near  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Allobroges,"  a translation  quite  incon- 
sistent with  Latin  usage.  The  Geographer  of  Ra- 
venna writes  the  name  “ Curaro,”  instead  of  **  Cu- 
laro;” and  “Curaro"  only  differs  from  u Cuiaro," 
one  of  the  readings  in  Cicero’s  text,  in  a single  letter,  * 
“ i,"  which  may  easily  be  confounded  with  **  r.” 

It  appears  from  two  inscriptions  fonnd  on  one  of 
the  old  gates  of  Grenoble , — one  of  which  has  only 
been  demolished  within  the  memory  of  man, — that 
Cularo  retained  its  name  to  A.  d.  288.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Cularo  for  a long  time  after  this  letter  of 
Plancus.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  later 
M.  Aurelius  Val.  Maximianus  restored  the  walls  of 
Cularo,  and  gave  his  surname  Herculeus  to  that 
gate  of  the  city  which  was  previously  called  Vien- 
nensis,  and  the  name  Jovia  to  the  .gate  which  was 
previously  called  Bomana.  This  is  proved  by  the 
two  inscriptions,  which  have  been  correctly  pub- 
lished in  the  work  of  Champoilion  de  Figeac,  Anti- 
quites  de  Grenoble.  It  is  said  that  83  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Grenoble  at  different  times. 

The  restoration  of  the  walls  of  Cularo,  already  men- 
tioned, was  made  about  a.  d.  288.  In  a.  d.  379, 
the  emperor  Gratianus,  being  in  Gaul,  enlarged  Cu- 
laro, and  gave  to  it  his  own  name  Gratianopoiis, 
which  it  preserves  in  the  corrupted  form  of  Gre- 
noble. It  seems  likely  that  Gratianus  made  it  a 
bishop’s  see;  at  least  we  know  that  there  was  a 
bishop  of  Gratianopoiis  in  a.  d.  381.  Civitas  Gra- 
tianopoiis appears  in  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  of 
Gallia  among  the  cities  of  the  division  of  Gallia 
called  Vienncnsisj  and  yet  the  old  name  Cularo  was 
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sometimes  still  used,  for  ia  the  Notitia  of  the  Em- 

jure  it  is  called  Calaro,  which  means  Cularo. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  geographers  that 
Cularo  was  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
/sere,  but  Grenoble  is  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river. 
There  is,  however,  no  foundation  for  this  opinion, 
which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  those  who 
suppose  that  the  Isara  was  the  limit  of  the  territory 
of  the  Allobrogcs,  and  that  if  Cularo  was  on  the  left 
bank  it  would  not  be  within  this  territory.  (D’An- 
ville,  Notice,  tfc.;  Walckenaer,  Geog.  <fc.,  vol.  i.  p. 
263.)  [G.  L.] 

CULCHUL.  [CncuL.] 

CUMAE  (Ki5fti7,  Strab., Time.,  &c.;  KoGfiai,  Ptol.: 
Eth.  Kuuaios , Camanus:  Cunut),  a city  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  about  six  miles  N.  of  Cape  Misenum. 
Jt  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  os  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  and  Strabo  expressly 
tells  us  that  it  was  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  set- 
tlements either  in  that  country  or  Sicily  (Strab.  v. 
p.  243),  a statement  which  there  is  no  reason  for 
rejecting,  although  wo  may  safely  refuse  to  receive 
as  historical  the  dato  assigned  it  by  the  later  Greek 
chronologers,  who  would  carry  it  back  as  far  as 
1050  b.c.  (Hieronym.  Chron.  p.  100;  Kuscb.  ed. 
Seal.  p.  135.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  4),  who  men- 
tions its  foundation  next  to  that  of  Magnesia,  and 
before  the  Aeolic  and  Ionic  migrations,  must  have 
adopted  a similar  view,  though  he  does  not  venture 
to  fix  the  year.  1 he  statements  of  a mythical  cha- 
racter connected  with  its  foundation,  which  represent 
the  fleet  of  the  colonists  as  guided  by  a dove,  or  by 
the  nocturnal  sound  of  brass  cymbals,  in  themselves 
point  to  a very  early  period,  which  would  leave  room 
for  such  fabulous  embellishments.  (Veil.  Pat.  L e., 
Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  177.)  There  is  some  discrepancy 
in  regard  to  the  people  by  whom  it  was  founded,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  statement  of  Strabo 
may  be  relied  on,  who  describes  it  as  a joint  colony 
of  the  Ch&lcidians  in  Euboea,  and  the  Cymaeans  of  , 
Aeolis : the  two  founders  being  ilippocles  of  Cyme, 
and  Megasthenes  of  Chalcis,  and  it  being  agreed  that 
the  new’  settlement  should  bear  the  name  of  one  of 
its  parent  cities,  while  it  ranked  as  a colony  of  the 
other.  (Strab.  v.  p.  243.)  Hence  we  always  find 
Cuinae  termed  a Chalcidic,  or  Euboean  city,  though 
its  name,  as  well  as  local  traditions,  preserved  the 
recollection  of  its  connection  with  the  Asiatic  Cyme. 
(Thuc.  vi.  3 ; Liv.  viiL  22 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Virg.  Aen. 
vi.  2;  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  155;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  24, 118.) 
Velleius  however,  as  well  as  Dionysius,  drops  all 
mention  of  the  Cymaeans  among  the  original  colonists, 
and  speaks  of  Cumae  as  founded  by  the  Chalcidians, 
under  Hippocles  and  Megasthenes,  while  Dionysius 
calls  it  a Greek  city  founded  by  the  Errtrians  and 
Chalcidians.  Those  writers  indeed  who  adopted  the 
very  early  date  assigned  to  its  settlement  by  the 
Greek  chronologers,  which  placed  it  before  the  Aeolic 
migration,  were  compelled  to  exclude  all  co-operation 
on  the  port  of  the  Asiatic  Cyme:  and  it  was  probably 
in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  that  Scvmnus 
Chius  represents  it  as  colonised  first  by  the  Chalci- 
dians, and  afterwards  by  the  Aeolians.  (Veil.  Pat. 
i.  5;  Dionys.  vii.  3;  Scymn.  Ch.  236 — 239.)  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  (viii.  22)  the  original  settlement  was 
made  in  the  island  of  Aenaria,  but  the  new  comers 
found  themselves  so  much  disturbed  by  earthquakes 
ami  volcanic  eruptions,  that  they  removed  from  thence 
to  the  mainland.  Strabo  (v.  p.  247 ) also  notices  the 
establishment  of  a colony  of  Eretrians  and  Chalci- 
dians in  Aenaria,  but  without  indicating  its  date. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  epoch  of  th<® 
foundation  of  Cumae,  it  is  certain  that  it  rapidly 
rose  to  great  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  extraor- 
dinary fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well 
as  the  excellence  of  the  neighbouring  porta,  gave  it 
immense  advantages,  and  the  native  population  of 
the  interior  seems  to  have  been  too  scanty  or  too 
feeble  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
rising  city.  The  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity  was 
probably  from  700 — 500  B.C.:  at  this  time  it  was 
incontestably  the  first  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
had  extended  its  dominion  over  a great  part  of  the 
province  subsequently  known  as  Campania  The 
fertile  tract  of  plain  called  the  Phlegraean  fields  was 
included  in  its  territory,  as  well  as  the  vine-growing 
hills  that  separate  this  plain  from  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
on  which  Cumae  possessed  the  two  excellent  ports  of 
Misenum  and  Dicacarcbia.  (Dionys.  vii.  3.)  A little 
more  distant  it  had  planted  the  flourishing  colony  of 
Xenpolis,  which  was  doubtless  at  this  time  still  de- 
pendent upon  its  parent  city:  and  the  statement 
which  calls  Abclla  and  Nola  Chalcidic  towns  (Justin, 
xx.  1)  evidently  indicates  that  Cumae  bad  not  only 
extended  its  influence  over  the  interior,  but  bad 
sought  to  strengthen  it  by  the  establishment  of 
regular  colonies.  The  great  extent  of  its  walls  still 
attested  in  the  Angustan  age  its  former  power:  and 
all  accounts  represent  it  as  almost  rivalling  the 
Achaean  colonies  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris  in  wealth 
and  population.  The  government,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  was  aristocrat ical,  and 
continued  so  until  the  overthrow  of  its  liberties  by 
Aristodcmus.  (Dionys.  vii.  4.)  The  decline  of  Cumae 
was  probably  owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  especially  to 
the  maritime  superiority  established  by  that  people 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  But  the  Etruscan  conquest 
of  Campania  soon  brought  them  into  hostile  collision 
by  land  also:  and  the  first  event  in  the  history  of 
Cumae  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  is  that  of 
the  successful  opposition  which  it  was  able  to  offer 
to  a vast  host  of  invaders,  consisting  (it  is  said)  of 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Dauniam  (?).  Exagge- 
rated as  are  the  numbers  of  these  enemies,  who  are 
said  to  have  brought  into  the  field  500,000  foot,  and 
28,000  horse,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
historical  fact  of  the  invasion  and  its  repulse. 
(Dionys.  vii  3,  4.)  According  to  Dionysius,  it  took 
place  about  20  years  before  the  usurpation  of  Aris- 
todemus,  who  first  rose  to  distinction  upon  this 
occasion,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  command 
the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  the  Cumaeans  to  assist 
the  Aricians  against  A runs,  the  son  of  Porscna. 
(Liv.  ii.  14;  Dionys.  v.  36,  vii.  5,  6.)  His  success 
in  this  expedition  paved  the  way  to  his  assumption 
of  supreme  power,  which  he  attained  by  the  same 
arts  as  many  other  despots,  by  flattering  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  and  making  use  of  the  democratic 
party  to  overthrow  the  oligarchy,  after  which  ho 
proceeded  to  surround  himself  with  a guard  of  hired 
{artisans,  and  disarm  the  rest  of  the  people.  Dio- 
nysius has  left  us  a circumstantial  account  of  the 
rise,  government,  and  fall  of  Aristodemus  (vii.  3 — - 
11;  Diod.  vii.  Exc.  Vales,  p.  547),  which,  notwith- 
standing the  scepticism  of  Niebuhr  (vol.  i.  p.  554, 
vol.  iii.  p.1 78),  may  probably  be  received  as  historical, 
at  least  in  its  main  outlines.  According  to  that 
author  his  usurpation  may  be  dated  in  b.c.  505, 
and  he  appears  to  have  retained  the  sovereign  power 
for  above  20  years,  when  he  was  expelled  by  the 
desceudants  of  those  whom  be  had  put  to  death  or 
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driven  into  exile.  It  was  daring  this  period  that 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  exiled  king  of  Rome,  took 
refuge  at  Cumae,  where  he  shortly  after  ended  his 
days,  B.  c.  496.  (Liv.  ii.  21 ; Dionys.  vi.  21.)  Aris- 
todemus  was  still  ruler  of  the  city  when  the  Roman 
republic  sent  an  embassy  to  beg  for  supplies  of  com 
in  time  of  a great  famine  (b.  c.  492),  but  the  ships, 
which  had  been  already  loaded  with  grain,  were 
seized  by  the  tyrant  and  confiscated,  as  an  alleged 
equivalent  for  the  property  of  Tarquin.  (Liv.  ii  34; 
Dionys.  vii.  2,  12.) 

A despotism  such  os  that  of  Aristodemus  is 
represented,  and  the  civil  dissensions  that  must 
have  attended  its  overthrow  as  well  as  its  establish- 
ment, could  not  but  weaken  the  power  and  impair 
the  prosperity  of  Cumae,  and  render  her  less  able  to 
cope  with  the  increasing  power  of  the  Etruscans. 
Hence,  the  next  time  her  name  is  mentioned  in 
history,  we  find  her  invoking  the  aid  of  Hieron,  the 
then  powerful  despot  of  Syracuse,  against  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  attacked  her  by  sea,  and  threat- 
ened her  very  existence.  The  victory  of  Hieron  on 
that  occasion  (b.  c.  474)  not  only  delivered  Cumae 
from  immediate  danger,  but  appears  to  have  given  a 
severe  blow  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  Etruscans. 
(Diod.  xl  51 ; Pind.  Pyth.  i.  136 — 146,  and  Schol. 
ad  loe .)  Nor  do  we  hear  of  the  latter  any  farther 
molesting  Cumae  by  land  ; and  that  city  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose,  which,  so  far  as 
we  can  judsre,  would  seem  to  have  been  a period 
of  considerable  prosperity : but  a more  formidable 
danger  now  threatened  it  from  the  growing  power  of 
the  Samnites,  who,  in  B.  c.  423,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Capua,  and  only  three  years  afterwards, 
after  defeating  the  Cumacans  in  the  field,  laid  siege 
to  their  city,  and  after  repeated  attacks  succeeded 
in  carrying  it  by  assault.  No  mercy  was  shown  by 
the  conquerors  : the  unfortunate  city  was  given  up  to 
pillage,  many  of  its  citizens  pat  to  the  sword,  and  the 
rest  sold  into  slavery, except  such  as  were  able  to  make 
their  escape  to  Keapolis:  while  their  wives  and 
daughters  were  forced  to  cohabit  with  the  Campanian 
conquerors,  who  established  a colony  in  the  city.  ( Liv. 
iv.  44  ; Diod.  xii.  76  ; Strab.  v.  p.  243.)  The  date 
of  this  event  is  given  by  Livy  as  n.c.  420 ; and  the 
orchonship  of  AristioD,  to  which  it  is  assigned  by 
Diodorus,  would  give  the  same  date  (b.  c.  421 — 
420),  but  the  Roman  consulship,  to  which  the  latter 
refers  it,  is  that  of  B.  c.  428  : the  former  date  is 
probably  the  true  one. 

From  this  period  Cumae  ceased  to  be  a Greek 
city,  though  still  retaining  many  traces  of  Hellenic 
rites  and  customs,  which  subsisted  down  to  the 
Augustan  age : but  a fatal  blow  had  been  given  to 
it-  prosperity,  and  it  sank  henceforth  into  the  con- 
dition of  a second-rate  Campanian  town.  Having 
**baml  in  the  general  defection  of  the  Campanians 
from  Rome  and  in  their  subsequent  defeat,  it  was 
in  b.  c.  338  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  though 
at  first  without  the  right  of  suffrage  (Liv.  viii.  14): 
at  what  time  it  obtained  the  full  franchise  we  know 
not.  but  it  seems  at  a later  period  to  have  not  only 
enjoyed  the  fullest  municipal  privileges,  bat  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  Romans  with  especial  favour, 
on  account  of  its  unvarying  fidelity  to  the  republic. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  31;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  4;  Cic.  dt  Ug.  Agr. 
H.  31,  ad  A tt.  x.  13.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
Hannibal  made  an  attempt  upon  the  city,  but  was 
repulsed  from  its  walls  by  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
and  obliged  to  content  himself  with  laying  waste  its 
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territory  (Liv.  xxiii.  36,37,  xxiv.  13.)  From  this 
time  we  hear  but  little  of  Cumae,  but  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  b.  c.  180,  the  citizens  requested  and 
obtained  permission  to  nse  the  Latin  language  in 
their  public  documents,  shows  the  continually  de- 
creasing influence  of  the  Greek  element  iu  the  city. 
(Liv.  xl.  42.)  We  may  probably  infer  from  the 
expressions  of  Velleius  (i.  4)  that  it  continued  faithful 
to  the  Romans  during  the  Social  War.  In  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Republic  its  neighbourhood  began  to  be 
frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  as  a place  of  retire- 
ment and  luxury  ; bnt  these  established  their  villas 
rather  at  Baiae  and  Misenum  than  at  Cumae  itself, 
the  situation  of  which  is  far  less  beautiful  or  agree- 
able. Both  these  sites  were,  however,  included  in  a 
municipal  sense  in  the  territory  of  Curoa  (in  Cue- 
mano),  and  hence  we  find  Cicero  applying  the  name 
of  Cumanum  to  his  villa,  which  was  in  full  view  of 
Puteoli  ( Acad.  ii.  25),  and  must  therefore  havo 
been  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  or  at  least  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  ridge  which  separates  it  from  Cumae. 
The  same  thing  is  probably  true  of  the  villas  of 
Catulus,  Pompeius,  and  Varro,  mentioned  by  him. 
(Cic.  Acad.  i.  1,  ii.  25;  ad  Fanu  xvi.  10;  acf  Att. 
iv.  10.)  At  an  earlier  period  Sulla  retired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cumae  after  his  abdication,  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  there.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
1 04.)  The  increasing  popularity  of  Baiae,  Bauli,  and 
Misenum,  under  the  Roman  Empire,  though  it  must 
have  added  to  the  local  importance  of  Cumae,  which 
always  continued  to  be  the  municipal  capital  of  the 
surrounding  district  (Orell.  Inter.  2263),  was  un- 
favourable to  the  growth  of  the  city  itself,  which 
appears  to  have  declined,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Juvenal 
as  deserted  ( vacuat  Cumae, Sat.  iii.  2)  in  comparison 
with  the  flourishing  towns  around  it.  Statius  also 
calls  it  the  quiet  Cumae  ( quieta  Cyme , Silv.  iv. 
3.  65).  But  the  expression  of  the  satirist  must  not 
be  taken  too  strictly : the  great  extent  of’the  ancient 
walls,  noticed  by  Velleius  (i.  4),  would  naturally  give 
it  a deserted  appearance  ; bnt  we  know  that  Cumae 
had  received  a colony  of  veterans  under  Augustus, 
which  appears  to  have  been  renewed  by  Claudius 
(L*6.  Colon,  p.  232),  and  though  Pliny  does  not 
give  it  the  name  of  a colony,  it  bears  that  title  in 
several  inscriptions  of  Imperial  date  (Orell.  Inter. 
1857,  2263,  2533).  We  learn  from  various  other 
sources  that  it  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  iii.  5.  8.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1 ; 
§ 6 ; I tin.  Ant.  pp.  122,  123  ; Tab.  Pent.),  and 
during  the  wars  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  with  the 
Gotha,  it  re-appeare  as  a place  of  importance.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  city  appears  to  have  shrunk, 
so  as  to  be  confined  to  the  ancient  citadel  or  arx 
(still  called  the  Rocca  di  Cuma),  an  isolated  and 
precipitous  rock,  very  difficult  of  access,  and  which 
on  that  account  was  regarded  as  a very  strong 
fortress.  It  was  chosen  by  the  Gothic  kings  as  the 
depository  of  their  regalia  and  other  valuables,  and 
was  the  last  place  in  Italy  that  held  out  against 
Narses.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  14,  iii.  6,  iv.  34  ; Agath. 
i.  8 — 11,20.)  This  citadel  continued  to  exist  till 
the  13th  century,  when  having  become  a stronghold 
of  robbers  and  banditti,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  : 
and  the  site  has  remained  desolate  ever  since. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  Cnmae  was  noted  for  a 
manufacture  of  a particular  kind  of  red  earthenware. 
(Mart.  xiv.  114.)  Its  territory  also  produced  ex- 
cellent flax,  which  was  especially  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  nets.  (Plin.  xix.  1.  s.  2;  Grut.  Falisc. 
Cyneg.  35.)  Of  the  fertility  of  the  adjoining  plain, 
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or  the  wine*  of  Mt.  Gaurus,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
apeak,  but  the  latter  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
probably  dependent  on  PuteolL 

Inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of  Cumae  is 
that  of  the  Sibyl  who,  according  to  the  general  tra- 
dition of  antiquity,  had  her  abode  there.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  legends  connected  with  her 
were  brought  by  the  Greeks  from  Cyme  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  were  transferred  from  Gergia  or  Gergithes  j 
in  the  Troad  to  the  Italian  Cumae.  (Grote's  Greece , 
vol.  iii.  p.472  ; Klausen,  Aeneas  und  die  Penaten, 
voL  i.  pp.  209, 210.)  Similar  peculiarities  in  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  localities  seem  to  have  con- 
tributed to  this : it  was  doubtless  also  owing  to  the 
striking  physical  characters  of  the  adjoining  region 
that  the  myths  connected  with  the  entrance  to 
Hades  became  permanently  localised  about  Lake  j 
Avernus ; and  the  idea  of  placing  the  Cimmerians 
of  the  Odyssey  in  the  same  neighbourhood  was  pro- 
bably an  afterthought  in  later  times.  It  seems  likely, 
indeed,  that  the  Cumaeans  were  one  of  the  main  chan- 
nels by  which  the  Trojan  and  Greek  legends  were 
transferred  to  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  names  of 
Aeneas  and  Ulysses  inseparably  associated  with  the 
coasts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  cave  of  the  Sibyl 
was  still  supposed  to  exist  in  the  historical  period ; 
the  cavern  shown  under  that  name  was  a vast  subter- 
ranean chamber  or  grotto,  hewn  out  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  rock  on  which  stood  the  citadel.  (“  Ex- 
cisum  EuboYcae  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum,”  Virg. 
Am.  vi.  42  ; Pseud.  Arist.  Mirab.  95 ; Lyoophr. 
1278 — 1280  ; Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  104.)  Justin 
Martyr,  who  visited  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  describes  it  as  like  a great  hall  or 
basilica,  artificially  excavated,  containing  three  re- 
servoirs of  water,  and  with  an  inner  chamber  or 
recess,  from  which  the  prophetess  used  to  deliver 
her  oracles.  (Just.  Mart-  Paraen . 37.)  Agathias, 
in  relating  the  siege  of  Cumae  by  Narses,  also 
mentions  the  existence  of  this  great  cavern,  of  which 
that  general  availed  himself  to  undermine  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  and  by  this  means  caused  them  to 
fall  in,  together  with  the  roof  of  the  cavern : and 
thus  destroyed  the  abode  of  the  Sibyl,  though  with- 
out effecting  the  capture  of  the  fortress.  (Agath. 
B.  Q.  i.  10.)  On  the  summit  of  the  arx  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  whose  worship  here  seems  to  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  Sibyl, 
though  legends  gave  it  a still  more  ancient  origin, 
and  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  temple  to  Dae- 
dalus. (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  14 — 19,  and  Serv.  ad  loc.\ 
Sil.  Ital.  xii.  85 — 102  ; Juv.  iii.  25.)  Some  obscure 
ruins  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  this  ancient  edifice : and  the  remains 
of  a cavern  on  the  E.  face  of  the  cliff  are  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  that  of  the  Sibyl.  The  tme 
situation  of  this  was  first  pointed  out  by  Cluverius  : 
earlier  commentators  and  topographers  had  con- 
founded the  cave  of  tlio  Sibyl  herself  with  the 
entrance  to  the  infernal  regions  near  the  lake 
Avernus,  and  hence  the  name  of  Grotta  della 
Sibilla  is  still  popularly  given  to  an  artificial  ex- 
cavation on  the  banks  of  that  lake,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  an  imperfect  tunnel,  and  is  in  all 
probability  a work  of  Roman  times.  (Clover.  Ital 
pp.  1107 — 1113;  Roinanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  517.) 

The  existing  remains  of  Cumae  an*  inconsider- 
able : the  plain  around  the  rock  of  the  citadel,  in 
which  the  ancient  city  spread  itself  out  in  the  days 
of  its  greatness,  is  now  covered  with  a royal  forest : 
some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  however  still  exist, 
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and  numerous  other  masses  of  masonry,  most  of 
them  of  Roman  construction.  To  the  same  period 
belongs  a picturesque  archway  in  a massive  and 
lofty  wall  of  brick,  called  the  Arco  Felice , which 
stands  on  the  road  to  Pozsuoli , and  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city,  but 
the  nature  of  its  construction  renders  this  almost 
impossible.  Between  this  and  the  foot  of  the  rock 
are  the  remains  of  a small  temple,  popularly  known 
as  the  Tempio  dei  Giganti.  This  is  all  that  remains 
of  Cumae  above  ground,  but  excavations  at  different 
periods  have  brought  to  light  numerous  architectural 
fragments,  vases  and  statues,  many  of  them  of  the 
best  period  of  art,  and  it  is  probable  that  few  sites 
would  better  reward  more  systematic  researches. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  501, 502 ; Eustace's  Classical 
Tour , vol.  ii.  pp.  427 — 434  ; lorio,  Guida  di  Poz- 
zuoli , pp.  102 — 125 ; Bull,  dell  lust.  1842,  pp. 
6 — 10.)  [E.H.B.] 
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CUMERUS,  a promontory  of  Piccnum,  on  the  coa*t 
of  the  Adriatic,  still  called  Monte  Comero.  (Plin. 
iii.  13.  s.  18.)  It  is  formed  by  a considerable  moun- 
tain inass,  rising  close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  nearly 
detached  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  extend- 
ing about  10  miles  in  length.  At  its  northern  ex- 
tremity stood  the  city  of  Ancona  and  the  smaller  town 
of  Nnmana  (Utnand)  at  its  southern  end.  [E.H.B.J 
CUNARUS  MONS.  [Apennines.] 

CUNAXA  (K owafa,  Plut.  Arkus,  c.  8),  the 
scene  of  the  battle  between  Cyrus  the  Younger  and 
the  forces  of  his  brother  Artaxerxee,  in  which  the 
former  was  overthrown  and  slain.  Xenophon  ( A nub. 
i.  8)  describes  the  battle  fully,  but  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  tlio  place  where  it  was  fought.  Plutarch, 
in  his  life  of  Artaxerxes,  has  alone  preserved  it,  and 
states  that  it  was  500  stadia  from  Babylon.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  tbe  exact  position 
of  the  field  of  battle.  Renncll  ( Illustr . of  the  Re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  93)  has  adopted  the 
distance  from  Babylon  as  given  by  Plutarch,  as 
that  which  on  the  whole  appears  to  accord  best  with 
the  previous  narrative  of  Xenophon.  [V.J 

CU'NEI.  [Coni  i.] 

CUNETIO,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth 
Itinerary,  as  being  15  miles  from  Spinae  {Specu). 
Some  locality  on  the  Kennel  [R.  G.  L.j 

CU'NEUS  (Kooveos),  i.  e.  the  Wedge , a name 
applied,  from  its  shape,  to  that  part  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  which  forms  its  S\Y.  angle,  and  tbe  S. 
part  of  Lusitania,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to 
the  Sacrum  Pr.  (C.  S.  Vincent ; Artcmidor.  ap. 
Strab  iii.  p.  137).  Whether  the  name  was  al>o 
applied  specifically  to  the  headland  just  named,  is 
not  quite  clear  from  Strabo;  but  Mela  (iii.  1)  assigns 
it  to  the  S.  headland  of  the  district  (C.  S.  Maria'). 
Respecting  the  people,  sec  Conii.  [P.  S.] 

CU'NICI.  [Baleaufji.) 

CUNICULA'RLAE  INSULAE  is  the  name  given 
by  Pliny  to  some  small  islands  lying  in  the  strait 
which  separates  Corsica  from  Sardinia,  now  known 
as  the  Straits  of  Bon\facio.  They  are  {trobubly  the 
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three  small  islets  now  called  Itola  dei  Raztoli , dei 
Uttdelli,  and  di  Sta.  Maria , which  are  those  that  lie 
roost  directly  in  the  strait  itself.  Between  these 
and  the  N.  extremity  of  Sardinia,  is  the  more  con- 
siderable island  called  I to  la  della  Maddalena , which 
is  probably  the  Piiinton  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
The  former  mentions  another  island  called  Fossae, 
and  Ptolemy  one  called  lira,  close  to  Phi n ton.  There 
are,  in  fact,  two  other  Islands — one  called  I.  di  Ca- 
prera , on  the  E.  of  La  Maddalena,  and  the  I.  dei 
Fparagi,  on  the  W. — to  which  these  names  may  bo 
applied,  but  they  cannot  be  really  identified.  Perhaps 
Pliny  means  to  apply  the  name  of  Cuniculariao  to 
the  whole  group.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  13;  PtoL  iii.  3. 
§8.)  [E.U.B.] 

CUNISTORGIS.  [Conii.] 

CUPPAE  (Kooiroi/j),  a town  in  Upper  Moesia, 
with  a garrison  of  Dalmatian  horsemen.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  2 1 7 ; Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  7 ; Procop.  Dt  Aedif.  iv.  6 ; 
p.  287.)  [L.  S.] 

CUPRA  (Kovwpa:  Etk.  Cuprensis),  the  name  of 
two  cities  or  towns  in  Picenom,  called  for  the  sake 
of  distinction  Capra  Maritiina  and  Copra  Montana. 

1.  Cupra  Maritima  (KowTpa  paptvlpa,  Ptol.) 
was  situated  on  the  tea  coast,  between  the  Castellum 
Firmanum  and  Castrura  Trucntinum.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
241 ; Mela,  ii.  4.  § 6 ; Plin.  iii.  13.  8.  18;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 21.)  Strabo  does  not  describe  it  as  a town, 
bat  speaks  only  of  the  temple  of  Capra  (rb  Trjs 
Ki'wpat  i*p6v),  which  lie  says  was  founded  by  the 
Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans),  and  that  Cupra  was  the 
Tyrrhenian  name  of  Juno.  But  it  is  clear  that  a 
town  had  grown  up  around  the  temple ; for  it  is 
mentioned  as  such  by  all  the  other  geographers,  and 
appears  to  hare  become  the  more  considerable  place 
of  the  two,  so  that  it  was  often  called  Cupra  with- 
out any  distinctive  epithet.  (Cupra  nrbs,  Mel.  1.  c.; 
Cupra  oppidum,  Plin.  1.  c.)  The  temple  of  Cupra 
is  also  mentioned  by  Silios  Italicus  (viii.  433),  and 
an  inscription  records  its  restoration  by  Hadrian. 
The  discovery  of  this  fixes  the  site  of  the  temple 
and  the  town  of  Cupra  Maritima,  at  a place  called 
le  Grotte  a Mare , about  3 miles  N.  of  S.  Benedetto , 
and  8 miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Truentus  or 
Tronto.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  734:  Gruter.  Inter,  p. 
1016,  2;  Coined,  Cupra  Maritima , p.  130.) 

2.  Cupra  Montana  (K oinrpa  txovreiva,  Ptol.  iii. 

1.  § 52;  Cnprenscs  cognomine  Mont&ni,  Plin.  iii. 
13.  a.  18)  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
among  the  towns  of  the  interior  of  Picemun,  and 
was  certainly  distinct  from  the  preceding.  It  is 
considered  by  local  topographers  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Ripatransone , a town  on  a 
bill,  only  8 miles  inland  from  the  site  of  the  mari- 
time Cupra.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  741 ; Abokcn,  Mittel 
Jtalien,  p.  120.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CUUA'LIUS.  [CuARiua.] 

CUKES  (Kvpiji,  Strab.  Ki 5p*ir,  Dionys. : Eth . 
Kvpirrjt,  Quins  (pi.  Quiritcs),  but  also  Cnrensis, 
Plin.:  Correte),  an  ancient  city  of  the  Sabines, 
m tuxted  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Solaria,  about  3 miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  24  miles  from 
Hume.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  Rome 
as  the  birthplace  of  Kama,  ms  well  as  the  city  of 
Tati  us,  from  whence  the  Sabines  proceeded,  who 
under  that  monarch  waged  war  against  Romulus, 
and  ultimately  established  themselves  at  Rome. 
(Liv.  i.  13;  Dionys.  ii.  36,46,48;  Plut.  Rom.  19.) 
llencc  the  general  opinion  of  ancient  authors  derives 
tl»«  name  of  Quiritcs,  by  which  the  Roman  people 
was  known  in  later  times,  from  that  of  Cures. 
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(Strab.  v.  p.  228;  Liv.  i.  13;  Feet  v.  Qkiriiet.) 
Virgil  therefore,  for  distinction’s  sake,  terms  the 
inhabitants  of  Cures  “prisci  Quirites  ” (Aen.  vii. 
710),  and  Colnmella  still  more  distinctly,  “ vetcrea 
illi  Sabini  Quiritcs”  (de  R.R.  i.  pref.).  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  probable  that  the  two  names  had  no 
immediate  connection;  but  that  both  were  derived 
from  the  Sabine  word  Curis  or  Quiris,  which  signi- 
fied a spear  (Fest.  pp.  49,  254,  ed.  MUll.;  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  i.  292;  Ovid,  FatL  ii.  477),  and  that  the 
Roman  name  of  Quirites  was  merely  equivalent  to 
“ spearmen  ” or  “ warriors."  A legend  related  by 
Dionysius  (ii.  48),  which  connects  the  foundation  of 
Cares  with  the  worship  of  the  Sabine  god  Quirinns, 
evidently  points  to  the  same  derivation.  It  is  even 
probable  that  the  prominent  part  assigned  to  Cures 
in  the  legendary  history  of  Tatius.  which  led  some 
writers  to  assuihe  that  it  must  have  been  the  me- 
tropolis or  chief  city  of  the  Sabines  (Dionys.  ii.  36), 
had  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  false  etymolo- 
gies which  connected  it  with  the  name  of  Quirites.  It 
is  certain  at  least,  that  both  Virgil  and  Ovid  speak 
of  it  as  a small  town  (para  Cures,  Virg.  Aen.  vi. 
812;  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  135),  and  its  name  never 
appears  in  any  of  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  Sabines.  The  circumstance  that 
Numa  was,  according  to  the  received  history,  a 
native  of  Cures,  may  be  thought  to  lend  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  tradition  of  its  early  importance, 
though  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  two  traditions  were  adapted  to  each  other. 
(Liv.  i.  18;  Plat.  Nttm.  3;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  812.) 
Strabo’s  statement,  that  it  had  once  been  a flourish- 
ing and  powerful  city,  is  apparently  only  an  infer- 
ence which  he  draws  from  its  having  in  ancient 
times  given  two  kings  to  Rome.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228.) 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  statements  of 
its  ancient  greatness,  it  must  have  early  fallen  into 
comparative  insignificance;  for  though  numerous 
references  to  it  are  found  in  the  Latin  poets,  no  men- 
tion of  its  name  again  occurs  in  Roman  history,  and 
Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  in  his  time  sunk  to  a 
mere  village.  It  had  however,  previous  to  that, 
received  a body  of  Homan  colonists,  first  in  the  time 
of  Sulla,  and  again  in  that  of  Caesar  (Lid.  Cohn. 
p.  253 ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  305),  and  seems  to 
have  considerably  revived  under  the  Roman  empire. 
Pliny  notices  the  Curenses  as  one  of  the  municipal 
towns  of  the  Sabines;  and  numerous  inscriptions  of 
Imperial  date  speak  of  its  magistrates,  its  municipal 
senate  (ordo),  &c.,  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a tolerably  flourishing  town  os  late  os 
the  4th  century.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17 ; Orelli,  Inter. 
107;  Nibby,  Dmtomi,  voL  i.  pp.  532,  533.)  In 
these  inscriptions  it  is  uniformly  termed  44  Cures 
Sabini,"  an  epithet  probably  indicating  the  claim  set 
tip  by  the  people  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Subincs. 

In  like  manner,  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  bishops  assumed  the  title  of  “ Curium  ; 
Sabinorum,”  and  sometimes  even  that  of  **  Episcopus 
Sabinensb.*  The  final  decay  of  the  city  probably 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombards,  who  repeatedly 
ravaged  tills  port  of  Italy : we  learn  from  an  epistle 
of  Pope  Gregory  I.  that  in  A.  i>.  593  the  site  was 
already  desolate.  (Nibby,  L c.) 

The  true  situation  of  Cures  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Holstenius,  and  the  actual  remains  of  the  city 
discovered  by  Chaupy.  The  site,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  is  occupied  in  part  by  two  small 
villages  or  hamlets:  the  one  still  bearing  the  mine 
of  Correte  ,•  the  other,  about  a mile  to  the  W.,  is 
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called  Arci,  and  evidently  marks  the  site  of  tho 
ancient  citadel  (Arx).  Considerable  fragments  of 
masonry,  as  well  as  architectural  ornaments,  por- 
tions- of  columns,  &c.,  and  several  inscriptions,  have 
been  found  scattered  over  the  surface  of  this  space : 
but  all  these  remains  are  of  Roman  date;  no  traces 
are  found  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  it  seems  probable 
indeed  that  Cures,  like  many  other  Sabine  cities, 
was  not  fortified.  About  2 miles  distant  from  Arci, 
at  a place  called  Torri,  are  the  substructions  of  a 
temple,  of  a very  massive  construction,  and  probably 
belonging  to  a much  more  remote  epoch.  (Chaupy, 
Maison  d Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  70 — 84  ; Nibby,  l.  c. 
pp.  531 — 538;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  10G)  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  Cures 
flows  a small  river  called  the  Correse,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  above  Nerola , and  falls  into  the 
Tiber  about  3 miles  below  Arcs.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CURETES,  CURE'TIS.  [Aktolia,  p.  64.] 
CU'RGIA  (Kovpyia,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 15)  or  CUIH- 
GA  (Itin.  Ant.  p.432;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  44:  Ixs 
Calera ),  a city  of  the  Celtici,  in  llispania  Baetira, 
near  the  Mous  Marianas  ( Sierra  Moreno),  on  tlie 
high  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Emerita 
Augusta.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place  as  the 
Tukioa,  previously  Ucultuniacum,  of  Pliny  (iii.  3; 
compare  Caro,  Ant.  iii.  70;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p. 
382).  [P.  S.] 

CITRIA  ( Chur ),  a town  in  Rhaetia  prima,  on  the  ! 
Rhine.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  277,  278;  Paul.  Diac.  llist. 
Longob.  vi.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

CURIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a town 
oftheOttadeni.  Probably  Currie-on- Gore.  [R.G.L.] 
CURLA'NUM  (Koupiavbv  6,/cpoy),  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7)  on  the  coast  of  Aquitania,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  A dour  and  of  the  Garonne.  There 
seems  no  place  that  corresponds  to  it  except  the 
Pointe  dArcachon , on  the  north  side  of  the  Hass  in 
d A reaction.  Some  geographers  fix  it  at  the  Pointe 
de  Grave,  near  the  Tour  de  Cordouan,  the  point 
which  is  on  tho  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Gironde.  [G.  L ] 

CUTIIAS  (K ovplar,  Ptol.  ▼.  14.  § 2:  Strab.  xiv. 
p.683;  Steph.B.;  Kvpicuc6y , Stadiasm.§§  286,300: 
Capo  Gavata  or  delle  Galte),  the  most  S.  point  of 
Cyprus,  forming  a low  and  rounded  excrescence, 
which  resembles  a peninsula  rather  than  a promon- 
tory. The  stags  from  Cilicia  and  Syria  swam  over 
to  this  fertile  spot  to  enjoy  the  rich  pastures.  (Ac- 
lian.  Nat.  An.  v.  56,  xi.  7 ; Maxim.  Tyr.  Hiss.  xii. 
3;  Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  117.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CURICTA  (Plin.  iii.  21.  b.  25  ; Koup.Vro, 
PtoL  ii.  16.  § 13;  Kvpurrndj,  Strab.  ii.  p.  123, 
od  fin.,  vii.  p.  315),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  llly- 
ricum,  now  called  Karek,  or  Veglia,  a little  south 
of  the  Absyrtides.  According  to  Ptolemy  it  con- 
tained two  towns,  Fulvinium  (4>ov\<p(yu>y)  and  Cu- 
ricum  (Koopoco*).  “ Veglia  lias  excellent  harbours; 
and  the  valleys,  if  cultivated,  might  be  productive 
os  of  old,  when  the  island  was  rich  in  timber  and 
pasture  land,  and  produced  abundance  of  grain,  oil, 
and  wine.  The  Illyrian  snails,  mentioned  bv  Pliny 
(ix.  56),  are  very  numerous  in  Veglia.  It  was 
during  a long  period  an  independent  state,  until 
ceded  to  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century."  (Wilkin- 
son, Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  p.  50.) 
CUR1GA.  [Curoia.] 

CURIOSOLITAE,  a people  of  Celtica  who  are 
mentioned  by  Caesar  several  times  {B.  G.  ii.  34,  iii. 

7,  11,  vii.  75).  The  name  only  occurs  in  tho  accu- 
sative form,  and  as  there  are  variations  in  the  MSS.,  | 
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the  nominative  is  not  quite  certain.  They  are  men- 
tioned (2?.  G.  ii.  34)  with  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  Osismi, 
and  others  that  Caesar  calls  “ maritimae  civitates," 
and  border  on  the  ocean.  In  another  place  ( B . G. 
vii.  75)  he  describes  the  position  of  the  Curiosolitae 
on  the  ocean  in  the  same  terms,  and  includes  them 
among  the  Armoric  states,  a name  equivalent  to 
“ maritimae."  The  name  occurs  in  Pliny  (iv.  18)  in 
the  form  Cariosvelites ; and  he  mentions  them  with 
the  Unelli,  Diablindi,  and  Rhedoncs.  The  Curiaeo- 
litao  are  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  No  city  of 
these  people  is  mentioned,  and  the  Itins.  give  no 
roods  in  this  part  of  Bretagne.  Accordingly  we 
can  only  conjecture  their  position,  which  is  deter- 
mined with  some  probability  to  be  the  diocese  of 
St.  Malo,  the  only  place  that  remains  for  them  after 
fixing  tho  ]K»ition  of  the  other  Armoric  nations. 
The  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  Corseult , a vil- 
lage between  Dinan  and  Lamballe,  where  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  town.  We  may  con- 
clude that,  after  tlie  fashion  of  Gallic  names,  Cor- 
seult represents  the  capital  of  the  Curiosolitae. 
D’Anville  supposes  that  ou  tho  coast  they  extended 
west  to  tlie  neighbourhood  of  St.  Brieuc , where  a 
place  called  piniac  denotes  the  boundary  of  an  an- 
cient territory,  as  the  name  Fines  or  Fins  denotes 
in  other  parts  of  Gallia.  The  neighbours  of  the 
Curiosolitae  on  the  east  were  the  Rhedoncs,  and  on 
tlie  south  the  Veneti.  On  the  west  were  the  Osismi 
or  Osismii,  who  omened  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Bretagne.  But  Walckonaer  places,  between 
the  Osisini  and  the  Curiosolitae,  the  Biducasii  of 
Ptolemy,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Bidue  or  St.  Brieuc  ; 
whom  he  distinguishes  from  the  Viducasses.  [Vi- 
XHJCAS9ES.]  (D’Anville,  Notice,  Sec. ; Walckenaer, 
Giog.  vol.  i.  p.  381.)  [G.  L.] 

CU  RIUM.  [Aktolia,  p.  66,  b.] 

CU'RIUM  (K ovpiov,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §2;  Steph.  B.; 
Hierocl.;  Curias,  Plin.  r.  13:  Elh.  Kovptexrs:  Pis- 
copia ),  a city  of  Cyprus,  situated  to  the  W.  of  the 
river  Lycus,  16  M.  P.  from  Amathus.  (Pent.  Tab.) 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argives. 
(Herod,  v.  113;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  683.)  Stesenor,  its 
sovereign,  betrayed  the  entire  of  his  country  during 
the  war  against  the  Persians.  (Herod.  Le.)  Near 
the  town  was  a Cape  (Qpovpiov,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §2: 
Capo  Bianco),  from  which  sacrilegious  offenders  who 
had  dared  to  touch  the  altar  of  Apollo  were  thrown 
into  the  sea.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  The  ruins  of  a town 
supposed  to  represent  this  have  been  found  near  Pis- 
copia,  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  island. 
(Pococke,  Trap,  voh  ii.  p.  329  ; Engel,  Kypros, 
vol.  i.  p.  118.)  [E.B.J.] 

CURMILIACA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  tlie  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  a rood  between  Samarobriva  (Amiens) 
and  Caesaromagus  {Beauvais).  This  old  mail  is  the 
Chaussee  de  Brunehaut.  I)’ Anri  lie  gives  sufficient 
reasons  for  supposing  that  a place  called  CormeUles 
may  represent  Cnrmiliaca.  [G.  L.] 

CURT  A ( Koi/fna),  a town  in  Pannonia,  the  sit® 
of  which  is  unknown.  (Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 4,  who  places 
it  in  Lower  Pannonia,  while  the  Itin.  Ant.  p.  262, 
assigns  it  to  Upper  Pannonia.)  [L.  S.] 

CU'RUBIS  (Koi/paSts  fj  K ovpoSis,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 

8 ; Itin.  Ant.  pp.  56, 57, 493;  Tab.  Pent. : A'urbnA), 
a city  on  the  E»  coast  of  Zengitana,  in  Africa  Proper, 
between  Clypea  and  Keapolis,  16  M.  P.  north  of  the 
latter.  According  to  Pliny  (v.  3)  it  was  a free  city, 
but  an  inscription  found  on  the  spot  designates  it 
colony,  COL.  ri'LVlA.  cukubis.  (Shaw,  Travels 
<fc.,  p.  90.)  [P.S.] 
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CUSA  (Kowra),  a river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Man-  ] perties.  (Cel*.  de  Med.  iv.  5.)  Among  other  instances 
retania  Tingitana,  S.  of  Atlas  Minor  and  N.  of  the  we  learn  that  Vespasian  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
river  Asama.  (Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 2.)  [P.  S.]  them  every  year;  and  it  was  while  residing  here  for 

CUSAE  (Xowtoi,  Aelian,  U.  An.  x.  27;  Kdtrot  the  purpose  of  using  them,  that  his  death  tt«k 
or  ’A Kovatra,  Hierocles,  p.  730),  the  modem  Kuiieh,  place,  a.  d.  79.  (Suet.  Veep.  24;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
was  a town  in  the  Lycopolite  name  of  the  Thebaid.  1 7.)  There  still  exist  some  fine  ruins  of  Roman 
In  the  Notitia  Imperii  it  is  noted  as  the  head-quarters  baths,  at  a short  distance  from  the  lake;  and  the 
of  the  Legio  II.  Comtantia  Thebaeorum.  The  goddess  basin  of  one  of  the  springs  is  surrounded  with  marble 
Aphrodite  Ourania  was  held  in  especial  reverence  at  steps.  (K.  Craven,  Abruzzi,  vo).  i.  pp.  231 — 235; 
Cusae  nnder  the  symbol  of  a white  cow.  (Aelian, /.c.)  Chanpy,  M niton  d Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  102,  103.) 
At  a later  period  it  was  an  episcopal  city.  There  It  is  probable  that  there  grew  up  something  of  a 
appears  to  have  been  another  town  of  this  name  in  the  town  around  the  mineral  springs  of  Cutilia,  and 
Uermopolite  nome  of  the  Heptanomis.  [W.  B.  D.]  hence  we  find  the  name  of  Cutiiiae,  as  that  of  a 
CUSH,  the  Scripture  name  for  Arabia,  usually  town  or  village,  both  in  the  Itineraries,  and  even  in 
rendered  by  the  LXX.  AiOtowla,  as  e.  g.  Numb.  xii.  Livy,  where  he  is  describing  the  route  of  Hannibal 
1 ; Isaiah,  xi.  II;  Habak.  iii.  7,  &c.  £G.  W.]  from  Amitemum  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxvi.  1 1 ; Itin. 

CU'SIBI.  [Oretaxi.]  Ant.  p.  107.  The  Tab.  Pent., however,  marks  the  spot 

CUTATISIUM  (Koi/tot  Lit  toy,  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  as  the  Aquae  Cutiiiae.)  But  there  was  never,  in  the 
13,  14),  a small  town  in  Colchis,  on  the  river  Roman  times  at  least,  a municipal  town  of  the  name, 
I*  has  is,  now  Kchitait  or  KiUaiz.  It  was  identified  and  the  lake  and  springs  of  Cutilia  were  included 
wfth  the  mythical  Cytae  or  Cytaea,  said  to  have  in  the  territory  of  Reate.  (1’lin.iii  12.  s.  17;  Suet, 
been  the  birthplace  of  Medea  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Vesp.  24.)  Dionysius  indeed  asserts  that  there  was 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26).  whence  the  adjectives  Cytaeaens  in  early  times  “ a considerable  city  ” (vdAis  iin <pa- 
and  Cytaeus,  used  in  reference  to  Medea  and  Colchis  vfa),  to  which  he  gives  the  name  ofCotylia,  and  the 
(Propert.  i.  24;  Val.  Flacc.  vi.  693).  Scylax,  on  foundation  of  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Aborigines 
the  other  hand,  states  that  Mala,  on  the  same  river,  (i.  15.  19);  but  if  there  ever  was  a city  of  the  name, 
was  entitled  to  that  honour.  [V.]  all  trace  of  it  must  have  disappeared  at  a very  early 

CUTTLLAE  (KorvAla),  a town  of  the  Sabines,  period, 
between  Reate  and  Interocrea,  situated  in  the  im-  The  Itinerary  places  Cutiiiae  8 M.  P.  from  Reate, 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  a small  lake,  which  bore  and  6 from  Interocrea;  which  are  just  about  the  true 
the  name  of  CuTIUAJE  Laces  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17),  distances:  the  Tabula  gives  9 for  the  one  and  7 for 
or  Locus  Cutiliensis  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  71;  Macro b.  the  other.  Yarro  terms  the  Cutilian  Lake  the 
Sat.  i.  7).  This  was  in  fact  a mere  pool, — according  “ Umbilicus  Italiae,"  because  it  was  exactly  in  the 
to  Dionysius  it  was  only  400  feet  in  diameter,  but  centre  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  in  fact  just  about 
of  great  depth;  and  it  derived  great  celebrity  from  half  way  between  the  two  sea s.  (Varr.  ap.  Plin.  iii. 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  a floating  island  on  12.  s.  17;  D’Anville,  Anal.  Geogr.  de  I Italic, 
its  surface.  This  phenomenon,  which  is  the  subject  p.  165.)  This  circumstance  has  led  some  writers  to 
of  great  exaggeration  with  many  ancient  writers,  is  confonnd  it  with  the  Ainsanctua  of  Virgil,  which  ho 
well  described  by  Dionysius,  who  tells  ns  that  “ the  places  “ Italiae  in  medio”  ( Aen . vii.  563  );  but  the 
inland  is  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  rises  to  position  of  the  latter  in  the  region  of  the  Hirpini  is 
the  height  of  about  a foot  above  tbc  water:  it  is  not  clearly  established.  [Amsaxcti  Vallis.]  [E  H.B.] 
fixed,  and  floats  about  in  different  directions,  as  the  CUTINA,  a town  of  the  Vest  ini,  mentioned  only 
wind  drives  it,  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another,  by  Livy  (viii.  29).  [ClXGlUA.] 

There  grow  on  it  a kind  of  rushes,  and  a few  CYANE  (Kuovtj),  a fountain  and  river  in  the 
bushes  of  small  size."  (Dionys.  i.  15;  Plin.  ii.  95;  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  flowing  into  the  Anapus. 
Sctiec.  Nat.  Qu.  iii.  25;  Sotion.  de  Mir.  Font.  37;  According  to  a legend  preserved  by  several  ancient 
Macrob.  1.  c.)  It  is  evident  tliat  this  marvel  arose  writers,  it  was  the  spot  where  Pluto  descended  to  the 
fnwn  the  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime  formed  by  infernal  regions  with  Proserpine,  after  he  had  carried 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  fragments  of  which  might  her  off  near  Enna.  According  to  Ovid,  the  tutelary 
from  time  to  time  be  detached  from  the  overhanging  nymph  of  the  fountain,  Cyane,  who  is  represented  as 
crust  thus  formed  on  the  banks : the  same  pheno-  the  bride  of  Anapus,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  oppose 
nienon  occurs,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  at  the  Pluto,  and  was  in  consequence  herself  changed  into  a 
Aquae  Albulae  near  Tibur.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome , fountain.  (Ovid,  Met.  v.  409 — 437,465;  Ciaudian, 
p.  41.)  According  to  Dionysius  the  lake  was  con-  de  Rapt.  Proterp.  iii.  246;  Diod.  v.  4;  Cic.  Verr. 
serrated  to  Victory,  meaning  probably  the  Subine  iv.  48.)  The  extreme  beauty  and  clearness  of  its 

goddess  Vacuna,  and  was  regarded  as  so  sacred  that  waters  (from  the  deep  blue  colour  of  which  its 

no  one  was  allowed  to  approach  its  banks,  except  on  name  was  obviously  derived)  would  naturally  lead  to 
certain  festivals.  The  Cutilian  Lake  still  exists  under  the  worship  of  its  tutelary  nymph;  and  we  aocord- 
the  name  of  Pozzo  di  Ratignano  or  Ixitignano,  ingly  find  that  there  was  a shrine  or  temple  of 
though  apparently  reduced  in  size  by  the  continual  Cyane  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  foun- 
incrustalion  of  its  banks;  but  the  floating  island  has  tain,  where  an  annual  festival  was  held,  the  institu- 
disappeared.  The  lake  is  situated  in  the  level  valley  tiou  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv. 

of  the  Velino,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  23,  v.  4,  xiv.  72;  Acl.  V.  II.  ii.  33.)  The  source 

the  modem  village  of  PaUmo.  In  its  immediate  of  the  Cyane,  now  called  La  Pitma,  is  situated  in 
neighbourhood  are  numerous  other  springs,  some  hot  low  marahy  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  limestone  hills 
and  some  cold,  and  varying  in  their  mineral  qualities,  due  W.  from  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse,  from 
bat  mostly  of  a sulphureous  character.  These  are  which  it  is  distant  about  two  miles.  It  is  a beau- 
tbe  Aquae  Cutiliae  (t«  iv  KwriAum  i^uxpa  tiful  circular  basin,  of  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and 
Cbara,  Strab.  v.  p.  228),  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  20  or  30  deep:  its  pellucid  blue  waters  well  up  with 
other  writers,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  much  a strong  spring,  and  form  at  once  a considerable 
resorted  to  by  the  Romans  for  their  medical  pro-  | river,  which  flows  with  a deep  and  tranquil  current 
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fur  near  a mile  and  a luilf,  when  it  joins  the  Ana  pus 
immediately  below  the  Olympeium.  It  is  remark- 
able at  the  present  day  as  the  only  place  in  Europe 
that  produces  the  true  Egyptian  papyrus  (Cyperus 
papyrus):  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  plant  was 
introduced  from  Egypt  by  the  Syracusan  kings,  in 
the  days  of  their  intimate  relations  with  the  Ptole- 
mies. (Leake,  Notes  on  Syracuse,  p.  252;  D'Or- 
ville.  Simla,  p.  190;  Hoard's  Class.  Tour,  vol.  ii. 
p.  163.)  On  the  height  above  the  fountain  arc  some 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  building,  which  may  probably 
mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  nymph  Cyane 
{rh  rfiv  Koavur  itp6v,  Diod.  xiv.  72) : it  wu  from 
thence  that,  in  b.  c.  396,  Dionysus  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp  under  Himilco;  and  it  therefore 
probably  stood  upon  elevated  ground.  [E.  11.  B.] 

CYA'NEAE  (Plin.  v.  27).  Leake  {Asia  Minor , 
p.  188)  says  that  this  Lycian  town  was  discovered 
west  of  Andriaca  [Akdriaca]  by  Mr.  Cockerell. 
The  place,  which  is  at  the  head  of  Port  Tristomo, 
was  determined  by  an  inscription.  Leake  observes 
u that  in  our  copies  of  Pliny  it  is  “ written  Cyane;  in 
Hieroclc8  and  the  Notitiac  Episcopatuum  it  is  Cya- 
neae.”  But  the  name  is  written  Cyaneao  in  ILar- 
duin’s  Pliny.  • 

It  is  said  in  Spnitt  and  Forbes  ( Lycia , vol.  ii.  p. 
271):  — 44  On  the  high  table  land  between  port  Tris- 
tomo and  the  inland  valley  of  Kassabar,  we  found 
three  ancient  sites,  which,  fiom  the  inscriptions  copied 
at  each,  appeared  to  be  severally  — or  perhaps  col- 
lectively— styled  Cyaneae.”  At  one  of  these  places, 
called  Tousa,  a sarcophagus  contained  the  feminine 
ethnic  name  Kuorerm,  if  it  is  copied  right.  A pe- 
destal found  at  anotl»er  place,  called  i'orroo,  con- 
tains a Greek  inscription  of  tin*  Roman  period,  with 
the  usual  formula,  KvavtiTwv  i)  bov\rj  koi  6 A rjuor. 
And  at  a third  place,  named  Ghiouristan,  a Greek 
inscription  contained  the  form  Kvavtrrtov  : and  it  is 
added, — “ the  words  Kt/opfi r»p  ytpover ia  occur  in 
the  inscription  on  a sarcophagus  at  the  same  locality.” 
(Spratt  and  Forbes,  Lycia , vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 

It  is  singular  that  three  distinct  sites  seem  to 
have  lud  the  name  Cyaneae,  for  the  plural  form  ap- 
pears to  be  the  genuine  name  of  the  place.  Yarvoo, 
which  seems  to  be  the  chief  place,  is  dne  north  of 
the  head  of  the  port  Tristomo:  Ghiouristan  is  due 
north  of  Yarvoo,  and  about  3 miles  distant,  accord- 
ing to  the  map  in  .Spratt  and  Forbes's  work.  Tousa 
is  about  WNW.  of  Yarvoo.  and  further  distant  than 
Ghiouristan.  Yarvoo  (Plan  in  Spnitt  and  Forbes) 
is  ou  a high  platform,  with  a steep  descent  on  two 
sides.  The  walls  are  in  a good  state  of  preservation, 
and  from  5 to  15  feet  high.  There  is  a theatre 
1 65  feet  in  diameter,  many  plain  rock  tombs,  groups 
of  sarcophagi,  and  confused  heaps  of  ruins.  The 
remains  ore  of  the  Roman  and  middle  age  con- 
struction; and  some  of  a doubtful  age.  There  were 
none  of  the  earlier  Lycian  tombs  ami  inscriptions. 
At  Tousa  a Lycian  inscription  was  found.  The 
city  was  44  small,  and  surrounded  by  a rudely  con 
Btnicted  Hellenic  wall,  very  perfect  in  some  jarts, 
combining  llie  polygonal  and  cyclopean  styles  in  its 
construction.”  (Spratt  and  Forbes,  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p. 
111.)  It  is  added: — ‘‘it  appeared  to  be  a city 
ranking  in  importance  with  Phellus  and  Candyba, 
but  in  a better  state  of  preservation."  Tousa  is 
nearly  5 hours  from  the  sea.  At  Ghiouristan  there 
are  three  Lycian  rock  tombs,  one  of  which  has  a 
Lycian  and  Greek  inscription.  There  are  many 
tombs  and  sarcophagi  here. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  discovery  of  Lycian 
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towns  of  whic  h no  historical  record  has  been  pre- 
served except  the  names.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture why  all  these  places  had  the  same  name. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  one  of  them,  Yarroot 
was  the  chief  place  under  the  name  of  Cyaneae; 
and  that  the  other  two,  which  belonged  to  Cyaneao, 
might  have  other  names,  and  yet  be  considered  a s 
dependent  on  the  chief  place,  and  might  be  compre- 
hended under  the  same  name  [G.  L.J 

CYA'NEAE  INSULAE.  [Bosporus,  p.  424.] 
CYA'NEUS  (K vdrtot,  Ptol.  v.  10.  § 2;  Plin. 
vi.  3.  4),  a river  of  Colchis,  a little  to  the  south  of 
Dioscurias.  According  to  Pliny,  it  must  have  been 
a river  of  some  size;  and  he  designates  both  it  and 
the  Hippus,  which  fell  into  the  Euxinc  near  it,  as 
“ vast!  amnes."  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is 
the  same  river  which  Scylax  (p.  32)  called  the 
Gyenus  (or,  according  to  Gail’s  reading,  Tyenus). 
Ritter  ( Erdk . vol.  ii.  p.  915)  speaks  of  a castle 
called  Gonieh  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  perhaps 
confirms  the  original  form  of  the  word  Gvcnus.  [V'-] 
CYATHUS.  [AcuKLOua.] 

CYBELEIA  (Ki/€«A*ja,  Stcph.  s.  c.)  or  CY- 
BK'LLIA  (Strab.  p.  645),  a city  of  Ionia.  Strabo, 
after  saying  that  the  mountain  Mimas  is  between 
Erythrme  and  the  Hypocremnus  [Ci.azomkxai], 
adds,  “ then  a village  Cybellia,  and  the  promontory 
Melaena.”  This  is  all  that  is  known.  [G.  L.] 
CYBISTBA  (ra  Kt&OTpa  : Eth.  KvGitrrpsvs, 
coin).  Strabo  (p.  537),  after  mentioning  Tyana, 
says  “ that  not  far  from  it  are  Castahala  and  Cy- 
bistra,  forts  which  are  still  nearer  to  the  mountain,” 
by  which  he  means  Taurus.  Cyhistra  and  Cas- 
tabala  were  in  that  diviaion  of  Cappadocia  which 
was  called  Cilicia.  Leake  ( Asia  Minor,  p.  62)  says 
that  Strain)  placcf  Cyhistra  300  stadia  from  Mazaca 
[Caehareia]  ; but  the  obscure  text  seems  to  mean 
(p.539)  that  it  is  300  stadia  from  Tyana  to  Cyhistra. 
Strabo  makes  it  six  days’  journey  from  Mazaca  to 
the  Pylae  Ciliciae,  through  Tyana,  which  is  about 
half  way;  then  be  makes  it  300  stadia,  or  about  two 
days’  journey,  from  Tyana  to  Cyhistra,  which  leaves 
about  a day’s  journey  from  Cyhistra  to  the  Pylac ; 
and  this  is  consistent  with  the  passage  already  cited. 
Leake  further  observes,  “ We  lean)  also  from  the 
Table  that  Cyhistra  was  on  the  road  from  Tyana  to 
Mazaca, and  sixty-four  Roman  miles  from  the  former.” 
He  thinks  tliat  these  data  are  sufficient  to  fix  the 
site  of  Cyhistra  at  Karahissar,  where  are  consider- 
able remains  of  an  ancient  city.  Karahissar  is  ab  ut 
30  miles  SSW.  of  Mazaca  ( Kaisariyeh ).  But  Ha- 
milton {Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  293),  who  visited 
Karahissar,  says  that  it  contains  no  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity ; and  brides  this,  it  is  plain  that,  if  Strabo’s 
description  ia  right,  Karahissar  is  a long  way  from 
Cyhistra.  Hamilton  adds,  in  a note,  that  it  is  stated 
on  Gentian  authority  that  “ Cyhistra  is  at  a place 
called  Pasmaktchi,  on  the  road  from  Camareia  to  the 
Cilician  pass;”  but  no  more  precise  indication  ia 
given.  Ptolemy  (v.  7)  places  Cyhistra  in  Catannia, 
but  he  mentions  Cyzistm  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Cilicia  of  Cappndocia,  and  Mazaca  as  another.  It 
apjenrs,  then,  that  his  Cyxistra  corresponds  to 
Strabo's  Cyhistra,  which  certainly  is  not  in  Cataonia. 

When  M.  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  he  led 
his  troops  southwards  towards  the  Taurus  through 
that  part  of  Cappadocia  which  borders  on  Cilicia, 
and  he  encamped  44  on  the  verge  of  Cappadocia,  not 
far  from  Taurus,  at  a town  Cyhistra,  in  order  to 
defend  Cilicia,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  Cappa- 
docia " {ad  Earn.  xr.  2, 4).  Cicero  stayed  five  days 
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at  Cybistra,  and  on  hearing  that  the  Part  liians  were 
a long  way  off  that  entrance  into  Cappadocia,  and 
were  hanging  on  tbo  borders  of  Cilicia,  he  immedi- 
ately marched  into  Cilicia  tli rough  the  Pylae  of  the 
Taurus,  and  came  to  Tarsus  ( ad  A ft.  v.  20).  This 
is  quite  consistent  with  Strabo,  and  shows  that  Leake 
has  misplaced  Cybistra.  The  exact  site  remains  to 
be  determined,  unless  the  German  authority  has  indi- 
cated it 

Whether  Cyzistrm  is  really  a different  place  from 
Cybistra,  as  some  geographers  assume,  may  be 
doubted.  [G.  L.] 

CY'CLADES  (Kv«fAd5ft),  a group  of  islands  in 
the  Aegaean  Sea,  lying  to  the  sonth  of  Attica  and 
Euboea,  and  so  called  because  they  lay  in  a circle 
wo* Aw)  around  Delos,  the  smallest  but  the  most 
important  of  them.  According  to  Strabo  (x.  p.  485) 
they  were  originally  only  twelve  in  number;  namely, 
Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos,  Melos,  Siphnos,  Cimolos, 
Paros,  Naxos,  Syros,  Myconos,  Tenos,  Andros.  To 
these  Artemidorus  added  Prepesinthos,  Oliaros,  and 
Cyanw,  thus  making  tliem  fifteen.  (Strab.  L c .) 
Scylax  differs  from  all  other  writers  in  making  two 
groups  of  Cyclades,  a northern  and  a southern.  In 
the  northern  he  places  Ceos,  Helena,  Cythnos,  Se- 
riphos, Siphnos,  Paros,  Naxos,  Delos,  Rhone,  Scyros 
(an  error  probably  of  the  transcriber,  for  Syrus), 
Myconos,  Tenos,  Andros.  (Scylax,  p.  22.)  In  the 
southern  group  he  specifies  Melos,  Cimolos,  Oliaros, 
Siemcis,  Thera,  Anaphe,  Astypolaea.  (Ibid.  p.  18.) 
3L«t  authorities,  however,  make  the  Cyclades  con- 
sist of  the  twelve  islands  mentioned  by  Strabo,  with 
the  exception  that  they  substitute  Rhone  or  Rheneia 
for  Melos,  which  is  certainly  more  correct,  since 
Melos  scarcely  lay  within  the  circle.  Accordingly 
the  twelve,  taking  them  in  a circle  from  the  NW. 
are ; Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos,  Siphnos,  Paros,  Naxos, 
Delos,  Rheneia,  Myconos,  Syros,  Tenos,  Andros. 
Me  La  (ii.  7),  probably  only  through  inadvertence, 
omits  Ceos,  ami  names  Sicinos  instead  of  Cythnos. 
Pliny  (iv.  12.  ».  22)  follows  Artemidorus  in  in- 
cluding Prepesinthos,  Oliaros  and  Cyaros. 

According  to  Thucydides  (i.  4)  the  Cyclades 
were  originally  inhabited  by  Carians,  who  wore 
expelled  by  Minos.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  171.)  They 
were  afterwards  colonized  by  Ionians  and  Dorians, 
principally  by  the  former.  The  history  of  each  is 
given  under  its  own  name. 

CYCLC/BORUS.  [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 
CYDATHENAEUM.  [Athkhae,  p.  302,  b.] 
CYDNUS.  [Ciucia.J 

CYDONIA  (Kvforfa,  Kv&vvfr,  Ptol.  iv.  17.  § 8: 
Eth.  and  Adj.  Kv&Muants,  Ko&tfv,  KoSwimos,  Ku-  ! 

rolys,  KvSwrlr,  Cydon,  Cydoneus, 

Cydooiatae,  Cydonites,  Cydonius:  Khanid ),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Crete. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  476.)  Homer  ( Od . iii.  292,  xix.  176) 
speaks  of  the  Cvdonians  who  dwelt  about  the  river 
Iordan  us,  whom  Strabo  (p.  475)  considers  to  be  in- 
digenous, bnt  nowhere  mentions  a city  Cydonia.  The 
traditions,  though  differing  among  themselves,  prove 
that  it  existed  in  very  ancient  times.  (Diod.  v.  78; 
Pans.  viiL  53.  § 2;  Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  vii.  12; 
S' bo],  ad  Apollon.  H hod . iv.  1492;  Flor.  iii.  7.  § 4.) 
Herodotus  (iii.  44,  59)  assigns  its  foundation  to  the 
Simians  who  established  themselves  there,  and 
daring  their  5 years'  residence  in  it  built  the  temple  of 
Dictynna,  as  well  as  those  which  still  existed  when 
the  historian  wrote.  The  city,  however,  as  is  plain 
from  the  legends,  existed  before  the  time  of  Poly- 
crates,  though  adorned  by  the  Samians.  In  the 
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Peloponnesian  War  it  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Gortynhns,  who  were  assisted  by  an  Athenian 
squadron.  (Thnc.  ii. 35.)  Cydonia, as  Arnold  (hr.) 
remarks,  would  especially  hate  and  be  hatod  by  the 
Athenians,  us  a considerable  portion  of  its  citizens 
were  Aeginetan  colonists.  (Herod,  iii.  59.)  At  a 
later  period  it  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Cnossians. 
(Polyb.  iv.  55.  § 4,  xxxiii.  15.  § 4.)  After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Sacred  War,  Phalaccus,  the  Phocian  ge- 
neral, attacked  Cydonia,  and  was  killed  with  most  of 
his  troops  during  the  siege.  (Diod.  xvi.  6 1 .)  At  ono 
time  she  carried  on  hostilities  single-handed  against 
both  Cnossus  and  Gortyna.  (Liv.  xxxvil  40.)  The 
first  engagement  between  the  Cretans,  under  La- 
sthenes  and  Panares,  and  the  Roman  legions,  under 
Metcllus,  was  fought  in  the  Cvdonian  district.  The 
Romans  were  victorious.  Metcllus  was  saluted  iin- 
perator,  and  laid  siege  to  Cydonia.  (Appian,  CrtU 
vi.  2 ; Liv.  Epit.  xcviii.) 

Strabo  (p.  479)  describes  Cydonia  as  situated  on 
the  sea  and  looking  towards  Laconia,  at  a distance 
of  800  stadia  from  both  Cnossus  and  Gortyna. 
Scylax  ( Geog . Grate.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  18)  mentions 
Cydonia  as  having  a harbour  which  could  be  closed 
(Aijii)*'  kAciotos)  ; the  port  of  Khanid  exactly 
answers  to  this  description.  This  identity  of  phy- 
sical features  with  the  notices  of  several  nneient 
writers  (Ptol. /.c.;  PUn.  iv.  12,  s.  20),  coupled  with 
the  circumstance  that  maritime  symbols  are  found 
on  autonomous  coins  of  Cydonia,  has  led  Mr.  Pashlcy 
(Trap.  voL  i.  p.  15)  to  fix  the  site  in  or  near  tlio 
modern  Khanid. 

The  quince-tree  derived  its  name  from  the  Cretan 
Cydonia,  in  the  district  of  which  city  it  was  indige- 
nous, and  was  thence  transported  into  other  countries. 
(Plin.  xv.  11.)  The  fruit  was  called  KoMipaXav  in 
the  ancient  Cretan  dialect.  [E.  B.  J.] 


CYDRARA  ( Kvipapa : Eth.  KvBpapcuos).  Steph. 
B.  (s.  v.  Kuhpapa)  refers  to  the  seventh  book  of  He- 
rodotus for  the  name  of  this  place,  and  adds, — rh 
idinxiv  Kvhpapaiot  u>$  Mfyapahs.  But  this  form 
Mryopcuox  is  doubtful  (See  the  note  in  Mcineckes 
ed.  of  Stephanas.)  [Carura.]  [G.  L.] 

CYINDA.  [Arazarbls.] 

CYIZA  (Kdi(a,  Ptol  vi.  8.  § 8;  Marcum,  p.  23; 
Arrian,  Hist.  Indie,  c.  27),  a small  port  on  the 
coast  of  Cannania,  in  the  country  of  the  Icthynphagi, 
to  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  came,  but  at  which 
they  were  not  able  to  land  owing  to  the  heavy  sea, 
which  was  running  on  the  shore.  It  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  the  place  can  be  identified  with  any  exist- 
ing town,  unless  the  name  has  boon  preserved  in 
Khudar,  which  is  spoken  of  by  Otter  ( Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  409 ; comp.  Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearchus.  vol.  i. 
p.  257).  [V.] 

CYLIPENUS  SINUS  (Plin.  iv.  27),  the  gulf 
near  which  the  Aestui  were  found;  now  the  Gulf 
of  Riga.  [E.  B.  J.) 

CYLLANDUS  (KJ\Aop8oi:  Eth.  KoAAa*8*,») 
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a city  of  Cana,  mentioned  by  Hecatacus  in  his  Ana. 
(Steph.  B.  s.r.)  [G.  L.] 

CYLLE'NE  (KuAAifn;).  1.  A lofty  mountain  in 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  Arcadia,  upon  the  borders 
of  Actinia.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
Hermes,  and  as  such  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
both  the  Greek  and  Roman  jwets.  (Horn.  Hymn. 
Merc.  2;  Virg.  .-len.  viii.  138.)  Hence  Cyllenius 
occurs  as  a frequent  epithet,  and  even  as  a name  of 
Hermes  or  Mercury.  (Horn.  Hymn.  Merc.  304,318; 
Virg.  Aen.  iv.  252;  Ov.  Met.  i.  713,  ii.  720.  et 
alibi.)  In  the  same  way  we  find  the  adjectives  Cyl- 
leneus  and  Cyllenis  applied  to  the  lyre  of  Mercury, 
or  to  anything  el.se  belonging  to  this  god.  (Hor. 
Epod.  xiiL  9;  Ov.  Met.  v.  176,  xi.  304.)  There 
was  a temple  of  Hermes  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  had  fallen 
into  ruins.  The  latter  writer  derives  the  name  of 
the  mountain  from  Cyllen,  the  son  of  Elatus.  (Paus. 
viii.  17.  § 1.) 

Cyllene  now  bears  the  name  of  Zyria ; its  height, 
as  determined  by  the  officers  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, is  2374  metres,  or  7788  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Hermes 
arc  no  longer  found  upon  its  summit.  The  ancients 
regarded  it  as  the  highest  mountain  in  Peloponnesus; 
but  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  as  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  Taygetui  rises  to  the  height  of  7902  feet 
According  to  Strabo,  some  made  it  15,  others  20 
stadia  in  height  (viii.  p.  388) ; Apollodorus  stated 
it  to  be  9 stadia,  less  20  feet,  in  height  ; a measure- 
ment which  evidently  refers  to  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  plains,  and  very  nearly 
coincides  with  the  measurement  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, who  found  it  to  be  1675  metres  above  the 
level  of  the  plain  of  Pheneos.  (F.ustath.  ad  Ifom. 
p.  1951,  16  ; Steph.  B.  ».  r.  KvWifnj.)  The  sum- 
mit of  Cyllene  was  supposed  to  be  so  high  above  all 
winds  and  clouds,  tliat  the  ashes  of  the  victims  sa- 
crificed there  to  Hermes,  remained  undisturbed  from 
one  year’s  festival  to  another.  (Geminns,  Elem. 
Astr.  i.  14;  Olympiodor.  ap.  Alex.  Aphrod.  p.  6.) 

Cyllene  rests  upon  a broad,  almost  circular  basis, 
and  is  separated  from  the  surrounding  mountains  by 
deep  ravines.  Towards  the  north  it  sends  out  a 
projecting  spur,  called  in  ancient  times  Ciiely- 
I>orba  (now  Macridro),  because  Hermes  was  said 
to  have  found  here  the  tortoise  shell,  which  he  con 
verted  into  a lyre.  (Paus.  viii.  17.  § 5.)  On  Cyl- 
lene white  blackbirds  were  said  to  have  been  found. 
(Paus.  viii.  17.  §3;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.)  (Boblnye, 
Recherche*,  tfc.,  p.  154  ; Curtiua,  Peloponneeos, 
vol.  i.  pp.  17,  199.) 

2.  (Eth.  KvAAijrioT,  KuAAqvn/s),  the  seaport 
town  of  Elis,  distant  120  stadia  from  the  latter 
city.  (Paus.  vi.  26.  § 4 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  337.) 
Cyllene  was  an  ancient  place.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Epeians  (//,  xv. 
518)  ; and  if  we  are  to  believe  Dionysius  Periegete* 
(347),  it  was  the  port  from  which  the  Pelasgians 
sailed  to  Italy.  Pausanias,  moreover,  mentions  it 
as  visited  at  an  early  period  by  the  merchants  of 
Aegina  (viii.  5.  § 8),  and  as  the  port  from  which 
the  exiled  Messenians  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Messenian  war,  sailed  away  to  found  a colony 
in  Italy  or  iMcily  (iv.  23.  § 1,  seq.). 

Cyllene  was  burnt  by  the  Corcyracans  in  b.  c. 
435,  because  it  bad  supplied  ships  to  the  Corin- 
thians. (Thuc.  i.  30.)  It  is  again  mentioned  in 
429,  as  the  naval  station  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
when  Phonniou  commanded  an  Athenian  squadron 
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in  the  Corinthian  gnlf.  (Thuc.  ii.  84.)  Its  name 
occurs  on  other  occasions,  clearly  showing  that  it 
was  the  principal  port  in  this  part  of  Peloponnesus. 
(Thuc.  vi.  89  ; Diod.  xix.  66.  87 ; Polyb.  v.  3 ; 
Liv.  xxvii.  32.)  Strabo  describes  Cyllene  as  an 
inconsiderable  village,  having  an  ivory  statue  of 
Asclepius  by  Colotes,  a contemporary  of  Pheidias. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  337.)  This  statue  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  who  speaks,  however,  of  temples  of 
Asclepius  and  Aphrodite  (vi.  26.  § 5). 

Cyllene  is  usually  identified  with  Glarentzay 
situated  upon  one  of  the  capes  of  the  promontory 
Chclonatas.  This  is  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Leake,  whose  authority  wc  have  followed  elsewhere 
[Cheloxatas]  ; but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  There  are 
no  ancient  remains  at  Glartntza ; and  although  this 
is  at  present  the  only  port  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
the  outline  of  the  latter  has  been  so  changed  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  this  argument.  Moreover,  Cyllene  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  promontory  Chelonat&s  by 
the  ancient  writers.  Strabo  (viii.  p.  338)  says  that 
the  Peneius  flows  into  the  sea  between  the  promon- 
tories Chclonatas  and  Cyllene ; and  that  this  is  not 
an  error  in  the  text,  as  Leake  suppose*  ( J/ore<i, 
vol.  i.  p.  7),  appears  from  the  order  of  the  name* 
in  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §§  5,  6),  where  we  find  the 
promontory  Araxus,  Cyllene,  the  mouths  of  the 
Peneius,  the  promontory  Chelonitis.  The  river 
Peneius  at  present  flows  into  the  sea  to  the  south 
of  Chclonatas,  but  its  ancient  course  was  probably 
north  of  this  promontory.  [Ei.is.]  Accordingly  we 
may  perhaps  place  Cyllene  about  half  way  between 
Araxus  and  Chclonatas.  This  position  not  only 
agrees  with  the  distance  of  120  stadia  from  Elis 
mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  but  also  with 
the  distances  in  the  Tab.  Peuting.,  which  reckons 

xiv.  M.  P.  from  Dyme  to  Cyllene,  and  also  xiv.  M.  P. 
from  Cyllene  to  Elis.  Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  6.),  likewise 
separates  the  promontory  Clielonatas  from  Cyllene. 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Pliny,  the  distance 
between  them  is  v.  M.  P.  (not  ii.  as  in  some  edi- 
tions); but  instead  of  v.  we  ought  probably  to  read 

xv.  It  appears  from  Pliny  that  the  sea  between  the 
promontories  of  A rax  us  and  Chclonatas  was  called 
the  bay  of  Cyllene.  (Curtius,  Peloponneeos,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  33,  102.) 

CYME  (K duri:  Eth.  Kvucuot'),  a city  of  Aeolis, 
so  called,  according  to  a legend,  from  Cyme  an 
Amazon;  and  the  city  was  also  called  Amazoncion. 
There  was,  according  to  Stephanas  (*.  r. 
another  Cyme,  which  was  called  Phriconitis.  He- 
rodotus, however  (i.  149),  enumerating  Cyme  among 
the  cities  of  Acolis,  calls  it  “ Cyme  which  is  named 
Phriconis.”  Temnus  and  Aegae,  Aeolian  cities,  were 
situated  in  the  hill  country  which  lies  above  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cyme,  and  of  Phocaea,  and  of  Smyrna, 
along  which  the  Hermus  flows.  It  was  north  of  the 
Hermus,  as  appears  from  Strabo  (p.  622),  who  nays 
that,  after  crossing  the  Hermus,  the  distance  from 
Larissa  to  Cyme  was  70  stadia,  and  from  Cyme  to 
Myrina  was  40  stadia.  The  author  of  the  Life  of 
Homer  also  places  Cyme  north  of  the  Hermus,  and 
he  quotes  some  lines  which  show  that  it  was  on  an 
eminence,  a spur  or  projection  of  a mountain  called 
Sardcne.  The  coins  of  Cyme  show  that  then*  was 
a stream  near  it  called  Xanthus.  The  site  of  this 
ancient  city  is  generally  supposed  to  be  at  a place 
called  Sander li  or  Sandarlio,  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  is  opposite  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
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Lesbos.  Whether  this  is  the  exact  site  or  not,  may 
be  doubtful,  but  it  is  not  far  from  it. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  origin  of  Cyme.  (Strab. 
p.  621.)  The  inhabitants  of  Phricium,  a mountain 
abore  Thermopylae,  landed  on  the  spot  where  Cyme 
now  is.  says  Strabo;  they  found  the  Pclasgi,  who  had 
suffered  from  the  war  of  Troy,  still  in  possession  of 
Larissa.  The  new  comers  built  Neon  Teichoe,  30 
stadia  from  Larissa,  and  from  this  point  annoyed  the 
Pelaagi.  Here  Strabo's  text  begins  to  be  corrupt, 
and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  mend  it;  though  one 
may  guess  what  is  meant.  We  learn,  however,  that 
Cyme  was  founded  after  Neon  Teichos,  and  it  was 
named  Phriconis  from  the  mountain  in  Locris. 
Strabo  observes  (p.  622)  that  Cyme  was  the  largest 
and  nobleat  of  the  Aeolian  cities;  and  Cyme  and 
Lea  bos  might  be  considered  the  parent  cities  of  the 
other  cities,  which  were  about  thirty  in  number,  of 
which  not  a few  had  ceased  to  exist.  Herodotus  (i. 
157)  observes  that  the  Aeolians  and  Ionians  used  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Branchidae,  and  he  tells  a story 
about  the  Cymaeans  consulting  it  when  Pactyes  the 
Lydian  tied  to  them  to  escape  punishment  from  the 
Persians.  Cyme  came  under  the  Persians  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lydian  kingdom ; and  a tyrannus 
of  Cyme,  Aristagoras,  was  one  of  those  who  are  re- 
printed by  Herodotus  as  deliberating  whether  they 
should  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  leave 
king  Darius  to  perish  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
(iv.  137).  When  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  stirred  up 
the  Ionians  to  revolt  against  Darius,  Cyme  joined 
the  insurrection,  and  sent  Aristagoras  away  without 
doing  him  any  harm.  But  Cyme  was  soon  re- 
covered by  the  Persians  (v.  38,  123).  Sandoces, 
the  governor  of  Cyme  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  com- 
manded fifteen  ships  in  the  great  expedition  against 
Greece  (b.  c.  480).  He  seems  to  have  been  a Greek. 
(Herod,  vii.  194.)  The  remnant  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  which  escaped  from  Salamis  wintered  at 
Cyme.  (Herod,  viii.  130.)  The  history  of  Cyme  is 
very  barren,  notwithstanding  what  Strabo  says  of  its 
greatness.  The  place  is  hardly  more  than  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Thucydides  (iii.  31,  viii.  31,  100). 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  the  Homans 
against  Antioch  us,  Cyme,  like  Colophon  [Colo- 
phon], obtained  freedom  from  taxation.  (Polyb. 
xxii.  27 ; Liv.  xxxviii.  39.)  It  was  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  the  Homan  province  of  Asia.  It  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  that  was  damaged  by  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
47.)  Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  Cyme  in  his  list  of 
Aeolian  cities;  and  Ptolemy  (v.  2).  Under  the 
Byzantine  empire  it  was  a bishop’s  see. 

Cyme  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Eplio- 
rus;  and  Hesiod's  father,  according  to  the  poet  (Op. 
ft  D.  636),  sailed  from  Cyme  to  settle  at  Ascra  in 
Boeotia;  which  docs  not  prove,  as  such  compilers  as 
Stephan  us  and  Suidas  suppose,  that  Hesiod  was  a 
native  of  Cyme.  Strabo  (p.  622)  gives  a reason  for 


the  alleged  stupidity  of  the  Cymaei,  which  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  transcribing.  [G.  L.] 

CYM1NE.  [Ctimknk.] 

CYNAETHA  (t)  KvrcuOa:  Eth.  KvyeuOtut, 

Kwaidauvs,  Polyb. ; Kova<0a<Js,  Paus. : Kalavryta), 
a town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  situated  upon  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Aroanian  mountains,  which 
divided  its  territory  from  those  of  Cleitor  and  Phe- 
neus.  The  inhabitants  of  Cynaetha  were  the  only 
Arcadians  who  lived  beyond  the  natural  boundaries 
of  Arcadia.  Their  valley  sloped  down  towards  the 
Corinthian  gnlf:  and  the  river  which  flowed  through 
it,  fell  into  the  Corinthian  gulf  a little  to  the  cast  of 
Bura:  this  river  was  called  in  ancient  times  Krasi- 
nas or  Bursicus,  now  river  of  Kalacryta.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  371;  Paus.  vii.  24.  § 5.)  The  climate  and 
situation  of  Cynaetha  are  described  by  Polybius  as 
the  most  disagreeable  in  all  Arcadia.  The  same 
author  observes  that  the  character  of  the  Cynae- 
thians  presented  a striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
other  Arcadians,  being  a wicked  and  cruel  race,  and 
so  much  disliked  by  the  rest  uf  their  countrymen,  that 
the  latter  would  scarcely  hold  any  intercourse  with 
them.  He  attributes  their  depravity  to  their  neglect 
of  music,  which  had  tended  to  humauize  the  other 
Arcadians,  and  to  counteract  the  natural  rudeness 
engendered  by  their  climate.  Accordingly,  he  re- 
garded the  terrible  misfortune  which  overtook  the 
Cynaethians  in  the  Social  war,  when  their  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Aetolians,  as  a righteous  punish- 
ment for  their  wickedness.  (Polyb.  iv.  18 — 21.) 
Although  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  mentions  Cynaetha 
as  one  of  the  Arcadian  towns  no  longer  existing  in 
his  time,  it  must  have  been  restored  at  some  period 
ufter  its  destruction  by  the  Aetolians,  as  it  was 
visited  by  Patisanias,  who  noticed  in  the  agora 
altars  of  the  gods  and  a statue  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  At  the  distance  of  two  stadia  from  the 
town  wua  a fountain  of  cold  water,  called  Alyssus, 
because  it  wns  said  to  cure  hydrophobia.  (Paus. 
viii.*  19.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modem 
village  of  Kaltivryta  occupies  the  bite  of  Cynaetha, 
although  it  contains  scarcely  any  traces  of  the 
ancient  city.  (Leake,  J/oreo,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  129,  179;  Boblaye,  Rccherchcs,  Ac.  p.  157; 
Curtins,  J’eloponnejos , p.  382,  seq.) 

CY'NAMOLGl  (KwapoKyoi,  DicxL  iii.  31),  a 
barbarous  tribe  in  the  south  of  Aethiopia,  of  whom 
the  most  probable  account  that  can  be  given  is  that 
they  were  a race  of  herdsmen  who  guarded  their 
cattle  by  a breed  of  tierce  dogs.  Pliny  (AT.  JJ.  vi. 
35)  confounds  them  w ith  the  Cynocephali  or  race  of 
apes  with  the  heads  of  dogs.  [W.  B.  D.J 

CYNE  (K vf-q:  Eth.  Kvvtvs,  KvVios),  a city  of 
Lydia,  mentioned  by  llccataeus  in  his  Asia.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.)  [G.  L.] 

CYNETICUM  LITTUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Festus  A Menus  (v.  565 — 570)  places  the  “ sands  of 
the  Cynetic  shore"  after  the  “ Pyrenaeum  jugum,” 
w hich  is  about  CoUumrt.  The  Cynelicum  lilt  us  is 
the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tech  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tet,  near  which  is  a 
small  place  called  Canet.  This  is  shown  clearly  by 
the  line  of  Avieuus,  which  speaks  of  the  Hoschinus 
I river  cutting  through  the  sands  of  this  coast.  This 
Hoschinus  is  the  Huscino  of  Strabo  (p.  182)  and 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10),  and  the  Telia  of  Mela  (ii.  5),  in 
the  ordinary  texts;  but  Tells  should  probably  be 
Tetis.  [G.  L.] 

CYNIA  LACUS.  [A-etolia,  p.  64.  a.] 
CYNO'POLIS  (K vvi»y  w&kts,  Steph.  B.  s. 
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Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 59 : Eth.  KwvoiroAi'njj),  a town  in  the  1 
Cynopolite  nonie  of  the  Heplanotnis,  hit.  28°  2'  N.  j 
The  dog- headed  deity  Anubis  was  here  worshipped,  i 
(Strab.xvil p.812.)  It  improbably  theCanuin  of  Pliny 
(,V.  //.  v.  11).  Cynopolis  is  the  mtxlern  SamaUus. 
There  was  in  the  Delta  also  a town  of  this  name, 
and  with  the  same  local  deity.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802 ; 
Plut.  de  Is.  el  Osir.  c.  72.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

CYNOSARGES.  [Athexab,  p.  303,  b.] 
CYN0SCE'PIIALAE(Ky»'b$K*4>aAai),  the  names 
of  two  ranges  of  hills,  so  called  from  their  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  heads  of  dogs.  1.  In  Thessaly, 
a little  to  the  north  of  Scotussa,  in  whose  territory 
they  were  situated.  They  are  described  by  Polybius 
(xviii.  5)  as  rugged,  broken,  und  of  considerable 
height;  and  are  memorable  as  the  scene  of  two  bat- 
tles: one  fought,  in  n.  c.  364,  between  the  Thebans 
and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  in  which  Pelopidas  was 
slain  ; and  the  other,  of  still  greater  celebrity, 
fought  in  b.  c.  197,  in  which  the  last  Philip  of 
Maccdon  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  Flami- 
ninus.  (Plut.  Pelop.  32  ; Strab.  ix.  p.  44 1 ; Polyb 
xviii.  3,  seq.;  Liv.  xxxiii.  6,  seq.;  Plut.  Flam*.  8; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  459,  seq.) 

2.  Hills  between  Thebes  nnd  Thcspiae.  (Xen. 
llelL  v.  4.  § 15,  Agesil.  ii.  22.)  Near  them,  or  on 
them,  was  a village  of  the  same  name,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  biographers  of  Pindar  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Ki tvbs  KetpaXai.) 

CYNOSSEMA  (Kuvbi  <ri ipa,  or  Kuvdacrrjua), 
that  is,  the  Dog’s  Tomb,  a promontory  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  near  the  towm  of 
Modytus;  it  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  llecuba,  who  had  been  meta- 
morphosed into  a dog,  was  buried  there.  (Eurip. 
Jlec  1275;  Thucyd.  viii.  102;  Stmb.  p.  595;  Plin. 
iv.  18;  Mela.  ii.  2;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  5G9.)  [L.  S.J 

CYNOSSE'MA  (Kuril  orjpa').  “ After  Lory- 
ina,”  says  Strabo  (p.  656),  “ is  the  Cynos-sema,  and 
tho  island  Syme;  then  Cnidus,  &c,’’  The  Cyuoa- 
seina  is  a point  on  tho  SW.  coast  of  Caria,  opjraite 
to  the  island  of  Syme,  and  it  is  now  called  Cape 
Volpo.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  */x*.  vol.  ii.  p.  71.) 
Ptolemy  docs  not  mention  Cynossema,  but  he  has  a 
cape  Onugnathos  about  this  part  of  Caria,  which 
may  be  the  same  as  Cynossema.  [Caria,  p.  519.] 
Stephanus  (s.  v.  \Luv6aoT\pa)  gives  an  ethnic  name 
Kl/VO(T(T11naT(US.  [ti.  L.] 

C YNOSU'IiA  ( Kw6irovpa),  i e.  “ Dog’s  Tail.”  1 . 
A promontory  of  Attica.  [Marathon.] 

2.  A promontory  in  the  west  of  S&lamis,  opposite 
the  island  of  Psyttaleia.  (lb-rod.  viii.  76.) 

3.  A quarter  of  Sparta.  [Sparta.] 

CYNTHUS.  [Dku>s.] 

CYNU’RIA  (n  Kuuovpia,  Thuc.  iv.  56,  v.  41  ; rj 
Kvvoupuuch,  Paus.  iii.  2.  § 2:  Eth.  Kuvovpios,  Kv- 
voup* t$),  a district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelopon-, 
nesus,  between  the  Argcia  and  Laconia,  so  called 
from  the  Cynuriaus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
in  the  peninsula.  Herodotus  (viii.  73)  regards  them 
as  Autochthones,  but  at  the  same  time  calls  them 
lonians.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
they  were  Pclasguins;  but  in  consequence  of  their 
maritime  position,  they  were  regarded  as  a dillerent 
race  from  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians,  and  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  lonians,  which  was  the  case  with  the 
Pelasgians  dwelling  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  in  the  district  afterwards  called  Achaia.  They 
were  a semi-barlwirous  and  predatory  tribe,  dwelling 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  I*am on;  but 
their  exact  boundaries  cannot  be  defined,  as  they  were 
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only  a tribe,  and  never  formed  a political  body.  At 
a later  time  they  were  almost  confined  to  the  Thyrca- 
t is,  or  district  of  Thy rea.  (See  below.)  Originally 
they  extended  much  further  south.  Upon  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  the  Cynurians 
were  subdued  by  the  Argeians,  whose  territory  at 
one  time  extended  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus down  to  Cape  Malea.  (Herod,  i.  82.)  The 
Cynurians  were  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Argive  I'criocci.  (Herod,  viii.  73.)  They  continued 
the  subjects  of  Argos  for  some  time;  but  as  Sparta 
rose  in  power,  she  endeavoured  to  increase  her 
territory  at  the  expense  of  Argos;  and  Cynuria,  bat 
more  especially  the  fertile  district  of  tho  Thyreatis. 
was  a frequent  subject  of  contention  between  the  two 
states,  and  was  in  possession  sometimes  of  the  one, 
and  sometimes  of  the  other  power.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Echestratus,  the  son  of  Agis,  who  is  placed 
about  B.  c.  1000,  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have 
gained  possession  of  Cynuria  (Pans.  iii.  2.  § 2),  but 
they  were  driven  out  of  it  subsequently,  ami  it  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  the  Argives  till  about  b.  c. 
547,  when  the  celebrated  buttle  was  fought  between 
the  300  champions  from  either  nation.  (Herod,  i. 
82:  for  details  see  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Olhryades.') 
But  the  great  victory  of  Cieomencs  over  the  Argives 
near  Tiryns,  shortly  before  the  Persian  ware,  was 
the  event  which  secured  to  the  Spartans  undisputed 
possession  of  Cynuria  for  a long  time.  When  tho 
Aeginetans  were  expelled  from  their  own  bland  by 
tho  Athenians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  (b.  c.  431),  tho  Spartans  allowed 
them  to  settle  in  the  Thyrcatis,  which  at  that  time 
contained  two  towns,  Thyrea  and  Anthenc  or  Athene, 
both  of  which  were  made  over  to  the  fugitives. 
(Thuc.  ii.  27 ; comp.  v.  4 1 .)  Here  they  maintained 
themselves  till  the  8th  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  when  the  Athenians  made  a descent 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Thyrcatis,  where  they  fouml 
the  Aeginetans  engaged  in  building  a fortress  upon 
the  sea.  This  was  forthwith  abandoned  by  the 
latter,  who  took  refuge  in  the  upper  city  (v  &*'«*» 
*6\is)  at  the  distance  of  10 stadia  from  the  sea;  but 
the  Athenians  followed  them,  took  Tliyrca,  which 
they  destroyed,  and  dragged  away  the  inhabitants 
into  slavery.  (Thuc.  iv.  56,  57.)  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  gave  back  the  Thy- 
reatis  to  the  Argives,  and  extended  their  territory 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Glympeis  and  Zarax. 
(Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  245;  comp.  Polyb. 
iv.  36.  § 5,  v.  20.  § 4.)  It  continued  to  belong  to 
the  Argives  in  the  time  of  Pau.sonias  (ii.  38  § 5); 
but  even  then  the  ancient  boundary  quarrels  between 
the  Argives  and  Spartans  still  continued  (Paus.  vii. 
11.  § 1). 

The  Thyreatis  (0v/xotu),  or  territory  of  Thy- 
rea (Sup ta,  also  Suptat),  which  is  the  ouly  district 
that  can  be  safely  assigned  to  Cynuria,  is  one  of  tho 
most  fertile  plains  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  extends 
about  6 miles  in  length  along  the  coast,  south  of  the 
pass  Anigraea  and  the  mountain  ZJvitsa.  Its 
breadth  is  narrow,  as  the  projecting  spurs  of  Mount 
Pamon  arc  never  more  than  3 miles,  and  sometimes 
only  about  a mile  from  the  coast.  It  is  watered  by 
two  streams;  one  on  its  northern,  and  the  other  on  its 
southern  extremity.  The  fanner  called  Tan  us,  or 
Tan  A us  (Toros,  Pans.  ii.  38.  § 7 ; Tcb-ooi,  Eurip. 
Electr.  413),  now  the  river  of  Luku,  rises  in  the 
summits  of  ML  Pamon  near  St.  Peter t and  falls  into 
the  sea,  at  present  north  of  Astros,  but  till  recently 
south  of  the  latter  place.  It  formed  the  boundary 
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between  the  Argeia  and  Laconia  in  the  time  of  Euri- 
pides, who  accordingly  represents  (/.  c.)  it  as  the 
boundary  between  the  two  states  in  the  heroic  age. 
The  stream,  which  waters  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  plain,  is  smaller  than  the  Tanoe  ; it  also  rises  in 
Alt.  Parnon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  St.  Andrew. 
It  is  now  sometimes  called  the  river  of  A'oni,  from  , 
one  of  the  summits  of  Parnon;  sometimes,  the  river 
of  St.  A ndrtw  : it  appears  in  ancient  times  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Cliaradrus,  which  is  described  by 
Statius  (Theb.  iv.  46),  as  flowing  in  a long  valley 
near  Neris.  Between  these  two  rivers,  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  plain,  is  a salt  marsh  called  Mus- 
tds,  formed  by  some  salt-springs  rising  at  the  foot  of 
the  calcareous  ■ mountains.  The  bay  between  the 
two  rivers  was  called  the  Thvreatic  gulf  (<J  idvpsdrrjs 
koAwo*,  Paus.  ii.  38.  § 7). 

Besides  Tbyrea  and  Anthcna  or  Athena,  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  two  other  place  in  the  Thy- 
reatis  are  noticed  by  Pausaniss  (ii.  38.  § 5,  seq.), 
namely,  Neris  (Nrjpir)  and  Eva  (Etfa).  Pausanias  ! 
entered  the  Thyreatis  by  the  pass  of  the  Anigraea; 
and  after  following  the  road  along  the  coast,  turned 
upwards  into  the  interior,  and  came  to  Thyrea  (i6m 
Heat  vpbt  r V IfKfipov  0upfa  x^plov  iarLy),  where 
be  saw  the  sepulchres  of  the  300  Argive,  and  300 
Spartan  champions.  On  leaving  these,  he  caine  first 
to  Anthena.  next  to  Neris,  and  lastly  to  Eva,  which 
he  describes  as  the  largest  of  the  three  villages, 
containing  a sanctuary  of  Polemocrates,  son  of  Ma- 
chado, who  was  honoured  here  as  a god  or  hero  of 
the  healing  art.  Above  these  villages  was  the  range 
of  Mt.  Parnon,  where,  not  far  from  the  sources  of 
the  Tana  us,  the  boundaries  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Argive*-,  and  Tegeatac  joined,  and  were  marked  by 
stone  Hermae. 

Neris  is  also  mentioned  by  Statius  ( Theb . iv.  46), 
who  describes  it  as  situated  in  a long  valley: 

“ Quaeque  pavet  longa  spumantem  valle  Chara- 
drum 
Neris.” 

Eva,  in  the  Thyreatis,  is  probably  also  meant  by 
Stephanas  B.,  though  he  calls  it  a city  of  Arcadia. 

The  identification  of  these  places  has  given  rise  to 
much  dispute,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined; for  although  there  are  several  ancient  re- 
main* in  the  Thyreatis,  no  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  containing  the  names  of  places,  and  none  of 
the  ruins  are  in  snch  positions  as  at  once  to  identify 
them  with  the  ancient  towns.  There  are  two  roads 
in  the  Thyreatis;  one  along  the  coast  leading  from 
the  pass  of  the  Anigraea,  and  the  other  across  the 
mountains.  Upon  the  coast-road  wc  find  ancient 
remains  at  three  places.  (1.)  Astrot  is  now  the 
chief  place  in  the  district,  where  persons  land  com- 
ing from  Nauplia  by  sea.  The  present  town,  how- 
ever, is  of  recent  date,  having  been  built  during  the 
War  of  Independence, and  has  become  of  importance  in 
consequence  of  the  second  national  assembly  of  the 
Greeks  having  met  here  in  1823.  It  is  situated  on 
the  southern  side  of  a promontory,  which  projects 
some  distance  into  the  sea,  about  10  minutes  south 
oi  the  mouth  of  the  Tanus.  Although  the  town  is 
Of  modern  origin,  it  is  supposed  that  the  place  has 
retained  its  name  from  antiquity,  and  that  it  is 
the  Astruin  ("A (rrpoy)  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose  list  it 
occurs  as  the  frontier  town  of  Argolis,  between  the 
Lacedaemonian  Prasiae  and  the  mouths  of  the  Iua- 
chus.  (PtoLiii.  16.  § 11.)  On  the  land  side  of 
the  promontory  towards  the  river,  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  wall,  built  of  large  unhewu  blocks 
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of  stone,  the  interstices  between  which  are  filled  up 
with  smaller  stones,  like  the  well  known  walls  of 
Tiryns.  On  the  other  sides  of  the  hill  there  are  no 
traces  of  wrtlls,  nor  arc  there  any  other  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  (2.)  About  half  an  hour  S.  of  Astros, 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  road,  there  were  formerly 
Hellenic  remains,  which  have  now  entirely  disap- 
peared. (3.)  Further  south,  at  St.  Andrew,  on  the 
coast,  and  immediately  south  of  the  river  of  Kani,  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  plain,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  The  foundations  of  the  walls,  about 
| 9 feet  in  breadth,  may  still  he  traced,  as  well  as  the 
foundations  of  towers.  Within  the  walls  the  highest 
point,  on  which  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  now  stands, 
was  the  acropolis. 

Upon -the  road  across  the  mountains  there  are 
likewise  remains  of  three  ancient  places.  (1.)  In 
crossing  Mount  Zdvtiza,  we  find  upon  the  descent  on 
the  southern  side  the  ruins  of  a fortress,  which  com- 
manded the  road  from  the  Argeia  to.  the  Thyreatis. 
(2.)  Further  on,  at  the  foot  of  Zdvitza,  close  to  the 
river  Tanus  and  the  monastery  of  Luku,  considerable 
remains  of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered.  The 
Museum  of  Athens  possesses  a fine  Caryatid  figure, 
and  two  striking  bas-reliefs,  brought  from  this  place. 
The  ancient  remains  at  Luku  are  far  more  consi- 
derable than  any  other  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Thyreatis.  (3.)  From  the  monastery  of 
Luku  the  road  goes  towards  Mt.  Parnon,  over  the 
heights  which  extend  between  the  two  rivers  of  the 
Thyreatis.  To  the  left  of  this  road  are  the  rains  < f 
an  ancient  fortress,  situated  upon  a lofty  rock,  and 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Jlelleniln i. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  identify  Thyrea  with  any 
of  these  sites.  Leake  and  Russ  suppose  that  the 
wall  at  A tiros  is  the  one  commenced  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  which  they  were  prevented  from  finishing  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenians.  They  further  believe  that 
the  ruins  at  Lubi  are  those  of  Thyrea;  though,  in- 
stead of  being  only  10  stadia  from  the  sea,  as  Thucy- 
dides states,  they  are  more  than  three  times  that 
distance.  Curtins,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that 
the  remains  at  SL  Andrew  represent  Thyrea,  and 
that  Pausanias  came  to  this  point  before  he  turned 
into  the  interior.  He  observes  that  the  wall  at 
Astrot  belongs  to  a much  more  ancient  period  than 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  And  that  the  re- 
mains at  f.ulcu  do  not  exhibit  traces  of  a town,  and 
arc  more  characteristic  of  a Roman  villa  titan  of  an 
Hellenic  city.  But  to  the  hypothesis  of  Curtius 
the  words  of  'Thucydides  and  Pausanias  seem  fatal, — 
the  former  describing  Thyrea  as  the  upper  city  at  the 
distance  of  10  stadia  from  the  sea;  and  the  latter,  as 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Supposing 
I.uku  to  represent  Thyrea,  the  ruins  at  St.  Andrew 
| must  be  those  of  a city  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer.  It  is  evident  from  the  route  of  Pausanias, 
that  they  cannot  represent  cither  Anthena,  Neris,  or 
Eva.  Leake,  indeed,  supposes  them  to  be  those  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  Br.isiao  or  Prasiae,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  the  order  of  names  in  Ptolemy;  but 
the  city  at  St.  Andrew , being  in  the  plain  of  the 
Thyreatis,  must  clearly  have  belonged  to  the  latter 
district;  and  Prasiae  ought  probably  to  be  placed 
further  south  at  Tyro.  [Prasiae.] 

The  position  of  Thyrea  being  so  uncertain,  it 
would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  site  of  the 
other  ancient  places  in  the  Thyreatis. 

On  the  heights  of  Mt.  Parnon,  in  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  ancient  Laconia,  is  a district  now 
3 a 4 
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called  Tzakonia,  the  inhabitant*  of  which  speak  a 
peculiar  dialect,  which  more  closely  resembles  the 
ancient  Greek  than  any  of  the  other  dialects  spoken 
in  modem  Greece.  Their  principal  town  is  Kasta- 
nitza.  Their  name  is  evidently  a corruption  of 
Laconia;  but  Thiersch  conjectures  with  some  proha-  1 
bility,  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Cynurians,  and  have  retained  with  the  tenacity  of 
mountaineers  the  language  of  their  forefathers.  A 
full  account  of  the  Tzakunic  dialect  has  been  given 
by  Thiersch  (A  bhandlung.  drr  liayr.  A had.  voL  i. 
p.  511,  seq.),  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Leake's  Peloponnesiaca  (p.  304,  seq.). 

(For  an  account  of  Cynuria  in  general  eee  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  482,  seq.,  Pcloponnesiaca , p.  294, 
seq. ; Hob  lay  e,  Recherche*,  p.  65,  seq. ; Rosa,  Jieiten 
im  Peloponne*,  p.  158,  seq.;  Gurtius,  Pelopormtto* , 
vol.  ii.  p.  373,  seq.) 

CYNU'KIA,  a district  in  Arcadia  mentioned  only 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  1 
was  situated  north  of  Phigalice  and  Parrhaida.  We  | 
may  infer  from  the  name  that  these  Cvnurians  were 
the  same  as  the  Cvnurians  on  the  east  coast,  but  we  f 
have  no  account  of  any  historical  connection  between 
them.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  § 4;  Curtius,  Peloponnc*os, 
vol.  i.  p.  164.) 

CYNUS  (Kwor:  Eth.  Kunor,  KuroTot),  the 
principal  sea-port  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  was  situated 
on  a cape  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Opuntian 
gulf,  opposite  Aedepsus  in  Euboea,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  from  Opus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  425; 
Pa  us.  x.  1.  § 2.)  Livy  gives  an  incorrect  idea  of 
the  position  of  Cynus,  when  he  describes  it  as 
situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  a mile  from 
Opus.  (Liv.  xxviii.  6.)  Cynus  was  an  ancient  town, 
being  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  (//.  ii. 
531),  and  reported  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha;  the  tomb  of  the  latter  was 
shown  there.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  a 
tower,  called  Paleopyrgo , and  some  Hellenic  remains, 
about  a mile  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Livanate* 
(Comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  60,  ix.  p.  446,  xiii.  p.  615;  Mela, 
ii.  3;  Pliu.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 10;  Steph. 
B.  ».  v.).  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  174, 
»i) 

CYON  (Kii'or;  Eth.  KvfrTji),  a city  of  Caria. 
Stephanos  (i.r.)  cites  the  Carica  of  Apollonius,  and 
odds  that  it  was  once  called  Canebiuin.  Cramer 
(Asia  Minor , vol.  ii.  p.  216)  observes  that  there 
are  autonomous  coins  of  Cyon,  with  the  epigraph 
Ku.  Hot.  Kvnwv.  [G.  L.] 

CYPAERA  (Kuiraipa,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 45),  or 
CYPHARA  (Liv.  xxxii.  13),  for  these  names  ap- 
parently indicate  the  same  place,  was  a town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district  Tlies- 
saliotis,  near  the  confines  of  Dolopia. 

CYPARl'SSIA.  1.  (Kwr«pio<r»a,  Strab.  viii.  pp. 
349,  359;  Stepli.  B.  s.  r.;  Liv.  xxxii.  21;  Plin.  iv. 

5.  s.  7 ; KvrafntrtTveif,  Horn.  11.  ii.  593;  K« nrapio- 
<rial , Pans.  iv.  36.  § 7;  Kvwdpuroai^  Ptol.  iii.  16. 

§ 7;  Ktnrdpuroot,  Scylax,  p.  16;  Mela,  ii.  3:  Eth. 
Kvirapuraitvs,  Strab.  viii.  p.  345;  Paus.  1.  e. ; Ste- 
phanos alone  has  the  form  K vnapiaatvs),  a town 
on  the  western  coast  of  Messcnia,  situated  a little 
south  of  the  river  Cyparissus,  upon  the  bay  to 
which  it  gave  the  name  of  the  Cyparissian  gulf. 
(Plin.  Mela,  II.  cc .)  This  gulf  was  72  miles  in 
circuit  according  to  Pliny,  and  was  bounded  by  the 
promontory  of  lchthys  on  the  north,  and  by  that  of 
Cvparissium  on  the  south.  Cyparissia  was  the  only 
town  of  importance  upon  the  western  coast  of  Mes-  I 
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senia  between  Pylus  and  TripbyUa.  It  is  men  - 
tioned in  the  Homeric  catalogue  (//.  1.  c.),  and 
apj>ears  to  have  been  inhabited  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  times.  It  was  beautifully  situated  upon 
the  sides  of  one  of  the  o&haots  of  the  range  of 
mountains,  which  run  along  this  part  of  the  Mes- 
senian  coast  Upon  the  narrow  summit  of  the  rucks 
now  occupied  by  a castle  built  in  the  middle  ages, 
stood  the  ancient  acropolis.  There  is  no  harbour 
upon  the  Messenian  coast  north  of  l’ylos ; but  Leake 
remarks  that  the  roadstead  at  Cyparissia  seems  to 
be  the  best  on  this  part  of  the  coast;  and  in  ancient 
times  the  town  probably  possessed  an  artificial  har- 
bour, since  traces  of  a mole  may  still  be  seen  upon 
the  sea-shore.  This  was  probably  constructed  on 
the  restoration  of  Messone  by  Epaminondas;  for  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  the  capital  of  the  new 
state  with  a port,  and  no  spot  was  so  suitable  for 
this  object  as  Cypariasia.  Hence  we  find  **  Mcssene 
and  the  harbour  Cypariasia”  mentioned  together  by 
Scylax  (p.  16).  Pausanias  found  in  the  town  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  one  of  Athena  CyparLssia. 
The  town  continued  to  coin  money  down  to  the  lime 
of  Severn*.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Arku- 
dia,  a name  which  was  transferred  from  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula  to  this  place  upon  the  coast.  It 
continued  to  bear  this  name  till  its  destruction  by 
Ibrahim  in  1825,  and  when  rebuilt  it  resumed  its 
ancient  name  Cypariasia,  by  which  it  is  now  called. 
Some  remains  of  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  around 
the  modern  castle;  and  below  the  castle  on  the  slops 
of  the  hiU,  near  the  church  of  St.  George,  arc  some 
fragments  of  columns.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  close  to  the  sea-shore,  a fine  stream  rushes 
out  of  the  rock  and  Rows  into  the  sea ; and  a little 
above  is  a basin  with  a spring  of  water,  near  which 
are  some  stones  belonging  to  an  ancient  structure. 
This  is  the  ancient  fountain  sacred  to  Dionysus, 
which  Pausanias  perceived  near  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  on  the  road  from  Pylus. 

Steph  an  us  calls  Cyparissia  a city  of  Triphylia, 
and  Strabo  (viii.  p.  349)  also  distinguishes  between 
the  Triphylian  and  Messenian  Cyparissia,  but  on 
what  authority  we  do  not  kuow.  (Leake,  J/oneo, 
vol.  i.  p.  68,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherche*,  Ac.,  p.  115; 
Curtius,  Peloponne*o*t  voL  ii.  p.  184,  seq.) 


COIN'  of  CTPARISRJA. 

2.  In  Laconia.  [Ashpits,  No.  5.] 
CYPARPSS1UM.  [Cyparissia.J 
CYPARI'SSIUS  SINUS.  [Cyparissia.] 
CYPARISSUS.  1.  (Kvwdpiffiros : Eth.  Kioto-  . 
ptaff(vs).  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis.  in  the  vicinity 
of  Delphi.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue (II.  ii.  519)  along  with  Pytho  (Delphi),  and 
is  described  by  Dicaearchus  (80)  as  situated  in  the 
interior  of  Phocuk  It  is  placed  by  Strabo  below 
Lycoreia,  which  was  situated  on  one  of  the  heights 
of  Parnassus  (ix.  p.  423),  which  position  is  more 
probable  than  the  one  assigned  to  it  by  Pausanhts, 
who  supposes  Cyparissus  to  lie  the  ancient  name  of 
the  place  afterwards  called  Anticyra  (x.  36.  § 5). 
Cyparissus  is  also  mentioned  bj  Statius  (Theb.  vii. 
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?W4)  and  Stephanus  (*.  p.).  If  we  follow  the  j 
authority  of  Strabo  respecting  the  position  of  Cypa- 
rissus,  its  rite  b perhaps  indicated  by  the  walls  of 
an  Hellenic  town,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the 
iriotin’ain,  midway  between  the  Sclibte  and  Delphi. 
(Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  579.) 

2.  A river  of  Messeuia.  [CYrAUissiA.] 

CYPASIS  (Kwrcuw),  a commercial  town  in 
Thrace,  on  the  east  of  the  Hcbrus,  on  the  Bay  of 
MeUs.  (Scylax,  p.  27 ; Steph.  Byz.  a.  p.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPHAXTA  (ra  Kw^arra),  a town  on  the  east- 
ern c«ast  of  Laconia,  belonging  to  the  Eleuthero- 
Larones.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
but  from  the  notice  of  it  in  other  writers,  it  was 
evidently  at  one  period  a place  of  some  importance. 
(Pans.  iii.  24.  § 2;  Polyb.  iv.  36;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9; 
Ptol.  iii.  16.  §§  10,  22.)  Pausanias  describes  it 
as  situated  6 stadia  from  Zarax,  and  10  stadia  in- 
land ; and  Ptolemy  speaks  separately  of  the  port- 
town  and  city.  Pausanias  adds  that  Cyphanta 
contained  a temple  of  Asclepius,  called  Steihaeum, 
and  a fountain  issuing  from  a rock,  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  a blow  of  the  lance  of  Atalnnte. 
The  numbers  in  Pausanias,  however,  cannot  lie  cor- 
rect. At  the  distance  of  6 stadia  from  Zarax  , 
(IJieraka'),  there  is  no  site  for  a town  or  a harbour; 
and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that,  on  this  rocky  and 
little-frequented  coast,  there  would  he  two  towns  so 
ckise  to  one  another.  Moreover  Pausanias  says  that 
the  distance  from  Prasiae  to  Cyphanta  is  200  stadia; 
w hereas  the  real  distance  from  Prasiae  (7yro)  to 
Zarax  (//icwnUi)  is  more  than  300  stadia.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  Ptolemy  places  Cyphanta  considerably 
further  north  than  Zarax ; and  it  is  not  till  reaching 
Cyparisfi  that  there  b any  place  with  a harbour 
and  a fountain.  Accordingly,  we  may  here  place 
Cyphanta,  changing  with  Boblaye  the  very  impro- 
bable number  in  Pausanias  woo  ardSia,  into 
iKarbv  trrdbia.  Cyparitti  b as  nearly  as  possible 
100  stadia  from  llierraka , and  200  stadia  from 
Tyro. 

In  his  Morea,  Leake  placed  Cyphanta  at  Cyjxx- 
rissi;  but  in  lib  Telopimnesutca,  he  supposes  its 
aite  to  have  been  further  north  at  Lenidhi.  If  we 
are  right  in  identifying  Prasiae  with  Tyro,  this 
position  for  Cyphanta  would  be  at  once  inadmissible; 
but  Leake,  we  think  erroneously,  {daces  Prasiae  also 
further  north, at  St.  Andrew  in  the  Cynoria.  [Cy- 
xt'KiA;  Prasiae.]  (Leake,  Morea , vol.  ii.  p.  500, 
seq.,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  301 ; Boblaye,  Recherche 4, 
p.  101 : Curtius,  Peloponneso* , vol.  ii.  p.  305.) 
CYPHARA.  [Cypakra.] 

CYPHUS  (Kbpoi:  Eth.  Ku<pcuof),  a town  of 
Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  which  supplied  22  ships 
for  the  Trojan  war.  It  b placed  by  Strabo  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Olympus.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  748;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  441;  Lycophr.  897.)  According  to  Stepbanus 
(a.  r.)  there  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Cyphtis, 
one  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  the  other  by  Lyco- 
phron;  but  in  this  he  appears  to  have  l«eu  mis- 
taken. (Hemsterh.  ad  Ariet.  Plut.  p.  1 16.) 

CYPRUS  (Ktbrpof:  Eth.  and  Adj.  Kvwpi os,  Ku- 
wpuwdf,  Kvtpttvt,  Kmrpirrjfy  Cyprius,  Cypriacus: 
AibrU),  an  bland  lying  off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
and  Cilicia. 

The  physical  features  and  the  legends  connected 
with  this  chosen  seat  of  Aphrodite,  have  given  rise 
to  a multitude  of  names.  1 . Acamantb  (’Airauav- 
rit).  2.  Amathasia  ('Apaffouala).  3.  Aspelia. 
4.  Colima.  5.  Cerastb  (K*parrrb).  6.  Crvptos 
(K pun6f).  7.  Macaria  (Moaopta).  8.  Melon!* 
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(Mrjiom).  9.  Optriusa  (Ophiusia  arva,  Ov.  Met. 
x.  229).  10.  Sphcceia  (2«pT;»c«ia). 

According  to  ancient  admeasurements  the  circuit 
of  this  bland  amounted  to  3420  stadia.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  682.)  Its  greatest  length  from  W.  to  E.,  between 
Cape  Acanias  and  the  blonds  called  the  Keys  of 
Cyprus  (KA*I3«s),  was  reckoned  at  1400  stadia. 
(Strab.  /.  e.;  Plin.  v.  35;  Agathem.  i.  5.)  The  prin- 
cipal or  SW.  part  of  the  island  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  and  terminates  with  a long 
narrow  peninsula,  running  in  a XE.  direction.  Its 
shape  was  compared  fancifully  by  the  old  writers  to 
a fleece  (Agathem.  /.  c.),  or  to  a Gallic  shield  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  276).  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  elevated  range  of  Jit. 
Olympus,  whose  culminating  points  reach  the  height 
of  7000  feet.  The  slopes  descend  both  on  the  X.  and 
S.  shores:  on  the  former  side  the  chain  is  bold  and 
rugged;  on  the  S.  side  the  scenery  b still  bolder, 
presenting  a deeply  serrated  outline  with  thickly 
wooded  steeps,  which  are  broken  by  masses  of  lime- 
stone, or  furrowed  by  deep  picturesque  valleys,  in 
which  grow  the  narcissus,  the  anemone,  and  ranun- 
culus. 

The  mountains  contained  copper  (x«Axbv  Kvwptot. 
aes  Cyprium),  the  most  famous  mines  of  which  were 
to  be  found  at  Tamassus,  Amathus,  Soli,  and  Curion 
(Plin.  xii.  60,  xxxiv.  20),  as  well  as  the  nobler 
metals,  gold  and  silver.  The  precious  stones  of 
Cyprus  were  famous  in  antiquity.  They  were:  the 
“ udamas  vergens  in  acrium  colorem  " (Plin.  xxxvii. 
15), — whether  this  was  the  diamond  seems  doubtful, 
as  it  has  been  thought  that  Pliny  was  unacquainted 
with  the  real  diamond  (Dana,  Mineralogy , p.  401); 
— the  “smaragdoe”  (xxxvii.  17),  emerald ; the 
“ chalcosmaragdos  turbida  aereis  venis*  (xxxvii.  19), 
malachite  (?),  or  more  probably  red  Jasper;  “ pae- 
deros  M (xxxvii.  22),  opal;  “ achates ” (xxxvii.  54), 
agate:  and  asbestos  (Dioscor.  v.  156).  The  land  is 
described  as  flowing  with  wine,  oil  (Strab.  p.  684), 
and  honey  (Plin.  xi.  14);  and  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers  gave  it  the  epithet  of  tvd/Sys — the  plaything 
(tidvpua')  of  the  guddeas  of  Love.  (Eustath.  ad 
IHonys.  Per.  508.) 

Cyprus  lies  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  island  partake  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  continents.  A Ibt  of  the  plants, 
birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fishes,  found  in  Cyprus,  is 
given  in  Walpole  ( Turkey  and  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  253, 
foil.).  The  Ferula  Graeca — or  rdpOriita,  as  it  b now 
called,  with  a slight  alteration  from  the  ancient 
name — is  one  of  the  most  important  plants  of  the 
bland  in  respect  to  its  economical  uses.  The  stalks 
furnish  the  poor  Cyprian  with  a great  part  of  Iris 
household  furniture;  and  the  pith  is  used  instead  of 
tinder  for  conveying  fire  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  taught  by  Prometheus  of  old.  ( Aesch.  Prom.  109.) 

The  level  tracts  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sa- 
lamb  and  Citium,  the  former  was  watered  by  the 
river  Pediacus,  and  the  latter  by  the  Tretus;  but,  as 
these  streams  arc  occasionally  dry,  marshes  have 
in  consequence  been  formed.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  682) 
begins  his  description  of  the  bland  with  Cape  Aca- 
mas  (' Anafias ),  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island, 
which  he  describes  as  a thickly  wooded  headland, 
divided  into  two  summits  rising  towards  the  N. 
(Comp.  Ptol.  v.  14  § 1 ; Plin.  v.  31;  Stnduwm.  §§ 
282,  292,  293.)  The  modern  name,  after  the  cele- 
brated metropolitan  of  Cyprus,  is  llaghiot  Epipha - 
nios , winch  is  shortened  into  St.  Pifano.  The  next 
[ point,  in  a £>.  direction,  is  Drcpunon  (Apixavor,  Ptol. 
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v.  14.  § 1 : Trepano).  Then  the  roadstead  and 
harbour  of  Pa  pirns  (nd$>or).  The  cape  which  closes 
the  bay  of  ltaffo  to  the  W.  is  the  Zepkyritim  Pro- 
montorium  (Z efvptov,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § l ; Z«popia 
tUnpa,  Strab.  p.  683).  To  the  S.  is  another  head- 
land, Arsinoc  (’A/xrWiy),  followed  by  l’hrurium 
(Qpovpiov,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 1 : Capo  Blanco').  At  a 
little  distance  further  inland  was  Hierwepia  (T«po- 
inpr/a,  Strab.  p.  684).  Then  follow  I’alaepaphus 
( riaAoi jr a<po s : KuUaor  KonuUia),  Bousura  (Booo- 
or'pa : Jlisitr ),  Treta  (Tpnra : Tera),  and  Curium 
(Kovptov)  with  a port  built  by  the  Argives.  Near 
this  was  the  point  of  Curias  (Koi/piai:  Capo  delle 
Gatte),  at  a little  distance  from  which  are  6ome  salt 
marshes  which  receive  an  arm  of  the  river  Lycus 
(Aoicor,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 2).  Amathus  (’Ajtaflou*: 
Old  Limasol),  which  next  followed,  was  a Phoenician 
colony.  Beyond  was  the  little  town  of  Palaca  (Ild- 
Aaia,  Strab.  p.  683),  at  the  foot  of  a mountain 
shaped  like  a breast  (/xatrroe  i5et),  Olympus  ( OAvp- 
»oj : Monte  St  a.  Croce).  Citium  (Kino*')  was  a 
large  town  with  a harbour  that  could  be  closed;  to 
the  W.  of  it  was  the  little  river  Tctius  (Ten os,  Ptol. 
v.  14.  § 2:  Tesu),  and  to  the  E.  the  promontory 
Dadea  (Atf 5er.  Ptol.  /.  c. ; Kiti).  A rugged  line  of 
coast  follows  for  several  miles  along  a bay  which  lies 
between  this  headland  and  that  of  Throni  (Spdeoi: 
Pita).  Above  Pedalium  (IItjMAjov:  Capo  della 
Grega),  the  next  point  on  the  E.  coast,  rose  a hill 
with  a temple  consecrated  to  Aphrodite.  The  har- 
bour Lcucolla  (AtvKoWa:  Porta  Amin  dia  e 1. u- 
cola).  Ammochosttis  (‘A/i/idxtwrTort  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§ 3;  Stadiasm.  § 287),  near  the  river  Pcdiaeus  (rif- 
5i o?oj),  a name  which  has  been  transmitted  by  cor- 
ruption to  the  Venetian  Fainagosta.  Further  N. 
was  Jjalamis  (SoAtm/s),  Elaea  (’EAala,  Ptol.  Lc.: 
Chaulubtrnau),  Urania  (Oupa*'47j*  ite&ov  tbpris, 
Nonn.  Diongs.  xiii.  430),  Carpasia  (Kapnaaia),  and 
the  promontory  called  Dinaretum,  with  the  islands 
called  the  Keys  of  Cyprus  (at  KAf?3«r).  The  iron- 
bound  shore  to  the  NE.  was  called  the  shore  of  the 
Greeks  (‘Axatwy  ajeri):  Jalousa),  from  the  story 
that  Tcuccr  and  his  colonists  had  landed  here. 
(Strab.  p.  682.)  On  this  coast,  70  stadia  from  Sa- 
latnis,  was  Aphrodisium  {'Aippobiotov,  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§ 4 ; Strab.  p.  682),  Macaria  (Mcucapla,  Ptol.  /.  c.), 
Gerynia  (Kfpw'fia),  and  Lapethus  (AdirrjPot : La- 
pitho  or  Lapta).  Cape  Crommynn  (K poupbwv 
tixpa)  was  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island;  near  tills 
were  the  towns  of  Corbin  (K*pS«/«)  and  Soli  (2dAot). 
The  promontory  of  Callinusa  (KoAX/eot/oa)  com- 
pletes the  circuit  of  tlie  Island.  In  the  interior  were 
the  towns  of  Aepcia  (A/ir«Ta),  Liinenia  (Aipevla), 
Tamassus  (Tapaao6s),  Trcmitlms  (TpepiOobt), 
Leucosis  (A«uk anr(a),  Cbytrus  (Xorpor),  and  Ma- 
riuin  (M dpiou).  An  account  of  these  places  will  be 
found  under  their  several  heads:  most  of  the  tow’iis 
have  now  disappeared. 

Cyprus  seems  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians at  a very  early  period,  ami  if  wre  may  trust  the 
Syrian  annals  consulted  by  the  historian  Menander 
(Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5.  § 3,  c.  Apion.  1.  18;  comp. 
Yirg.  Aen.  1,  643),  was  subject  to  the  Syrians,  even 
in  the  timo  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  know  the  dates 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  cities  in  this  island ; 
but  there  can  be  no  d<iubt  but  that  they  were  later 
than  this  period,  and  that  a considerable  portion  of 
the  soil  and  trade  of  Cyprus  passed  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians to  the  Greeks.  Under  Amasis  the  island 
became  subject  to  the  Aegvptian  throne  (llcrod.  ii. 
182);  he  probably  sent  over  African  colonists. 
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(Comp.  Herod.  vii.  90.)  On  the  invasion  of  Aegypfc 
by  Cambysses  Cyprus  surrendered  to  the  Persians, 
and  furnished  a squadron  for  tlie  expedition.  (Herod, 
iii.  19.)  It  continued  to  form  a part  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  was  with  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  the 
fifth  satrapy  in  the  arrangement  made  by  JDareios 
(Herod,  iii.  91.)  During  the  Ionian  revolt  the 
whole  island,  except  Amathus,  threw  off  the  Persian 
yoke.  The  Cyprians  were  attacked  by  the  Persians 
by  land  and  sea,  and  after  varying  success,  were  de- 
feated, and  their  leader  Onesilus  slain.  After  this 
the  Island  was  again  subject  to  Dareius  (Herod,  v. 
104 — 116),  and  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  fur- 
nished 150  ships.  (Herod,  vii  90.)  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  a Grecian  fleet 
was  despatched  to  Cyprus  and  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  it.  (Thuc.  i.  94.)  The  Athenians  sent 
out  another  expedition  against  it,  but  in  consequence 
of  a plague  and  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  attempt  was 
relinquished.  (Thuc.  i.  112.)  The  brilliant  pe- 
riod of  its  history  belongs  to  the  times  of  Evagoras, 
king  of  Salamis,  when  Hellenic  customs  and  civili- 
zation  received  a new  impulse.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Nieoeles  ; another  Evagoras,  son  of  Ni 
eocles,  was  joined  with  Phocion,  to  recover  Cyprus 
for  the  king  of  Persia,  from  whom  it  had  revolted. 
(Died.  xvi.  42, 46.)  Cyprus  again  became  a tributary 
to  the  Persians,  and  remained  such  till  the  battle  of 
Issus,  when  the  several  states  declared  for  Alex- 
ander, and  joined  the  Alacedonian  fleet  with  120 
ships  at  the  siege  of  Tyre.  (Arrian,  ii.  20.)  They 
were  afterwards  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  Pelopon- 
nesus with  100  ships  along  with  the  Phoenicians. 
(Arrian,  iii.  6.)  When  the  empire  of  Alexander  was 
broken  up,  Cyprus  fell  with  Aegvpt  to  the  lot  of  l*to- 
lemy.  Demetrius  invaded  the  bland  with  a power- 
ful fleet  and  nnny,  defeated  Ptolemy’s  brother 
M one  la  us,  and  shut  him  up  in  Salamis,  which  he 
besieged  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  1 fastened  to 
Ilia  relief  with  140  ships;  and  after  a sea-fight — 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient  history,  b.  c. 
306, — the  whole  Island  fell  into  the  hands  of  De- 
! metrius.  (Diod.  xx.  47—53;  Plut.  Demetr.  15— 
l 18;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  § 7;  Justin,  xv.  2.)  In  b.  c. 
295,  Ptolemy  recovered  the  bland,  and  it  became 
from  this  time  an  integral  portion  of  the  Aegvptian 
monarchy.  (Plut.  Demetr.  35,  38.)  It  formed  tlie 
brightest  jewel  in  the  Alcxnndriun  diadem;  the 
timber  of  Olympus  was  used  for  the  navy  of  Aegvpt, 
and  its  metallic  and  other  riches  contributed  to  the 
revenue.  Independently  of  its  imf-ortanc-e  as  a mi- 
litary position,  the  Ptolemies  had  a jiersonal  interest 
in  securing  it  as  a place  of  refuge  for  themselves*  or 
their  treasures,  in  case  of  invasion  or  internal  revo- 
lutions. Under  the  Lagid  dynasty,  the  government 
of  the  island  was  committed  to  some  one  belonging 
to  tlie  highest  class  of  the  Alexandrian  court,  called 
the  “ kinsmen  of  the  king.”  This  viceroy  had  full 
powers,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  inscriptions  in 
which  he  is  entitled  orpaTtjybs  trai  ravapx ot  wul 
apxtepevs  6 ttara  tV  vrjoov.  Ptolemy  Philadclpkus 
founded  the  Cyprian  cities  which  bore  the  name  of 
his  wife  — Arsinoe.  On  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Aegypt,  Cyprus  with  Cyrenaica  was  the  only  foreign 
jHtssession  remaining  to  the  crown.  Polycrates,  an 
Argive,  about  b.  c.  21 7,  was  governor  of  Cyprus,  and 
secured,  by  his  faithfulness  and  integrity,  the  bland 
for  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  tlie  infant  son  and  successor 
of  Philopator.  On  the  division  of  the  monarchy 
between  the  brothers  Ptolemy  Ph  dome  tor  and  Kuer- 
getes,  Euergetcs,  in  contravention  of  the  arrangement 
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was  anxious  to  take  Cyprus  to  his  share.  In  n.  c. 
154,  Eoergetes  went  to  Home,  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  senate.  Five  legates,  but  no  Roman  army, 
were  despatched  to  aid  him  ; but  Philornetor,  anti- 
cipating him,  bad  already  occupied  Cyprus  with  a 
large  force,  so  that  when  his  brother  landed  at  the 
bead  of  his  mercenary  troops,  he  was  soon  defeated 
and  shut  up  in  Lapcthns,  where  be  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  on  condition  that  he  should  content 
himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene.  The  Romans 
did  not  again  interfere  to  disturb  the  arrangement 
thus  concluded.  During  the  dissensions  of  the  bro- 
thers, Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  had  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus,  but  un- 
successfully. On  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus 
to  the  throne  of  Acgypt,  his  younger  brother,  Ptolemy 
Alexander,  went  to  Cyprus.  Afterwards,  when  by 
the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  the  queen-mother,  Alex- 
ander became  king  of  Aegypt,  Lathyrus  retired  to 
Cyprus,  and  held  it  as  an  indepeudent  kingdom  for 
the  18  years  during  which  Cleopatra  and  Alexander 
reigned  in  Aegypt,  b.  c.  107 — -89.  When  Lathyrus 
was  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians  to  Aegypt,  Alex- 
ander, his  brother,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  master  of 
Cyprus,  invaded  the  island;  but  was  defeated  in  a 
naval  action  by  Chaereas,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
While  Ptolemy  Auk* tea  occupied  the  throne  of 
Aegypt.  another  Ptolemy,  a younger  brother,  was 
king  of  Cyprus.  This  prince  laid  obtained  from  the 
Roman  people  the  complimentary  title  of  their  friend. 
(Cic.  pro  SesL  26;  SchoL  Bob.  p.  301,  ed.  Orell.) 
On  the  pretence  that  he  liad  abetted  the  pirates 
(Schol.  Bob.  /.  c.),  he  was  commanded  to  descend 
from  the  throne.  In  B.  C.  58.  Clodius,  who  had  a 
personal  enmity  against  the  king  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii. 
23;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  30),  pruposed  to  deprive 
him  of  his  kingdom,  and  confiscate  his  large  trea- 
sures to  the  service  of  the  state.  A “ rogation”  wits 
brought  forward  by  the  tribune,  that  Cato  should  be 
appointed  to  carry  into  execution  this  act  of  fright- 
ful injustice.  Cato  accepted  this  disgraceful  com- 
mission; but  half  ashamed  of  the  transaction,  de- 
»•  pate  bed  a friend  from  Rhodes  to  deliver  the  decree, 
aud  to  hold  out  to  the  injured  king  the  promise  of 
an  honourable  compensation  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
l'aphian  Aphrodite.  Ptolemy  preferred  to  submit  to 
a voluntary  death.  (Plut.  Cat.  Min.  34,  39.)  Cy- 
j»rus  became  a Roman  province,  and  the  fatal  trea- 
y-ures  amassed  by  the  king,  were  poured  into  the 
coflere  of  the  state.  (Pat.  Veil.  ii.  45.)  The  island 
was  annexed  to  Cilicia  (Cic.  ad  F am.  i.  7 ; ad  A tt. 
vi.  2),  but  had  a quaestor  of  its  own  ( ad  Fan.  xiii. 
48),  and  its  own  courts  for  the  administration  of 
justice  (ad  Alt.  v.  21).  In  b.  c.  47,  it  was  given 
by  Caesar  to  Arsinoii  and  Ptolemy,  the  sister  and 
brother  of  Cleopatra.  (Dion  Cass.  xiii.  95.)  M. 
Antoni  us  afterw  ards  presented  it  to  the  children  of 
Cleopatra.  (Dion  Cx>s  xlix.  32,  41 ; comp  fStrab. 
p.  685.)  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  at  the  division 
of  the  provinces  between  the  emperor  and  the  senate, 
b.  c.  27,  it  wjs  made  an  imp-rial  province.  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12.)  In  b.  <\  22,  it  was  given  up  to  the 
senate  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  4),  and  was  from  that  time 
governed  by  propraetors,  with  the  title  of  Proconsul, 
with  a “ legatus”  and  a “ quaestor."  (Man]uanlt, 
Becker » Rom.  iltvoL  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  172;  Orell.  Inter. 
3102.)  The  proconsul  resided  at  Paphos.  (.4c<. 
A post.  xiii.  6,  7.)  From  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (xJi.  4 — 12),  it  would  seem  that  a 
considerable  part  of  thp  population  was  of  Jewish 
extraction;  and  in  the  fatal  insurrection  during  the 
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reign  of  Hadrian,  they  are  said  to  have  massacred 
240,000  of  the  Grecian  inhabitants,  and  obtained 
temporary  possession  of  the  island.  (Milman,  JlisL 
of  Jews,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 12.)  Under  the  Byzantine  em- 
jvrors  it  was  governed  by  a “ Consularis,”  and  the 
capital  was  transferred  from  Paphos  to  Salainis  or 
Constantia  (Hicrocl.).  In  a.  d.  648,  Moawiyah, 
the  general  of  Othman,  invaded  the  island,  which 
capitulated,  the  Saracen  general  agreeing  to  sliaro 
tho  revenues  with  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a.  d. 
803 — 806,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Harun  el  Rashid, 
but  was  afterwards  restored  to  tho  empire  by  the 
conquests  of  Nicephoros  II.  Isaac  Angel  us  lost  the 
island  where  Alexis  Comuienus  had  made  himself 
independent;  but  was  deprived  of  his  conquest  by 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  a.  d.  1191,  who  ceded  it  to 
the  Templars,  but  afterwards  resumed  the  sove- 
reignty,  and  in  A.  u.  1192,  gave  it  to  King  Guido  of 
Jerusalem.  Cyprus  was  never  again  united  to  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

Cyprus,  lying  in  that  sea  which  was  tho  extreme 
nurse  of  the  Grecian  race,  never  developed  the  nobler 
features  of  Hellenic  culture  and  civilization.  Tho 
oriental  character  entirely  predominated ; the  worship 
had  but  little  connection  with  the  graceful  anthropo- 
morphism of  Hellas,  but  was  rather  a deification  of 
the  generative  powers  of  nature  as  common  to  the 
Phoenicians,  mixed  np  with  orgiastic  rites  from 
Phrygia.  The  goddess,  who  was  evidently  the  same 
as  the  Semitic  Astarte,  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a rode  conical  stone.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  3.)  Tho 
exuberance  of  nature  served  to  stifle  every  higher 
feeling  in  sensual  enjoyment.  (Comp.  Athen.  vi.  p. 
257,  xii.  p.  516.)  A description  of  the  constitution 
was  given  in  the  lost  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  Po- 
lities, and  Theophrastus  had  comjiosed  a treat  iso 
upon  the  same  subject.  (Suid.  s.  c.  Tidpa.)  That 
such  men  should  have  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  investigate  this  matter  shows  that  it  possessed 
considerable  interest;  as  far  as  the  scanty  notices 
that  have  come  down  go,  it  appears  to  have  been 
governed  by  petty  princes  of  an  oriental  character. 
(Comp.  Herod,  vii.  90.)  For  coins  of  Cyprus,  see 
Kckliel,  vol.  iii.  p.  84 ; II.  P.  Borrell,  Mot  ice  sur 
quelq.  Med.  gr.  dts  Rois  de  Chypre.  Paris,  1836; 
Meursins,  Creta,  Cyprus,  fee.,  Atnst.  1 675 ; D'Anville 
Menu  de  l Acad,  des  Inscr.  vol.  xxxii.  p 548 ; Mariti, 
Viaygi,  vol.  i.:  Von  Hammer,  Topoyr.  Ansicht.  aus 
Her  Levante;  Turners  Levant ; vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  528; 
Engel,  Kypros;  Ross,  Reisen  nach  Kos,  llalikar- 
rutssos,  Rhodos,  und  der  Inseln  Cypern,  Halle,  1852; 
Luynes,  Numismatique  et  Inscriptions  Cypriotes , 
Paris,  1852.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CYTSELA  (KityeAa).  a town  on  the  river 
Hebrus  in  Thrace,  which  was  once  an  important 
place  on  the  via  Egnatia.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
modern  Ipsala,  or  Chapsylar,  near  Keshan.  (Strab. 
pp.  322,329;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 13;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
Ann.  Comn.  vii.  p.  204  ; Liv.  xxxi.  16,  xxxviii. 
40,  41 ; Mela,  ii.  2;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PSELA  (Koyf  Aa : Eth.  KinJ'fATeos),  a fortress 
in  the  district  ot  Parrhasia  in  Arcadia,  which  was  oc- 
cupied and  fortified  by  the  Mantiueians  hi  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Lacedaemonian 
district  Sciritis.  (Thuc.  v.  33.)  Kiepert,  in  his 
map,  identifies  Cypscla  with  Bosilis,  since  the  Utter 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cypselus;  tho  ouly 
objection  to  this  conjecture  is  the  distance  of  Cypscla 
from  the  district  Sciritis.  [Basius.] 

CYPTA'SIA  ( Kuwraoio),  a place  on  tho  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  (Ptol.  v.  4),  apparently  the  same 
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which  the  Tabic  places  7 miles  from  Sinope  on  the  long,  an.l  its  arc  above  200,  lying  directly  opposite 

road  to  Amisus,  under  the  name  of  Cloptasa.  11a-  to  the  Pclupooncsus,  at  the  distance  of  about  200 

niilton  (Researches,  tfc.  voi.  i.  p.  306)  supposes  that  miles. 

it  may  be  a place  on  tho  coast  now  called  Choban-  From  its  position,  formation,  climate,  and  soil, 
lar.  [G.  L.J  this  region  is  perha|«  one  of  the  most  delightful  on 

CYRA  [CyreschataJ.  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by 

CYRAUNIS.  [Ckkcina.]  a moderately  elevated  table-land,  whose  edge  runs 

CYRBK  (KvpSy:  Fth.  KupGeuos),  a city  of  Pam-  parallel  to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  down  in  a 
phylia,  mentioned  by  Hecatacus  in  his  Asia.  (Stepfa.  succession  of  terraces,  clothed  with  verdure,  inter- 
B.  s.  r.)  [G.  L.J  sccted  by  mountain  streams  running  through  ravines 

CYREXAEI.  [Cyrenaica.J  filled  with  the  richest  vegetation,  well  watered  by 

CYREXA'ICA  (y  Kvpyvaly  Herod,  iv.  frequent  rains,  exposed  to  the  cool  sea-breezes  from 

199;  y KwfiTjvaia,  St  rub.  xvii.  p 837;  y Kupy-  the  N.,  and  sheltered  by  the  mass  of  the  mount  aiu 

vaiKfi  iTta^x'ta,  Ptol.  iv.  4 ; Cyrenatca  Provincia,  from  the  sands  and  hot  winds  of  the  Sahara.  Tho 

Cyrenatca  Africa,  and  Cyrenatca  simply,  Mela,  i.  various  terraces  enjoyed  a great  diversity  of  cli- 
8.  § l ; Plin.  v.  5,  &c. : Adj.  Kupyrcutthf,  especially  mates,  and  produced  a corresponding  variety  of 
with  reference  to  the  philosophic  sect  founded  by  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  the  successive 
Aristippus,  y K opyraitc^j  <f iiXoaotpla,  Strab.  xvii.  harvests,  at  tlie  different  elevations,  lasted  for  eight 
p.837;  Diog.  Lacrt.  ii.  85;  K upyvatos,  CyrenaTcus,  months  out  of  the  twelve.  (Herod.  iv.  198,  199; 
Cyrenaens,  Cvrencnsis),  a district,  and,  under  the  Diod.  iii.  50;  Arrian.  IntL  43;  Enstath.  ad  JHoh. 
Romans,  a province  of  N.  Africa,  also  called,  from  the  Perieg.  312.)  The  table  land  extends  some  70 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  PeMTAPOUS  (rirKTdwoA<5,  or  80  miles  in  breadth  between  the  Sahara  and  the 
Ptol.;  Agathem.  ii.  5),  Pentapolm  Libyak  coast,  but  it  is  only  on  its  N.  and  NW.  slopes  that 
(n*vrdvoA«f  \i6vys,  Joseph,  vii.  38;  Sext.  Ruf.  it  enjoys  the  physical  advantages  now  described,  and 
13),  and  Pentapolitana  RjbOIO  (Plin.  1.  c.).*  on  account  ol  which  it  is  called  to  this  day  Jtbel 
The  former  name  was  derived  from  Cyrbnb,  the  Akdar  — i.  e.  the  Green  Mountain.  Among  its 
capital  of  the  district;  and  the  latter  from  its  five  product*  an*  enumerated  corn,  oil,  wine,  all  kinds  of 
chief  cities,  namely,  Cyrknk,  Barca,  TKrciiEiitA  fruits,  especially  dates,  figs,  and  alinunds  (ScyL 
(aft.  Arsinoii),  Hbapkkides  (aft.  Berenice),  and  j p.  46  ; Diod.  iii.  49  ; Plin.  xiiL  4.  s.  9,  xvii.  SO. 
APOLLO XI A,  which  was  at  first  the  port  of  Cyrene.  § 4;  Syncs.  Epist.  133,  147);  cucumbers  (Piin.xx, 
The  names  may,  however,  Ixj  distinguished  from  one  j 1.  s.  3),  truffles  (purv,  Ath.  ii.  p.  62;  Plin.  xix.  3. 
another;  Cyrcnaica  denoting  the  whole  district  or  s.  12);  cabbage  (Ath.  i.  p.  27,  iii.  p.  100),  box 
province  in  its  widest  sense,  and  Pentapolis  being  a ■ (Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  15),  saffron  (Ath.  xv. 
collective  name  for  the  five  cities  with  their  respcc-  p.  682:  Plin.  xxi.  6.  s.  17;  Syncs.  Epist.  133), 
tive  territories.  flowers  from  which  exquisite  perfumes  were  extracted 

In  it*  widest  sen the  term  includes  the  whole  ( Theophr.  II.  P.  vi.  6;  Ath.  xv.  p.  689;  Plin.  xxi. 
of  the  country  which  was  subject  to  Cyrene,  when  ! 4.  s.  10);  and  a very  rare  plant,  for  which  the 
that  city  was  most  flourishing,  from  the  borders  of  country  was  especially  celebrated,  namely,  Silphimm, 
Carthage  on  the  W.  to  those  of  Egypt  on  the  E.  or  laserpitium,  the  plant  which  produced  the  gum 
On  both  sides,  as  was  natural  from  the  character  of  resin,  called  laser  (owht  Kvpyvauos),  which  was  in 
the  intervening  deserts,  the  boundaries  varied.  On  j the  highest  esteem  among  the  ancient  physicians 
the  E.  they  seem  never  to  have  been  perfectly  de-  (Herod,  iv.  169;  Dioacor.  iii.  84;  Theophr.  If.  P.  vi. 
fined,  being  placed  at  the  Ciikksonksus  Magna  3;  Arrian.  A nab.  iii.  28;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131;  Plin.  ix. 
(Ras-et-Tin),  or  at  the  Catabathmls  Major  J 3.  s.  15,  xix.  3.  s.  1,  xxii.  23;  PlauL  Rud.  iii.  2. 

( Marta  Sollom  or  Akabet  et  Kebira,  the  present  16  ; Eckhel,  Docir.  Xutn.  Vet.  vol.  iv.  p.  119; 
boundary  of  Tripoli  and  Egypt),  according  as  Mionoet,  Descr.  de  Med.  vol.  vi.  pp.  373,  folL:  tbe 
Maumakica  was  included  in  Cvrenaica  or  nut.  0;i  plant,  which  had  already  become  scarce  in  the  time 
the  W.  the  boundary  was  fixed,  after  long  dis-  I of  the  Romans,  is  now  found  in  abundance:  Della 
) mtes,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis.  [Akak  Celia,  Viaggio  da  Tripoli , &c.;  I’at  bo,  Voyage 
I’iiilaenorum.J  On  the  S.  the  nominal  limits  of  , dans  la  Marmarique,  &c.,  p.  250).  The  district 
the  country  reached  as  far  as  the  oasis  of  Piiaza-  j was  also  famous  for  its  honey  (Synes.  Epist.  147); 

NLA  (Fezzan).  (Scylax,  p.  45;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838;  i its  horses,  large  studs  of  which  were  kept  at  Cyrene 
Stadias m.  p.  451 ; Sail.  Jug.  19  ; Mela,  Plin.  and  at  Barca  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  2,  Ath.  iii.  p.  100; 
ll.ee.).  On  the  N.  the  shore  was  washed  by  that  part  j Dionys.  Perieg.  213;  Synes.  Epist.  40;  Diod.  xvii, 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  was  called  the  Libyan  j 49;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  837;  Steph.  B.  p.  155),  and  its 
Sea  (LlBYCUM  Mark),  and  on  the  W.  by  the  j ostriches  (Synes.  Epist.  133).  As  some  check 
Greater  Syrtis.  I upon  all  these  advantages,  the  country  was  terribly 

But  the  district  actually  occupied  by  the  Greek  , subject  to  the  annual  ravages  of  locust*  (l’lin.  xi. 

colonists  comprised  only  the  tabic  land,  known  as  I 29.  ».  35;  Liv.  Epit.  lx.;  Jul.  Obscq.  90;  On*.  v. 
tbe  plateau  of  Barca,  with  the  subjacent  coast.  It  11;  Synes.  Epist.  58);  and  tbe  great  abundance  of 
may  be  considered  as  beginning  at  Lite  X.  limit  of  ■ natural  gifts  disposed  the  inhabitants  to  luxury, 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis  at  BoKEUM  The  native  Libyan  tribes,  who  are  mentioned  as 
Pr.  (Has  Teyonas,  S.  of  Rrn - Ghmi),  between  inhabiting  the  country  in  the  earliest  known  times, 
which  and  the  Cheraonesos  Magna  the  country  pro-  were  the  Auschisak  on  the  W.,  the  As  by  star  in 
jeets  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the  form  of  a seg-  the  centre,  and  the  Giligahmak  on  the  E.;  but  in 
meat  of  a circle,  whose  chord  is  above  150  miles  the  time  of  Herodotus  these  peoples  had  already  been 

driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greek  settlers ; and, 

* It  U also  called  “ Libya  about  Gvrenc”  (Didn  during  the  whole  period  of  ancient  history,  Cjre- 
Cass.  liii.  12,  Kph^y  t«  ptrh  Ai Soys  ry i wspl  naica  is  essentially  a pari  of  the  Hellenic  world. 

K vpyyyv.  Act.  Apost.  ii.  10,  rd  pipy  rys  AiGuys  (A  few  other  tribes  arc  meutioued  by  Ptolemy,  iv.  4. 
rys  narh  Kvpf}vyr).  a.  10.)  The  first  Greek  settlement,  of  whnii  wt 
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hare  any  clear  account,  was  effected  by  Battpb 
(/HcL  of  Biog.  t.  r.).  who  led  a colony  from  the 
aland  of  Thera,  and  first  established  himself  on  the 
inland  of  PUtea  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  district, 
and  afterwards  built  Cyrkxe  (b.  c.  631).  The 
dynasty,  which  he  there  founded,  governed  the 
country  during  8 reigns,  though  with  comparatively 
little  power  over  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Of 
these  the  earliest  wereTKUCllRlfiA  and  Hkspbrides, 
then  Bakca,  a colony  from  Cyrcne;  and  these,  with 
Orrene  itself  and  its  port  Apolloxia,  formed  the 
original  Lybian  Pentapolis.  The  comparative  inde- 
pendence of  Barca,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
csKintry  by  the  Persian  invasion  under  Cambvses, 
diminished  the  power  of  the  later  kings  of  Cyrcne, 
and  at  last  the  dynasty  was  overthrown,  and  a re- 
public established  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury b.c.  [Cyrexf.].  When  Alexander  invaded 
Errpt  the  Cyrenaeam  made  an  alliance  with  him 
(Died.  rvii.  4 9 ; Curt,  iv.  7 ).  The  country  was  made 
wi&ject  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  b.  c. 
321.  (Diod.  xviii.  19 — 21,  xx.40;  Justin,  xiii.  6.) 
It  appears  to  have  flourished  under  the  Ptolemies, 
«bo  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  raising  new  cities 
at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restoring  the 
latter  under  new  names.  Thus  Hesperides  became 
Berenice,  Teucheira  was  called  Arsinoe,  Barca  was  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  its  port  which  was  raised  into  a 
city  under  the  name  of  PtolemaTs,  and  Cvrenc  began 
to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  favours  conferred 
upon  its  port  Apollonia.  After  these  changes,  the 
terra  PentapnlU,  which  became  the  common  name 
of  the  country,  refers  to  the  five  cities  of  Cyrcne, 
Apollonia,  PtolemaXs,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice.  The 
lost  king  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty,  Apion,  an  illegi- 
timate son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  (on  whose  death  in 
B.C.  117,  he  had  obtained  the  government),  left  the 
country  to  the  Romans  by  his  testament,  in  the 
year  b.  c.  95,  according  to  Livy,  though  Appian 
grew  a later  date,  apparently  through  a confusion 
with  the  time  of  its  erection  into  a Roman  province. 
(Liv.  Epit.  lxx.;  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  11 1,  Milhr.  121 ; 
Justin,  xxxix.  5 ; Eutrop.  ri.  1 1 ; Scxt.  Ruf.  13.)  At 
first  the  Romans  granted  the  cities  their  freedom,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  the  former  royal  domain,  only 
exacting  a tribute  (Cic.  de  Ltg.  Agr.  ii.  19);  but 
qoarrels  soon  broke  out  between  the  different  states; 
and,  after  Lucullus  had  made,  by  order  of  Sulla,  a 
vain  attempt,  real  or  affected,  to  reconcile  them 
(Plut.  Lucull.  2;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  § 2).  the 
Romans  applied  their  usual  last  remedy,  and  re- 
duced the  country  to  a province,  under  the  name  of 
Cyrenaica  (probably  in  b.c.  75),  which  was  united 
with  Crete,  on  the  conquest  of  that  island  by  Q. 
Metellus  Creticus,  B.  c.  67  [Creta].  In  the  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  under  Augustas,  the  united 
province,  under  the  name  of  Creta-Cyrcne,  Creta  et 
Cyrene,  or  Creta  simply,  was  constituted  a senatorial 
province,  nnder  the  government  of  a propraetor,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  who  had  a legatus,  and  one  if 
not  two  quaestors.  (Orelli,  Inter.  Nos.  3658,  3659 ; 
Biickh,  Corp.  Inter.  Grate.  Nos.  2588,  3532, 
3548;  Gruter,  p.  415,  no.  5,  p.  471,  no.  6;  Eckhel, 
vol  iv.  p.  126;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  38,  70  ; Strab.  xvii. 
p.  840,  Sense.  Controv.  iv.  27;  Suet.  Vetp.  2; 
Marquardt,  Becker  t Rom.  Alterth.  vol.  iii.  pt.  1,  p. 
223.)  Under  Constantine,  Crete  and  Cyrenaica 
were  made  separate  provinces ; the  latter  was  called 
Libya  Superior,  and  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a praeses.  (Bucking,  Notit.  Dign.  vol.  i. 
p.  137;  Marquardt,  l.  c.)  It  should  be  observed 
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that,  nnder  the  Romans,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  divided  it  from  Marmarica,  was 
formed  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  southwards  from 
Axyi.is,  a town  somewhat  to  the  W.  of  the  Chcreo- 
nesus  Magna. 

The  decline  of  the  country  in  prosperity  may  bo 
dated  chiefly  from  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  the 
Jews,  large  numbers  of  wlmm  had  settled  there  under 
the  Ptolemies  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  7,  c.  Apion. 
ii.  4;  Act.  Apost.  ii.  10),  rose  in  insurrection,  mas- 
sacred 220,000  Romans  and  Cvrenaeans,  and  were 
put  down  with  great  difficulty  and  much  slaughter. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  32.)  The  loss  of  population 
during  these  bloody  conflicts,  and  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  whole  empire,  left  the  province  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Libyan  barbarians,  whose  attacks 
were  aided  by  the  ravages  of  locusts,  plagues,  and 
earthquakes.  The  sufferings  of  the  Penlnpolis  from 
these  causes  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  are 
pathetically  described  by  Synesius,  the  bishop  of 
PtolemaTs,  in  an  extant  oration,  and  in  various  pas- 
sages of  his  letters  ( Catattati t «fc. ; Epitt.  57,  78, 
125;  de  Regno,  p.  2),  and  at  a later  period  by  Pro- 
copius ( Aedif ! vi.  2).  In  A.  n.  616,  the  Persian 
Chosroes  overthrew  the  remains  of  the  Greek  colonies 
so  utterly,  as  to  leave  only  the  gleanings  of  the 
harvest  of  destruction  to  the  Arab  conquerors,  who 
finally  overran  the  country  in  a.  d.  647.  (Gibbon, 
vol.  viii.  p.  227,  vol.  ix.  p.  444,  foil.,  ed.  Milman.) 

For  the  purposes  of  descriptive  geography,  tho 
Cyrenaic  coast  must  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  the 
promontory  called  Bokkum  ( Rat  Tcyonas\  S.  of 
which,  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  were 
numerous  small  and  unimportant  places,  whose 
positions  arc  very  difficult  to  determine  (Ptol.  iv.  4. 
§3;  SYRTEs).N.ofthis  promontory  lay  Hesperides 
(aft.  Berenice:  Benghazi ),  upon  the  little  stream 
called  Latiion,  the  only  river  in  the  country,  which 
took  its  rise  in  the  sand-hills  called  Hkrcl'LIR 
Arf.xae,  and  near  it  the  little  lake  called  Triton,  or 
Locus  Hesperidum,  which  some  of  the  ancients  con- 
founded with  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
[Triton.]  Following  the  curve  of  the  coast  to 
the  NE.,  we  come  to  Teuchkiua  (aft.  Arsinoe, 
Tauhra),  then  to  Ptolkmais  ( Tolmeita),  originally 
the  port  of  Barca,  but  under  the  Ptolemies  the  chief 
of  the  Five  Cities:  Barca  itself  lay  about  12  miles 
inland : the  next  important  position  on  the  coast  is 
the  promontory  and  village  of  PHYCC8  ( Rat  Sem  or 
Rat-aURazat),  the  N.-most  headland  of  the  part  of 
the  African  coast  E.  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis;  then 
Apollonia  ( Marta  Sousa),  the  former  port  of 
Cyrene,  which  lies  inland,  about  8 miles  from  the 
coast.  SE.  of  Phycus  and  SW.  of  Apollonia.  Further 
to  the  E.  was  the  port  called  Naustathmcs  ( Marta - 
al-Halal,  or  A l Natrovn),  then  the  promontory 
Zkphyrium,  then  Dakxis  (Dema).  Axyijs,  and 
the  CifEKflONEsrs  Maoxa  ( Rat-at-Tyn ),  where  tho 
coast  formed  a bay  (G.  of  Bomba),  in  which  lay 
the  island  of  Platka  (Bomba),  the  first  landing- 
place  of  the  colonists  from  Thera.  Another  little 
island  off  the  shore  near  Pr,  Zephyrium  was  called 
Laea  or  the  Island  of  Aphrodite  (Aaid  fj  'AtppoSirijt 
rjproi,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 15:  A l Iliera).  Ptolemy 
(§§  E — 13)  mentions  a large  number  of  places  in 
the  interior,  most  of  them  mere  villages,  and  none 
apparently  of  any  consequence,  except  Barca  and 
Cyrene.  Of  the  hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  cuast, 
those  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major  were 
called  Hercuijs  Arkxae  ('HpavAeouj  0lr«t),  SW. 
of  which  were  the  Vki.pi  M.  (rd  OC* Aira  fynj),  and 
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considerably  to  the  E.,  on  the  S.  frontier,  the  Bak- 
COLICU8  M.  (rb  BaiKuAifr&r  Spot:  Ptol.  L C.  § 8). 
The  oasis  of  Al'OiLA  was  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
Cyrenaica.  (Della  Cello,  Viaggio  da  Tripoli  di  liar - 
beria  alle  Frontieri  Occvlentali  deU  EgiUo,  Genoa, 
1819;  Beecbey,  Expedition  to  explore  tltc  X.  coast 
of  Africa,  from  Tripoli  E.-toard , <fc.,  London, 

1828,  4to. ; Pacha,  llelatvm  dun  Voyage  dans  la 
Marmarique,  la  Cyrntniqtte,  cfc.  Paris,  1827 — 

1829,  4to.;  Barth,  Wander nngcn  dtirch  da*  Pu- 

nische  und  Kyrendische  KusUnlaml , c.  8,  Berlin, 
1849:  and  for  the  coins,  Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  117, 
&c.)  [P.  S.] 

CYRK'NE  or  CYRENAE  (v  Ki/p^vrj.  Eth.  and 
Adj.  as  those  of  Cyrenaica:  Gkrennah.  very  large 
Ru.),  the  chief  city  of  Cyrenaica,  and  the  most 
important  Hellenic  colony  in  Africa,  was  founded  in 
B.  C.  631  by  Battus  and  a body  of  Dorian  colonists 
from  the  island  of  Thera.  (The  date  is  variously 
stated,  but  the  evidence  preponderates  greatly  in 
favour  of  that  now  given;  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  i.  *.  a.: 
for  the  details  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  house  of  Battus,  see  Diet,  of  Riog.  s.v. 
Rattus , and  Grot e.IIUt.of  Greece , Vol. iv.  p.39,  seq.) 
The  colonists,  sailing  to  the  then  almost  unknown 
shores  of  Libya,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle, 
took  possession  first  of  the  island  of  Platea,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bomba , which  they  seem  to  have  mistaken 
for  the  mainland.  Hence,  after  two  years  of  suffer- 
ing, and  after  again  consulting  the  oracle,  they 
removed  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  resided  in  the 
well-wooded  district  of  Aziris  for  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  some  of  the  native  Libyans  per- 
suaded them  to  leave  it  for  a letter  locality,  and 
conducted  them  through  the  region  of  Irasa,  to  the 
actual  site  of  Cyrene.  Though  I rasa  was  deemed 
so  delectable  a region  that  the  Libyan  guides  were 
said  to  have  led  the  Greeks  through  it  in  the  night 
lest  they  should  settle  there,  the  spot  at  which  their 
journey  ended  is  scarcely  inferior  for  beauty  and 
fertility  to  any  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  the 
very  middle  of  that  “ projecting  Iwsom  of  the  African 
coast”  (as  Grote  well  calls  it),  which  has  been  de- 
scribed under  CvRKXAtCA,  on  the  edge  of  the  upper 
of  two  of  the  terraces,  by  which  the  table-land  sinks 
down  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  a spot  hacked  by  the 
mountains  on  the  S.  and  in  full  view  of  the  sea 
towards  the  X.,  and  thus  sheltered  from  the  fiery 
blasts  of  the  desert.  while  open  to  the  cool  sea  breezes, 
at  the  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  shore,  and  at 
the  height  of  about  1800  f<-ct,an  inexhaustible  spring 
hursts  forth  amidst  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  pours 
its  waters  down  to  the  Mediterranean  through  a most 
beautiful  ravine.  Over  this  spring  which  they  con- 
secrated to  Apollo,  tiie  great  deity  of  their  race 
(hence  'Aw6\\u>eo$  KpVq.  Cnllirn.  in  A poll.  88), 
the  colonists  built  their  new  city,  and  called  it  Cyrene 
from  Cyrc  the  name  of  the  fountain.  At  a later 
period  an  elegant  mythology  connected  the  fountain 
with  the  god,  and  related  how  Cyrene.  a Thessalian 
nymph,  beloved  of  Apollo,  was  carried  by  him  to 
Africa,  in  a chariot  drawn  by  swans.  (Miiller,  Do- 
rians, Bk.  ii.  c.  3.  § 7.) 

The  site  of  Cyrene  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Libyans  named  Asbystae;  and  with  them  the 
Greek  settlers  seem  from  the  first  to  have  been  oti 
terms  of  friendship  very  similar  to  those  which  sub- 
sisted hetween  the  Carthaginians  and  their  Libyan 
neighbours.  The  Greeks  had  the  immense  advantage 
of  commanding  the  abundant  springs  and  fertile 
meadows  to  which  the  Libyans  were  compelled  to 
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resort  when  the  supplies  of  the  less  favoured  regions* 
further  iuland  Itegan  to  fail.  A close  connection  so«»*x 
grew  up  between  the  natives  and  the  Greek  settler*  ; 
and  not  only  did  the  former  imitate  the  customs  of 
the  latter  (Herod,  iv.  170);  but  the  two  races  co- 
alesced to  a much  greater  extent  than  was  usual  in 
such  cases.  It  is  very  important  to  remember  this 
fact,  that  the  population  of  Cyrene  had  a very  large 
admixture  of  Libyan  blood  hv  the  marriage*  of  the 
early  settlers  with  Libyan  wives  (Herod,  iv.  186 — 
189;  Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  58).  The  remark  applies 
even  to  tilt*  royal  family;  and,  if  we  were  to  believe 
Herodotus,  the  very  name  of  Battus,  which  was  borne 
by  the  founder,  and  by  his  successors  alternately 
with  the  Greek  name  Arcesilatis,  was  Libyan,  signi- 
fying king ; and  we  have  another  example  in  that  of 
A hair,  king  of  Barca.  For  the  rest,  tiie  Libyans 
seem  to  have  formed  a body  of  subject  and  tributary 
Perioeci  (Herod,  iv.  161).  They  were  altogether 
excluded  from  political  power,  which,  in  strict  coo- 
fonnity  with  the  constitution  of  tiie  other  states  of 
Spartan  origin,  was  in  the  hands  exclusively  of  the 
descendants  from  the  original  settlers,  or  rather  of 
those  of  them  who  had  already  been  among  the 
ruling  class  in  the  mother  state  of  Thera. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Battiadac  lasted  during  the 
greater  fort  of  two  centuries,  from  b.  c.  630  to 
somewhere  between  460  and  430;  and  comprised 
eight  kings  bearing  the  names  of  Battus  and  Ams 
silaiis  alternately ; and  a Delphic  oracle  was  quoted 
to  Herodotus  as  having  defined  both  the  names  and 
numbers.  (Herod,  iv.  163.)  Of  Battus  I.,  B. C. 
630 — 590,  it  need  only  be  said  that  hi*  memory  was 
held  in  the  highest  honour,  not  only  as  the  founder 
of  the  city,  but  also  for  the  benefit*  he  conferred  upon 
it  during  his  long  reign,  lie  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  by  his  subjects,  who  showed  his  grave,  apart 
from  those  of  the  succeeding  kings,  where  the  Agora 
was  joined  by  the  road  (mtuparrii  d&ut),  which  he 
made  for  the  procession  to  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
(l’ind.  Pyth.  v.;  Callirn.  Hymn,  in  Ajtoll.  77;  Pans, 
iii.  14,  x.  15;  Catull.  vii.  6;  I>iud.  ExctrpL  de  IVrf. 
et  Vit.  p.  232.)  Nothing  c*f  importance  is  recorded 
in  the  reign  of  his  son,  Arcesilaiis  I.,  about  b.  c. 

590 — 574;  but  that  of  his  successor,  Battus  II. 
(about  B.  C.  574 — 554).  sumamed  the  Prosperous, 
marks  the  most  important  period  of  the  monarchy; 
nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  a new  colonization.  An 
invitation  was  issued  to  all  Greeks,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  to  come  and  acttlo  at  Cyrene,  on  the 
promise  of  an  allotment  of  lands.  It  seem*  prol«ble 
that  the  city  of  Apolbnia,  the  port  of  Cyrene,  owed 
it*  foundation  to  this  accession  of  immigrants,  who 
arrived  by  sea  direct,  and  not,  like  the  first  colonirt.% 
by  the  circuitous  land  route  from  the  Gulf  of  Bomba. 
(Grote,  p.  55.)  The  lands  promised  to  the  new 
settlors  had  of  course  to  be  taken  from  the  natives, 
whose  general  position  also  was  naturally  altered  for 
the  worse  by  the  growing  power  of  the  city.  The 
Libyans,  therefore,  revolted,  and  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  Aprics,  king  of  Egypt,  who  sent  an 
army  to  their  aid  ; but  the  Egyptian*  were  met  by 
the  Cyrenaeuus  in  I rasa,  and  were  almost  entirely 
cut  to  piece*.  This  conflict  is  memorable  a*  the 
first  hostile  meeting  of  Greeks  with  Egyptians,  and 
also  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
Apries.  Under  Amasis,  however,  a close  alliance  was 
formed  between  Egypt  and  Cyrene,  and  the  Egyptian 
king  took  his  wife  I .ad  ice  from  the  house  of  Battus. 
(Herod,  ii.  180 — 181.)  The  misfortunes  of  the 
monarchy  began  in  the  reign  of  ArcesilaiLi  II.,  the 
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son  cf  Battus  II.,  about  b.  c\  554 — 544,  whoso  ty- 
ranny caused  the  secession  of  his  brothers,  the  foun- 
dation of  Barca,  and  the  revolt  of  a large  number  of 
the  Libyan  Perioeci,  in  a conflict  with  whom  no  less 
than  7000  hoplites  were  slain;  and  the  king  was 
soon  afterwards  strangled  by  his  brother  Learrhus. 
To  this  loss  of  prestige,  his  successor,  Battus  III. 
added  the  disqualification  of  lameness.  The  Cyre- 
nacans,  under  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  called 
in  the  aid  of  Dcmonax,  a Mantincian,  who  drew  up 
for  them  a new  constitution ; by  which  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  royal  house  on  the  jieople  were  more 
tlian  recovered,  and  the  king  was  reduced  to  political 
insignificance,  retaining,  however,  the  landed  domain 
as  his  private  property,  and  also  his  sacerdotal  func- 
tions. The  political  power,  in  which,  it  would  seem, 
none  but  the  descendants  of  the  original  colonists 
bad  any  share,  was  now  extended  to  the  whole  Greek 
population,  who  were  divided  by  Dcmonax  into  three 
tribes:  — (1.)  The  Theraeans,  to  whom  were  still 
attached  the  Libyan  Perioeci:  (2)  Greeks  from  Pe- 
loponnesus and  Crete:  (3)  Greeks  from  the  other 
islands  of  the  Aegean:  and  a senate  was  also  con- 
stituted, of  which  the  king  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
sident, (Herod,  iv.  161,  165.)  In  other  respects 
the  constitution  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of 
Sparta,  which  was,  through  Thera,  the  original  me- 
tropolis of  Cyrene.  We  read  of  Ephors,  who  pun- 
ished with  atimia  litigious  people  and  impostors,  and 
of  a body  of  300  armed  police,  similar  to  the  Hinpeis 
at  Sparta ( Herat leid.  Pont.4 ; Hesych.s.r.TptaaaTioi ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  p.  303;  Grote,  pp.  59,  60; 
Muller,  Derr  Bk.  iii.  c.  4.  § 5,  c.  7 § 1.  c.  9.  § 13.) 
After  the  time  of  Battus  III.,  his  son  Arcesilaiis  III. 
and  his  mother  Pheretime  attempted  to  overturn  the 
new  constitution,  and  to  re-establish  despotism.  Their 
first  efforts  led  to  their  defeat  and  exile;  but  Arce- 
silaos  returned  at  the  head  of  a new  body  of  emi- 
grants, chiefly  from  Ionia,  took  Cyrene,  and  executed 
cruel  vengeance  upon  his  opponents.  Whether  from 
a desire  to  confirm  his  position,  or  simply  from  dread 
of  the  Persian  power,  he  sent  to  Memphis  to  make 
his  submission  to  Cambyses,  and  to  offer  him  an 
annual  tribute,  as  well  as  a present;  the  500  minne 
which  formed  the  latter  were  deemed  by  Cambyses 
so  inadequate,  that  he  flung  them  contemptuously  to 
his  soldiers.  After  these  tilings,  according  to  the 
motive  assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  163,  164),  Arce- 
silaus  became  sensible  that  he  liad  disobeyed  the 
Delphic  oracle,  which,  in  sanctioning  his  return,  had 
enjoined  moderation  in  the  hour  of  success;  and,  to 
avoid  the  divine  wrath,  he  retired  from  Cyrene  to 
Barca,  which  was  governed  by  his  father-in-law, 
Alarir.  His  murder  there,  and  the  vengeance  taken 
on  the  Barcaeans  by  his  mother  Pheretime,  by  the 
aid  of  a Persian  army,  sent  by  Aryandes,  the  satrap 
of  Egypt,  are  related  under  Barca.  Though  the 
Persians  ravaged  a great  port  of  the  country,  und 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  Barca  as  far  as 
Hesperides,  and  though  they  were  even  inclined  to 
attack  Cyrene  on  their  way  back  to  Egypt,  they 
left  the  city  unmolested  (Herod,  iv.  203,204).  The 
effect  of  these  events  on  the  constitution  of  Cyrene 
is  thus  described  by  Grote  (v«l.  iv.  p.  66):  “ The 
victory  of  the  third  Arcesilaiis,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Battiads  broke  up  the  equitable  constitution 
established  by  Demonax.  His  triple  classification 
into  tribes  must  have  been  completely  remodelled, 
though  we  do  not  know  how;  for  the  number  of  now 
cr-lonists  wbotji  Arcesilaiis  introduced  must  have 
necessitated  a fresh  distribution  of  laud,  and  it  is 
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extremely  doubtful  whether  the  relation  of  the 
Tlienicnn  class  of  citizens  with  their  Perioeci,  as  es- 
tablished by  Demonax,  still  continued  to  subsist.  It 
is  necessary  to  notice  this  fact,  because  the  arrange- 
ments of  Dcmonax  are  spoken  of  by  some  authors  as 
if  they  formed  the  permanent  constitution  of  Cyrene; 
whereas  they  cannot  have  outlived  the  restoration  of 
the  Battiads,  nor  can  they  even  have  been  revived 
after  that  dynasty  was  finally  expelled,  since  the 
number  of  new  citizens  and  the  large  change  of 
property,  introduced  by  Arcesilaiis  III.,  would 
render  them  inapplicable  to  the  subsequent  city.” 
Meanwhile  “ another  Battus  and  another  Arcesj- 
lnlis  have  to  intervene  before  the  glass  of  this 
worthless  dynasty  is  run  out.”  Of  Battus  IV.,  sur- 
named  the  Handsome,  nothing  needs  to  be  said ; but 
Arcesilaiis  IV.  has  obtained  a place,  by  the  merits  of 
the  Libyan  breed  of  horses  rather  than  by  hi*  own, 
in  the  jioctry  of  Pindar,  who,  while  celebrating  the 
kings  victories  in  the  chariot  race  (n. c.  460),  at 
the  same  time  expostulate*  with  him  for  that  tyranny 
which  soon  destroyed  his  dynasty.  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv. 
v.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  this  prince 
to  destroy  the  nobles  of  the  state,  and  to  support 
himself  by  a mercenary  army.  How  he  came  to  his 
end  is  unknown;  hut  uftcr  liis  death  a republic  w:ia 
established  at  Cyrene,  anti  his  son  Battus  fled  to 
H cape  rules,  where  he  was  murdered,  and  his  bead 
was  thrown  into  the  sea ; a significant  symbol  of  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  dynasty.  This  was  probably 
about  n.  c.  450. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  now  republic  we  have 
very  little  information.  As  to  its  basis,  we  are 
only  told  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  and  phra- 
trinc  was  increased  (Aristot.  PoliL  vi.  4);  and,  as 
to  its  working,  that  the  constant  increase  of  the 
democratic  element  led  to  violent  party  contests 
(ibid.),  in  the  course  of  which  various  tyrants  ob- 
tained power  in  the  state,  among  whom  arc  named 
Ariston  and  Nicocrates.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  34;  Plut. 
de  Virt.  Mul.\  Polyaen.  Strut,  viii.  38.)  The  Cy- 
renaeans  concluded  a treaty  with  Alexander  the 
Great  (Diod.  xvii.  49;  Curt.  iv.  7),  after  whose 
death  the  whole  country  became  a dependency  of 
Egypt,  and  subsequently  a province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  [Cyrrnaica.]  The  favours  bestowed  on 
Apoi.lonia,  its  port,  under  the  Ptolemies,  greatly 
diminished  the  importance  of  Cyrene,  which  gra- 
dually sank  under  the  calamities  which  it  shared 
with  the  whole  country.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
a colony,  with  the  surname  of  Flavla.  (Euseb. 
Chron.;  Erkhel,  vol  iv.  pp.  127,  foil.) 

At  the  height  of  its  prosperity  Cyrene  possessed 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Greece  and  Egypt, 
especially  in  rilphium  : with  Carthage,  its  relations 
were  always  on  a fwting  of  great  distrust,  and  its 
commerce  on  the  W.  frontier  was  conducted  en- 
tirely by  smuggling.  At  what  period  its  dominion 
over  the  Libyan  tribes  was  extended  so  far  as  to 
meet  that  of  Carthage  at  the  bottom  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  is  disputed  [Arak  Piiilaenorum]  ; some 
referring  it  to  the  republican  age,  others  to  the 
pjeriod  of  the  Ptolemies,  (Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  48,  hold* 
the  latter  opinion.) 

Cyrene  holds  a distinguished  place  in  the  records 
of  Hellenic  intellect.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Herodotus  it  was  celebrated  for  its  physicians 
(Herod,  iii.  131);  it  gave  its  name  to  a philosophic 
sect  founded  by  one  of  its  sons,  Aristippus;  another, 
Camcades,  was  the  founder  of  the  Third  or  New 
Academy  at  Athens;  and  it  was  also  the  birthplace 
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of  the  poet  Callimachus,  who  boosted  a descent  from 
the  royal  house  uf  Bat t us,  as  did  the  eloquent 
rhetorician  Syneaius,  who  afterwards  became  bishop 
of  Apollonia. 

The  rains  of  Cyrene,  though  terribly  defaced,  arc 
very  extensive,  and  contain  remains  of  streets,  aque- 
ducts, temples,  theatres,  and  tombs,  with  inscrip- 
tions, fragments  °f  sculpture,  and  traces  of  paint- 
ings. In  the  face  of  the  terrace,  on  which  the  city 
stands,  is  a vast  subterraneous  necropolis;  and  the 
road  connecting  Cyrene  with  its  port,  Apollonia,  still 
exists.  The  remains  do  not,  however,  enable  us  to 
make  out  the  topography  of  the  city  with  sufficient 
exactness.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  tiv.  164)  and 
Diodorus  (xix.  79)  that  the  AcrnjiulU  was  sur- 
rounded with  water.  The  ruina  are  fully  described 
by  Della  Celia  (pp.  138,  foil.),  Pacho  (pp.  191,  foil.), 
and  Barth  (p.  421,  foil.). 

The  coins  of  Cyrene  are  numerous.  In  the  second 
of  the  two  specimens  here  annexed  the  obverse  re-  \ 
presents  the  head  of  Zeus  Ammon  and  the  reverse 
the  tilphium,  which  formed  the  chief  article  in  the 
export  trade  of  Cyrene.  [P.  S.J 


COIVS  OF  CTRF.JCF-, 

CYRF/ME  (Kvp^vij),  is  one  of  several  unknown 
towns,  which  Stephanos  (*.  r.)  assigns  to  Mnssalia 
If  these  notices  of  his  are  true  ('Oe  'AAo , ’A (aria), 
Massalia  had  dependencies,  of  which  there  remains 
no  record  exeept  the  names.  [G.  L.  J 

CYRKSCHATA  (Kogfwxcrra,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  § 5; 
Aram.  Marc,  xxiii.  C;  ra  Kopa,  Strsb.  xi.  517:  Cyro- 
polis  and  Cyreschata,  Steph.  B.;  Cyropolis,  Arrian, 
A nab.  iv.  3;  Curt.  vii.  6),  a town  of  con^derable  im- 
portance, situated  on  the  Jaxartes  (now  Sihon ) in 
Sxrdiana.  According  to  Arrian,  the  river  ran  through 
the  middle  of  it.  Its  foundation  was  traditionally 
attributed  to  Cyrus,  and  it  derived  its  name  from 
being  supposed  to  be  on  the  extreme  limits  of  that 
conqueror’s  empire.  It  sustained  a memorable  siege, 
which  is  fully  narrated  by  Arrian  and  Curtins,  when 
Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Sogdiana,  and  was 
evidently  from  their  accounts  a place  of  considerable 
strength.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  different 
names  of  Cyra,  Cympolis  and  Cyreschata  represent 
one  and  the  same  town.  Wilson  (Arwru*,  p.  165) 
lias  not  been  able  to  identify  any  ruins  with  the  site 
of  this  city.  Bcrkclius  in  his  notes  to  Steph.  Byz 
has  attempted  to  show  that  the  name  Cyreschata  is 
a corruption  of  Kyreserta,  on  the  analogy  of  Tigra- 
nocerta  and  Vologesocerta;  but  the  derivation  which 
Strabo  (/.  c.)  has  given,  seems  to  us  the  mot  pro- 
bable. [V.J 
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CYRETIAE  (Xvper/ai,  Ptol.  Hi.  13.  § 44:  Erh, 
Kvptruus,  Kvpenaios,  Inter.,  Cyreticnais),  a tow  n 
of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  It  was  plundered  by 
the  Aetolians,  b.  c.  200  (Liv.  xxxi.  41),  was  taken 
by  Antioch  us,  b.  c.  191,  but  recovered  by  M.  Boc- 
hins and  Philip  in  the  same  year  (xxxvi.  10,  13), 
and  was  occupied  by  Perseus  in  n.  c.  171  (xlii. 
53).  It  was  situated  upon  a small  tributary  of  the 
Titaresius  at  the  modern  village  of  Dhtminiko. 
Its  acropolis  occupied  the  hill,  on  which  now  stands 
the  church  of  St  George,  where  Leake  found  seve- 
ral inscriptions,  among  which  is  a public  letter  in 
Greek,  addressed  to  the  Tagi  (magistrates)  and  city 
of  tlio  Cyreticnses  by  T.  Qumctius  Flamininu>, 
when  he  commanded  the  Roman  armies  in  Greece. 
(I.cake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  304.) 

CYKI  C Ail  PUS  (ri  Kiipov  wtSior),  a plain  in 
Phrygia,  the  position  of  which  is  not  well  described 
by  Strabo  (p.  629).  Leake  places  it  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Hertnus,  north  of  the  Catacecanmcnc. 
See  also  Hamilton  ( London  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  viii. 
p.  143).  The  place  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.) 

CYR1  CASTRA  (rb  Kvpou  (TTparovtbov). 
Strabo  (p.  539)  seems  to  mean  that  Maxaca  [Cae- 
sarkia]  is  6 days’  journey  from  the  Cilician  PyUe 
ami  the  Camp  of  Cyrus,  as  the  passage  stands  in 
Casaubou’s  text.  Xenophon  (A nab.  L 2.  § 20)  says 
that  Cynis  halted  at  Dana  for  three  days  before  be 
crossed  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia.  Arrian  (druii. 
ii.4.  § 3)  says  that  Alexander,  advancing  towards  the 
Cilician  Pylae  from  the  north,  “came  to  the  en- 
campment of  the  Cyrus  who  was  with  Xenophon ; " 
and  he  seems  to  mean  Dana.  Curtius  (iii.  4)  says 
that,  on  his  road  to  Cilicia,  Alexander  came  to  tile 
country  which  is  called  Ca>tra  Cyri ; and  he  ad.ls 
that  Cyrus  liad  encamped  there  when  he  was  march- 
ing against  Croesus,  which  is  a singular  blunder. 
He  further  says,  that  the  Castra  were  50  stadia  from 
the  Cilician  Pylae;  but  that  is  not  true,  if  Dana  is 
Tyana.  As  Xenophon  mentions  no  halting-place 
between  Dana  and  the  Pylae,  Arrian,  who  has  no 
authority  except  Xenophon’s  text,  calls  Dana  the 
Camp  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon  does  not  state  the  dis- 
tance between  Dana  and  the  Pylae.  The  passage  in 
Strabo  is  evidently  corrupt.  (G.L.J 

CYRNUS  (Kopro*),  a town  in  Euboea,  in  the 
territory  of  Carystus.  (Herod,  ix.  105.) 

CYRO'POLlS(Kup<$7roAu,  Ptol.  vL  2.  §2.  viii.  21. 
§8;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  in  Media  At  ropatew, 
between  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Amardus.  Salmasius 
(in  Solin.  p.  840)  has  denied  the  separate  existence 
of  this  town,  and  contends  that  it  is  the  same  as 
Cyreschata  on  the  Jaxartes,  asserting  that  the  autho- 
rity of  Ammianus  is  of  no  weight,  as  he  generally 
fallows  Ptolemy.  There  seems,  however,  no  great 
force  in  this  argument,  and,  if  there  were  any  dis- 
trict in  which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
city  called  after  Cyrus,  it  would  surely  be  that  with 
which  he  was  immediately  connected  during  his 
whole  life.  (V.l 

CYRRHF/STICA  (Kv#h*tm4(  Ptol.  v.  15  ; 
Polyb.  v.  10  ; Dion.  Cass.  xlix.  20  : the  reading* 
and  Kvpicrurii  are  errors  of  the  tran- 
scribers ; Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  18  ; PUn.  v.  23  ; Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  57  : Eth,  Kvflfatrrai),  a district  of  Sv« 
ria  which  appears  to  have  owed  its  name  to  the 
Macedonian  occupation  of  the  country.  It  lay 
between  the  plain  of  Antioch,  and  was  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  W.  by  Amanus 
i and  Comraagene  ; to  the  S.  it  extended  as  far  ns 
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the  desert.  This  fertile,  well-watered,  and  thickly 
peopled  district  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  751)  occupied  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  river  in- 
cline rather  eastward  of  S.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  campaign  in  which  Ventidius  defeated  the  Par- 
thian Pacores  and  avenged  the  manes  of  Crass  us 
and  the  Homan  army  which  bad  fallen  at  Carrhae. 
Constantine  united  it  with  Commagknk  under  the 
name  of  Elphkatkssis.  The  chief  towns  of 
Ctkkiiestica  were  Hikrapoijs,  Zeugma,  Euro- 
pus,  Birtiia,  Beroka,  Batnae,  and  Cyrkhus. 
(Ritter,  Erdkunde , voL  x.  p.  928.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CYRRHUS.  1.  (Ku#os,  Thuc.  ii.  100;  Krfptoi, 
PtoL  iii  13.  § 39),  a town  in  Macedonia.  Sitalces 
penetrated  into  Macedonia  to  the  left  of  Cyrrhus 
aid  Pella.  (Thuc.  /.  c.)  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
Cyrrhus  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  latter 
city.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Scurio  of 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  and  the  present  Vutrifza. 
(Tafrl,  Via  Egnat.  Part.  Occid  p.  51.)  In  Leake's 
mip  a PaUokastro,  a little  to  the  right  of  the  road 
Mween  Pella  and  Edessa,  occupies  the  site  of 
Cyrrhus.  (Comp.  Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol  iii 
p 269.)  . 

2.  A town  of  Syria  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Taurus,  80  M.  P.  to  the  NE.  of  Antioch  ( Peut . 
Tnh.),  ami  44  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  of  Beroea  ( Anton. 
Ida.).  Though  of  no  great  importance,  except  as 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  deity  whom 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  751)  calls  Athena  Cyrrhestica,  it 
was  the  quarters  of  the  tenth  legion  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
57).  Procopius  (de  Aed  ii.  11),  who  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  Byzantine  writers  writes  the  name 
Kupot  (an  error  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  its 
having  been  founded  by  Cyrus  for  the  Jews  on 
their  return  from  the  Captivity),  mentions  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  The  ruins  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Corut , which  correspond  very  nearly  with 
the  distance  given  in  the  Itinerary,  represent  the 
ancient  Cyrrhoa.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat. , j 
vol.  L p.  422  ; Hitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  pp.  928, 
1035,  1049,  10-52).  [E.  B.  J.}  | 

CYRTA.  [Araurw.] 

CYRTII  (K bpriot,  Strab.  xi.  p.  523),  a robber 
tribe  of  Media  Atropatene,  who  lived  along  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  adjoining  the  Manli.  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  727)  mentions  another  tribe  of  similar  habits 
in  the  southern  part  of  Persia.  [V.) 

CYRTO'NES  (Kupr cover : Eth.  Kuprvvios),  an- 
ciently called  Cyktonr  (Kvprtiyrt),  a city  of  Boeo- 
tia,  east  of  the  lake  Copals,  and  20  stadia  from 
Hyettus,  situated  upon  a lofty  mountain,  after  cross- 
ing which  the  traveller  arrived  at  Corsia.  Cyrtones 
contained  a grove  and  temple  of  Apollo,  in  which 
were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  a fountain 
of  cold  water,  at  the  source  of  which  was  a chapel 
of  the  nymphs.  Forchhammer  places  Cyrtones  on 
the  hill  of  the  church  of  St.  Athanasius  between  the 
villages  of  Paula  and  Lulci,  and  the  Metdkhi  of 
1+mdra.  Here  is  celebrated  every  spring  a great 
festival,  which  Forchhammer  regards  as  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  festival  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
(Pius.  ix.  24.  § 4;  Steph.  B.  s.  Forchhammer, 
Uelleniko,  p.  197.) 

CYRUS  (Kupos).  1.  A large  river,  which  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  in  a course  nearly  SE.  There  is 
•ome  difference  among  ancient  writers  whence  it 
wee,  and  what  was  its  actual  course.  Thus  Mela 
(ill  5)  and  Pliny  (vl  10)  state  that  it  rises  in  the 
Moutea  Coraxici,  and  flowed  to  the  Caspian  through 
Alhwjia,  Iberia,  and  Hyroania.  Plutarch  ( Pomp . 
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34)  places  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Iberia. 
Strabo  (xi.  pp.491,  500)  seems  to  consider  it  as 
the  greatest  of  the  rivers  of  Albania;  and  Dion  Cas- 
sius (xxxvi.  36)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  12)  as  dividing 
Armenia  and  Albania.  In  other  places  Ptolemy 
and  Strabo  speak  as  though  they  considered  it  the 
boundary  between  Armenia  and  Iberia  (Ptol.  v.  12; 
Strab.  i.  p.  61,  xi.  p.  491).  Modem  maps  demon- 
strate that  Pliny  and  Mela  were  the  more  correct  in 
attributing  its  sourco  to  the  Coraxici  Montes,  or 
main  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  as  its  course  is  almost 
wholly  SE.  from  those  mountains  to  the  sea.  It 
has  preserved  its  ancient  name  little,  if  at  all,  changed 
into  Kur.  In  its  course  it  received  several  other 
streams  and  two  rivers ; the  one  called  the  Cambyses 
(For*  or  Gori),  and  the  other  the  Araxes  ( Eraskh 
or  A rat),  a river  hardly  inferior  to  itself  in 
size.  [Cambyses;  Araxes.]  It  fell  into  the 
Caspian  by  many  mouths,  the  traditional  number 
being  said  to  be  twelve;  some  of  them,  as  indeed 
Strabo  remarks,  being  much  blocked  up  by  sand  and 
mud.  (Ptol.  v.  13;  Appian,  Afithr.  c.  103;  Strab. 
xi.  pp.  491  and  501  : Agathem.  ii.  10,  14.)  It 
may  be  observed  that  Mela  (iii.  5)  gives  to  the  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  separate  outlets  into  the  Caspian,  and 
that  both  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  imagined  that  the 
Araxes  flowed  independently  into  the  sea.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  formerly  the  Araxes  may  have 
had  a separate  mouth.  At  present,  however,  it  flows 
into  the  Kur,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  as 
Pliny  and  Plutarch  believed.  The  name  Cyrus  is 
no  doubt  of  Persian  origin. 

2.  A river  of  Media  Atropatene,  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  2.  § 1)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6), 
who  determine  its  situation  by  placing  it  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Araxes  (Anit  or  A'lir) 
and  the  Amardus  (Se/ld  Rud).  Modern  maps  in- 
dicate several  small  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Cas- 
pian, agreeably  with  this  determination;  yet  we 
think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  ancient  geo- 
graphers were  not  in  error,  and  attributed  to  the 
small  stream  what  was  true  of  the  Cyrus  of  Armenia. 
(See  below.)  The  passage  in  Mela  (iii.  5),  which 
has  been  claimed  for  the  Median  river,  belongs,  in 
our  opinion,  to  the  Armenian. 

3.  A river  of  Persia,  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p, 
729)  as  flowing  through  that  part  of  the  province 
which  was  called  KofArj  TUpoit  near  Pasargadae.  It 
was  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Araxes  (, Bendamir ), 
which  flowed  into  the  Salt  Lake,  now  called  Bakh- 
tegan.  Strabo  (xv.  p.  729)  states,  if  the  present 
text  be  right  (and  that  it  is  so  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  consent  of  all  the  MSS.),  that  Cyrus  derived 
his  name  from  this  river,  his  earlier  appellation 
having  been  Agradates.  Casaubon,  in  his  edition, 
changed  one  word  in  the  text,  and  deduced  the  con- 
trary and  perhaps  more  probable  meaning,  that  tho 
river  was  called  after  the  king,  and  not  the  king  after 
tho  river.  The  Arabian  geographers,  Ibn  Haukal 
(p.  98)  and  A1  Edrisi  (p.  124),  recognise  the  name 
Kur  or  Kur-ab  as  that  of  a river  which  falls  into 
Lake  Bakhtegan.  If  the  modem  maps  are  correct, 
it  would  seem  certain  that  tho  larger  river  Araxes  is 
that  now  called  the  Bendamir  Kum-Firuz  or  Kur- 
ab,  while  the  smaller  one,  which  was  the  pro|»er 
Cyrus,  is  called  the  Pulwan.  (De  Bode,  Luristau , 
vol.  i.  p.  75;  Fergusson,  Nineveh  Restored,  p.  90.) 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  geographers  that  the 
Kiptos  of  Ptolemy  (ri.  8.  § 4)  is  the  same  river; 
but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  Ptolemy  was  correct 
in  placing  it  in  Carmania. 
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CYSA  (K&ra,  Arrian,  Indie.  a-  26),  a small  Til- 
lage on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  at  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus  arrived.  Its  position  is  uncertain.  [V.) 

CYSSUS.  [Caststes.] 

CYTAE,  CYTAEA.  [Cutatbsium.] 

CYTHE'RA  (t&  Kv&vpa,  also  $ KvShpa  at  a 
later  time:  Eth.  KvB^pios : Cerigo),  an  island  lying 
off  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Laconia.  Its 
northern  promontory,  Platanistus,  was  distant  40 
stadia  from  Onngnathos,  from  whence  persona 
usually  crossed  over  to  the  island.  (Paus.  iii.  23. 
§ 1 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  363.)  Pliny  says  that  it  was 
5 miles  from  Malea;  but  he  ought  to  have  said 
Onugnathon,  since  the  island  is  much  further  from 
Malea  than  this  distance.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
Cythcra  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  about  20 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  10  miles 
in  breadth  in  its  widest  part.  Its  area  is  about  112 
square  miles.  It  is  very  rocky  and  contains  only  a 
few  valleys;  and  being  the  most  southerly  continua- 
tion of  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus,  it  forms, 
together  with  Crete,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  After  passing  this  island,  the 
ancient  Phoenician  and  Grecian  mariners  entered 
upon  an  unknown  sea,  not  so  rich  in  islands  and 
harbours,  with  different  currents  and  winds.  If  we 
could  obtain  an  account  of  the  early  Phoenician 
voyagers,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Curtius  remarks, 
that  we  should  find  that  tho  stormy  Cape  Malea 
and  the  island  of  Cythera  long  formed  tho  extreme 
point  of  their  voyages,  beyond  which  they  did  not 
venture  into  the  unknown  western  seas.  The  Phoe- 
nicians had  an  ancient  settlement  in  the  island, 
which  was  the  head-quarters  of  their  purple  fishery 
off  the  Laconian  coast  Hence  the  island  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Cytherus,  the  son  of 
Phoenix,  and  also  to  have  been  called  Porphyrusa 
or  Porphyria.  (Aristot.  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  K tithjpa; 
Eustath.  ad  Diontfs.  Per.  498,  ad  IL  p.  304,  36; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  It  was  from  Cythcra  that  the  ; 
worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Aphrodite  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece;  and  consequently  in  the  Grecian 
legends  this  island  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot 
« Inch  received  the  goddess  after  her  birth  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  Hence,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  Cythera  is  constantly  represented  as  ono  of  the 
favourite  residences  of  Aphrodite,  and  Cytlieraea  is 
one  Of  the  most  frequent  epithets  applied  to  her. 
(Hesiod.  Theogn.  195;  Herod,  i.  105;  Virg.  Aen. 
i.  680,  et  alibi.) 

On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  1 
Cythera,  together  with  tho  whole  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  was  dependent  upon  Argos  (Herod,  i.  82). 
It  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Spartans,  who 
attached  great  importance  to  the  bland,  since  it 
afforded  a landing-place  for  their  merchant-vessels 
from  Egypt  and  Africa,  and  the  possession  of  it 
protected  the  coasts  of  Laconia  from  the  attacks  of 
privateers.  Accordingly,  they  sent  over  annually  to 
Cythera  a magistrate  called  Cytherodices,  with  a 
garrison  of  Spartans.  (Thuc.  iv.  53.)  The  Iacc- 
daemonian  Cliilon,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  Seven 
Sages,  considered  the  proximity  of  Cythera  so  dan- 
gerous to  Sparta,  that  he  wished  it  sunk  in  the  sea; 
and  Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  advised  Xerxes  to 
seize  this  island,  and  from  it  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Laconia.  (Herod,  viii.  235.)  The  fears  of 
Chilon  were  realized  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  Nicias  conquered  the  bland,  b.  c.  424,  and 
from  thence  made  frequent  descents  upon  the  Laco- 
nian coast.  (Thuc.  ir.  54.) 
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Thucydides,  in  hb  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Cythera  by  Nicias,  mentions  three  places;  Scandeia. 
and  two  towns  called  Cythera,  one  on  the  coast  and 
the  other  inland.  Nicias  sailed  against  the  island 
with  60  triremes.  Ten  of  them  took  Scandeia  upon 
the  coast  (y  4wl  doAcurop  to  Air,  Jiedrh*  ia  tcaXov- 
ptvy):  the  remainder  proceeded  to  the  side  opposite 
Cape  Malea,  where,  after  landing,  the  troops  first 
captured  the  maritime  city  of  the  Cytherians  (p  fwi 
daXdaar)  wdAtr  rwv  Ki/ftoj p:o»p),  and  afterwards  the 
upper  city  (p  Hvc*  According  to  this  account, 

we  should  be  led  to  place  Scandeia  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Sicilian  sea,  where  Kapsdli.  the  modem  town  of 
Cerigo , now  stands ; and  the  maritime  city,  at  .4  rt- 
mona , on  the  eastern  coast  opposite  Cape  Malea. 
Tbb  is,  however,  directly  opposed  to  the  statement  of 
Pausanias  (/.  c.),  who  connects  Scandeia  and  Cythera 
as  the  maritime  and  inland  cities  respectively,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a distance  of  only  10  stadia. 
Of  thb  contradiction  there  b no  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. It  seems,  however,  pretty  certain  that  the 
sheltered  creek  of  Avlemona  was  the  principal  har- 
bour of  the  islnnd,  and  is  probably  tbe  same  as  the 
one  called  Phoenicus  (♦ou'wcoi/r)  by  Xenophon  (FftU. 
iv.  8.  § 7),  a name  obviously  derived  from  the  Phoe- 
nician colony.  About  three  miles  above  the  port  of 
Avlemona  are  the  mins  of  an  ancient  town,  called 
Paleopoli,  which  b evidently  the  site  of  the  upper 
city  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  Here  stood  the 
ancient  temple  of  Aphrodite,  which  was  seen  by 
Pausanias. 

In  b.  c.  393,  Cythera  came  again  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Athenians,  being  taken  by  Conon  in  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Cnidus.  (Xen.  L c.)  It  was 
given  by  Augustus  to  Eurycleu  to  hold  as  hb  private 
property.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363.)  Its  chief  production* 
in  antiquity  were  wine  and  honey.  (Hcraelid.  Pont. 

$.  v.  Kvfrqp'iojv.)  The  island  appears  to  have  been 
always  subject  to  foreign  powers,  and  consequently 
there  are  no  coins  of  it  extant.  It  b now  one  of  the 
seven  Ionian  blands  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  modem  name  Tterigo , in  Italian  Cerigo. 
b remarked  by  Leake  as  almost  the  only  instance  <»f 
a Slavonic  name  in  the  Greek  blands.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  69,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pclo- 
ponneeoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  298,  seq.) 

CYTHE'RIUS  (Kofl^pior,  Strab.  viii.  p.  356; 
K6(h)pos,  Paus.  vi.  22.  § 6),  a small  river  in  Pisatis 
in  Elis,  flowing  by  Heracleia,  and  falling  into  the 
Alphcius  on  its  right  bank:  identified  by  Leake, 
with  the  river  of  Strefi;  by  Boblaye,  with  the  river  of 
Landed.  (Leake,  Morea , voL  ii.  p.  192;  Boblaye, 
Recherche e,  p.  129.) 

CYTHE'RUM.  [Cvtorcb.] 

CYTHE'RUS.  [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 

CYTHNUS  (Km^voj:  Eth.  KvQvi os:  Thermui), 
an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  between  Ceos  and  Scriphos.  (Strab.  x.  p.485; 
Dicacarch.  p.  462,  ed.  Fuhr. ; Scylax,  p.  22,  ed. 
Hudson;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Ptol.  iii 
15.  § 28.)  It  was  colonised  by  tbe  Dryopes,  whence 
it  was  also  called  Drvopis.  (Herod,  viii.  46;  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.)  Its  name  rarely  occurs  in  antiquity.  The 
Cythni&ns  sent  a trireme  and  a penteconter  to  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.  1.  c.)  After  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  they  became  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens,  together  with  the  other  islanders  in  tlie 
Aegaean;  but  they  never  aoquired  power  or  wealth. 
(Comp.  Dem.  n«pl  Sovrrf^cws,  p.  176.)  The  only 
native  of  the  island  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writer*, 
was  Cydias  the  painter;  and  its  chief  celebrity  in 
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Antiquity  was  owing  to  its  excellent  cheeses.  (Stcph. 
B.  s.  v. ; Eustath.  ad  DUmys.  Per.  525 ; Athen.  xii. 
p.  516;  Plin.  xiii.  24.  s.  27.)  Its  political  consti- 
tution, however,  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
Aristotle.  (Harpocrat,  s.  v.  K OdvioL)  In  the  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Homans  in  B.C.  200,  Cythnus 
was  occupied  by  a Macedonian  garrison.  Attalus 
and  the  Rhodians  laid  siege  to  the  city;  but  being 
unable  to  take  it  immediately,  they  quitted  the  island 
at  the  end  of  a few  days,  as  the  capture  of  the  place 
was  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  (Liv.  xxxi.  15,  45.) 
After  the  death  of  Kero,  Cythnus  is  mentioned  as 
the  place  where  a false  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
and  gathered  around  him  many  adherents.  (Tac. 
But.il  8,  9.) 

Cythnus  contained  a town  of  the  same  name, 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  island,  upon  the  summit  and  sides  of  a hill  at 
least  600  feet  in  height.  Its  harbour  was  formed 
by  a small  rock  lying  in  front  of  the  town.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  now  called  Uebraeo- 
kastron.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  has  disap- 
peared. Within  this  circuit  Ross  noticed  two  large 
rectangular  substructions,  divided  by  a passage  a 
few  f«t  in  width ; they  were  probably  the  foundations 
of  two  temples  or  other  public  buildings.  From  the 
above-mentioned  passage  a flight  of  steps  appears  to 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  rock,  leading  down  to  the 
sea.  Near  these  steps  on  the  descent  to  the  sea  are 
three  chambers  cut  out  of  the  rock,  standing  along- 
side of  one  another;  they  were  probably  a sanctuary, 
as  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  were  se- 
pulchres. 

The  modern  name  of  tiro  island,  Thermia,  is  de- 
rived from  some  hot  springs  on  its  north-eastern 
side,  which  are  now  much  frequented  from  various 
parts  of  Greece,  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  They  Ore 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  antiquity,  as  some  ancieut  re- 
mains are  found  near  them.  (Touniefort,  Voyage , 
voL  i.  p.  251,  transl.;  Rons,  Rtiten  auf  den  Griech. 
Inst  In,  v ol.  i.  p.  105;  Fiedler,  Heist  durch  Griech- 
cniand,  vol.  iL  p.  95.) 


COES  OF  CTTHWUS. 

CYTTNIUM  (Kvrlvior;  Kirrtlyior,  Ptol.),  one 
of  the  four  towns  of  Doris,  more  frequently  men- 
tioned in  history  than  the  other  towns  of  the  Tetra- 
polis.  This  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  its 
situation,  which  rendered  it  a place  of  great  military 
importance.  Its  site  corresponds  to  Gravid,  which 
*•  stands  exactly  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass 
leading  from  the  valley  of  Doris  to  the  plain  of 
Amphissa,  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  included 
between  the  Maliac  and  Crissaean  gulfs.  The 
defile  is  formed  by  the  ravines  of  two  torrents 
flowing  in  opposite  directions;  namely,  that  of 
Gravid,  which  joins  the  ApostoUd , near  the  union  of 
the  latter  with  the  Cephissus,  and  that  of  another 
stream  which  crosses  the  plain  of  Amphissa  into  the 
CrLaacan  boy.”  The  position  of  the  town,  thus 
commanding  this  defile,  illustrates  the  intended 
expedition  of  Demosthenes  from  Naupactus  in  B.  c. 
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426.  This  commander  proposed,  if  he  had  been 
successful  over  the  Aetoiians,  to  have  inarched 
through  the  i/ocri  Ozolae,  leaving  Parnassus  on  the 
right,  to  Cytinium  in  Doris,  and  from  thence  to 
have  descended  into  Phocis,  whose  inhabitants  were 
to  have  joined  him  in  invading  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  iii. 
95.)  When  Enrylochus,  the  Spartan,  shortly  after 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Demosthenes,  was 
about  to  march  from  Delphi  against  Naupactus,  he 
deposited  at  Cytinium  the  hostages  he  had  received 
from  the  Locrians.  (Thuc.  iii.  101,  102.)  In  b.  c. 
338,  Cytinium  was  seized  by  Philip,  from  whence 
he  marched  upon  Amphissa  (Philochor.  ap.  1 dungs. 
p.  742).  (Comp.  Scylax,  p.  24;  Strab.  ix.  p.  427, 
x.  p.  476;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13;  Stcph.  B.  s.v.  Kvnva\ 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 15;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii. 
p.  92,  scq.) 

CYTO'NIUM.  [Ckrtoxium.] 

CYTO'RUS  and  CYTO'RUM  (Korwpot:  Nth. 
K.VT«spt*vs,fem.  K or  ay  ids : there  is  also  K muplrtjs, 
Steph.  t.  v.y.  It  appears  that  the  name  was  also 
Cydorus.  (Steph.  s.v.  ed.  Meinecke,  note.)  Its 
mythical  founder  was  Cytorus,  the  son  of  Phrixus, 
according  to  Ephorus.  (Strab.  p.  544.)  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  name  the  place  Cytorum ; ami  Scylax, 
Cytoris.  It  was  between  Amastris  and  Cape  Ca- 
rainbis ; and  according  to  Strabo  once  a trading  place 
of  the  Sinopeis.  The  name  Cytorus  occurs  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  853)  together  with  Sesamus.  [Amastkis.] 
There  are  said  to  be  remains  of  Cytorus  at  a place 
called  Kulras  or  Kidros , which  is  the  ancient  name. 
The  mountains  at  the  back  of  Cytorus  were  covered 
with  box  trees. 

“ Et  juvat  undantem  buxo  spec  taro  Cytorum." 

(Virg.  Geog.  ii.  437.)  Apollonius  (Ary.  iL  944) 
whom  Virgil  may  have  imitated,  calls  it  “ wooded 
Cytorus.”  The  box  forests  extended  from  Amastris 
to  Cytorus.  Pliuy  (vi.  2)  mentions  u Moiis  Cy- 
torus,"  which  he  places  63  M.  P.  east  of  Tiuin, 
and  Tirnn  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Billaeus. 

Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  307)  has  pointed  out  a 
singular  blunder  in  the  Table.  The  places  that  are 
marked  ou  the  Table  between  Amasia  and  Sinope 
are  — Cromen,  Cythero.e  Egilan,  Carambas,  Stefano, 
Syrtas,  which  “ are  evidently  intended  for  Cromna, 
Cytorum,  Aegiali,  Carnmbis,  Stcfane,  Syria*  ; the 
sum  of  the  distances  149  M.P.  is  tolerably  correct." 
He  supposes  that  the  author  was  misled  by  the 
similarity  of  the  name  of  Amastris,  written  Mastrum 
in  the  Table,  with  that  of  Amasia;  but  this  sup- 
position docs  not  seem  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
blunder  satisfactorily.  The  places  that  the  Table 
gives  between  Mastrum  (Amastris)  and  Sinope,  are 
unknown.  Forbiger  (Geog.  vol.  it  p.  436)  takes 
all  these  names  on  the  Table  between  Amasia  and 
Sinope  to  be  genuine  names;  and  so  he  has  Cromen, 
Cytherum,  &c.,  as  places  on  the  road  from  Amasia 
to  Sinope:  but  this  is  certainly  not  so.  There  is  a 
place  on  the  Table,  named  Thotnia,  between  Stcfane 
and  Syrtas.  which  Leake  docs  not  mention.  But 
whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  about  this  one 
name,  the  blunder  in  the  Table  is  manifest.  [0.  L.] 

CY'ZICUS  (v  Kefixof : Nth.  Ko(ijnji*dj)  and 
CYZICUM  (Plin.  v.  32;  Mela,  i.  19).  a city  on  the 
Propontis  in  Mvsia,  on  the  neck  of  a peninsula  as 
Mela  says.  The  peninsula,  which  projects  into  the 
Propontis  or  sea  of  Marmont  on  the  south  coast,  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a sandy  isthmus.  Crossing 
this  isthmus  from  the  mainland,  a traveller  finds  on 
his  left  the  miserable  town  of  Erdek , the  ancient 
3 b 2 
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Artace.  [Artace.]  The  site  of  Cyzicus  is  near 
the  isthmus  on  the  east  side,  in  40°  22  30"  N.  bit. 
(Hamilton,  Researches,  he.  vol.  ii.  p.  103.)  The 
Turks  call  the  ruins  of  Cyzicus  Bal  Kis,  the  second 
part  of  which  seems  to  be  a part  of  the  ancient 
name;  and  Bal  is  probably  a Turkish  corruption  of 
the  Greek  IlaAo/a.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  271  ) 
There  is  a place  called  AuUnjik  near  the  isthmus, 
on  the  mainland  side,  where  there  are  many  marble 
fragments  which  have  been  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bouring site  of  Cyzicus. 

Strabo  (p.  57.**)  says  that  Cyzicus  is  an  island  in 
the  Propontis,  which  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
two  bridges,  and  very  fertile : it  is  about  500  stadia 
in  circuit,  and  contains  a city  of  the  same  name  close 
to  the  bridges,  and  two  closed  harbours,  and  ship- 
houses  {ytiio  oucoi)  above  200;  one  part  of  the  city 
is  on  level  ground,  and  the  other  Is  close  to  a hill, 
which  they  call  Bear  Hill  ('A picrwy  Spos ):  there  is 
another  hill  that  lies  above  the  city,  a single  height 
called  Dindymon,  which  contains  a temple  of  Dindy- 
mene  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was  founded  by 
the  Argonauts.  Sephanus  (s.  v.  Kuforov)  says  that 
the  town  was  also  called ’'Apuruv  rfjaot.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  island  with  the  main  is  attributed  to 
Alexander  by  Pliny  (v.  32),  who  does  not  say  how 
the  junction  was  made.  Apollonius  Rhodins,  who 
wrote  after  Alexander’s  time,  still  calls  it  an  island 
{Argon,  i.  936),  but  he  also  speaks  of  an  isthmus, 
lie  names  one  of  the  ports  Chytus ; the  other  was 
named  Panonnus,  as  the  Scholiast  tells  us.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  bridges.  The 
isi  limns  is  above  a mile  long,  and  less  than  half  a 
mile  broad.  It  seems  probable  that  moles  were 
pushed  out  some  distance,  and  then  the  opposite 
shores  were  connected  by  bridges.  The  whole  passage 
is  now  a sandy  flat.  Hamilton  {Researches,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  98)  says,  “ we  crossed  tho  sandy  isthmus 
which  connects  Cyzicus  with  the  mainland ; near  the 
south  end,  many  large  blocks  of  stone,  dug  up  in 
clearing  a neighbouring  vineyard,  had  been  collected 
into  a heap.”  “ The  east  side  of  the  isthmus  is  now 
an  extensive  marsh,  covered  with  reeds,  and  probably 
marks  the  site  of  the  principal  port  of  Cyzicus,  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea-shore  by  a low  ridge  of  sand  hills 
thrown  up  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Near  the  northern  extremity,  a long  ditch 
runs  from  E.  to  W.  full  of  water,  with  a wall  of 
great  strength,  fortified  by  towers  along  its  northern 
bank ; its  opening  towards  the  sea  is  choked  up  by 
drifted  sand,  bat  it  seems  to  be  the  entrance  through 
which  the  galleys  of  Cyzicus  were  admitted  to  her 
capacious  port.”  (Hamilton.) 

The  ruins  of  Cyzicus  are  among  cherry  orchards 
and  vineyards.  There  is  a heap  of  ruins  covered 
with  brushwood,  where  there  are  many  subterraneous 
passages,  some  of  which  may  be  explored  to  the 
length  of  more  than  a hundred  feet.  These  passages 
arc  connected  with  each  other,  and  appear  to  be  tho 
substructions  of  some  large  buildings.  Cyzicus  in 
Strabo's  time  had  many  large  public  buildings 
(Strab.  p.  575),  and  it  maintained  three  architects  to 
look  after  them  and  the  machinery  {Spyava).  It 
possessed  three  store-houses,  one  for  arms,  one  for 
the  machinery  or  engines,  and  one  for  corn.  “ The 
masonry  of  these  substructions  is  chiefly  Hellenic, 
but  in  some  places  the  walls  are  only  cased  with 
blocks  of  stone ; in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  vaults  is  a 
small  square  opening,  regularly  formed  with  a key- 
stone, all  belonging  to  the  original  construction.” 
(Hamilton.)  If  these  substructions  ore  not  those  of 
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the  public  granary,  they  may  belong,  ns  Hamilton 
suggests,  to  the  great  temple  described  by  Aristide* 
in  his  oration  on  Cyzicus  (vol.  i.  p.  237,  ed.  Jebb)j 
but  the  extravagant  bombast  of  this  wordy  rheto- 
rician diminishes  our  confidence  in  what  he  says- 
The  Agora,  he  says,  contained  a most  magnificent 
temple,  and  he  speaks  of  the  parts  below  ground 
being  worthy  of  admiration.  Xiphilinos  (Dion  Cass, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1173,  ed.  Reimams)  says  that  the  great 
temple  of  Cyzicus  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius ; but  this  must  be  a 
mistake,  and  he  means  to  speak  of  the  great  earth- 
quake that  destroyed  Smyrna  and  other  cities  in  the 
time  of  Marcos,  the  successor  of  Pius.  Aristide* 
wrote  a letter  on  the  calamity  of  the  city  of  Smyrna, 
addressed  to  Aurelius  and  Commodus.  This  tempi® 
is  described  by  Xipbilinus  as  of  extraordinary  di- 
mensions; the  columns  were  fifty  cubits  high,  and  of 
one  stone.  The  Cyziceni  used  the  white  marble  of 
Proconnesus  for  building.  (Strab.  p.  588.)  44  About 
a mile  NE.  by  N.  from  these  substructions  are  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  built  in  a wooded  valley 
to  the  north  of  the  plain,  where  are  the  principal 
mins  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  pilasters  and  massive 
buttresses  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  bat 
seven  or  eight  are  still  standing  on  the  west  side  <f 
the  valley,  by  which  the  circular  form  of  the  building 
may  be  distinctly  traced.”  (Hamilton.)  A small 
stream  flows  thmngh  the  middle  of  the  arena;  wLkh 
circumstance,  and  the  character  of  the  masonry  .-,t 
the  upper  end  of  the  building,  led  Hamilton  to  sup- 
pose that  the  place  was  also  used  as  a Naumachn. 

On  a wooded  hill  to  the  cast  of  the  city,  sitnattd 
above  the  mins,  and  near  the  apex  of  the  city  walls, 
there  are  u only  blocks  of  marble  and  broken  columns 
built  into  tho  walls  of  the  cottages,”  The  site  «rf 
the  theatre,  which  faces  the  SW.,  is  almost  over- 
grown with  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  is  very  large, 
and  appears  to  be  of  Greek  construction,  but  it  » in 
a very  rained  state.  Some  parts  of  the  substruc- 
tions can  be  traced,  but  there  is  not  a block  of 
marble  to  be  seen,  nor  a single  scat  remaining  in  its 
place.  There  are  vestiges  of  the  city  walls  in  various 
parts,  but  it  does  not  appear  easy  to  trace  their  whole 
extent.  Hamilton  in  one  place  speaks  of  M heaps  of 
mins,  long  walls,  and  indistinct  foundations,  hut  so 
overgrown  with  vegetation  that  it  was  impuu>ibk-  to 
make  them  out,”  He  only  found  one  inscription,  a 
Greek  one,  of  the  Roman  period.  “ On  the  whole” 
says  Hamilton,  **  I must  say  that  the  loose  and 
rubbly  character  erf  the  buildings  of  Cyzicus  little 
accords  with  the  celebrity  of  its  architects;  and  al- 
though some  appear  to  have  been  cased  with  marble, 
none  of  them  give  an  idea  of  the  solid  grandeur  of 
the  genuine  Greek  style.”  It  seems  likely  that  the 
larger  blocks  of  marble  have  been  carried  away, 
though  there  is  no  large  modem  town  near  Cyxicus; 
but  the  materials  of  many  ancient  towns  near  (he  sea 
have  doubtless  been  carried  ofF  to  remote  places 
There  are  quarries  of  fine  marble  on  the  hills  about 
Cyzicus,  and  near  Aidinjik  on  the  mainland;  but 
granite  was  much  used  in  the  buildings  of  Cyzicus, 
and  it  is  of  a kind  which  is  rapidly  decomposed.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a rich  vegetation  has  grown  up, 
which  itself  destroys  buildings  and  buries  them. 
Tho  sea  sand  also  that  has  been  blown  up  on  both 
sides  of  tho  isthmus  may  have  covered  the  basements 
at  least  of  many  buildings.  It  seems  likely,  then, 
that  excavations  would  bring  to  light  many  remains 
of  a rich  city,  of  which  Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time 
“ it  rivals  the  first  cities  of  Asia  in  magnitude, 
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benuty,  and  its  excellent  institutions,  both  civil  and 
military,  and  it  appears  to  be  embellished  in  like 
fashion  with  the  city  of  the  Rhodii,  the  Massaliotae, 
and  the  Carthaginians  of  old  ” (p.  575). 

The  origin  of  this  town  seems  unknown.  A 
people  called  Doliones  or  Dolieis  (Steph.  s.  v.  Ao- 
Aiores)  once  lived  about  Cyzicns,  but  Strabo  says 
that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  their  limits.  Conon 
(Xarrat.  41,  apud  Phot.)  has  a story  of  Cyzicus 
being  settled  by  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly,  who  were 
driven  from  Thessaly  by  Aeolians.  Their  king  and 
leader  was  Cyzicus,  a son  of  Apollo,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  peninsula  which  he  occupied ; for  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful, 
if  we  look  at  all  the  authorities,  whether  Cyzicus 
was  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  originally 
an  island  or  a peninsula.  If  it  was  originally  a 
peninsula,  we  must  suppose  that  a canal  was  cut 
across  it,  and  afterwards  was  bridged.  This  king 
Cyzicus  was  killed  by  Jason  on  the  voyage  to 
Gik-his,  and  after  the  death  of  Cyzicns,  perhaps  some 
time  after  according  to  the  legend,  Tyrrhene  seized 
the  place,  who  were  driven  out  by  Milesians.  Cyzicus 
was  reckoned  among  the  settlements  of  Miletus  by 
Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  and  also  Artace  on  the 
same  island  or  peninsula.  (Strabo,  p.635.)  Cyzicus 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad. 

The  Cyziceni  are  said  to  have  surrendered  to  the 
Persians  after  the  conquest  of  Miletus.  (Herod,  vi. 
33.)  The  place  afterwards  became  a dependency  on 
Athens ; for  it  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
covered it  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  (b.c.41  1), 
— at  which  time  it  was  unwalled,  as  Thucydides  ob- 
serves (viiL  107).  These  scanty  notices  of  Cyzicus, 
and  the  fact  of  its  having  no  fortifications  near  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  still  an  inconsiderable  city.  The  Athenians, 
on  getting  the  place  again,  laid  a contribution  on  the 
people.  The  next  year  (b.  c.  410)  the  Cyziceni 
had  the  same  ill  luck.  Mindaras  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral was  there  with  his  ships,  and  Phamabazus  the 
Persian  with  his  troops.  Alcibiades  defeated  Min- 
doro*, and  the  Cyziceni,  being  deserted  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians and  Phamabazus,  again  received  the 
Athenians,  and  again  liad  to  part  with  their  money. 
We  learn  from  the  notice  of  this  affair  in  Xenophon 
( Util.  i.  1.  § 16)  that  Cyzicus  had  a port  at  this 
time.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Acgos- 
jjotaini,  Cyzicus  seems  to  have  come  again  under 
the  Lacedaemonians;  but  as  the  peace  of  Antalcidos 
(b.  c.  387)  gave  all  the  cities  in  Asia  to  the  Persian 
king,  Cyzicns  was  among  them. 

Cyzicus  appears  to  have  obtained  its  independence 
after  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  the  notices  of  it 
are  very  scanty.  Attains  I.  of  Pergamum,  the 
father  of  Eumenes,  married  a woman  of  Cyzicus, 
named  Apollonian,  who  was  distinguished  for  her 
good  sense  (Polyb.  xxiii.  18);  and  we  read  of  the 
Cyziceni  sending  twenty  ships  to  join  the  fleet  of 
Athenaeus,  the  brother  of  Attains  II.,  King  of  Per- 
gamum. (Polyb.  xxxiii.  11.)  We  know  nothing 
<f  the  fortunate  circumstances  which  gave  this  town 
the  wealth  that  it  had,  when  Mithridates  attempted 
to  take  it  b.  c.  74.  It  is  probable  that  it  had  be- 
come one  of  the  outlets  for  the  products  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  well  administered.  The  Cyziceni  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  a fight  with  ‘Mithridates  at  Chalcedon, 
and  soon  after  the  king  attacked  Cyzicus.  He  posted 
bis  troops  on  the  mainland  opposite  to  the  city,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  range  of  Adrasteia;  and  with  his 
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ships  he  blockaded  the  narrow  pnssAge  that  separated 
the  city  from  the  main.  The  strength  of  the  walls, 
whk-h  had  been  built  in  the  interval  since  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  and  the  abundant  stores  of  the  citi- 
zens enabled  them  to  hold  oat  against  the  enemy. 
The  Roman  commander  L.  Lncnllus  was  m the 
neighbourhood  off  Cyzicus,  and  he  cut  off  the  supplies 
of  Mithridates,  whose  army  suffered  from  famine, 
and  was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  the  siego  with 
great  loes.  (Plut.  Lncull.  c.  9,  &c. ; Appian,  Mith- 
ridat.  c.  72,  &c.;  Strab.  p.  575;  Cic.  pro  Arch 
c.  9.)  The  Romans  rewarded  Cyzicus  by  making 
it  a Libera  Civitas,  as  it  was  in  Strabos  time,  who 
observes  that  it  bad  a considerable  territory,  part  of 
it  an  ancient  possession  and  part  the  gift  of  the 
Romans.  He  adds  that  they  possessed  on  the  Troad 
the  parts  beyond  the  Aesepus  about  Zelcia;  and 
also  the  plain  of  Adrasteia,  which  was  that  part  of 
the  mainland  that  was  opposite  to  Cyzicus.  They 
had  also  part  of  the  tract  on  the  Lake  Dascylitis, 
and  a large  tract  bordering  on  the  Doliones  and 
Mygdones,  os  far  as  the  Lake  Miletopolitis  and  the 
Apolloniatis.  Strabo  (p.  587)  speaks  of  a place  at 
the  common  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Priapua 
and  Cyzicus,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  pos- 
sessions of  these  two  towns  bordered  on  one  another, 
on  the  coast  at  least,  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Indeed 
Priapns,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  a colony 
of  Cyzicus.  It  appears  that  the  greatest  prosperity 
of  Cyzicus  dates  from  the  time  of  the  defeat  of 
Mithridates.  It  possessed  a large  tract  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Propontis,  and  there  were  no  other 
large  cities  on  this  side  of  the  Propontis  in  the 
Roman  period,  except  Ni comedia  and  Nicaea.  The 
produce  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  would  come 
down  to  Cyzicus.  Tacitus  (Arm.  ir.  36)  says  that 
Tiberius  (a.  d.  25)  deprived  Cyzicus  of  its  privilege 
of  a free  city  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7,  23;  Sueton.  Tib. 
c.  37)  for  not  paying  doe  religious  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Augustus,  and  for  ill  treating  some  Roman 
citizens.  This  shows  that  Strabo  must  have  written 
what  he  says  of  Cyzicus  being  Libera  before  the  re- 
vocation. The  effect  of  the  revocation  of  tills  privilege 
would  be  to  place  Cyzicus  altogether  and  immediately 
under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  governor  of  Asia. 
Cyzicus,  however,  continued  to  be  a flourishing  place 
under  the  empire,  though  it  suffered  from  the  great 
earthquake  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
the  time  of  Caracalla  it  received  the  title  of  Metro- 
polis. It  also  became  a bishop’s  see  under  the  later 
empire. 

Cyzicus  produced  some  writers,  a list  of  whom  is 
given  in  a note  on  Thucydides  (viii.  107)  by  Wassc. 
(Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  i.  47,  note.)  It  had  also 
some  works  of  art,  among  which  Cicero  ( Terr.  ii.  4. 
c.  60)  mentions  paintings  of  Ajax  and  Medea,  which 
the  dictator  Caesar  afterwards  bought.  (Plin.  viii. 
38.)  At  some  period  in  their  history  the  Cyziceni 
conquered  Proconnesns,  and  carried  off  from  there  a 
statue  of  the  Meter  Dindymene.  It  was  a chrysele- 
phantine statue;  but  the  covering  of  the  face,  instead 
of  being  plates  of  ivory,  was  made  of  the  teeth  of  tho 
hippopotamus.  (Paue.  viii.  46.  § 4.)  Cyzicus  also 
produced  a kind  of  unguent  or  perfume  that  was  in 
repute,  made  from  a plant  which  Pliny  calls  “ Cyzi- 
cena  amaracus  " (Plin.  xiii.;  Paus.  iv.  36.  § 5);  but 
Apollonius,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.688),  speaks 
of  it  as  made  from  an  Iris.  It  was  also  noted  for  its 
mint,  which  produced  the  gold  coins  or  stateres  called 
Cyziceni  (Kv(ueriro(),  which  had  a wide  circulation. 
The  Cvzicenus  had  on  one  side  a female  head,  and 
3 b 3 
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on  the  other  a lion's  head.  (Hesychius,  *.  v.  Ko- 
(unjyoi ; Suidas,  I.  v.  Kvfonjvol  (jraTijpts.)  The 
head  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Cybele.  The  value  of 
the  coin  was  28  Attic  drachmae.  (Dem.  in  Phorm . 
p.  914.)  The  autonomous  coins  of  Cyzicus  are  said 
to  be  rare,  but  there  is  a complete  series  of  imperial 
coins.  It  does  not  appear  where  the  Cyaceni  got 
their  gold  from,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
once  found  on  the  island  or  on  the  neighbouring  main- 
land. Pliny  (xxxvi.  1 5)  says  that  there  was  in  his 
time  a temple  at  Cyzicus,  in  which  the  architect  had 
placed  a golden  thread  along  all  the  joinings  of  the 
polished  stone.  The  contrast  between  the  gold  and 
the  white  marble  would  probably  produce  a good 
effect.  The  passage  of  PHny  contains  something 
more  about  Cyzicus,  and  the  story  of  the  “ fugitivus 
lapis,”  which  was  once  the  anchor  of  the  Argonautac. 
The  stone  often  ran  away  from  the  Prytaneum,  till 
at  last  they  wisely  secured  it  with  lead.  [Q.  L.] 


COUf  OP  CYZICUS. 


CYZISTRA.  [Cybistra.] 


D. 

DAAE.  [Daiiae.] 

DABANAS  (AaScuus),  one  of  Justinian’s  for- 
tresses, situated  between  Dara  and  Amida  (Procop. 
r/e  Aed.  ii.  4),  which  some  of  the  maps  confound 
with  Da ran a (Ammian,  xxiii.  3.  § 7),  which  lies 
much  further  S.  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Brlias. 
The  Bite  has  not  been  identified.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde , 
voL  x.  p.  1 124,  vol.  xi.  pp.  82, 381.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DABASAE  (A aSdaai,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 18),  a people 
of  the  district  called  by  the  ancients  “ India  intro 
Gangem,”  to  the  cast  of  XipaL  There  is  some  doubt 
•bout  the  orthography  of  their  name,  which  is  some- 
times written  Labasae.  They  are  probablv  connected 
with  the  range  of  mountains  called  rb  Aduanrra  &p7] 
(Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 18),  and  which  are  most  likely  re- 
presented by  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Xiptil  Hi- 
malaya*. [V.] 

DABERATH  (Aa §ipa>v,  LXX.;  A aSfipd,  Euseh.), 
n border  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  ( Jo*k . xix.  12). 
apjmrcntly  identical  with  the  Levitical  city  Dabareh 
(Arfffed,  LXX. ; Josh.  xxi.  28),  and  with  Debir 
in  1 Chron.  vi.  58,  though  in  these  passages  it  is 
reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  as  is  also  Dabernth 
in  1 Chron.  vi.  72  (Aefrpf,  LXX.).  Its  site  is 
marked  by  the  small  Moslem  village  of  Deburtah , 
which  is  situated  at  the  NW.  base  of  Mount  Tabor, 
on  a ledge  of  rocks,  thus  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  of  the  situ- 
ation of  Dabeira,  as  a town  of  the  Jews  on  Mount 
Tabor,  in  the  district  of  Diocacsareia.  (Onomast. 
a.  r ; Reland,  Pnlaest.  p.  733.)  Dr.  Robinson  further 
identifies  with  it  the  Daharitta  of  Josephus  in  the 
great  plain  (Bib.  Re*,  vol.  iiL  p.  210),  but  this  is 
very  questionable.  [G.  W.J 

DABRONA,  a river  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy as  being  the  first  river  after  the  .Southern  Pro- 
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montory  (Cape  Clear) — probably  the  Blackvrntrr, 
in  respect  to  name  as  well  as  local  it  v ; since  dnbh 
= black.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DACHARETfl  (Aaxaprirol),  an  inland  tribe  of 
Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  7)  identified 
with  the  Nabathaeans  by  Eustathius  (ad  Dionya. 
Per.  954  ).  Forster  conjectures  that  they  are  iden- 
tical with  the  tribe  of  the  Dtry  Dhaker,  part  of  the 
great  Harb  nation,  found  by  Burckhardt  near  the 
(hr/ and  Zebeyde  tribes,  between  Rdbeyh  and  Mekka. 
and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Medina . (Arabia,  vol.  ii. 

P.  ui.)  rc.  w.j 

DACHINABADES  (Aax«'aSd&»jf,  Peripl.  Jnd. 
p.  29),  a district  of  w India  intro  Gangem,"  on  the 
NW.  const  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindaston,  a little  to 
the  S.  of  Barygaza  or  Beroack.  It  is  stated  by  the 
author  of  the  Peri  pi  us  that  it  was  so  called  because 
Dakban,  in  the  native  tongue,  signified  sooth. 
Dakhinabades,  according  to  this  view,  would  be  a 
purely  Indian  word,  and  would  mean  “ city  of  the 
south.”  Dakhan,  however,  in  which  we  recognise 
the  well-known  modem  name  Deccan,  is  not  properly 
the  south : it  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Dakshina, 
meaning  the  country  on  the  right  hand,  and  was  so 
named  by  the  Hindu  conquerors,  who  entered  India 
from  the  NW.  The  district  of  Dakhinabades  con- 
tained two  emporia,  Plit liana  and  Tagara.  [V.] 

DA'CIA  (Aaifia:  Eth.  and  Ad} . Ada  or,  Pacus, 
Dacicos).  This  country,  the  last  of  the  Roman 
conquests  in  Europe,  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
geographical  expression  denoting  the  land  of  the 
Daci  or  Getae  (v  rwv  r«To>v  y ij,  Strob.  vii.  p,  295), 
till  its  incorporation  with  the  empire  by  Trajan, 
when  it  received  certain  definite  limits. 

The  Gktak  (Nt«,  sing,  rfrrjy,  Steph.  B.)  were 
in  antiquity  enumerated  among  the  Thracian  group 
of  nations;  and  this  opinion  tuts  been  confirmed  by 
the  most  competent  among  modern  inquirers.  (Srha- 
farik,  Star.  Alt  vol.  i.  p.  31.)  It  need  hardly  be 
added,  that  the  theory  which  regarded  the  Getae 
and  the  “ long-haired " Goths  of  Scandinavia  as 
equivalent  names,  though  supported  by  Procopia-, 
Jerome,  Vopiacas,  and  Spartian,  but,  above  all,  by 
Jomandes  (De  Reb.  Get),  is  entirely  devoid  of 
foundation.  The  seat  of  this  people  as  they  first 
appear  in  history  must  be  placed  to  the  N.  of  Mt. 
Haemus,  and  S.  of  the  Ister.  If  we  may  trust  He- 
rodotus (iv.  92,  foil.  v.  3),  the  Getae  were  superior 
to  the  other  Thracian  barbarians.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  later  Dacians  partly  confirms  this  statement, 
however  much  Grecian  imagination  might  colour  bis 
sketch,  or  have  originated  the  fables  connected  with 
their  indigenous  deity  Zalmolxis  or  Zamolxis.  Thu- 
cydides (ii.  96)  describes  them  as  living  in  the  same 
district  as  that  which  they  occupied  when  conquered 
by  Dareius,  and  they  were  among  the  tribes  who  fol- 
lowed Si  takes  to  the  field.  In  the  expedition  of 
Philip  against  Scythia  (Justin,  ix.  2),  the  Triballi. 
who  had  not  long  before  been  driven  out  of  their 
ancient  seats  in  the  interior  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Kelts,  occupied  the  steppe  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Balkan.  It  would  seem  that  the  Getae  bad 
been  forced  across  the  river  by  the  Triballi,  as  Alex- 
ander, in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  335,  found  the  Getae 
ranged  upon  the  oppoeito  side  of  the  Ister  to  tbe 
number  of  upwards  of  10,000  foot  and  4000  horse- 
men. Under  favour  of  night,  Alexander  crossed  over 
the  river  unmolested,  defeated  the  Getae,  and  took 
their  town.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  2;  Strab.  p.  301.) 
In  b.  c.  292,  Lysimachns,  in  the  aggressive  warfare 
which  he  waged  against  the  Getae,  penetrated  into 
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the  heart  of  their  country:  in  the  plains  of  Bessa- 
rabia (ij  rwv  Vsrisv  tpnpia,  St  rub.  p.  305)  his  re- 
treat was  cut  off,  and  he,  with  all  his  army,  had  to 
surrender.  Lysimachus,  however,  was  set  free,  and 
the  generosity  of  Dromichaetes,  the  native  kirg, 
found  a place  among  all  the  collectors  of  anecdotes. 
(St  rub.  p.  302;  Plut.  Demetr.  39,  52;  Polyaen.  viL 
5 ; comp.  Paus.  i.  9.  § 5.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
Dacian  prince  obtained  a large  treasure,  cither  from 
the  plunder  of  the  camp,  or  the  ransom  of  his  prison- 
ers, as  on  two  separate  occasions,  once  in  1545,  and 
again  rather  more  than  twenty  years  since,  many 
thousand  gold  coins  were  found  near  Thonia , some 
of  them  bearing  the  name  of  Lysimachus,  and  others 
w ith  the  epigraph  K02GN.  (Paget,  Hungary  and 
Transylvania , vol.  ii.  p.  105.) 

When  the  Gauls  occupied  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Getae  were  involved  in  war  with  that  people. 
(Justin,  xxvi.  § 3.)  They  were  defeated,  and  were 
sold  in  great  numbers  for  slaves  to  the  Athenians, 
who  had  formerly  obtained  their  supplies  from 
Phrygia  and  Caria,  as  is  shown  by  Aristophanes  and 
the  elder  comedians ; while,  after  this  period,  the 
names  of  Davus  (Dacus  and  Davus  are  convertible 
forms)  and  Geta  appear  as  the  names  of  slaves  in 
the  writers  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their  Roman 
imitator  Terence.  (Strab.  p.  304;  Mem.  de  V Acad, 
des  fnscr.  vol.  xxv.  pp.  34,  foil.;  Niebuhr,  Klein. 
Sckrift.  pp.  352 — 398 ; Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i. 
p.  469.) 

It  is  not  known  why  and  when  the  Gctae  changed 
their  name  to  that  of  Daci.  The  ancients  are  unani- 
mous in  considering  them  as  identical  (Plin.  iv. 
12;  Pans.  i.  12.  §4;  Dion  Cass.  li.  67  ; Appian, 
Praej.  c.  4;  Justin,  xxxii.  3.  § 16),  though  Strabo 
(p.  304;  comp.  Senec.  Nat.  Quaest.  1)  distinguishes 
them  by  saying  that  the  Getae  occupied  the  district 
towards  Pontus  and  the  E.,  the  Daci  that  towards 
Germania  and  the  sources  of  the  Ister.  Curio,  the 
first  Roman  general  who  advanced  in  these  regions 
as  far  N.  as  the  Danube,  was  afraid  to  attack  Dacia. 
(Flor.  Hi.  4.  § 6.)  According  to  some,  Julius  Caesar, 
in  the  extensive  schemes  of  conquest  they  assign  to 
him,  had  meditated  the  invasion  of  Dacia.  (Suet 
JvL  44.)  The  native  prince  Boercbistas,  a con- 
temporary of  Augustus,  and  a man  of  great  capacities, 
ventured  to  cross  the  Ister,  and,  by  ravaging  Thrace, 
and  exterminating  the  people  of  the  Boii  and  the 
Tanrisci,  had  increased  the  power  of  the  Getae  to 
such  extent  as  even  to  cause  terror  to  the  Romans. 
(Strab.  pp.  298,  303.)  In  b.  c.  10,  Augustus  sent 
Lent ulus  to  attack  their  king  Cotiso.  The  Romans 
appear  to  have  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Mar  os, 
but  the  expedition  had  no  practical  results.  (Flor. 
iv.  12.  § 19;  Strab.  p.  304;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  36; 
Hor.  Carm.  iii.  8,  18;  Suet.  Oct.  21.)  Ovid,  in  his 
exile,  has  given  a picture  of  the  Getae,  with  all  their 
repulsive  features,  set  off  by  the  horrors  of  the  in- 
clement climate.'  The  poet,  however,  learnt  their 
language  (Trial,  v.  12,  58,  ex  Font.  iii.  24),  and 
coiiipiwed  a song  of  triumph  for  Augustus  in  the 
rude  longue  of  his  barbarian  neighbours  (ex  Pont. 
iv.  13,  23).  The  only  specimens  of  this  ancient 
language  are  in  the  names  of  men  and  places,  and  in 
particular  words  scattered  through  the  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  preserved  by  lexicographers,  such 
as  Hesvcbius  and  Suidas.  Adelung  (Mithridat. 
vol  ii  p.  344)  has  collected  many  of  these  words 
and  terminations  of  words,  such  as  the  local  ending 
in  data,  which  frequently  occurs  among  Dacian 
towns.  From  this  period  the  Dacians  were  engaged 
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in  frequent  ware  with  tho  Romans.  Fortune  in- 
clined to  neither  side,  till  at  last  they  obtained,  under 
their  king  Decebalus,  so  decided  an  advantage  over 
the  weakness  of  Domitian  as  to  reduce  that  emperor 
to  accept  a peace,  accompanied  by  the  most  disgrace- 
ful conditions,  and,  among  others,  the  payment  of  a 
yearly  tribute  to  Dacia.  A full  account  of  these 
two  campaigns  of  Domitian  is  given  in  the  Diet,  of 
Bitty,  art.  Decebalus.  When  Trajan  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  he  prepared  to  restore  to  its  bright- 
ness tlie  tarnished  honour  of  the  empire,  and  himself 
headed  the  expedition  against  Dacia.  In  a.  d.  101, 
Trajan  left  Rome,  and  passing  through  Pannonia, 
and  crossing  the  Theiss , followed  the  course  of  tho 
Mar  os  into  Transylvania.  His  first  great  battle  was 
on  the  Crossjield  near  Thorda.  The  Moldo-Wal- 
lachian  peasant  still  calls  the  battle  field  by  tho 
name  “ Prat  de  Trajan  ” (Pra turn  Trajani);  a re- 
markable instance  of  the  tenacity  of  a peoples  recol- 
lections. For  other  curious  examples  of  the  honour  ic 
which  the  modem  inhabitants  hold  the  memory  of  the 
conqueror  of  Decebalus,  see  Revue  des  deux  Mondes , 
vol.  xxi.  p.  110.  Decebalus  broke  the  humiliating 
conditions  to  which  he  had  been  subjected ; but 
Dacia  was  doomed  to  become  a Roman  province,  and 
in  a.  d.  104  Trajan,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Dacicus,  set  out  on  his  second  campaign.  The  em- 
peror, who  was  now  better  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  country,  chose  a nearer  route,  and  one 
by  which  he  might  at  once  reach  the  capital  of  the 
enemy.  On  this  occasion  he  crossed  the  Donut>e 
below  the  Iron  Gate,  where  his  famous  bridge  was 
afterwards  built,  and  sending  one  part  of  his  army 
along  the  Aluta,  he  himself  followed  the  valley  which 
now  leads  from  Or  so  v a by  Mehadia  and  Karanatbes 
over  the  Iron  Gate  pass  — the  deep  mountain  gorge 
which,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  Transylvania,  has 
been  alternately  contested  by  Dacian,  Roman,  Chris- 
tian, and  Moslem.  Taking  this  route,  he  marched 
direct  upon  the  capital  Sarmizegethusa. 

The  Dacians,  unable  any  longer  to  defend  their 
capital,  set  fire  to  it,  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 
Decebalus,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  his  pur- 
suers, stabbed  himself,  and  many  of  his  followers 
committed  suicide,  to  avoid  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Dion  Cassius  (lxviii.  6 — 14)  has  given  the 
history  of  this  famous  war ; but  the  Column  of  Trajan 
at  Rome,  upon  which  the  chief  events  of  the  two  cam- 
paigns are  minutely  figured,  forms  the  best  commen- 
tary on  this  final  victory  of  Rome,  which Caninins  the 
poet  (Plin.  Ep.  viii.  4.  § 1)  had  proposed  to  narrate 
in  verse  as  an  eternal  monument  to  the  illustrious 
Trajan.  (Paget,  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  vol. 
ii.  p.  107  ; Fabretti,  de  Column.  Traj. ; Manncrt, 
Res  Traj.  ad  Danub. gestae;  Engel ,Comm.de  Exped. 
Traj.  ad  Danub. ; Franke,  Zur  Geschich.  1'rajans, 
pp.  66—141.) 

Dacia  now  became  a Roman  province,  and  received 
its  definite  political  boundary ; on  the  W.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Tysia,  which  divided  it  from  the 
, Iazyges  Metanastae;  on  the  N.  by  the  Mons  Car- 
patus;  to  the  E.  its  limits  were  the  Hicrasus,  up  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Ister;  while  on  the  S.  it  was 
separated  from  Moesia  by  the  Danube.  (Ptol.  iii.  8. 
§ 4.)  The  whole  circumference  was  calculated  by 
Kutropius  (viii.  2)  at  1000  M.  P.,  but  this  is  below 
the  mark,  as  it  contained  what  is  now  the  Banat  of 
Temesvar , Hungary  E.  of  the  Theiss,  the  whole  of 
Transylvania , the  Bukowina , tho  S.  point  of  Ga- 
licia, Moldavia  W.  of  the  Pnuh,  and  the  whole  of 
Wallachia. 
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After  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  Trajan 
turned  his  attention  to  securing  his  new  province.  The 
bridge  over  the  Danube  which  was  to  afford  a com- 
munication with  the  S.  provinces,  had  been  commenced 
probably  about  A.  D.  103.  Dion  Cassius,  governor 
of  Pannonia  under  Alexander  Severus,  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Trajan's  bridge;  but  this  part  of  his  work 
lias  been  lost,  though  an  abridgment  is  given  in  the 
epitome  of  Xiphilinus.  According  to  this  writer, 
it  was  bnilt  by  Apollodorus,  the  architect  of  the 
Forum  Trajan u m and  of  the  Column  at  Rome,  and 
consisted  of  20  piers;  each  pier  was  150  Roman  feet 
high,  60  feet  thick,  and  they  were  170  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  At  either  end  it  was  protected  by 
towers,  and  the  whole  work  was  built  of  hewn  stone. 
(Dion  Cuss.  Ixviii.  13.)  The  latter  circumstance 
seems  to  be  an  exaggeration,  and  the  account  of  the 
situation,  depth  of  water,  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
other  particulars,  contains  many  errors.  A com- 
parison of  the  other  two  ancient  authorities — the 
large  copper  coin  of  Trajan  with  the  bridge  on  the 
reverse,  and  the  column,  where  part  of  the  bridge  is 
represented  in  the  background — shows  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  bridge  was  of  wood,  while  the  piers 
are  undoubtedly  of  stone.  About  a.  d-  120  Ha- 
drian destroyed  the  bridge,  as  it  is  said,  to  preveni 
the  barbarians  crossing  over  into  the  Thracian  pro- 
vinces. (Dion  Cass.  1.  c.)  The  remains  of  this 
bridge  are  to  be  found  a little  below  the  miserable 
village  of  Scab  Gbdoveu  All  that  is  now  left  is  a 
solid  shapeless  mass  of  masonry  on  each  bank,  about 
20  feet  high ; and  between  that  and  the  river  there 
is  on  each  side  a broken  wall,  with  a level  on  the  top 
of  the  banks,  apparently  forming  the  pier  from  which 
the  first  arches  sprang.  On  both  side*  the  banks 
are  of  a considerable  height  above  the  water.  In 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  in  a direct  line  between 
the.se  ruins,  the  surveyors — as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  plan,  in  which  the  upper  line  indi- 
cates the  common  height  of  the  water,  the  lower 
that  to  which  it  sometimes  falls,  when  the  tops  of 
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several  of  the  pilUrs  become  visible — have  traced 
the  remains  of  13  pillars.  Not  far  from  the  middle, 
a kind  of  island  has  been  formed  which  occupies  the 
sjtfice  of  4 pillars,  and  on  the  N.  bank  there  is  a se- 
cond space,  apparently  filled  up  by  deposits,  which 
leaves  room  for  one  other  pillar;  thus  making,  in 
addition  to  those  on  the  banks,  the  number  20.  The 
distance  between  the  pillars  on  cither  bank  is  about 
11,900  English  feet.  The  pillar  on  the  N.  bank  is 
not  built  of  hewn  stone,  but  of  a mass  of  shapeless 
materials  joined  together  with  Roman  cement.  It 
may  have  been  encased  in  hewn  stone  which  is  now 
destroyed.  On  the  Wallachian  side  are  llie  remains 
of  a tower,  surrounded  by  a deep  and  circular  fosse. 
(Paget,  voi.  ii.  p.  57.) 

Resides  this  great  work  Trajan  constructed  roads 
(the  great  agents  for  civilization):  these  were  three 
in  number,  and  were  connected  with  the  Via  Trajana, 
which  ran  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  partly 
cut  in  the  rock  and  partly  supported  on  wooden 
beams.  The  road  which  lay  most  to  the  W.  quitted 
Viminaciuin, — or,  more  properly,  the  fortress  on  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  river,  L'j-Palanka, — and  took  a 
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| NE.  direction  up  to  Tiviscum  (Temtzvar).  On  this 
road  the  Peutingerian  Table  gives  the  following 
stations: — Arcidava,  Centum  Puteae,  Bersovia,  Azi- 
zia,  Caput  Bubali,  Tiviscum.  The  middle  road, 
quitting  Ortova,  followed  the  valley  of  the  Czema , 
closely  hemmed  in  by  its  wooded  hills,  to  Mchadia ; 
and,  pursuing  the  same  course  as  the  modem  road, 
proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Temcs , then  crossed 
the  narrow  gorge  where  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
had  literally  an  iron  gate,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  place.  Its  direction  then  turned  towards  the  E., 
along  the  vale — or  rather  plain — of  Uaizcg,  over 
Ilunyad  and  the  level  before  Vdrhely,  and  the  hill 
of  Deva,  and  there  fell  into  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Marat, — taking  the  route  which,  should  Tran- 
sylvania ever  attain  to  a higher  civilisation,  will  form 
the  future  great  commercial  road  to  unite  the  wine- 
growing districts  of  its  well-watered  volcanic  slopes 
with  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  Still  proceeding  in 
a NE.  direction  along  the  Metro* , it  passed  KarU- 
bttrg,  Thor  da,  Maros  Vatarheli,  and  so  on  to  the 
frontier  of  Moldavia.  Again,  taking  the  guidance 
of  the  Peutingerian  Table,  the  following  stations  lie 
on  this  road: — Tiema,  Ad  Mcdiatn  ( Mehadia , — 
with  the  baths  of  Hercules,  which  were  known  to  lira 
Romans  as  early  as  the  times  of  Hadrian,  and  were 
in  high  repute  for  their  medicinal  virtues),  Praeto- 
rium,  Ad  Pannonioe,  Gaganae,  Masclianae,  Tiviscum, 
Agnavae,  Pons  August],  Sannizegethusa,  Ad  Aquas, 
Germizera,  Blandiana,  Apula,  Brads,  Salinae,  Pa- 
tsrissa,  Napoca,  Optatiana,  Langiana,  Cersic,  Paro- 
lissum. 

The  third  road,  which  lay  towards  the  F..,  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scala  G Iadova, — probably  cross- 
ing Trajan’s  Bridge,  — passed  along  the  valley  of 
the  Aluta  ( Alt ),  and,  mounting  the  Rothcnthurm 
pass,  descended  upon  Ketrlsburg,  where  it  fell  in 
with  the  other  road.  The  following  are  the  stations 
up  to  Apula, — the  mining  capital  of  the  Romans  in 
Dacia,  the  seat  of  the  Collegium  Aurarioram,  and 
the  residence  of  the  procurator  or  chief  officer  of  the 
gold  mines: — Drabetis,  Amutria,  Pelendova,  Castra 
Nova,  Romula,  Acidava,  Rnsidava,  Pons  Aluti, 
Burridava,  Castra  Trajana.  Aratela,  Praetnrium, 
Pons  Vetus  Stenaram,  Cedonie,  Acidava,  Apula. 

Ptolemy  (iii.  8)  has  added  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing places  which  are  nt*  to  be  found  on  the 
great  Roman  roads,  between  the  Tysia  and  the 
Aluta,  in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S.: — Rucreniura 
('P0VKKdMor),Docidava(Aotft5aiia),mpianum(OvA- 
wia v6v),  Ziridara  (ZtpfBcwa),  Zurobara  (Z ovp6€apa), 
Lizizis  (Ai(i(Ij),  Zeugma  (Z*Sy put),  Acmonia  (’A#r- 
fuotfia),  Phrateria  (♦paffpfa).  Then  E.  of  the 
Aluta,  in  the  direction  from  S to  N.: — Arcinna 
(* Ap*iv(y)a),  Pinum  (JU*6v),  Sornurn  (2 6p»ov), 
Tiasum  (Tlatrov),  Nentidava  (N«vri8ai>a),  I'irmn 
(Thpotfi),  HydaU  (*T8aro),  Tiriscum  (Tipuricer), 
Marcodava  (Map*<58aya),  Comidava  (KopiSaua), 
RliAinidava  ('PapiBaua),  Zusidava  (Zovoihava),  Pa- 
loda  (FldAoJa),  Angustia  (’Ayyowrrla),  Praetoria 
Augusta  (npoiTMpia  AvyoiJoTtt),  S&ndava  (2a>- 
8ava),  Utidava  (OfotSoMz),  Pctrodava  (n»rp«5aue), 
Carsidava  (KcqxriSaya),  Patridava  (IlaTpiBava), 
Triphulum  (Tpl^wXov),  Arcobadara  (’Apico^dBapa). 

The  rivers  of  Dacia  which  flowed  into  the  Da- 
nube in  the  direction  from  W.  to.  E.,  were  as  fol- 
lows:— Tisianus  or  Tvsia,  with  its  E.  affluents  Ge- 
ras us  or  Grissia,  and  Marisus;  Tibiscus,  springing 
from  the  Carpathians;  Gifil;  Alutas;  and  Hierasus 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  ndpas  or  flop*. 
ri s of  Herodotus  (iv.  48). 
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Dacia  was  made  a consular  province  (Capitolin. 
Per  tin.  2,  3)  under  a “legatus,”  and  divided  into 
district*,  as  in  129  there  appears  “ Dacia  Inferior” 
under  Hadrian,  and  in  an  inscription,  the  age  of 
which  is  not  known,  “ Dacia  Apulensis  ” (Orelli, 
Inter,  n.  3888).  Notwithstanding  the  resolution 
of  Hadrian  to  contract  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
the  steps  he  actually  took  for  that  purpose,  the  Ho- 
mans seem  to  bare  remained  masters  of  Dacia  till 
the  time  of  Aurelian  (a.  d.  270 — 275);  when  they 
finally  retired  across  the  Danube,  and  left  Dacia  to 
the  Goths.  The  Roman  colonists  were  placed  on  the 
S.  of  the  river,  in  a district  lying  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Moesia,  which  bore  the  name  of  Dacla  Au- 
uf.uaki  (Vopisc.  Aurel.  39  ; Ruf.  Brtv.  8;  Eu- 
ti\>p.  ix.  15),  and  which  was  afterwards  divided  into 
two  parts: — Dacia  Ripensis,  on  the  Danube,  with 
the  capital  Rati  aria;  and  Dacia  Mkmtkrkanei, 
with  the  capital  Serdica.  (Marquardt,  Ucmdbuch 
der  Rom.  AlL  p.  108.)  An  intercourse  of  com- 
merce and  language  was  gradually  established  be- 
tW'Wi  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river;  and  Dacia, 
though  serving  a Gothic  master,  proved  the  firmest 
barrier  against  the  barharians  of  the  north.  In  spite 
of  the  strong  lines  which  the  Visigoths  were  pre- 
faring to  construct  between  the  Pruth,  Danube,  and 
the  mountains,  they  gave  way  before  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Huns,  about  a.  d.  376.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxxi.  3;  Jomand.  de  Rcb.  GtL  c.  24  ; Schafarik, 
Slav.  AlL  vol.  i.  p.  324.)  After  the  death  of  Attila 
in  a.  d.  453,  the  old  country  of  Dacia,  from  the 
Carpathian  mountains  to  the  Euxine,  became  the 
mt  of  a new  power  which  was  erected  by  Ardaric, 
king  of  the  Gepidae.  When  the  kingdom  of  the 
Gepidae  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  and  Avars 
in  a-d.  566,  these  districts  were  occupied  without 
resistance  by  a new  colony  of  Scythians.  The  Dacian 
empire  of  the  “ Chagans  ” lasted  for  upwards  of 
230  years,  till  it  fell  before  the  might  and  prowess 
of  the  great  Charlemagne.  The  Wallachians — or 
*■  Rum  any  i,”  as  they  call  themselves  — are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Vlakhi  (BAdx°*)»  w^ich  is 
a much  older  and  wider-spread  name,  belonging  to 
the  Kelts.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  AlL  voL  L p.  235.) 
Both  of  the  Wallachian  stocks  on  either  side  of  the 
Danube  were  of  the  same  descent,  and  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  Slaves,  Getae,  and  Romans,  who  from  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth  century  sheltered  themselves  in 
the  mountains  of  Dacia,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and 
Albania;  and  when  the  times  became  more  peaceable, 
spread  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  plains. 
(Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  p.  205;  Fcsslcr,  Ge- 
tchick.  der  Ungcrn,  voL  L p.  71.) 

The  Magyars  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Dacia  before  the  tenth  century : its  later  history  falls 
without  the  province  of  this  work.  It  is  interesting 
W>  observe  that  Bethldn  Gabor,  the  Protestant  hero 
of  Transylvania  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  had  in- 
tended to  have  founded  the  ancient  Dacian  empire  in 
favour  of  himself,  but  abandoned  it  in  consequence, 

it  seems,  of  his  being  childless. 

The  dress,  features,  and  whole  appearance  of  the 
modern  Wallacks,  correspond  entirely  with  the  Da- 
cians of  Trajan's  Column.  They  have  the  same 
»cched  nose,  deeply-sunken  eye,  and  long  hair,  the 
same  sheepskin  cap,  the  same  shirt,  bound  round  the 
waist  and  descending  to  the  knee,  and  the  same  long 
l*x*e  trousers  which  the  Roman  chain  is  so  often 
**n  encircling  at  the  ankles.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
deride  the  claims  of  the  Wallack  to  Roman  descent ; 
but  an  admixture  of  Roman  and  Dacian  blood — the 
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conquerors  and  the  conquered — may  reasonably  be 
inferred.  Though  the  duration  of  the  Roman  empire 
only  lasted  for  about  170  years  in  this  country,  yet 
in  none  has  it  left  more  lasting  impression  of  its  do- 
mination, especially  in  the  language.  That  which  is 
spoken  by  all  the  people  of  this  nation  is  soft,  abound- 
ing in  vowels,  and  deriving  most  of  its  words  from 
the  Latin,  mixed  up  with  many  forms  of  Slavish 
origin. 

It  is  uncertain  what  coinage  the  Dacians  used 
during  their  independence : they  were  probably  tetrm- 
drachms,  of  rude  workmanship,  copied  after  the 
money  of  Philip  of  Maced  on,  great  numbers  of  which 
have  been  found  in  Transylvania.  Coins  of  the  im- 
perial period,  from  the  time  of  Philip  to  that  of  Gal- 
lienos,  are  extant : the  type  constantly  found  is  a 
woman,  generally  standing, — the  symbol  of  Dacia, — 
with  the  epigraph  frovincla  dacla.  (Eckliel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4.) 

(Sul2er,  Gesch.  DacUnx ; Ersch  and  Gruber,  En- 
cyclopedic, a.  v.  Dacia ; Wilkinson,  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia;  Paget,  Hungary  and  Transylvania ; 
Neigebauer,  Dacicn  out  den  Ueberresten  dies  Klass. 
Alterthums.')  [E.  B.  J.] 

DACIBY'ZA  (Aaxteufa),  a place  in  Bithynia, 
on  the  road  from  Chalcedon  to  Nicomedia.  The 
modern  Gtbse  or  Givyta,  near  the  north  coast  of  the 
hay  of  Astacoa,  seems  to  preserve  the  ancient  name. 
It  is  mentioned  by  several  of  the  liistorians  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.9.)  [G.L.] 

DAD  ASTANA  (Gen  ae;  Aabdnaya,  PtoL  v. 
1 ),  an  inland  town  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
The  Table  places  it  on  a road  from  Nicaea  to  Julio- 
polis,  and  29  M.  P.  from  Juliopolis.  It  appears  to 
have  been  near  tho  borders  of  Bithynia,  as  Am- 
mianus  says  (xxv.  10)  the  emperor  Jovianus  on  his 
return  from  the  East  came  from  Ancyra  to  Dadas- 
tana,  where  he  died  suddenly.  [G.  L.j 

DADES  (A$5 «s,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 2),  a promontory 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  W.  of  Thronoi,  which 
D’Anville  has  identified  with  Kiti.  (Engel,  Kyproe, 
vol.  i.  p.  99.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DADICAE.  [Daradrae.] 

DAE'DALA  (ra  AaiSaAa  : EtA.  Atu8aA«us),  a 
city  of  the  Rhodia,  that  is,  the  Peraea  in  Caria,  or 
a small  place,  os  Stephanas  B.  says  (f.  v.),  on  the 
authority  of  Strabo;  and  also  a mountain  tract  in 
Lycia. 

The  eastern  limit  of  the  Rhodian  Peraea  was 
the  town  of  Daedala,  and  after  Daedala,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Rhodii,  is  a mountain  of  the  same  name, 
Daedala,  where  commences  the  line  of  the  Lycian 
coast : near  the  mountain,  that  is,  on  the  coast,  is 
Telmissus,  a town  of  Lycia,  and  the  promontory 
Telmissis.  (Strab.  pp.  664,  665.)  The  Daedala  is 
that  part  of  the  mountain  country  of  Lycia  which 
lies  between  the  Dalamon  Tchy  and  the  middle 
course  of  the  Xanthus;  and  the  high  land  comes 
down  to  the  coast  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus 
or  Makri.  ( Map,8tc.  by  Hoskyn,  London  Geog.  Jour- 
nal, vol.  xii.)  In  Mr.  Hoskyn's  map  just  referred 
to,  the  ruins  of  Daedala  are  placed  near  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Glaucus,  on  the  west  side  of  a small  river 
named  Inigi  Chai , which  seems  to  be  the  river 
Ninua,  of  which  Alexander  in  his  Lyciaca  (Steph. 
B.  b.  v.  AalSaAo)  tells  the  legend,  that  Daedalus 
was  going  throngh  a marsh  on  the  Ninus,  or  throngh 
the  Ninus  river,  when  he  was  bitten  by  a water 
snake,  and  died  and  was  buried  there,  and  there  the 
city  Daedala  was  built.  The  valley  through  which 
the  Ninus  flows  is  picturesque,  and  well-cultivated. 
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“ On  the  mountain  on  the  W.  side  of  the  valley  is  an 
ancient  site,  probably  Daedal  a:  here  are  numerous 
toml«  hewn  in  the  rocks  in  the  usual  Lycian  style; 
some  are  well-finished.  The  acropolis  stood  on  a 
detached  hill ; on  its  summits  are  remains  of  a well, 
and  a large  cistern.  We  did  not  find  any  inscrip- 
tions." (Hnskyn.)  But  though  no  inscriptions  were 
found,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  place  is 
Dardala.  Pliny  (v.  31)  mentions  two  islands  off 
this  coast  belonging  to  the  Daedaleis.  There  is  an 
island  off  the  coast  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Inigi 
Choi, , and  another  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
and  these  may  be  the  islands  which  Pliny  means. 
The  islands  of  the  Cryeis,  three  according  to  Pliny, 
lie  opposite  to  Crya,  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Afakri.  Livy  (xxxvii.  22)  mentions  Daedala  as  a 
“ parvum  castellum."  Ptolemy  (v.  2)  places  Dae- 
dal*. and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Glaucus,  in  Lvcia. 

The  reader  may  refer  to  Hotkyn'a  map  and  the 
Gtog.  Journal  (vol.  xii)  ns  to  the  site  of  Caunus 
also,  which  passage  the  writer  of  the  article  Cauxui 
overlooked.  [G.  L.] 

DAEDALA  (AmMAa,  PtoL  vii.  1.  § 49),  a town 
or  district  of 44  India  intra  Gangent,"  E.  of  the  Indus, 
and  between  that  river  and  the  M.  Vindios  ( Vindhya 
Alt*.),  the  territory  of  the  Caspiraeans.  Curtius 
would  seem  to  place  it  on  the  W.  of  the  Indus  (viii. 
10.  § 19).  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Justin,  if 
his  Monte*  Daedali  refer  to  this  place  (xii.  7). 
Stephanos  simply  notices  the  existence  of  a place  of 
this  name  in  India.  [V.] 

DAE'MONUM  INSULAE  (Aai pivwv  tdjaa *), 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf  (Red  Sea)  (PtoL  vi.  § 15),  apparently  lying 
olF  Yambo.  £G.  W.] 

DAESIDIA'TAE,  D ESI  DATA  E (Aaioriiarai), 
one  «tf  the  many  Paunonian  tribe*.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
314.)  Pliny  (iii.  26)  and  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii. 
115),  indeed,  mention  them  among  the  Illyrian 
tribes,  hut  this  probably  arises  from  the  faft  that  the 
Homans  regarded  the  Pannonians  generally  as  Illy- 
rians. [L.S.] 

DAETICHAE  (Aair Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 51),  a 
tribe  of  “ India  intra  Gangcm,"  to  the  N.  of  the 
Ganges,  and  apparently  seated  among  the  spurs  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  They  may  have  occupied 
the  western  portion  of  Nip&L  [V.J 

DAGASKIRA  (A aydtrtipa,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  29), 
a small  place,  perhaps  a headland,  visited  by  the 
fleet  of  Ncarchus.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the 
Icthyophagi.  Forbiger  thinks  that  it  is  represented 
by  Cape.  I ask,  but  this  would  seem  to  be  more  to  the 
westward  at  Carpella.  If  the  word  be  of  Arabian 
origin,  it*  original  form  may  have  been  Dah-jezirtk, 
(lie  island  of  Dali.  The  whole  district  was  anciently 
called  Gedrosia.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearehu*, 
vol.  i.  p.  274.)  [V.] 

DAHAE  (Aacu,  Steph.  B.  s.  t>.;  A dot,  Herod,  i. 
52;  Dahae.  Plin.  vi.  19),  a numerous  nomad  tribe 
who  wandered  over  the  steppes  to  the  E.  of  the 
Caspian.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  51 1 ) lias  grouped  them  with 
the  SacAKand  Massaoktak  as  the  great  Scythian 
tribes  of  Inner  Asia  to  the  N.  of  Bactriana.  These 
Dahae  were  subdivided  into  PARXt  (ndpvwi,  p.  508) 
or  Aparni  ("Air apvot,  p.  51 1),  who  were  found  near 
Hyrcania ; Xanthii  (EdvOioi),  and  Pissuri  (nhr- 
ooupoi).  Alexander  met  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ox  ns,  and  subdued  them.  (Curt.  viii.  3; 
Justin,  xii.  6.  § 18.) 

As  might  be  expected,  they  occupied  no  definite 
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position,  bnt  moved  os  necessity  might  require:  th 
appear  in  Arrian  ( Anab . iii.  28)  on  the  Jaxartea, 
and  were  in  later  times  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 
They  were  hardy  warriors  (**  indomiti  Dahae,"  Virg. 
Aen.  viii.  728),  who  served  Doreius  as  cavalry 
(Arrian,  iii.  11),  Alexander  (Arrian,  v.  12)  and 
Antiochua  (Polyb.  v.  79;  Liv.  xxxv.  48,  xxxvii.  38, 
40)  os  mounted  archers.  They  were  also  useful  :i s 
foot-troops.  (Amra.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §21;  Suid.  a.  r. 
'Ay add?.) 

It  is  most  questionable  whether  any  connection  be- 
tween the  Dahae  and  the  Thracian  Dari  can  be  traced 
(comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.304);  but  Ritter  (Erdhmdr.  vol. 
vii.  pp.  668,  foil.)  has  noticed  the  curious  coincidence 
of  the  successive  arrival  of  Daci,  Getae,  and  Scythian 
tribes  to  the  W.  of  the  Caspian,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ister:  while  in  a previous  age  the  Jaxartes  and 
Oxus  were  occupied  by  Dahae,  Yueti  (Getae),  and 
Massagetae  to  the  E.  of  the  Caspian.  The  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome  know  nothing  of  the  Dahae  but 
their  name,  position,  and  warlike  virtues.  It  would 
appear  that  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  give  more 
special  information  upon  the  interesting  subject  of 
these  and  other  Germanic  or  red  and  fair-haired 
races  in  Central  Asia  — one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  modem  times.  (Ritter,  L c, : comp. 
Humboldt.  Atie  Ccntrale , vol.  iL  p.  63.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

DAI.  [Dahae.] 

DA1X  (Ad»f  ).  In  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
14;  comp.  Menand.  JhM.  p.  301,  ed.  Bonn),  this 
river,  which  he  describes  as  flowing  into  the  Cas- 
pian. is  the  second  river  from  the  Kha  ( Volga) 
towards  the  Jaxartes,  the  Rhymnus  intervening; 
but  there  must  lie  some  mistake  (comp.  Rcnnt-ll, 
Geog.  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  180),  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Daix  is  represented  by  the  Jaik  or 
Ural  (Humboldt,  A*ie  Centrale , vol.  ii.  p.  186), 
which  forms  port  of  the  E.  limit  of  Europe,  rising  in 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Caspian, 
after  a course  of  about  900  English  miles.  This 
river  is  the  W.  boundary  to  the  vast  steppes  over 
which  the  hordes  of  the  Kirghiz-  Kayak*  ream. 
(Levchine,  Horde*  et  Steppe*  de*  Kirqt’iz-  Kazak*, 
P-3.)  £k.  B.J.] 

DALANDA  (AaAarSa,  Ptol.  v 7.  § 2).  Ritter 
( Krdkunde , voL  x.  p.  844)  has  conjectured  that  the 
site  of  this  place  in  the  Lesser  Armenia  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  remarkable  castle  of  Derendah , situ- 
ated at  the  Tokhmah  Sii  upon  a rock  of  nummulilic 
limestone,  forming  cliffs  which  rise  300  fe»t  shove 
the  river's  bed.  This  rock  has  extensive  ruins  on 
the  platform,  with  hewn  cisterns  for  preserving  tho 
rain  water.  These  ruins,  however,  do  not  date  be- 
yond the  epoch  of  the  Turks,  nor  are  any  to  be  per- 
ceived which  belong  to  a more  ancient  prriod,  though 
it  has  been  assumed,  from  its  remarkable  position, 
that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  many  Roman  or 
rather  Byzantine  fortresses  which  existed  in  Armenia 
Minor.  (St  Martin,  Mem.  *ur  VArmenie,  vol.  i. 
p.  189;  Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.x.  p.  318.)  [E.B.J.] 

DALDIS  (q  EaKbis:  Eth.  AaASiards),  a town 
which  Ptolemy  places  on  tho  borders  of  Phrygia 
and  Lydia  (v.  2);  and  Suidas  (*.  v.  ’AprejdSwpoi), 
in  Lydia.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Artemidorus, 
the  author  of  the  Oneirucritica.  There  are  coins  of 
the  imperial  period  with  the  epigraph  AoA$<a **r. 
The  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

I)  ALTON.  [Diagox.] 

DALLUNTUM,  a town  of  Dalmatia,  which  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  on  the  road  from  Narooa 
to  Epidaurus,  29  M.  P.  from  the  former.  It  appears 
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in  the  Peutinger  Table  under  the  name  of  Di- 
LusrrcM.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DALMANUTHA  (AoA iiarovOd).  The  name 

occum  only  in  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  (viii.  10),  where 
the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Matthew  (xv.  39)  has 
M 0760X0,  which  enables  us  to  identify  the  district 
of  Dalmanutha  with  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  to  the 
S.  of  which  Magdala  was  situated.  Lightfoot 
( Churog.  Dec.  cap.  v.  § 2)  offers  several  suggestions 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  but  none  of  them  satis- 
factory. [G.  \Y.] 

DALMATIA  (AaA fiarta,  iiaXfxariKii,  Dalmatia, 
IV1  mat  ia  : Eth.  and  adj.  AaA pdnjt,  AaAfiartin, 
D-.vImala,  Dalmatensis,  Dalmaticus).  The  Dalmatians 
formed  a portion  of  that  great  aggregate  of  tribes 
which  inhabited  the  broken  and  indented  coast  E. 
of  the  Adriatic  from  the  Celti  Taurisci  as  far  S.  as  the 
Kpirots  and  Macedonians.  These  tribes,  which  com- 
prehended, besides  the  Dalmatians,  the  Veneti,  Pan- 
nomans, Dardani,  Autariatae  and  others,  belonged  to 
the  Illyrian  group;  and  the  territory  which  with  va- 
rying limits  was  occupied  by  them  bore  the  common 
name  of  Illyricnm  [Illyricum]  Strabo  (vii.  p.31 5) 
asserted  that  it  was  a peculiarity  of  the  Dalmatians, 
to  divide  their  lands  afresh  (x<epat  dvattur/sdi)  every 
eighth  year;  and  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
using  coined  money  among  themselves. 

The  inland  parts  of  this  district  are  diversified  by 
undulating  grounds,  hills,  and  high  mountains;  many 
of  the  latter  have  the  same  rugged  appearance  as 
those  of  the  cuast.  The  geological  character  of  the 
whole  of  this  country  is  referred  to  the  secondary 
formation. 

Sterility  is  the  general  character  of  the  hilly  parts 
of  Dalmatia,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  N.  sides  are 
usually  less  barren  than  the  S.  slopes.  The  soil, 
though  not  rich,  is  good;  Strabo  (p.  315)  indeed  de- 
scribes it  as  * sterile,  unsuited  to  agriculture,  and 
barely  affording  a subsistence  to  the  inhabitants.”  He 
adds  (p.317),  and  this  may  account  for  its  impover- 
ished condition,  “ The  country  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  rugged  spots,  abounds  every  where 
with  the  olive  and  vine, has  always  been  neglected,  and 
its  worth  has  been  unknown  in  consequence  of  the 
wildness  and  predatory  habits  of  the  inhabitants.” 

The  coast  was  well  famished  with  harbours  as 
well  on  the  mainland  as  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
while  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  is  without  ports. 
In  antiquity  Dalmatia  produced  a great  quantity  of 
gold  (“  aurifera  terra,"  Mart.  x.  78 ; Slat.  Silt.  i. 
2.  53),  and  if  Pliny  (xxxiii.  4)  may  be  believed,  as 
much  as  50  pounds  of  gold  were  procured  daily 
from  the  mints  in  the  time  of  Nero.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  these  statements,  because,  as  far  as  pre- 
sent information  goes,  Dalmatia  can  boast  of  neither 
gold  nor  silver.  Gold  has,  however,  been  found  at 
Semjrro  in  Bosnia ; and  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  Dalmatia  of  the  Bomans  included  much 
of  Bosnia,  the  statements  of  the  ancients  must  be 
referred  to  this  district.  (Ncigebauer,  Die  Sud- 
slaeen.  p.  21 1 ; comp.  Fort  is,  Viaggio  in  Dalmazia, 
p.  1 13;  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia , vol.  i.  p.  219.) 

In  the  reign  of  Gcntius,  last  king  of  Illyria,  a 
separation  took  place  among  his  subjects.  They 
obeyed  Fleuratus  as  long  as  lie  lived,  but  after  his 
death,  on  the  accession  of  Gentius,  the  Dalinatae  re- 
voked, b.  c 180,  having  assumed  that  name  from  the 
city  of  Delminium  (or  Dalminium)  which  they  chose 
a-*  the  capital  of  their  new  state.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  18.) 
The  territory  of  the  Dalinatae  was  at  first  compre- 
hended between  the  Naro  (Narcnta)  and  the  Tilurus 
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or  Nestns  ( Cettina),  and  contained  at  one  period  twenty 
cities;  it  then  extended  to  the  Titius  (La  Kerka ), 
and  the  whole  country  received  the  name  of  Dal- 
matia, under  a republican  form  of  government,  which 
lasted  till  the  inhabitants  either  delivered  themselves 
up  to  Home,  or  were  conquered  by  her  armies. 

In  consequence  of  a quarrel  between  them  and  the 
Lissans  and  Dnorsi,  who  were  allies  of  Home,  a con  - 
sular  army  was  sent  against  them.  The  consul,  C. 
Marcius  Figulns,  entered  Dalmatia,  n.  c.  156,  and 
its  strongly  fortified  capital  Delminium  having  b*en 
taken,  the  Dalmatians  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace; 
and  their  liberty  was  only  allowed  them  on  condition 
of  their  paying  tribute  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  24; 
Appian.  Jllgr.  11;  Lir.  Epit.  xlvii.;  Flor.  iv.  12  ) 
In  the  following  year  they  were  subdued  by  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Nasica  Corculum  (Liv.  /.  c.).  Delmi- 
nium, their  capital,  it  would  appear,  suffered  to  surh 
an  extent  (Strab.  p.  31 5)  that  the  scat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  Salon  a.  In  b.  c.  119,  L.  Caeci- 
lius  Metellus,  who  was  consul,  declared  war  against 
the  Dalmatians,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no 
offence.  They  offered  no  opposition  to  him,  and  after 
wintering  at  Salona  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  gained 
the  undeserved  honour  of  a triumph  and  the  surname 
Dalmaticus.  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixii.;  Appian.  fllyr.  1 1.) 

Appian  (Illyr.  13)  has  told  the  story  of  the  4th 
Dalmatian  war.  The  Libumians,  who  were  attacked 
by  their  restless  neighbours,  appealed  to  Home  for  aid. 
Troops  were  sent  to  enforce  the  demand  which  had 
previously  been  made,  that  the  Dalmatians  should 
evacuate  Promona.  In  n.  c.  48,  Gabinius  Inst  more 
than  2000  men  in  an  engagement  with  the  natives, 
and  then  fell  back  upon  Salona.  It  was  reserved  for 
Vatinius  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  which  the  Roman 
arms  had  sustained.  He  was  saluted  as  “ imperator  ” 
by  his  soldiers,  and  received  the  honours  of  a “ sup- 
plicatio  " from  the  senate  in  n.  c.  45.  The  death  of 
J.  Caesar  emboldened  the  Dalmatians.  Fortune  fa- 
voured them.  Vatinius  took  refuge  in  Epidamnus, 
and  the  war  against  if.  Antonius  and  Oct  avian  us 
prevented  Brutus,  to  whom  the  province  bad  been 
decreed,  from  punishing  their  defection.  In  b.  c. 
34,  Octavianus  led  a formidable  army  into  Dalmatia, 
where  Agrippa  hail  the  command,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Setonia,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  knee. 
The  country  submitted  to  him,  hostages  were 
taken,  the  standards  captured  from  Gabinius  restored, 
and  a promise  was  given  that  the  owing  tribute 
should  be  paid.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  38;  Liv.  Epit. 
cxxxii.;  Appian.  Illyr.  24 — 27;  Veil.  ii.  90;  Flor. 
iv.  12;  Suet.  Oct.  20.) 

Dalmatia  became  an  imperial  province,  and  its 
limits  were  pushed  as  far  N.  as  the  Save.  In 
B.  c.  16,  and  again  in  1 1,  the  Dalmatians  showed  an 
inclination  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  some  years  af- 
terwards joined  the  revolted  Pannoniana,  when  Rome 
anticipated  such  danger,  that  Suetonius  (Tib.  16)  con- 
sidered that  no  more  formidable  enemy  had  appeared 
since  the  Punic  War.  Tiberius,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  I toman  army,  displayed  con- 
siderable military  talent  in  the  Dalmatian  campaign 
against  Bate,  the  champion  of  his  country’s  liberties, 
a man  of  great  bravery  and  capacity.  In  a.  d.  9,  he 
had  reduced  the  country  entirely  to  subjection,  and 
in  A.  d.  12  received  the  honour  of  a triumph  for  this 
and  his  German  victory.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29 — 32, 
lvi.  U — 17;  Veil.  ii.  110 — 115  ; Zonar.  x.  37.) 
Henceforward  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum,  though  geo- 
graphically they  were  distinguished  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
53),  became  politically  convertible  terms. 
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The  name  IUjricom  is  however  more  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  long  and  narrow  tract  of  country  which 
lies  between  the  Save  and  the  Adriatic,  and  Dal- 
matia after  its  final  incorporation  into  the  Roman 
province  must  be  referred  to  the  article  under  that 
head  [Illyricum].  Dalmatia  was  the  native 
country  of  Diocletian,  and  its  capital  Saiona  (Spa- 
lalro ) will  always  be  famous  as  having  beeu  the 
place  to  which  that  emperor  retired.  At  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  between  Arcadiua  and  Honorius, 
the  important  and  warlike  prefecture  of  lllyricum 
was  divided  between  the  Weat  and  the  East;  Dalma- 
tia with  Noricum  and  Pannonia  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
former.  About  a.i>.  461,  Dalmatia  was  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Suevi,  but  the  intrepid  Marcel- 
linua  maintained  the  power  of  the  Romans  against 
the  barbarians,  and  occupied  the  province  in  an  in- 
dependent position  with  the  title  of  patrician  of  the 
West.  (Procop.  Bell.  Vandal,  i.  6.)  Tbeodoric,  the 
great  emperor  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  supported  by  Zeno, 
emperor  of  the  East,  wrested  it  from  Odoaoer;  and 
it  is  said  that  an  iron  mine  in  Dalmatia  famished 
the  victors  with  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  war. 
(Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  ep.  25.)  In  A.  D.  535,  it  was 
conquered  for  the  Lower  Empire  by  the  imperial 
armies,  regained  by  the  Ostro-Goths,  and  again  re- 
covered by  Belisarius. 

Under  Justinian  the  limits  of  Dalmatia  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  E.  over  Pannonia;  and  it  was  divided 
into  maritime  and  inland  Dalmatia:  the  former  ex- 
tending from  Istria  through  Libumia,  Dalmatia, 
and  N.  Albania,  with  tho  adjacent  islands;  and  the 
latter  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  range  of  mountains  known 
under  the  name  of  Albius,  Bebius,  Ardius,  or  the  mo- 
dem Prolog  range,  and  Scardus.  It  was,  however, 
with  difficulty  preserved  for  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
was  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gepidae,  and  then 
of  the  Lombards.  The  great  lieraclius,  in  pursuance 
of  his  statesmanlike  plan  of  establishing  a permanent 
barrier  in  Europe  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Avars  and  Slaves,  induced  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves, 
who  occupied  the  country  about  the  Carpathians,  to 
abandon  their  ancient  seats  and  move  down  into  the 
provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic. 
Though  independent,  these  people,  when  they  Iwd 
made  their  footing  in  Dalmatia,  for  a long  period 
considered  themselves  as  owing  a degree  of  terri- 
torial allegiance  to  the  Lower  Empire.  (Const. 
Porph  de  Adm.  Imp.  31 — 36.) 

The  modem  liistory  of  Dalmatia  commences  with 
these  relations  established  by  Heradius  and  the  W. 
Slaves,  who  entered  the  country  under  the  various 
names  of  Servians,  Croat  ians,  Karen  tins,  Zachlumians, 
Terbunians,  Dioc leans,  and  Decatrians.  (Schafarik, 
Slav.  AU.  vol.  ii.  p.  237.) 

The  following  is  a list  of  Dalmatian  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

On  the  coast: — Sicutn,  Praetorium,  Tragurium, 
Saiona,  Col.  Julia  Martia,  Epctium,Oneum,  I ration  ia, 
Piguntia,  Laureata,  Dalluntum,  Rhausium,  Epi- 
daurus,  Rhizus,  Cattarus,  Butua,  Ascrivium,  Olci- 
nium,  Nvmphaeum,  Lassus. 

In  the  interior,  in  the  direction  from  NW.  to  SE.: 
— Pelva,  Dal  mini  urn,  Aequum,  Promona,  Ratanca, 
Andetrium,  SeJovia,  Seretium,  Sinotium,  Tilurium, 
Ad  Matricem,  Staneclum,  Dioclea,  Narona,  Glindi- 
tiones,  Sailuntum,  Varo,  Grabaea,  Nalata,  Birzimi- 
nium,  Sinna,  Medion,  Scodra,  Picaria,  Sphentzanium, 
Doracium.  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and 
Montenegro,  2 vols.  1848;  Kohl,  Reisen  in  Is  trim, 
Dalmatian,  u.  Montenegro,  2 vols.  1850;  Neige-  j 
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I bauer,  Die  Sudelavm  «.  deren  Lander , 1851 ; Cu- 
sani,  Ihilmazia,  2 vols.  1846;  Pannonins,  Jllyrien 
u.Dalmatien,  2 vols.  1816.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

DALMl'NIUM,  DELMI'NIUM  (Aa Xplmav,  Strab. 
vii.  p.  315;  AsKfilviov,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §11;  AdApuor, 
Stcph.  B.;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Peideg.  95),  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Dalmatia,  from  which  the  Dal- 
matians, after  their  separation  from  the  other  Il- 
lyrians, derived  their  name.  (Appian,  111.  11.) 
Though  strongly  fortified,  it  was  taken  by  C.  Figu- 
lus  the  consul,  in  B.  c.  156,  and  was  set  on  fire  by 
means  of  a contrivance  very  much  resembling  the 
Greek  fire  of  the  middle  ages.  (Appian,  L c.)  In 
b.  c.  135,  P.  Scipio  Kasica  destroyed  the  walls  and 
public  buildings.  (Strab.  L c.)  After  this,  except 
in  the  notice  of  Ptolemy  (l.  c.),  no  more  is  heard  of 
the  city.  The  district  in  the  neighbourhood  was  in 
later  times  called  Dalcn  (AaAcV,  Const.  Pnrph.  de 
Adm.  Imp.  c.  30),  and  is  the  present  plain  of  Dumno 
or  Damn  in  the  JJerzegtmna,  to  the  E.  of  Livno. 
(Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  voL  ii.  p.  267;  Neigebauer, 
Die  Sudslaven,  p.  21.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DA'MALIS  ( AtfjuaAu),  seems  to  be  the  point 
near  Chrysopolis  [Ciiryhopous]  named  Bus  or 
Bous  (BoCi)  by  Polybius  (iv.  43).  Here,  according 
to  the  legend,  Io  landed  when  she  crossed  the  strait. 
It  was  also  called  Damalis,  or  the  heifer,  and  Arrian, 
quoted  by  Eustathius  (ad  Diongs.  Per.  140)  has  a 
story  about  it  [G.  L.] 

DAMASCUS  (Aafiaanis : Eth.  AafiaoKr}v6f ; the 
territory  i)  AafMOKTjrj'),  the  capital  city  of  Syria, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  though  its  pre- 
eminence was  disputed  during  the  classical  period  by 
Antioch.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  city,  bring 
mentioned  first  in  the  history  of  Abraham’s  pursuit 
of  the  defeated  kings  ( Gen.  xiv.  15);  and  his  steward 
Eliezer  was  a native  of  Damascus  (xv.  2).  Josephus 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  Uz,  a grandson  of  Shem 
(Ant.  i.  6.  § 3).  During  the  period  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  it  was  the  “ head " or  capital  of  Syria 
( Isaiah,  vii.  8),  and  the  Syrian  king  is  called  the 
king  of  Damascus  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  23).  But  daring 
the  struggles  between  these  neighbouring  kingdoms 
it  occasionally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites. 
Thus  “ David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus, 
and  the  Syrians  became  servants  to  David  ” (2  Sam. 
riii.  6 ; 1 Chron.  xriii.  6),  after  he  had  de- 
feated Hadarezcr,  king  of  Zobah,  to  whom  the 
“ Syrians  of  Damascus  ” had  allied  themselves.  The 
fact  that  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  [Palmyra] 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  4).  which  fur- 
ther gives  countenance  to  the  very  anciAit  and  con- 
sistent tradition  of  his  connection  with  Baalbek 
[Hkliopomm],  proves  that  David's  son  and  suc- 
cessor retained  jxjsses&ion  of  southern  Syria;  but 
Damascus  was  during  this  time  subject  to  Rezon,  a 
vassal  of  Hadarezcr.  ( 1 Kings,  xi.  23 — 25.)  Subse- 
quently to  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  cir. 

B.  c.  900,  we  find  u a Hebrew  quarter  " in  Damascus 
ceded  by  treaty  to  Ahab  by  Benhadad  ( 1 Kings,  xx 
34).  and  the  city  was  at  length  recovered  to  Israel 
by  Jeroboam,  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel  (cir.  b.  c. 
822).  (2  Kings,  xiv.  28.)  The  alliance  of  Syria 

with  Israel  against  Judah  led  Alia*  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  Tiglathpileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, “ went  up  against  Damascus  and  took  it, 
and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to  Kir  ” (cir.  b.c. 
740),  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  delivered 
about  fifty  years  before  the  event.  (2  Kings , xvi. 

9;  Amos , i.  5.)  From  this  time  it  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  does  not  appear  at 
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■ny  time  to  have  had  much  importance  in  a military 
view.  Besides  which,  its  political  and  commercial 
importance  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
was  eclipsed  by  Antioch  and  other  dtiea  founded  by 
the  Seleucidae ; which  may  further  account  for  the 
scanty  notices  of  it  that  occur  in  classical  authors. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  ini  An  h£i6\oyos,  ft 

Ktu  jTupav«<rrdTi]  rd>y  radrrj  yard  rd  fUpatird 
(xri.  p.  756).  Pliny  says  that  according  to  some  it 
was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Dccapolis 
(v.  18).  He  only  further  mentions  it  for  its  ala- 
baster (xxxvi.  18).  It  is,  however,  strange  that  so 
renowned  a city,  the  subject  of  such  extravagant 
eulogy  in  the  poems  and  romances  of  the  Orientals, 
should  be  almost  unnoticed  in  the  classical  poets; 
the  **  ventoea  Damascus  ” of  Lucan  — certainly  not 
a well-choaen  epithet  — being  the  sum  of  their  tribute 
to  thia  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  city  (iii.  215). 

In  the  annals  of  the  church  it  is  noted  for  the 
conversion  and  first  preaching  of  the  apostle  St.  Paul, 
which  synchronised  with  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  the  ethnarch  of  Aretas,  the  king  apparently  of 
Arabia  or  Petra.  (2  Car.  xi.  32.)  As  the  event  is 
not  chronicled  by  any  historian,  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  petty  king  liad  come  into  possession 
of  so  important  a place  are  very  doubtful;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  subject  to  the  Roman  rule  until 
the  reign  of  Heravlins,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens  in  tbe  13th  year  of  the  Hejira  (a.  d.  634), 
from  which  time,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its  tempo- 
rary eclipse,  it  has  been  the  delight  and  glory  of  the 
Ea.-t,  and  celebrated  by  the  Arabian  poets  as  the 
terrestrial  Paradise. 

Damascus,  now  called  El-Sham,  is  situated  at  the 
distance  of  two  days’  journey,  or  about  60  miles  from 
tbe  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  the 
eastern  base  of  the  range  of  Antilibanus,  and  at  the 
we -tern  extremity  of  the  great  desert  of  El-Hauran 
(Auranitis),  which  extends  westward  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  southward  to  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
It  presents  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  a city  in  the 
midst  of  gardens,  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a wall,  which  is  however  in  a 
state  of  ruinous  decay,  and  scarcely  defines  the  limits 
between  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  In  1843,  the 
population  of  Damascus  was  stated  at  111,552,  of 
which  number  about  12,000  were  Christians,  and 
5000  Jews.  It  is  governed  by  a pasha,  whose  rule 
extends  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Jordan,  and  from 
the  vicinity  of  Aleppo  to  the  confines  of  Arabia. 

The  “ Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus," 
are  of  Scripture  celebrity  (2  Kings,  v.  12),  and  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  mention  the  Chrysorroa,  to  which 
tbe  Utter  ascribes  the  fertility  of  the  soil  (“  Da- 
mascuiu  ex  epoto  riguis  amne  Chrysoroa  fertilem  ") ; 
and  Strabo  remarks  that  “ its  waters  are  almost 
entirely  consumed  in  irrigation,  for  that  it  waters  a 
large  extent  of  deep  soil"  ( U . ce.).  There  are,  in 
fact,  as  tbe  writer  ascertained,  two  copious  sources 
in  the  eastern  roots  of  Antilibanus,  the  Barada  and 
the  Phegt.  Of  these,  the  Barada  is  far  the  most 
copious,  and  being  divided  into  numerous  rivulets  on 
emerging  from  the  mountains  above  the  city,  waters 
ita  innumerable  gardens.  The  water,  however,  is 
not  good  for  drinking,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  along  ita  course  in  the  Wady  Barada  arc 
subject  to  goitre.  Even  the  poor  of  Damascus  do 
not  ordinarily  drink  this  water.  This  is  probably 
the  Abana  of  Scripture.  The  Pharpar  is  represented 
by  the  Phegt,  a smaller  stream  of  delicious  water, 
whose  source  was  explored  by  Pocock.  It  emerges 
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from  the  mountain  range  through  the  same  valley  as 
the  Barada , and  is  conducted  by  aqueducts  and  pipes 
to  all  parts  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  drinking  water.  The  scanty 
surplus  of  the  two  streams  forms  a small  lake  below 
the  city,  called  Bakr-d-Merj.  [G.  W.] 


DAMA'SIA  (Aa^taa(a),  a fortified  town  in  Vin- 
delicia,  which  Strabo  (iv.  p.  206)  regards  as  tho 
acropolis  of  the  Licattii.  The  place  now  generally 
identified  with  it  is  Hoheuembs,  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  though  some  believe  it  to  be  the  more 
ancient  name  of  Avgusta  Virulclicorvtn.  [L.S.] 
DAMASSI  MONTES  (va  A d^iatraa  5prj,  Piol. 
vii.  2.  § 18),  an  eastern  spur  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains in  Nipal,  in  tbe  district  of  “ India  intra 
Gangem.*  fV.] 

DAMA'STIUM  (A a/idernov),  a town  in  Epeirus, 
which  Strabo  mentions  as  possessing  silver  mines 
(vii.  pw  326).  The  name  of  this  town  occurs  in  no 
other  ancient  writer;  but  there  are  several  coins  ex- 
tant, bearing  the  epigraph  Aafxatrriytiiv,  which  were 
probably  struck  at  this  place.  (Eckhcl,  vul.  ii.  p. 
164.) 


cone  or  damastium. 


DA'MNII,  in  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ns 
lying  to  the  north-east  of  the  Selgovae.  The  diffi- 
culties that  attend  the  fixation  of  the  exact  locality 
of  this  people  may  best  be  collected  from  the  text  ns 
given  in  full: — “ Partly,  along  the  northern  side, 
under  the  promontory  of  tho  same  name,  dwell  the 
Novantae,  amongst  whom  are  these  cities  — Looeo- 
pibia  and  Refigonium”  (according  to  another  and 
probably  a better  reading,  Rerigonium).  “ South  of 
these,  the  Selgovae,  amongst  whom  are  the***  towns 
— Carbantorignm,  Uxelum,  Corda,  Trimontium.  To 
the  eastward  of  these,  but  more  to  the  north,  are  the 
Damnii,  amongst  whom  are  these  towns  — Colania, 
Vanduaria,  Coria,  Alauna,  Lind  uni,  Victoria.  The 
Gadeni  more  northern,  the  Ottadini  more  southern, 
amongst  whom  are  these  towns  — Curia,  Breme 
nium.  Next  to  the  Damnonii,  towards  tho  east,  but 
more  northern,  and  to  the  east  of  the  promontory 
Epidinm,  are  the  Epidii,"  Ac. 

More  than  one  text  of  Ptolemy,  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  the  context  itself,  justifies  us  in  connecting  the 
Gadeni  and  Ottadini  with  the  Selgovae  rather  than 
with  the  Damnii;  ».  e.,  in  making  the  first  named  of 
those  two  populations  the  one  to  which  the  Gadeni 
and  Ottadini  lie  north  and  south.  But  this  will  not 
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meet  the  difficulty.  The  change  of  form  from  Damnii 
to  Datnnonii  introduce*  another  complication.  The 
variue  lectiones  throw  no  light  on  this.  The  vari- 
ation is  even  repeated  in  two  inscriptions  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Corcoran  (a  station  on  the 
Vallum  and  the  Magna  of  the  Notitia),  one  of 
which  ia  civitas  dumni,  and  the  other  ci  vitas 
iiL'Mnoni.  The  historiau  of  the  Roman  Wall  sees 
in  this  only  a transplantation  of  the  Duiunonii  of 
Devonshire,  and  draws  attention  to  the  policy  by 
which  ono  tribe  already  subdued  is  made  to  become 
instrumental  in  the  subjugation  of  others.  He  over- 
looks the  Damnii  of  Ptolemy.  Thirdly,  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  are  indistinct.  Of  the  twenty- 
one  names  contained  in  the  above-given  extract,  no 
more  than  eight  can  claim  to  be  identified  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  further  criticism.  These  are,  Kovantae,  Lou  co- 
pi  bra,  Retigoniutn  (Mcl.  Rcrigonium),  Sclgovae,  Bre- 
incnium,  Oadeni,  Ottadini,  and  the  Kpidian  Promon- 
tory. These  = WigUmshtre,  Glen  Luce,  Stranraer, 
the  shore  of  the  So l tray,  High  Rochester,  Bertdck- 
shire,  Northumberland,  and  the  M till  of  Can'yre  re- 
spectively. Now,  no  j«art  of  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Solway  Frith  lies  south  of  the  soutlienuno  t points 
of  Wiyton  (Novantne).  Neither  can  any  population 
lie  (at  one  and  the  same  time)  east  of  Kircudbright 
(Sclgovae),  and  t rest  of  the  Kpidii  (.4  rgyle).  By 
carrying  the  Selgovae  as  far  as  Dumfries , these 
difficulties  are  increased.  Peebles , Selkirk,  Ixuiark, 
Edinburgh,  Linlithgow , Renfrew , and  Stirling  give 
us  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  area  of  tho 
Damnii  or  Dainnonii  of  North  Britain.  [See  Dum- 
nonu.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DAMNIUM.  [Damnonium.] 

DAMNONIUM,  in  South  Britain.  Damniuin  is 
the  form  of  the  word  in  Marciauus  Hcruclcota.  In 
Ptolemy  it  is  Damnonium,  so  tliat  the  variations 
noticed  under  Damnii  are  here  repeated.  Each 
author  gives  Ocris  as  a synonym  for  tho  headland 
(Aduvuviov,  rb  nal  "O u pivot  6xpoy,  Ptol.,  and 
Ac^o'toi'  6jtpoy  t b teal  "Ouptoy  koX ou/u-tvov,  Marcian. 
lleracl.),  of  which  the  modern  name  is  the  Lizard 
(in  Cornwall).  [Dumnonii.]  [R.  G.  L.} 
DA'MPOLIS  or  DLA'MPOLIS  ( AidfiwoAis : lam- 
holi),  a Greek  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  to  tho 
east  of  Ireuupolia,  on  the  river  Tonsus.  (Ann. 
Como.  x.  p.  274.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as 
the  Diopolis  of  llierocles  (p.  035),  and  tlic  Diuspolis 
of  Malula  (ii.  p.  167).  [L.  S.] 

DAN.  [Palaestina.] 

DAN,  a town  of  Palestine,  founded  by  a colony  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  during  the  period  of  the  Judges 
(xviii  cir.  n.  c.  1406),  and  assumed  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  Beershcba  wok  the  south- 
ern. ( Judges , xx.  1 ; Sam.  iii.  20,  Ac.)  Its  more 
ancient  name  was  Loish,  and  it  apparently  belonged 
to  Sidon  ( Judges , xx.  7);  but  in  Joshua  (xix.  47) 
Lea  ham.  It  became  infamous  as  oue  of  the  chief 
neats  of  Jeroboam’s  idolatry  (1  Kings,  xii.  29),  and 
its  position  exposed  it  first  to  the  invaders  of  Juduea 
from  the  north.  (1  Kings,  xv.  20;  Jcrem . iv.  15, 
viii.  16.) 

Its  position  is  plainly  marked  by  TelLd-Kady 
(Kadi  being  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew 
appellative  Dan,  both  signifying  Judge),  a ruined 
site  in  the  Ard-ei-lJuleJi,  near  the  south-western 
I disc  of  Mount  Herman.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  4 miles  from  Pancas  [Pankam],  on 
the  road  to  Tyre,  but  is  scarcely  more  than  half  an 
hour,  or  two  miles.  It  has  sometimes  been  con-  1 
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founded  with  it.  (Rcland,  pp.  919,  921.)  One  of 
the  main  sources  of  the  Jordan  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  city  was  built,  and  the 
copious  stream  which  Rows  from  it  is  still  called 
Suhr-el-Dan.  The  town  has  been  supposed  to  have 
lent  its  name  to  the  Jordan.  ( Rebind,  p.  271.) 
[Palaestina.]  [G.  W.] 

DANA.  [Tyana.] 

DANA  or  DAGANA  (A ova  or  Earyava,  Ptol.  vii. 
4.  § 5),  a town  in  the  ancient  Taprobane  or  Ceylon. 
Furbiger  lias  conjectured  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Tangala  or  Tangalle.  [V.] 

DANABA  (A<W«,  ptol.  v.  15.  § 24),  a small 
town  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Palmyrene,  a subdivision 
of  his  larger  district  of  Coule-Si  ria.  It  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Danabe  in  the  war  between  the 
emperor  Julian  and  the  Peisians.  (Zosim.  iii. 
27.7.)  [V.] 

DANAI.  [Argos,  p.  202,  b. ; Hkllas.J 
DA'NALA  ( AdroAa),  a place  in  Galatia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Trocmi,  where  Cn.  Pompeius  and  L. 
Lucullus  met,  when  Pom|>eius  cainc  to  continue  the 
campaign  against  Mithridutes,  and  Lucullus  sur- 
rendered the  command  to  him.  The  site  is  unknown. 
Plutarch  (LuculL  c.  36)  merely  says  that  the  two 
Romans  met  in  a village  of  Galatia.  (Sec  the  note 
in  Groskurd's  Strabo,  voL  ii.  p.  512.)  [G.  L.J 

DANAPRIS.  [Bouysthknks.] 

DANASTRIS.  [Tyras.] 

DANDACA  ( AavSosTj,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 2 ; Amtu. 
Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 36),  a town  of  the  Tauric  Cbirso- 
nose,  of  winch  all  that  is  known  is,  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  coast,  Lear  Eupatorium.  [E.  B.  J.  j 
DANDAGUDA  (Pliu.  vi.  20.  s.  23),  a town 
placed  by  Pliny  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prom. 
Calingon,  perhaps  the  modem  Calingapalam.  [V.] 
DANU'BIUS  (A avooStor : the  Danube),  on  coins 
and  inscriptions  frequently  called  Danuvius,  the 
greatest  river  in  south-eastern  Europe.  Its  sources 
are  at  Donaueschingen , on  the  Mans  Abnoba,  and, 
after  a long  course  through  Vindelicia,  Norirum, 
Pannonia,  and  Dacia,  it  divides  itself  near  Novio- 
dunum  into  three  main  branches,  so  as  to  fonn  a 
delta,  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  Kuxinc. 
The  Danube  at  first  forms  the  southern  frontier 
of  Germania  Magna;  further  cast  it  is  the  boun- 
dary between  Pannonia  and  Dacia,  and  between 
Dacia  and  Mdesia.  Among  its  many  tributaries,  we 
may  mention  the  Dravus,  Savus,  Palhissus,  and 
Margus,  as  tlie  principal  ones.  This  river  was  known 
even  to  the  earliest  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Imteu 
('larpos),  though  they  knew  only  the  jmrt  near  its 
mouth,  and  entertained  very  erroneous  notions  re- 
specting its  course  (Hesiod,  Theog.  338;  Pind.  OL 
iii.  25  ; Aeachyl.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv 
284),  which  did  not  become  fully  known  until  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Romans,  and  espe- 
cinlly  their  poets,  sometimes  adopted  the  Greek  name 
Iktkus  or  Histlk  (’ll bull.  iv.  1.  146),  until  in 
later  times  tho  two  names  Ister  and  Danubius  were 
used  indi'criminately ; though  it  was  still  very  com- 
mon to  apply  the  former  to  the  lower  {tart  of  the 
river,  and  the  latter  to  the  upper  port,  from  its 
sources  to  Viiulobona  or  Sinnium.  Stephan  us  B., 
who  himself  calls  tlie  river  Danubis  or  Danusis, 
states  that  its  ancient  munc  was  Matoas.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  tliat  Danubius  was  its  Thracian,  and  Ister 
its  Celtic  name  (Lydus,  De  Alag.  iii.  32;  Joraand. 
De  Reb.  Get.  12).  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dan  is  the  same  word  which  is  found  in  Rhodanus, 
Eridonus,  Tanais,  Don,  and  others,  and  signifies 
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u water."  According  to  Adelung,  Dan-ubiua  means 
“ the  upper  water,"  and  (Dan)-ister  “ the  lower 
water."  The  earlier  writers  entertained  very  vague 
and  contradictory  notions  about  the  sources  of  this 
mighty  river;  thus  Pindar  makes  it  flow  from  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  Aeschylus  from  the 
Kbipaean  mountains,  Herodotus  (ii.  33)  from  the 
country  of  the  Celts  in  the  extreme  west  (somewhere 
about  the  Pyrenees),  and  Scytnnus  of  Chios  (. Fragm . 
31)  likewise  from  the  country  of  the  Celts.  After- 
wards a notion  arose  that  one  branch  of  the  Danube 
flowed  into  the  Adriatic.  But  these  and  similar 
ideas,  which  were  combated  by  some  of  the  ancients 
themselves,  were  rectified  during  the  conquests  of 
the  Romans  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  We 
have  already  stated  that  there  are  three  main 
branches  by  which  the  Danube  empties  itself  into 
the  sea;  though  Strabo  appears  to  assume  four,  for 
out  of  the  seven  he  mentions,  he  calls  three  the 
lesser  ones.  Other  writers,  however,  mention  only 
six,  five,  four,  three,  or  even  two  mouths.  The 
names  of  these  mouths,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
us,  are:  — (1 ) the  southernmost,  called  Peuce  or  the 
sacrum  ostium  (rb  itpbv  ar6/j.a,  Strab.  vii.  p.  305; 
Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 2);  (2)  Naracustoina  (NapcUiov  or 
to  Ndpaxor,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 5 ; Arrian,  Peripl.  p. 
23);  (3)  CaJonstoma  (rb  Kakbv  <rr<fyta);  (4)  Pseu- 
dnsbmia  (Vtiv&Aa'Topov,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 6);  (5)  Bo- 
reoustouui  (&6p*iov  crrAfUi,  Ptol.  1.  c.) ; (6)  Thiagola 
(Bur/dAo,  Ptol  iii.  10.  § 4,  or  rb  \pikby  <rr6pa). 
Respecting  these  mouths,  three  of  which  were  navi- 
gable in  antiquity  (P.  Mela,  ii.  1,  8),  see  Kruse,  Dt 
Jttri  Ottiis,  Vratislav.  1820.  At  present  it  is  im- 
possible accurately  to  identify  the  statements  of  the 
ancients  about  them, . as  the  Danube  has  undergone 
very  great  changes  at  its  mouth.  See  Katancsich, 
Dt  Jrtro , Budae,  1798,  4to.:  Rennell,  Comparative 
Geogr.  of  West.  Asia,  voL  ii.  p.  374.  [L.  S.] 

DANUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
Itinerary  sis  being  the  second  station  on  the  road 
from  York  to  Lincoln.  Name  for  name,  and  place 
for  plate,  Danum  ==  Don-caster.  Danum  was  the 
station  of  the  Praefectus  Equituin  Crispianorura  of 
the  Aotitia.  Roman  remains  are  found  at  Don- 
carter.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DAORSI,  DAORIZI  (AaJpi(oi,  Strab.  vii.  p. 
315),  a people  of  Ulyricum,  who  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Naro.  (Strab.  L c .)  They  were  allied  with 
the  Homans  (comp.  Liv.  xlv.  26),  and  a quarrel 
between  them  and  the  Dalmatians  gave  a colourable 
pretext  to  the  republic  for  its  invasion  of  Dalmatia 
in  b.  c.  156.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  24.)  Pliny  (iii.  26) 
describes  their  territory  as  being  parcelled  out  into 
seventeen  small  divisions,  which  he  calls  “ decurue.” 
They  must  have  possessed  some  importance,  as  a coin 
haa  been  found  with  the  epigraph  of  this  people,  of 
the  same  workmanship  and  type  as  those  of  Gentius, 
king  if  Ulyricum.  (Eckhel,  voL  i.  p.  155;  Rasche, 
vo).  ii.  pt  1.  p.  51.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

DAPHNE  (Acuptnj),  a celebrated  grove  and  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria.  [Aktio- 
chkia.]  Both  locally  and  historically  it  was  so 
cloeely  connected  with  the  Syrian  metropolis,  that  we 
can  hardly  consider  the  one  without  the  other.  We 
have  seen  that  Antioch  w&i  frequently  callod  A.  fir) 
Acitpvy  and  rj  wpbs  AAnpyijw,  and  conversely  we  find 
Dnphne  entitled  A.  if  vpbs  'Amoxclar.  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  i.  1 2.  § 5.)  Though  really  distant  a few  miles 
froin  Antioch,  it  was  called  one  of  its  suburbs  (irpoa- 
<TT(tov,  Dion  Cass.  1L  7 : “ Amocnum  illud  et  axn- 
Utiosuai  Antiochian  suburban  urn,”  Aim  Marc.  xix. 
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12,  19).  If  Antioch  has  been  compared  to  Pari$ 
[see  p.  143],  Daphne  may  be  called  its  J’er- 
taillu. 

It  was  situated  to  the  west,  or  rather  to  the  south- 
west, of  Antioch,  at  a distance  of  about  5 miles,  or 
40  stadia,  and  on  higher  ground  than  the  metro- 
polis itself  (itwipatiToi  rtTrapAxovra  otclUIovs  b 
Adtpnj,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  750;  comp,  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  Weaseling,  p.  581).  The  place  was  natu- 
rally of  extreme  beauty,  with  perennial  fountains, 
and  abundant  wood.  (Liban.  Antioch,  p.  356.) 
Here  a sanctuary  was  established,  with  the  privi- 
leges of  asylum  (2  Macc.  iv.  33 ; Polyaen.  viii.  50), 
which  became  famous  throughout  the  heathen  world, 
and  remained  for  centuries  a place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
the  scene  of  an  almost  perpetual  festival  of  vice. 
The  zeal  with  which  Gibbon  has  described  it,  in  his 
twenty-third  chapter,  is  well  known. 

Daphne,  like  Antioch,  owed  its  origin  to  Seleucns 
Nicator;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  his  metropolis  [see 
pp.  142,  143],  so  he  associated  the  religious  suburb 
with  mythological  traditions,  which  were  intended  to 
glorify  his  family.  The  fame  of  Apollo  was  con- 
nected with  his  own.  The  fable  of  the  river  Peneus 
was  appropriated;  and  the  tree  was  even  shown  into 
which  the  nymph  Daphne  was  transformed.*  One 
of  the  fountains  received  the  name  of  the  CastaJian 
spring,  and  the  chief  honours  of  the  new  sanctuary 
were  borrowed  from  Delphi.  In  the  midst  of  a rich 
and  deep  grove  of  bay  trees  and  cypresses  (Procop. 
B.  Pert.  ii.  14),  with  baths,  gardens,  and  colonnades 
on  every  side,  Seleucus  built  the  temple  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  The  statne  of  the  god  was  colossal : its 
material  was  partly  marble,  and  partly  wood ; the 
artist  was  Dry  ax  is  the  Athenian,  whose  works  were 
long  celebrated  at  Rhodes  and  elsewhere.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Protr.  § 47.)  It  is  described  at  length  by 
Libanios  (Monod.  de  Daphnaeo  Temple,  iii.  334), 
who  states  that  the  god  was  represented  with  a harp, 
and  as  if  in  the  act  of  singing  (ItpKti  fSovn  p4\os). 
With  the  worship  of  Apollo  Antioch  us  Epiphunes  as- 
sociated that  of  Jupiter  in  the  sanctuary  of  Daphne. 
This  monarch  erected  here,  in  honour  of  that  di- 
vinity (with  whom  he  was  singularly  fond  of  iden- 
tifying himself),  a colossal  statue  of  ivory  and  gold, 
resembling  that  of  Phidias  at  Olympia.  Games  also 
were  established  in  his  honour,  as  may  be  seen  by 
extant  coins  of  Antioch.  (See  Muller's  Antiq.  An - 
tiochenae,  p.  64,  note  12.)  The  games  of  Daphne 
are  described  in  Athenaeus.  (Ibid,  note  13.)  Wlmt 
has  been  said  may  be  enough  to  give  the  reader 
some  notion  of  this  celebrated  place  in  the  time  of 
the  Seleucidae,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  Oriental 
Greeks  before  the  Roman  occupation  of  Syria.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  the  road  between  Antioch 
and  Daphne,  which  passed  through  the  intermediate 
suburb  of  Heracleia,  was  bordered  by  gardens,  foun- 
tains, and  splendid  buildings,  suitable  to  the  gay 
processions  that  thronged  from  the  city  gate  to  the 
scene  of  consecrated  pleasure. 

The  celebrity  of  Daphne  continued  unimpaired  for 
a long  period  under  the  Romans,  from  Pompey  to 
Constantine.  It  seems  to  have  been  Pompey  who 
enlarged  the  dimensions  of  the  sacred  enclosure  to 
the  circumference  of  80  stadia,  or  10  miles,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (L  c.;  see  Eutrop.  vi.  14).  Some 
of  the  aqueducts  erected  for  the  use  of  Antioch  by 
the  Roman  emperors  were  connected  with  the  springs 

* Whence  Antioch  is  called  by  Ausonius  (Ciur. 
Urb.  ii.)  Phoebeae  lauri  domus. 
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of  Daphne.  (Malala,  pp.  243,  278.)  The  reign  of 
Trajan  was  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  place  for 
the  restoration  of  the  buildings  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. That  of  Commodus  was  still  more  memo- 
rable on  account  of  the  establishment  (or  rather  the 
re-establishment)  of  periodical  Olympian  games  at 
Antioch;  for  the  stadium  of  Daphne  was  the  scene 
of  the  festive  contests.  This  was  the  time  of  that 
corruption  of  manners  (the  “ Daphnici  mores  ” of 
Marcus  Antoninus)  under  which  Roman  soldiers  and 
Roman  emperors  suffered  so  seriously  in  the  Syrian 
metropolis. 

The  decay  of  Daphne  must  be  dated  from  the  reign 
of  Julian,  when  the  struggle  between  Heathenism 
and  Christianity  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Constantine  erected  a statue  of  Helena  within  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  and  the 
great  church  at  Antioch  was  roofed  with  cypress- 
wood  from  Daphne ; which,  about  the  reign  of  Zeno, 
fell  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  Syrian  town. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  history  further. 
Among  modem  travellers,  Pococke  and  Richter  have 
fixed  the  site  of  Daphne  at  Beit-el-Maa,  the  distance 
of  which  from  Antakia  agrees  with  the  ancient  j 
measurement,  and  where  some  poor  remains  are  found 
near  a number  of  abundant  fountains.  Forbigcr 
(Alts  Geographic , vol.  ii.  p.  657)  thinks  with  Kinncir 
that  the  true  position  is  at  Babyla ; but,  though  the 
apparent  connection  of  this  name  with  that  of  the 
martyr  Babylas  gives  some  ground  for  this  opinion, 
the  distance  from  Antioch  is  too  great;  and  the 
former  view  is  probably  correct.  No  detailed  account 
of  the  remains  has  been  given.  Poujoulat  says 
(Corr.  d Orient,  viii.  38),  “A  cotd  de  la  plus  pro- 
fonde  fonUine  de  Beit-ek-moik,  on  remarque  des 
de'bris  massifs  appurtenant  k un  Edifice  des  ages 
recalls:  si  j’&ais  antiqnaire  et  savant,  je  pourrais 
peut  litre  prouver  que  cea  restes  sont  ceux  du  Temple 
d’Apollon.”  [J.  S.  H.] 

DAPHNON,  the  name  of  a town  and  a river  seated 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lot.  1 1°  N. 

1.  The  town  (A d<pvwv  plnpos,  Arrian,  PeripL 
Mar.  Erythr.  p.  7 ; Strab.  xvi.  774)  was  situated 
between  the  promontory  Aromata  in  the  Regio 
Cinnamnmifcra  (Cape  Guardafui)  and  the  promon- 
tory of  Uephas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  (Straits 
of  Bab-el- Mandeb). 

2.  The  river  (Adupynv  peyas.  sometimes  denomi- 

nated ’AKcb'i'eu,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 101)  lay  a little  east- 
ward of  the  town  Daphnon,  and  formed  its  harbour. 
The  Promontory  of  Uephas  sheltered  this  port  from 
the  east  wind,  and  broko  the  force  of  the  current  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Straits.  [W.  B.  D.] 

DAPHNUS  (Aatpvout : Eth.  Au<pvo&mo%  or 
Aatpvodtnot).  Stephanos  (t.  r.)  mentions  several 
places  of  this  name ; but  he  does  not  mention  Daphnus 
in  the  territory  of  Clazomenae.  [Clazomknae.] 
He  mentions  a lake  called  Daphnusis  near  tho 
Bithynian  Olympus.  [G.  L.] 

DAPHNUS  (Aa<f>vovi:  Eth.  AaQvovvriot,  Aa- 
Qyouoiot),  a city  on  the  Euboean  sea,  originally  be- 
longing to  Phocis,  which  thus  extended  from  the 
Corinthian  gulf  to  the  Euboean  sea.  Its  narrow 
territory  separated  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  from  the 
Locri  Opuntii ; but  it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
Opuntii.  The  town  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  who  fixes  its  site  by  describing  it  as  distant 
20  stadia  from  Cynus  and  1 20  from  Elateia,  and  as 
having  a harbour.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  416,  424,  426; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.j  Leake,  Northern  j 
Greece,  vol.  ii  pp.  176.) 
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DARA  ( Adpa,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 4).  1 . A Small  river  of 
Carmania,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  frontier  of 
Persia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Dora  of  Marcian  (PeripL  p.  21)  and  the 
Daras  of  Pliny  (vi.  25.  s.  28).  Dr.  Vincent  con- 
jectures (Voyage  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  372)  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  Bara- bin  or  Berra-bin  ok 
modern  charts. 

2.  A city  in  Parthia.  [Apavarcticrxk.] 

3.  A city  in  Mesopotamia.  [Daras.]  [V.] 
DA'KADAE,  the  name  of  Ethiopian  trikes  in  two 

different  parts  of  Africa;  one  about  the  central  port, 
in  Barfour  (Aapibuv  (dvos,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 35).  the 
other  in  the  W.,  on  the  river  Da  rad  us,  also  called 
Aethiopes  Daratitae.  (Polyb.  ap  Plin.  v.  1 ; Aga- 
them.  ii.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

DARADAX  (Aapa5a£),  a Syrian  river,  mentioned 
only  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  L 4.  § 10).  It  haa  been 
identified  with  the  Far,  a small  tributary  of  the 
Euphrates.  At  the  source  of  the  river  was  a pa- 
lace of  Belesis,  then  satrap  of  Syria,  with  a large  arid 
beautiful  park,  which  were  destroyed  by  Cyrus  the 
Younger.  (Anab.  1.  c.)  [G.W.] 

DARADUS,  DARAS,  or  DARAT  (Aapabos  1) 
Adpar,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 6),  a river  of  Africa,  falling 
into  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  coast,  near  the  Portui 
Magnus,  and  containing  crocodiles  (Plin.  v.  1);  pro- 
bably the  Gambia  or  Bio  d Ouro.  [P.  SlJ 

DARAE,  a Gaetulian  tribe  in  the  W.  of  Africa, 
on  a mountain  stream  called  Dara,  on  the  S.  steppes 
of  &f.  Atlas,  adjacent  to  the  PharusiL  (Plin.  v.  1 ; 
Oros.  i.  2 ; Leo  Afr.  p.  602.)  [P.  S.] 

DARA  DR  A E (AapaSpai,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 42).  a 
mountain  tribe  who  lived  in  the  upper  Indus.  For- 
biger conjectures  that  they  are  the  same  people 
whom  Strabo  (xv.  p.  706)  calls  Derdae,  and  Pliny 
Dardne  (vi.  19),  and  perhaps  as  the  Dadicae  of  He- 
rodotus (iii.  91,  vii.  66).  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  these  latter  people  lived  still  further  to  the  Nn 
perhaps  in  Sogdiana,  though  their  association  with 
the  Gandarii  (Sanscrit  Gandhiras)  points  to  a mcee 
southern  locality.  [V.] 

DARA  NT  ASIA,  a place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
The  name  occurs  only  in  the  Itins.  and  the  Nutitia 
of  the  provinces  of  Gallia.  The  Antonine  Itin. 
places  it  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum  in  Italy  over 
the  Alpis  Grain  to  Vienna  ( Vienne)  on  the  Rhone ; 
and  the  Tabic  places  it  on  the  road  from  Verccllae  in 
Italy  over  tho  Alpis  Graia,  also  to  Vienna.  Both 
agree  in  making  the  distance  from  Bergintrum 
[U erg i nt rum]  to  Darantasia  14  M.  P.  Darantasia 
is  Moutiers  en  Parent  aise,  a place  situated  at  an 
angle  of  the  /sere,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  7am*- 
taise.  Moutiers  is  a corruption  of  Morusterium. 
The  old  name  of  the  place,  Darantasia,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country  called  Tarentai+e, 
which  is  included  in  the  Duchy  of  Savoy.  (See 
Walckenaer,  Geog.,  vol.  iii  pp.  26, 27,  on  the  routes 
here  referred  to.)  fG.  L.] 

DARAPSA.  [Bactriana,  p.  365,  a.J 
DARAS  (Adpas,  Procop.  BelL  Pert.  i.  10,  ii.  13, 
de  Aedif  ii.  1—3,  iii.  5),  a town  of  Mesopotamia, 
about  98  stadia  from  Nisi  bis,  which  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  wars  of  the  Lower  Empire  between 
the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  and  the  Sossanian 
princes.  According  to  Procopius,  it  was  raised  from 
a village  to  a city  by  the  emperor  Anastasias,  who 
gave  it  his  own  name,  and  called  it  Anastasiopolia, 
a.  i>.  507.  (Malala,  xvi.  p.  1 15,  who  calls  it  Aopdr.j 
It  waa  built  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Roman 
empire  towards  Assyria,  with  the  object  of  overawing 
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and  keeping  some  check  upon  the  incursions  of  tlie 
Persians,  and  appears  to  have  fulfilled  the  object  for 
■which  it  was  erected  for  nearly  70 years,  from  the  reign 
of  Cabades  ( Kobad)  to  that  of  Chosroes  I.  (A  nmhir- 
«cdn).  Procopius  gives  a full  account  ( Bell . Pert. 
iL  13)  of  the  way  in  which  I)aras  was  fortified, 
which,  as  Gibbon  has  remarked  ( Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  40),  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  mili- 
tary architecture  of  the  age.  But  besides  its  strong 
fortifications,  which  enabled  it  to  resist  more  than 
one  attack  from  the  Persians,  Daras  was  exceedingly 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  &c.  for  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  its  defence.  Procopius  gives  an  account  of 
a marvellous  fountain  of  water,  whose  source,  on  a 
neighbouring  height,  was  in  such  a position  that  the 
supply  could  not  be  cut  off  by  on  enemy,  while,  at  the 
»axne  time,  it  was  distributed  through  the  town  to 
the  inhabitants  by  various  channels,  no  one  knowing 
whither  k went  on  reaching  the  outer  walls  {Bell. 
Gath.  iv.  7). 

Procopius  also  mentions  a series  of  combats  which 
took  place  under  the  walls  of  Darns  between  the  Romans 
under  Behsarins  and  the  Persians  {Bell.  Pert.  i.  13), 
by  which  the  Romans  maintained  the  town,  owing 
to  the  admirable  military  dispositions  of  Bcliaarius. 

1 ferns  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
during  the  reign  of  Justin  II.,  a.  d.  574,  after  a 
memorable  siege  of  six  months  by  Chosroes  II. 
(Thoopbyl.  Hut.  Maur.  iii.  9,  10.)  The  campaign 
of  Marcian  took. place  in  the  eighth  year  of  Justin, 
and  the  result  of  the  fell  of  Daras  was  the  disgrace 
of  the  general  (Tbeophyl.  L c. ; Thoophan.  ap.  Phot. 
Cod-  64;  Evagr.  v.  8 — 10),  a truce  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  appointment  of  Tiberius  as  an  a^so- 
rizte  in  the  empire.  Hormisdas  IV.  (Hormuzd  IV.), 
who  succeeded  Chosroes,  is  said  by  Thcophanes  to 
liave  been  the  general  who  took  Daras,  and  sub- 
M-quently  concluded  the  above-mentioned  peace. 
(Tbcopban.  1.  c .)  D’Anville  ( L'Euphraie  et  Tigre, 
p.  53)  has  tried,  but  we  think  in  vain,  to  find  any  town 
or  ruins  which  may  mark  the  site  of  Daras.  [V.] 
DARDAE.  [Daradrae.] 

DA'RDANI  {AdpSavoi),  a tribo  in  the  south- 
west of  Mocsia,  and  extending  also  over  a part  of 
Jllyricum.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316  ; Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 2; 
Caw.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  4;  Liv.  xl.  57;  Plin.  iii.  29; 
Cic.  p.  Sett.  43.)  According  to  Strabo,  they  were 
a very  wild  and  filthy  race,  living  in  caves  under 
dunghills,  but  very  fond  of  music.  [L.  S.] 

DAKDA'NIA  {Aapbavla)  or  DARDANICE,  a 
territory  in  Mysia,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  very 
clearly  defined.  Strabo  (p.  565)  interprets  Homer 
as  placing  Dardania  above  Ilium,  on  the  Paroreia  of 
Troja;  and  (p.  596)  in  another  place,  after  de- 
M*nbing  the  positions  of  Abydns,  Dardanus,  and  the 
places  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  as  far  as  Si- 
geiurn,  he  says,  “above  them  lies  the  Trojan  plain, 
which  extends  eastward  many  stadia,  ns  far  as  Ida. 
Tho  Paroreia  (mountain  tract)  is  narrow:  it  exteuds 
i.n  one  side  south  as  far  as  the  ports  about  Scepsis, 
and  north  to  the  Lycians  about  Zelcia.”  Again, 
when  he  is  describing  the  places  about  tho  promon- 
tory of  Lectutn,  and  the  river  Satnioeis,  he  says  that 
all  these  places  are  adjacent  to  Dardania  and  Scepsis, 
being  a kind  of  second  and  lower  Dardania  (p.  606). 
There  is  really  no  historical  province  Dardania,  and 
all  that  Strabo  says  of  it  is  derived  from  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Iliad.  The  Dardani  and  Danlanii 
are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.819,  xv.425).  Aeneas, 
in  the  Iliad,  is  the  commander  of  the  Dardani. 
Dardanus,  a son  of  Jupiter,  settled  in  Dardania 
VOL.  L 
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long  before  Ilium  was  built  in  the  plain.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  Priamus;  and  there  were  five  generations 
from  Dardanus  to  Priamus.  (//.  xx.  215,  &c.) 
Dardanus  was  a wanderer  into  Asia;  and  the  legend 
seems  to  represent  a tradition  of  the  Dardani  coining 
from  Europe  and  seising  a part  of  Mysia.  Dar- 
damis  found  the  country  occupied  by  Teucri,  who 
had  a king  Teucer.  According  to  the  authority 
of  Cephalon  (Steph.  B.  t.w.  ’A plcS-q  and  AapSaror), 
Dardanus  cam©  from  Samothrace  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Tcucer.  Cephalon  and  Helknicus  could 
not  agree  about  the  woman’s  name. 

Strabo  mentions  a promontory  Dardania  or  Dar- 
daninm,  about  70  stadia  south  of  Abydus:  it  ap- 
]iears  to  be  the  Krphh  Burnt*  of  the  Turks,  and  tho 
Pmta  dei  Barbieri  of  the  Europeans  (Strab.  pp. 
587,  595);  and  probably  that  which  Pliny  calls 
Trapeza.  There  was  a tradition  that  the  descendants 
of  Aeneas  maintained  themselves  in  part  of  the 
inland  territory  of  Dardania,  after  tho  war  of  Troy. 
Xenophon  {IleU.  iii.  1.  § 10)  speaks  of  one  Zenis 
a Dardaneus,  who  had  a principality  in  Mysia,  and 
Scepsis  and  Gergitha  were  two  of  his  strong  places; 
but  the  territory  that  he  had  was  not  the  old  Dar- 
dania. Xenophon  calls  it  the  Aeolis  of  Pliama- 
bazus.  [G.  L.] 

DARDA'NIA  (Aapbav(d),  a district  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Moesia,  which  received  its  name  from 
its  inhabitants,  the  Dardani.  (Ptol.  iii,  9.  § 6.) 
That  district,  now  forming  the  southernmost  portion 
of  Servia,  became  a part  of  the  prefecture  of  eastern 
Illyricnm  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  (Hieroch  p. 
655:  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

DARDANUS,  DA'RDANUM  ($  rh 

Adpbavov.  Kth.  Aapbartvi),  a city  of  the  Tread, 
originally  named  Tcucris.  According  to  tho  legend 
told  by  ftbuueas  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Adpbavos),  Darda- 
nus built  or  settled  Dardanus,  and  named  the  country 
Dardania,  which  was  called  Teucris  before.  [Dar- 
dania.] This  old  story  of  Dardanus  being  the 
founder  of  the  city,  is  reported  by  various  other  au- 
thorities. (Apollod.  iii.  12.  § 1 ; Diod.  iv.  75;  Conou. 
apud  Phot.  Narr.  21.)  It  seems  that  the  city  was 
sometimes  called  Dardania  as  well  as  the  country. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  names  it  Dardanium.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  Hellespont,  about  a mile  south  of  the 
promontory  Dardanis  or  Dardanium  (Map  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  by  Capt  Graves  and  T.  A.  B.  Sprat t, 
Esq.,  Jjondon  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  xii.),  and  70 
stadia  from  Abydus.  Between  Abydus  and  Dar- 
danus, says  Strabo  (p.  595).  is  the  Khodius.  There 
arc  two  streams  marked  in  the  map:  one  nearer 
Dardanus,  which  enters  the  Hellespont  close  to  tho 
promontory  of  Dardanis  ; and  another  near  Sultania, 
a little  north  of  which  is  the  site  of  Abydus.  Dr. 
Forchhammer,  in  the  map  referred  to,  which  con 
tains  his  determination  of  the  ancient  sites,  makes 
the  stream  at  Sidtania  to  be  the  ancient  Rhodius; 
and  this  appears  to  be  right,  according  to  Strabo, 
who  says  that  it  enters  the  sea  opposite  to  Cynos- 
seuia  in  the  Chcrsonesus.  Strabo  adds,  however, 
some  say  that  the  Rhodius  flows  into  the  Aesopus; 
but  of  course  the  Rhodius  must  then  b©  a different 
river  from  the  stream  that  enters  the  sea  between 
Abydus  and  Dardanus  (pp.  598,  603).  Homer 
mentions  the  Rhodius  {II.  xii.  20). 

Strabo  ohserves  that  the  Dardanus  of  his  time,  the 
town  on  the  coast,  was  not  the  old  town  of  Dardanus, 
or  Dardania,  which  appears  from  the  Jliad  to  have 
been  at  the  foot  of  Ida.  It  was  an  older  town  than 
Ilium,  and  did  not  exist  in  Strabo's  time.  The  later 
3 c 
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town  wu  an  Aeolian  settlement,  and  it  is  mentioned 
among  the  towns  on  the  Hellespont,  which  Daurises 
the  Persian  t<x»k  after  the  burning  of  Sardis.  (Herod, 
v.  1 17.)  In  another  place  (vi.  43),  Herodotus  ob- 
serves that  Dardanus  bordered  on  the  territory  of 
Abydns;  which  might  also  be  safely  inferred  from 
the  passage  in  the  fifth  book.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Scylax  in  his  Periplns  of  the  Troad.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.c. 
41 1).  the  line  of  the  68  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians 
extended  from  Abydus  to  Dardanus  (Thuc.  viii.  104); 
a statement  that  can  hardly  be  correct,  for  the  ships 
that  were  outside  of  the  promontory  of  Dardanis 
would  be  completely  separated  from  tlie  rest.  Strabo 
(p.  595)  says  that  Dardanus  was  so  weak  a place, 
that  the  kings,  by  whom  he  means  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors, some  of  them  several  times  removed  all  the 
people  to  Abydus,  and  others  moved  them  back 
again  to  their  old  place.  On  this  spot  L.  Cornelius 
bulla  and  Mithridates  met,  after  Sulla  had  crossed 
over  from  Europe,  and  lie  re  they  came  to  terms 
about  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  b.  c.  84.  (Strab. 
p.  595;  Plut  Sulla , c.  24.)  It  was  at  that  time  a 
free  city,  having  been  declared  such  by  the  Romans 
after  the  peace  with  king  Antioclms,  b.c.  190,  in 
honour  of  the  Trojan  descent  of  the  people.  (Liv. 
xxxviu  9,  37,  xxxviii.  39.) 

There  are  many  imperial  coins  of  Dardanus ; and 
“ the  name  of  the  river  Rhodius  appears  on  a medal 
of  Domna.  Scstini,  Mon.  Vet , p.  76.”  (Cramer, 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  82.)  This  seems  to  show 
tliat  the  stream  which  flows  into  the  Hellespont  near 
the  cape  Danisms,  is  the  Rhodius,  and  not  the  river 
nearer  Abydus ; but  it  is  not  decisive.  The  modern 
name  Dardanelles  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  name  of  Dardanus.  [G.  L.j 

DAREIUM.  rArAVARcncEJtE.] 
DARENTIACfA,  as  D’Anvillc  writes  the  name, 
but  Daventia,  as  Walckenaer  writes  it,  a place  in 
Gallia  Karboncnsis,  which  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  puts 
between  Augusta  ( Aoust ) and  Civitas  Vocontiorum 
(Die).  The  site  is  unknown.  It  is  fixed  by  some 
writers  near  a place  called  Saillans.  [G.  L.l 
DARGAMA'NES  (Aapyapdnjs,  Ptol  vi.  1 1.  § 2, 
18.  § 2),  according  to  Ptolemy,  a river  which  flowed 
through  Bactriana  and  fell  into  the  Oxus,  crossing 
on  its  way  the  country  of  the  Paropamisklae.  Ammi- 
anos  states  that  the  Orgomanenes  (evidently  this 
river)  and  the  Ochns  unite,  and  then  fall  into  the 
Oxus  (xxiii.  6).  Wilson  ( Ariana,  p.  160)  thinks 
its  modem  representative  is  cither  the  lk has  or  the 
Gori  river.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  another  tributary  of 
the  Oxus,  which  he  calls  Dargocdus  ( AdpyoiSor , vi. 
11.  § 2),  and  which  appears  to  have  flowed  in  nearly 
the  some  direction  as  the  Dargamcnos.  Wilson 
( Ariana , p.  162)  seems  to  think  this  stream  is  the 
Gori  or  river  of  Kunduz.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
Dargamenes  and  Dargocdus  arc  one  and  the  same 
river.  [V.] 

DARIDNA  (A dpiSra:  Eth.  AapiSvcuos),  a vil-  ! 
lage  of  Paphlagonia,  mentioned  by  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  in  his  work  on  Paphlagonia.  (Steph.  B. 
,.v.)  [G.L.] 

DARIORIGUM  (Aapi6piyov),  the  capital  of  the 
Veneti,  one  of  the  Armoric  nations  of  Gallia  (Ptol. 
ii.  8).  The  Table  has  the  same  place  on  the  road 
from  Juliotnagus  (Angers)  to  Gcsocribatc  (Brest), 
but  under  the  name  Dartoritmn.  Dariorigum  is 
supposed  to  be  the  modem  town  of  Tonne#,  in  the 
department  of  Morbihan.  It  seems  that  Dariorigum 
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according  to  the  fashion  of  many  other  Gallic  towns, 
took  the  name  of  the  people  under  the  Empire,  and 
the  name  Veneti  is  the  origin  of  Vannes.  The  Bre- 
tons still  call  the  place  Wenet  or  GueneL  [G.  L. ] 
DARNII,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  to  the  sonth  of  Rhobogdii  (or  the  population 
about  Fair  Head),  coinciding  with  the  southern  port 
of  Antrim  and  the  northern  part  of  Down.  [R.G.  L.] 
DARNIS  (Adpnt;  erroneously  written  in  Ptolemy 
A ipbavii  ; Zapiidf,  Stadiassn.  p.  444:  Dema),  a 
city  of  Cyrcnaica.  on  the  coast,  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  country,  is  only  mentioned  by  comparatively 
late  writers,  and,  though  a bishop’s  see,  appears 
never  to  have  been  an  important  place.  (Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  68,  70;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  16;  Pacha,  p.  96; 
Baith,  p.  480.)  [P.  &] 

DARRAE  (Aa^af).  Two  tribes  of  this  name 
are  mentioned  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  one  in  the 
Hedjaz  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  the  other  in  modem 
Omdn  by  Pliny  (vi.  28).  Mr.  Forster  says  “ that 
two  tribes  of  different  origin,  but  similar  appellations, 
anciently  existed,  as  the  places  which  they  inhabited, 
and  which  still  respectively  preserve  their  names 
actually  exist  in  both  situations;  the  one  a Joktaoitc 
race,  inhabitants  of  Darrha,  in  Om&n ; the  other  an 
Ishmaelite  people,  inhabitants  of  Khedheyre,  near 
Yembo,  and  in  whose  name  we  discover,  under  the 
disguise  of  a familiar  contraction  (Kedarrhae, 
Darrhae),  a branch  of  the  renowned  people  of  Kedar.” 
(Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  54;  comp.  p.  79.)  Of  the  latter 
l*e  further  writes : **  The  town  of  Khedheyre,  upon 
the  same  coast  (of  Hedjaz),  north-west  of  the  Lobk 
mountain,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  tribe  nf 
Khadhera , carries  the  existing  traces  of  Kedar  to 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  Hedjaz  ; the  ascertained 
site  of  the  Darrae,  Ccdrvi,  or  KodraniUe,  of  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  after  Urania” 
(vol.  i.  p.  261 ).  Of  the  former,  in  Omdn,  he  says, 44  the 
name  of  Hadoram  reappears,  apparently,  in  the  Dora 
and  Darrae  of  Pliny,  or  the  modem  tribe  and  town 
of  Darrha"  (vol.  i.  p.  139),  to  the  west  of  Ras-el - 
Had.  [G.  W.) 

DABSA,  a place  in  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the 
Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15)  came 
after  leaving  Cormasa.  [Cormasa.]  The  site  of 
Cormasa  is  unknown.  Livy  remarks  that  Dan*  was 
the  next  city  to  Cormasa,  but  he  says  nothing  or 
the  distance;  and  the  place  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
fragments  of  Polybius  (xxii.  19).  [G.  L.] 

DARVENUM  (Aapoiitvov,  Aapovtprov),  a town 
in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii  3.  § 27)  as  one 
of  the  three  towns  of  the  Canui,  Londinium  and  Ru 
tupiae  (London  and  Richborough)  being  the  other 
two.  [li  G.  L.] 

DASCU'SA  (A aaKovoa,  Ptol.  v.  7.  § 2,  th* 
common  reading  is  AcuncotVra),  a fortress  in  lesser 
Armenia,  upon  the  river  Euphrates,  75  M.  P.  from 
Zimara  (Plin.  v.  20),  and  45  M.P.  to  the  N.  of  Ciaca 
(Peut.  Tab.  comp.  Anton.  Itin.)  It  was  garrisoned 
by  the  “ Ala  Aureliana"  (Mot.  Imp.  cxxvii.)  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  ferry  and  lead  mines  of 
Kebbdn  Ma'den,  the  points  where  the  Kara  Su  is 
joined  by  the  Murad  Chdi  at  about  270  miles  from 
its  source.  (Ritter.  Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  pp.  800,  823, 
831 , 858 ; Journ.  Grog.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  203;  Chc-sncy. 
Exped.  Euphrnt.  vol.  i.  p.  4 1 , vol.  iii.  27 1 .)  [E.B.J .} 
DASCYLl'TIS.  [Dascylium.] 

DASCY'LIUM  (Aa onbKiov,  AaaKv\t?oy,  Dascy- 
lus:  Eth.  AaoKvKtTTfs).  Stephanus  B.  (#.  r.)  men- 
tions several  Asiatic  cities  called  Dascylium.  Tho 
only  place  of  any  historical  note  is  the  town  near  th? 
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Propontis.  Herodotus  (iii.  120)  mentions  Mitro-  I 
bates,  a Persian,  as  goremor  of  the  nome  in  Dascy-  i 
hum;  and  again  (iii.  126),  he  calls  the  same  man 
the  gorernor  of  Dascyiium  (t hv  4k  AaerKvKtlov 
Uirapxo*')-  But  In  vi.  33,  be  speaks  of  the  Cyzi- 
ceni  submitting  to  Oebares,  son  of  Megabazus,  “ the 
gorernor  in  Dascyiium."  Agesilaus,  in  one  of  his 
campaigns,  marched  to  Phrygia,  and  came  near 
Dascyiium.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1.  § 13.)  Xenophon, 
who  speaks  of  the  Phrygb  of  Pharnabazus,  seems  to 
place  Dascyiium  in  Phrygia  (Hell.iv.  l.§  15);  but 
his  narrative  b confused,  and  nothing  can  be  learned 
from  it  as  to  the  position  of  Dascyiium.  He  says 
that  Pharnabazus  had  hb  palace  here,  and  there 
were  many  large  villages  about  it,  which  abounded 
with  supplies;  and  there  were  hunting  grounds,  both 
in  enclosed  parks  and  in  the  open  country,  very  fine. 
A river  flowed  round  the  place,  and  it  was  full  of 
fish.  There  was  also  plenty  of  birds.  The  go- 
vernor spent  hb  winter  here ; from  which  fact  and 
the  context  we  seem  to  learn  that  it  was  in  the  low 
country.  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  the  Grani- 
cus,  sent  Parmeno  to  take  Dascyiium  (Arrian,  A nab. 
i.  17.  § 2);  but  there  is  nothing  in  Arrian  which 
shows  its  position.  The  town  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a large  place,  but  it  gave  name  to  a Persian 
satrapy  (‘ri)i»  AaoievAtriv  <rar  part  lav,  Thucyd.  i. 
129),  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  defined. 

Strabo  (p.  575)  says  that,  above  the  lake  Dascy- 
litb,  there  are  two  large  lakes,  the  Apolloniatb  and 
the  Miletopoiitb;  and  on  the  Dascylitb  is  the  town 
of  Dascyiium.  Wo  must  therefore  look  for  Dascy- 
lium  and  its  lake  between  the  shores  of  the  Propontis 
and  the  lakes  Apolloniatb  [AroLLONiAE,  p.  161 , b.] 
and  Miletopoiitb.  Strabo  also  says  that  the  Doliones 
are  a people  about  Cyzicus,  from  the  river  Aesepns 
to  the  Rhyndacus  and  the  lake  Dascylitb ; from  which 
we  might  perhaps  conclude  that  the  Dascylitb  is 
east  of  the  Rhyndacus;  and  another  passage  (p.  582) 
seems  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  Strabo's  time 
the  territory  of  the  Cyziceni  extended  to  the  Mileto- 
poiitb and  the  Apolloniatb ; they  had  also  one  part 
of  the  Dascylitb,  and  the  Byzantines  had  the  other. 
From  thb  also  we  infer  that  it  was  east  of  the  Rhyn- 
dacos.  Mela  (i.  19),  in  express  words,  places  Das- 
cy loe,  as  he  calls  it,  east  of  the  Rhyndacus.  Pliny 
(v.  32)  says  that  it  b on  the  coast.  Ilecataeus, 
quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  550),  Bays  that  a river  Odrys- 
ses  flows  from  the  west  out  of  the  Dascylitb,  through 
the  plains  of  Mygdonia,  into  the  Rhyndacus.  Rut 
this  description  applies  to  a lake  west  of  the  Rhyn- 
dacus. Strabo  further  says  (p.  588)  that  the  lake 
Dascylitb  was  also  called  Apbnitis;  and  he  again 
mentions  the  Aphnitis  (p.  59),  but  without  identi- 
fying it  with  the  Dascylitis.  Stephanos  (*.  v "A <p- 
vtiov)  says  that  the  lake  near  Cyzicus  is  Aphnitb, 
and  that  it  was  formerly  called  Artynia.  There  b 
no  lake  nearer  to  Cyzicus  than  the  lake  of  Mcmiyae, 
west  of  the  Rhyndacus,  which  b the  ancient  Mile- 
topoiitb. The  Rhyndacus  flows  through  the  Apol- 
Jon  intis. 

Leake,  in  hb  map  of  Asb  Minor,  marks  a lake 
Dascylitb  Dorth  of  the  Apolloniatb,  and  consequently 
1*? tween  it  and  the  shore  of  the  Propontb,  and  east 
of  the  course  of  the  Rhyndacus  after  it  has  flowed 
from  the  Apolloniatb.  Some  authorities  speak  of 
a lake  in  thb  part  called  DuukiUi,  or  some  name 
like  it;  bat  thb  seems  to  require  further  confirma- 
tion. Thb  town  Dascyiium  must  have  existed  to  a 
late  time,  for  a bbhop  of  Dascylb  is  mentioned. 
(Plin.  r.  32,  od.  Harduiu.) 
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What  we  can  learn  about  Dascyiium  b very  un- 
satbfactory.  There  b a river  marked  in  the  newest 
maps,  which  rises  near  Brousxt,  and  flows  westward 
towards  the  Rhyndacus,  but  its  junction  with  the 
Rhyndacus  b not  marked.  It  is  called  the  Lufer 
Su,  or  Nifer.  Cramer  {Asia  Minor,  vol.  L p.  172) 
conjectures  that  tins  may  be  the  Odrysses  of  Heca- 
tacus,  though  it  does  not  run  in  the  direction  de- 
scribed in  Strabo’s  text ; and  that  it  b also  the  river 
described  by  Xenophon.  [G.  L.) 

DA'SEAE  (Aaoic u:  Eth.  Aa<r*drrjt),  a town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasb,  on  the  rood  from 
Megalopolb  to  Phigalea,  7 stadia  from  Macareae, 
and  29  stadia  from  Megalopolb.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been 
removed  to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  Its  name  was  apparently  derived  from  tho 
thick  wood s,  the  remains  of  which  still  cover  the 
heights  of  Deli  Hassani,  near  which  Daseae  must 
have  stood.  (Paus.  viii.  3.  § 3,  viii.  27.  § 4,  viii. 
36.  § 9;  Cnrtius.  Peloponnesoi r,  vol.  i.  p.  294.) 

DASMENDA  (Acur^rV^o),  a hill-fort  in  Cappa- 
docia. [Cappadocia,  p.  507,  b.]  [G.  L.] 

DASSARETAE,  DASSARE'TII  (Aatroapirriot, 
Strab.  vii.  p.  318;  Ptol.  hi.  13.  § 32;  AaaaapWai 
Steph.  B.  Appian,  IUyr.  i ; Mela,  ii.  3.  § 11;  Plin. 
iii.  23.  s.  26),  an  Illyrian  people  whose  position  can 
be  well  ascertained,  from  their  having  occupied  the 
great  valley  which  contained  the  lake  of  Lychnitb 
and  the  plains  of  Korxtzd.  The  W.  part  of  D&ssa- 
retia  was  a contrast  to  the  E.,  consisting  entirely  of 
lofty  and  nigged  mountains,  intersected  by  branches 
of  the  river  Apsus.  If  Berdt  be  the  site  of  Antipatria, 
it  will  follow  that  the  Dassaretae  possessed  all  the 
lower  mountainous  country  lying  between  Koritzd 
and  Berdt,  beyond  which  latter  the  frontiers  of  the 
Dassaretae  met  those  of  the  Tanlantii  Bylliones  and 
Chaonians  of  Epirus;  on  the  N.  they  bordered  on 
the  Eordeti  and  Penestac  and  partly  on  the  Tanlantii, 
while  to  the  E.  the  crest  of  the  great  central  ridge 
very  naturally  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them  and  the  Pelagones,  Brygi,  and  Orestae, 
or  in  other  words,  between  Illyria  and  Macedonia. 
It  follows  from  these  boundaries  that  Dassaretia  was 
not  less  than  60  miles  in  length  and  as  much  in 
breadth, — an  extent  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  statement  in  Polybius  (v.  108)  who  in  addition 
to  the  towns  on  the  lake  of  Lychnitb  represents  the 
Phoebatae,  Pissantini,  Calicoeni,  and  Piruatae  all  as 
tribes  of  Dassaretia.  (Leake,  Trav.  in  North  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  325,  foil.)  The  Phoebatae  chiefly  inha- 
bited the  valley  of  the  Uzumi,  and  the  Pissantini 
that  of  the  Dtrol.  The  Pirustae  would  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  N.  frontier  of  Dassaretia.  as  they  joined 
the  Taulantii  and  some  other  more  northerly  Illy- 
rians to  assist  the  Romans  in  the  reduction  of  Gentius. 
(Liv.  xlv.  26).  They  probably  occupied  an  inter- 
mediate tract  between  the  Pissantini  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Devol  and  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake 
Lychnitb,  in  which  case  there  b only  the  plain  of 
Korytxd  to  the  left  of  the  Kordaicus  for  the  situation 
of  the  Calicoeni.  The  operations  of  the  consul  Sul- 
picius  against  Philip  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  200, 
illustrate  the  ancient  geography  of  thb  district. 
The  Roman  general  marched  from  Apol Ionia  of 
Illyria  through  Dassaretia  into  Lyncestb.  The  open 
country  supplied  him  with  such  abundance  of  grain 
that  he  was  enabled  to  save  hb  own  stock  while  he 
passed  through  the  plain  of  Dassaretia,  and  induced 
him  afterwards  to  send  back  hb  foragers  thither, 
i though  he  was  encamped  in  an  equally  fertile  plain, 
3c  2 
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of  which  however  ho  had  not  military  possession. 
(Liv.  xxx\.  33.)  On  peace  being  made  alter  the 
battle  of  Cynoecephalac,  Lychnidus,  which  was  the 
principal  town  of  the  Dassaretae,  was  given  up  to 
Plcuratus  (Liv.  xxxiii.  34)  the  son  of  Scardilaldas,  the 
Illyrian  prince,  who  in  the  Social  War  had  struggled 
unsuccessfully  with  Philip  for  the  possession  of 
Dassaretia  (Polyb.  v.  108.)  The  Dassaretae  had 
several  towns  besides  Lychnidus.  Geruxium  and 
Antu*  atria  were  in  P hoe  bat  is  both  on  the  Uzumi; 
to  the  E.  of  these  on  the  Devol  may  be  placed 
Orgessus,  which  was  a town  of  the  Pissantini;  and 
i somewhat  nearer  to  the  camp  of  Snlpicius,  Corra- 
j gum,  Codrion,  and  Ilium  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  valley  of  the  Uzumi  above  Berat  on  the  slopes 
of  Tomor.  Besides  these  Crkoxium  and  Gerus 
are  enumerated,  with  four  towns  on  the  lake  Lych- 
nitis,  viz.  Excuelaiuae,  Ceuax,  Satiox,  and 
Boil  (Polyb.  L c.).  These  four  towns  were,  it  has 
been  inferred,  on  its  W.  shore,  as  the  Itineraries 
which  followed  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  from  the 
bridge  of  the  Drilo  to  Lychnidus,  make  no  mention 
of  these  places.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DASTARCUM.  [Carmalab.] 

DATII  (AdTioi),  a people  of  Aquitania  in  Gallia, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii-  7),  who  names  their 
capital  Tasta  (Td<rra).  These  names  occur  no- 
where else.  Ptolemy  places  the  Datii  south  of  the 
Gahali,  and  more  north  than  the  Auscii.  Thus  their 
position  is  indicated  in  a general  way.  Walckenacr 
has  made  an  ingenious  conjecture  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Datii.  The  Ruteni  were  south  of  the  Gabali, 
and  in  the  northern  port  of  their  territory,  which 
bordered  on  the  Gabali,  is  a river  named  Daze,  in 
the  department  of  A veyron ; and  not  far  from  this 
river  Daze,  to  the  south,  is  a place  named  Teetet. 
Walckenacr  concludes  from  this  resemblance  of 
names  that  the  Datii  occupied  a tract  between  the 
river  Lot  and  Aveyron,  which  was  once  called  St. 
A l bin.  Resemblance  of  name  alone  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  ancient  sites,  but  here  wc  have  no  other 
evidence;  and  the  position  of  the  modern  names 
corresponds  well  enough  with  the  possible  position  of 
tho  Datii  as  indicated  by  Ptolemy.  The  conjecture 
x of  Walckcnaer  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  if  it  is  true, 
which  he  mentions,  that  the  names  Daze  and  Tcslet 
occur  in  no  other  part  of  Franco.  (Walckcnaer, 
Geog.,  Ac.,  vol.  ii.  p.  247.)  [G.  L.j 

DATUM.  [Nkapolib.] 

DAULIS  (Aat/Alr:  at  a later  time  AavAfa,  Strab. 
ix.  p.  423,  and  AadAio*,  Polyb.  iv.  25:  Eth.  AaiL 
Aios,  Herod,  viii.  35  ; AauAtavf,  Aesch.  Choeph. 
674:  Dhavlia),  a very  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Bocotia,  and  on  the  road  from  Orclio- 
menus  and  Chaeroncia  to  Delphi.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  woody  character  of  the 
district,  since  8<w\ot  was  used  by  the  inhabitants 
instead  of  Sdaot,  while  others  sought  for  the  origin  of 
the  name  in  the  mythical  nymph  Daulis,  a daughter 
of  Cephissus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  423;  Paus.  x.  4.  § 7.) 
Daulis  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a Phocian  town 
along  with  Crissa  and  Panopcus.  (/I  it  520.)  It 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of  the 
Thracian  king,  T ere  us,  who  married  Procne,  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  nnd  as  the 
scene  of  those  horrible  deeds  in  consequence  of  which 
Procne  was  changed  into  a swallow,  and  her  sister 
Philomels  into  a nightingale.  Hence  the  latter  was 
called  by  the  poets  the  Daulian  bird.  (Thuc.  ii. 
29 ; Paus.  1.  c.)  The  woody  district  round  the  town 
is  still  a favourite  haunt  of  the  nightingale. 
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Daulis  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Xcrxos.  (Herod,  viii.  35.)  It  was  de- 
stroyed a second  time  by  Philip,  at  the  end  of  the 
Sacred  War  (raus.  x.  3.  § 1)  ; but  it  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  in  later  times  as  a 
town  almost  impregnable  in  consequence  of  its  situa- 
tion upon  a lofty  bill  (“Daulis,  quia  in  tumnlo 
cxcelso  sita  est,  nec  scabs  nec  o peri  bus  capi  polecat," 
Liv.  xxxii.  18).  Pausanias  relates  (x.  4.  § 7)  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Daulis  were  few  in  number,  but 
surpassed  all  the  other  Phocians  in  stature  and 
strength.  The  only  building  in  the  town  mentioned 
by  him  was  a temple  of  Athena;  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood lie  speaks  of  a district  called  Tronis,  in 
which  was  the  chapel  of  a hero  culled  tho  Archc- 
getes. 

The  name  of  Daulis  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the 
modern  village  of  Dhavlia , situated  in  a narrow 
valley,  through  which  flows  a branch  of  the  Ce- 
phissus, called  Platanid.  The  walls  of  the  acropolis 
may  be  traced  on  the  summit  of  the  height  rising 
opposite  the  modem  village,  and  connected  with  the 
foot  of  Parnassus  by  a narrow  isthmus.  Within  the 
enclosure  is  an  ancient  church  of  St.  Theodore. 
Here  an  inscription  lias  been  found  in  which  mentina 
b made  of  the  worship  of  Athena  Polios  and  of  Sc- 
ripts. Before  the  door  of  the  church  in  the  modern 
village  is  another  ancient  inscription,  of  considerable 
length,  recording  an  arbitration  made  at  Chaeroncia 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  concerning  certain  property 
in  Daulis.  It  is  given  by  Lc&kc,  ami  in  Bockh’s  col- 
lection (No.  1732).  In  this  inscription  we  read 
of  “a  road  leading  to  tho  Archagctcs,”  which  is 
evidently  the  chapel  of  the  hero  spoken  of  by  Pau- 
sanias.  One  of  the  plots  of  land  in  the  inscription 
is  called  Platanus,  from  which  probably  comes  the 
name  of  the  river  Platanid. 

On  one  of  the  heights  above  Dhavlia  lies  the  mo- 
nastery of  Jerusalem.  The  road  leading  to  it  from 
the  village,  and  from  it  to  the  upper  heights  of  Par- 
nassus, is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  rood  from  Daulis 
to  Parnassus  correctly  described  by  Pausanias  as 
longer  than  the  one  from  Delphi,  but  leas  difficult. 
(Dud  well,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  2 (VI ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  97,  seq. ; Ulrichs, 
lieuen  in  GricchcnUmd , p.  148.) 

DAUNIA.  [Apulia.] 

DAVIANUM.  “ Mutatio  Davianum  " is  placed 
in  the  Jerusalem  I tin.  on  the  road  from  Valenti* 
( Valence)  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  to  Vapincum 
(Gap).  The  distance  from  “ Mansio  Monte  Se- 
leuci  ” to  Davianum,  which  is  on  the  road  from 
Mons  Scleucus  to  Vapincum,  is  8 M.  P.  D'Anrilie 
identifies  Davianum  with  a place  Kerne.  Mons  Sc- 
leucus is  certainly  Sale  on,  and  the  position  of  Davi- 
anum may  bo  ascertained  tolerably  well.  Walcke- 
nacr places  it  at  La  Beaumette,  Dice*  et  le  bois  dc 
Dives,  near  the  Bastie  Mo  wale  on.  [G.  L.] 

DAXIMONI'TIS  (Aa^ijuawm),  a country  in 
Pontus,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Iris.  (Strab.  p.  547 .) 
Hamilton  (Researches,  <fc.  vol.  i.  p.  358),  speaking 
of  the  valley  of  Tourkhal,  says : “ Here  the  Iris 
changes  its  course  from  west  to  north,  agreeing  with 
Strabo’s  description  of  that  river  near  Gazioura, 
where  it  leaves  the  plain  of  Daximonitis."  Tourkhal 
is  west  of  Tocat,  and  a little  further  north.  [G.L.] 

DEA  VOCONTIORUM,  a city  of  the  Vocontii, 
who  were  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  cast  side  of 
the  Rhone.  Pea  is  only  mentioned  in  tho  Itins., 
which  place  it  between  Lucus  (Luc)  and  Augusta 
(A oust),  and  12  M.  I*,  from  Lucus.  Tho  modern 
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Rate  is  Die,  in  the  department  of  Drome,  In  the  No- 
titia  of  the  provinces  of  Gallia,  it  is  called  Civitas 
IXxDsium.  If  an  inscription  which  is  cited,  “ Col. 
Uca  Avg.  Voc,"  is  genuine,  the  place  was  made  a 
c«donia.  Stephanas  (g.  v.  Ala)  mentions  a city, 
Dia,  in  Italy,  close  to  the  Alps,  which  may,  pos- 
sibly, be  Dea;  but  if  so,  “ Italy  ” is  a mistake,  and 
we  should  read  “ Gallia  " instead.  [G.  L.] 
DEBAE  or  DEBEDAE  (At£<u),  an  Arab  tribe 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  a little  to  tho  north  of 
JfeJkJka.  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii.  44)  describes  their 
country  as  situated  at  the  foot  of  tho  Chabinus 
Mon*  (Spot  XaSivor),  and  permeated  by  a river  so 
rich  in  gold  dust  that  tho  deposit  at  its  mouth 
glittered  with  the  precious  metal;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  working  it. 
He  describes  them  as  “occupied  wholly  with  tho 
rearing  of  camels,  which  animal  they  used  for  all 
purposes,  pacific  and  belligerent;  living  on  their 
milk  and  tieak,  and  using  them  for  the  transport  of 
thetnaelves  and  their  merchandise.”  He  mentions  a 
remarkable  fact,  if  true,  that  “ their  hospitality  was 
restricted  to  the  Boeotians  and  Peloponnesians,”  and 
assigns  a still  more  remarkable  reason,  viz.,  “ that, 
according  to  ancestral  traditions,  Hercules  had  been 
cm  terms  of  intimacy  with  this  nation.”  Such  is  the 
report  of  Diodorus,  copied  almost  literally  from  Aga- 
tlmrcides  (Hudson,  vol.  i.  p.  59),  whose  account  is 
abridged  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  777).  Mr.  Forster  takes 
this  last  statement  (which  he  misunderstands  of  a 
“ descent  from  one  common  stock  ”)  to  intimate, 
**  under  the  thin  veil  of  classical  fiction,  the  import- 
ant historical  fact,  of  the  existence  of  an  open  trade 
between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  from  very  remote 
times,  and  of  all  the  facilities  implied  hy  commercial 
intercommunity  ” (vol.  i.  p.  38).  He  finds  this  tribe 
in  “ the  Zebeyde  of  Burckhardt;  tho  rectified  ana- 
gram changing  Zcbeyde  into  Zedeybe,  and  tho  idio- 
matic interchange  of  the  d and  s restoring  the 
classical  name,  as  written  by  Agathartides,  Debedae.” 
“The  relative  geographical  positions  place  the  iden- 
tity beyond  question,  and  the  sameness  of  manners, 
habits,  and  occupations  will  complete  the  conclusive 
proof  that  the  Dedcbac  and  the  Zebeyde  are  one 
and  the  same  people  " (p.  73).  He  imagines  them 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Cinaedocolpitae  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  auriferous  river  to  be  the  Baetius  of  that 
geographer.  [Bakthts.]  [G.  W.] 

DECA'POLIS  (A«KowdXis),  a district  of  Pales- 
tine, so  named  from  the  ten  cities  contained  within  its 
limits.  They  are  variously  given  by  different  writers, 
as  in  Pliny's  time  — “ in  quo  non  omnes  eadem 
»jhservant”  According  to  him,  most  authorities  gave 
I>amascus,  Philadelphia,  Hhaphana,  Scytbopolis, 
( *adara.  Hippos,  Dios,  Pella,  Galasa  (?  Gernsa), 
Canal  ha  (v.  18).  In  this  view  the  district  compre- 
hended the  southern  part  of  Syria,  port  of  Peraca, 
as  well  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Bigan , on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  But  in  St.  Matthew  (iv.  25)  “ De- 
cs pul  is  " is  distinguished  from  “beyond  Jordan;" 
which  would  show  that  the  districts  were  not  con- 
terminous. Josephus  calls  Scythopolis  “ the  great- 
est city  of  Dccapolis”  (B.  J.  iii.  8.  § 7),  but  does 
not  name  the  others.  Eusebius  describes  it  as  the 
part  of  Peraea  “ that  lies  about  Hippos,  Pella,  and 
Gadara."  ( Onomagt . g.  r.)  [G.  W.] 

DECELELA.  [Attica,  p.830,  a.] 

DECEM  PAGI,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  and  the  Table  on  the  rood  from  Divodurum 
(Afetz)  to  Argentoratum  ( Straggbury ).  Between 

Divodurum  and  Decern  Pagi  was  Ad  Duodecimum, 
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« place  .2  Gallic  leagues  from  Divodurum  according 
to  the  Table ; and  from  Ad  Duodecimum  to  Docom 
Pagi  was  also  12  Gallic  leagues,  according  to  the 
Table.  A place  called  Dieuze,  on  tho  Seille,  in 
the  department  of  Mevrthe,  seems  to  represent 
Decern  Pagi.  Julian  marched  from  Augustodunum 
through  Decern  Pagi  to  attack  the  Alamanni  (Amm. 
Mar.  xvi.  2).  The  place  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  Mediomatrici.  [G.  L.] 

DECETLA  ( Decige ),  an  island  in  the  Ligeris 
( Loire ),  within  the  territory  of  the  Aedui.  In  tho 
seventh  year  of  the  Gallic  War  (n.c.  52)  Caesar 
summoned  the  senate  of  the  Aedui  to  Dccetia.  (B. 
G.  vii.  33).  The  name  occurs  in  the  Itins.  In  the 
Autonine  Itin.  it  is  placed  on  the  rood  from  Augus- 
todunum (Autun)  to  Paris,  and  16,  or,  according  to 
another  reading,  15,  Gallic  leagues  from  Kevirnum 
(A'er erg  on  the  Loire).  In  one  place  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  the  name  is  written  Deccidae ; and  in  the 
Table  it  is  Degena,  a corrupted  form.  Tho  modem 
site  is  ZVcwe,  in  the  department  of  A zerre.  [G.  L.] 
DECLA'NA.  [Indigetks.} 

DECIATES,  DECIA'TAE  (Aearijrai).  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  10)  has  the  form  AtKtdnoi.  Tho  Deci- 
ates  were  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  west  of  the  Var, 
and  their  neighbours  on  the  west  were  tho  Oxybii 
(Plin.  iii.  5).  Ptolemy  makes  Antipolis  ( Antibeg ) 
the  chief  town  of  the  Dcciates ; but  if  this  was  so 
in  Ptolemy's  time,  it  was  not  so  at  an  earlier  date, 
for  Antipolis  was  a Greek  settlement.  Antipolis, 
however,  may  have  been  founded  in  the  country  of 
the  Decides,  who  occupied  the  tract  along  the  coast 
between  the  town  and  the  Var,  and  were  conse- 
quently the  nearest  people  of  Transalpine  Gaul  to 
Italy.  Polybius  (xxxiii.  7 ; Strab.  p.  202),  who 
calls  tho  Deciates  a Ligurian  people,  tells  how  the 
Ligurians  besieged  Antipolis  and  Nicaea,  and  tho 
Massaliota  sent  for  help  to  Rome.  Tho  Romans  sent 
some  commissioners,  who  landed  at  Acgitna  in  the 
territory  of  the  Oxybii ; but  tho  Oxybii,  who  hail 
heard  that  they  came  to  give  them  orders  to  desist 
from  the  siege,  wounded  one  of  the  commissioners. 
Upon  this  the  Romans  sent  the  consul  Q.  Opimius 
with  an  army,  who  defeated  the  Oxybii  and  Deciates, 
and  gave  part  of  their  country  to  the  Massaliots 
(me.  154).  According  to  Floras  (ii.  3),  the  Deci- 
ates were  again  inarms  with  the  Salyes  (n.c.  125), 
but  were  defeated  by  tho  consul  M.  Fulvius  Fla  ecus. 

The  Deciates,  as  it  appears,  were  also  included  hy 
Livy  among  the  Transalpine  Ligures,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  epitome  of  the  47th  book.  Stephanos 
(a.  v.  AckIijtov)  mentions  a town  of  Italy  called 
Decietum,  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  Arte- 
midorus;  and  he  gives  the  ethnic  name  Dcciet&e. 
Whatever  error  there  may  be  in  this  extract,  it  is 
plain  that  Stephanus  means  the  Deciates.  Mela 
(ii.  5)  mentions  an  “ oppidum  Dedatum;"  and  it  is 
not  Antipolis,  for  he  speaks  of  Antipolis  as  a sepa- 
rate place.  The  situation  of  this  town,  if  there  was 
such  a place,  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

DECIUM.  [Vascones.] 

DE'CUMA,  a town  of  Hispania  Bactica,  near  tho 
river  Baetis,  and  apparently  on  its  left  bank,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Singulis.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  e.  3.)  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Detumo,  of 
which  wo  havo  some  coins  (Mionnet,  Suppl . vol.  i. 
p.  114;  Sestini,  p.  88);  and  Harduin  takes  it  for  the 
Airroui'Sa  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  4.  § 11).  [P.  S.] 

DECUMA'TES  AGRI.  [Aori  Decumates.] 
DE'DMASA  (A tbfiaaa  : £th.  AcS^uurcos). 
[Medmasa.] 
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DEIRE  (A«qr4,  Strab.  xvi.  769, 773;  Ptoi.  hr. 
7.  § 9 ; Steph.  B. ».  v. ; Berenice  Epidircs,  Plin.  vi.  29. 
g.  33),  or  the  u Neck,"  so  called  from  its  position  on  a 
headland  of  the  same  name,  was  a town  situated  on 
the  African  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Bab -el- Mandeb,  at 
their  narrowest  part.  The  space  between  Dei  re  and 
the  opposite  foreland  of  Poseidonium  on  the  Ara- 
bian shores  was  about  60  stadia  (8)  miles)  in  width. 
Deirc  stood  in  lat  11°  3'  N.  It  was  also  called 
Isidis  Portae  from  a temple  of  that  goddess  which 
overlooked  t he  harbour,  and  Dei  re- Berenices  from  the 
favourite  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia*,  who  en- 
larged and  granted  fresh  privileges  to  the  town. 
(Agathem.  p.  8.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

DEITA'NIA,  a district  in  theSE.  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned only  by  Livy,  who  places  it  SW.  ef  Comtka- 
tan ia.  (Fr.  xci.)  [P.  S.] 

DELGOVT'TIA,  a station  in  Britain,  mentioned 
in  the  first  Itinerary  as  being  the  second  station 
eastward  after  leaving  York.  Probably  Market 
IVeight-on.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DELEMNA,  a place  in  Cappadocia.  The  Jeru- 
salem Itin.  places  Mutatio  Delemna  10  M.  P.  from 
Ancyra,  on  the  road  to  the  Cappadocian  frontier. 
The  next  station  in  this  Itin.  to  Delemna  is  Corbeus, 
11M.P.  [Cokbeus.]  [G.L.] 

DE'LIUM  (ArjAior:  EtL  ArjArevj),  a small  place 
with  a celebrated  temple  of  Apollo,  situated  upon 
the  sea-coast  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Oropus.  This  temple,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  island  of  Delos,  is  described  by  Livy  (xxxv. 
51)  as  overhanging  the  sea,  and  distant  five  miles 
from  Tanagra,  at  the  spot  where  the  passage  to  the 
nearest  parts  of  Euboea  is  leas  than  four  miles.  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  403)speaks  of  Deli  urn  as  a temple  of  Apollo  and 
a small  town  (woAlxnor)  of  the  Tanagraei,  distant 
40  stadia  from  Aulis.  It  was  here  that  the  Athenians 
suffered  a signal  defeat  from  the  Boeotians  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.  c.  424. 
Hippocrates,  the  Athenian  commander,  had  seized 
the  temple  at  Delium,  which  he  converted  into  a 
fortress  by  some  temporary  works,  and  after  leaving 
there  a garrison,  was  on  his  march  homewards,  and 
hail  already  reached  the  territory  of  Oropus  at  the 
distance  of  10  stadia  from  Delium,  when  he  met  the 
Boeotian  army  advancing  to  cat  off  his  retreat.  In 
the  battle  which  ensued  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
with  great  loss;  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
battle  the  Boeotians  retook  the  temple.  (Thuc.  iv. 
90.)  Socrates  fought  at  this  battle  among  the  hop- 
litce,  and,  according  to  one  account,  Baved  the  life  of 
Xenophon  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  22), 
while,  according  to  another,  his  own  retreat  was 
protected  by  Alcibiades,  who  was  serving  in  the  ca- 
valry (Plut.  Ale.  7).  A detachment  of  the  Roman 
army  was  likewise  defeated  at  Delium  by  the  troops 
of  Autiochus,  b.c.  192.  (Liv.  xxxv.  51.)  (Comp. 
Strab.  viil  p.  368;  Paus.  ix.  20.  § 1;  Ptol.  iii.  15. 
§ 20;  Liv.  xxxL  45.) 

The  modem  village  of  Dhilisri,  which  has  taken 
its  name  from  Delium,  is  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  sea.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  testimony  of 
Livy  already  referred  to,  that  the  temple  of  Apollo 
was  upon  the  coast;  and  henoe  the  modern  village 
of  Dhilitsi  may,  as  Leake  suggests,  be  the  site  of 
the  iroKlxviov , a small  town  of  Delium.  A few 
Hellenic  fragments  have  been  found  at  the  village. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  seq.) 

DELMI'NIUM.  [Dalmisium.J 

DELOS  or  DELUS  (A^Aos:  Eth,  and  Adj. 
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A^Aier,  AifAia,  AijAutr,  ArjAuutdj),  the  smallest  of 
the  islands  called  the  Cyclades  in  the  Aegaemn  sea. 
lying  in  the  strait  between  Rheneia  and  Mvconus.  It 
appears  in  the  earliest  times  os  one  of  the  holiest 
spots  in  Hellas.  According  to  the  most  general  lyr 
received  tradition,  it  was  called  out  of  the  deep  bjr 
the  trident  of  Poseidon,  but  was  a floating  island, 
until  Zeus  fastened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a secure  resting - 
place  to  Leto,  for  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
(Pind.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  485;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  DeL 
passim;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  76;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  Diet, 
of  Ant.  art.  Leto.)  As  the  birthplace  of  Apollo,  it 
became  ouc  of  the  chief  seats  of  his  worship,  and  the 
god  is  said  to  have  obtained  exclusive  possession  of 
the  island  by  giving  Calaureia  to  l’oeeidoo  in  exchange 
for  it.  (Strab.  viil  p.  373.)  In  the  same  way  the 
Delphians  related  that  Apollo  gave  Colaurcia  to 
Poseidon  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  Delphi. 
(Paus.  x.  6.  § 6.)  Delos  was  culled  by  various  other 
names  by  the  ports  and  mythograpbers.  Pliny  (/.  c.) 
mentions  the  names  of  Asteria,  Ortygia,  Lagia, 
Chlamydia,  Cynthus,  Pyrpile;  and  Stc-jduuma  B. 
those  of  Asteria,  Pelasgiu,  and  Chlamydia.  Its  name 
of  Asteria  is  alluded  to  by  Poseidon,  who  speaks  uf 
Delos  as  the  “ unshaken  prodigy  of  the  earth,  which 
mortals  call  Delos,  but  the  gods  in  Olympus  the  far- 
famed  star  ( tiurrpor ) of  the  dark  earth."  (Pind. 
Frag.  57,  58,  ed.  Bergk.)  Callimachus  also  says 
that  it  was  called  Asteria,  when  Leto  found  refuge 
upon  it.  (Ibid.  40.)  It  received  the  name  of  Ortygia 
because  according  to  one  version  of  the  kgend  Leto 
was  changed  by  Zeus  into  a quail  (6prvi),  in  order 
to  escape  from  Hera,  and  in  this  form  arrived  at  the 
floating  island.  (Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  72;  Strabo 
also  mentions  the  name  Ortygia,  x.  p.  486.)  The 
name  of  Delos  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  given  to  the  bland  from  its  becoming 
clear  or  plain  (&*Aoi)  after  floating  about  in  the 
sea.  (Arbtot.  ap.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.  l.c .)  In  consequence  of  its  having  been  fastened 
by  Zeus  to  Lke  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  w as  supposed  to 
be  immovable  even  by  earthquakes,  to  which  the 
surrounding  islands  were  frequently  subject.  Hence 
Pindar,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  calls  Delos 
u the  unshaken  prodigy  of  the  earth  " (x06ros  Awi- 
yrtror  rtpas).  Down  to  the  time  of  Pliny  (4,  c.)  it 
was  only  twice  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  on  each 
occasion  the  phenomenon  was  regarded  with  alarm 
by  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  first  occurred  just 
before  the  Persian  invasion  (Herod,  vi.  98),  and  the 
second  shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Thuc. 
ii.  8).  It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  Herodotus 
speaks  of  the  former  earthquake,  and  Thucydides  of 
the  latter  os  the  only  one  which  had  ever  taken 
place;  and  accordingly  some  commentators  suppose 
tliat  Thucydides  actually  refers  to  the  same  earth 
quake  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  (See  Arnold, 
ad  Thuc.  L c.) 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  at 
Delos,  we  have  no  trustworthy  information.  K.  O. 
Muller  supposes  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Dorians 
on  their  voyage  to  Crete  (Miiller,  Dor.  vol  i.  p»  238); 
but  this  is  only  an  hypothesis,  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence. In  the  earliest  historical  times  the  bland 
was  inhabited  by  Ionians,  and  is  represented  as  the 
centre  of  a great  periodical  festival  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  celebrated  by  all  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  main- 
land as  well  as  in  the  islands.  In  this  character  it  is 
represented  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  which 
cannot  probably  be  later  than  600  b.  c.  (Horn. 
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Hymn,  in  ApoU.  146,  seq.;  Grote,  Hut  of  Greece, 
voL  iiL  p.  222.)  The  festival  was  conducted  with 
great  splendour ; and,  as  at  Delphi,  there  were  musical, 
as  well  as  gymnastic  contests.  Like  the  Olympic 
and  other  great  festivals  of  Hellas,  it  doubtless  grew 
out  of  one  of  a more  limited  character;  and  we  are 
expressly  informed  that  Delia  was  originally  the 
centre  of  an  Amphictyony,  to  which  the  Cyclades 
and  tbc  neighbouring  islands  belonged.  (Thuc.  iiL 
104 : Strab.  x.  p.  485 ; comp.  Bockh,  Jntcr.  vol.  L 
p.  252,  seq.)  The  Athenians  took  part  in  this  fes- 
tival at  an  early  period,  as  is  evident  from  the  mention 
of  the  Deliastae  in  one  of  Solon’s  laws  (Athen.  vi. 
p.  254).  It  was  related  at  a later  period  that  the 
Athenians  instituted  the  festival  to  commemorate  the 
ufe  return  of  Theseus  from  Crete,  and  that  the 
vessel  in  which  the  sacred  embassy  sailed  to  the 
festival  was  the  identical  one  which  had  carried 
Theseus  and  his  companions.  (Plot.  Thts.  21 ; Plat. 
Pkard.  sub  init.)  The  two  Ionic  despots,  Peisistratus 
of  Athens  and  Polycrates  of  Samos,  both  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  festival : Peisistratus  purified 
the  island  by  removing  all  the  tombs  which  were 
within  view  of  the  temple;  and  Poly  crates  dedicated 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Iilieneia  to  the  Delian 
Apollo,  by  fastening  it  with  a chain  to  Delos.  But 
owing  to  various  causes,  among  which  undoubtedly 
tbe  conquest  of  the  Ionic  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
bv  the  Persians,  tbe  festival  had  fallen  into  decay  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  this  war,  b.  c.  426,  the  Athenians 
purified  Delos.  They  removed  all  the  tombs  from 
the  island,  and  declared  it  to  be  unlawful  henceforth 
fur  any  living  being  to  be  born  or  die  within  it,  and 
that  every  pregnant  woman  should  be  carried  over  to 
the  island  of  Rheneia  in  order  to  be  delivered. 
(Thuc.  Lc.\  Strab.  x.  p.  486.)  On  this  occasion 
tbe  Athenians  restored  the  ancient  festival  under  the 
name  of  the  Delia,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
elsewhere.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Delia.) 

Tbe  sanctity  of  LKdos  was  respected  by  Datis  and 
Artapheroes.  who  would  Dot  anchor  here,  but  passed 
«>n  to  Kheneui.  They  also  sent  a herald  to  recall 
the  Delians,  who  bad  fled  to  Tenos,  and  they  burnt 
upon  the  altar  of  the  god  300  talents  of  frankincense. 
(Herod,  vi.  97.)  On  the  formation  of  the  confederacy 
in  b.  c.  477,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Persia,  Delos  was  chosen  as  the  common 
treasury  (Thuc.  i.  96);  but  subsequently  the  trans- 
ference of  the  treasury  to  Athens,  and  the  altered 
character  of  the  confederacy,  reduced  the  island  to  a 
condition  of  absolute  political  dependence  upon 
Athens.  The  purification  of  Delos  by  tbe  Athenians 
in  a. c.  426  hiu  been  already  mentioned,  but  four 
Jean  afterwards  (n.  c.  422)  the  Athenians  thinking 
tbe  removal  of  the  Delians  themselves  essential  to 
tbe  complete  purification  of  the  island,  hanisbed  all 
the  inhabitants,  who  obtained  a settlement  at  Atra- 
rayttiuin  (Adramyttium),  which  was  given  to  them 
the  satrap  Pharnaces.  (Thuc.  v.  1 ; Pans.  iv.  27. 
§ 2-)  Here,  some  years  afterwards  (u.  c.  411), 
wwral  of  them  were  murdered  by  Arsaces,  a general 
of  Tivapheroes  (Thuc.  viii.  108). 

After  the  fall  of  Corinth  (a.  c.  146)  Delos  became 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce.  The  sanctity 
®f  the  spot  and  its  consequent  security,  its  festival 
*liith  was  a kind  of  fair,  the  excellence  of  its  har- 
hjur,  and  jt4  convenient  situation  on  the  highway 
from  Italy  and  Greece  to  Asia,  made  it  a favourite 
ifsort  of  merchanta.  (Strab.  x.  p.  486.)  So  ex- 
tensive was  the  commerce  carried  on  at  Delos,  that 
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10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have  changed  hands  here 
in  one  day.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668.)  Delos  was  cele- 
brated for  its  bronze,  and  before  the  invention  of  the 
Corinthian  bronze  the  aes  Deliacum  had  the  greatest 
reputation  in  antiquity,  and  the  vessels  made  of  it 
were  in  very  great  request.  (Plin.  xxxiv  2.  s.  4; 
u vasa  Deliaca,"  Cic.  pro  Rote.  Am.  46,  Verr.  ii. 
34;  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  25,  b.,  2nd  ed.)  The  Romans 
confirmed  the  Athenians  in  the  possession  of  the 
island;  but  in  the  Mithridatic  War  the  generals  of 
Mithridates  inflicted  upon  it  a devastation,  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
still  belonged  to  tbe  Athenians.  (Polyb.  xxx.  18; 
Strab.  /.  c.  ; Appian,  Alithr.  28;  Paus.  iii.  23.  §§ 
3,  4.)  Pausanias  describes  it  as  almost  deserted  in 
his  time  (viii.  33.  § 2,  comp.  ix.  34.  § 6). 

Delos  is  little  more  than  a rock,  being  only  5 
miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny  (L  c .). 
The  town  is  described  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  485)  as  lying 
in  a plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus,  and  the 
only  buildings  which  he  specifies  in  the  Island  arc 
the  Upitr  of  Apollo,  and  the  temple  of  Leto.  The 
town  was  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island. 
Mount  Cynthus,  from  which  Apollo  and  Leto  are  so 
often  called,  is  a bare  granite  rock  not  more  than 
400  or  500  feet  high.  It  was  probably  the  arro- 
polia  of  the  ancient  town,  and  seems  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a wall.  On  its  sides  are  many  archi- 
tectural fragments  of  white  marble,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit are  the  foundations  and  remains  of  a large  build- 
ing of  the  Ionic  order.  In  antiquity  two  flights  of 
steps  led  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain ; the  one 
on  the  northern,  and  the  other  on  the  western  side. 
On  the  western  side  is  ancient  gate,  of  which 
14  the  roof  is  formed  of  two  stones  rudely  shaped,  and 
resting  against  each  other  at  an  angle  so  obtuse 
that  the  rise  is  only  4 feet  2 inches,  above  a breadth 
of  16  feet  2 inches.”  (Leake.) 

The  ancient  writers  speak  of  a little  river  Ixorus 
(Tvwwdf)  in  the  island.  They  compare  its  rising 
and  falling  with  the  same  phaenomena  of  the  Nile, 
and  some  even  suppose  there  was  a connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  Ae^vptian  river.  (Strab.  vi.  p -71, 
x.  p.  485 ; Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  206, 263,  in  Dion. 
171;  Paus.  ii.  5.  § 3;  Plin.  ii.  103.  8.  106.)  We 
also  find  mention  of  a lake  or  tank,  called  Ai'jixtj 
t poxotiSi^s  by  Herodotus  (ii.  1 70)  and  Tlieognis  (7), 
rpoxoiaoa  by  Callimachus  (m  Del.  261),  contain- 
ing the  water  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  Its  name,  as  well  as  the  epithet  wfpirj- 
7ij t given  it  by  Callimachus  (in  Apoll.  59),  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  it  was  oval  or  circular;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  oval  basin,  100  yards 
in  length,  situated  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island, 
and  a little  inland  east  of  the  ancient  harbour,  which 
Tournefort  and  the  earlier  writers  absurdly  sup- 
posed to  be  a Xaumacbia.  This  lake  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  other  ancient  writers;  and  near  it 
Leto  is  said  to  have  brought  forth  her  divine  chil- 
dren. (Aescb.  An m.  9;  Eurip.  Ion,  169,  Iphig. 
Taur.  1 103.)  Others  again  represent  the  birthplace 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  as  near  the  Inopus  (Horn,  in 
Apoll.  18;  Callim.  in  Del  206);  ai  d as  the  exact 
spot  was  pointed  out  in  later  times,  the  Innpus  would 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  near  the  oval  basin  mentioned  above. 
Leake,  however,  identifies  the  Inopus  with  the  small 
brook  which  flows  down  from  Mount  Cynthus  and 
joins  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Fumi,  since  it  in  tbe 
only  running  stream  in  the  island,  and  that  only  in 
winter.  Leto  is  said  to  have  grasped  a palm-tree 
3 C 4 
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when  she  bore  her  children;  and  the  palm,  which 
docs  not  grow  in  Greece  Proper,  was  held  in  especHil 
reverence  in  Delos.  (Comp.  Paus.  viii.  48.  § 8; 
Horn.  Od.  vi.  162;  Aelian,  V.  II.  v.  4;  Hygin.  Fab. 
140.)  The  identical  palm-tree  of  I>cto  was  shown 
by  the  Delii  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (de  Leg.  i.  1 ). 

Delos  is  now  a heap  of  rains.  Whole  shiploads 
of  columns  and  other  architectural  remains  were 
carried  off,  centuries  ago,  to  Venice  and  Constanti- 
nople. Of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  of  tl>e  stoo  of 
Philip,  of  the  theatre,  and  of  numerous  other  build- 
ings, there  is  scarcely  the  capital  of  a column  or  an 
architrave  left  uninjured.  Not  a single  palm-tree  is 
now  found  in  the  island,  and  the  only  inhabitants  arc 
a few  shepherds,  taking  care  of  some  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  brought  over  from  Myconus.  The  chief' 
buildings  of  Delos  lay  between  the  oval  basin  and 
the  harbour  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  The 
ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  and  of  the  stoa 
of  Philip  III.  of  Macedon  may  here  be  distinctly 
traced.  (Bockh,  Inner,  n.  2274.)  There  are  still 
remains  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  dedicated  by 
the  Naxians,  and  in  front  of  the  basis  we  read  N of  io< 
*A*6Ma>vi.  This  statue  was  thrown  down  in  anti- 
quity. A brazen  palm-tree,  which  had  been  dedi- 
cated by  Nicios,  according  to  Plutarch  (A ric.  3),  or 
by  the  Naxians  themselves,  according  to  Semus 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  502),  having  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind,  carried  with  it  the  colossal  statue.  “ The 
theatre  stood  at  the  western  foot  of  Mount  Cynihus, 
facing  Rheneia,  and  not  far  from  the  stoa  of  Philip. 
Its  extremities  were  supported  by  walls  of  white  marble 
of  tho  finest  masonry,  bnt  of  a singular  fonn,  having 
had  two  projections  adjacent  to  the  orcliestra,  by 
which  means  the  lower  scats  were  in  this  part  pro- 
longed beyond  the  semicircle,  and  thus  afforded 
additional  accommodation  to  spectators  in  the  si- 
tuation most  desirable.  The  diameter,  including  only 
the  projections,  is  187  feet.  The  marble  seats  have 
all  been  carried  away,  but  many  of  the  stones  which 
formed  their  substruction  remain.  Immediately  be- 
low the  theatre,  on  the  shore,  are  the  rains  of  a stoa, 
the  columns  of  which  were  of  granite.  In  a small 
valley  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Cynthus, 
leaving  the  theatre  on  the  left,  many  rains  of  ancient 
houses  are  observable;  and  above  them,  in  a level  at 
the  foot  of  the  peak,  there  is  a wall  of  white  marble, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cell  of  a temple. 
Here  lies  an  altar,  which  is  inscribed  with  a dedica- 
tion to  Isis  by  one  of  her  priests,  Ctesippus,  son  of 
Ctesippus  of  Chius.  Like  many  others,  remaining 
both  in  this  island  and  in  Rheneia,  it  is  adorned  with 
bulls*  heads  and  festoons.  Another  fragment  of  an 
inscription  mentions  Sarapis;  and  as  both  these  were 
nearly  in  the  same  place  where  Spon  and  Wheler  * 
found  another  in  which  Isis,  Anubis,  Harpoc  rates, 
and  the  Dioscuri  were  all  named,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  remains  of  white  marble  belonged  to  a 
temple  of  Isis.  Among  them  is  a portion  of  a large 
shaft  pierced  through  the  middle,  4 feet  5 inches  in 
diameter;  and  there  is  another  of  the  same  kind, 
5 feet  8 inches  in  diameter,  half-way  up  the  peak  of 
Cynthus."  (Leake.)  After  describing  Mount  Cyn- 
tbus,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  Leake  con- 
tinues:— " Ruins  of  private  houses  surround  Mount 
Cynthus  on  every  side.  On  tho  heights  above  the 
Trochoessa,  which  form  the  north-western  promon- 
tory of  the  island,  are  many  other  similar  rains  of 
ancient  houses,  neatly  constructed  with  mortar.  On 
the  summit  of  the  same  hill,  near  the  remains  of  a 
large  house,  arc  some  shafts  of  white  marble,  a foot 


and  a half  in  diameter,  half  polygonal  and  half  plain. 
As  this  quarter  was  entirely  separated  from  the  town 
on  Mount  Cynthus  by  the  valley  containing  the 
sacred  buildings,  there  is  great  probability  that  it 
was  the  new  Athenae  Hadrianae,  which  was  built  at 
the  expense  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  in  a position 
called  Olympieum  (Pblegon,  ap.Stepk.B.  s.r.  'OA vfx- 
iriuor),  perhaps  from  a temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
to  which  the  shafts  just  mentioned  may  have  be- 
longed.” In  the  northern  part  of  the  island  are  tha 
remains  of  tho  stadium  and  the  gymnasium. 

The  strait,  which  separates  Delos  and  Rheneia.  b 
4 stadia,  or  about  half  a mile,  in  width.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
486.)  In  this  strait  arc  two  rocks,  called  Rermi- 
tuiri , of  which  one  is  probably  the  ancient  island  of 
Hecate  ('E/rdnjs  r»j<roj,  Harpocrat.  and  Said.  *. 
Semus,  ap.  Albert,  xiv.  p.  645.) 

Rheneia  or  Rhknaia  ('Pfjveui,  'Prjraia,  both 
forms  occur  in  writers  and  inscriptions)  is  much 
larger  than  Delos,  being  about  10  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  northern  and  southern  halves  are 
divided  by  a narrow  isthmus.  The  southern  half, 
which  lies  opposite  Delos,  was  the  burial- place  of 
the  latter,  as  has  been  already  explained,  and  is  now 
covered  with  remains  of  sepulchres.  There  are  also 
rains  of  many  private  houses,  like  those  at  Delos. 
(Thuc.  i.  13,  iii.  104;  Herod,  vi.  97;  Strab.  x.  p. 
486;  Diod.  xii.  58.) 

Both  Delos  ami  Rheneia  are  now  called  Dhiles. 
(Besides  the  earlier  works  of  Spon,  Wheler,  Theve- 
not,  and  Tournefort,  sec  Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iii.  p.  95,  seq.;  Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech. 
Instill,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  scq.,  voL  ii.  p.  167,  scq.;  Brea- 
sted, Reisen,  vol.  i.  p.  59;  Fiedler,  Reuen  (lurch 
Griechenland,  vol  ii.  p 269,  scq. ; Exped.  Scienlif. 
vol.  iii.  p.  3,  seq.;  Sallier,  Hint,  de  lisle  de  Delos, 
in  Man.  de  I Acad,  des  Inner,  vol.  iii.  p.  376;  Dor- 
villc,  Misctll.  Observ.v ol.  vii.  p.  1,  seq.;  Schwenck, 
Deliaeorum  Fart.  /.,  Francof.  1825;  Sc h lager, 
Fnuca  quaedam  de  Rebus  Deli , Mitav.  1840.) 
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COIN  OP  DELOS. 

DELPHI  (AtKtpol:  Elk.  At\^ls,fem.  AtX^tr, 
AtAtpif;  Adj.  At\tpiKoi : Kastri ),  a town  in  Phocis, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  place*  in  the  Hel- 
lenic world  in  consequence  of  its  oracle  of  Apollo. 

I.  Situation. 

The  situation  of  Delphi  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  sublime  in  all  Greece.  It  lies  in  tin* 
narrow  vale  of  the  Plcistus,  which  is  shut  in  on  one 
side  by  Mount  Parnassus,  and  on  the  other  by 
Mount  Cirphis.  At  the  foot  of  Parnassus  is  a lofty 
wall  of  rocks,  called  Phaodriades  in  antiquity,  and 
rising  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
rocky  barrier  faces  the  south,  and  from  its  extre- 
mity two  lower  ridges  descend  towards  the  Plcistus. 
The  rocky  ground  between  these  two  ridges  also 
slopes  down  towards  the  river,  and  in  about  the 
middle  of  tho  semicircular  recess  thus  formed  lay 
the  town  of  Delphi,  occupying  the  central  area  of  a 
great  natural  theatre,  to  which  its  site  is  com- 
pared by  the  ancient  writers.  (Ol  AtXtpo 1,  wcTpwSer 
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X&pior,  arpottSis,  Kara  Koptxpfa  fxuy  fiav~ 
-r<iot>  kcu  rfa  itoAtv,  St  rub.  u.  p.  418;  media  saxi 
rapes  in  formam  theatri  reccssit,  Justin,  xxiv.  6.) 
The  northern  barrier  of  the  Phacdriades  is  cleft 
towards  the  middle  into  two  stupendous  cliffs,  be- 
tween which  issues  the  far-famed  Custalinn  spring, 
which  flows  down  tho  hill  into  the  Pleistus.  The 
ancient  town  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  but 
the  prater  part  of  it  on  tho  left  or  western  bank, 
on  which  stands  the  modern  village  of  Kastri. 
Above  the  town  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  god,  im- 
mediately under  the  Phaedriades. 

Delphi  was,  so  to  speak,  shut  in  on  all  sides  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  could  not  have  been  seen 
by  any  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  visited  it,  till 
they  had  crossed  one  of  its  rocky  barriers,  when  all 
its  glories  burst  suddenly  upon  their  view.  On  its 
northern  side  were  the  Phaedriades ; on  its  eastern 
and  western  sides,  the  two  lower  ridges  projecting 
from  the  Phaedriades  towards  the  Pleistus;  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  towards  the  south 
rose  the  range  of  Ml  Cirphis.  Three  roads  led  to 
Delphi;  one  from  Boeotia, — the  celebrated  Schiite, 
— which  passed  through  the  eastern  of  two  ridges 
mentioned  above;  and  two  others  from  tho  west, 
crossing  the  only  two  openings  in  the  western 
ridge.  Of  these  two  the  more  northerly  led  from 
AmphLssa,  and  the  more  southerly  from  Orissa,  tho 
modem  Chryto,  which  was  the  one  taken  by  the 
pilgrims  corning  from  Cirrha.  Traces  of  the  an- 
cient carriage-rood  from  Orissa  to  Delphi  may  still 
be  seen.  Delphi  was  fortified  by  nature,  on  the 
north,  east,  and  west,  by  the  Phaedriades  and  the 
two  projecting  ridges:  it  was  only  undefended  on 
the  south.  On  this  side  it  was  first  fortified  by 
a line  of  walls  by  Philomelus,  who  also  erected  two 
fortresses  to  command  its  two  approaches  from  the 
west.  The  circuit  of  the  city  was  only  1 6 stadia, 
or  a little  more  than  two  miles.  (Strab.  L c.)  A 
topographical  description  of  the  city  is  given  below. 

The  Delphian  valley,  or  that  part  of  tho  vale  of 
tl»c  Pleistus  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  town,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (284),  under 
the  name  of  koIAij  firjooa ; and  is  called  by  Pindar 
tcoiAoxtSov  varus  (Pjfth.  v.  50),  and  ’AwoAAtvrla 
rdxa  ( Pyth.  vi.  10),  and  by  Strabo  also  ram/ 
(Strab.  L c.). 

II.  History. 

The  town  of  Delphi  owes  its  origin  as  well  as  its 
importance  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  According  to 
some  traditions,  it  had  belonged  to  other  divinities 
before  it  passed  into  the  liands  of  Apollo.  In 
Aeschylus  it  is  represented  as  held  in  succession  by 
Gaia,  Themis,  and  tho  Titanian  Phoebe,  the  last  of 
■whom  gave  it  to  Phoebus,  when  he  came  from  Delos. 
(/•Turn.  l,seq.)  Pausanias  says  that  it  was  origi- 
nally the  joint  oracle  of  Poseidon  and  Ge ; that  Ge 
gave  her  share  to  Themis,  and  Themis  to  Apollo; 
and  that  the  latter  obtained  from  Poseidon  the  other 
half  by  giving  him  in  exchange  the  island  of 
Calanreia.  (Pans.  x.  5.  § 6,  seq.)  Tho  proper 
name  of  the  oracle  was  Prriio  (riu0»);  and  in 
Homer  that  of  Delphi,  which  was  subsequently  the 
name  of  the  town,  does  not  occur.  In  the  Iliad  the 
temple  of  Phoebus  Apollo  at  the  rocky  Pytho  is 
already  filled  with  treasures  (//.  ix.  405);  and  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships  the  inhabitants  of  Pytho 
arc  mentioned  in  the  same  line  with  thoso  of  Cypa- 
rissus  (//.  ix.  405).  In  the  Odyssey  Agamemnon 
consults  the  oracle  at  Pytho  (Od.  viiL  80).  It  thus 
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appears  in  the  most  ancient  times  as  a sacred  spot; 
but  the  legend  of  its  foundation  is  first  related  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.  In  this  poem 
Apollo,  seeking  for  a spot  where  he  may  found  an 
oracle,  comes  at  last  to  Crissa  under  Mount  Par- 
nassus. He  is  charmed  with  the  solitude  and  sub- 
limity of  the  place,  and  forthwith  commences  the 
erection  of  a temple,  which  is  finished  under  tho 
superintendence  of  the  two  brothers  Trophonius  and 
Again  edes.  He  then  slays  the  huge  serpent  which 
infested  the  place;  and  from  the  monster  rotting 
(from  *v6*i*')  in  the  ground,  the  temple  was  called 
Pytho,  and  tho  god  the  Pythian  : — 

ov  vvv  ITodbt  KitcAijoiTar  ol  Si  Hixurra 
n 6010V  KaAtouiTiv  Jiruwfiov,  ovvtxa  KtiOi 
airrov  root  wtAaip  fidvos  o^tos  fa  A to  to. 

(//ymn.  in  A poll.  372.) 

The  temple  now  wanted  priests;  and  the  god,  be- 
holding a Cretan  ship  sailing  from  Cnossus,  meta- 
morphosed himself  into  a dolphin,  and  brought  tho 
vessel  into  the  Crissaean  gnlf.  Here  the  Cretans 
landed,  and,  conducted  by  the  god,  founded  tho 
town  of  Crissa,  and  becamo  the  priests  of  tlio 
temple.  He  taught  them  to  worship  him  under  tho 
name  of  Apollo  Dclphinius,  because  he  had  met 
them  in  the  furm  of  a dolphin  (AtA^ii).  Muller 
( Dorians , voL  i.  p.  238),  and  many  other  writers, 
suppose  that  this  temple  was  really  founded  by 
colonists  from  Crete,  and  that  the  very  name  Crissa 
points  to  a Cretan  origin.  We,  however,  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  the  legend  lias  sprung  out  of  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  names  ; and  tliat  it  was  simply  the 
names  of  Crissa  and  Delphi  which  suggested  the 
story  of  the  Cretan  colonists  and  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  god  into  the  dolphin.  It  is  useless  to  speculate 
as  to  what  is  the  real  origin  of  the  names  of  Crissa 
and  Pytho.  Many  writers  derive  the  latter  from 
xvQiaQat,  u to  inquire,”  in  spite  of  the  difference  of 
the  quantity  (ni»0w,  xv0io0at)\  but  the  similarity 
of  sound  between  the  two  words  is  probably  only 
accidental  Whatever  may  be  thought  cf  the  origin 
of  the  places,  the  historical  fact  worthy  of  notice  is, 
that  Crissa  had  at  first  the  superintendence  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Pytho,  and  continued  to  claim  juris- 
diction over  it  even  after  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
held  its  spring  meeting  at  the  temple,  and  began 
to  regard  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  place.  A 
town  gradually  sprung  up  round  the  sanctuary, 
tho  inhabitants  of  which  claimed  to  administer  tho 
affairs  of  tho  temple  independently  of  the  Crissaeans. 
Meantime  Cirrha,  which  was  originally  the  sea-port 
of  Crissa,  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  latter; 
and  thus  Crissa  declined  in  importance,  as  Cirrha 
and  Delphi  augmented.  It  is  probable  that  Crissa 
had  already  sunk  into  insignificance  before  the 
Sacred  War  in  b.  c.  595,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  Cirrha  by  tho  order  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  and  in  the  dedication  of  the  Cirrha  can  plain 
to  the  town.  An  account  of  this  war  is  given  else- 
where [Crissa]  ; and  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat 
here,  that  the  spoils  of  Cirrha  were  employed  by 
the  Amphictyons  in  founding  the  Pythian  games, 
which  were  henceforwanls  celebrated  under  the 
superintendence  of  tho  council  every  four  years,  — 
in  tho  former  half  of  every  third  Olympiad.  The 
first  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  took  place  in 
b.  c.  586.  The  horse  races  and  foot  races  were 
celebrated  in  tho  maritime  plain  near  the  site  of 
Cirrha.  The  hippodrome  continued  to  bo  in  this 
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■pot  down  to  the  latest  times  (Pans.  x.  37.  § 4); 
bnt  the  stadium,  which  was  still  in  the  maritime 
plain  in  the  time  of  Pindar  (PytA.  xi.  20, 23),  was 
subsequently  removed  to  the  city,  where  the  musical 
and  poetical  matches  see  in  to  have  been  always 
held. 

From  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Cirrha,  Delphi 
was  indisputably  an  independent  state,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  political  condition  before  that 
time.  From  this  time  it  appears  as  the  town  of 
Delphi,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates.  The 
name  of  Delphi  first  occurs  in  one  of  the  most  recent 
of  the  Homeric  hymns  (xxvii.  14.),  and  in  a frag- 
ment of  Heraclitus.  (Plut  dt  Pyth.  Orac .,  c.  21, 
p.  404.)  The  population  of  Delphi  came  from  Ly- 
coreia (A vKwptia),  a town  situated  upon  one  of  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  above  the  sanctuary.  This 
town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Deucalion,  and 
from  it  the  Delphian  nobles,  at  all  events,  derived 
their  origin.  Hence,  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  five 
chief- priests  of  the  god,  called 'Oai  oi,  were  chosen 
by  lot  from  a number  of  families  who  derived  their 
descent  from  Deucalion.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  418,  423; 
Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rliod.  ii.  711;  Paus.  x.  6.  § 2; 
TluL  Quart  t.  Grate.  9,  p.  380.)  The  remains  of 
Lycoreia  are  found  at  the  village  of  Liukura. 
Miiller  conjectures,  with  much  probability,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lycoreia  were  Dorians,  who  had  spread 
from  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis  over  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassus. At  all  events,  we  know  that  a Doric  dialect 
was  spoken  at  Delphi ; and  the  oracle  always  showed 
a leaning  towards  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race. 
Moreover,  that  the  Dolphians  were  of  a different  race 
from  the  Phociaus  is  clear  from  the  antipathy 
which  always  existed  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  government  of  Delphi  appears  at  first  to  have 
been  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  a few  noble 
families.  They  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
oracle,  and  from  them  were  chosen  the  fivc'Otfioi, 
or  chief-priests  of  the  god,  as  is  mentioned  above. 
These  are  the  persons  whom  Euripides  describes  as 
11  sitting  near  the  tripod,  the  Delphian  nobles, 
chosen  by  lot”  (ot  it\i\atov  Qdaaovot  rplvo&ot .... 

ipurrfis,  ots  4ic\tipt0<r*v  wdAor,  /on,  415). 
They  are  also  called  by  the  poet  “ the  lords  and 
princes  of  the  Delphians and  formed  a criminal 
court,  which  sentenced  by  the  Pythian  decision  all 
offenders  against  the  temple  to  be  hnrled  from  a 
precipice.  (K oipavoX  TludiKol,  1219;  &va- 

ktis,  1222;  Iloth'a  \pij<pos,  1250;  from  Miiller. 
Dorians , vol.  i.  p.  240.)  From  the  noble  families 
the  chief  magistrates  were  chosen,  among  whom  in 
early  times  a king  (Plut.  Quaest.  Grate.  12.  p. 
383),  and  afterwards  a prytanis,  was  supreme 
(Pans.  x.  2.  § 2).  We  also  find  in  inscriptions 
mention  of  archons  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
year,  of  a senate  (BouAij),  and  in  later  times  of  an 
agora.  (Bockh,  Jnscr.  No.  1687 — 1724;  MUller, 
Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  192.)  The  constitution  ot  Delphi 
and  its  general  condition  offered  a striking  contrast 
with  what  we  find  in  other  Grecian  states.  Owing 
not  only  its  prosperity,  but  even  its  very  existence, 
to  its  oracle,  the  government  was  of  a theocratic  na- 
ture. The  god  possessed  large  domains,  which  were 
cultivated  by  the  slaves  of  the  temple,  who  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (MUller,  vol.  i. 
p.  283.)  In  addition  to  this,  the  Delphian  citizens 
received  numerous  presents  from  the  monarebs  and 
wealthy  men  who  consulted  the  oracle,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  numerous  sacrifices  offered  by  straugers 
were  sufficient  for  their  support.  (Comp.  Athen.  iv. 
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p.  173.)  Hence  they  became  a lazy,  ignorant,  an«l 
sensual  people;  and  their  early  degeneracy  is  im- 
plied in  the  tradition  of  Aesop’s  death. 

An  account  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  consulted,  and  of  its  influence  in  Greece, 
is  given  in  the  Diet . of  Ant.  (art.  Oraculum).  Ic 
only  remains  here  to  trace  its  history.  In  the  eighth 
century  before  the  Christian  era  its  reputation  was 
established,  not  only  throughout  Hellas,  but  even 
among  the  surrounding  nations,  which  sometimes 
sent  solemn  embassies  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  god. 
This  wide  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  oracle 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  Greek  colonies 
were  founded  with  the  sanction,  and  frequently  by' 
the  express  command,  of  the  Pythian  Apollo ; and 
thus  the  colonists  carried  with  them  a natural 
reverence  for  the  patron  god  of  their  enterprise. 
Gyges,  the  founder  of  the  last  Lydian  dynasty,  who 
reigned  B.  c.  716 — 678,  presented  valuable  gifts  to 
tile  god  (Herod,  i.  13,  14);  and  Croesus,  the  last 
monarch  of  this  race,  was  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors which  the  god  ever  had.  His  numerous  and 
costly  presents  are  specified  at  length  by  Herodotus 
(L  50.  seq.).  The  colonies  in  Magna  Graccia  also 
spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  a reverence 
for  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  Etruscan  town  of  Avila 
(Caere)  had  at  Delphi  a thesaurus  belonging  to 
their  state ; and  the  last  king  of  Home  sent  to  con- 
sult the  oracle. 

In  B.  c.  548  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire 
(Pans.  x.  5.  § 13),  when  many  of  its  votive  offer- 
ings perished  or  were  greatly  injured  (Herod,  i.  50). 
The  Amphictyons  determined  that  the  temple  should 
be  rebuilt  on  a scale  of  magnificence  commensurate 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  spot.  They  decreed  that 
one-fourth  of  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the 
Delphians  themselves,  and  that  the  remainder  should 
be  collected  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  The  sum  required  for  the  building  was  300 
talents,  or  115,000/  sterling;  and  when  it  was  at 
length  collected,  the  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidae, 
then  exiles  from  Athens,  took  the  contract  for  the 
execution  of  the  work.  They  employed  as  architect 
Spintharus,  the  Corinthian,  and  gained  great  reputa- 
tion for  their  liberality  in  using  Parian  marble  for 
the  front  of  the  temple  in  place  of  the  ooarse  stone 
prescribed  in  the  contract.  (Herod,  ii.  180,  v.  62  ; 
Paus.  L c.) 

In  B.  c.  480  Xerxes  sent  a detachment  of  his 
army  to  plunder  the  temple.  The  Delphians  in 
alarm  sought  safety  on  the  heights  of  Mt.  Panias- 
sns,  but  were  forbidden  by  the  god  to  remove 
the  treasures  from  his  temple.  Only  sixty  Del- 
phians remained  behind,  but  they  were  encouraged 
by  divine  portents;  and  when  the  Persians,  who 
came  from  Phocis  by  the  road  Schist*,  began  to 
climb  the  rugged  path  leading  up  to  the  shrine,  and 
had  already  reached  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronaea, 
on  a sudden  thunder  was  heard  to  roll,  the  war- 
shout  sounded  from  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  two 
huge  crags  rolled  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
crushed  many  to  death.  Seized  with  a sudden 
panic  the  Persians  turned  and  fled,  pursued  by  two 
warriors  of  superhuman  size,  whom  the  Delphians 
affirmed  were  the  two  heroes  Phylacus  and  Auto- 
nous,  whose  sanctuaries  were  near  the  spot  Hero- 
dotus, when  he  visited  Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred 
enclosure  of  Athena  Pronaea  the  identical  crag* 
which  had  crushed  the  Persians ; and  Ulrichs  no- 
ticed near  the  spot  large  blocks  of  stone  which  have 
rolled  down  from  the  summit  (Herod,  viii.35 — 39; 
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Diod.  xi.  14;  Ulrichs,  p.  46.)  In  b.  c.  357  the 
Phocians,  who  ha*l  been  sentenced  bj  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  Council  to  pay  a heavy  fine  on  the  pretext  of 
their  haring  cultivated  a portion  of  the  Cirrhaean 
plain,  were  persuaded  by  Philoinelna  to  complete 
the  sacrilege  with  which  they  had  been  branded  by 
seizing  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself.  The  enterprise 
was  successful,  and  Delphi  with  all  its  treasures 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians.  Hence  arose 
the  celebrated  Sacred  War,  which  will  be  found 
related  in  all  histories  of  Greece.  The  Phocians  at 
first  abstained  from  touching  the  riches  of  the  tem- 
ple ; but  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Thebans  and 
Locrians,  they  soon  converted  the  treasures  into 
money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  troops.  When 
the  war  was  at  length  brought  to  a conclusion  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  temple  restored  to  the 
custody  of  the  Amphictyons  (b.  c.  346),  its  more 
valuable  treasures  had  disappeared,  though  it  still 
contained  numerous  works  of  art.  The  Phocians 
were  sentenced  to  replace,  by  yearly  payments,  these 
treasures,  estimated  at  the  sum  of  10,000  talents,  or 
nearly  two  millions  and  a half  sterling.  The  Pho- 
cians, however,  wore  far  too  poor  ever  to  be  able  to 
restore  to  the  shrine  any  considerable  portion  of  its 
funner  wealth.  In  b.  c.  279  the  report  of  its  riches 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  IJrennus  and  the  Gauls; 
but  t hey  probably  were  ignorant  of  the  loss  it  had 
sustained  in  the  Sacred  War.  They  advanced  to 
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the  attack  by  the  same  road  which  the  Persians  had 
taken,  but  were  repulsed  in  like  manner  by  almost 
the  same  supernatural  agency.  While  the  thunder 
rolled  and  an  earthquake  rent  the  rocks,  huge 
masses  of  stone  rolled  down  from  the  mountains  and 
crushed  the  foe.  (Justin,  xxiv.  6 — 8 ; Pans.  x.  23.) 
The  temple  was  plundered  by  Sulla,  when  he  robbed 
those  of  Olympia  and  Epidaurus.  (Dion  Cass.  vol. 
i.  p.  49,  ed.  Reiman;  Diod.  Exc.  p.614,  ed.Wess.) 
Strabo  describes  the  temple  as  very  poor  in  his  time 
(ix.  p.  420).  It  was  again  rifled  by  Nero,  who  car- 
ried off  500  brazen  statues  (Paus.  x.  7.  § 1).  This 
emperor,  angry  with  the  god,  deprived  the  temple  of 
the  Cirrhaean  territory,  which  he  distributed  among 
his  soldiers,  and  abolished  the  oracle.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxiii.  14.)  But  Hadrian,  who  did  so  much  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Grecian  cities  and  temples,  did  not 
neglect  Delphi ; and  under  his  reign  and  that  of  the 
Antonines  it  appeared  probably  in  a state  of  greater 
splendour  than  had  been  the  case  from  the  time  of 
the  Sacred  War.  In  this  condition  it  was  seen  and 
described  by  Pausanias  ; and  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
tliat  the  Pythia  still  continued  to  give  answers 
(de  Pyth.  Orac.  c.  24).  Coins  of  Delphi  are  found 
down  to  the  time  of  Caracalla.  Constantine  carried 
off  several  of  its  works  of  art  to  adorn  his  new  capi- 
tal. (Sozom.  II.  E.  ii.  15.)  The  oracle  was  con- 
sulted by  Julian,  but  was  finally  silenced  by  Theo- 
dosius. 
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III.  Topoorapht. 

In  describing  Delphi  we  shall  follow  the  steps  of 
Pausanias.  He  entered  Delphi  on  its  eastern  side, 
having  come  by  the  rood  called  Schistf.  On  the 


side  of  the  rood  before  the  town  was  the  ancient 
cemetery,  of  which  there  are  still  numerous  remains: 
many  of  the  graves  are  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the 
rock.  Upon  entering  the  town  Pausanias  saw  four 
temples  in  succession:  the  first  was  in  ruins;  the 
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second  was  empty;  in  the  third  were  n few  statues 
of  Roman  emperors;  and  the  fourth  was  the  temple 
of  Athena  Pronoea.  (Pans.  x.  8.  § 7.)  The  last  is 
described  by  Demosthenes  as  a very  large  and  beau- 
tiful temple;  and  here  sacrifice*  were  offered  before 
consulting  tho  oracle  of  Apollo.  This  goddess  is  also 
called  Pronara  from  her  dwelling  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  that  is,  upon  tho  road  leading  to 
the  main  entrance  of  the  latter.  (Dem.  c.  Arittog. 
i.  p.  780;  Aeschin.  c.  Ctetiph.  p.  69;  Aristid.  Or.  in 
Mmerv.  p.  26;  Herod.  L 92,  viiL  37 ; Diod.  xi.  14; 
Aeschyl.  Eum.  21,  IlaAAdi  ripovafa  5’  iv  \6yois 
wp«r€«v*Tcu.)  The  site  of  the  four  temples  is 
marked  by  an  extensive  platform  resting  upon 
polygonal  walls,  on  which  lie  fragments  of  pillars, 
triglyphs,  and  other  remains  of  temple*,  which  give 
to  the  place  the  name  of  Marmarid. 

A little  above  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronoea 
l’ausanias  saw  the  sanctuary  of  Phylacus,  a native 
licro,  who  along  with  his  comrade  Autonous  assisted 
the  Delphian*,  both  when  the  Persians  and  the  Gauls 
made  an  Attempt  upon  the  temple.  The  masses  of 
stone  still  lying  upon  this  spot  have  been  already 
mentioned.  A short  distance  further  was  the  Gym- 
nasium to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  monastery  of  tho  Panaghia , 
surrounded  by  olives  and  mulberry  trees.  In  the 
church  of  the  monastery  two  ancient  inscriptions 
have  been  found  (Bdckh,  Inter.  1687,  1723),  as 
well  os  triglyphs  and  other  architectural  remains. 
Pausanias  says,  that  on  turning  to  the  left  from  the 
Gymnasium  the  distance  down  to  the  river  Plcistus 
appeared  to  him  to  be  only  three  stadia,  but  it  is 
considerably  more.  The  Plcistus  is  now  called 
Xeroi*)tamo* , because  it  is  dry  in  the  summer 
months. 

“ In  ascending  from  the  gymnasium  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  the  water  of  Castalia  was  on  the  right  of 
the  road."  (Paus.  x.  8.  § 9.)  The  far-famed  fountain 
of  Castalia  issues  from  the  fissure  between  the  two 
lofty  cliffs  with  peaked  summits,  of  which  we  have 
already  briefly  spoken  in  describing  the  site  of  Delphi. 
The  spring  rise*  close  to  the  eastern  of  the  two  cliffs, 
now  called  Flembuko.  In  antiquity  it  bore  the  name 
of  Hyamimua  (Tdftirfia),  os  appears  from  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  the  sanctuary  of  Autonous 
was  near  the  Castalia  at  the  foot  of  the  Hypampeian 
summit-  (Herod,  viii.  39.)  From  this  height  cri- 
minals were  hurled,  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  act 
of  impiety  towards  the  Delphian  sanctuary.  (Schol. 
nd  Lucian.  PhaL  i.  6;  Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  Vetp. 
1444;  del.  Var.  Hitt.  xi.  5;  Eurip.  Ion , 1222,1266.) 
After  the  murder  of  Aesop,  who  was  hurled  from  the 
Hyampeia,  the  Delphians,  out  of  respect  to  his  me- 
mory, transferred  the  place  of  punishment  to  the 
peak  Naltlia  (NovrAlo,  Plut.  de  Ser.  A'um.  Vind. 
c.  12;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  134).  This  has  been  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  western  of  the  two  summits,  now 
named  liodhini ; but  there  is  no  authority  for  this 
statement,  and  Ulrichs  transfers  the  name  to  the 
steep  rocks  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  from 
which  many  Turkish  prisoners  were  hurled  in  the 
war  of  independence. 

The  celebrity  of  the  two  peaks  through  which  the 
Castalia  flows  led  the  poets  and  later  writers  to 
speak  of  two  summits  of  Parnassus,  although  one, 
namely  that  of  Lycoreia,  towers  above  all  others. 
Some  writers  even  seem  to  have  supposed  that  the 
two  peaks  of  the  Castalia  were  actually  the  sum- 
mits of  Parnassus  itself,  although  the  latter  rises  in 
reality  several  thousand  feet  above  them ; — 
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44  Mans  ibi  verticibus  petit  arduus  castra  duobns. 
Nomine  Parnassus,  supcratque  cacumine  uubes.” 
(Ov.  Met.  i.  316;  comp.  Lucan,  v.  71 ; Stat. 
vii.  346;  Lucian,  Contempt  5;  Nonn.  Dionys.  aciii. 
p.  358.)  The  two  peaks  were  sacred  to  Dionysus. 
Above  them  was  the  Corycian  cave,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  below,  which  also  belonged  to  Dionysus 
and  bis  attendants,  the  Corycian  nymplis : hence  the 
name  of  Coryciau  was  sometimes  given  to  the  two 
summits  themselves: — 

cri  5*  inrip  SiA dtpov  wirpas 

<rr«po^  6irurKt  Aiyri/t,  (vOa  KwpvKieu  Vtdptpeu 

trrtixovai  Bcury/Ser, 

KaurraAias  t«  yapa.  (Soph.  Antig.  1126.) 
(TtSo)  Si  vt >p<pai,  fy$a  Kwpvitlt  virpa 
koIAtj,  <pl\opvti,  Saipovuy  avaorpop-rp 
B popios  S’  lx««  rbv  x<*Poy • (Aesch.  Eum.  22.) 
■x66i  Nucrar  Spa  raj  frrjpoTpdfov  ^vpaorpope 7% 
Sidoovs,  S)  Aidvvc’,  I)  KoputpaU  Kwpvulcus ; 

(Eurip.  Batch.  556.) 

The  semicircular  range  of  rocks,  to  which  the  two 
summits  belonged,  bore  the  general  name  of  Phae- 
driadks  (GaiSptdSts),  as  was  remarked  above. 
Diodorus  gives  this  name  to  the  western  rocks, 
where  Philomel  us  gained  a victory  over  the  Locrians 
(xvi.  28);  and  the  eastern  rock  Hyampeia,  from 
which  Aesop  is  said  to  have  been  precipitated,  is  in- 
cluded by  Suidas  among  the  Phaedriades  (Suid.  *. 
rr.  EUruwos,  4>aibpias).  They  faced  nearly  due 
south,  and  thus  received  the  rays  of  the  sun  during 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  day.  It  was  appa- 
rently  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  they  were 
called  Phaedriades,  or  44  Resplendent.”  Receiving 
the  full  rays  of  tho  sun,  they  reflected  them  upon 
the  temple  and  works  of  art  below;  and  hence 
Ion  represents  liimself  as  44  serving  tlw  livelong  day 
beneath  the  sun’s  bright  wing " (»a yapipiot  &u 
it  Alov  wripvyi  3op  Aarptoaty,  Eurip.  /on,  1 22 ; from 
Mure,  Tour  in  Greece , vol.  L p.  188).  In  the  in- 
accessible rocks  of  the  Phaedriades  innumerable  birds 
build  their  nests;  and  eagles,  vultures,  and  other 
birds  of  prey  constantly  hover  over  the  valley  below. 
The  same  was  tho  case  in  ancient  times;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  Enripidee,  Ion, when  about  to  discharge 
his  daily  service  in  the  temple,  carries  with  him  a 
bow  and  arrows  in  order  to  keep  off  these  intruders. 
(Eurip.  /on,  154,  seq.) 

The  fissure  between  the  two  summits  is  the  bed 
of  a torrent,  which  forms  in  seasons  of  rain  a fine 
cascade  of  about  200  feet  in  height.  “ At  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  dry  torrent  bed,  just  where  it 
emerge*  from  between  the  clifls,  issue  the  waters  of 
the  Castalian  spring,  oozing  at  first  in  scarce  per- 
ceptible streamlets  from  among  the  loose  stones,  but 
swelling  into  a considerable  brook  within  not  many 
yards  of  their  first  appearance  above  ground.”  (Mure.) 

It  flows  through  a hollow  dell  down  to  the  Pleistus, 
passing  by  the  monastery  of  the  Panaghid  on  its  left 
or  eastern  side. 

The  Castalia  was  the  holy  water  of  the  Delphian 
temple.  All  persons  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle, 
or  who  wished  to  pray  to  the  god  before  engaging  in 
any  of  the  matches  of  the  Pythian  games,  or  who 
visited  Delphi  for  any  religious  object  whatsoever, 
were  obliged  to  purify  themselves  at  this  sacred 
fountain.  (Ueliod.  Aeth.  ii.  26;  Find.  Pyth.  iv.  290, 
v.  39;  Plut.  Arist.  20.)  Even  the  servants  of  the 
temple  used  the  water  for  the  same  purpose.  (Eurip. 
Jon,  94.)  Tho  kitiiing  of  the  hair  seems  to  hav* 
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bveti  the  chief  form  of  the  purification,  and  hence 
this  » attributed  by  the  poets  to  Apollo  himself : — 
fvt  Si  KcuTTaAi'as  vSwp 

ixin.it >ti  fi«  Kofias  ipds 
S*v(tcu.  (Eurip.  Fhoen.  222.) 
u Qui  rare  puro  Casta liae  lavit 
Critics  sol u toe  ” 

( Hot.  Cam.  iii.  4. 61 ; comp.  Ov.  Met.  i.  371 ; Stat. 
Theb.  i.  698).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
who  visited  Delphi  for  the  purpose  of  being  purified 
from  murder  bathed  their  whole  body  in  the  Castalian 
spring.  There  are  still  remains  of  a bath  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  which  received  tho  waters  of  the  spring, 
and  to  which  steps  led  down.  It  is  called  by  Ulrichs 
the  “ Bath  of  the  Pythian  Pilgrims.”  I*receding 
writers  had  given  it  the  name  of  the  “ Bath  of  the 
Pythia,”  an  appellation  which  has  arisen  from  the 
erroneous  statement  of  a Scholiast  (ad  Eurip. 
Pkoen.  230).  The  aged  women,  who  were  elected 
to  the  office  of  l*jrthia  from  the  Delphian  families, 
appear  never  to  have  bathed  in  the  fountain,  or  at 
ail  events  only  upon  their  consecration  to  their  pro- 
phetic office,  since  they  lived  in  the  temple  without 
i-oming  in  contact  with  any  profane  objects,  and 
consequently  needed  no  further  purification.  In  the 
Ion  of  Euripides  the  Pythia  is  in  the  adytum  before 
Min- rise,  and  in  the  Eumemdet  of  Aeschylus  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  bath  of  tho  Pythia  before  she 
ascends  the  tripod. 

In  later  times  the  Castalian  spring  was  said  to 
impart  to  those  who  drank  of  it  poetic  inspiration; 
but  this  is  an  invention  of  the  Reman  poets,  who 
appear  to  have  attributed  to  it  this  power  from 
Apollo  being  the  protector  of  the  Muses:  — 

“ Milii  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Cast  alia  plena  minis  tret  aqua.” 

(Ov.  Ant.  i.  15.  35;  comp.  Stat  Silv.  v.  5,  init; 
Martial,  xii.  3.  11.) 

The  Castalia  is  now  called  the  fountain  of  St 
John,  from  a small  chapel  of  St  John  which  stands 
i ta&e  to  its  source. 

Near  the  spring  there  is  at  present  a plane  tree, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  Kaetri  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  is  conjectured  by  Ulrichs  to  be 
the  very  tree  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  one 
which  Agamemnon  was  said  to  have  planted  at 
l>elphi  (Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  13.  s.  14),  since 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  assign  any  limits  to 
the  life  of  plane  trees  in  Greece,  especially  when 
they  grow  by  the  side  of  perennial  streams. 

The  road  from  the  Castalian  spring  led  to  the 
(irincipal  entrance  into  the  Pythian  sanctuary.  The 
sanctuary,  which  contained  several  other  buildings 
besides  the  temple,  was  called  rb  Upbr,  rb  rdpexos 
and  nOOot  in  a narrower  sense.  It  was  enclosed  by 
a wall,  named  6 itpbs  xtplfloKos.  Pausaniaa  en- 
tered the  sacred  enclosure  by  the  principal  gate, 
which  faced  the  east,  and  quitted  it  by  a western 
door  near  the  theatre.  He  remarks  that  there 
were  numerous  means  cf  exit,  which  was  unusual 
in  Grecian  sanctuaries.  He  describes  the  sanctuary 
as  occupying  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
peri  bolus  as  of  great  size  (x.  8.  § 9).  It  appears 
to  have  been  nearly  in  tho  form  of  a triangle,  of 
which  the  basis  lying  towards  the  south  is  marked 
by  the  ruins  called  UcUenico.  Tbe  peasants  gave 
the  ruins  thus  name,  because  they  regarded  them 
as  the  wall  of  a fortress ; and  the  modem  name  of 
Kattri  has  arisen  out  of  the  belief  that  a fortress 
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once  existed  here.  Ulriclis  also  discovered  a por- 
tion of  tho  northern  comer  half-way  between  tho 
church  of  Nicolaus  and  the  fountain  Kemd.  From 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  a steep  declivity, 
the  buildings  in  the  sacred  enclosure  must  have 
stood  upon  terraces;  and  it  was  prohably  upon  tho 
walls  of  theso  terraces  that  many  of  the  inscriptions 
were  cut  which  we  now  find  at  Delphi. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  sacred  en- 
closure lay  between  the  principal  or  eastern  entrance 
and  the  temple.  Both  Pausanias  and  the  strangers 
in  Plutarch’s  Dialogue  on  the  Pythian  Oracle  went 
from  tho  Castalia  to  the  temple  by  the  same  way ; 
and,  consequently,  tho  objects  which  they  both  agree 
in  describing  must  be  placed  between  the  principal 
entrance  and  the  temple. 

Upon  entering  the  enclosure  from  the  eastern  gate 
the  first  objects  seen  were  statues  of  athletes  and 
other  dedicatory  offerings,  of  which  Pausanias  has 
given  us  a long  account  (x.  9,  scq.).  Their  num  - 
ber was  very  great.  Even  in  Pliny’s  time  they 
were  not  less  than  3000.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  7.  § 7.) 
Nero  alone,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  carried  off 
500  bronze  statues.  (Pous.  x.  7.  § 1.)  Many  of 
them  could  be  6ecn,  rising  above  the  peribolus,  by 
persons  ascending  the  eastern  road  to  the  sanctuary. 
(Justin,  xxiv.  7;  Polyaen.  vii.  35.  § 2.) 

Pausanias  and  Plutarch  next  mention  the  Stone 
of  the  Sibyl,  which  was  a rock  rising  above  tho 
ground,  and  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  scat 
occupied  by  the  first  Sibyl.  (Paus.  x.  12.  § 1; 
Pint  de  Pytk . Or.  9 ; Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I p. 
304.) 

Near  the  Stone  were  the  Thesauri  (07j<raopol),  or 
treasuries,  which  did  not  stand  on  a single  plat- 
form as  at  Olympia,  but  were  built  separately  about 
the  Stone  as  far  os  the  great  altar.  They  were 
small  buildings,  partly  above  and  partly  below  tho 
ground,  in  which  were  kept  the  more  valuable  offer- 
ings, and  such  os  could  not  be  exposed  without 
injury  to  the  air.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
treasuries  was  that  of  the  Corinthians,  said  to  havo 
been  built  by  Cypselus,  in  which  were  preserved, 
among  other  things,  tbe  gold  and  silver  offerings  of 
Gyges.  (Paus.  x.  13.  § 5;  Herod,  i.  14,  iv.  162; 
Plut.  Sept.  Sap.  Conciv.  21,  de  Pyth.  Or.  12.) 
The  Stoo,  built  by  tho  Athenians,  also  served  the 
purpose  of  a treasury.  (Paus.  x.  11.  J 6.)  It 
stool  apparently  east  of  the  Stone  of  the  Sibyl. 

Near  the  Stoa  of  the  Athenians  was  the  Bouleu- 
tcrion  (&ov\tirrjpiov)  or  Senate-House  of  the  Del- 
pbians.  (Plut  de  Pyth.  Or.  9;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
I p.  304.) 

In  front  of  the  temple,  and  under  the  open 
heaven,  stood  the  great  altar  of  Apollo,  where  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  offered.  It  is  probably  tho 
same  as  the  altar  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  135) 
as  a dedicatory  offering  of  the  Chians.  It  is  called 
by  Pausanias  fktpbt  6 piyas  (x.  14.  § 7),  by 
Euripides  (/on,  1275,  1306,  1314), 

(422),  and  fkepbs  Stou  (1280).  Tbe  court  in 
which  it  stood  is  called  by  Euripides  OvpiK-q  (114) 
and  BvpiXai  (46).  Near  the  altar  stood  a brazen 
wolf,  dedicated  by  the  Dclphians  themselves. 
(Paus.  x.  14.  § 7.) 

We  now  come  to  the  temple  itself.  It  appears 
from  the  existing  fragments  of  columns  that  tho 
exterior  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  interior  of 
the  Ionic.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a bexastylo 
temple,  and  smaller  by  one-seventh  than  the  tcinplo 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  Still  it  was  reckoned  one  of 
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the  largest  in  Greece  (Philoetr.  Fit  ApoU.v\x.  11), 
and  vied  in  beauty  with  the  temples  of  Athens 
(Eurip.  Ton,  184;  Pind.  Pyth.  vii.  9).  It  has  been 
already  related  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Alcmae- 
onidae,  under  tho  superintendence  of  tbo  Corinthian 
architect  Spintharus,  after  it  had  been  burnt  down 
in  B.  c.  548,  and  that  the  front  was  built  of  Parian 
marble,  while  the  remainder  was  of  ordinary  stone. 
The  tympana  of  the  pediments  of  the  two  porticoes 
were  filial  with  sculptures,  the  one  with  statues  of 
Artemis,  Lcto,  Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  other  with  those  of  Dionysus  and  the 
Thyiadee,  both  of  them  the  works  of  Athenian 
artists.  (Paus.  x.  19.  § 4.)  Euripides  has  de- 
scribed five  of  the  metopes,  probably  those  on  the 
eastern  front.  The  subjects  were,  Hercules  and 
Iolaus  slaying  the  Lemaean  hydra,  Belierophon 
killing  the  Chimaera,  Zeus  killing  Mimas,  Pallas 
killing  Enceladus,  and  Bacchus  another  of  the  giants. 
(Eurip.  Ton,  190 — 218.)  As  in  the  Parthenon,  there 
were  gilded  shields  upon  the  architraves  of  the  two 
fronts  beneath  the  metopes:  those  in  the  eastern 
front  were  dedicated  by  the  Athenians  from  the 
spoils  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  and  those  on  tho 
western  front  by  the  Aetolians  from  the  Bpoils  of 
the  Gauls.  (Paus.  x.  19.  § 4.) 

The  interior  of  the  temple  consisted  of  three  di- 
visions, the  Pronaus  (irpdmof),  the  Celia  (vcwr, 
oijkSs),  and  the  Adytum,  where  the  oracles  were  de- 
livered (Hvrov,  /xavruoy,  x/rrj<rH?pto>'). 

In  the  Pronaus  stood  a brazen  statue  of  Homer 
(Paus.  x.  24.  § 2),  and  also,  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus, the  large  silver  crater  presented  by  Croesus 
(Herod,  i.  51).  On  the  walls  of  the  Pronaus  were 
inscribed,  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  in  golden 
letters,  the  celebrated  sayings  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men,  such  as  M Know  thyself,"  “ Nothing  too  much.” 
(Plut.  de  Gamd.  17;  Paus.  x.  24.  § 1;  Plin.  vii. 
33.)  Here  also  was  set  up  in  wood  the  fifth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  dedicated  in  common  by  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 
It  was  a simple  E,  which  in  the  ancient  Greek  wri- 
ting also  represented  the  diphthong  el.  There  were 
various  interpretations  of  its  meaning,  of  which  Plu- 
tarch has  given  an  account  in  his  treatise  upon  the 
subject. 

The  Celia  was  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  as 
appears  from  existing  fragments.  In  it  Pausanias 
saw  an  altar  of  Poseidon,  to  whom  the  oracle  be  • 
longed  in  the  most  ancient  times,  statues  of  two 
Moerae  or  Fates,  together  with  statues  of  Zeus  and 
Apollo  as  leaders  of  the  Fates,  the  hearth  upon 
which  the  priest  of  Apollo  slew  Neoptolemus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  and  tho  iron  chair  of  Pindar,  on  which 
he  is  said  to  have  sung  his  hymns  to  Apollo. 
(Pans.  x.  24.  § 4,  seq.) 

On  the  hearth  burnt  a perpetual  fire,  and  near  it 
was  the  Omphalos,  or  Navel-Stone,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  middle  point  of  the  earth.  (Aes- 
chyl.  Choeph.  1034,  seq.;  *oi§fj£os  *yat  n*<j&nQa- 
Aoj  arrla,  Eurip.  Ton,  461.)  According  to  tradi- 
tion, two  eagles,  which  had  been  sent  by  Zens,  one 
from  the  east,  and  the  other  from  the  west,  met 
at  this  point,  and  thus  determined  it  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  131,  vi.  3; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  419.)  The  Omphalos  was  a white 
stone,  adorned  with  stripes  of  various  kinds,  and 
upon  it  were  the  representations  of  the  two  eagles 
(o/4<fm\6s  . . . raunwpivos,  Strab.  1.  c.;  OTtfx- 
liao  7’  ivSvrbs,  Eurip.  Ton,  224 ; Paus.  x.  1 6.  § 
3).  It  is  frequently  represented  in  vase-paintings, 
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in  which  Orestes  is  exhibited  sitting  upon  it.,  ex- 
actly as  described  by  Aeschylus.  (Eum.  40;  comp. 
Muller,  Aesehl.  Eum.  § 27.)  The  site  of  the  Om- 
phalos is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  It  wa* 
clearly  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  fur  in  Aeschylus 
the  Pythia,  in  going  through  the  temple  to  the  Ady- 
tum, perceives  Orestes  seated  upon  the  Omphalos 
{Eum.  1.  c.).  It  probably  stood,  along  with  the  sa- 
cred hearth,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
Cellx.  The  sacred  hearth  was  usually  in  the  centre 
of  the  house  or  the  temple.  Thus,  the  altar  in  the 
middle  of  the  palace  at  Mycenae  is  called  by  Clytaem- 
nestra  fxea6u<pdhos  iarrla.  (Aesch.  A yam.  1056.) 

The  temple  was  hypaethral,  that  is,  there  was  an 
opening  in  the  roof  of  the  Celia.  This  follows  from 
the  narrative  of  Justin,  who  relates  that,  when  the 
temple  was  attacked  by  the  Gaols,  the  priests  saw 
the  god  descend  into  the  sanctuary  through  the  open 
part  of  the  roof  (“  per  culininis  aperta  fastigia," 
Justin,  xxiv.  8).  In  fact,  all  temples  which  bad  in 
the  interior  an  altar  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered, 
or  a hearth  on  which  fire  was  kept  burning,  were 
obliged  to  have  some  opening  for  carrying  off  the 
smoke. 

Tho  Adytum,  in  which  the  oracles  were  de- 
livered, was  a subterraneous  chamber,  which  no  one 
was  allowed  to  enter  except  the  priests,  or  those  to 
whom  special  permission  was  given.  That  the  Ady- 
tnm  was  under-ground  appears  from  the  expressions 
by  which  it  is  frequently  designated  in  the  ancient 
writers,  and  which  refer  not  only  to  natural  caress 
and  grottoes,  but  to  chambers  built  under-ground, 
((died  t’  &tnpa  Spdxovros,  Eurip.  Phoen.  232; 
brrpov,  Strab.  ix.  p.  419;  rb  row  *A?;0«Vror  fli/fa- 
*os  trri)\aiov , Athen.  xv.  p.  701,  c.;  **  specua,”  Liv. 
i.  56;  “ Castabum  antrum,”  Ov.  Mel.  iii.  14;  “ ca- 
vema,”  Lucan,  v.  135,  162.)  It  is  described  as 
situated  in  tho  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  is 
frequently  called  I*vx6s.  (Fans.  x.  24.  § 5 ; nvxit, 
Aesch.  Eum.  39.)  No  account  of  it  is  given  by 
Pausanias,  who  simply  says  that  “ few  are  admitted 
into  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  that  in  it 
there  is  a second  statue  of  Apollo,  made  of  gold.” 
(Pans.  Lc.)  Ulrichs  conjectures  that  the  entrance 
into  the  Adytum  may  have  been  either  on  the  western 
side  of  theCella,  opposite  the  great  door  of  the  temple ; 
or  on  the  northern  side,  where  an  excavation  might 
be  made  in  the  rock  in  the  direction  of  the  fountain 
Cassotis,  which  flowed  into  the  Adytum. 

Stephanos  B.  says  (a  r.  A«A <pol)  that  the  Ady- 
tum was  built  of  five  stones,  by  the  celebrated  Tro- 
phonius  and  Agamcdes,  who  appear  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  as  the  original  architects  of  the 
temple.  And  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
Adytum  and  the  polygonal  substruction  of  the  temple 
escaped  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  building  in  the 
58th  Olympiad. 

In  the  inmost  part  of  the  Adytum  stood  a tripod 
over  a deep  chasm  in  the  earth,  whence  proceeded 
an  intoxicating  vapour,  which  was  supposed  to  in- 
spire the  priestess  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  (Strab. 

1.  c.)  This  opening  is  described  by  various  names 
in  the  ancient  writers,  (xcur/ut,  Diod.  xvi.  26;  y^t 
trri^ia,  Stobaens,  Eel.  i.  42 ; TIvBikqv  orifitov 
Lucian,  Ner.  10,  Dion  Cass,  lxiii.  14 ; M hiatus," 
Lucan,  v.  82;  “ terrae  foramen,”  xxiv.  6.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plntarch  this  vapour  arose  from  a fountain 
(cfe  Dtf.  Or.  50,  de  Pyth.  Or.  17),  which  is  said 
by  Pausanias  to  have  been  the  fountain  Cassotis, 
that  disappeared  beneath  the  gronnd  in  the  Adytum 
(x.  24.  § 7).  Pausanias  also  relates  that  the  oracle 
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i discovered  in  consequence  of  some  shepherds,  I private  houses  were  generally  too  small  for  such 


who  bad  driven  their  flocks  to  the  spot,  beaming 
inspired  by  the  vapour  and  uttering  prophecies  fx.  I 
5.  § 7).  The  Pythia  sat  upon  the  tripod  when  she 
gave  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  and  the  object  of  it  was 
to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  chasm.  (Diod.  xvi.  ' 
26.)  Between  the  three  legs  of  the  tripod  hung  a 
circular  vessel,  called  Acffijs  and  eortina,  in  which 
were  preserved  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Pythian 
•erpent.  (Dionys.  Per.  441,  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.  ; 
Sc  nr  ad  Virg.  Atn.  iiL  360,  vi.  317.)  For  a : 
further  description  of  this  tripod,  see  Diet.  of  Ant. 
art.  Tripos  No  vapour  is  now  found  issuing  from 
any  part  of  the  Delphian  rocks. 

Upon  leaving  the  temple,  we  again  follow  Pan- 
urnias  in  his  account  of  the  remaining  objects,  which  | 
iay  north  of  the  temple  within  the  peribolus.  Pau-  | 
janias,  upon  going  out  of  tbe  temple,  turned  to  the 
left,  where  he  noticed  a peribolus  enclosing  the  tomb 
«>f  Xeoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  to  whom  the 
Delphian*  offered  sacrifices  every  year.  (Paus.  x. 
24.  § 6;  Strab.  ix.  p.  421.)  He  was  said  to  have  J 
keen  murdered  in  the  temple,  near  the  sacred  hearth ; 
bat  the  manner  of  his  death  was  differently  related. 
Above  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  a little  to  the  j 

Ulrichs  noticed  the  remains  of  an  ancient  wall, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  a part  of  the  peribolus  of 
the  tomb  of  Neoptolemus. 

Still  higher  up  above  the  tomb,  was  the  stone  | 
which  Cronus  was  said  to  have  swallowed  instead  of 
his  son  Zeus,  and  afterwards  to  have  vomited  up.  \ 
(Phis.  1.  c.)  Upon  leaving  the  stone,  and  returning  , 
« it  were  to  the  temple,  Pausanias  came  to  the 
fountain  Cassotis  (Komrorls),  the  access  to  which 
vis  through  a small  wall  built  near  it  (x.  24.  § 7). 
Ulrichs  identifies  Cassotis  with  the  fountain  near 
the  church  of  St.  Nicolaus,  before  which  are  some 
romains  of  an  ancient  polygonal  wall.  Pausanias 
further  says,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  that  the  Cas- 
■ofi*  flawed  into  tbe  Adytum.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  fountain  of  St.  Nicolaus  lies  immediately 
dxjTe  the  ruins  of  the  temple ; and  lower  down  the 
hill  we  now  find  some  water  springing  out  of  the 
P round  at  the  present  Ilellenico,  which  water  is  ! 
probably  the  same  that  once  flowed  into  the  Adytum, 
but  has  now  made  an  exit  for  itself  below,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  buried  by  the  ruins  of  tbe  temple. 
Ail  previoas  travellers  hjul  identified  the  Cassotis 
>ith  tbe  fountain  Kema,  which  flows  between  the 
niins  of  the  theatre  and  the  Stadium ; but,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  objections  that  might  be  urged,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  peribolus  of  the  temple 
extended  so  far. 

The  name  Cassotis  occurs  only  in  Pausanias,  but 
toe  fountain  itself  is  mentioned  in  other  ancient 
*riters.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  as  a 
beautifully  flowing  fountain,  where  Apollo  slew  the 
^rpeat  (in  A poll.  300);  and  Euripides  alludes  to 

« watering  the  sacred  grove  surrounding  this 
**mple  (/on,  1 12).  This  sacred  grove,  which 
i*  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  con- 
futed of  laurel-trees  and  myrtles,  but  one  laurel-tree 
m [articukr  was  called  pre-eminently  the  Pythian 
ucr?i<  and  branches  of  it  were  used  for  sacred  pur- 
poses within  the  temple. 

Above  the  Cassotis  was  the  Leschb  (Afoxv)  of 
“I*  Driphians  (Paus.  x.  25.  § 1),  part  of  the  stone 
jww  of  which  was  discovered  by  Ulrichs  in  the  out- 
'fildings  of  a house  above  the  fountain  of  St.  Nico- 
^ Leschae  were  public  buildings,  in  which 
i'vrwns  might  meet  together  and  converse,  since 


purpose.  The  Delphian  Lesche  was  adorned  with 
two  large  paintings  by  Polygnotus,  dedicatory  of- 
ferings of  the  Cnidians;  the  painting  on  the  right 
hand  represented  the  capture  of  Troy  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  Greeks,  and  that  on  the  left  the 
descent  of  Ulysses  into  Hades.  A long  description 
of  these  pictures  is  given  by  Pausanias  (x.  25 — 31 ; 
comp.  Plut.  de  Def.  Or.  6,  47 ; Plin.  xxxv.  9.  s.  35). 
The  figure  of  Cassandra  was  particularly  admired. 
(Lucian,  Imag.  7.) 

The  site  of  the  theatre  is  marked  by  a high  wall, 
a little  to  the  west  of  the  Cassotis.  This  wall,  which 
is  covered  by  several  inscriptions,  was  the  southern 
wall  of  the  theatre,  which,  as  usual  with  Grecian 
theatres,  was  built  in  a semicircular  form  upon  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  inner  part  of  the  theatre  is 
almost  entirely  covered,  and  only  a small  portion  of 
the  upper  seats  is  visible.  It  appears  freon  an  in- 
scription that  the  theatre  lay  within  the  Pythian 
sanctuary  (Bockh,  Inter.  No.  1710),  and  according 
to  Pausanias  it  adjoined  the  wall  of  the  enclosure 
(x.  32.  § 1).  Accordingly,  the  ruins  of  the  theatre 
determine  the  extent  of  the  enclosure  to  the  north- 
west. In  the  theatre  the  musical  contests  of  the 
Pythian  games  were  carried  on,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  times.  (Plot,  de  Def.  Or.  8.) 

Ascending  from  the  Peribolus  (incwaStLyri  Si  Ik 
rov  vepitokov.  Pans.  x.  32.  § 1),  Pausanias  came 
to  a statue  of  Dionysus,  and  then  to  the  Stadium, 
situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city.  It  was 
built  of  Parnassian  stone,  but  was  adorned  with 
Pentelic  marble  by  Herodes  Atticus.  (Pans.  L e. ; 
Philostr.  ViL  Sophist . ii.  p.  550.)  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  the  Stadium,  now  called 
Ijlkkoma,  and  its  whole  length  may  be  distinctly 
traced.  Many  of  the  seats  remain,  composed  of  the 
native  rock;  bnt  the  Pentelic  marble  with  which  it 
was  decorated  by  Herodes  Atticus  is  no  longer  found. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Stadium  was 
originally  in  the  maritime  plain,  where  it  continued 
to  be  in  the  time  of  Pindar  ( Pyth.  xL  20,  73);  and 
we  do  not  know  when  it  was  removed  to  the  city. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  large  fountain 
Kemd  near  the  Stadium  was  not  the  Castalis. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  name  of 
Kema  was  Delphusa  (A*A tpovaa),  which  wo 
learn  from  Stephanus  B.  was  the  fountain  of  the 
place  (s.  v.  AtKtpol).  The  Castalia,  from  its  po- 
sition, could  supply  only  the  lower  and  eastern  part 
of  the  city ; and  that  the  Pylaea,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  was  well  provided  with  water  is  expressly 
stated  by  Plutarch  (de  Pyth.  Or.  29).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Kfpya,  the  modem  name  of  the 
fountain,  is  only  a corruption  of  the  ancient  Kpijvr). 

Pylaea  (rit/Aafa)  was  a suburb  of  Delphi,  on  the 
road  to  Orissa.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  in  this  place,  the 
council,  as  is  well  known,  being  called  Pylaea  In 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  Pylaea  was  provided  with 
“ temples,  synedria,  and  fountains.”  The  eynedria 
appear  to  have  been  built  in  later  times  for  the  use 
of  the  Amphictyons ; and  the  two  ancient  walls  sup- 
porting the  artificial  platform,  upon  which  the  chapel 
of  St.  Elias  stands,  are  probably  the  remains  of  such 
a building.  (Plut.  de  Pyth.  Or.  29;  Dion  Cliry- 
sost.  Or.  lxxrii.  p.  414.)  A little  above  the  chapel 
of  St.  Elias,  in  the  direction  of  the  Stadium,  there 
are  some  ancient  sepulchres  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

It  was  upon  approaching  the  suburb  of  Pylaea  that 
Eumenes  was  attacked  by  tbe  conspirators,  for  the 
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buildings  mentioned  by  Livy  are  evidently  those  of 
Pylaca  (“  escendentibus  ad  templum  a Cirrha,  prius- 
qtum  perveniretur  ad  frequentia  oedificiia  loco,” 
Liv.  xlu.  15). 

Above  Delphi  was  the  celebrated  cave  called  Co- 
BTCIUX  (rb  K copuKioy  Ampov),  distant,  according 
to  Leake,  about  7 miles  from  the  city,  to  the  north- 
eastward, and  about  tho  same  distance  to  the 
north-west  of  Arakhova.  The  usual  way  from 
Kastri  to  the  heights  of  Parnassus  leads  past  the 
Stadium,  and  then  turns  more  to  the  west  than  the 
ancient  path,  which  ascended  tho  mountain  im- 
mediately above  the  city.  The  ancient  way  was 
an  astonishing  work.  It  was  a zigzag  path,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  a thousand  steps  cut  ont  of 
tho  hard  rock,  and  forming  an  uninterrupted  flight 
of  stepu  to  tho  highlands  above.  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  it,  but  it  is  now  seldom 
used,  as  tho  modern  path  is  easier.  It  takes  about 
two  hours  to  reach  the  highlands  of  Parnassns, 
which  are  divided  by  hills  und  mountain-summits 
into  a number  of  larger  and  smaller  valleys  and 
ravines,  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  fir, 
and  partly  cultivated  as  arable  and  pasture  land. 
This  district  extends  about  16  miles  in  a west- 
erly direction  from  tho  foot  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit. It  formed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Delphi.  Leake  describes  it  as  “ a country 
of  pasture,  interspersed  with  firs,  and  peopled  with 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,”  and  remarks  that  he 
“ occasionally  passed  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  all  yet  green,  though  it  was  the  27th  of  July, 
and  the  harvest  in  the  plains  of  Boeotia  had  been 
completed  a month  before." 

The  Cory  clan  cavo  is  situated  in  the  mountain 
on  the  northern  sido  of  the  valley.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Leake : — “ We  ascended  more  than 
half-way  to  its  summit,  when  a small  triangular 
entrance  presented  itself,  conducting  into  the  great 
cliambcr  of  the  cavern,  which  is  upwards  of  200 
feet  in  length,  and  about  40  high  in  the  middle. 
Drops  of  water  from  tho  roof  liad  formed  large  cal- 
careous crystallizations  rising  at  the  bottom,  and 
others  were  suspended  from  every  part  of  the  roof 
and  sides.  The  inner  part  of  this  great  hall  is 
rugged  and  irregular;  but  after  climbing  over  some 
rocks,  we  arrived  at  another  small  opening  leading 
into  a second  chamber,  the  length  of  which  is  near 
100  feet,  and  has  a direction  nearly  at  a right  angle 
with  the  outer  cavern.  In  this  inner  apartment 
there  is  again  a narrow  opening,  but  inaccessible 
without  a ladder;  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  it  is 
a small  natural  opening."  Pausanias  says  (x.  32. 

§ 2)  that  there  were  60  stadia  from  Delphi  to  n 
brazen  statue,  from  whence  it  was  easier  to  ascend 
to  the  cavern  on  foot  than  on  a horse  and  mule; 
and,  accordingly,  Leake  supposes  the  statue  to  have 
stood  at  tho  foot  of  the  mountain,  since  the  distance 
from  thence  to  Delphi  is  nearly  that  mentioned 
by  Pausanias.  The  latter  writer  remarks  that  this 
cave  is  larger  than  any  of  the  other  celebrated  ca- 
verns which  he  had  seen,  and  that  a person  can 
proceed  a very  long  way  through  it  even  without 
a torch.  He  adds  that  it  was  sacred  to  Pan  and 
the  Nymphs,  which  is  also  attested  by  other  ancient 
writers,  and  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  found  in 
the  cave.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  417;  Aesc h.  Eum.  22; 
Buckh,  Inter.  No.  1728;  Raikes,  in  Walpole's  Col- 
lection, vol.  i.  p.  314.)  Pan  and  tho  Nymphs  were 
regardod  as  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  whose 
oi^ies  were  celebrated  upon  these  heights.  [See 
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above,  p.  764, b.]  When  tho  Persians  were  march- 
ing upon  Delphi,  tho  inhabitants  took  refuge  in 
this  cave  (Herod,  viii.  36),  ami  it  lias  been  used 
for  the  same  purpose  by  the  inhabitants  of  ArdkJusca 
in  recent  times. 

According  to  Ulrichs,  the  Corycian  cave  is  now- 
called  SaparravAi  by  the  peasants,  from  its  being 
supposed  to  contain  40  chambers  (from  crapdt'ra 
rfaaapdjcovra  aifAal). 

Pausanias  says,  that  u from  the  Corycian  cave 
it  is  difficult  even  for  a well-girt  man  to  reach  the 
summits  of  Parnassus;  that  they  were  above  the 
clouds;  and  that  upon  them  the  Thyiadcs  perform 
their  frantic  rites  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and  Apollo'1 
(x.  32.  § 7).  The  way  from  the  Corycian  cave 
to  the  highest  summit  of  Parnassus  turns  to  the 
north-east.  The  summit  which  the  traveller  at 
last  reaches,  but  which  is  only  the  second  in  height, 
is  called  Gerontobrachot  (6  rtpoirr6$paxos).  On 
its  northern  and  eastern  sides  lay  great  masses  of 
snow,  which  never  melt.  Opposite  to  it,  towards 
tho  cast,  there  rises  in  a conical  form  the  highest 
summit  of  Parnassus,  upwards  of  8000  feet  in 
height,  called  Lykeri  by  the  peasants,  who  consider 
it  the  highest  point  of  the  world,  from  which  the 
Polis  (i.  e.  Constantinople)  may  be  seen. 

Parnassus,  with  its  many  summits  and  highlands, 
is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Lidkura  ( Aidjcovpa ), 
a word  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a corruption 
of  A vKupua,  the  ancient  name  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  Parnassus.  But  Ulrichs  considers  Lidkura 
an  Albanian  word,  observing  that  ancient  Greek 
words,  the  roots  of  which  have  retained  their  mean- 
ing, are  never  clmnged  so  much  in  the  modern 
Greek  language,  and  that  Avxtpi , the  name  of  the 
highest  summit,  is  the  representative  of  tl»e  old 
word  AuKutptiov,  since  modern  Greek  words  ending 
in  i ore  shortened  forms  of  the  termination  — w 
or  —4iov.  Stephanus  B.  (t.  v.  Awe wptia)  men- 
tions a Lycorcium,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Lycorian  Zeus,  whose  altar  was  on 
the  liighest  summit  of  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion 
is  said  to  have  landed  after  tho  Deluge.  (Lucian, 
Tim.  3;  Schol.  ad  Find.  OL  ix.  70;  Apollod.  i.  7 
§2) 

IV.  Modern  Authorities. 

The  antiquities  of  Athens  for  a long  time  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  travellers;  and  so  little  was 
known  of  Delphi,  that  when  Spoil  visited  Greece  in 
1676  he  first  looked  for  the  ruins  of  the  city  at 
SdUma , the  ancient  Amphissa.  lie  afterwards  dis- 
covered the  site  of  Delphi,  but  erroneously  supposed 
the  temple  to  have  stood  upon  the  same  site  as  the 
church  of  St.  Elias;  he  rightly  identified  the  Cos- 
talian  fountain  and  the  position  of  the  gymnasium. 

A more  accurate  account  of  the  ruins  of  Delphi 
was  given  by  Chandler  (a.  d.  1765),  who  deter- 
mined more  correctly  the  site  of  the  temple,  and 
published  several  inscriptions  which  be  found  there. 
Clark,  Dodwcll,  and  Gell  did  not  add  much  new 
information;  but  Leake  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  place,  distinguished  by  his  usual  sagacity 
and  learning,  which  is  far  superior  to  any  previous 
description.  (A 'orthem  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  551.) 

Still  even  his  accurate  account  has  been  superseded 
by  the  fuller  description  of  Ulrichs,  who  passed 
several  weeks  at  Delphi  in  1838,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  under  the  title  of 
Iieitcn  und  Forsehungcn  in  Gricchenland,  Bremen, 
1840.  To  this  valuable  work  we  are  indebted  tot 
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a considerable  part  of  the  preceding  article.  The 
modem  works  relating  to  the  temple  of  Delphi  are 
enumerated  in  the  IHct.  of  Ant.  art.  Oraculum. 
The  inscriptions  discovered  by  K.  ().  Mliller  at 
Delphi  are  published  and  illustrated  by  Curtius, 
Autciiota  Delphica,  Berol.  1843. 
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DELPHI'NIUM.  [Chios,  p.  610,  b ] 
DELPHI'NIUM  (AcA^fwo*'),  the  port-town  of 
Oropus.  [Okopus.] 

DELTA  The  appellation  of  Delta,  or  the  trian- 
gular land,  was  given  to  various  regions  by  the 
Greeks,  and  implies  a space  of  land  bounded  by  two 
or  more  diverging  branches  of  a river,  and  resembling, 
in  the  general  form  of  its  area,  the  fourth  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet.  These  were  the  Deltas  of  the 
Indus,  the  Ister,  the  Rhone,  the  Padus  or  Eridanus : 
but  the  name  was  originally  and  specially  conferred 
upon  that  triangular  region  which  lies  between  the 
Heptanomia,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  Among  the  Greeks  this  tract  of  alluvial 
soil  bore  various  designations,  (rb  A«Ara ; the 
Lower  Country,  ij  ttaru  x®****  Pt°l.  iv.  5.  § 55 ; 
rpiywos  \8(liv  NeiAa 5t<j,  Aesch.  Prom.  814;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  791;  Herod,  ii.  6,  seq.;  Diod.  i.  34,  seep; 
Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9.) . [Aeoyttus.]  [W.  R D.] 
DELUS.  [Delos.] 

DEME'TAE.  [Dimetae] 

DEMETRIAS  (Azj/iirrpMb),  a town  of  Assyria, 
stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Arbela  (xvi.  p.  738;  Stcph.  B.  $.  p.).  Isidore  of 
Charax  mentions  another  place  of  this  name  in 
Arschoeia.  [V.] 

DEMETRIAS  (At? nifrpids:  Pth.  ^vpnrpnvt). 
a city  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  was  founded  about  B.  c.  290 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcete*,  who  removed  thitlicr  the 
inliabitanta  of  Nelia,  Pagasae,  Onnenium,  Rliizus, 
Sepias,  Olizon,  Boebe  and  lolcos,  all  of  which  were 
afterwards  included  in  the  territory  of  Deinetrias. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  It  soon  became  an  important 
lace,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Macedonian 
ings.  It  was  favourably  situated  for  commanding 
the  interior  of  Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
seas;  and  such  was  the  importance  of  its  position 
that  it  was  called  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  one 
of  the  three  fetters  of  Greece,  the  other  two  being 
Chalcis  and  Corinth.  (Pol.  xvii.  1 1 ; Liv.  xxxii.  37.) 
Leake  remarks  tliat  it  may  have  been  recommended 
to  the  kings  of  Macedonia  as  a residence  “ not  more 
for  its  convenience  as  a military  and  naval  station 
in  the  centre  of  Greece,  than  for  many  natural  ad- 
vantages. in  some  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  preferable  to  Pella.  The  surrounding  seas  and 
fertile  districts  of  Thessaly  supplied  an  abundance  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life:  in  summer  the 
position  is  cool  and  salubrious,  in  winter  mild,  even 
when  the  interior  of  Thessaly  is  involved  in  snow  or 
fog.  The  cape  on  which  the  town  stood  commands 
a beautiful  view  of  the  gulf,  which  appears  like  an 
extensive  lake  surrounded  by  rich  and  varied  scenery ; 
the  neighbouring  woods  supply  an  abundance  of 
delightful  retreats,  embellished  by  prospects  of  the 
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Aegaean  sea  and  its  islands,  while  Mount  Pc  lion 
might  at  once  have  afforded  a park,  an  icehouse 
and  a preserve  of  game  for  the  chase.” 

After  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  b.  c.  196,  De- 
metrias  was  taken  away  from  Philip,  and  garrisoned 
by  the  Romans.  (Pol.  xviii.  28;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31.) 
In  b.  c.  192,  it  was  surprised  by  the  Aetolians;  and 
the  news  of  its  defection  from  the  Romans  determined 
Antiochns  to  defer  no  longer  his  departure  to  Greece. 
(Liv.  xxxv.  34,  43.)  After  the  return  of  Antiochus 
to  Asia  in  ».c.  191,  Deinetrias  surrendered  to  Philip, 
who  was  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  retain  possession 
of  the  place.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  33.)  It  continued  in  the 
hands  of  Philip  and  his  successor  till  the  over- 
throw of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  at  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  b.  c.  169.  (Liv.  xliv.  13.)  Deinetrias  is 
mentioned  by  Hierocles  in  the  sixth  century  (p.  642, 
ed.  Wesseling). 

The  ancient  town  is  described  by  Leake  as  occu- 
pying “ the  southern  or  maritime  face  of  a height, 
now  called  Goritza,  which  projects  from  the  coast 
of  Magnesia,  between  2 and  3 miles  to  the  southward 
of  the  middle  of  Yolo.  Though  little  more  than 
foundations  remains,  the  inclosure  of  the  city,  which 
was  less  than  2 miles  in  circumference,  is  traceable 
in  almost  every  part.  On  tliree  sides  the  walls  fol- 
lowed the  crest  of  a declivity  which  falls  steeply  to 
the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  towards  the  sea.  To 
the  north  the  summit  of  the  hill,  together  with  an 
oblong  space  below  it,  formed  a small  citadel,  of 
which  the  foundations  still  subsist.  A level  sjtace 
in  the  middle  elevation  of  the  height  was  conveniently 
placed  for  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  acropolis 
contained  a large  cistern  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is 
now  partly  filled  with  earth  ....  Many  of 
the  ancient  streets  of  the  town  are  traceable  in  the 
level  which  lies  midway  to  the  6ea,  and  eten  the 
foundations  of  private  houses:  the  spuce  between  one 
street  and  the  next  parallel  to  it,  is  little  more  than 
15  feet.  About  the  centre  of  the  town  is  u hollow, 
now  called  the  Ugiimi  or  mine,  where  a lung  rectan- 
gular excarution  iu  the  rock,  2 feet  wide,  7 deep, 
and  covered  with  flat  stones,  shows  by  marks  of  the 
action  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the  channel  that  it 
was  part  of  an  aqueduct,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  some  source  iu  the  height  upon  which 
stood  the  citadel,  into  the  middle  of  the  city.”  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  375,  seq.) 


COUf  OF  DEMF.TR1AB. 

DEMONNE'SI  or  DEMONE'SI  (Atj^«W»?<toi  : 
Pth.  Arj/iOrFffoioj).  Ucsjchius  (*.  v.  Anpovvhaios 
XctAKor)  says  that  there  are  two  islands  near  By- 
zantium, which  are  called  by  the  common  name 
Demonnesi,  but  have  severally  the  names  Chalcitis 
and  Pityusa.  These  belong  to  the  Prince’s  Isles. 
[CiiALCrriS.]  Stephan  us  (s.  r.  Arjp6m<ros')  de- 
scribes Demoncsus  as  an  Island  near  Chalccdon, 
where  cyanuin  and  chrysocolla  were  found.  In 
another  place  (*.  r.  XoAtcrro),  where  Stephanas  is 
citing  Artcmidorus.  the  islands  Pity  odes,  Chalcitis, 
and  Prote  arc  mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  assumed 
that  the  Demoncsus  of  Stephanas  is  the  same  as  his 
Chalcitis;  but  he  does  not  say  so,  nor  does  his  de- 
scription of  the  two  agree.  Pliny  (v.  32)  places 
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Demonesns  opposite  to  Nicomedia;  and  he  also  men- 
tions Ch&lcitis  and  Pityodes.  Pityodea  seems  to 
be  the  modern  island  of  Prinkipo,  east  of  Ch&lcitis. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
authorities.  The  simplest  explanation  U to  follow 
Hesychiua,  who  says  that  Chalcitis  and  Pityodes 
were  tho  I)emonesi.  Prote  retains  its  name.  There 
are  at  least  eight  islands  in  the  group  of  the  Prince’s 
Isles,  besides  some  rocks.  [G.  L.l 

DENDRO'BOSA  (A*r8pv€o<ra,  Arrian,  Ind.  c. 
27),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Gcdrosia,  in  the  district 
of  the  Icthyophagi,  visited  by  Nearchns’s  fleet.  l)r. 
Vincent  thinks  that  it  ia  the  A epdnj  Bi'AAo  of 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  § 9),  and  the  Derenobilla  (Aepevo- 
€t\\ a)  of  Morcian  (p.  23),  and  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
represented  by  the  modern  Daram.  ( Vog.  of  Search. 
vol.  i.  p.  958.)  [V.] 

DENTHELETAE  (A «r&rj\i)Tat,  Slrab.  vii.  p. 
318  ; AarOaXrjrai,  Steph.  B.;  Denseletae,  Cic.  m 
Pis.  34;  Plin.  iv.  11),  a Thracian  people  who  occu- 
pied a district  called,  after  them,  Denthe letica  (Aae- 
6yiKrtrucii , Ptol  iiL  11.  § 8),  which  seems  to  have 
bordered  on  that  occupied  by  the  Maedi  towards  the 
SE.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon.  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  in  his  fruitless  expedition  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  tiaoraus  after  rejoining  his  camp  in 
Macdiea,  made  an  incursion  into  the  country  of  the 
Dentheletae,  for  the  sake  of  provision.  (Lir.  xl.  22.) 
(Comp.  Polyb.  xxiv.  6 ; Dion  Cass.  li.  23  ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  roL  iii.  p.  474.)  [E.B.J.] 

DENTHELIA'TIS.  [Messkxia.] 

DEOBRI'GA  (A*d£pi*ya).  1.  ( Brinnos  or  Mi- 
randa de  Ebro),  a town  of  the  Autrijroncs  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  high  road  from  Asturica 
to  Caesaraugusta.  (7/w,  Ant.  p.  454;  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§53.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  only 
mentioned  by  Ptolemr;  its  site  is  unknown.  (Ptol. 
it  5.  § 9.)  ‘ [P.  S.J 

DEOBRIGULA  (Af o6pryov\a : Burgos  t),  a 
town  of  the  Murbogi  or  Turmodogi  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  high  road  from  Asturica  to 
Caesarmugusta,  1 5 M.  P.  from  Segisamo,  and  21  M.  P. 
from  Tritium,  (/tin.  Ant.  pp  449,  454;  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 52.)  Its  exact  position  is  disputed.  Cortes 
places  it  at  Urbitl,  Lapie  at  Tardajoz.  and  Mcn- 
telle  at  Burgos.  (Grog.  Comp.  Esp.  Mod.  p. 
336.)  [P.  S.] 

DKO'RUM.  [Fortcxatae.] 

DERAE  (A«pai),  a place  in  Messenia,  where  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Messenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians in  the  second  Me&senian  War.  (Pans.  iv. 
15.  §4.) 

DERANEB1LLA.  [Dexorobosa.] 
DERAN’GAE.  [Draxgak.] 

DERBE  (A ipSij : Eth.  AfpS-fiTV*),  n fortified 
place  in  Isanria,  and  a port,  according  to  Stephanos 
(s.  u.);  but  the  port  (\inhv)  is  manifestly  a mistake, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  French  translators  of 
Strabo  to  write  \lprri  for  it.  Stephanns  also  speaks 
of  the  form  Derbeia  ns  probably  in  use;  and  of  the 
form  Derme,  acconling  to  Capito;  anil  some,  he  says, 
called  it  Delbia  (A«A£ci'a),  which  in  the  language  of 
the  Lycaonians  means  “ juniper."  The  last  remark 
rather  contradicts  the  first  part  of  the  description, 
which  places  Derbe  in  Isanria;  and  we  know  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xiv.  6 — 21)  that  Derbe 
was  in  Lycaonia.  St.  Paul  went  from  Icouitim  to 
Lystra,  and  from  Lystra  to  Derbe.  Both  Lystra  and 
Derbe  were  in  Lycaonia. 

Strabo  (p.  569)  places  Derbe  “ on  the  sides  ” of 
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Itanria,  and  almost  in  Cappadocia.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Antipater,  a great  robber.  He  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  Amyntas,  who  seized  Derbe  and  the 
rest  of  Anti  pater’s  possessions.  Cicero,  in  a letter 
to  Q.  Philippas,  proconsul  (b.  c.  54),  speaks  of  the 
hospitable  relations  between  himself  and  Amyntas, 
and  he  adds  that  they  were  exceedingly  intimate. 
Philippas,  who  was  at  this  time  proconsul  of  Asia, 
was  displeased  with  Antipater  for  some  reason.  He 
had  the  sons  of  Anti  pater  in  his  power,  and  Cicero 
writes  to  him  on  their  behalf.  It  docs  not  appear 
when  Cicero  mado  this  respectable  acquaintance.  It 
could  not  be  when  he  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  (b.  c. 
51),  if  the  letter  to  Philippus  is  assigned  to  the  true 
time;  but  the  dntc  of  the  letter  seems  doubtful,  and 
one  docs  not  see  at  what  time  Cicero  could  have 
become  acquainted  with  Antipater,  except  during  his 
Cilicion  proconsulship. 

The  position  of  Derbe  is  not  certain.  Strabo  (p. 
534),  when  he  says  that  the  eleventh  praefecture  of 
Cappadocia  [CArrAi»ocLA,  p.  507,  b.]  was  extended 
as  far  as  Derbe,  may  intend  to  include  Derbe  in  it, 
though  he  says  elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
Derbe  is  in  Lycaonia.  After  Strabo’s  time,  Derte 
formed,  with  Laranda  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Taurus,  a district  called  Antiocbana,  which  was  be- 
tween Lycaonia  and  Tyanitis.  (Ptol.  v.  6.)  Leak* 

( Asia  Minor,  p.  101)  conclude*  that  “ Derbe  stood 
in  the  great  Lycaonian  plain,  not  far  from  the  Ci- 
lician  Taurus,  on  the  Capjiadocian  side  of  Laranda; 
a situation  precisely  agreeing  with  tlmt  of  the  ruins 
called  the  1001  churches  of  Mount  Kara-dagh." 

It  was  certainly  further  than  Lystra  from  Iconinm, 
as  St.  Paul's  travels  show.  Hamilton  (Researches, 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  313)  thinks  that  Derbe  mar  have  been 
at  a place  now  called  DM4,  a name  which  resembles 
the  form  Delbia.  Divle  is  some  distance  south  ot 
the  lake  of  Ak  Ghieul , but  near  enough  to  be  de- 
scribed with  reference  to  the  lake;  which  make?  it 
almost  certain  that  the  passage  of  Stephan  us  mar  be 
safely  corrected.  The  position  of  Lystra  also,  if  H 
is  rightly  fixed  at  Bir  Bin  Kilissth,  where  there 
are  ruins,  corresponds  with  that  of  Iconinm  (Kcmieh) 
and  DirU.  [G.  L.] 

DF.RBICCAE  or  DF/R BICES  (A Ptol. 
vi.  10.  § 2;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iv.  1;  Steph.  B.  *•*-; 
A(p€i*ts,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  508,  514,  520;  Died.  ii.  8; 
AtpCttuoi,  Dionys.  Per.  734,  738;  Derbices,  Mels, 
iii.  5.  § 4),  a tribe,  apparently  of  Scythian  origin, 
settled  in  Margiana,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Oxus. 
between  it,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  Hyrcania  Tbtf 
seem  to  have  borne  various  names,  slightly  chanced 
from  one  to  the  other, — as  Ctesias,  on  the  authority 
of  Stephanas,  appear*  to  have  added  to  those  quoted 
above,  those  of  Derbii  and  Derbissi.  Strabo  (Lc.) 
gives  a carious  account  of  their  manners,  which  sre 
clearly  those  of  Scythians.  “ They  worship,"  “n 
he,  “ the  earth;  they  neither  sacrifice  nor  slay  in.T 
female;  but  they  put  to  death  those  among  them  who 
have  exceeded  their  seventieth  year,  and  the  next  of 
kin  has  the  right  to  eat  his  flesh.  They  stranck 
and  then  bury  old  women.  If  any  one  dies  befonj 
bis  seventieth  year,  he  is  not  eaten,  but  buried. 
Aelian  mentions  the  same  anecdote,  and  implk® 
that  the  persons  slain  are  first  offered  in  sacrifice 
and  then  eaten  in  solemn  feast  ( V.  II.  iv.  1). 

(xi.  p.  517)  had  already  shown  that  the  manners 
the  people  along  the  shores  of  tire  Caspian  were 
ceedingly  barbarous.  [*’J 

DERIS  (A tpl%),  a small  town  in  the  S.  of  Thrace, 
on  the  bay  of  Meins.  (Scyl.  p.  27.)  [k 
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DERIS  or  DERRI1IS  (A fptt,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799; 
A ttyts,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 7 ; A tflfror  or  A«f)^a,  SUdiasm. 
p.  436),  a promontory  on  the  coast  of  Marmarica  in 
N.  Africa,  between  the  harbours  of  Lencaspia  and 
Phoenicus,  named  from  a black  rock  in  the  shape  of 
a hide.  Pacho  takes  it  for  the  headland  now  called 
F.l  Heyf.  ( Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique,  &c.  p. 
18.)  [P.  S.] 

DERRHIS  (A Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 12;  Strab.ru 
p.  330 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.  T optotn} ; Mela,  ii.  3.  § 1 : C. 
Dhrepano),  the  promontory  of  Sithonia  that  closes 
the  gulf  of  Torone  to  SE.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol  iii.  p.  119.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DE'BRHIUM  (A Aftwr),  a place  in  Laconia  on 
Mt  Target  ns,  containing  a statue  of  Artemis  Der- 
rhiatis  in  the  open  air,  and  near  it  a fountain  called 
Anemia.  (Pans.  iii.  20.  § 7.)  The  site  of  the  place  is 
uncertain.  Stephanos  B.  calls  it  Dera  (a.  r.  Alpa), 
and  gives  as  Ethnic  names  Atpaiot  and  Aepsdryif. 

DERTO'NA  (Atpduv,  Strab.  r.  p.  217;  Aeprura, 
PtoL  iii.  1.  § 35:  Tortcma ),  an  important  city  of 
Liguria,  situated  in  the  interior  of  that  province,  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  high 
road  leading  from  Genua  to  Placentia.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  5 1 miles  from  the  latter  city,  and  7 1 
from  Genua,  but  this  last  distance  is  greatly  over- 
stated. ( Itin . Ant.  pp.  288,  294.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  one  If  the  most  considerable  towns  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  it  was  a 
Roman  colony.  Velleius  mentions  it  among  those 
founded  nnder  the  republic,  though  its  date  was  un- 
certain ; but  it  appears  to  have  been  recolonised 
under  Augustus,  from  whence  we  find  it  bearing  in 
inscriptions  the  title  of  “ Julia  Dertona.”  (Veil. 
Pat.  L 15;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Orell.  Inscr.  74.) 
Decimus  Brutus  encamped  here  on  his  march  in 
pursuit  of  Antonins,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  10),  and  it  was  one  of  the  places 
where  a body  of  troops  was  usually  stationed  during 
the  later  ages  of  the  empire.  (Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  121.) 
Ptolemy  erroneously  places  Dertona  among  the  Tau- 
rini;  its  true  position  is  clearly  marked  by  Strabo 
and  the  Itineraries,  as  well  as  bf  the  modern  town 
of  Tortona,  which  retains  the  ancient  name.  Many 
ancient  tombs  were  extant  here  in  the  time  of  Cln- 
verius,and  a remarkable  sarcophagus  is  still  preserved 
in  the  cathedral.  (Clover.  ItaL  p.  81 ; Millin,  Voy. 
en  Piemont , vol.  ii.  p.  281.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DERTCTSA  (A tfrrwra  or  Atprutraa,  Strab.  iii 
pp.  159,  160;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 64;  Colonia  Julia  Au- 
gusta Dertosa,  coins:  Eth.  Dertosani,  Plin.  iii.  3.  a. 
4 : Tortosa),  a city  of  the  Ilercaones  in  Hispania 
Tarraeonensis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iberus  (Ebro), 
not  far  above  the  delta  of  the  river,  which  was  here 
crossed  by  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Carthago 
Nova.  ( Itin.  Ant.  p.399;  Mela,  ii.  6;  Suet.  Galb. 
10.)  Though  only  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of 
the  cities  cirium  Romanorum,  it  is  proved  to  have 
been  a colony  by  the  assertion  of  Strabo  and  the  epi- 
graphs of  its  coins,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  early 
empire,  and  bear  the  heads  of  Julius  Caesar,  Au- 
gustus, and  Tiberius.  (Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i. 
jx  376;  Mionnet.  vol.  i.  pp  40,  44,  Suppl.  i.  p.  81 ; 
Sertini,  p.  138;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  47.)  [P.  S.] 

DERUSIACI.  [Pkrsis,] 

DERVE'NTIO,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  first 
Itinerary  as  being  seven  miles  from  York,  in  the 
direction  of  Delgovitia  (Market  Weiqhbm).  Some 
place  it  on  the  Denrent.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DESSOBRI'GA,  a town  of  the  Mi  rboc.i,  *»r 
Turmodigi,  in  Hispania  Tarraeonensis.  15  M.  P.  W 
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of  Segisamo,  on  the  high  rood  from  Asturica  to 
Caeearaugusta.  (Itin.  Ant  p.  449.)  [P.  S.] 

DESUDABA,  a place  in  Maedica  of  Macedonia, 
75  M.  P.  from  Almana,  on  the  Axius,  where  the  mer- 
cenaries of  the  Gauls  who  had  been  summoned  by 
Perseus  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  n.c.  168, 
took  np  their  position.  (Liv.  xliv.  26.)  Leake 
(Northern  Greece , voL  iii.  p.  472)  has  placed  it  a», 
Ar  near  Kum&tiovo,  on  one  of  the  confluents  of  the 
Upper  Axius.  [E.B.J.) 

DESUVIATES,  a people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
known  only  from  a few  words  of  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who 
says,  “ regio  Anatiliorum,  et  intus  Uesuviatium 
Cavarumque.”  The  Anatiiii  are  supposed  to  have 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  probably  they 
occupied  part  at  least  of  the  ble  of  Camargue.  The 
position  of  the  Cavares,  north  of  the  Durance 
[Cavakks],  is  known;  and  there  remains  no  place 
for  the  Desuviates  except  the  small  district  south  of 
the  Durance,  between  the  Durance  and  the  Rhone. 
If  this  is  so,  the  Desuviates  were  surrounded  an  the 
east  and  sonth  by  the  Salyes.  [G.  L.] 

DE'TUMO.  [Dbcuma]. 

DETUNDA.  [Decuma]. 

DEUCALEDONICUS  OCEANUS  (AounaoXe- 
bieioi  ‘CiK«av6s),  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
ocean  on  the  north  of  the  Britannic  Islands.  “ The 
table  " of  the  British  Isles  “ is  hounded  on  the  north 
by  that " ocean  “ which  is  called  Hyperborean  or 
Deucaledonian  " (viii.  3.  § 2).  The  word  occurs 
again  in  Marcianus  Herac loots,  whose  text,  for  these 
parts  at  least,  is  but  an  abridgment  of  Ptolemy's. 
In  another  part  of  his  work,  this  latter  calls  it 
“Deucaledonian  or  Sarmatic.”  [Dicai.edonak; 
Pirn.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DEURIOPUS  (Aevploror,  Strab.  v.  pp.  326,  327 ; 
Aovptovos,  Steph.  B.),  a subdivison  of  Paeonia  in 
Macedonia,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  which,  with  Pelagonia  and  Lyncestis,  compre- 
hends the  country  watered  by  the  Erigon  and  its 
branches.  Brvanium,  and  Stymbara,  an  important 
place  on  the  frontier  of  regal  Macedonia,  belonged 
to  Deuriopus.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  306.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DEV  A (Ai}ova,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 8),  or  DEVA'LES 
(Mela,  iii.  1),  a small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  His- 
pania Tarraeonensis,  probably  identical  with  the 
stream  now  called  Dera,  near  S.  Sebastian.  (Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  300.)  [P.  S.] 

DEV  A.  1 . The  name  of  the  river  Dee,  in  Cheshire. 
Just,  however,  as  Dervkntio,  though  really  the 
name  of  the  Derwent , denotes  a town  on  that  river 
rather  than  the  river  itself,  Deva  means  a town  on 
the  Deva  rather  than  Deva  (Dee)  the  river.  The 
exact  figure  of  speech  by  which  this  change  is 
brought  about  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  fuller  form 
may  have  been  Ad  Deram  or  Ad  Derventionem.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  certain  than  that  the  name  in 
both  the  cases  before  ns  (as  well  as  in  certain  others) 
is  originally  and  primarily  the  name  of  the  river 
rather  than  the  station.  Another  form  is  Deuna, 
given  by  Ptolemy  as  a city  of  the  Comabii,  Viro- 
coniuin  and  the  station  of  the  Twentieth  legion  (or 
the  Victorious)  being  the  other  two.  As  the  Cor- 
nabii  lay  between  the  Ordovkes  of  North  Wales  and 
the  Coritani  of  J^eiccster  and  Lincolnshire,  these 
correspond  more  or  less  with  the  present  counties  of 
Derby,  Stafford , and  Cheshire.  In  the  second  Itine- 
rary we  find  the  station  Deva  Leug.  xx.  vjetrix,  in 
which  (as  far  at  least  as  the  name  of  the  station 
goes)  we  proh*bly  have  the  better  reading.  The  com- 
3 D 2 
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plication  hereby  engendered  consists  in  the  distinc- 
tion suggested  by  Ptolemy  between  Deuna  And  Deva, 
it  being  assumed  that  the  latter  is  the  station  of  the 
Twentieth  Legion;  a complication  which,  though  not 
very  important,  still  requires  unravelling.  Possibly 
there  were  two  stations  on  the  Dee  (Ad  Devaui). 
Possibly  there  was  a change  of  station  between  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Itinerary. 

The  Roman  remains  at  Chester  are  important, 
numerous,  and  well  described.  (Sec  Ormerod's  His- 
tory of  Cheshire,  vol.  i.  p.  295.)  The  Roman  streets 
may  be  traced  by  the  existence  of  pavements  under 
the  present  existing  street,  some  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  The  walls,  too,  of  Chester  follow 
their  old  Roman  outline,  and  probably  stand,  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  circuit,  on  Roman  foundations. 
A postern  on  the  bank  of  the  Dee,  called  the  Ship- 
gate,  consisting  of  a circular  arch,  is  supposed  to  be 
R man.  Altars,  ci*ins,  baths,  with  hypocausta  And 
figures,  have  also  been  found.  The  earliest  inscrip- 
tion is  one  bearing  the  name  of  Commodus,  not  the 
emperor  so  called,  but  “ Cejonius  Commodus  qui  et 
Aelius  Verus  appellatus  cst  ” (Spartian,  Hadrian), 
who  was  adopted  by  Hadrian.  One  of  the  sta- 
tues, supposed  to  represent  either  Atys  or  Mithras, 
bears  a Phrygian  bonnet  on  the  head,  a short  vest 
on  the  body,  and  a declining  torch  in  the  hand. 
Others  are  given  to  Minerva,  to  Aesculapius,  and  to 
other  more  truly  Roman  deities.  Sepulchral  vases, 
too,  have  been  found. 

2.  A river  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
being  the  third  from  the  promontory  of  the  Novantae 
( WigPm),  in  a southern  direction, — the  Abravan- 
nils  and  the  Tena  acstuary  being  the  first  and  second. 
The  D e in  Galloway.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DEVANA  (Atjou a*»a),  in  North  Britain,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 19)  as  the  chief  town  of 
the  Texali  (Taezali),  a people  of  Aberdeenshire , 
situated  on  the  Aberdeenshire  Dee.  (See  Dkva  = 
Chester.)  [R  G.  L.j 

DEVELTUS,  DEVELTON,  DIBALTUM,  DE- 
RKLLION  (AfofoArot).  a town  in  the  east  of 
Thrace,  to  the  west  of  Apollonia  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 11; 
Hiercl.  p.  635 ; Theophan.  p.  422 : Plin.  iv.  18 ; Amin. 
Marc.  xxxi.  8,  who  calls  it  Dtbelcum ; Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  6).  According  to  Zona r as  (ii.  p.  155),  the  place 
Afterwards  received  the  name  Zagora,  which  it  still 
bears.  [L.  S.] 

DIA  (Ala),  a small  island  which  lies  40  stadia 
( Stadiasm .)  from  the  Hcracleium  of  Cnos-us  in 
Crete  (Stmb.  x.  p.  484;  Plin.  iv.  20);  the  modem 
Standia.  (Map  of  Crete,  Hus.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii. 
p.  308.)  ^ [E  B.J.J 

DIA  (A«a:  Eth.  Arcus),  “ a town  of  Bitliynia  on 
the  Pont ua."  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.  Ala.)  Murcian  ( Peripl . 
p.  70)  piuces  it  60  stadia  cast  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hypiua,  which  river  is  between  the  Sangarius  and 
lleradea.  The  name  in  Mareian,  A/as  wi/Ars,  may 
be  a mistake  for  Diospolis,  which  Ptolemy  lias  (v.  1). 
It  seems  probable  that  the  Dia  of  Stepbanus  and 
tliis  Diospolia  are  the  same.  There  are  some  very 
rare  coins  with  tho  epigraph  Aras,  which  Sestini 
assigns  to  this  place.  [G.  L.] 

DIA.  [Bosporus,  p.  422,  a.] 

DJABK'TAE  (Aia^nrai  : Eik.  A(aSarcuos). 
Stephanus  B.  (rr.  v.)  speaks  of  the  Diabetae  as  islands 
about  Syme,  which  is  an  islan<l  off  the  Carian  coast. 
Pliny  also  names  the  Diabetae  (v.  31).  There  are 
two  or  three  small  islands  called  Sishle  off  the  south 
[art  of  Syme;  and  there  arc  also  other  small  islands 
near  it.  £G.  L.J 
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DIABLINTES.  Caesar  (Ii.  G.  iii.  9)  mention* 
the  Diablintes  among  the  allies  of  the  Veneti  and 
other  Annoric  states  whom  C:u*sar  attacked.  The 
Diablintes  are  mentioned  between  the  Morini  and 
Mcnapii,  from  which,  if  we  did  not  know  their  true 
position,  we  might  be  led  to  a false  conclusion.  The 
true  form  of  the  name  in  Caesar  is  doubtful. 
Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  the  Gallic  War,  has 
adopted  the  form  Diablintres,  and  there  is  good 
MSS.  authority  for  it.  The  Diablintes  are  the 
Diablindi,  whom  Pliny  (iv.  18)  places  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis;  and  probably  the  Auterci  Diaulitae  of 
Ptolemy  (ii.  8).  We  may  infer  their  position  in 
some  degree  from  Pliny’s  enumeration,  “Cariosveiitea 
[Curiosoijtak],  Diablindi,  Rhedones.”  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Diablintes,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was 
Noeodunum,  probably  the  Nudium  of  the  Table. 
The  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  which  belongs 
to  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  mentions 
Civitas  Diablintum  among  the  cities  of  Lugduncn.  is 
Tertia.  A document  of  the  seventh  century  speaks 
of  “ condi ta  Diablintica”  as  situated  11  in  Pago  Ce- 
noniannico"  (Le  Mans),  and  thus  wo  obtain  the 
position  of  the  Diablintes,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  of  the  name  Aulerci  treing  given  in  Ptolemy 
both  to  the  Diablintes  and  Cenomanni  [Ailkkci; 
Ceno.man.mJ.  Another  document  of  the  seventh 
century  .-peaks  of  “ oppidum  I>iablinte%juxta  ripnm 
Araenae  tiuvioli;”  and  the  Arena  is  recognised  as 
the  Aron,  a branch  of  the  Hayenne.  A small  place 
called  Jubleins,  where  Roman  remains  have  been 
found,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Hayenne  to  the 
S.E.,  is  probably  tho  site  of  the  “ Civitas  Diabh’n- 
tum’*  and  Noeodunum  [Noeodunum].  The  terri- 
tory of  the  Diablintes  seems  to  have  been  small,  and 
it  may  have  been  included  in  that  of  the  Cenomannt, 
or  the  diocese  of  Hans.  (D  Anville,  Notice,  &c. ; 
Walckenaer,  Geog.,  Stc.  vol.  i.  p.  387.)  [G.  L.J 

DLACOPE'NE  (Araaown*^)),  a district  in  Pon- 
tns.  Strabo  (p.  561),  after  speaking  of  the  plain 
Chiliocomon  [Amasia],  says,  “there  is  the  Diaro- 
pene,  and  the  Pimolisene,  a country  fertile  all  the 
way  to  the  Halys;  these  are  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country  of  the  Amaseis.”  [G.  L.1 

DLA'CRLA-  [Attica.] 

DIAGON  (A« dyotv),  a river  separating  Arcadia 
and  Elis,  and  falling  into  the  Alplieius  on  its  left 
bank,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Erymanthas. 
(Paus.  vi.  21.  § 4.)  It  is  conjectured  by  Leake  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Dalion  (AaAiW)  of  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  344),  who  mentions  it  along  with  the  Acheron. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

DIA'NA,  nil  inland  off  tho  coast  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (I tin.  Ant.  p.  510), 
where,  however,  the  text  is  confused.  If  the  name 
be  genuine,  it  may  be  identified  with  the  suiull  island 
off  the  Pr.  Diantum,  which  Strabo  mentions,  but 
without  naming  it  (Stmb.  iii.  p.  159.)  [P.  S»] 

DIA'NA  VETERA  NORUM,  a town  of  Numidia, 
i on  the  high  road  from  Theveste  toSitifi,  by  Lobrae, 
i 33  M.  P.  from  the  latter  place,  is  identified  with 
Izana  or  Zanah  by  inscriptions  on  a triumphal  arch 
in  honour  of  Several  at  that  place.  (I tin.  A nt.  pp.  34, 
35:  Tab.  J'eul.  -,  Shaw,  Travels,  See.  p.  136).  [P.Swj 
DIA'NION  (Geog.  Rav.),  a place  in  Dalmatia, 

| winch  is  set  down  in  the  Peutinger  Table  as  u ad 
] Dianam,"  where  a temple  of  Diana  once  stood,  sue- 
I i ***»led  ir  later  times  by  the  Church  of  St.  George. 

It  is  now  the  promontory  of  Harglian . just  below 
j Uie  mountain  of  the  same  name.  (Wilkinson,  Dal- 
| tnatia  and  Montenegro,  voL  i.  p.  143.)  [E.  B.J.J 


DIANIUM. 

DIA'NIUM  (Ai ariov),  or  ARTE  MI'S  ITU  M (’A  p- 
repltrtov),  a lofty  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of 
His  pan  ia  Tarrnconensis,  named  from  a temple  of 
Artemis  which  stood  upon  it,  and  hating  in  its 
neighbourhood  a town  of  the  same  name.  Strabo 
tells  us  that  between  the  river  Sucro  (Jucar)  and 
Carthago  Nova  (Cartagena),  and  not  far  from  the 
river,  there  were  three  small  towns,  founded  by  the 
Massaliots:  of  throe  the  moot  celebrated  was  lieme- 
roscopeion  (rb  'HpepoaKoutioy),  having  upon  the 
adjacent  promontory  a moot  esteemed  temple  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  which  Sertorius  used  as  his  naval 
head-quarters;  far  its  site  is  a natural  stronghold, 
and  fit  for  a pirates’  station,  and  visible  to  a great 
distance  out  at  sea.  It  is  called  Dianium  or  Arte- 
misium,  and  lias  near  it  excellent  iron  mines  and 
the  islets  of  Planesia  and  Plumbaria : and  above  it 
lies  a lake  of  the  sea  400  stadia  in  circuit.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  159;  comp.  Cic.  in  l err.  ii.  1,  v.  36,  Steph. 
B. s. c. ' Hpt itooKovtior,  and  Avien.  Or.  Marit.  476). 

Pliny  mentions  the  people  of  Dianium  (Dianenses) 
among  the  civitates  stipendiariae  of  the  conventus 
of  New  Carthage  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4);  and  coins  of  the 
town  are  extant  (Sestini,  p.  154).  It  would  seem, 
from  these  accounts,  that  the  Massilians  first  chose 
the  lofty  promontory  as  a watch-station  (ypfpoaKo- 
vetbr),  whence  it  derived  its  first  name;  that  it  be- 
came better  known  by  the  name  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  which  they  built  upon  it;  and  that  this  latter 
name  was  transferred  to  a town  which  grew  up 
beside  the  temple.  In  the  time  of  Avienus  neither 
town  nor  temple  existed;  but  the  name  is  now  pre- 
served by  the  town  of  JJenia  (also  called  Artemus), 
lying  a little  to  the  NW.  of  the  triple  promontory 
(called  C.  S.  Martin ) which  is  the  chief  headland  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Spain.  The  lake,  of  which  Strabo 
speaks,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of  Albufera 
de  Valencia,  N.  of  the  river  Jucar.  (Ukert,  vol,  ii. 
pt.  1,  p.  404.)  On  account  of  the  iron  mines  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  Mela  calls  the  promontory  Fer- 
rari a (ii.  6.  7).  [P.  S.] 

DIA'NIUM  ('Aprtplfftov : Giannutf),  a small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Etruria,  immediately  opposite 
to  the  Mona  Argentarius  or  promontory  of  Casa.  It 
is  distant  7 geog.  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
mainland,  and  8 from  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Igilium.  Pliny  calls  it  “ Dianium  quam  Arte- 
misiam  Graeci  dixere  :**  it  is  evidently  the  same 
which  is  called  Artetnita  by  Stephanus  ('Aprtplra, 
yijaoi  Steph.  s.  r.),  but  it  is  probable 

this  should  be  'Aprtplaiov.  The  modem  name  of 
Giannuti  is  a corruption  of  the  Latin  Dianinm. 
(Plin  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  ii.  7.  § 19.  ) [K.  H.  B.] 

DIB  10  (Etk.  Dibionensis:  Dijon)  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  a people  of 
Gallia  Celticm;  for  tlie  diocese  of  Dijon  was  a part  of 
the  diocese  of  Ijmgres,  and  was  only  separated  from 
it  in  1721.  Dibio  is  only  known  as  a town  of  the 
Roman  period  from  two  inscriptions  found  at  the 
place,  which  speak  of  the  workers  in  iron  there, 
“ Fabri  fetTarii  Dibionensea,”  or  “ Dibione  consis- 
trntes.”  The  place  is  described  by  Gregorius  of  Tours 
in  the  sixth  century.  Many  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  there.  Dijon  is  in  the  departement  de 
la  Cote  d Or.  (D’Anrille,  Notice , &e. ; Walckenaer, 
Geog.  &c.  vol.  L p.  418,  and  Voyage  de  Millin,  Ac. 
vol.  i.  p.  265,  to  which  he  refers.)  [G.  L.] 

DICAEA  (Aiiraia),  a Greek  port  town  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace  on  lake  Bistonis,  in  the  country  of 
the  Bis  tones  The  place  appears  to  have  decayed  at 
an  early  period.  Some  identify  it  with  the  modern 
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Cumu,  and  others  with  Battron.  (Herod,  vii.  109; 
Scylax,  p.  27 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ; Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.j 
Plin.  iv.  18.)  fL.  S.] 

DICAEA'RCHIA.  [Pimsou.] 
DICALEDONAE,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Am- 
miaims  Marcellinus  (xxvii.  8)  as  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Piets;  the  Vecturioncs  forming  the  other.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  this  word  we  have  tho 
root  Caledon-  (in  Caledonia ),  with  a prefix.  As 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Deu-calodonius  Oceanus  (q.  r.).  The 
meaning  of  the  prefix  is  another  qnestion.  See 
Picn.  [R.  G.  L.1 

DICTAMNUM  (A (m-apror,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 8),  a 
town  of  Crete,  which  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  7.  § 12), 
who  calls  it  Dictynna,  describes  as  being  one  of  the 
host  known  in  Crete.  It  was  situated  to  the  N.E. 
of  Mt.  Dictynnacus,  and  S.E.  of  the  promontory  Psa- 
cum,  with  a temple  to  the  goddess  Dictynna.  (Di- 
caearcb.  13  ; Stadiasnu  ; Scylax.)  Mr.  Pash  ley 
(Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  29)  identifies  the  site  with  a place 
called  KanlsiUierety  about  3 miles  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  SprfdJta.  Pococke  ( Trav.  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  pp.  244-— 245)  has  described  the  ruins,  and 
speaks  of  cisterns  and  columns  existing  in  his  time; 
and  in  this,  his  statement  agrees  with  that  of  the 
MS.  of  the  16th  century  which  has  been  translated 
(if us.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  299),  and  fixes  the  site 
at  a place  called  St.  Zorzo  di  M agues , 12  miles  W. 
of  Canea  and  6 from  Cape  SpadJia, on  a conspicuous 
elevation  of  a lofty  mountain.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  ii. 
p.  158.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DICTE  (Aiimj,  Strab.  x.  p.  478;  Diod.  v.  70; 
Steph.  Ii.  ; Alter  oy,  A rat.  Phaen.  33  ; Altcraioy 
Spos,  Elgin.  M.  s.  v.;  Dictaeus  M.,  Plin.  iv.  12: 
Juktas),  the  well-known  Cretan  mountain  where, 
according  to  story,  Zeus  rested  from  his  labours  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  Here  the  “ lying  Cretan  ” 
dared  to  show  the  tomb  of  the  u Father  of  gods  and 
men,”  which  remained  an  object  of  veneration  or  cu- 
riosity from  an  early  period  to  the  age  of  Constan- 
tine. (Cic.  de  N.  D.  iii.  21 ; Diod.  iii.  61 ; Lucian, 
de  Sacrif.  10,  vol.  i.  p.  634,  de  Jot.  Tragoed.  45, 
vol.  ii.  p.  693,  ed.  Hcmst.;  Origen.  c.  Cels.  ii.  143, 
p.  475,  ed.  Par.)  The  stony  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain rose  to  the  SE.  of  Cnoesus,  ou  the  E.  side.  Mr. 
Pash  ley  found  considerable  remains  of  ancient  walls 
at  about  100  paces  from  the  summit  The  frag- 
ments offered  good  specimens  of  the  polygonal  con- 
struction. (Trav.  vol  i.  p.  220.)  These,  no  doubt, 
are  the  remains  of  that  ancient  city  described  by  the 
Venetian  writer  (Descrizionc  dell ’ Jsola  di  Candia) 
as  lying  on  the  E.  or  opposite  side  of  tho  mountain 
to  Lyctus,  of  which  Ariosto  (Or land.  Fur.  xx.  15) 
makes  mention : — 

“Fra  cento  alme  citth  ch’  erano  in  Creta, 

Dictea  piu  ricca,  e pih  piacevol  era.” 

On  the  lower  slopes  was  tho  fountain,  on  the  wenders 
of  which  the  Venetian  writer  gives  a glowing  de- 
scription (.Via.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  270),  and 
which  must,  therefore,  have  existed  at  an  earlier 
date  than  that  recorded  by  tho  inscription  as  given 
by  Mr.  Pashley  (Trap.  vol.  i.  p.  21 1.)  [E.  B.  J.J 
DICTE.  [Scepsis.] 

Dl'CTIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Nolitia  as 
the  station  of  the  Praefectus  Sumeri  Nerviorum 
Dictensinm.  Generally,  though  perhaps  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  identified  with  Ambleside  in  West- 
moreland.  [R-  G.  L."* 

DICTYNNAEUM.  [Cadistc&I 
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DICTYNNAEUM  Pr.  [Cadistus.J 
DIDU'RI  (Ai'Soupoi,  Ptol.  v.  39.  § 12),  a nomad 
tribe  in  tlie  interior  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  who  were 
found  W.  of  the  Alaodae.  [E.  B.  J.j 

DIDYMA,  DIDYMI.  [Branchidak.] 
D1DYMA  TEICHE  (ri  AiSu/xa  Tflxv)-  This 
place  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  (v.  77).  Attalus 
took  Didjma  Teiche  after  Carseae.  [Carskar.] 
Various  guesses  have  been  made  about  this  place, 
but  nothing  is  known.  This  may  be  the  Didyman 
Teichas  of  Stephanus;  and  it  is  not  decisive  against 
this  supposition  that  Stephanus  places  it  in  Caria, 
for  he  is  often  wrong  in  such  matters.  [G.  L.] 
D1DYME  INSULA.  [Akoliar  Irs.] 
Dl'DYMI  (AlSvpot),  a town  of  Hcnniunis  on  the 
road  to  Asine,  contained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
temples  of  Apollo,  Poseidon,  and  Demeter,  possessing 
upright  statues  of  those  divinities.  It  is  still  called 
Didyma,  a village  situated  in  a valley  2 miles  in 
diameter.  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  valley 
rises  a lofty  mountain  with  two  summits  nearly  equal 
in  height,  from  which  the  name  of  Didymi  is  doubt- 
less derived.  The  valley,  like  many  in  Arcadia,  is 
so  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains,  that  it  has  no 
outlet  for  its  running  waters,  except  through  the 
mountains  themselves.  Mr.  Hawkins  found  at  the 
village  a curious  natural  cavity  in  the  earth,  so 
regular  as  to  appear  artificial,  and  an  ancient  well 
with  a flight  of  steps  down  to  the  water.  (Pans.  ii. 
36.  §3;  tiell,  Itinerary  of  Morea,  p.  199;  Bohlaye, 
Recherche z,  &c.  p.  62;  Leake,  Peloponneziaca,  p. 
289;  Curtins,  Peloponnezos , vol.  i.  p.  464.) 

DIDYMON  TEICHOS  (A ttufio*  TtiXos : Eth. 
Ai5v/40t<ix<t<u),  a city  of  Caria.  (Stcph.  B.  z.  r.) 
The  place  does  not  uppear  to  be  mentioned  by  any 
other  authority.  [G.  L.] 

DIDYMOTEICHOS  ( AiSufijreixot),  a Thracian 
town  opposite  to  Plotinopolis,  situated  not  far  from 
the  point  where  the  Kurus  empties  itself  into  the 
Hebrus,  on  an  bland  of  the  fonner.  It  is  now  called 
JJanotica.  (Nicet.  Chr.  p.  404.)  [L.  S.] 

D1GBA  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a small  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  junction  of 
that  rreer  with  the  Euphrates.  Forbiger  thinks  it 
must  be  the  same  as  the  A iSiyova  or  AiSooyoua  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  20.  § 4).  In  the  Cod.  PalaL  of  Pto- 
lemy it  is  written  A»7 oua,  which  is  almost  the  same 
word  as  Digba.  It  was  below  Apameia.  [V.] 
DIGE'NTLA  ( Licenza ),  a small  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  falling  into  the  Anio  about 
9 miles  above  Tibur,  and  a mile  beyond  Varia  ( Vico 
Faro).  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
geographers,  and  is  known  to  us  only  from  Horace 
{Ep.  i.  18.  104),  whose  Sabine  farm  was  on  its 
banks.  This  circumstance  gives  it  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  interest,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  bring 
together  here  all  the  notices  found  in  the  poet  of  the 
valley  of  the  Digcntia  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
modem  localities  were  first  investigated  with  care 
and  accuracy  by  the  AbW  Chaupy  in  his  Decouverte 
de  la  J faison  dliorace , vol.  iii.  Rome,  1769,  but 
Holstcniun  had  previously  pointed  out  the  identity  of 
the  Digentia  with  the  Licenza , and  that  this  must 
therefore  have  been  the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine  villa, 
which  had  been  erroneously  placed  by  Cluverius  and 
other  earlier  topographers  on  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  Tiber.  (Cluver.  /to/,  p.671; 
Holstcn.  Adnot.  p.  106.) 

1 .  The  Digcntia,  according  to  Horace,  was  a stream 
of  very  cold  and  clear  water  (gelidua  Digentia  ri- 
vus,  /.  c.),  deriving  its  principal  supply  of  water  from 
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a fine  fountain  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  poet's  villa.  It  flowed  by  a village  called  Man- 
dela, in  a very  bleak  situation  (rugosus  frigore 
pagus,  ib.  105),  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  sup- 
plied with  water  from  its  stream.  The  Licenza, 
joins  the  Anio  immediately  below  a projecting  rocky 
hill,  now  crowned  by  the  convent  of  S.  Cozimato ; t»u  t 
on  its  left  bank,  about  a mile  from  its  confluence, 
stands  the  village  of  BardeUa , the  name  of  which  is 
an  obvious  corruption  of  Mandela.  But  in  addition 
to  this,  Chaupy  discovered  in  the  church  of  & Cost- 
malo  an  inscription  of  late  Roman  date,  in  which 
occur  the  words  “ in  prediis  suis  masse  Mandekuae.** 
(Chaupy,  p.  249 ; Orell.  Inscr.  104.) 

2.  The  villa  of  Horace,  with  the  hamlet  or  group 
of  five  houses  attached  to  it,  was  itself  in  the  terri- 
tory of,  and  dependent  upon,  the  town  of  Varia 
(habitation  quinque  fods  et  Qninque  bonos  aoiitum 
Variam  dimittere  patres,  Ep.  i.  14.  3):  the  position 
of  this  at  Vicovaro  on  the  Valerian  Way,  8 miles 
from  Tivoli,  is  established  beyond  doubt.  [ Varia.  J 

3.  In  one  of  his  Epistles,  evidently  written  from 
his  villa,  the  poet  concludes  (L  10.  49): 

“ Hacc  tibi  diet  attain  post  fanum  putre  Vacunac,” 
and  his  commentator  Acron  tells  ns,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Van©,  that  this  Vacnna  was  a Sabine  goddess, 
equivalent  to  the  Roman  Victoria.  It  is  a carious 
confirmation  of  this,  that  an  inscription  preserved  at 
the  village  of  Rocca  Giovane,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Licenza,  3 miles  from  Vicovaro,  records  the  resto- 
ration of  a temple  of  Victory,  which  had  fallen  into 
ruin  from  tit  antiquity,  by  the  emperor  Vespasian, 
whose  Sabine  origin  would  naturally  lead  him  to  pay 
attention  to  the  objocts  of  Sabine  worship.  (Imp. 
Caesar  Vespasian  us  Aug.  P.  M.  Trib.  Pot.  Cm*. 
Aedem  Victorias  vetuztate  dilaj/sam  sua  impensa 
mstituit,  Chaupy,  p.  170;  Orell.  Inzer.  1868.)  The 
identity  of  this  Aedes  Victoria©  with  the  “ fanum 
putre  Vacunae  ” of  Horace  can  scarcely  admit  of  a 
doubt.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple,  according  to 
Chaupy,  was  about  a mile  beyond  Rocca  Giovtme,  at 
a considerable  elevation  above  the  valley ; here  there 
still  remain  some  fragments  of  Roman  masonry, 
which  may  have  formed  part  of  the  building,  and  it 
was  here  tliat  the  inscription  above  given  was  ac- 
tually discovered.  (Chaupy,  p.  169.) 

4.  All  these  circumstances  combine  to  fix  the  site 
of  Horaces  farm  between  the  modern  village  of 
Rocca  Giovane  and  tliat  of  Licenza,  which  rises  on  a 
hill,  a little  further  up  the  valley ; and  the  remains 
of  a villa,  consisting  of  a mosaic  pavement  and 
some  portions  of  brick  walls,  have  actually  been  dis- 
covered in  a vineyard  a short  distance  above  the  mill 
which  now  exists  on  the  river  Licensa.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  tliat  these  are  in  reality  the 
vestiges  of  the  poet’s  villa,  which  appears,  from 
various  indications  in  his  works,  to  have  been  un  the 

S.  side  of  the  valley. 

5.  The  fountain  alluded  to  by  Horace  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  villa  ( Ep . i.  16)  is  readily 
recognised  in  the  source  now  called  Fonte  Bello, 
from  which  the  Licenza  derives  a considerable  pari 
of  its  supply.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  this  was  identical  with  the  Fons  Bandu&iae, 
celebrated  by  Horace  in  a well-known  ode  ( Cam. 
iii.  13),  or  at  least  that  that  fountain  was  also  situ- 
ated in  the  same  neighbourhood ; but  there  is  no 
authority  for  this,  and  Chaupy  has  given  proofs 
which  may  be  considered  conclusive  that  the  real 
Bandnsia  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vennsia,  and 
not  of  the  Sabine  farm.  [Barduslak  Folia.  J 
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The  general  aspect  of  the  valley  of  the  Licenza 
corresponds  perfectly  with  the  description  of  it  given 
by  Horace  (Ep.  i.  16.  1 — 14),  and  all  travellers  who 
have  visited  it  concur  in  praising  its  beauty  and 
pleasantness.  Until  very  lately  it  was  a secluded 
spot,  rarely  visited  by  strangers,  though  within  an 
easy  ride  of  Tivoli,  and  the  simple  manners  and 
rustic  virtues  of  its  inhabitants  are  said  still  to  re- 
semble those  of  the  ancient  Sabines. 

Two  other  names  remain  to  be  mentioned,  which 
there  is  reason  to  connect  with  the  Sabine  farm  of 
Horace:  the  Moos  Lucretilis,  whose  pleasant  shades 
could  allure  Faunus  from  Lycaeas  ( Carm . i.  17), 
may  be  safely  identified  with  the  lofty  Monte  Gen- 


naro,  which  forms  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Licenza, 
and  separates  it  from  the  Roman  Campagna.  [Lu- 
cretius Mohs.]  The  sloping  Ustica  (Ustica  Cu- 
bans, ib.),  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  fixed  with 
accuracy : it  was  probably  one  of  the  lower  slopes  or 
underfalls  of  the  same  mountain  mass,  in  the  iinme- 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  valley. 

The  modern  localities  of  the  valley  of  the  Licenza 
have  been  described  in  great  detail  by  Chaupy 
(Maison  tl Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  150 — 362),  and  more 
recently  by  Dennis  in  Milman’s  Life  of  Horace , pp. 
97 — 1 10,  and  Nibby  ( IHntomi  di  Roma,  vol.  ii.  p. 
245,  vol.  iii.  pp.  713— 721).  [E.  H.  B.] 


MAT  OP  THE  ENVIRONS  OP  DIOENTIA. 


A.  LucretllU  Mon»  ( Monte  Gennaro). 

B.  River  Diecntia  ( I.icenzn). 

C.  River  Amo  (Teterone). 

D.  Via  Valeria. 

1.  Modern  Village  of  Licenxa. 

2.  Modern  Village  of  Cioitella. 


3.  Remalni  of  the  Villa  of  Horace. 

4.  Ftmfe  Brito. 

ft.  Village  of  Roeea  Giorane. 

6.  Site  of  the  Temple  of  Vacuna. 

7.  Varla  ( Via>varo). 

8.  Village  of  Bordello  (Mandela). 


DILIS,  a place  in  Gallia  on  the  coast  between 
Mass  ilia  (Marseille)  and  Fossae  Marinnae  (Fvz-les- 
Martignet).  The  Maritime  Itin.  (Wess.  p.  507) 
places  Incarns  ( Carry ) next  to  Massilia,  then  “ Dilis 
positio,"  8 M.  P.  from  Incarus,  nnd  then  Fossae 
12  M.  P.  further.  The  edition  of  Wesseling  makes 
it  20  from  Dilis  to  Fossae;  but  three  MSS.  have  12. 
Walckenaer  ( Geog.,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 22)  supposes  that 
the  number  20  is  derived  from  some  Itinerary  which 
omitted  Dilis,  and  gave  only  the  distance  from  Incarus 
to  Fossae;  which  seems  likely.  The  modem  site 
may  be  Carro.  [G.  L.J 

DILUNTUM.  [Dalluntum.] 

D1MALLUM  (Aipa\os,  AipdKri,  AtpdWrj,  Po- 
lyb.  iii.  18,  vii.  9),  an  important  fortress  in  lilyri- 
enm,  taken  by  the  Romans  under  L.  Aemilios  Pau- 
las, in  their  war  with  Demetrius  of  Pharos;  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Parthini,  if  not  included  within  their  territory. 
(Liv.  xxix.  12;  Polyb.  i c.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DIMASTUS.  [Mtoonus.]  . 

DIMF/TAE  or  DEMETAE  (Aifpyrtu),  a people 
in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 23)  as 
lying  west  of  the  Silures,  and  having,  as  towns, 
Lnentinnm  and  Maridunum  (Caer  marthen).  This 
gives  them  Pembrokeshire  and  Carmarthen  as  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  area,  and,  probably,  some  |«arts 
of  the  neighbouring  counties.  Divet,  as  the  Welsh 
name  of  a district,  is  the  root  Dimet,  in  its  modem 
form.  [R.  G.  L.  J 


DINARETUM.  [Clkides.] 

DINDYMENE.  [Dindtmum.] 

DPNDYMUM.  [Ctzicus.] 

DI'NDYMUM  (rl  A lybv^e).  Strabo  (p.  567) 
speaks  of  a mountain  Dindymum  which  rises  above 
Pessinus  in  Galatia ; and  from  this  mountain  the 
gtjddess  called  Dindymene  has  her  name.  He  adds 
that  the  river  Sangarius  flows  near  it.  In  Ptolemy 
the  name  is  incorrectly  written  Didyma.  Strabo 
says  in  another  place  (p.  626),  u the  Hermus  is  close 
to  Mysia,  flowing  from  a mountain  sacred  to  Din- 
dymenc,  and  through  the  Catacecaurnene  into  the 
territory  of  Sardis.”  Perhaps  he  tnay  have  followed 
Herodotus  as  to  the  source  of  the  Hermus,  who  says 
(i.  80)  that  the  Hermaa  flows  from  a mountain 
sacred  to  the  mother  Dindymene,  as  our  texts  stand. 
This  passage  has  been  sometimes  misnnderstood, 
and  the  name  Dindymene  has  been  given  to  the 
mountain.  Stephan  us  (s.  v.  A ivbvfja)  describes  the 
Dindvma  as  u mountains  of  the  Troad,  whence  Rhea 
is  called  Dindymene;"  but  there  is  a mistake  here, 
for  neither  the  mountain  of  Galatia,  nor  Dindymum 
near  Cyzicus,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Troad.  In 
some  maps  Mount  Dindymum  is  placed  near  Pessinus, 
and  Mount  Dindymene  at  the  source  of  the  Hermus; 
but  there  is  no  Mount  Dindymene.  The  mountain 
tract  in  which  the  Hermus  rises  is  the  Morad  L)agh , 
which  is  the  Dindymum  of  Herodotus.  The  Rhyn- 
dacus  also  rises  in  this  mountain  region,  and  the 
chief  branch  of  the  Maeander  It  is  possible  that  a 
3 u 4 
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range  of  mountains  may  extend  from  the  Morad 
l)agh  cast  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pcssinus.  Strabo 
could  hardly  be  ignorant  that  there  is  a considerable 
distance  between  the  source  of  the  Hermua  and  the 
mountain  that  overhangs  Pessinus.  Hamilton  de- 
scribes the  Dindymum,  in  which  is  the  source  of  the 
Hermits,  as  rising  to  a great  height,  and  forming 
“ the  watershed  between  the  Hennas  and  the  Khyn- 
daetts.  extending  from  Morad  Dagh  to  Ak  Dagh 
near  Simaul."  He  adds  that  these  mountains  “join 
the  range  of  Demirji,  being  a 'part  of  the  great  cen- 
tral axis  of  Asia  Minor,  which  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  SE.  by  E.  to  NW.  by  W.,  from  the  Taurus  by 
Sultan  Dagh  to  Mount  Ida,  forming  the  great  water- 
shed between  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Archipelago,  and  those  which  fall 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea.”  {/ 2e - 
search*,  Sec,  vol.  i.  p.  105.)  As  to  the  Dindymum 
of  Pessinus,  sec  Pessixi  s.  [G.  L.] 

DIN  I A {Dignc),  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Pliny  (iii.  4)  says  that  the  Avantici  and  Bodiontiei 
were  added  by  the  emperor  Galha  to  the  list  (for- 
mula) of  the  people  of  Narbonensis,  and  he  mentions 
Dinia  as  their  capital,  or  he  may  mean  the  capital 
of  the  Bodiontiei  only,  though  he  has  ill  expressed 
himself,  i?  that  is  his  meaning.  The  name  ot‘  Dinia 
does  not  occur  in  the  Itins. ; but  as  Digne , now  in 
the  department  of  the  Basse*  Aljte s,  became  the 
chief  place  of  a diocese,  its  identity  with  Dinia  is 
easily  made  out.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  of 
(lalba,“Civita>iDiniensium”occurs.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10. 
§ 19)  makes  Dinia  (Ai via)  the  chief  place  of  the 
Sentii,  which  is  either  an  error,  or  some  change  had 
been  made  between  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Avantici  and  Bodiontiei  were  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sentii.  [G.  L.] 

DINIAE,  a place  in  Phrygia,  through  which  the 
Roman  consul  On.  Manlius  inarched  in  his  Galatian 
expedition.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  He  came  to  the 
plain  of  Metropolis  [Metropolitan us  Campus], 
and  on  the  following  day  to  Diniae.  From  Diniac 
he  marched  to  Synnada;  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  the  length  of  the  march  from  Diniae  to  Synnada. 
Hamilton  observes  that  Strabo  (p.  663),  in  a passage 
where  “ be  describes  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  Ephesus  and  Mazara,  places  Metropolis 
(clearly  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  by  Livy)  be- 
tween Apamca  and  Chelidonii,  probably  the  same 
place  as  the  Diniac  of  the  historian."  {Researches, 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  179  ) Hamilton  concludes  that  the 
plain  of  Siuhanli  represents  the  Metropolitans 
Campus ; “ both  from  the  narrative  of  Livy  and  its 
being  on  the  great  line  of  traffic.”  This  seems  a 
very  probable  conclusion.  He  also  thinks  that  Ajiom 
Kara  llissar  is  the  representative  of  Synnada;  and 
if  he  is  right  in  these  conclusions,  the  position  of 
Diniae  is  fixed  within  certain  limits,  though  the 
limps  do  not  show  any  name  that  correspond  to  it. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  words  Kcd  X*\iSo- 
vicev  in  Strabo  (p.  663)  are  corrupt ; but  it  is  doubtful 
if  Livy’s  Diniae  is  concealed  under  it.  Cramer  {Asia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  30)  and  Groskurd  {Transl.  Strabo, 
vol.  iii.  p.  63)  have  some  remarks  on  this  reading. 
Palmerius  proposed  *al  against  which 

Cramer’s  objection  is  insufficient.  [G.  L.] 

DINOGE  TIA,  DINIGUTTIA,  DIRIGOTI11A 
(Amoye-rem),  a town  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia,  nearly 
opposite  the  point  where  theHierasus  (/Vu/A)  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube.  (I’tol.  iii.  10.  §§  2,  11 ; It. 
Ant.  225;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

D10CAESAULIA  (A.OKOJ!>d,*«<a:  EUt.  A ionai- 
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aapt (vi).  1 . A place  in  Cappadocia  near  Kaztanzue. 
According  to  Gregorius  of  Nazianzus,  it  was  a small 
place.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6) ; and  by 
l’liny  (vi.  3),  who  gives  no  information  about  it. 
Ainsworth,  on  his  road  from  Ak  Serai  to  Karts 
Hissar , came  to  a place  called  K dinar  Koi,  ami  he 
observes  “ that  by  its  name  and  position  it  might  be 
identified  with  Diocaesarea."  {London  Gcog.  Jour- 
nal, vol.  x.  p.  302.)  Some  geographers  take  Na- 
zianzns  and  Dhxaesarcia  to  1*?  the  tame  .place. 

2.  A town  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  8)  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Leake 
{Asia  Mmt>r,  p.  117)  supposes  that  it  may  have 
been  between  Claudiopolis  {Moui)  and  Sdeuoeia 
{Selefkt).  [G.  L.] 

DIOCAESAKEIA.  [Sepphoris.] 

DIOCLEA  (AoicAfo,  Ptol.  iL  16.  § 12  : Eth. 
Docleatae,  I’lin.  iii.  28),  a place  in  Dalmatia,  where 
Dioc  letian  was  born,  and  from  which  he  took  his 
name.  (Aurel.  Viet.  Epit.  54 ; comp.  Eutrop.  ix.  19.) 
It  was  really  called  Doclea,  but  the  rising  soldier 
changed  the  barbaric  Docles  into  the  Grecian  Diodes, 
which,  after  his  assumption  of  the  purple,  was  La- 
tinised into  Diocletianus.  The  surrounding  district 
bore  the  same  name.  (Const.  Porph.  tie  A dm.  Imp. 
c.  xxxv.)  The  town  continued  to  be  a place  of  con- 
siderable  importance  till  the  Turkish  invasion.  The 
rains  of  it  arc  found  at  the  delta  formed  by  the 
nnion  of  the  rivers  Zetta  and  Morava  in  Monte- 
negro. (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vul.  ii.  p&  289,  249, 
272-275.)  [E.B.J.] 

DIOCLEIA  (AiOKAtfa),  as  the  name  is  said  to  be 
written  iu  one  MS.  of  Ptolemy,  though  the  common 
reading  is  Docela;  but  in  one  at  least  of  the  old  Latin 
editions  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  Dioclia  (v.  2).  Diocleia  is 
a town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  mentioned  by  Hierodcs. 
Thcro  are  no  means  of  fixing  its  position  except  what 
Ptolemy  offers.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
place  is  represented  by  some  rains  at  the  passage  of 
the  Purstk,  between  Kutahiyah  and  In-oghi ; but 
this  is  only  a guess.  [G.  L.] 

DIOCLETLANOTOLIS  {AiOKKrrriaeovwoAis , 
Procop.  Aed.  iv.  3),  a town  in  Thrace,  which  the 
Antouine  Itinerary  places  between  Edc>sa  and  Thcs- 
salonica.  llierotles  mentions  another  place  of  this 
name  near  Philippnpolis.  The  site  of  neither  of 
these  1jas  as  yet  been  made  out.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DlODO'RI  INSULA  (A eoSupov  rrjaos ).  an  island 
situated  in  llie  narrow  straits  of  the  lied  Sea,  which 
is  staled  by  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Bed  Sea 
(pp.  2,  14,  ap.  Hudson),  to  be  60  stadia  in  width  at 
its  mouth.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  main- 
land was  fordable.  Its  modern  name  is  Perim. 
The  straits  and  island  are  thus  described  by  Com- 
mander Moresby  {Sailing  Directions  for  the  Red 
Sea,  pp.  1,2):  “ The  straits  of  Bab -el -Mandeb  are 
14}  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  between  Bab-el- 
Mandcb  Cape,  and  the  opposite  point  or  volcanic 
peak,  called  Jibbel  Seajartu  Near  the  former  capo 
is  Perim  Island,  which  divides  the  two  straits  at  the 
entrance,  the  larger  being  about  1 1 miles  wide. 
Perim  is  a large  rocky  island,  about  4}  milts  long 
by  2 broad,  rising  230  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  without  fresh  water  or  inhabitants.  The 
narrowest  part  of  the  little  strait  is  nearly  one  and 
a half  mile  wide.”  [G.  W.] 

DIODO'RUM,  a town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Rotnmagus  {Rtmen)  to 
Lotetia {Paris).  It  lies  between  Durot  asses  {/>reux) 
and  Paris,  22  Gallic  leagues  from  J)revx,  ami  15 
from  Paris.  The  place  was  on  a stream,  as  we  may 
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mf«r  from  the  termination  dur;  the  first  part  of  the 
came  may  be  another  form  of  Divo,  as  in  Divodurum. 
Some  geographers  make  the  place  Davron.  D’Anvillc 
fixes  on  Joaare  near  Pontchar  train.  [G.  L.] 

DIOLINDUM,  a place  in  Gallia  The  Table  gives 
a road  from  Bardigala  ( Bordeaux ) through  Agin- 
num  to  Diolindnm.  Aginntun  is  A gen  ; and  the 
next  station  is  Excisnm,  13  Gallic  leagues  from 
A gen.  Di<  ilindam  is  2 1 Gallic  leagues  from  Kxcisum. 
Diulindum  is  a doubtful  position;  but  La  Linde  on 
the  Dordogne,  proposed  by  D'Anville,  seems  to  be 
a probable  site.  [G.  L.] 

D10MEDEAE  INSULAE  (al  Aiopij&ttai  frijooi), 
a group  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Apulia, 
.now  called  Isoi.k  di  Trkmiti  ; they  are  distant 
about  1 5 miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast, 
and  18  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Frento  (/or- 
tore).  Their  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the 
legend  which  represented  them  as  the  scene  of  the 
transformation  of  the  companions  of  Diomed  into 
birds;  a species  of  large  sea-fowl  by  which  they  were 
inhabited  (called  by  Pliny  Cataractcs — apparently 
a kind  of  diver)  were  supposed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  these  Greek  sailors,  and  were  said  to  display  a 
marked  partiality  for  all  visitors  of  Hellenic  ex- 
traction. (Strab.  vi.  p.  284;  Lycophr.  Alee.  594 
— 609:  Pseud- Arist.  de  Mirah.  § 79;  Anton.  Lib. 
37  ; Steph.  B.  $.  r. ; Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  482 — 509 ; 
Plirox.  44.  s.  61 ; Ael.  H.A.  i.  1 ; Dionys.  Per.  483.) 
Ancient  authors  differ  considerably  in  regard  to  their 
number.  Stepbanus,  Lycopbron,  and  the  mytho- 
gra  pliers,  as  well  as  Ael  inn  and  Dionysius,  mention 
only  one  island,  which  they  call  kwprfiua  vrt<ro%\ 
Strabo  says  there  are  two,  one  of  which  is  inhabited, 
the  other  not;  Pliny  (iii.  26.  s.  30)  calls  the  larger 
island  “ Dioinedia  insula,"  and  adds  that  there  is 
another  of  the  same  name,  bat  called  by  some  Teu- 
tria;  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 80)  says  there  are  five,  but 
without  giving  their  names.  The  real  number  is 
three  islands,  besides  some  mere  rocks ; they  are 
now  called  S.  Domenico , S.  Nicola  and  Caprara : 
these  three  lie  close  together,  while  the  small  island  of 
Pianota  (distant  11  geog.  miles  to  the  KE.)  is  not 
now  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  group,  but  may  perhaps 
be  the  Teutria  of  Pliny.  The  island  of  S.  Domenico 
is  much  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  is  evidently  the 
I Homed  ia  Insula  of  the  ancients,  where  a shrine  of 
tliat  hero  and  his  tomb  were  shown,  together  with  a 
grove  of  plane  trees,  said  to  be  the  first  introduced 
into  Italy.  (Plin.  xii.3.)  But  the  same  island  was 
also  known  by  the  name  of  T kimkrgs,  probably  its 
vernacular  or  native  name,  from  whence  comes  the 
modern  appellation  of  Tremiti,  now  applied  to  the 
whole  group.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  Augustus 
selected  it  for  the  place  of  exile  of  his  daughter 
Julia.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  71.)  The  name  is  already 
written  “ Tremetis"  by  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna 
in  the  9th  century.  (Anon.  Ravcnn.  v.  25,  ed. 
Gronov.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DIO  NY'S! A.  [Crambusa.] 

DIONYSIADES  (Aionxrutosf,  Diod.  v.  75).  small 
inlands  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Crete  to  the  NE. 
The  position  is  fixed  by  the  Coast-describer  at  120 
stadia  from  Sammonium  (Stadiatm.)  The  Peu- 
tinger  Table  places  at  the  E.  of  the  N.  extremity  of 
Crete,  an  island  with  the  unfinished  name  of  Dion. 
. . . This  must  be  one  of  this  group  of  islands, 
which  now  are  called  Dhionysiddhe*.  See  the  map 
in  PashJey’s  Travel*.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp,428, 
439.)  [K.  B.  J.j 

DIONYSOTOLIS  (Aioewroy  v6\n:  Eth.&tow- 


oovoKelrrjs')1  a city  of  Phrygia.  The  Ethnic  name 
occurs  on  medals,  and  in  a letter  of  M.  Cicero  to  his 
brother  Quintus  ( ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  2),  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  people  of  Dionysopolis  being  very  hostile  to 
Quintus,  which  must  have  been  for  something  that 
Quintus  did  during  his  praetorship  of  Asia.  Pliny 
(v.  29)  places  the  Dionysopolitae  in  the  convent  us  of 
Apamea,  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  their  position. 
We  may  infer  from  the  coin  that  the  place  was  on 
the  Maeander,  or  near  it.  Stephanas  (s.  r.)  says 
that  it  was  founded  by  AtUlus  and  Eumenes. 
Stephan  us  mentions  another  Dionysopolis  in  Poutua, 
originally  called  Cruni,  and  he  quotes  two  verses  of 
Scymnus  about  it.  [G.  L.  j 
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DIONYSOPOLIS  JNDIAE.  [Naoara.1 
D10NYS0P0LIS  M0ES1AE  [Cruw.J 
DI0T0L1S.  [Cabira.] 

DIOSCO'RIDIS  INSULA  (Aiooiropfooyj  yrjtrot, 
Ptol.  viii.  22.  § 17;  Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erytkr. 
p.  16;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Aiooiroupids),  an  island  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  of  considerable  importance  as  an 
emporium  in  ancient  times.  It  lay  between  tho 
Syagrns  Promontorium  ( Cape  Far  task)  in  Arabia, 
and  Aromata  Promontorium  ( Cape  Gnarda/m ),  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
former,  according  to  Arrian,  which  is  very  far  from 
the  truth,  if  the  Dioscoridis  be  rightly  identified  with 
Socotorra,  which  is  200  miles  distant  from  the 
Arabian  coast,  and  1 10  from  the  NE.  promontory  of 
Africa.  It  is  described  by  Arrian  as  very  extensive, 
but  desert  and  exceedingly  moist,  abounding  in 
rivers  tenanted  by  crocodiles,  many  vipers,  and  huge 
lizards,  whose  flesh  was  edible,  and  their  grease 
when  melted  was  used  as  a substitute  for  oil.  It 
produced  neither  vines  nor  com.  It  had  but  few 
inhabitants,  w ho  occupied  the  north  side  of  the  island 
towards  the  Arabian  peninsula.  It  was  a mixed 
population,  composed  of  Arabs,  Indians,  and  Greeks, 
attracted  thither  by  commercial  enterprise.  The 
island  produced  various  species  of  tortoises,  particu- 
larly a kind  distinguished  for  the  size  and  thickness 
and  hardness  of  its  shell,  from  which  were  made  boxes, 
writing  tablets,  and  other  utensils,  which  were  the 
chief  exports  of  the  island.  It  produced  also  the 
vegetable  dye  called  Indicum,  or  dragons  blood.  It 
was  subject  to  the  king  of  the  frankincense  country 
in  Arabia,  by  whom  it  was  garrisoned,  and  farmed 
oat  for  mercantile  pnrpo6es.  Thus  far  Arrian. 
Pliny's  notice  is  very  brief.  He  calls  it  a celebrated 
island  in  the  Azanian  sea,  so  named  from  Azania  or 
Barbaria,  now  Ajan,  south  of  Somauli  on  the  African 
mainland,  and  states  its  distance  from  the  Syngrus 
Promontorium  to  be  280  miles  (vi.  28.  *.  32).  It 
is  still  tributary  to  the  Arabians.  [G.  W.] 

DIOSCU'RIAS  (Anxnrwplas,  Steph.  B.;Ptol.v.  10; 
Isid.  Orig.  xvi.;  Aiooiroopij,  Scyl.  p.  22),  one  of  the 
numerous  colonies  of  Miletus,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Euxne  (Arrian,  Peripl.  pp.  10,  18)  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Antbemus,  to  the  N.  of  Colchis 
(Plin.  vi.  5).  It  was  situated  100  M.P.  (Plin.  L c.) 
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or  790  stadia  to  the  NW.  of  the  Phasis,  and  22  GO 
stadia  from  Trupezus  (Arrian,  /.  c.).  The  wild 
tribes  of  the  interior,  whose  barbarous  idiom  was 
unintelligible  to  one  another,  made  this  their  great 
trading  place.  The  Greeks  were  so  astonished  at 
the  multiplicity  of  languages  which  they  encoun- 
tered, and  tiie  want  of  skilful  interpreters  was  so 
strongly  felt,  that  some  asserted  that  70  different 
tongues  were  spoken  in  the  market  of  Dinscurias. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  497.)  Timosthenes,  the  historian,  had 
exaggerated  the  amount  to  300,  but  Pliny  ( Lc .), 
who  quotes  him,  contents  himself  by  saying  that  the 
traders  required  130  interpreters.  (Comp.  Gibbon, 
▼oh  iv.  p.  102.)  In  b.  c.  66,  when  Mithridatcs  was 
compelled  to  plunge  into  the  heart  of  Colchis  from 
the  pursuit  of  Poinpeius,  he  crossed  the  Phasis  and 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Dioscurias,  where  he 
collected  additional  troops  and  a small  fleet.  (Appian, 
Mithr.  101.)  Upon  or  near  the  spot  to  which  tho 
twin  sons  of  Loda  gave  their  name  (Mela,  i.  19. 
§ 5 ; comp.  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 24)  the  Romans 
built  Ssbastopous  (Steph.  B.;  Procop.  B.C.  iv.  4), 
which  was  deserted  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (2.  c.)  but 
was  afterwards  garrisoned  by  Justinian  (I’rocop. 
Aed.  iiL  7).  The  SoTuuioroLis  (Const  Porph. 
de  A dm.  Imp.  c.  42)  of  later  times  has  been  identi- 
fied with  it.  The  portion  of  this  place  must  be 
looked  for  near  the  roadstead  of  Itkuria.  Chardin 
(Trav.  pt.  i.  pp.  77,  108)  described  the  coast  as  un- 
inhabited except  by  tho  Mengrclians,  who  come  to 
traffic  on  the  same  spot  as  their  Colchian  ancestors, 
and  set  up  their  tents  or  booths  of  boughs.  For  a 
curious  coin  of  Dioscurias,  which,  from  the  antiquity  ; 
of  its  workmanship,  is  iuferred  to  be  older  than  the 
age  of  Mithridatcs,  see  Ita&che,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p. 
318.  [E.B.J.] 

DIOS  HIERON  (Atbj  'Upiv.Eth.  Aiociepinfs), 
a small  place  in  Ionia  between  Lebed ua  and  Colophon.  1 
Steplianos  B.  (s.  v .)  cites  Phlegon  as  his  authority 
for  the  Ethnic  name.  The  position  which  Stephanus 
assigns  to  the  place,  seems  to  agree  with  the  narra- 
tive in  Thucydides  (viii.  29),  where  it  is  mentioned. 

Arundell  (Discovcrie*,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  36)  says  that 
tho  name  of  the  river  Cayster  occurs  on  the  medals 
of  Dios  Hieron,  from  which  he  concludes  that  it  was 
not  very  far  from  the  river.  It  is  possible  tliat 
there  was  another  town  of  the  name  in  Lydia  and 
on  the  Cayster.  Pliny  (v.  29)  makes  the  Dios- 
hieritae  belong  to  the  conventua  of  Ephesus  ; and 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  places  it  high  up  the  valley  of  the 
Cayster,  if  we  can  trust  his  numbers.  The  epigraph 
on  the  coins  is  Aiofrifptrrur.  [G.  L.J 

DIO'SPOLIS  MAGNA.  [Thkbak.] 
DIO'SPOLIS  PABVA.  There  were  two  cities 
in  Egypt  bearing  the  appellation  of  the  Lesser  Town 
of  Ammon- Zeus.  1.  In  the  Thebaid,  lat.  26°  3' 
N.  (AaknroAif  tj  fwrpd,  Strab.  xviii.  p.  814;  Ptol. 
iv.  A.  § 67;  Diospolis,  It.  Antonin,  p.  159;  Jovis 
Oppidum,  Plin  v.  9.  s.  10.),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Nomos  Dios  polite*.  The  Lesser  Diopolis  was  seated 
on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Nile,  opposite  to  Chenobos- 
cium,  and  nearly  midway  between  Abydus  and  Ten 
tyra.  Pococke  ( Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  140),  D’Anvillc 
( Memo  ire  tur  l Egyple,  p 186),  and  Champollion 
( VEgyple , vol.  i.  238)  identify  this  town  with  the 
modem  village  of  Umo  or  Hti.  Immediately  below 
Diospulis  began  the  canal  or  ancient  branch  of  the 
Nile, — the  Bahr-Jtuuf,  or  River  of- Joseph,  which 
flows  between  the  Nile  and  tho  Libyan  hills  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Arsinoitc  Nome  ( eUFyottm ). 

2.  The  modern  Lydda  (Strab.  xviii.  p.  802)  was 
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seated  in  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  east  of  the  Pbut- 
nitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  an  inconsiderable  place, 
and  is  mentioned  only  by  Strabo.  [W.  B.  D.] 

DIO'SPOLIS  (Aid<nroAi$).  1 . In Bitbynia.  [I>la.] 
2.  In  Lydia.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  [G.  L ] 

DIO'SPOLIS  ( AidcnroAi! ).  the  classical  name  of 
Lydda,  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  situated  in 
the  great  plain  of  Sharon,  which  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Sarona  of  the  Acts  (ix.  35),  with 
which  Lydda  is  joined.  Built  by  Shamed,  the  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin  (l  Chron.  viii.  12),  it  was 
recovered  by  that  tribe  after  the  captivity  (JVeA*m. 
xi.  35).  and  is  noted  in  the  New  Testament  history 
for  tho  healing  of  Eneas  by  St.  Peter.  (Acts,  ix. 
32 — 35.)  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  pro- 
consul  Cextius  Gallos  on  his  march  to  Jerusalem, 
cir.  A.  D.  65.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19.  a.  1.)  St. 
Jerome  mentions  the  fact  of  the  change  of  name 
(•*  Lyddatn  versa  in  in  Diospolin,”  Epit.  Paulae').  and 
it  is  assumed  by  him  and  Eosebius  as  an  important 
geographical  terminus  in  the  Onomasticon.  In  the 
Christian  annals  of  the  middle  ages  it  is  renowned 
as  the  burial  place  of  the  head  of  St.  George,  and 
the  town  is  designated  by  hi*  name  in  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Crusades,  and  joined  with  Ramleh,  from  which 
it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  distant  on  the  north. 
It  has  retained  its  ancient  name  throughout,  un- 
changed, among  the  natives,  and  is  now  known  only 
as  I.ydd.  It  is  a considerable  village,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  palm  trees,  and  still  shows  large  traces  of 
the  Crusaders'  cathedral  of  St.  George.  It  lias  been 
an  episcopal  see  from  very  early  times,  and  a synod 
of  the  bishops  of  Palestine  was  held  there  A.  D.  415, 
in  which  the  hcresiarch  Pelagius  contrived,  by  mis- 
representation, to  procure  his  acquittal  from  the 
charge  of  heresy.  (Williams,  Holy  City,  voL  i.  p. 
263,  foil.;  see  Robinson,  Bib.  Re*.  voL  iii.  pp.  49 
— 55.)  [G.  W.] 

DIPAEA  (AtVaia:  Eth.  Aivtuevs),  a town  of  Ar- 
cadia in  the  district  Maenalia,  through  whose  territory 
the  river  Helisson  flowed.  Its  inhabitants  removed 
to  Megalopolis  on  the  foundation  of  the  latter  city. 

It  is  frequently  mentioned  on  account  of  a battle 
fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  all  the  Arcadians  except  the  Manti- 
neians,  sometime  between  b.  c.  479  and  464.  (Pans, 
iii.  11.  § 7,  viii.  8.  § 6,  27.  § 3,  30.  §.  1,  45.  § 2; 
Herod,  ix.  35.)  Leake  suppose*  that  the  ruins  near 
Da  via  represent  Dipaea;  but  since  Pausanias  doe* 
not  mention  Dipaea  in  his  description  of  Maenalia, 
although  he  notices  every  insignificant  place,  Ross 
remarks  that  it  is  improbable  that  Pausanias  should 
have  passed  over  Dipaea,  if  these  ruins  really  belong 
to  the  latter,  since  they  are  still  very  considerable. 
Roes  regards  them  as  the  remains  of  Maenalos. 
(Leake,  At area,  voL  ii.  p.  52;  Ross,  Rcisen  m /V 
loporme a,  vol.  i.  p.  118.) 

DI POENA.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  No.  12.] 

DIRCE.  [Thkbak.] 

D1RPHE,  DIRPHYS,  or  DIRPHOSSUS.  [Eu- 
boea.] 

D1SCELAD0S  (Mela,  ii.  7.  § 13),  an  island  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Illyricutn  ; it  fell  to  the  Neretscha- 
nian  branch  of  the  Servian  Slaves,  and  is  now  called 
Miit,  or,  in  Italian,  Meleda.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt. 
vol.  ii.  p.  267.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DITATTIUM  (Aimatrio*')  is  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Sequani,  in  Gallia,  which  Ptolemy  mentions 
(ii.  9);  and  he  places  it  before  Vcsontio  (Zfrson^on). 
There  is  nothing  to  show  the  site,  except  Ptolemy’s 
position,  which  is  useless.  D’Anville  thinks  that 
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Ditattium  may  bo  a place  called  Cite,  where  there 
are  some  remains,  not  far  from  Passa van t.  Some 
geographers  place  Ditattium  at  Dole  on  the  Doubs ; 
others  again  identify  Ditattium  with  the  ruins  on 
the  hill  of  Vieux  Seurre,  about  a league  SW.  of 
Seurre.  All  this  is  mere  guess,  and  a sample  of 
trifling ; for  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  determine  the 
question.  [G.  L.] 

DiTTANI.  [Celtibkiua]. 

DIUM.  1.  (Aibv:  Eth.  Auuj,  Steph.  B.;  Scyl. 
p.  26 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  330),  a city  which,  though  not 
Urge  (wdAnTfia,  Thuc.  iv.  78),  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  leading  towns  of  Macedonia,  and  the  great 
bulwark  of  its  maritime  frontier  to  the  S.  Brasidas 
was  conducted  to  this  place,  which  is  described  as 
being  io  the  territories  of  Perdiccas,  by  his  Perrhae- 
bian  guides,  over  the  pass  of  Sit.  Olympus.  It  suf- 
fered considerably  during  the  Social  War  from  an 
incursion  of  the  Aetolians,  under  their  strategus 
Scopus,  who  razed  the  walls,  and  almost  demolished 
the  city  itself  (Polyb.  iv.  28) ; an  outrage  which 
Philip  and  the  Macedonians  afterwards  amply 
avenged  by  their  attack  on  the  Aetolian  capital 
(Polyb.  v.  9).  In  the  war  against  Perseus  Dium  had, 
it  appears,  completely  recovered  from  that  disaster; 
for  in  n.  c.  169  it  was  occupied  by  Perseus,  who  un- 
accountably abandoned  his  strong  position  on  the 
approach  of  the  consul.  Q.  Man  ins  Philippus,  how  - 
ever,  remained  there  only  a short  time;  and  Perseus 
returned  to  Dium,  after  having  repaired  the  damage 
which  the  walls  of  the  city  had  received  from  the 
Romans.  (Liv.  xliv.  7.)  At  a later  period  it  became 
a Roman  colony.  (Plin.  iv.  10;  Ptol.  iii  13.  § 15.) 
Leake  {Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  pp.  408,  foil.)  lias 
discovered  the  site  near  Malathria,  in  a position 
which  agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  Itineraries 
(/tin.  Anton.;  Pent,  Tab.),  and  Pausanias  (ix.  30. 
§ 8).  In  the  space  between  the  village  and  the 
sources  of  the  Bai*hyrus  he  found  some  remains  of 
a stadium  and  theatre;  the  stone- work  which  formed 
the  seats  and  superstructure  of  these  monuments  no 
kmger  exists,  except  two  or  three  squared  masses 
outside  the  theatre.  The  original  form  and  dimen- 
sions are  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  that  the 
stadium  was  equal  in  length  to  the  other  buildings 
of  that  kind  in  Greece,  and  that  the  theatre  was 
about  250  feet  in  diameter.  Below  the  theatre,  on 
the  edge  of  the  water,  are  the  foundations  of  a Urge 
building,  and  a detached  stone  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  a flight  of  steps.  Some  foundations  of 
the  walls  of  the  city  can  be  just  seen,  and  one  se- 
pulchral “ stele  ” was  found.  Dium,  though  situated 
in  a most  unhealthy  spot,  was  noted  for  its  splendid 
buildings  and  the  multitude  of  its  statues.  (Liv.  i c.) 
Without  the  town  was  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius 
from  which  Dium  received  its  name,  and  here  were 
celebrated  the  public  games  called  Olympia  instituted 
by  Arcbclaus.  (Diod.  xvii.  16;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Alov.) 
The  theatre  and  stadium  served  doubtlessly  for  that 
celebration.  Alexander  placed  here  the  group  of 
25  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Granicus, — 
the  work  of  Lysippus.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  16.)  Q. 
Metellus,  after  his  victory  over  the  Pseudo- Philip, 
transferred  this  “ chef  d'oeuvre  " (*‘  tunna  stat uani in 
eqoestrium,”  Veil.  i.  1 1 ) to  Rome.  Coins  of  the 
“ Colon  ia  ” of  Dium  are  extant,  usually  with  the 
tjpe  of  a standing  Pallas.  (Eckbel,  vol.  ii.  p.  70.) 

2.  A city  in  the  peninsula  of  Acte  (Herod,  vii.  32 ; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331).  which  Scylax, 
coasting  from  Torone,  put  before  Thyssus  and 
Cleonae.  The  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
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dides  differ  from  that  of  the  Periplus,  as  they  tend  to 
place  Dium  on  the  N.  coast.  But  as  they  all  agree 
in  showing  that  it  was  the  nearest  town  to  the 
isthmus, — in  which  Strabo  concurs, — it  is  very 
possible  that  Dium  was  neither  on  the  N.  nor  S.  shore 
of  the  peninsula,  but  on  the  W. ; perhaps  the  pro- 
montory of  Platy , in  the  Gulf  of  Erisso.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  151.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  (A lor  &Kpov,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 7),  a promon- 
tory of  Crete  on  the  N.  coast,  where  the  island  has 
its  greatest  breadth.  Pliny  (iv.  20)  speaks  of  an 
inland  town  of  this  name  (comp.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev. 
v.  31),  which  probably,  however,  was  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  headland,  which  is  now 
called  A’ tiro  Stravro  (Hock,  Are/a,  vol.  i.  pp.  394, 
398).  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  (Alov),  a town  in  the  NW.  of  Euboea  near 
the  promontory  Ccnaeum,  from  which  Canae  in 
Aeolis  is  said  to  have  been  a colony.  Dium  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  538 ; Strab.  x.  p.  446; 
Plin.  iv.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 25.) 

DIUR  ( Aioup),  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1 
§ 12)  to  one  of  the  branch  chains  of  the  Atlas 
system  of  mountains,  in  Mauretania  Tingitana;  it 
appears  to  be  the  range  which  runs  NW.  from  about 
the  sources  of  the  river  Malva  to  the  Straits.  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  1.  § 3)  mentions  a river  of  the  6ame  name, 
having  its  mouth  close  to  Mods  Solis,  probably  the 
WtvleUGored.  [P.  S.] 

DIVA  (Aiooa:  the  Dee),  a river  in  North  Bri- 
tain. mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  falling  into  the  Ger- 
manic Ocean,  between  the  promontory  of  the  Texalae 
(Kinnainl  Head)  and  the  aestuary  of  the  Tava 
(Touai).  [R.G.L.] 

DIVPTLA  ( Deutz ),  a fort  opposite  to  Colonia 
Agrippina  {Cologne),  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  bridge  across  the  Rhine, 
and  was  occupied  by  a permanent  garrison  ( milites 
Dicitienses ; Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  7,  xxvii.  1.)  In  tho 
middle  ages  it  was  called  Duizia,  whence  the  modem 
name  Deutz.  [L.  S.j 

DIVODUTUJM  (AioudSoi/pov;  Metz),  was  the 
capital  of  the  Medioinatrici,  a people  of  Gallia,  whose 
territory  in  Caesar’s  time  extended  to  the  Rhino 
( B . G.  iv.  10).  It  is  the  only  town  of  the  Medio- 
matrici  which  Ptolemy  mentions  (ii.  9.  § 12);  and 
it  occurs  with  this  name  in  the  Antonine  liin.  on  the 
road  from  Treviri  (Trier,  Treves)  to  Argentoratum 
(Strassburg).  It  occurs  in  the  Table  in  the  form 
Divo  Durimedio  Matricorum,  where  the  error  is  easily 
corrected.  As  is  usual  with  Gallic  towns,  it  took 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  it  is  called  Mediomatrice 
by  Ainmianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  1).  The  modem 
name  Mels  is  from  Mettis,  a corrupted  form  which 
came  into  use  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  of  Gallia,  we  find  “ Civitas  Medio- 
matricorum  Mettis  ” mentioned  after  Treviri,  tho 
metropolis  of  Belgica  Prima. 

Metz,  in  France  in  the  department  of  Moselle,  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle  and  the  SeUle , 
from  which  circumstance  tho  town  probably  takes 
its  name,  for  the  first  part  of  the  word  Divo-duram 
means  “ two."  In  a.  d.  70  the  soldiers  of  Yitellius, 
who  had  been  received  by  the  people  of  Divodurum 
in  a friendly  manner,  suddenly  through  fear  or  some 
other  cause  fell  on  the  unresisting  inhabitants  and 
killed  4000  of  them.  (Tacit,  Hist.  i.  63.)  Divo- 
durum  was  an  important  place  on  account  of  its 
position.  Julian  after  his  victory  over  the  Alamanni 
at  Strassburg  sent  his  booty  to  Divodurum  for  safe 
keeping.  Metz  was  ruined  by  the  Huns  in  the  fifth 
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century.  It  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  A ns-  ' Part  of  the  wall  of  the  baths  remains,  and  a portion 
trasia,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  .l/ete,  as  it  was  sometimes  of  a doorway.  Some  beautiful  mosaic  work  has 
called.  | been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  baths.  The  theatre 

The  Roman  buildings  at  A fetz  have  disappeared;  j was  of  a semicircular  form.  A plan  of  this  theatre 
but  the  arrondissement  of  Metz  contains  many  Roman  , and  an  elevation  were  published  in  L'Annuaire  de 
remains.  At  or  about  So bton,  1 4 mile  S.  of  Metz.  Lot  for  1840.  The  fountain  Da  Chartrenjc,  so 
were  an  amphitheatre,  anaumachia.and  baths.  This  culled  because  it  was  in  the  inclosure  of  a convent  of 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  old  this  religious  society,  the  ancient  Divona,  is  an 
Roman  town.  The  amphitheatre  is  said  to  have  abundant  source.  A large  marble  altar  has-  been 
been  as  large  as  that  of  Nlma.  The  ruins  of  these  found  at  Cohort,  with  an  inscription  which  records 
edifices  furnished  a large  part  of  the  materials  for  that  it  was  set  up  by  the  Civitas  Cadureorum,  in 
the  citadel  and  fortifications,  which  were  added  to  j honour  of  M.  Lncterius  Leo;  the  son  of  Lucterios 
the  town  in  the  17th  century.  The  aqueduct  that  Senecianus,  who  had  discharged  all  the  high  offices 
supplied  Mete  w ith  water,  extended  from  the  in  his  native  place,  and  was  priest  at  the  AraAngusti, 
mills  of  the  village  of  Gorze  on  the  west  side  of  the  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ar«.r  and  the  Rluxlanus. 
Moselle  to  Metz,  a distance  of  more  than  6 French  One  Luctcrins,  a Cadurcan,  stirred  np  the  revolt 
leagues.  It  brought  the  water  to  the  city  across  against  Caesar  in  b.  c.  52  (B.  G.  vii.  5,  &c.t  viiL 
the  river.  There  still  remain  of  thus  great  work  5 44),  and  this  man  may  have  been  one  of  the  family, 
arches  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  and  17  in  the  At  least  he  had  the  name,  with  a Roman  praenomen. 
village  of  Jouy  on  the  right  bank.  The  piles  or  The  authority  for  the  remains  of  Divona  is  in  the 
foundations  in  the  river  have  been  destroyed  by  the  work  entitled  “ Coup  d’oeil  sur  les  monuments  his- 
water.  The  masonry  of  the  aqueduct  is  very  good,  toriques  du  Lot,  par  M.  le  Baron  Chaudruc  de  Cra- 
and  covered  with  a cement  which  is  very  well  pre-  zannes."  from  whose  work  there  are  Large  extracts 


served  wherever  the  aqueduct  exists.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  supplied  every  minute  a volume  of  water 
equal  to  1050  cubic  feet.  The  arch  under  which 
the  road  to  Nancy  passes  at  Jouy  is  64  feet  high,  or 
as  high  as  one  of  our  great  viaducts.  These  arches 
supported  two  parallel  canals.  The  two  canals  to- 
gether were  1 1 \ feet  wide.  Such  was  one  of  the 
Roman  works  in  a town,  the  history  of  which  is 
unknown.  ( Guide  du  Voyageur,  &c.,  par  Richard 
et  K.  Hoc  quart.)  [G.  L] 

DI'VONA,  afterwards  CaduRCI  (Cohort).  In 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 11)  the  name  is  written  Aovfiosu 
or  Aodxova.  In  the  Table  the  name  is  miswritten 
Bibona.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinoea  it 
appears  under  the  name  of  Civitas  Cadureorum. 
The  name  Divona  is  in  Ausonius  (Clarae  Urbes 
Burdig.  v.  32),  who  gives  the  etymology  of  the 
name  as  he  understood  it:— — 

“ Divona  Celtarum  lingua,  Fons  addite  Divis." 

He  means  to  say  that  Di  or  Div  means  “ God,"  and 
r on  or  on,  “ water  " or  “ fountain.”  It  is  said  that 
it  is  the  fountain  at  Cohort  called  “ Des  Chart renx” 
which  gave  the  place  the  name  Divona.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Cadurci,  and  there  are  four  roads  in 
the  Tabic  and  the  Itin.,  from  Vesunua  (Perigueur), 
Aginnutn  (A gen).  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  and  Sego- 
dnnnm  (Rhodez),  which  meet  at  Divona,  or  Cohort , 
in  the  department  of  Lot.  De  Valois  affirms  that 
there  is  in  Cohort  a place  still  called  Las  Cadurcas, 
and  it  is  further  said  that  the  ruins  are  those  of  a 
temple  of  Diana.  The  Roman  aqueduct  at  Cohort 
was  a great  work.  It  was  about  19  miles  in  length, 
and  had  a very  winding  course  through  valleys  and 
along  mountain  sides.  It  crossed  the  valley  of  Lor- 
roque-det-nret  by  a bridge  of  three  tiers  of  arches, 
the  elevation  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  been 
nearly  180  feet.  On  the  sides  of  two  ranges  of  hills 
there  are  still  some  remains  of  tills  magnificent 
work,  the  dimensions  of  which  must  have  equalled, 
or  even  surpassed,  those  of  the  Pont-du-Gard.  It  is 
said  that  it  continued  in  pretty  good  preservation  to 
the  end  of  the  1 4th  century.  The  aqueduct  is  ge- 
nerally tut  in  the  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  along 
which  it  is  carried.  The  channel  for  the  water  was 
constructed  of  masonry  lined  with  cement  and  co- 
vered with  tiles,  so  that  no  water  conld  filter  through. 
It  was  a work  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans. 


in  the  " Guide  du  Voyagcur,  par  Richard  et  E. 
Hocquart."  [G.  L.3 

DOAN  AS  (S  Aodras,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 7),  a river 
in  India  extra  Gangcm,  which  there  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  is  represented  by  the  present  frmcaddy 
or  river  of  Ava.  It  discharged  ita  waters  into  what 
Ptolemy  calls  the  Sinus  Magnus.  It  appears,  from 
Berghan.Vs  map,  that  the  modem  Salcen  bears  the 
name  of  Djaoen  near  its  embouchure,  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  representative  of 
the  ancienc  Doanas.  It  seems,  however,  more  likely 
that  the  Salrcn  is  the  Dorias  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  2.  §§ 
7,  11).  The  two  rivers  flowed  in  parallel  lines  from 
N.  to  8.,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  ancients  had  no 
accurate  account  of  them.  The  Doanas  appears  to 
have  been  about  a degree  to  the  W.  of  the  Dorias; 
and  the  two  streams  must  have  really  entered  the 
sea  in  the  Sinus  Sabaracns  or  Gulf  of  Martabcn. 
Mannert  and  Reichard  have  both  snppieed  that  they 
were  rivers  of  the  Chereonesus  Aurea.  [V.] 

DOBE'RUS  (AiSrjpos,  Steph.  B.;  A frfopos,  Atd- 
€opo r,  Aot'tfupor),  a Paeonian  town  or  district,  which 
Sitalces  reached  after  crossing  Cervine,  and  where 
many  tronps  and  additional  volunteers  rear-bed  him, 
making  up  his  full  total.  (Thuc.  iL  98,  100.) 
Hierocles  names  Diaboros  next  to  Idomene  among 
the  towns  of  the  Consular  Macedonia  under  the 
Byzantine  empire;  this,  coupled  with  the  statement 
of  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  8.  § 28)  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Aestraei,  would  seem  to  show  that  Doberus  was  near 
the  modern  Doghirdn. 

The  Dobekes  (A6€rjp«r,  Dobcri,  Plin.  iv.  10) 
are  described  by  Herodotus  (Vii.  113)  as  inhabiting, 
with  the  Paeoplae,  the  country  to  the  N.  of  Ml. 
Pangaeum,  — these  being  precisely  the  tribes  whom 
he  had  before  associated  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lake  Prasias  (v.  16).  Their  position  must,  there- 
fore, be  sought  to  the  E.  of  the  Strymon : they  shared 
Mt.  Pangaeum  with  the  Baconians  and  Pieriana,  and 
dwelt  probably  011  the  N.  side,  where,  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire,  there  was  a **  mutatio,”  or  place 
for  changing  horses,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  called  Do- 
me nos,  between  Amphipolis  and  Philippi,  13  M.P. 
from  the  former  and  19  M.  P.  from  the  latter,  (/fra. 
ffierosoL ; comp.  Tafel,  de  Fin  Fgnat.  p.  To.) 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  212.  444, 
467.)  [E.B.J.] 

DOBU'NI  (Aodow'oi),  a people  in  Britain,  men- 
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tioned  bj  Ptolemy  twice : first  (ii.  3.  § 25),  as  being 
conterminous  to  the  east  with  the  Silures,  ami  us 
haring  Corineum  (Cirencester)  for  their  city;  next 
(ii.  3.  § 28),  as  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Belgac, 
one  of  whose  towns  was  the  Hot  Spring s ("T5«ra 
St  pud)  = Bath  This  places  them  in  Gloucester- 
shire. The  Bod  uni  of  Dion  Cassius  ure  generally, 
and  reasonably,  believed  to  be  the  Dobuni,  under 
another  form  (lx.  20).  [ R.  G.  L.  ] 

DOC  IDA  V A (Ao*i8aua,  Ptol.iii.  8.  § ti),  a town 
of  Ducia,  which  some  have  identified  with  Debrezin , 
and  others  with  Thorotzsko.  (Comp.  Sulzer,  Ge 
schichte  Daciens,  voL  i.  pp.  179,  192.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DOC  I'M  I A or  DOC1ME1UM  (AoKip.a,  Aok'i- 
u* toy  : Kth.  AoKifxtvs).  Stcphsinua  (a.  r.)  ob- 
serves that  Docimeua  is  the  correct  Ethnic  form,  but 
D-icimenus  (Aotani]v6i)  was  the  form  in  use.  It 
was  a city  of  Phrygia,  where  there  were  marble 
quarries.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  JivwaSa.)  Strabo 
(p.  577)  places  Docimia  somewhere  about  Synnada: 
he  calls  it  a village,  and  says  that  “ there  is  there  a 
quarry  of  Synnadic  stone,  as  the  Romans  call  it,  but 
the  people  of  the  country  call  it  Doci mites  and  Do- 
ciinaea;  the  quarry  at  first  yielded  only  small  pieces 
of  the  stone,  but  owing  to  the  present  expenditure  of 
the  Romans  large  columns  of  one  piece  are  taken 
oat,  which  in  variety  come  near  the  Alabastrites,  so 
that,  though  the  transport  to  the  sea  of  such  w eights 
is  troublesome,  still  both  columns  and  slabs  are 
brought  to  Rome  of  wondrous  size  and  beauty.” 
(Comp.  Strabo,  u.  437.)  The  word  Docimaea  ( Ao- 
Kiua iay)  in  thff  passage  of  Strabo  appears  to  be 
corrupt.  It  should  be  either  AoKipaiov  or  AoKipta. 

Leake  (Asia  Minor , p.  54)  supposes  that  the  ex- 
tensive quarries  ou  the  road  from  Khwerukan  to 
Bultcttdun  are  those  of  Docimia.  He  interprets 
Strabo  as  saying  that  Synnada  was  only  60  stadia 
from  Docimia;  but  Strabo  says  that  the  plain  of 
Synnada  is  about  60  stadia  long,  and  beyond  it  is 
Docimia.  We  may,  however,  infer  that  he  supjxised 
Docamia  to  be  not  far  from  the  limit  of  the  plain. 
The  Table  makes  it  32  M.  P.  between  Synnada  and 
Duci m la,  and  Docimia  is  on  the  read  from  Synnada 
to  Dorviaeum;  but  the  number  is  certainly  errone- 
ous. The  position  of  Synnada  is  not  certain,  and  if 
it  were,  it  would  not  absolutely  determine  the  po- 
sition of  Docimia;  but  Docimia  was  probably  at  tbe 
spot  where  Leake  fixes  it,  NE.  of  AJiom  Kara 
Jlissnr.  East  of  A Jiom  Kara  Hissar,  at  a place 
called  Surmeneh,  Hamilton  (Researches,  Ac.  vol.  ii. 
App.  No.  375)  copied  part  of  an  inscription,  the  re- 
mainder of  which  was  buried  under  ground.  Tl>e 
part  which  he  copied  contains  the  name  Aotuptotv. 
At  Kski  Kara  Hissar , which  may  be  the  ancient 
Beudtw  [Bkudub],  Hamilton  saw  “ numerous  blocks 
of  marble  and  columns,  some  in  the  roUgh,  and  others 
beautifully  worked.”  He  also  says : M In  an  open 
space  near  the  miwque  was  a moat  exquisitely  finished 
marble  bath,  intended  perhaps  to  have  adorned  a 
Roman  villa;  and  in  the  walls  of  the  mosque  and 
cemetery  were  some  richly  carved  friezes  and  cor- 
nicea,  finished  in  the  most  elaborate  style  of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  I had  ever  beheld.” 
(Vol.  i.  p.  461.)  He  observes  that  they  could  not 
have  been  designed  for  any  building  near  tbe  sjiot, 
bat  were  probably  worked  near  the  quarries  for  the 
purpose  of  easier  transport,  as  it  is  done  at  Carrara 
iu  Italy.  Though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  site  of 
Docimia,  it  seems  certain  that  the  site  is  ascertained 
pretiv  nearly. 

There  are  coins  with  the  epigraphs  Artpo%  or  I«pa 
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’iwuXifroi  AoKipttuy  Maw* 8oyuv,  whence  it  appears 
that  it  had  received  a Macedonian  colony,  if  the  cuina 
are  genuine.  2^-L.J 


DOCLEA.  [Dioclea.1 
DODECASCHOENUS  (AwVircbrxoivoy),  a dis- 
trict between  Egypt  ami  Aethiopia,  which  derived 
its  name  from  its  comprising  xii  o\oiroi  or  120 
stadia  = 18  geographical  miles  of  land.  (Ptol.  iv. 
5.  § 74  ; Herod,  ii.  29.)  The  northern  frontier  of 
this  region  was  at  Philae.and  the  southern  at  Pscelcis 
(Ltakkeh),  the  furthest  point  at  winch  any  monu- 
mental vestiges  of  Macedonian  or  Roman  dominion 
have  been  found.  Under  the  later  emperors,  indeed , 
the  province  of  PodecaM'hoenus  extended  to  Hiera- 
Sycaminos,  in  lat.  22°  N.  In  the  Roman  era  Dodc- 
caschoenus  was  attached  to  the  prefecture  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  principal  cities  of  Dodecasrhoennii  have 
been  enumerated  under  Aeoyitis.  [W.  B.  I).] 
DODON.  [Dodoka.] 

DODO'XA  (AorScenj;  sometimes  Aui81v,  Soph. 
Track.  172:  Kth.  Atv&uvaioi),  a town  in  Kpeirus, 
celebrated  for  its  oracle  of  Zeus,  the  most  ancient  in 
Hellas.  It  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Pelasgians, 
and  the  Dodonaean  Zeus  was  a Pelasgic  divinity. 
The  oracle  at  Dodona  enjoyed  most  celebrity  in  the 
earlier  times.  In  consequence  of  its  distance  from 
the  leading  Grecian  states,  it  was  subsequently 
supplanted  to  a great  extent  by  that  at  Delphi;  but 
it  continued  to  enjoy  a high  reputation,  and  was 
regarded  in  later  times  as  one  of  the  three  greatest 
oracles,  the  other  two  being  those  of  Delphi  and  of 
Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  762;  Cic.  do 
Dio.  i.  1,  43;  Corn.  Nep.  Lgs.  3.) 

Tbe  antiquity  of  Dodona  is  attested  by  several 
passages  of  Homer,  which  it  is  necessary  to  quote  as 
they  have  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion ; 

(1)  Toovewy  8*  itc  Kc<pou  -ffyt  Sow  #cal  thorn  *Tjar 
r«p5  ‘E.virjvts  Xicovro,  p-tytmoAtuoi  t * TltpatSol, 
ot  ir«pl  AaiJu'i'Tjr  8v rr\dfxtpov  oikC  (&*vto 

ol  T*  h+up’  ifitprhy  Tnapqmov  (py'  iyipovro. 

(II.  ii.  748.) 

(2)  Zeo  4ya,  A w8wvalt}  rie AacryiKt,  rr)\6Qi  valvv, 

A a/Suvrii  jxttitu-y  8uaxtlM*Pov’  84  2*  A Aoi 
col  valoua'  vvotpr/rai  hvnrr6wo8*\  \aptfvyai. 

(II.  xvi.  233.) 

(3)  Tbr  IT  It  AoSdnerjy  <pdro  Bfjptvai.  l*ppa  Otoio 
tK  Spvbj  inpiKti^oio  Aibt  /HovArjy  Jwa/roverat, 
&mrws  vocrijau  T Pd/rrjt  ^y  viora  8r\fxov. 

(Otl.  xiv.  327,  xix.  296.) 
The  ancient  critics  believed  that  there  were  two 
places  of  the  name  of  Dodona.  one  in  Thessaly,  in 
the  district  of  Perrhaebia  near  Mount  Olympus,  nml 
tbe  other  in  Epeiru'  in  the  district  of  Thesprotia;  that 
the  Enienes  mentioned  (No.  1)  along  with  the  Perr- 
haebi  of  the  river  Titaresius  came  from  the  Thessalian 
town;  and  that  the  Dodona,  which  Ulysses  visited  in 
order  to  consult  the  oracular  oak  of  Zeus,  after  leaving 
the  king  of  the  Thesproti,  was  the  place  in  Epcirus 
(No.  3).  With  respect  to  the  second  passage  above 
quoted  there  was  a difference  of  opinion ; some  sup- 
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posing  that  Achilles  prayed  to  Zens  in  the  Thessalian 
Dodoua  as  the  patron  god  of  his  native  country;  but 
others  maintaining  that  the  mention  of  Selli,  whose 
name  elsewhere  occurs  in  connection  with  the  The*- 
protian  Dodona,  points  to  the  place  in  Epeirus. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  327,  ix.  p.  441 ; Sleph.  B.  ».  v.  A«- 
Su>yq.)  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  first-quoted 
passage  in  Homer  refers  to  a Dodona  in  Thessaly; 
but  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
oracle  at  this  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  prayer  of 
Achilles  was  directed  to  the  god  in  Epeirus,  whose 
oracle  had  already  acquired  great  celebrity,  as  we 
sec  from  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey.  The  Thessalian 
Dodona  is  said  to  have  been  also  called  Bodona;  and 
from  this  place  the  Thesprotian  Dodona  is  said  to 
have  received  a colony  and  its  name.  (Steph.  B.  ».  v. 
Ashtn).) 

The  Selli,  whom  Homer  describes  as  the  inter- 
preters of  Zeus,  “ men  of  unwashed  feet,  who  slept 
on  the  ground,”  appear  to  have  been  a tribe.  They 
are  called  by  Pindar  the  Helli ; and  the  surrounding 
country,  named  after  them  llcllopia  ('EAAoti'tj),  is 
described  by  Hesiod  as  a fertile  land  with  rich  pas- 
tures, wherein  Dodona  was  situated.  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  328;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Track.  1167.)  Aristotle 
places  the  most  ancient  Hellas  “ in  the  parts  about 
Dodona  and  the  Achelous,”  adding  that  the  Achelous 
has  frequently  changed  its  course, — a necessary 
addition,  since  the  Achelous  does  not  flow  near  Do- 
dona. He  likewise  states  that  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
took  place  in  this  district,  which  “ was  inhabited  at 
that  time  by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called 
Graeci,  but  now  Hellenes.”  (Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  14.) 
We  do  not  know  the  authority  which  Aristotle  had 
for  this  statement,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who  connected 
Deucalion,  Hellen,  and  the  Hellenes,  with  the  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly  between  Mounts  Othijs  and  Oeta. 
(Grotc,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 

It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  any  further  back 
into  the  origin  of  the  oracle;  and  we  may  safely  dis- 
miss the  tales  related  by  Herodotus  of  its  Egyptian 
origin,  and  of  its  connection  with  the  temple  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  of  Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya. 
(Herod,  ii.  54,  scq.)  The  god  at  Dodona  was  said 
to  dwell  in  the  stem  of  an  oak  (Qifyis,  the  oak  bearing 
an  esculent  acorn,  not  the  Latin  fagus,  our  beech),  in 
the  hollow  of  which  his  statue  was  probably  placed 
in  the  mfcst  ancient  times,  and  which  was  at  first  his 
only  temple  (valor  S'  iv  wOptn  tfnjyov,  Hes.  ap 
Soph.  Track.  1 167 ; AoiSwvpv  tfrrjyAv  re,  UtKcurywv 
iSpayov,  Hes.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  327 ; comp. 

MUllcr,  Arckdol.  § 52,  2).  The  god  revealed  his 
will  from  the  branches  of  the  tree,  probably  by  the 
rustling  of  the  wind,  which  sounds  the  priests  had 
to  interpret.  Hence  we  frequently  read  of  the  speak- 
ing oak  or  oaks  of  Dodona.  (Horn.  Qd.  xiv.  327, 
xix.  296;  al  irpookyopoi  Spots,  Aesch.  Prom.  832; 
To\vy\w(T<rov  Spvos,  Soph.  Track.  1168.)  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  Sophocles  the  oracles  were 
interpreted  by  three  (Sophocles  says  two)  aged 
women,  called  Ilf  AcfaScr  or  n#Aa«u,  because  pigeons 
were  said  to  have  brought  the  command  to  found 
the  orade:  — 

At  tV  w«A eu&w  <pijybv  avSfj<ra't  *otc 

AwSwvi  Sianu'V  itt  WfAeiddctfi'  i<prj. 

(Soph.  Track.  171.)  Herodotus  (ii.  55)  mentions 
the  name  of  three  priestesses.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii. 
Fratpn.  2 ; Paus.  x.  12.  § 10.)  These  female 
priestesses  were  probably  introduced  instead  of  the 
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Selli  at  the  time  when  the  worship  of  Diane  was 
connected  with  that  of  Zeus  at  Dodona;  and  the 
Boeotians  were  the  only  people  who  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  oracles  from  male  priests.  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
402.) 

As  Delphi  grew  in  importance,  Dodona  was  chief!  j 
consulted  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  the  Aetolians, 
Acarnanians,  and  Epeirots  (Paus.  viii.  21.  § 2);  but, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  continued  to  enjoy 
great  celebrity  even  down  to  the  later  times.  Croesus 
sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  (Herod,  i.  46);  Pindar 
composed  a Paean  in  honour  of  the  Dodonaean  god, 
since  there  was  a close  connection  between  Thebes 
nnd  Dodona  (Pind.  Fraym.  p.  571,  ed.  Boekh; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  402);  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  speak 
of  tiie  oracle  in  terms  of  the  highest  reverence 
(Aesch.  Prom.  829,  scq.;  Soph.  Track.  1164,  *eq.) ; 
and  Cicero  relates  that  the  Spartans,  in  important 
matters,  were  accustomed  to  ask  the  advice  of  the 
oracles  cither  of  Delphi,  or  Dodona,  or  Zeus  Amman 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  43).  The  Athenians  also  seem  not 
unfrequent  ly  to  have  consulted  the  oracle,  which 
they  did  probably  through  their  suspicion  of  the 
Pythia  at  Delphi  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Thus, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  commanded  by  the  Dodo- 
naean god  to  found  a colony  in  Sicily  (Paus.  viii.  1 1 . 

§ 12);  Demosthenes  quotes  several  oracles  from  Do- 
dona ( de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  436,  m Mid.  p.  531,  ed 
Reiske);  and  Xenophon  recommends  the  Athenians  to 
send  to  Dodona  for  advice  (de  Vect.  6.  § 2).  Under 
the  Molossian  kings,  who  gradually  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Epeirus,  ^Dodona  probably 
rose  again  in  importance.  The  coins  of  the  Molai- 
sian  kings  frequently  bear  the  heads  of  Zeus  and 
Dione,  or  of  Zeus  alone,  within  a garland  of  oak. 

In  b.  c.  219,  Dodona  received  a blow  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  In  that  year  the  Aetolians  under 
Dorimachus,  who  were  at  war  with  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  ravaged  Aetolia,  and  razed  to  the  ground 
the  temple  of  the  god.  (Polyb.  iv.  67.)  Strabo,  in 
describing  the  ruined  condition  of  the  towns  of  Epeirus 
in  bis  time,  says  that  the  oracle  also  had  almost 
failed  (vii.  p.  327);  but  it  subsequently  recovered, 
and  Pausanias  mentions  the  temple  and  sacred  <«ak- 
tree  as  objects  worthy  of  the  traveller's  notice.  (Paus. 
i.  17.  § 6.)  He  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  oak  of  Do- 
dona  as  the  oldest  tree  in  all  Hellas,  next  to  the 
Atryoj  of  Hera  in  Samos.  (Paus.  viii.  23.  § 5.) 
The  town  continued  to  exist  long  afterwards.  The 
names  of  several  bishops  of  Dodona  occur  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Councils:  according  to  I^ake,  the  latest  was 
in  the  year  516.  Dodona  is  mentioned  by  Hieroclts 
in  the  sixth  century  (p.  651,  ed.  WesseL). 

Of  the  temple  of  Dodona  we  have  no  description 
notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  oracle.  Indeed 
the  building  itself  is  first  mentioned  by  Polybius,  in 
his  account  of  its  destruction  by  the  Aetolians  in 
b.  c.  2 19.  He  says  that  when  Dorimachus  “ arrived 
at  the  hp6v  near  Dodona,  he  burnt  the  Stone  or 
Colonnades,  destroyed  many  of  the  dedicatory  offer- 
ings, and  nued  the  sacred  bouse  to  its  foundations.” 
(n<xpaytv6pevoi  5c  wpb  s rd  irtpt  AuS  uryrjv  it  pdf, 
rds  rt  irroas  iviwprpjt,  xal  voAAa  rwv  irathwidrixr 
8tt<p6ftp(,  KaTtPKaifrf  Si  tea 1 ttjv  if  pay  outlay^  Pol. 
iv.  67.)  From  the  words  wtp]  AatSoini*  we  may 
conclude  that  the  ltp6y  was  not  within  the  walls  of 
Dodona.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  a considerable 
space,  and  to  have  contained  several  other  buildings 
besides  the  sacred  house  or  temple  proper  of  the 
god.  It  was  stated  by  a writer  of  the  name  of  Demon 
that  the  temple  was  surrounded  with  tripods  bearing 
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caldrons,  and  that  these  were  placed  so  closely  to- 
gether, that  when  one  was  struck  the  noise  vibrated 
through  all.  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.  Aatfoirq  ; Schol.  ad 
Horn.  II.  xri.  233.)  It  appears  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  had  been  contributed  by  the  Boeotians, 
who  were  accustomed  to  send  presents  of  tripods 
every  year.  (Strab.  x.  p.  402.)  Among  the  remark- 
able objects  at  Dodona  were  two  pillars,  on  one  of 
which  was  a brazen  caldron,  and  on  the  other  a 
statue  of  a boy  holding  in  his  hand  a brazen  whip, 
dedicated  by  the  Corey raeans:  when  the  wind  blew, 
the  whip  struck  the  caldron,  and  produced  a loud 
noise.  As  Dodona  was  in  an  exposed  situation,  this 
constantly  happened,  and  hence  arose  the  proverb 
of  the  Dodonaean  caldron  and  the  Corey  raean  whip. 
(Polemon,  op.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Aa/Sury ; Said.  s.  v 
Auburaiav  Strab.  vii.  p.  329.)  This  ap- 

pears to  have  been  one  of  the  means  of  consulting 
the  god;  and  hence  Gregory  Naziunzen,  in  describing 
the  silence  of  the  oracle  in  his  time,  says,  ovk4t i 
Atfyt  parr<6*rai  (Or.  iv.  p.  127,  c.).  Respecting 
the  way  in  which  tho  oracles  were  given,  there  are 
different  accounts;  and  they  probably  differed  at 
different  times.  The  most  ancient  mode  was  by 
means  of  sounds  from  the  trees,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  Servius  relates  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  sacred  oak  there  gushed  forth  a fountain,  the 
nose  of  whose  waters  was  prophetic  and  was  inter- 
preted by  the  priestesses  (ad  Virg.  Am.  iiL  466). 
On  some  occasions  the  will  of  the  god  appears  to 
hare  been  ascertained  by  means  of  lots.  (Cic.  dc 
Div.  i.  34.) 

The  site  of  Dodona  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainly. 
No  remains  of  the  temple  have  been  discovered;  and 
no  inscriptions  hare  been  found  to  determine  its  lo- 
cality. It  is  the  only  place  of  great  celebrity  in 
Greece,  of  which  the  situation  is  not  exactly  known. 
Leake,  who  has  examined  the  subject  with  his  usual 
acuteness  and  learning,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  with 
great  probability,  that  the  fertile  valley  of  Jodnnina 
is  the  territory  of  Dodona,  and  that  the  ruins  upon 
the  hill  of  Ka*tritza  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
(d  lothmina  are  those  of  the  ancient  city.  Leake 
remarks  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  per- 
son who  has  seen  the  country  around  Jodnnina , and 
has  examined  the  extensive  remains  at  KastriUa , 
that  the  city  which  stood  in  that  centrical  and  com- 
manding position  was  the  capital  of  the  district 
dnring  a long  succession  of  ages.  “ The  town  not 
only  covered  all  the  summit,  but  had  a secondary 
inclosure  or  fortified  suburb  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  hill,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  circumference  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles.  Of  the  suburb  the  re- 
mains consist  chiefly  of  detached  fragments,  and  of 
remains  of  buildings  strewn  upon  the  land,  which  is 
here  cultivated.  But  the  entire  circuit  of  the  town 
walls  is  traceable  on  the  heights,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  acropolis  on  the  summit.  These,  in  some  places, 
are  extant  to  the  height  of  8 or  10  feet.  The  ma- 
sonry Is  of  the  second  order,  or  composed  of  trape- 
zoidal or  polyhedral  masses,  which  are  exactly  fitted 
to  one  another  without  cement,  and  form  a casing 
for  an  interior  mass  of  rough  stones  and  mortar. . . . 
A monastery,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
Hellenic  inclosure,  bears  the  same  name  os  the  hill, 
but  although  built  in  great  part  of  ancient  materials, 
it  does  not  preserve  a single  inscribed  or  sculptured 
marble,  nor  could  I find  any  such  relics  on  any  part 
of  the  ancient  site."  (Leake.) 

Our  space  allows  us  to  mention  only  briefly  the 
chief  arguments  of  Leake  in  favonr  of  placing  D • - 
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' dona  at  KastrUsa.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
writers  that  Dodona  first  belonged  to  Thesprotia,  and 
afterwards  to  Molossis.  Stephanus  B.  calls  it  a 
town  of  Molossis,  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  328)  places  it 
in  the  same  district,  but  observes  that  it  was  called 
a Thesprotian  town  by  the  tragic  poets  and  by 
Pindar.  But  even  Aeschylus,  through  calling  the 
oracle  that  of  the  Thesprotian  Zeus,  places  Dodon* 
on  the  Molossian  plain  (Prom.  829): — 

yap  Ij\0fs  wpbs  MoXoaah  80**80, 
r )jy  alirvptrriy  r’  hp<pl  AuSdvyv,  tea 
fiayrtTa  dwwdr  r*  itrrl  Stcnr panov  Aids. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  territory  of  Dodona 
bordered  on  the  inland  frontiers  of  Thesprotia  and 
Molossis,  and  must  in  that  case  correspond  to  the 
district  of  Jodnnina.  Pindar  describes  Epeirus  as 
beginning  at  Dodona,  and  extending  from  thence  to 
tlie  Ionian  sea  (Nem.  iv.  81);  from  which  it  follows 
that  Dodona  was  on  the  eastern  /rentier  of  Epeirus. 
That  it  was  near  the  lofty  mountains  of  Pindus,  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner 
in  which  Aeschylus  speaks  of  the  Dodonaean  moun- 
tains (Sttpp.  258),  and  from  the  epithet  of  aiirvyotros 
attached  to  the  place  by  the  same  poet  (J'rom.  830), 
aud  from  thnt  of  &v<rx*fa*P°5  given  to  it  by  Homer. 
(IL  xvi.  234.)  The  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Dodona  by  the  Aetolians  also  shows  that  it  was  on. 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Epeirus.  Polybius  says  (L  c.) 
that  the  Aetolians  marched  “ into  the  upper  parts 
of  Epeirus)”  (tis  rout  &v(*  t &rovs  rys  'Hrtipou'), 
which  words  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  Upper  Epeirus, 
or  the  parts  most  distant  from  the  sea  towards  the 
central  range  of  mountains. 

Hesiod,  in  a passage  already  referred  to  (ap.  Schol. 
ad  Soph.  Track.  1167 ; comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  328), 
describes  Dodona  as  situated  upon  an  extremity  in 
the  district  called  Hellopia,  “ a country  of  cornfields 
and  meadows,  abounding  in  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
inhabited  by  numerous  shepherds  and  keepers  of 
cattle;” — a description  accurately  applicable  to  the 
valley  of  Ioannina , which  contains  meadows  and 
numerous  flocks  and  herds.  Several  ancient  writers 
state  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  stood  at  the  foot  of 
a high  mountain  called  Tomakub  or  Tmakus  (Td- 
papoSy  Tpdpos),  from  which  the  priests  of  the  god 
are  said  to  have  been  called  Tomuri  (To/xovpot,  Strab. 
vii.  p.  328  ; Calliin.  IJymn.  in  Cer.  52 ; Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  Tdpapov , Hesych.  t.  v.  Tpdpios  ; Eustath.  ad 
0<L  xiv.  327,  p.  1760,  R.,  ad  0<L  xvi.  403,  p.  1806, 
R.).  Theopompus  relates  that  there  were  a hundred 
fountains  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tomarus.  (Plin.  iv.  1.) 
Leake  identifies  Tomarus  with  the  commanding 
ridge  of  Mitziktli,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  numerous 
sources  from  which  the  lake  of  Iodnnina  derives  its 
chief  supply.  He  further  observes  that  the  name 
Tomarus,  though  no  longer  attached  to  this  moun- 
tain, is  not  quite  obsolete,  being  still  preserved  in 
tliat  of  the  Tomarokhoria,  or  villages  situated  on  a 
part  of  the  southern  extremity  of  JJhrysko , which  is 
a continuation  of  Mitzikili. 

The  chief  objection  to  placing  Dodona  near  loan- 
nina  is  the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers  as  to  a 
lake  at  Dodona.  But  this  negative  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  reasons  in  favour  of  this 
site,  more  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  only 
detailed  description  which  we  possess  of  the  locality 
is  in  a fragment  of  Hesi<«l,  who  may  have  mentioned 
the  lake  in  the  lines  immediately  following,  which 
are  now  lost.  Moreover,  Apollodorua  stated  that 
there  were  marshes  round  the  temple  (ap.  Strab.  vii. 
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p.  328).  The  hike  of  lodnnina  was  known  in  an- 
tiquity by  the  name  of  PaMBOTU  (FlauSwrii  Kifxtnj), 
which  was  placed  in  Molossis.  (Euatath.  in  Horn. 
Od.  Hi.  189.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  temple  of  Dodona 
was  probably  outside  the  city.  Leake  supposes 
that  the  former  stood  on  the  jieninsnla  now  occupied  ■ 
by  the  citadel  of  lodnnina , but  there  are  no  remains 
of  the  temple  on  this  spot.  (Leake,  Northern  , 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 68,  foil. ; respecting  the  oracle,  I 
sec  Conies,  De  Oraculo  Dodonaeo,  Groningen,  1826;  j 
Lassaulx,  Das  Pelasgische  Orakel  des  Zeus  zu  Do- F 
fhma , Wurzburg.  1840;  Ameth,  Ueber  das  Tau- 
benorakel  von  Dodona,  Wien,  1840 ; Preller,  in 
Pauly’s  ReaDEnclopddie,  art.  Dodona;  Hermann, 
Lehrbuch  der  gottesdiensllichcn  Alterth.  der  Grie- 
chen,  § 39.) 

DOEANTEIUS  CAMPUS.  Stephanus  B.  (*.  v. 
Aoiarros  wttiiov)  places  it  in  Phrygia : the  name 
came  from  Docos.  The  situation  of  the  plain  is 
unknown. 

Apollonius  Rhodins  (ii.  370,  Ac.  989,  Sec.)  places 
a Aoidvrtor  wMov  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thermod»n 
in  Pontus,  where  the  Amazons  dwelled.  [G.  L.] 

DO'LICHE  (A ok'ixv),  a town  in  Perrhaebia  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus. 
Dolichc,  with  the  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Azorus 
and  Pytbium,  formed  a tripolis.  Leake  identifies  it 
with  the  small  village  of  Duklista,  “ where  in  a ruined 
church  arc  two  fragments  of  Doric  columns  2 feet 
8 inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  burying-ground  a 
sepulchral  stone,  together  with  some  squared  blocks.” 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  11;  Liv.  xlii.  53,  xliv.  2;  Ptol.  iii. 
13.  § 42 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  344.) 

DOLICHE,  DOLICH1STE  (AoAi'xn,AoAixfirT?7: 
Eth.  AoAix«'f,  AoA»xItrr»ji).  Stephanus  B.  («.  r.)  1 
describes  Doliche  as  an  island  close  to  the  Lycian 
coast,  on  the  authority  of  Callimachus;  and  he  adds 
that  Alexander,  in  his  Periplus  of  Lycia,  calls  it 
Dolichiste.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  and  • 
Ptolemy  (v.  3).  Pliny  places  it  opposite  to  Chi- 
maera;  and  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  name  it  Doli-  1 
chiste.  Doliche  or  Dolichiste,  a long  island,  as  tho 
name  implies,  is  now  called  Kakaca.  It  lies  near 
the  southern  coast  of  Lycia,  west  of  the  ruins  of 
Myra,  and  in  front  of  the  spacious  bay  also  named 
Kakara.  The  island  is  a “ narrow  ridge  of  rock, 
incapable  of  yielding  a constant  supply  of  water; 
each  house  hud  therefore  a tank  hollowed  in  the  rock, 
and  lined  with  stucco.”  (Beaufort,  Knramania , 
p.  21.)  Leake  {Asia  Minor , p.  127)  speaks  of  the 
*•  ruins  of  a large  city,  with  a noble  theatre,  at  A'd- 
kava.  in  a fine  harbour  formed  by  a range  of  rocky 
islands.”  But  this  theatre  appears,  from  what  Leake 
says,  to  be  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland;  and  Beau- 
fort observes  that  “ the  whole  of  these  islands  and 
bays  may  be  included  under  the  general  Greek  name  j 
Kokova."  The  island  of  Doliche  is  now  unin-  I 
habited.  [G.  L.J 

DOLl'ONIS(Ao\»oidr  : Eth.  AoAlova).  Stepha-  j 
nus  B.  (s.  r.  AoAlores)  describes  the  Doliones  as  the 
“ inhabitants  of  Cyzicus,”  and  he  adds  that  Hecataetu  j 
called  them  Dolieis:  they  were  also  called  Dolionii.  | 

The  Doliones  (Strab.  p.  575)  arc  a people  about 
Cyzicus  who  extended  from  the  river  Aesepus  to  the 
Rhyndacua  and  the  lake  Dascylitis.  [Dabctmum.J 
The  names  Dolionis  and  Doliones  arc  connected  with 
the  earliest  traditions  about  Cyzicus;  and  in  Strabo's  j 
time  tho  Cvziccm  had  the  Dolionis.  Strabo  (p. 
564)  found  it  hard  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Bithynians,  | 
the  Mysians,  the  Phrygians,  as  well  as  of  the  Do-  I 


Hones,  those  about  Cyzicus;  and  we  cannot  do  more 
than  he  did.  Apollonius  Rhodius  (Arg.  i.  947) 
doubtless  followed  an  old  tradition  when  he  described 
the  Doliones  as  occupying  the  isthmus,  by  which  he 
means  the  isthmus  of  Cyzicus,  and  the  plain,  which 
is  probably  the  plain  on  the  mainland ; and  here,  he 
says,  reigned  Cyzicus,  a son  of  Aeneas.  [G.  L] 
DOLOMK'NE  (AoAo^rivri.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  736), 
one  of  the  districts  in  the  plain  country  of  Assyria, 
adjoining  the  capital  Ninos  (Nineveh).  [V.) 

DOLONCAK,  D0L0NC1  (AdA 07*01),  a Thracian 
tribe,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  rare  of 
the  Bithynians.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  Solin.  10;  Steph  B. 
s.  r.;  Kustath.  ad  Diongs.  Per.  323.)  [L.  S.] 

DO'LOl’ES,  DOLO'PIA.  [Thiwsaua.] 
DOMANIT1S,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Do- 
MANktis.  [PAmiOOXU.1  [G.  L.] 

DOMERUS.  [Dobehus.] 

DOMETI'OPOLIS  (AoptnovwoAii  : Eth.  Ao 
/zrrtcoroAiTPft),  is  described  by  Stephanus  (i.  c.)  aw 
a city  of  Isauria.  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  makes  Dometio- 
polis  a city  of  Cilicia  Trachea.  The  site  is  un- 
known. [G.  L.] 

DO'NACON  (Aovavewv),  a village  in  the  territory 
of  Thespiae  in  Boeotia,  where  the  river  Narcissus 
rises.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  after  noticing 
the  river  Olmius,  and  before  describing  Creusis  and 
fhisbe.  Leake  places  Don  aeon  near  a hamlet  called 
TaUzd , at  a spot u where  there  is  a copious  fountain 
surrounded  by  a modern  enclosure,  of  which  the 
materials  are  ancient  squared  blocks:  in  the  corn- 
fields above  are  many  remains  of  former  habitations.” 
(Paus.  ix.  31.  § 7;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iL 

р.  501.) 

DONU'SA  or  DONY'SA  (A<W<ra ; whence  come 
the  corrupt  forms  A ovoveria,  Steph.  B.  s.v  ; Kustath. 
ad  Diongs.  Per.  530;  Dionysia,  Mel.  ii.  7),  a small 
inland  near  Naxos,  said  by  Stephanos  to  have  been 
the  island  to  which  Dionysus  carried  Ariadne  from 
Naxos,  when  pursued  by  her  father  Minos.  This 
tale,  however,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  con- 
toon  ding  Donusa,  the  name  of  the  island,  with  Dio- 
nysus, the  name  of  the  god.  Stephanus  also  states, 
though  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  the 
island  belonged  to  Rhodes.  Virgil  (.4e».  iii  125) 
gives  to  Donusa  the  epithet  of  ‘*  viridis,”  which 
Servius  explains  by  the  colour  of  its  marble;  bat  this 
statement  is  probably  only  invented  to  explain  the 
epithet.  Donusa  was  used  as  a place  of  banishment 
under  the  Roman  empire.  (Tae.  „4nn.  iv.  30.) 

DORA  (tA  Au?pa),  a maritime  town  of  Palestine, 
locally  situated  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on 
this  side  Jordan,  but  left  in  possession  of  the  old 
Canaanitish  inhabitants.  ( Judges , i.  27.)  Scylax 
(p.  42),  who  calls  it  Donus,  says  that  it  was  a city 
of  the  Sidonians.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  whose  notices  enable  us  to  identify  it  with 
the  modem  village  of  Tantura.  It  was  a city  of 
Phoenicia,  near  Mount  Carmel.  (Joseph.  ViL  § 8; 

с.  Apion.  ii.  9.)  It  was  a strong  fortress  when 
Try  phot!  held  it  against  Antioehus  Pins  (.4»<L  xiii. 
7.  § 2).  Caesarea  is  placed  by  liim  between  Dora 
and  Joppa,  both  which  maritime  towns  are  described 
as  having  bad  harbours,  owing  to  their  exposure  to 
the  south-west  wind,  which  rolled  in  heavy  breakers 
upon  the  sandy  coast,  and  forced  tho  merchants  to 
anchor  in  the  open  sea  (xv.  9.  6).  St.  Jerome  de- 
scribes it  as  anciently  a most  powerful  city,  but  a 
min  in  his  time  ( Epitaph . PatUae),  situated  9 
miles  from  Caesarea,  on  the  road  to  Pbnemais. 

( OnoinasL  s.  v. ; Kclacd,  I'alaest.  pp.  738 — 741.) 
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DORA  FLUMEN. 

“ There  aro  extensive  mins  here,  but  they  possess 
nothing  of  interest.”  (Irby  ami  Mangles.  7 'rarelt, 
p.  190.)  [G.  W.] 

DORA  FLUMEN.  [Dakoomenes.] 
DORA'CIUM  (Awpeuclor),  a town  of  Dlyricum, 
which  Hierocles  calls  the  metropolis  of  the  “ 1*1*0- 
vincia  Praevalitana," — a titlo  which  rightly  belongs 
to  Scodra.  Wcsseling  has  supposed  that  it  might  re- 
present Doclra  or  Dioclka.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DORKS.  [Doris.] 

DORGAMENES  FLUMEN.  [Dara.] 
DO'RIAS.  [Do an  as.] 

D0R1KIUM  (Aopitioy.  Eth.  Aopitvi').  Steph.  B. 
(a  r.)  mentions  it  as  a city  of  Phrygia.  He  has  also 
D&ricium  (#.  r.  Aapltiov),  a city  of  Phrygia:  and  it 
is  supposed  that  this  may  bo  the  same  place.  Pliny 
(v.  27)  has  also  a Doron,  or  Dorio,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
written  in  the  MSS.,  in  Cilicia  Trachcia.  [G.  L.] 
DORIS  (h  Avpis  : Eth.  Aa/pitus,  pi.  Awptrjf, 
Auyttti  ; Dares,  Dorienses),  a small  mountainous 
district  in  Greece,  bounded  by  Aetolia,  southern 
Thessaly,  the  Ozoiian  Locrians,  and  Phocis.  It  lies 
between  Mounts  Octa  and  Parnassus,  and  consists  of 
the  valley  of  the  river  Pindus  (IlbdJoj),  a tributary 
of  the  CephissiLs,  into  which  it  flows  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  latter.  The  Pindus  is  now  called 
the  Apoitoliti.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  427 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72,  92.)  This  valley  is  open 
towards  Phocis;  but  it  lies  higher  than  the  valley  of 
the  Cephissus,  rising  above  the  towns  of  Drymaea, 
Tithronium,  and  Amphicaea,  which  are  the  last 
towns  in  Phocis.  Doris  is  described  by  Herodotus 
(viiL  31)  as  lying  between  Malis  and  Phocis,  and 
being  only  30  stadia  in  breadth,  which  agrees  nearly 
with  the  extent  of  tho  valley  of  the  Aposloiui  in  its 
widest  part.  In  this  valley  there  were  four  towns 
forming  the  Doric  tetrupolis,  namely,  Eriseus, 
Boium,  Cytixidm,  and  Pindus.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
427.)  Erinetu,  as  the  most  important,  appears  to 
have  been  also  called  Dorium.  (Aesch.  iU  Fali. 
Jsg.  p.  286.)  The  Dorians,  however,  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  within  these  narrow  limits,  but  occu- 
pied other  places  along  Mount  Oeta.  Thus  Strabo 
describes  the  Dorians  of  tho  tetrupolis  as  the  larger 
part  of  the  nation  (ix.  p.  417);  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  (I'yth.  i.  121)  speaks  of  six  Doric  towns, 
Erineus,  Cytiniom,  Boiurn,  Lilaeum,  Carphaea,  and 
Dryopc.  Lilaeum  is  Lilaeu,  which  seems  to  have 
liccn  a Doric  town  in  the  time  of  tho  Persian  in- 
vasion, since  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  Phocian 
towns  destroyed  by  Xerxes;  Carphaea  is  probably 
S-arphea  near  Thermopylae;  and  by  Dryope  is  pro- 
bably meant  tho  country  once  inhabited  by  the 
Dryopes.  The  Dorians  would  appeal-  at  one  time  to 
liave  extended  acn»s  Mt.  Oeta  to  the  sea-coast,  both 
fnjin  the  preceding  account  anil  from  tho  statement 
of  Scylax,  who  sficnks  (p.  24)  of  Aipohotpifis. 
Among  the  Doric  towns  Hecalaeus  mentioned  Am- 
phanae,  called  Amplianaea  by  Theopompus.  (Steph. 
It.  t.  r.  ’A lupavai.)  Livy  (xxvii.  7)  places  in  Doris 
Tritonon  and  Drymiae,  which  are  evidently  tho  Pho- 
cian towns  elsewhere  called  Tilhronium  and  Dryrnaea. 

Then;  was  an  important  mountain  pass  leading 
across  Parnassus  from  Doris  to  Ampliissa  in  tho 
country  of  the  Ozolian  I/xrians : at  the  head  of  this 
pass  stanl  the  Dorian  town  of  Cytinium.  [Cy- 
tinium.] 

I>oris  is  said  to  liave  been  originally  called  Dry- 
opis  from  its  earlier  inhabitants  the  Dryopes,  who 
were  expelled  from  tho  country  by  Heracles  and  the 
Malians.  (Herod,  i.  56,  viii.31,  43.)  [DnYi>i*K8.J 
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It  derived  its  name  from  the  Dorians,  who  migrated 
from  this  district  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
Hence  the  country  Ls  called  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Dorians  (Herod,  viii.  31);  ami  the 
Iocedaemonians,  as  the  chief  state  of  Doric  origin, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  sent  assistance  to  the 
metropolis  when  attacked  by  the  Phocians  and  their 
other  neighbours.  (Thuc.  i.  107,  iii.  92.)  The 
Dorians  were  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  Dorns,  tho  son  of  Hellen.  According  to  one 
tradition,  Dorns  settled  at  once  in  the  country  subse- 
quently known  as  Doris  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383;  Comm, 
c.  27);  but  other  traditions  represent  them  as  more 
widely  spread  in  earlier  times.  Herodotus  relates 
(i.  56)  **  that  in  the  time  of  king  Deucalion  they  in- 
habited the  district  Phthiotis;  that  in  the  time  of 
Dorns,  the  son  of  Hellen,  they  inhabited  the  country 
called  Ilistiacotis  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus; 
that,  expelled  from  Histiaeotis  by  the  Cadmeians, 
they  dwelt  on  Mount  Pindus,  and  were  called  the 
Macednian  nation;  and  that  from  thence  they  mi- 
grated to  Dryopis;  and  having  passed  from  Dryopis 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  were  called  the  Doric  race." 
For  this  statement  Herodotus  could  have  hod  no 
other  authority  than  tradition,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  reason  for  accepting  it  as  an  historical  relation  of 
facts,  as  many  modem  scholars  have  done.  In  Apollo- 
dorus  (i.  7.  § 3)  Dorus  is  represented  as  occupying 
tho  country  over  against  Peloponnesus  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  calling  the  in- 
habitants after  himself  Dorians.  By  this  description 
is  evidently  meant  the  whole  country  along  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  comprising  Aetolia, 
Phocis,  and  the  land  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  This 
statement,  as  Mr.  Grote  justly  remarks,  is  at  least 
more  suitable  to  the  facts  attested  by  historical  evi- 
dence than  the  legends  given  in  llerodotns.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  an 
insignificant  district  as  Doris  Proper  conquered  tho 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus ; and  the  common  talo 
that  the  Dorians  crossed  over  from  Nanpactus  to  tho 
conquest  is  in  accordance  with  the  legend  of  their 
being  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  shore  of  tho 
gulf. 

An  account  of  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Heracleidae,  is  related  elsewhere. 
{Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Heracleidae .)  In  the  his- 

torical period  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Peloponnesus  were  in  the  possession  of 
Dorians.  Beginning  with  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
there  was  first  Megan,  whoso  territory  extended 
north  of  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea;  next  came 
Corinth,  ami  to  its  west  Sicyon ; south  of  these  two 
cities  were  Phliua  and  Cleonae:  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula was  divided  between  Argos,  Kpidaurus,  Troezen, 
and  Hennione, — the  last  of  which,  however,  was  in- 
habited by  Dryopes,  and  not  by  Dorians.  In  the 
Saronic  gulf  Acgina  was  peopled  by  Dorians.  South 
of  the  Argive  territory  was  Laconia,  and  to  its  west 
Mcssenia,  both  ruled  by  Dorians : the  river  Neda,whirh 
separated  Messenia  from  Triphylia,  included  under 
Elis  in  its  widest  sense,  was  the  boundary  of  tho 
Dorian  states  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula. 
The  districts  just  mentioned  are  represented  in  tho 
Homeric  poems  as  the  scats  of  the  great  Achaean 
monarchies,  and  there  is  no  allusion  in  these  pm-ma 
to  any  Doric  population  in  Peloponnesus.  In  fact 
the  name  of  the  Dorians  occurs  only  once  in  Homer, 
and  then  as  one  of  the  many  tribes  of  Crete.  ( Od. 
xix.  177  ) Tho  silence  of  Homer  is  to  us  a con- 
3 it 
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vincing  proof  that  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus must  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  the  poet,  and  consequently  must  be  assigned  to  a 
much  later  date  than  the  one  usually  attributed  to  it. 

From  the  Peloponnesus  the  Dorians  spread  over 
various  parts  of  the  Aegaean  and  its  connected  seas. 
Doric  colonies  were  founded  in  mythical  times  in  the 
islands  of  Crete,  Melos,  Thera,  Rhodes,  and  Cos. 
About  the  same  time  they  founded  upon  the  coast  of 
Caria  the  towns  of  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus:  these 
two  towns,  together  with  Cos  and  the  three  Rhodian 
towns  of  Lindus,  Ialysus,  and  Camirus,  formed  a 
confederation  usually  called  the  Doric  Hexapolis. 
The  members  of  this  liexapolis  were  accustomed  to 
celebrate  a festival,  with  games,  on  the  Triopian 
promontory  near  Cnidus,  in  honour  of  the  Triopian 
Apollo;  the  prizes  in  those  games  were  brazen 
tripods,  which  the  victors  had  to  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo;  and  Halicarnassus  was  struck  out 
of  the  league,  because  one  of  her  citizens  carried  the 
tripod  to  his  own  house  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the 
temple.  The  hexapolis  thus  became  a pentapolis. 
(Herod,  i.  144.) 

The  Doric  colonies  founded  in  historical  times  ane 
enumerated  under  tlie  names  of  the  countries  which 
founded  them.  Corinth,  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  the  Dorians,  colonised  Corcyra,  and  planted  several 
colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  of  which 
Atnbracia,  Anactorium.  Leucas,  and  Apollonia  were 
the  most  important.  Kpidamnus,  further  north,  was 
also  a Doric  colony,  being  founded  by  the  Corcy- 
raeans.  In  Sicily  we  find  several  powerful  Doric 
cities: — Syracuse,  founded  by  Corinth;  the  Hy- 
bhiean  Megara,  by  Megara;  Gela,  by  Rhodians  and 
Cretans;  Zanelc,  subsequently  peopled  by  Messenians, 
and  hence  called  Messene;  Agrigentum,  founded  by 
Gela ; and  Selinus,  by  the  Hyblaean  Megara.  In 
southern  Italy  there  was  the  great  Doric  city  of  Ta- 
rentum,  founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the 
eastern  seas  there  were  also  several  Doric  cities:  — 
Potidaea,  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  founded  by 
Corinth;  and  Selvmbria,  Chalccdon,  and  Byzantium, 
all  three  founded  by  Megara. 

The  history  of  Doris  Proper  is  of  no  importance. 
In  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  it  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians, and  consequently  its  towns  were  spared.  (He- 
rod. viii.  31  ) Subsequently,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  they  were  assisted  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  attacked  by  the  more  powerful  Phocians  and 
neighbouring  tribes.  (Thuc.  i.  107,  iii.  92.)  Their 
towns  suffered  much  in  the  Phociun,  Actolian,  and 
Macedonian  wars,  so  that  it  was  a wonder  to  Strabo 
that  any  trace  of  them  was  left  in  the  Roman  times. 
(Stnih.  ix.  p.  427.)  The  towns  continued  to  be 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.13;  comp.  MQller, 
Jkrriant,  book  i.  c.  2 ; Leake,  Northern  Grtece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  90,  seq.). 

DORIS.  Pliny  (v.  28)  says,  “ Caria  mediae  Doridi 
circumfunditur  ad  mare  utroque  latere  ambiens,” 
by  which  he  means  that  Dorn  is  surrounded  by 
Caria  on  all  sides,  except  where  it  is  bordered  by  the 
sea.  He  makes  Doris  begin  at  Cnidus.  In  the  bay 
of  Doris  he  place*  Leucopolis,  Hamaxitus,  &c.  An 
attempt  Iras  been  made  elsewhere  to  ascertain  which 
of  two  bays  Pliny  calls  Doridis  Sinus.  [Ckjia- 
m Kiel? s.]  This  Doris  of  Pliny  is  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Dorians,  which  Thucydides  (ii.  9) 
indicates,  not  by  the  name  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
people : “ Dorians,  neighbour*  of  the  Carians."  Pto- 
lemy (v.2)  makes  Doris  a division  of  his  Asia,  and 
places  in  it  Halicarnassus,  Ceramus,  and  Cniuos.  ( 
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The  term  Doris,  applied  to  a part  of  Asia,  does  not 
appear  to  occur  in  other  writers.  [G.  L.] 

DORISCUS  (A opitfKoi),  a coast  town  of  Thrace, 
in  a plain  west  of  the  river  llebrus,  which  is  lienee 
called  the  plain  of  Doriscus  (Aoptimos  rtSioy). 
During  the  expedition  of  Darius  the  place  was  taken 
and  fortified  by  the  Persians;  and  in  this  plain  Xerxes 
reviewed  his  forces  before  commencing  his  march 
against  Greece.  In  the  time  of  Livy  it  appears  to 
have  been  only  a fort — casUlhtm  (Herod,  v.  98;  viL 
25,  59, 105;  8teph.  B.  t.  r. ; Liv.  xxxi.  16;  Pliu.  ir. 
18;  Poinp.  Mel.  ii.  2).  The  neighbourhood  of  D-i- 
riscus  is  now  called  the  plain  of  Romigik.  [L.  8.] 

IXKR1UM  (A oipiov),  a town  of  Messenia,  cele- 
brated in  Homer  as  the  place  where  the  hard  Tha- 
myris  was  smitten  with  blindness,  because  lie  boasted 
that  ho  could  surpass  the  Muses  in  singing.  (Horn. 
II.  ii.  599.)  Strabo  says  that  some  persons  said 
Dorium  was  a mountain,  and  others  a plain;  but 
there  w-as  no  trace  of  the  place  in  his  time,  although 
some  identified  it  with  a place  called  Ohms  (*OAov- 
pit)  or  Olura  (“O \ovpa),  in  the  district  of  Messenia 
named  Aulon.  (Stnib.  viii.  p.350.)  Panssnias,  how  - 
ever, places  the  ruins  of  l>orium  on  the  road  from 
An  (Ionia  to  Cypariesia.  After  leaving  Andonia,  Ihi 
first  came  to  Polichne;  and  after  crossing  the  riven* 
Elcctra  and  Coeus,  he  reached  the  fountain  of 
Actinia  and  the  ruins  of  Dorium.  (Paus.  iv.  33.  § 7.) 
The  plain  of  Sulimd  appears  to  be  the  district  of  t lie 
Homeric  Dorium.  (Leake,  Morta , vol.  i.  p.  484; 
Curtius,  Pelopotmesos , vol.  ii.  p.  154.) 
DORO'STOLUM.  [Durostokum.] 

DO'RTICUM  (Aopruoh'),  a town  of  Moesia, 
situated  to  the  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Timaeus.  It  is  identified  with  the  modem  />e«, 
near  Blasca.  (PtoL  iii.  9.  § 4;  Prucop.  De  Atdif. 
iv.  6;  Itin.  Ant  219;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7,  where  it  is 
erroneously  called  Clorticum.)  [L.  S.  J 

DORUS.  [Dora.] 

DORYLAEUM  (Aopi>Aaio*> : F.th.  AopvKati'S, 
Dorylensis),  a town  in  Phrygia.  Steph.  B.  (a.  r.) 
names  it  Dorylacium  (AopuAdeior),  and  obeenrs 
tluit  Demosthenes  calls  it  Dorylaeum.  Strabo  (p. 
576)  also  calls  it  Dorylnoum.  Meineke  (ed.  Steph. 
B.  $.  r.  Aopi/Azmoe)  has  a note  on  the  orthography 
of  the  word  and  the  passage  of  Eustathius  (ad 
Dionys.  Perieg.  815).  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  is 
right  in  correcting  the  text  of  Eustathius,  which,  a* 
it  stands,  makes  also  a form  AopoAAcior,  and  so  it 
stands  in  some  editions  of  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  who  men- 
tions it  as  a city  of  Phrygia  Magna  in  his  division 
of  Asia.  Meineke  conjectures  the  Deinost  beoes  whom 
Stcphanu*  cites  to  be  the  Bithynian,  and  that  he  used 
the  form  Dorylaeum  to  suit  his  metre.  Tlie  Latin 
form  in  Pliny  (v.  29)  is  Dorylaeum,  Dorylaum,  or 
Dorylcum  ; doubtful  which.  The  coins,  which  are 
only  of  the  imperial  period,  have  the  epigraph  A opv- 
Aaewv.  Dorylaeum  is  Eski-shrhr  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor , p.  18),  which  “ is  traversed  by  a small  stream, 
which  at  the  foot  of  tlie  hills  joins  the  Pursek,  or 
ancient  Thrmbres:  this  river  rises  to  tho  south  of 
Kutdya,  pusses  by  tliat  city,  and  joins  tlie  Sin- 
garius,  a four  hours  to  the  north-east  of  Etki- 
shehr.”  The  hot  baths  of  Eski-shrhr  are  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus,  and  the  water  is  described  as  being 
very  pleasant  to  drink  (ii.  p.  43).  There  were 
ancient  roads  from  Dorylaeum  to  Philadelphia,  to 
Apamcia  Cibotus,  to  Laodiceia  Combusts  and  loo- 
mum,  to  Germa,  and  to  Pessinus : “ a coincidence 
which  (their  remote  extremities  being  nearly  certain) 
will  not  apply  to  any  point  but  Etki-thehr,  or  some 
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place  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.”  (Leake.)  j 
Dorylaeum  is  in  an  extensive  plain.  The  remains  of 
antiquity  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  note.  - 
* The  origin  of  Dorylaemn  is  not  known.  The 
name  occurs  in  the  wars  of  Lysimachus  and  Anti- 
gonus  (Diod.  xx.  108),  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  place  is  older  than  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Lysimachus  m»  W an  entrenched  camp  at  Dorylactim, 
u which  place  had  abundance  of  corn  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  a river  flowing  by  it.”  The  Dorylenses 
were  among  tlmso  who.  joined  in  the  prosecution 
against  L.  Flnccus,  who  was  praetor  of  the  province 
ot  Asia  (b.c.  62),  and  who  was  accused  of  malad- 
ministration. Cicero,  who  defended  him,  calls  these 
Dory  lenses  “ pa*  tores  ”( pro  Place. . c.  17),  from  which 
we  mar  collect  that  there  was  sheep  feeding  about 
Dory  hum  rn  then  us  them  is  now.  The  roads  from 
Dorylaeum  and  its  position  show  that  it  must  always 
liave  been  an  important  town  during  the  Roman  oc- 
cupation of  Asia ; and  it  was  a flourishing  place 
under  the  Greek  empire.  [G.  L.] 

DO'SARON  {Auoap<ap)%  a river  of  India  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Sinus  Gangeticus  at  141° 
long.,  and  17°  4'  lat.  (PtoL  vi.  1);  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  Maha-NadL  (Comp.  Gosselin, 
Giographie  itis  A nciens,  vol.  iii.  pp.  21  f>,  216,  255, 
312.)  [E.B.J.] 

DOTHAN  {AoOaelp),  a town  of  Palestine,  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17) 
and  of  Elisha  (2  King*,  vi.  13),  From  the  former 
notice  it  appears  to  have  been  on  the  high  rood  be- 
tween Gilead  and  Egypt.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Judith  in  connection  witli  Bethulia,  over 
against  Kvlruelon*  toward  the  open  country  (iv.  6); 
ami  it  is  clear,  from  vii.  4,  that  it  mast  have  hoen  in 
the  mountains  bordering  the  plain  of  Esdraclon  on 
the  south.  Consistently  with  this,  Eusebius  places 
it  12  ii dice  to  the  north  of  Snmaria  {Sebasle) 
{Onomast.  a ».),  where  a village  of  the  name  Ikldn 
still  exists,  a little  to  the  cost  of  the  Nablus  road, 
south-west  of  Jenin.  (Schultz,  in  Williams,  Haig 
City,  vol.  ii.  p.  469.)  [G.  W.) 

DOT1UM,  town  [Dotius  Campus.] 

DOTIUS  CAMPUS  (rb  Auruov  wetior),  the 
name  of  a plain  in  Pelasgiotfe  in  Thessaly,  situated 
south  of  Ossa,  along  the  western  side  of  the  bike 
Boebei*.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest  scat  of  tho 
Aeniancs.  (Strab.  i.  p.  61,  ix.  p.  442  ; Plut.  Qnaest. 
Grate.  13.)  Hesiod  speaks  of  “ twin  hills  in  the 
Dotian  plain  opposite  to  the  vine-bearing  Amyrus,” 
said  to  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Corouis, 
mother  of  Aesculapius  by  Apollo,  who  put  her  to 
death  because  she  had  favoured  Ischys,  son  of 
Eilatus.  (Hesiod,  ap.Strah.  ix.  p.442,  xiv.  p.647; 
comp.  Horn.  Hymn,  xv.;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  25.) 
Leake  identifies  this  double  bill  of  Hesiod  with  a 
very  remarkable  height,  rising  liko  an  island  out  of 
a plain,  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
having  two  summits  connected  by  a ridge  : between 
them  is  a village  called  Petra,  from  which  the  LiU 
derives  its  name.  The  north-eastern  summit  of  the 
hill  is  surrounded  by  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls 
of  remote  antiquity.  We  learn  from  Pindar  that 
the  town  on  this  hill  was  called  Lackrkla  (Ao- 
Ktpua,  Pind.  Pyth.  iii.  59),  to  which,  however, 
other  writers  give  tlic  name  of  Dotium  (Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  Admay ; Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16).  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  420,447, 451.) 

DOURUS,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
falling  into  the  Western  Ocean  between  the  Senus 
{Shannon')  and  the  Iermu  {Ktmnare).  Tliis  makes 
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it,  in  all  probability,  the  river  which  falls  into 
Dingle  Bay.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DRAB  ESC  US  {ApatNjUKos,  Tbuoy.  i.  100,  iv. 
102;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331;  Steph.  B.),  a place  where 
the  Athenian  colonists  of  Amphipolis  were  defeated 
by  the  Thracian  Edom.  In  the  Peutinger  Table 
(Daravescus)  it  is  marked  12  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  of 
Philippi,  a situation  which  corresponds  with  the 
plain  of  Dhrdma.  The  plain  of  Drabescus  is  con- 
cealed from  Amphipolis  by  the  meeting  of  the  lower 
I heights  of  Pangaeum  with  those  which  enclose  the 
plain  to  the  NE.  Through  this  strait  the  'Anghtitn 
j makes  its  way  to  the  lake;  and  thus  there  is  a 
marked  separation  between  the  Stryinotiic  plain  and 
that  which  contains  Drahescus  and  Philippi.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  183.)  (E.B.J.J 
DRACO  {Apaxwv),  n small  river  which  enters 
tho  southern  side  of  the  bay  of  Abacus,  in  the  Pro- 
pontis. It  runs  from  the  high  land  north  of  the 
lake  Ascania,  near  Nicaea,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the 
promontory  of  Dil,  and  near  lielrunpnlis  ( Erselc ). 
The  Draco  Is  a rapid  river,  with  a winding  course, 
which  by  its  alluvium  has  formed  tin?  DU.  (Prucop. 
ile  Aedif.  v.  2.)  Leake  observes  ( Asia  Minor,  p. 
10): — ■ In  riding  from  tho  Dil  to  Kizdenreut  (on 
the  road  to  Nicaea,  Iznik),  I remarked  that  wc 
traversed  the  river  about  twenty  times,  without  being 
aware  that  Procopius  has  made  precisely  the  same 
remark  with  regard  to  the  Draco.”  [G.  L.] 
DRACO  HONS.  [Tmolus.] 

DRAHO'NUS,  a .small  river,  now  the  Drone  or 
Trautty  which  flows  into  the  Musella  {Mosel)  at 
Neumugen,  the  ancient  Neomagus.  Neumagen  Is 
in  the  circle  of  Trier.  Tho  Drahouus  is  mentioned 
by  Ausonius  : — 

**  Praetereo  exiletn  Lesuram  tenuemque  Drahonum.” 
{Id.  x.  Mosella,  v.3650  [G.  L.j 

DRANGIA'NA  {Apayyiav^,  Strab.  xi.  p.516,  xv. 
p.  723;  Ptol.  vi.  19.  § 1;  Apdyyyj,  Strab.  xi.  p. 
514;  Apayynn j,  Diod.  xviL  81,  xviii.  3 ; Drangiana, 
Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  G),  a district  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  comprehending 
part  of  tho  present  Sejestan  or  St  titan.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Aria,  on  the  E.  by  Arachosia, 
on  the  S.  by  Gcdrosia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Carmania. 
Its  inhabitants  were  called  Dkangak  {Apayyai, 
Arrian.  A nab.  iii.  28;  Strab.  xv.  pp.  721,  723,  724; 
Plin.  vi.  23.  a.  25),  or  Zabaxgak  (Plin.  i.  c.;  Za- 
payyoi,  Arrian,  vi.  17;  Zo/xryyolbi,  Arrian,  iii.  25; 
also  called  Sapdqryai,  Herod,  iii.  93,  117,  vii.  67; 
AapdrSat,  Ptol.  vi.  9*§  3).  The  name  is  derived 
by  M.  Bumouf  {Comment,  sur  le  Jagna,  p.  xcviii.) 
from  Zarayo,  a Zend  word  meaning  sea,  and  might 
therefore  signify  those  who  dwelt  on  or  near  the  sea 
or  lake  now  Zarah,  which  undoubtedly  retains  its 
Zend  name.  (Comp.  Wilson,  Artaua,  p.  152, 153.) 
Herodotus  describes  the  Sarangoc  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  as  conspicuous  for  the  dress  they  wore,  dyed 
garments,  boots  which  reached  half  up  their  legs 
and  bows  and  Median  darts. 

Drangiana  was  conquered  by  Alexander  (Arrian 
iii.  28;  Diod.  xvii.  78),  and  united  with  the  adja- 
cent provinces  under  oue  satrap.  At  first  Menon  is 
mentioned  as  satrap  of  Arachosia  (and  therefore 
probably  of  Drangiana,  as  the  two  provinces  were 
conquered  in  succession,  Arrian,  iii.  28);  then,  on 
the  distribution  of  Alexander's  empire  among  his 
generals,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Stasanor  of  Solus,  to- 
gether with  Aria.  (Diod.  xviii.  3;  Justin,  xiii.  4.) 
Lastly,  it  was  given  by  Antipater  to  Stasander  of 
Cyprus,  with  Aria,  Stasanor  having  been  lemuved 
3x2 
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to  the  satrapy  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  (Diod.  xviii. 
89.)  The  district  was  mountainous  towards  the 
eastern  or  Arachosian  side,  but  to  the  W.  was  one 
great  sandy  plain,  analogous  to  the  adjoining  country 
of  Carmania  or  Kirman.  Its  chief,  indeed  only, 
rivers  were  the  Krvmandrus  or  Etyinandrus,  Erytnan- 
thus  (now  F Intend),  aud  Phamocotis  (now  Fcrrah- 
Hud).  It  lias  one  lake  of  some  size  on  the  northern 
border,  adjoining  Aria,  and  named,  from  it.  Aria  Iji- 
cus  (Zarah).  [Aria  Lacus.]  Besides  the  Drangne, 
some  other  tribes  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  Drangiann  : 
as,  the  Ariaapoe,  who  occupied  a town  called  Ariaspe, 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  land  towards  Gcdrosia;  the 
Kuergetae  (probably  a section  of  the  last-named 
tribe),  who  jiossessed  a territory  called  Tatacenc  and 
Batrii.  The  population  appears  to  have  mainly  be- 
longed to  the  same  race  as  their  neighbours,  the 
people  of  Ariona,  Arachoeia,  and  Ged  rosin.  The 
capital  of  Drangiana  was  Prophthasia  (jterhapa  the 
modem  Furrah;  Wilson,  Arianat  p.  154).  The 
actual  capital  of  Seistan  is  Ihuhak , probably  the 
Zoning  of  the  early  Mohammedan  writers,  which 
wjts  evidently  by  its  name  connected  with  Dran- 
giana.  In  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscription  at  Be- 
histun  the  country  is  called  Zasaka.  (Rawlinson, 
Mem.  p.  1.)  [V.] 

DRAU'DACUM,  a fortran  belonging  to  the  Pe- 
nextac,  which  w as  taken  by  Perseus  in  the  campaign 
of  n.  c.  169.  (Liv.  xliii.  19.)  It  has  been  identi- 
fied with  Dardds  near  FI  bason.  [E.B.J.] 

DKAVUS,  DBA  VIS  (Apdgor,  Arfpos:  Drau ), 
one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  Its  sources 
are  in  the  Norican  Alps,  on  the  Rhaetian  frontier 
near  the  town  of  Aguntum  ( Inichen ).  It  then  flows 
through  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  and  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  its  northern  tributary,  the  Murius,  it 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube  below  Carpis.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  river  Carpis  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  49)  as  a tributary  of  the  Danube,  is 
no  other  than  the  Dravus.  Strabo  (vii.  pi  314)  re- 
presents the  Dravus  as  flowing  into  the  Noams,  a 
river  altogether  unknown,  and  then  as  emptying 
itself  with  this  Noams  into  the  Ister.  (Comp.  Plin. 
iii.  28;  Flor.  iv.  12;  Jomand.  Dt  Hegn.  Succ.  39; 
Paul.  Disc.  ii.  13;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 2.)  The  current 
is  very  rapid,  whence  Pliny  calls  it  riolentior.  [L.  S.] 
DR E PANE,  DREPANUM.  [Hklkbotolm.] 
PRE'PANUM,  a promontory  of  Achaia.  [Aciiaia, 
p.13,  a.] 

DRh'PANUM  or  DRE'PANA  (rb  A pewavov, 
PtoL,  Diod.  xxiii.  9,  but  tA  A p/wava,  Pol.;  Steph. 
B.;  Dionys. ; Diod.  xiiv,  &c.,  and  this  seems  the 
best  authenticated  form ; F.th.  Drcpanitanus  : Tra- 
pani),  a city  of  Sicily,  with  a promontory  anti  port 
of  the  samo  name,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  island, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  Aegates.  Tlie  city  did 
not  exist  until  a comparatively  late  period,  but  the 
port  anti  promontory  are  mentioned  in  very  early 
times:  the  latter  evidently  derived  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  form  to  that  of  a sickle  (Sptwdtnj), 
whence  late  mythographers  described  it  as  the  spot 
where  the  sickle  of  Cronus  or  Saturn  was  buried. 
(Sent,  ad  Aen.  iii.  707;  Tzetz.  ad  I.ycophr.  869.) 
The  port  was  only  a few  miles  from  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Eryx,  and  hence  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Trojan  legends  that  were  attached  to  this  part 
of  Sicily.  Virgil  makes  it  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Anchisea,  and  of  the  funeral  games  celebrated  by 
Aeneas  in  his  honour.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  707,  v.  24, 
Ssc. ; Dionys.  i.  52 ; Serv.  ad  Aen.  II.  ce.)  But  with 
this  exception  we  find  no  mention  of  the  name  pre- 
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nous  to  the  First  Punic  War;  it  probably  served  a* 
a port  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Eryx,  and  was  a 
dependency  of  that  place  [Eryx]  ; but  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war  just  named  (about  n.  c.  260)  the 
Carthaginian  general  Ilamilcar  proceeded  to  fortify 
the  promontory  of  Drepanum,  and  founded  a town 
there,  to  which  he  transferred  a great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Eryx.  (Diod.  xxiii.  9,  Exc.  FI.  p. 
503;  Zonar.  viii.  11.)  Hence  the  statement  of 
Florus  (ii.  2)  and  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Vine  lUusfr. 
39),  both  of  whom  mention  Drepanum  among  the 
cities  of  Sicily  taken  by  the  dictator  Atilius  Cala- 
tinns  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war,  must  be  erro- 
neous. The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  choice; 
from  the  goodness  of  its  harbour,  and  its  proximity 
to  Africa,  Drejnna  became  n place  of  great  import- 
ance, and  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
war  to  be  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  n.  c.  250,  indeed,  Drepana  and  Lily- 
bacum  were  the  only  two  points  in  the  island  of 
which  that  people  retained  possession;  and  hence  tlie 
utmost  importance  was  attached  by  them  to  their 
maintenance.  (Pol.  i.  41;  Zonar.  viii.  16.)  During 
the  long  protracted  siege  of  Liivbacum  by  the  Ro- 
mans, it  was  at  Drepana  that  Adherbal  establish*'! 
himself  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  to  watch  the 
njeralions  of  the  besiegers,  and  it  was  off  this  port 
that  he  totally  defeated  the  Roman  consul  I*.  Clau- 
dius, and  destroyed  almost  his  whole  fleet,  R.c.  249. 
(Pol.  i.  46,  49 — 51 ; Diod.  xxiv.  1,  Exc.  H.  p.  507.) 
Not  long  after  this,  when  Hamilcar  Barca  made 
himself  master  of  the  city  of  Eryx,  he  removed  all 
the  remaining  inhabitants  from  thence  to  Drepana, 
which  he  fortified  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  of 
which  he  retained  possession  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  was,  however,  in  b.c.  242  besieged  by  the  Roman 
consul  Lutatius  Catulus;  and  it  was  the  attempt  of 
the  Carthaginians  under  Honno  to  effect  its  relief, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  army  under  Hamilcar,  that 
brought  on  their  fatal  defeat  off  the  islands  of  the 
Aegates,  n.c.  241.  (Pol.  i.  59,  60;  Diod.  xxiv.  8, 
11.  Exc.  H.  p.  509;  Zonar.  viii.  17;  Liv.  xxviii.41.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Drepana  appears  in, 
more  in  history,  but  it  seems  to  have  continued  to  be 
a flourishing  commercial  town,  though  apparently 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  prosperity  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Lilybaeum,  which  throughout  the  Roman  period 
was  the  most  considerable  city  in  this  part  of  Sicily. 
Cicero  and  Pliny  both  mention  it  as  a municijal 
town;  and  the  Itineraries  and  Tabula  prove  that  it 
still  retained  its  name  and  consideration  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  (Cic.  I 'err.  iv.  17; 
Plin.  iii. 8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii. 4.  §4;  I tin.  Ant.  pp.  91, 
97;  Tab.  Pent.)  The  modem  city  of  Trapani  lias 
succeeded  to  the  ancient  importance  of  Lilybaeum, 
and  is  now  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  city 
in  the  west  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  a strong  fortress, 
Great  part  of  its  wealth  is  derived  from  the  manu- 
facture and  export  of  coral,  of  which  there  are  ex- 
tensive fisheries  on  the  coast : these  are  alluded  to 
by  Pliny  a-i  already  existing  in  his  time  (xxxii.  2. 
s.  11).  Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  mole  are  the 
only  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  presents;  but  the 
site  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  tlrnt  of  the  ancient 
city,  upon  a low  sandy  peninsula,  which  lias  been 
artificially  converted  into  an  island  by  the  ditch  of 
the  modem  fortifications.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  237 
— 241  ; Parthey,  Wandertmgeh  (lurch  Sicilicn,  p. 
75,  &c.)  Immediately  off  the  harbour  of  Trapani 
is  a small  island  called  Cilombara , which  appear* 
to  have  been  known  in  ancient  times  also  as  Colum- 
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Iwria  Insula.  It  is  mentioned  by  Zonaras  (viii. 
161)  under  the  uamc  of  Il«A<ids  yijoos.  [K.  H.  B.] 
DRE'PANUM  (rb  Aptwavov  Bucpov,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 

§ 14),  a promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Egypt 
tanning  one  houndary  of  the  Bay  of  Hemopolis  or 
N.W.  branch  of  the  Red  Sea.  There  is,  however, 
some  difference  in  the  statement  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers with  regard  to  its  position.  Ptolemy  de- 
scribes it,  as  above,  in  about  lat.  28°  N.;  if  so,  Dre- 
j on  urn  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Rocky  Arabia,  whereas  Pliny  (A'.  //.  vi.  29.  § 34) 
brings  it  nearly  six  degrees  further  to  &,  between 
Myas-Honnos  and  Berenice,  or  lat.  22° N.  Drepanum, 
like  other  similarly  named  headlands,  derived  its 
appellation  from  its  semicircular  form, — a reaping- 
hook.  It  was  a projection  of  the  limestone  and 
hornblende  hill-barrier  of  the  Delta  and  Hcptanotnis 
to  the  E.  The  seaward  termination  of  the  modem 
mountain  El-Garib  probably  represents  this  ancient 
foreland.  [W.  B.  D.] 

DRE'PANUM  (rbAptrayov  Bucpoy),  a promontory 
or.  the  NW.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  § 
?)  describes  as  following  the  headlands  CoRrcT.s 
lVvci’M  and  C yam  t’M.  There  has  been  some  dif- 
ficulty in  fixing  the  position,  as  there  is  no  other 
ancient  authority  than  this  intimation  of  Ptolemy. 
Hock  (Afrefa,  vol.  i.  p.  385)  has  placed  it  at  the 
modem  A kroteri,  but  is  in  error,  as  there  can  lie  no  [ 
doubt  but  that  it  is  represented  by  the  headland  of  i 
hhnpano  further  to  the  W.  (Pashley,  7 rap.  vol.  j 
l p.  45.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BRKPSA.  f Bactuiaiva,  p.  365,  a.] 

DRK’SIA  {Aptaia:  Eth.  Aptattvs),  called  a city 
of  Phrygia  by  Steph.  B.  (*.  r.),  who  quotes  the  third 
book  of  the  Basmriea  of  Dionysius,  Bou5«iav  Ap<- 
oiife  Tt  Kcu  ot  yaiav.  Nonnus,  in  his 

I h><ny  star  a,  mentions  it  with  the  Obrimus,  a branch 
ef  tbc  Maeander.  [Makandkr.]  [G.  L.] 
DRICCA,  a river  of  Dacia  which  Jornandes  (rf« 
lieb.  Get  34)  places  near  the  Tysia  (comp.  Geog. 
Rsv.),  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  further  informa- 
tion. it  isdifHcult  to  identify.  [K.  B.  J.] 

DKILAE  (Apt\ai),  **  a village  in  Pontus,  not  far 
from  Traper.is,  as  Xenophon  says  in  the  fifth  book 
of  tlit*  Analfaris."  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  Xenophon 
(Anah.v.  2.  § 14),  with  his  men,  made  an  incursion 
into  the  country  of  the  DriJae,  which  was  moun- 
tainous and  difficult  of  access.  The  DriJae  were,  he 
tay*,  the  most  warlike  jieople  on  the  l’ontus.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  1’eriplus  (p.  11), 
where  the  name  is  written  Drillae.  In  the  MSS.  of 
Stephanus  it  is  Dry  lac  (ApvAeu);  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a copyist's  error.  [G.  L.J 

DKILO  {Api A«*\  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5;  Pliit.  iii.  22; 
Tlipophnist.  II.  P.  ix.  7 ; Nicand.  Eluv.  607 : Drin), 
a river  of  lllyricuxn  which  was  navigable  as  far  as 
the  territory  of  the  Danianii.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316.) 
Yibius  Sequester  (/7m  9;  comp.  Anna  Comn.  p. 
371),  who  gives  it  the  name  of  Drinius,  is  right  in 
eta  ting  that  its  sources  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Lake 
Lydraitia.  The  Black  Drin  is  the  outlet  for  Lake 
Otridha,  and  is  joined  by  the  White  Drin  at  Schci- 
tat  Kvfrru ; the  united  waters  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  at  Lmsus  1 Letch).  (Leake,  Northern 
Grtece , vol.  i.  p.  77,  vol.  iii.  p.  477.)  [E.  B.J.] 
DRIN  US  (A  p*ivo%:  Drina ),  a tributary  of  the 
Savus  (Sm),  has  its  (sources  on  mount  Scordus, 
whence  it  flows  in  a northern  direction,  forming  the 
frontier  between  lllyricum  and  Moesia,  and  falls  into 
the  Drams  a little  to  the  west  of  Sinniuin.  (Ptol.  ii. 
K.  5 7.)  [L.  S.] 
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DRIUM.  [0AKOAHU8.] 

DROM1SCUS,  an  island  which  Pliny  (ii.  89) 
mentions  with  Perns  as  having  been  joined  to  Mile- 
tus, by  tlie  alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  we  may 
suppose.  The  name  does  not  api*ar  to  occur  else- 
where. [G.  L.] 

DROMOS  ACHILLIS.  [ Achii.lkos  D homos.] 
DRO'PICI.  [Pkksis.] 

DRUBETIS  (A pomprjyis,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 10),  the 
first  station  (/'cut.  Tab.)  on  the  Roman  road  which 
ran  from  Egcta  in  a NW.  direction  to  Apala  in 
Dacia.  It  has  been  identified  with  Drivicza.  (Ka- 
tanclisich,  Orb.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  379.)  [K.  B.J.] 

DRUE'NTIA  (d  Apoutyrlai,  6 Apav*mos  : Ite- 
rance). Ausonius  (/</.  x.  Mot 1 1 la,  v.  479)  makes 
the  name  feminine.  Silius  Italicus  (iii.  478)  mnkcK 
it  masculine:  — 

“ Turbidus  hie  truncis  saxisque  Dmentia  laetuui 
Ductoris  vexavit  iter;  namque  Alpibus  ortus, 
Avulsas  omos  et  adesi  frugmina  montis 
Cum  sonitu  volvens,  fertur  lalrantibus  undis,”  &c. 
Strabo  (p.  203)  says  of  the  Druentia:  “ Above,  in 
certain  hollow  places,  a great  lake  is  formed,  and 
there  are  two  springs  not  far  from  one  another,  frum 
one  of  which  How’s  the  Druentios,  a torrent  river, 
which  has  a rapid  descent  to  the  Rhodanus;  and  the 
Durias  runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  joins  the 
Padus.  flowing  down  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassi  into  Celtica  south  of  the  Alps."  Strabo  is 
mistaken  about  this  Durias  or  Doria  Minor  (La  Daria 
Riparia ),  for  it  is  the  other  Doria  which  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Salassi.  Two  streams 
rise  on  Mont  Genevre  near  one  another;  one  is  the 
Durance , and  the  other  is  the  Doria.  The  Durance 
is  joined  by  a larger  stream  called  La  Claire.  The 
river  flows  from  Briantpm,  with  a general  southern 
course,  past  Embrun  and  Sisteron , ns  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  Verdon.  It  then  forms  a curve,  and 
runs  W.  by  N.  past  Cavaillon  (Cabcllio),  and  joins 
the  Rhone  a little  below  A r iynon.  The  lower  part 
of  the  course  is  full  of  small  islands.  It  is  a rapid 
river,  and  subject  to  inundations.  Though  not  navi- 
gable, it  is  used  for  floating  timber  down.  Silius 
Italicus  has  well  described  this  turbulent  river.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  an  expression  in  the  Notit ia  Imp., 
where  a “ Pracfcctus  Classic  Barcarioruin  Ebruduni 
Sapaodiae”  is  mentioned,  and  from  an  inscription  in 
Grutcr  (pp.  413,  414),  where  “ Pat  run  us  Nautarum 
Druenticorum  et  Utriclarionun n is  mentioned,  that 
the  river  was  navigated  in  the  time  of  the  later 
empire.  But  the  navigation  could  not  be  more  tlian 
a boat  navigation,  and  for  a short  distance.  As  to 
the  Utricularii,  sec  Cabki.lio. 

Livy  (xxi.  31)  mentions  the  Druentia,  and  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  as  a rapid  river.  [G.  !..] 

DRUNA  ( Drome ),  a river  of  Gallia  Nurbo nemos, 
which  joins  the  Rhone  on  the  left  bunk  below  17i- 
lencc,  and  gives  name  to  the  department  of  Drome. 
Ausonius  (/£  x.  Mosella , v.  479)  mentions  the 
Druna:-— 

“ Te  Druna,  te  sparsis  inccrta  Druentia  ripis 
Alpiniquc  colent  fluvii."  [G.  L.] 

DRUSIPAKA,  DRUZIPARA,  DRUZIPERA 
(Apovolirapa,  Apttfwapos),  a town  in  Thrace,  situated 
somewhere  on  the  river  Melos,  but  its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  (Ptol.  iii.  1 1.  § 13;  It.  Ant.  230;Gcogr. 
Rav.  iv.  6;  Suid.  ».  v.  Apifaapoi).  [L.  S.] 
DRYAENA  (Apucura:  Eth.  Apvatylriji).  Steph. 
B.  (#.  c.)  mentions  it  as  a city  of  Cilicia,  afterwards 
called  Chrysopolis ; and  in  another  place  (*.  r. 
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Xpvff&voKts')  he  quotes  the  Polyhistor  as  his  au- 
thority. [G.  L.] 

DRYMAEA  (A pvpaia,  Paus.;  Apvpoi,  Herod.; 
Apvpla , Steph.  B.;  Drymiae,  Liv.),  a frontier  town 
of  Pbocis,  on  the  side  of  Doris,  whence  it  is  included 
in  the  limits  of  Doris  by  Livy.  It  was  one  of  the 
Phocian  towns  destroyed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes. 
Pausanias  describes  it  as  80  stadia  from  Atnphicloia: 
but  this  number  appears  to  be  an  error  of  the  copy- 
ists, since  in  the  same  passage  he  says  that  Amphi- 
cleia  was  only  15  stadia  from  Tithronimn,  and  Ti- 
thronium  15  stadia  from  Drymaea,  which  would 
make  Drymaea  only  35  stadia  from  Amphicleia. 
He  also  speaks  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Dcmetcr  at 
Drymaea,  containing  an  upright  statue  of  the  goddess 
in  stone,  in  whose  honour  the  annual  festival  of  tho 
Tbesmoplioria  was  celebrated.  Its  more  ancient 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Nauboleis  (Nau€oAf?j), 
which  was  derived  from  Naubolus,an  ancient  Phocian 
hero,  father  of  Iphtau.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  518.)  Accord- 
ing to  Leake  the  site  of  Drymaea  is  indicated  by 
some  ruins,  situated  midway  between  Kanuires  and 
( ilimista , and  occupying  a rocky  point  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  edge  uf  the  Jibuti.  “ Some  of  the  towers 
remain  nearly  entire.  Tlie  masonry  is  generally  of 
the  third  order,  but  contains  some  pieces  the  poly- 
gonal  kind;  the  space  endowed  is  a triangle,  of  wlu’iii 
none  of  the  sides  is  more  than  250  yards.  At  the 
summit  is  a circular  aernpolis  of  about  two  acres, 
j'tvserving  the  remains  of  an  opening  into  the  town  " 
(Herod,  viii.  33;  Paus.  x.  3.  § 2,  x.  33.  §11;  Liv. 
xxviii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4;  Steph.  B.  s.  p.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iL  pp.  78,  87.) 

DRYMUS.  1.  la  Pliocia.  [Dkymaea.] 

2.  In  Attica.  (Attica,  p.  329,  b.] 

3.  A spot  in  Euixica,  at  the  fait  of  Alt.  Tektliriux, 
near  Oreus.  (Strub.  x.  p 445.) 

DRYMUSSA.  [CtizoMWUB.] 

DRYNAK'METIJM  (6  Apt/vatutrot),  a place  in 
that  part  of  Asia  called  Galatia,  which  the  Galli 
occupied.  Strain)  (p.  567)  says  that  the  council  of 
the  twelve  tctrarchx,  consisting  of  300  men,  used  to 
meet  at  Drynaemetum.  The  tirst  jiurt  of  the  wonl 
may  be  Gallic,  and  the  second  seems  to  contain  the 
same  element  os  the  names  Ncmctoccnna,  or  Neme- 
tactun,  Nemausus,  and  Nemossus  in  Gallia.  [G.L.] 

DRY'OPES  (Apuoxfs),  one  of  the  aborigiiuti 
tribes  of  Greece.  Tlieir  earliest  abode  is  said  hi 
have  been  on  Mount  Qeta  and  its  adjaccut  valleys, 
in  the  district  called  alter  them,  Dryopis  {Apuovlr.) 
Tho  Dorians  settled  in  that  part  of  their  country 
which  lay  between  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  and  which 
was  afterward*  called  Doris  [Do  ins];  but  Dryopis 
originally  extended  as  far  north  as  the  river  Sjier- 
oheius.  The  name  of  Dryopis  was  still  applied  to 
the  latter  district  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls 
it  a tetrapolis,  like  Doris.  (Ilerod.  i.  56,  viii.  31; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  434.)  Heracles,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Malians,  is  said  to  have  driven  the  Dryopes  out 
of  their  countiy,  and  to  have  given  it  to  the  Dorians; 
whereupon  the  expelled  Dryopes  settled  at  Ucrmionc 
and  Asino  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  at  Styrus  and 
Carystus  in  Euboea,  and  in  the  Island  of  Cythnu>. 
These  are  the  live  chief  jdaccs  in  which  we  find  the 
Dryopes  in  historical  times.  (UcroJ.  viii.  43,  46, 
73;  Diod.  iv.  57;  Aristot.  ap.  Strub.  viii.  p.  373; 
Paus.  iv.  34.  § 9,  seq.,  v.  1.  § 2.)  Dioacarchus  (v. 
30,  p.  459,  ed.  Fulir)  gives  tlie  name  of  Dryopis  to 
tlie  country  around  Ambracia,  from  which  we  might 
conclude  that  the  Dryopes  extended  at  one  time  fruin 
the  Ambruciot  gulf  to  Mount  Oeta  and  the  Spcr- 
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cheius.  (Muller,  Dorians , book  i.  c.  2 ; Grote,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  384.) 

DRYS  (Apvs),  a town  in  Thrace  of  uncertain  silo 
(Scyl.  p.  27 ; Staph.  B.  s.  r.;  Suid.  s.  w.)  [L.  S.J 

DUBIS  (Aot£u  : Daubs'),  a bran<  h of  the  Arar 
{Soane),  a river  of  Gallia.  This  river  is  called 
Dubis  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 2)  and  Strabo  (p.  186); 
but  in  Caesar  {It.  G.  i.  38)  it  is  Alduasduhis,  accord- 
ing to  many  MSS.  Some  MSS.  have  AM  or  A dd 
in  tlie  first  syllable  instead  of  Aid.  (Schneiders 
Caesar,  B.  G.  p.  80.)  The  name  lias  been  altered 
to  Dubis  by  mast  editors  of  Caesar,  contrary  to 
the  MSS.,  in  order  to  make  the  orthography  fit  that 
of  Strain)  and  Ptolemy.  Caesar  describes  the  AI- 
(iua.vlubis  as  nearly  surrounding  Vcsontio  ( Bunn - 
fo»).  A French  writer,  mentioned  by  D’Anville, 
sujijskmw  that  Alduasduhis  is  cutnpouudcd  of  tho 
names  of  two  rivers,  one  uf  which  he  norm's  Aide, 
and  he  says  that  it  joins  tlie  Daubs  below  Mont- 
hi  Hard.  D’Anville  found  in  his  maps  a stream  near 
Porentrm  named  I I alien  or  Allen,  There  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  name  Alduasduhis  being  shortened 
into  Dubis. 

Strabo  (p.  186)  says  that  tlie  Arar  (Shone)  rises 
in  the  AIjk>,  and  also  the  Dubis,  a navigable  river, 
which  joins  the  Arar.  He  extends  the  name  Alps, 
as  it  appears,  to  the  Jura;  for  the  Douhs  rises  in 
the  highest  parts  of  the  Jura.  It  first  flows  ME.; 
but  near  Mont  Terrible  it  suddenly  turns  west,  ami 
has  a very  irregular  coutvc  to  Poreutrui ; it  then  has 
a general  SW.  course  post  Besan^on  and  Dole  to  its 
j miction  with  the  Saunr.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Daubs  is  above  200  miles;  and  it  is  now  uavigated 
a considerable  distance  alxwe  Btsanqm i. 

Strabo  seems  to  have  known  the  position  of  tlie 
Dubis,  anil  yet  lie  makes  a mistake  twice  about  this 
river  (p.  192),  in  making  the  Dubis  one  of  the  boun- 
daries of  tlie  Segiuuaui,  and  also  of  the  Aedui.  He 
should  have  written  Ligcrix  in  both  cases  instead  of 
Dubis.  [G.  L.] 

DUBRIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  both  in  the  Itine- 
rary and  the  Nothin,  in  the  latter  as  tlie  station  of 
the  “ Prac  posit  us  Militum  Tungrieanurum."  Maiuc 
for  name,  and  place  for  place,  Dubria = Dover. 

The  Octagon  Tower  attached  to  the  old  church  is 
built  chiefly  of  1 toman  bricks.  How  far,  however, 
tlie  materials  may  be  older  than  tlie  building  is  un- 
certain. The  tower  itself  is  considered  to  have  born 
a lighthouse.  [U.  G.  L-] 

DULG1B1XI  (AouXyoupj'ioi),  a German  tribe 
which,  according  to  Tacitus  (Germ.  .’14.)  inhabited 
the  country  south  or  south-west  of  the  Angrivarii, 
whereas  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 17)  they 
dwelt  further  east  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Weaer. 
This  discrcjKincy  is  no  doubt  tlie  consequence  of  the 
migrations  among  the  Germans;  and  belli  statements 
may  be  correct  in  regard  to  tlie  different  periods 
described  by  the  two  authorities.  [L.  &.] 

DULl'CHIUM.  [Kciuxades.] 

DULOTOLIS  (AouAdxoAiS,  AdoAu.’i'  xdAiv,  He- 
sych.),  a city  of  Crete,  which  was  mentioned  by  St>- 
Mcrates  in  the  first  book  of  his  work  on  Crete  (Suid. 
i.  r ),  and  was  said  to  have  contained  a thousand 
male  citizens  (Steph.  B.  s.  c.).  Unfortunately,  noun 
of  these  authorities  give  any  hint  which  might  serve 
to  determine  the  situation  uf  this  city,  which,  from 
the  singularity  of  its  name,  gives  rise  to  tempting 
conjectures.  (Hock,  Krcta,  vol.  i.  p.  433,  vol.  iii. 
p.  34 ; Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  82.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

DULO'POLIS.  [BunAssus.J 
DUMNA,  an  bland  off  North  Britain,  mentioned 
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bj  Ptolemy,  as  lying  north  of  the  Promontory  Orcns  j refer  to  the  Assyrian  town  of  this  name.  The  same 
and  wrath  of  the  Orcades.  [Orcades.]  [R.G.L.]  ; remark  applies  to  the  reference  in  Stephanus,  who 
DUMNISSUS,  a place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  from  simply  refers  to  the  5th  book  of  Polybius,  in  which 
Bingium  (Bingen)  to  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trier),  both  places  are  mentioned.  [V.] 

The  Table  gives  16  Oiallic  leagues  from  Bingium  to  I DURA'NIUS  (Dordogne),  a large  river  of  Gallia, 
Dunimssus,  and  8 from  Dumnissus  to  Belginum.  which  joins  the  Garuinna  (Garonne),  on  the  right 
Ausonius,  m his  poem  on  the  Mosella  (t.  1,  &o.),  bank  below  Bordeaux.  Ausonius  (Mosella,  v.  464) 
mentions  Dumnissus.  After  crossing  the  Nava  says  of  the  Duranius, — 


(.VaAe),  which  joins  the  Rhine  at  Bingen,  he  sjteaka 
of  pawing  through  forests  without  tracks,  where 
there  was  no  sign  of  human  cultivation ; and  he 
adds, — 

“ Praetereo  arentem  sitientibus  undique  terns 
Dumnissam,  riguasque  pcrcuui  tbntc  Tabernas.” 

The  route  of  Aaeonius  from  Bingen  was  through  the 
Hmdtrvck;  but  the  site  of  Dumnissus  is  unknown. 
It  k placed  by  some  geographers  at  Denzen,  near 
Kirsckberg.  Belginuin  is  supposed  to  be  Belch, 
which  in  fact  is  the  same  same.  [G.  L.] 

DUXIUM.  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
3.  § 29)  as  a town  of  the  Durotriges.  [R.  G.  L.] 
DUNUM.  1.  In  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolhmy 
(ii.  2.  § 10)  as  a town  of  that  island. 

2.  D.  Slices  (Aouxor  adAiros),  a bay  in  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 6).  Name  for 
rx.-ne,  aud  place  for  place,  Zhnss-ley  Bay,  near 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  [R.G.L.] 

DUODECIMUM,  AD.  I . Tacitus  (A  nn  iii.  45), 
in  hi*  account  of  the  revolt  of  Sacrovir,  says  that  the 
Rowan  commander  Silius  niarclicd  upon  Augusto- 
dorram  after  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  Sequani,  and 
he  met  Sacrovir  “ ad  Duodeciinum  lapidem,”  which 
wems  to  mean  12  M.  P.  from  Autun,  in  an  open 
country.  Perhaps  Tacitus  does  not  mean  to  speak 
of  Ad  Duodecimum  os  a place.  D’Anville  con- 
dades  that  the  march  of  Silius  was  from  Cabillonuin 
(Challon)  on  the  Saone,  which  is  likely  enough. 
Catillonum  was  on  a rood  from  Lugdunum  to  Augus- 
t-dunum, and  tLc  Antoninc  Itin.  places  Cabillonuin 
33  M.  I*,  from  Augustodunum.  The  site  of  Sacro- 
vir  s defeat  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  spot  where 
the  Roman  proconsul  G.  Julius  Caesar  defeated  the 
llelvetii,  B.c.  58. 

2.  DUODECIMI'M,  Ad.  [Dkcem  Paoi.] 

3.  The  Table  places  a Duodecimum  18  from 
Noviomagos  (Ngmegen),  on  the  road  to  Leyden. 
I>  Anvillc  supposes  that  the  18  is  an  error,  and  should 
be  12,  and  that  the  12  are  12  M.  P.  Some  take 
the  18  to  be  M.  P.,  and  so  the  distance  would  be 
1 2 Gallic  leagues.  D’ Anvillc  merely  led  by  a name, 
and  probably  deceived  by  it,  fixes  on  Doodtnwerd , on 
the  right  bank  of  the  IVaal,  as  the  place.  [G.L.] 

DURA.  1 (tA  Aovpa,  Polyb.  v.  52;Amm.  Man  . 
xx.  5,  6),  a fortified  castle  hi  Assyria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  Dir 
or  Ihtra.  (Lynch,  R.  G.  I.  vol.  Lx.  p.  4.47 ; Layard, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  469.) 

2.  (Hoopa,  l&id.  Char.  p.  4 ; Zosirn.  iii.  14;  Anini. 
Marc.  xxiii.  5),  a place  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Circesium  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  which,  according  to  Zositnus,  the  military 
monument  to  Gordian  was  elected.  Ammi&nus 
differs  from  him  in  this,  stating  that  Gordian’s  tomb 
was  at  Zaitha,  a few  miles  distant.  Eutropius  and 
Rufus  Festus  state  that  the  monument  was  20  M.  P. 
from  Circesium.  Zosinms  is  therefore,  in  all  pro- 
bability, correct,  ' Isidores  states  that  Dura  was 
built  by  the  Macedonians,  and  was  called  Kino  PUS 
a*  well  as  Dura  Nicakouis.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  passage  in  Polybius  (v.  48)  does  not 


u Concedes  gelido  Durani  de  monte  volutus 
Amnis." 

The  Dordogne  rises  in  31  out  Dor,  which  seems  to 
have  given  the  river  its  name.  Mont  Dor  is  in  the 
department  of  Puy  de  Dome,  and  its  summit  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains  of  central 
France.  The  name  Duranius  appears  in  the  middle 
ages  in  various  forms;  and  Dordunia,  one  of  them,  is 
the  origin  of  the  name  Dordoyne.  [G.  L.] 

DURDUS  (rb  A ovpioy  Spos),  named  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  of  the  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  appears  to  be  that  part  of  the  main  chain 
of  Atlas  from  which  the  river  Malva  takes  its  rise. 
Its  name  evidently  contains  the  same  root  as  Dyrin. 
the  native  name  of  the  Atlas.  [P.  S.] 

DURETIE.  The  Table  places  Duretie  29  Gallic 
leagues  from  Portu  Nmmnetum  (Xante*),  on  the 
road  to  Gcsocribate  (Brest).  The  next  station  after 
Duretie  is  Durtoritum,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Dariori- 
guin.  [Dakiorigum.]  The  distances  in  the  Table 
cannot  be  trusted;  and  if  they  can,  we  must  be  sure 
about  the  direction  of  the  Roman  road  between 
Nantes  and  Vannes  before  we  can  determine  the 
position  of  Duretie.  Some  geographers  place  it  at 
Roche  Bernard,  near  the  head  of  the  a estuary  of  the 
Vilaine . D'Anville  proposes  to  alter  Duretie  to 

Durerie,  and  he  thinks  that  the  second  part  of  tlx; 
word  contains  the  word  Herius,  the  name  which 
Ptolemy  gives  to  the  Vilaine.  The  first  part  of  the 
word  Duretie  is  probably  the  common  Celtic  name 
Dur.  [G.  L.] 

DUTtIA  (/Hooplas,  St  rah.:  Dora),  the  name  of 
two  rivers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  them  rising  in 
the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Padns.  (Plin.  iii.  16. 
s.  20.)  They  arc  commonly  called  by  writcra  on 
ancient  geography  the  Duria  Major  and  Duria  Minor, 
but  we  have  no  ancient  authority  for  these  appel- 
lations. Pliny  calls  them  simply  “ Durias  duas;” 
and  Strabo  mentions  only  one  river  of  the  name. 
This  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  Celtic  Dtrr 
or  Dur , water;  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  its 
double  employment.  The  two  streams  are  now 
known  as  the  Dora  Baltea  and  Dora  Riparia : the 
former  name  is  apparently  of  very  early  origin,  as 
the  geographer  of  Ravenna  in  the  ninth  century  calls 
it  “ Duria  Bantica.”  (Geogr.  Raw.  iv.  36.) 

1.  The  Dora  Baltta,  which  is  much  the  larger 
of  the  two  streams,  has  its  sources  in  the  Pennine 
and  Gruian  Alps  (Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard), 
und  flows  through  the  great  valley  of  the  Sala&si 
(VaL  d’ Aosta),  receiving  on  its  course  numerous 
tributaries  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  so 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  feeders  or 
tributaries  of  the  Pad  us.  It  flowed  under  the  walls 
of  Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta)  and  Eporedia  (Icrea), 
and  joined  the  Padus  about  22  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  and  the  same  distance  below  Augusta  Tauri- 
nonim.  Strabo,  who  correetly  describes  this  river 
! as  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Salassians.  and 
! turned  to  much  account  by  that  people  for  their 
gold- washings  [Salassi],  has  evidently  confounded 
it  with  the  other  river  of  the  same  name,  where  ho 
3 E 4 
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speaks  of  it  as  having  its  source  close  to  that  of  the 

lh-ucntia  (/torance).  (St mb.  iv.  j*p.  203,  203.) 

2.  The  Daria  Minor  or  Dora  Riparia  rises  in  tiie 
Cotlian  Alps  (the  Mont  Gencvre),  almost  in  the 
same  spot  with  the  Druentia ; it  flows  by  Susa  (So- 
gusio),  and  falls  into  the  Po  at  Turin  (Augusta 
Taurinorum).  The  geographer  of  Ravenna  calls 
it  simply  Duria,  without  any  distinctive  epithet. 
Though  inferior  to  the  preceding  river,  it  is  a large 
stream,  having  its  source  among  the  high  Alps,  and 
being  fed  by  numerous  torrents  from  perpetual  snows 
and  glaciers,  so  that  at  the  point  of  its  junction  w ith 
the  Po  it  is  little  inferior  to  that  river.  [E.  H.  B.] 
DU'RIUS  (A  Aovpios  or  Aot/pi'ar,  Strab  iii.  pp.)53, 
foil.,  162;  Aoptor,  Appian,  Uisp.  72,  90;  Atsptat, 
ltd.  ii.  3.  §§  2,  foil.,  Marc.  Hcracl.  p.  43;  Awpios, 
Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  52;  Duria,  Claudian.  Laud.Seren. 
72 : Dttero),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Hinpuiia,  rises 
in  ML  Idubeda  ( Sierra  tie  Urbit>n)t  among  the  Pc- 
lendoucs,  flows  W.  through  thcCeltiberi  and  Vaccaei, 
and  past  the  cities  of  Numantia  and  Seguntia,  and 
tails  into  the  sea  between  Cale  and  Laugobriga.  Its 
lower  course  divided  Lusitania  on  the  S.  from  Ilis- 
jaiiia  Tarraconeusis  on  the  N.  Its  whole  length  was 
estimated  at  1370  stadia,  of  which  800  stadia,  from 
its  mouth  upwards,  were  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
(Strab.  U.  cc.;  Mela.  iii.  1.  §§  7,  8;  Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34). 
Its  deposits  contained  gold  (Sil.  Ital.  i.  234).  Its 
chief  tributaries  were,  on  the  right  or  N.  side,  the 
AitKVA,  the  Pisokaca  (Pisucrgd),  and  the  Astuua 
(Asia);  and  on  the  left,  the  Cuda  (Coa).  [I*.  S.] 
DlfltNOMAGUS.  [Buuuncus.] 
DURN0VAR1A,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
12th  and  15th  Itineraries,  and  generally  admitted 
to  be,  place  for  place,  and  (to  a certain  extent)  name 
for  name,  the  modern  /torch ester  (in  the  county  of 
Dormlf  as  opposed  to  the  Oxfordshire  Ztorchester). 
The  ruot  d-r  is  a common  rather  than  a projter 
name,  as  is  suggested  by  the  fact  of  its  re-occur- 
rence. [DuitunmvAK.]  Definite  remains  of  the 
old  Koinun  wall  have  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Stukcly  as 
still  standing  “ twelve  foot  thick,  made  of  rag- 
stones, laid  side  by  side  and  obliquely,  then  covered 
over  with  very  strong  mortar.’’  Homan  coins,  which 
are  often  found  here,  are  called  Dorn  -pennies.  Re- 
mains of  Roman  camps,  and  probable  remains  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  attest  the  importance  of  the 
ancient  Dnrnovnria.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROBRIVAE,  in  Kent,  mentioned  in  the  second 
Itinerary  as  being  the  second  station  from  London 
in  the  direction  of  Richborough  (Rutopoe),  and  by 
general  consent  fixed  at  Rochester.  The  prefix 
flur,  being  one  which  will  reappear,  may  conve- 
niently be  noticed  here.  It  is  the  Keltic  dter= 
water ; so  that  the  local  names  wherein  it  occurs  are 
the  Keltic  analogues  to  the  English  terms  Water- 
ford1,  Bridge- water,  fee.  Camden  has  pointed  out 
the  following  corruptions  of  the  form  Durubrivae, 
viz. ; JMtrobrovae , Durobrevis,  and  Ci vitas  Roibi, 
from  which  comes  the  Saxon  Urofe-wasier  = Ro- 
chester. In  the  foundation  charter  of  the  cathedral, 
Rochester  is  expressly  called  Dttrobrovae.  The 
Rochester  river  (f/*cr)  is  the  Medway. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  Itineraries  we  also  find 
Durobrivae  (in  all  cases,  twenty-seven  Roman  miles 
from  London).  This,  along  with  the  satisfactory 
character  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Rochester, 
makes  tho  present  notice  a convenient  place  for  the 
investigation  of  />t*ro*levum  and  Atoro-vemum. 
J)urolerutn  is  the  next  stage  to  Rochester  in  the 
second  Itinerary,  and  here  Durvvemutn  is  twenty- 
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eight  miles  from  Durobrirae.  But  iit  the  next  two 
Itineraries  the  distance  is  only  twenty-five.  This 
(as  llorsely  remarks)  makes  it  necessary  to  consider 
Durolevum  as  lying  somewhat  out  of  the  direct  ruetd. 

Now  at  Am- ham  (on  the  river  Isn)  wc  have 
Roman  remains,  and  so  we  have  at  Charing  (also  on 
the  Am).  One  of  these  was  probably  the  Roman 
Duro-Ierum,  or  (considering  the  name  of  the  river, 
along  with  the  likelihood  of  that  of  the  station  being 
the  same,  the  chances  of  confusion  between  r and  «*, 
and,  lastly,  the  fact  of  the  namra  Dirts  and  Drums 
(q.v.)  being  actually  confused)  Duro-Zentun  ; a read- 
ing already  suggested  by  previous  investigators.  The 
present  writer,  then,  fixes  Durolevum  (-temim)  on 
the  Am,  assuming  the  likelihood  of  an  improved 
reading,  and  laying  great  stress  on  the  mime.  At 
the  same  time,  ho  adds  that  Newington,  Sitting- 
bounio,  Milton,  and  Fnversham  (all  on  a different 
line  of  road)  liavc  found  supporters. 

Durovemum  is  generally  identified  with  Canter- 
bury. It  is  mentioned  in  the  same  Itineraries  with 
the  other  two  stations.  The  river  ( dvr ) here  is  tiro 
Stour.  Ptolemy’s  form  is  Darvenuin  (Aapovivov). 

At  Rochester  remains  of  the  ancient  Durobrivae  are 
sufficiently  abundant;  e.g.  corns  of  Vespasian,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
Constantius,  and  Constantino,  fibulae,  and  pottery. 

At  Canterbury  the  evidence  is  of  the  same  kind; 
coins  being  numerous,  and  there  being  also  traces  of 
the  two  great  Roman  roads  which  led  to  Dover 
(Dnbris)  and  Lgmne  (Leman is).  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROBRIVAE,  in  Britain,  to  the  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  different  from  the  Durubrivae  last 
mentioned.  It  appears  in  the  fifth  Itinerary;  and, 
as  the  form  is  Durubrivas,  we  arc  thus  enabled  to 
give  the  true  termination  to  the  word,  here  and 
elsewhere,  and  become  justified  in  deeding  with  it  as 
a feminine  plural  in  -ae.  In  tho  Itinerary  wherein 
it  ap]>ears  its  place  is  the  seventh  on  the  read  from 
Londiuiuin  to  Luguvallium  ( London  and  Carlisle). 
Not  one,  however,  of  the  six  stations  that  precede  it 
is  identified  in  an  absolutely  satisfactory*  manner ; 
although  with  some  of  them  opinion  is  nearly  un- 
animous. On  the  other  hand,  however,  Durubrivae 
has,  ns  tho  first  station  beyond  it,  Causctioae,  and, 
as  the  second,  Lindum, — Causennac  being  almost 
certainly  Ancastcr,  and  Lindum  being  as  unequivocal 
a locality  as  any  in  Britain,  = Lincoln.  Hence, 
Durobrivae  was  two  stations  from  Lincoln , in  tins 
direction  of  London.  The  station  immediately  on 
the  other  side  was  Durulipons,  a station  which  will 
bo  dealt  with  in  the  present  notice,  rather  than  under 
its  own.  The  fifth  Itinerary  runs: — 

“ It  era  Londinio  Luguvaliiu  ad  vallum  M.  P. 


ccccxliii.:  sic, — 

M.  P. 

Caesan  nnago 

• 

- xxviiL 

Colon  ia  - 

. 

- xxiiii. 

Villa  Faustini 

- 

- XXXV. 

Irian  os  - 

. 

- xviii. 

Camborico 

. 

- xxxv. 

Durolijiontc 

. 

- XXV. 

Durobrivas 

. 

- xxxv. 

Causcnnis 

. 

- XXX. 

Lindo 

- 

- xxvL” 

&c. 

Against  Cauaennae 

= A ncostiT  the  object  ions  are 

so  slight  as  to  make 

tho  identification  one  of  tiro 

second  degree  of  certainty,  at  least.  Again,  the 
traces  of  a Roman  road,  running  nearly  due  north  und 
south  of  Ancastcr  (i.  e.  without  any  w ide  compuas  or 
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deviation),  arc  numemus;  and  where  they  occur  they 
are  remarkable  for  the  linear  character  of  their  di- 
rection. This  makes  any  spot  30  Roman  miles  south 
uf  AncatUr  likely  to  have  been  Durubrivac. 

The  boundary  of  the  counties  of  Hunts  and  North- 
ampton, at  the  spot  where  the  river  Sene  (which 
divides  them)  flows  between  Chesterton , on  the 
Ihmtingdunshirc , and  Castor , on  the  Northampton - 
shire,  side  of  the  river,  suits  this  measurement, — 
Dearly,  though  not  exactly.  There  is,  however,  consi- 
derable evidence  of  other  kinds  in  favour  of  one  (or 
both)  of  these  two  places.  The  names  originate  in  the 
Word  enstra.  The  village  (probably  the  crossing  of  the 
river)  is  found  in  Camden  and  certain  old  maps  as 
Dokm -ford;  and  YXm-num-ccastcr  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Saxon  name  of  it.  Roman  remains,  too, 
are  numerous. 

Whether  the  Huntingdon  or  the  Northamptonshire 
village  was  the  true  Durobrivae,  is  uncertain  and 
unimportant.  It  may  have  been  both,  or  neither, — 
the  term  Durubrivac  applying  to  the  passage  (ford, 
ferry,  or  bridge)  interjacent,  rather  than  to  the  two 
cast™  which  defended  it. 

The  present  difference  in  the  names  is  not  unim- 
jxjrtaut.  The  distinction  between  the  Danish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  nomenclature,  in  the  case  (if  geogra- 
phical terms,  has  of  late  years  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  investigators;  and  it  is  well  known,  not  only 
that  certain  words  and  funns  are  Danish,  as  opposed 
to  Saxon  (and  rice  versa),  but  that  the  distribution 
of  such  words  and  forms  as  local  names  is  remarkably 
regular.  Thus,  where  one  Danish  form  appears, 
others  do  so  also;  and,  although  there  is  no  part  of 
the  island  where  Saxon  forms  arc  excluded,  there  an* 
vast  tracts  where  there  is  nothing  Danish. 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  - tun  is  -by ; 
so  tliat  New -by  «=  New- ton. 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  sh  is  sk;  so 
tlut  Slip-ton  and  /',i*Aer-ton=SAipton  and  FiaAtoft. 

The  Danish  (7=  the  Anglo-Saxon  ch , — C’arlby, 
as  opposed  to  CAarlton. 

The  Danish  kirk  = the  Anglo-Saxon  church, — 
the  Danish  form  generally  being  initial,  the  Saxon 
final;  as  A'int-by,  Dun-cAnrcA. 

Lastly  (though  tho  list  could  easily  be  enlarged), 
in  the  districts  w here  the  Saxon  forms  prevail,  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  Roman  term  castra  is  - Chester 
‘•r  -cotter  (God-man  Chester , Chet  ter -{on,  Ciren- 
eester,  4c.);  whereas,  where  the  Danish  forms  pre- 
vail, it  is  -outer  (Tad -carter,  An -caster.  Caster  - 
ton,  &c.).  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  of 
distribution.  Now,  what  takes  place  in  the  very 
sp»t  under  consideration?  Even  this, — tliat  whilst 
Lincolnshire  (on  the  borders  of  which  Castor 
stands)  is  tho  most  Danish  of  all  the  counties  of 
England, — - whilst  Northamptonshire  (to  which  it 
belongs)  is  largely  Danish,  — whilst  Caster- ton, 
An-corter,  Ac.,  are  the  northern  transformations  of 
castra, — whilst  every  other  Danish  shibboleth  (si*, 
carl-,  -by.  Ac.)  is  rife  and  common  as  we  advance 
towards  York , — the  moment  we  cross  the  Nene, 
and  get  into  Huntingdonshire Jlcds,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  forms  are  Chester,  in  respect  to 
the  particular  term  castra,  and  exclusively  Saxon  in 
all  others.  No  trace  of  Danish  occupancy  can  be 
found  in  Hunts  ; so  truly  docs  the  Nene  seem  to 
have  been  a boundary,  and  so  abrupt  was  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Danes  who  said  castor,  to  the  Saxons 
who  spoke  of  the  cJtester  (ceastre).  More  than  this. 
At  some  time  lie  tween  the  evacuation  of  the  isle  by 
the  Romans  and  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  northern 
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and  southern  defences — for  such  the  cast  ra  of 
CA«rter-ton  and  Castor  (details  of  the  Durobrivae) 
were  — may  have  constituted  the  opjjosod  and  hostile 
parts  of  a bilingual  town;  and  the  analogue  between 
the  present  Gerinano-  Danish  frontier  in  Sleswick- 
liohtcin  may  thus  have  been  exhibited  in  England. 

Just  as  the  straight  character  of  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  roads,  now  existing,  between  Lincoln  and 
Castor  induced  us  to  draw' our  line  ns  directly  north 
and  south  as  possible,  the  physical  condition  of  the 
country  south  of  Castor  forbids  us  to  assume  any 
notable  deviations  either  east  or  west.  On  the  east 
lie  the  fenny  tracts  of  Whit  tie  sen,  Holme,  and  Horn- 
sey; and  on  the  west  the  Oxford- clay  tracts  of  Hunts, 
— tracts  which  probably  were  some  of  the  last  parts 
of  the  Island  to  become  occupied.  This  places  Du- 
rolipons  at  God-man- cAerter.  “ Durolipons,”  writes 
Horselcy,  “ has  been  generally  settled  at  Godman- 
chester  or  Huntingdon.  The  situation  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  a gentle  descent,  favours  the 
opinion  of  Huntingdon, — the  name,  that  of  Godnum- 
chestcr;  but  1 believe  there  has  been  no  Itinerary 
station  at  either  one  or  the  other.”  The  reasoning 
of  Horaeley  is  more  unsatisfactory  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  his  work.  He  lays  no  stress  whatever 
on  the  termination  -Chester.  Identifying  Cambridge 
with  Durolipons,  he  writes  that  the  “ name  inti- 
mates a bridge  over  a river,  to  which  the  naino 
Cambridge  is  not  unsuitable.”  But  he  never  adds 
that  between  Godnumchestcr  and  Huntingdon  there 
is  the  river  Ouse  and  the  necessity  of  a bridge. 
He  continues:  M Durobrivae”  (which  lie  strenuously 
urges  to  have  been  either  Castor  or  Chesterton) 
“ is  the  station  next  to  Durolipons.  The  distance 
here  is  very  exact.  From  Durobrivae  to  Durolipons, 
in  the  Itinerary,  is  35  miles,  and  therefore  the  num- 
ber of  computed  English  miles  should  be  nearly  2G. 
For  it  is  5 miles  from  Castor  on  the  Nene  to  Stilton, 
and  21  from  Stiltoti  to  Cambridge,  fee."  Instead  of 
this  ”21  miles,”  the  real  distance  is  28.  Hence, 
the  numbers  of  Horselcy,  instead  of  coinciding,  dis- 
agree. It  should,  however,  be  added  that  they  do 
not  come  out  clear  for  Godmanchester,  w hich  is  no 
more  than  18  English  miles  from  the  Nene.  Never- 
theless, Godmanchester , as  the  equivalent  to  Duro- 
lipons, involves  the  fewest  difficulties.  [R.G.L.] 

DUROCASSKS  (Dreux).  This  name  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itiu.  in  the  form  Durocasis,  and  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  Durocasio,  on  a road  from  Medio- 
lanum Aulercorum,  the  capital  of  the  Aulcrci  Eburo- 
vices,  in  Gallia,  to  Durocaascs.  Mediolanum  is 
Evreux.  The  Itiu.  makes  17  Gallic  leagues  be- 
tween Mediolanum  and  Durocasses,  or  25}  M.  1* 
Drcux  is  in  the  de|>artment  of  Eure  et  Loir,  on  tho 
Blaise,  a branch  of  the  Eure.  The  place  may  have 
been  within  the  territory  of  the  Curautcs.  If  we 
compare  the  form  of  the  word  with  Baiocasses, 
Viducasscs,  Velocasses,  it  seems  prolcible  that  Duro* 
easses  is  properly  the  name  of  a tribe.  The  name 
Dnrocasscs  was  shortened  to  Drucac,  and  then  to 
Dr  tux.  [G.  L.) 

DUROCATALAUNUM.  [Catalauni.] 

DU  ROC  OB  R IV  A K,  iu  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
second  Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  from  Verulnmium 
(S(.  Albans),  in  the  direction  of  Dcva  ( Chester). 
Probably  Dunstable.  [R  G.  L.) 

DUROCORNOVIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  13th  Itinerary.  The  locality  of  Dvro-cornovimn 
is  that  of  Circn  cluster,  or  the  ancient  CoriVeum. 
[Corweu*.)  It  is  14  miles  distant  from  Glcvum 
(G’fo-cestcr),  and  the  military  road  between  the  two 
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places  is  traced  at  the  present  time.  Where  this 
crosses  the  /’owe- road,  Cirencester  stands,  abundant 
in  Roman  remains  of  all  kinds. 

Name  far  name,  as  well  as  place  for  place , Duro- 
comorium  =»  Corineum,  i.  e.  Z>aro-com-oviara  is 
Corin-e urn  in  a compound  form.  The  root  lies  in 
the  name  of  the  present  river  Chum ; so  that  Corin- 
etun  is  simply  the  Churn,  and  Duro-com-a rium  is 
the  Chum- water.  The  fact  of  the  Roman  towns 
being  synonymous  with  the  rivers  on  which  they 
stood  has  already  been  noticed.  [Deva;  Dek- 
v emtio,  j [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROCORTORUM  (Reims),  is  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  vi.  44)  as  a town  of  the  Remi,  the 
first  Bolgic  people  north  of  the  Matrons  (Marne). 
It  afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  people,  Remi, 
from  which  comes  the  modem  name  Reims.  Strabo 
(p.  194),  who  writes  the  name  Duricortora  (Aoupi- 
Hopropa),  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  the  Reini,  and 
says  that  it  “ receives  the  Roman  governors;”  which 
Walckenaer  interprets  to  mean  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  governors  of  Gallia  LugdaneiiM*. 
The  importance  of  the  position  is  shown  by  the  great 
number  of  Roman  roads  which  ran  from  Dunv 
c«*rtonim  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Ptolemy  (ii. 
9),  who  mentions  it  as  the  principal  town  of  the 
Ketni,  has  (tie  form  Aoupouinopov ; and  Stephanos 
B.  (s.  r.)  has  AopoKorropos,  with  an  Kthnic  name 
AopoKsrripioi.  It  is  probable  that  the  genuine 
name  is  given  by  Caesar  and  by  Strabo;  for  Dwr  is 
a common  clement  in  Gallic  names,  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end ; and  the  word  Cort  appears 
also  in  the  names  Corterate  and  Cortoriacum.  Coins 
of  Durocortorum  are  given  by  Mionnet. 

In  a fragment  of  an  oration  of  Pronto  (C.I'ron- 
tonis  Reliquiae , ed.  Niebuhr,  p.  271)  there  are  the 
words  “ct  illae  vestrae  Athenae  Durucorthoro,"  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  a school  at  Dnro- 
eortorom,  where  riicloric,  a favourite  study  of  the 
Galli,  was  cultivated.  In  Arnmianus  (xv.  11)  the 
place  is  called  Remi,  and  enumerated  among  the 
chief  cities  of  Belgica  Second  a.  It  was  made  the 
Metropolis  of  Belgica  Secunda,  and  became  an  arehi- 
episcopal  sec.  The  beautiful  cathedral,  in  which 
the  French  kings  were  crowned,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  originally  on  the  site  of  a Roman  temple. 
Reims  is  on  a stream,  us  the  name  implies,  the  Vile, 
a branch  of  the  Aisne. 

Reims  contained  many  edifices  of  the  Roman 
period,  out  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  great  churches  have  been  constructed. 
There  is  still  a triumphal  arch,  commonly  called 
" 1/Arc  do  triomphe  dc  la  porte  de  Mars,”  of  un- 
certain date.  It  consists  of  three  arches  with  eight 
Corinthian  columns.  The  central  and  largest  arch 
is  about  37  feet  high;  the  whole  Is  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs.  The  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away  from 
the  arch,  and  it  has  undergone  some  restorations, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  improved  it.  There 
was  another  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Flavius  Con- 
stant inns,  but  it  has  been  destroyed.  About  400 
paces  from  tlic  triumphal  arch  of  the  gate  of  Mars 
is  the  Mont-d  Arcne,  the  form  of  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  an  amphitheatre;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  constructed  of  stone.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  enclosure  was  of  wood.  The  ca- 
thedral contains  a piece  of  Roman  sculpture  com- 
monly called  the  tomb  of  Jovinus,  who  attained  to 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  consulship.  The  reliefs 
arc  said  to  be  in  a good  style.  There  sure  some  traces 
of  ancient  Thermae  at  Reims  in  three  houses  in  the 
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Rue  tlu  Cloitre.  Bergicr,  who  wrote  on  the  Roman 
roads,  traced  seven  which  branched  out  from  Reims. 
The  authority  fur  the  antiquities  of  Reims  is  the 
Description  llisUtriqun  ei  Statistique  de  la  Villa 
de  Reims , par  J.  B.  F.  Gfrusez.  [G.  L.  J 

DUROLEVUM.  [Dukoiiiuvak,  in  ATent] 
DUROLll’ONS.  [Dueobrivak,  north  of  the 
Thames.) 

DUROLITUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  ninth 
Itinerary  as  being  15  miles  from  Ixmdvn,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Norwich.  Another  reading  makes  the 
distance  17  miles.  The  line  of  this  road  is  pro- 
bably indicated  by  the  syllable  Strat-  in  5/ra^-ford 
(east  of  London).  Leyt-on  or  Aeyf-on-stonc  = I)uro- 
lit-um.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DURO'NIA,  a city  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (x.  39),  who  tells  us  tliat  it  was  taken  by 
the  Roman  consul  L.  Papirius  in  u.  c.  293;  and  from 
the  amount  of  booty  taken,  and  number  of  persons 
put  to  the  sword,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a con- 
siderable town.  Its  site  is  supposed  by  Italian  topo- 
graphers to  be  occupied  by  a place  called  Cirita 
Vecchia.  10  miles  N.  of  Jiojano  (Bovianum),  and 
3 from  Molise , beneath  which  flows  a sm&il  stream , 
said  to  be  still  called  the  Durone,  a tributary  of  the 
Trigno  or  Trinium.  (Galanti,  Descr.  dells  Due, 
SiciL  lib.  ix.  c.  4;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  472.)  Thin 
locality  was  certainly  that  of  an  ancient  city,  but 
the  evidence  to  connect  it  with  Duron ia  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  [E.  H.  B.] 

DURO'NUM,  a town  in  North  Gallia.  The  An- 
tonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Duronum  between 
Bagacum  (Hat ay)  and  Verbinum  (Verrins).  The 
distance  from  Bagacum  to  Duronum  is  12  Gallic 
leagues  in  the  Itin., and  1 1 in  the  Table.  Both  autho- 
rities make  it  10  from  Duronum  to  Verbinum.  The 
term  Duronum  indicates  a place  on  a stream,  and  the 
place  which  corresponds  to  the  position  in  the  Itins. 
is  Estreungla  C haussee, or  Estrun  Cauchic ,as  D’An- 
ville  writes  it.  The  word  Estrun  is  a corruption  of 
Strata,  one  of  the  later  Roman  names  for  a road ; and 
Cauchie  or  Chaussie  is  a corruption  of  the  late 
Latin  form  “ Calccia.”  Before  reaching  Verriw, 
there  is  a place  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Oise 
named  Estrie-au-pont,  a clear  indication  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  old  road.  Nothing  is  known  of  Du- 
ronum; but  these  remarks  of  D’Anville  are  useful  in 
showing  what  are  the  indications  of  ancient  roads  in 
France.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

DURO'STORUM,  DUBO'STOLUM  (Aovplnrra- 
pov,  AovpoaroKov  or  -os),  a place  of  Lower  Mocsia, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  was  an 
important  town  and  fortress,  in  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  § 10),  the  legio  prima  It  alien  was 
stationed,  while  according  toothers,  it  was  the  head- 
quarter of  the  legio  XI.  Claudia.  Durostorum  is 
also  celabrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Aetius.  (Jomand. 
Get.  43;  comp.  115;  Amin.  Marc,  xxvii.  4;  Procop. 
De  Aed.  iv.  7 ; Hierocl.  p.  636;  Theophyl.  i.  8,  vi.  6; 
Itin.  Ant.  223;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DUROTKIGES,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  lving  south  and  west  of  the  Belgac,  = Dor- set- 
shire.  [R.  G.  L.1 

DUROVERNUM.  [Durobrivak,  m Kent.\ 
DURVUS  MONS.  The  St.  Immerthal  and  the 
Minister ihal,  in  the  canton  of  Bern  in  Switzerland, 
are  separated  by  a rocky  harrier  of  the  Jura,  in 
which  is  the  deft  through  which  the  road  leads  from 
Biel  to  Bale  and  Porentruy.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  a natnral  deft  in  which 
the  Romans  formed  their  road,  as  a Roman  inscription 
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on  the  rock  shows;  but  the  reading  of  it  is  said  to 
be  doubtful.  The  place  is  called  the  Pierre  Per - 
fuse  or  Pertuis  (Pertusa).  According  to  D’Anville 
{Notice,  Ac.),  the  inscription  contains  the  words  via 
DVCTA  PKB  MOXTKM  DVRVVM  ; and  ho  adds  that 
the  mountain  keeps  its  name  Durvau.  According  to 
the  inscription,  a uvm  col.  helvkt.  superin- 
t ended  the  work;  the  colonia  is  probably  Aventicum 
(.4rw*cA?).  [G.  L.] 

DYARDANES,  a large  river  of  India,  mentioned 
only  by  Curtius  (viii.  9.  § 9).  Forbiger  conjectures, 
luppily,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Brahmaputra , as 
no  other  river  but  it  and  the  Ganges  is  likely  to 
have  nourished  crocodiles  and  dolphins.  Strabo  (xv. 
p.  719)  gives  a similar  description  of  a river  called 
ihe  Oedancs  (0»*5cUtjj),  which  Groskurd  and  others, 
without  much  reason,  have  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  lumanes  of  Pliny.  [Yr.] 

DYMAE,  DYME  (Aifct  17),  a town  in  the  south 
of  Thrace,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Hebrua, 
aid  not  far  from  its  mouth.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 13; 
Jtm.  Ant . 333;  Gcogr.  Rav.  iv.  6:  I tin.  Uier.  602, 
where  it  is  called  Demae .)  It  is  identified  with  the 
modern  Fercdtjik.  [L.  S.] 

DYME  (At//aij,  Dymae,  Liv.  xxvii.  31 : Eth.  Aw- 
lUai'oj,  also  Aipiof,  Steph.  B.  m.  v.y  Dymaeus,  Cic.  ad 
AtL  xvi.  I ; the  territory  y A vpaia.  Pol.  v.  17:  nr. 
KararosUist),  a town  of  Actinia, and  the  most  westerly 
«f  the  12  Achaean  cities,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Herod,  i.  145; 
Pol  ii.  41 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  387.)  It  was  situated  near 
tiie  coast,  according  to  Strabo  60  stadia  from  the 
promontory  A rax  us,  and  according  to  Pausanias  30 
*udia  from  the  river  Larisus,  which  separated  its 
territory  from  Elis.  It  is  further  said  by  Strabo 
(viii  p.337)  to  have  been  formed  out  of  an  union  of 
8 villages, one  of  which  was  called  Teuthca  (T«od«a); 
and  it  is  probable,  that  some  of  the  different  names, 
hr  which  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  called,  were 
originally  the  names  of  the  separate  villages.  Thus, 
iu  more  ancient  name  is  stated  by  Pausanias  to  have 
I'Wi  Paleia  (ndAern),  and  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
Stratus  (Xrpardi).  The  poet  Antimachus  gave  it 
the  epithet  Cauconis,  which  was  derived  by  some 
fnsn  the  iron  Caucon  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by 
hers  from  the  Caucones,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  originally  inhabited  this  district.  (St rub.  pp. 
337,  341,  342,  388;  Paus.  vii.  17.  § 5,  aeq.)  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Dyine  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Caasander,  bnt  his  troops  were  driven  out 
of  the  city  by  Aristodemus,  the  general  of  Anti- 
g mus,  b.  c.  314.  (Diod.  xix.  66.)-  This  city  had 
the  honour,  ulong  with  Patrac,  of  reviving  the 
Achaean  League  in  280;  and  about  this  time  or 
shortly  afterwards  its  population  received  an  acces- 
*ion  from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Olenns,  who 
abandoned  their  town.  (Pol.  ii.  41.)  [O1.KNU8.] 

In  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  220,  seq.),  the  territory  of 
Dyine,  from  its  proximity  to  Elis,  was  frequently 
Uid  waste  by  the  Eleans.  (Pol.  iv.  59,  60,  v.  17.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  history  of  the  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  and  Pausanias  says 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  being  tlic  only  one  of  the 
A>  liaean  cities  which  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian king,  it  was  plundered  by  the  Romans 
(Pans.  L c.).  From  this  blow  it  never  recovered; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  without  inhabitants 
*hen  Pocnpey  settled  here  a large  number  of 
Cilician  pirates.  In  the  civil  wars  which  followed, 
Nrfne  of  these  new  inhabitants  were  expelled  from 
thrir  lands,  and  resumed  in  consequence  their 
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old  occupation.  (Strab.  pp.  387,  665 ; Appian, 
AfilAr.  96;  PI ut.  Pomp.  28;  Cic.  ad  Alt.  xvi.  1, 
“ Dymaeos  agro  pulsos  mare  infestum  habere,  nil 
minim.")  Both  Strabo  (p.  665)  and  Pliny  (iv.  6) 
call  Dyme  a colony;  but  this  statement  appears  to 
be  a mistake,  since  we  know  that  Dyme  was  one  of 
the  towns  placed  under  the  authority  of  Patrae, 
when  it  was  mado  a Roman  colony  by  Augustus 
(Paus.  1.  c.);  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  no 
other  Achaean  town  except  Patrac  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  self-government.  The  remains  of  Dvma 
aro  to  be  teen  near  the  modem  village  of  Karavoetasi . 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.) 

In  the  territory  of  Dyme,  near  the  promontory 
Araxus,  there  was  a fortress,  called  Tkichos  (T«T- 
Xoj),  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules, 
when  he  made  war  upon  the  Elcans.  It  was  only  a 
stadium  and  a half  in  circumference,  but  its  walla 
were  30  cubits  high.  It  was  taken  by  the  Kleana 
under  Euripides  in  tho  Social  War,  b.  c.  220,  but  it 
was  recovered  by  Philip  and  restored  to  tho  Dymae- 
ans  in  the  following  year.  Its  site  is  perhaps  occu- 
pied by  the  castle  of  Kallogrid.  (Pol.  iv.  59,  88; 
Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.)  There  were  also  two  other 
places  in  the  territory  of  Dyme,  between  the  city  and 
the  frontiers  of  Elis,  named  Hecatomb  aeon  (“Exa- 
rdpSaior)  and  Laxook  (A ayyur),  the  latter  of 
which,  however,  appears  properly  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Kleans.  Near  Hecatombaeon  A rat  us  and  the 
Achaeans  were  defeated  by  Cleomencs,  who  followed 
up  his  victory  by  gaining  possession  of  Langun,  b.  c. 
224.  (Pol.  ii.  51;  Plat.  Cleom.  14.) 

DY'NDASUM  (Awiatror;  Pth.  Auv&atrtis'),  a 
place  in  Caria,  about  which  Stephanos  (a.  v.)  quotes 
the  second  book  of  Alexander  on  Caria,  in  which 
passage  Dyndasa  is  mentioned  with  Calynda.  [G. L.] 

DYRAS  (A vpas  : Gurgo),  a river  in  Mali*, 
which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  flowed  between  the 
Spercheius  and  the  Melas  into  the  Maliac  gulf.  At 
present,  the  Gurgo  (the  Dyras)  and  the  Alavrn- 
ncria  (the  Melas)  unite  their  streams  and  fall  into 
the  Spercheius.  (Herod.  viL  198;  Strab.  ix.  p.428; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  ii.  pp.  11,26.) 
DYR1S,  DYRIN.  [Atlas]. 

DYKRIIA'CHIUM  (A v$xkxioy,  Steph.  B.;  I’tol. 
iii.  13.  § 3,  viii.  12.  § 3:  Eth.  A v$dxto*t  &vpfaxv- 
*6s,  Dyrradiinus),  a city  on  the  coast  of  lllyricum 
in  the  Ionic  gulf,  which  was  known  in  Grecian  his- 
tory as  Epiimmnus  (‘Evihapyos,  Strab.  vii.  p.  316). 

It  is  doubtful  under  what  circumstances  the  name 
w as  changed  to  that  of  DriciuiAcmuM,  under  which 
it  usually  appears  in  the  Latin  writers.  Some  have 
affirmed  that  the  Romans,  considering  the  word  Epi- 
damnna  to  bo  of  ill  omen,  called  it  Dyrrhachiuin 
from  the  ruggedness  of  its  situation.  (Plin.  iii  23; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 12.)  Tho  latter  word  is,  how- 
ever, of  Greek  and  not  of  Latin  origin,  and  is  used 
by  the  poet  Euphorion  of  Chalcis.  (Steph.  B.  f.  r.) 
Strabo  (p.  316)  applied  the  name  to  the  high  and 
craggy  peninsula  upon  which  tho  town  was  built,  as 
docs  abo  the  poet  Alexander.  (Steph,  B. ».  r.)  And 
as  Dyrrhachiuin  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  site  of 
ancient  Epidamnus  (Paus.  vi.  10.  §2),  it  probably 
usurped  the  place  of  the  earlier  name  from  its  natural 
features. 

Epidamnus  was  founded  on  the  isthmus  of  an 
outlying  peninsula  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Illyrian 
Taulantii,  ubout  627  u.c.,  as  is  said  (Euseb.  Chron  ), 
by  the  Corcyrarans,  yet  with  some  aid,  and  a portion 
of  the  settlers,  from  Corinth;  the  leader  of  the  colony, 
Phaleos,  belonging  to  tho  family  of  the  Ueraclidae, 
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according  to  the  usual  practice,  was  taken  from  the 
inotber-city  Corinth.  (Thuc.  i.  24 — 26.)  lienee 
the  Corinthians  acquired  a right  to  interfere,  which 
afterwards  led  to  important  practical  consequences. 
Owing  to  its  favourable  position  uj>on  the  Adriatic, 
and  fertile  territory,  it  soon  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  and  was  thickly  peopled. 

The  government  was  a dose  oligarchy ; a single 
magistrate,  similar  to  the  “ Cosmopolia  * at  Opus, 
was  at  ihu  head  of  the  administration.  The  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  formed  a kind  of  council,  while  the  arti- 
sans and  tradesmen  in  the  town  were  looked  upon  us 
slaves  belonging  to  the  public.  In  process  of  time, 
probably  a little  before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in* 
t ratine  dissensions  brake  up  this  oligarchy.  The 
original  “arelion”  remained,  but  the  “ phylarchs  ” 
were  replaced  by  a senate  chosen  on  dcinocratieal 
principles.  (Arist.  PoL  ii.  4.  § 13,  iii.  11.  § 1,  iv. 
33.  § 8,  v.  1.  § 6,  v.  3.  § 4 ; Muller,  Dor.  vol.  ii. 
p.  160,  trans.;  Grate,  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.546.)  The 
government  was  liberal  in  the  admission  of  resident 
aliens;  but  all  individual  dealing  with  the  ncigh- 
bouring  Illyrians  was  forbidden,  and  the  traffic  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  an  authorised  selling  agent, 
or  “ Polctos.”  (Plut.  Quaes t.  Grace,  c.  29,  p,  297 ; 
Aelian,  V.  II.  xiii.  16.)  The  trade  was  not  however 
confined  to  the  inland  tribes,  but  extended  across 
from  sea  to  sea,  even  before  the  construction  of  the 
Kgnation  Way,  and  an  Inscription  (Bouckh,  Corp. 
Inter.  No.  205G)  proclaims  the  gratitude  of  Odessus 
in  the  Euxinc  sea  towards  a citizen  of  Epidamnus. 

The  dispute  respecting  this  city  between  Corinth 
and  Corcyra  was  occasioned  by  a contest  between  the 
oligarchical  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  an 
internal  sedition,  and  the  Epidamnian  democracy,  in 
which  the  Corinthians  supported  the  former.  The 
history  of  this  struggle  lias  been  fully  given  by  Thu- 
cydides (i  c.).  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
but  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  its  final  issue.  Nor 
is  anything  known  of  its  further  history  till  312  n.c., 
when,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Corcyraeans,  Glau- 
cias,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  made  himself  master  of 
Epidamnus.  (Diod.  xix.  70,  78.)  Some  years 
afterwards  it  was  surprised  by  a party  of  Illyrian 
pi  rates;  the  inhabitants,  oil  recovering  from  their 
first  alarm,  fell  upon  their  assailants,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  from  the  walls.  (Polyb.  ii.  9.)  Not 
long  after,  the  Illyrians  returned  with  a powerful 
fleet,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town;  but  fortunately  for 
flic  city,  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  consul  compelled 
the  enemy  to  make  a hasty  retreat.  Epidamnus 
from  this  time  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
the  liomons,  to  whose  cause  it  appears  to  have 
constantly  adhered,  both  in  the  Illyrian  and  Mace- 
donian wars.  (Polyb.  ii.  11;  Liv.  xxix.  12,  xliv.  30.) 

At  a later  period,  Dyrrhachium,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  a free  state  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiv.  1),  be- 
came the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Caesar  and 
Pompoius.  The  latter  moved  from  Thexsalonica, 
and  threw  himself  before  Dyrrhachium;  the  Pom- 
peians entrenched  themselves  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Apsus,  so  effectually  that  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
take  up  his  position  on  the  left,  and  resolved  to  pass 
the  winter  under  canvass.  This  led  to  a series  of 
reinarkablc  operations,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  great  captain,  in  spite  of  the  consummate  ability 
lie  displayed  in  the  face  of  considerable  superiority  in 
numbers  and  position,  was  comjwlled  to  leave  Dyrrba- 
cliium  to  Pompcius,  and  try  the  fortune  of  war  upon 
a sccoud  field.  (Caesar,  Li.  C.  iii.  42 — 76 ; Appiun, 
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It.  C.  ii.  61 ; Dion  Cass.  xli.  49 ; Lucan,  vi.  29 — 63.) 
Dyrrhachium  sided  with  M.  Antonins  during  tiitr 
last  civil  wars  of  the  Republic,  and  was  afterward.-* 
presented  by  Augustus  to  his  soldiers  (Dion  Cass, 
ii.  4),  when  the  Illyrian  peasants  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  municipal  law  from  the  veterans  of  the 
empire.  The  inhabitants,  whose  patron  deity  was 
Venus  (Catull.  Carm.  xxxiv.  11),  were,  if  we  may 
believe  Plautus  ( Mtiuiechm . act  ii.  sc.  i.  30 — 40),  .% 
vicious  and  debauched  race.  The  city  itself,  under 
the  Lower  Roman  Empire,  became  the  capital  of 
the  new  province,  Epirus  Nova  (Marquarilt,  Hand- 
buch  der  Horn.  Alt.  p.  1 15),  and  is  mentioned  by  tlio 
Byzantine  historians  as  being  still  a considerable 
place  in  their  time  (Cedren.  p.  703 ; Niccph. 
Callist.  xvii.  3).  Gibbon  ( Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
pp.  345 — 349;  comp.  Le  Beau,  lias  Emjnre,  vol. 
xv.  pp.  133 — 145)  lias  told  the  story  of  the  memo- 
rable siege,  battle,  and  capture  of  Dvrrhachiam.wheu 
the  Norman  Robert  Guiscard  defeated  the  Greeks 
and  their  emperor  Alexius,  a.d.  1081 — 1082.  The 
modern  Dvrazzo  represents  this  place;  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  described  as  being  highly  at- 
tractive, though  unhealthy.  (Alhanicn,  liuauluii, 
und  die  Oesterrcichisch  Montcnegrische  Grange, 
Jos.  Miiller,  Prag.  1844,  p.  62.)  There  are  a great 
number  of  autonomous  coins  belonging  to  this  city, 
none  however  nndcr  the  name  of  E]<idamnus,  but 
always  with  the  epigraph  ATP,  or  more  rarely 
ATPA, — the  type , as  on  the  coins  of  Corcyra,  a cow 
suckling  a calf ; on  the  reverse,  the  gardens  of  Alcinuus. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.)  [E.  B.  J.J 


DYRTA  (to  Aopro,  Arrian,  iv.  30),  a small 
town  in  the  country  of  the  Assarani,  in  the  western 
Panjab,  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  [V.J 
DYSO'BUM  (Awrwpo*'),  a mountain,  the  situation 
of  which  depends  upon  that  of  the  lake  Prasias  and 
the  extent  that,  should  be  assigned  to  the  Macedonia 
of  Herodotus  (v.  17),  in  his  description  of  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Mogabazus  to  Amyntas  I.,  king  of 
Macedonia.  By  Macedonia,  Herodotus  probably 
meant  the  kingdom  of  his  own  time,  or  at  least  that 
of  Amyntas,  who  had  already  made  great  advances 
to  the  Strymon.  Prasias  will  then  be  the  same  as 
the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  Dysoruin  that  part  of  the 
mountain  range  towards  SoUu>  which  sepa rules  the 
Strymonic  plain  from  those  that  extend  to  Thes.su- 
lonica  and  the  Axius.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  210,  iv.  p.  581.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

DYSPO'NTIUM  ( Avowovrtoy  ; Kth.  Atanroi*- 
Ti«wj),  an  ancient  town,  in  the  territory  of  l’isa, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a son  of  Oenoinaus,  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  situated  in  the  plain  on  the 
road  from  Elis  to  Olympia.  It  lay  north  of  the 
Alpheius,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  probably  near 
the  modern  Skaphidi.  Being  destroyed  by  the 
Eleians  in  their  war  with  the  Pisalac  [Ells],  its 
inhabitants  removed  to  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  357 ; Paus.  vi.  22.  § 4 ; Steph.  B. 
s.  p.  ; Curtiu&,  Ptloponmsos,  voL  ii.  p.  73.) 


DYSTUS. 

DYSTUS  (Awrros : Kth.  A&rrior ; Dhysta), 
a town  in  Euboea  in  the  vicinity  of  Kretria,  men- 
tioned by  Tljeopompus.  It  still  bears  the  name  of 
Dhysta,  which  village  is  situated  a little  to  the 
northward  of  Porto  Bufalo.  (Steph.  11  s.  r. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  pp.  436, 439.) 
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EBAL  MOXS  ( upos  TcugaA),  a mountain  of 
Palestine,  always  associated  in  the  sacred  narrative 
with  the  neighbouring  Gcrizim,  from  which  it  is 
yeparated  by  a narrow  valley,  in  which  is  situated 
the  town  of  Nablouse  [Nkafolw],  the  ancient 
Sbechem;  Ebal  being  on  the  north  of  tjie  valley, 
Gemim  on  the  south,  which  may  account  for  a 
phenomenon  remarked  by  somo  travellers,  and  thus 
described  by  Maundrell  (p.  61):  — “ Tho*  neither 
of  the  mountains  has  much  to  boast  of  as  to  their 
pleasantness,  yet,  as  one  passes  between  them, Gcrizim 
j^eems  to  discover  a somewhat  more  verdant,  fruitful 
aspect  than  Ebal.  The  reason  of  which  may  be, 
because  fronting  towards  the  north,  it  is  shel- 
tered from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  its  own  shade: 
whereas  Ebal,  looking  southward,  and  receiving  the 
son  that  conies  directly  upon  it,  must  by  conse- 
quence be  rendered  more  scorched  and  unfruitful.” 
It  was  from  Mount  Ebal  that  Moses  commanded 
the  blessings  to  be  pronounced  by  the  children  of 
Israel,  as  the  curses  were  from  Mount  Gerizim 
(Brut  xi.  29):  and  upon  this  mountain,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  were  to 
set  up  plaistcred  stones  inscribed  with  the  Decalogue, 
and  to  erect  an  altar  and  offer  sacrifices  (Deut. 
ixviL  4, 5;  comp.  Josh.  viii.  30, 31).  The  remark- 
able variation  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
assigns  Gcrizim  to  this  use,  is  a matter  of  history 
and  philology,  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  identity  of  the  two  mountains  < 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nablouse  with  the  Ebal  and 
Geruim  of  Scriptnrc  was  called  in  question  by 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome,  who  assign  to  these  Scrip- 
ture names  a position  E.  of  Jericho  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gilgal  ( Onomast  s.  r.  Gabaf),  in  ac- 
cordance, as  the  latter  thinks,  with  the  sacred  nar- 
rative ( Comment,  in  Deut).  Independently,  how-  ; 
rver,  of  the  fact  that  no  mountains  or  hills  are 
fu*md  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  between  Jericho 
and  the  river,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  objection 
t*>  the  received  sites  is  based  on  a misunderstanding 
of  the  text ; and  although  the  transition  in  the  history 
(Joshua,  viii.  30)  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  heart  of  Mount  Ephraim  is  sadden  and  abrupt, 
jet  the  history  of  Jotham  (Judges,  ix.)  unmis- 
takably places  Gcrizim  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Sheehan,  of  the  identity  of  which  with  Nablouse 
[Xr.vpoi.is],  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  question 
»»  fully  discussed  by  Reland,  with  his  usual  learning 
and  acumen.  (Dissert  Miser U.  pars  i.  p.  121, 
&<**)  [G.  W.] 

KBELLI'NUM.  [Ilkrgetes.] 

EBLANA.  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  between  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  Bubinda 
. (Boyne)  and  Oboca,  = Dublin.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EBORA  ('Effovpa:  Kvora,  Ra.),  an  important 
inland  city  of  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from 
Augusta  Emerita  ( Mecida ) to  Olisipo  (Lisbon). 
It  was  a municipiutn,  with  the  old  Latin  franchise 
the  surname  of  Libcralitas  Julia.  (Din.  Ant. 
PP-  418,  426;  Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35;  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 8; 
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| Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med.  vol.  i.  pp.  380,  foil. ; Mion- 
net,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  3;  Scstini,  p.  6; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  11;  Inscr.  ap.  Grater,  p.  225.  No. 
3,  p.  489.  No.  9.)  Among  the  fine  ruins  of  the  city, 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  an  aqueduct  and  a 
temple  of  Diana.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  100 
Murphy,  Travels  in  Portugal , p.  302).  [P.  S.] 

EBORACUM  (’EffdpaKoi"),  the  chief  Roman  town 
in  Britain.  The  first  author  who  mentions  Ebora- 
enm  is  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 16),  with  whom  it  is  a citj 
of  the  Brigactes,  and  the  station  of  the  Sixth  (the 
Victorious)  Legion.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  words  Eeylwv  ? yiK«t>6pioi  may  not 
be  the  gloss  of  some  later  writer.  That,  place  for 
place,  the  station  of  the  legion  was  Eboracum,  is 
shown  by  the  context  of  the  notice.  For  Kboracum 
and  Caniunlodunum,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  are 
given,  but  not  for  the  locality  of  the  Sixth  legion; 
these  being  the  same  with  tho  former  of  those  two 
places: — 

’E  66paxop  - - - #f.  >>f.  y. 

Aryiao'  s vtK*<p6pios  .... 

Kapovv\65ovvoy  - - 177.  8.  ij£ 

That  Eboracum  is  York  has  never  been  doubted. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Eofortcic,  and  the  Norse  Jordrik, 
connect  the  ancient  and  modern  forms,  name  for 
name.  Place  for  place,  too,  the  frequent  notices  of 
Eboracntn  (generally  written  Eburacuin)  in  tho 
Notitia,  give  us  similar  evidence.  Lastly,  a single 
inscription,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel, 
with  the  name  kbvhacvm,  has  been  found  within 
the  area  of  the  present  city. 

The  early  importance  of  English  and  Saxon 
York  has  drawn  u considerable  amount  of  attention 
to  its  bistory  and  antiquities ; nevertheless,  tho 
Roman  remains  found  within  its  precincts  are  by 
no  means  of  first-rate  importance.  They  fall  short 
of,  rather  than  exceed,  the  expectations  suggested  by 
the  historical  prominence  of  the  town.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  able  local 
archaeologists.  First  comes  the  consideration  of  tho 
actual  site  of  the  Roman  town,  as  determined  by  its 
line  of  wall.  Of  this,  satisfactory  remains  have  been 
discovered,  in  the  shape  of  foundations;  as  have  also 
Roman  bricks,  transferred  to  several  more  recent, 
structures.  Remains,  too,  of  one  of  the  gates  have 
been  found, — probably  tho  Praetorian  ; though  of 
this  the  evidence  is  only  circumstantial.  It  fronts 
the  north,  tho  part  most  exposed  to  hostile  inroads. 
Its  locality  is  that  part  of  the  modem  city  wall 
which  adjoins  Boot  ham  Bar.  Here  we  find  two 
walls  extending  from  20  to  30  feet  inwards,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  rampart- 
wall,  and  near  them  somo  rudely-sculptured  grit- 
stones, which  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  a jxdimcnt 
or  frieze.  On  one  is  seen  a quadriga;  the  carving 
being  but  rude  and  indifferent,  and  there  being  no 
inscriptions  to  throw  a light  over  its  meaning.  Foun- 
dations, too,  of  more  than  ono  mural  tower  can  bo 
traced. 

The  remains  which  have  been  discovered  form  tho 
walls  of  three  sides  of  tike  ancient  Eboracntn  only. 
For  the  fourth,  the  traces  have  still  to  bo  detected. 
From  what,  however,  has  been  found,  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  considers  that  “wo  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  the  Roman  city  was  of  a rectangular 
form,  of  about  650  yards  by  550,  enclosed  by  a wall 
and  rampart-mound  of  earth  on  tho  inner  side  of 
the  wall,  and  perhaps  a fosse  without."  This  area 
is  not  only  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  that  of 
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the  present  city,  but  os  compared  with  the  whole 
extent  of  the  ancient  one,  since  the  preceding 
measurements  apply  only  to  the  porta  within  the 
walls ; the  suburbs  being  considerable,  and  the  Roman 
remains  (as  opposed  to  the  intra-mural  part  of  the 
town)  being  abundant.  The  chief  streets  of  these 
suburbs  followed  the  chief  roads,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  that  which  led  to  Calcaria  (Tad- 
c 'aeter).  Next  to  this  was  the  one  towards  Isurinm 
(Aldhorough).  The  others,  in  the  direction  of  Man- 
cuniuin  ( Manchester ) and  Praetorinm  ( Patring - 
Urn),  are  less  rich  in  relics.  In  other  words,  the 
streets  of  the  suburbs  of  the  ancient  Kboracum  seem 
to  have  been  prolonged  in  tlia  north  and  south  rather 
than  in  the  east  and  west  directions.  The  river 
/W,  however  much  it  may  be  more  or  less  a na- 
tural channel  — a water-courso  rather  than  a cutting 
— retains  its  Roman  name.  Of  private  dwellings, 
baths  (with  the  hvpucausta),  pavements  (tasselated), 
the  remains  are  numerous.  So  they  are  in  respect 
to  temples,  altars,  and  votive  tablets.  From  these 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  inscriptions  are  — 

1. 

DKO  . HAN  CTO. 

KF.lt  API. 

TP.MPLVM  . A SO  (a  solo). 

LO  . FECIT 
CL  . HIKRONY 
MIAN  VS  . I.KC't. 
l.KO  VI  - VIC 

2. 

I . O . M 

DIR  . DEABVftQVK 
HOaPITAUBVB  . PE 
NATIBV8Q  . OBCOM 
AM H VAT AM  8ALVTKM 
KVA M . 8VORVMQ. 

F . AKI.  . MAKCIAN 
V8  . PRAF.H  . COH. 

A HAM  . SAC  . F . NO  . I) 

3. 

DEAR  FORTVNAK 
8O8IA 
JVNCINA 
Q ANTONI. 

ISA  VK1CI 
LKQ  . A VO 

4. 

OKNIO  IXJCX 
FKLICITF.K 

5. 

M . VEUEC  . DIOGENES  UliilVIR  COL 
KRVIHDHDMQ  Mi IRTC1 VKSBTTVRIX 
CVBVS  HA  EC  8IBI  VIVA'S  FECIT 
In  the  last  of  these  inscriptions  the  combination 
liiiil vnt  gives  us  the  title  Sevir,  a title  applied  to 
certain  municipal,  colonial,  or  military  officers  of 
unascertained  value.  It  is  this  inscription,  too, 
wbwe  we  find  the  name  Envn  (=  Eburacwn),  the 
term  col  (=  colonia)  attached  to  it. 

The  first  of  them  is  interesting  from  another 
fiict ; viz.  the  foreign  character  of  the  god  Scrapis, 
whose  name  it  bears.  Besides  this  piece  of  evi- 
dence to  the  introduction  of  exotic  superstitions  into 
Roman  Britain,  a so-called  Mithraic  slab  has  been 
found  at  York,  i.  e.  a carved  figure  of  a man,  with 
a cap  aud  ohlamys,  stabbing  a bulb  The  dress,  act, 
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and  attitude,  along  with  certain  characteristics  in 
the  other  figure  of  the  group,  appear  to  justify  this 
interpretation. 

Tombs,  sepulchral  inscriptions,  urns,  Samian 
ware  in  considerable  quantities,  form  the  remainder 
of  the  non- metal  lie  Roman  antiquities  of  York  ; to 
which  may  be  added  a few  articles  iu  glass.  Fibulae, 
armillae,  and  coins,  represent  the  metallurgy.  Of* 
these  latter  those  of  Geta  are  the  most  muiierou.-. 
It  has  been  remarked,  too,  that,  although  throughout 
Britain  generally,  of  the  coins  of  the  two  usurper*, 
those  of  Carausius  arc  the  more  common,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  York  they  are  less  abundant  than  those 
of  his  successor  Allectu*. 

The  evidence  that  Severn*  died  at  York  is  from 
Ids  life  in  Spartianus  (c.  1 9),  whose  statement  t» 
repeated  by  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Cues.  20),  K atro- 
phia (viii.  19),  and  other  later  authorities.  Virtcc 
((.<?.)  tails  Ebomcum  a municipium ; but  in  an 
ancient  inscription  it  is  styled  a colonia.  The  em- 
|n*ror  Constantins  also  died  at  Kboracum,  as  we 
loam  from  Kutropius  (x.  1).  The  other  accre- 
dited facts,  such  as  the  residence  of  I’apinian,  and 
the  birth  of  Constantine  tho  Great,  at  York,  rest  on 
no  classical  evidence  at  nil.  The  supposed  funeral 
mounds  of  Scverus,  near  York,  are  natural,  rather 
than  artificial,  formations.  (Philipp’s  Yorkshire; 
WeUbekmxTs  York.)  [It  G.  L.1 

EBREDUNUM,  EBUBODUNUM  (Trenton). 
This  is  the  Castruin  Ebredunense  of  the  Nothin  of 
the  Gullic  provinces,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
of  Neuchatel,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland. 

It  is  situated  where  the  river  Orbe  enters  the  lake, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Notitia  of  the  empire:  “in  pruvincia  Gallia 
Kijmsi,  praefectus  classis  Barcariorum  Ebruduni 
Sapaudiae;”  for  the  fleet,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  could  not  have  been  kept  at  Ebrodunum  on  tlw 
Durance.  [G.  L.] 

EBRODU'NUM  (*E SpSbovror:  Embrtm).  There 
is  some  variation  in  the  writing  of  the  first  jurt  of 
(lie  name.  It  is  Epebrudunum  in  Strabo’s  text,  bat 
Cosaubon  corrected  it.  Strabo  (p.  179)  says  that 
“ from  Tarasco  to  the  borders  of  the  Vooontii  and  the 
beginning  of  tho  nseent  of  tlie  Alps,  through  the 
Drucntia  and  Caballio,  is  C3  miles;  and  from  thence 
to  the  other  boundaries  of  the  Vocontii,  to  the  king- 
dom of  Cottius,  to  the  village  of  Ebrodunum,  99.” 
Ebrodunum  was  iu  the  country  of  the  Caturiges,  and 
just  on  the  borders  of  the  Vocontii,  os  it  appears. 

The  position  of  Ebrodunum  is  easily  determined 
by  tho  Itins.  and  the  name.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  men- 
tions Eborodunum  as  the  city  of  the  Caturiges,  and 
no  other.  In  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  Ebrodunum  is 
called  Mansio,  like  Caturiges  (Chorges),  which  was 
also  in  the  territory  of  the  Caturiges.  [Catukigfa] 
There  are  Roman  remains  at  Chorges,  and  none  an 
mentioned  at  Embrun,  though  it  appears  that  the 
cathedral  of  Embrun  is  built  on  the  site  of  a ltuimn 
temple,  or  that  some  of  the  materials  of  a temple 
were  used  for  it.  [G.  L.1 

EBUDA,  EBITDAE  INSULAE.  [HkbudmJ 

KBU'RA  or  E'BORA.  I.  (’ESoSpo,  ’E €6pa,  S. 
Lucar  de  Barrameda),  a city  and  fortress  of  tlie 
Turduli,  in  Ilispania  Baetica,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Baetis  ( Guadalquivir ),  on  its  left  bank.  (Strab. 
iii.  pL  140;  Mela,  iii.  1,  Castelium  Ebora  in  litore; 
Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 11 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  426;  Stcph.  B,  s.  r.; 
Inscr.  ap.  Grater,  p.  489.) 

2.  Ebcra  C eke  alls,  an  inland  city  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banks 
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Cruz.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  3;  Inner,  ap.  Murat  on,  p. 
461 ; Florez,  Etp.  S.  voL  xiL  p.  390;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  L p.  370.) 

3.  ('E66pa),  an  inland  city  of  the  Edetani,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  SE.  of  Caesa  rau  gusto,  only 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 63).  (Brietius,  Tab. 
Pnrali.  vol.  i.  p.  268;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  417.) 

4.  Mela  (iii.  1)  mentions  an  Ebora  as  a port  of 

tbe  Celtic*,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
which  Ukert  takes  to  be  Barrt  on  the  Tainbre. 
(Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  438.)  [P.  S.] 

EBURI  (A’6o/i),  a town  of  the  Lucanians,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  b.  15),  who  expressly 
ascribes  it  to  that  people;  though,  from  its  situation 
N.  of  the  Silarus,  it  would  seein  to  have  naturally 
bek-nged  to  Campania,  or  the  Piccntini.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  town  are  visible  on  a hill  called  the 
Mtmie  (T Oro , between  the  modern  city  of  Eboli  and 
tbe  right  bank  of  the  Silarus,  over  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a fine  Roman  bridge.  An  inscription  found 
there,  with  the  words  “ Putr.  Mun.  Ebur.,"  i.  e.  Pa- 
tmno  Municipii  Eburini,  both  proves  the  ruins  in 
question  to  be  those  of  Eburi,  and  attests  its  inuni- 
tijnl  rank.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  614;  Mommsen, 
I.  R.  X.  189.)  [E.H.B.] 

EBl'ROBHICA  (in  the  Antonine  Itin.),  EBURO- 
BIUGA  (in  the  Table),  was  on  a road  between  Au- 
teniidurum  (A  uxerre)  and  Augustobona  ( Troyes ). 
There  is  the  usual  difficulty  about  the  distances,  but 
it  is  not  great.  It  is  agreed  that  the  place  is  St. 
Flurentin,  on  the  small  river  Armatice,  which  flows 
into  the  Armanqon,  a branch  of  the  Yonne.  The 
termination  brica , briyu,  or  brica  is  all  one,  and 
always  indicates  the  passage  of  a river.  D'Anville 
obvrves  that  between  St.  Florentin  and  A uxerre  the 
passage  of  the  Scrain  is  at  a place  called  Pontigny , 
in  which  case  we  have  a Roman  name  indicating  the 
same  fact  that  the  Celtic  term  “ briva  ” or  “ briga  ” 
indicates.  [G.  L.] 

EBUROBRl'TIUM  ( Ebora  de  Alcobaza ),  a town 
of  Lusitania.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35  ; Florez,  Esp.  S. 
vol.  xiv.  p 176.)  [P.  S.] 

EBUROMAG  US.  [Hebiiomaous.] 

EBURO'NES  (,b€ovf>u>yfs,  Strnb.  p.  194),  a na- 
tion in  that  division  of  Gallia  which  Caesar  names 
the  Belgac.  lie  says  that  the  Condrusi,  Eburones, 
Caeraesi,  and  Pacmani  were  called  by  the  one  name 
of  Germani  ( B . G.  ii.  4).  When  the  Usipetcs  and 
Tcnchtheri,  who  were  Germans,  crossed  the  Rhine 
from  Germania  (b.  c.  55),  they  first  fell  on  the  Me- 
napii,  and  then  advanced  into  the  territories  of  the 
Eburones  and  Condrusi,  who  were  in  some  kind  of 
political  dependence  on  the  Treviri.  (B.  G.  iv.  6.) 
The  position  of  the  Eburones  was  this.  On  the 
Rhine  the  Eburones  bordered  on  the  Mcnapii,  who 
were  north  of  them,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Eburones  was  between  the  Mosa  ( Maas ) 
and  the  Rhine.  ( B . G.  vi.  5 ; v.  24.)  South  of 
the  Eburones,  and  between  them  and  the  Treviri, 
were  tbe  Segni  and  Condrusi  (B.  G.  vi.  32)  ; and 
the  Condrusi  were  in  the  country  of  Liege.  [Con- 
I’Ki'si.]  The  Eburones  must  have  occupied  Lim- 
burg and  a part  of  the  Prussian  Rhine  province.  In 
B.  c.  54,  Caesar  quartered  a legion  and  a half  during 
the  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  under  the 
command  of  his  legati,  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  and  L. 
Aurunculeius  Cotta.  The  Eburones,  headed  by  their 
two  kings,  Ambiorix  and  Cativolcus,  attacked  the 
Roman  camp;  ami  after  treacherously  inducing  the 
R>muuui  to  leave  their  stronghold  on  the  promise  of  u 
safe  passage,  they  massacred  nearly  all  of  them. 


(5.  G.  v.  26 — 37.)  In  the  following  year  Caesar 
entered  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  and  Ambiorix 
fled  before  him.  Calivolcus  poisoned  himself.  Tho 
country  of  the  Eburones  was  difficult  for  the  Romans, 
being  woody  and  swampy  in  parts;  and  Caesar  invited 
the  neighbouring  people  to  come  and  plunder  the 
Eburones, in  order  to  save  bis  own  men,  and,  also, with 
the  aid  of  great  numbers,  to  exterminate  the  nation. 
( B . G.  vi.  34).  While  Caesar  was  ravaging  the 
country  of  the  Eburones,  ho  left  Q.  Cicero  with  a le- 
gion to  protect  tho  baggage  and  stores,  at  a place 
called  Aduutuca,  which  he  tells  us  in  this  passage 
hud  been  the  fatal  quarters  of  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
though  ho  lrnd  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the  place 
before  (v.  24).  He  places  Aduatuca  about  the  tniddlo 
of  tiie  territory  of  the  Eburones;  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  place  is  Tongem. 
[Adcatica.]  Caesar  burnt  every  village  and 
building  that  he  could  find  in  the  territory  of  the 
Eburones,  drove  off  all  the  cuttle,  and  his  men  aiul 
beasts  consumed  all  the  corn  that  the  badness  of 
tho  autumnal  season  did  not  destroy,  lie  left  tho* 
who  had  hid  themselves,  if  there  were  any,  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  all  die  of  hunger  in  tho  winter. 
And  so  it  seems  to  have  been,  for  we  hear  no  more 
of  tho  Eburones.  Their  country  was  soon  occupied 
by  another  German  tribe,  the  Tungri. 

'l'he  annexed  coin  is  usually  assigned  to  the  Ebu- 
rones; but  as  the  nation  was  extirpated  by  Caesar, 
it  could  have  lmd  no  coins.  The  coin  muy  perhaps 
belong  to  the  Eburovicea,  or  to  Eburodunum.  [G.  L.] 


EBUROVTCES,  a Gallic  tribe,  a branch  of  the 
Aulerci.  [Ai  i.erci.]  They  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  17)  with  the  Lcxovii.  Pliny  (xv. 
18)  speaks  of  the  Aulerci,  “ qui  cognominantur  Ebu- 
rovioes,  et  qui  Ccnomani."  Ptolemy  (ii.  8)  makes 
the  AuAipitoi  ’ EGoupouxol  extend  from  the  Ligeria 
to  the  Seqnana,  which  is  not  true.  Their  chief  place 
was  Mediolanum  (Emnur).  Their  limits  correspond 
to  those  of  the  diocese  of  Evreux,  and  they  aro 
north  of  the  Camntes.  [G.  L.] 

E'BUSUS.  [PlTYfSAE.] 

ECBA'TANA  (tA  'EKidraya  : the  genuine 
ortliography  appears  to  be  ’AyGaruya,  as  it  is  now 
written  in  Herodotus,  ami  as  we  learn  from  Steph.  B. 
it  was  written  by  Ctesias  : 'AvoGdrai'a,  laid.  Char. 
p.  6,  ed.  Hudson  ; Ecbatana-ae,  Hieron.  Chron. 
Euseb. ; LuciL  Satyr,  vii.),  a celebrated  ancient  city 
of  Media.  Its  foundation  was  popularly  attributed, 
like  those  of  many  other  very  ancient  places,  to 
Semiramis,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a great  road 
to  it  from  Assyria,  by  Mt.  Zarcaeus  or  Zagros,  to 
have  built  a palace  there,  and  to  have  plentifully 
supplied  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated  with 
water,  by  means  of  an  enormous  tunnel  or  aque- 
duct. (L)iod.  ii.  13.)  According  to  the  same  author 
(/.  c.),  the  city  of  Semiramis  was  seated  in  a place  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  .stud i a from  the  Orontes  (A//. 
El  trend ),  and  would  therefore  correspond  pretty 
nearly  with  the  position  of  tho  present  Ramadan. 
Herodotus  tells  a diflerent  sb»ry  : according  to  him, 
the  city  was  of  later  origin,  and  was  built  by  the  com- 
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tnand  of  Deioees,  who  had  been  elected  king  by  the 
people,  after  they  had  renounced  their  former  indo- 
pendcnce.  Herodotus  describes  with  considerable  mi- 
nuteness the  peculiar  character  of  this  structure, — 
which  had  seven  concentric  walls,  each  inner  one  being 
higher  than  the  next  outer  one  by  the  battlements 
only.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  a conical 
hill,  favoured  this  mode  of  building.  These  battle- 
ments were  painted  with  a scries  of  different  colours: 
the  outermost  was  white,  the  second  black,  the  third 
purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  bright  ml,  and 
sixth  and  seventh,  respeciively,  gilt  with  silver  and 
gold.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  story  of  the 
seven  coloured  walls  is  a fable  of  Sabaean  origin,  tho 
colours  mentioned  by  Herodotus  being  precisely  the 
same  as  those  used  by  the  Orientals  to  denote  the  seven 
great  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  seven  climates  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  revolve.  (Rawlinson,*/!  R.  (leogr. 
Sue.  vol.  x.  p.  128.)  Herodotus  odds,  what  is  clearly 
improbable,  that  the  site  of  the  outer  wall  equalled 
in  circumference  that  of  the  city  of  Athens.  He 
probably  obtained  his  information  from  tho  Medes 
lio  met  with  at  Babylon.  Diodorus,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  Arhaces,  on  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Kchatana 
(ii.  24 — 28),  so  that,  according  to  him,  it  must 
have  !>eon  already  a great  city.  Xenophon,  at  tho 
foot  of  the  Carduchian  hills,  heard  that  there  were 
two  principal  roods  from  Assyria ; one  to  the 
S.  into  Babylonia  and  Media,  ami  the  other  to  tho 
E.  to  Susa  and  Kebatana.  It  would  seem  pretty 
certain,  that  the  former  is  the  road  by  Ktrmansfuih 
to  JfiimwLin  ; the  latter,  that  by  Rotcatuliz  and  Kelt 
Shin  into  Azerbaijan,  and  thence  through  the  valleys 
of  KurtlisUin  (Mah-Sabadan)  and  LarisUin  to  Susa, 
lie  mentions  that  the  great  king  ptuuod  his  Hummer 
and  spring  respectively  at  Susa  and  EchotAna  (A  nab. 
iii.  5.  § 15),  and,  in  another  place,  that  the  Persian 
monarch  spent  generally  two  summer  months  at  Ec- 
hntana,  three  Spring  months  at  Susa,  and  the  remain- 
ing'seven  months  at  Babylon  ( Cyrop . viii.  6.  § 22). 
The  Hiune  fact  is  noticed  by  Strata)  (xi.  p.  523). 
During  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Alexander  the 
(I real  we  have  frequent  mention  of  Kchatana  : thus, 
after  Arbela,  Dareius  flies  thither,  taking,  most 
likely,  the  second  of  the  routes  noticed  by  Xeno- 
phon (Arrian,  A nab.  iii.  19.  § 2).  Alexander 
marching  in  pursuit  of  him,  comes  to  it  from  Susa 
(iii.  19.  § 4),  and  transports  thither  as  to  a place 
of  peculiar  security  the  plunder  which  he  bad  taken 
previously  at  Babylon  and  Susa,  ordering  Parmenio 
to  place  them  fit  ttjv  6xpa.v  r) jv  lv  EK§ardvois, 
and  to  leave  there  a force  of  G000  Macedonians 
under  Harpalus  as  their  guard  (iii.  19.  § 7). 
Again,  when  Alexander  at  last  overtook  and  captured 
Besxus,  ho  sends  him  to  Kchatana — as  to  the  most 
important  place  in  his  new  dominions,  to  be  put 
to  death  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  (iv.  7.  § 3); 
and,  cm  his  return  from  the  extreme  east,  Alexander 
sacrifices  at  Kchatana  and  exhibits  games  and 
musical  contests  (vii.  14.  § 1).  At  Kebatana, 
Alexander’s  favourite  Hephaestion  died,  and  the 
conqueror  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  famous 
temple  of  Aesculapius  there,  in  sorrow  for  him  ; an 
anecdote,  however,  which  Arrian  does  not  believe 
(vii.  14.  § 5).  In  Polybius  wo  have  a curious 
description  of  the  grandeur  of  this  ancient  town, 
as  it  had  existed  up  to  the  time  of  Seleucus.  lie 
states  that,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Media 
was  tho  one  best  fitted,  from  natural  causes,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a great  and  settled  monarchy,  the  , 
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| richness  of  its  land  being  remarkable  and  fix* 
abundance  both  of  its  inhabitants  and  of  its 
j cattle.  He  remarks  of  Kebatana  itself,  that  it  wa< 
situated  in  tho  northern  part  of  the  province, 
adjoining  the  districts  which  extend  thence  to  the 
Pul  us  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine,  — and  that  it  was 
under  the  roots  of  Mt.  Orontes  ( R l trend)  in  a rocky 
situation.  He  adds  that  there  were  no  walls  round 
it,  but  that  it  had  a citadel  of  enormous  strength, 
and,  adjoining  the  citadel,  a royal  palace  full  of 
rich  and  beautiful  workmanship,  — all  the  wood 
used  being  collar  or  cypress,  but  wholly  coreml 
with  silver  and  golden  plates : most  of  these  me- 
tallic ornaments,  he  subsequently  states,  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  Antigortus 
and  Selcticus,  the  temple  of  Anna  (.4  nnitis)  alone 
preserving  some  of  these  decorations  up  to  the 
time  when  Antioclius  caine  there;  so  that  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  was  coined  from  them. 
The  book  of  Judith  gives  a remarkable  account  of 
the  building  of  Kebatana  “ in  the  days  of  Arphaxad 
who  reigned  over  the  Medes  in  Kchatana,"  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a place  of  great 
strength  (i.  2 — i).  It  has  not  been  quite  satis- 
factorily made  out  who  this  Arphaxad  was  ; and 
some  have  identified  him  with  Phraortes  and  some 
with  Deioces.  The  former  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
probable  conclusion,  as  the  same  book  relates  a few 
verses  further  his  overthrow  by  Nebuchodonnsor 
“ in  the  mountains  of  liagau  " (v.  14),  which  cor- 
responds with  Herodotus’s  statement,  that  this  king 
fell  in  a battle  with  the  Assyrians  (i.  102).  The 
place  is  also  mentioned  in  2 Maccab.  i.  3,  where  it 
is  stated  that  Antiochus  died  there,  on  bis  flight 
from  Persepolis ; in  Tobit,  ii.  7,  vi.  5,  vii.  1,  where 
it  is  evidently  a place  of  importance ; and  in  Kara, 
vi.  2,  under  the  name  of  Achmetha,  when  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  restoration  of  the  .lews  wa< 
found  “ in  the  palace  that  Ls  in  the  province  «f 
the  Medes."  Subsequently  to  the  period  of  the  war* 
of  the  Seleucidae,  we  find  scarcely  any  mention  of 
Kebatana, — and  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  had 
erased  to  bo  a place  of  any  note,  or  t hat  its  site  had 
been  occupied  by  a city  of  some  other  name  : Pliny, 
however,  alludes  to  it,  stating  that  it  was  built 
(more  prohahly,  restored)  by  Seleucus  (vi.  14. 

8.  17);  milling,  a little  further  on,  that  it  was  re- 
moved by  Dareius  to  tho  mountains  (vi.  26.  s.  29), 
though  it  would  seem,  that  his  two  statements  ran 
hardly  apply  to  the  same  place.  Curtins  speaks  of 
it  as  “ caput  Mediae,"  remarking  that  it  was  (at 
the  time  when  he  was  writing)  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Parthians  (v.  8.  § 1);  while  J<«ephn< 
preserves,  what  was  probably  a Jewish  tradition, 
that  Daniel  built,  at  Kchatana  in  Media,  a tower 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  still  extant  in  his  day, 
assorting  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  kings  both 
Persian  and  Parthian  to  be  buried  there,  and  for 
the  custody  of  their  tombs  to  be  committed  to  a 
Jewish  priest  (An*.  Jud.  x.  11.  §7).  Ho  states 
that  it  was  in  this  tower  that  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
was  discovered.  (An*.  Jud.  xi.  4.  § 6.)  Lastlv, 

A mini  anus  places  it  in  Adiabcnc  (or  Assyria  Proper  X 
— on  tho  confines  of  which  province  he  must  him- 
self have  marched,  when  accompanying  the  army  of 
Jovian  (xxiii.  6). 

Various  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Kchatana,  none  ot  which  are, 
we  think,  satisfactory.  Bochart  supposed  that  it 
was  derived  from  Agbatha,  which,  he  says,  means 
‘•variously  coloured;’’  but  it  is  more  probable 
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that  it  should  be  derived  from  Achmethn." 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  write  Agbatana.  There 
seems  little  doubt  tlrnt  the  Apobatana  of  Isidores 
refers  to  Ecbatana,  and  in  perhaps  only  a careless 
inode  of  pronouncing  the  name ; his  words  are 
curious.  He  speaks  of  a place  railed  Adrogiananta 
or  Adrapananta,  a palace  of  those  among  or  in  the 
Hatani  (rti*'  iv  B oraKoir),  which  Tigrnnes,  the 
Armenian,  destroyed,  and  then  of  Apobatana,  “ tlie 
metropolis  of  Media,  the  treasury  and  the  temple 
where  they  perpetually  sacrifice  to  Anaitis.”  If 
the  country  of  the  Rat  an  i corresponds,  as  has  been 
supposed,  with  Mesobatene,  the  position  and  de- 
scription of  Apobatma  will  agree  well  enough  with 
the  modem  UamaiU'tn.  (C  Masson,  J.  R,  As.  Soc. 
xii.  p.  121.)  The  coincidence  of  the  names  of  the 
deity  worshipped  there,  in  Polybins  Aena,  in  Isi- 
dorus  Anaitis,  may  be  noticed ; and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  “ Nanea  ” whose  priests  slew  Anti- 
ochus  and  his  army  (2  Sfaccab.  i.  L3)  was  the 
goddess  of  the  same  place.  Plutarch  (Artax  c.  27) 
mentions  the  same  fact,  and  calls  this  Anaitis, 
Artemis  or  Diana  ; and  Clemens  Alex,  referring  to 
the  same  place  speaks  of  the  shrine  of  Anaitis,  whom 
he  calls  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Masson  (/.  c.) 
noticed  outside  the  walls  of  JIamadun  some  pure 
white  marble  columns,  which  he  corjectured  might, 
very  possibly,  have  belonged  to  this  celebrated 
building. 

It  is,  however,  not  a little  curious  that,  though 
we  have  such  ample  references  to  the  power  and 
importance  of  Ecbatana,  learned  men  have  not  been, 
indeed,  are  not  still,  agreed  as  to  the  modem  place 
which  can  best  be  identified  with  its  ancient  position. 
The  reason  of  this  may,  perhaps,  be,  that  there  was 
certainly  more  than  one  town  in  antiquity  which 
bore  this  name,  while  there  is  a strong  probability 
that  there  were,  in  Media  itself,  two  cities  which, 
severally  at  least,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  had  this 
title.  If,  ton,  as  has  been  suspected,  the  original 
name,  of  which  we  have  the  Graecised  form,  may 
have  meant  M treasury,”  or  “ treasure-city,"  this 
hypothesis  might  account  foi  part  of  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  on  this  subject.  It  must  also  bo 
remembered,  that  all  our  accounts  of  Kcbntana  are 
derived  through  the  medium  of  Greek  or  Roman 
authors,  who  themselves  record  what  they  had  heard 
or  read,  and  who,  in  hardly  any  instance,  if  we 
except  the  case  of  Isidores,  themselves  had  visited 
the  localities  which  they  describe*.  The  principal 
theories  which  have  been  held  in  modem  times  are 
those  of  Gibbon  and  Jones,  who  supposed  that  Ec- 
batana  was  to  be  sought  at  Tabriz ; of  Mr.  Williams 
(IJ/e  of  Alexander),  who  concluded  that  it  was  at 
Isfahan  ; of  the  majority  of  scholars  and  travellers, 
such  as  Kennel!,  Mannert,  Olivier,  Kinneir,  Moricr. 
and  Ker  Porter,  who  place  it  at  Ilamaddn ; and  of 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  who  has  contended  for  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  two  capitals  of  this  name,  the 
one  that  of  the  1 >wer  and  champaign  country  (known 
anciently  as  Media  Magna),  which  he  places  at 
Jlamaddn,  the  other  that  of  the  mountain  district  of 
Atrupatene,  which  he  places  at  Takht-i-Soleiman  in 
the  province  of  Azerbaijan,  in  N.  1st.  36°  25'  W., 
long.  47°  10  (J.  R.  Gtog.  Soc.  voi.  x.  pt.  1).  Of 
these  four  views  the  two  first  may  be  safely  rejected ; 
but  the  last  is  so  new  and  important,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  main  features  of  it,  though 
it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  do  more  in 
this  place  than  to  give  a concise  outline  of  Colonel 
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Rawlinson’s  investigations.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member the  ancient  division  of  Media  into  two  pro- 
vinces, Upper  Media  or  Atropatenc  [Atropatksk], 
and  Lower  or  Southern  Media  or  Media  Magna 
(Strah.  xi.  pp.  523,  524,  526,  529);  for  there  is 
good  reason  for  supposing  that,  in  the  early  history, 
contemporary  with  Cyrus  (as  subsequently  in 
Roman  times),  Media  was  restricted  to  the  northern 
and  mountainous  district.  It  was,  in  fact,  a small 
province  nearly  surrounded  by  high  ranges  of  hills, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Media  of  Alexander's 
aera  which  the  small  province  of  Persia  did  to 
Persia,  in  the  wide  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  on  this 
distinction  that  much  of  the  corroborative  evidence, 
which  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  adduced  in  favour  of 
his  theory,  rests  : his  belief  being,  that  the  city  of 
Deioces  was  the  capital  of  Atropatene,  and  that  many 
things  true  of  it,  and  it  alone,  were  in  after-times 
transplanted  into  the  accounts  of  the  Ecbatana  of 
Media  Magna  (the  present  Hamadun ).  Colonel 
Rawlinson  is  almost  the  only  traveller  who  lias  had 
the  advantage  of  studying  all  the  localities,  which 
he  attempts  to  illustrate,  on  the  spot,  and  with 
equal  knowledge,  too,  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
authorities  to  whom  lie  refers. 

In  his  attempt  to  identify  the  rains  of  Tahht-i- 
Solciman  with  those  of  the  earliest  capital  of  Media, 
Col.  Rawlinson  commences  with  the  latest  autho- 
rities, the  Oriental  writers,  proceeding  from  them 
through  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  historians  to 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires,  and  thence, 
upwards,  to  the  darkest  times  of  early  Median 
history.  He  shows  that  the  ruins  themselves  are 
not  later  than  Tfiniir’s  invasion  in  a. d.  1389;  that 
they  probably  derive  their  present  name  from  a 
local  ruler  of  Kurdistan,  SoleimAn  Shah  Abuli,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
A.D.;  that,  previous  to  the  Mdghels,  the  city  was 
universally  known  as  Shiz  in  all  Oriental  authors, 
and  that  Shiz  is  the  same  place  os  the  Byzantine 
Canzaca.  This  is  his  first  important  identification, 
and  it  depends  on  the  careful  examination  of  the 
march  of  the  Roman  general  Narscs  against  the 
Persian  emperor  BahrAn,  who  was  defeated  by  him 
and  driven  across  the  Oxus.  (Theophylact.  v.  5 — 
10.)  Canzaca  is  described  by  Thcuphanes,  in  the 
campaigns  of  Ilcraclius,  as  “that  city  of  the  East 
which  contained  the  fire-temple  and  the  treasuries 
of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia”  ( Chronogr . ed.  Goar, 
p.  258:  see  also  Cedren,  Hut.  p.  338,  Tzetz.  Chil. 
iii.  66;  and  Procopius,  Bell.  Pers.  ii.  c.  24);  its 
name  is  derived  from  Kandzag,  the  Armenian  modi- 
fication  of  the  Greek  Gaza,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
the  capital  of  Atropatene  (xi.  p.  523;  Ptol.  vi.  18. 
§ 4).  The  notice  of  the  great  fire-temple  (of  which 
ample  accounts  exist  in  the  Oriental  authorities 
which  Col.  Rawlinson  cites),  and  the  Byzantine 
legend  of  the  treasuries  of  Croesus  (in  manifest 
reference  to  Cyrus;  compare  Herod,  i.  153),  are  so 
many  links  in  the  chain  which  connect  Sh(z,  Canzaca, 
and  Ecbatana  together.  Colonel  Rawlinson  proceeds 
next  to  demonstrate  that  Canzaca  was  well  known 
even  earlier,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  under 
the  form  Gazaca,  as  one  of  the  largest  Median  cities 
(xxiii.  c.  6),  and  he  then  quotes  a remarkable  passage 
from  Moses  of  Chorene,  who  (writing  probably  about 
a.d.  445)  states  that  Tiridates,  who  received  the  sa- 
trapy of  Atropatenc  in  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  in  a.  d.  297,  when  he  visited  his  newly  ac- 
quired province  of  AzerbAfjAn  “ repaired  the  lurtiti- 
cutions  of  that  place,  which  was  named  the  second 
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Ecbatana,  or  seven- walled  city  "(ii.  c.84 ; compare  also 
Steph.  By*.  #.  v.  Gazaca,  who  quotes  Quadratus,  an 
author  of  the  second  century,  for  the  name  of  what 
he  calls  “ the  largest  city  in  Media,"  and  Arrian,  who 
terms  it  “ a large  village”).  During  the  nera  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  its  conflicts  with  the  Roman 
power,  Col.  Rawlinson  proves,  as  we  think,  satisfac- 
torily, that  the  names  Phraata,  Praaspa,  Vera,  Gaza, 
and  Gazaca  are  used  indifferently  for  one  and  the 
same  city.  (Compare,  for  this  portion  of  the  history, 
Plut  Anton.;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25—31;  Appiau, 
Hist.  Parth.  pp.  77,  80,  ed.  Sch weigh.;  Florus,  iv. 
10;  and  for  the  names  of  Gaza  and  Vera,  and  the 
distinction  between  them,  Stxab.  xi.  p.  523.)  The 
next  point  is  to  compare  the  distances  mentioned  in 
ancient  authors.  Now  Strabo  states  that  Gazaca 
was  2400  stadia  from  the  A raxes  (xi.  p.  523),  a 
distance  equivalent  to  about  280  English  miles ; 
while  Pliny,  in  stating  that  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
Media  founded  by  Seleucus,  was  750  miles  from 
Selcuceia  and  20  from  the  Caspian  gates,  has  evi- 
dently confounded  Ecbatana  with  Europus  (now 
Vcramin ) (vi.  14.  s.  17).  The  former  measure 
Col.  Rawlinson  shows  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  position  of  Takht-i-Soldmdn.  Colonel  Rawlinson 
demonstrates  next,  that  the  capital  of  Media  Atro- 
patene  was  in  the  most  ancient  periods  called 
Ecbatana — assuming,  what  is  certainly  probable, 
that  the  dynasty  founded  by  Arboces  was  different 
from  that  which,  according  to  llerodotus,  com- 
menced with  Deioces,  a centnry  later.  Arbaces,  on 
the  fall  of  Nineveh,  conveyed  the  treasures  he  found 
there  to  Ecbatana,  the  seat  royat  of  Media,  and  it 
is  clear  that  here  the  Ecbatana  of  Media  Magna  is 
meant.  (Diod.  ii.  3.)  To  the  same  place  belongs 
the  story  of  Swmramis,  also  recorded  by  Diodorus, 
and  previously  mentioned.  After  five  generations 
Artaeus  ascends  the  throne  at  the  same  place. 
During  his  reign  the  Cadusians  (who  are  constantly 
associated  with  the  Atropatenians  in  subsequent  his- 
tory) revolt,  under  the  leadership  of  Parsed  es. 
Colonel  Rawlinson  happily  suggests  that  this  is  no 
other  than  the  Deioces  of  Herodotus,  Parsodes  or 
Phrazad  being  an  affiliativc  epithet  from  bis  father 
Phraortes.  (Diod.  I.  c.;  Herod,  i.  95 — 130.)  When 
we  examine  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  is  clear 
that  he  is  speaking  of  some  place  in  Atropatene  or 
Northern  Media.  Thus  he  states  that  u the  pas- 
tures where  they  kept  the  royal  cattle  wore  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  north  of  Agbatana,  towards 
the  Euxine  sea.  In  this  quarter,  toward  the  Sepircs, 
Media  is  an  elevated  country,  filled  with  mountains 
and  covered  with  forests,  while  the  other  parts  of 
the  province  are  open  and  champaign.”  (Herod,  i. 
c.  110.)  Colonel  Rawlinson  then  shows  that  the 
existing  state  of  T aJcht-  i-  Soleimdn  bears  testimony 
to  the  accurate  information  which  Herodotus  had 
obtained.  It  is  clear  from  his  account  that  the 
Agbatana  of  Deioces  was  believed  to  be  an  embattled 
conical  hill,  on  which  was  the  citadel,  and  the  town 
was  round  its  base  in  the  plain  below.  Colonel 
Rawlinson  addB  that  there  is  no  other  position  in 
AzerbAfjAn  which  corresponds  with  this  statement, 
except  Takht-i  Soleinuin,  and  cites  abundant  evi- 
dence from  the  Zend  Avesta,  as  compared  with  the 
Byzantine  and  other  writers  to  whom  we  have  al- 
luded, in  reference  to  peculiarities,  too  important  to 
have  been  only  imagined,  which  mark  out  and  de- 
termine this  locality.  It  is  impossible  here  to  state 
hts  arguments  in  their  fulness ; but  we  may  add 
ttiat  from  the  Zend  he  obrains  the  word  Var,  the 
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root  of  the  jSApir  of  the  Greeks  (sec  Hesych.  and 
Suidas, ».  ».),  which  is  constantly  used  to  denote  the 
Treasure  Citadel  of  Ecbatana;  of  the  Vera  of  Strabo : 
of  the  Balaroth  (i.  e.  Vara-rdd,  river  of  Vara)  of 
Thcophylact,  whence  we  have  Bap<er>tar — the  keeper 
of  the  Baris — the  title  used  by  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius  in  reference  to  the  governor  of  the  fortress  ot* 
this  very  place.  In  conclusion,  Colonel  Rawlinson 
suggests  that  the  Ecbatana  of  Pliny  and  Josephus 
refer*  to  the  Treasure  Citadel  of  Pensepolis;  that 
there  are  grounds  for  supposing  a similar  treasury  to 
have  existed  in  the  strong  position  of  the  Syrian 
Ecbatana  on  Mount  Carmel  (Herod,  iii.  62 — 64; 
Plin.  v.  19.  § 17);  and  that,  if  there  ever  was  (as 
some  have  supposed)  an  Assyrian  place  of  the  sam« 
name  (Rich,  Kurdistan , i.  p.  153),  the  castle  of 
AmadiyAh — which,  according  to  Mr.  Lavard  (i.  p. 
161),  retains  the  local  name  of  Ek-badan — will 
best  suit  it.  (See  also  Journal  of  Education,  rol.  ii. 
p.  305 ; and  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  foL  vi. 
Append.  2.,  where  the  site  of  Ham  ad  An  is  abiy  de- 
fended.) [V.] 

ECCOBR1GA  or  ECOBROGIS,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.,  is  placed  on  a road  from  Ancyra 
( Angora ) to  Tavia.  Eccobriga  also  is  mentioned 
in  the  Table,  on  a read  from  Angora  to  Tavium,  but 
it  is  the  only  name  in  which  the  two  Itineraries 
agree.  The  place  is  within  the  limits  of  Galatia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  an  instance  of  a name  with  the 
Gallic  termination  briga.  [G.  L.] 

ECDIPPA  (’EncJimra),  a maritime  town  of  Pa- 
lestine, identical  with  the  Scripture  Acmzib  {Josh. 
xix.  29.  ’Exo£A€  LXX.),  in  the  borders  of  Asher.  Its 
ruins  were  first  identified  by  Maundrell  (a.p.  1697) 
near  the  sea-shore,  about  3 hours  north  of  Acre , 
which  he  thus  describes : “ We  passed  by  an  old  town 
called  Zib , situated  on  an  ascent  close  by  tbe  seaside. 
This  may  probably  be  the  old  Achzib  mentioned  in 
Joshua,  xix.  29  and  Judges,  i.31.,  called  afterwards 
Ecdippa:  for  St.  Jerome  places  Achzib  nine  miles 
distant  from  Ptolemais  towards  Tyre,  to  which 
account  we  found  the  situation  of  Zib  exactly 
agreeing.  This  is  one  of  the  places  out  of  which  tbe 
Ashurites  could  not  expel  the  Canaanitish  natives." 
(Journey,  p.  53).  The  llinerarium  Hiercsolymitanum 
places  it  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
and  as  many  south  of  Alexandroschene,  the  modem 
IsJbanderitna.  [G.  W.] 

ECETRA  (’Ex'Tpa,  Dionys.,  Steph.  B. : Eth. 
’ExerparAs,  Ecetranus),  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Volscians,  which  figures  repeatedly  in  the  wars  of 
that  people  with  the  Romans,  but  subsequently  dis- 
appears from  history;  and  its  situation  is  wholly  un- 
certain. Its  name  is  first  mentioned  by  Dionysius 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua  Superbus,  when,  ac . 
cording*  to  him,  the  Ecclrani  and  Antiates  were  the 
only  two  Volsrian  states  which  agreed  to  join  the 
league  of  the  Latins  and  Hemioans  under  that 
monarch.  (Dionys.  iv.  49.)  Niebuhr,  however,  coo- 
ceives  this  statement  to  belong  in  reality  to  a much 
later  period  (vol.  ii.  p.  257).  In  b.  c.  495,  after 
the  capture  of  Sue&sa  Pometia,  the  44  Ecetrani 
Volsd  ” are  mentioned  as  sending  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace,  which  they  obtained  only  by 
the  cession  of  a part  of  their  territory.  This  was 
immediately  occupied  by  Roman  colonists,  a circum- 
stance which  the  A unin  can*  are  said  to  hare  made  a 
pretext  for  declaring  war  upon  Rome  two  years  after- 
wards. (Liv.  ii.  25;  Dionys.  vi.  32.)  Again,  during 
the  great  Volsdan  war,  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Coriolanus,  Ecctra  appears  as  an  important 
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place,  at  which  the  general  congress  of  the  deputies 
from  the  Volscian  cities  assembled,  and  where  the 
booty  captured  at  Longula  and  Satricum  was  de- 
posited fbr  safety.  (Dionys.  viii.  5,  36.)  During  the 
subsequent  long-continued  struggle  of  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians  against  Home,  Ecetra  is  repeatedly 
mentioned:  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Volscian  cities  nearest  to  the  Aequians,  and  which 
subsequently  afforded  a point  of  junction  for  the  two 
allied  nations.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  find  Q. 
Fabios  Vibulanus,  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  459, 
after  defeating  the  Aequians  on  Mount  Algidus,  ad- 
vancing against  Ecetra,  the  territory  of  which  he 
laid  waste,  but  without  venturing  to  attack  the  city 
itself.  (Lir.  iii.  4,  10;  Dionys.  x.  21.)  On  this 
occasion  we  are  expressly  told  that  Ecetra  was  at 
this  time  the  most  important  city  of  the  Volscians, 
and  occupied  the  most  advantageous  situation 
(Dionys.  Lc.):  hence  the  Roman  armies  repeatedly 
adopted  the  same  tactics,  that  of  the  one  consul 
marching  by  Algidus  upon  Ecetra,  the  other  along 
the  low  country  near  the  coast  upon  Antium.  (Liv. 
(vi  31.)  After  the  Gallic  War,  when  the  Volscian 
power  was  beginning  to  decline,  Ecetra  and  Antiuin 
appear  to  have  assumed  a position  in  some  degree 
independent  of  the  other  cities,  and,  from  their  prox- 
imity to  Rome,  as  well  as  their  importance,  seem  to 
have  generally  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war ; but  there 
is  no  authority  for  Niebuhr’s  assumption,  that  where 
we  find  the  Volscians  mentioned  at  this  period  we 
must  understand  it  of  these  two  cities  only.  (Nieb. 
vol.  iL  p.  583.)  The  last  occasion  on  which  Ecetra 
Is  directly  named  by  Livy  is  in  the  campaign  of  B.c. 
378  (vi.  31):  we  have  no  account  of  its  conquest  or 
destruction,  bnt  its  name  totally  disappears  from 
this  period,  and  is  only  met  with  again  in  Pliny's  list 
of  the  extinct  cities  of  Latium.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  only  cine  to  its  position  is  what  we  may 
gather  from  the  passages  above  cited,  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  NE.  frontier  of  the  Volscians,  towards 
the  Aequians  and  Mt  Algidus : and,  in  accordance 
with  this,  an  incidental  notice  in  Livy  (iv.  61)  speaks 
of  a pitched  battle  with  the  Volscians  “ between  Ke- 
ren tin  um  and  Ecetra.”  The  suggestion  of  Abcken, 
that  it  was  situated  at  Monte  Fortino , and  that  the 
remains  of  ancient  walls  visible  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  above  that  town  (ascribed  by  Gell  and  Nibby 
to  Artena)  are  those  of  the  citadel  of  Ecetra,  is  at 
least  highly  plausible.  (Abcken,  Mittel  Jtalien,  p. 
75.)  The  ruins  are  described  by  Gell  {Top.  of 
Rome*  p.  110)  and  Nibby  {Dintomi,  voL  i.  pi  263.) 
The  site  is  still  known  as  La  Civita;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  this  hill,  forming  a kind  of  advanced  post, 
projecting  from  the  great  mass  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains, and  facing  both  the  Aequians  and  Mt.  Algidus, 
precisely  corresponds  with  the  part  assigned  to  Ece- 
tra in  the  Roman  history.  [E.  U.  B.] 

ECHEDAMEIA  (’Ex*8dft*ia),  » town  of  Phocis, 
destroyed  in  the  Sacred  War.  Its  site  is  unknown  : 
it  is  enumerated  by  Pausanias  between  Medeon  and 
Ambryswns.  (Pans.  x.  3.  § 2.) 

ECHE'LIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  325,  b.J 

ECHETLA  (’ExerAa:  Eth.  ’ExerAorTjr,  Steph. 
B.),  a city  or  fortress  of  Sicily,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Syracusan  territory.  It  is  firet  mentioned  by  Diodo- 
rus, who  tells  us  that  it  was  occupied  in  b.  c.  309 
(daring  the  absence  of  Agathocles  in  Africa)  by  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  Syracusan  service,  who  from 
thence  laid  waste  the  territories  of  Leon  tin  i and  Ca- 
marina.  But  it  was  soon  after  reduced,  notwith- 
standing the  strength  of  ito  position,  by  Xenodicos 
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of  Agrigentum,  who  restored  it  to  liberty.  (Dlod 
xx.  32.)  It  is  again  mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  15) 
as  a place  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Syracusan 
territory  (as  this  existed  under  Hieron  II.),  and  that 
of  the  Carthaginians : it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans 
at  the  outset  of  the  First  Punic  War.  These  are 
the  only  notices  fonnd  of  Echetla,  and  the  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  Cicero  or  the  Geographers.  But 
the  above  data  point  to  a situation  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  somewhere  W.  of  Syracuse;  hence  Fa- 
xello  and  Cluver  are  probably  correct  in  identifying 
it  with  a place  called  Occhiala  or  Occkula,  about 
2 miles  from  the  modem  town  of  Gran  Michele,  and 
6 miles  E.  of  Caltagirone,  where,  according  to  Fa- 
zello,  considerable  ruins  were  still  visible  in  his  time. 
The  town  occupied  the  summit  of  a lofty  and  preci- 
pitous hill  (thus  agreeing  with  the  expressions  of 
Diodorus  of  the  strong  position  of  Echetla),  and  con- 
| tinued  to  be  inhabited  till  1693,  when  it  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake ; and  the  inhabitants 
consequently  migrated  to  the  plain  below,  where 
they  founded  the  town  of  Gran  Michele.  (Fazell. 
x.  2,  pp.  446, 450 ; Amic.  Lex.  Topog.  Sic.  voL  ii.  p. 
1 50 ; Cluver.  SiciL  p.  360.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ECHIDO'RUS  (’Ex«»8»poT,  Scyl.  p.26;  ’Ex*- 
Surpotj  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 4),  a small  river  of  Mace- 
donia, which  rises  in  the  CrcstonAcan  territory, 
and  after  flowing  through  Mygdonia  empties  itself 
into  a lagoon  dose  to  the  Axius  (Herod,  vii.  124, 
127).  It  is  now  called  the  Gallila »;  Gallicnm  was 
the  name  of  a place  situated  16  M.  P.  from  Tbessa- 
lonica,  on  the  Roman  road  to  Stobi  {Pent.  Tab.').  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
fell  into  disuse,  it  was  replaced  by  that  of  a town 
which  stood  upon  its  banks,  and  that  the  road  to 
Stobi  followed  the  valley  of  the  Echidorus.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  pp.  437, 439.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ECHI'NADES  (al  'Ex<eat  yjjrroi,  Horn. ; al 
’Ex*ed8«j  *Tf<roi,  Herod.,  Thuc.,  Strab.),  a group  of 
numerous  islands  off  the  coast  of  Acamania,  several 
of  which  have  become  united  to  the  mainlaud  by 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river.  Herodotus  says 
that  half  of  the  islands  had  been  already  united  to 
the  mainland  in  his  time  (ii.  10)  ; and  Thucydides 
expected  that  this  would  be  the  case  with  all  of 
them  before  long,  since  they  lay  so  close  together  as 
to  be  easily  connected  by  the  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  river  (iL  102).  This  expectation, 
however,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  which  Pausanias 
attributed  (viii.  24.  § 11)  to  the  Achelous  bringing 
down  less  alluvium  in  consequence  of  the  uncul- 
tivated condition  of  Aetolia  ; but  there  can  bo  littlo 
doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  the  increasing  depth  of  the 
sea,  which  prevents  any  perceptible  progress  being 
made. 

The  Echinades  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who 
says  that  Meges,  son  of  Pbyleus,  led  40  ships  to 
Troy  from  ‘*  Dulichium  and  the  sacred  islands 
Echinae,  which  are  situated  beyond  the  sea,  opposite 
Elis."  (Horn.  11.  ii.  625.)  Phylena  was  the  son  of 
Augeas,  king  of  the  Epeians  in  Elis,  who  emigrated 
to  Dulichium  because  he  had  incurred  his  father’s 
anger.  In  the  Odyssey  Dulichium  is  frequently 
mentioned  along  with  Same,  Zacynthns,  and  Ithaca 
as  one  of  the  islands  subject  to  Ulysses,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  (Horn.  Od.  i.  245,  ix.  24, 
xiv.  397,  xvi.  123,  247  ; Hymn,  in  Apoll.  429  ; 
TloKinropov,  Od.  xiv.  335,  xvi.  396,  xix.  292.)  The 
site  of  Dulichium  gave  rise  to  much  dispute  in 
antiquity.  Hellamctu  supposed  that  it  was  the 
ancient  name  of  Cephallenia ; and  Andron,  that  it 
3 r 2 
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was  otic  (£  the  cities  of  this  island,  which  PluTPcydes 
supposed  to  be  Pole,  an  opinion  supported  by  Pau- 
saniaa.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456  ; Paus.  vi.  15.  § 7.) 
But  Strain)  maintuins  that  Dulichiutn  was  one  of 
the  Echinades,  and  identifies  it  with  Dolicha 
( ij  AoAixa).  an  island  which  he  describes  as  situated 
opposite  Oeniadne  and  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous, 
and  distant  100  stadia  from  the  promontory  of 
A rax  us  in  Elis  (x.  p.  458).  Dolicha  appears  to  be 
the  same  which  now  bears  the  synonymous  appel- 
lation of  Makri , derived  from  its  long  narrow  form. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toLHL  p.  574.)  Most 
modem  writers  have  followed  Strata  in  connecting 
Dulichiutn  with  the  Echinades,  though  it  seem* 
impossible  to  identify  it  with  any  particular  island. 
It  is  observed  by  Leake  that  **  Petuld. , being  the 
largest  of  the  Echinades,  and  possessing  the  ad- 
vantage of  two  well-sheltered  harbour*,  seems  to 
have  the  last  claim  to  be  considered  the  ancient 
Dulichiam.  It  is,  indeed,  a mere  rock,  but  being 
separated  only  by  a strait  of  a few  hundred  yards 
from  the  fertile  plains  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous 
•and  river  of  Ocnia,  its  natural  deficiencies  may  have 
been  there  supplied,  and  the  epithets  of  1 grassy ' 
arid  * abounding  in  wheat,’  which  Homer  applies 
to  Dulichiutn  ( OtL  xvi.  396), — 

AouAix*ou  voAi/irupou,  voi^fvror, 
may  be  referred  to  that  part  of  its  territory."  But 
Leake  adds,  with  justice,  that  “ there  is  no  proof 
in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  that  Dulichiam,  although  at 
the  head  of  an  insular  confederacy,  was  itself  an 
island  : it  may  very  possibly,  therefore,  have  been 
a city  on  the  coast  of  Acamania,  opposite  to  the 
Echinades,  jerhaps  at  Tragrunesti,  or  more  probably 
at  the  harbour  named  Pancleleinwna  or  Platyd, 
which  is  separated  only  by  a channel  of  a mile  or  j 
two  from  the  Echinades." 

Homer,  as  we  have  already  seen,  describes  the  1 
Echinades  as  inhabited  ; but  both  Thncydidcs  aud 
Scylax  represent  them  as  deserted.  (Thuc.  ii.  102  ; 
Scylax,  p.  14.)  Strabo  simply  says  that  they  were 
barren  and  rugged  (x.  p.  458).  Stephanos  B 
names  a town  Apollonia  situated  in  one  of  the  island* 
(i.  r.  ’AvoAAataa).  Pliny  gives  us  the  nAmes  of  i 
nine  of  these  islands,  — Aegialia,  Cotoui*,  Thyatira,  | 
Geoaris,  Dionysia,  Cyrous,  Chalcis,  Pi  nan.  Mvstus 
(iv.  12.  s.  19).  Another  of  the  Echinades  was 
Artemita  (' Apr  tfidra),  which  became  united  to  the 
the  mainland.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59  ; Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2.) 
Artcmidorus  spoke  of  Artemita  as  a peninsula  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  and  Khianus  connected  I 
it  with  the  Oxeiae.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'Aprc/dra.)  The  ' 
Oxeiae  (a/  'O(etcu)  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
separate  group  of  islands  to  the  west  of  the  Echi- 
liudes  (comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19),  but  are  included 
by  Strabo  under  the  general  name  of  Echinades 
(x.  p.  458).  The  Oxeiae,  according  to  Strabo,  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  under  the  synonymous  name  of 
Thoae  (0oaf,  Od.  xv.  299). 

The  Echinades  derived  their  name  from  the 
echinus  or  the  “ sea-urchin,"  in  consequence  of 
their  sharp  and  prickly  outlines.  For  the  same 
reason  they  were  called  Oxeiae,  or  the  “ Sharp 
Island*,"  a name  which  some  of  them  still  retain 
under  the  slightly  altered  form  of  Oxiet.  Leake 
remarks  that  “ the  Echinades  are  divided  into  two 
cluster*,  besides  PetaUi , which,  being  quite  barren  i 
and  close  to  the  mainland,  is  not  claimed,  or  At  least 
is  not  occupied  by  the  Ithacans,  though  anciently  it  j 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Echinades.  The  northern  | 
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duster  is  commonly  called  tlm  Dhragonarts,  from 
Dhragotuira,  the  principal  island;  and  the  southern, 
the  Oxiet  or  Scrojes.  By  the  Venetians  they  were 
known  as  the  island*  of  Kurt&ldri,  which  name  lie- 
longs  properly  to  a peninsula  to  the  left  of  the  mouth  or 
the  Achelous,  near  Oxid.  Seventeen  of  the  islands 
have  names  besides  the  four  ModJtus,  two  of  which  are 
mere  rocks,  and  nine  of  them  are  cultivated.  These? 
arc.  beginning  from' the  southward: — Oxui,  Makri , 
j Yritmona,  Pontlih'misi , K nr  Ion  is  i,  Provdti,  Lnm- 
brind,  Sojui,  Dhragotuira . Oxid  alone  is  lofty. 
Makri  and  Vrdmona  arc  the  two  island*  next  in 
importance."  (Kruse,  Hellas,  voL  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  455, 
seq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  SO,  seq., 
50,  »cq. ; Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  104.) 

ECHPNUS  ( Ex^eoj:  F.th.  'E\icaitut,  I’olyb.  ix. 
41).  1.  A town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated 

upon  the  Maliuc  gulf,  between  launia  and  Larissa 
j Cmnoste,  in  a fertile  district.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  433, 

| 435;  Polvb.  ix.  41;  comp.  Arisloph.  l.ysisL  1169.) 
j It  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Echion,  who 
1 sprang  from  tin  dragon'*  teeth.  (Scymn.  Ch.  602; 
comp.  Steph.  B. ».  r.)  Demosthenes  says  that  Echi- 
nus was  taken  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander 
' the  Great,  from  the  Theban*  (Dem.  Phil.  iii.  p.  120); 
but  whether  he  means  the  Tnessalian  town,  or  the 
one  in  Acamania  of  the  same  name,  is  uncertain. 
At  a later  time  we  find  the  Thessalian  Echinus  in 
the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
, by  the  last  Philip,  after  a siege  of  some  length- 
(I’olyb.  ix.  41,  seq.,  xvii.  3,  XviiL  21 ; Liv.  xxxiu 
! 33,  xxxiv.  23.)  Strabo  mentions  it  a*  one  of  the 
Grecian  cities  which  had  been  destroyed  by  an  carth- 
J quake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  60.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  the 
modem  village  of  Akhind,  which  is  only  a slight  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  name.  The  modem  village 
stand*  upon  the  side  of  a hill,  the  summit  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  ancient  Acropolis.  Dodwell 
remark*  that  it  appears,  as  well  from  it*  situation  as 
its  works,  to  have  been  a place  of  great  strength. 

“ Opposite  the  Acropolis,  at  the  distance  of  a few 
hundred  pices,  is  a hill,  where  there  arc  some  ruins, 
and  foundation*  of  large  blocks,  probably  a temple." 
(Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  80;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p 20.) 

2.  A town  in  Acamania,  also  said  to  ltave  been 
founded  by  Kchiou.  It  was  mentioned  by  the  poet 
Khianus,  and  occurs  in  the  list  of  A cams  iiian  towns 
preserved  by  Pliuy,  where  it  is  placed  between  He- 
raclia  and  Actium.  Leake  places  it  at  A i Vasili, 
remarking  that,  “ from  Stephanos  and  the  poet 
Rhianus,  it  is  evident  that  Echinus  was  an  A<  ama- 
nian  town  of  some  importance:  the  story  attached  to 
it  shows  that  it  was  one  of  the  early  colonies  of  this 
coast;  the  ruins  at  A i Vasili  indicate  a remote  an- 
tiquity, and  their  safe  position  on  a mountain  re- 
moved from  the  sea,  is  in  conformity  with  that  which 
is  generally  found  in  the  early  foundations  of  the 
Greeks."  (Steph.  B. t.  r.  ’Ex‘ros ; Plin.  iv.  2 ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  23.  seq.) 

E'CNOMUS  ('Evro/xoj),  a hill  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Sicily,  between  Agrigentum  and  Gela,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Himera  (Salto).  According  to  Diodorus 
(yix.  108),  the  tyrant  Plialari*  had  a castle  on  this 
hill,  in  which  he  kept  bis  celebrated  brazen  bull: 
and  the  spot  derived  its  name  from  this  circumstance. 
The  etymology  is  obviously  fanciful;  but  it  seems 
clear  that  the  site  was  inhabited  at  an  early  period, 
though  there  was  no  city  there,  for  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  Dion,  in  his  advance  against  Syracuse  (u.  c. 
357),  was  joined  by  the  Agrigentine  knights  who 
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dwelt  about  Ecnomus.  (Plut.  Dion.  26.)  It  was 
subsequently  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  their  wars  against  Agathocles;  and,  in 
«.«•-.  311,  witnessed  a great  defeat  of  the  Syracusan 
tyrant  by  the  former  people.  On  this  occasion  the 
Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar  had  established  their 
camp  immediately  adjoining  Ecnomus,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Himera;  while  Agathocles  occupied  a 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  there  was 
also  a fortified  poet,  ascribed  to  Pbalaris,  and  called 
after  him  Phalarium.  The  details  of  the  action,  as 
related  by  Diodorus  (xix.  107 — 110),  entirely  agree 
with  this  account  of  the  position  of  the  two  armies, 
and  with  the  actual  nature  of  the  ground:  the  lo- 
calities have  been  fully  described  by  D’Orville  (5i- 
cuia,  pp.  1 12, 1 13),  who  has  clearly  established  the 
true  paition  of  Ecnomus.  The  hill  to  which  the 
name  was  given  is  the  extremity  of  a range  of  small 
deration,  extending  between  the  sea  and  a plain 
about  six  miles  in  length,  which  stretches  from 
thence  to  the  river  Himera.  It  was  in  this  plain 
that  the  gTeot  slaughter  of  the  troops  of  Agathocles 
took  place,  in  their  flight,  after  they  were  driven 
back  from  the  Carthaginian  camp.  At  the  f<*>t  of 
the  hill  of  Ecnomus,  on  a projecting  tongue  of  land 
immediately  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hirnera,  stands 
the  modern  town  of  Licata  or  A l train,  from  which 
the  hill  above  it  derives  the  name  of  Monte  di  l.i- 
entru  On  the  slope  of  this  hill  towards  the  sea,  but 
above  tl»c  modem  town,  are  the  rains  of  an  ancient 
city,  unquestionably  those  of  Phintias,  founded  hy 
the  Agrigentinc  despot  of  that  name  about  B.  c.  280; 
but  which  were  regarded  bv  Fazello  and  the  earlier 
topographers  as  those  of  Gela.  a mistake  which 
threw  the  whole  geography  of  this  part  of  Sicily  into 
confusion.  (Clover.  SiciL  pp.  21 1,  214;  D'Orville, 
l.c.')  [Gbi.A.]  The  name  of  Ecnomus  is  again 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  25)  in  the  First  Punic 
War,  B.c.  256,  when  the  I toman  fleet  under  L.  Man- 
lius and  M.  Regulus  touched  there  in  order  to  take 
on  board  the  land  forces  destined  for  the  African  ex- 
pedition : these  troops  were  encamped  apparently  on 
the  hill,  which  would  account  for  the  otherwise  sin- 
gular omission  of  the  name  of  Phintias.*  [E.H.B.] 

ECROX  (’Aaatipw*'),  one  of  the  5 cities  of  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  v.  10, 11,  vi.  17),  in  the  northern 
border  of  Judah  ( Joth . xv.  11.);  but  assigned  to  the 
children  of  Dan  (xix.  43.),  and  accordingly  ascribed 
to  that  tribe  in  Eusebius  (Onomast.  ».  r ),  where 
8t.  Jerome  adds  14  ut  ego  arbitror  in  tribu  Juda.” 
They  place  it  between  Azotus  and  Jamnia  to  the 
east , and  St.  Jerome  mentions  that  it  was  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  Strato’a  Tower,  after- 
wards Caesareia — a manifest  and  inexplicable  error. 
Its  site  is  preserved  by  the  modem  village  of  Akir , 
S£?VV.  of  Ramleh  in  the  great  plain.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Rea.  rol.  iii.  pp.  22 — 24.  [G.  W.] 

ECTINI.  The  name  of  this  people  occurs  in  the 
Trophy  of  the  Alps,  as  preserved  by  Pliny  (iii.  20). 
In  the  inscription  on  the  arch  at  Segnsio  (Suaa),  the 
natne  F.gdinii  occurs,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 

* Arnold,  apparently  misled  by  the  marginal  note 
in  Scb weigh hauscr’s  Polybius  (vol.  i.  p.  69),  has 
given  the  name  of  “ Battle  of  Ecnomus  " to  the  great 
sea  fight  in  which  Manlius  and  Regulus  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  on  their  way  to  Africa:  but  it  is 
quite  clear,  both  from  Polybius  (i.  25)  and  from  Zo- 
naras  (riii.  12),  that  this  battle  took  place  off  He- 
rorlea  Minna,  to  which  point  the  Roman  fleet  had 
proceeded  from  Ecnomus. 
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; two  names  mean  the  same  people.  It  is  conjectured 
that  they  may  have  been  in  the  valley  of  the  Tinea, 
a river  which  flows  down  from  near  BarcelontUe 
into  the  Var;  and  in  that  part  which  i*  called  the 
Val  St.  Etienne,  according  to  gome  modem  authori- 
ties, where  there  are  said  to  be  Roman  remains. 
This  opinion  of  the  site  of  the  Ectini  seems  to  rest 
on  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  Tinea, 

, which  is  not  much.  [G.  L.] 

EDEBESSUS  (’ESr/Srurodr : Eth.  ’EfojSijoorur, 
’E3</3Vj(T«rioj).  a city  of  Lycia,  for  which  Stephanos 
I B.  (a.  r.)  quotes  Capito.  [G.  L.] 

EDENATES,  are  mentioned  in  the  inscription  on 
the  Trophy  of  the  Alps.  (Plin.  iii,  20).  The  name 
of  the  Adanatcs  occurs  on  the  arch  at  Scgusio  (£u*a), 
and  D'Anville  considers  it  the  same  as  the  name 
Edenatcs,  but  others  do  not.  The  difference  is  cer- 
tainly not  much  ; but  the  object  of  the  two  inscrip- 
tions is  not  the  game.  D’Anville  conjectures  that 
“ the  name  of  Sedena,  which  is  that  of  the  little 
town  of  .Seine,  in  the  north  of  Provence,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Etnhrun,  on  the  borders  of  that  of  Digne ," 

| nwy  indicate  the  aite  of  the  Edcnates.  .Seme  was 
called  Sedena  in  the  middle  ages.  [G.  L.] 

EDESSA  ("Eieocra : Eth.'EStirfftuot,  'ESurarjvi*), 
the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  was  seated  on  tho 
Egnatian  way,  at  the  entrance  of  a pass,  which  was 
the  most  important  to  the  kingdom,  as  leading  from 
the  maritime  provinces  into  Upper  Macedonia,  and, 
by  another  branch  of  tho  same  pass,  into  Lvncestis 
and  Pelagonia.  (Polyb.  v.  97.  § 4.  xxxir.  *12.  § 7; 
Strab.vii.  p.  323,  x.  p.  449;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 39.  viii. 
12,  § 7:  / tin.  Anton.;  Itm.  Hierotol.;  Pent.  Tab.; 
Hierocl. ; Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  2.)  Aegae  and 
Edessa,  though  some  have  con>idered  that  they  were 
different  towns,  arc  no  doubt  to  be  considered  as  iden- 
tical, the  former  being  probably  the  older  form. 
(Coinp.  Niebuhr,  LecL  on  Anc.  Hitt.  vol.  ii.  p.  254, 
trails. ; Tafel,  TheseaL  p.  308,  de  Viae  E gnat.  Parte 
Occid.  p.  48.)  The  commanding  and  picturesque 
j site  upon  which  the  town  was  built  was  the  original 
; centre  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  residence  of  the 
dynasty  which  sprang  from  the  Tcmenid  Perdiccas. 
The  seat  of  government  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  marshes  of  Pella,  which  lay  in  the  maritime 
plain  beneath  the  ridge  through  which  the  Lydias 
forces  its  way  to  the  sea.  But  tho  old  capital 
always  remained  the  national  hearth  ( l<rrta , Diod. 
Excerpt,  p.  563)  of  the  Macedonian  race,  and  the 
burial-place  for  their  king.-.  The  body  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  though  by  the  intrigues  of  Ptolemy 
it  was  taken  to  Memphis,  was  to  have  repxsed  at 
Aegae  (Pans.  i.  6.  § 3), — the  spot  where  his  father 
Philip  fell  by  the  hand  of  Pausanias  (Diod.  xvi.  91, 
92).  The  murdered  Eurydice  and  her  husband  were 
buried  here  by  order  of  Cassandc,  after  having  been 
removed  from  Amphipolis.  (Diod.  xix.  52;  Athen. 
iv.  |».  155.)  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  when  he  had 
taken  the  town,  gave  up  the  royal  tombs  to  be  rifted 
by  hi»  Gallic  mercenaries,  in  hopes  of  finding  trea- 
sure. (Plut.  Pyrrh.  26.)  After  the  Roman  con- 
quest, Edessa  (“  nobilis  urbs,"  Liv.  xlv.  30)  belonged 
J to  the  third  region;  and  imperial  coins,  ranging  from 
Augustus  to  Sabiuia  Tranqnillina,  wife  of  the  third 
Gordian,  have  been  found,  with  the  epigrapih 
EAE22AIAN.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  7 1 ; Sestini,  Mon. 
Vet.  p.  37.) 

In  the  reign  of  Basil  II.,  Bodena  (BoJrj^d.  Cedren. 
vol.  ii.  pi  705;  Glycas,  p.  309).  — whence  the  mo- 
dern name, — which  was  strongly  fortified,  was  one 
3rd 
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of  tlie  Bulgarian  conquests  of  that  emperor.  (Lc 

Beau,  Bat  Empire , voL  xiv.  p.  195.) 

Vodhend,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  situation,  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
extent  of  the  rich  prospect  which  it  commands,  is 
not  inferior  to  any  situation  in  Greece.  Notwith- 
standing its  ancient  importance,  the  Hellenic  re- 
mains are  few;  the  site,  from  its  natural  advantages, 
has  doubtlessly  been  always  occupied  by  a town,  and 
new  constructions  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
more  ancient  The  only  vestige  of  Hellenic  fortifi- 
cations that  has  been  discovered  is  a piece  of  wall 
which  supports  one  of  the  modern  houses  on  the 
edge  of  thecliff;  but  there  are  many  scattered  remains 
iu  the  town,  among  which  are  some  inscriptions  of  the 
t iine  of  the  Roman  Empire.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  272—279.)  [E.B.J.] 

'EDESSA  (ij  'ESto <ra:  Etk.  ISwnuot, 
tnjvdf),  a town  of  great  importance  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Mesopotamia,  in  tire  province  of  Os- 
rhoene,  which  itself  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the  town.  (Dionys. 
Patr.  ap.  Assem.  ii.  p.  98;  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  17.)  It 
was  situated  on  the  river  Scirtus  (now  Daitan),  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  and  was  distant 
about  40  miles  from  Zeugma  (It in.  Ant.  1.  c.),  and 
a day’s  journey  from  Batna  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  12). 
Accounts  differ  as  to  the  date  of  its  foundation,  some 
placing  it  extremely  early,  and  ascending  to  mythical 
times,  as  St.  Isidore,  who  attributes  its  origin  to 
Nembroth  or  Nimrod,  and  St.  Ephrcra,  who  says 
Nimrod  ruled  at  Arach  and  Edessa  ( Comment . in 
Genetim.)  It  is,  however,  most  likely  that  Appian 
is  correct  in  stating  that  it  was  really  built  by  Se- 
leucus,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  many  towns  built 
or  restored  about  the  same  period  of  history  to  which 
European  mimes  were  given  by  the  Macedonian 
rulers.  (Syr.  57.)  The  same  statement  is  made  by 
Cedrenus  (i.  p.  166).  Its  position  has  not  been 
dearly  noted  by  some  ancient  writers.  Thus  Ste- 
phanus  and  Strabo  placed  it  in  Syria,  the  latter  con- 
founding it  with  Hierapolis,  and  staling  that,  like  it, 
it  bore  anciently  the  name  of  Bambyce  (BapSvtrq, 
xvi.  p.  748).  Pliny  asserts  that  it  was  in  Arabia, 
and  was  called  Antiochcia-Calirrhoes,  from  a foun- 
tain of  that  name  which  existed  in  the  city  (v.  24. 
s.  21).  This  position  is  certainly  wrong;  but  the 
remark  is  curions,  as  it  connects  the  town  rtith  some 
notices  in  other  authors.  Thus  Stephanus  (/.  c.) 
states  that  it  was  called  Edessa  from  the  force  of 
its  waters  (3ia  rljv  rS>v  uMltqiv  fivuyjv  oSr«  kAij- 
Btloa),  and  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Macedonia;  while,  in  his  list  of  the  places  which 
bore  the  name  of  Antiocheia,  the  8th  is  designated 
V M TT)%  KaAify6r)s  Atprris.  Ancient  coins  of 
Edessa  abound  between  the  ages  of  Com  mod  us  and 
Trajan  us  Decius;  the  majority  of  them  reading,  on 
the  reverse,  KOA.  M.  E A EGG  A or  EAEC  A,  or  with 
the  insertion  of  the  title  “ Metropolis,”  KOA  MAK. 
EAEC C A.  MHTP.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  second 
word  MAK.  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained; 
but  wc  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  refers  to  the 
popular  belief  in  tlie  Macedonian  origin  of  the  city, 
KOA.  MAK.  being  short  for  KOAANIA  MAKE- 
AONAN.  The  obverses  present  busts  of  the  Abgari 
or  local  rulers,  and  of  the  contemporaneous  Roman 
emperors.  There  exists,  too,  a peculiar  class  of 
autonomous  Greek  copper  coins,  all  of  which  bear  on 
the  obverses  heads  of  Antiochus  IV'.,  and  arc  perfectly 
alike  in  their  fabric  and  art.  Their  reverses  boar 
respectively  the  names  of  an  Antiocheia  in  Ptole- 
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mais,  Mygdonm,  and  near  Daphne;  the  fourth  1ms 
been  till  this  time  undetermined.  It  reads  ANTIO- 
XEAN  TAN  Em  KAAAIPOH1.  With  die  evi- 
dence stated  above,  we  make  no  doubt  that  this  coin 
belongs  to  the  8th  Antiochtia  of  Stephanus,  one  of 
the  names,  as  it  appears,  of  Edessa,  and  tlie  title 
whereby  it  may  have  been  usually  recognised  during 
the  period  of  Antiochus  IV.  There  is  no  reasonable 
objection  to  the  belief  that  the  modern  town  of  Or/ah 
or  Urfah  represents  the  site  of  the  ancient  Edessa. 
(Tavernier,  ii.  4;  Pococke,  ii.  p.  232;  Niebuhr,  iL 
p.  407.)  In  this  instance  the  most  ancient  name 
appears  to  have  been  preserved,  Isidorus  speaking  of 
Ma yvovofya,  evidently  the  Orrha  of  M annua,  who 
was  one  of  the  kings  of  Edessa. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Edessa,  subse- 
quently to  its  foundation  by  Seleucus,  till  Christian 
times:  but  during  the  wars  between  the  Graeco- Roman 
empire  and  the  Persians,  and  in  Ecclesiastical  history, 
Edessa  plays  a very  prominent  part.  Many  notices 
of  the  events  of  the  period  may  be  found  in  the 
following  authorities.  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  17,  &c., 
B.  G.  iv.  14,  &c.,  de  Aedific.  ii.  7 ; Evagrius,  //.  E. 
iv. 8 — 26 ; Mai  ala,  Chron.  1 7.  p.  41 8 ; HierocL p.  7 1 4 ; 
Dionys.  Patriarch,  ap.  Assem.  1.  c.;  Theophanes  and 
Cedrenus.)  It  appears  that  the  town  suffered  as 
much  from  natural  causes  as  from  the  attacks  of 
enemies.  Of  these,  the  river  Scirtus  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause,  no  less  than  four  destructive  floods  being 
recorded  in  the  Chronicon  Edessenum  (ap.  Assem. 
p.  386)  and  other  works.  In  a.  d.  718  the  town 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  (Dionys. 
Patr.  ap.  Assem.  ii.  p.  259),  yet  the  work  of  re- 
storation (commenced  by  Justinian  after  one  of 
the  floods,  Procop.  de  Aedif.  ii.  7)  must  have  been 
rapid,  or  the  importance  of  the  place  itself  very 
great,  since  it  appears  from  the  Chronicon  of  Bar 
Hebraeus,  that  as  late  as  a.  ii.  1 184  there  were  no 
less  than  15  large  churches  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens.  (Assem.  ii.  p.  368).  In  a.d.  1285 
it  is  coupled  with  other  deserted  and  ruined  towns, 
such  as  Beroca  and  H&ran,  by  Maphrianu*.  (Assem. 
ii.  p.  260.)  Since  then,  it  has  never  risen  to  its 
former  greatness,  though  it  is  and  has  been  a place 
of  some  importance  fur  the  inland  trade  between 
Kurdistan  and  Aleppo.  The  original  government  of 
Edessa  appears  to  have  been  vested  in  kings  or 
petty  princes,  more  or  less  dependent  cm  the  neigh- 
bouring empires,  first  on  the  rulers  of  the  Syro- 
Maccdonian  dynasty,  and  then  under  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  emperors.  The  local  names  of  the 
kings  were  Abgarus  and  Mannus ; titles  which  appear 
to  have  been  preserved  among  them,  like  the  lurries 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  in  Egypt.  Their 
names  are  found  (as  stated  before)  on  the  Greek 
coins  of  Edessa,  till  the  time  of  Trajan  us  Decius.  A 
series  of  them  is  given  by  Dionysius  (ap.  Assem.  L c.)t 
and  many  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  histories  of 
the  times  (Procop.  Bell  iv.  17.,  Eusebius,  and  the 
Chronicon  Edeuenum). 

Edessa  was  celebrated  in  Christian  times  for  its 
schools  of  theology,  to  which  students  came  from 
great  distances.  Of  these,  the  most  important  was 
the  Schola  Persica.  This  school  appears  to  have 
been  limited  to  Christians  of  the  Persian  nation. 
The  professors  are  memorable  in  history  for  the  part 
they  took  in  the  Nestorian  controversy,  under  the 
guidance  of  John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  lbas. 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  a.  d.  449—457,  against  St.  Cyril. 
It  is  clear  from  a letter  of  Beth  Arsamensis.  and 
from  the  Chronicon  Edcssenuin,  that  their  Nestorian 
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teaching  was  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  thin  school. 
The  professors  were  expelled  by  Marty  rus,  Bishop  of 
Kdessa,  and  the  school  itself  pulled  down  by  order 
of  Zeno  the  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  489,  and  a church 
dedicated  to  St  Mary  was  built  on  its  ruins.  (Simeon 
Beth  Arsamensis  ap.  Assem.  i.  p.  353 ; Chron.  Edess. 
ap.  Assem.  i.  p.  406;  Theodor.  II.  E.  ii.  558.  566.) 
The  expulsion  of  the  professors  vras  doubtless  one 
chief  c«use  of  the  immediate  and  subsequent  spread 
of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  There  was,  besides  the 
Schoiu  Peraica,  at  least  one  other  school  for  miscel- 
laneous pupils  and  learning.  St.  Epiphaniux  shows 
that  the  Syriac  language  was  in  his  day  much 
studied  by  the  Persians  ( Haerea . 66),  and  it  is 
manifest  that  Edcssa  was  for  many  years  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  Oriental  learning.  [V.] 


COCT  OF  EDESSA  IN  MESOPOTAMIA. 


EDETA  or  T.EI'RIA  O'Hfcrra  v «ai  Aripia, 
PtoL  ii.  6.  § 63),  the  chief  city  of  the  Edetani,  one 
name  of  which  is  still  retained  by  the  town  of  Lyria, 
where  there  are  ruins  and  inscriptions.  (Laborde, 
I tin.  de  Eepagne,  voL  i.  p.  259.)  [P.  S.] 

EDETA'Nl  (’HJirrow,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 15;  Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4)  or  SEDETA'NI  (Liv.  xxiv.  20,  xxviii. 
24 ; Sit  Ital.  iii.  37 1 , foil. ; iibriravol,  Strab.  iii.  p. 
1 65),  a people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  K.  of  the 
Celtiberi,  Bastctani,  and  Contestant  Their  country, 
Edetania,  comprised  the  district  lying  between  the 
rivers  Iberus  ( Ebro ) and  Sucro  (/near), and  bounded 
by  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia  on  the  W.  (Con- 
cerning the  occupation  of  parts  of  their  territory  by 
the  llercaones  and  the  Suessetani,  see  the  articles.) 
It  corresponded  to  the  N.  part  of  Valencia,  and  the 
S.  part  of  Aragon.  It  was  traversed  by  several 
rivers  running  from  NW.  to  SE.,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  Turia  ( Turia  or  Guadalaviar),  and  iu 
its  NK.  part  were  some  tributaries  of  the  Iberus. 
The  Edetani  possessed  some  very  celebrated  cities, 
la  the  extreme  NW.,  on  the  Iberus,  was  Caesau- 
AUGUSTA  (Zaragoza)-,  and  in  the  SE.  were  Sagun- 
ti -M  (Murriedro),  on  the  Pallantia  ( Palanciu ),  the 
modem  capital  Valenti  a ( Valencia),  on  the  Turia, 
and  Sucbo  (Cullerat),  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  their  last  city  on  this  side.  These  three  cities 
lay  upon  the  high  mad  from  Tarraco  to  Carthago 
Nova,  the  other  cities  upon  which  were  as  follows, 
beginning  from  Dertosa,  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Iberus  ; Intibili,  27  M.  P.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  399  ; 
prob.  S.  Mateo)  ; Ildl'M,  24  U.  P.  (Itin.  ib.  : 
prob.  Villa  de  Cuba  nee) : Sepelaci  (Itin.  p.  400: 
prob.  Burriana,  near  Villa  Real );  Soguntum  22 
M.  P.,  Valentia  16  M.  P.,  Sucro  20  M.  P.  Between 
tli is  road  and  the  coast  were:  Ibkra,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Iberus,  near  its  mouth;  Etovlsba  (Liv. 
xxi.  22:  Ptol.:  prob.  Oropeta).  on  the 

coast,  NE.  of  Sepelaci;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ssguntum,  Strabo  mentions  Ciikrronksus.  Olkas 
trum,  and  Cartalias  (Strab.  iii.  p.  159).  The 
other  principal  places  were:  EDKTA,  the  capital; 
Honosca  (Liv.  xxii.  20,  where  tlic  reading  is  doubt- 
ful); Turba  (Liv.  xxxiii.  44:  prob.  Tuejar  on  the 
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Guadalaviar)  ; Segobkiga  ( Legorbe,  inscr.  and 
coins  ap.  Vaillant,  Num.  Imp.  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  116; 
Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  21,  vol.  viii.  p.  97,  Med.  de 
Eep.  vol.  ii.  pp.  573,  650  ; Miounet.  vol.  i.  p.  50, 
Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  102  ; Num.  Goth. ; Eckbel,  vol.  i. 
p.  56);  there  are  also  Roman  inscriptions  at  Bexia, 
E.  of  Segorbe ; Ossigeuda  ('OaaiKtpba,  Ptol. : Eth. 
Ossigerdenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; coins  ap.  Florez, 
Med.de  Eep.  vol  ii.  p.  532,  vol.  iii.  p.  109;  Mionnet, 
vol.  L p.  47,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  95  ; Sestini,  p.  177: 
prob.  Ossera  near  Zaragoza)  ; Lkonica  (A«ori*a, 
Plin.  Ptol.  U.  cc. : prob.  A Icaniz  in  A ragon) ; Da  ma- 
nia (Aa^eu'io,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Damanitani,  Plin.  L c.), 
S.  of  Caesarnugusta  ; Bkua,  a municipium  (B<- 
A*ia,  Ptol. : Eth.  Belitani,  Plin.  1.  c. : prob.  Belchite; 
Sestini,  Med.  lap.  p.  105):  these  four  places  had 
the  civitas  Rumana  and  belonged  to  the  conventus 
of  Caesaraugusta.  (Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  413, 
foil.)  [P.  S.1 

EDOMPTAE.  [Idumaea.] 

EDO'NES  Strab.  x.  p.  470,  xv.  p.  687) 

or  EDO'NI  f'HSwrot,  Steph.  B.,  Plin.  iv.  11),  a 
Thracian  people,  whose  name  was  often  used  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  to  express  the  whole  of  the 
nation  of  which  they  formed  a part.  (Aesch.  Per  a. 
493;  Soph.  Ant.  955;  Eurip.  Bee.  1153;  Ov.  Met. 
xi.  69,  Triat.  iv.  1.  42;  Propert  i.  3.  5;  Hot.  Cam i, 
ii.  7.  27.)  It  appears  from  Thucydides  (ii.  99) 
that  this  Thracian  clan  once  held  possession  of  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Strymon,  as  far  as  Mygdonia,  but 
were  driven  from  this  by  the  Temenid  princes  of 
Macedonia.  Afterwards  they  are  found  occupying, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  the  district  called 
Edonis  (’HStndf,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §31),  which  ex- 
tended from  Lake  Cercinitis  as  far  E.  as  the  river 
Nestua,  between  the  spurs  of  Mt.  Orbelus,  and  the 
Pieres  to  the  S.  (Comp.  Herod,  v.  1 1,  vii.  1 10, 1 14 ; 
Thuc.  iv.  102,  109.)  Edonis  was  included  in  the 
first  region  of  Macedonia,  after  the  Roman  conquest, 
n.  c.  167.  (Liv.  xlv.  29.)  The  following  are  the 
principal  towns  of  this  important  district:  Ami-iii- 
polis,  with  its  harbour  Lion;  Myrcikus;  Pha- 
ores;  Oesyma;  Gasokub;  Domeuus;  Philippi; 
Dkabescus;  Neapous;  Acontisma;  Tragilus; 
Pergamus. 

A large  coin  of  Geta,  king  of  the  Edoni,  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Millingen,  the  characters  on  which 
agree  with  the  time  when  the  Edoni  pressed  Dnv- 
bescus  and  the  Nine  Ways,  and  liad  therefore  the 
power  of  working  some  of  the  mines.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  coins  of  the  Orescii,  with  the  type, 
a satyr  carrying  off  a nymph,  belong  to  Edonis  or 
its  vicinity.  The  Satyrs  were  the  Satrae,  and  refer 
to  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  the  mountains  Pan- 
gaeutn  and  Orbelus.  (Herod,  vii.  111.)  Apollodortv 
(iii.  5)  has  handed  down  some  traditions  showing 
the  connection  between  the  kings  of  the  Edoni,  and 
the  legends  about  Dionysus  and  the  Satyrs.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  213.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EDONIS.  [Antanduus.] 

EDREI  (’E bpal,  LXX. ; ’A bpad,  Euscb.),  a town  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Manaaseh,  beyond  Jordan,  mentioned 
with  Asbtaroth  (Josh.  xiii.  31 ) as  a city  of  the  king- 
dom of  Og  in  Bosh  an.  Eusebius  places  it  20  miles 
from  Bozrm.  (OnomuaL  a.  v.  'Aoaptod.)  The  Arabian 
geographers  mention  a village  under  the  name  of 
Edhra  in  the  Bauran,  which  has  been  identified 
with  Edrei,  by  Dr.  Robinson.  (Bib.  Rea.  vol.  iii. 
Append,  p.  155.)  Burckhardt  had  supposed  it  to  be 
represented  by  Ed-Dood,  a village  between  iMtol 
and  Mezoneib,  to  the  cast  of  the  Uadj  road.  Letween 
3 P 4 
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liturah  and  Adjlun.  ( Travels , p.  241.)  The  site  of 
Edhra  is  not  so  accurately  defined,  but  Dr.  Robinson 
says,  “ it  is  nearer  to  Basrah  than  is  Deraa . accord- 
ing to  my  information.”  [G.  IV.] 

EDROS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  § 12)  as  one  of  the  four 
islands  eastward  of  Hibernia,  viz.:  Monaoeda,  Mona, 
Ed nvt  (desert),  Lemnos  (desert).  Another  reading  is 
( hires;  Adraa  and  Andros,  also  Edros,=  Bartlsey 
Island  of  the  coast  of  Wales.  [It  G.  L.] 

KDRUM  (/dro).  a town  of  Gallia  Trans  padam, 
situated  on  a considerable  lake,  now  called  the  Logo 
d Idro,  formed  by  the  river  Cleusis  or  Chicse. 
Neither  the  hike  nor  the  town  is  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  author,  but  an  inscription  cited  by  Cluver 
(/to/,  p.  108)  proves  the  name  and  existence  of  the 
latter:  it  was  probably  not  a municipal  town,  hut  a 
dependency  of  Brixia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EETIONEIA.  [Athenae,  p.  308,  a.] 

EG  DIN  1 1.  [Ectini.] 

EGELASTA.  [Ckltiberia.] 

EGESTA  [Skoksta.] 

EG  ETA,  AEGE'TA('E,y»rraor 'ErTrra,  Ptol.  iii. 
9.  § 4),  a town  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia,  near  the 
spot  where  Trajan  built  his  bridge  across  the  river. 
According  to  the  Notitia  Imp.  (30),  its  garrison 
consisted  of  a division  of  the  thirteenth  legion  and  a 
kquadron  of  cavalry.  (I  tin.  Ant.  218 ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv. 
7.)  ' ..  [L.  S.] 

EGITA'NIA  (Idanna  la  Fwyo,  \Y.  of  Coria,  on 
the  Ponsul ),  a city  of  Lusitania,  only  known  by  the 
inscriptions  found  among  its  extensive  rains.  It  was 
also  called  Igedita.  (Grater,  p.  162,  No.  31 ; Florez, 
Esp.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  137 ; Ukert,  vul.  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
397.)  [P.  S.] 

EGNA'TIA  or  GNA'TIA  (’Eywria  or  ‘I yyarla: 
Eth.  rvadiyoi,  lnscr. ; Ignat inus,  Lib.  Col.  p.  262), 
a considerable  town  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast  between  Barium  and  Brundusium.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  at  27  M.  I*,  from  the  former,  and  29 
from  the  hitter  city.  (//in.  Ant.  pp.117,  315;  Tab. 
Peut.')  Both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  mention  it  as  a 
city  of  the  Pcucetians  or  southern  Apulians:  and 
Pliny  also  assigns  it  to  the  Pediculi  (the  same  people 
with  the  Pcucetians),  though  he  elsewhere  less  cor- 
rectly describes  it  as  a town  of  the  Sallentines.  It 
must  indeed  have  been  the  last  city  of  the  Pcucetians 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Calabria.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 15;  Mel.  ii.  4;  Plin.  ii.  107.  s.  Ill, 
iii.  ll.s.  16.)  Horace,  who  made  it  his  last  halting- 
place  on  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  tells  us  tliat  it 
suffered  from  the  want  of  good  water  *,  and  ridicules 
the  pretended  miracle  (noticed  also  by  Pliny)  shown 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  asserted  that  incense  pluccd 
on  a certain  altar  was  spontaneously  consumed  with- 
out the  application  of  fire.  (Ilor.  Sat.  i.  5.  97 — 100; 
PUn.  ii.  107.  s.  111.) 

No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems 
to  have  derived  its  chief  importance  from  its  position 
on  the  high  road  to  Brundusium,  which  rendered  it 
a convenient  halting-place  for  travellers  both  by  land 
and  sea.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  There  is,  however,  no  autho- 

* This  at  least  is  the  construction  put  by  all  the 
best  commentators  upon  the  phrase  of  Horace, — 
*'  Lymphis  iratis  exstrueta:”  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  modern  topographers  s|jeak  of  the  site  as 
abounding  in  fresh  water,  and  having  one  fountain 
in  particular,  still  called  the  Ponte  dAgnazzo,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  country.  (Pratilli 

I’m  Appia , p.  544;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  146.) 
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rity  for  the  assertion  of  some  Italian  topographers 
(adopted  from  them  by  Cnuner  and  other*),  that  tlio 
rood  from  hence  along  the  coast  to  Barium  and  Cm— 
nusium  was  named  from  this  city  the  Via  Egnatisa, 

— still  less  that  it  gave  name  to  the  celebrated  mili- 
tary rood  across  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  from  Apol  - 
Ionia  to  the  Hellespont.  It  appears  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  proper,  or  at  least  the  original,  name  of  the 
city  was  not  Egnntia,  but  Giuitia;  which  form  im 
found  in  Horace,  as  well  ns  in  some  of  the  best  MSS- 
of  Pliny  and  Mela;  and  is  further  confirmed  by  m 
Greek  inscription,  in  which  the  name  of  the  people 
is  written  rNA0INflN.  (Tadtnckf,  Not.  ad  McL 
L c. : Mommsen,  U.  I.  Dialekte,  p.  66.) 

The  period  of  the  destruction  of  Egnatia  is  un- 
known, but  its  ruins  are  still  visible  on  the  sea-const 
about  6 miles  SE.  of  Monnpoli  An  old  tower  on 
the  shore  itself  still  bears  the  name  of  Torre  d Ag- 
nazzo;  while  considerable  portions  of  the  walls  and 
other  remains  indicate  the  site  of  the  nneient  city  a 
little  more  inland,  extending  from  thence  towards  the 
modern  town  of  Fasatui.  Numerous  sepulchres  have 
been  excavated  in  the  vicinity,  and  hare  yielded  an 
abundant  harvest  of  vases,  terracottas,  and  other 
ancient  relics,  as  well  as  a few  inscriptions  in  the 
Messapian  dialect.  (Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  iv.  c.  15. 
p.  546;  Romanelli,  vul.  ii.  p.  146;  Momiroen,  U.  I. 
Dial  rite,  p.  66.)  [E.  H.B.j 

EGORIGIUM,  a place  mentioned  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  and  in  the  Table,  on  the  road  from  Augusta  Tre- 
vororum  ( Trier)  to  Cologne.  The  stations  in  the  Table 
nre  Bcda,  18  M.  1\;  Ausavu,  18;  Egorigium,  12.  In 
the  Table  it  is  written  Icorigiurn.  The  next  station 
to  Egorigium  is  Marcomagus  ( Marmagen),  12  M.  I*. 
Some  geographers  place  Egorigium  at  Kirchenhacher, 
not  tar  from  Stadtkill  on  the  Kill,  which  flows  into 
the  Slosel,  on  the  left  bank.  [G.  L.] 

EGO'SA.  [Castei.i^ni.] 

EGURRI.  [Astthks.] 

EIDUMANNIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  3.  § 6)  as  a river  between  the  prominence  to  the 
south  of  the  Garrienus  ( } are)  and  Orford  Ness,  and 
the  ’I dpiirffa  « foxvai*  (**c  in  the  current  editions). 
Whatever  inay  be  the  reading,  this  ’Idmatra  means 
the  Thames.  Hence,  the  Stour,  Orvell,  Bhickwater, 
or  any  of  the  Essex  rivers  may  be  the  Kidumannia. 
The  J9/acF-water  is  the  best;  in  which  case  the  du 

— the  Welsh  du,  Gaelic  dubh  — black.  [R.  G.  L.] 
KILE'SIUM  (Ei’Aiitum'),  a town  of  Boeotia,  of 

uncertain  site,  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  name  of 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  indicates  a marshy  po- 
sition. (Horn.  II.  ii.  499;  Strab.  ix.  p.  406;  Steph. 

B.  s.  r. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  469.) 

EION.  1.  (’HiaV;  Eth.  'Hiatrevt,  Steph.  B.),  a 
town  and  fortress  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  25  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of  which  it  was 
the  harbour.  (Time.  iv.  102.)  Xerxes,  on  his  re- 
turn after  the  defeat  at  Snlamis,  sailed  from  ETon  to 
Asia.  (Herod,  viii.  118.)  The  Persian  Bnges  was 
left  in  command  of  the  town,  which  was  captured, 
after  a desperate  resistance,  by  the  Athenians  and 
their  confederates,  under  Cimon.  (Herod,  vii.  107; 
Thuc.  i.  98  ; comp.  Pans.  viii.  8.  § 2.)  Bra&idas 
attacked  it  by  land  and  by  boats  on  the  river,  but 
was  repulsed  by  Thucydides,  who  had  come  from 
Thasos  with  his  squadron  in  time  to  save  it.  (Thuc. 
iv.  107.)  It  was  occupied  by  Cleon;  and  the  re- 
mains of  his  army,  after  their  defeat  at  Amphipolis, 
mustered  again  at  ETon.  (Thuc.  v.  10.)  Extensive 
ruins  of  thick  walls,  constructed  of  small  stones  and 
mortar,  among  which  appear  many  squared  block* 
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in  the  Hellenic  style,  have  been  found  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  StryAion  beyond  the  ferry.  These  ruins 
l*d  ini'  to  the  Byzantine  period,  and  have  been  attri- 
buted to  a town  of  the  Ix>wer  Empire,  Ko/xtrlaarj, 
which  the  Italians  have  converted  into  Contesta. 
These  remains  at  the  ferry  stand  nearly,  if  not  ex- 
actly, on  the  site  of  Eton  on  the  St  ry  in  on.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  172.) 

2.  A town  of  Pieria.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Eustatk. 
ap.  Horn.  II.  in  p.  287.) 

3.  A colony  of  the  Mendaeans,  which  was  be- 
trayed to  the  Athenians,  and  retaken  by  the  Chalei- 
diarisand  Bottiaeans,  b.  C.  425  (Thuc.  iv.  7);  which 
Eustathius  (/.  c.)  placed  in  the  Chersonesus,  but,  as 
this  is  much  too  remote  for  the  Clialcidiaus  to  have 
marched  thither  to  recover  a town,  Arnold  (ap.  Thuc. 
L e,)  snppo>ed  there  might  have  been  a fourth  Eton, 
on  some  point  of  the  long  and  winding  coast  which 
extends  from  the  .Strymon  to  the  Axius.  [E.B.J.] 

EION  or  EIONES  Diod.;  Horn., 

Strab.),  a town  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  mentioned 
by  llomer  along  with  Troezcn  and  Kpidaurus.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  towns  founded  by 
the  Dryopes,  when  they  were  expelled  from  their 
seats  in  Northern  Greece  by  Hercules.  Strabo  re- 
lates that  the  Mycenarans  expelled  the  inhabitants 
of  Eiones,  and  rtmde  it  their  sea-port,  but  that  it 
liad  entirely  disappeared  in  his  time.  Its  position  is 
uncertain ; but.  in  consequence  of  the  preceding 
statement  of  Strabo,  it  is  placed  by  Curtius  iu  the 
plain  of  Kandia.  (Diod.  iv.  37 ; Horn.  II.  ii.  561 ; 
Strab.  via.  p.  373 ; Curtius,  Peloponneeos,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  467,  580.) 

EIKA.  [Ira.] 

EIRESIDAE or  ERESIDAE.  [Attica,  p.334  ] 

KLAEA  (’EAam:  Eth.  ’EAoJtt}j)»  an  Aeolic  city 
of  Asia,  the  port  of  the  Pergamcni.  (Steph.  B.  t.  r.) 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Stephanus,  it  was 
also  called  Cidaenis  (KiJaim),  and  was  founded  by 
Me  nest  hens;  but  it  seems  likely  that  there  is  some 
error  in  the  reading  Cidacnis  (Meineke  ad  Steph. 
B.  t.  r.).  Strain)  (p.  615)  places  Elaea  south  of  the 
river  Caicos,  12  stadia  from  the  river,  and  120  stadia 
from  Pergamum.  The  Caicus  enters  a bay,  which 
was  called  Elaiticus,  or  the  bay  of  Elaea.  Strabo 
call*  the  bay  of  Elaea  part  of  the  bay  of  Adrainyt- 
tium,  but  very  incorrectly.  Ho  has  the  story, 
which  Stephanus  lias  taken  from  him,  that  “ Elaea 
was  a settlement  made  by  Menestheus  and  the 
Athenians  with  him,  who  joined  the  war  against 
Ilium"  (p.  122);  but  Strabo  does  not  explain  how  it 
could  be  an  Aeolian  city,  if  this  story  was  true.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  coins  of  Elaea,  which  bear  the 
head  and  name  of  Menestheus,  are  some  evidence  of 
its  Athenian  origin ; but  it  is  no  evidence  at  all. 
Herodotus  (L  149)  does  not  name  Elaea  among  the 
Aeolian  cities.  Strabo  makes  the  bay  of  Elaea  ter- 
minate on  one  side  in  a point  called  Hydra,  and  on 
the  other  in  a promontory’  Harmatus;  and  he  esti- 
mates the  width  between  these  points  at  80  stadia. 
Thucydides  (viii.  101)  places  Harmatus  opposite  to 
Alethymna,  from  which,  and  the  rest  of  the  narra- 
tive. it  is  clear  that  he  fixes  Harmatus  in  a different 
place  from  Strabo.  The  exact  site  of  Elaea  seems 
to  be  uncertain.  Leake,  in  his  map,  fixes  it  at  a 
pl.ice  marked  Kfueli , on  the  road  from  the  south  to 
I’ergatnum  (Bergamah).  Scylax  (p.  35),  Mela 
(i.  18),  Pliny  (v.  32),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  all  of 
whom  mention  Elaea,  do  not  help  us  to  the  precise 
place:  ail  we  learn  from  them  is,  that  the  Caicus 
Sowed  between  I’itanc  and  Elaea. 
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The  name  of  Elaea  occurs  in  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Pergaintun.  From  Livy  (xxxv.  13)  it 
nppenrs,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  that  those  who  wuuld 
reach  Perga  mum,  from  the  sea,  would  lund  at  Elaea. 
(Comp.  Liv.  xxx vi.  43,  xxxvii.  18.  37;  Polyb.  xvi. 
41,  xxi.  8).  One  of  the  passages  of  Livy  shows  that 
there  was  a small  hill  ( tumulus ) near  Klava,  and 
that  the  town  was  in  a plain  and  walled.  Elaea  was 
damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at 
the  same  time  that  Pitano  suffered.  [G.  L.] 
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ELAEA,  an  island  on  the  Propontis,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  32);  but  it  is  not  certain  which  of  the 
several  small  islands  lie  means.  [G.  L.] 

ELAEA  (’EAoia,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §3),  a promontory 
on  the  NE.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Pococke  (Trao. 
vol.  ii.  p.  218)  calls  Chaulc-burnau.  (Comp  Engel, 
Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELAEA,  KLAEA' ITS.  [Acheron.] 
ELAEUS.  1.  (’EAtuoi,  written  ’EAoioOr  in 
Marcian,  Peripl.  p,  70),  was  an  emporium  or  trading 
place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Elaeus  was  120  stadia 
west  of  Cales.  [Caleb.] 

2.  Placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Sinus  Doridis;  hut  no- 
thing is  known  of  it.  [Ckrameicus.]  [G.  L.] 
ELAEUS  (’EAcuour,  ’EAsowi),  the  southernmost 
town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  within  less  than  one 
day’s  sail  of  Lemnos  with  a northerly  wiml(  Herod,  vi. 
140),  and  a colony  of  Teas  in  Ionia  (Scynm.  786). 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  tomb,  temple,  and  sacred 
grove  of  the  hero  Protesilaus.  The  temple,  con- 
spicuously placed  on  the  sea-shore,  was  a scene  of 
worship  and  pilgrimage,  not  merely  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Elaeus,  but  also  for  the  neighbouring  Greeks 
generally  ; and  was  enriched  with  ample  votive 
offerings,  and  probably  deposits  for  security  — 
money,  gold  and  silver  saucers,  bronze  implements 
robes,  and  various  other  presents.  (Herod,  vii.  33, 
ix.  116;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  595  ; Paus.  i.  34.  § 2, 
iii.  4.  § 5 ; Plin.  xvi.  99  ; Philostr.  Her.  ii.  1 ; 
Tzctz.  ad  Lyc.  532.) 

Artavctes,  the  Persian  commander  at  Sestns, 
stripped  the  sacred  grove  of  Protesilaus  of  all  the 
treasures,  and  profaned  it  by  various  acts  of  out- 
rage, in  consequence  of  which  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, Xantliippus,  and  the  citizens  of  Elaeus 
crucified  Artayctes,  when  Sestus  was  taken  by  tho 
Greeks.  (Herod,  ix.  1 18 — 120.)  In  b.  c.  411,  the 
Athenian  squadron  under  Thrasvllus  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  Sestus  to  Elaeus  (Thuc.  viii.  102); 
and  it  was  here,  just  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Aegas- 
Potarni,  that  the  180  Athenian  triremes  arrived  in 
time  to  hear  that  Lysander  was  master  of  Lamp- 
sacus.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  1.  § 20.) 

In  b.  c.  200,  Elaeus  surrendered  voluntarily  to 
Philip  V.  (Liv.  xxxi.  16);  but  in  b.  a 190  the 
citizens  made  overtures  to  tho  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  9.)  Constantine’s  Heet  in  the  Second  Civil 
War,  a.  d.  323,  took  up  its  moorings  at  Elaeus, 
while  that  of  Licinius  was  anchored  off  tho  tomb 
of  Ajax,  in  the  Triad.  (Zoeim.  ii.  23  ; Lc  Beau, 
£( is  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  216.) 
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Justinian  fortified  this  important  position  (Pro- 
cop.  A td.  iv.  1 6),  the  site  of  which  has  been  fixed 
by  D'Anville  ( Mem.  de  V Acad,  det  Inter.  voL  xxviii. 
p.  338)  to  the  SE.  of  the  promontory  of  Mas- 
tusia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELAEUS  ('EAoior),  a town  of  Actolia,  belonging 
to  Calydon,  was  strongly  fortified,  having  received 
all  the  necessary  munitions  from  king  At  talus.  It 
was  taken  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  a.  c. 
219.  Its  name  indicates  that  it  was  situated  in  a 
marshy  district;  and  it  must  have  been  on  the  coast 
to  have  received  supplies  from  Attains.  We  may 
therefore  place  it  near  Mesolonghu  (Polyb.  v.  65; 
Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  262.) 

ELAEUS  (’EAatoGs:  Eth.  ’EAaiownoj).  1.  A 
deinui  of  Attica.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

2.  A town  in  the  Argeia,  mentioned  only  by 
Apollodorus  (ii.  5.  § 2)  and  Stephanus  B.  (a.  r.). 
From  the  statement  of  the  former  writer  we  may 
conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  far  from  Lem  a, 
since  Heracles,  after  he  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
the  immortal  head  of  the  Hydra,  is  said  to  have 
buried  it  by  the  side  of  the  way  leading  from  Lema 
to  Elacus.  The  remains  of  this  town  have  been 
found  in  the  unfrequented  mad  leading  from  Lema 
to  Hysiae.  (Roes,  R risen  im  Peloponnes,  p.  155,  seq.; 
Boblaye,  Recherche* , p.  49.;  Curtius,  Peloponnesus, 
vol.  ii.  p.  372.) 

3.  A town  in  Chaonia  in  Epeirus,  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  § 7),  but  probably  situated  in 
the  plain  Elaeon,  of  which  Livy  speaks  (xliii.  23). 
Leake  supposes  this  plain  to  have  been  that  between 
A rghyrokastro  and  Libokhovo,  and  that  the  town 
of  Elaeus  stood  on  the  heights,  opposite  to  Arghyro- 
hastro , where  it  is  said  that  some  remains  of  Hel- 
lenic walls  still  exist.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol  ii.  p.  75.) 

ELAEUSSA.  [Elkusa.] 

ELAH,  a valley  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  near  the 
country  of  the  Philistines,  notorious  for  the  conflict 
between  David  and  Goliath.  (1  Sam.  xvii.)  The 
name  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  in  v.  2,  and  translated 
in  verse  19  tjj  KOi\dSi  rJjf  Spvot).  The  valley 
lay  **  between  Socoh  and  Azekah  " (v.  I ),  the  former 
of  which  is  identified  by  the  modem  village  of  Shu - 
t ceikeh,  and  thus  fixes  the  valley  of  Elah  to  the 
modem  44  Wady-es-Sunt."  44  It  took  its  name  Elah 
of  old  from  the  Terebinth  (Butm.),  of  which  the 
largest  specimen  we  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands  in 
the  vicinity,  just  as  it  now  takes  its  name  es-Sumt 
(Sunt)  from  the  acacias  which  arc  scattered  in  iL” 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Ret.  vol.  ii.  p.  350.)  No  value  what- 
ever can  be  attached  to  the  tradition  which  has 
marked  part  of  the  Wady  Belt  H nutria,  on  the  road 
fmrn  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  ancient  valley  of 
Elah;  a tradition,  like  many  others  in  Palestine, 
which  consults  the  convenience  of  pilgrims,  rather 
than  historical  or  geographical  accuracy.  [G.W.] 

ELAIUS  or  ELAEUS  MONS.  [Piiigalka.] 

ELAPH1TES  INS.,  a group  of  .smnll  i.dands  off 
the  coast  of  Ulyricum  (Plin.  iii.  26)  which  bore  this 
name  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  a stag,  of 
which  Giupan  formed  the  head,  the  small  Rudn  the 
neck.  Mezzo  the  body,  and  Culamotta  the  haunches, 
the  tail  being  completed  by  the  rock  of  Grebini  or 
Pcttini.  They  are  well  cultivated,  and,  producing 
abundance  of  excellent  wine  and  oil,  are  considered 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Ragnsan  territory,  to 
which  they  were  annexed  a.  d.  1080  by  Sylvester, 
king  of  Dalmatia.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Monte- 
negro, voL  i.  p.  267.)  [E.  B.  J.J  j 
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ELAPHITIS.  Pliny  (v.  31)  gives  this  name  to 
one  of  the  small  islands  about  Chios.  [G.  L.] 

ELAPHONNE'SUS  (’EAo^xiKpoor),  or  44  deer 
island,”  an  island  of  the  Propontis,  with  a good  har- 
bour. (Scvlax,  p.  35.)  Stnrtw  says  (p.  588):  44  Ajs 
you  coast  along  from  Pari  urn  to  Priapus,  there  is  oI<i 
Proconnesus  and  the  bland  now  called  Prooonnesna.*’ 
Pliny  (v.  32)  says  that  “ Elaphonnesus  is  in  the 
Propontis,  in  front  of  Cyzicus,  whence  the  marble  of 
Cyzicua;  it  was  also  called  Nevris  and  Proconnesus.”' 
Now,  as  Proconnesus  was  noted  for  its  marble 
quarries  (Strab.  p.  588),  which  supplied  materials 
for  the  buildings  of  Cyzicua,  it  is  plain  that  Pliny 
takes  Elaphonnesus  to  be  the  Proconnesus  of  Strabo. 
The  name  Proconnesus  probably  means  the  same  as 
Elaphonnesus  (wpoi c). 

Stephanus  (#.  v.  ’AXunj)  describes  Halone  as  an 
bland  close  to  Cyzicus,  which  was  also  called  Kebria 
and  Prochone.  In  the  passage  of  Stephanus  the 
common  muling  b Neopb,  as  it  b in  Pliny’s  text 
(Nevris) ; but  it  is  corrected  by  Harduin  (Plin.  v. 
42,  Notae)  and  by  Mcineke  (ed.  Steph.).  Pliny 
places  in  the  Propontb  an  island  Halone,  with  a 
town;  and  there  b an  bland  now  called  A Ion,  with  h 
b separated  from  the  north-western  extremity  of  tl»e 
peninsula  of  Cyzicus  by  a narrow  channel.  Some 
geographers  assume  this  bland  to  be  ElaphonneMis, 
which  is  manifestly  a mistake.  The  text  of  Ste- 
phanos identifies  Halone  with  Nebris  and  Prochone, 
from  which  we  can  conclude  nothing;  and  the  pas- 
sage in  Strabo  is  such  that  it*  is  possible  he  may 
mean  to  speak  only  of  one  island.  Pliny's  statement 
is  free  from  all  ambiguity,  and  probably  true,  [G.  L. j 
ELATEIA  (’EAdreiaj  Eth.  ’EAarfui).  1.  A 
city  of  Phocis,  and  the  most  important  place  in  the 
country  after  Delphi,  was  situated  14  about  the  middle 
of  the  great  fertile  basin  which  extends  near  20 
tnilcsfrom  the  narrows  of  the  Cephissus  below  Amphi- 
cleia  to  those  which  are  at  tin*  entrance  into  Boeotia.” 

( Leake).  Hence  it  was  admirably  placed  for  com- 
manding the  passes  into  Southern  Greece  from  Mt. 
Oeta,  and  became  a post  of  great  military  impor- 
tance. (Strab.  ix.  p.  424.)  Pausanias  describes  it 
as  situated  over  against  Amphicleia,  at  the  distance 
of  180  stadia  from  the  latter  town,  on  a gently 
rising  slope  in  the  plain  of  the  Cephissus  (x.  34. 

§ 1.)  Elateia  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer.  Its  in- 
habitants claimed  to  be  Arcadians,  deriving  their 
name  from  Elatus,  the  son  of  Areas.  (Paua  L c.) 

It  was  burnt,  along  with  the  other  Phocian  towns, 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Herod.  viii.  33.)  When 
Philip  entered  Phocis  in  n.c.  338,  with  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  conducting  the  war  against  Am- 
pliixsa,  he  seized  Elateia  and  began  to  restore  its 
fortifications  The  alarm  occasioned  at  Athens  by 
the  news  of  thb  event  shows  that  this  place  was 
then  regarded  as  the  key  of  Southern  Greece.  (Dem. 
de  Cor.  p.  284:  Aeschin.  in  Ctet.  p.  73;  Diod.  xvi. 
84.)  The  subsequent  history  of  Elateia  is  given  in 
some  detail  by  Pausanias  (L  c.).  It  successfully 
resisted  Cassandcr,  but  it  was  taken  by  Philip,  the 
son  of  Demetrius.  It  remained  faithful  to  Philip 
when  the  Romans  invaded  Greece,  and  was  taken  by 
assault  by  the  Romans  in  o.  c.  1 98.  ( Liv.  xxxii. 

24.)  At  a later  time  the  Romans  declared  the  town 
to  be  free,  because  the  inhabitants  had  repulsed  an 
attack  which  Taxiles,  the  general  of  M l ill ri dates, 
had  made  upon  the  place. 

Among  the  objects  worthy  of  notice  in  Elateia, 
Pausanias  mentions  the  agora,  a temple  of  Asclepiu* 
containing  a beardless  statue  of  the  god,  a theatre, 
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H.nd  an  ancient  brazen  statue  of  Athena.  He  also 
mentions  a temple  of  Athena  Cranaea,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  Elatcia:  the  road  to 
it  was  a very  gw  tie  ascent,  but  the  temple  stood 
upon  a steep  hill  of  small  size. 

Elateia  is  represented  by  the  modern  village  of 
Jjtfia , where  are  some  Hellenic  remains,  and  where 
the  ancient  name  was  found  in  an  inscription  extant 
in  the  time  of  Meletius.  Some  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  Cranaea  have  also  been  discovered 
in  the  situation  described  by  Pausaniaa.  (Cell, 
Jtiwrr.  p.  217 ; Dudwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  141 ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.) 

2.  A town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  described 
by  Livy,  along  with  Gonuua,  as  situated  in  the  foss 
leading  to  Tempe.  (“  Ulraque  oppida  in  faucibus 
aunt,  quae  Tempe  adeunt;  magis  Gonnus,”  Liv.  xlii. 
54.)  The  walls  of  Elateia  are  seen  on  the  height 
of  Makrikhdri,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneiui,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Klisura , or  nigged  gorge  through 
which  the  river  makes  its  way  from  the  plain  into 
the  valley  «»f  Deceit  or  Gonnus,  and  thence  to  Tempe. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  381,  vol.  iv. 
j*.  298.)  Elateia  is  called  Uetia  by  Pliny  (iv.  8.  s. 
15),  and  Iletiuin  by  Ptolemy  (lA^rwr,  iii.  13.  § 
42).  It  is  mentioned  by  Stephanos  B.  under  its 
right  name. 

3.  Or  Elatkia  (’EAarpfa,  Strab.  viii.  p.  324; 
Stepb.  B.  ».  v.  ’EAarua),  a town  of  the  Cassopaei  in 
Tbesprotia,  in  Epeirus,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  along 
with  Batiae  and  Pandosia,  as  situated  in  the  interior. 
I»s  exact  site  is  uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a colony  of  Eiis.  (Strab.  L c.;  Dem.  de  Ilalonn.  32 ; 
Harpocr.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Liv.  xxxiv.  25  ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  74,  seq.) 

ELATH,  the  Scriptural  name  of  Aelana,  under 
which  an  account  of  the  town  is  given.  It  is  there 
stated  that  **  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a fortress 
called  Akaba,n  &c.  Dr.  Robinson,  however,  and 
other  travellers  regard  Akaba  as  the  representative 
of  Ezion-Geber.  and  tind  the  site  of  Elath  on  the 
sea  shore,  a little  to  the  north  of  Akaba.  “ At  this 
point  extensive  mounds  of  rubbish,  which  mark  the 
site  of  Ailah,  the  Elath  of  Scripture,  were  on  our 
right.  They  present  nothing  of  interest,  except  as 
indicating  that  a very  ancient  city  has  here  utterly 
perished.  We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  now  a 
name."  (Bib.  Rea.  voL  i.  p.  241.)  [G.W.j 
ELATRLA.  [Elateia,  No.  3.] 

EL  AVER.  [Ligeris] 

ELBO  (’E Af»,  Steph  B.  s.  v. ; Eth.  ’EA^or), 
one  among  the  numerous  islands  which  studded  the 
Deltaic  marshes  between  the  Phatnitic  and  Tanitic 
arras  of  the  Nile.  It  was  in  this  island  that,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (ii.  140),  the  blind  king 
Auysis  took  refuge  during  the  occupation  of  his 
reaim  by  Sabaro,  the  Aethiopian ; and  thither  also 
Amyrtaens  fled  from  the  Persians  in  B.  C.  45S — 50 
(Thuc.  i.  1 10).  From  the  funner  historian  it  would 
appear  that  the  area  of  Elbo  had  been  raised  by  some 
artificial  means  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
waters.  [W.  B.  1).] 

ELCF/BUS,  or  HELCEBUS.  [Helvetia] 
ELDIMAEI  or  ELIMAEI.  [Elymaei  ] 
ELEALEH  (’EAvdAn),  a town  of  the  Reubenites, 
situated,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  Gilead,  and  one 
mile  distant  from  Heshbon,  the  capital  of  Silmn, 
king  of  the  Amorites.  It  was  in  his  time  a very 
large  village  (awM7?  Onomaet.  s.  c.).  It 

is  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  Heslibon. 
(„V| tmb.  xxxii.  3,  37 ; la.  xv.  4,  xvi.  9 ; Jcrtm,  xlviii. 
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34.)  It  was  first  identified  in  modem  times  by 
Seetzen,  in  a ruined  site  named  El-Al,  half  an  hour 
north-east  of  Uesbdn,  the  old  Heslibon.  It  was  also 
visited  by  Burckhanlt,  who  writes  it  El-Aal,*nd  thus 
describes  it  ( Travels , p.  365):  “ It  stands  upon  tha 
summit  of  a hill,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  situa- 
tion,— A al  meaning  ‘ the  high.’  It  commands  the 
whole  plain,  and  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill  ia 

very  extensive El  Aal  was  surrounded  by  a 

well-built  wall,  of  which  some  parts  yet  remain. 
Among  the  ruins  are  a number  of  large  cisterns, 
fragments  of  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  houses; 
but  nothing  worth  particular  notice.”  [G.  W.l 

ELECTRA  (’HAorrpa,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 4),  a river 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Kieperts  map  iden- 
tifies with  the  Malogniti , the  most  important  river 
in  the  island,  flowing  in  a direction  parallel  with  the 
coast  from  E.  to  W.  llock  (A'rc/a,  vol.  i.  p.  393) 
considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  small  stream  Ga- 
ligni,  further  to  the  W.  [E.B.J.] 

ELECTRA  ( HA«'«rpa),  a small  river  in  Messenia, 
a tributary  of  the  Pamisus,  which  was  crossed  in 
going  from  Andania  to  Cyparissia.  (Paus.  iv.  33. 
§ 6;  Leake,  J/oreo,  vol.  i.  p.  482.) 

ELEGEIA  ('EAryeia,  Steph.  B.).  1.  (JlijeK),  a 
city  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  which  Ptolemy  (v.  13) 
places  iu  long.  73°  20'  and  lat  42°  45',  near  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates.  Trajan,  in  his  Armenian 
campaign,  advanced  upon  this  town,  where  he  granted 
Partharnasiris  an  interview.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  18.) 
In  a.  i>.  162  Vologeses  III.,  king  of  Parthia,  invaded 
Armenia,  and  cut  to  pieces  a Roman  legion,  with  its 
> commander  Severianus,  at  Elegeia.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi. 

* 2.)  J'lijeh  is  remarkable  for  two  warm  springs 
(whence  its  name),  of  the  temperature  of  100° 
Fahrenheit,  and  is  situated  on  a limestone  rock 
3779  feet  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  Erz-Rum. 
( Joum . Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  pp.  359,  434 ; comp. 
Toumefort,  Voyage , vol.  ii.  p.  114;  Ouscly,  Travels , 
vol.  iii.  p.  471  ; Ritter,  Erdkttnde,  vol.  x.  pp.  100, 
116,  737,  829.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  first  or  principal 
curve  which  takes  place  before  the  river  enters 
Mount  Taurus  (“  apud  Elegiam  occurrit  ei  Mona 
Taurus,"  Plin.  v.  20).  Elegia  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Tz  (Xghlu;  and  it  is  there  that  the  Eu- 
phrates'— after  issuing  from  the  mountains  of  Keb- 
btin  Ma'dcn , and  having  turned  to  the  W.  round  the 
remarkable  peninsula  of  'Abdn-U  Wahhdb, terminated 
by  the  rocks  of  Mwtshdr  (D'Anvillc’s  pass  of  Nushdr) 
— receives  the  Tokhmah-Su,  and  then  takes  an 
easterly  bend  to  pass  the  rocky  mountains  of  Bhdgli 
Khanli  and  Beg  Tdgk.  ( Joum,  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x. 
p.  331 ; Ritter,  Erdhmde , vol.  x.  pp.  100,  116,  737, 
829,858.)  [E.  B.J.] 

ELEIA  (’EA»?fa,  Ptol.  v.  18.  § 12;  Eleia,  Sext. 
Ruf.  c.  27 ; Hilcia,  Aram.  Marc,  xviii.  10),  a village 
to  the  westward  of  Siugaru,  and  probably  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  now  called  the  Sinjdr.  It  is 
only  memorable  as  having  been  the  scene  of  a night 
conflict  between  the  Romans  under  Constantius  and 
the  Persians,  in  which  each  army  claimed  the  victory. 
There  is  a slight  difference  between  the  account  of 
Aminianus  and  Rufus,  the  former  mentioning  two 
battles,  one  at  Eleia  and  the  other  at  Singara;  and 
the  latter,  only  one.  The  battle  is  alluded  to  by 
Julian  (Oral.  1.  in  Constant)  and  by  Eutropiua 
(*.  10).  [V.J 

BLEW.  [Ki.is] 

E'LEON  (EAtwv,  Uclcon,  Piin.),  a town  in 
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Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  same  line  with 
Hrle  and  Pcteon,  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  one 
of  the  smaller  places  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra.  and 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  marshy  situation. 
Its  site  is  uncertain : I*eakc  places  it  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  Paralimni  [see  p.  411],  but  Miiller  and 
Kiepert  near  Tanagra  on  the  rip  lit  bank  of  the 
Asopus.  (Horn.  1L  ii.  500;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  404 — 
406;  Plin.  iv.  7.  ».  12;  Steph.  B.  a.  e. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  pp.  322,  468.) 

ELEPHANTI'NE  ("EA tQasrrUn)  tnjvos , Ptol.  iv. 
5.  § 70 ; iroAir  Aiyiiwrov,  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; 'EAe- 
tpdyTuv  inf  An,  Joseph.  Ii.  Jud.  v.  1 1 ; ’EAnpofm, 
id.  ih.  : Eth.  ’EAnpaKncinji  and  ’EAe^aeTiTTjr  ; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  817  ; Elephantis,  Plin.  N.  II.  v.  10. 
».  59.)  The  original  appellation  of  this  island  was 
kuo  ; eb  being  in  the  language  of  hieroglyphics 
the  symbol  of  the  elephant  and  of  ivory.  (Rosellini, 
Mon.  Stor.  4,  204.)  It  was  seated  in  lat.  24°  N., 
just  below  the  lesser  cataract,  directly  opposite  Syene, 
and  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  At  this 
point  the  river  becomes  navigable  downward  to  ita 
mouths,  and  the  traveller  from  Meroe  and  Aethiopia 
enters  Egypt  Proper.  Its  frontier  position  and  its 
command  of  the  river,  no  longer  impeded  by  rapids, 
caused  Elephantine  to  be  regarded  in  all  ages  as  the 
key  of  the  Thebaid,  and  it  was  accordingly  occupied 
by  strong  garrisons  of  native  Egyptian  troops,  Per- 
sians. Macedonians,  and  Homans  successively.  (Herod, 
ii.  17, 29, 30;  Agatharch.  de  Rub.  Mar.  p.  22 ; Mela, 
i.  9 ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  61  ; Notit.  Imp  Orient,  c.  28.) 
Under  the  later  Caesars,  Diocletian,  &c.,  it  funned 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  gar- 
rison was  engaged  in  continual  wars  with  the  Blcm- 
mves  and  other  barbarous  tribes  of  Nubia.  (Procop. 
BelL  Pert.  i.  19.)  The  surrounding  region  is  gene- 
rally barren,  consisting  of  lofty  shelves  of  granite 
separated  by  bars  of  sand.  But  Elephantine  itself, 
like  the  oases  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  deport 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  verdure.  Its 
vines  and  fig-trees  retained  their  leaves  throughout 
the  year  (Thcophrast.  Hut.  Plant.  L 6 ; Varro,  R. 
Rust.  i.  7):  and  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
designate  the  island  as  Jjjesiret  el  Sag , the  Blooming. 
The  city  of  Elephantis  was  long  the  capital  of  a 
little  kingdom  separate  from  Egypt,  which  probably, 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  This  or  Abydos,  declined 
as  Thebes  rose  into  importance.  The  names  of  nine 
of  ita  kings  are  all  that  is  known  of  the  political 
history  of  Elephantine.  Ita  successive  possessors 
have  left  tokens  of  their  occupation  in  the  ruins 
which  cover  its  area.  Yet  these  arc  far  less  striking 
than  the  monuments  of  Pliilae  at  the  opposite 
southern  extremity  of  the  cataracts.  The  most 
remarkable  structures  on  the  island  were  a temple 
of  Kneph,  built  or  at  least  completed  by  Amcnouph 
II.,  a king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty;  another 
temple  dedicated  to  Ammon ; and  the  Nilometer, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  817  ; comp.  Plutarch, 
hit  et  Osir.  o.  43  ; Heliod.  Attkiop.  ix.  22  ; Euseli. 
P roe  par.  Evang,  Hi.  11);  and  thus  described  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  {Manners  and  Customs, 
2nd  series,  i.  p.  47):  “ The  Nilometer  in  the  island 
of  Elephantine  is  a staircase  between  two  walls 
descending  to  the  Nile,  on  one  of  which  is  » suc- 
cession of  graduated  scales  containing  one  or  two 
cubits,  accompanied  by  inscriptions  recording  the 
rise  of  the  river  at  various  periods  during  the  rule 
of  ita  Caesars.”  The  numerals  in  these  inscriptions 
are  Roman.  [W.  B.  I).] 

ELEPHANTO'PHAGI,  ELEPHANTO’MAGI 
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CEKsQarroQdyot,  'EA*<payropdyot,  Diod.  iii.  26  ; 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  771  ; Plin.  N.  II.  vi.  35,  viiL  13  ; 
Solin.  c.  25),  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  whic*Ji 
named  over  the  plains  north  of  the  Abvssiuim.ii 
highlands,  and  derived  their  names  from  their  pe- 
culiar diet  or  occupation.  The  elephant  eaters  aixl 
hunters,  who  seem  also  to  liaTe  been  denominated 
Asacliaei  or  A&achae  (Agatharch.  dc  Rub.  Afar, 
p.  39),  employed,  according  to  Diodorus  (L  c.),  two 
methods  of  killing  the  elephant.  The  hunter  singled 
out  individuals  from  the  herd,  and  ham-strung  them 
with  a sharp-pointed  knife, — a feat  which  often 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  both  the  hunter 
and  his  prry;  or,  sawing  nearly  through  the  trcea* 
against  which  the  elephants  were  accustomed  to  lean, 
watched  for  their  fulling  with  the  sawn  trunk,  and 
as  their  unwieldy  size  prevented  the  animals  from 
rising,  destroyed  the  elephants  at  leisure.  The  Kle- 
phantophagi  brought  the  hides  and  tusks  of  their 
game  to  the  market*  of  Upper  Egypt, — the  hide^ 
being  employed  in  covering  bucklers,  and  the  ivory 
for  inlaid  work  in  architecture,  and  for  many  of  the 
ornaments  of  luxury.  [W.  B.  D.] 

E'LEPHAS,  the  name  of  a mountain  and  a river 
of  Aethiopia  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  promontory  of  Elcphas  ('EAe^ar  Cpoi,  iv.  7. 

§§  10,  26,  27 ; Strab.  xvi.  p.  774)  was  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Mount  Garhata,  ami  situated  between 
the  headland  Aromata  ( Cape  Guardafui ) and  tlwj 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  1 1°  N.  The  modem 
appellation  of  Elcphas  is  Dnjibel-Fil  ( Cape  Felix). 

The  position  of  the  river  Elephas  is  uncertain. 
(Heracl.  Peripl.  Mar.  Eryth.  p.  7.)  It  was,  how- 
ever,  near  the  foreland  of  Elephas  and  in  the  Begin 
Cinnamotn ifera.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  mentions  a canal 
(Siwpvf),  apparently  part  of  the  river,  or  an  artificial 
direction  of  its  current.  [W -B.D.] 

EI.EUSA.  1.  (’EA  contra,  ’EAaooor;).  a email 
island  off  the  coast  of  Caria  (Strab.  pp.  651,  652; 
Stmliasmus),  between  Rhodus  and  the  mainland, op- 
posite to  the  mountain  promontory  Phoenix  [Caria, 
p.  519,  b.],  4 stadia  from  Phoenix,  and  120  stadia 
from  Kbides.  It  was  8 stadia  in  circuit.  (Strabo.) 

This  seems  to  be  the  small  island  marked  Alcssa 
in  the  latest  maps. 

2.  Ei.ei’sa  (’EAeoutra,  Strab.  p.  671)  or  Elae- 
IThsa (’EAatottxtra:  At/i.’EAaiwwraiov.Steph. B.s.r.), 
an  island  close  to  the  shore  of  Cilicia,  afterwards 
called  Sebaste  [Cilicia,  p.  622,  a.].  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor , p.  213.)  The  name  is  written  Eleua 
('EAcooi)  in  the  Stadiasmus. 

Stephanas,  after  mentioning  the  Elaeussa  of  Caria, 
says  that  there  are  also  seven  other  islands, — of  the 
same  name,  we  must  infer.  The  writing  of  the  word, 
as  it  has  been  shown,  varies;  but  perhaps  the  fonn 
’EA aiovaoa  is  the  best.  [G.  L] 

KLEU'SA  or  ELEUSSA  (*EAeowr«ra).  1.  An 
island  op|»osite  cape  Astypalaea,  off  the  western 
coast  of  Attica.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  398.) 

2.  An  island  named  by  Pliny,  along  with  eight 
others,  as  lying  opposite  the  promontory  Spiraeuin, 
which  separated  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Ej«- 
dnurus.  There  are  several  small  islands  opposite 
this  promontory,  one  of  which  is  now  called  Ixunasa, 
probably  a corruption  of  Eleussa.  (Plin.  ir.  12.  s.  19: 
Boblaye,  Recherche s,  &c.  p.  65.) 

ELEUS1S  (’EAeowIj,  or  ’EA« mtIp  : Eth.  ’EAeo- 
vinos).  1.  ( Lepsina ),  a demus  of  Attica,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Hippolhoontis.  It  owed  its  celebrity 
to  its  being  the  chief  scat  of  the  worship  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone,  and  to  the  mysteries  celebrated  in 
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honour  of  tlicso  goddesses,  which  were  called  the 
Eleusinia,  and  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
aocred  of  all  the  Grecian  mysteries  down  to  the  fall  of 
paganism.  As  an  account  of  these  mysteries,  and  of 
the  legends  respecting  their  institution,  is  given  else- 
where ( Diet . of  Ant.  art.  Eleuiima),  it  only  remains 
now  to  speak  of  the  topography  and  history  of  the 
t«wn. 

Eleusis  stood  upon  a height  at  a short  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Snlamis. 
Its  situation  possessed  three  natural  advantages. 
It  was  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  the  Isthmus  ; 
it  was  in  a very  fertile  plain;  and  it  was  at  the  bead 
of  an  extensive  bay,  formed  on  three  sides  by  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  shut  in  on  the  south  by  the 
island  of  Salamis.  A description  of  the  Eieosinian 
(also  called  the  Thriasiun)  plain,  and  of  the  river 
Ccphissus,  which  flowed  through  it,  is  given  under 
Attica.  The  town  itself  dates  from  the  most 
aucient  times.  It  appears  to  have  derived  its  name 
frosn  the  supposed  advent  ((A tvois)  of  Demeter, 
though  some  traced  its  name  from  an  eponymous 
hero  Eleusis.  (Pans.  i.  38.  § 7.)  It  was  one  of  the 
12  independent  states  into  which  Attica  was  said  to 
have  been  originally  divided.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397.)  It 
was  related  that  in  4he  reign  of  Eumolpus,  king 
of  Eleusis,  and  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  there 
was  a war  between  the  two  states,  in  which  the 
Ekrudnians  were  defeated,  whereupon  they  agreed 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  every 
thing  except  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  of 
which  they  were  to  continue  to  have  the  manage- 
ment. (Thocyd.  ii.  15;  I’aus.  i.  38.  § 8.)  Eleusis 
afterwards  became  an  Attic  demus,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  sacred  character  it  was  allowed  to  retain 
the  title  of  wdAis  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395  ; Paus.  i.  38. 
§ 7),  and  to  coin  its  own  money,  a privilege  pos- 
eessed  bv  no  other  town  in  Attica,  except  Athens. 
The  history  of  Eleusis  is  part  of  the  history  of 
Athens.  Once  a year  the  great  Eieosinian  proces- 
sion travelled  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  along  the 
Sacred  Way,  which  has  been  already  described  at 
length.  [Attica,  p.  327,  seq.]  The  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Demeter  at  Eleusis  was  burnt  by  the  Persians 
in  n.c.  484  (Herod,  ix.  p.  395);  and  it  was  not  till 
the  administration  of  Pericles  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  rebuild  it  (see  below).  When  the  power 
of  the  Thirty  was  overthrown  after  the  Peloponne- 
sian War,  they  retired  to  Eleusis,  which  they  had 
secured  beforehand,  but  where  they  maintained  them- 
selves for  only  a short  time.  (Xen.  J/elL  ii.  4.  §§  8, 
seq.,'43)  Under  the  Romans  Eleusis  enjoyed  great 
prospsrity,  as  initiation  into  its  mysteries  became 
fashionable  among  the  Roman  nobles.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alaric  in  a.d.  396,  and  from  that  time 
disappears  from  history.  When  Spon  and  Wheler 
visited  the  site  in  1676,  it  was  entirely  deserted.  In 
the  following  century  it  was  again  inhabited,  and  it 
is  now  a small  village  called  Ac^ira,  which  is  only 
a corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 

44  Eleusis  was  built  at  the  eastern  end  of  a low 
rocky  height,  a mile  in  length,  which  lies  parallel 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  is  separated  to  the  west  from 
the  falls  of  Mount  Cerata  by  a narrow  branch  of  the 
plain.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  hill  was  levelled 
artificially  for  the  reception  of  the  Hierum  of  De- 
ineter  and  the  other  sacred  buildings.  Above  these 
are  the  ruins  of  an  acropolis.  [‘  Castellum,  quod  et 
imrninet,  et  cirrumdatum  est  templo,’  Liv.  xxxi. 
25.]  A triangular  space  of  about  500  yards  each 
side,  lying  between  the  hill  and  the  shore,  was  occu- 
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pied  by  the  town  of  Eleusis.  On  the  eastern  side 
the  town  wall  is  traced  along  the  summit  of  an  arti- 
ficial embankment,  carried  across  the  marshy  ground 
from  some  heights  near  the  Hierum.  on  one  of  which 
stands  a castle  (built  during  the  middle  ages  of  the 
Byzantine  empire).  This  wall,  according  to  a com- 
mon practice  in  the  military  architecture  of  the 
Greeks,  was  prolonged  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a 
mole  sheltering  a harbour,  which  was  entirely  arti- 
ficial, and  was  formed  by  this  and  two  other  longer 
moles  which  project  about  100  yanls  into  the  sea. 
There  are  many  remains  of  walls  and  buildings  along 
the  shore,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  town  and 
citadel  ; but  they  are  mere  foundations,  the  Hierum 
alone  preserving  any  considerable  remains.”  (Leake.) 

Pausanias  has  left  us  only  a very  brief  description 
of  Eleusis  (i.  38.  § 6):  “ The  Eleusinians  have  a 
temple  of  Triptolemus,  another  of  Artemis  Propy- 
laea,  and  a third  of  Poseidon  the  Father,  and  a well 
called  Calliclionim,  where  the  Eieosinian  women  first 
instituted  a dance  and  sang  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess. They  say  that  the  Rharian  plain  was  the 
first  place  in  which  com  was  sown  and  first  produced 
a harvest,  and  that  hence  barley  from  this  plain  is 
employed  for  making  sacrificial  cakes.  There  the 
so-called  threshing-floor  and  altar  of  Triptolemua  are 
shewn.  The  things  within  the  wall  of  the  Hierum 
[i.  e.  the  temple  of  Dcmeter]  a dream  forbade  me 


PLA2*  OP  KLEUStS. 

1.  Temple  of  Artemis  Prop) lacs. 

2.  Outer  Prop\laenm. 

3.  Inner  l’ropvlaeum. 
t.  Temple  of  Drmeter. 

•V  Well  of  Callichnrum. 

a, n.a.  Outer  Inelosure  of  the  Saered  Buildings. 

b.  b,  b.  Inner  Inclosurc  of  the  Sacred  buildings. 
11.  Harbour. 
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to  describe."  The  Rbarian  plain  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Artemis  (450):  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city ; 
but  its  site  cannot  be  determined. 

The  present  state  of  the  antiquities  at  Eleusis  is 
described  by  the  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti,  of 
whose  researches  a brief  account  is  given  by  Leake. 
Upon  approaching  Eleusis  from  Athens,  the  first 
conspicuous  object  is  the  remains  of  a large  pave- 
ment, terminating  in  some  heaps  of  ruins,  which 
are  the  remains  of  a propylaeum,  of  very  nearly  the 
same  plan  and  dimensions  as  that  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Athena.  Before  it,  near  the  middle  of  a platform 
cut  in  the  rock,  are  the  ruins  of  a small  temple, 
40  feet  long  and  20  broad,  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  temple  of  Artemis  I’ropylsea.  (Sec  plan,  1.) 
“ The  peribolus,  which  abutted  on  the  Propylaeum, 
formed  the  exterior  inclosure  of  the  Hierum  (plan, 

o,  a,  a).  At  a distance  of  50  feet  from  the  propy- 
laeum was  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  inner 
incloeure  (plan,  b,  b,  6),  which  was  in  shape  an 
irregular  pentagon.  Its  entrance  was  at  the  angle 
just  mentioned,  where  the  rock  was  cut  away  both 
horizontally  and  vertically  to  receive  another  propy- 
laeum (plan,  3)  much  smaller  than  the  former,  and 
which  consisted  of  an  opening  32  feet  wide  between 
two  parallel  walls  of  50  feet  in  length.  Towards 
the  inner  extremity  this  opening  was  narrowed  by 
transverse  walls  to  a gateway  of  12  feet  in  width, 
which  was  decorated  with  antae,  opposed  to  two 
Ionic  columns.  Between  the  inner  front  of  this 
propylaeum  and  the  site  of  the  great  temple  lay, 
until  the  year  1801,  the  colossal  bust  of  Pentelic 
marble,  crowned  with  a basket,  which  is  now  de- 
posited in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a fragment  of  the  statue  of 
Demeter  which  was  adored  in  the  temple;  but,  to  , 
judge  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  and  ; 
from  the  unfinished  appearance  of  the  surface  in 
those  few  parts  where  any  original  surface  remains, 
the  statue  seems  rather  to  have  been  that  of  a 
Cistophorus,  serving  for  some  architectural  deco- 
ration, like  the  Caryatides  of  the  Erechtheium.” 

The  temple  of  Demeter  itself,  sometimes  called 
d pvoriKbs  oijk6s,  or  rb  Ti\t<rrhptor,  was  the  largest 
in  all  Greece,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  capable 
of  containing  as  many  persona  as  a theatre  (ix.  p. 
395).  The  plan  of  the  building  was  designed  by 
Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens; 
but  it  was  many  years  before  it  was  completed,  and 
the  names  of  several  architects  are  preserved  who 
were  employed  in  building  it  Its  portico  of  12 
columns  was  not  built  till  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalereua,  about  b.  c.  318,  by  the  architect  Philo. 
(Strab.  L c. ; Plut.  Per.  1 3 ; Diet,  of  Bioifr.  voL  Hi. 

p.  314,  a.)  When  finished,  it  was  considered  one  of 
the  four  finest  examples  of  Grecian  architecture  in 
marble.  It  faced  the  south-east.  Its  site  is  occu- 
pied by  the  centre  of  the  modern  village,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  all  the  details 
of  the  building.  The  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society  supposed  the  cclla  to  be  166  feet  square 
within;  and  “comparing  the  fragments  which  they 
found  with  the  description  of  Plutarch  {Per.  13), 
they  thought  themselves  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  roof  of  the  cella  was  covered  with  tiles  of 
marble  like  the  temples  of  Athens;  that  it  was 
supported  by  28  Doric  columns,  of  a diameter 
(measured  under  the  capital)  of  3 feet  2 inches; 
that  the  odutnns  were  disposed  in  two  double  rows 
across  the  cella,  one  near  the  front,  the  other  near 
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the  back ; and  that  they  were  surmounted  by  rans^a 
of  smaller  columns,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  and  u w«* 
still  see  exemplified  in  one  of  the  existing  temples  a t 
Paestmn.  The  cella  was  fronted  with  a magnificent 
portico  of  12  Doric  columns,  measuring  6 4 feet  at 
the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaft,  bat  fluted  only  in  a 
narrow  ring  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  platform 
at  the  back  of  the  temple  was  20  feet  above  the* 
level  of  the  pavement  of  the  portico.  An  accent  of 
steps  led  up  to  this  platform  on  the  outside  of  ti.«* 
north-western  angle  of  the  temple,  not  far  from 
where  another  flight  of  steps  ascended  from  the 
platform  to  a portal  adorned  with  two  column*, 
which  perhaps  formed  a small  propylaeum,  com- 
municating from  the  Ilierum  to  the  Acropolis." 

There  are  no  remains  which  can  be  safely  ascribed 
to  the  temple  of  Triptolemus,  or  to  that  of  Poseidon. 

“ The  well  Callichorum  may  have  been  that  which 
is  now  seen  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  hill  of  Eleusis,  within  the  bifurcation  of 
two  roads  leading  to  Mcgara  and  to  Eleutherar,  far 
near  it  are  the  foundations  of  a wall  and  jiortico  " 
(plan,  5).  Near  Eleusis  was  the  monument  of 
Tcllua,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  30). 

The  town  of  Eleusis  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood were  exposed  to  inundations  from  the  rircr 
Cephissus,  which,  though  almost  dry  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  is  sometimes  swollen  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  spread  itself  over  a large  part 
of  the  plain.  Demosthenes  alludes  to  inundations  at 
Eleusis  (c.  Callicl.  p.  1279);  and  Hadrian  raised 
some  embankments  in  the  plain  in  consequence  ot 
an  inundation  which  occurred  while  he  was  spending 
the  winter  at  Athens  (Enseb.  Chrnn.  p.  81).  In 
the  plain  about  a mile  to  the  south  of  Eleusis  are 
the  remains  of  two  ancient  mounds,  which  are  pro- 
bably the  embankments  of  Hadrian.  To  the  same 
emperor  most  likely  Eleusis  was  indebted  for  a 
supply  of  good  water  by  means  of  the  aqueduct,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  stretching  across  the 
plain  from  Eleusis  in  a north-easterly  direction. 
(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  154,  seq.,  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  account  is  taken.) 

The  annexed  coin  represents  on  the  obverse  Demeter 
in  a chariot  drawn  by  winged  snakes,  and  holding  in 
her  hand  a bunch  of  corn,  and  on  the  reverse  a sow, 
the  animal  usually  sacrificed  to  Demeter. 


coin  op  ET.F.rsis. 


2.  An  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  river 
Triton,  and  near  the  lake  Copais,  which,  together 
with  the  noichbouring  town  of  Atbenae,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  inundation.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ; Pans, 
ix.  24.  § 2;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  pp. 
136,  293.) 

ELEU'THERAE.  [Attica,  p.  329.] 
ELEUTHETUON.  [Argos,  p.  201,  a.] 
ELEUTHERNA  (EAfldqwo,  I'toL  iii.  17.  § 10; 
Scyl.),  a town  of  great  importance  in  Crete,  situated 
on  the  NW.  slopes  of  Mt.  Ida,  at  a distance  of  50 
stadia  from  the  harbour  of  Astale  (Studiasm.'),  ind 
8 M.  P.  from  Sybritia  (Pent.  Tab .).  Its  origin  was 
ascribed  to  the  legendary  Caret es  (Steph.  B.  #.  e.), 
and  it  was  here  that  A me  tor  or  A mi  ton  (comp. 
Diet,  of  Biogr.  t.  v.)  first  accompanied  his  love- 
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songs  to  the  M cithara.”  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638.)  It 
«u  in  alliance  with  Cnossus  till  the  people  of  Polyr- 
rhenium  and  Lampe  compelled  it  to  break  off  from 
the  confederacy.  (Polyb.  iv.  53,  55). 

Dion  Cassius  (xxxvi.  1)  has  an  odd  story  about 
a knot  of  traitors  within  who  pave  up  the  city  to 
Q.  Metellus  Creticus,  making  a breach  through  a 
strong  brick  tower  by  means  of  vinegar.  It  was  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Hierocles ; and  the  number  and 
beauty  of  its  silver  coins  show  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  great  consideration.  ( Kckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  3 1 1 .) 
The  Venetian  MS.  of  the  16th  century  mentions 
the  remains  of  this  city  as  being  so  enormous  as  to 
strike  the  eye  with  wonder  at  the  power  and  riches 
of  a people  that  could  afford  to  tear  such  stately 
monuments.  (Mu*.  Clou.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  292.) 
Mr.  Pasbley  (Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  145,  310)  dis- 
covered vestiges  of  antiquity  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  hill  near  a place  still  called  EUthema,  about  five 
miles  S.  of  the  great  convent  of  Arkddhi,  which 
poueues  a Metokki  on  the  site.  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIN  OF  ELEUTIIEK.NA. 


ELEUTHEROC  I'LICES.  [Cilicia,  p.  62 1 a.] 
ELEUTHEROPOLIS.  [Bethooabris] 
ELEU'THERUS  ('E\tv6«pos),  a river  of  Syria, 
in  the  country  of  Hamath  (’ApaOrris  xa*Pa)<  accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  ( l Macc. 
xiL  25 — 30),  a little  to  the  south  of  which  Jonathan 
met  and  defeated  the  army  of  Demetrius.  Josephus 
says,  that  II.  Antonius  gave  to  Cleopatra  all  the  cities 
between  Eleutherus  and  Egypt  except  Tyre  and  Sidon 
(Ant.  xv.  4.  § 1 , B.J.  i.  18,  § 5),  a notice  sufficient  of 
itself  to  disprove  its  identity  with  the  modern  Kiisi- 
nfyfk,  a little  to  the  north  of  Tyre,  and  considerably 
south  of  Sidon, — a theory  not  more  ancient  than 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Crusades.  (See  the  references 
in  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  410,  note  2.)  The 
classical  geographers  all  place  it  considerably  north 
of  this  river.  Thus,  Ptolemy  makes  it  the  northern 
boundary  of  Phoenicia,  and  places  Orthos ia  ( Tor - 
tosa)  and  Simyra  ( Surnra ) south  of  it  (v.  15). 
Strabo  also  mentions  it  in  connection  with  Orthooia, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  rocky  island  Aradus  (xvi. 
pp.  1071,  1072).  Pliny  places  it  between  Orthos  ia 
and  Sirayra  (v.  20).  Maundrell  was  the  first  to  indi- 
cate the  Nahr-el-  Kebir  (“  the  great  river  ”),  north  of 
Tripoli, as  the  modern  representative  of  the  Eleutherus 
( Travels , pp.  24, 25);  and  he  is  followed  by  Pococke 
(vol.  ii.  p.  204,  &c.),  and  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  161), 
and  other  later  travellers.  Maundrell  found  Nakr- 
el- Kebir  to  be  six  miles  north  of  Tripoli,  and  the 
northernmost  and  most  considerable  of  three  streams 
that  water  the  very  fruitful  plain  of  Junia.  He 
noticed  also  to  the  north  of  this,  only  a quarter  of 
an  hour  south  of  Tortosa,  “a  river,  or  rather  a 
channel  of  a river,  for  it  was  now  almost  dry;  though 
questionless  here  must  have  been  anciently  no  in- 
considerable stream  ; as  we  might  infer  both  from 
the  largeness  o*  the  channel,  and  the  fragments  of 
a stone-bridge  formerly  laid  over  it " (p.  19).  This 


is  about  half  an  nour  north  of  the  point  on  the  coast 
opposite  to  which  Ruad,  the  ancient  Aradus,  is 
situated,  and  therefore  accords  with  Strabo  better 
than  Nahr -el- Kebir,  which  is  too  far  south ; as 
Maundrell  also  himself  intimates  (p.  25).  [G.  W.] 

ELGOVAE.  [Selgovae.] 

ELGUSC'EA'yoi:  Elk.  "EA710S,  ’EA^aioj),  a city 
of  Lycia,  mentioned  by  Xanthus  in  his  Lyciaca. 
(Steph.  B.s.v.)  See  Meinckc’s  note  ad  Steph.  [G.L.] 
ELIBYRGE.  [Illibeims.] 

KLIM  (AiAdfj),  the  second  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites after  their  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  next  to 
Marsh  ( Exod.  xv.  27),  where  were  “ twelve  wells  of 
water,  and  three  score  and  ten  palm-trees.”  This 
station  is  now  commonly  assigned  to  Wady  Ghn- 
rundel,  two  and  a half  hours  distant  from  Ain 
JIatcdrah , assumed  in  this  hypothesis  to  be  Marah. 
There  are  fountains  in  this  valley  ; and  a few  small 
palm-trees  are  scattered  through  it  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Res.  voL  L pp.  99,  100.)  To  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty suggested  by  the  long  interval  of  eight  hours 
between  Wady  Ghurundel  and  the  mouth  of  Wady- 
el-Taiyibeh,  the  next  station  of  the  Israelites,  Dr. 
Robinson  suggests  Wady  Useil  as  the  Klim  of  Exo- 
dus (p.  105).  But,  on’ the  whole,  he  inclines  to  the 
first-mentioned  theory,  originated  by  Niebuhr  (De- 
scrip.de  TArabie,  p.348),  and  adopted  by  Burckhardt 
(Syria,  p.  473).  Dr.  Wilson  fixes  Elim  at  Wady 
Waseit,  the  liseit  of  Dr.  Robinson  — for  which  he 
gives  the  following  reasons  (Lands  of  the  Bible, 
voL  i.  p.  174.): — “Here  we  found  a considerable 
number  of  palm-trees,  and  tolerable  water.  ...  As 
this  Wady,  with  these  requisites,  is  exactly  interme- 
diate between  the  supposed  Marah,  and  the  situation 
of  the  Israelites  near  the  Red  Sea,  ...  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
Elim  of  the  Scriptures.'’  Tor,  at  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  [G.  W.l 
ELIMAEI.  [Elimeia.] 

ELIMBERRUM.  [Climberris.] 

ELIM  El  A (’EAt ptia,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326;  Steph. 
B.)  or  EL1M10T1S  ('ZAtpamris.  Arrian,  Anab.  i. 
7.  § 5),  a district  to  the  SW.  of  Macedonia,  border- 
ing upon  Eordaca  and  Pieria,  while  it  extended  to 
the  W.  as  far  as  the  range  of  Pindus.  It  was 
watered  by  the  Haliacmon,  and  may  be  defined  as 
comprehending  the  modern  districts  of  Grerend , 
Venja,  and  Tjersembd.  It  was  occupied  in  early 
times  by  the  Klimoci  or  Elimiots  (’EA^iomn,  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  § 21 ; Strab.  ix.  p.  434;  Steph.  B.),  but  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  princes. 
(Thuc.  ii.  99.)  Though  a mountainous  and  barren 
tract,  Elimeia  must  have  been  an  important  acquisi- 
tion to  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  from  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  as  there  were 
several  passages  leading  directly  into  those  provinces 
from  this  division  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  war  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  waged  against  Olynthns,  Derdas 
was  prince  of  this  country.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  6 38.) 
It  was  finally  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  fourth 
division  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xlv.  30.)  There  was 
a town  called  Elimeia  ('LAtptia,  Steph.  B. ; 'EAu/ia, 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 21),  where  Perseus,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  170,  reviewed  his  forces.  (Liv. 
xliii.  21.)  The  site  of  this  town  is  probably  near 
Grt vend,  on  the  river  Grevenitiko.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp  305, 324, 339.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELINGA  (’HAItto),  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
mentioned  only  by  Polybius  (xi.  18).  Ukert  places 
it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baecula  (vol.  ii  pt.  1.  p. 
379).  [P.  S.  j 
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ELIO'CROCA  (Lorca),  a city  of  the  Bastetani, 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  W.  of  Carthago  Nova,  and 
on  the  high  road  from  that  city  to  Castulo.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  401.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Ilorci, 
which  Pliny  mentions  as  a ciritat  stipmdiaria,  be- 
longing to  the  conventua  of  Carthago  Nova.  (Plin. 

iii.  l.s.3;  Wesscling,  ad  Itin.  1.  c .;  Florcx,  Esp.  S. 

vol.  vii.  p.  217 ; Men  telle,  E$p.  Mod.  p.  153;  Ukcrt, 
rol.ii.  pt.  1,  p.  406.)  [P.  S.] 

ELIS  (y  ’HAiy,  Dor.  ’AAir,  whence  Alis”  in 
Plant  Capt.  ProL  9,  26  ; acc/HAiSa  of  the  country, 
HAiv  of  the  town  generally,  in  Lat  “ Elin”  and 
“ Elidem.”  The  word  was  originally  written  with 
the  digamma  FAAI2,  perhaps  connected  with  “ val- 
lis,”  and  signifying  originally,  a hollow.  The  country 
was  also  called  y ’HAria,  Time.  ii.  25,  Polyb.  v.  102  ; 
y ’HA tletv  x^pa.  Polyb.  iv.  77  ; Eliorum  ager,  Plin. 

iv.  5.  s.  6.  Eth.  and  Adj.  ’HA«*ot,  ’AA«iot,  FA- 
AE1HN  on  coias,  Elias,  Eleus,  Alius,  Plaut  Capt. 
Prol.  24. ; *H\id6yt,  Steph.  B.  $.  v. ; ’HA«ia*dr, 
'HAiaxdt). — Elis,  in  its  widest  signification,  was  the 
country  on  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus  between 
Achaia  and  Messcnia,  extending  from  the  promontory 
Araxus  and  the  river  Larissas  on  the  north  to  the 
river  Neda  on  the  south,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Arcadian  mountains  and  on  the  west  by  the  Io- 
nian sea.  (Strata  viii.  p.  336.)  It  included  three  dis- 
tinct districts,  Elis  Proper  or  Hollow  Eijs,  the 
northern  portion,  extending  from  the  river  Araxus  to 
the  promontory  Ichthys ; Pisatis,  the  middle  por- 
tion, from  the  promontory  Ichthys  to  the  river  Al- 
pheius  ; and  TrlpHTUA,  the  southern  portion,  from 
the  Alphcius  to  the  Neda.  Elis  Proper  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  plain  of  the  Peneius,  and  the 
mountainous  country  in  the  interior,  called  Acko. 
reia  : the  name  of  Hollow  Elis  (y  tcolKy  *HA« 
Thuc.  ii.  25)  appears  to  have  been  originally  given  to 
the  plain  of  the  Peneius  to  distinguish  it  from  the  j 
mountainous  district  of  the  Acroreia  ; but  since  Hol- 
low Elis  was  the  larger  and  more  fertile  part,  this 
name  came  to  be  given  to  the  whole  of  the  northern 
territory,  to  distinguish  it  fromthe  dependent  districts 
of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia. 

Those  of  the  ancient  geographers,  who  represented 
Peloponnesus  a*  consisting  of  only  five  divisions, 
made  Elis  and  Arcadia  only  one  district.  (Paus.  v.  1. 

§ 1.)  In  fact  Elis  may  be  looked  upon  as  a kind  of 
offshoot  of  Arcadia,  since  it  embraces  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  Erymanthus,  PhoJoii  and  Lycae- 
us,  which  sink  down  gradually  towards  the  Ionian 
sea.  Elis  has  no  mountain  system  of  its  own,  but 
only  hills  and  plains.  It  contains  more  fertile  land 
than  any  other  country  of  Peloponnesus  ; the  rich 
meadows  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius  were  celebrated 
from  the  earliest  times ; and  even  the  sandy  hills, 
which  separate  the  plains,  are  covered  with  vegetation, 
since  they  are  exposed  to  the  moist  westerly  winds. 
Thus  the  land  with  its  green  hills  and  fertile  plains 
forms  a striking  contrast  to  the  bare  and  precipitous 
rocks  on  the  eastern  coast.  Hence  Oxylns  is  said  to 
hare  conducted  the  invading  Dorians  by  the  more 
difficult  way  through  Arcadia,  lest  they  should  see 
the  fertile  territory  of  Elis,  which  he  had  designed 
for  himself.  (Paus.  v.  4.  § 1;  Polyb.  iv.  73.) 

The  coast  of  Elis  is  a long  and  almost  unbroken 
sandy  level,  and  would  have  been  entirely  destitute  of 
natural  harbours,  if  a few  neighbouring  neks  had  not 
become  united  by  alluvial  dejjosits  with  the  mainland. 
In  this  way  throe  promontories  have  been  formed, — 
Araxus,  Chelonatas,  Ichthys. — which  interrupt  the 
u iifonnity  of  the  coast,  and  afford  some  protection  for 
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j vessels.  Of  these  the  central  and  the  largest  is 
Chelonatas,  running  a considerable  way  into  the  .*ca, 
and  forming  on  either  side  one  end  of  a gulf.  The 
northern  gulf  bears  the  name  of  Cyllenc,  and  is 
bounded  at  its  northern  extremity  by  the  promontory 
Araxus.  The  southern  gulf  is  called  the  Chelonatic, 
and  is  bounded  at  its  southern  extremity  by  the  pro- 
montory Ichthys,  which  also  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  Cypariasian  gulf.  • 

The  sandy  nature  of  the  coast  interrupts  the  na- 
tural outlet  of  the  numerous  smaller  rivers,  and  ab- 
sorbs them  before  they  reach  the  sea.  The  sea  also 
frequently  breaks  over  the  coast ; and  thus  there  is 
formed  along  the  coast  a series  of  lagoons,  which  are 
separated  from  the  sea  only  by  narrow  sand-banks. 
Along  the  Cyllenian  bay  there  are  two  such  lu|?oons  • 
and  the  whole  Eicon  coast  upon  the  Cypari&sian  hay 
is  occupied  by  three  almost  continuous  lagoons.  This 
collection  of  stagnant  water  renders  the  coast  very 
unhealthy  in  the  summer  months ; and  the  vast 
number  of  gnats  and  other  insects,  which  are  gene- 
rated in  these  marshes,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
live  near  the  sea.  The  modern  harbour  of  Kvnuptii 
has  derived  its  name  from  the  gnats,  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  (KourovavAi  from  Kowotmor 
=Ku>vt*4 1);  and  even  in  antiquity  the  Eleans  invoked 
Zeus  and  Hercules  to  protect  them  from  this  plague. 

(Z tit  iwSpvior,  Paus.  v.  14.  § 1;  comp.  Aelian,  II. 
An.  v.  17.)  These  lagoons,  however,  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  a vast  abundance  of  fish.  In  the 
summer  months,  when  the  fish  are  very  numerous  on 
the  coast,  a small  opening  is  made  through  the 
narrow  sand-banks  ; and  the  lagoons  thus  become 
soon  filled  with  fish,  which  are  easily  taken.  They 
ore  dried  and  salted  on  the  spot,  and  are  exported  in 
large  quantities.  This  fishery  was  probably  carried 
on  in  ancient  times  also,  since  we  find  Apollo  wor- 
shipped among  the  Eleans  under  the  epithet  of  Op- 
sophagtw.  (Polemon.  p.  109.  ed.  Prelie  r.) 

The  physical  peculiarities  ot  Elis  are  not  favour- 
able to  its  becoming  an  independent  state.  In  fact 
no  country  in  Greece  is  so  little  protected  again*! 
hostile  attacks.  The  broad  valley  of  the  Alphelu* 
runs,  like  a highway,  through  the  centre  of  Elis: 
the  mountains,  which  form  its  eastern  boundaries, 

j are  a very  slight  defence,  since  they  are  only  the 
offshoots  of  still  higher  mountains;  while  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  flat  coast  lie  entirely  exposed  to 
an  enemy’s  fleet.  But  these  natural  obstacles  to  its 
independence  were  more  than  compensated  by  the 
sacred  character  attaching  to  the  whole  land  in  con- 
sequence of  its  possessing  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  on  the  banks  of  the  Alphcius.  Its  terri- 
tory was  regarded  as  inviolable  by  the  common  law 
of  Greece;  and  though  its  sanctity  was  not  always 
respected,  and  it  was  ravaged  more  than  once  by  an 
invading  force,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  enjoyed 
for  several  centuries  exemption  from  the  devas- 
tations of  war.  Thus,  instead  of  the  fortified  places 
seen  in  tho  rest  of  Greece,  Elis  abounded  in  unwalled 
villages  and  country  houses  ; and  the  valley  of  the 
Alpheius  in  particular  was  full  of  various  sanctuaries 
and  consecrated  spots,  which  gave  the  whole  country 
a sacred  appea  ance.  The  prosperity  of  the  country 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  l'olybius,  who  notices 
its  populousness  and  the  fondness  of  its  inhabitants 
for  a country  life.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  343,  358; 
Polyb.  iv.  73,  74.)  The  prosperity  of  Elis  was  also 
much  indebted  to  the  expenditure  of  the  vast  number 
of  strangers,  who  visited  the  country  once  in  four 
years  at  the  festival  of  the  Olympian  Zeus 
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Hollow  Elm  is  more  extensive  and  more  fertile 
than  the  two  subject  districts  (ai  inpioiKlkts  *dAf  it) 
of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia.  It  consists  of  a fertile 
plain,  drained  by  the  river  I’knkils  (riifv««Ji) 
and  its  trihutary  the  Ladon  (AdSwv).  The  Peneius 
rises  in  Mount  Erymanthua  between  two  lofty  sum- 
mits, and  flows  at  first  between  the  ravine  of  Berbini , 
and  afterwards  in  a north-westerly  direction  till  it 
reaches  a more  open  valley.  The  Ladon,  called 
Selleeis  by  Homer  [see  Ephtra,  No.  1.],  rises  a 
little  more  to  the  south ; it  also  flows  at  first  through 
a narrow  ravine,  and  falls  into  the  Peneius,  just 
where  it  enters  the  broader  valley.  The  united 
stream  continues  its  course  through  this  valley,  till 
at  the  town  of  Elis  it  emerges  near  its  mouth  into 
the  extensive  plain  of  Gastuni , which  is  tho  name 
now  generally  given  to  the  river  throughout  its 
whole  course.  The  river  Gattuni  now  flows  into 
the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  promontory  of  Chelonatas, 
but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  main  branch 
at  least  of  the  Peneius  originally  flowed  into  the  sea 
north  of  the  Chelonatas.  This  appears  from  the 
order  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy  (in.  16.  §§  5,  6), 
who  enumerates  the  promontory  Araxus,  Cyllene, 
the  mouths  of  the  Peneius,  anil  the  promontory  Che- 
lonitis,  as  well  as  from  the  statement  of  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  338)  that  the  Peneius  flows  into  the  sea  between 
Chi  lonatas  and  Cyllene.  Moreover,  tho  legend  of 
Hercules  cleansing  the  stables  of  Augeias  by  divert- 
ing the  coarse  of  the  Peneius  would  seem  to  show 
that  even  in  ancient  times  the  course  of  the  stream 
had  been  changed  either  by  artificial  or  by  natural 
means;  and  there  are  still  remains  of  MBuf  ancient 
channels  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Cyllcnian 
gulf. 

The  plain  of  Gastuni  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  and  produces  flax,  wheat,  and  cotton.  In 
antiquity,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (v.  5.  § 2), 
Elis  was  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  which  byssus 
(a  species  of  fine  flax)  grew.  This  byssus  is  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  (/.  e.)  as  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Hebrews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow;  and 
in  another  passage  (vi.  26.  § 6)  he  remarks  that 
hemp  and  flax  and  byssus  are  sown  by  all  the  Eleians, 
who*  land*  are  adapted  for  these  crops.  The  vine 
w as  also  cultivated  with  success,  as  is  evident  from 
the  especial  honour  paid  to  Dionysus  in  tbo  city 
of  Elis,  and  from  the  festival  called  Thvia,  in 
which  three  empty  jars  spontaneously  filled  with 
wine.  (Pans.  vi.  26.  § 1.)  Elis  still  contains  a 
Urge  quantity  of  excellent  timber;  and  the  road  to 
Achaia  along  the  coast  passes  through  noble  forests 
of  oaks.  The  rich  pastures  of  the  Peneius  were 
favourable  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle.  Even 
in  the  earliest  legends  Augeias,  king  of  the  Epeians  in 
Elis,  is  represented  as  keeping  innumerable  herds  of 
oxen;  and  the  horses  of  Elis  were  celebrated  in  the 
Homeric  poems  (Od.  iv.  634,  xxi.  346).  It  was  said 
that  rnules  could  not  be  engendered  in  Elis  in  con- 
sequence of  a divine  curse  (llcrod.  iv.  30;  Pans.  v. 
5.  § 2);  but  this  tale  probably  arose  from  the  fact  of 
the  E Irian  mares  being  sent  into  Arcadia,  in  order  to 
be  covered  by  the  asses  of  the  latter  country,  which 
were  reckoned  the  best  in  all  Greece.  [Arcadia, 
p.  190,  a ] 

Pisatis  ( rj  nnrans)  is  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Alpheius.  This  river,  after  its  long  course  through 
Arcadia,  enters  a fertile  valley  in  the  Pisatis,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  green  hills,  and  finally  flows  into 
the  sea  through  the  sandy  plain  on  the  coast  between 
two  large  lagunes.  North  of  the  Alpheius,  Mount 
VOL.  L 
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Pholoe  (♦oAdrj),  which  is  an  offshoot  of  Eryman- 
thus,  extends  across  the  Tisatis  from  east  to  west, 
and  separates  the  waters  of  the  Peneius  and  the 
Ladon  from  those  of  the  Alpheius.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  357.)  It  terminates  in  the  promontory,  running 
southwanls  far  into  the  sea,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  Zacynthus.  This  promontory  was  called  in  ancient 
times  IcnTHTS  Strab.  viii.  p.  343)  on  ac- 

count of  its  shape : it  now  bears  the  name  of  Knta- 
kalo.  It  appears  to  be  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
Pisatis;  and  accordingly  we  learn  from  Strabo  that 
some  persons  placed  the  commencement  of  the 
Pisatis  at  Pheia,  a town  on  the  isthmus  of  Ichthys, 
though  he  himself  extends  the  district  as  far  as  the 
promontory  Chelonatas.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.)  Mount 
Pholoe  rises  abruptly  on  its  northern  side  towards 
the  Peneius,  but  on  the  southern  side  it  opens  into 
numerous  valleys,  down  which  torrents  flow  into  the 
Alpheius. 

TiurHYLLA  (Tpi^vAla)  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Elis,  and  contains  only  a very  small  por- 
tion of  level  land,  as  the  Arcadian  mountains  here 
approach  almost  close  to  the  sea.  Along  nearly  tho 
whole  of  the  Triphylian  coast  there  is  a series  of 
lagoons  already  mentioned.  At  a later  time  the 
Alpheius  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Triphylia; 
but  at  an  earlier  period  the  territory  of  the  Pisati* 
must  have  extended  south  of  the  Alpheius,  though 
all  its  chief  towns  lay  to  the  north  of  that  river. 
The  mountain  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Al- 
pheius immediately  opposite  Olympia  was  called 
originally  Ossa  (Strab.  viii.  p.  356),  but  appears  to 
have  been  afterwards  called  Phkllo*  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  344,  where  ♦«AAw*'a  should  probably  be  read 
instead  of  ♦oAdrjv).  Further  south  are  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  between  which  tho  river  Anigrus  flows 
into  the  sea  [AlflGRUsl : of  these  the  more  northerly, 
called  in  ancient  times  Lapithas  (Acoriflar,  l'a us.  v. 
5.  § 8),  and  at  present  Smema,  is  2533  feet  high ; 
while  the  more  southerly,  called  in  ancient  times, 
Mintiik  (Mirth],  Strab.  viii.  p.  344),  and  now  A'lvtnm 
rises  to  the  height  of  4009  feet.  Mintbe,  which  is 
the  loftiest  mountain  in  Elis,  was  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  worship  of  Hades;  and  the  herb,  fromw  hich  it 
derived  its  name,  was  sacred  to  Persephone.  Tho 
river  Neda  divided  Triphylia  from  Mcssenia. 

II.  History. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Elis  appear  to 
have  been  Pclasgians,  and  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Arcadians.  They  were  called  Cancones,  and  their 
name  is  said  to  have  been  originally  given  to  the 
whole  country;  but  at  a later  time  they  were  found 
only  on  the  northern  frontier  near  Dyme  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Triphylia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  345.)  The 
accessibility  of  the  country  both  by  sea  and  land  led 
other  tribes  to  settle  in  it  even  at  a very  early  period 
The  Phoenicians  probably  had  factories  upon  the 
coast;  and  there  ran  be  no  doubt  that  to  them  the 
Eleians  were  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
byssus,  since  the  nAmc  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
butz.  We  also  find  traces  of  Phoenician  influence  in 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite  Urania  in  the  city  of  Elis. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  that  Elishak,  whose  pn«- 
ductions  reached  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7),  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Greek  Elis,  though  the  name  was  used 
to  indicate  a large  extent  of  country ; but  it  is 
dangerous  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  a similarity 
of  names,  which  may  after  all  be  only  accidental. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  appear 
to  have  been  Epeians  (’Eireiol),  who  were  cksely 
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connected  with  the  Aetolians.  According  to  the 
common  practice  of  the  Greeks  to  derive  all  their 
tribes  from  eponymous  ancestors,  the  two  brothers 
Kpeitu  and  Aetolns,  the  sons  of  Endyraion,  lived  in 
the  country  afterwards  called  Elis.  Aetolns  crossed 
over  to  Northern  Greece,  and  became  the  ancestor  of 
the  Actolians.  (Pans.  v.  1 ; Scymn.  Ch.  475.)  The 
name  of  Eleians,  according  to  the  tradition,  was 
derived  from  Eleius,  a son  of  Poseidon  and  Eurycyda, 
the  daughter  of  Eudymion.  The  Epeians  were  more 
widely  spread  than  tin:  Eleians.  We  find  Epeians 
not  only  in  Elis  Proper,  but  also  in  Triphylia  and  in 
the  islands  of  the  Ecbinades  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous,  while  the  Eleians  were  confined  to  Elis 
Proper.  In  Homer  the  name  of  Eleians  does  not 
occur;  and  though  tire  country  is  called  Elis,  its  in- 
habitants are  always  the  Epeians. 

Eleius  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  his  son 
Augeias,  against  whom  Hercules  made  war,  because 
he  refused  to  give  the  hero  the  promised  reward  for 
clcaiwiig  his  stables.  [For  details  see  Diet,  of 
Bingr.  voL  ii.  p.  395.]  The  kingdom  of  the  Epeians 
afterwards  became  divided  into  four  states.  The 
Epeians  sailed  to  the  Trojan  War  in  40  ships,  led  by 
four  chiefs,  of  whom  Polyxenus,  the  grandson  of 
Augeias,  was  one.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  615,  soq.)  The 
Epeians  and  the  Pylians  appear  in  Homer  as  the  two 
powerful  nations  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  former  extending  from  the  Corinthian 
gulf  southwards,  and  the  latter  from  the  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  northwards : but  the  boundaries 
which  separated  the  two  cannot  be  determined. 
[Pylos.]  They  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars 
with  one  another,  of  which  a vivid  picture  is  given 
in  a well-known  passage  of  Homer  {II.  xi.  670,  seq.; 
Strab.  viii.  pp.  336,  351).  Polyxenus  was  the  only 
one  of  the  four  chiefs  who  returned  from  Troy.  In 
the  time  of  his  grandson  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnesus; and,  according  to  the  legend,  Oxylus  and 
his  Aetolian  followers  obtained  Elis  as  their  share  of 
the  conquest.  {Diet  of  Biogr.  art  Hcraclidne). 

Great  changes  now  followed.  In  consequence  of 
the  affinity  of  the  Epeians  and  Actolians,  they  easily 
coalesced  into  one  people,  who  henceforth  appear  under 
the  name  of  Eleians,  forming  a powerful  kingdom  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  in  the  plain  of  the 
l’eneius.  Some  modern  writers  suppose  that  an  Ac- 
tolian  colony  was  also  settled  at  Pisa,  which  again 
comes  into  notice  as  an  independent  state.  Pisa  is 
represented  in  the  earliest  times  as  the  residence  of 
Oenomaus  and  Pelops,  w ho  left  his  name  to  the  pe- 
ninsula ; but  subsequently  Pisa  altogether  disappears, 
ami  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  was 
prohably  absorbed  in  the  great  Pylian  monarchy,  and 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  was  again  enabled 
to  recover  its  independence ; but  wlietber  it  was  peo- 
pled by  Aetolian  conquerors  must  remain  undecided. 
From  this  time  Pisa  appears  as  the  liead  of  a con- 
federacy of  eight  states.  About  the  same  time  a 
change  of  population  took  place  in  Triphylia,  which 
had  hitherto  formed  part  of  Lite  dominions  of  the 
Pylian  monarchy.  The  Minyae,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Laconia  by  the  conquering  Dorians,  took 
possession  of  Triphylia,  driving  out  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  the  Paroreatae  and  Cau- 
cones.  (Herod,  iv.  148.)  Here  they  founded  a state, 
consisting  of  six  cities,  and  were  sufficiently  strung 
to  maintain  tlieir  independence  against  the  Messe- 
nian  Dorians.  The  name  of  Triphylia  was  some- 
time derived  from  an  eponymous  Triphylus,  an  Ar- 
Aulian  chief  (Polyb.  iv.  77  ; Paus.  x.  9.  § 5) ; hut 
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the  name  points  to  the  country  being  inhabited  t»y 
three  different  tribes, — an  explanation  given  by  tiro 
ancients  themselves.  Three  three  tribes,  according 
to  Strabo,  were  the  Epeians,  the  Minyae,  and  the 
Eleians.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  337.) 

The  territory  of  Elia  was  thus  divided  between  tli© 
three  independent  states  of  Elia  Proper,  the  Pisa t Is, 
and  Triphylia.  How  long  this  state  of  things  lasted 
we  do  not  know  ; but  even  in  the  eighth  centuryr 
n c.  the  Eleians  had  extended  their  dominions  as  far 
as  the  Neda,  bringing  under  their  rule  the  cities  of 
the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia.  During  the  historical 
period  we  read  only  of  Eleians  and  their  subjects  the 
Perioeci : the  C ancones,  Pisa  tans,  and  Triphylians 
entirely  disappear  as  independent  races. 

The  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Zeus  at  Olympus 
had  originally  belonged  to  the  Pisatans,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  whose  city  Olympia  was  situated.  Upon 
the  conquest  of  Pisa,  the  presidency  of  the  festival 
passed  over  to  their  conquerors ; but  the  Pisatans 
never  forgot  their  ancient  privilege,  and  made  manj 
attempts  to  recover  it  In  the  eighth  Olympiad, 
b.c.  747,  they  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Eleians  of 
the  presidency  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  Phcidan, 
tyrant  of  Argos,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  cele- 
brated the  festival.  But  almost  immediately  after- 
wards the  power  of  Pheidon  was  destroyed  by  the 
Spartans,  who  not  only  restored  to  the  Eleians  the 
presidency,  but  are  said  even  to  have  confirmed  them 
in  the  possession  of  the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia. 
(Paus.  vi.  22.  § 2 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  354,  seq. ; Herod, 
vi.  127.)  In  the  Second  Messenian  War  the  Pisatans 
and  Triphylians  revolted  from  Elis  and  assisted  the 
Messenians,  while  the  Eleians  sided  with  the  Spar- 
tans. In  this  war  the  Pisatans  were  commanded  by 
their  king  Pantalenn,  who  also  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Olympia  by  force,  during  the  34th 
Olympiad  (b.c.  644),  and  in  celebrating  the  games 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Eleians.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  § 1, 
vi.  22.  § 2 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  362  ; respecting  the  con- 
flicting statements  in  the  ancient  authorities  as  to 
this  period,  see  Grote,  Hist  of  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  574.) 
The  conquest  of  the  Messenians  by  the  Spartans  must 
also  have  been  attended  by  the  submission  of  the  Pi- 
^itans  to  their  former  masters.  In  the  48th  Olym- 
piad (b.c.  588)  the  Eleians,  suspecting  the  fidelity 
of  Damophon,  the  son  of  Pantaloon,  invaded  the  l’i- 
satis,  but  were  persuaded  by  Damophou  to  return 
home  without  committing  any  further  acts  of  hos- 
tility. But  in  the  52nd  Olympiad  (b.c.  572), 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  D&tnophnn 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Pisa,  invaded  Elis,  assisted  by 
the  Dyspontii  in  the  Pisatis,  and  by  the  Macistii  and 
Scillnntii  in  Triphylia.  This  attempt  ended  iu  the 
ruin  of  these  towns,  which  were  nued  to  the  ground 
by  the  Eleians.  (Paus.  vi.  22.  §3,  seq.)  From  this 
time  Pisa  disapjicars  from  history  ; and  so  complete 
was  its  destruction  tliat  the  fact  of  its  ever  having 
existed  was  disputed  in  later  times.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  356.)  After  the  destruction  of  these  cities  *c 
read  of  no  further  attempt  at  revolt  till  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  Eleians  now  enjoyed 
long  period  of  pence  and  prosperity. 

The  Eleians  remained  faithful  allies  of  Sparta  in 
tike  Peloponnesian  War  down  to  the  peace  of  Nietos, 
b.  C.  42 1 ; hut  in  this  year  a serious  quarrel  arow 
between  them.  It  was  a settled  policy  of  the  Spar- 
tans to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  power  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  might  prove  formidable  to  themselves*; 
and  accordingly  they  were  always  ready  to  support 
the  independerae  of  the  smaller  states  in  the  peuin- 
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aula  against  the  greater.  Accordingly,  when  Le- 
preum  in  Triphylia  revolted  from  the  Eleians  and 
craved  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans,  the  latter  not 
only  recognised  its  independence,  bnt  sent  an  armed 
force  to  protect  it.  The  Eleians  in  consequence  re- 
nounced the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and  formed  a new 
league  with  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Mantineia.  (Thuc. 
t.  31.)  The  following  year  (b.  c.  420)  was  the 
period  for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival; 
and  the  Eleians,  under  the  pretext  that  the  Spartans 
had  sent  some  additional  troops  to  Lepreum  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Sacred  Truce,  fined  the  Spartans 
2000  niinae,  and,  npon  their  refusing  to  pay  the  fine, 
excluded  them  from  the  festival.  (Thuc.  v.  49,  50.) 
The  Eleians  fought  with  the  other  allies  against  the 
Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (b.  c.  418);  and 
though  the  victory  of  the  Spartans  broke  up  this 
league,  the  ill-feeling  between  Elis  and  Sparta  still 
continued.  Accordingly,  when  the  fall  of  Athens 
gave  the  Spartans  the  undisputed  supremacy  of 
Greece,  they  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
Eleians.  They  required  them  to  renounce  their 
authority  over  their  dependent  towns,  and  to  pay  up 
the  arrears  due  from  them  as  Spartan  allies  for 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Athens.  Upon  their 
refusal  to  comply  with  these  demands,  king  Agis  in- 
vaded their  territory  (n.  c.  402).  The  war  lusted 
nearly  three  years ; and  the  Eleians  were  at  length 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  relinquishing  their 
authority  not  only  over  the  Triphylian  towns,  but  also 
over  Lasion,  which  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians,  and 
over  the  other  towns  of  the  hilly  district  of  Acrorcia 
(b.  c.  400).  They  also  had  to  surrender  their  har- 
bour of  Cyllene  with  their  ships  of  war.  (Xen.  Util. 
iil  2.  §§  21 — 30;  Diod.  xiv.  34;  Pans.  Hi.  8.  § 3, 
seq.)  By  this  treaty  the  Eleians  were  in  reality 
stripped  of  all  their  political  power;  and  the  Pisatans 
availed  themselves  of  their  weakness  to  beg  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  grant  to  them  the  management  of  the 
Olympic  festival ; but  as  they  were  now  only  villagers, 
and  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  conduct 
the  festival  with  becoming  splendour,  the  Spartans 
refused  their  request,  and  left  the  presidency  in  the 
hands  of  the  Eleians.  (Xcn.  Hell  iii.  2.  § 30.) 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Lcuctra  (n.  c.  371),  by 
which  the  Spartan  power  had  been  destroyed,  the 
Eleians  attempted  to  regain  their  supremacy  over 
the  Triphylian  towns;  but  the  latter,  pleading  their 
Arcadian  origin,  sought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Arcadian  confederacy,  which  had  been  recently  or- 
ganised by  Epaminondas.  The  Arcadians  complied 
with  their  request  (b.  c.  368),  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Eleians,  who  became  in  consequence 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Arcadians.  (Xcn.  I/ell.  vi.  5. 
§ 2,  vii.  1 .§  26.)  In  order  to  recover  their  lo6t  do- 
minions the  Eleians  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Spartans,  who  were  equally  anxious  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  MesseniA.  In  b.  c.  366  hostilities  commenced 
between  the  Eleians  and  Arcadians.  The  Eleians 
N*iz«l  by  force  Lasion  and  the  other  towns  in  the 
Acroreia,  which  also  formed  part  of  the  Arcadian 
confederacy,  and  of  which  they  themselves  hail  been 
deprived  by  the  Spartans  in  b.  o.  400,  as  already  re- 
lated. But  the  Arcadians  not  only  recovered  these 
towns  almost  immediately  afterwards,  but  established 
a garrison  on  the  hill  of  Cronion  at  Olympia,  and 
advancing  against  the  town  of  Elis,  which  was  unfor- 
tified, nearly  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
The  democratical  party  in  the  city  rose  against  the 
ruling  oligarchy,  and  seized  the  acropolis ; but  they 
overcome,  and  fled  from  the  city.  Thereupon, 
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assisted  by  the  Arcadians,  they  seized  Pylus,  a pjace 
on  the  Peneius,  at  the  distance  of  about  9 miles  from 
Elis,  and  there  established  themselves  with  a view  of 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  ruling  party  in 
the  city.  (Xen.  Hell  vii.  4.  13—18;  Diod.  xv.  77.) 
In  the  following  year  (b.c.  365)  the  Arcadians 
again  invaded  Elis,  and  being  attacked  by  the 
Eleians  between  their  city  and  Cyllene..  gained  a vic- 
tory over  them.  The  Eleians,  in  distress,  applied  to 
the  Spartans,  who  created  a diversion  in  their  favour 
by  invading  the  south-western  port  of  Arcadia.  The 
Arcadians  in  Elis  now  returned  home  in  order  to 
defend  their  own  country ; whereupon  the  Eleians  re- 
covered Pylus,  and  put  to  death  all  of  the  demo- 
cratical party  whom  they  found  there.  (Xen.  Hell  vL 
4.  §§  19 — 26.)  In  the  next  year  (b.  c.  364)  the 
104th  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival  occurred. 
The  Arcadians,  who  had  now  expelled  the  Spartans 
from  their  country,  and  who  had  meantime  retained 
their  garrison  at  Olympia,  resolved  to  restore  the 
presidency  of  the  festival  to  the  Pisatans,  and  to 
celebrate  it  in  conjunction  with  the  latter.  The 
Eleians,  however,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  this  ex- 
clusion, and,  while  the  games  were  going  on.  marched 
with  an  armed  force  into  the  consecrated  ground. 
Here  a battle  was  fought;  and  tlwugh  the  Eleians 
showed  great  bravery,  they  were  finally  driven  back 
by  the  Arcadians.  The  Eleians  subsequently  took 
revenge  by  striking  out  of  the  register  this  Olympiad, 

I as  well  as  the  8th  and  34th,  as  not  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  Olympiads.  (Xen.  Hell  vii.  4.  §§  28 — 
32 ; Died.  xv.  78.)  The  Arcadians  now  seized  the 
treasures  in  the  temples  at  Olympia ; but  this  act  of 
sacrilege  was  received  with  so  much  reprobation  by 
several  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  and  especially  by 
Mantineia,  that  the  Arcadian  assembly  not  only  de- 
nounced the  crime,  but  even  concluded  a peace  with 
the  Eleians,  and  restored  to  them  Olympia  and  the 
presidency  of  the  festival  (b.  c.  362).  (Xen.  Hell 
vii.  4.  §§  33,  34.) 

Pausanias  relates  that  when  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  obtained  the  supremacy  in 
Greece,  the  Eleians,  who  had  suffered  much  from 
civil  dissensions,  joined  the  Macedonian  alliance,  but 
at  the  same  time  would  not  fight  against  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  re- 
nounced the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  fought  along 
with  the  other  Greeks  against  Antipater,  in  the  La- 
niian  War.  (Paus.  v.  4.  § 9.)  In  b.c.  312  Tele- 
sphorus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antigonus,  seized 
Elis  and  fortified  the  citadel,  with  the  view  of  esta- 
blishing an  independent  principality  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ; but  the  town  was  shortly  afterwards  recovered 
by  Ptoleinaeus,  the  principal  general  of  Antigonus 
in  Greece,  who  razed  the  new  fortifications.  (Diod. 
xix.  87.) 

The  Eleians  subsequently  formed  a close  alliance 
with  their  kinsmen  the  Aetolians,  and  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Aetolic  League,  of  which  they  were  the 
firmest  supporters  in  the  Peloponnesus.  They  always 
steadily  refused  to  renounce  this  alliance  and  join 
tl»e  Achaeans,  and  their  country  was  in  consequence 
frequently  ravaged  by  the  latter.  (Polyb.  iv.  5,  9,59, 
seq.)  The  Triphylians,  who  exhibit  throughout  their 
entire  history  a rooted  repugnance  to  the  Elcian  su- 
premacy, joined  the  Achaeans  as  a matter  of  coarse. 
(Comp.  Liv.  xxxiii.  34.)  The  Eleians  are  not  n»en- 
tioned  in  the  final  war  between  the  Homans  and  the 
Achaean  League ; but  after  the  capture  of  Corinth, 
their  country,  together  with  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus, 
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became  subject  to  Rome.  The  Olympic  gamed,  how- 
ever, still  secured  to  the  Eleians  a measure  of  pros- 
perity; and,  in  consequence  of  them,  the  emperor 
Julian  exempted  the  whole  country  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  (Julian,  Ep.  35.)  In  a.  d.  394  the 
festival  was  abolished  by  Theodosius,  and  two  years 
afterwards  the  country  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword  by  A Uric. 

In  the  middle  ages  Elis  again  became  a country  of 
some  importance.  The  French  knights  at  Patras  in- 
vaded the  valley  of  the  Penei  us,  where  they  established 
themselves  with  hardly  any  resistance.  Like  Oxylus 
and  his  Actolian  followers,  William  of  Champlitte 
took  up  his  residence  at  A ndrabida,  in  a fertile 
district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pend  US.  Gottfried 
of  Villehardouin  built  Glarema,  which  became  the 
most  important  sea- port  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Greece;  under  his  successors  Castro  Tomese  was 
built  as  the  citadel  of  Glarenza.  Gastuni  and 
.S antamcri  were  also  founded  about  the  same  period. 
Elis  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ve- 
netians, nndcr  whom  it  continued  to  flourish,  and 
who  gave  to  the  western  province  of  the  Morea  the 
name  of  Belvedere,  from  the  citadel  of  Elis.  It  was 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius  that 
the  Venetians  called  tho  province  of  Belvedere  the 
milk-cow  of  the  Morea.  But  the  country  has  now 
lost  all  its  former  prosperity.  Pyrgos  is  the  only 
place  of  any  importance;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
malaria,  the  coast  is  becoming  almost  uninhabited. 
(Curt ius,  PtlnjKmnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 ti,  seq.) 

III.  Tub  City  of  Elis. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Elis  was  the  best  that 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  capital  of  the  country. 
.Just  before  the  Peneius  emerges  from  the  hills  into 
the  plain,  the  valley  of  the  river  is  contracted  on  the 
south  by  a projecting  hill  of  a peaked  form,  and 
nearly  500  feet  in  height.  This  hill  was  the  acro- 
jwlis  of  Elis,  and  commanded  as  well  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Penei  ns  as  the  open  plain  beyond.  It 
is  now  called  Kaloskopi , which  the  Venetians  trans- 
lated into  Belvedere.  Tho  ancient  city  Uy  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  extended  across  the  river,  as 
Strabo  says  that  the  Peneius  flowed  through  the  city 
(viii.  p.  337);  bnt  since  no  remains  are  now  found 
on  the  right  or  northern  bank,  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  public  buildings  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  more  especially  as  Paosanias  does  not  make 
any  allusion  to  the  river  in  his  description  of  the 
city.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  there  arc  two 
or  three  small  villages,  which  bear  the  common  name 
of  PaleopolL 

Elis  is  mentioned  as  a town  of  the  Epeii  by  Homer 
(ft  ii.  615);  but  in  the  earliest  times  the  two  chief 
towns  in  the  country  appear  to  have  been  Ephyra, 
the  residence  of  Augeias,  in  the  interior,  and  Bu- 
prasium  on  the  coast.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
Ephyra  was  the  more  ancient  name  of  Elis,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  a different  place,  situated  upon 
the  Ladon  [BUPRAMUM  ; EPHYRA.]  Elis  first 
liecame  a place  of  importance  upon  the  invasion  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  Oxylus  and  his  Ae- 
tolian  followers  appear  to  have  settled  on  the  height 
of  Kaloskopi  as  the  spot  best  adapted  for  ruling  the 
country.  From  this  time  it  was  tljc  residence  of  the 
kings,  and  of  the  aristocratical  families  who  governed 
the  country  after  the  abolition  of  royalty.  Elis  was 
the  only  fortified  town  in  the  country;  the  rest  of  | 
the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  unwalled  villages,  paying 
obedience  to  the  ruling  class  at  Elis. 
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Soon  after  the  Persian  wars  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  the  aristocratical  families  in  Elis  were 
abolished,  and  a dcmocratical  government  established. 
Along  with  this  revolution  a great  change  took  place 
in  the  city  of  Elia.  The  city  appears  to  have  been 
originally  confined  to  the  acropolis;  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  many  separate  townships,  eight  according 
to  Strabo,  now  removed  to  the  capital,  and  built 
round  the  acropolis  a new  city,  which  they  left  un- 
defended by  walla,  relying  upon  the  sanctity  of  their 
country.  (Died.  xi.  54;  Strah.  vui.  p.336;  Xen. 
HelL  iii.  2.  § 27.)  At  the  same  time  the  Klciun* 
were  divided  into  a certain  number  of  local  tribes; 
or  if  the  latter  existed  before,  they  now  acquired  for 
the  first  time  political  rights.  The  Hdl&nodicar,  or 
presidents  of  the  Olympic  games,  who  had  formerlv 
been  taken  from  the  aristocratical  families,  were  now- 
appointed,  by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  local  tribes ; 
and  the  fluctuating  number  of  the  llcUanodicac  shows 
tho  increase  and  decrease  from  time  to  time  of  the 
Eleian  territory.  It  is  probable  that  each  of  the 
three  districts  into  which  Elis  was  divided, — Hollow 
Elis,  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia, — contained  four  tribes. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fourfold  ancient  divi- 
sion of  Hollow  Elis,  and  with  the  twice  four  town- 
ships in  the  Pisatis.  Pausanias  in  his  account  of 
the  number  of  the  Hcllanodicac  says  tliat  there  were 
12  Ilollanodicae  in  01.  103,  which  was  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the  Eleians  reco- 
vered  for  a short  time  their  ancient  dominions,  but 
that  being  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  Triphylia 
bv  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  their  tribes  w.is 
reduced  to  eight.  (Paus.  v.  9.  §§  5,  6;  for  details 
see  K.  0.  Miiller,  J>ie  Phylen  van  Elis  und  Pisa, 
in  Rhein isches  Museum,  for  1834,  p.  167,  seq-) 

When  Pausanias  visited  Elis,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  splendid  cities  of  Greece.  At 
present  nothing  of  it  remains  except  some  masses  of 
tile  and  mortar,  several  wrought  blocks  of  stone  and 
fragments  of  sculpture,  and  a square  building  about 
20  feet  on  the  outside,  which  within  is  in  the  form 
of  an  octagon  with  niches.  With  such  scanty  remains 
it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  any  reconstruction 
of  the  city,  and  to  assign  to  particular  sites  the 
buildings  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vi.  23 — 26). 

Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  337)  that  the  gymnasium 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  river  Peneius;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  gymnasium  and  agora  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  river  and  the 
citadel.  The  gymnasium  was  a vast  inclosure 
surrounded  by  a wall.  It  was  by  far  the  largest 
gymnasium  in  Greece,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  athletac  in  the  Olympic  games  were 
obliged  to  undergo  a month’s  previous  training  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Elis.  The  i mice u re  Ixm*  the 
general  name  of  Xystus,  and  within  it  there  were 
special  places  destined  for  the  runners,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  plane-trees.  The  gymnasium 
contained  three  subdivisions,  called  respectively 
Plethrium,  Tetragonum,  and  Malco:  the  first  so 
called  from  its  dimensions,  the  second  from  its  shape, 
and  the  third  from  the  softness  of  the  soil.  In  the 
Malco  was  the  senate-house  of  the  Eleians,  called 
Lalichium  from  the  name  of  its  founders:  it  was 
also  used  for  literary  exhibitions. 

The  gymnasium  liad  two  principal  entrances,  one 
leading  by  the  street  called  Siope  or  Silence  to  the 
baths,  and  the  other  above  the  cenotaph  of  Achilles 
to  the  agora  and  the  Helianodicaeum.  The  agora 
was  also  calk'd  the  hippodrome,  because  it  was  used 
for  the  exercise  of  hones.  It  was  built  in  the  ancient 
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style,  an.!,  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  stme  or  colonnades,  its  stoae 
were  separated  from  one  another  by  streets.  The 
southern  stoa,  which  consisted  of  a triple  row  of 
Doric  columns,  was  the  usual  resort  of  the  Hellano- 
dirae  during  the  day.  Towards  one  end  of  this  stoa 
to  the  left  was  the  HeU&nodicaeon,  a building  divided 
from  the  agora  by  a street,  which  was  the  official 
residence  of  the  Hellanodicae,  who  received  here  in- 
struction in  their  duties  for  ten  months  preceding 
the  festival.  There  was  another  stoa  in  the  agora 
called  the  Corcyraean  stoa,  because  it  bad  been  built 
out  of  the  tenth  of  some  spoils  taken  from  the  Cor- 
cyraeans.  It  consisted  of  two  rows  of  Doric  columns, 
with  a partition  wall  running  between  them:  one 
side  was  open  to  the  agora,  and  the  other  to  a temple 
of  Aphrodite  Urania,  in  which  was  a statue  of  the 
goddess  in  gold  and  ivory  by  Pheidias.  In  the  open 
port  of  the  agora  Pausanias  mentions  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Acacesius,  which  was  the  principal  temple  in 
Elis,  statues  of  Helios  and  Selene  (Sun  and  Moon), 
a temple  of  the  Graces,  a temple  of  Silenua,  and  the 
tomb  of  Oxylus.  On  the  way  to  the  theatre  was  the 
temple  of  Hades,  which  was  opened  only  once  in  the 
year. 

The  theatre  must  have  been  on  the  slope  of  the 
acropolis:  it  is  described  by  Pauaanias  as  lying 
between  the  agora  and  the  Men i us,  which,  if  the 
name  is  not  corrupt,  most  be  the  brook  flowing 
down  from  the  heights  behind  PaieopolL  Near  the 
theatre  was  a temple  of  Dionysus,  containing  a statue 
of  this  god  by  Praxiteles. 

On  the  acropolis  was  a temple  of  Athena,  con-  j 
twining  a statue  of  the  goddess  in  gold  and  ivory  by  ' 
Pheidias.  On  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  are  the 
remains  of  a castle,  in  the  walls  of  which  Curtins 
noticed  some  fragments  of  Doric  columns  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Athena. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Elis  was  Petra, 
where  the  tomb  of  the  philosopher  Pyrrhon  was 
abown.  (Pans.  vi.  24.  § 5.) 

IV.  Towns  in  Ells. 

1.  In  Hollow  Elis.  Upon  the  coast,  proceeding 
southwards  from  the  promontory  of  Araxus,  Htr- 
mlnk,  Cyi.lf.nk.  From  the  town  of  Eua,  a road 
led  northward  to  Dvme  in  Achaia  passing  by  Myr- 
tuntium  (or  Myrainus)  and  Buprasium.  East  of 
Elis  and  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Acroreia 
or  highlands  of  Elis  was  Pylo®,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Peneius  and  Ladon.  South  of  Pylos  on  the 
Ladon  was  the  Homeric  Ephyra,  afterwards  called 
Oenae.  North  of  Pylos  in  the  mountainous  country 
on  the  borders  of  Achaia  was  Tiialamak.  East  of 
Pjl»  and  Ephyra,  in  the  Acroreia,  were  La  si  on, 
Opus,  Thraustub  (or  Thracstus),  Alium.  Eupa- 
gilm,  Opus. 

2.  In  Piaatis.  Upon  the  Sacred  Way  leading 
from  Elis  to  Olympia,  Lktrini  and  Dyspontium. 
Upon  the  coast,  the  town  and  harbour  of  Phkia. 
On  the  road  across  the  mountains  from  Elis  to 
Olympia,  Alkslakum,  Salmon*:,  and  Ubkaclkia; 
and  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  M arcana  (or 
MUrgalae)  and  Amphidoll  Olympia  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Alpheius,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  country : it  was  properly  not  a town,  but  only  a 
collection  of  sacred  buildings.  A little  to  the  east 
of  Olympia  was  Pisa,  and  further  east  Habpinna. 

3.  In  Triphylia.  Upon  the  rood  along  the  coast, 
Er  italium  (the  Homeric  Thryon),  Samiccm, 
1’ykol  A road  led  from  Olympia  to  Lepreum,  on 
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which  were  Pylos  and  Macistus.  Lepreum  iu 
the  southern  part  of  Triphylia  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  district.  Between  these  two  roads  waa 
SciLLua,  where  Xenophon  resided.  On  the  Alpheius 
to  the  east  of  Olympia  was  Phrixa,  and  southwards 
in  the  interior  were  A kpy  (afterwards  called  Kpeium), 
Hypana,  Typankak.  The  position  of  Bo  lax  and 
Styllaoium  is  uncertain. 

(Respecting  the  topography  of  Elis,  see  Leake, 
Marta,  voL  L p.  1,  sea.,  vol  ii.  p.  165,  »oq.,  Pelo- 
ponnesiaca , passim ; Boblaye,  Recktrches,  Ac.  p.  11 7, 
seq.;  and  especially  Curtius,  Pdopormesos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1,  seq.,  from  whom  a considerable  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding account  is  taken.) 
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ELISARI  (’EAwrdpoi),  a people  of  Arabia  Felix, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  at  the  straits  of  the  Rod  iwa 
{Bab-ti-Mamkb'),  between  the  Cassaniti  on  the 
north,  and  the  Homeritae  on  the  east  (vi.  7.  § 7). 
They  are  doubtlesa  identical  with  the  Et-Asyr  tribe, 
a district  of  1'emen,  described  by  Burdiardt  as  **  the 
most  numerous  and  warlike  tribe  of  those  mountains, 
| and  exercising  considerable  influence  over  all  their 
I neighbours  {Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  <fc.  p.  245); 
and  Niebuhr  has  marked  on  his  map  of  Yemen 
" a town  or  village  still  named  Elasera,  on  the  hills 
above  Sabbia  WNW.”  (Forster,  A rabia,  vol.  i.  p.  70, 
voL  ii.  pp.  147,  148.)  [G.  W.] 

EL1S0N  ('EAltroi*'),  a tributary  of  the  Lupia 
( Lippt ),  commonly  identified  with  tho  Alme . At 
its  confluence  with  the  Lupia,  the  Romans  built 
the  fort  Aliso.  (Dion  Cass  liv.  33.)  [L.  S.J 

ELLASAR  (’EAAoodp),  mentioned  only  in  Ge- 
nesis (xiv.  1)  as  the  country  of  Arioch,  one  of  the 
kings  associated  with  Chedorlaomer  iu  his  invasion 
of  Canaan.  Some  have  identified  it  with  the  Elisari 
of  Arabia,  others  with  Assyria,  under  the  name  E1- 
Asur;  but  all  is  pure  conjecture.  [G.  W.J 

ELLEBRl.  [Vkubobi.] 

ELLEPORUS.  [Hellkporus.] 

ELLOME'NUS  ('EAAopiros),  a town  in  Lencas, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to 
be  represented  by  the  port  of  Klimind.  (Thuc.  iii. 
94 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  iii-  p.  23.) 

ELO'NE  (’HAmftj),  a town  of  Perrhaebia  in 
Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Ortho 
and  Olooason,  afterwards  called  Lkimone(A«pa»'7)), 
according  to  Strabo.  Tho  same  writer  says  that  it 
was  in  ruins  in  his  time,  and  that  it  lay  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Olympus,  not  far  from  the  river  Eu rotas, 
which  the  poet  culls  Ti  tares  ins.  Leake  places  it  at 
Sties,  where  there  are  said  to  be  some  ancient 
3 o 3 
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remain*.  (Horn.  Tl  ii.  739,  ix.  p.  440 ; Steph.  B* 
a.  v.  *HXafn|;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  iii- 
p.  345). 

ELLOTIA.  [Ecboea.] 

ELORUS.  [Hklorus.] 

ELU'RO.  [Lacetarl] 

E'LUSA.  [Elubates.] 

ELUSATES,  a people  of  Aquitania  who  were 
subdued  b.  c.  56  by  P.  Craasns,  a legatus  of  Caesar 
(B.  G.  iii.  27).  Pliny  (iv.  19)  enumerates  them 
between  the  Ausci  and  the  Sotiates.  [ Aubcl]  Their 
chief  town,  Elusa,  is  mentioned  in  the  An  ton  in  e 
Itin.  on  a road  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  to 
Narbo  (Narbonne).  It  is  called  Ci vitas  Elusa, 
and  b placed  1 2 M.  P.  after  Mutatio  Scittio,  which 
b Sotium  (Sot).  From  Civitas  Elusa  to  Civitas 
Ausci  us  (Auch)  is  30  M.  P.  Claudianus  (m  Rufoi. 
i.  137)  mentions  Elusa  — 

“ Invadit  mures  Elnsae,  notbairaa  dudum 
Tecta  petcns.” 

The  modern  town  of  Eause,  in  the  department  of 
Gera , b near  the  old  site,  which  b called  Civitat,  a 
corruption  of  Civitas.  Ammianus  (xv.  II),  if  hb 
text  is  right,  places  Elusa  in  Narbonensb,  which  b 
not  correct.  The  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces 
makes  the  Civitas  Elusatium  the  metropolis  of  No- 
vempopulana.  [G.  L.] 

ELU'SIO,  a city  of  Narbonensb,  which  the  Jeru- 
salem Itin.  places  on  the  road  from  Toloea  ( T oulouse ) 
to  Narbonne . It  b 20  M.  P.  from  Toulouae  to 
Elusio,  and  33  M.  P.  from  Elusio  to  Carcaso  ( Car - 
casaonne ).  The  position  of  St.  Pierre  dElzonne 
(Egli.se  de Mon tferraml) seems  to  be  the  site.  [G.L.] 
ELYCO’CI  (EAukomcoi),  a people  of  Gallb  Nar- 
bonensb, mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii  10),  who 
makes  Alba  Augusta  their  capital.  D’Anville, 
Walckenaer,  and  others,  suppose  that  Ptolemy’s 
Elycod  b a corruption  of  Helvii ; and  it  may  be 
some  argument  in  favour  of  this  supposition  that 
both  people  had  a capital  Alba.  [Alba  Uklviorum.] 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  places  the  Elycoci 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  Helvii  are 
on  the  west  side.  [G.  L.] 

E'LYMA.  [Eltmi.] 

ELYMA.  [Elimma.] 

ELYMA'IS  ( rj  ’EAu/urff  ,Strab.  xvi.  p.  744 ; Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  13;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  in  0.  T.  Elam;  ’EAo- 
fsata,  Strab.  xi.  p.  524 : Eth.  'EAv/uuoi,  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  522,524:  xvi.  p.  739;  Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 3;  ’E Aafu- 
roi,  Act  Apoat.  ii.  9 ; 'EAu/aoi,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7),  a 
province  usually  considered  part  of  the  larger  district 
of  Susiana;  but  it  b difficult  to  define  its  limits,  as 
the  classical  writers  speak  of  it,  for  the  most  part, 
with  great  indbtinctness.  Thus  from  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
524)  it  might  be  inferred,  that  he  considered  it  to 
extend  considerably  to  the  N.  and  quite  up  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Media  Magna;  while,  in  another 
place,  he  would  seem  to  consider  it  simply  as  one  of 
several  provinces  which  he  enumerates  to  the  east- 
ward of  Babylonia  (xvi.  p.  736).  The  most  dbtinct 
statement  which  that  geographer  makes,  b where 
he  states  that  Elymab  joins  Susb  (the  province  of 
Susiana),  while  the  country  round  Mt.  Zagros  and 
Media  join  Elymab  (xvi.  p.  744).  According  to  thb 
view,  Elymab  would  comprehend  the  nigged  moun- 
tain tract  formed  by  the  southern  spurs  of  Mt. 
Zagros,  S.  of  &Iedia  and  N.  of  Susiana.  According 
to  Stephanus,  it  was  a part  of  Assyria  in  the 
direction  and  near  the  Persian  province  of  Susb  ; 
and  the  sacred  writers  appear  to  indicate  that  it 
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was  sometimes  subject  to  Assyria  and  sometimes  hi 
Babylonia  ( Isaiah,  xxiL  6;  Ezek.  xxxii.  24). 
Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  Elymab  to  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  (vi.  27,  s.  31), — in  which 
view  he  b supported  by  the  Epitomizer  of  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  148),  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  3.  § 3), — making 
its  northern  limit,  towards  Susiana,  the  river 
Eulaeus.  According  to  this,  Elymais  would  com- 
prehend the  country  between  the  Eulaeus,  theOroatls 
(the  boundary  of  Persb),  and  the  Persian  gulf.  It 
b probable  that  the  character  of  the  people,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  n warlike  mountain  tribe,  at 
different  periods  of  their  history  possessing  a widely 
diverse  extent  of  territory,  led  ancient  geographers 
to  describe  their  locality  with  so  little  precision.  In 
its  widest  extent,  Elymab  b said  to  have  had  three 
eparchies  which  were  included  in  it,  Gabions,  Ma.v- 
sabatica,  and  Corbiana.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  745.)  In 
other  places,  the  Cossaci,  Paractacae,  and  Uxii,  and 
the  dbtrict  of  Sittacene  and  Apolloniatb,  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  people  or  land  of 
Elymab.  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  732,736, 739,  744.)  In 
the  Bible,  Elam  and  Media  are  constantly  in  con- 
nection, and  it  b not  improbable  that  at  that  remote 
period  Elam  and  its  inhabitants  occupied  much  of 
the  country  which  in  the  later  and  classical  ages 
was  assigned  to  Persia.  (Isaiah,  xxi.  2 ; Jer.  xxv.  21) 
It  b not,  however,  possible  to  draw  from  the  notice? 
in  Holy  Scripture  any  certain  geographical  in- 
ferences. It  would  scein  that  it  was  generally  held 
that  Susis  and  Elymais,  though  adjoining,  wert 
separate  territories,  though  the  exact  limits  of  the 
former,  also,  are  not  easily  to  be  ascertained.  Indeed. 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  524,  xvi.  p.  744)  speaks  of  wan 
between  them,  in  which  the  people  of  Elymais  wen- 
able  to  bring  into  the  field  as  many  as  13,000 
cavalry.  In  the  notice  of  Persian  nations  in  Ezra, 
the  people  of  Susa  and  Elam  are  separately  enu- 
merated (iv.  9);  though,  in  Daniel,  the  metnv 
polb  of  Susiana,  b placed  in  Elam  (viii.  2).  The 
government  of  the  country  was  from  very  early 
times  under  independent  kings,  probably  robber 
chieftains  ; of  these,  two  arc  mentioned  by  name  is 
the  Bible ; Chedorlaomer,  the  coutemponuy  with 
Abraham,  in  Genesb  (xiv.  1),  and  Arioch,  daring 
the  rule  of  Nebuchodonosor,  in  Judith  (i.  6).  Strabo 
bears  testimony  to  the  bet  that  the  Elymaei  ah  me 
were  never  subdued  by  the  Parthian  kings,  but  were 
able  even  to  exact  a yearly  tribute  from  them  (xi 
p.  722).  With  regard  to  the  name  of  thb  province, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  b derived  from  the 
Hebrew  Elam,  while  its  population  are  considered  to 
be  Semitic,  Elam  being  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem  ( Got 
x.  92).  Yet,  from  the  position  of  the  dbtrict,  there 
was  probably  a largo  intermixture  of  an  Indo-Grr- 
manic  element.  (See  comparison  of  Elam  with  tl* 
Pehlvi  Airjama  by  Miiller,  Jour.  Asiat.  voL  vii. 
p.  299.)  The  character  of  the  people,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible,  b in  accordance  with  the  notice* 
of  the  classical  writers.  Like  the  Persians  of  later 
times,  and  their  neighbours  the  Coasaei,  they  serro 
principally  to  have  used  the  bow  and  arrow,  (Isaiah, 
xxii.  6;  Jer.  xlix.  35  ; Appian,  Syr.  32;  Strab.  rrii. 
p.  744 ; Liv.  xxxv.  48,  xxxvii.  40.)  There  was,  how- 
ever, besides,  a considerable  settled  population,  wbo 
cultivated  the  plain-country.  It  has  been  usual  to 
describe  several  towns,  as  Scleuceia,  Solocc,  Sosinilc, 
Badaca,  and  Elymais,  and  the  rivers  Eulaeus,  lloly- 
pl  ion  or  Hedypnus,  and  Coprates,  as  belonging  to 
Elymais.  As,  however,  they  belong  with  equal 
justice  to  the  larger  and  better  known  province  d 
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Susiana,  they  are  so  considered  in  the  present  work. 

[SCSIAKA.  ] 

2.  A district  of  Media  Magna,  situated,  according 
to  Ptolemy  (vi.  2.  § 6),  to  the  N.  of  the  region  which 
be  calls  Choromithrene.  Polybius  places  a tribe, 
whom  he  calls  Elymaei,  in  the  mountain  region  to 
the  N.  of  Media  (v.  44).  It  is  not  clear  where  it 
was  situated,  and,  as  most  of  the  authorities  usually 
referred  to  (as  Strab.  xi.  p.  524,  xv.  p.  732)  apply 
as  well  to  the  more  important  Elyinais  of  Susiana, 
we  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was 
another  Elyinais  in  the  position  relative  to  Media 
which  Ptolemy  and  Polybius  seem  to  have  imagined. 
It  is.  however,  possible,  that  some  of  the  people  of 
the  Susianian  province  may,  at  some  period,  have 
migrated  to  the  north,  or  that  that  province  may 
itself  have  been  sometimes  carelessly  included  within 
the  varying  boundaries  of  the  greater  country, 
Media.  [ V.] 

KXYMI  Q’EAvpoi : the  form  "EKvpot  and  Helymi 
appears  to  be  incorrect),  a people  in  the  extreme  W. 
of  Sicily,  who  are  reckoned  among  the  native  tribes 
of  the  island,  but  distinct  from  the  Sicclians  and 
Sicanians.  (ScyL  p.  4;  Thuc.  vi.  2.)  The  general 
opinion  of  the  Greeks  derived  them  from  a Trojan 
origin : Urn  is  distinctly  stated  by  Thucydides  (/.  c.); 
and  the  history  of  their  arrival  and  the  foundation  of 
their  two  cities,  Eryx  and  Egesta,  is  circumstantially 
related  by  Dionysius  (i.  52).  In  all  the  legends  con- 
cerning them  their  eponymous  hero  Elymua  is  a 
Trojan,  and  appears  in  close  connection  with  Aeneas 
and  Aegestus  or  Acestes.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  This 
notion  of  their  Trojan  descent  may  probably  be  un- 
derstood, as  in  many  other  cases,  as  pointing  to  a 
Pelasgic  extraction.  A wholly  different  tradition 
was,  however,  preserved  by  Hellanicus,  who  repre- 
sented the  Elymi  as  having  been  driven  from  the 
S.  of  Italy  by  the  Oenotrians,  previous  to  the  similar 
migration  of  the  Siculi.  (Hellan.  ap.  Diouys.  i.  22.) 
Seylax  also,  though  he  enumerates  the  Elymi  among 
t he  barbarian  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  seems  to  reckon 
them  distinct  from  the  Trojans.  (ScyL  p.  4.  § 13.) 
They  appear  to  have  maintained  constant  friendly 
relations  with  the  neighbouring  Phoenician  settle- 
ments of  Motya,  Solus,  and  Panormus,  and  are  men- 
tioned at  an  early  period  as  co-operating  with  that 
people  in  expelling  the  Cnidians,  who  had  attempted 
to  form  a settlement  in  Sicily  itself,  previous  to  their 
establishment  at  Lipara.  (Thuc.  i c.;  Paus.  x.  1 1. 
§ 3.)  No  mention  of  them  occurs  in  later  times  as 
a separate  people:  their  two  cities  Eryx  and  Egesta 
had  become  to  a great  extent  Hellenised,  and  assumed 
the  position  of  independent  political  bodies. 

The  existence  of  a city  of  the  name  of  Elyma  rests 
wholly  on  the  authority  of  a passage  of  Dionysius 
(i.  52),  in  which  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  true 
reading  should  be  'Epuica,  as  suggested  by  Sylburg 
and  Cluver.  (Sylburg.  ad  loc.\  Cluver,  SiciL  p. 
244.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ELY'MIA  (’EA vpla\  a town  in  Arcadia,  near 
the  boundaries  of  Mantineia  and  Orchomenus,  pro- 
bably situated  at  Levidhi , where  there  are  ancient 
remains.  (Xen.  Hell.  vL  5.  § 13;  Leake,  Pelopon- 
n tsiaca,  p.  229.) 

E'LYRUS  CEAupoi : Eth.  ’EA upios,  Steph.  B.), 
a town  of  Crete,  which  Scylax  ( Geog . Grate.  Min. 
rol.  i.  p 265,  ed.  Gail)  places  between  Cydonia  and 
Lissus.  It  had  a harbour,  Suia  (2vfa,  Steph.  B.), 
situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  60  stadia  W. 
of  Poedlassus.  (Stadiasm.)  Pausanias  (x.  16.  §3) 
states  that  the  city  existed  in  his  time  in  the  rnouu- 
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tains  of  Crete.  He  adds  that  he  had  seen  at  Delphi 
the  bronze  goat  which  the  Elvrians  had  dedicated, 
and  which  was  represented  in  the  act  of  giving  suck 
to  Phyiacis  and  Phy lander,  children  of  Apollo  and 
the  nymph  Acacallis,  whose  love  had  been  won  by 
the  youthful  god  at  the  house  of  Casmanor  at  Tarrha. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Thaletas  (Suid.  a.  t\),  who 
was  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  C retie  rhythm, 
the  national  paeans  and  songs,  with  many  of  the 
institutions  of  his  country.  (Strab.  x.  p.  480.) 
Elyrus  appears  in  Hieroclee  list  of  Cretan  cities,  then 
reduced  in  number  to  twenty-one.  Mr.  Pash  ley 
(Travels,  voL  ii.  p.  105)  discovered  the  site  at  a 
Palaetikastron  near  Rhodovdni.  The  first  object 
that  presents  itself  is  a building  consisting  of  a scries 
of  arches;  next,  vestiges  of  walls,  especially  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  sides  of  the  ancient  city.  The  circuit  of 
these  must  originally  have  been  two  miles ; at  a 
slight  elevation  above  are  other  walls,  as  of  an  acro- 
polis. Further  on  are  some  massive  stones,  some 
pieces  of  an  entablature,  and  several  fragments  of 
the  shafts  of  columns,  all  that  now  remains  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Traces  of  the  wall  of  Suia,  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  of  some  public 
buildings,  may  be  observed.  Several  tombs,  re- 
sembling those  of  Ilaghio-Kyrho,  and  an  aqueduct, 
are  still  remaining.  (Capt.  Graves,  Admiralty 
Chart , in  Mus.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.298.) 

The  coins  of  this  city  have  the  type  of  a bee  upon 
them.  (Pdlerin,  Rec.  des  Med.  vol.  iii.  p.  68; 
Mionnet,  Supplement,  vol.  iv.  p.  319.)  [E.  B.  J.J 


EMATHIA  (‘HpaO'nt),  a district  which  the  Ho- 
meric poems  (/{.  xiv.  226)  couple  with  Pieria  an 
lying  between  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Thessaly  and 
Paeonia  and  Thrace.  The  name  was  in  primitive 
times  assigned  to  the  original  seats  of  the  Temenid 
dynasty  of  Edessa.  It  comprehended  that  beautiful 
regiou  beyond  the  Haliacinon  and  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Olympene  ridge,  which  is  protected  on  all  sides 
by  mountains  and  marshes,  at  a secure  but  not  incon- 
venient distance  from  the  sea.  Emathia,  which  had 
received  the  gift  of  three  magnificent  positions  for 
cities  or  fortresses  in  Verria,  Niausta , and  VodhenA, 
and  possessing  every  variety  of  elevation  and  aspect, 
— of  mountain,  wood,  fertile  plain,  running  water, 
and  lake, — was  admirably  adapted  to  be  the  nur- 
sery of  the  monarchy  of  Macedonia. 

It  appears  from  Justin  (viL  1)  that  part  of  Ema- 
thia was  occupied  by  the  Rriges,  who  were  expelled 
from  thence  by  the  Tcmenidae;  and  Herodotus  (viii. 
138),  in  stating  that  the  gardens  of  Midas,  their 
king,  were  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermius, 
seems  to  show  that  their  position  was  round  Beroea. 

Emathia,  in  later  times,  had  more  extensive  boun- 
daries than  those  which  Homer  understood ; and 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 39)  advanced  its  limits  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Axius.  Polybius  (xxiv.  8.  § 4) 
and  Livy  (xL  3),  who  is  bis  transcriber  in  this  place, 
assert,  in  contradiction  to  the  notice  in  the  Iliad , 
that  Emathia  was  formerly  called  Paeonia,  but  thia 
3 G 4 
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nixy  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  previously  it 

had  been  inhabited  by  the  Paeooian  race. 

Emathia  was,  after  the  Homan  conquest,  included 
in  the  third  region  of  Macedonia,  and  contained 
the  following  dtics : — Bbhoka,  Citium,  Aeoae, 
Edkssa,  Cyrrhus,  Alhopia,  Europus,  Ata- 

l.anta,  Gortynia,  and  Idokkxk.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  442 — 447.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EM'BATUM  (rb  "'EpSarou),  a place  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Erythnie,  mentioned  by  Thcopompos  in  the 
eighth  book  of  his  Helknica  (Steph.  B.  *.t>.)  It 
appears  from  Thucydides  (iii.  29)  that  it  was  on 
the  coast.  [G.  L.) 

EMBO'LIMA  ('EpS6\ipa,  Arrian,  iv.  28;  Ptol. 
vii.  1.  § 57;  Ecbolima,  Curt.  viii.  12.  § 1),  a town 
apparently  in  Bactriana,  though  considered  by  Pto- 
lemy to  be  within  the  arbitrary  division  of  ancient 
India  which  he  calls  “ India  intra  Gangem."  It 
was,  according  to  him,  near  the  river  Indus.  It  was 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  rock  Aomus, 
near  which  it  stood.  It  must  therefore  have  been  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  perhaps  at  the  modern 
A mbar,  or  A mb.  The  narrative  of  Curtins  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  its  position,  nor  indeed  with  any 
other  place  in  this  part  of  the  country,  os  he  places 
Embolima  at  sixteen  marches  from  the  Indus.  It 
was  made  by  Alexander  a magazine  for  the  troops 
of  which  Craterus  was  left  in  charge.  (Wilson, 
Ariann,  p.  191.)  [V.] 

EME'RITA  AUGUSTA.  [Augusta  Emebita.] 

KMESA  or  EM1SSA  ('E pioaa:  Eth.  'E piaj/yol), 
a city  of  Syria,  reckoned  by  Ptolemy  to  that  part 
of  tire  district  of  Apamene,  on  the  right  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Orontcs  (v.  15.  § 19),  to  which  Pliny 
assigns  a desert  district  beyond  Palmyra  (v.  26). 
It  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  mag- 
nificent temple  of  the  Sun;  and  the  appointment  of 
its  young  priest  Bassianos,  otherwise  called  Elaga- 
h.'ihis  or  Ueliogabalus,  to  the  imperial  dignity,  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  by  the  Homan  legionaries  of 
Syria  (a.  n.  218;  Diet  of  Biogr.  i.  v.  Elagabalus). 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Emesa  that  Zenobin, 
queen  of  Palmyra,  was  defeated  by  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  A.  d.  *272.  (Vopisc.  AureL  25.)  It  was 
originally  governed  by  independent  chiefs,  of  whom 
the  names  of  Samp&ioeranms  and  lamblichus  are 
preserved.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  753.)  It  was  made  a 
colony  with  the  Jus  Italicum  by  Caracal  la  (Ulpian, 
ap.  Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  1),  and  afterwards  became 
the  capital  of  Phoenicia  Libanesia.  (Hicroci;  Malal. 
xii.  p.  296,  ed.  Bonn.) 

There  are  still  extant  coins  of  Caracalla  and 
Elagabalus,  in  which  it  is  called  a colony  and  a 
metropolis.  On  the  coins  of  Caracalla  it  is  called  a 
colony,  and  on  those  of  Elagabalus  a metropolis,  to 
which  dignity  it  was  no  doubt  elevated  by  the  latter 
emperor.  The  annexed  coin  of  Caracalla  represents 
on  the  reverse  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  (Eckhel,  vol. 
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iii.  p.  311.)  The  present  name  of  Emesa  is 
Hems.  [U.  W.J 

EMIMS  (’Opptv,  *Eupajot),  the  very  undent  in- 
habitants of  Moob,  a gigantic  race,  as  their  name 
imports,  dispossessed  by  the  children  of  Lot  [ Moa  it  J 
(Dent  ii.  10,  11),  having  been  then  lately  weak- 
ened, as  would  appear,  by  tlw  defeat  they  had  ex  - 
perienced  in  the  valley  of  Kirialhaim  from  Cbedor  - 
isomer  and  the  confederate  kings,  as  recorded  in  tre- 
nail (xiv.  5).  [G.  W.J 

KMMA'US  ('Eppaovt).  1,  A village  of  Jud*ii*» 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  13),  distant  six  i y 
furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  This  is  doubtless  iden- 
tical with  the  Xwpwv  'Appaovt  of  Josephus,  whivli 
bo  says  &irlx«(  '\epooo\vuwv  tnaSiuvs  i£i}~ 
kovto,  in  which  Vespasian  established  a colony  of 
800  veterans.  (B.  J.  vii.  6.  § 6.)  A tradition, 
originating  apparently  in  the  14th  century,  which 
has  fixed  its  site  at  the  village  of  EL  A" kubeibeJty 
has  no  value  whatever,  and  the  distance  does  nu‘. 
coincide  (Robinson,  B.  Ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  65.  66).  A 
more  ancient  and  consistent  tradition,  which  still 
prevails  among  the  Greeks,  identifies  it  with  tlie 
village  of  Kuriyat-el-A nub,  popularly  called  Abn- 
Goosh , on  the  rood  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa, 
about  1|  hour  from  the  former  city  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  tradition  is  continued  by  the  existence 
at  the  present  day  of  a native  village,  on  the  mini 
between  Jerusalem  and  Kurii/at-eLAnub,  lunn-d 
Colonia  or  Kuloma,  obviously  deriving  its  name 
from  the  military  colony  established  in  the  district 
of  Anunaus  by  Vesjmsian.  It  is  still  celebrated  fur 
its  waters,  as  it  was  in  tho  time  of  Julian,  whs 
attempted  to  stop  the  fountain  on  account  of  the 
miraculous  virtues  imputed  to  it.  (Theopfanes, 
cited  by  Reland,  Palaest.  p.  759.)  It  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  following,  as  it  is,  indeed,  by 
Thcophanes. 

2.  A city  of  Palacstine,  about  eight  or  ten  miks 
from  the  former  (with  which  it  has  been  often  con- 
founded), Btill  retaining  its  ancient  name  almost 
unchanged,  being  now  called  A vurichm.  In  clonic 
times  it  was  designated  Nicopolis,  in  commemura- 
tion.  as  is  suggested,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
(Willibald,  ap.  Reland , p.  760.)  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  and  by  Josephus 
(cited  in  Reland,  pp.  428,  429,  758,  759),  and  is 
joiued  with  Lydda  and  Thainna.  The  Itiner&rium 
Hierusolymitanum  places  it  22  Roman  miles  from 
Jerusalem ; and  St.  Jerome  accurately  states  it* 
position,  “ ubi  inripiunt  montana  Jodaeae  eousur- 
gero”  (Comment,  in  Daniel,  xii.);  bnt  both  he  and 
Eusebius  erroneously  identify  this  city  with  the 
village  mentioned  by  St.  Luke.  (Epitaph.  Pmtltie, 
and  de  Loots  Uebraicis,  ad  r oc.  ’Eppaovt.)  Pliny 
(v.  14)  seems  to  make  the  same  mistake,  when  he 
writes  of  it  as  a toparchy — “ Fontibus  irriguaiu 
Emmaum,  Lyddam,  Joppicam,”  — a characteristic 
certainly  more  descriptive  of  the  village  of  St.  Luke 
than  of  the  city  Nicopolis,  whose  site  is  still  marked 
by  a village  bearing  the  same  name,  and  traces  of 
ancient  ruins,  on  tbc  right  hand,  or  north,  of  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Lalrun,  the  *' Castcllum  boni  Latrouis"  of 
the  Crusades. 

3.  ('Appaovs.')  The  name  given  by  Joeephus 
(A nt.  xviii.  2.  § 3,  B.  J.  iv.  1.  § 2)  to  the  medi- 
cinal hot-springs  of  Tiberias,  and  which  he  inter- 
prets to  mean  “ warm  baths,"  probably  identifying 
the  name  with  the  Hebrew  Hammalh;  which  in- 
clines Dr.  Robinson  to  regard  the  ancient  town  of 
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I fun  math  of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  (Joah.  xix.  35) 
represented  in  these  hot  springs.  (£J.  Rea.  vol.  iii. 
|x26o.)  [Tiberias.]  [O.W.] 

EMO'OI  MONTES  (r&  ’Huo»8d  6prj,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  511,  xt.  pp.  698,  715;  Ptol.  vi.  15;  rb  ’H/utSb? 

Diod.  ii.  35;  Diooya.  748,  1146;  rh  'HuwSa, 
fid  vi.  16;  6 Strab.  xv.  p.689;  Arrian, 

Jnd.  2;  Eustath.  ad  Dionya.  748;  Kmodos,  Plin.  v. 
27 ; Ho  modes,  Mela,  i.  15.  § 2,  iii.  7.  § 6;  Einodon, 
Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  § 64).  Although  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander  the  Great  opened  out  to  the 
Grecian  mind  only  that  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
J! imalagah  which  is  nearest  the  county  of  tlie  five 
rivers  of  W.  India,  yet  it  is  to  this  epoch  that  we 
must  date  a new  era  for  Asiatic  geography.  The 
enterprise  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  the  cam- 
paign of  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  long  residence  of 
Megasthcnes  at  the  court  of  Sandracottus,  aud  the 
research**  made  by  I'ntrocles,  the  general  of  Sc- 
lrucu»,  and  the  most  veracious  (fyritrra  ^vMAoyot) 
of  all  writers  concerning  India  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70), 
aeetn  to  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  more  E. 
portions  of  the  peninsula.  From  this  time  there 
appear  iii  the  Greek,  and  subsequently  in  the  Homan 
writers,  views  more  or  lass  generally  accurate  on  the 
existence,  direction,  and  continuity  of  a vast  range 
erf  mountains  extending  over  the  entire  continent 
from  W.  to  E.  Dicae&rchus,  tho  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  point  this 
out,  and  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  tho  geography  of 
Eratosthenes.  In  both  authors,  more  than  300  years 
before  Pliny,  the  name  of  Imaos  is  met  with  under 
the  form  of  Irnaon.  India  is  bordered  to  the  N.,  from 
Ariana  to  tho  Eastern  Sea,  by  the  extremities  of 
Taurus,  to  which  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  give  the 
different  names  of  Paropamisus,  Einodon,  Irnaon,  and 
others,  while  the  Macedonians  call  them  Caucasus. 
(Eratofcth.  np.  Strab.  xv.  p.  689;  comp.  ii.  p.  68, 
xi.  p.  490.)  The  idea  of  attaching  to  the  Taurus 
of  Asia  Minor  the  W.  extremity  of  tho  Himalnyah 
range  or  Hiiulou-kush,  the  plateau  which  is  prolonged 
towards  the  volcano  of  Demavend,  and  extends  along 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  is  not  strictly  correct. 
Bat  Strabo  (xi.  p.  51 1),  in  a passage  where  he  de- 
scribe* the  chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Caspian,  illustrates  the  continuity  of  the  chain 
with  great  detail.  In  proceeding  from  the  Hyrcanian 
tea  to  the  E.,  the  mountains  that  the  Greeks  call 
Taurus  are  always  on  the  right  hand,  as  far  as  the 
Indian  sea.  These  mountains  begin  in  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia,  and,  receiving  different  names,  are  un- 
interruptedly prolonged  to  the  E.  All  these  moun- 
tains beyond  the  Arii  have  received  from  the  Mace- 
donians the  name  of  Caucasus ; but  among  the 
1 linkmans  the  mountains  to  the  N.  are  called  Paro- 
jcimisus,  the  Emodcs  and  Irnaon  taking  different 
names  in  different  parts.  (Comp.  Groskurd,  op. 
1.  c.)  It  is  remarkable  that  these  indigenous  de- 
nominations of  the  great  Himalayan  chain  were  so 
little  altered  by  the  Greeks,  that  in  our  time,  more 
than  2000  years  after  Eratosthenes,  we  are  enabled 
to  interpret  them  from  the  Sanscrit.  The  name  of 
Himalaya,  applied  to  a chain  of  mountains  limiting 
India  to  the  N.,  has  been  recognised  by  Hnughtim  in 
the  law*  of  Mann.  It  is  the  “ abode  ” ( alaya ) of 
“ snow  ’ (hima).  The  great  epic  poems  of  India, 
the  Rdmdyana  and  tho  Mnhahharata,  speak  of 
llimnvdn  and  Uimavat — M snowy," u wintry."  Imaus 
it  derived  from  Himarat  (Bohlen,  Daa  Alte-Indicn , 
vol.  i.  p.  II),  an  etymology  of  which  Pliny  was 
aware,  who,  after  speaking  of  the  Montes  Emodi, 
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adds,  u quorum  proinontoriutn  Imans  vocatur,  inco- 
larum  linguil  nivosum  significant®”  (vi.  17).  The 
Montes  Emodi  are  the  ‘‘golden  mountains”  (/</- 
mddri) — he  nut,  “ gold; " adri,  “ mountain  ” — cither 
because  of  the  supposition  that  there  w^re  rich 
mines  of  gold,  as  in  the  other  extremity  of  Central 
Asia,  in  the  Altai  and  Kinchan , or  in  allusion  to 
th<»se  fires  of  the  setting  sun  reflected  by  the  snows 
of  the  Himalaya!]  which  gild  its  highest  summits,  as 
described  in  The  Cloud  Messenger  of  Kaliddaa. 

As  it  appears,  therefore,  that,  according  to  the 
great  geographical  views  conceived  by  Eratosthenes, 
and  elaborated  in  detail  from  better  and  more  nume- 
rous materials  by  Marin  us  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemy,  the 
ancients  believed  that  the  interior  of  Asia  was  tra- 
versed by  one  single  great  chain  of  mountains  pro- 
longed from  the  E.  to  the  W.  in  the  parallel  of 
Rhodes,  it  only  remains  to  mark  off  that  portion  of 
the  great  central  cordillera  to  which  they  applied 
the  name  of  Einodus  or  Emodi  Montes.  They  may 
generally  be  described  as  forming  that  portion  of  the 
great  lateral  branch  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  tho 
colossal  Himalayan  range  (ptytorov  Spot,  Agathem. 
ii.  9),  extending  along  Ne/xtul,  and  probably  as  far 
as  Ilkotun.  The  prolongation  was  occasionally  in- 
definitely made.  Thus  Dionysius  Periegetes  (ii.  62 ) 
describes  the  foot  of  the  Emodes  as  bathed  by  the 
foaming  waves  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Ptolemy  (vi. 
16)  gives  the  name  of  Ottorocorras  (OrToponl^ai) 
to  the  E.  extremity  of  the  chain.  The  Greeks  pro- 
bably specially  applied  a general  denomination  in  tho 
systematic  geography  of  India.  The  Ottorocorras 
of  Ptolemy  is  the  V tiara- Kum  of  the  Vedas  and 
Alahubhiirata,  the  upper  or  hyperborean  regions  of 
Asia.  (Cotnp.  Colebruokc,  Aaiat.  Research . vol.  viii. 
p.  398.)  Tho  text  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6.  § 64 ) 
has  Opuro-Carra,  which  is  the  same  Mount  Kum. 
The  same  historian  describes  in  a very  picturesque 
manner  one  of  those  Alpine  forms  (**  Contra  Orien- 
talem  plagam  in  orbis  speciem  consertae  cclsoretn 
aggerum  summitates  ambiunt  Sens;  a Septentriooe 
nivosae  solitudini  cohaerent,”  L c.)  which  are  so  often 
repeated  in  the  windings  of  the  mountains  of  E. 
Asia.  The  S.  spurs  of  this  chain  were  called  Bk- 
PYRRHUS  (rb  B^ji rv^por  5pos,  Ptol.  vii.  2),  with  the 
sources  of  the  Doanas  (Iratcaddy) ; Damahsi  or 
Damasii  Montes  (to  Adfuuraa  Cpp,  Ptol.  /.  e.), 
with  the  sources  of  the  Dorias;  and  Skmantiiini 
Montes  (rb  Zripavdivby  bpos,  Ptol.  L c.),  from 
which  the  rivers  Skras  and  Aspitiira  take  their 
rise.  (Humboldt,  Aaie  Centralc,  vol.  i.  pp.  140 
— 145;  Gosselin,  Geographic  dca  Anciena,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  173,  188,  297,  298;  Ritter,  Erdkundc,  vol.  ii. 
p.  185,  vol.  v.  p.  449.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EMPERE'SIUM  ('Epxfplaior),  a promontory 
mentioned  by  Dicacarchus  between  Aulis  and  Euripus. 
Leake  supposes  Empcrcsium  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  peninsula  of  Euboea  immediately  south  of 
Chalcis  and  the  Straits.  (Dicaearch.  Slot.  Grace. 
90;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  ii.  p.  264,  seq.) 

EMPOTUA  (rA  ‘EfjvopeTa),  was  at  first  the  name 
of  a number  of  seaport  towns,  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian settlements,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis;  afterwards  of  the  district  in  which  those 
towns  lay.  (Polyb.  i.  82.  § 6,  iii.  23.  § 2,  Axe. 
Leg.  18;  Appian,  Pun.  72;  Liv.  xxix.  25,  xxxiv. 
62 : see  further  Africa,  p.  68,  b.,  and  By/.a* 
ctum.)  [P.  6.1 

EMPO'RIAE  (Liv.)  or  EMPO'RIUM  ('Ep*ap<at, 
Ptol.;  'Epcaopeiov,  Polyb.,  Strab.;  'EpwApiov,  Ptol.: 
Ampuriua),  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  His- 
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pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  small  gulf  ( G.  of  Rosas') 
'which  lies  below  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Clodianus  (F/*iria), 
which  formed  its  port.  Its  situation  made  it  the 
natural  landing-place  from  Gaul;  and  as  such  it 
was  colonised  at  an  early  period  by  the  Phocaeana  of 
Mnssalia.  Their  first  city  (afterwards  called  the 
Old  Town)  was  built  on  a small  island,  whence  they 
passed  over  to  the  mainland : and  here  a double  city 
grew  up, — the  Greek  town  on  the  coast,  and  an 
Iberian  settlement,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Indigetes,  on 
the  inland  side  of  the  other.  Julias  Caesar  added  a 
body  of  Roman  colonists  to  the  Greeks  and  Spaniards; 
and  the  place  gradually  coalesced  into  one  Homan 
•city.  On  coins  it  is  styled  a municipium.  (Liv.  xxL 
60, 61,xxvi.  19,xxviii.  42,  xxxiv.  9;  Polyb.iii.  76; 
St  rub.  iii.  pp.  159,  160;  Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iiL  3.  s. 
4 ; Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 20 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Scy lax.  p.  1 ; 
■Scymn.  Ch.  203;  SiL  Ital.  iii.  369,  xv.  176;  Florez, 
Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  409,  645,  rol.  iii.  p.  66; 
Mionnct,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  41,  Suppl.  voL  L p.  82 ; Ses- 
tini,  p.  139  ; Num.  Goth  ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  49; 
TJkert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  423.)  [P.  S.] 
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EMPO'RICUS  SINUS  (6  ’E pwoputbs  adAirov),  a 
gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Sola  (Sake)  and  Lixus  (EL 
AraisK).  It  derived  its  name  from  the  mercantile 
settlements  of  tlie  Phoenicians.  Strabo  says  that 
the  tides  were  here  so  great,  that  at  high  water  the 
conntry  was  overflowed  7 stadia  inland ; a statement 
continued  by  the  great  swamps  which  now  cover 
the  district.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  825,  829 ; Ptol.  iv. 

i>  [r.s.] 

E'MPULUM  {A  mpiglione),  a small  town  of  La- 
tium,  a dependency  of  Tibur,  which  was  taken  in 
b.  c.  355  by  the  Roman  consuls.  (Liv.  viL  18.) 
This  is  tho  only  mention  of  its  name,  and  we  have 
no  clue  to  its  position;  but  the  resemblance  of  name 
has  induced  Gell  and  Nibby  to  regard  tho  remains 
of  an  ancient  town  visible  at  a place  called  Ampi- 
glione  (about  5 miles  E.  of  Tivoli,  on  the  road  to 
Siciliano),  as  those  of  Empulum.  Considerable 
portions  of  the  walls  remain,  constructed  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  tufo — the  ouly  instance  of  tho  employment 
of  that  material  in  this  style  of  construction;  but 
they  are  not  of  a massive  character,  and  are  inter- 
mixed with  portions  of  reticulated  and  other  masonry, 
decidedly  of  the  Roman  period.  The  site  was  pro- 
bably used  in  later  times  as  that  of  a Roman  villa. 
(Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  199 — 201;  Nibby,  Din- 
tomi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  11.)  [E.H.B.] 

ENC11ELANES  (’Eyx«Adwy),  a people  and 
town  of  Jllyricum,  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake 
Lychnitis,  in  Dassaretia,  subdued  by  Philip,  b.  c. 
216.  (Polyb.  v.  108.  § 8.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EXCUE'LKES  (’Eyx«A«0t  an  Illyrian  tribe, 
whom  the  ancient  geographer  liecatoeus  (Fr.  66 — 
70,  ed.  Klausen)  placed  to  the  S.  of  the  Taulantii. 
ficylax  (Fr.  58)  has  fixed  their  position  N.  of  Epi- 
damnua  and  the  Taulantii.  This  tribe  are  connected 
with  the  cycle  of  myths  concerning  Cadmus.  (Comp. 
Uecud.v.6L)  [E.B.J.] 


ENG  EDI. 

ENDOR  (’Aii»5«£p,  LXX.  ; "EvS <*pov,  Joseph. ; 
'Hv&up,  'Atjv&dp,  Etiseb.),  a village  in  Palestine,  in- 
famous in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  Sanl  for 
hia  consultation  of  tlie  sorceress,  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Gilboa.  (1  Sam.  xxriii.  7,  &c.)  It  ii* 
reckoned  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  this  side 
Jordan  ( Josh.  xix.  11),  and  is  placed  by  Eusebi  os 
and  St.  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  e.)  at  the  distances  of 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor.  It  was  a 
large  village  in  their  time,  and  still  exists  under  the 
same  name,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Little  Her- 
mon,  and  near  to  Nain, — another  mark  tf  identifi- 
cation furnished  by  Eusebius.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res. 
vol.  iiL  p.  225.)  [G.  W.} 

E'NEA  (’Evfa).  Strabo  (p.  552)  mentions  three 
places,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Scepsis  and  the  Aesepus ; and 
these  places  are:  “ Enea,  a village  (sw^),  and 
Agyria  and  Alazia.”  In  another  passage  Strabo  (p. 
602),  on  the  same  authority,  says  : “ On  the  right 
hand  of  the  Aesepus,  between  Policline  and  Palae- 
scepsis,  is  the  Nea  Come  and  silver  mines and 
again  he  says  that  “ Palacscepsis  is  distant  50  stadia 
from  Acncia,  and  30  from  tlie  Aesepus.”  It  is  plain 
that  Enea,  Nea,  and  Aeneia,  arc  all  the  same  place, 
and  therefore  there  is  some  error  in  Strabo's  text. 
Gruskurd  ( Transl . Strab.  vol.  ii.  pp.  480,  580. 
note)  takes  ’Eeea  to  be  the  true  name  in  the  first  of 
these  passages;  and  ’Ewa  or  AiWa  to  be  the  tne 
name  in  the  second.  He  takes  Enea  to  be  tae 
modern  Ene  or  Einieh,  near  the  junction  of  two 
branches  of  the  Menders  C/uiL  As  to  this  point, 
see  Nra  and  Nkandiua.  [G.  L.] 

EXEGLAIM  ('EvoyaAA tip,  LXX.;  'AynAAdft, 
Eoseb.),  a city  of  Moab,  mentioned  only  in  Ezekiel 
(xlvii.  10);  placed  by  Eusebios  8 miles  south  of 
Areopolis  or  Ar  of  Moab  ( Onomast.  s.  r.),  but  doubt- 
less identical  with  the  Eglaim  of  Isaiah,  in  the  bur- 
den of  Moab  (xv.  8).  St  Jerome  (Comment,  in 
Etek.  L c.)  says  that  it  was  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan, 
as  indeed  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  implies  that  it  was 
on  the  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [G.  W.] 

ENGANN1M  ('Hyasvd).  1.  A city  situated  in 
that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  designated  “ the 
valley"  or  “the  plain"  (Josh.  xv.  34),  which 
bordered  on  the  great  plain  of  Philistia;  and  several 
of  tho  cities  mentioned  in  immediate  connection  with 
it,  and  which  are  still  represented  by  villages  bearing 
the  same  name,  enable  us  to  place  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  valley  of  Elah. 

2.  Anot  her  city  of  tlie  same  name  was  situated  in 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  21),  and  assigned 
to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  29).  [G.  W.J 

ENGED1  (’Ayicc&Tji,  al.  'EryabSi,  al.  ’HryoMi, 
LXX.;  ’Eyya5«,  ’Eyya 3ai,  ’EyyaM,  Joseph.;  ’Ey- 
ydSSa,  Ptol. : Eth.  'EyyijSfivoj),  a city  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judaea  (Josh.  xv.  62),  giving  its  name  to  a 
desert  tract  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  2).  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Hazezon-tamar, 
when  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Amoritea.  (Genes,  xiv. 

7 ; 2 Chron.  xx.  2.)  It  was  celebrated  in  old  times 
for  its  vineyards  (Cant.  i.  14),  and  Pliny  reckons  it 
second  only  to  Jerusalem  for  its  fertility  and  palm- 
groves  (v.  17).  It  is  misplaced  by  St.  Jerome  at 
tlie  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  ( Comment,  in 
Ezek.  xlvii.  10),  and  stated  by  Josephus  to  be  300 
stadia  from  Jerusalem  (.4  at  ix.  1.  § 2).  It  gave 
its  name  to  one  of  the  fifteen  toparchiea  of  J udaca 
(B.  J.  v.  3).  It  took  its  name  — “ Fountain  of  the 
wild  Goats  ” (still  called  'Aiss-Jid »y) — from  a copious 
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spring  issuing  out  of  the  limestone  rock  at  the  base 
of  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff  BOO  or  1000  feet 
high,  down  the  face  of  which  was  the  only  approach 
t«  the  town,  by  a zigzag  path  cut  in  tlie  rock.  The 
city  was  situated  on  a small  plain  between  the  foun- 
tain and  the  sea,  and  some  faint  traces  of  buildings 
tnay  still  be  discovered.  Owing  to  the  enormous  de- 
pression of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  climate  of  this  spot, 
what  in  on  all  sides  but  the  east  by  rocky  mountains, 
his  a temperature  much  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Palestine,  and  its  fruits  consequently 
ripen  three  weeks  or  a month  before  those  of  the  hill 
country.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a few  Arabs, 
whose  deformed  and  stunted  growth  bears  witness  to 
the  relaxing  influence  of  this  almost  tropical  climate. 
(Reiand,  Palaestma,  p.  763 ; Robiuaon,  Bib.  Res. 
voh  ii  p.  209,  &c.)  [G.  W.] 

ENGUIUM  or  ENG  YUM  (■'E'y'yuo*',  Diod.,Steph. 
B.,  E*y)nJEer,Plut. : Etk.  ’E yyvlros,  Enguinus:  Gangi 
Vetere\  a city  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  celebrated 
fur  its  temple  of  tho  Magna  Mater.  Diodorus  tells 
us  that  it  was  originally  founded  by  a colony  of 
Cretans,  the  survivors  of  the  expedition  of  Minos, 
who  were  after  the  Trojan  War  reinforced  by  a fresh 
body  of  colonists  from  the  same  country  under 
Merioncs.  (Diod.  iv.  79.)  The  some  tradition  is 
related  by  Plutarch,  who  mentions  that  relics  of 
Meriones  and  Ulysses  were  still  shown  there  in  con- 
firmation of  it.  (Plat  Marc.  20.)  Bat  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  not  in  historical  times  a Greek  colony : 
nor  is  any  mention  of  it  found  in  history  till  the  time 
of  Timoleon,  when  the  two  cities  of  Engyum  and 
Apollonia  were  subject  to  a tyrant  named  Leptines, 
who  was  expelled  by  Timokon,  and  the  cities  restored 
to  their  liberty.  (Diod.  xvi.  72.)  During  the  Second 
Punic  War  Eugyum  was  one  of  the  places  that  had 
zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  in  consequence  threatened  with  severe 
punishment  by  Marvell  us,  but  was  sjwired  by  him  at 
the  intercession  of  Nil  ias,  one  of  its  principal  citizens. 
(Plot.  Marc.  20.)  No  further  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  history:  it  appears  in  the  time  of  Cicero  as  a 
municipal  town,  and  is  found  also  in  the  lists  given 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  of  the  cities  of  Sicily : but 
from  this  time  all  trace  of  it  disappears.  (Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  43 ; Piin.  iii.  8.  8. 14 ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 14.)  Plutarch 
tells  us  it  was  not  a large  city,  but  very  ancient  and 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  temple,  which  Cicero 
also  calls  “ augustissimum  et  religiosissimum  fan  urn.” 
Its  reputation  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Scipio  Africanus  had  presented  many 
offerings  to  it,  including  bronze  armour  and  vases  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  all  of  which  were  carried  off 
by  the  rapacious  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  44,  v.  72.) 
Ciceru  calls  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated “ Mater  Magna,”  and  distinctly  identifies  her 
with  the  Mater  Idaea:  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  on 
the  contrary,  mention  the  goddesses  in  the  plural,  ai 
0cai  M artfxs,  like  the  Deae  Mat  res  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  probable  that  their  worship  was  of  Pelasgian 
origin,  and  the  traditions  that  derived  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  from  Crete  evidently  point  to  the 
same  connection. 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  precise  situation  of  Engyum : 
but  Cicero  mentions  it  in  conjunction  with  Aluntium, 
Apollonia,  Capttium,  and  other  cities  of  the  NE.  of 
Sicily;  and  the  subjection  of  Apollonia  and  Engyum 
to  the  government  of  Leptines  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  two  places  were  not  very  far  distant  from 
each  other.  Hence  the  suggestion  of  Cluverius,  who 
places  Engyum  at  Gangi  letere,  about  2 miles  S.  of 
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the  modem  town  of  Gangi,  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  Fiume  Grande , though  a mere  conjecture,  is 
plausible  enough,  and  has  accordingly  been  followed 
by-most  subsequent  writers.  The  elevated  situation 
of  this  place  would  correspond  with  the  strong 
position  assigned  it  by  Diodorus  (iv.  79);  and  Silius 
Italicus  (xiv.  249)  also  tells  us  it  had  a rocky  terri- 
tory. The  ruins  mentioned  by  Fazello  as  existing 
at  Gangi  Vetere , are  however  not  ancient,  but  those 
of  the  old  town  of  the  name,  now  deserted.  (Fnzell. 
de  Reb.  Sic.  x.  2;  Ami c.  ad  loc.  p.  419;  Cluver. 
Sicil.  p.  367.)  Ptolemy  indeed  seems  to  place  En- 
gyum in  the  more  southern  part  of  Sicily:  but  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  his  data  for  the  towns 
of  the  interior.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ENl'PEUS,  a river  of  the  Macedonian  Picria,which 
is  described  by  Livy  (xliv.  8)  as  descending  from  a 
valley  of  Olympus,  and  as  enclosed  between  high 
and  precipitous  bonks,  containing  little  water  in 
summer,  but  full  of  quicksands  and  whirlpools  in 
wintry  weather.  In  B.C.  169,  Perseus  placed  his 
army  at  a distance  of  5 M.  P.  from  Dium,  behind 
the  Enipeus,  and  occupied  the  line  of  the  river. 
The  description  of  the  historian,  and  its  distance  from 
Dium,  correspond  to  the  river  of  Litokhoro,  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  woody 
steeps  of  Olympus,  and  flows  in  a wide  bed  between 
precipitous  banks,  which  gradually  diminish  in 
height  to  the  sea.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iiL 
pp.  406,  420.)  [E.B.J.] 

ENl'PEUS  (’Erfarcvs,  sometimes  ’Evukuj,  St  rub. 
viii.  p.  356 ; Eustath.  ad  Od.  xi.  328 : Fcrsaliti ), 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Thessaly,  rises  in 
Mount  Othrys,  and  after  flowing  through  the  plain 
of  Pharsalus,  flows  into  the  Peneus.  Its  chief  tri  ■ 
butary  was  the  Apidanus,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Phthia,  probably  at  the  Rpriugs  of 
Vrysia.  The  Apidanus  is  sometimes  represented  as 
the  principal  of  the  two  rivers,  and  its  name  givon 
to  the  united  stream  flowing  into  the  Peneus.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  Apidanus  was  the  only  river 
in  Achaea,  of  which  the  waters  were  not  drunk  up 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432,  comp, 
viii.  p.  356;  Eurip.  Uec.  451 ; Herod,  vii.  196;  Apoll. 
Rhod.  L 35.)  The  Enipeus  is  a rapid  river,  and  is 
therefore  called  by  Ovid  “ irrequietus  Enipeus” 
(Met,  i.  579),  an  epithet  which,  as  Leake  remarks,  is 
more  correct  than  Lucan’s  description  (vi.  374):  — 
. . . . “ it  gurgite  rapto 

Apidanus ; nunquamque  celer,  nisi  muctus,  Enipeus." 

The  Cuarius  flowed  into  the  Enipeus  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Apidanus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
voL  iv.  pp.  320,  330.)  Respecting  the  river  god 
Euipeus,  see  Diet,  of  Biogr.  and  Myth.  s.  r. 

2.  A river  of  Elis  in  the  l'isatis,  called  Iianii- 
chius  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  flowed  into  the  Alpheius 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth.  Near  the 
sources  of  this  river  stood  Sahnone.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  356.)  [Salmone.] 

EN1SPE  ('EvhnrTj),  an  Arcadian  town  mentioned 
by  Homer,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships,  along  with 
Rbipe  and  Stratia.  It  was  impossible  even  in  anti- 
quity to  determine  the  position  of  these  towns,  and 
Pausanias  treats  as  absurd  the  opinion  of  those 
who  considered  them  to  be  islands  in  the  river  loidon. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  606  ; Strab.  viii.  p.  388;  I’aus.  viii.  25. 
§ 12.) 

ENNA  or  HENNA  C^rra,  Steph.  B.,  Pol., 
Diod.,  &c.,  but  in  Livy,  Cicero,  and  most  Latin 
authors  Henna;  Etk.  EyvaJoi,  Enncnsis  or  Hen- 
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uensis:  Ccuttro  Giovanni),  an  ancient  and  important 
city  of  Sicily,  situated  as  nearly  as  possible  iu  the 
centre  of  the  island;  whence  Cicero  calls  it  “ medi- 
terranea  maxima”  ( Verr.  iii.  83),  and  tells  us  that 
it  was  within  a day’s  journey  of  the  nearest  point  on 
all  the  three  coasts.  Hence  the  sacred  grove  of 
Proserpine,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  often 
called  the  w umbilicus  Siciline.”  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  48 ; 
Callim.  H.  in  Cer.  15.)  The  peculiar  situation  of 
Enna  is  described  by  several  ancient  authors,  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Sicily.  Placed 
on  the  level  summit  of  a gigantic  hill,  so  lofty  as 
almost  to  deserve  to  be  called  a mountain,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  precipitous  cliffs  almost 
wholly  inaccessible,  except  in  a very  few  spots  which 
are  easily  defended,  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
which  gushes  from  the  face  of  the  rocks  on  all  sides, 
and  having  a fine  plain  or  table  land  of  about  3 miles 
in  circumference  on  the  summit,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  natural  fortresses  in  the  world. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  37 ; Cic.  Verr.  iv.  48;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.) 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  tells  us  (s.  v.  ''V.vra),  but 
without  citing  his  authority,  that  Enna  was  a colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  80  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  parent  city  (b.  c.  654):  but  tho  silence  of  Thu- 
cydides, where  he  mentions  the  other  colonics  of 
Syracuse  founded  about  this  period  (vi.  2.),  tells 
strongly  against  this  statement.  It  is  improbable 
also  that  the  Syracnsans  should  have  established  a 
colony  so  far  inland  at  so  early  a period,  and  it  is 
certain  that  when  Enna  first  figures  in  history,  it 
appears  as  a Siculian  and  not  as  a Greek  city. 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  seems  to  have  fully  appreciated 
its  importance,  and  rejicatedly  attempted  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  place;  at  first  by  aiding  and 
encouraging  Aeiumestus,  a citizen  of  Enna,  to  seize 
on  the  sovereign  power,  and  afterwards,  failing  in 
his  object  by  this  means,  turning  against  him  and 
assisting  the  Ennaeans  to  get  rid  of  their  despot. 
(Diod.  xiv.  14.)  He  did  not  however  at  this  time 
accomplish  his  purpose,  and  it  was  not  till  a later 
period  tliat,  after  repeated  expeditions  against  the 
neighbouring  Sicilian  cities,  Eima  also  was  betrayed 
into  his  hands.  (Id.  xiv.  78.)  In  the  time  of  Aga- 
tliocles  we  find  Eona  for  a time  subject  to  that 
tyrant,  but  when  the  Agrigentincs  under  Xenodicus 
began  to  proclaim  the  restoration  of  the  other  cities 
of  Sicily  to  freedom,  the  Ennaeans  were  tho  first  to 
join  their  standard,  and  opened  their  gates  to  Xeno- 
dicus, n.c.  309.  (Id.  xx.  31.)  In  the  First  Punic 
War  Enna  is  repeatedly  mentioned;  it  was  taken 
first  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hmnilcar,  and 
subsequently  recaptured  by  the  Romans,  but  in  both 
instances  by  treachery  and  not  by  force.  (Diod.  xxiii. 
9.  p.  503;  l’ol  i.  24.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War, 
while  Marcellus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
b.  c.  214,  Enna  became  the  scene  of  a fearful  mas- 
sacre. The  defection  of  several  Sicilian  towns  from 
Rome  luul  alarmed  Pinarius  the  governor  of  Enna, 
lest  the  citizens  of  that  place  should  follow  their 
example;  and  in  order  to  forcstal  tho  apprehended 
treachery,  he  with  the  Roman  garrison  fell  upon  the 
citizens  when  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  put  them 
all  to  the  sword  without  distinction,  after  which  he 
gave  up  the  city  to  bo  plundered  by  his  soldiers. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  37 — 39.)  Eighty  years  later  Enna  again 
became  conspicuons  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  great 
Servile  War  in  Sicily  (n.c.  134 — 132),  which  first 
broke  out  there  under  the  lead  of  Eunus,  who  made 
himself  master  in  tho  first  instance  of  Enna,  which 
from  its  central  position  and  great  natural  strength 
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became  the  centre  of  his  operations,  and  the  receptmr lo- 
ot the  plunder  of  Sicily.  It  was  the  last  place  that 
held  out  against  the  proconsul  Rupilius,  and  wan  .it 
length  betrayed  into  his  hands,  its  impregnable 
strength  having  defied  ail  his  efforts.  (Diod.  xxxciv., 
Exc.  Phot.  pp.  526 — 529,  Exc.  Vales,  pp.  599, 
600;  Flor.  iii.  19.  § 8;  Oros.  v.  9.;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
272.)  Strabo  tells  us  (/.  c.)  that  it  suffered  se- 
verely upon  this  occasion  (which,  indeed,  could 
scarcely  he  otherwise),  and  regards  this  period  as 
the  commencement  of  its  subsequent  decline.  Cicero, 
however,  notices  it  nqeatedly  in  a manner  which 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  still  a flourishing  muni- 
cipal town:  it  had  a fertile  territory,  well-adajrtcd 
for  the  growth  of  corn,  and  diligently  cultivated,  till 
it  was  rendered  almost  desolate  by  the  exactions  of 
Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  18,  42,  83.)  From  this 
time  wo  hear  little  of  Eona:  Strabo  speaks  of  it  a a 
still  inhabited,  though  by  a small  population,  in  his 
time:  and  the  name  appears  in  Pliny  among  the 
municipal  towns  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Ptolemy  and 
the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  Lc.i  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  PtoL 
iii.  4.  § 14;  Jtin.  Ant.  p.  93;  Tab.  Pent.)  Its  great 
natural  advantages,  as  well  sis  its  central  poedtian, 
must  have  secured  it  in  all  times  from  complete 
decay,  and  it  seems  to  have  continued  to  exist 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  Its  modern  name  of 
Castro  Giovanni  seems  to  be  merely  an  Italianised 
form  of  Castro  Janni,  the  name  by  which  it  is  known 
in  the  native  dialect  of  Sicily,  and  this  is  probably 
only  a corruption  of  the  name  of  Castrum  Enuae  or 
Castro  di  Enna. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Enna  is  celebrated  iu  my- 
thological story  as  the  place  from  whence  Proserpine 
was  carried  off  by  Pluto.  (Ovid,  Met.  v.  385—408; 
Claudian,  de  Rapt  Proterp.  ii. ; Diod.  v.  3.)  The 
exact  spot  assigned  by  load  tradition  as  the  scene 
of  this  event  was  a small  lake  surrounded  by  lofty 
and  precipitous  hills,  about  5 miles  from  Enna,  the 
meadows  on  the  bunks  of  which  abounded  in  flowent, 
while  a cavern  or  gre*to  hard  by  was  shown  as  that 
from  which  the  infernal  king  suddenly  emerged. 
This  lake  is  called  Pergus  by  Ovid  (Met  v.  386) 
and  Claudian  (Lc.iL  112),  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  neither  Cicero  nor  Diodorus  speaks  of  any  lake 
in  particular  as  the  scene  of  the  occurrence:  the 
former  however  says,  that  around  Enna  were  “ lac  us 
lucique  plurimi,  et  laetissimi  fiores  omni  tempore 
anni."  ( Verr.  iv.  48.)  Diodorus,  on  the  contrary, 
describes  the  spot  from  whence  Proserpine  was  earned 
off  as  a meadow  abounding  in  flowers,  especially 
odoriferous  ones,  to  such  a degree  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  hounds  to  follow  their  prey  by  the  scent 
across  this  tract:  he  speaks  of  it  as  enclosed  cm  all 
sides  by  steep  cliffs,  and  having  groves  and  marshes 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  makes  no  mention  of  a 
lake  (v.  3).  The  cavern  however  is  alluded  to  by 
him  as  well  as  by  Cicero,  and  would  seem  to  point 
to  a definite  locality.  At  the  present  day  there  still 
remains  a small  lake  in  a basin -shaped  hollow  sur- 
rounded by  great  hills,  and  a cavern  near  it  is  still 
pointed  out  as  that  described  by  Ciuero  and  Diodorus, 
but  the  flowers  have  in  great  measure  disappeared, 
as  well  as  the  groves  and  woods  which  formerly 
surrounded  the  spot,  and  the  scene  is  described  by 
modern  travellers  as  hare  and  desolate.  (H< are's 
Classical  Tour , vol.  ii.  p.  252;  Parthey,  Waude- 
rungen  d.  Sicilicn,  p.  135;  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
Autumn  in  Sicily,  p.  106,  who  has  given  a view  of 
the  lake.) 

The  connection  of  this  myth  with  Enna  naturally 
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lod  to  (if  it  did  not  rather  arise  from)  the  peculiar 
worship  of  the  two  goddesses  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
in  that  city : and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  there 
was  a temple  of  Ceres  of  such  great  antiquity  and 
sanctity  that  the  Sicilians  repaired  thither  with  a 
feeling  of  religious  awe,  as  if  it  was  the  goddess 
herself  rather  than  her  sanctuary  that  they  were 
about  to  visit.  Yet  this  did  not  preserve  it  from  the 
sacrilegious  hands  of  Verres,  who  carried  off  from 
thence  a bronze  image  of  the  deity  herself,  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  venerated  in  Sicily.  (Cic. 
Yrrr.  iv.  48.)  No  remains  of  this  templo  are  now 
\ inible : according  to  Fazello  it  stood  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  and  has  been  wholly  carried  away  by 
the  falling  down  of  great  masses  of  rock  from  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  (Fazell.  x.  2.  p.  444;  M.  of  Ormonde, 
p.  92.)  Nor  are  there  any  other  vestiges  of  antiquity 
still  remaining  at  Castro  Giovanni:  they  were  pro- 
lobly  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who  erected  the 
tattle  and  sevcaal  other  of  the  most  prominent 
buildings  of  the  modern  city.  (Hoare,  /.  c.  p.  249.) 
There  exist  coins  of  Enna  under  the  Homan  dominion, 
with  the  legend  Mun.  (Municipium)  Henna,  thus 
roofinning  the  authority  of  Cicero,  all  the  best  MSS. 
of  which  have  the  aspirated  form  of  the  name. 
(Zuinpt,  ad  Yrrr.  p.  392.)  The  most  ancient  Greek 
coin  nf  the  city  also  gives  the  name  HENNA  ION 
(Erkhel,  vol.  i.  p.  206):  there  is  therefore  little 
doubt  that  this  form  is  the  more  correct,  though 
Enna  is  the  more  usual.  [E.  H.  B.J 
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KNTELLA  ('EvreAAa : Eth.  ’ErrtWTrot,  En- 
trllinu*:  Rocca  d"  Entella),  a city  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Hypsas 
(Htiici),  and  nearly  midway  between  the  two  seas, 
being  about  25  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hypsas, 
and  much  about  the  same  distance  from  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island,  at  the  gulf  of  CasteUamare.  It  was 
a very  ancient  city,  and  apparently  of  Sicanian 
origin,  though  the  traditions  concerning  its  foun- 
dation connected  it  with  the  Elymi  and  the  supposed 
Tmjan  colony.  According  to  Mime  writers  it  was 
founded  by  Acestes,  and  named  after  his  wife  En- 
tella  (Tzets.  ad  Lycophr.  964),  a tradition  to  which 
Silius  It  aliens  alludes  (‘*  Entella  Hectoreo  dilectum 
nomen  Acestae,"  Sil-  Ital.  xiv.  205),  while  others 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Elymus  (Serv.  ad  Am.  v. 
73),  and  Virgil  represents  Entcllus  (evidently  the 
eponymous  hero  of  the  city)  ns  a friend  and  comrade 
of  Aerates  (Am.  v.  387).  Thucydides,  however, 
reckons  Eryx  and  Egesta  the  only  two  cities  of  the 
Elymi  (vi.  2),  and  docs  not  notice  Entella  at  all,  any 
more  than  the  other  places  of  native  Sicanian  or 
Situlian  origin.  The  first  historical  mention  of 
Entella  is  found  in  Diodorus,  who  tells  us  that  in 
B.C.  404  the  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Carthaginians  during  the  war, 
having  been  admitted  into  the  city  on  friendly  terms. 
Turned  their  arms  against  the  inhabitants,  put  all 


the  male  citizens  to  the  sword,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  place,  of  which  they  retained  pos- 
session for  many  years.  (Diod.  xiv.  9;  Ephorus, 
ap.  Steph.  B.  ».  v.  'EkmAAo.)  During  the  subse- 
quent ware  of  Dionysius  with  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Campanian  occupants  of  Entella  sided  with  their 
former  masters,  and  even  continued  faithful  to  their 
alliance  in  b.  c.  396,  when  all  the  cities  of  Sicily 
except  five  went  over  to  that  of  Dionysius.  (Diod. 
xiv.  48,  61.)  It  was  not  till  h.  c.  368  that  the 
Syracusan  despot  was  able  to  reduce  Entella ; the 
city  appears  to  have  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Campanians,  but  was  now  hostile  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  (in  B.  c.  345)  in  consequence  ravaged 
its  territory,  and  blockaded  the  city  itself.  Soon 
after  we  find  the  latter  apparently  in  their  hands, 
but  it  was  recovered  by  Tiinoleon,  who  restored  it  to 
liberty  and  independence.  (Id.  xv.  73,  xvi.  67,  73.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  it  The 
name  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  during  the  First 
Punic  War  (Diod.  xxiii.  8),  but  it  seems  to  havo 
taken  no  part  in  the  struggles  between  Homo  and 
Carthage.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  a tolerably 
flourishing  municipal  town:  its  territory  was  fertile 
in  wine  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  204)  as  well  as  com,  and 
Cicero  praises  the  inhabitants  for  their  industry  in 
its  cultivation  (Cic.  Yrrr.  in.  43),  but,  ’ike  most  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily,  it  suffered  severely  from  the  ex- 
actions of  Verres.  We  still  find  its  name  both  in 
Pliny  (among  the  “ populi  stipendiarii,"  iii.  8.  s.  14) 
and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  § 15),  hut  no  further  notice  of 
it  is  found  in  ancient  authors.  It  however  continued 
to  subsist  throughout  the  middle  ages,  till  the  13th 
century,  when,  having  been  converted  into  a strong- 
hold by  the  Saracens,  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  and  utterly  destroyed,  the  inhabitants 
being  removed  to  Nocera  near  Naples.  The  site, 
which  still  retained  its  ancient  name  in  the  days  of 
Fazello,  is  described  by  him  as  a position  of  great 
natural  strength,  surrounded  by  abrupt  precipices  on 
all  sides  but  one,  but  having  a table  land  of  con- 
siderable extent  on  its  summit.  According  to  the 
maps,  it  stands  at  an  angle  of  the  Belici,  so  that  that 
river  encircles  it  on  the  N.  and  W.  The  ruins  re- 
maining there  in  the  time  of  Fazello  seem  to  have 
been  only  those  of  the  mediaeval  town  and  its  Sara- 
cenic castle.  (Fazell.  r it  Heb.  Sic.  x.  p.  472;  Amic. 
Lex.  Topoffr.  Sic.  vol.  iL  p.  241;  Cluver.  SiciL  p. 
376.) 

There  are  extant  coins  of  Entella,  with  the  legend 
ENTEAAINftN  at  full;  while  others  struck  under 
the  Campanian  occupation  of  the  city  have  EN- 
TEAAA2,  and  on  the  reverse  KAMIlANflN.  The 
one  annexed  is  copied  from  the  Museum  Hunterio- 
num,  pi.  26.  fig.  3.  [E.1I.B.] 


EORDAEA  (’EopBaia,  ’E opSla  : Eth.  'EopMs, 
E opbcuoi,  Eordaeus,  Eordensis),  a subdivision  of 
Upper  Macedonia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
dispossessed,  by  the  Temcnid  princes,  of  their  ori- 
ginal seats,  which,  however,  still  continued  to  bear 
the  name  of  Eordia.  (Thuc.  ii.  99.)  From  the 
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remark  of  Polybius  (ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  323),  that 
the  Candavian  way  passed  through  the  country  of 
the  Eordaei  in  proceeding  from  that  of  the  Lyn- 
ccstae  to  Edesaa,  and  from  the  description  of  the 
inarch  of  Perseus  from  Citium  in  Lower  Macedonia 
through  Eordaea  into  Elimeia,  and  to  the  Hdliacmon 
(Liv.  xlii.  53),  we  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  exact 
situation  of  this  district 

It  appears  to  hare  extended  along  the  W.  side  of 
Mount  Rermius,  comprehending  (Xttrovo  and  Ka- 
trdnitza  to  the  N.,  Sarighioli  in  the  middle,  and  to 
the  S.  the  plains  of  DjumA  Budja  and  Karaifotni, 
as  far  as  the  ridges  near  Kozani  and  the  KUtura 
of  SiatUta,  which  seem  to  be  the  natural  boundaries 
of  the  province.  The  only  Eordaean  town  noticed 
in  history  is  Phybca  (+*}<r<taf  4»i*nraT,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§ 36)  or  Pnyacus  (<fri*T*oj,  Steph.  B.),  of  which 
Thucydides  (ii.  99)  remarks  that  near  it  there  still 
remained  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Eordaei, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  all  other  parts  of  their 
original  settlements  by  the  Teminidae.  But  there 
is  some  reason  to  add  to  this  name  those  of  Bk- 
gorra  and  Galadkak  as  Eordaean  towns.  The 
central  and  otherwise  advantageous  position  of  the 
former  of  these  places,  leads  to  the  conjecture  that 
it  may  hare  been  the  city  Eordaea  (Hierocl.)  of 
later  times.  As  Lycophron  (1342,  1444)  couples 
Galadrae  with  the  land  of  the  Eordaei,  and  as 
Stephan  us  (».  r.)  attributes  that  town  to  Pieria,  it  ! 
might  best  be  sought  for  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
Eordaea  towards  tho  Haliacmon  and  the  frontiers 
of  Pieria,  its  territory  having  consisted  chiefly,  per- 
haps, of  the  plains  of  Budja  and  Djumd.  If  Ga- 
Iadnie  was  in  the  S.  part  of  the  province,  Begornt 
in  the  middle,  Physca  was  probably  to  the  N.  about 
Katr&nitza,  towards  the  mountains  of  tho  Bermian 
range,  a position  which  was  most  likely  to  have 
preserved  the  ancient  race.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1 3.  § 36) 
classes  three  towns  under  the  Eordaei  of  Macedonia; 
but,  as  Scam  pa  is  ono  of  them,  he  has  evidently 
confounded  the  Eordaei  with  the  Eordeti  of  Illyria. 
(I.eako,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  316.)  [E. B.  J.] 
EORDA lCUS(’Eop8<uicbi  wo rap6t,  Arrian,  A nab. 
i.  5.  § 5),  a river  of  Upper  Macedonia,  which  has 
been  identified  with  the  Devol, — the  principal,  or  at 
least  the  longest,  branch  of  the  Apsus.  This  river 
originates  in  a lake  in  the  district  of  Prespa  culled 
Ventrok,  and  makes  its  way  through  the  remarkable 
pass  of  Tzangon,  which  forms  the  only  break  in  the 
grmt  central  range  of  Pindus,  from  its  S.  commence- 
ment in  the  mountains  of  Aetolia  to  wliero  it  Is 
blended  to  the  N.  with  the  summits  of  Haemus  and 
Kbodope.  From  thence  it  flows  to  the  NW.  and 
enters  a large  lake  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Poyani,  and,  on  emerging,  winds  through  a suc- 
cession of  narrow  valleys  among  the  great  range  of 
mountains  which  border  on  the  W.  of  Korytzd,  till 
it  finally  joins  the  Beratindt  or  ancient  Apsus. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  334.  voL  iii  p. 
281.)  [B.B.J.] 

EO'RDETI  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 26),  an 

Illyrian  people  S.  of  the  Parthini,  whose  territory 
contained  three  towns.  Scam  pa,  Deboma,  and 
Paulia.  (Comp.  Tafel,  de  Viae  Egnat.  parte  Occid. 
p.  23;  Pouqueville,  vol.  i.  p.  382.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EPAMANDUODUBUM,  or  EPAMANTADU- 
BUM.  This  town  is  placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin. 
on  a road  from  Vesontio  (Besangon)  to  Larga 
( fxtryitzen).  From  Vesontio  to  Vclatodurum  the 
Itin.  makes  22,  and  from  Vclatodurum  to  Epaman- 
duodurum  12.  In  another  place  tho  distance  is 
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given  31,  and  Velatodurara  is  omitted.  Tho  Table 
makes  it  1 3 to  Lopoaagio,  and  thence  18  to  Epo- 
manduo,  as  it  is  written. 

Epainanduodurum  is  Mandeure . A milestone 
that  was  dug  up  at  Mandeure , with  the  name  of 
Trajan  upon  it,  bore  the  inscription  “ Vesont,  M.  P. 
xxxxux,”  from  which  we  must  infer  that  the 
numbers  in  the  Itins.  denote  Gallic  leagues. 

Mandeure  is  in  tho  arrondissement  of  Mont  be - 
Hard,  in  the  department  of  Doubt,  in  a pleasant 
valley.  The  Doubt  flowed  through  the  town,  which 
was,  of  course,  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  and  the 
two  parts  were  united  by  three  bridges,  of  which 
the  traces  are  said  to  remain,  and  also  of  the  forts 
which  protected  them.  The  position  of  the  place 
with  respect  to  the  frontier  of  the  Rhone  made  it  an 
important  post.  The  excavations  that  were  made 
at  Mandeure  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
times brought  to  light  a great  number  of  Roman 
remains,  consisting  of  medals,  pottery,  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  ornaments,  statues,  fragments  of  columns, 
cinerary  urns,  and  various  utensils.  The  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  and  lead  pipes  were  discovered,  of 
three  temples,  of  baths,  and  of  a theatre  cut  in  the 
rock.  The  Roman  road  to  Betan^on  may  also  be 
traced.  It  is  called  in  the  neighbourhood  the 
Chauttee  de  Cetar,  which  proves  nothing  as  to  its 
antiquity,  for  Caesar’s  name  is  used  by  tradition 
like  that  of  other  great  conquerors.  However, 
Caesar’s  march  from  Vesontio  to  fight  Ari  ovist  us 
was  up  the  valley  of  the  Doubt,  and  probably  enough 
he  went  near  Epainanduodurum.  In  the  oantoo  of 
Montbeliard  there  “ are  some  vestiges  of  a Roman 
camp;”  and,  according  to  Schopflin,  an  authority 
for  the  antiquities  of  Alsace  anti  the  neighbouring 
parts,  it  was  in  the  plain  about  Montbeliard  that 
Caesar  defeated  the  German  Ariovistus,  R.C.  58;  but 
this  is  impossible,  if  Caesar’s  text  is  rightly  read- 
Epainanduodurum  is  a town  unknown  to  history, 
and  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  a considerable  place. 

Tho  name  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  old 
Gallic  town,  and  on  a river,  as  the  termination 
of  tho  name  shows,  and  the  position  of  the  modem 
site.  ( Guide  du  Voyageur,  &c.  par  Richard  et  E. 
Horqnart.)  [G.  L.] 

KPANTE'RII,  a Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (xxviii.  46),  from  whose  expressions  they 
wonld  appear  to  have  been  a mountain  tribe,  situated 
in  the  Maritime  Alps  above  the  Inganni.  They 
were  at  war  with  the  latter  people  when  Mago 
arrived  in  Liguria,  B.  c.  205.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EPEIACUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Brigante* — /fraovium  (/Win- 
chester), Co/nrAocfonium  ( Catterick  Bridge).  Cala- 
tnm,  Isnrinm  ( Aldborough ),  Rhigodunum  OHcxan 
(Ilklg),  and  Eboracum  (York)  being  the  others, 
arranged  as  above,  and  apparently  in  their  order  from 
north  to  south.  In  the  “ Monumenta  Britannica" 
Epciacum  is  identified  with  Hexham;  by  Maclauchlin 
(Survey  of  Wat  ling  Street),  with  Lanchester.  Each 
of  these  views  is  objectionable.  Hexham  lies  (sw 
Axkllodunum)  too  far  north  to  belong  to  tho 
Brigantes,  whilst  Longoxicum  is  a better  equivalent 
to  £o*»-chcster.  Indeed  so  few  have  denied  that 
this  Utter  form  represents  the  modern  Loacheatcr, 
that  Epciacum  and  Ismgocicum  have  been  consi- 
dered simply  as  synonym es  for  the  same  place  — 
one  in  Ptolemy,  the  other  in  the  Notitia.  Objocting 
to  this,  Uying  considerable  stress  on  the  name,  and 
raising  exceptions  to  the  identification  of  Vindomora 
with  £"6chester,  the  present  writer  believes  that, 
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name  for  name,  as  well  as  place  for  place,  Ep- 
puimin  = ^5-chester.  Furthermore  — as  ^6-cheatcr 
stands  on  an  eminence,  the  cum  may  represent  the 
British  cirm  = hill  Eb~ cheater  stands  on  the 

Waiting  Street.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EPEII.  [Elis.] 

EPE1HUS  or  EPPRUS  ('Himpor:  Eth.  ’Hv«i- 
pwrrji,  Epirotes:  Adj.  'HrtipaniKdt,  Epiroticus),  was 
the  name  given  to  the  country  lying  between  the 
Ionian  sea  and  the  chain  of  Pindus,  and  extending 
from  the  Acrocerannian  promontory  and  the  boun- 
daries of  Illyria  and  Macedonia  on  the  north  to  the 
Ainbradan  gulf  on  the  south.  The  word  Ifrrtipot 
Minified  the  mainland,  and  was  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  Greece 
from  the  Acrocerannian  promontory  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  in  contradistinction 
to  Corcyra  and  the  Cephallenian  islands.  In  this 
sense  the  word  was  used  not  only  by  Homer  (Strab.  x. 
p.  451;  Horn.  II.  ii.  635,  Od.  xiv.  97),  but  even  as 
late  as  tbe  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc. 
i 5.)  Epirus,  in  its  more  limited  extent,  is  a wild 
and  mountainous  country.  Tbe  mountains  run  in 
a general  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  have  in 
all  ages  been  the  resort  of  semi-cirilised  and  robber 
tribes.  The  valleys,  though  frequent,  are  not  ex- 
tensive, and  do  not  produce  sufficient  corn  for  the 
support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  extensive  and 
fertile  plain  is  that  of  Jocntnina,  in  which  the  orade 
of  Dodona  was  probably  situated,  bnt  even  at  the 
present  day  Jothmina  receives  a large  quantity  of  its 
floor  from  Thessaly,  and  of  its  vegetables  and  fruit 
from  the  territory  of  ArUi  on  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
Epirus  has  been  in  all  times  a pastoral  and  not  an 
agricultural  country.  Its  fine  oxen  and  horses,  its 
shepherds,  and  its  breed  of  Molossian  dogs,  were  ce- 
lebrated in  antiquity.  (Find.  Nem.  iv.  82;  “ quanto 
majores  herbida  tauros  non  habet  Epirus,”  Ov.  Met. 
riii.  282;  “ Eliadum  palmas  Kpiros  equarum,”  Virg. 
h’eon;.  i.  57 ; “ dotnus  alta  Molossis  personuit  cani- 
boa,"  Hot.  SaL  ii.  6.  114;  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  405.) 
Tbe  Epirots  were  not  collected  in  towns,  as  was  the 
case  with  tbe  population  in  Greece  Proper.  It  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  28)  that  the  Epirots 
dwelt  in  villages,  which  was  more  suitable  to  their 
mode  of  life;  and  it  was  probably  not  till  the  time 
*hen  the  Molossian  kings  had  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  whole  country,  and  had  introduced 
among  them  Grecian  habits  and  civilisation,  that 
towns  began  to  be  built.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  that  we  find  no  coins  older  than  those  of 
1‘vrrhua. 

Along  the  coast  of  Epirus  southward,  from  the 
Acrocerannian  promontory,  a lofty  and  rugged  range 
. of  mountains  extends.  [Ckraunii  Montes  ] 
Hence  the  Corinthians  founded  no  colony  upon  the 
o*»t  of  Epirus  at  the  time  when  they  planted  so 
many  settlements  npon  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  and 
founded  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus  farther  north.  Of 
the  mountains  in  the  interior  the  names  of  hardly 
any  arc  preserved  with  the  exception  of  Tomarus 
or  Tmarus  above  Dodona.  [Dodona.]  Of  the 
rivers  the  most  important  are:  tbe  Akachtiius, 
flowing  into  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  considered  to 
f'wm  the  boundary  between  Epirus  and  Hellas  Proper ; 
the  CrxTDNi:a,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea  between 
tflicum  and  tbe  Acrocerauninn  promontory,  and 
f irming  prolwbly  the  nortliem  boundary  of  Epirus; 
»n«i  the  Thyamis,  Acheron,  and  Ciiaradrus,  all 
flowing  into  the  Ionian  s<*a  more  to  the  south. 

Epirus  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  which 
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were  not  regarded  by  the  Greeks  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Accordingly  Epirus 
was  not  a port  of  Hellas,  which  was  supposed  to 
begin  at  Ambracia.  [Hellas.]  Some  of  tbe  tribes 
however  were  closely  related  to  the  Greeks,  and  may 
bo  looked  upon  as  semi-Hellenic.  Thucydides, 
it  is  true,  treats  both  the  Moloesians  and  Thes- 
protians  as  barbaric  (ii.  80);  but  these  two  tribes 
at  all  events  were  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greeks 
like  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians;  and  accordingly 
Herodotus  places  the  Thesprotians  in  Hellas  (ii. 
56),  and  mentions  the  Molossian  Alcoa  among  the 
Hellenic  suitors  of  Agarista  (vi.  127).  It  would 
appear  that  towards  the  north  the  Epirots  became 
blended  with  the  Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  and 
towards  the  south  with  the  Hellenes. 

The  northern  Epirots,  extending  from  the  Mace- 
donian frontier  as  far  as  Corcyra,  resembled  the 
Macedonians  in  their  mode  of  cutting  the  hair,  in 
their  language  and  dress,  and  in  many  other  par- 
ticulars. (Strab.  viL  p.  327.)  Strabo  also  relates  (Ic.) 
that  some  of  the  tribes  spoke  two  languages,  — a 
fact  which  proves  the  difference  of  the  races  in  the 
country  and  also  their  close  connection. 

According  to  Tbeopompus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  c.,  the  number  of  E pi  rot  tribes  was  four- 
teen (ap.  Strab.  vii.  pp.  323,  324).  Their  names, 
as  we  gather  from  Strabo,  were  the  Chaones,  Tbes- 
proti,  Cassopaei,  Molossi,  Amphilocbi,  Athamanes, 
Aethices,  Tvmphaei,  Farauaei,  Talares,  Atintanes, 
Orestoe,  Pelagones,  and  Elimiotae.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
324, 326,  x.  p.  434.)  Of  these,  the  Orestae,  Pelagones, 
and  Elimiotae  were  situated  east  of  Mt.  Pindus,  and 
were  subsequently  annexed  to  Macedonia,  to  which 
they  properly  belonged.  In  like  manner,  the  Atha- 
manes, Aethices,  and  Talares,  who  occupied  Pindus, 
were  united  to  Thessaly  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The 
Atintanes  and  Parauaei,  who  bordered  upon  Illyria, 
were  also  separated  from  Epirus. 

Tbe  three  chief  Epirot  tribes  were  the  Chaones, 
Thesproti,  and  Molossi.  The  Chaones,  who  were  at 
one  time  the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  and  who 
are  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  whole  country  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  324),  inhabited  in  historical  times  the  dis- 
trict upon  the  coast  from  the  Acroceraunian  country 
to  the  river  Thyamis,  which  separated  them  from 
the  Thesprotians  (Thuc.  i.  46).  The  Thesproti  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  from  the  Thyamis  beyond  the 
Acheron  to  the  confines  of  the  Cassopaei,  and  in  the 
interior  to  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Dodona, 
which  in  ancient  times  was  regarded  as  a part  of 
Thesprotia.  [Dodona.]  The  Cassopaei,  whom  some 
writers  called  a Tbesprotian  tribe,  reached  along  the 
coast,  as  far  as  the  Ambracian  gulf.  The  Molossi, 
who  became  subsequently  the  rulers  of  Epirus,  ori- 
ginally inhabited  only  a narrow  strip  of  country', 
extending  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  between  the 
Cassopaei  and  Ambraciotae,  and  subsequently  be- 
tween the  Thesprotians  and  Athamanes,  northwards 
as  far  as  the  Dodonaea.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iv.  pp.  178,  179.)  The  Molosai  subsequently 
obtained  possession  of  the  Cassopaea  and  tbe  Dudo- 
naea,  and  their  country  reached  from  the  river  Aous 
on  the  north  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  on  tbe  south. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus  are  said 
to  have  been  Pelasgians.  Dodoua  is  represented  as 
an  oracle  of  the  Pelasgians.  [Dodona.J  Cbaonia 
is  also  called  Pelasgian;  and  the  Chaones  are  said, 
like  the  Selli  at  Dodona,  to  have  been  interpreters  of 
the  oracle  of  Zeus.  (Steph.  B.  s.r.  Xaovia  ) There 
appears  to  have  been  an  ethnical  connection  between 
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the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus  and  dome  of  the 
tribes  on  the  opfioftitc  coast  of  Italy.  The  Chorea, 
on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  are  apparently  the  same 
people  as  the  Chaones;  and  although  we  find  no 
mention  of  the  Tbesprotians  in  Italy,  we  have  there 
a town  l'andosia,  and  a river  Acheron,  as  in  Epirus. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
Italian  Oenotrians,  to  whom  the  Clionians  belonged, 
were  of  the  same  nice  as  the  Epirote.  (Niebuhr, 
JJisL  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  57.)  [OlWOTRtA.]  If 
we  were  to  accept  the  statement  of  Aristotle  that 
Dodona  was  at  one  time  inhabited  by  the  people  then 
called  Gracci,  but  now  Hellenes  (Meteor,  i.  14), 
Epirus  rnnst  be  regarded  as  the  original  abode  of 
the  Hellenes  ; but  this  statement  is  in  opposition  to 
the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  who 
placed  the  original  home  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly. 
It  mar  be  that  the  Pelasgians  in  Epirus  bore  the 
name  of  Gracci,  and  carried  the  name  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Italy;  which  would  account  for  the  Romans 
and  Italians  in  general  giving  the  name  of  Gracci  to 
all  the  Hellenes,  looking  upnu  the  Hellenes  who  sub- 
sequently founded  colonies  in  Italy  as  the  same 
people.  (Niebuhr,  vol. iiL  p.  451.)  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  exercised,  at  an 
early  period,  considerable  influence  upon  Greece. 
Of  this  the  wide- spread  reputation  of  the  oracle  of 
Dodonri  is  a proof.  The  Thessalians,  who  conquered 
the  country  named  after  them,  are  represented  as  a 
Theaprorian  tribe.  [Thkssaija.]  According  to 
the  common  tradition,  Neoptoleinus  or  Pyrrhus,  son 
of  Achilles,  settled  in  Epirus  after  his  return  from  | 
Troy,  accompanied  by  Helenas,  son  of  Priam  He  ! 
transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son  Molassns,  from 
whom  the  Molossian  kings  traced  their  descent. 
(Diet,  of  Biogr.  s.vv.  NeoptoleMtu  and  Molossut.) 

The  chief  Greek  settlement  in  Epirus  was  the 
flourishing  Corinthian  colony  of  Ambracia,  upon  the 
gulf  called  after  it.  [Ambracia.]  At  a later  period, 
protably  between  the  time  of  Thucydides  and  De- 
nnathenes,  some  Grecian  settlers  must  have  found 
their  way  into  Thesprotia,  since  Demosthenes  men- 
tions Pandnsia,  Ruchetia,  and  Elaca,  as  Kleian  co- 
lonies (de  l/altmn.  p.  84). 

The  Epirot  tribes  were  independent  of  one  another, 
though  one  tribe  sometimes  exercised  a kind  of  su- 
premacy over  a greater  or  a smaller  number.  Such 
a supremacy  may  have  boon  exercised  in  ancient 
timps  by  the  Tbesprotians,  who  possessed  the  oracle. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Chaonians  enjoyed  a 
higher  reputation  than  the  rest  (Thuc.  ii.  80),  and 
it  is  probably  to  this  period  that  Strabo  refers  when 
he  says  that  the  Chaonians  once  ruled  over  al! 
Epirus  (vii.  p.  323).  The  importance  of  the 
Cliaonians  at  this  period  is  shown  by  a line  of  Ari- 
stophanes (Kquit.  78,  with  Sobol.).  It  must  not, 
however,  he  inferred  that  the  Chaonians  possessed 
any  firm  hold  over  the  other  tribes.  The  power  of 
the  Molossian  kings,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently, rested  upon  a different  basis. 

Originally  each  tribe  was  governed  by  a king.  In 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  the  Molossians  were 
governed  by  a king  called  Admctus,  who  was  living 
with  the  simplicity  of  a village  chief  when  Therai- 
stneies  came  to  him  as  a suppliant.  (Time.  i.  136.) 
Tharype,  also  called  Tharypas  or  Arrhybas,  the  son 
or  grandson  of  Admetus,  was  a minor  at  the  begin- 
niug  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  was  educated  at 
Athens:  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce among  his  subjects  Hellenic  civilisation.  (Thuc. 
ii.  80;  Paus.  i.  11.  § 1;  Justin,  xvii.  3;  l’lut. 
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Pgrrh.  1.)  The  kingly  government  always  con- 
tinued among  the  Molossians,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  their  power  being  very  limited;  for  we 
are  told  that  the  king  and  people  were  accustomc**! 
to  meet  at  Passaron,  the  ancient  Molcasian  capita*  1 . 
! to  swear  obedience  to  the  laws.  (Aristot.  PtJd*. 
v.  11;  Plat.  Pgrrh.  5.)  But  among  the  Cha* » - 
mans  and  Thesprotians  the  kingly  government  h&d 
been  abolished  before  the  Peloponnesian  War : the- 
chief  magistrates  of  the  Chaonians  were  select**] 
from  a particular  family  (fa  rov  a px^coC  ytvw\ . 
Thuc.  ii.  80).  After  the  Peloponnesian  War  the 
power  of  the  Molossians  increased,  till  at  length 
Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olympias,  who  marriv*] 
Philip  of  Maccdon,  extended  his  dominion  over  mtkst 
of  the  Epirot  tribes,  and  took  the  title  of  king  of 
Epirus.  (I)iod.  xvL  72,  91 ; Si  mb.  ri.  |n.  280.) 
Alexander,  who  died  r.  c.  326,  was  succeeded  by 
Aeacides,  and  Aeacides  by  Alcetas,  after  whom  the 
celebrated  Pyrrhus  became  king  of  Epirus,  and 
raised  the  kingdom  to  its  greatest  splendour.  He 
removed  the  seat  of  government  from  Passaroo  to 
Ambracia,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  annexe*] 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Epirot  kings.  Pyrrhus  was 
succeeded  in  B.  c.  272  by  his  son,  Alexander  11., 
who  was  followed  in  succession  by  his  two  sons, 
Pyrrhus  II.  and  Ptolemy.  (For  the  history  of  these 
kings,  see  the  Diet,  of  Biogr.')  With  the  death  of 
Ptolemy,  between  n.  c.  239  and  229,  the  family  of 
Pyrrhus  became  extinct,  w hereupon  a republican  form 
of  government  was  established,  which  continued  till 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  165. 
Having  been  accused  of  favouring  Perseus,  the  Ro- 
man senate  determined  tliat  all  the  towns  of  Epirus 
should  be  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to 
slavery.  This  cruel  order  was  carried  into  execution 
by  Aemilius  Paulus,  who,  having  previously  placed 
garrisons  in  the  70  towns  of  Epirus,  razed  them  all 
to  the  ground  in  one  day,  and  carried  away  150,000 
inhabitants  as  slaves.  (Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  322 ; 

Liv.  xlv.  34;  Pint.  AemiL  Paid.  29.)  From  the 
effects  of  this  terrible  blow  Epirus  never  recovered. 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  country  was  still  a scene 
of  desolation,  ami  the  inhabitants  had  only  ruins  and 
villages  to  dwell  in.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  327.)  Nioopola. 
founded  by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  his  vic- 
tory oir  Actinm,  was  the  chief  city  of  Epirus  under 
the  Roman  empire.  Both  this  city  and  Buthroturn 
had  the  dignity  of  Roman  colonies.  Epirus  fanned 
a province  under  the  Romans,  and  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  was  separated  from  Achaia  hv  the  river 
Achelous.  (PtoLiii.  14.)  Epirus  now  forms  part  cf 
Albania.  The  Albanians  are  probably  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Illyrians,  who  took  possession  of  thede- 
(Mipulatcd  country  under  the  Roman  or  the  early  By- 
zantine empire.  On  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Latins  in  1204,  a member  of  the  celebrated  By- 
zantine family  of  Comnenas  established  an  indepen- 
dent dynasty  in  Epirus;  and  the  despots  of  Albania, 
as  they  were  called,  continued  for  two  centuries  only 
second  in  power  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 

The  last  of  these  rulers,  George  Castriot,  resisted  for 
more  than  20  years  the  whole  forces  of  the  Ottoman 
empire;  and  it  was  not  till  his  death  in  1466  that 
Albania  was  annexed  to  the  Turkish  dominions. 

The  chief  towns  in  Epirus  were : — 

1.  In  Chaonia.  Upon  the  road  near  the  coart 
from  N.  to  S.:  Palakstk;  Chimakra;  Fiiobkiit.; 
Butiirotum;  Ckstria,  also  called  Ilium  or  Troja, 
in  the  district  Cestrine.  [Cestrink.]  West  of  this 
rood,  upon  the  coast:  Okchksmits;  Cassioik. 
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Kast  of  the  rood  in  the  interior:  PIiakotb;  Hei.i- 

CRAROR. 

2.  In  Thesprotia.  Upon  the  mad  leading  from 
Cestria  southwards:  Eukoea  (?);  Parixxua,  on 
the  Acheron;  Elatrkia  or  Eiateia;  Cassopk; 
Kicopolis.  West  of  this  rood,  upon  the  coast: 
Sybota;  Cheimerium;  Toryrk:  BucnAKTIUM; 
Elaea.  Between  this  road  and  the  coast:  Gita- 
2»ae;  Em yra,  afterwards  called  Cichyrus.  In  the 
interior:  Eurymexar  (?);  Issoria;  Batiae(?). 

3.  In  Molossia.  From  N.  toS.:  Photice;  Tec- 
MOX;  Do  DON  a;  Passaror;  Ciialcis;  Phylace; 
HoBRKUM. 

In  the  annexed  coin  the  heads  on  the  obverse  are 
those  of  Zeus  and  Hera:  the  ox  on  the  reverse  may 
have  reference  either  to  the  excellence  of  the  E pi  rot 
oxen,  or  to  its  being  the  victim  sacred  to  Zeus.  On 
all  coins  we  find  the  name  of  the  people  in  the  Doric 
form  AnEIPflTAN,  and  not  HnEIPflTHN.  (Eck- 
hel,  vol.  ii;  p.  160,  foil.)  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  of  Romo, 
vol.  iii.  p.  450,  seq.;  Grote,  Hitt,  of  Greece , vol.  iii. 
p.  540,  seq.  ; Merleker,  Hislor.  geogr.  Darstellung 
dee  Landes  und  der  Betcohner  r on  Epiros , Kbnigs. 
1841;  Leake,  Northern  Greece;  Bowen,  Mount 
At  hot,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  1852.) 
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EPF/IUM.  [Aepy.1 

EPETIUM  (’Eweno*:  Eth.  'Emiyos,  Pud.  ii.  16. 
§ 4;  Plin.  iii.  25),  a town  of  the  Issii  (Polyb.  xxxii. 
1 8),  in  niyricum,  with  a harbour  (Portus  Epetius, 
Pent.  Tab.).  Remains  of  this  town  arc  found  near 
Stobretz.  (Comp.  Mop  in  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and 
Montenegro,  vol.  ii.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

E'PHESUS('E<p«<rot:  Eth.  ’E^xoior,  ’E^eairrjf, 
’Etpeotvs),  a city  in  Lydia,  one  of  the  twelvo  Ionian 
cities  (Herod,  i.  142),  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Caystrus,  and  near  its  month.  The  port  was  called 
Panorama.  The  country  around  Ephesus  was  an 
alluvial  plain,  as  Herodotus  observes  (ii.  10).  The 
name  of  Ephesus  does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  there  is  no  proof,  says  Strabo,  that 
it  was  so  old  as  the  Trojan  War  (p.  620).  Ac- 
cording to  a myth  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Ecpfoos), 
the  place  was  originally  called  Smyrna,  from  Smyrna 
the  Amazon : it  was  also  called  Samorna,  and 
Trecheia,  and  Ortygia,  and  Ptelea.  The  name 
Ephesus  was  said  to  be  from  one  of  the  Ama- 
zons. The  name  Ptelea  appears  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Homan  period  which  was  copied  by 
Chisbull  at  Ephesus.  Pliny  (v.  29)  has  also  pre- 
served this  legend  of  the  Amazonian  origin  of 
Ephesus,  and  a name  Alope,  which  the  place  had  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  War;  a story  found  in  Hy- 
g intis  also.  Pliny  also  mentions  the  name  Merges. 
The  legend  of  the  Amazons  is  connected  with  the 
goddess  Artemis,  the  deity  of  Ephesus.  Pausanias 
(vii.  2.  § 6)  has  a legend  about  the  temple  of 
Ephesus  being  founded  by  Ephesus,  the  son  of  the 
river  Caystrus,  and  C res  us  an  autochthon. 

Strabo,  who  had  been  at  Ephesus,  gives  a pretty 
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good  description  of  it  (p.  639).  As  a man  sailed 
northward  through  the  channel  that  separates  Samos 
from  Mycale,  he  came  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Ephesio, 
part  of  which  belongs  to  the  Samii.  North  of  tho 
Panionium  was  Xeapolis,  which  once  belonged  to 
Ephesus,  but  in  Strabo’s  time  to  the  Samii,  who  had 
received  it  in  exchange  for  Marathcsium.  Next 
was  Pygela,  a small  place  with  a temple  of  Artemis 
Munychia,  a settlement  of  Agamemnon,  according  to 
a legend;  and  next  tho  port  called  Panormus,  which 
contained  a temple  of  Artemis  Ephesia;  and  then 
the  city.  On  this  same  coast,  a little  above  the  sea, 
there  was  also  Ortygia,  a fine  grove  of  various  kinds 
of  trees,  and  particularly  cypress.  The  stream 
Cenchrius  flowed  through  it.  The  stream  and  the 
place  were  connected  with  a legend  of  Lnto  and  the 
Birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Ortygia  was  the 
nurse  who  assisted  La  to  in  her  labour.  Above  the 
grove  was  a mountain  Solmissus,  where  the  Curetes 
placed  themselves,  and  with  the  clashing  of  their 
arms  prevented  the  jealous  Hera,  who  was  on  the 
watch,  from  hearing  the  cries  of  Lato.  There  were 
several  temples  in  this  place,  old  and  new : in  the 
old  temples  there  were  ancient  wooden  statues;  but 
in  the  later  temples  others  (<r#coAid  f/rya*).  There 
was  Lato  holding  a staff,  and  Ortygia  standing  by 
her  with  a child  on  each  arm.  The  Cares  ana 
Leleges  were  the  settlers  of  Ephesus,  according  to 
one  story  (Strabo),  and  these  two  peoples  or  two 
names  are  often  mentioned  together.  But  Phere- 
cydes  (Strab.  p.  632)  says  that  the  Paralia  of  Ionia 
was  originally  occupied  by  Carians  from  Miletus  to 
the  parts  about  Mycale  and  Ephesus,  and  the  re- 
mainder as  far  as  Phocaea  by  Leleges.  The  natives 
were  driven  out  of  Ephesus  by  Androclus  and  his 
Ionians,  who  settled  about  the  Athenaeum  and  the 
Hypelaeus,  and  they  also  occupied  a part  of  the 
higher  country  (rfjs  napoeptias)  about  the  Coressus. 
Pausanias  preserves  a tradition  that  Androclus  drove 
out  of  the  country  the  Leleges,  whom  he  takes  to  be 
a branch  of  the  Carians,  and  the  Lydians  who  occu- 
pied the  upper  city;  but  those  who  dwelt  about  the 
temple  were  not  molested,  and  they  came  to  terms 
with  the  Ionians.  This  tradition  shows  that  the  old 
temple  was  not  in  the  city.  The  tomb  of  Androclus 
was  still  shown  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  on  the  road 
from  the  temple  past  the  Olympieium,  and  to  the 
Pylae  Magnetides;  tho  figure  on  the  tomb  was  an 
armed  man  (vii.  2.  § 6,  &c.).  This  place  on  tho 
hill  was  the  site  of  the  city  until  Croesus’  time,  as 
Strabo  says.  Croesus  warred  against  the  Ionians  of 
Ephesus  (Herod.  L 26),  and  bttieged  their  city,  at 
which  time  during  the  siege  (so  says  the  text)  the 
Ephesii  dedicated  their  city  to  Artemis  by  fastening 
the  city  to  the  temple  by  a rope.  It  was  seven 
stadia  between  the  old  city,  the  city  that  was  then 
besieged,  and  the  temple.  This  old  city  was  tho 
city  on  the  Paroreia.  After  the  time  of  Croesus  the 
people  come  down  into  the  plain,  and  lived  about 
tho  “ present  ” temple  (Strabo)  to  the  time  of 
Alexander. 

King  Lysimachus  built  the  wails  of  the  city  that 
existed  in  Strabo’s  time;  and  as  the  people  were  not 
willing  to  remove  to  the  new  city,  he  waited  for  a 
violent  rain,  which  he  assisted  by  stopping  up  the 
channels  that  carried  off  tho  water,  and  so  drowned 
the  city,  and  made  the  people  glad  to  leave  it.  Lysi- 


# This  word  owoAidt  has  never  been  explained. 
Tyrrwhitt  altered  it  to  ZkAvo.  See  Groskurd’s  note 
on  the  passage  ( Trans . Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  14). 
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machus  called  his  new  city  Arsinoe  after  his  wife,  I 
but  the  name  did  not  last  long.  The  story  of  the 
destruction  of  the  old  city,  which  was  on  very  low 
ground,  is  told  by  Stcphanus  (a.  v.  'Eproof)  some- 
what differently  from  Strabo.  He  attributes  the 
destruction  to  a violent  storm  of  rain,  which  swelled 
the  river.  The  town  was  situated  too  low;  and  as 
the  Caystrus  is  snbject  to  sudden  risings,  it  was 
damaged  or  destroyed,  as  modern  towus  sometimes 
have  been  which  were  planted  too  near  a river. 
Thousands  were  drowned,  and  valuable  property  was 
lost.  Stcphanus  quotes  a small  poem  of  Duns  of 
Elaea  made  on  the  occasion,  which  attributes  that 
calamity  to  the  rain  and  the  sudden  rising  of  the 
river.  Nothing  is  known  of  Duns,  and  wo  must 
suppose  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ephesus,  or  about  n.c.322.  (Comp.  Eustath. 
ad  Dianyt.  v.  827,  who  quotes  the  first  two  lines  of 
the  epigramma  of  Doris.)  Pausanias  (i.  9.  § 7) 
states  that  Lysimachus  removed  to  his  new  Ephesus 
the  people  ot  Colophon  and  Lebed  us,  from  which 
time  the  ruin  of  these  two  towns  may  be  dated. 
[CoMJPHOX.] 

The  history  of  Ephesus,  though  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  Ionian  towns,  is  scanty.  As  it  was 
founded  by  Androclus  the  son  of  Codrns.  the  kingly 
residence  (/3a<n'A ttov,  whatever  the  word  means)  of 
the  lonians  was  fixed  there,  as  they  say  (Strab.  p. 
633),  “and  even  to  now  those  of  the  family  are 
named  kings  (/kuriA«?j)  and  liavc  certain  honours, 
the  first  seat  in  the  games,  and  pnrple  as  a sign  of 
royalty,  a staff  instead  of  a sceptre,  and  the  posses- 
sion or  direction  of  the  rites  of  Eleusinian  Deme- 
ter *’  (comp,  nerod.  i.  147).  Ephesus  was  it  seems 
from  an  early  period  a kind  of  sacred  city,  for 
Thucydides  (iii.  104),  when  lie  is  speaking  of  the 
ancient  religious  festival  at  Delos  to  which  the 
lonians  and  the  surrounding  iflandcrs  used  to  go  with 
their  wives  and  children,  adds,  “ as  now  the  lones 
to  the  Ephcsia.”  Strabo  (p.  633)  has  also  pre- 
served the  tradition  of  Ephesus  having  been  called 
Smyrna,  and  he  has  a very  confused  story  about  the 
Sinymaei  leaving  the  Ephesii  to  found  Smyrna 
Proper.  [Smyrna.]  He  quotes  Callinus  an  evi- 
dence of  the  people  of  Ephesus  having  been  once 
named  Smymaci,  and  Hippouax  to  prove  tliat  a spot 
in  Ephesus  was  named  Smyrna.  This  spot  lay 
between  Trechcia  and  the  Acte  of  Lepra;  and  tliis 
Lcjira  was  the  hill  Prion  which  was  above  the 
Ephesus  of  Strabo’s  time,  and  contained  part  of  the 
wall.  He  oonclndes  that  the  Smyrna  of  old  Ephe- 
sus was  near  the  gymnasium  of  the  later  town  of 
Ephesus,  between  Trechcia  and  Lepra.  The  old 
Athenaeum  was  without  the  limits  of  the  later  city. 

The  Cimmerians  in  an  invasion  of  western  Asia 
ttx>k  Sardis  except  the  acropolis  (Herod,  i.  15),  in  the 
reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys ; and  it  seems  that 
they  got  into  the  valley  of  the  Caystrus  and  threatened 
Ephesus.  (Callinus,  llergk,  Poetae  Jjyrici  Gracci,  p. 
303.)  Callinus  also  speaks  of  a war  between  the 
Magnetos  or  people  of  Magnesia  and  Ephesus  his 
native  city  (Strab.  p.  647),  which  war  of  course 
was  before  that  inroad  of  the  Cimmerii  by  which 
Magnesia  was  destroyed : for  there  was  a tradition 
of  more  than  one  Cimmerian  invasion.  Ephesus 
fell  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian 
and  Persian  kings.  In  n.c.  499,  when  the  Athe- 
nians and  Eretrians  with  the  lonians  went  against 
Sardis,  they  sailed  to  Epltesus  and  left  their  ships  at 
Coressas.  Some  Ephesii  were  their  guides  up  the 
valley  of  the  Caystrus  and  over  the  range  of  Tmolus.  | 
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After  the  lonians  had  fired  Sardis  they  retrealcr*! , 
but  the  Persians  overtook  them  at  Ephesus  and  de- 
feated the  confederates  there.  (Herod  v.  102.) 
This  is  all  that  Herodotus  says  about  Ephesus  on 
this  occasion  After  the  naval  battle  before  Miletus, 
in  which  the  Ionian  confederates  were  defeat *-rj. 
some  of  the  Chii,  who  had  escaped  to  Mycale,  roade 
their  way  by  night  into  the  Epheaia,  where  the 
women  were  celebrating  the  Thesmophoria,  and  the 
Ephesii,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  bad  happened  to 
the  Chii,  fell  npon  them  supposing  they  were  robbers, 
and  killed  them  or  made  a beginning  at  lesa*t. 
(Herod,  vi.  16).  The  Ephesii  had  nt>  ship*  in  ti»* 
fight  before  Miletus;  and  we  must  conclude  tli:i‘. 
they  took  no  part  in  the  revolt.  When  Xerxes 
burnt  the  temple  at  Bnwchidae  u and  the  otl*rr 
templcs”  (Strab.  p.  634),  the  temple  of  Ephe^u* 
was  spared.  Near  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Thrasyllus,  an  Athenian  commander,  who  vras 
on  a marauding  expedition,  landed  at  Ephesus,  on 
which  the  Persian  Tissapheroes  summoned  all  the 
country  to  Ephesus  to  the  aid  of  Artemis.  T1k* 
Athenians  were  defeated  and  made  off.  (Xen.  Hell 
i.  2. § 6.)  Lysander,  the  Spartan  commander,  entaroi 
the  port  of  Ephesus  (n.c.  407)  with  a fleet,  bus 
object  being  to  have  an  interview  with  Cyrus  ax 
Sardis.  While  he  was  repairing  and  fitting  up  hi-» 
ships  at  Ephesus,  Antioch  us,  the  Athenian,  who  was 
stationed  at  Xotium  as  commander  under  Alcihiade^, 
gave  Lysander  the  opportunity  of  fighting  a sea- 
fight,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated.  (Xen. 
HelL  i.  5.  § 1,  Ac.)  After  the  battle  of  Aegto 
Potami  the  Ephesians  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis  a statue  of  Lysander.  and  of  other  Spartans 
who  were  unknown  to  fame;  but  after  the  decline  of 
the  Spartan  power  and  the  victory  of  Con  on  at 
Cnidus,  they  set  up  6tatues  of  Conor,  and  Timotbrus 
in  their  temple,  as  the  Samii  also  did  in  their  He- 
raeum.  (Pans,  vi  3.  § 15.) 

There  is  no  notice  of  Ephesus  taking  any  active  part 
in  war  against  the  barbarians  from  the  time  of  Croesus, 
who  attackod  tliis  town  first  of  all  the  Ionian  towns, 
and  probably  with  the  view  of  getting  a place  on  the 
sea.  For  Ephesus  was  the  most  convenient  port  for 
Sardis,  being  three  days’ journey  distant  (Xen.  HtU. 
iii.  2.  § 11),  or  540  stadia  (Herod,  v.  54).  It 
was  the  usual  landing-place  for  those  who  went  to 
Sardis,  as  we  see  in  many  instances.  (Xen.  Anah 
iL  2.  § 6.) 

The  Ionian  settlers  at  Ephesus,  according  to  tra- 
dition, found  the  worship  of  Artemis  there,  or  of 
some  deity  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Artemi* 
(Callim.  in  Dian.  238.)  A temple  of  Artemi* 
existed  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  who  dedicated  in  the 
temple  “ the  golden  cows  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
pillars,”  as  Herodotus  has  it  (i.  92).  Herodotus 
mentions  the  temple  at  Ephesus  with  that  of  Hera 
at  Samos  os  among  the  great  works  of  the  Greek* 

(ii.  1 46),  but  the  Ueraeum  was  the  larger.  The  ori 
ginal  architect  is  named  Chersiphron  by  Strabo,  and 
another  architect  enlarged  it.  The  architect  of  the 
first  temple  that  the  lonians  built  was  a contempo- 
rary of  Theodoras  and  Rhoecus,  who  built  the  He- 
raeuin  at  Samos.  When  Xeuophoo  settled  at  Scillu.% 
he  built  a temple  to  Artemis  like  the  great  one  at 
Ephesus;  and  he  placed  in  it  a statue  of  cypress 
like  that  of  Ephesus,  except  that  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
temis was  of  gold.  There  was  a stream  Selinas  near 
the  temple  at  Ephesus,  and  there  was  a stream 
so  called  at  Scillus,  or  Xenophon  gave  it  the  name. 
Xenophon  was  at  Ephesus  before  he  joined  Age&ilaus 
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on  his  march  from  Asia  to  Bocotia,  and  lie  deposited 
there  the  share  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him  of 
the  tenth  that  had  been  appropriated  to  Apollo  and 
Artemis  of  the  produce  of  the  slaves  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  sold  at  C eras  us  on  their  retreat.  This 
fact  shows  that  the  temple  at  Ephesus  was  one  of 
the  great  I10I7  places  to  the  Ionic  Hellenes.  (Xen. 
A nob.  r.  3.  § 4,  Ac.)  The  worship  of  the  goddess . 
was  carried  by  the  Phocaeans  toMassaJia(Afaraet7/c), 
and  thence  to  the  Masaaliot  settlements.  (Strab.  pp. 

1 59, 160,  1 79,  180,  184.)  Dianium  or  Artemisinin, 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  was  so  called  from  having  :i 
temple  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis. 

This  enlarged  temple  of  Artemis  was  burnt  down 
by  lierostratus,  it  is  said  on  the  night  on  which 
Alexander  was  bom.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  again, 
and  probably  on  the  same  site.  The  name  of  the 
architect  is  corrupted  in  the  text  of  Strabo,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  the  true  reading  is  Dinocrates.  Alex- 
ander, when  he  entered  Asia  on  his  Persian  expe- 
dition, offered  to  pay  all  that  had  been  expended  on 
the  new  temple  and  all  that  it  would  still  cost,  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  place  the  inscription  on  it;  by 
which,  as  the  answer  of  the  Ephcsii  shows,  who  de- 
clined his  proposal,  was  meant  his  placing  his  name 
on  the  temple  os  the  dedicator  of  it  to  the  goddess. 
The  Ephesii  undertook  the  building  of  their  own 
temple,  to  which  the  women  contributed  their  orna- 
ments, and  the  people  gave  their  property,  and 
something  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  old  pillars. 
But  it  was  220  years  before  the  temple  vras  finished. 

The  temple  was  built  on  low  marshy  ground  to 
save  it  from  earthquakes,  as  Pliny  says  (xxxvi.  14), 
bot  Leake  suggests  another  reason.  The  tall  Ionic 
colnmn  was  more  appropriate  for  a building  in  a 
plain,  and  the  shorter  Doric  column  looked  better  on 
u height.  Leake  observes  M that  all  the  greatest 
;ind  most  costly  of  the  temples  of  Asia,  except  one, 
are  built  on  low  and  marshy  spots.”  The  Ephesii 
seem  always  to  have  stuck  to  the  old  site  of  the 
temple,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have 
placed  the  new  one  there,  even  if  their  columns  had  j 
Ijeen  Doric  instead  of  Ionic. 

The  foundations  of  the  new  temple  were  laid  on 
well-rammed  charcoal  and  wool.  The  length  of  the 
building  was  425  feet,  and  the  width  220.  The 
columns  were  127,  “ each  made  by  a king,”  as  Pliny 
says-  The  columns  were  60  feet  high,  and  3G 
were  carved,  and  one  of  them  by  Scopas.  The 
cpistylia  or  stones  that  rested  over  the  intercolum- 
i nations,  or  on  the  part  of  the  columns  between  the 
capitals  and  the  frieze,  were  of  immense  size.  It 
would  take  a book,  says  Pliny,  to  describe  all  the 
temple  ; and  Democritus  of  Ephesus  wrote  one  upon 
it  (Athen.xii.  p.  525).  Leake  (Asia  Minor , p.  346) 
supposes  that  the  temple  had  a double  row  of  21 
columns  on  each  side,  and  a triple  row  of  10  columns 
nt  the  two  ends.  This  will  make  120  columns,  for 
24  columns  have  been  counted  twice.  If  wo  add 
4 columns  in  antis  at  each  end  of  the  building,  this 
will  make  the  whole  number  128,  for  the  number 
127  cannot  bo  right  Leake  has  made  his  plan  of 
the  temple  iu  English  feet,  on  the  same  scale  os  tbc 
other  plans  of  temples  (p.  351);  for  he  observes 
that  we  cannot  tell  whether  Pliny  used  the  Greek 
or  the  Homan  foot.  The  English  foot  is  somewhat 
longer  than  the  Roman,  and  less  than  the  Greek. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  is  immaterial  what 
foot  is  used.  This  was  the  largest  of  the  Greek 
temples.  The  area  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  waaJ 
not  ooe- fourth  of  that  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus; 
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and  the  Heraemn  of  Samos,  the  great  temple  at 
Agrigentum  and  the  Olympieium  at  Athens  were  all 
less  than  the  temple  of  Ephesus.  The  area  of  the 
Olympieium  was  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
Ephesian  temple. 

After  the  temple,  that  is,  the  construction  of  tho 
building,  was  finished,  says  Strabo,  “ the  Ephesians 
provided  the  abundant  other  ornaments  by  the  free- 
will offering  of  the  artists,”  that  is,  the  native  artists 
of  Ephesus.  This  is  the  meaning  that  Groskunl 
gives  to  the  obscure  passage  of  Strabo  (tj?  Am/riprct 
r£>y  bjuiovpywv):  and  it  is  at  least  a probable 
meaning  ( TransL  Strab.  voL  iil  p.  17).  But  the 
altar  was  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  work  of 
Praxiteles.  Strabo  was  also  shown  some  of  the 
work  of  Thraso,  a Penelope  and  the  aged  Eurycleia. 
The  temple  contained  ono  of  the  great  pictures 
of  Apelles,  the  Alexander  Ceraunophoros  (Piin. 
xxxv.  10;  Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  60).  The  priests 
were  eunuchs,  called  Megalobuzi.  (Comp.  Xcn. 
A nab.  v.  3.  § 8.)  They  were  highly  honoured,  and 
the  Ephesii  procured  from  foreign  places  such  as 
were  worthy  of  the  office.  Virgins  were  also  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
temple.  It  was  of  old  an  asylum,  and  the  limits  of 
the  asylum  were  often  varied.  Alexander  extended 
them  to  a stadium,  and  Mithridates  the  Great  some- 
what further,  as  far  as  an  arrow  went  that  lie  shot 
from  the  angle  of  the  tiling  of  the  roof  (Awb  rijt 
yuviat  rov  Kfpttfwu).  M.  Antonins  extended  the 
limits  to  twice  the  distance,  nnd  thus  comprised 
within  them  part  of  the  city ; from  which  we  learn 
that  the  temple  was  still  out  of  the  city,  and  less 
than  1200  Greek  feet  from  it.  But  this  extension 
of  the  limits  was  found  to  be  very  mischievous,  and 
tho  ordinance  of  Antonius  was  abolished  by  Augus- 
tus. Tho  extension  of  the  limits  by  Antonius  was 
exactly  adapted  to  make  one  part  of  the  city  of 
Ephesus  the  rogues’  quarter. 

The  growth  of  Ephesus,  as  a commercial  city, 
seeing  to  have  been  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
It  was  included  within  the  dominions  of  Lysimacbus, 
whose  reign  lasted  to  u.  c.  281.  It  afterwards  was 
included  in  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergaimmi. 
“ The  city,"  says  Strabo,  “ has  both  ship- houses, 
and  a harbour;  but  the  architects  contracted  tho 
month  of  the  harbour  at  the  command  of  king 
Attalos,  named  Pkiladelphus.  The  king  supposing 
that  the  entrance  would  become  deep  enough  for 
large  merchant  vessels,  and  also  the  iiarbour,  which 
had  up  to  that  time  been  made  shallow  by  tiie 
alluvium  of  the  Caystrus,  if  a mole  were  plated  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  which  was  very  wide,  ordered 
it  to  be  constructed.  But  it  turned  out  just  the 
opposite  to  what  he  expected  ; for  the  alluvium 
being  thus  kept  in  made  ail  the  harbour  shallower 
as  far  as  the  entrance  ; but  before  this  time,  the 
floods  and  the  reflux  of  the  sea  took  off  the  alluvium 
and  carried  it  out  to  sea."  Strabo  ndde,  that  in  his 
time,  the  time  of  Augustus,  “ the  city  in  all  other  re- 
spects, owing  to  the  favourable  situation,  is  increasing 
daily,  for  it  is  the  greatest  place  of  trade  of  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  west  of  the  Taurus."  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ephesus  also  produced  good  wine. 

After  the  mouth  of  the  Caystrus,  says  Strabo,  is 
a lake  formed  by  the  sea,  named  Selinu&ia  (Groskurd, 
Trantl . Strab.  voL  iil.  p.  19,  note,  gives  his  reasons 
for  preferring  the  reading  Selenusia);  and  close  to 
it  another  lake,  which  communicates  with  the  Se- 
ll nusia,  both  of  which  bring  in  a great  revenue. 
The  kings  (those  of  Pergamuin,  probably)  took  them 
3 ii  2 
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away  from  the  goddess,  though  they  belonged  to  her. 
The  Romans  pave  them  back  to  the  goddess  ; but 
again  the  publicani  by  force  seized  on  the  revenue 
that  was  got  from  them  : but  Artcmidorus,  as  he  says 
himself,  being  sent  to  Rome,  recovered  the  lakes  for 
the  goddess ; and  the  city  of  Ephesus  set  up  his 
golden  (gilded)  statue  in  tho  temple.  Pliny  (v.  29) 
seems  to  say  that  there  were  two  rivers  Sclcnuntes 
at  Ephesus,  and  that  the  temple  of  Diana  lay  be- 
tween them.  But  these  rivers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lakes,  which  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Caystrus,  as  the  French  editor  of  Chandler  correctly 
observes;  and  Pliny  has  probably  confounded  the 
river  and  the  lakes.  The  mountain  Gallcsus  ( Ale- 
man)i separated  the  territory  of  Ephesus,  north  of  the 
Caystrus,  from  that  of  Colophon.  When  Hannibal 
fled  to  Asia,  ho  met  king  Antiochns  near  Ephesus 
(Appian,  Syr.  c.  4);  and  when  the  Roman  com- 
missioners went  to  Asia  to  sec  Antiochns,  they  had 
a good  deal  of  talk  with  Hannibal  while  they  were 
waiting  for  tho  king,  who  was  in  Pisidia.  Antiochns, 
during  Ids  war  with  the  Romans,  wintered  at 
Ephesus,  at  which  time  he  had  the  design  of  adding 
to  his  empire  all  tho  cities  of  Asia.  (I.iv.  xxxiii. 
38).  Ephesus  was  then  the  king’s  head-quarters. 
Tho  king’s  fleet  fought  a battle  with  the  fleet  of  the 
Romans  and  Eumenes  at  the  port  Corycus,  M which 
is  above  Cyssus  ” (Liv.  xxxvi.43);  and  Polyxenidas, 
the  adinirid  of  Antiochns,  being  defeated,  fled  back 
to  the  port  of  Ephesus  (b.  c.  189).  [Casystes.] 
After  the  great  defeat  of  Antiochns  at  Magnesia, 
near  Sipylus,  by  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  Polyxenidas 
left  Ephesus,  and  the  Romans  occupied  it.  The 
Roman  consul  divided  his  army  into  three  parts, 
and  wintered  at  Magnesia  on  tho  Maoander,  Tralles, 
and  Ephesus.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  45).  On  the  settle- 
ment of  Asia  after  tho  war,  the  Romans  rewarded 
their  ally  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamum,  with  Ephe- 
sus, in  addition  to  other  towns  and  countries. 
When  the  last  Attains  of  Pergamum  died  (b.  c.  133) 
and  left  his  states  to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus,  the 
son  of  an  Ephesian  woman  by  king  Eumenes,  as  the 
mother  said,  attempted  to  seize  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamum.  The  Ephesii  resisted  him,  and  defeated 
him  in  a naval  fight  off  Cyme.  (Strab.  p.  64G). 
The  Romans  now  formed  their  province  of  Asia 
(b.  c.  129),  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  chief  place, 
and  the  usual  residence  of  the  Roman  governor. 
One  of  the  Conventus  Juridici  was  also  named  from 
Ephesus,  which  became  the  chief  town  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  of  a district  which  com- 
prised the  Caesarienses,  Metropolitae,  Cilbiani  infe- 
riores  ct  soperiorca  Mysomacedones,  Mastaurenscs, 
Briullitac,  llypaepcni,  Dioahieritae.”  (Pliny.  77. N. 
/.  29). 

When  Mithridates  entered  Ionia,  the  Ephesii 
and  other  towns  gladly  received  him,  and  tho 
Ephesii  threw  down  tho  statues  of  tho  Romans. 
(Appian,  Milhrid.  c.  21).  In  the  general  massacre 
of  the  Romans,  which  Mithridates  directed,  the 
Ephesii  did  not  respect  their  own  asylum,  but  they 
dragged  out  those  who  had  taken  refuge  there  and 
pnt  them  to  death.  Mithridates,  on  his  visit  to 
western  Asia,  married  Monime,  the  daughter  of 
Philopocmen  of  Stratonicea  in  Caria,  and  he  made 
Philopocmen  his  bailiff  (dvhraovos)  of  his  town  of 
Ephesus.  But  the  Ephesii,  who  were  never  distin- 
guished for  keeping  on  one  side,  shortly  after  mur- 
dered Zenobius,  a general  of  Mithridates,  the  same 
who  carried  the  Chians  off.  [Ciiioa.]  L.  Cornelius 
Sulla,  after  his  victories  over  Mithridates,  punished 
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the  Ephesii  for  their  treachery.  The  Roman  sum- 
moned the  chief  men  of  the  Asiatic  cities  to  Ephesus, 
and  from  his  tribunal  addressed  them  in  a speech, 
in  which,  after  rating  them  well,  he  imposed  a heavy 
contribution  on  them,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would 
treat  as  enemies  all  who  did  not  obey  his  orders. 
This  was  tho  end  of  the  political  history  of 
Ephesus. 

Ephesus  was  now  the  nsual  place  at  which  the 
Romans  landed  when  they  caine  to  Asia.  When 
Cicero  (b.  C.  51)  was  going  to  his  province  of 
Cilicia,  he  says  that  the  Ephesii  received  him  as  if 
he  had  come  to  be  their  governor  (ad  A tt,  v.  1 3). 
P.  Metcllus  Scipio,  who  was  at  Ephesus  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Ph&rsalia,  was  going  to  take  the 
money  that  had  been  deposited  from  ancient  times  in 
the  temple  at  Ephesus,  when  he  was  summoned  by 
Cn.  Pompeins  to  join  him  in  Epirus.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  M.  Antonins 
paid  a visit  to  Ephesus,  and  offered  splendid  sacri- 
fices to  the  goddess.  He  pardoned  the  partisans  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
temple,  except  two;  and  it  may  have  been  on  this 
occasion  that  ho  issued  that  order  in  favour  of  the 
rogues  of  Ephcsns  which  Augustus  repealed.  An- 
tonins summoned  the  people  of  Asia,  who  were  at 
Ephesus  represented  by  their  commissioners,  and, 
after  recapitulating  the  kindness  that  they  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  Ramans,  and  the  aid  that  they 
hod  given  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  told  them  that 
he  wanted  money ; and  that  as  they  had  given  his 
enemies  ten  years’  taxes  in  two  years,  they  must 
give  him  ten  years’  taxes  in  one;  and  that  they  should 
be  thankful  for  being  let  off  more  easily  tlian  they 
deserved.  The  Greeks  made  a lamentable  appeal  to 
his  mercy,  urging  that  they  had  given  Brutus  and 
Cassius  money  under  compulsion ; that  they  bad 
even  given  up  their  plate  and  ornaments,  which  had 
been  coined  into  money  before  their  eyes.  Antoni uj 
at  last  graciously  signified  that  he  would  be  content 
with  nine  years’  taxes,  to  bo  paid  in  two  years. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  4,  Ac.)  It  was  during  this  vi*it 
that  Antonins,  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  24 \ 
took  the  brothers  of  Cleopatra  from  their  sanctuary 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  put  them  to 
death;  but  Appian  (B.C.  v.  9)  says  that  it  was 
Ar&inoe,  Cleopatra’s  sister,  and  that  she  was  taken 
from  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leuc*v 
phryno  at  Miletus.  Appian's  account  is  the  mors 
trustworthy,  for  ho  speaks  of  the  priest  of  Ephesus, 

“ whom  they  call  Mcgabyzns,"  narrowly  escaping  tl* 
vengeance  of  Antonins,  because  he  had  once  received 
Arsinoo  as  a queen.  Before  the  sea-fight  at  Artiom 
the  fleet  of  M.  Antoni  us  and  Cleopatra  was  eoOectad 
at  Ephesus,  and  he  came  there  with  Cleopatra.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Caesar  Octavianus  permitted 
Ephesus  and  Nicaca,  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  and 
Bithynia,  respectively  to  dedicate  temples  to  the 
deified  dictator  Caesar. 

Strabo  termiaates  his  description  of  Ejdiesus  with 
a list  of  the  illustrious  natives,  among  whom  was 
Heraclitus,  sumamed  the  Obscure;  and  Hermodnms 
who  was  banished  by  the  citizens  for  his  merits.  This 
is  the  Herm<«iorus  who  is  said  to  have  assisted  the 
Roman  Decemviri  in  drawing  up  the  Tables.  (Dig. 

1.  2.  2.  § 4.)  Hippmiax  the  poet  was  also  an 
Ephesian,  and  I’arrhasius  the  painter.  Strabo  aly» 
mentions  Apelles  os  an  Ephesian,  hut  that  is  not 
certain.  Of  modern  men  of  note  he  mentions  only 
Alexander,  sumamed  the  Light,  who  was  engaged 
in  public  affairs,  wrote  history,  and  astronomical  and 
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geographical  poems  in  hexameter  verse.  Strabo  does 
not  mention  Callinus,  and  it  would  seem,  that  as  ho  j 
speaks  of  him  elsewhere,  be  did  not  take  him  to  be 
an  Ephesian;  and,  among  the  men  nearer  his  own 
time,  he  has  not  mentioned  the  geographer  Artemi- 
donis  in  this  passage,  though  he  does  mention  Arte- 
midorus,  the  same  man,  as  being  sent  to  Rome  about 
the  lakes  and  the  revenues  from  them.  Accordingly, 
Koray  and  Groekurd  suppose  that  the  name  Artc- 
midorus  has  dropped  out  of  the  MSS.  of  Strabo,  and 
that  Strabo  must  have  mentioned  him  with  Alex- 
ander the  Light. 

When  Strabo  was  at  Ephesus,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  the  town  was  in  a state  of  great  prospe- 
rity. The  trade  of  Ephesus  had  extended  so  far, 
that  the  minium  of  Cappadocia,  which  used  to  be 
carried  to  Sinope,  now  went  to  Ephesus.  Apomeia, 
at  the  source  of  the  Mars y as,  was  the  second  com- 
mercial place  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia, 
Ephesus  being  the  first,  for  it  was  the  place  that 
received  all  the  commodities  from  Greece  and  Italy. 
(Strab.  pp.  540,  577.)  There  was  a road  from 
Ephesus  to  Autiocheia  on  the  Macander,  through 
Magnesia  on  the  Macander,  Tralles,  and  Nysa. 
From  Autiocheia  the  road  went  to  Carura  [Ca- 
p.ura],  on  the  borders  of  Caria  and  Phrygia.  From 
Carura  the  road  was  continued  to  Laodiceia,  Apa- 
rocia,  Metropolis,  Chelidonii  (a  corrupt  word,  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  Philomclium),  and  Ty- 
risetmi  ; then  it  ran  through  Lycaonia  through 
Laodiceia,  the  Burnt,  to  Coropussus ; and  from 
Coropassus,  which  was  in  Lycaonia,  to  Garsaura  in 
Cappadocia,  on  the  borders;  then  through  Soandus 
tad  Sa  dak  ora  to  Mazaca  [CaesakkaJ,  the  inetro- 
tropolis  of  the  Cappadocians  ; and  from  Mazaca 
through  lierphae  to  Tomisa  in  Sophene.  (Strab.  pp. 
647,  663.) 

It  does  not  appear  from  Strabo  how  the  Ephcsii 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  town  in  his  time.  He 
speaks  of  a senate  ( ytpovola ) being  made  by  Lysi- 
machns,  and  the  senate  with  certain  persons  called 
the  Epicleti  managed  the  affairs  of  the  city.  We 
may  conclude  that  it  had  a Boule,  and  also  a 
Remus  or  popular  assembly.  A town  clerk  of 
Ephesus  {ypappartvs),  a common  functionary  in 
Greek  cities,  is  mentioned.  {Acts  of  the  Apost.  xix. 
35.)  An  imperfect  inscription,  copied  by  Chishull 
{Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.  p.  20),  shows  that  there 
was  an  office  {apx**oy)  in  Ephesus  for  the  registry 
of  titles  within  the  territory. 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius  there  were  great  com- 
plaints of  the  abuses  of  asyla.  The  Ephcsii  (Tacit. 
Am.  iii.  61)  were  heard  before  the  Roman  senate  in 
defence  of  the  asylum  of  Artemis,  when  they  told  the 
whole  mythical  story  of  the  origin  of  the  temple  ; 
they  also  referred  to  what  Hercules  had  done  for  the 
temple,  and,  coming  nearer  to  the  business,  they  said 
that  the  Persians  had  always  respected  it,  and  after 
them  the  Macedonians,  and  finally  the  Romans.  Plu- 
tarch {De  vitando  acre  alieno,  c.  31)  says  that  the 
temple  was  an  asylum  for  debtors,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  precincts  were  generally  well  filled. 
In  the  reign  of  Nero,  Barca  Soranus,  during  his  go- 
vernment of  Asia,  tried  to  open  the  port,  which  the 
bad  judgment  of  the  king  of  Pergamum  and  his 
architects  bad  spoiled.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  23.) 

When  St,  Paul  visited  Ephesus  {Acts  of  the 
Apost.  xix.),  one  Demetrius,  “ a silversmith  which 
made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  brought  no  small 
gain  unto  the  craftsmen.”  He  called  his  men  toge- 
ther, and  showed  them  that  their  trade  was  in 
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danger  from  the  preaching  of  Paul,  who  taught 
“ that  they  be  no  gods,  which  are  made  with  hands; 
so  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be 
set  at  nought;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnifi. 
cence  should  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the 
world  worshippeth.”  The  town  clerk,  by  a prudent 
and  moderate  speech,  settled  the  tumult.  Among 
J other  things,  he  told  them  that  the  image  of  Diana 
fell  down  from  Jupiter.  Pliny  (xvi.  40)  mentions 
an  old  wooden  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Licinius 
Muciauus,  a contemporary  of  Pliny,  had  examined  it, 
and  he  said  that  it  hod  never  been  changed,  though 
the  temple  had  been  restored  seven  times.  The  re- 
presentative of  the  Asiatic  goddess  was  not  that  of 
the  huntress  Artemis  of  the  Hellenes.  Mfiller  ob- 
serves that,  “Artemis,  as  the  guardian  of  the  Ephesian 
temple,  which,  according  to  the  myth,  was  founded 
by  the  Amazons,  appears  in  an  Asiatic  Amazonian 
costume.  The  worship  of  her  image,  which  was 
widely  spread,  and  in  the  later  imperial  period  re- 
' peated  innumerable  times  in  statues  and  on  coins,  is 
! connected  with  the  Hellenic  representations  of  Ar- 
temis by  no  visible  link.”  {Hatulbuch  der  Archaeo- 
loyie.)  The  old  statue  that  fell  down  from  Jupiter 
may  have  been  a stone,  an  aerolite;  and  the  wooden 
statue  that  Slueianus  saw,  some  very  rude  piece  of 
work.  According  to  Minucius  Felix  (c.21),  the 
Ephesian  Diana  was  represented  with  many  breasts, 
(isee  the  notes  on  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  61,  ed.  Oberlin.) 

The  apostle  established  a Christian  church  at 
Ephesus,  and  we  learn  from  what  he  said  to  the 
elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  when  they  met  him 
at  Miletus  {Acts,  xx.  17 — 31),  that  be  had  lived 
there  three  years.  Ho  afterwards  addressed  a letter 
to  the  Ephesians,  which  forms  part  of  the  canonical 
New  Testament.  In  the  book  of  Revelations  (ii.  1, 
&c.)  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  placed  first  among  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia.  The  heathen  and  the  Chris- 
tian church  of  Ephesus  subsisted  together  for  some 
time.  The  great  festival  called  rb  tcoivby  ’A alas 
was  held  in  several  of  the  chief  towns  in  turn,  of 
which  Ephesus  was  one.  In  a.  d.  34 1 the  third 
general  council  was  held  at  Ephesus.  The  Asiarchs 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix. 
31),  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumult  in  Ephesus,  are 
probably, as  Sdileusner  says,  the  representatives  from 
the  cities  of  Asia,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  re- 
ligious solemnities  ; or  they  may  have  been  the 
Asiarchs  of  Ephesus  only.  Under  the  Christian 
emperors  Ephesus  has  the  title  of ' v irpwrjj  teal 
fitjUmj  /xTjTfxhroAis  TTjr  ’A alas. 

The  remains  of  Ephesus  are  partly  buried  in 
rubbish,  and  overgrown  with  vegetation.  They  are 
near  a place  now  called  Ayasaluk.  These  remains 
have  been  visited  and  described  by  many  travellers, 
but  it  is  difficult  without  a plan  of  tho  ground  to 
understand  the  descriptions.  Spon  and  Wbeler 
visited  the  place  in  1675,  and  described  it  after  the 
fashion  of  that  day  (vol.  i.  p.  244).  The  ruins  have 
also  been  described  by  Chishull  {Travels  in  Turkey, 
&c.  p.  23,  &c.),  and  at  some  length  by  Chandler 
{Asia  Minor,  c.  32,  &c.),  and  by  many  other 
more  recent  travellers.  The  disappearance  of  such 
a huge  mass  as  the  temple  of  Diana  can  only 
be  explained  by  tho  fact  of  the  materials  having 
been  carried  off  for  modem  buildings;  and  probably 
this  and  other  places  near  the  coast  supplied  ma- 
terials for  Constantinople.  The  soil  in  the  valley 
lias  also  been  raised  by  tho  alluvium  of  the  river, 
and  probably  covers  many  old  substructions.  The 
3 li  3 
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temple  of  Ephesus,  being  the  centre  of  tho  pagan 
worship  in  Asia,  would  bo  one  of  the  first  to  suffer 
from  the  iconoclasts  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  L, 
when  men  in  black,  as  Libanius  calls  them,  over- 
turned the  altars,  and  defaced  the  temples.  When 
the  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  was  turned  out  of 
her  home,  the  building  could  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  bo  used  as  a stone  quarry. 

Chandler  found  the  stadium  of  Ephesus,  one  side 
of  which  was  on  the  hill  which  he  identifies  with 
Prion,  and  the  opposite  side  which  was  neat  to  the 
plain  was  raised  on  arches.  He  found  the  length 
to  be  687  feet.  He  also  describes  tho  remains  of 
the  theatre,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  tnmult  which 
was  caused  at  Ephesus  by  St.  Paul’s  preaching. 
Fellows  ( Asia  Minor,  p.  274)  observes  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  site  of  the  theatre. 
Chandler  saw  also  the  remains  of  an  odeum  or  music 
hall.  There  are  the  remains  of  a temple  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  which  was  about  130  foet  long,  and 
80  wide.  The  cella  was  built  of  massive  stones. 
The  columns  were  4 feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  whole  height,  including  the  base  and  capitals, 
above  46  feet.  The  shafts  were  fluted,  and  of  a 
single  piece  of  stone.  Tho  best  preserved  of  these 
columns  that  Chandler  saw  was  broken  into  two 
parts.  The  frieze  contained  a portion  of  bold  sculp- 
ture, which  represented  some  foliago  and  young  boys. 
The  quarries  on  Prion  or  Pioo,  for  the  name  is 
written  both  ways,  supplied  the  marble  for  the 
temples  of  Ephesus.  Prion,  as  Strabo  has  it,  was 
also  called  Lcprc  Acte ; it  was  olwve  the  city  of 
Strabo’s  time,  and  on  it,  as  be  says,  was  part  of  the 
walL 

Hamilton  (Researches,  Sec.  yoI.  ti.  p.  24),  one  of 
the  latest  travellers  who  has  visited  Ephesus,  spent 
several  days  there.  He  thinks  that  the  site  of  the 
great  temple  is  in  some  “ massive  structures  near 
the  western  extremity  of  tho  town,  which  overlook 
the  swamp  or  marsh  where  was  the  ancient  har- 
bour.” This  is  exactly  tho  spot  where  it  ought  to 
be  according  to  Strabo’s  description.  The  place 
which  Hamilton  describes  is  “ immediately  in  front 
of  the  port,  raised  upon  a base  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  and  approached  by  a grand  flight  of  steps, 
the  ruins  of  which  ore  still  risible  in  tlie  centre  of 
the  pile.”  Hamilton  observes  that  “ brick  arches 
and  other  works  have  also  been  raised  on  various 
portions  of  the  walla;  but  this  was  probably  done  by 
tho  Christians  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
and  the  removal  of  the  columns  by  Constantine, 
when  a church  was  erected  on  its  ruins."  The 
supposition  that  the  basement  of  tho  temple  has  been 
buried  by  tho  alluvium  of  tho  Cayster  is  very  pro- 
perly rejected  by  Hamilton,  who  lias  pointed  out  the 
probable  site.  Pliny  describes  a spring  in  tlie  city, 
and  names  it  Callipia,  which  may  be  the  Alitaca  of 
pAUsaniaa.  Hamilton  found  a beautiful  spring  to 
the  north  of  tho  harbour;  tho  head  of  the  spring 
was  about  200  yards  from  the  temple.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  temple,  supposed  to  be  near  the  port, 
from  the  old  city  on  the  heights  seems  to  ngree 
with  tlie  story  in  Herodotus  (i.  26).  The  position 
of  the  tomb  of  Androclus,  as  described  by  Pausanias, 
is  quite  consistent  with  this  supposed  sito  of  the 
great  temple.  Hamilton  observes  that  tho  mad 
which  Pausanias  describes  “ must  have  led  along 
the  valley  between  Prion  and  Corcssus,  which  ex- 
tends towards  Magnesia,  and  is  crossed  by  the  line 
of  walls  erected  by  Lysimaclms.  The  Magnesian 
Cates  would  also  have  stood  in  this  valley,  and  must 


not  be  confounded  with  those  which  are  in  the  di- 
rection of  Aiasaluck .”  Hamilton  supposes  that  tlie 
Olympiwum  may  have  stood  in  the  space  between 
the  temple  of  Artemis  and  tlie  theatre  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  agora,  where  he  found  the  remai  rut 
of  a large  Corinthian  temple,  which  is  that  which 
Chandler  describes. 

Hamilton  describes  the  Hellenic  wall  of  Lysinua  - 
clius  as  extending  along  the  heights  of  Coressns 
11  for  nearly  a mile  and  three  quarters,  in  a SE.  and 
NW.  direction,  from  the  heights  immediately  to  the 
S.  of  the  gymnasium  to  tho  tower  called  the  Prison 
of  St.  Paul,  but  which  is  in  fact  one  of  tlie  towers  af 
the  ancient  wall,  closely  resembling  many  others 
which  occur  at  various  intervals.  The  portion  which 
connected  Mount  Prion  with  Mount  Ccressus,  and  in 
which  was  the  Magnesian  Gate,  appears  to  have  been 
immediately  to  the  cast  of  the  gymnasium.”  Tho 
wall  is  well  built.  Hamilton  gives  a drawing  of  a 
perfect  gateway  in  tlie  wall,  with  a peculiar  arch. 
He  observed  also  another  wall  extending  from  tire 
theatre  over  tlie  top  of  Mount  Prion,  and  thence  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  tlie  stadium.  He  thinks 
that  this  may  bo  the  oldest  wall.  Besides  this  wall 
and  that  supposed  to  be  Lysimachos’,  already  de- 
scribed, he  found  another  wall,  principally  of  brick, 
which  be  supposes  to  hare  been  built  by  tlie  Byzan- 


PLAK  of  KTHEIUS.* 

A.  Harbour,  now  filled  up. 

B.  Hood  to  Colophon. 

CC.  River  Caytlru*. 

PD.  River  Cenchriua. 

KR.  Road  to  Samoa 
FF.  Coreatu*. 

GG.  Prion. 

III!.  Road  to  Magne*la. 

II.  Road  to  Sarde*  and  Smyrna. 

J.  Inner  harbour,  now  a taainp. 

KK.  River  Sclinu*. 

1 . Temple  of  Artemi*  of  Rpheui. 

2.  Great  building  belonging  to  the  harbour,  incor- 

rectly luppoted  to  be  the  temple  ul  Artemi*. 

3.  Agora  surrounded  by  pillar*. 

4.  Corinthian  temple. 

5.  Tombs. 

G.  Odelum. 

7.  Olymplelum. 

B.  Large  theatre. 

9.  Stadium. 

10.  Magnesian  gate* 

11.  Gymnasium. 


* This  plan  is  from  Kiepert,  and  will  be  useful  to 
tho  readers  of  this  article;  but  the  writer  does  not 
suppose  that  every  spot  here  indicated  can  be  con- 
sidered as  rightly  fixed  yet. 
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tinej  when  the  town  had  diminished  in  size:  11  con- 
siderable remains  of  this  may  still  be  traced  at  the 
loot  of  Mount  Coressus,  extending  from  near  the 
theatre  westward  to  the  port  and  temple  of  Diana.” 
There  are  remains  of  an  aqueduct  at  Ephesus.  Spon 
and  Wheler  also  describe  a series  of  arches  as  being 
five  or  six  miles  from  Ephesus  on  the  road  to  Scnla 
Kora,  with  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Diana  and 
the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Augustus. 

Hamilton  copied  a few  inscriptions  at  Ephesus 
(rol.  ii.  p.  455).  Chandler  copied  others,  which  were 
published  in  his  M Inscriptiones  Antiquae &c.  In 
the  - Antiquities  of  Ionia,”  vol.  ii.,  there  arc  views  of 
the  remains  of  Ephesus,  and  plans.  Some  of  the 
coins  of  Ephesus  of  the  Roman  period  have  a reclining 
figure  that  represents  the  river  Cays  ter,  with  the 
legend  E&etriojv  Kavorpos.  Arundell  (Discourse* 
in  Asia  Minor , vol.  ii.)  has  collected  some  particulars 
about  the  Christian  history  of  Ephesus.  The  reader 
may  also  consult  the  “ Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  ” 
bj  Convbeare  and  Howson,  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  &c. 

The  name  of  the  village  of  Aiasaluck  near  Smyrna 
is  generally  said  to  be  a corruption  of  "Ayios  0«d- 
\oryos , a name  of  St  John,  to  whom  the  chief  Christian 
church  of  Ephesus  was  dedicated  (Procop.  de  Aedif 
v.  1).  But,  as  Arundell  observes,  this  Is  very  absurd : 
and  be  supposes  it  to  be  a Turkish  name.  Tamerlane 
encamped  here  after  be  had  taken  Smyrna.  The 
name  is  written  A garlic  by  Tamerlane’s  historian 
Cherefeddin  Ali  (French  Translation,  by  Petis  de  la 
Croix,  vol.  iv.  p.  58).  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Tamerlane  destroyed  the  place,  but  his  historian 
says  nothing  about  that  Ephesus  had  perished  be- 
fore the  days  of  Tamerlane  [G.  L.] 
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EPHRAIM.  1.  One  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
rael. [Palaestiha.] 

2.  ('E <ppa(n),  a city  named  only  by  St.  John 
(xL  54),  without  any  cine  to  its  position,  except 
that  it  was  lyyvs  r rjs  Iphpov,  probably  the  wild 
and  rocky  wilderness  of  Judea,  north-east  of  Jeru- 
salem, usually  so  designated  in  the  New  Testament 
This  position  would  answer  well  enough  to  the 
situation  assigned  it  by  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  r. 
’Lppwr),  who  describes  it  as  a large  village  eight 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem  to  the  north,  where, 
however,  St.  Jerome  reads  20  miles.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  is  the  mention  of  the  small  town  of 
Ephraim,  in  connection  with  Bethel,  by  Joeephns 
(B.  J.  iv.  9.  § 9),  and  the  desert  is  probably  the 
same  which  is  called  in  Joshna  (xviii.  12)  the 
wilderness  of  Beth-aven,  and  Mount  Bethel  in  viii. 
24.  (comp.  xvi.  1.)  (Reland,  Palaest.  pp.  376, 377.) 
Dr. Robinson  believes  it  to  be  the  same  as  “Ephraim 
with  the  towns  thereof,”  which  Abijah  took  from 
Jeroboam  (cir.  b.  c.  957),  also  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Bethel  (2  Chron.  xiii.  19).  Assuming 
St  Jerome’s  statement  of  the  distance  to  be  correct, 
he  identifies  Ephraim  with  “ the  lofty  site  of  the 
modern  ELTaiyiheh,  situated  two  hours  NE.  of 
&tbel,  and  six  hours  and  twenty  minutes  NNE. 
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of  Jerusalem  (reckoning  three  Roman  miles  to  the 
hour),  adjacent  to  and  overlooking  the  broad  tract 
of  desert  country  lying  between  it  and  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan.”  (Robinson,  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels , note  on  pt.  vi.  § 93.)  He  finds  it  also 
in  the  Ophrah  of  Benjamin  mentioned  in  Josh, 
xviii.  23,  1 Sam.  xiii.  1 7.  Possibly,  also,  “ Mount 
Ephron mentioned  in  the  northern  border  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  may  be  tho  mountain  district  of  Benjamin, 
deriving  its  name  from  this  city.  (Josh.  xv.  9.) 

3.  A woody  country  on  the  east  of  Jordan  in 
Gilead,  where  the  decisive  battle  between  David  and 
his  revolted  son  was  fought,  ouc  of  whose  oaks 
proved  fatal  to  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6.)  [G.W.] 

E'PHYRA  ('E.<pvpi)),  the  name  of  several  ancient 
dries  in  Greece.  Mcineke  fad  Steph.  B.  p.  275) 
connects  the  word  with  iQopdto,  and  others  suppose 
it  to  be  equivalent  to  Ixvpd  (Curtins,  Peloponnesos , 
vol.  ii.  p.  593);  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  can 
only  be  a matter  of  conjecture. 

E'PHYRA  (’E^nJ pr\).  1.  The  antient  name  of 

Corinth.  [CoRiimics.] 

2.  A town  of  Elis,  situated  upon  the  river  Selleeis, 
and  the  ancient  capital  of  Augeias,  whom  Hercules 
conquered.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  659,  xv.  531 : see  below 
No.  4.)  Strabo  describes  Ephyra  as  distant  120 
stadia  from  Elis,  on  the  road  to  Lasion,  and  says 
that  on  its  site  or  near  it  was  built  the  town  of 
Oenoe  or  Boeonoa.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338,  where,  for  the 
corrupt  Ktipivi]  rij  Hri&aAaoalwva,  we  ought  to 
read,  with  Meineke,  Kttpitn}  rp  M A curlwa.) 
Stephanos  also  speaks  of  an  Ephyra  between  Pylos 
and  Elis,  Pylos  being  the  town  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ladon  and  the  Peneius.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'LQvpa.') 
From  these  two  accounts  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Ladon,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Peneius, 
is  the  Selleeis,  which  Strabo  describes  as  rising  in 
Mount  Pholoe*.  Curtins  places  Ephyra  near  the 
modern  village  of  Klisura  which  lies  on  the  Ladon, 
about  1 20  stadia  from  Elis,  by  way  of  Pylos.  Leake 
supposes,  with  much  less  probability,  that  the  Sel- 
leeis is  the  Peneius,  and  that  Ephyra  was  the  more 
ancient  name  of  Elis.  (Curtins,  Peloponnesos , vol. 
i.  p.  39,  seq.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7.) 

3.  A village  of  Sicyonia,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
along  with  the  river  Selleeis,  as  situated  near  Si- 
cyon.  Ross  conjectures  that  some  ruins  situated 
upon  a hill  about  20  minutes  south-east  of  Suli  re- 
present the  Sicyonian  Ephyra.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338 ; 
Ross,  Reisen  »m  Peloponnes,  p.  56.) 

4.  A town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epeirus,  afterwards 
called  CiCHYRUS,  according  to  Strabo.  Thucydides 
describes  it  as  situated  in  the  district  Elaeatis  in 
Thesprotia,  away  from  the  sea;  and  it  further  ap- 
pears from  his  account,  compared  with  that  of 
Strabo,  that  it  stood  not  far  from  the  discharge  of 
the  Acheron  and  the  Acherusian  lake  into  the  port 
called  Glycys  JAmen.  (Thuc.  i.  46 ; Strab.  vii.  p. 
324.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  and  other  modezs 
travellers  at  a church,  formerly  a monastery  of  St 
John,  distant  3 or  4 miles  direct  from  Porto  Fa - 
niri:  the  church  stands  on  remains  of  Hellenic  walls 
of  polygonal  masonry. 

The  Thesprotian  Ephyra  appears  to  be  the  town 
mentioned  in  two  passages  of  the  Odyssey  (i.  259, 
ii  328).  The  Ephyri,  mentioned  in  a passage  of 
the  Iliad  (xiii.  30 1 ),  were  supposed  by  Pausanias  to 
be  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thesprotian  town  (Paus. 
ix.  36.  § 3);  but  Strabo  maintained  that  the  poet 
referred  to  the  Thessalian  Ephyra  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
442).  Some  commentators  even  supposed  the 
3 H 4 
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Ephyra  on  the  Sellecis  (Bom.  it  ii.  659,  xv.  531) 
to  be  the  Tbesprotian  town,  but  Strabo  expressly 
maintains  that  Homer  allmtes  in  tliesc  passages  to 
the  Eleian  town.  [No.  2.]  (Strab.  vii.  p.  328; 
comp.  viii.  p.  338.)  Pausani&s  represents  Cicliyrus 
as  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thesprotia, 
where  Theseus  and  Peirithons  were  thrown  into  cliains 
by  Aldoneus;  and  its  celebrity  in  the  most  ancient 
timed  may  also  be  inferred  froma  passage  of  Pindar 
(Paus.  L 17.  § 4 ; Pind.  Nem.  viL  55.)  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  7,  vol.  iv.  pp.  53,  175.) 

5.  A town  of  Thessaly,  afterwards  called  Craooo 
or  Crannon.  [Ckakox.J 

6.  A town  of  the  Agraei  in  Aetolia,  of  uncertain 
site.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338.) 

7.  An  island  in  the  Argolic  gulf,  supposed  by 
Leake  to  bo  Spetzia.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  19  ; Leake, 
Tdoponneziaca , p.  294.) 

EPICXEMI'DII  LOCRI.  [Locri.] 
EPICTE'TUS  PHRYGIA.  | Phrygia.] 

EPIDAMNUS.  [Dyjuuiaciiium.] 

EP1DAUKUS  (’Evitovpor,  PtoL  ii.  1C.  § 4,  rent. 
Tab.;  Epidaurum,  Plin.  iii.  22,  Geog.  Rav.:  Jia- 
guta-  V'ecchia;  Illyrie,  Zaptal),  a maritime  city  of 
illvricum,  of  which  no  notice  occurs  till  the  civil 
war  between  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  when  having  de- 
clared in  favour  of  tlie  latter,  it  was  besieged  by  M. 
Octavius.  The  opportune  arrival  of  Vatinius  re- 
lieved it.  (Hirt.  B.  Alex.  44,  45.)  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  became  a colony  (Plin.  L c.);  and,  as  in  the 
cities  of  the  same  name  in  Peloponnesus,  Asclepius 
was  the  principal  deity  of  the  Illyrian  town.  Con- 
Btantianus.  acting  for  Justinian  in  the  Gothic  War, 
occupied  Epidaurus  with  h'ui  fleet.  (Procop.  B.  G. 
L 7 ; Lc  B«ia,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  viii.  p.  335.)  It 
was  afterwards  destroyed,  but  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  date  of  that  event:  it  appears  that 
the  fugitives  established  themselves  at  Rausiuni, 
which  in  time  was  altered  into  Raguta.  (Const. 
Porph.  de  A dm.  Imp.  29.)  Raguta*  Vecckin  no 
longer  contains  any  remains  of  Epidaurus,  and  all 
memorials  of  its  site  are  confined  to  inscriptions, 
fragments  of  walls,  coins,  and  other  tilings  found  by 
excavation.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro , 
vol.  i.  p.373;  Neigchaur,  Die  Sudtlavm , p.  82; 
Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  voL  ii.  p.  272;  Engel,  Getch. 
ron  Raguta,  p.  44.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EPIDAURUS  ( EvlSaupot : Elh.  ’EiriJaupiof), 
a town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  in  the 
district  called  Argolis  under  the  Romans.  Through- 
out the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history  it  was 
an  independent  state,  possessing  a small  territory 
( Ei ubavpla),  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Argeia, 
on  the  north  by  the  Corinthia,  on  the  south  by  the 
Troezcnia,  and  on  the  cast  by  the  Saronic  gulf.  Epi- 
daurus is  situated  on  a small  peninsula,  which  pro* 
jects  from  a narrow  plain,  surrounded  on  the  land 
side  by  mountains.  In  this  plain  the  vine  is  chiefly 
cultivated,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  liomer  (dfi- 
weAderr’  ’E  irl&avpov,  Horn.  II.  ii.  561).  North  of 
the  peninsula  is  a well  protected  harbour;  south  of 
it,  on  open  roadstead.  The  original  town  was  con- 
fined to  the  peninsula,  which  is  15  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference. (Strab.  viii.  p.  374.)  The  town  also 
extended  upon  the  shore  both  north  and  south  of  the 
peninsula,  and  embraced  the  small  promontory  which 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  northern  har- 
bour. Epidaurus  is  accurately  described  by  Strabo 
CL  c.)  as  situated  in  a recess  of  the  Saronic  gulf, 
looking  towards  the  NE.,  and  shut  in  by  high 
mountains. 
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Epidaurus  -possessed  only  a small  territory ; but 
various  circumstances  contributed  to  make  it  a placet 
of  importance  at  an  early  period.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal was  its  temple  of  Asclepins,  situated  at  the* 
distance  of  five  miles  from  the  city,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently.  Epidaurus  lay  near  Aegina  and  the 
other  islands  iu  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  harbours  of  Athens,  from  which  it  was  distant 
only  a six  hours’  sail.  It  was  likewise  nearly  due 
east  of  Argos,  from  which  there  was  a highway  to 
Epidaurus,  forming  the  chief  line  of  comniunicat  iutt 
between  Argos  and  the  Saronic  gulf.  Epidaurus 
was  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  been  originally  a 
Carian  settlement,  lienee  it  was  called  Epicarus. 
Strabo  relates  that  its  more  ancient  name  was  E pi- 
ta urus.  (Strab.  L c. ; Stcph.  11.  t.  v.  'Ewibavpos  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  561.)  It  was  afterwards 
colonised  by  Ionian*.  According  to  Aristotle,  it  was 
colonised  by  Ionians  from  the  Attic  tetrnpolis,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Heradeidae  on  their  return  to 
Peloponnesus  (ap.  Strab.  /.  c.);  but  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  received  legend  to 
suppose  that  Epidaurus  hnd  been  previously  colo- 
nised by  Ionians,  and  that  these  latter  were  expelled 
by  the  Durian  invaders.  Indeed,  this  is  the  state- 
ment of  Pausanias,  who  relates  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  Epidaurus  was  governed  by 
Pityrcus,  a descendant  of  Ion,  who  surrendered  the 
country  without  a oontest  to  Deiphontes  and  the 
Argivea,  and  himself  retired  to  Athens  with  his  citi- 
zens. (Paus.  ii.  26.  § 1,  seq.)  Deiphontes  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son-in-law  of  Tcmenus,  who  obtained 
Argos  as  his  share  of  the  Dorian  conquests,  baring 
married  Hymctho,  the  daughter  of  Tcmenus.  The 
misfortunes  of  Deiphontes  afforded  materials  for  the 
tragic  poets.  ( Diet . of  Biogr.  art.  Ik-iphonU*  ) 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  legends,  the 
fact  is  certain  tliat  the  Dorians  became  masters  of 
Epidaurus,  and  continued  throughout  the  historical 
period  the  ruling  class  in  the  state.  At  an  early 
period  Epidaurus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  commercial  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
colonised  Aegina,  which  was  for  a long  time  subject 
to  it.  [Af.oina,  p.  33,  a]  It  also  colonised,  near 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Islands  of  Cos,  Ca- 
lydnus,  and  Nisyrtts.  (Herod,  vii.  99.)  But  at 
Aegina  grew  in  importance,  Epidaurus  declined,  and 
in  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  almost  all  the  commerce 
of  the  mother-city  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Aeginetans. 

Epidaurns  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  the 
reputed  descendants  of  Deiphontes;  but,  as  in  most 
of  the  other  Grecian  states,  monarchy  was  succeeded 
by  an  oligarchy,  which  was  in  its  turn  superseded 
for  a time  by  a tyranny.  Amongst  the  tyrants  of 
Epidaurus  was  Prodes,  whoee  daughter  Melissa  was 
married  to  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth ; and  when 
Procles  reeented  the  munlcr  of  his  daughter  by 
Periander,  the  latter  marched  against  his  father-in- 
law  and  led  him  away  into  captivity  after  taking 
Epidaurus.  (llcrod.  iii.  50 — 52.)  After  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tyranny  the  government  of  Epidaurus 
again  reverted  to  the  oligarchy,  who  retained  pos- 
session of  it  during  the  whole  historical  period.  For 
this  reason  the  Epidaurians  were  always  firm  allies 
of  Sparta,  and  severed  their  connection  with  their 
mother-city,  Argos,  since  the  latter  had  adopted  a 
democratical  constitution.  Of  the  exact  form  of  the 
Epidaurian  government  we  have  no  particular*.  We 
only  read  of  magistrates  called  Artynae.  who  were 
presidents  of  a council  of  180  member*.  (1‘lut.  Quactt. 
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6 rate.  1.)  The  original  inhabitants  of  tho  country 

were  called  KortroSts  or  dusty -feet,  and  cultivated 
the  land  for  their  Dorian  masters  in  the  city. 
(Plat,/,  c. ; Hesych.  s.v.  KimiroStj;  Miiller,  Dor. 
voL  ii.  pp.  57,  151,  transl.)  In  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (n.  c.  419)  theArgives  made  war  upon  the 
Epidaurians  and  attempted  to  take  tlieir  city,  but 
they  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  their  j 
own  territories.  (Thuc.  v.  53 — 57.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  Epidaurus  was  little  more  than  the 
harbour  of  the  temple  of  Asclepius.  Pausanias  gives 
only  a brief  account  of  its  public  buildings.  He 
mentions  a temple  of  Athena  Cissae*  on  the  acropolis; 
temples  of  Dionysus,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite,  in  the 
city;  a sacred  enclosure  of  Asclepius  in  the- suburbs; 
and  a temple  of  Hera  on  a promontory  at  the  harbour, 
which  promontory  is  doubtless  the  one  forming  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  now  called  C. 
Sikolao.  (Pa  us.  ii.  29.  § 1.)  The  name  of  Epidaurus 
is  still  preserved  in  the  corrupted  form  of  Pidhavi'o, 
which  is  the  name  of  a neighbouring  village.  The 
foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  may  bo  traced  in 
many  parts  nlong  the  clifls  of  the  peninsula.  Hero 
Dodwell  noticed  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  a 
linked  statue  of  a female  figure,  forming  apparently 
the  cover  of  a sarcophagus.  The  sea  lias  encroached 
upon  the  shore  on  either  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
some  remains  of  the  outer  city  may  still  bo  seen 
under  water. 

The  temple  of  Asclepius  was  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5 miles  west  of  Epidaurus  on  the  rood  to  j 
Argos.  (Liv.  xlv.  28.)  It  was  one  of  the  most  j 
celebrated  spots  in  Greece,  and  was  frequented  by  ; 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  for  the  : 
cure  of  their  diseases.  The  temple  itself  was  only 
a small  part  of  the  sacred  spot.  Like  the  Ahis 
at  Olympia,  and  the  Hicruin  of  Poseidon  at  tho 
Isthmus,  there  was  a sacred  enclosure,  usually 
called  the  grove  (iAtroi)  of  Asclepius,  and  con- 
taining several  public  buildings.  It  stood  in  a 
small  plain  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
(I’aus.  ii.  27.  § 1.)  The  sacred  enclosure  was  “ less 
than  a mile  in  circumference  ; it  was  confined  on 
two  sides  by  steep  lulls,  and  on  the  other  two  by 
a wall,  which  appears  to  have  formed  a right  angle 
in  the  lowest  and  most  level  part  of  the  valley, 
and  is  still  traceable  in  several  places.”  (Leake.) 
The  recollection  of  the  sacred  character  of  this 
valiev  has  been  preserved  down  to  the  present 
name.  It  is  still  called  Hieron  (icpde),  or  the 
Sanctuary  ; and  it  is  a curious  circumstance  that 
the  village,  through  which  the  road  leads  to  tho 
Hieron,  bears  the  name  of  Koroni,  evidently  de- 
rived from  Coronis,  tho  mother  of  Asclepius,  and 
*kich  it  most  have  preserved  from  ancient  times, 
although  the  name  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers.  Of  the  mountains  surrounding  the  sanc- 
tuary the  highest  lies  to  the  north  ; it  is  now 
called  Boionidid,  and  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Titthium  (Ti Irdiqy'),  because  the  child  of 
Cjronis,  which  was  exposed  upon  this  mountain, 
was  here  suckled  by  a goat.  (Paus.  ii.  26.  § 4, 
27.  § 7.)  Mount  Cyxortium  (K wipTiO*,  ; 
Paus.  ii.  27.  § 7),  on  which  stood  a temple  of 
Apollo  Malcatas,  is  probably  the  hill  in  the  south- 
east of  the  valley,  above  the  theatre,  on  tho  way 
to  Troczen.  Pausanias  also  mentions  a hill  called 
Corvpiiaeum,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Coryphaea.  It  appears  to  have 
beeu  the  height  in  the  south-west  of  tho  valley, 
•iuce  some  believed  that  an  olive  tree  on  the  ascent 


to  tl»e  mountain  was  the  boundary  of  the  territory 
of  Asine.  (Pans.  ii.  28.  § 2.)  The  buildings  in 
the  sacred  grove  are  described  by  l'ansanias.  He 
mentions  first  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  containing  a 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god,  the  work  of 
Thrasymedes  of  Paros,  and  half  the  sire  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  god  sat  upon  a 
throne,  holding  a staff  in  one  hand,  and  resting  the 
other  upon  the  head  of  a serpent  ; a dog  lay  at 
his  feet.  On  one  side  of  the  temple  there  were 
dormitories  for  those  who  came  to  consult  the  god. 
Near  the  temple  was  the  Tholus,  a circular  build- 
ing of  white  marble,  built  by  Polycleitns  of  Argos, 
and  containing  pictures  by  Pausias.  In  the  sacred 
enclosure  there  was  a theatre,  also  built  by  Poly- 
cleitus,  which  Pausanias  considered  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  The  other  objects  within  the 
sacred  enclosure  specified  by  Pausanias  were  tem- 
ples of  Artemis,  Aphrodite,  and  Themis,  a stadium, 
a fountain  covered  with  a roof,  and  several  works 
erected  by  Antoninas  Pius  before  he  became  em- 
peror of  Rome,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
the  bath  of  Asclepius,  a temple  of  the  gods  called 
Epidotae,  a temple  dedicated  to  Hygieia,  Asclepius, 
and  Apollo  sumamed  the  Aegyptian,  and  a build- 
ing beyond  the  sacred  enclosure  for  tho  reception 
of  the  dying  and  of  women  in  labour,  because  it 
was  unlawful  for  any  one  to  die  or  to  be  bom  within 
the  sanctuary.  (Pans.  ii.  27.)  A festival  was 
celebrated  in  the  sacred  grove  in  honour  of  Ascle- 
pius with  musical  and  gymnastic  games  : it  took 
place  every  four  years,  nine  days  after  the  Isthmian 
games.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Nan.  ill.  145  ; Plat.  Ion, 
init.  ; Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Asclepieia.')  Tho  site  of 
the  sacred  enclosure  is  now  covered  with  ruins, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  tho  most  port  to  assign  to 
any  definite  buildings.  The  position  of  the  Tholus 
is  clearly  marked  by  its  foundations,  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  was  about  20  feet  in  diameter. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  some  foundations  of  a 
temple,  which  was  probably  the  great  temple  of 
Asclepius.  The  ruins  of  the  theatre  are  the  most 
important.  Leake  observes  that  this  theatre  is  in 
better  preservation  than  any  other  temple  in  Greece, 
except  that  which  exists  near  Trametzus  in  Epirus, 
not  fer  from  lodnnina.  “ The  orchestra  was  about 
90  feet  in  length,  and  tho  entire  theatre  about  370 
feet  in  diameter  : 32  rows  of  scats  still  appear 
above  ground  in  a lower  division,  which  is  separated 
by  a diazomn  from  an  upper,  consisting  of  20  scats. 
Twenty-four  scalac,  or  flights  of  steps,  diverging  in 
equidistant  radii  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  funned 
tho  communications  with  the  seats.  The  theatre, 
when  complete,  was  capable  of  containing  12,000 
spectators."  Of  the  stadium  there  remain  the  cir- 
cular end  and  a part  of  the  adjacent  sides,  with  1 5 
rows  of  seats.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  two  cis- 
terns and  a bath. 

When  L.  Aemilius  Paulas  visited  Epidaurus  in 
B.  c.  167  offer  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  the 
sanctuary  was  still  rich  in  gifts  presented  by  those 
who  had  recovered  from  diseases  ; but  it  had  been 
robbed  of  most  of  these  votive  offerings  before  the 
time  of  Livy.  (Liv.  xlv.  28.)  It  suffered  most 
from  the  depredations  of  Sulla  at  the  same  time 
that  he  robbed  the  temples  of  Olympia  and  Delphi. 
(Diod.  Exc.  p.  614,  cd.  Wcss.)  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  a place  renowned  for  the  cure  of  all  dis- 
eases, always  full  of  invalids,  and  containing  votive 
tablets  descriptive  of  the  cures,  as  at  Cos  and  Tricca. 
(Strab.  viiL  p.374.) 
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Of  the  worship  of  Asclepius  by  the  Epidaarians, 
of  his  sacred  snakes,  and  of  the  introduction  of  his 
worship  into  Borne  and  other  places,  an  account  is 
given  elsewhere.  (Diet  of  Biogr.  art.  Aescula- 
jiiu s.)  (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece , vol.  iL 

p.255;  Leake,  Iforea,  vol.  ii.  p.416;  Boblaye, 
Rccherches , Ac.  p.  54,  seq.;  Curtins,  Pelopotmesos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  416,  seq.) 


COIX  OV  EPIDAURUS. 

EPIDAURUS  LIMERA  (‘ErlSaupos  ij  Aipripd ), 
a town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  situated  at 
the  head  of  a spacious  bay,  formed  by  the  promon- 
tory Kremidhi , on  the  north,  and  the  promontory  of 
Mimemvasia,  on  the  south.  It  was  a colony  from 
Kpidanrus  in  Argolis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built 
in  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  Asclepius, 
when  an  Epidaurian  ship  touched  hero  on  its  way  to 
Cor.  (Paus.  iiL  23.  § 6.)  Its  foundation  probably 
belongs  to  the  time  wlien  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Laconia,  as  far  ns  the  promontory  Males, 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Argos.  (Herod.  L 
82.)  The  epithet  Limera  was  considered  by  the 
best  ancient  critics  to  bo  given  to  the  town  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  though 
other  explanations  were  proposed  of  the  word  (Aqoj- 
pdv  . ..  . ii  Strab.  viii.  p.  368). 

Pausanias  describes  the  town  as  situated  on  a height 
not  far  from  the  sea.  He  mentions  among  its  public 
buildings  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Asclepins,  a 
temple  of  Athena  on  the  acropolis,  and  a temple  of 
Zeus  Soter  in  front  of  the  harbour.  (Pans.  iiL  23. 
§ 10.)  The  ruins  of  Epidaurus  are  situated  at  the 
spot  now  called  Old  Monemvaiia.  “ The  walls, 
both  of  the  acropolis  and  town,  are  traceable  all 
round ; and  in  some  places,  particularly  towards  the 
sea,  they  remain  to  more  than  half  their  original 
height.  The  town  formed  a sort  of  semicircle  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  citadel.  The  towers  arc 
some  of  the  smallest  I have  ever  seen  in  Hellenic 
fortresses;  the  faces  ten  feet,  the  flanks  twelve:  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  place  is  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a mile.  The  town  was  divided  into  two 
separate  parts  by  a wall;  thus  making,  with  the 
citadel,  three  interior  divisions.  On  the  acropolis 
there  is  a level  space,  which  is  separated  from  the 
remaining  port  of  it  by  a little  insulated  rock,  exca- 
vated for  the  foundations  of  a wall.  I take  this 
platform  to  have  been  the  position  of  the  temple  of 
Athena.  On  the  site  of  the  lower  town,  towards 
the  sea  front,  there  are  two  terrace  walls,  one  of 
which  is  a perfect  specimen  of  the  second  order  of 
Hellenic  masonry.  Upon  these  terraces  may  have 
stood  the  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Asclepius.  There 
are,  likewise,  some  remains  of  a modern  town  within 
the  ancient  inclosure;  namely,  houses,  churches,  and 
a tower  of  the  lower  ages.”  Tho  harbour  of  Zeus 
Soter  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  this  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  it  must  have  been  artificial;  but  there 
are  two  harbours,  one  at  cither  extremity  of  the  bay, 
tho  northern  called  that  of  Kremidhi,  and  the 
southern  that  of  Monemvaiia. 

South  of  Epidauros  Pausanias  mentions  a pro- 
montory (Hftpa)  extending  into  the  sea,  called  MntoA. 
(Paus.  iiL  23.  § 1 1 ; Strab.  L c.)  This  promontory 
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is  now  an  island,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge  of  1 4 small  arches ; it  is  not  improbable  t ha: 
it  was  originally  port  of  the  mainland,  and  after- 
wards separated  from  it  by  art. 

Epidaurus  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  ravaged  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War.  (Thuc.  iv.  56,  vu  105.)  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  there  appears  to  have  been  a fortress  on 
the  promontory  Minoa,  since  he  calls  it  a <jtpovpior. 
Pausanias  mentions  Epidaurus  Limera  as  one  of  the 
Eleuthero- Laconian  towns.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  § 7.) 
Ptolemy  enumerates,  as  separate  places,  Minoa,  the 
harbour  of  Zeus  Soter,  and  Epidaurus.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  inhabitants  of  Epidaurus  abandoned 
their  ancient  town,  and  built  a new  one  on  kiinoa 
— which  they  now,  for  greater  security,  probably, 
converted  for  the  first  time  into  an  islantL  To  their 
new  town,  because  it  was  accessible  by  only  one  way, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Monemvasia  or  MouembasUi, 
which  was  corrupted  by  the  Franks  into  Maleasitu 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  most  important  Greek 
town  in  the  Morea,  and  continued  purely  Greek  in 
its  language  and  customs  for  many  centuries. 

Leake  remarked,  about  a third  of  a mile  south- 
ward of  the  ruins  of  Epidaurus,  near  the  sea,  a deep 
pool  of  fresh  water,  surrounded  with  reeds,  about 
100  yards  long  and  30  broad,  which  he  observes  is 
probably  the  u lake  of  I no,  small  and  deep,"  men  - 
tioned  by  Pausanias  (iii.  23.  § 8)  as  2 stadia  from 
the  altars  of  Asclepius,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
spot  where  the  sacred  serpent  disappeared  in  the 
ground,  after  landing  from  the  Epidaurian  ship  on 
its  way  to  Cos.  (Leake,  Morea , roL  i.  p.  210,  seq.; 
Boblaye,  Recherche*,  &c.  p.  100;  Curtiua,  Ptlo 
ponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  seq.) 

EPIDE'LIUM  (’Em^Aiov),  called  Dsuux 
simply  by  Strabo,  a small  place  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Laconia,  situated  within  the  territories  of  Boeac, 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Cape  Malta,  and 
200  from  Epidaurus  Limera.  Epidelium,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  little  more  tlian  a sanctuary 
of  Apollo,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatk 
War,  when  a wooden  statue  of  the  god  floated  to  this 
spot  from  Delos,  after  tho  devastation  of  the  island 
by  Metrophanes,  tho  general  of  Mithridatea.  Epide- 
lium probably  stood  on  Cape  Kamili,  where  there 
are  a few  ancient  remains.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  § 2,  seq. ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  368 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  214,  seq.; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos , vol.  iL  p.  298.) 

EPID1I,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  the 
people  to  the  cast  of  the  Epidian  promontory  {Mull 
of  Cantyr')  = A rgyleshtrc.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EP1DIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
a promontory =the  Mull  of  Cantyr.  [R.  G.  L.) 

EPIEICLA  (’Ewjfiifia),  a fortress  in  Sicyouia,  on 
the  river  Nemca.  (Xen.  HdL  iv.  2.  § 14,  iv.  4.  § 
13;  Leake,  Morea , vol.  iiL  p.  373,  seq.) 

EPIMARANITAE,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  un- 
der this  name,  only  by  Pliny,  perhaps  identical  with 
tho  Anariti  of  Ptolemy.  (Plin.  vi.  28  ; Ptol.  vL  7 ; 
Forster,  Arabia , vol.  i.  pp.  62,  64,  75.)  Pliny 
places  them  between  the  Cams  flumen  and  the 
Eblitaei  mantes  ; Ptolemy,  between  the  Mekne* 
montes,  or  the  promontory  of  the  Asabi  ( Cape  M us  - 
sendom ),  and  the  river  Lar,  at  the  SE.  quarter  of 
the  peninsula  Mr.  Forster  holds  the  name,  in  both 
its  aspects,  to  be  an  anagrammatic  form  of  M Rba- 
manitac,  or  tho  sons  of  Raamab deriving  their 
origin  and  name  from  41  Raamah  the  son  of  Cush” 
(Gen.  x.  7 ; Etek.  xxvii.  22)  ; and  this  identifica- 
tion is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  first  place 
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mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the  country  of  the  Nariti, 
is  Rhegma  (*P«7 /id),  the  preciso  form  of  Baum  ah 
in  the  LXX.  He  says  that  the  tribe  and  province 
of  Marah,  and  the  town  Hamah,  are  still  found  in 
this  port  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  [G.  W.J 
EPIPHAXEIA  ('Evupdvtia:  Eth.  'Eirnpartvs),  a 
city  of  Syria,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  69°  36',  30°  26', 
in  the  district  of  Cassiotis,  in  which  also  Antioch 
and  Larissa  were  situated.  The  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninas places  it  16  miles  from  Larissa,  32  from 
Einesa  (Arcthusa  lying  half  way  between  it  and  the 
latter),  and  so  101  from  Antioch  of  Syria.  It  was 
fci tooted  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Orontes,  lower 
down  the  stream  than  Emesa  (i.  e.  to  the  north), 
and  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  tho  ancient 
Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  9;  1 Kings,  viii.  65  ; Is.  x. 
9),  called  also  M Hamath  the  Great  ” (Amos,  vi.  2). 
St,  Jerome  states  that  both  Antioch  and  Epiphaneia 
were  formerly  named  Hamath,  and  mentions  that  the 
first  station  on  the  ruad  to  Mesopotamia  (qy.  from 
Antioch)  was  in  his  day  named  Emmas,  probably  tho 
modem  Hems  = Emesa.  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  r. 
'Eud6)  does  not  think  it  to  be  Epiphaneia  near 
Emesa ; but  St.  Jerome,  in  the  same  place,  maintains 
their  identity,  and  says  that  Epiphaneia  was  still 
called  Hamath  by  the  native  Syrians.  (Comp. 
Onomast.  s.  v.  Aemath.)  Aquila  also  rendered 
’Efia.6,  t^v  'EvnfKiyuav  rrjs  Svpiat.  (Theodoret. 
Quaest.  22  in  2 King.");  and  Theodoret,  in  common 
with  SL  Jerome,  mentions  both  Epiphaneia  and 
Emesa  as  Hamath,  and  says  that  the  former  was 
still  so  called.  ( Comment,  in  Jcrem.  xlvi.  and  iv.) 
Behind,  however  ( Palaest . pp.  1 19, 120, 317),  doubts 
the  identity,  and  is  disposed  to  place  the  Hamath  of 
Scripture  further  south,  and  nearer  to  tho  confines 
of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  indeed  Numb.  xiii.  21  and 
other  passages  above  referred  to  seem  to  require. 
This,  however,  would  not  disprove  the  assertion  that 
Epiphaneia  was  formerly  called  Hamath,  the  proof 
of  which  rests  on  independent  ground,  and  is  greatly 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  its  retaining  that  name 
among  the  natives  in  St.  Jerome’s  time,  as  indeed  it 
does  to  this  day  being  still  called  Ilamah , which  is 
described  by  Irby  and  Mangles  as  “ delightfully 
situated  in  a hollow,  between  and  on  the  sides  of  two 
hill«,  near  tho  west  bank  of  tho  Orontes,  but  in  it- 
self presents  nothing  worthy  of  notice  at  this  day.” 
(Travels,  y 244.)  [G.  W.] 


EPIPHANEIA  (’EwKpaveia  : Eth.  ’Ewifcu*&)» 
a city  of  Cilicia,  which,  Pliny  says  (v.  27),  was  origi- 
nally called  Oeniandos : ho  places  it  in  the  interior 
of  Cilicia.  Cicero,  in  his  description  of  his  Cilician 
campaign,  says  that  ho  encamped  at  Epiphaneia, 
which  was  one  day’s  journey  from  the  Am  an  us. 
Cn-  Pompeius  (Appian,  J Hthrid.  c.  96)  settled 
some  pirates  here  after  he  had  broken  up  the  rob- 
bers, and  also  at  Adana  and  Mall  us.  The  Table 
places  Epiphaneia  30  M.  P.  east  of  Anazarbus 
[AxazarbusJ,  and  the  same  distance  from  Alex- 


andria ad  Issum.  If  Ptolemy’s  figures  are  right 
(v.  8),  wo  may  collect  that  he  supposed  Epiphaneia 
to  be  near  the  place  which  he  calls  the  Amanicae 
Pylae.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  (xxiL  11), 
but  he  gives  no  information  as  to  its  position. 

2.  Stephan  us  («.  t\)  mentions  an  Epiphaneia  in 
Bithynia.  [G.  L.l 

EPIRUS.  [Epeirus] 

EPITA'LIUM  (’Evtriwio*':  Eth.  ’EwjtoAjcwj), 
a town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  near  the  coast  and  a 
little  south  of  the  river  Alpheius.  It  was  identified 
with  the  Homeric  Turton  (Qpvou)  or  Tiiiitoessa 
(Spvitaaa),  a town  in  the  dominions  of  Nestor, 
which  the  poet  describes  as  a place  upon  a lofty  hill 
near  the  ford  of  the  river  Alpheius  (Horn.  II.  ii.  592, 
xi.  710,  Hymn,  in  A poU.  423;  Strab.  viii  p.  349.) 
Epitalium  was  an  important  military  post,  because 
it  commanded  the  ford  of  tho  Alpheius  and  the  road 
leading  along  tho  coast.  Like  the  other  dependent 
townships  of  Triphylia,  it  revolted  from  Elis  when 
Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  invaded  the  country  in  b.c. 
401 ; and  when  Agis  returned  home,  after  ravaging 
Elis,  he  left  a garrison  in  Epitalium.  (Xen.  Hell. 
iii.  §§  25,  29.)  The  town  was  taken  by  Philip  in 
the  Social  War,  b.c.  218.  (Polyb.  iv.*80;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.  'EvirdAiov.)  It  appears  to  have  occupied 
the  height  of  Agulenitza.  (Leake,  Morea , vol.  ii. 

р.  198,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherches , &c.  p.  133; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos , vol.  ii.  p.  88.) 

EPOISSUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonino  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortorurn 
(Reims)  to  Treveri  Civitas  (Trier).  It’is  22  Gallic 
leagues  from  Durocortorurn  to  Vungus  Vicus  ( Vonc ), 
and  22  more  to  Epoissum  (Iptsch  or  /row),  now 
commonly  called  Carignan.  Iptsch  is  the  German 
name,  which  comes  from  Evosium  or  Ivosium,  the 
name  used  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  Notitia  Imp. 
the  place  is  called  Epusum,  and  was  a station  for 
troops.  [G.  L.] 

EPOMEUS  MONS.  [Aznaria.] 

E'PORA  (Montoro),  a city  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  the  Bactis,  28  M.  P.  cast  of  Corduba,  on  the  road 
to  Castulo.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  403;  Caro,  Ant.  Hisp.  iii. 

с.  22;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  105,  No.  2;  Ukert,vol. 

ii.  pt.  1,  p.  379.)  [P.S.] 

EPOREDIA  (rE*ope8ia : Tvrea),  an  important 

town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  on  the  river  Duria,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Salnssi,  now  called  the  Val 
d Aosta.  It  was  a Roman  colony,  founded,  as  we 
learn  from  Velleius,  as  early  as  B.c.  100  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Salassi  in  check,  and  pro- 
tecting the  plains  from  their  incursions;  but  it  was 
not  till  that  people  had  been  finally  subdued  under 
Augustus  that  it  was  able  to  rise  to  prosperity. 
(Veil.  Pat  i.  15;  Strab.  iv.  p.  205.)  Neither  Pliny 
nor  Ptolemy  gives  it  the  title  of  a colony,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  a placo  of  wealth  and  importance,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  among  the  most  considerable 
provincial  towns  of  the  region  north  of  the  I’ ad  us 
("firmissimaTranspadanae  regionis  muuicipia,”  Tar. 
Ilist.  i.  70).  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  founded  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  tho  Sibylline  books,  and  that 
its  name  was  derived  from  a Gaulish  word  signifying 
“ a tamer  of  horses.”  Velleius  is  certainly  in  error  in 
placing  it  among  the  Vagienni ; Ptolemy  correctly 
assigns  it  to  the  Salassi.  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ; Ptol. 

iii.  1.  § 34.)  We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  it 
was  distant  33  miles  from  Vercellae.  (Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  345,  347.)  The  strength  of  its  position  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Val  d Aosta,  commanding  two  of 
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the  most  frequented  passes  of  the  Alps,  must  always 
Jiave  given  it  importance  in  a military  point  of  view. 
Thus  we  find  that  it  vras  for  some  time  occupied  by 
1).  Brutus  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  B.  c.  43,  be- 
fore he  crossed  the  Alps  with  liis  army.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xi.  20,  23.)  It  was  still  a considerable  town, 
and  occupied  as  a military  station  by  a body  of 
troops,  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  (Not 
Dign.  ii.  p.  121.)  The  modem  city  of  Ivrta  is  a 
considerable  place,  with  near  8000  inhabitants:  it 
contains  a fine  Roman  sarcophagus,  and  some  other 
ancient  remains.  [E.  11.  B.] 

EQUA'BOXA  (Cognd),  a town  of  Lusitania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  12  M.  P. 
from  Olisipo  ( Lisbon ),  on  the  road  to  Emerita.  (/tm. 
Ant  p.  416.)  [P.S.] 

EQUUS  TUTICUS  or  EQUOTUTICUS  (ToiJ- 
rntor,  PtoL  ii!.  1.  § 67:  S.  Eleuterio ),  a town  of 
the  Sainnitcs  in  the  territory  of  the  liirpini,  situated 
on  the  Via  Appia  Trajana,  21  M.  P.  from  Bene- 
ventum.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  as  an  ancient 
Samnite  city,  and  the  first  notice  of  it  that  occurs  is 
an  incidental  one  in  Cicero  {ad  Alt.  vu  1.  § 1),  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  on  the  road  to  Brun- 
dusium.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Itineraries,  in  all 
of  which  it  appears  under  slight  modifications  of 
name  (Equus  Tuticus,  I tin.  Ant.  pp.  103,  112; 
Equus  Magnus,  It  in.  Marit  p.  610;  Aequua  Tu- 
ticus, Tab.  Petit.).  Great  discrepancy  has  arisen 
concerning  its  position,  partly  from  a confusion  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  the  Via  Appia,  which 
separated  at  Benevcntum  [Via  Appia],  and  partly 
from  the  belief,  originating  with  an  old  Scholiast  on 
the  passage,  that  Equotnticns  (as  he  writes  the 
name)  was  the  place  described  by  Horace  (.Sat.  i.  5. 
87)  as 

**  Oppidulum  quod  versa  dioere  non  cst.” 

But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  poet  followed  a dif- 
ferent line  of  route;  and  Equus  Tuticus  is  placed  by 
the  Itineraries  on  the  road  from  Benevcntum  to 
Aecae  ( Troja ),  21  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  The 
line  of  the  ancient  road  may  be  traced  distinctly  (by 
the  assistance  of  bridges,  milestones.  &c.),  from  Bene- 
vento,  by  Buonalbergo  and  Casalbore,  to  a place 
called  S.  Eleuterio,  about  8 miles  N.  of  Ariano , and 
2 from  Castel  Franco , where  inscriptions  and  other 
ancient  remains  have  been  found;  among  others,  a 
It-. man  milestone  which  wants  the  numerals,  but 
the  distance  ngreea  exactly  with  the  21  miles  of  the 
Itinerary  from  Boneventum.  The  intermediate  sta- 
tion of  Forum  Novum  (Fomo  Novo,  Itin.  Hier.  p. 
CIO),  placed  by  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  10  miles 
from  Benevcntum,  and  1 1 from  Equus  Tuticus,  must 
have  been  at  Buonalbergo.  (Mommsen,  Topo- 
grnfia  degli  Jr  pint , in  Bullitt,  d.  Inst.  1847,  p. 
170,  1848,  pp.  7,  8.)  It  is  probable  that  Equus 
Tuticus  never  enjoyed  municipal  rank:  its  name  is 
not  found  in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  the  liirpini, 
and  at  a later  period  it  was  certainly  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  Benerentum.  (Mommsen,  /.  c.  p.  170.) 
This  explains  the  expression  of  the  Itinerary  that  it 
was  on  the  confines  of  Campania  (“  Equotutico,  ubi 
Campania  limitem  habet,"  Itin.  Ant  p.  111.  See 
the  art.  Campania,  p.  494).  If  the  Tuticum  of 
Ptolciny  be  the  same  with  Equus  Tuticus,  he  lias 
altogether  misplaced  it.  [E.  IL  B.] 

ERACTUM  C'Hpajrror,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  30),  a town 

on  the  frontier  of  Dacia  between  the  Tvras  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Bastaraae,  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  made  out.  [E.  B.  J.] 


ERASINUS. 

ERAE  (’E pat),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Ionis, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viil  19),  iu  the  vicinity 
of  Lebed  us  and  Teos.  It  was  fortified  strong  enough 
to  keep  out  the  Athenians,  who  attacked  it.  (Thuc. 
viii.  20.)  Strabo  (p.  G44)  mentions  Erne  tls  a 
small  town  belonging  to  Teos  ; but  though  the  read- 
ing "Epai  has  been  received  into  some  texts  of  Strabo, 
some  of  the  MSS.  are  said  to  have  r<pai,  and 
Casanbon  has  kept  that  reading  in  his  text.  (See 
Gruokurd,  Transl.  Strab.  voL  iii.  p.  23,  note.)  There 
seems  some  confusion  about  the  name  Gerae,  Ger- 
raidae  (Strabo),  and  the  harbour  Geraesticus  (Lir. 
xxxvii.  27).  on  which  Groskurd’s  note  may  bo  con- 
sulted. Pnlmcrius  conjectured  that  the  name  Erae, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  true  name  of  the  place,  is 
corrupted  into  Agra  in  Scylax  (p.  37).  Chandler 
(Am  Minor , c.  26)  supposed  the  modem  site  of 
Gerae  to  be  Segigeck  (as  he  writes  it),  8 hours  from 
Smyrna.  There  is  a view  of  the  place  in  the  “ Ionian 
Antiquities.”  Chandler  describes  some  remains  of 
antiquity  there.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  found  at 
this  place  were  published  by  Cliishull  and  some  by 
Chandler.  Segigeck  is  at  the  head  of  a fine  bay. 
There  is  a good  note  on  Gerae  in  the  French  edition 
of  Clmndlcr’s  Travels  (vol.  L p.  420). 

Hamilton  (Researches,  &c.  vol.  il  p.  11)  de- 
scribes Sighajik  as  a snug  harbour,  and  he  seems  to 
conclude  correctly  that  it  is  Livy’s  Gcraesticus, 
which  Livy  describes  as  the  port  of  Teoa  “ qtu  ab 
tergo  urbis  cst,”  and  thus  distinguishes  it  from  the 
liarbour,  “ qui  ante  tirbein  cst.”  (Liv.  xxxvii.  29.) 
The  consideration  of  the  inscriptions  'found  at  Si- 
ghajik belongs  to  the  article  Tkos.  If  we  suppose 
Gerae  to  be  the  true  reading  in  Strabo,  wo  may 
identify  Gerae  and  Gcraesticus;  but  there  is  a diffi- 
culty about  Erne  in  Thucydides,  for  his  text  does  not 
enable  us  to  determine  exactly  where  it  is,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  not  far  from  Teos.  Proper  names 
are  not  always  right  in  the  text  of  Thucydides,  and 
this  is  probably  one  example.  [G.  L.J 

ERANA  (v  ‘'Epapa).  a town  in  Messenia,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  lying  upon  the  road  bet  worn 
Cyparissia  and  I’ylos.  It  was,  probably,  near  the 
promontory  C)- parish  um.  According  to  Strabo,  it 
was  erroneously  identified  by  some  with  the  Homeric 
Arcne.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  348,  361;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p 426,  seq.) 

ERANA,  a place  in  Cilicia.  Cicero  ( ad  Fam. 
xv.  4),  after  leaving  Epiphaneia  [Epiphaseia], 
ascended  the  Anurous,  and  he  took  Krana,  a place 
not  of  the  character  of  a village,  but  of  a city,  and 
the  capital  of  the  nation.  He  also  took  Sepyra  and 
Commons.  The  sites  of  these  places  are  unknown, 
but  they  were  in  eastern  Cilicia,  on  some  part  of 
Mount  Amanns.  [G.  L.1 

ERANNABOAS  (*E payya66as,  Arrian,  Ind.  4 ; 
Plin.  vi.  18.  8.  22),  a river  which  flowed  into  the 
Ganges  at  Palimbothra  (Patna).  There  lias  been 
much  discussion  as  to  what  river  is  indicated  by  this 
name.  It  seems,  however,  most  likely  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Sonus  (5oan«),  though  Arrian  and 
Pliny  both  speak  of  two  rivers  which  they  call  re- 
spectively Erannoboas  and  Sonus.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  II gran  yard  has,  the  poetical 
title  of  the  Sonus.  (See  Ritter,  Erdkunde , v.  p, 
508;  Renncll,  Mem.  in  Uindostan,  p.  50.)  It  is 
clear,  from  the  context,  that  Strabo  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  river  (xv.  p.  702),  though  ho  does 
not  mention  its  name.  [V.] 

ERASFNUS  (’EpoalKot).  1.  A river  of  the  Ar- 
geiu.  [Argos,  p.  201,  a] 
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2.  A rircr  of  Attica.  [Attica,  p.  323.  b.] 

3.  Another  name  of  the  Buraicus  in  Aclmin. 
[Aciiaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

ERAVISCI.  [Aravibci.] 

ERBESSUS  or  HERBESSUS  (’Ep$i7<r<r<k,  Pol., 
Steph.  B.,  Ptol.;  ’EpfyotrSr,  Diod.;  Herbessus.  Liv., 
Cic.,  Plin.:  Eth.  'EpRrproivos,  Philist.  »p.  Steph.  B., 
Herbcsscnsis),  the  unme  of  two  cities  in  Sicily.  It 
has  been  frequently  attempted  to  limit  the  name  of 
Erbessus  to  the  one,  and  Herbessus  to  the  other;  but 
this  distinction  cannot  be  maintained,  and  the  aspi- 
rated or  unaspirated  forms  appear  to  be  used  india 
criminately. 

1 . A town  or  fortress  not  far  from  Agrigentum, 
which  was  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  during  the 
siege  of  that  city,  n.c.  262,  as  a place  of  deposit  for 
their  provisions  and  military  stores.  (Pol.  i.  18.) 
At  a later  period  of  the  siege,  Hanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  reduce  the  Romans  to  groat 
difficulties  by  cutting  off  their  supplies.  (Pol.  L c.) 
But  after  the  fall  of  Agrigentum  the  Carthaginians 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  possession  of  Er- 
bessos,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants, 
probably  from  fear  of  the  Roman  vengeance.  (Diod. 
xxiii.  9.  p.  503.)  These  are  the  only  notices  which 
appear  to  refer  to  the  town  in  question ; it  was  pro- 
bably a place  of  inferior  importance,  and  a mere  de- 
pendency on  Agrigentnm.  Its  exact  site  cannot  be 
determined ; but  Fazello  is  probably  right,  in  regard 
to  its  general  position,  in  placing  it  near  the  upper 
course  of  the  Halvcus. 

2.  A city  in  the  E.  of  Sicily,  on  the  confines  of 
the  territories  of  Leontini  and  Syracuse.  It  was  evi- 
dently a place  of  more  importance  than  the  preceding 
one,  and  may  therefore  be  fairly  assumed  to  bo  the 
place  meant  where  no  further  designation  is  added. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  404  as  a city  of  the 
Siculi,  which  had  furnished  assistance  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
in  consequence  one  of  the  first  places  against  which 
Dionysius  turned  his  arms  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Carthage.  (Diod.  xiv.  7.)  But  the 
sudden  defection  of  his  own  troops  recalled  him  in  haste 
to  Syracuse;  and  some  years  after  we  find  Erbessus 
still  maintaining  its  independence,  and  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Dionysius.  (Id.  ib.  78.)  No  further 
notice  of  it  is  found  till  the  time  of  Agathocles,  when 
it  was  occupied  by  that  tyrant  with  a garrison,  which 
in  b.  c.  309  was  expelled  by  the  citizens  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Agripentines  and  their  allies  under 
Xenodicus.  (Id.  xx.  31.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
Erbessus  is  again  mentioned;  it  was  the  place  to 
which  Hippocrates  and  Epicydesfled  for  refuge  from 
Leontini,  and  from  whence  they  succeeded  in  exciting 
the  defection  first  of  the  Syracusan  force  sent  against 
them,  and  ultimately  of  the  city  itself.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
30,  31;  Pans.  vi.  12.  § 4.)  Erbessus  on  this  oc- 
casion espoused  the  Carthaginian  alliance,  but  was 
soon  recovered  by  Marcellas.  (Id.  35.)  We  have 
no  account  of  its  fortunes  under  the  Roman  rule,  but 
it  was  probably  a mere  dependency  of  Syracuse,  as 
the  namo  is  not  once  mentioned  by  Cicero.  The 
Herbessenscs.  however,  reappear  in  Pliny  as  an  inde- 
pendent community  ; both  he  and  Ptolemy  place 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  hut  afford  no 
further  clue  to  the  position.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13;  Philist  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

From  the  passages  of  Diodorus  and  Livy  it  is  clear 
that  Erbessus  was  situated  inland  from  Syracuse, 
and  not  very  remote  from  Leontini:  hence  the  site 
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suggested  by  Fazello  at  a place  called  Pantalica, 
opposito  to  Sortino , about  16  mile  W.  of  Syracuse, 
is  at  least  a plausible  conjecture.  The  site  in 
question  is  now  wholly  desolate,  and  retains  no  ruins, 
but  presents  a curious  assemblage  of  subterranean 
dwellings  excavated  in  the  cliffs  of  solid  but  soft 
calcareous  rock,  similar  to  those  in  the  Val  eflspica 
near  Modica.  The  date  of  these  excavations  is  very 
uncertain,  though  they  are  generally  regarded  as  of 
great  antiquity.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  x.  2.  p.  454; 
Amic.  Lex.  Top.  Sic.  vol.  ii.  p.  176.)  [E.  U.  B.l 

ERCTA  or  ERCTE  ($  Etptcrf),  Pol;  *E pirrh, 
Diod.),  a mountain  on  the  X.  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Panormus,  now  called 
Monte  Pellegrino.  It  is  a remarkable  isolated 
mountain  mass,  rising  to  tho  height  of  1950  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  washes  its  foot  on  the  E.  and 
N.,  while  on  the  other  two  sides  it  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain  near  Panormus,  a brood  strip  of  which 
separates  it  entirely  from  the  mountains  on  the  W. 
of  that  city.  It  thus  constitutes  a kind  of  natural 
fortress,  bring  bounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  the  only  approach  bring  on  the  S. 
side,  facing  the  town  of  Palermo , where  a steep  zig- 
zag rood  has  been  constructed  in  modern  times, 
leading  np  to  tho  convent  of  Sta.  Rosalia , near  tho 
summit  of  the  mountain,  a shrine  now  visited  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  whence  tho  name  of  Monte 
Pellegrino.  No  mention  is  found  of  the  locality 
before  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians  as  a fortress  or  fortified  post,  but 
was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Epeirot  king.  (Diod. 
xxii.  10,  Exc.  H.  p.  498.)  Its  chief  celebrity,  how- 
ever, dates  from  the  First  Punic  War,  towanls  the 


PLAN  or  MOUNT  ERCTA. 

A.  Mountain  of  Krcta.  now  Monte  rellefrtno. 

B.  Modern  city  of  Palermo,  on  the  site  of  Panormus. 

C.  Bay  of  MondeUo. 

1).  Bay  of  Sta.  Marfa. 

K.  Plain,  extending  from  Palermo  to  MondeRo. 

F.  Capo  di  Oath. 
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close  of  which  Hamilcar  Barca,  finding  himself  un- 
able to  keep  the  field  against  the  Homans,  suddenly 
established  himself  with  his  whole  army  in  this 
mountain  fortress,  where  he  maintained  himself  for 
nearly  three  years,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Romans  to  dislodge  him.  A Roman  camp  was  esta- 
blished about  5 stadia  from  Panonnus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  that  city,  which  was  scarcely  more 
ilian  a mile  and  a half  from  the  foot  of  tho  moun- 
tain. Hamilcar  on  his  part  fortified  the  only  avail- 
able approach,  and  skirmishes  took  place  almost 
daily  between  the  two  armies,  l’olybius  has  left  us 
it  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  locality;  but  he  overrates  its  extent 
when  he  reckons  tho  summit  of  the  mountain  as  not 
less  than  100  stadia  in  circuit  The  upper  part  of 
it,  he  tells  us,  was  capable  of  culthation.  and  ]nm- 
hessed  abundance  of  fresh  water;  while  it  com- 
manded a small  but  secure  port,  which  enabled 
Hamilcar  to  carry  on  his  maritime  expeditious,  with 
which  lie  ravuged  tho  coasts  both  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Pol.  i.  56,  57  ; Diod.  xxiii.  20,  Exc.  U.  p.  506.) 
The  determination  of  this  port  is  the  only  topo- 
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graphical  difficulty  connected  with  Ercte.  Arnold 
(Hist.  of  Rome,  vol.  iL  p.  G13)  supposes  it  to  liave 
been  the  small  hay  of  Motuldlo,  between  Monte 
Pellegrino  and  Capo  di  Gallo;  but  this  could  hardly 
have  been  effectually  commanded  from  Erctc,  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  small  cove  of  Sin.  Maria, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain,  is  the  one  meant 
Polybius  speaks  of  the  mountain  being  accessible  at 
three  points  only;  but  two  of  these  must  have  been 
mere  paths,  very  steep  and  difficult.  Besides  the 
approach  from  Palermo , there  are  in  fact  onlj  two 
breaks  in  the  line  of  cliffs,  one  of  which  leads  directly 
down  to  the  cove  of  Sla.  Maria.  The  accompanying 
plan  (copied  from  Capt.  Smyth’s  survey),  and  outline 
view,  will  give  a clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  thi* 
mountain  fortress.  (Cluver.  Sid 1.  p.  277 ; Amic.  ad 
FateU.  vii.  6.  p.  318;  Swinburne's  Travels,  vol.  ii 
p.  209,  Ac.) 

Mannert  lias  erroneously  transferred  the  site  if 
Ercte  to  the  headland  now  called  Capo  S.  Vito, 
nearer  to  Eryx  and  Drepana  than  to  Panonnus;  but 
Polybius’s  testimony  to  its  close  proximity  to  the 
latter  town  is  perfectly  distinct.  [E.  11.  B.J 
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KRDINI,  In  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
occupants  of  the  western  side  of  Ireland  next  to  the 
Yenuiani  ( Donegal ),  and  north  of  the  August 
(Conn aught)  = the  parts  about  Loch  F.me  = Fer- 
managh. [It.  G.  L.] 

EREBINTHODES,  an  island  in  the  Propontis, 
which  Pliny  mentions  with  Elaea  and  other  unknown 
islets.  [Elaea.]  [G.  L.] 

E'RESUS  or  ERESSUS  (*'Ep«rof:  Elh.  'Epfoiot, 
'Epeottvs),  so  called  from  Eresus  the  son  of  Mac-ir. 
(Steph.  B.  ».  v.)  Eressus,  as  it  is  in  the  text  of 
Strabo  (p.  618),  was  a city  of  Lesbos,  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  reaching  down  to  the  sea.  From  Eressus 
to  Cape  Sigrium  is  28  stadia,  as  the  MSS.  have  it, 
which  Casaubon  (ed.  Strab.)  has  changed  to  18. 
It  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  bland,  and  its  ruins 
:iro  said  to  bo  at  some  little  distance  from  a place 
now  called  Eresso , which  is  situated  on  a hill. 
Eressus  joined  Mytilene  and  other  towns  in  Lesbos 
in  the  revolt  from  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War(B.  c.  428);  but  it  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Paches,  the  Athenian  commander, 
shortly  after.  (Thuc.  iii.  25,  35.)  There  was  a 
fresh  revolt  from  Athena  (u.  c.  412),  and  a fresh 
subjugation.  (Thuc.  viii.  23.)  It  revolted  a third 
time  shortly  after  (Thuc.  viii.  100),  and  was  be- 
sieged by  Thrasybulus  with  an  Athenian  force,  but 
ho  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  siege  to  follow  the 
Peloponnesians  to  tho  Hellespont.  In  n.  c.  392 
Thrasybulus  lost  many  ships  in  a storm  off  Eresus, 
but  he  recovered  the  town,  with  other  places  in 
Lesbos,  for  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  xiv.  94.)  Eresus 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  as  one  of  the  exbting 
cities  of  Lesbos. 


; Eresus  was  the  birthplace  of  Trrtamus,  to  whom 
! his  master  Aristotle  gave  the  name  of  Theophrastus. 
Phanias,  another  of  Aristotle’s  pupils,  was  also  a 
native  of  Eresus.  According  to  the  poet  Archc*- 
tratua,  in  his  Gastronomic,  quoted  by  Atbenacus 
(iii.  p.  Ill),  if  ever  the  gods  eat  flour,  they  6cnd 
llermes  to  buy  it  at  Eresus. 

The  name  of  the  town  on  the  coins  b said  to  be 
always  EPE21HN,  with  one  2.  [G.  L.] 

ERETRIA.  1.  ('Epfrpia:  Elh.  ’Epentvs,  fern. 
’E per  pis,  'Eptrpids : Adj.  * Eptrpucis , ’Eperpiaxof), 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  next  to  Chalris  tb»* 
most  powerful  city  in  Euboea,  was  situated  upon  the 
western  coast  of  the  island,  a little  south  of  Chalcis. 
and  at  tho  south-western  extremity  of  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plain  of  Lelantum.  The  Eretrians  are 
represented  as  lonians  (Herod,  viii.  46),  and  were 
supposed  to  have  coino  from  Eretria  in  Attica. 
(Strab.  viii  p.  447;  respecting  the  Attic  Eretria, 
see  Atiiknab,  p.  294.)  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  population  was  not  purely  Ionic,  and,  accord- 
ingly, some  writers  related  that  it  had  been  colonised 
from  tho  Triphylian  Macistus  in  Elb.  (Strab.  L c.) 
Strabo  relates  that  it  was  formerly  called  Melaneb 
and  Arotria. 

At  an  early  period  Eretria  was  one  of  the  chief 
maritime  states  in  Greece,  and  attained  a high 
degree  of  prosperity  and  power.  Andros,  Tenos,  and 
Ceos,  as  well  as  other  islands,  were  at  one  time  sub- 
ject to  Eretria.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  448.)  According  to 
some  accounts,  they  took  part  in  the  colonisation  of 
Cromae  [Cromak,  p.  716],  and  they  founded  some 
colonics  upon  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice.  Eretria 
b mentioned  by  Iloiner.  (//.  ii.  537.)  The  mili- 
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tary  strength  of  the  state  was  attested  by  an  inscrip- 
tion, preserred  in  the  temple  of  the  Amarynthian 
Artemis,  about  a mile  from  the  city,  recording  that 
in  the  procession  to  that  temple  the  Erctrians  had 
been  accustomed  to  march  with  3000  hoplites,  600 
horsemen,  and  60  chariots.  (Strab.  L e.) 

Eretria  and  Chalcis  were  early  engaged  in  war 
with  each  other.  These  wars  seem  to  hare  been  oc- 
casioned by  disputes  respecting  the  division  of  tlie 
plain  of  Lelantutn,  which  lay  between  the  two  cities. 
(Strab.  L c.)  In  one  of  these  early  ware  some  of  the 
most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  such  as  Miletus  and 
Samos,  took  part.  (Thuc.  i.  15;  Herod,  v.  99; 
Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  Del.  289.)  In  gratitude  for 
the  assistance  which  the  Eretrians  had  received  on 
this  occasion  from  Miletus,  they  sent  five  ships  to 
the  Athenian  licet  which  sailed  to  support  Miletus 
and  the  other  Ionic  cities  in  their  revolt  from  Persia, 
b.  c.  500.  (Herod.  /.  c.)  But  this  step  caused 
their  ruin;  for,  in  B.c.  490,  a Persian  force,  under 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  sent  to  punish  the  Athe- 
nians and  Eretrians,  laid  siege  to  Eretria,  which  was 
betrayed  to  the  Persians  after  they  had  invested  the 
place  for  six  days.  Tho  town  was  razed  to  the 
groand,  and  the  inhabitants  carried  away  to  Persia; 
but  their  lives  were  spared  by  Darius,  who  allowed 
them  to  settle  in  the  Cisainn  territory.  (Herod,  vi. 
125.)  The  old  town  continued  in  ruins,  but  a 
new  town  was  rebuilt  a little  more  to  the  south, 
which  soon  became  a place  of  considerable  import- 
ance. In  m.  c.  411,  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by 
the  Spartans  in  a sea-light  off  the  harbour  of  Ere- 
tria; and  those  of  tlie  Athenians  who  took  refuge  in 
Eretria,  as  a city  in  alliance  with  them,  were  put  to 
death  by  tho  Eretrians,  who  therefore  joined  tlie 
rest  of  tlie  Kuboeans  in  their  revolt  from  Athens. 
(Thuc.  viii.  95.) 

After  the  Peloponnesian  War  we  find  Eretria  in 
tlie  hands  of  tyrauts.  One  of  those,  named  Tlieini- 
aon,  assisted  the  exiles  of  Oropua  in  recovering  pos- 
session of  their  native  city  from  the  Athenians  in 
it.  c.  366.  (Diod.  xv.  76  ; comp.  Dem.  dc  Cor. 
p.  256;  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  § 1.)  Themiaon  appears 
to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  Plutarchus, 
who  applied  to  tlie  Athenians  in  n.  c.  354  for  aid 
against  his  rival,  Callias  of  Chalcis,  who  had  allied 
himself  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  Tho  Athenians 
.sent  a force  to  his  assistance  under  the  command  of 
Plmcioa,  who  defeated  Callias  at  Tamynae ; but 
I ’hoc  ion,  suspecting  Plutarchus  of  treachery,  ex- 
pelled him  from  Eretria.  [See  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol. 
i.  p.  421).]  Popular  government  was  then  esta- 
blished; but  shortly  afterwards  Philip  sent  a force, 
which  destroyed  I’orthmus,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  made  Cleitarchus  tyrant  of  the  city.  Clci- 
tarchus  governed  the  city  iu  Philips  interests  till 
n.  c.  341,  whenClcitarchas  was  expelled  by  I’hocion, 
who  had  been  sent  into  Euboea  on  the  proposition  of 
Demosthenes  for  tlie  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  [Diet,  of  Biogr. 
vol.  i.  p.  784.]  Eretria  was  subsequently  subject  to 
Macedonia;  but  in  the  war  with  Philip  V.  it  was 
taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Romans,  At- 
tains, and  Rhodians,  upon  which  occasion  a great 
number  of  paintings,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  (Lir.  xxxii.  16.) 
After  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Eretria  was  dc- 
< larcd  free  by  the  Roman  senate.  (Polyb.  xviii.  30.) 

Eretria  was  the  seat  of  a celebrated  school  of 
philosophy  founded  by  Menedemus,  a native  of  this 
city,  and  a disciple  of  Plata  \IAct.  of  Biogr.  vol. 
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ii.  p.  1037.)  The  philosophers  of  this  school  were 
called  Eretrici  (TLperfiiKol,  Strab.  x.  p.  448  ; Diog. 
La&rt.  i.  17,  ii.  126  ; Athen.  ii.  p.  55,  d.  ; Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  42,  de  Orat.  iii.  17,  Ttuc.  v.  39.)  The 
tragic  poet  Achaeus,  a contemporary  of  Aeschylus, 
was  a native  of  Eretria.  It  appears  from  tlie  comic 
poet  Sopater  that  Eretria  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  flour  (ap.  At  ben.  iv.  p.  1 60). 

Strabo  say s that  Old  Eretria  was  opposite  Oropus, 
and  the  passage  across  tlie  strait  60  stadia  ; and 
that  New  Eretria  was  opposite  Delphinium,  and  tho 
pus>age  across  40  stadia  (ix.  p.  403).  Thucydides 
makes  the  passage  from  Oropus  to  New  Eretria  60 
stadia  (viii.  95).  New  Eretria  stood  at  Kajtri, 
and  Old  Eretria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valhy. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  New  Eretria. 
w The  entire  circuit  of  the  ruined  walls  and  towers 
of  tho  Acropolis  still  subsist  on  a rocky  height, 
which  is  separated  from  the  shore  by  a marshy 
plain.  At  the  foot  of  tlie  hill  are  remains  of  tho 
theatre,  and  in  the  plain  a large  portion  of  tho 
town  walls,  with  many  foundations  oif  buildings  in 
tho  inclosed  place.  The  situation  was  defended  to 
the  west  by  a river,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  a 
marsh.”  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  443, 
445.) 

The  territory  of  Eretria  extended  from  sea  to  sea. 
Between  Old  Eretria  and  New  Eretria  was  Ama- 
itYJfTU us  ; south  of  Old  Eretria,  Tamyxae  ; and 
further  south,  I’orthmus.  In  the  interior  were 
Dystus  and  Oecualia. 

The  annexed  coin  represents  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Artemis,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Amarynthus  : tlie  bull  on  the 
reverse  probably  has  reference  to  tho  brazen  bull 
which  the  Erctrians  dedicatod  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
v.  27.  § 9 ; Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  324.) 


2.  A town  of  Thessaly,  in  tho  district  Hit Idotis, 
near  Pharaalus.  It  was  here  that  Quintius  Flami- 
ninus  halted  at  the  end  of  the  first  days  march 
from  Plierae  towards  Scotussa,  in  B.c.  197.  Leake 
places  it  at  tho  village  of  Tjangli , where  he  found 
the  ruined  walls  of  an  ancient  city.  u A long  and 
narrow  table-summit  formed  the  citadel,  of  which 
tho  lower  courses  of  the  walls  still  exist  in  their 
whole  circuit.  The  town  walls  arc  still  better  pre- 
served, and  are  extant  in  some  parts  on  the  eastern 
side  to  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet.  Here  also  are 
two  door-ways  still  perfect.”  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434, 
x.  p.  447  ; Polyb.  xviii.  3,  Lb.  xxxiii.  6,  xxxii.  13; 
Steph.  B.  ».  v.  'Eperpta  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol  iv.  p.  466.) 

ERE'TUM  (’Hfnjrdv ; Eth.  ’Hpynvos : Grotta 
Marozza ),  a town  of  tlie  Sabines,  situated  on  the 
Via  Solaria,  at  its  junction  with  the  Via  Nomen  tuna, 
a short  distanco  from  the  Tiber,  and  about  18  miles 
from  Rome.  From  the  mention  of  its  name  by 
Virgil  among  the  Sabine  cities  which  joined  in  tho 
war  against  Aeneas  ( Aen . vii.  711),  we  may  presume 
that  it  was  considered  as  an  ancient  town,  and  one 
of  some  importance  in  early  times ; but  it  never  bears 
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any  prominent  part  in  history,  though  from  its  po- 
rtion near  the  frontiers  of  the  Sabine  and  Roman 
territories,  and  on  the  line  by  which  the  former 
]>eople  must  advance  upon  Rome,  it  was  the  scene  of 
repeated  conflicts  between  the  two  nations.  The 
first  of  these  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius,  dnring  the  war  of  that  monarch  with  the 
Sabines  (Dionys.  iii.  32);  his  successor  Tarquinius 
Priscus  also  defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Sabines 
to  advance  through  their  territory,  at  Eretuin  (Id.  iii. 
59,  iv.  3);  and  Tarquinius  Superbus  gained  a de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Sabines  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. (Id.  iv.  51.)  Under  the  Roman  republic 
also  wc  find  two  victories  recorded  over  the  Sabines 
at  the  same  place,  the  one  by  the  consuls  Postumius 
and  Mcnenius  in  b.c.  503,  the  other  by  C.  Nautius 
in  b.  c.  458.  (Id.  v.  46 ; Liv.  iii.  29.)  During  the 
decemvirs te  also  the  Sabines  established  their  head- 
quarters at  E return,  from  whence  they  ravaged  the 
Roman  territory.  (Liv.  iii.  38;  Dionys.  xi.  3.)  It 
is  again  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War  as  the 
place  from  whence  Hannibal  diverged  to  attack  the 
shrine  of  Feronia  in  Etruria,  during  his  advance  on 
Rome  (or,  according  to  others,  on  his  retreat)  by  the 
SaUrian  Way.  (Liv.  xxvi.  11.)  But  though  its 
position  thus  brings  it  frequently  into  notice,  it  is 
clear  that  it  was,  under  the  Roman  dominion  at 
least,  a very  inconsiderable  place.  Strabo  says  it 
was  little  more  than  a village,  and  Valerius  Maximus 
terms  it  “ vicus  Sabinao  regionis.”  Pliny  does  not 
even  mention  it  among  the  towns  of  the  Sabines,  nor 
is  its  name  found  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum : hence  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  did  not  enjoy  municipal 
privileges,  and  was  dependent  on  one  of  the  neigh* 
Ixwring  towns,  probably  Momentum.  But  its  name 
is  still  found  in  the  Itineraries  as  a station  on  the 
Salarian  Way,  and  it  must  therefore  liavc  continued 
to  exist  as  bite  as  the  fourth  century.  From  this 
time  all  trace  of  it  disappears.  (Strab.  v.  p.228; 
VaL  Max.  ii.  4.  § 5;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  306;  Tab.  PeuL) 
The  position  of  Krctum  has  been  a subject  of  much 
dispute,  though  the  data  furnished  by  ancient  autho- 
rities are  sufficiently  precise.  The  Itineraries  place 
it  18  miles  from  Rome;  and  Dionysius  in  one  passage 
(xi.  3)  calls  it  140  stadia  (17J  miles)  from  the  city, 
though  in  another  place  (iii.  32)  ho  gives  the  same 
distanco  at  only  107  stadia.  Strabo  adds  that  it 
was  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Via 
Salaria  and  Via  Nomcntana;  a circumstance  which 
could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  position,  but  that  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  exact  course  of  the 
Via  Salaria,  which  appears  to  have  undergone  re- 
peated changes  in  ancient  times.  [Via  Salaiua.] 
Hence  Chaupy  was  led  to  fix  the  site  of  Eretum  at 
a place  called  Rimane,  where  there  were  some  Roman 
ruins  near  a bridge  called  the  Ponte  di  Casa  Cotta , 
but  this  spot  is  not  less  than  21  miles  from  Rome; 
on  the  other  hand,  Monte  Jlotondo , the  site  chosen 
by  Cluvcrius,  is  little  more  than  15  miles  from 
Rome,  and  could  never  by  possibility  have  been  on 
the  Via  Nomen  tana.  The  hill  now  known  as  Grotta 
Marozza , on  the  left  hand  of  the  Via  Nomcntana, 
rather  more  than  3 miles  beyond  Momentum,  has 
therefore  decidedly  the  best  claim:  it  is,  according 
to  Nibby,  by  actual  measurement  17$  miles  from 
Rome,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Via  Sa- 
laria  did  not  follow  the  same  line  with  the  modern 
rood  of  that  name,  but  quitted  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  near  Monte  Rotondo,  ami  joined  the  Via 
Nomcntana  near  the  spot  above  indicated.  There 
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nre  r.o  ruins  at  Grotta  Marozza,  but  the  site  is  d- 
scribed  as  well-adapted  for  that  of  a town  of  »m»l 
extent.  (Cluver.  Jtal  p.  667  ; Chaupy,  J fesisor 
d Horace,  voL  iii.  pp.  85 — 92;  Nibby,  Dintomi  *1. 
Roma,  vol.  ii.  pp.  143 — 147;  Cell.  Top.  of  /2ome 
p.  202.)  At  a short  distanco  from  this  hill  Arc 
some  sulphureous  springs  now  known  as  the  JSUsgni 
di  Grotta  Marozza,  which  are  io  all  probability 
those  anciently  known  as  the  Aquae  Labaxae,  the 
Aa&u'a  CSaTa  of  Strabo,  who  describes  them  as  situ- 
ated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eretum.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  238.)  [E.  H.  B-] 

ERE'ZII,  are  placed  by  Pliny  (v.  30)  in  Mysb. 
and  thus  mentioned : “ Apolloniatae  a Rhyndaco 
ainne,  Erezii,  Miletopolitae ;"  from  which  we  con- 
clude that  the  place  was  about  Apollonia  and  Mileto- 
polis.  It  is  remarked  (Plin.  H.  N.  ed.  Hard.  Noiae, 
kc.  ad  lib.  v.  no.  lxxxir.)  that  all  the  MSS.  of  Pliny 
have  Eresii.  The  correction  seems  probable  enough, 
for  the  reasons  there  given.  The  Table  has  a name 
Argesis  on  the  road  from  Pergamum  to  CyxictL*. 
and  35  from  Pergamum.  Cramer  (Asia  Mm&r, 
vol.  i.  p.  58)  considers  this  the  same  place  as  the 
Argiza  of  Hicroclcs  ( Synced,  p.  663),  which  seems 
probable.  He  would  also  identify  it  with  Pliny's 
Erezii,  which  may  be  true,  but  is  not  quite  so 
certain.  [G.  L.J 

ERGA.  [Ileroctea.] 

ERGASTE'RIA,  a place  in  Mysia,  on  the  mad 
from  Pergamum  to  Cyzicus,  and  440  stadia  from 
Pergamum.  “ Galen,  in  proceeding  to  Ergasterin 
from  Pergamum,  remarked  a great  quantity  of  me- 
tallic substance,  which  he  calls  molybdaena,  Galen. 
de  Medicam.  Simp.  ix.  22.”  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
271.)  [G.  L.] 

ERGAVTCA.  [Celtiberla.I 
ERGE'TIUM  (*E pytrtov  : Eth.  'Zpyrrtros),  a 
city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Stephanas  of  Byzantium 
(s.  v.)  on  the  authority  of  PhilUtus.  No  mention  of 
it  is  found  in  history,  but  the  Ergetini  are  enurnc- 
* rated  by  Pliny  among  the  inland  towns  of  Sicily  of 
stipendiary  condition.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  It  i* 
evidently  the  same  place  called  by  Silius  Italicu? 
(xiv.  250)  Ergetnm,  where  the  MSS.  give  the  varia- 
tions Ergen  turn  and  Hergentum,  and  this  renders  at 
probable  that  the  Scrgentium  (2*py«mor)  of  Pto- 
lemy (iii.  4.  § 13)  is  only  another  form  of  the  san* 
name.  The  site  assigned  by  this  last  author  wodd 
agree  fairly  well  with  that  of  a place  called  La 
CittadeUa,  at  the  foot  of  tho  lofty  hill  now  crowned 
by  the  town  of  A idone.  According  to  Faxello,  con- 
siderable ruins  of  An  ancient  city  weTc  in  his  tin* 
visible  on  this  spot,  which  he  erroneously  identifies 
with  those  of  Uerbita.  (Fazell.  x.  2.  p.  445 ; Cluver. 
SidL  p.  338.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERGPNUS  (’Epyjvos),  a tributary  of  the  rircr 
Hebras  in  Thrace,  the  modem  Erkenc.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  217;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  This 
seems  to  ho  the  name  river  as  tho  one  called  by  sonv* 
authors  Regina  ('Priylva;  Leo  Armen  p.  434 ; comp, 
also  Strab.  vii.  p.  331).  [L.  S.] 

ERG1SCE  ( [’Epylffni ),  a town  of  Thrace,  ap- 
parently in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Doriscus,  but  its 
site  is  unknown.  (Aeschin.  in  Ctes.  p.  396,  «L 
Rciskc  ; Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  234,  de  Union,  p.  85.) 
ERIBOEA.  [Eribolum.] 

ERIBOLUM  or  ERIBOLUS  (’EpteaiAov,  Dion 
Cass.;  *Epi6o(o,  Ptol.  v.  1)  is  placed  by  the  Table, 
under  the  name  of  Eribulo,  south  of  the  bay  of  An- 
taeus, with  the  numeral  XII.,  and  north  of  Nicarx 
It  is  Hyribolam  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  Leake,  in 
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Hit  map  of  Asia  Minor,  places  it,  under  the  name  of 
K ribolas,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Astarus,  which 
agrees  with  Dion  Cassius  (Epit.  Xiph.  Ixxviii.  39), 
bo  speaks  of  it  as  a naval  station  opposite  to  Nico* 
media.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  site  is 
A'aramusal ; others  call  the  site  Erekii  or  Eregli. 
The  figure  of  a boose  in  the  Table  indicates  a town, 
perhaps  with  warm  springs.  [G.  L.] 

ERICI'NIUM,  a town  of  Perrhachia  in  Thes- 
saly, situated  near  the  frontiers  of  Histiacotis.  Its 
»ite  is  uncertain,  but  Leake  conjectures  that  it  stood 
at  Ijefthero-khori,  though  there  are  no  ancient 
remains  at  this  place  (Liv.  xxxvi.  13,  xxxix.  25  ; 
I.eake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  315.) 

ERICUSA  [Aroliar  Insular.] 

ERIDANUS  (’HpiSav^j)  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Padus  or  Po,  tlie  great  river  of  1 
Northern  Italy.  The  appellation  was  adopted  from 
them  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  hence  is  occasionally 
used  even  by  Latin  prose  writers.  (Virg.  Georg,  i. 
481 ; Ovid.  Met  ii.  324;  Propert.  i.  12.  4;  Martial, 
Iii.  67.  2 ; Ac.)  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  name  was  not  in  the  first  instance  applied 
to  the  Padus,  but  belonged  to  quite  a different  region 
of  Europe,  and  was  some  time  befbre  it  acquired  the 
signification  in  which  it  was  afterwards  employed. 
The  name  of  the  Eridanus  appears  in  the  earliest 
Greek  authorities  inseparably  connected  with  the 
well-known  fable  of  the  sisters  of  Phaethon,  and  the 
trees  that  wept  tears  of  amber.  This  myth  appears 
t ► have  been  already  known  to  Hesiod  (Hygin.  154; 
Hesiod.  Fr.  184.  ed.  Markscheffel),  who  in  his  extant 
works  notices  the  Eridanus  among  the  Greek  rivers 
of  the  world  (Theog.  338):  but  we  have  no  idea  of 
the  geographical  position  which  he  assigned  it.  The 
current  opinion  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  appears  to 
have  been  that  the  Eridanus  was  a river  in  the  more 
westerly  regions  of  Europe,  but  flowing  into  the  sea 
on  the  north  of  that  continent,  (Herod,  iii.  115.) 
The  historian,  however,  rejects  this  notion,  and  treats 
both  the  name  and  existence  of  the  Eridanus  as  a 
mere  fiction  of  the  Greek  poets:  a view  adopted  at  a 
much  later  period  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  215).  The 
vagueness  of  the  notions  entertained  concerning  its 
situation  is  farther  proved  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Pliny,  Aeschylus  spoke  of  the  Eridanus  as  a river 
of  Iberia,  and  identified  it  with  the  Khodanus.  (Plin. 
xxxvii.  2.  s.  1 1.)  According  to  Hyginus,  Pherecydes 
was  the  first  who  identified  the  Eridanus  with  the 
I'adus.  (Hygin.  154.)  Euripides  evidently  adopts 
the  same  view,  as  he  connects  the  former  river  with 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  (Eur.  Ilipp.  737);  and 
this  opinion  seems  to  have  become  gradually  esta- 
blished among  the  Greeks.  Scylax.  writing  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century  ».c.,  distinctly  places 
the  river  Eridanus  in  the  land  of  the  Vcneti,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Padus  is  the  river  which 
he  meant.  (Scyl.  p.  G.  § 19.)  The  same  view  was 
henceforth  adopted  by  ull  tho  geographers  except 
Strabo,  who,  not  choosing  to  admit  the  identity  of  the 
two  rivers,  rejects  altogether  the  Eridanus  as  a mere 
fiction,  as  well  as  the  Islands  of  the  Klectrides,  aup- 
jMsed  to  be  situated  at  its  month  (Strab.  v.  p.  215; 
PoL  iL  16;  Scjmn.  Ch.  391 — 397 ; Plin.  iii.  1G. ».  20, 
xxxvii.  2.  a.  11;  Dionya.  Per.  289 — 293;  Diod.  v. 
23;  Pans.  i.  3.  § 6,  v.  14.  § 3.) 

The  real  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  name  of 
Eridanus  whs  originally  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
great  river  in  the  north  of  Europe,  on  tho  shores  of 
which  amber  was  product*!,  and  of  which  some  vague 
report  had  reached  them  through  means  of  the 
VOL.  I. 
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traders  who  brought  the  amber  itself  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  idle 
to  inquire  what  the  river  really  meant  was;  whether 
the  Oder  or  Vistula,  at  the  mouths  of  which  amber 
is  now  fonnd  in  the  greatest  quantity,  or  some  other 
river  of  the  N.  of  Germany.  The  name  Eridanus 
is  evidently  closely  connected,  if  not  identical,  with 
I that  of  Rhodanus,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that 
Rhentu  is  only  another  form  of  the  same  word. 
(Latham,  Germania , p.  13.)  Hence,  in  the  vague 
geographical  notions  of  tho  early  Greeks,  one  great 
river  was  easily  confounded  with  another.  Aeschylus, 
as  already  mentioned,  identified  the  Eridanus  and 
Rhodanus:  while  Apollonius  Rhodius,  writing  at  a 
much  later  period,  but  evidently  following  some 
earlier  poet,  describes  the  two  rivers  as  arms  of  the 
same  great  stream,  another  portion  of  which  flowed 
into  the  ocean.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  596,  627,  628.) 
Amber  appears  to  have  been  brought  in  very  early 
times  (os  it  still  was  in  the  days  of  Pliny)  overland 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Adriatic; 
here  it  was  purchased  by  the  Phoenicians  and  early 
Greek  traders:  whence  it  came  to  be  regarded,  by  a 
very  natural  error,  as  a production  of  the  country, 
and  the  name  of  the  Eridanus  being  inseparably 
connected  with  the  production  of  amber,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  to  the  great  river  that  forms  so  con- 
spicuous a feature  of  this  part  of  Italy.  The  gum* 
like  nature  of  the  substance  itself  evidently  gave  rise 
to  the  fable  of  its  distilling  or  exuding  from  trees, 
which  was  afterwards  applied  by  the  poets  and  my 
thographera  to  the  j>oplars  that  adorned  the  banks 
of  the  Padus,  now  assumed  to  be  the  true  Eridanus. 
(Cluver.  It  til  pp.  390 — 393;  Wemadorf,  Exc.  ii.  ad 
Aden.  Or.  Marit.) 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  connection  between 
the  Eridanus  and  Padus  have  been  given  at  some 
length,  on  account  of  its  important  bearing  on  the 
progress  of  ancient  geography:  the  geographical 
account  of  the  hitter  river  and  its  tributaries  is  given 
under  the  head  of  Padus. 

Several  ancient  writers  placed  near  the  mouth  of 
the  mythical  Eridanns  certain  islands  which  they 
called  the  Electrides  Insular  (’HAticrp/Bti 
yrjrroi),  on  the  shores  of  which  it  was  said  that  mnch 
amber  was  found,  from  whence  their  name  was 
derived.  But  as  there  are  in  fact  no  islands  in  this 
part  of  the  Adriatic,  except  those  actually  fo  med  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Padus,  Strabo  and  Pliny  reject 
altogether  the  existence  of  the  Electrides  as  bibulous, 
while  other  writers  seem  to  have  sought  them  among 
the  numerous  groups  of  i.shttids  which  line  tho  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab.  v.  p.  215;  Plin. 
xxxvii.  2 s.  11)  As  much  of  tho  amber  collected 
in  the  Bultic  is  really  found  in  the  islands  at  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  obscure  tradition  of  this  fact  inny  have  given 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  Electrides,  whieh  were  sub- 
sequently transferred,  together  with  the  Eridanus 
itself  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERIDANUS,  a river  of  Attica,  a tributary  of  the 
Ilisa us.  f Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

ERIGON  ('Epiywe,  Strab.  vii.  pp.  327,  330 ; 
’E ptlyvv,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 8).  the  great  W.  branch  of 
the  river  Axius,  which,  having  its  source  in  the 
Paeonian  mountains,  took  a NE.  course  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  main  stream  rt  no  great  distance  from 
Stobi.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53.)  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Bulgarians  Zrna  Rieka , and  by  the  Turks  Kutjuk 
Kard-Su.  (Comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol. 
iii.  pp.  268,  275.)  The  geography  of  the  basin  of 
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this  river  is  so  imperfectly  known  that  its  coarse 

cannot  be  traced-  [E.  B.  J.] 

ERINEIA  (’Eplrtta),  a town  in  Megaris,  in 
which  was  a monument  of  Autonoe,  daughter  of 
Cadmus.  As  it  appears  to  have  stood  inland  cn 
the  northern  part  of  the  isthmus,  Leake  places  it  at 
Kunduru.  (Pans.  L 44.  § 5 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  tol.  iL  p.  408.) 

ERl'NEUS  or  ERI'NEUM.  1.  (’Epivsit,  'E pi- 
v«6v:  F.th.  ’Epiytarijs,  'Eptvtevt),  one  of  the  towns 
of  the  tetrapolis  of  Doris,  described  by  Strabo  as  lying 
below*  the  town  of  Pindus : it  probably  stood  upon 
the  river  of  the  latter  name.  (Strata  viii.  p.  362, 
ix.  p.  427;  Thuc.  i.  107;  Scymn.  Ch.  591;  Ptol. 
iii.  15.  § 15;  Steph.  B.  *.  »».;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr. 
741;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Pyth.  L 121;  Mel.  ii.  3; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii. 
p.  91,  seq.) 

2.  (’Epieede),  a town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly, 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo.  Its  site  is  uncertain, 
but  Leake  conjectures  that  the  remains  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Enipeus  near  Koklobdshi  may  be  those 
of  Erineum.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  471). 

3.  The  sea-port  of  Rhypes  in  Achaia.  [Humes.] 

ERl'NEUS  (’Epivedr),  a small  river  on  the  E. 

coast  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  Helonim.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (vii.  80,  82),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  it  was  the  second  river  crossed  by  the 
Athenians  in  their  disastrous  retreat  from  Syracuse, 
and  intermediate  between  the  Cacyparis  and  Aai- 
narus.  Hence  it  can  be  no  other  than  tins  small 
stream  now  called  the  Miranda,  which  Hows  into  the 
sea  just  to  the  N.  of  the  modern  town  of  A cola,  and 
is  hence  frequently  called  Fiume  di  A cola.  It  is 
distant  about  6 miles  from  the  Cacyparis  ( CasribiU), 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  Asi  narus  ( Fal- 
conam ).  (Smyth’s  Sicily , p.  176;  Cluver.  SiciL  p. 
184.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  river  which  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  § 8.)  ’’Opu'oj  or'E pivot.  [E.  H.B.] 

ERISANE.  [Lobxtani.] 

ERI'TIUM,  a town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly, 
appears  to  have  been  near  Cyretiae,  since  it  was 
taken  along  with  the  latter  town  by  M.  Baebius  in 
B.  c.  191.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  13.)  Leake  places  it  at 
Paletikastro,  a village  above  Sykid,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vurgaris,  a river  of  Tripolitis.  In  the 
chnrch  of  St.  George,  which  occupies  the.  site  of  the 
ancient  Cyretiae,  Leake  noticed  an  inscribed  stone, 
on  which  the  name  of  Apollodorus  is  followed  by  a 
word  beginning  EPH,  which  he  conjectures  with 
much  probability  may  be  the  place  called  Eritium 
by  Livv.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
310,  313). 

ERIZA  (rd  'Epifa : F.th. 'Epi(r,v6s).  The  Ro- 
man general  Cn.  Manlius,  after  reaching  the  river 
Chaus  [Cilaus],  came  to  Eriza,  a city  which  he 
took  by  assault.  Livy  (xxxviii.  14)  does  not  say 
what  was  the  time  of  the  march  from  the  Chaus  to 
Eriza;  but  his  narrative  shows  that  Eriza  was  be- 
tween the  Chans  and  the  Indus.  The  Erizeli  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  2),  it  is  supposed  by  some  critics,  are 
the  Erizeni,  and  that  the  name  should  be  written  so; 
hut  Ptolemy’s  Erizeli  are  in  a different  place.  Pliny 
(x.  43)  speaks  of  a “ regio  Erizena’’  in  Asia,  by 
which  he  means  the  province  of  Asia.  The  ethnic 
name  Erizeni  appears  on  a rare  medal,  which  also 
contains  the  name  KAOC — the  river  Chaus.  We 
need  not  infer  from  this  that  Eriza  was  on  the  Chans, 
because  there  are  many  instances  of  towns  being 
thus  designated,  though  they  were  several  miles  dis- 
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tant  from  the  river.  Eriza  became  a town  of  epi* 
copal  rank.  f G.  L.] 

ERIZETI.  [Eiuza.] 

ERNAGINUM  ('Epvaytvov),  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  10)  among  the  towns  of  the  Salyea  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  In  the  Itins.  it  is  the  first  station  from 
Are  late  ( Arles ).  Though  the  distances  in  the 

Itins.  do  not  quite  agree,  the  site  of  the  place  seems 
to  be  St.  Gabriel.  D’ An  villa  states  that  a marble 
has  been  found  at  St.  Gabriel  with  the  inscription 
Emaginenses.  St.  Gabriel  is  a hamlet  on  the  road 
from  A rles  to  Tarascan.  [G.  L.] 

ERNODUHUM,  a town  in  Gallia,  which  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  places  on  a road  from  Burdigala  (Bor- 
deaux) to  Augustodunum  ( A utun).  The  read  passes 
through  Avaricum  ( Bourges );  and  13  Gallic  leagues 
from  Bo  urges,  on  the  Bordeaux  side  of  Bourges, 
was  Ernodurum.  The  next  place  to  Emodnrum,  on 
the  Bordeaux  side,  is  Argentomagus.  The  place 
was  called  Emotorum  in  the  middle  ages.  The  ter- 
mination “ durum  " indicates  a river,  and  the  site  of 
Ernodurum  is  fixed  at  St.  Ambroue,  at  the  ja-'sage 
of  the  river  Amon,  a branch  of  the  Cher.  [G.  L.] 
ERCFCHUS  f Ep«xo0>  a I'hocian  town,  destroyed 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Its  position  is  uncertain. 
(Herod,  viii.  33.) 

ERPEDITANI,  in  Ireland,  another  name  of  the 
Erdini.  [Erdini.]  [R.G.L.] 

ERU'BRUS,  is  a small  branch  of  the  Muteila, 
mentioned  by  Ausonius  ( Mosella , 359):  — 

“ Te  rapidus  Gel  bis,  te  marmore  clams  Erubrus.1* 

The  Erubrus  is  the  Purer,  a small  stream  that 
flows  into  the  Mosel  a little  below  Trier.  [G.  L»j 
ERYMANDRUS  or  ERYMANTHUS  (’E pu- 
tsdvbpot,  Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  6;  'EpupdvQot,  Polyb.  xi. 
32;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25;  Curt.  viii.  9.  § 20),  the 
principal  river  of  Drangiana,  which  rises  in  the  lower 
range  of  the  ParopAinuan  mountains,  and,  after  flow- 
ing through  A radios  ia  and  Drangiana,  enters  the 
lake  Zarah.  Its  present  name  is  I Intend  or  ll  ti- 
me.ml.  The  name  of  the  river  is  not  given  by  Pto- 
lemy. M.  Bumouf  has  supposed  it  to  be  the  Ara- 
chotus ; but  Professor  Wilson  believes  the  Arachotus 
to  have  been  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Uelmend, 
and  probably  the  modem  Arkand-ab.  (Wilson, 
Ariana,  pp.  156.  157.)  Arrian  supposed,  incor- 
rectly, that  it  was  lost  in  the  sands ; he  places  on  its 
hanks  a tribe  called  Eucrgitae,  whom  Professor  Wil- 
son suspects  are  really  the  Agriaspac.  The  modern 
river  is  described  by  Pottinger  in  his  travels  in 
Baluchistan.  It  appears  to  be  of  great  size,  and 
carries  down  with  it^a  great  body  of  water.  (Pot- 
tinger, BaluchisUtn , pi  405.)  [V.] 

ERYMANTHUS  (’E pvpav06s\  a lofty  range  of 
mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and 
Elis.  It  formed  the  western  point  of  the  northern 
barrier  of  Arcadia;  and  Mt.  Lamjieut,  which  extends 
southwards,  is  a portion  of  the  range.  The  two 
principal  heights  are  now  called  O’ lottos  and  Kair- 
foni,  the  former  being  7297  feet  above  the  level  at 
the  sea,  and  the  latter  6227  feet.  From  Eryman- 
thus  four  rivers  rise,  — the  Elcian  Peneius,  llie 
Arcadian  Erymanthus,  and  the  Peiras  and  Selinus 
of  Achaia.  The  river  Erymanthus.  which  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Acheloua,  is  spoken  of  under  tire 
latter  name.  [Achelous.]  Mount  Erymanthus 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the  fierce 
boar  destroyed  by  Hercules.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  343, 
357;  Pa  us.  v;  7.  § 1,  viii.  24.  § 4,  seq.;  Horn.  Od. 
vi.  104  ; Apollod.  iL  5;  Leake,  More a,  voL  ii.  p 
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253,  Peloponrubinca,  pp.  203,  204,  224;  Boblaye, 
Recherche*,  Sec.  pp.  118,  124;  Curtius,  Pelopon- 
rursoj,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  384.). 

ERYMNAE  ( Epvuval Eth.  *Epvfxva?ot),  a town  1 
of  Lvcia,  on  the  authority  of  the  Lyciaea  of  Alex* 
ander.  (Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  [G.  L.] 

ERYTHEIA  INSULA.  [Gades.] 

ERYTHI'NI  (’EputfTeoi),  a place  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  (//. 
ii.  855).  It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  the  passage  on  the  PAphlagonians  and  their 
towns  was  an  interpolation  of  later  times,  and  that 
the  old  poet  was  unacquainted  with  the  Eoxinc  and 
its  coasts.  (Schlegel,  de  Geogr.  lion.  p.  135; 
Broska,  de  Geogr.  Myth.  p.  58.)  Strabo  (xL  p. 
545)  fixed  the  position  of  the  town  upon  two  rocks, 
called,  from  their  colour,  'EpvBp'ivot.  (Comp.  Anon. 
PeripL  p.  6.)  It  was  situated  90  stadia  E.  of 
Amastris,  and  60  stadia  N.  of  Cromna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ERYTHRAE  (’E pv$pal:  Eth.  ’Epudpatoi),  an 
ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  mother-city  of  Erythrae  in 
Boeotia.  (Horn.  It  ii.  499;  Strab.  ix.  p.  404).  It 
lay  a little  south  of  the  Asopus,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cithacron.  The  camp  of  Mardonius  extended 
along  the  Asopus  from  Erythrae  and  past  Hysiae 
to  the  territory  of  Plataea.  (HenxL  ix.  15,  25.) 
Erythrae  is  frequently  mentioned  by  other  autho- 
rities in  connection  with  Hysiae.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias.  Leako  places  it  to  the 
eastward  of  Katzula  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  where 
are  some  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls,  together 
with  a church  containing  a Doric  column  and  its 
capital.  (Thuc.  iii.  24;  Eurip.  Bacch.  751;  Xen. 
Hell.  ▼.  4.  § 49,  where  it  is  called  'E pvBpd;  Paus. 
ix.  2.  § 1 ; Steph.  B.  t.  v. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
toL  ii.  p.  329.) 

3.  A town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  probably  the  har- 
bour of  Eupalium.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  618.) 

ERYTHRAE  (*E pvBpai : Eth.  ’EpvOptuos"),  41  a 
city  of  the  Ionian*  " (Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Asia  of  Hecataeus ; to  which  the 
compiler  adds, — 44  and  it  was  called  KvanrowroAii, 
from  Cnopus"  Erythrae  was  one  of  the  Ionian 
cities.  (Herod,  i.  142.)  According  to  the  legend 
told  by  Pausanias  (viL  3.  § 7),  the  place  was  ori- 
ginally settled  by  Erythrus,  the  son  of  Rhadaman- 
thus,  from  Crete;  and  the  city  was  occupied,  together 
with  Cretans,  by  Lycians,  Carians,and  Pamphylians. 
While  all  these  people  were  living  together  in  Erythrae, 
Cleopus  the  son  of  Codrus,  having  collected  from  all 
the  cities  of  Ionia  such  as  he  could  from  each,  intro- 
duced them  into  the  place,  to  live  with  the  Erythraei. 
Strabo  (p.  633)  has  the  tradition  of  Cnopus,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Codms,  founding  Erythrae.  Accord- 
ing to  Casaubon,  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  the  name 
“Cnopus,”  which  he  would  alter  to  “Cleopus;”  but 
perhaps  “ Cleopus  " in  Pausanias  should  be  corrected. 
Polvaenus  (viii.43)  has  the  story  of  Cnopus,  and  how, 
by  a stratagem,  he  got  possession  of  Erythrae,  after 
killing  the  inhabitants;  a story  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  Pausanias  in  probability,  for 
we  can  conceive  a general  massacre  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Erythrae  and  the  seizure  of  their 
town,  better  than  the  story  of  Cnopus  and  his  men 
walking  in  to  live  together  with  the  original  people. 
Hippias  of  Erythrae,  in  the  second  book  of  his  His- 
tories of  his  native  place,  told  a story  of  the  murder 
of  Cnopus  and  the  usurpation  of  his  power  by  Or 
tyges,  and  of  the  extravagant  tyranny  and  violent 
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death  of  Ortyges;  which  Athenaeus  has  preserved 
(vi.  p.  259).  The  early  history  of  Erythrae,  like 
that  of  most  of  the  Ionian  towns  in  Asia,  was  un- 
known. Strabo,  in  another  place  (p.  404),  calls  it  a 
settlement  from  Erythrae  in  Boeotia. 

Strabo  (p.  644)  describes  Erythrae  as  being  in 
the  peninsula  which  he  calls  the  peninsula  of  the 
j Teians  and  the  Erythraean*.  He  places  the  Tei- 
ans  on  the  south  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  Clazo- 
menii  on  the  north  side  [Clazomenae];  and  the 
Erythraei  dwell  within  it.  The  boundary  between 
the  Erythraca  and  Clazomenae  was  the  Hypocrem- 
nus.  On  the  south,  Erae  or  Gerae  [Erae]  belonged 
to  the  Teians.  The  peninsula  lying  west  of  a line 
drawn  from  Gerae  to  Hypocremnus  must  bo  supposed 
to  be  the  Erythraean  territory.  As  we  proceed  north 
and  west  from  Gerae  we  come  to  Corycus  [CoHYCUa; 
Ca8V8TKs],  then  another  harbour  named  Erythras; 
and,  after  it,  several  others.  After  Corycns  was  a 
small  island,  Halonnesus,  then  Argcnnum,  a pro- 
montory of  the  Erythraea,  and  the  nearest  point  to 
Chios.  [Aroenhum.]  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Erythraean  peninsula  is  a capacious  bay,  in  which 
Erythrae  is  situated,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Chios; 
and  there  were  in  front  of  Erythrae  four  small  islands 
called  HippL  The  rugged  tract  which  lies  north  of 
a line  drawn  from  Erythrae  to  the  Hypocremnus  was 
called  Mimas,  a lofty  mountain  region,  covered  with 
forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  animals.  It  con- 
tained a village,  Cybellia,  and  the  north-western 
point  was  called  Melaena,  where  there  was  a quarry 
for  millstones.  Pliny  describes  Mimas  os  running  out 
“ ccl  M.  P.”  which  is  a great  blunder  or  error  in  his 
text,  whatever  way  we  take  it : he  adds  that  Mimas 
sinks  down  in  the  plains  that  join  it  to  the  mainland; 
and  that  this  level  of  7$  Roman  miles  Alexander 
ordered  to  be  cut  through  by  joining  the  two  bays, 
and  so  he  intended  to  insulate  Erythrae  and  Mimas. 
Pliny  doubtless  found  the  story  somewhere;  and 
possibly  among  other  grand  things  that  the  Mace- 
donian king  talked  of,  this  may  have  been  one.  The 
rugged  insulated  territory  of  the  Erythraei  produced 
good  wheat  and  wine. 

Herodotus  (i.  142)  makes  four  varieties  or  dialects 
of  language  among  the  Ionians  ; and  the  dialect  of 
Chios  and  Erythrae  was  the  same.  The  geogra- 
phical position  of  Erythrae,  indeed,  places  it  among 
the  insular  rather  than  the  continental  states  of 
Ionia.  The  neighbourhood  of  China  and  Erythrae 
and  the  sameness  of  language  did  not  make  the 
jieople  the  best  friends  always,  for  there  is  a story  of 
a war  between  them  (Herod,  i.  18)  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. This  may  be  the  war  to  which  Anticleides 
alluded  in  his  Nosti  (Athen.  ix.  p.  384).  The  Ery- 
thraei  furnished  eight  ships  to  the  confederate  Ionian 
fleet  which  was  defeated  in  the  battle  before  Miletus, 
B.  c.  494  (Herod,  vi.  8),  but  the  Chians  had  100 
ships.  Erythrae  afterwards  became  a dependency 
of  Athens,  for  a revolt  of  Erythrae  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (via.  23)  b.  c.  412,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  the 
Romans  rewarded  the  Chians,  Sinyrnaeans,  and  Ery- 
thraean*, with  some  territory  in  return  for  their 
services  on  the  Roman  side.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  39;  Po- 
ly b.  xxii.  27.)  Parinm  on  the  Propontis  was  a 
colony  from  Erythrae  (Paus.  ijf.  27.  § 1);  but 
Strabo  makes  it  a joint  settlement  of  the  Eryth- 
raean*, Milesians,  and  the  island  of  Parns  (p.  588.) 

Erythrae  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  a wise 
woman,  Sibylla,  as  Strabo  calls  her  ; and  in  the 
3 I 2 
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time  of  Alexander  there  was  another  who  had  like 
prophetic  gifts,  and  her  name  was  At  hernia. 
(Comp.  Pans.  x.  12.  § 7 ; Tacit.  Atm.  vi.  12.) 
Contemporary  with  Strabo  was  Heracleides  of  Ery- 
thrae,  a physician  of  the  school  of  Herophilus. 
Though  Erythrae  never  was  a town  of  great  note, 
it  existed  for  a long  time,  and  there  nrc  coins  of 
Erythrae  to  a late  period  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  coins  anterior  to  the  Roman  period  are  said  to 
be  very  scarce. 

The  exact  position  of  Erythrae  is  well  ascer- 
tained. It  is  now  called  RUri , and  it  stands  on 
the  sooth  side  of  a small  peninsula,  which  projects 
into  the  bay  of  Erythrae.  Pliny  (v.  29)  mentions 
a stream  called  Aleos,  which  he  seems  to  place  near 
Erythrae  (xxxi.  2).  But  the  name  of  the  river  on 
the  coins  of  Erythrae  is  Axus.  Erythrae  contained 
a very  ancient  temple  of  Hercules,  whom  the 
Erythraei  worshipped  under  the  name  of  the  Her- 
cules of  the  Idaei  Dactyli;  and  also  the  Tyrians,  as 
Pauaanias  discovered  (vii.  5.  § 5 ; ix.  27.  § 8). 
Strabo  (p.  613)  says,  that  Hercules  Ipoctonos  44  was 
worshipped  by  the  Erythraeans  who  dwell  about 
Melius,  for  the  ‘ips’  is  an  insect  that  damages  tho 
vines  ; and  this  was  the  only  country  that  was  free 
from  this  plague."  The  name  Melius  in  this  pas- 
sage has  been,  perhaps,  correctly  altered  to  Mimas. 
There  was  also  a temple  of  Athena  Pol i as  at 
Erythrae  : tho  goddess  w a large  wooden  figure 
scaled.  The  remains  of  Erythrae  are  described  by 
Chandler  (.-t/iVi  Minor,  cc.  25,  26.);  and  lately  bv 
Hamilton  (RcMarchct,  Ac.,  vol.  ii.  p.  6).  44  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a small  alluvial  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Aleus,  some  of  the  sources  of  which  are  in 
the  town  itself.  The  city  faces  the  west,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Hellenic  walls  may  be  distinctly 
traced,  from  the  commencement  near  the  harbour, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  to  the 
northern  point,  where  they  terminate  on  a lofty 
rock  of  trachyte."  (Hamilton.)  “ The  walls  are 
well  built  in  the  isodomous  style,  except  n small 
part  of  that  which  traverses  the  plains,  and  they 
consist  either  of  blue  marble  or  red  trachyte." 
There  arc  remains  of  several  gateways,  and  outside 
of  them  also  remains  of  ancient  tombs  in  various 
stylos.  Near  the  chief  source  of  the  Alcus  there 
are  “ many  remains  of  aqueducts,  walls,  terraces,  and 
foundations  of  buildings  with  temples."  (Hamilton.) 
^hie  of  these  remains  is  n wall  supporting  a terrace 
38  feet  in  length,  “ the  lower  jam  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a licautiful  specimen  of  ryclopian  arc  hi 
lecture,  the  angles  of  the  different  blocks  being  cut 
very  sharp,  while  upon  it  was  reared  n super- 
structure in  the  ixxloinous  style,  built  with  groat 
regularity.”  (Hamilton.)  He  conjectures  that  the 
site  may  have  been  that  of  the  temple  of  Herc  ules, 
and  that  three  large  Ionic  capitals  of  red  trachyte, 
which  were  lying  in  the  water-course,  may  have 
belonged  to  it. 

The  ucropolis  of  Erythrae  is  within  200  yards  of 
tho  shore;  it  is  a mass  of  red  trachyte,  and  stands 
quite  detached  in  the  centre  of  the  plain.  The 
remains  of  a large  theatre  are  still  visible,  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Aleus  there  are  some  remains  of 
the  port,  and  traces  nf  an  aqueduct.  The  inscriptions 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  RUri  are  printed  in  his  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  ii.  One  of  the  inscriptions  that  he 
dug  out,  was  the  architrave  of  a door,  “ on  which 
was  a dedication  to  Minerva  or  the  sibyl  Atlicnais, 
by  a person  whose  name  appears  to  l*  Artaxcrxca." 
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This  is  not  qnite  a correct  explanation,  for  the  in- 
scription clearly  contains  a dedication  to  Atbenaea 
Poliuchus. 

Thucydides  (viii.  24)  mentions  Ptcleon  and  Si- 
dussa  as  two  forts  or  walled  places  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Erythrae;  and  Plinv  mentions  Pteleon,  Hek>% 
and  Dorium  as  near  Erythrae.  There  was  also  a 
place  called  Emhatum  [Emdatum]  in  the  Erythraean 
territory 

Mela  (i.  17)  names  a place  Coryna  in  the  Ery- 
thraean {■cniuxula;  but  it  is  doubtful  what  he  means. 
Tho  promontory  Mesate  of  Pausanias  (vii.  5.  § 6) 
appears  to  be  the  double  point  which  extends  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  Erythraean  peninsula  north- 
ward. separating  what  we  may  call  the  hay  of 
Erythrae  from  the  strait  of  Chios.  [G.  L.} 
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ERYTHRAEA.  [ Erytiirakitic.] 
ERYTHRAEl'M  *Epv$p<uor  ixpov.  Ptol.  iiL  17. 
§ 4),  a promontory  on  the  SE.  coast  of  Crete.  The 
town  of  Erythuaka,  which,  from  its  mention  by 
Klonis  (iii.  7)  along  with  Cydunia  and  Cnossus  as 
submitting  to  Mctellos,  must  hare  been  a pl«« 
importance,  prolsihly  was  situated  near  the  promon- 
tory of  the  same  name.  (Hocck,  Krrta , veil.  I pp. 
426,  429.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ERYTHRAEl'M  MARE.  [Rpbrcm  Mark.] 
ERY'THRUM  ( E pvBpir:  ELNatroun,  Ru.),  a 
village  (awm’7,  Stodiasm.),  or  place  (r6rot,  I*tol.), 
on  the  coast  of  Cyrraaica,  between  Damis  and  Kau- 
stathnaus.  (Sr  lies.  Ep.  51,  67;  PtoL  iv.  4.  § 5; 

Stndinsm. ; Steph.  B.)  Its  ruins  arc  considerable; 
and  it  occupied  a favourable  site  at  the  mouth  at 
one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  of  the  district. 
(Beechey,  p.  478;  lhirth,  pp.  461,  496.)  rP.  S.] 
ERYX  ('Epv(:  Etk,  'Epunhos,  Eryclnus:  »V.  Gin- 
liano ),  the  name  of  a city  and  mountain  in  the  W. 
of  Sicily,  als»ut  6 mile*  from  Drepana,  and  two  from 
the  sea- coast.  The  mountain  (Moss  Eryx,  Plin. 
iii.  8.  s.  14;  but  Moxs  Krycob*  Cic.  t'err.  ii.  47; 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43),  now  called  Monte  S.  (iiulinna, 
is  a wholly  Isolated  peak,  rising  in  tire  midst  of  a 
low  undulating  tract,  which  causes  its  elevation  to 
appear  much  more  considerable  titan  it  really  is, 
that  it  was  regarded  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times  as  the  most  lofty  summit  in  the  whole  inland 
next  to  Aetna  (Pol.  i.  55;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 17;  Sdin. 5. 
§ 9),  though  its  real  elevation  dues  not  exceed  2184 
English  feet.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  242.)  Hence  we 
find  Eryx  alluded  to  by  Virgil  and  other  Latin  poets 
as  a mountain  of  the  first  order  of  magnitude,  and 
associated  with  Athas,  Aetna,  Ac.  (Virg.  Am.xiu 
701 ; Y’al.  Flare,  ii.  523.)  On  its  summit  stood 
a celebrated  temple  of  Venus  or  Aphrodite,  founded, 
according  to  the  current  legend,  by  Aeneas  (St rah. 
xiii.  p.  608  ; Virg.  Aen.  v.  759),  from  whence  the 
goddess  derived  the  surname  of  Venus  Erycina.  by 
which  she  is  often  mentioned  by  Latin  writers.  (Hot. 
Carm.  i.  2.  33;  Ovid,  I/eroid.  lft.  57,  Ac.)  Another 
legend,  followed  by  Diodorus,  ascribed  tl»o  foun- 
dation both  of  the  temple  and  city  to  nn  eponymous 
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hero  named  Eryx,  who  wna  said  to  have  received 
Hercules  on  his  visit  to  this  part  of  Sicily,  and  con- 
tended with  that  hero  in  a wrestling  match,  but  was 
vanquished  by  him.  This  Eryx  was  a son  of  Aphro- 
dite and  Bute*,  a king  of  the  country,  and  is  hence 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Virgil  as  a brother  of 
Aeneas,  though  tliat  poet  does  not  refer  to  him  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  (Diod.  iv.  23,  83;  Vug. 
Atn.  v.  24,  412,  &c,;  Serv.  ad  loc.)  The  legends 
which  connected  it  with  Aeneas  and  a Trojah  chief 
named  Elymus  evidently  pointed  to  what  wo  learn 
from  Thucydides  as  an  historical  fact,  that  Eryx  as 
well  as  Segeeta  was  a city  of  the  Elymi,  a Sicilian 
tribe,  which  is  represented  by  almost  all  ancient 
writers  as  of  Trojan  descent.  (Thuc.  vi.  2;  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  608.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  re- 
ceived a Greek  colony,  but  became  gradually  Hellen- 
ised.  like  most  other  cities  of  Sicily,  to  a great  extent; 
though  Thucydides  (/.  c.)  still  speaks  of  the  Elymi, 
including  the  people  of  Eryx  and  Segesta,  as  bar- 
barians. Nothing  is  known  of  its  history  previous 
to  that  period,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  followed 
for  the  mmt  part  the  lead  of  the  more  powerful  city 
of  Segesta,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  became  a dependent  ally  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians.  In  B.  c.  406,  a sea-fight  took  place  be- 
tween  a Carthaginian  and  a Syracusan  fleet  off  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eryx,  in  which  the  latter  was 
victorious.  (Diod.  xiii.  80.)  On  occasion  of  the 
great  expedition  of  Dionysius  to  the  W.  of  Sicily,  in 
b.  c.  397,  Eryx  was  one  of  the  cities  which  joined 
the  Syracusan  despot  just  before  the  siege  of  Motya, 
but  it  was  speedily  recovered  by  Himiico  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Id.  xiv.  48,  55  ) It  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Dionysius  shortly  before  his  death  (Id. 
xv.  73),  but  must  have  been  once  more  recovered  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  probably  continued  subject  to 
their  rule  till  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  (b.  c.  278). 
On  that  occasion  it  was  occupied  by  a strong  garrison, 
which,  combined  with  its  natural  strength  of  position, 
enabled  it  to  oppose  a vigorous  resistance  to  the  king 
of  E prims.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  assault, 
Pyrrhos  himself  lending  the  attack,  and  taking  the 
opportunity  to  display  his  personal  prowess  as  a 
worthy  descendant  of  Heracles.  (Diod.  xx.  10,  Exc. 
H.  p.  498.)  In  the  First  Punic  War  we  find  Eryx 
again  in  the  haitti*  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  b.  c. 
260  their  general  Hamilcar  destroyed  the  city,  re- 
moving the  inhabitants  to  the  neighbouring  promon- 
tory of  Drepanmn,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
that  name.  (Id.  xxiii.  9.)  The  old  site,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  wholly  deserted,  for  a few 
years  later  we  are  told  that  the  Roman  consul  L. 
Junius  made  himself  master  by  surprise  both  of  the 
temple  and  the  city.  (Id.  xxiv.  1 ; Pol.  i.  55; 
Zonar.  viii.  15.)  The  former  seems  to  havo  been 
well  fortified,  and,  from  its  pjsition  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  constituted  a military  post  of  great 
atrengtb.  Hence  probably  it  was  that  Hamilcar 
Barca,  suddenly  abandoning  the  singular  position  he 
had  so  long  held  on  the  mountain  of  Ercte,  trans- 
ferred his  forces  to  Eryx,  as  being  a still  more  im- 
pregnable stronghold.  But  though  he  surprised  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Eryx,  which 
was  situated  about  half-way  up  the  mountain,  ho 
was  unable  to  reduce  the  temple  and  fortress  on  the 
summit,  the  Roman  garrison  of  which  was  able  to 
defy  all  his  efforts.  Meanwhile  Hamilcar  main- 
tained his  position  in  the  city,  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants of  which  he  transferred  to  Drepana ; and 
though  besieged  or  blockaded  in  his  turn  by  a Roman 
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army  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  be  preserved  his 
communications  with  the  sea,  and  was  only  com- 
pelled to  abandon  possession  of  Eryx  and  Drepana 
when  the  great  naval  victory  of  Lutatius  Cat  ulus 
over  the  Carthaginians  forced  that  people  to  sue  for 
peace,  b.  c.  241 . (PoL  i.  58 ; Diod.  xxiv.  8.  p.  509 ; 
Liv.  xxL  10,  xxviii.  41.) 

From  this  time  the  town  of  Eryx  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance, and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
ever  restored.  Cicero  alludes  to  the  temple,  but 
never  notices  the  town ; and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  in 
his  day  almost  uninhabited.  Pliny,  indeed,  enume- 
rates the  Erycini  among  the  municipal  communities 
of  Sicily ; but  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
that  it  was  the  Segestans  who  applied  to  Tiberius 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  sanctuary  was  at  that  time  dependent, 
in  a municipal  sense,  on  Segesta.  (Cic.  V err.  ii.  8, 
47;  Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  43.)  No  trace  of  the  Bubeequcnt  existence  of  the 
town  of  Eryx  is  found;  the  remaining  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  settled  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
where  the  modern  town  of  S.  Gitdiano  has  grown  up 
on  the  site  of  the  temple.  No  remains  of  the  an- 
cient city  are  extant;  but  it  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied the  site  now  marked  by  the  convent  of  Sta. 
Anna, about  half-way  down  the  mountain.  (Smyth's 
Sicily,  p.  243.) 

The  temple,  as  already  mentioned,  was  generally 
connected  by  popular  legend  with  the  Trojan  settle- 
ments in  this  part  of  Sicily;  if  any  value  can  be 
attached  to  these  traditions,  they  would  point  to  its 
being  an  ancient  seat  of  Pelasgic  worship,  rather  than 
of  Phoenician  origin,  os  supposed  by  mauy  writers. 
Even  those  authors  who  represent  k as  founded 
before  the  time  of  Aeneas  relate  that  it  was  visited 
by  that  hero,  who  adorned  it  with  splendid  offerings. 
(Diod.  iv.  83;  Dionys.  i.  53.)  It  is  certain  that  the 
sanctuary  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  regarded  with 
equal  reverence  by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (n.c.  415),  we  learn 
from  Thucydides  that  it  was  rich  in  vessels  and  other 
offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  Segestans 
made  use  to  delude  the  Athenian  envoys  into  a belief 
of  their  wealth.  (Time.  vi.  46.)  The  Cartha- 
ginians appear  to  have  identified  the  Venus  Erycina 
with  the  Phoenician  goddess  Astartc,  and  hence 
showed  her  much  reverence;  while  the  Romans  paid 
extraordinary  honours  both  to  the  goddess  and  her 
temple,  on  account  of  their  supposed  connection  with 
Aeneas.  They  were,  indeed,  unable  to  prevent  their 
Gaulish  mercenaries  from  plundering  the  temple  at 
the  time  of  its  capture  by  Junius  (Pol.  ii.  7);  but 
this  appears  to  have  been  tho  only  occasion  on  which 
it  suffered,  and  its  losses  were  quickly  repaired,  for 
Diodorus  speaks  of  it  as  in  a flourishing  and  wealthy 
condition.  The  Roman  magistrates  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Sicily  never  failed  to  pay  a visit  of 
honour  to  this  celebrated  sanctuary ; a body  of  troops 
was  appointed  as  a guard  of  honour  to  watch  over  it, 
and  seventeen  of  the  principal  cities  in  Sicily  were 
commanded  to  pay  a yearly  sum  of  gold  for  its 
adornment.  (Diod.  iv.  83;  Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  8.)  Notwithstanding  this,  the  decay  of  the 
city,  and  declining  condition  of  this  part  of  Sicily 
generally,  appears  to  have  caused  the  temple  also  to 
be  neglected  : hence  in  a.  d.  25  the  Segestans  ap- 
plied to  Tiberius  for  its  restoration,  which  that  em- 
peror. according  to  Tacitus,  readily  undertook  “ ut 
consanguine  us,"  but  did  not  carry  into  effect,  leaving 
3 l 3 
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it  to  Claudios  to  execute  at  a later  period.  (Tac. 
A rm.  iv.  43;  Suet  Claud.  25.)  This  is  tlio  latest 
mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  history;  and  the  period 
of  its  final  decay  or  destruction  is  unknown.  At  the 
present  day  the  site  is  occupied  by  a castle,  con- 
verted into  a prison ; a small  portion  of  the  substruc- 
tions, built  of  very  large  and  massive  stones  (whence 
they  have  been  erroneously  called  Cyclopian),  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice;  but  some  fine 
granite  columns,  still  existing  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  have  doubtless  belonged  originally  to  the 
temple.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
temple  itself  was  surrounded  by  fortifications,  so  as 
to  constitute  a strong  fortress  or  citadel,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  city  below:  a coin  struck  by  C.  Con- 
aidius  Nonianua*  (in  the  first  century  u.c.)  repre- 
sents the  temple  itself,  with  this  fortified  peribolus, 
enclosing  a considerable  portion  of  the  mountain  on 
which  it  stands;  but  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  delineation.  There  was  also 
a temple  at  Rome  dedicated  to  Venus  Erycina,  which 
stood  just  outside  the  Colline  Gatc(Strab.  v.  p.  272); 
but  the  representation  on  the  coin  just  cited  is  evi- 
dently that  of  the  original  Sicilian  temple.  The 
coins  of  the  city  of  Eryx  have  types  allusive  to  the 
worship  of  Venus,  w'hile  others  present  a cloee 
analogy  to  those  of  Agrigentum,  indicating  a con- 
nection between  the  two  cities,  of  which  we  find  no 
explanation  in  history.  (Eckhel,  voL  i.  p.  208; 
Torramuzza,  Num.  Sic.  pi.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.) 
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ESDRAE'LA  (’EtffycnjAcC),  the  classical  form  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Jkzhkbl,  which  Eusebius  places 
between  Seythopolis  and  Lcgio.  ( OnamasL  s.  r.) 
In  Judith  (’EfffynfAo#*,  iii.  11)  it  is  placed  near 
Dotaea  or  Dothaim,  and  in  the  Itinerarium  Hiero- 
solymitanuin  (where  it  is  called  Stradela)  it  is  said 
to  be  12  milea  from  Seythopolis,  and  10  from  Maxim- 
opolis,  or  Legio.  Its  modern  name  is  Zerm,  and  it  is 
situated  on  a rocky  ridge  extending  from  east  to  west 
in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  towards  its  southern 
extremity,  and  a little  to  the  north  of  Mount  Gilboa. 
It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  is  infamous  in  the  history  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel. 
( 1 Kings,  xxi.)  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Issarhar 
{Josfu  xix.  18).  and  was  known  among  the  crusaders 
as  “ Parvum  Gerinum.”  It  is  most  celebrated  for 
its  noble  plain,  noticed  in  the  next  article;  its  foun- 
tain (1  Sam.  xxix.  1)  rises  in  the  valley  directly 
under  the  village  at  the  NE.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res. 
vol.  ill.  pp.  163 — 167.)  [G.  W.) 

ESDRAELON  VA1  .LIS  v.  CAMPUS  (rb  p4y a 
weSlov  ’EcrSpqAwp,  Judith , i.  8),  the  same  as  the 
valley  of  Jbzreel  {Jo»h.  xvii.  16;  Judges,  vi.  33; 
Jlosea,  i.  5.),  a very  extensive  and  fertile  plain, 
shut  in  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Samaria  and 
Mount  Carmel  on  the  SE.  and  of  Galilee  on  the  N., 


* This  coin  is  figured  in  the  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  ii.  p.  1207 ; but,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
condition  of  the  specimen  figured,  docs  not  exhibit 
the  pediment  of  the  temple. 
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extending  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  at  the  gulf  of 
Caipha,  to  the  valley  of  Uie  Jordan,  with  occasional 
interruptions  from  the  smaller  ranges  of  GUbo* 
and  Little  Hcrmon,  and  Mount  Talor  rising  in  soli- 
tary grandeur  between  the  latter  and  the  mountains 
of  Samaria.  This  plain  is  watered,  through  its 
greatest  extent,  by  the  river  Kishon  and  its  tributa- 
ries; and  is  distinguished  in  its  various  parts  by 
different  names,  e.  g.  the  valley  of  Megiddo  [LegioJ 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  22)  ; p*ya  *«Sioy  Aeyet ivos,  or 
simply  fitya  v*8tov,  like  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(1  Maccab.  xii.  49;  Josephus  ap.  Behind,  PalarsL 
p.  366);  or  n*yct  irtSiov  2a^tap<iri8os  (i6.  p.  36Mj. 
It  is  now  known  among  the  natives  as  " Alerij  I bn 
'Amir."  (Robiuson,  Bib.  Res.  voL  iii-  pp.  227 — 
230.)  [G.  W.] 

E'SIA.  [Isara.] 

E'SSUI.  Caesar,  in  B.C.  54,  distributed  his 
troops  in  winter  quarters  in  various  places  at  some 
distance  from  one  another.  He  placed  ( B . G.  v.  24) 
L.  Roscius,  with  one  legion,  among  the  Essui.  A 
large  force  of  Galli,  from  the  states  called  Arm  one, 
assembled  to  attack  Roscius  in  his  winter  camp, 
but  were  deterred  by  hearing  unfavourable  news 
of  the  rising  of  the  Galli  in  other  parts  (v.  53). 
This  fact,  combined  with  what  is  said  in  the  other 
chapter,  shows  that  the  Essui  were  between  the 
Seine  and  Ixxre,  and  not  far  from  the  Armocic 
states.  In  the  passage  of  Caesar  (v.  24)  there  is 
no  MSS.  variation  in  the  name  *•  Essuos."’  Iu  B.  G. 

ii.  34,  Caesar  speaks  of  the  Sesuvii  as  one  of  the 
Armoric  or  maritime  states  ; and  though  there  are 
MSS.  variations  in  the  form  “ Sesuvii,”  all  the  read- 
ings make  the  name  begin  with  u Scs."  In  B.  G. 

iii.  7,  the  Sesuvii  are  again  mentioned  with  the 
Curiosolites  and  the  Veneti  ; but  in  that  passage 
there  is  a reading  “ Esubios,”  and  other  varieties. 
It  seems  very  likely  that  the  Essui,  Sesuvii,  and 
Esubii  are  the  same,  and  that  they  occupied  the 
diocese  of  Sees,  which  borders  on  that  of  Mans  and 
Evreux. 

Walckenacr  (Geog.,  See.  i.  398)  places  the  Essui 
between  the  Nervii  and  the  Remi,  and  near  a place 
called  Esch  on  the  river  Sure.  But  the  narrative 
of  Caesar  (v.  53)  shows  that  this  conclusion  is 
false.  [G.  L.] 

ESTIO'NES  (’E /Tritons'),  a Vindelician  trite,  on 
the  river  Illor,  with  the  capital  Campodunum  (St mb. 

iv.  p.  206 ; comp.  Camfodunum.)  [L.  S.] 

ESUBIA'NI.  [Vesubiaxi] 

ESUR1S  (Ru.  near  Ayamonie),  the  last  city  to 
the  W.  on  the  coast  of  Hi>pania  Bactica,  stood  on 
the  left  (E.)  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amis.  {I tin. 
Ant.  pp.  425,  431 ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  206; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  339.)  [P.  S.) 

ETAM  ('Httov),  a place  in  Judaea  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  50  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  very  pleasant 
in  its  fine  gardens,  and  abounding  in  rivulets  of 
water,  to  which  the  great  king  Solomon  was  accus- 
tomed to  resort.  {Ant.  viii.  7.  § 3.)  It  must  ob- 
viously be  the  place  celebrated  iu  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes (ii.  5,  6),  and  in  the  Canticles;  and  the 
Rabbinical  notices  of  the  fountain  of  Etam  from 
which  waters  were  conveyed  by  aqueducts  to  Jeru- 
salem, teach  us  to  look  for  the  site  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Hebron.  Accordingly  we  find  the  name 
perpetuated  among  the  natives  to  this  day,  and 
assigned  to  gardens  the  largest  and  most  luxuriant 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Judaea.  The  three  well-known  pools  of  Solomon,  on 
the  road  to  Hebron,  are  situated  at  the  bead  of  a valley 
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railed  Wady  Etdn;  and  the  aqaeduct  which  derives 
its  supply  of  water  from  these  tributary  fountains, 
has  its  proper  commencement  below  the  lowest  of  the 
pools,  from  whence  it  runs  along  tbe  western  side 
of  Wady  Etdn  to  Bethlehem.  In  the  bed  of  the 
▼alley,  below  the  aqaeduct,  is  another  copious  foun- 
tain, 'Ain  Etdn , and  around  this  fountain  are  the 
gardens  just  mentioned.  (Williams,  Holy  City , vol. 
ii.  p.  500.)  The  aqaeduct  by  which  this  water  is 
conducted  to  Jerusalem  was  constructed  by  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 

ii.  9.  § 4.) 

The  rock  Etam  ('Hrd^)  in  the  history  of  Sam- 
aon,  although  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  probably  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  foregoing,  and  cannot 
now  be  identified.  ( Judges , xv.  8,  11.)  [G.  W.] 

ETANNA,  a place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  appears 
in  the  Table  on  a road  from  Augustmn  through 
Condate  to  Geneva.  It  lie-4  between  Augustum  and 
Condate.  [Condate,  8 ] Etanna  appears  to  be  Yenne 
or  Jew*.  [G.  L.] 

ETEIA  ('Hreia),  a town  of  Crete.  Pliny  (iy. 
20)  places  a town  of  this  name  (some  of  the  M$S. 
and  the  old  text  have  Elea  or  Eleae),  between  Phala- 
unu  and  Cisamua.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ETEOCRETE&  [Creta,  p.  704.  j 
ETEO'NUS  (’Er twos  : Eth.  'Ertuvios),  a town 
of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  woAwr*'7jAu>r,  lay  to  the  right  of  the 
Asopus.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
Scarphe.  It  probably  lay  between  Scolus  and  tbe 
frontier  of  the  territory  of  Tanagra.  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
497 ; Strab.  ix.  pp.  408,  409 ; Slat.  Theb.  vii  266 ; 
Steph.  B.  m . e.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii. 
p.  332.) 

ETHOTIA,  a town  or  fortress  of  Athamania, 
situated  on  a hill  commanding  Argithea,  the  capital 
of  the  country.  It  contained  a temple  of  Jupiter 
Acraeus.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  2;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  ir.  p.  525,  seq.) 

ETIS  (’Hm),  a town  in  the  S.  of  Laconia,  tbe 
inhabitants  of  which  were  removed  to  Boeae.  (Pans. 

iii.  22.  § 11;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.) 

ETOCETUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  second 
Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  from  Pennocrucium 
(Penkridge),  on  the  road  from  the  Vallum  to  Port  us 
Hutu  pis  ( Richborough ),  in  the  direction  of  London. 
Probably,  Wall  in  Staffordshire.  [R.  G.  L.] 
ETOVISSA.  [Edeta.m.] 

ETRU'RIA,  one  of  tho  principal  divisions  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  the  Apennines,  on 
tbe  E.  by  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea. 

I.  Name. 

It  is  almost  universally  called  Etruria  by  the 
Latin  writers  of  the  best  times : though  the  form 
Tuscia  is  often  found  in  later  writers  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  21 1 ; Ammian.  xxvii.  3,  &<  .)  : and  appears  in  the 
later  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  have  become 
tbe  official  designation  of  the  district  in  question, 
whence  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  inscriptions, 
and  is  found  in  the  Notitia,  and  tho  Itineraries.  (Mot, 
I>ign.  ii.  p.  63;  I tin.  Ant.  p.  289:  Tab.  Pent.;  Orell. 
Inter.  1 1 00,  1181,  fee.')  Hence  it  passed  into  ge- 
neral use  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
the  modern  appellation  of  Totcana  or  Tuscany.  On 
the  other  hand,  tbe  people  were  called  indifferently 
Etruscans,  EtruSCI,  or  Tuscans,  TUBCl;  both  of 
which  forms  are  used  without  distinction  by  Livy,  ; 
Yarro,  and  other  writers  of  the  best  age:  though 
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Tuscus  and  Tnsci  appear  to  be  the  most  ancient 
forms,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Cato  or  Plautus.  The  Greeks  on  the  contrary 
universally  called  them  Tyrrhenians  or  Tyrsk- 
nians  (Tuflfntrol,  Tvptrrjvol ),  and  thence  named  their 
land  Tykrhenia  (Tvflfavia);  a custom  which  they 
retained  even  under  the  Roman  Empire:  though  the 
geographers  sometimes  render  the  Latin  name  by 
'Erpovonot  or  Tovokoi  (Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Ptol.  iii.  1 
§§  4,  47);  and  very  late  writers,  such  as  Zosiinus 
and  Procopius,  adopt  Tovoitia  for  the  name  of  the 
country  (Zosiin.  v.  41 ; Procop.  B.  G.  i.  16).  The 
forms  Uetruria  and  Hetmscus,  as  well  as  Thuscus, 
which  are  not  unfreqnently  found  in  the  MSS.  of 
Latin  authors,  appear  to  be  certainly  incorrect. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  two  forms  of  the 
Latin  name,  Etruscus  and  Tuscus,  are  merely  two 
modifications  of  the  same,  and  that  this  was  originally 
written  Turscus,  a form  still  preserved  in  the  En- 
gubine  Tables.  (Lepsius,  Inter.  Umbr.  tab.  i.  b.)  It 
is  easy  to  go  a step  further  and  identify  tho  Tureens 
or  Tursicus  of  the  Romans  with  the  Tuptnjvds  of  the 
Greeks,  a conclusion  which  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  modem  scholars,  though  denied  by  some  philolo- 
gers.  (Mllller,  Etrusker , vol.  i.  p.  100;  Niebuhr, 
▼oh  i.  not.  219,  244,  p.  1 12;  Abeken,  MittePItalien , 
p.  126.)  The  inquiry  as  to  tbe  origin  and  derivation 
of  these  names  must  be  deferred  till  we  come  to 
consider  the  national  affinities  of  the  Etruscans 
themselves.  But  one  point  of  the  highest  importance 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Dionysius,  namely,  that 
the  native  name  of  tbe  people  was  different  from  all 
these,  and  that  they  called  themselves  Rascna  or 
Rasenna  (Dionys.  i.  30,  where  the  editions  have 
'P aoiva,  but  tbe  best  MSS.  give  the  form  'Paoivva. 
See  Schwegler,  Bom.  Gesch.  vol.  i.  p.  255,  note  8). 

II.  Physical  Geography. 

The  general  limits  of  Etruria  have  been  already  in- 
dicated : its  more  precise  boundaries  appear  to  have  been 
generally  recognised  and  clearly  defined.  On  the  NW. 
it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Macra  (Mayra),  which 
separated  it  from  Liguria:  from  the  banks  of  that 
river  to  the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  the  main  chain  of  the 
Apennines  formed  the  boundary  between  Etruria  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul:  while  the  Tiber  from  its  source  (or 
a point  very  near  its  source)  to  its  mouth  constituted 
the  eastern  limit  of  Etruria,  dividing  it  first  from 
Umbria,  afterwards  from  the  Sabines,  and  lastly  from 
Latium.  The  length  of  the  sea-coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Macra  to  that  of  the  Tiber  is  estimated  by 
Pliny  at  284  Roman  miles,  and  by  Strabo  nt  2500 
stadia  (312}  M.  P.),  both  of  which  estimates  exceed 
the  trnth:  the  actual  distance  is  little  more  than 
200  geographical  or  250  Roman  miles.  Tbe  Mari- 
time Itinerary  give*  292  M.  I\,  which,  after  allowing 
for  the  subdivision  into  a number  of  small  distances, 
closely  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  a.  8;  Strab.  v.  p.  222 ; I tin.  Mark.  pp.  498 — 501.) 
The  eastern  frontier,  formed  by  the  course  of  the 
Tiber,  has  a length  of  about  180  R.  miles,  without 
taking  account  of  the  minor  windings  of  the  river: 
the  greatest  breadth  of  Etruria  is  justly  estimated 
by  Strabo  (/.  c.)  at  something  less  than  half  its 
length 

The  region  thus  limited  is  extremely  varied  in  it* 
character,  the  tracts  in  the  northern  and  north  eastern 
districts,  immediately  on  the  slope  of  the  high 
Apennines,  being  very  mountainuus;  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  central  region  between  the  Amu*  and  the 
Tiber  is  occupied  by  masses  and  groups  of  great 
3 i 4 
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bills,  many  of  them  rugged,  and  attaining  to  a con- 
siderable elevation,  though  hardly  any  can  be  said 
to  assume  the  rank  of  mountains,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lofty  Monte  Amiata.  which  forms  the  centre 
of  a volcanic  group,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  province, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  5794  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  There  are,  however,  considerable  level 
tracts  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  on  the  banks  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amus;  the  valley  of  the  Clani.s,  which  connects 
the  basin  of  that  river  with  that  of  the  Tiber;  and  a 
spacious  tract  along  the  coast,  between  the  hills  of 
the  interior  and  the  sea,  now  known  as  the  Maremma. 
This  last  district  is  of  very  various  width  and  irre- 
gular extent,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  hills 
encroach  upon  it  and  throw  out  bold  arms  or  detached 
masses  quite  down  to  the  coast,  of  which  the  most 
conspicuous  are  the  promontory  of  Popnloniom  or 
Piombitto,  and  the  Mons  Argcntarius.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  coast  is  for  the  most  part  low  and 
flat,  with  extensive  marshes  in  some  parts,  which 
render  the  whole  tract.of  the  Maremma  noted  for  its 
nnhealthiness,  a character  it  seems  to  have  already 
earned  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
and  which  was  sometimes  unjustly  extended  to  the  ! 
whole  of  Etruria.  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  § 2;  Sidon.  A poll 
Ep.  L 5.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  group  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains or  hills,  with  which  almost  the  whole  of  Etru-  ■ 
ria  is  occupied,  into  any  system  of  geographical  ar- 
rangement. The  two  great  valleys  of  the  Amus  and 
the  Tiber,  the  one  having  a general  direction  from  E. 
to  W.,  the  other  from  N.  to  S.,  may  be  considered  as 
forming  the  key  to  the  geography  of  the  country. 
Roth  these  important  streams  rise  in  the  central 
range  of  the  Apennines,  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  one  another,  and  follow  for  some  space  a nearly 
parallel  direction,  until  the  Amos  makes  an  abmpt 
turn  near  Arretium,  and  flows  from  thence  towards 
the  NW.  till  within  a few  miles  of  Florence,  when  it 
turns  again,  and  pursues  a course  nearly  due  W. 
from  thence  to  the  sea.  From  the  [mint  whore  the 
Amus  thus  suddenly  turns  off  at  Arretium,  the  re- 
markable trough-like  depression  or  valley  of  the 
Clanis  (the  Val  di  Chianti)  extends  nearly  S.  as  far 
as  Clusium,  from  whence  its  water*  find  their  way  to 
the  Tiber;  thus  separating  the  general  mass  of  the 
Etrurian  hills  from  those  on  the  W bank  of  the 
Tiber.  So  level  is  tills  singular  valley  that  its 
stagnant  waters  may  be  led  off  at  pleasure  either 
into  the  Amus  on  the  N.,  or  the  Tiber  on  the  S. 
[Cijuna.] 

The  portion  of  Etruria  N.  of  the  Amus  is  occu- 
pied principally  by  the  offshoots  and  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  the  main  clxuin  of  which  forms  its  north- 
ern boundary,  while  it  sends  off  towards  the  S.  se- 
veral minor  ranges  or  arms,  some  of  them  however  of 
elevation  little  inferior  to  the  central  chain.  Of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  lofty  and  rugged 
group  now  called  the  Alpi  Apuani,  which  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Macra  from  that  of  the  Ausar 
(Serchio) ; a second,  of  inferior  elevation,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  Lucca  from  that  of  Pistoja,  and 
sends  out  its  ramifications  to  the  banks  of  the  Arnus 
between  Pisa  and  Florence;  thirdly,  the  range  which 
separates  the  basin  of  P'utaja  and  valley  of  the 
Ombrone  from  that  of  the  Sieve ; fourthly,  the  innch 
more  lofty  range,  now  called  Prato  Magno , which 
intervenes  between  the  lower  valley  of  the  Amus  and 
its  source,  and  causes  the  great  bend  of  that  river 
already  noticed ; and,  lastly,  the  ridge  called  Alpe 
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della  Catcnaja,  which  separates. the  tipper  valley  of 
the  Amus  from  that  of  the  Tiber.  This  List  range 
(which  rises  in  its  highest  point  to  4590  feet)  is 
continued  by  the  great  hills  that  extend  at  the  back 
of  Arretium  and  Cortona  to  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Trasimene  and  Perusia,  and  hre  thence  prolonged, 
though  on  a still  diminishing  scale,  along  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  Between  these  successive  ranges 
and  the  Amus,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  enclosed 
by  the  mountains,  lie  several  basins  or  valleys,  af- 
fording a considerable  extent  of  fertile  plain,  for  the 
most  part  so  perfectly  level  as  to  be  subject  to  fre- 
quent inundations,  and  (in  ancient  times  especially) 
j abounding  in  marshes  and  great  pools  or  lakes  of 
stagnant  water.  Such  are,  besides  the  plain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amus  and  Ausar,  the  basin  in  which 
was  situated  the  city  of  Luca,  the  nearly  similar 
valley  ot  Pistoria,  and  that  in  which  stands  the  city 
of  Florence , the  modem  capital  of  Tuscany. 

S.  of  the  Amtts,  almost  the  whole  breadth  of 
Etruria  is  occupied  by  a range  of  hills,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  by  a broad  tract  of  hilly  country, 
extending  from  the  valley  of  the  CUnis  to  the  sea, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Amus  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Umbra  The  prater  part  of  these  hills,  many  of 
which  rise  to  a height  of  not  less  than  2000  fret, 
and  some  even  considerably  exceed  3000,  belong 
to  the  formation  termed  by  geologists  the  Sub- 
aponnine,  and  present  comparatively  easy  declivi- 
ties and  gently  sloping  sides,  forming  a marked 
contrast  to  the  bold  abrupt  forms  of  the  central 
Apennines.  At  the  same  time,  they  may  all  be  con- 
sidered ns  dependent  upon  the  same  system;  though 
much  broken  and  diversified,  their  ranges  preserve 
a general  [arallelism  to  the  direction  of  the  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines  from  NW.  to  SE.  But  about 
40  miles  S.  of  Siena  there  rises  a range  of  a to- 
tally different  character,  and  almost  wholly  isolated 
from  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  it,  — the  volcanic  group 
of  which  Monte  Amiata  already  noticed  is  the 
centre,  and  the  Monte  Lobro  and  Monte  di  Radi- 
copani  form  the  two  extremities ; the  general  di- 
rection of  this  range  is  nearly  from  E.  to  W.  A 
short  distance  8.  of  this  again  (nearly  on  the  present 
confines  of  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  Slates)  com- 
mences the  great  volcanic  tract  which  occupies 
almost  the  whole  of  Southern  Etruria,  and  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  that  of  Latium  and  the  Cam- 
ptigna  di  Roma.  This  district  includes  the  extinct 
volcanic  craters  of  the  I-tigo  di  BoUena  (Lac us  VuW 
siniensis),  Lagodi  Vico  (Locus  Ciminus),  and  lxigo 
di  Braeciano  (Liens  Sabatinus),  all  of  them  now 
occupied  by  lakes,  as  well  as  the  smaller  Logo  di 
Martignano  (Locus  Alsictinus)  and  the  now  dry 
basin  of  Baccano.  None  of  these  vulcanic  foci  of 
eruption  have  been  in  a state  of  activity  within  his- 
torical memory,  though  of  very  recent  date  in  a 
geological  sense.  Nor  do  any  of  the  volcanic  hills 
] of  Southern  Etruria  ri>e  to  any  considerable  eleva- 
tion, like  the  Albnn  hills  of  Latium;  but  the  range 
or  tract  of  which  the  Mons  Ciminus  is  the  centre, 
forms  a kind  of  hilly  barrier  extending,  from  E.  to 
W.,  from  the  Tiber  nearly  to  the  sea-coast,  which 
bounds  the  view  of  the  Roman  Catnpagna,  and  was 
for  a long  time  the  limit  of  the  Roman  arms.  £Cl- 
mjm  s Moms.] 

The  low  tract  of  the  Maremma  already  noticed 
extends  between  the  hills  of  the  interior  and  the  .sea; 
it  may  be  considered  as  commencing  a little  to  the 
N.  of  the  month  of  thn  Caccina,  and  extending  from 
then co  as  far  as  Centunicellae  ( Cirita  \'tcchui)\ 
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hit  it  is  far  from  presenting  an  unbroken  and  uni- 
form plain,  and  rather  forms  a succession  of  basins 
between  the  uplands  and  the  sea,  separated  by  inter- 
vening ridges  of  hills,  which  descend  in  places  quite 
to  the  sea  coast,  and  constitute  the  natural  limits  of 
these  separate  districts,  now  known  as  the  3 faremma 
di  Volterra , 3 faremma  di  Grosseto,  &c.  Of  these, 
the  last-mentioned,  which  may  be  called  the  basin  of 
the  Ombrone  (Umbro).  and  extends  along  the  coast 
from  the  promontory  of  Populonium  to  the  Moms 
Argentarius,  is  the  most  extensive.  S.  of  Centum- 
cellae  the  hills  descend  quite  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
continue  to  skirt  it  at  a very  short  distance,  till 
within  a few  miles  of  the  Tiber. 

The  minor  rivers  of  Etruria  may  be  readily  classed 
nto  three  groups:  1.  those  which  fall  iuto  the 
Anras;  2.  those  which  fall  into  the  Tiber;  ar.d  3. 
those  which  flow  direct  to  the  sea.  1.  Of  the  first 
group  it  is  singular  that  not  a single  ancient  name 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  except  that  of  the  At'SKK 
or  Serchio,  which  now  no  longer  joins  the  Arnns, 
bat  pursues  its  own  course  to  the  sea.  The  most 
important  tributaries  of  the  A mo  are  the  Sieve  and 
the  Ombrone  from  the  N.,  and  the  Elsa  and  Era  on 
the  S.  side.  2.  Of  the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  the 
only  considerable  one  which  joins  it  from  the  W.  or 
Etruscan  bank  is  the  Cuxn  already  mentioned, 
together  with  its  tributary  the  Pallia  or  Paglia 
(Pallia,  Tub.  Peut.):  several  small  streams,  how- 
ever, bring  down  to  it  the  waters  of  the  Etruscan 
hills;  but  the  only  one  of  which  the  ancient  name 
is  recorded  is  the  Crf.mkka,  l*etween  Rome  and 
Veil  3.  The  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters 
directly  into  the  sea  are  more  numerous  and  consi- 
derable. Proceeding  S.  from  the  mouth  of  tho 
A runs,  we  find:  the  CaeCIXA  (Ctcinn),  which  wa- 
tered the  territory  of  Volatcrrae;  the  Umbro  (0m- 
brone),  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Rusellae, 
and  is  the  most  considerable  stream  between  the 
Amo  and  the  Tiber;  the  Albinia  (Albegru i),  be- 
tween Port  us  Telamonis  and  Cosa;  the  Annina  or 
ArmenU  (Amine,  Armine,  I tin.  Marit.  p.  499;  Ar- 
menta.  Tab.  Peut.).  now  called  the  Fiora,  which 
constitutes  the  modem  boundary  between  Tuscany 
and  the  Roman  States;  the  Marta  ( Tab . Pent.;  /tin. 
■da/,  p.  291),  still  called  Marta,  which  carries  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Boise  na,  and  flows  beneath 
the  walls  of  Tarquinii;  and  the  Mixio  (Mignone), 
a small  stream,  but  better  known  than  the  preceding 
from  the  mention  of  its  name  in  Virgil  ( Aen . x. 
153).  Besides  these,  the  name  of  the  Ossa  (0#tf),  a 
very  small  stream  between  the  Albinia  and  Portus 
Telamonis,  is  recorded  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1-  § 4);  and 
that  of  the  Alma  (A  limi),  also  a trifling  rivulet,  be- 
tween the  Umbro  and  Populonium,  by  the  Mantime 
Itinerary  (p.  500).  N.  of  the  Amus,  the  Aventia  and 
Vesidia  of  the  Tabula  may  probably  be  identified 
with  the  river  Larema,  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Camira;  and  the  VertigKa , which 
flows  from  those  of  Serravezza. 

V)f  the  lakes  of  Etruria  tho  most  considerable  is 
the  Lacus  Tkasi m knits,  still  called  the  Logo 
Trasimeno  or  Iaujo  di  Perugia , about  36  miles  in 
circumference,  and  celebrated  for  the  great  victory  of 
Hannibal  over  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  217;  next  to 
this  in  magnitude  is  the  Lacus  Volsixikxsis,  or 
Logo  di  Bolsena , so  called  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  a crater-formed  lake,  as  well  as  the  more 
southerly  Lacus  Sabatinub  {Logo  di  Bracciano) 
and  the  much  smaller  Laoi  s C i minus  {Logo  di  Vico) 
and  Lacus  Alsiltixus  (Logo  di  Martignano). 
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Tho  Lake  of  Clurium,  on  the  contrary  {Logo  di 
Chtusi),  was  a mere  stagnant  accumulation  of  water 
connected  with  the  river  Clnnis:  and  the  Aprilis 
Lacus,  or  Prelius  Lacus  of  Cicero,  was  a kind  of 
lagoon  or  marshy  pool  on  the  sea-coast,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Umbro,  now  called  the  Paduli  di 
Castiglwne.  Several  similar  lagoons  or  marshy 
lakes  exist  at  different  points  along  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  of  which  the  ancient  names  have  not  been 
preserved;  as  well  as  on  the  X.  side  of  the  Arnns, 
where  the  Paduli  di  Fucecchio  and  Logo  di  Bien- 
tina  are  evidently  only  the  remains  of  far  more 
extensive  waters  and  marshes,  which  previously 
occupied  this  part  of  Etruria.  [Auxus.]  The 
Vadiinonian  Lake  (Lacus  Vadimoxis),  noted  as 
the  scene  of  two  successive  defeats  of  the  Etrus- 
cans by  the  Romans,  is  a mere  .sulphureous  pool  of 
very  small  extent,  now  called  the  Laghetto  or  Logo 
di  Bnssano , a few  miles  from  the  town  of  Orte 
(Hokta)  and  close  to  the  Tiber. 

The  most  prominent  physical  features  of  the 
coast  of  Etruria  are  the  promontory  of  Populonium, 
and  that  of  the  Moxs  Argentarius,  which  seems 
to  have  l>cen  better  known  to  the  Romans  by  tho 
name  of  Procnodtorium  Cusanum:  the  latter  is  a 
remarkable,  detached,  and  almost  insulated  mountain, 
joined  to  the  mainland  only  by  two  narrow  strips  of 
sand.  Several  small  islands  are  situated  off  the 
const  of  Etruria,  and  between  that  country  and 
Corsica.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  considerable  is 
Ilva,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aethaliu,  celebrated  for 
its  iron  mines,  and  separated  from  the  promontory  of 
Populonium  by  a strait  only  six  miles  wide.  S.  of 
Ilva  lay  the  small  low  i.sland  of  Plaxasia  (f’ianosa) 
and  the  still  smaller  Oglasa  ( Monte  Cristo).  Off 
the  promontory  of  Cota  were  Igilium  ( Giglio ) and 
Dianium  ( Giannuti );  and  N.  of  Ilva,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Arnus  and  Corsica,  lay  Uroo  or  Gor- 
gon {Gorgoiu T)  and  Capraria  ( Capraja ).  Besides 
these  Pliny  mentions  several  smaller  islets,  probably 
mere  rocks,  of  which  Maenaria  may  probably  be 
identified  with  Meloria,  immediately  opposite  to  tho 
port  of  Livorno;  Columbaria  mag  be  Palmajola , in 
the  straits  between  lira  and  the  mainland;  and 
Barpana  and  Venaria  may  be  the  small  islets  off  the 
Portus  Telamonis  now  called  the  Fortniche  di  Gros- 
seto.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12.)  But  these  last  identi- 
fications are  merely  conjectural. 

III.  Origin  and  National  Affinities  of  the 
Etruscans. 

There  are  few  problems  that  have  in  modern 
times  more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars  and 
philologers  than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan 
nation,  and  few  upon  which  opinions  still  remain 
more  divided.  Without  attempting  to  notice  all  the 
various  hypotheses  that  have  been  advanced  and 
derivations  that  have  been  found  for  this  remarkable 
people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  beginning  with  the  statements  found 
in  ancient  authors  on  the  subject. 

The  opinion  generally  received  in  ancient  times, 
and  almost  universally  adopted  by  Roman  writers, 
ascribed  to  the  Etruscans  a Lydian  origin.  The 
earliest  authority  for  this  statement  is  that  of  He- 
rodotus, who  relates  it  according  to  the  tradition 
reported  to  him  by  the  Lydians.  Their  account 
(mixed  up  with  many  fabulous  and  legendary  de- 
tails) was,  in  substance,  that  a certain  Atya,  king  of 
Lydia,  had  two  sons,  Ljdus  and  Tyrsenus,  tlie  one 
of  whom  had  remained  in  Lydia  and  given  name  to 
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the  people  of  that  country ; the  other,  haring  been 
compelled  by  a great  famine  to  emigrate  with  one- 
half  of  the  existing  population  of  Lydia,  had  ulti- 
mately settled  in  the  land  of  the  Umbrians,  and 
given  to  his  people  the  name  of  Tyrseni.  (Herod,  i. 
94.)  The  internal  improbabilities  of  this  narrative 
are  obvious:  and  the  fables  with  which  it  is  mingled, 
as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  eponymous  heroes 
Lydus  and  Tyrrhenna,  impart  to  it  a strongly 
mythical  character.  But  the  same  tradition  appears 
to  have  been  related  with  some  little  variation  by 
several  other  authors  (Dionys.  i.  28),  among  the 
rest  by  Timaens  (Fr.  19.  ed.  Didot),  and  is  alluded 
to  by  Lycophron  (Alex.  1351).  It  was  also 
adopted  by  many  Greek  writers  of  later  times,  and, 
aw  already  mentioned,  became  almost  universally 
received  among  the  Romans.  (Scymn.  Ch.  220: 
Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Pint.  Rom.  2;  a long  list  of 
Roman  authorities  is  collected  by  Dennis,  Etruria , 
voh  i.  p.  xxxii.)  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  it  existed  as  a national  tradition 
among  the  Etruscans  themselves,  or,  as  appears  more 
probable,  was  merely  adopted  by  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  legend  of  Aeneas  and  the  Trojan 
colony  was  by  the  Romans. 

But  this  Tiew  of  the  subject  seems  to  have  been 
far  less  generally  received  at  the  earliest  period  of 
historical  research.  Wc  learn  from  Dionysius  (i.  28) 
that  Xanthus  the  Lydian  historian  (an  elder  con- 
temporary of  Herodotus)  made  no  mention  of  this 
colonisation  of  Tyrrhenia,  though  he  mentioned  other 
less  important  settlements  of  the  Lydiaus;  and  that 
he  represented  the  two  sons  of  Atys  as  being  named 
Lydus  and  Torrhcbut,  and  giving  name  to  the  two 
tribes  of  Lydians  And  Torrhebians:  this  latter  name 
is  known  to  us  from  other  sources  as  that  of  an 
Asiatic  people  bordering  upon  the  Lydians.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.  To^rjSos).  lienee  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  legend  related  to  Herodotus  had  confounded 
the  two  nations  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Torrhebians.  1 
On  the  other  hand,  Uellanicns  represented  the  Tyr- 
rheniansof  Etruria  as  Pelasgians,  whom  he  described,  ' 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  logographers,  as 
migrating  direct  from  Thessaly  to  Italy,  where 
they  first  founded  the  city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth  , 
of  the  Padus,and  thence  pressed  through  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula,  and  established  themselves  in 
Tyrrhenia  (Hellan.  Fr.  1.  ed.  Didot;  Dionys.  i.  28.) 
Dionysius  himself,  the  only  author  of  a later  period 
who  rejects  the  Lydian  tradition,  discards  the  view  j 
of  Hellanicus  also,  and  says  that  the  Etruscans  in 
his  day  were  wholly  distinct  from  every  other  people 
in  their  language,  as  well  as  manners,  customs,  and 
religious  rites;  hence  he  inclines  to  consider  them  as 
an  aboriginal  or  autochthonous  people.  (Id.  i.  30). 

Among  modem  authors,  many  have  adopted  the 
Lydian  tradition  as  an  historical  fact,  and  have 
sought  to  support  it  by  pointing  out  analogies  and 
resemblances  in  the  manners,  religious  rites,  and 
architecture  of  the  Etruscans  with  those  of  the 
Lydians  and  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor.  (Dennis, 
Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii.  See. ; Newman,  Regal  Rome, 
p.  100.)  Others,  while  they  reject  this  tradition,  but 
admit  the  strongly  oriental  character  of  many  of  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  Etruscans,  have  de- 
rived them  from  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
other  oriental  tuitions:  while  Micali,  a modem  Tuscan 
writer  of  celebrity,  is  content  to  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  of  Dionysius,  that  the  Etruscans  were  an 
indigenous  people  of  Italy,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
regards  many  of  their  arts  and  institutions  as  iin- 


1 ported  directly  from  Egypt  (Micali.  Antichi  Fopoli 
Italiani,  vol.  i.  c.  7.  pp.  99,  140,  &c.) 

Niebuhr  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Etruria  was  of  a mixed  character,  and  tLat 
in  all  inquiries  into  its  origin  we  must  discriminate 
between  two  different  races,  which  existed  simulta- 
neously in  the  country,  during  the  .period  when  w« 
have  any  knowledge  of  its  history.  Of  these  two 
elements  the  one  he  regards  as  Pelasgic,  composing 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  especially  of  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Etruria,  but  existing  in  a state  of 
serfdom  or  vassalage,  having  been  conquered  by  a 
nation  of  invaders  from  the  north,  descending  m the 
Inst  instance  from  the  mountains  of  Rhaetia.  It  is 
this  conquering  race  whom  he  considers  as  the  true 
Rasena,  or  Etruscans  properly  so  called,  while  the 
name  of  Tyrrhenians  (applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
whole  people)  belonged  of  right  only  to  the  Pelasgic 
or  subject  population.  The  Rasena  thus  formed  a 
dominant  aristocracy,  which  however  gradually  be- 
came mingled  into  one  people  with  the  subject  race, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Normans  and  Saxons  in 
England.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  109 — 142,  LtcU  on 
Rom..  Uist.  vol.  i.  pp.  57 — 67.) 

The  theory  of  C.  O.  MUller  is  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  Lydian  tradi- 
tion of  Herodotus,  so  contrived  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
fact  (which  he  recognises  in  common  with  Niebuhr 
and  most  recent  inquirers)  of  the  PeUsgic  origin  of 
a large  part  of  the  population  of  Etruria.  He  con- 
siders the  Tyrrhenians  of  Italy  to  be  identical  with 
those  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  (Tufxnjvol  UtKaaryol, 
Soph.  Fr.  256),  the  existence  of  which  as  a sea  faring 
people  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Aegacan  Sea 
is  a fact  attested  by  many  ancient  authors.  [Pe- 
IA80I-]  A body  of  these  Pelasgians  he  supposes  to 
have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  where  they 
obtained  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians  from  a city  of  the 
name  of  Tyrrha;  and  that,  being  compelled  at  a later 
period  to  emigrate  from  thence,  they  repaired  to  the 
coasts  of  Etruria,  where  they  founded  the  cities  of 
Tarquinii  and  Agylla,  and  gradually  acquired  so 
much  influence  ns  to  impart  to  the  whole  people 
whom  they  found  there  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians. 
This  previously  existing  population  he  supposes  to 
have  been  the  Rasena  or  Etruscans  proper,  and  in- 
clines with  Niebuhr  to  derive  them  from  the  moun 
tains  of  Rhaetia.  (Muller.  Etrusker , vol.  i.  EinldL 
c.  2,  llctrurim , in  Kl.  Schr.  vol.  i.  pp.  136 — 140.) 

Of  the  more  recent  theories,  that  of  Lepsios 
( Tyrrhenische  Ptlasgtr  in  Etrurien,  8vo.  Leipzig, 
1842)  deserves  especial  mention,  lie  discanl*  alto- 
gether the  hypothesis  of  a separate  nation  of  Rasena, 
and  considers  the  Etruscans  as  resulting  from  a 
mixture  of  the  invading  Pelasgian>  with  theUmbrians, 
who,  according  to  several  authorities,  previously  oc- 
cupied the  country  afterwards  known  as  Etruria. 

To  the  above  speculations  must  be  add<d  the 
results  of  recent  inquiries  into  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Etruscans.  Unfortunately,  the  materials 
which  exist  for  these  are  so  scanty  us  to  afford  a 
very  insecure  basis  for  ethnological  conclusions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inscriptions  extant  are  merely 
sepulchral,  and  contain  therefore  but  a very  few 
words,  besides  proper  names.  A single  inscription 
preserved  at  Perugia  extends  to  46  lines:  but  has 
h therto  defied  all  attempts  at  its  interpretation. 
But  the  researches  of  recent  philologers,  and  a careful 
comparison  of  this  Perugian  inscription  with  a few 
shorter  ones,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  more 
southerly  part*  of  Etruria,  seem  to  justify  the  fol- 
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lowing  conclusions: — 1.  The  Etruscan  or  Tuscan 
language  is  one  radically  different  from  the  other 
languages  of  Italy  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  express  statement  of 
Dionysius  (i.  30)  and  with  several  passages  of  the 
Roman  writers  which  represent  the  Tuscan  as  a lan- 
guage wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Latins.  (Liv.  ix. 
36 ; Gell.  xi.  7).  2.  A comparison  with  the  Eugubine 
Tables  proves  it  to  be  quitedistinct  from  the  Umbrian, 
its  nearest  neighliour,  though  they  would  seem  to 
liave  bawl  words  and  inflections  common  to  the  two,  a 
circumstance  which  would  naturally  arise  from  their 
proximity,  and  still  more  probably  from  the  subjection 
of  a part  of  the  Umbrians  by  the  Etruscans.  3.  It 
contains  unquestionably  a Greek  or  Pelasgic  ele- 
ment : this  is  found  so  much  more  strongly  in  some 
inscriptions,  discovered  yt  the  southern  part  of 
Etruria,  as  to  raise  a suspicion  that  they  are  almost 
purely  Pelasgic,  (Lepdus,  Tyrrhen.  Pt  lasger,  pp. 
40 — 43;  Doualdson,  Varronianu a,  pp.  166—170.) 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  Perugian  in- 
scription, or  others  found  in  the  more  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  country.  The  existence  of 
this  Pelasgian  or  old  Greek  element  explains  the 
partial  success  of  Lanzi  in  his  elaborate  attempt  to 
interpret  the  Etruscan  language  by  mains  of  Greek 
analogies  ( Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca , 3 vols.  8vo. 
Rome,  1789),  while  its  total  failure  as  a whole 
proves  the  main  ingredients  of  the  language  to  be 
radically  different.  4.  Besides  these  two  partial 
elements,  one  akin  to  the  Umbrian,  the  other  to  the 
old  Greek,  there  exists  a third,  prolrably  the  most 
important  of  all,  wholly  distinct  from  both,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  Rasenic  element,  being  in 
all  probability  the  language  of  the  Etruscans  pro- 
perly so  called.  Of  this  we  can  only  assert,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  although  dis- 
tinct from  the  Pelasgic  or  Greek  family  of  languages 
on  the  one  hand,  arid  from  that  of  the  Umbrians, 
Oscans,  and  Latins  on  the  other,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  belong  to  the  same  great 
family,  or  to  the  class  of  languages  commonly  known 
as  the  Indo- Teutonic.  Some  arguments  have  lately 
been  brought  forward  to  show  that  its  nearest  affini- 
ties are  with  the  Gothic,  or  Scandinavian  group. 
(Klenze,  PkiloL  AbhandL  p.  64,  note;  Schwegler, 
Horn,  Gesch.  vul.  1.  pp.L72, 268;  Donaldson,  Varro- 
nianiis,  chap,  v.) 

The  result  of  these  philological  inquiries  is  in 
accordance  with,  and  strongly  confirms,  that  of  the 
latest  historical  researches.  Both  alike  point  to  the 
inference  that  the  Etruscans  were  a mixed  people : 
that  the  bulk  of  the  population,  at  least  of  Southern 
Etruria,  was  a Pelasgic  race,  closely  akin  to  the 
people  who  formed  the  substratum  of  the  population 
of  Latium,  as  well  as  of  Southern  Italy,  but  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  cultivated  and  civilised 
of  the  early  Italian  races,  and  to  have  preserved 
most  strongly  many  peculiarities  of  their  original 
character  and  institutions  ; bat  that  this  people 
had  been  subdued,  before  the  period  when  they  first 
figure  in  Roman  history,  by  a more  warlike  race 
from  the  north,  who  established  their  dominion  over 
the  previously  existing  population,  whom  they  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  serfs  (vevetrroi,  Dionys. 
ix.  5.):  the  conquerors  retained  their  own  language, 
though  not  without  modification,  as  well  as  their 
sacerdotal  and  aristocratic  institutions,  while  they 
received  to  a great  extent  the  arts  and  civilisation 
of  the  people  whom  they  conquered.  A third 
element  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  popu- 
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lation  of  Etruria,  was  that  of  the  Umbrians,  who, 
according  to  the  general  tradition  of  antiquity,  were 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  8,  14.  ».  19;  Miiller,  EtrvsJcer,  vol.  i.  p. 
102.)  They  are  generally  represented  as  subdued 
or  expelled  by  the  Etruscans,  but  Pliny  says  that 
they  were  driven  ont  by  the  Pel&sgians,  and  these  in 
their  turn  by  the  Etruscans.  In  either  case  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  whole  people  would  be 
expelled  or  exterminated,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  subject  Umbrians  always  continued 
to  form  a considerable  ingredient  in  the  population 
of  Northern  Etruria,  as  the  Pelasgiuns  did  in  that 
of  the  south.  (Lcpsius,  l.  c.  pp.  27 — 34;  Schwegler 
L c.  p.  270.) 

The  period,  as  well  as  the  circumstances,  of  these 
successive  migrations  and  conquests  are  wholly 
unknown  to  us.  Hellanicus  (ap.  Dionys.  i.  28) 
represented  the  Pelasgians  as  invading  the  land 
afterwards  called  Tyrrhenia  from  the  north,  and 
establishing  the  seat  of  their  power  first  at  Groton 
(Cortona),  from  whence  they  gradually  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  country.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  course  was  pursued  by  the 
later  invaders,  the  Rasena:  but  it  is  remarkable,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  exist  numerous  traditions 
and  mythical  legends  which  point  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  represent  the  S.  of  Etruria,  especially 
Tarquinii,  as  the  centre  from  whence  emanated  all 
that  was  peculiar  in  the  Etruscan  rites,  customs, 
and  institutions.  (Miiller,  Etruslcer , vol.  i.  pp.  72, 
73.)  The  name  of  Tarquinii  itself,  and  tliat  of  its 
eponymous  hero  Tarchon,  who  was  represented  in 
some  accounts  as  the  founder  of  all  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etruria  (Strab.  v.  p.  219),  present  strong  analo- 
gies with  those  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Tyrsenus. 
These  traditions  have  been  frequently  used  as  argu- 
ments to  show  that  the  Pelasgian  or  Tyrrhenian 
population  came  by  sea  and  settled  first  on  the  coast, 
from  whence  it  extended  its  influence  over  the  in- 
terior. But  wc  know  that  the  Tyrrhenians  were  at 
an  early  period  spread  over  the  coasts  of  Latium 
and  Campania  as  well  as  those  of  Etruria:  and 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  fact  that  tlieir 
settlements  in  a maritime  and  fertile  tract  were 
really  the  first  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  culture 
aud  civilisation  which  ultimately  became  common 
to  all  the  Etruscan  cities.  The  difference  of  these 
two  classes  of  traditions,  pointing  to  two  different 
quarters  for  the  birth-place  of  the  Etruscan  polity 
and  their  national  institutijns,  may  perhaps  proceed 
from  the  combination  of  two  national  elements  in 
the  people  who  were  collectively  designated  by  the 
Romans  as  Etruscaas  or  Tuscans,  and  by  the  Greeks 
as  Tyrrhenians.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
separate,  in  the  historical  traditions  or  legends  that 
liave  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  part  that  refers  to 
the  Etruscans  properly  so  called,  from  what  belongs 
to  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Pelasgic  races.  The  same 
difficulty  continually  presents  itself  with  regard  to 
tlieir  sacred  rites,  political  institutions,  arts,  man- 
ners, and  customs. 

The  connection  of  the  Rasena  or  conquering  race 
of  Etruscans  with  the  Rhaetians,  admitted  both  by 
Niebuhr  and  Miiller,  rests  principally  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a passage  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells  us  that 
the  Alpine  nations,  particularly  the  Rhaetians,  were  un 
doubted ly  of  Tuscan  origin,  but  had  lost  their  ancient 
civilisation  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  retaining 
only  the  language,  and  even  that  much  corrupted. 
(Liv.  v.  33.)  The  same  thing  is  told  us  by  Pliny  and 
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Justin,  who  add  that  the  Khaetinna  were  driven  into 
the  mountains  when  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy  were 
invaded  by  the  Gauia.  (Plirn  iiL  20.  a.  24;  Justin,  xx. 
5.)  A modem  author  has  attempted  (not  altogether 
without  success)  to  prove  the  same  thing  by  an  ex- 
amination of  tiie  local  names  and  appellations  still 
existing  in  the  country  of  the  Orisons  and  the  Tyrol 
(Steub,  ubrr  die  Urbewohntr  Rhatien s,  Munich, 
1843),  and  several  philologcrs  consider  the  names 
Rhacti  and  Kasena  to  be  connected  with  one  another. 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  Livy’s  statement,  on  a 
point  with  which,  as  a native  of  Palavium,  he  was 
likely  to  be  well  acquainted,  that  the  Rliaetians 
really  spoke  a language  closely  akin  to  that  of  the 
Etruscans,  it  is  certainly  most  probable  that  the 
relation  between  them  was  the  converse  of  that 
stated  by  Pliny  and  Justin,  and  that  it  was  from 
the  Rhaetian  Alps  that  the  Rasenic  invaders  de- 
scended into  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  and  from 
thence  advanced  into  Etruria  properly  so  called. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  by  no  means  renders  it 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  Rhaetian  Alps  were 
their  original  abode,  but  merely  tliut  it  was  from 
thenct  they  tirst  invaded  Italy. 

IV.  History  of  Etruria. 

1.  Early  history  and  greatness  of  Etruria.— 
Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Etruria,  during  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  the  nation,  is  extremely 
vague  and  imperfect;  and  the  few  facts  recorded  to 
us,  with  the  exception  of  the  wars  of  the  Etruscans 
with  the  Romans,  are  almost  wholly  devoid  of 
chronological  data.  But  the  general  fact  of  their 
early  power  and  prosperity,  and  the  extent  of  their 
empire,  is  sufficiently  attested.  Livy  tells  us  that 
before  the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion  the  power 
of  the  Etruscans  was  widely  extended  both  by  sea 
and  land : the  amount  of  their  influence  both  on  the 
shores  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sea  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  name  of  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan  given 
to  the  latter,  and  that  of  Adriatic  to  the  former, 
from  the  Tuscan  colony  of  Adria.  They  are  said 
to  have  formed  two  principal  states  or  communities, 
tiie  one  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Apennines,  in  the 
country  commonly  known  as  Etruria,  the  other  on 
the  N.  of  tho>c  mountains,  in  the  great  plains  of 
the  Padus,  where  wo  are  told  that  they  extended 
their  dominion  quito  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  with 
the  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  Veueti.  (Liv. 
v.  33;  Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Schol.  Vcron.  ad  Aen.  x. 
200.)  Each  of  these  states  was  composed  of  twelve 
principal  cities,  of  which  those  on  the  N.  of  the 
Apennines  were  regarded  as  colonies  of  those  in 
Etruria  Proper  (Liv.  L c.),  though  others  considered 
them  as  Pelnsgian  settlements,  emanating  from  the 
city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth  of  the  Padus  (DiotL 
xiv.  113). 

The  existence  of  this  Etruscan  state  in  the 
country  N.  of  the  Apennines  may  be  regarded  as  an 
unquestionable  historical  fact,  though  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  determine  the  period  of  its  establishment. 
But  those  writers  who  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Rhaetian  or  northern  origin  of  the  Etruscans  na- 
turally regard  these  settlements  in  the  plums  of  the 
Padus  as  jtrior  in  date,  instead  of  subsequent,  to 
their  establishment  S.  of  the  A pennines.  The  Et ms- 
cans  maintained  their  ground  in  this  part  of  Italy 
until  they  were  expelled  or  subdued  by  the  invading 
Gauls;  but  though  their  national  existence  was  at 
this  time  broken  up,  it  is  probable  that  in  many 
other  cities  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  as  we  are  told  was 
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the  case  in  Mantua  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  203;  Plin.  iiL 
19.  s.  23),  they  continued  to  form  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  population.  The  only  cities,  however, 
in  this  part  of  Italy  which  are  expressly  noticed  as 
of  Tuscan  origin  are  Felsina,  afterwards  called 
Bononia,  Mantua,  and  Adria,  to  which  may  doubtless 
be  added  Melpum,  a city  known  to  us  only  by  the 
notice  of  its  destruction.  Ravenna  also  appears  to  have 
been  at  one  period  a Tuscan  city.  (For  a further 
account  of  the  Etruscan  settlements  in  this  part  or 
Italy  and  the  history  of  their  subjugation,  see  Gai.ua 
Cisaltina).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  during 
the  same  period  the  Etruscans  had  extended  their 
power  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  occupied, 
or  at  least  established  colonies  in,  the  country  after- 
wards known  as  Picenum.  Here  the  second  Adria 
was  in  all  probability  a Tuscan  foundation,  as  well 
as  the  city  of  the  same  name  already  mentioned 
[Adrla]  : both  the  name  and  origin  of  Cupra  in  the 
same  region,  are  designated  as  Etruscan.  (Strab.  r. 
p.  241 ; MUller,  Etrusker , vol.  i.  p.  146). 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Etruscan  power  wa*  thus 
extended  towards  the  N.  so  far  beyond  the  limits 
w ithin  which  it  was  afterwards  confined,  it  apjears 
to  have  attained  a corresponding  extension  on  the  S. 
also.  Though  our  accounts  of  the  Etruscan  settle- 
ments in  tliis  direction  are  still  more  vague  and 
indefinite  than  those  of  their  dominion  in  the  north, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  tliat  they  had  at  one 
period  established  themselves  in  the  poaseosioQ  of  the 
greater  part  of  Campania,  where,  according  to  Strabo, 
they  founded  twelve  cities  in  imitation  of  the  confe- 
deracy of  Central  Etruria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  242 ; PoL  ii. 

1 7.)  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  names  of  all 
these:  Capua,  called  by  the  Tuscans  Vulturnum, 
was  the  chief  among  them : Nola  also  is  referred  by 
several  authorities  to  a Tuscan  origin,  and  several 
minor  cities  in  tiie  plain  must  certainly  have  bva 
occupied,  if  not  founded,  by  the  same  people.  To 
these  may  be  probably  added  the  maritime  towns  of 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Surrentum,  Marcina,  and 
Salcmum,  all  of  w hich  are  described  as  at  one  penal 
or  other  Tyrrhenian  towns,  though  it  is  possible  that 
iu  some  of  these  cases  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  rather 
than  Etruscans,  are  meant.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  247,  251; 
MUller,  Etr.  vol.  i.  p.  168.)  The  Etruscans,  however, 
never  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  coast,  Cumae,  Dicacarehia,  and  Neapolis,  though 
they  continued  to  occupy  the  rest  of  Campania  till 
they  were  themselves  reduced  by  the  Sunnites. 
[Campania.]  The  period  of  their  first  establish- 
ment in  these  countries  is  very  uncertain,  the  date 
assigned  by  Cato  for  the  foundation  or  occupation  4 
Capua  differing  by  more  than  three  centuries  from 
that  adopted  by  other  authors.  (Veil.  Pat.  L 7.) 
MUller  follows  the  view  of  these  last  authorities,  and 
refers  the  first  establishment  of  the  Etruscans  io 
Campania  to  a period  as  early  as  d.c.  800:  Niebuhr, 
on  the  contrary,  adopts  the  statement  of  Cato,  and 
considers  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  Campania  os  4 
brief  duration  and  belonging  to  a comparatively  late 
period.  The  account  preserved  by  Dionysius  of  the 
attack  on  Cumae,  about  b.c.  525,  by  a great  hunt  of 
barbarians,  among  w hom  the  Tyrrhenians  (Etruscan*) 
took  the  lead,  may  in  this  case  be  regarded  as 
marking  the  first  npj*'arance  of  that  people  in 
port  of  Italy.  (Dionys.  vii.  3;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i,  pp.  75, 
76;  MUller,  Etr.  voL  i.  pp.  166,  172.) 

Contemporary  with  this  great  extension  of  the 
Etruscan  power  by  land  was  the  period  of  their 
maritime  and  naval  supremacy.  Numerous  state- 
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ments,  of  Greek  writers  especially,  attest  that  the 
Tytrhenians  were  a bohl  and  hardy  race  of  navi- 
gators; they  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  fitting  out 
great  fleets  for  naval  warfare,  and  exercising  an 
almost  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  sea  which 
derived  from  them  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian; 
while  their  expeditions  on  a smaller  scale  had  earned 
for  them  a disgraceful  reputation  as  pirates  and  cor- 
sairs. It  is  probable  that  these  habits  were  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  southern  Etrurians:  the  circum- 
stance that  Pupil  Ionium  was  the  only  maritime  city 
further  north  renders  it  evident  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Central  and  Northern  Etruria  were  not  a sea- 
faring people;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  maritime  enterprises  originated  with  the 
Pelasgian  population  of  the  south,  and  continued  to 
be  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  them,  not  only 
after  they  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ka- 
sena,  but  even  after  their  subjection  to  the  power  of 
Rome.  The  circumstance  that  these  piratical  habits 
were  common  to  tho  Ty rrbeno- Pelasgians  of  the 
islands  and  sh'rres  of  the  Aegacan  Sea  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesis;  wc  find  also  the  in- 
habitants of  Antinm,  who  appear  to  have  been  of 
Tyrrhenian  or  Pdasgic  origin,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  people  of  Southern  Etruria  [Antium], 
following  the  same  course,  and  addicted  both  to 
navigation  and  piracy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  232.) 

The  few  chronological  data  we  possess  prove  the 
naval  power  of  the  Etruscans  to  have  extended  over 
a period  of  considerable  duration.  The  first  distinct 
mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  history  is  in  n.c.  538, 
on  occasion  of  the  Phocacan  settlement  at  Alalia  in 
Corsica,  when  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
combined  their  fleets  to  expel  the  new  colonists,  rat  h 
nation  furnishing  60  ships  of  war;  and  though  de- 
feated in  the  sea-fight  that  ensued,  they  attained 
their  object  of  compelling  the  Pliocaeans  to  quit  the 
island.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  Their  piratical 
expeditions  must,  however,  date  from  a much  earlier 
period.  We  find  them  engaged  in  maritime  hostilities 
with  the  Greek  colonists  of  Lipnra  soon  af.cr  its 
foundation  (Diod.  v.  9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275;  Paus.  x. 
11.  §3,  16.  §4);  and  Ephorus  even  represented  the 
fear  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  as  one  of  the  causes 
which  long  prevented  the  Greeks  from  establishing 
colonies  in  Sicily  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  410). 
At  a later  period  we  find  Anaxilas,  despot  of  Rhe- 
ginm  (b.  c.  494 — 476),  fortifying  the  Scyllaean 
rock  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  tho  Tyrrhenian 
pirates  from  passing  the  Straits  of  Meesana.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  257.)  Shortly  after  this,  the  maritime  power 
of  the  Etruscans  sustained  a severe  blow  by  the 
great  defeat  of  their  fleet,  combined  with  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  by  llieron  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
been  called  in  by  the  Cumaeans  to  their  assistance, 
n.c.  474.  (Diod.  xi.  51  ; Pind.  Pyth.  i.  136 — 
146.)  The  union  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  in 
the  expedition  against  Alalia,  of  the  Etruscan  and  I 
Carthaginian  fleets  seems  to  show  that  these  people  I 
were  hi  general  on  friendly  terms,  and  we  learn  I 
from  an  incidental  notice  that  they  had  concluded 
treaties  regulating  their  respective  navigation  and 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  5), 
while  they  evidently  regarded  the  Greeks  as  inter- 
lopers and  common  enemies.  But  after  the  great 
battle  of  Cumae,  we  hear  no  more  of  any  direct 
enterprises  on  the  part  of  the  Etruscans  against  the 
Greek  cities  ; the  growing  power  of  those  of  Sicily 
in  particular  enabled  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  as- 
sume the  offensive,  and  in  a.  c.  453  the  Syracusan 
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commanders  Phayllus  and  Apelles,  sent  out  to 
pnnish  the  Tyrrhenian  piracies,  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Etruria,  together  with  those  of  Corsica  and 
Aethalia  (Ilva),  with  a fleet  of  60  ships,  and  even 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  latter  island,  from 
which  they  carried  off  a great  booty.  (Diod.  xi. 
88.)  Hence  it  was  evidently  the  hostile  feeling  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  against  Syracuse  which  led  them 
to  send  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  support  of  tho 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  414.  (Thuc.  vi.  89,  105, 
vii.  53.)  Thirty  years  later,  b.  C.  384,  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse  made  an  expedition  in  person  to  the 
coa-st  of  Etruria,  where  he  landed  in  the  territory 
of  Caere,  and  plundered  the  wealthy  temple  of 
Pyrgi.  (Diod.  xv.  14  ; Pseud.- Arist.  Oeconom.  ii 
21.)  By  this  time  it  is  clear  that  the  great  power 
of  the  Etruscans  was  much  broken  : the  Gauls  had 
expelled  them  from  the  fertile  plains  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Padus  ; the  Samnites  had  conquered  their 
Campanian  settlements;  and  the  cities  of  Central 
Etruria  were  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle  against 
the  Gauls  in  the  N.,  and  the  Romans  in  the  S. 
The  capture  of  Vcii  by  the  latter,  which  took  place 
in  the  same  year  with  the  fall  of  Melpum,  N.  of  the 
Apennines,  b.  c.  396,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
turning-point  of  Etruscan  history.  The  Tyrrhenians 
are,  however,  still  mentioned  by  Greek  historians 
as  sending  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries,  sometimes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians,  at  others  to 
that  of  Apathooles,  as  late  as  n.  c.  307.  (Diod. 
xix.  106,  xx.  61,  64.) 

During  the  period  of  the  naval  greatness  of  the 
Etruscans,  they  appear  to  have  founded  colonies  ;n 
the  island  of  Corsica,  and  excrri.ved  a kind  of  so- 
vereignty over  it  : this  was  probably  established 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Phocacan  colonists,  and 
wo  find  the  island  still  mentioned  near  a century 
later,  B.  C.  453.  as  in  a state  of  dependence  ou  the 
Etruscans.  (Diod.  xi.  88.)  With  the  decline  of 
their  naval  power  it  appears  to  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  evidences  of  their 
having  extended  similar  settlements  to  Sardinia,  aio 
far  from  satisfactory.  (Muller,  Etrvsker,  voh  i. 
p.  183.)  Strabo,  indeed,  speaks  distinctly  of  that 
island  having  been  occupied  by  Tyrrhenians  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  lolaus  and  tho  sons  of  Hercules 
(Strab.  v.  p.  225)  ; but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  historical  value  can  be  attached  to  a statement 
referring  to  so  mythical  a period,  and  we  have  no 
account  of  Etruscan  or  Tyrrhenian  colonies,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  the  island.  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  Etrus- 
can population  in  Sardinia  from  the  works  of  art 
discovered  there,  especially  the  curious  architectural 
monuments  called  Nuraghe,  will  be  considered  else- 
where. [Sardinia.] 

2.  ir«rs  and  relations  of  f'ti'uria  irith  Pome. 
— The  history  which  lias  been  preserved  to  us  of 
Etruria  in  its  relations  to  Rome,  has  much  more 
apjicarance  of  a chronological  and  authentic  dia- 
meter than  the  scattered  notices  above  referred  to  : 
but,  unfortunately,  a critical  examination  prove*  it 
to  be  almost  equally  fragmentary  and  uncertain, 
for  the  three  first  centuries  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city.  The  Roman  traditions  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  Etruscan  state  (i.  e.  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etrnria  Proper)  as  already  constituted  and  pow- 
erful at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Rome;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  question  this  fact,  though 
there  appear  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  it 
did  not  attain  to  its  greatest  power  till  a later 
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period.  The  position  of  Rome  itself  on  the  im- 
mediate frontiers  of  Latimn  and  Etruria,  necessarily 
brought  it  into  relations  with  the  Etruscans  from  the 
very  earliest  periods  of  its  existence.  Accordingly 
we  find  Romulus  himself,  as  well  as  Tnllus  Hos- 
tilins,  represented  as  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
Veientines,  the  Etruscan  state  whose  territory  im- 
mediately bordered  on  that  of  the  rising  city.  (Liv. 

i.  15,  27,  30.)  That  a part  of  the  population  of 
Rome  itself  was  of  Tuscan  origin,  is  attested  by 
numerous  ancient  traditions,  though  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  its  settlement  are  very  variously 
reported.  In  the  legendary  history  of  Rome  wc 
find  three  principal  points  of  contact  with  Etruria  : 1 
1.  the  traditions  connected  with  Caelcs  Vibenna,  an 
Etruscan  chieftain,  who  is  represented  as  a kind  of 
Condottiere,  or  leader  of  an  independent  mercenary 
force,  and  not  the  chief  magistrate  or  general  of 
any  of  the  Etruscan  states.  He  is  said  to  have  i 
brought  with  him  a considerable  body  of  Tuscan 
troops,  who  settled  on  the  Caelian  hill  (Mons  Cae- 
lius),  which  derived  its  name  from  their  leader. 
(Tac.  Arm.  iv.  65  ; Feat.  v.  Catlitu,  p.  44,  v.  | 
Tusctu  Vicus,  p.  355;  Varr.  L.L.  v.8.  § 46;  Dionys. 

ii.  36.)  Rut  the  period  to  which  this  immigration 
is  referred  was  very  uncertain,  some  assigning  it 
to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  I’riscus,  which  view  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Tuscan  annals 
cited  by  the  emperor  Claudius  (See  Orelli,  Axe. 
ad  Tac.  Ann.  xi.),  others  carrying  it  back  to  the 
age  of  Romulus.  Tacitus  himself  considers  the 
settlement  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  quarter  which  bore 
from  them  the  name  of  Tuscus  Vicus  as  connected 
with  the  same  event,  though  Livy  and  other  w riters 
referred  this  to  the  expedition  of  i'orsena.  (Liv.  ii. 
14  ; Feat.  p.  355.)  2.  The  traditions  which  point 
to  the  establishment  of  an  Etruscan  dynasty  at 
Rome  under  the  later  kings,  represented  in  the 
narrative  of  the  received  history  by  the  reigns  of 
the  two  Tarquins.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dionysius 
represents  the  elder  Tarquin  as  establishing  his 
supremacy  over  the  whole  cf  Etruria,  after  a war 
of  nine  years'  duration  (iii.  59 — 62),  an  event  of 
which  neither  Livy  nor  Cicero  takes  the  least  notice, 
and  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  historically  true; 
but  it  seems  probable  tliat  the  rule  of  the  Tarquins 
in  Rome  was  coincident  with  the  period  of  the 
greatest  power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  tliat  at  this 
time  their  sway  was  extended  not  only  over  Rome 
itself,  but  a great  part  of  Lntium  also.  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  pp.  383 — 387.)  Muller,  with  much  plau- 
sibility, regards  the  dominion  of  the  Tarquinii  at 
Rome  as  representing  a period  during  which  the 
city  of  Tarquinii  had  established  its  power  over  the 
other  cities  of  Etruria,  as  well  as  over  Rome  itself. 
(Muller,  Ktrusker , vol.  i.  pp.  118 — 122  ; Biogr. 
Diet.  art.  Takquinius.)  To  the  period  of  Etrus- 
can domination  at  Rome  were  assigned,  by  universal 
tradition,  the  great  architectural  works  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  and  the  Capitol,  which  strongly 
resembled  similar  constructions  in  the  cities  of 
Etruria  itself.  3.  A little  later  than  the  period  of 
the  Tarquins  occurs  a somewhat  similar  extension 
of  the  Etruscan  power  under  I’orsena,  king  of  Clu- 
hium.  Thero  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  Roman 
history  that  bears  more  manifest  marks  of  falsifica- 
tion than  the  legends  connected  with  this  prince: 
traditions  of  a wholly  different  kind  were,  however, 
preserved,  which  leave  little  doubt  that  he  really 
conquered  Rome  (Biogr.  Diet.  art.  Porskna),  and 
extended  his  dominion  over  a great  part  of  Latium, 
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until  his  conquests  were  cheeked  at  Aricia,  by  tlie 
assistance  of  the  Greeks  of  Cumae.  This  last  fact, 
i which  is  placed  by  Dionysius  about  506  u.  c , and 
was.  in  all  probability,  derived  from  Cumaean  chro- 
nicles, may  fairly  be  depended  upon  os  historical. 
(Dionys.  vii.  5.) 

From  the  brief  notices  above  given  (the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  which  in  this  place  is  obviously  impos- 
sible). it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  period  when 
the  Etruscan  power  was  at  its  height,  so  far  as  we 
gather  from  the  Roman  traditions,  was  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries  of  the  city,  or  about  620  — 
500  b.c.;  a result  which  accords  with  that  pre- 
viously derived  from  other  sources.  It  is  remarkable 
that  after  the  war  with  Porsena,  the  Roman  annals 
make  no  mention  of  hostilities  with  the  Etruscans 
for  above  twenty  years ; and  when  they  recommence 
(b.c  483),  it  is  the  Veientines  alone  with  whom  the 
arms  of  the  republic  were  engaged.  The  petty  wars 
between  these  two  neighbouring  states  were  conti- 
nued, with  occasional  interruptions  and  intervals  of 
repose,  for  a period  of  nearly  ninety  years,  till  they 
elided  in  the  capture  of  Veii  by  Camillus,  b.  c.  396. 
Throughout  this  whole  interval  we  do  not  find  that 
the  other  cities  of  Etruria  lent  any  efficient  aid  to 
the  Veientines:  even  when  the  progress  of  the  Ro- 
man arms  threatened  Veii  with  destruction,  the 
efforts  of  the  Capenates  and  Faliscatis  to  induce  the 
other  cities  of  the  league  to  espouse  its  cause  proved 
unavailing,  while  they  served  only  to  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  Rome  upon  themselves. 

The  fall  of  Veii  was  the  first  step  that  marked 
the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power  in  their  central 
dominions,  or  Etruria  Proper.  Previous  to  that  event 
they  bail  already  lost  the  greater  pait,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  their  possessions  N.  of  the  Apennines  : the 
fall  of  Melptun,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  tbeir 
cities  N.  of  the  Pad  us,  is  said  to  have  been  precisely 
contemporary  with  that  of  VeiL  (Com.  Nop.  op. 
Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  2 1 .)  Before  the  same  period,  also, 
the  Sunnites  had  wrested  from  them  the  fertile 
plains  of  Campania,  and  the  central  Etrurians  now 
stood  alone,  assailed  by  the  growing  power  of  Koine 
in  the  S.,  and  exposed  to  the  formidable  attacks  of 
the  Gauls  on  their  northern  frontier.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  danger  that  threatened  them  from  this 
quarter  that  prevented  their  cities  from  combining  to 
resist  the  Roman  arms,  which  in  consequence  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground  in  Southern  Etruria.  Capena 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  Rome  shortly 
after  Veii:  Falerii,  though  not  conquered,  was  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace;  and  already  before  the  Gaulish 
invasion,  it.  c.  390,  the  Romans  had  carried  their 
arm#  as  far  as  Sutrium,  and  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  powerful  city  of  Vobinii.  (Died.  xiv.  98, 
109;  Liv.  v.  24,  27,  .11,  32.)  Even  that  great  ca- 
lamity only  interrupted  their  progress  for  a short 
time:  wc  find  them,  within  a few  years  after,  not 
only  carrying  on  warfare  against  the  Etruscans  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sutriam  and  Ncpetc,  but  esta- 
blishing Roman  colonies  in  both  those  towns,  which 
became  in  consequence  an  important  barrier  against 
the  power  of  Etruria.  In  the  subsequent  wars,  it 
was  sometimes  Tarquinii,  at  others  Vo  lain  fi  (at  this 
j time  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Central 
Etruria),  that  took  the  lead;  but  in  D. C.  351  the 
Tarquiniuns  concluded  a truce  for  forty  years,  which 
appears  to  have  been  observed  on  bo  h sides : and  it 
was  not  till  311  that  mention  again  occurs  of  an 
Etruscan  war.  The  next  year  (b.c.  310)  was  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  passage  of  the  Ciniinian 
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forest,  a barrier  never  before  crossed  by  the  Roman 
arms.  On  thin  occasion  the  whole  Etruscan  confc-  ; 
deiacj appears  to  have  really  taken  part  in  the  war:  ' 
the  Pcrusions.  Cortonans,  and  A r re  turns  are  men-  j 
t toned  as  concluding  a separate  peace,  and  the  com-  : 
bined  forces  of  the  other  Etruscans  were  defeated  by 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  at  the  Vadimonian  lake, — a 
battle  which,  according  to  Livy  (ix.  39),  gave  the 
first  decisive  blow  to  the  ancient  power  of  Etruria. 
The  constant  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  is  marked 
in  subsequent  campaigns  by  the  circumstance  that 
their  victories  were  gained  near  Ruse  Hue  and  Vola- 
terrae  (Liv.  x.  4,  13),  — places  far  in  advance  of  the 
scene  of  their  earlier  wars.  A brief  period  now 
ensued,  during  which  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians 
united  with  the  Samnites.  and  even  with  their  an- 
cient enemies  the  Senonian  Gauls,  against  the  rising 
power  of  Rome;  but  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
and  two  great  defeats  of  the  combined  forces — the 
one  at  Sentinum  in  Umbria,  t».  c.  295,  the  other,  in 
B.  c.  233,  at  the  same  Vadimonian  lake  which  had 
already  proved  disastrous  to  the  Etruscans — appear 
to  have  finally  crushed  the  power  of  that  people. 
They  were,  however,  still  in  anus  two  years  later, 
when  the  consul  Q.  Marciua  Philippus  celebrated  a 
triumph  for  the  last  time  over  the  Etruscans  in  ge- 
neral (de  Etrusceis,  Fast.  Triumph.).  The  following 
year,  b.  c.  281,  the  Volsininns  and  Volcientes  alone 
protracted  the  now  hopeless  contest,  and  were  at 
length  reduced  to  submission.  (Fast.  Triumph.  1.  c.) 
But  as  late  as  b.  c.  265,  the  Volsininns  were  once 
more  in  arms ; and  though  this  contest  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  civil  disturbances  in  their  own 
city,  the  statement  of  Floras  (i.  21)  is  probably 
correct,  that  they  were  the  last  of  all  the  Italian 
states  that  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  This 
event  occurred  the  very  year  before  the  commence- 
ment of  tire  First  Punic  War.  The  causes  that  led 
the  Faliscana,  who  had  so  long  been  friendly  to 
Rome,  to  engage  in  a hopeless  contest  with  that 
formidable  jower,  after  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Carthage,  b.  c.  241,  arc  wholly  unknown  to  us. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xix.;  Eutrop.  ii.  28.) 

3.  Etruria  under  the  Romans. — We  have  no  de- 
tailed account  of  the  hist  years  of  the  contest  between 
Etruria  and  Rome,  the  leading  events  of  which  have 
been  just  recapitulated : and  we  are  almost  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  teims  on  which  the  several  cities 
were  received  to  submission,  and  the  relations  whirl) 
in  consequence  subsisted  between  them  and  the  do- 
minant republic.  That  the  terms  were  in  general 
favourable,  and  that  the  Etruscan  cities  for  the  most 
part  enjoyed  a more  privileged  position  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  Italians,  may  be  inferred  from  various 
circumstances.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  they  con- 
tinued uniformly  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  are 
mentioned  as  taking  the  lead  in  furnishing  volun- 
tary supplies  towards  fitting  out  the  fleet  of  Scipio, 
in  a manner  that  clearly  indicates  their  scmi-imlc- 
prudent  position.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  It  is  {irnhablc 
that  most  of  them  retained  the  rank  of  ‘‘allied 
cities  " (civitates  foedenitae).  Roman  colonies  were 
established  only  in  the  S.  of  Etruria,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  I’isae  and  Luca  (Liv.  xl.  43,  xli.  13),  which 
were  obviously  founded  as  a barrier  against  the 
Ligurians,  not  with  a view  of  controlling  the  Etrus- 
<ana  themselves,  lienee,  it  is  a complete  mistake 
to  snppoce,  as  many  writers  have  done,  that  the  Ito- 
man  conquest  put  an  end  to  the  natioual  existence 

Etruria:  its  inhabitants  retained  until  a much 
later  period  their  language,  arts,  religious  rites,  and 
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1 national  peculiarities.  The  immediate  neighbour* 
j hood  of  the  imperial  city  doubtless  became  early  Ro» 

| manised,  but  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
J Republic  that  the  same  process  was  extended  to  the 
: more  distant  portions  of  the  country.  The  Etrus- 
cans were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise  in  b.  c. 
89:  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  general  revolt  of 
the  Italians  in  the  preceding  year,  but,  after  the  war 
had  continued  for  above  a year,  their  fidelity  began 
to  waver,  and  the  Romans  hastened  to  furestal  their 
defection  by  granting  them  the  full  rights  of  citizens. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  49.)  In  the  civil  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sulla  they  were  among  the  first  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  former  (/&.  67),  and  adhered  to  it  stead- 
fastly, long  after  the  rest  of  his  partisans  had  been 
subdued;  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Vola- 
terrae  having  defied  the  nmis  of  Sulla  himself  for 
nearly  two  years  (Strab.  v.  p.  223  ; Cic.  pro 
Rose.  7).  Hence,  the  whole  weight  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Sulla  fell  upon  Etruria;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  ravaged  the  country  during  the  war,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  confiscations  of  property,  and  the 
numerous  military  colonies  which  he  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  nationality  of  Etruria.  Other  events  contributed 
in  rapid  succession  to  the  same  result:  the  northern 
districts  of  Etruria  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
revolt  of  Catiline  [Faesulae],  and  in  consequence 
suffered  a second  time  the  ravages  of  civil  war; 
while  Caesar,  and  the  triumvirs  after  his  death,  fol- 
lowed np  the  policy  of  Sulla,  by  establishing  mili- 
tary colonies  throughout  the  land,  until  there  came 
to  be  scarcely  a city  of  Etruria  whose  territory  had 
not  been  thus  assigned  to  new  settlers.  (Lib.  Colon, 
pp.  21 1 — 225;  Zumpt,  de  Coloniis , pp.  251,  253, 
303.)  The  civil  war  of  Pemsia,  B.  c.  41,  appears 
to  have  been  closely  connected  with  these  changes, 
and  the  capture  and  destruction  of  that  city  crushed 
the  last  effort  of  the  Etruscans  to  revive  their  ex- 
piring nationality.  (Propert.  ii.  1,  29.) 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  calamities  there 
appears  to  have  still  remained  a strong  element  of 
the  native  Etruscan  race.  The  language  had  not 
fallen  altogether  into  disuse,  down  to  a late  period 
of  the  Roman  empire:  many  extant  monuments  and 
works  of  art  belong  to  the  same  epoch;  and  inscrip- 
tions attest  that  the  Etruscans  not  only  retained  a 
municipal  organisation,  but  that  the  u Qnindecim 
Populi  Iletrariae  " still  formed  a kind  of  league  or 
confederacy, — probahly,  however,  only  for  sacred 
objects.  (Orell.  Inscr.  96,  3149;  MOIler,  Etrusler , 
vo|.  i.  pp.  357,  358.)  For  administrative  purposes 
Etruria  constituted  the  seventh  region  of  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  Augustus:  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  it  was  united  into  one  province  with 
Umbria,  an  arrangement  which  appears  to  have  sub- 
sisted as  late  as  a.  i».  400,  when  we  find  in  the  No- 
titia  a “ Consular:*  Tusciae  of  Umbriae  " (Eotit. 
I>ign.  p.  63;  Bucking,  ad  loc.  p.  430;  Mommsen, 
Die  Lib.  CoL  p.  207.)  A new  distinction,  however, 
occurs  under  the  later  Roman  empire,  between 
" Tuscia  suburbiearia ” and  “ Tuscia  annonaru" 
( Ainm.  Mare,  xxvii.  3.  § 1 ; Mommsen,  /.  c.),  of 
which  the  latter  appears  to  have  comprised  the  dis- 
trict N.  of  the  Arnos:  benee  the  expression  met  w ith 
in  later  writers,  such  as  Ca&siodorus  and  Jomandes, 
of  “ Tuscia  utraque " (Cass.  IVir.  iv.  14;  Jorn.  de 
Reb.  Get.  60;  Geogr.  Raw  iv.  29).  It  was  not  till 
a much  later  period  that  the  distinction  was  esta- 
blished between  Tuscany,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  and  the  provinces  adjoining  Rome,  including 
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Viterbo , Bolecna,  and  Cometo,  which  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  Papal  dominion.  The  foundation  of  this 
division  seems  to  have  been  laid  daring  the  period  of 
the  Lombard  rule. 

V.  Political  Coxstitctiox. 

Imperfect  as  is  our  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Etruria, — its  internal  history  especially, — 
we  cannot  wonder  that  our  knowledge  of  its  govern- 
ment and  political  institutions  should  be  very  incom- 
plete. All  ancient  writers  concur  in  representing 
the  Etruscans  as  not  united  into  one  regular  state 
under  a national  government,  but  forming  a con- 
federacy of  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  a sove- 
reign and  independent  state,  possessing  not  only  the 
right  of  internal  self-government,  but  that  of  making 
war  or  peace  on  its  own  account.  They  were  indeed 
in  the  habit  of  holding  general  assemblies  of  deputies 
from  all  the  cities,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Latins 
at  the  Lucas  Ferentinae,  and  which  took  place  in 
like  manner  at  a national  sanctuary  called  the  Fannin 
Voltumnae,  the  site  of  which  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  These  meetings,  which  were  held 
regularly  once  a year,  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
first  instance  rather  of  a religious  than  a political 
character;  and  the  election  of  a head  priest  or  pon- 
tiff, to  officiate  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Etruria  (Liv.  v.  1),  must  have  had  reference  to  these 
annual  solemnities.  They  became,  however,  the 
usual  occasion  for  deliberating  on  all  political  matters 
affecting  the  common  welfare  of  the  Etruscan  nation; 
and  besides  these  regular  assemblies,  it  was  not  un< 
usual  to  hold  extraordinary  ones  at  the  same  place, 
if  any  unusual  emergency  called  for  them.  (Liv.  ii. 
44,  iv.  23,  25,  61,  v.  I,  vi.  2,  x.  16;  Muller,  Etna- 
her , ii.  1.)  It  is,  however,  manifest  that  the  de- 
cisions of  this  congress  were  not  considered  binding 
upon  the  several  states,  which  we  find  in  many  in-  I 
stances  acting  wholly  independently;  and  we  have  ' 
no  evidence  that,  even  in  time  of  war,  there  was  any 
supreme  authority  established  and  recognised 
throughout  the  confederacy,  though  there  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  some  general  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  combined  armies  when  ac- 
tually in  the  field. 

The  cities  which  composed  the  league  of  Central 
Etruria  or  Etruria  Proper  (the  only  one  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned)  are  universally  reckoned  as 
twelve  in  number:  and  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that 
the  same  number  of  cities  was  established  in  the 
territory  N.  of  the  Apennines  in  imitation  of  this 
parent  league.  (Liv.  iv.  23,  v.  33;  Dionys.  vi.  75; 
Strait,  v.  p.  219.)  But  no  ancient  writer  has  pre- 
served to  us  a list  of  the  cities  that  composed  the 
confederacy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  which  were  the  sovereign  twelve,  there 
being  considerably  more  than  that  number  of  names 
that  would  seem  to  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction. lienee  the  lists  proposed  by  modem  writers 
have  varied  greatly:  the  ci'ies  that  appear  to  have 
the  most  unquestionable  claim  to  be  included  are 
Tarquinii,  Veii,  Vohdnii,  Clasium.  Volaternie,  Vetu- 
lonia,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arret inin:  to  these  may 
probably  be  added  Caere  and  Falerii : but  the  claims  , 
of  Faesulae,  Rusellae,  Pisae,  and  Volci  are  nearly  ! 
equally  strong.  Popnlonintn.  which  appears  to  have  ] 
been  a powerful  and  flourishing  city,  is  generally 
rejected  as  having  been  a colony  of  Volaterrae,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  at  one  period  an  independent 
state,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Capena,  Luna, 
and  several  other  towns  in  Etruria.  It  is  probable 
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indeed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Achaean  League 
while  the  number  was  always  preserved,  the  consti- 
tuent members  varied,  from  time  to  time,  with  tha 
rise  and  fall,  the  growth  and  decay,  of  the  different 
Etruscan  cities.  (Niebuhr,  to!,  i.  pp.  118 — 121; 
Miiller,  Etrusker , vol.  i.  pp.  344 — 355;  Dennis, 
Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  xxviii.)  But  bc  ides  these,  we 
find  several  other  towns  in  Etruria  which  appear  on 
different  occasions  as  assuming  an  independent  pwsi- 
I tion  and  acting  like  sovereign  states:  the  nature  of 
the  relations  between  these  and  the  heads  of  the 
League  are  wholly  unknown  to  us.  But,  so  fully 
recognised  was  the  existence  of  the  regular  confede- 
racy, that  the  “ Twelve  states  of  Etruria"  (duodecim 
Etruriae  populi)  was  become  a common  designation 
for  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  like  the  **  triginta 
populi  Latini  ” for  that  of  the  Latins. 

Of  the  internal  government  and  constitution  of  the 
several  Etruscan  cities  we  know  little  more  than 
that  it  was  essentially  aristocratic,  and  that  the 
dominant  body,  like  tho  patricians  at  Rome  in  the 
early  days  of  the  city,  fortified  their  political  power 
by  sacerdotal  influence,  retaining  in  their  own  hands 
the  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  sacred  offices  and 
the  discharge  of  the  numerous  and  complicated 
functions  and  observances  of  their  religious  ritual. 
It  is  apparently  this  aristocratic  body  in  each  dty 
which  is  commonly  designated  by  Roman  writers  as 
the  “ Principe*,"  and  it  npjtears  that  it  was  they 
alone  who  assisted  at  the  general  councils  of  the 
nation  already  mentioned.  (Liv.  ii.  44.  vi.  2.  x.  16.) 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  Lucumo,  an  Etruscan 
word  which  npjiears  to  have  designated  certain 
members  of  this  privileged  order,  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. It  is  not  unfrequcnUy  misunderstand  by 
Roman  writers  as  a proper  name,  while  others  use  it 
as  equivalent  to  nobles  in  general  (Censorin.  4. 

§ 13;  Val.  Max.  de  Xom.  § 18),  and  others  again 
regard  it  as  corresponding  to  a chief  magistrate  or 
even  king  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  278).  The  genuine 
Etruscan  form  seems  to  have  been  Lauchme  (Muller, 
Etr.  vol.  i.  p.  363),  whence  Propertius  uses  the  form 
Luctnn  (v.  1.  29).  Besiiles  this  privileged  body, 
there  must  have  existed,  at  least  in  the  towns  <f 
Etruria,  a commonalty  or  free  population  analogous 
to  the  plebeians  at  Rome,  but  whose  political  power 
seems  to  have  been  very  limited.  The  mass  of  the 
country  population  was  composed  of  serfs  (were  <rrai). 
in  all  probability  the  descendants  of  the  conquered 
people,  the  Umbrians  and  Pelasgians:  these  Penestae 
were  led  out  to  battle,  like  the  Spartan  Helots,  by 
their  respective  lords,  the  nobles  nf  the  superior  race. 
(Dionys.  ix.  5;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p>.  121;  Miiller, 
E true  her , vol.  i.  pp.  377,  378.)  It  is  pirohablc  that 
the  account  of  the  civil  dissensions  at  Volsinii,  which 
are  said  to  have  thrown  the  political  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  stares,  must  refer  to  a somewhat  similar 
class  of  vassals  or  dependents  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  124), 
but  the  version  transmitted  to  us  is  too  vague  to  be 
of  much  value. 

The  earliest  traditions  concerning  Etruria,  espe- 
cially thoe  of  a mythical  character,  make  frequent 
mention  of  kings  of  the  several  cities,  of  which  Per- 
sona, king  of  Clasium,  is  one  of  the  latest  instances. 
But  in  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Etruria  with  Rome 
the  regal  dignity  had  been  abolished  throughout  the 
Etruscan  cities,  and  an  aristocrat! cal  government 
with  annnal  chief  magistrates  established,  probably 
not  much  unlike  that  of  Rome  in  the  first  years  of 
the  republic.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  at  this  time 
their  objection  to  the  monaivhical  form  of  govern- 
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iwnt  that  they  even  refused  to  assist  the  Veientines 
against  Rome,  because  they  had  returned  to  it,  and 
placed  themselves  again  under  the  rule  of  a king. 
(Lie.  v.  1.)  Tolumnius,  also,  is  called  king  of  Veil 
about  40  years  earlier.  (/<L  iv.  17.) 

VL  Religion. 

The  Etruscans  were  celebrated  beyond  almost  any 
other  people  of  antiquity  for  their  devotion  to  their 
national  religion,  and  for  the  zeal  and  scrupulous 
care  with  which  they  practised  the  various  observ- 
ances of  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  Livy  calls  them 
“ gens  ante  nmnes  alios  eo  mag  is  dedita  religionibus, 
quod  excellent  arte  colendi  eas  ” (v.  1 ).  Hence  they 
became  the  instructors  of  the  Romans  in  many  of 
their  religious  rites,  and  that  people  adopted  from 
them  a considerable  part  of  what  was  in  later  ages 
received  as  the  established  national  religion  of  Rome. 
Hence  arises  one  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  all 
inquiries  into  the  Etruscan  religion,  that,  as  we  have 
no  account  of  it  in  its  native  purity,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  what  was  truly  Tuscan,  and  to 
separate  it  from  other  elements  with  which  it  had 
become  in  later  ages  intimately  blended.  Equally 
difficult  is  it  to  determine  the  precise  extent  and 
influence  of  the  Greek  religion  upon  that  of  Etruria. 
Much  of  what  appears  common  to  the  two  was  probably 
derived  through  the  Pelasgic  population  of  Southern 
Etruria,  but  the  fact  appears  incontestable  that  the 
operation  of  direct  Hellenic  influences  at  a much  later 
period  may  be  extensively  traced  in  the  Etruscan 
mythology.  This  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  works 
of  art  which  have  been  discovered  in  Etruria,  and 
here  the  difficulty  is  still  increased  by  the  great  in- 
fluence which  Hellenic  art  undoubtedly  exercised 
over  that  of  the  Etruscans,  irrespective  of  any  direct 
religious  operation.  [See  below,  p.  868.]  Hence 
this  class  of  monuments,  which,  considering  the  vast 
nunberv  of  them  that  have  been  preserved,  would 
seem  likely  U>  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  subject, 
can  only  be  employed  with  the  utmost  caution.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  tho  discussion  of  this 
abstruse  and  complicated  subject:  a few  leading 
results  only  can  be  briefly  stated. 

1.  The  Etruscan  religious  system  was  not  one 
wholly  foreign  to  the  other  nations  of  Italy:  it  had 
many  points  in  common  with  those  especially  of  the 
Sabines  and  Latins;  and  though  in  many  cases  this 
way  arise  from  tile  confusion  of  later  writers,  and 
the  impossibility  of  distinguishing,  in  the  7th  and8th 
centuries  of  the  Roman  state,  which  of  its  religious 
institutions  were  really  derived  from  Etruria,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Etruscan  mythology 
really  contained  much  that  was  common  to  the  two 
people  just  mentioned,  and  that  had  been  derived  by 
all  three  from  some  common  source. 

2.  Some  portions  of  the  Etruscan  mythology  and 
religion  unquestionably  point  to  an  Eastern  origin. 
The  number  and  importance  of  these  evidences  of 
Oriental  influence  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
those  writers  who  have  insisted  on  the  Lydian,  or 
other  Oriental,  extraction  of  the  Etruscans ; but  the 
existence  of  such  an  element  in  their  religious  sys- 
tem cannot  be  denied ; though  it  is  a question  how 
far  it  proves  in  any  particular  case  direct  transmis- 
sion from  an  oriental  source. 

3.  There  are  not  wanting  indications  which  would 
connect  the  religious  mythology  of  Etruria  with  that 
of  tbe  northern  nations  of  Europe.  The  name  of 
Aetar,  which  was  the  Etruscan  appellation  for  the 
gods  in  general  (Suet.  Aug.  97),  at  once  recals  the 
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A tar  of  the  Scandinavians  (MUller,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 ; 
Donaldson,  Forromawi,  p.  151);  and  much  of  the 
gloomy  worship  of  the  infernal  deities,  which  forma 
so  prominent  a part  of  the  Etruscan  religion,  pre- 
sents a strong  similarity  with  the  northern  mythology. 
(Gerhard,  Die  Gottheiten  der  Elruskcr , p.  17.) 

4.  But  whatever  extent  may  be  allowed  to  these 
last  sources  of  influence,  a much  greater  one  was 
exercised  by  the  Pelasgic  element  of  the  Etruscan 
people.  With  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
operation  of  later  Hellenic  ideas,  and  especially  for 
the  introduction  on  works  of  art  of  foreign  deities, 
and  a different  cycle  of  mythology,  there  remains  a 
pervading  similarity  with  the  religious  system  of  the 
early  Greeks,  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
otherwise  than  by  referring  them  to  a common  Pe- 
lasgic origin.  From  the  same  source,  probably,  pro- 
ceeded much  of  that  which  we  And  common  to  tho 
southern  Etruscans  and  to  their  neighbours  in 
La  Li  am. 

Of  the  special  deities  that  were  worshipped  by 
the  Tuscans,  the  most  important  were  Tina  or  Tinia, 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Jupiter;  Cupra,  who  waa 
identified  with  Juno;  and  Minerva,  whose  name  was 
the  same  in  the  Tuscan  language,  and  appears  on 
Etruscan  monuments  as  Mener/a.  These  three 
deities  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  chief  gods, 
whence  we  are  told  tliat  every  Etruscan  city  had 
three  temples  dedicated  to  them  (as  was  the  case  in 
the  Capitol  at  Rome),  and  three  gates  which  bore 
their  names.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  422).  Besides 
throe,  we  find  particularly  mentioned  as  Etruscan 
deities,  and  bearing  names  of  clearly  Etruscan  origin : 
Vertumnut , whose  worship  seems  to  have  especially 
prevailed  at  Volsinii,  from  whence  it  was  transferred 
to  Rome;  Nortia,  the  Etruscan  goddess  of  Fortune, 
also  worshipped  at  Volsinii,  apparently  identical  with 
the  Fortuna  of  Antium  and  Pracnrote  ; and  Vol- 
tumnn,  whose  sanctuary  was  the  meeting-place  ol 
the  whole  Etruscan  nation.  To  these  must  be  added, 
partly  from  notices  of  ancient  writers,  partly  from 
extant  monuments:  Vulcan,  whose  Etruscan  name, 
as  we  learn  from  works  of  art,  was  Sethi  ant,  the 
special  object  of  worship  at  Perusia ; Mercury,  called 
by  the  Etruscans  Turms,  a name  of  frequent  occur- 
rence on  mirrors;  Venus,  who  appears  in  similar 
works  under  tho  name  of  Tttran  ; Mantas,  probably 
a genuine  Etruscan  name,  and  one  of  the  principal 
infernal  deities;  Vediua  or  Vejovis,  also  an  infernal 
power;  Summanus,  the  god  of  nocturnal  thunder, 
and  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  shades.  These  two  last 
rut  met  are  Latin,  and  perhaps  the  deities  themselves 
belong  properly  to  Latium.  Ancharia,  who  was  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  Faesulae,  and  Uorta}  who  gave 
name  to  the  town  of  that  name  near  the  foot  of 
Soracte,  are,  apparently,  mere  local  divinities,  but  of 
native  Tuscan  origin.  Apollo  and  Hercules,  whose 
names  are  written  on  Etruscan  bronzes  Aplu  or 
Aptdu,  and  IlerecU  or  Hercle,  would  seem  to  be 
foreign  divinities  that  had  originally  no  place  in  the 
mythological  system  of  Etruria,  though  their  wor- 
ship was  at  a later  period  extensively  diffused  in  that 
country;  and  the  some  thing  was  still  more  clearly 
the  case  with  the  Greek  Bacchus,  though  there  ex- 
isted an  Etruscan  divinity  named  Phuphlunt  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  identified  or  con- 
founded. On  the  other  hand,  Util  (Sol),  the  god  of 
the  sun,  and  Lotna  or  Luna,  as  they  bear  native 
names,  were  probably  also  genuine  Etruscan  deities. 
Tbe  worship  of  Janus  at  Falerii,  of  Silvanus  and 
Inuus  at  Caere,  and  of  Saturn  us  at  Saturnia  (callod 
3k 
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by  the  Tu.vins  Aurinia),  is  al«o  attested  by  Roman 
writers,  bu*.  the  Etruscan  names  of  these  deities 
are  unknown  to  us. 

Besides  these  names  of  individual  divinities,  a 
few  more  general  notices  of  the  Etruscan  mythology 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  which  bear  more  distinctly 
the5tampof  its  peculiar  national  character.  Such  isthe 
statement,  that,  in  addition  to  the  supreme  deity ,Tinia 
or  Jupiter,  there  were  twelve  other  divinities,  six  male 
and  six  female,  whose  proper  names  wereunknown,  but 
who  were  termed  collectively  the  Dii  Consent©*,  and 
formed  the  counsellors  of  Tima;  they  were  regarded 
as  presiding  over  the  powers  of  nature, and  not  eternal, 
but  destined  to  perish  at  some  future  time  with  the 
natural  order  of  tldngs  over  which  they  presided. 
Notwithstanding  the  statement  that  their  real  names 
were  unknown,  the  more  powerful  of  the  divinities 
above  enumerated  seem  to  have  been  generally 
ranked  among  the  Consentes.  (Amob.  adv.  Sat.  iii. 
40;  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  1;  Muller,  Etr.  vol.  ii.  pp-  81 — 
86 ; Gerhard,  l.  c.  pp.  22,  23.)  But  superior  to 
these,  and  to  Tinia  himself,  were  certain  mysterious 
deities,  called  the  Dii  Involuti,  apparently  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Fates,  who  were  supposed  to  exer- 
cise an  irresistible  controlling  power  over  the  gods 
themselves,  while  their  own  names  and  attributes  re- 
mained unknown.  (Amob.  /.  c.:  Seneca,  Sat . Qu. 
it  41.)  Another  class  of  divinities  which  is  ex- 
pressly referred  to  the  Etruscan  religion  are  the  Dii 
Novensilcs,  the  nine  deities  to  whom  alone  the  power 
of  hurling  the  thunderbolts  was  conceded ; this  clas- 
sification appears  to  have  had  no  reference  to  that  of 
the  Consentes,  but  must  have  included  many  of  the 
same  gods.  (Plin.  ii.  53;  Amob.  iii.  38.) 

Of  purely  Etruscan  origin  also  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Genii,  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Roman 
religion,  though  the  Etruscan  word  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  Genius  is  unknown.  As  the  Genius  was 
the  tutelary  or  presiding  spirit  of  every  individual 
man,  so  were  the  Lares  those  of  the  bouse  or  family; 
the  word  Lar  is  unquestionably  Etruscan,  and  tho 
Lasa  or  Lara,  a kind  of  fortune  or  attendant  genius 
(often  represented  on  works  of  art  under  the  form  of 
a winged  female  figure),  appears  to  be  connected  with 
the  same  notion.  This  idea  of  a class  of  intermediate 
beings,  inferior  to  the  true  gods,  but  the  immediate 
agents  through  which  the  affairs  of  mankind  were 
controlled  (imperfectly  developed  in  the  Greek  Dac- 
mones),  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  Etruscan 
system  of  religious  faith.  It  reappears  in  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  infernal  powers,  where  we  find,  besides 
the  gloomy  Mantus  (the  Pinto  of  their  mythology), 
and  the  corresponding  female  deity,  Mania,  the  nu- 
merous class  of  the  Dii  Manes,  — “ the  good  gods  ” 
as  they  were  called  by  a natural  euphemism, — who 
are  aptly  compared  with  the  Lares  and  Genii  of  the 
upper  world.  (Serv.  adAen.  iii.  63,  vi.  743 ; Gerhard, 
l.c.  pp.  13 — 16.)  The  name  of  these  is  probably 
Latin,  but  the  worship  of  them  certainly  prevailed 
in  Etruria.  Etruscan  works  of  art  abound  in  repre- 
sentations of  infernal  spirits  or  furies,  sometimes  as 
female  figures,  winged  and  armed  with  serpents,  at 
others  under  forms  the  moot  hideous  and  horrible; 
one  of  these,  characterised  by  his  commonly  bearing 
a great  hammer,  and  apparently  representing  the 
messenger  of  death,  bears  in  several  instances  the 
Greek  name  of  Charon  (XAPYN),  a clear  proof  how 
much  the  mythologies  of  the  two  nations  have  be- 
come intermingled  on  extant  works  of  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  on  these  the  genuine  Etruscan 
names  of  Leinth , Mean,  Snenath,  Sathum,  and 
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Munthnch,  all  applied  to  deities  of  unknown  power, 
but  apparently  goddesses  of  fate  or  destiny.  (For 
fuller  details  concerning  the  religious  system  of  the 
Etruscans,  see  Miiller,  Etruelxr,  vol.  ii.  book  3,  cb. 
3,  4;  Gerhard,  Die  Gotth-iten  der  Et  ms  Jeer,  Berlin, 
1847.) 

The  Etruscan  religion  was  especially  charac- 
terised by  the  nnmber  and  minuteness  of  its  ritual 
observances,  and  particularly  by  those  which  had 
reference  to  the  different  modes  of  divination.  Hence 
Etruria  is  called  by  Amobius  “genitrix  et  mater 
superstitionis."  (Amob.  vii.  26.)  To  interpret  the 
divine  will,  and  to  avert  the  divine  wrath,  were  the 
' objects  which  they  proposed  to  themselves  in  their 
various  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  modes  of  doing 
this  constituted  what  was  termed  by  the  Romans 
the  “ disriplina  Etrusca."  This  system  had,  ac- 
j cording  to  the  native  tradition,  been  first  revealed  by 
a miraculous  youth  named  Tages,  who  sprung  out 
of  the  earth  in  the  territory  of  Tarquinii,  and  had 
from  thence  been  diffused  throughout  the  twelve 
state#  of  Etruria,  where  it  was  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  families  of  the  Lncnmones  or  chief 
nobles.  (Cic.  de  Dir.  ii.  23;  Censorin.  4.  § 13; 
Fest.  v.  Tages;  Lucan,  i.  636.)  Many  of  its  rules 
were  (in  later  times  at  least)  committed  to  writing, 
but  much  was  still  preserved  by  oral  tradition;  and 
the  exclusive  possession  of  these  precepts,  without 
which  no  political  or  public  affairs  could  be  trans- 
acted, was  one  of  the  great  engines  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy  of  Etruria.  Hence 
the  young  nobles  were  trained  up  by  a long  course 
of  study  to  the  possession  of  this  hereditary  know- 
ledge; and  even  after  Etruria  had  fallen  into  de- 
pendence upon  Rome,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
provide  by  special  regulations  for  its  perpetuation. 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  41,  de  Legg.  ii.  9,  ad  Fam.  vi.  6- 
Tac.  Ann.  xi.  15.) 

The  modes  of  divination  were  principally  three; 

1.  By  angary,  or  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds,  a 
practice  common  to  all  the  early  nations  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  a less  degree  to  the  most  ancient  Greeks. 

2.  By  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  a mode 
also  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  practised  by  other 
Italian  nations,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  a more  systematic  form  and  regular  body 
of  rules  by  the  Etruscans  than  by  any  other  people. 
On  this  acconnt  we  find  the  Romans  throughout  all 
periods  of  their  history  consulting  the  Etruscan 
Haruspices.  (Liv.  v.  15,  xxv.  16,  xxvii.  37;  Cic. 
Cat.  iii.  8,  de  Div.  ii.  4 ; Lucan,  i.  584.)  But 
though  the  name  of  these  functionaries  appears  to  be 
certainly  connected  with  this  peculiar  branch 
divination  (Mfiller,  Etr.  vol.  ii.  p.  12),  they  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  it,  but  undertook  to  interpret 
portents  and  prodigies  of  all  descriptions.  3.  The 
divination  from  thunder  and  lightning  was  more 
peculiarly  Etruscan  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
modes.  Its  principles  were  embodied  in  certain 
books  called  libri  fulgurates  and  tcmitruales,  which 
appear  to  have  been  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  33 ; Lucret.  vi  380) ; and  some  of 
the  numerous  distinctions  which  they  established 
between  the  different  kinds  of  thunderbolts  (of  which 
there  were  eleven  in  all)  have  been  preserved  to  us. 
(Plin.  ii.  52,  53.)  But  this  doctrine,  like  most 
others  of  the  same  kind,  appears  to  have  contained 
much  that  was  secret  and  abstruse,  and  this  formed 
part  of  the  Disciplina  Etrusca  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  oral,  and  often  hereditary,  tradition.  Even 
under  the  Roman  empire  the  art  of  the  Haruspices 
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appears  to  bare  remained  principally  in  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans;  but  it  had  fallen  to  a great  degree 
into  disrepute,  and,  though  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  emperor  Claudius  to  restore  it  (Tec.  Ann.  xi. 
15),  it  gradually  sunk  into  contempt,  and  the 
Tuscan  Haruspex  was  regarded,  like  the  Chaldaean 
astrologer,  as  a mere  vulgar  impostor.  The  super- 
stition itself,  however,  continued  down  to  the  latest 
ages  of  the  empire,  and  is  mentioned  in  A.  d.  408 
during  the  wars  of  Alaric  in  Italy.  (Zoaim.  v.  41.) 

VII.  Arts  and  Sciences. 

It  Li  especially  from  the  still  extant  monuments  and 
works  of  art  discovered  in  Etruria  that  there  has  arisen 
in  modem  times  a high,  and  in  some  degree  certainly 
exaggerated,  notion  of  the  civilisation  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans.  But  all  accounts  agree  in  representing 
them  as  by  far  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  people 
of  ancient  Italy,  and  especially  devoted  to  the  practice 
of  arts  and  handicrafts  of  various  kinds.  (Athen. 
xv.  p.  700,  c.;  Heraclid.  16.)  It  was  from  them 
tliat  the  Romans  confessedly  derived  many  of  the 
arts  and  inventions  that  conduced  to  the  comfort  of 
daily  life,  as  well  as  many  objects  of  luxury  and 
magnificence.  To  the  latter  class  belong  the  orna- 
mental attire  worn  in  the  triumphal  processions,  — 
themselves  probably  an  Etruscan  custom  (Appian, 
viii.  66), — as  well  as  by  the  kings  and  chief  magis- 
trates of  Rome:  the  Toga  picta,  the  Practexta,  the 
golden  Bulla,  the  ivory  curule  chair,  Ac.  (Diod.  v. 
40;  Flor.  i.  5;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  6;  Liv.  L 8;  Strab. 
r.  p.  220.)  The  numerous  objects  of  an  ornamental 
character  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  fully  confirm 
the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  their  proficiency 
in  this  branch  of  art,  while  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  some  of  their  sepulchres  afford  some  insight 
into  their  habits  of  daily  life,  and  lead  us  to  infer 
that  they  were  really,  as  represented  by  the  Greeks, 
a luxurious  and  sensual  people.  The  account  of 
their  abandoned  vices  and  profligacy  given  by  Theo- 
pompus  (op.  Athen.  xii.  p.  517)  is  obviously  much 
exaggerated;  but  Virgil  also  bears  testimony  to 
the  general  belief  in  their  habits  of  debauchery 
(.•fm.  xi.  736;  see  also  Plant.  CistelL  ii.  3,  20). 
Diodorus,  however,  represents  these  luxurious  and 
voluptuous  habits  as  belonging  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Etruscans,  consequent  on  their  long  prosperity, 
and  characteristic  therefore  only  of  their  decline. 
(Diod.  ▼.  40.)  And  it  most  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  almost  all  the  extant  works  of  art  belong 
to  a late  period  of  their  national  existence.  They 
were  especially  noted  for  their  devotion  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  whence  we  find  the  Etruscans 
ridiculed  in  Roman  times  for  their  corpulence.  Q'Piu- 
ffuis Tyre-henna,"  Virg.  Q.  ii.  193;  “ Obesus Etruscus,” 
Gat  oil.  39.  11.) 

In  the  higher  departments  of  art,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Etruscans  had  made  great  progress  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting.  1.  Of  Etruscan 
Architecture  our  knowledge  is  really  but  very 
limited.  The  so-called  Tuscan  order  of  archi- 
tecture, as  applied  to  the  construction  of  templet 
and  similar  edifices.  Is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  o.  the  Doric,  which  it  resembles  too 
closely  to  have  had  a separate  and  independent 
origin.  The  principal  difference  was  in  the  greater 
width  between  the  columns,  which  admitted  only  of 
the  use  of  timber  instead  of  stone  for  the  architrave; 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  which  occupied 
only  half  the  length  of  the  interior  area  of  the 
temple.  The  general  effect  was.  according  to  Vi- 
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trnvius,  unfavourable;  the  temples  built  according 
to  the  Tuscan  order  (of  which  there  were  several  at 
Rome,  including  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol) 
having  a low  and  heavy  aspect.  This  must  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  custom,  characteristic  of  the 
Tuscan  architecture,  of  loading  the  outside  of  the 
pediment  with  statues.  (Vitruv.  ixL  3.  § 5,  »v.  7 ; 
Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  45,  46;  Muller,  Arch.  d.  Kunst. 
§ 169.)  The  external  architectural  decorations  of 
some  of  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  (especially  the 
facades  of  those  hewn  in  the  rock  at  Castel  dAsso , 
Norchia , Ac.)  present  the  same  close  approximation 
to  the  Hellenic,  and  particularly  the  Doric,  style. 
The  existing  monuments  of  Etruscan  architecture 
are  confined  to  works  of  a more  massive  and  simple 
description,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  fragments  of  their  city  walls,  especially  those  of 
Faesulae,  VoLaterrae,  Cortona,  and  Rusellae.  In 
all  these  instances  the  masonry,  which  is  of  the  most 
massive  character,  is  composed  of  large  irregular 
blocks,  not  united  with  cement,  but  rudely  squared, 
and  laid  in  horizontal  courses.  There  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that  the  difference  of  construction  be- 
tween these  Etruscan  walls  and  those  of  Latium  and 
the  Central  Apennines  is  not  a national  charac- 
teristic, but  results  merely  from  the  difference  of 
material — the  walls  of  Cosa  and  Satumia,  which 
are  composed  of  the  hard  limestone  of  the  Apennines, 
being  of  the  same  polygonal  construction  with  those 
of  the  Latin  and  Volscian  cities.  (Specimens  of  bolh 
styles  of  construction  are  figured  by  Micali,  Popoli  ■ 
Antichi  Italiani,  pi.  9 — 12.) 

Of  their  edifices  for  the  exhibition  of  games,  such 
as  theatres  or  amphitheatres,  we  have  no  distinct 
knowledge  : they  could  hardly  have  been  without 
something  of  the  kind,  as  we  are  told  that  both  the 
theatrical  exhibitions  of  the  Romans,  and  their  gla- 
diatorial combats,  were  derived  from  the  Etruscans, 
who  moreover  delighted  in  horse-races  and  pugilistic 
contests.  (Liv.i.  35,  viL  2;  Athen.  iv.  p.  153;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  4.  § 4 ; TertulL  ds  Sped.  5.)  But  the 
theatre  at  Faesulae  (repeatedly  referred  to  by  Nie- 
buhr as  a great  Etruscan  work),  and  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Sutrium,  to  which  very  exaggerated  im- 
portance has  been  attached  by  some  writers,  are  in 
all  probability  Roman  works  of  comparatively  Into 
date.  The  Etruscans  appear  to  have  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  more  practically  useful  objects  of 
architecture,  such  as  the  laying  out  of  streets  and 
sewers.  Of  their  skill  in  the  latter,  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima at  Rome — the  construction  of  which  is  univer- 
sally attributed  to  the  Etruscan  mouarchs  of  the 
city — is  a striking  example:  the  same  monument 
proves  also  that  they  were  acquainted  at  a very  early 
period  with  the  true  principle  of  the  arch,  and  pos- 
sessed great  skill  in  its  practical  application.  Closely 
connected  with  this  class  of  works  were  those  for  the 
drainage  and  outlet  of  stagnant  waters  by  subter- 
ranean emissaries  or  tunnels, — an  art  for  which  the 
Etruscans  appear  to  have  been  early  celebrated.  Of 
their  domestic  architecture  we  can  judge  only  from 
some  of  their  sepulchres,  which  bear  unquestionable 
evidence  of  being  intended  to  imitate,  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  abodes  of  the  living.  (Dennis,  Etruria , 
vol.  L p.  lxvi.)  But  the  common  tradition  of  the 
Romans  represented  the  Atrium,  the  most  peculiar 
feature  in  the  construction  of  a Roman  house,  as  an 
Etruscan  invention ; and  hence  the  most  ancient  and 
simple  form  of  it  was  called  Tuscanicum.  (Varr. 
L.L.  t.  33.  § 161 ; Vitruv.  vi.  3;  Diod.  v.  40.) 

The  sepulchres  of  the  Etruscans  have  attracted 
3a2 
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so  much  attention  as  to  require  a brief  notice.  They 
present  many  varieties  in  their  construction  and 
decoration,  so  that  none  of  these  styles  can  be  fixed 
upon  as  peculiarly  national  or  characteristic.  They 
are  sometimes  chiunbers  bevrn  out  in  a cliff*  or  wall 
of  solid  rock,  occasionally  with  architectural  decora- 
tions cut  in  the  same  ( Castel  dAsto,  Bit  da,  N or- 
chid)-, more  frequently  without  such  ornaments,  or 
with  a mere  door  cut  in  the  rock:  sometimes  sub- 
terranean chambers  surmounted  by  tumuli,  either  of 
loose  earth  and  stones,  or  built  up  with  masonry 
into  a more  regular  form  (Tarquinii,  Volaterrae); 
often  mere  chandlers  sunk  in  the  earth  without  any 
trace  of  such  superstructure:  agaiu  these  chambers 
are  sometimes  circular,  sometimes  square;  the  en- 
trances not  nnfrequently  arched  or  vaulted,  while 
the  chamber  itaelf  is  usually  fiat-roofed,  and  often 
has  the  ceiling  adorned  with  beams  and  coffers,  in 
imitation  of  the  abodes  of  the  living.  The  internal 
walls  of  some  of  the  tombs  are  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, and  this  decoration  is  found  both  in  those 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  those  sunk  beneath  the  level 
of  the  soil:  it  is,  however,  peculiar  to  Southern 
Etruria,  and  is  by  no  means  general  even  there. 
In  one  respect  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria  arc  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  Romans,  that  they  are 
always  subterranean,  never  mere  structures  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  tomb;  there 
are  in  many  instances,  as  already  mentioned, 
superstructures  of  an  architectural  kind,  but  tho 
actual  chamber  in  which  the  dead  bodies  are  de- 
posited is  sunk  beneath  these,  often  at  a consider- 
able depth  below  the  surface.  The  account  pre- 
served to  us  by  Pliny  (mvi.  13.  ».  19)  of  the 
tomb  of  Porsena  is  certainly  exaggerated  and  fabu- 
lous in  its  details  and  dimensions,  but  had  doubtless 
some  foundation  in  truth;  and  some  analogies  to  it 
have  been  remarked  in  tho  existing  remains  of 
several  Etruscan  monuments.  (Dennis,  vol.  ii.  p. 
389.)  A labyrinth,  such  as  is  said  to  have  existed 
at  the  base  of  this  tomb,  has  been  also  discovered  in 
the  Poggio  Gajella,  near  Chiusi.  [CcSUX.] 

2.  Of  Etruscan  Sculpture , in  tho  stricter  sense  of 
the  term,  os  confined  to  works  carved  out  of  stone 
or  wood,  we  hear  but  little  from  ancient  authors; 
and  the  existing  remains,  though  numerous,  are 
mostly  of  inferior  interest,  from  the  late  period  to 
which  they  belong.  Of  this  class  are  especially  the 
numerous  sarcophagi  and  unis  or  chests  for  ashes 
found  at  Vol  terra,  Perugia , and  Chiusi,  the  fronts 
of  which  are  adorned  with  reliefs,  generally  repre- 
senting subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology  or  poe- 
tical history,  while  on  the  lid  is  a recumbent  figure 
of  tho  deceased  jorsonage.  These  urns  are  carved 
in  a soft  sandstone  or  alabaster,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  of  indifferent  execution,  and  certainly  belong  to 
a declining  period  of  art,  though  bearing  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  Greek  influence,  both  in  the 
subjects  chosen  and  in  the  mode  of  their  treatment. 
There  remain,  however,  a few  statues  of  figures  in 
a sitting  position,  found  only  at  Chiusi^  which  pre- 
sent a much  more  archaic  character:  as  well  as 
certain  cippi  or  stelae  with  figures  in  a very  low, 
almost  flat,  relief,  and  a strong  rigidity  or  severity 
of  style  resembling  the  Egyptian.  (Dennis,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  336 — 338;  Micali,  Pop . Ant.  JtaL  pL  54—58.) 
But  the  Etruscans  excelled  in  many  other  branches 
of  the  Plastic  Arts,  and  especially  in  all  kinds  of 
works  in  bronze.  Their  skill  in  this  deportment  is 
celebrated  by  many  ancieut  authors,  and  is  attested 
also  by  specimens  still  extant.  The  “ Tuscanica 
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signs,”  which,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxiv.  7.  n.  ICY, 
were  dispersed  not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  other 
parts  of  the  world  also,  were  principally  of  this  mate- 
rial: and  so  numerous  were  they,  that  the  city  «if 
VoUinii  alone  was  said  to  have  contained  two  thou- 
sand bronze  statues.  (Ibid.)  They  were  charac- 
terised by  a stiff,  archaic  style  of  art,  resembling 
the  early  Greek  or  what  has  been  called  the  Aegine- 
tan  style,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  retained  in 
Etruria  for  a much  greater  length  of  time  than  in 
Greece.  Some  of  the  extant  specimens,  however, 
present  more  freedom  of  design  and  great  beauty  of 
execution.  The  best  examples  of  Etruscan  works 
of  art  of  this  character  are  the  celebrated  Sbe- 
Wolf  in  the  Capitol,  the  Chimaera  in  the  gallery  at 
Florence,  the  “ Arringatoro  " or  Orator  in  the  nunc 
collection,  and  a statue  of  a boy  in  the  museum  at 
I<eydcn.  (All  these  are  figured  by  Micali,  Ant. 
Pop.  Ital.  pi.  42—44.) 

Innumerable  smaller  figures  in  bronze  have  beer 
found  in  Etruria,  and  evidently  represent  the  “ Tyr- 
rhena  sigilla  " of  the  Romans  (Hot.  Ep.  ii.  2.  181 ; 
Tertull.  A pul.  25):  besides  these,  they  were  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  their  brenze  candelabra, 
which  were  eagerly  sought  after  both  by  Greeks 
and  Romans  (Athen.  xv.  p.  700),  and  of  which 
many  beautiful  specimens  still  remain ; as  well  as 
for  a variety  of  other  ornamental  utensils  in  the 
same  material,  (fb.  i.  p.  28.  b. : Micali,  ib.  pi 
32 — 41.)  Another  brunch  of  art  which  appears  to 
have  been  peculiarly  Etruscan,  was  that  of  the  en- 
graved bronze  mirrors  (erroneously  termed  Paterae), 
of  wbich  Borne  hundreds  have  'been  discovered,  and 
no  doubt  can  exist  of  thoir  being  of  native  Etruscan 
manufacture,  the  inscriptions  which  occur  on  them 
being  uniformly  in  Etruscan  characters ; their  style 
of  execution,  however,  varies  greatly,  ami  is  often  >4 
a very  rude  description.  (Gerhard,  itber  die  A/e- 
tallspiegel  der  Etrusker,  Berlin,  1838.)  New  were 
they  less  skilful  workmen  in  other  metals;  their  em- 
bossed cups  of  gold  wore  celebrated  among  the 
Greeks,  even  in  their  best  days,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  necklaces  and  other  ornamental  goldsmiths 
work  is  sufficiently  proved  by  existing  specimens. 

Not  less  celebrated  were  the  Etruscan  works  in 
earthenware  or  Terra  Cotta.  These  were  not  con- 
fined to  small  objects,  such  as  vases  or  domestic 
utensils,  hut  included  whole  figures  and  stature, 
many  of  them  of  large  size,  with  which  they  adorned 
the  exterior,  as  well  os  the  interior,  of  their  temples. 
Hence  the  custom  was  introduced  at  Rome,  where 
even  the  temple  of  Jupiter  m the  Capitol  was  in 
early  times  surmounted  by  earthenware  statues  of 
Tuscan  manufacture.  (Yltruv.  iii.  3.  § 5 ; Cic.  de 
Div.  i.  10;  Pint  Popl.  13;  Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  45.) 
Closely  connected  with  this  branch  of  art  was  the 
Etruscan  pottery,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  they 
undoubtedly  excelled  ; but  tho  only  descriptions  of 
works  of  this  kind  that  can  be  regarded  as  of 
true  native  origin  are  the  red  ware  of  Arretiuin, 
which  seems  to  have  been  much  used  in  Roman 
times,  and  the  black  ware  of  Clusium,  adorned  with 
figures  in  relief,  many  of  them  of  a grotesque  and 
strongly  oriental  character.  [Clusium.]  The 
painted  vases,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  been 
found  in  great  numbers  at  Clusium,  Tarquinii,  and 
especially  of  late  years  at  Vulci,  though  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Etruscan  vases,  boar  un- 
questionable evidence  of  Greek  origin.  This  is 
proved  by  their  perfect  similarity,  and,  in  many  cases, 
even  identity,  with  similar  works  found  in  Campania, 
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this  smith  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Greece 
itself ; and  by  the  fact  that  they  uniformly  represent 
subjects  taken  from  the  Greek  mythology  or  heroic 
legends,  and  bear,  inscribed  on  them,  Greek  names 
and  words  as  well  as  in  several  instances  the  names 
of  Greek  artists : bnt  while  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  tins  branch  of  art  was  a foreign  import- 
ation, it  is  a still  a disputed  question  whether  the 
vases  themselves  were  of  foreign  manufacture,  or 
were  made  in  Etruria  by  Greek  artists  settled  there. 
The  latter  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  Millingen 
and  Gerhard;  the  former  by  Miiller,  Bunsen,  Kra- 
mer, and  Thiersch.  (Miiller,  Arch,  d.  KunsL  § 
177,  KL  Schriften , vol.  ii.  pp.  692 — 708  ; Ger- 
hard, Rapporto  rut  Fart  Yulcenti,  in  the  Ann.  d. 
Inst  Arch.  1831;  Bunsen,  in  the  same  Annuli,  for 
1834 ; Millingen,  On  the  late  Discoveries  in  A’frt^ 
ria,  in  the  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Lit.  1830 
and  1834;  Kramer,  uber  den  Styl  u die  Herhmft 
der  bemahlten  Griechischen  Thongefassen , Berlin, 
1837;  Thiersch,  uber  die  UeUenischen  bnnahltm 
Vasen,  1841;  Abekcn,  MitteLltcdien,  pp.  289 — 
300.) 

3.  Of  the  skill  of  the  Etruscans  in  Painting  we 
ran  judge  rally  from  the  specimens  remaining  in 
their  sepulchres,  the  walls  of  many  of  which,  espe- 
cially at  T&rquinii,  Caere,  and  Clusium,  are  decorated 
with  paintings.  These  are  of  very  unequal  merit: 
tome  of  very  rude  design,  and  fantastic  in  their  co- 
louring; others  showing  much  more  progress  in  the 
art,  though  retaining  a stiffness  and  formality  of 
character  akin  to  the  style  of  the  earliest  Greek 
works,  the  influence  of  which  is  as  unquestionable 
upon  this  as  upon  other  branches  of  Etruscan  art. 
The  custom  of  thus  adorning  the  interior  of  their 
sepulchres  appears,  however,  to  have  continued  down 
to  a late  period,  and  some  of  the  painted  tombs  found 
at  Tarquinii  belong,  without  doubt,  to  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  (Dennis,  vol.  i.  pp.  303 — 
306.) 

The  character  of  Etruscan  art  in  general  is  well 
summed  up  by  K.  O.  Muller  in  the  remark  that  it 
was  rather  receptive  than  creative,  and  that  it 
always  retained  the  marks  of  a plant  of  exotic  growth, 
which,  not  being  indigenous  to  the  soil,  began  to 
fade  and  decline  as  soon  as  the  vivifying  rays  of 
Greek  influence  were  withdrawn  from  it.  (Muller, 
Kl.  Sch.  vol.  i.  p.  208;  Arch.  d.  Kunst.  § 178.) 

Of  the  proficiency  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  more 
useful  arts  appertaining  to  ordinary  life,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  They  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  agri- 
culture; and  not  only  knew  how  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  but,  by  great  ! 
works  of  drainage,  and  regulating  tho  course  of 
rivers,  to  bring  under  profitable  cultivation  tracts 
like  those  at  the  mouths  of  the  Padua  and  the  Arnus, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  marshy  and  pesti- 
lential. The  Etruscans  are  also  generally  regarded 
as  the  parents,  or  first  inventors,  of  the  peculiar 
inodes  of  limitation  and  division  of  land  in  use 
among  the  Romans : an  art  which  was  indeed  closely 
connected  with  tho  rules  of  the  “ disciplina  Etrusca” 
appertaining  to  augury.  (Hygin.  de  Limit,  p.  166, 
frtigm.  de  JAmit.  p.  350.)  The  iron  mines  of 
Ilva,  as  well  as  the  copper  mines  of  the  interior  of 
Etruria  itself,  were  worked  by  them  from  a very 
early  period ; and  their  skill  in  metallurgy  was  ob- 
viously connected  with  their  proficiency  in  the  more 
ornamental  arts  of  working  in  bronze,  gold,  &c. 
Anvtium.  especially,  seems  to  have  been  the  scat  of 
considerable  manufacturing  industry,  and,  at  the  time 
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of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was  capable  of  furnishing 
a vast  quantity  of  arms  and  armour  to  the  fleet  of 
Scipio.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  The  abundance  of  copper, 
probably,  also  gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  system  of 
coinago  in  use  among  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  the 
other  nations  of  Central  Italy,  and  which  must  cer- 
tainly liave  been  of  native  origin,  being  wholly  op- 
posed to  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  The 
Etruscan  coinage,  like  the  early  Roman,  was  exclu- 
sively of  copper,  or  rather  bronze;  and  the  coins 
themselves,  which  were  of  a large  size,  were  cast  in 
moulds  instead  of  being  struck  with  a die.  (MUller, 
Etrusker , vol.  i.  pp.  303 — 308;  Eckbel,  vol.  i.  pp. 
85 — 89.)  This  early  introduction  of  coined  money, 
as  well  as  the  accounts  of  their  naval  power,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  the  Etruscans  must  have  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce,  but  we  have  very  little 
account  of  its  details.  Their  luxurious  habits  of  life 
would  necessarily  conduce  to  the  same  result,  and  we 
learn  that  they  maintained  close  relations  of  amity 
with  the  Sjbarites  in  Southern  Italy,  as  well  as  with 
the  Cartliagiuians.  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  3;  Athen.  xii. 
p.  519,  b.) 

Tho  art  of  writing  was  represented  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Etruscans  themselves  as  introduced 
from  Greece,  and  recent  researches  have  led  to  the 
same  result,  — that  the  Etruscan  alphabet  was  re- 
ceived by  them  directly  from  the  Greeks,  and  not, 
as  has  been  contended  by  some  modem  writers,  from 
a common  Oriental  source.  (Miiller,  Etr.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  290 — 309;  Mommsen,  Unt.  Ital  Dial  pp.  3 — 
7,  40.)  But  the  Etruscans  introduced,  in  the  course 
of  time,  some  changes  in  the  forms  and  values  of  the 
letters ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  retained  down 
to  the  latest  period  the  mode  of  writing  from  right 
to  left,  which  had  been  early  abandoned  by  the 
Greeks.  Hence,  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  their 
liooks  were,  as  Lucretius  phrases  it,  read  backwards. 
(**  Tyrrhcna  retro  volventem  carmina  frustra,”  Lucr. 
vL  381.)  Of  their  literature  we  have  no  remains, 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  had 
anything  worthy  of  the  name.  Besides  their  ritual 
books  of  various  kinds,  the  “ Libri  Fulgurates  " (al- 
luded to  by  Lucretius  in  the  above  passage),  “ Libri 
Augurales,”  &c.,  the  only  works  of  which  we  find 
any  mention  are  Histories  or  Annals  (cited  by  Varro 
and  by  the  emperor  Claudius),  but  which  appear  to 
have  been  compiled  as  late  as  the  second  century 
n.  c.;  and  Tragedies  written  by  one  Volnius,  a na- 
tive Etruscan,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  not  long 
before  the  time  of  Varro,  so  that  his  literary  attempts 
were  evidently  not  of  a truly  national  character. 
(Varr.  L.L.  v.  55;  Id.  ap.  Censorin.  17.  § 6.) 

The  scientific  attainments  of  the  Etruscans  appear 
to  have  been  almost  confined  to  those  branches  of 
study  directly  connected  with  their  religious  rites 
ard  ceremonies,  such  as  the  observance  of  astrono- 
mical and  meteorological  phenomena,  the  calculator 
of  eclipses,  the  regulation  of  the  calendar,  &c.  Their 
doctrine  of  Saecula,  or  ages  of  varying  length,  was 
very  peculiar  (Censorin.  17.  §§  5,  6;  Pint.  SuU.  7): 
ton  of  these  ages  they  regarded  us  the  period  allotted 
to  tho  duration  of  their  nation ; and  they  even  went 
so  far  as  to  assign  a limit  (like  the  Scandinavians) 
to  the  existence  of  the  world,  and  of  tire  gods  them- 
selves. (Varro,  ap.  Amob.  iii.  40.)  It  was  from 
the  Etruscans  that  the  Romans  derived  their  pecu- 
liar inode  of  dividing  the  mouths  by  the  Ides,  Nones, 
Sec.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15  ; Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  28.)  Of 
unquestionable  Etruscan  origin  was  also  the  Roman 
system  of  numerals,  which  has  been  transmitted 
3 K 3 
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through  the  Utter  people  down  to  our  own  times. 
In  the  divisions  of  their  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, as  well  as  in  many  of  their  other  institutions, 
we  trace  a predilection  for  the  duodecimal  system, 
which  was  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans. 

(For  fuller  information  concerning  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  their  institu- 
tions, religious  rites,  Ac.,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
work  of  C.  0.  Muller,  Die  Etna  her,  2 vols.  8va 
Breslau,  1 828 ; and  an  excellent  abridgment  by  the 
same  author  in  the  article  Ifelrurien,  in  Erech  and 
Gruber’s  Encyclopaedia , 1830,  republished  in  Mid- 
ler's Kleine  Schriften , vol.  i.  pp.  129 — 219:  also 
Mic&li,  Storia  deyli  Antichi  Popoli  Italiani , 3 vuls. 
Florence,  1832 ; and  Abeken,  MtiteL I talien,  8va 
Stuttgart,  1843.  The  extant  monuments  and  re- 
mains axe  fully  described  by  Dennis,  Cities  and  Ce- 
meteries of  Etruria,  2 vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1848.  Il- 
lustrations of  the  works  of  art  will  be  found  in  the 
plates  to  Micali’s  work  above  cited,  and  in  his  Afo- 
numenli  fnediti,  1844.  A more  numerous  suite  is 
given  in  the  older  work  of  Dempster,  Etruria  Rega- 
lia, 3 vols.  fol  1723 — 1767,  and  by  Inghirami,  Mo- 
numenli  Etruschi,  7 vols.  4to.  1821 — 1826;  also 
in  the  Monumenli  fnediti  published  by  the  fnatituto 
di  C orris pondenza  Archeologica  at  Rome,  a work 
of  which  the  text  or  Annafi  also  contains  much  va- 
luable information  concerning  Etruscan  antiquities.) 

VIII.  Topography. 

The  physical  features  of  Etruria  have  been  already 
described,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  notice  the 
towns,  which  may  be  enumerated  according  to  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  country.  1.  N.  of  the  Arnus 
were:  Luna,  Luca,  Fisas,  Pistoria,  Faksulak, 
and  Florkntia,  all  considerable  towns,  which  are 
described  in  se]«rate  articles.  Besides  these,  we 
find  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 47)  the  names  of  Virace- 
lum,  supposed  to  be  VcrrucUa  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Serchio,  and  Bondelia,  which  cannot  be  iden- 
tified : but  he  places  in  this  part  of  Etruria  also  a 
colony  of  the  name  of  Lucus  Fkroniae,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  the  same  place  with  the  one 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  in  Southern 
Etruria:  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  is  not 
a mere  error  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy.  [Fkroniae 
Lucus.]  2.  Between  the  Amus  and  the  Umbro 
were:  Sena,  Yolatf.kuae,  PoruLONiUM,  and 
Ruskllak,  together  with  several  smaller  places  or 
ports  on  the  coast,  which  must  have  been  dependen- 
cies of  the  inland  cities:  vis.  Portus  Pia.ir.us,  Portus 
Hcrculis  Labronis  or  Libumi,  Vada  Volaterrana, 
Portus  Faleria,  and  Portus  Trajanus.  3.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Clanis,  or  between  that  river  and  the 
Tiber,  were  the  four  powerful  cities  of  Arhktium, 
Cortona,  Clusium,  and  Pkhusia.  4.  S.  of  the 
Umbro  and  proceeding  from  that  river  to  the  Tiber 
were  the  important  cities  of  Volsinu,  Vbtulonia, 
Cora,  Yu uci,  Tarquinii,  Caere,  Vku,  and  Fa- 
lerii.  But  besides  these  there  were  in  this  part 
of  Etruria  a number  of  other  towns,  some  of  them 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  just  mentioned,  others 
known  to  us  from  the  occurrence  of  their  names  in 
the  early  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans, 
others  again  whose  names  are  found  only  in  Pliny 
or  Ptolemy,  but  which  are  proved  by  existing 
remains  to  have  been  places  of  consideration,  and 
ancient  Etruscan  sites.  Of  these  the  following  must 
be  mentioned.  Between  the  Umbro  and  the  Marta 
were  Sat  urn  la,  Suana,  Statonia,  Scdertum,  | 
and  Tuscania.  Eba,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
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(iii.  1.  § 49),  is  placed  by  him  within  the  samm 
limits:  and  the  Verentum  or  Vesentum  of  Pliny  (iii. 
5.  s.  8)  may  probably  be  placed  near  the  Lake  o/* 
Bolsena.  Further  to  the  S.  were  Fkrentu  m,  Blkk  a . 
Sutkium,  Nkpetr,  Forum  Cabsii,  Forum  Cu>- 
du,  Sabatb,  and  Capkna:  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  N.  of  Falerii,  were  Fesceknium,  Uokta, 
Pollmaktium,  and  Hkrbanum.  Along  the  coast, 
(proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  Umbro  to  that  of 
the  Tiber)  were  the  Portus  Tklamonls,  Portus 
HeRCULIA  or  CosanuS,GRA\r18CAE,CENTUMCELLJLEL, 
Castkum  Novum.  Pyrgi,  Alaium,  Fkegenak, 
and  the  Portus  Aitousn  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  This  southern  portion  of  Etruria  contained 
also  numerous  watering-places,  which  were  frequented 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  probiddy  at 
an  earlier  period  also,  on  account  of  their  mineral 
waters:  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Aquak 
Apollinakks,  Aquae  Passkiua,  and  Aquae 
Tauri,  at  which  last  a considerable  town  had  grown 
up,  so  that  the  “ Aquenses  Taurini’1  are  enumerated 
by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8)  among  the  municipal  commu- 
nities of  Etruria.  The  Aquae  Caeratanae  also  had 
given  rise  to  a town,  which  in  Strabo's  time  was 
better  peopled  than  the  ancient  city  of  Caere  (Strab. 
v.  p.  220),  of  which  it  nevertheless  continued  a 
dependency,  as  did  the  Aquae  Populoniac  and  Aquae 
Volaterranae  of  the  respective  cities  from  which 
they  derived  theif  name.  Martial  alludes  (ri.  42) 
to  the  abundance  and  fashionable  repute  of  these 
Etruscan  watering-places  in  his  time.  Two  other 
sites  which  must  be  placed  also  in  this  part  of 
Etruria  were  theFANUM  Voltumnae,  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  federal  assemblies  of  the  Etruscans ; and 
the  Lucus  Fkroniae,  which  seems  to  have  been 
situated  near  the  foot  of  Soracte. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  Etruscan  towns,  the 
mere  stations  or  obscure  villages  on  the  high  roads, 
known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  have  been  omitted. 
Their  names  will  be  found  in  the  articles  of  the 
Viae  on  which  they  were  situated.  Of  these,  there 
were  three  great  high  roads  proceeding  from  Rome 
and  traversing  Etruria  almost  in  its  whole  extent. 

1.  The  Via  Aurelia,  which  led  from  Rome  to  Al- 
sium,  and  from  thence  followed  the  line  of  the  sea- 
coast  as  closely  as  possible  all  the  way  to  Pi&ae,  and 
from  thence  to  Luna,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Via 
Clodia.  2.  The  Via  Cassia  led  from  Rome  through 
the  heart  of  Etruria  by  Sutrium,  Vulsinii,  and  Clu- 
siutn  to  Arret: uni,  from  whence  it  was  continued 
across  the  mountains  to  Bononia  (Cic.  PhiL  xii.  9 ; 
Liv.  xxxix.  2),  while  another  branch  led  from  Ar- 
retium  to  Florentia,  and  thence  by  Pistoria  to  Lucs. 
This  last  line  is  called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
the  Via  Clodia,  and  that  name,  though  not  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  seems  to  have  in  later  times  be- 
come the  prevalent  one  (Orell.  fnscr.  3143).  3. 
The  Via  Clodla,  properly  to  called,  was  interme- 
diate between  the  oilier  two  ; and  led  by  Blera, 
Tuscania,  Saturnia,  Rusellae,  and  Sena,  to  Flore nl in, 
where  it  joined  the  preceding  route.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  confusion  between  the  two,  which  is 
discussed  under  the  articles  Via  Cassia  and  Via 
Clodia.  Besides  these,  the  first  part  of  the  Via 
Flamiuia,  from  the  Mulvian  bridge  till  it  recrossed 
the  Tiber  near  Ocrieulum,  lay  through  Etruria;  ms 
well  as  the  Via  Ainerina,  which  branched  off  from 
the  Cassia  at  Baccanae,  and  led  through  Nepe  and 
Falerii  to  Ameria.  [Amerla.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ETYMANDRUS  (’ETiifiaySpor),  a river  in  Dran- 
giana,  usually  written Krymandrus.  [Ertmandki  s.  J 
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EUASPLA  (’EudowAo,  Arrian,  Anab.  ir.  24),  a 
river  in  Bactriana.  Alexander  marched  to  its  hanks, 
and  probably  crossed  it,  though  this  fact  is  not  men- 
tioned. It  is  most  likely  the  Kkonar  or  Kdma  river, 
and  in  size  little  more  than  a mountain  torrent  The 
rivers  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  been  variously 
identified  by  different  scholars.  Lassen  tliinks  it  the 
same  as  the  Choaspes,  the  name  being  half  Greek, 
half  Sanscrit,  Euaspcs,  that  is,  Su-asjxi ; Kcich&rd 
takes  it  to  be  the  Alishona,  a tributary  of  the  Kdhul 
river;  Ritter  (Erdkttnde,  voL  iii.  p.  421)  and  Thirl- 
wall  ( Hut  of  Greece , voh  vii.  p.  6)  consider  it  the 
same  as  the  Coas  or  Choes.  The  character  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  tribes  with  whom  Alexander 
came  in  contact  in  this  part  of  his  inarch,  inclines  us 
to  think  the  opinion  of  Wilson  (Ariana,  p.  188), 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  Kkonar,  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best.  (See  also  Elphinstonc,  Kabul . p. 
328;  Court.  /.  A*.  Soc.  Beng.,  April,  1839.)  [V.] 

EUBOEA  (Etiffoia  : Eth.  Eidlouvs,  E vSotus,  fern. 
Ev€ots  : Adj.  Ev€oix6s,  Euboicus,  Euboeas:  'Egripo 
or  Negropont),  the  largest  Island  in  the  Aegaean 
sea,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  Locris, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Thessaly,  from  which  coun  • 
tries  it  ia  separated  by  the  Euboenn  sea,  called  the 
Euripcs  in  its  narrowest  port.  It  is  a long  and 
narrow  island.  According  to  Strabo,  its  length  from 
N.  to  S-,  from  the  promontory  Cenaeum  to  the  pro- 
montory Geraestus,  is  about  1200  stadia,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  150  stadia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  444.) 
Pliny  describes  it  as  150  miles  in  length,  and  365 
miles  in  circuit;  as  in  one  place  more  than  40  miles 
in  breadth,  and  nowhere  less  than  two.  (Plin.  iv. 
12.  a.  21.)  But  these  measurements  are  far  from 
accurate.  The  real  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  90  miles;  its  extreme  breadth  is  30  miles, 
but  in  one  part  it  is  not  more  than  4 miles  across. 

Throughout  the  whole  length  of  Euboea  there 
runs  a range  of  mountains,  funning  as  it  were  the 
back- bone  of  the  island,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a continuance  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Pelion,  and 
of  that  of  Othrya.  In  several  porta  of  the  island 
these  mountains  rise  to  a great  height.  Mt.  Delphi , 
on  the  eastern  coast,  is  7266  feet  above  the  sea. 
These  mountains  consist  of  grey  limestone,  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  clay-slate. 

The  interior  of  Euboea  has  never  been  tho- 
roughly explored  by  any  modem  traveller;  and  the 
best  description  of  its  physical  features  is  given  in 
the  “Penny  Cyclopaedia”  by  a writer  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  island,  to  whose  account  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  following  remarks.  The 
northern  end  of  the  island,  facing  the  coast  of  Thes- 
saly and  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  is  of  considerable  width. 
Its  north-western  extremity  is  a small  peninsula, 
terminating  in  the  promontory  Cf.naeum  (K17- 
va nor:  IMhddha ),  and  containing  a mountain  called 
LUhadha,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  2837  feet 
above  the  sea.  Immediately  south  of  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  this  peninsula  with  the  mass  of  the 
island,  is  Mount  TELETiimua  ( Te\40pios , Strab.  x. 
p.  445),  3100  feet  high,  on  the  west  coast  opposite 
Locris : at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  upon  the  coast 
are  some  warm  springs,  called  Thermo,  which  were 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  [Akdkpsub.]  From  Tele- 
thrios  the  mountains  spread  out  across  the  island  to 
the  eastern  coast,  and  contain  several  elevations 
above  2000  feet  in  height  Along  the  foot  of  these 
mountains,  opposite  Thessaly,  is  the  fertile  plain  of 
Histiaea.  Upon  this  northern  coast  was  the  pro- 
montory Artemisium,  off  which  the  Greeks  gained 
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their  celebrated  naval  victory  over  the  Persians,  b.  e. 
480.  [Artemisium.]  South  of  Telethrius  there 
is  high  land  along  the  western  coast  as  far  as  C. 
Politikd  { and  one  of  the  mountains  between  these 
limits,  called  Kandili,  is  4200  feet  high.  Sooth  of 
C.  Politikd,  and  extending  south  of  Cbalds,  is  a 
fertile  and  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  high  mountains  which  extend  to 
the  eastern  coast ; this  plain,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  island,  was  called  Lklantitm  in  antiquity,  and 
was  divided  between  the  rival  cities  of  Chalcis  and 
Eretria.  The  centre  of  the  mountain  mass,  which 
bounds  this  plain,  is  Delphi,  already  mentioned:  it 
was  called  in  ancient  times  Dirphys  or  Dirphb 
(Aifxpvi,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Elfufrij,  Eurip.  Here.  fur. 
185).  South  of  Chalcis  there  is  for  some  distance 
a track  of  low  land  along  the  western  coast,  backed 
however  by  lofty  mountains.  South  of  Eretria  is 
the  plain  of  A livdri,  after  which  there  appear  to  be 
no  longer  plains  of  any  size.  The  whole  of  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  bland  is  filled  by  a mass  of  moun- 
tains, presenting  a dangerous  coast  to  mariners:  the 
highest  elevation  of  these  mountains,  called  Ochk 
OOjPl)  antiquity,  now  Mt.  Elia e,  b 4748  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Oche  are  the  ruins  of  a very  ancient  temple,  of  which 
a description  and  drawings  are  given  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  Walpole's  Travels  (p.  288,  seq.).  The  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  bland  was  called  Capiia- 
keus  or  Capherkus  (KatfAiptvt),  now  Kuvo  Doro 
or  Xglofago ; the  south-western  extremity  was 
named  GKRAESTC8(r<pcu<TT<h),  now  Mandili.  The 
dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  called  the  Coela  or 
“ Hollow,"  appears  to  have  been  a little  north  of  the 
promontory  Geraestus.  [Coela.] 

The  eastern  side  of  Euboea  b much  more  rocky 
than  the  western  coast.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
rocks  rise  almost  precipitously  from  the  water,  and 
are  rarely  interrupted  by  any  level  spot,  except 
towards  the  northern  end.  “ Fragments  of  wreck 
are  found  at  the  height  of  80  feet  perpendicular, 
washed  up  by  the  heavy  sea  which  a north-east 
wind  throws  into  tbb  bay.  These  winds,  which 
always  blow  very  strong,  are  called  by  the  Greeks 
1 meltem,’  probably  a corruption  of  4 nial  tiempo.' 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Dardanelles  current,  pre- 
serving the  course  communicated  to  it  by  the  di- 
rection of  that  strait,  sets  strong  to  the  south-west 
into  tbb  bay  (between  the  promontories  Caphareus 
and  Chersouesus),  and  renders  it  a most  dangerous 
coast : no  vessel  once  nnbayed  here  can  escape  de- 
struction. The  current  being  deflected  to  the  south- 
ward, sweeps  round  C.  Doro  (Caphareus),  frequently 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  Port  Petries  is 
the  only  refuge  which  this  coast  offers,  and  so  little* 
has  hitherto  been  known  of  thb  shore  that  even  this 
shelter  has  wily  recently  been  discovered.  Along 
the  whole  extent  of  thb  coast,  which  is  upwards  of 
100  miles,  there  are  only  five  or  six  villages  near  the 
shore.” 

It  w as  believed  by  the  ancient  writers  that  Euboea 
was  origina'ly  connected  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Greece,  and  was  separated  from  the  latter  by  an 
earthquake.  (Plin.  ir.  12.  s.  21;  comp.  Strab.  i.  p. 
58,  x.  p.  447.)  The  channel  between  the  northern 
end  of  Euboea  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Thessaly, 
now  called  Trikeri  from  the  Thessalian  town  of  thb 
name,  b an  average  width  of  about  4 miles,  though 
in  one  part  it  contracts  to  not  quite  1 £ mile.  Upon 
rounding  the  promontory  Cenaeum,  ofi'  which  lie  the 
1 small  rocky  islands  called  Lichades,  and  turning  to 
3 it  4 
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the  southward,  is  the  bay  of  Talanda , so  called 
from  the  Boeotian  town  of  this  name.  “ A remark- 
able feature  in  this  part  of  the  channel  is  the  amazing 
depth  of  water  under  Mt.  Telethriua,  where,  for 
about  12  or  15  miles,  there  is  no  bottom  with  220 
fathoms  within  half  a mile  of  the  shore;  but  from 
this  point  the  water  shoals  gradually  towards  Egrxpo 
(Chalcis).  Towards  the  north-west  extremity  of 
this  shore  there  is  a very  safe  and  excellent  harbour, 
now  called  Port  Ghialtrci  (formerly  Port  Kalos)." 
At  Chalcis  the  Euboean  sea  contracts  into  a narrow 
channel,  called  the  Kuripus,  only  40  yards  across. 
An  account  of  this  channel,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
tides  which  here  prevail,  is  given  elsewhere.  [Chal- 
cis.] South  of  the  Euripus  are  several  islands 
along  the  Euboean  shore,  which  afford  good  anchorage. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  Glauconrwsus,  Ae- 
giliae,  and  the  islands  Petaliae.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21 ; 
Strab.  x.  p.  444.) 

Euboea  is  deficient  in  water.  There  is  not  a 
stream  in  the  whole  island  into  which  the  smallest 
boat  can  enter.  Those  streams  of  which  the  name# 
are  mentioned,  are: — Caixas  (KoXAdi,  Strab.  x. 
p.  445),  on  the  north  coast,  flowing  into  the  sea  near 
Oreus;  — Ckkf.cs  (Ktjp«ov)  and  Neleus  (NijAevr), 
of  uncertain  position,  of  which  it  is  recorded  that  the 
sheep  drinking  the  water  of  the  Cere  us  became 
white,  while  those  drinking  the  water  of  the  Neleus 
became  black  (Strab.  x.  p.  449;  Plin.  xxxi.  9.  s. 
2 ; Antig.  Caryst.  Hist.  Mirab.  84);  — Lelantus, 
flowing  through  the  plain  of  this  name  (Plin.  iv.  12. 
h.  21);  — and  Bcrxmus  (BouSwpos,  Ptol.  iii.  12.  s. 
25).  flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  cast  coast  by  Co- 
rinth us. 

In  the  plains  of  Eultoca  a considerable  quantity 
of  coni  wa*  grown  in  antiquity ; and  there  is  excel- 
lent pasture  for  sheep  in  the  summer,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  These  mountain-lands  appear  in 
ancient  times  to  have  belonged  to  the  state,  and  were 
let  out  for  pasture  to  such  proprietors  as  had  the 
means  of  supporting  their  flocks  daring  the  winter. 
The  mountains  are  said  to  contain  copper  and  iron, 
and  the  marble  quarries  of  Carystus  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  were  among  the  most  celebrated 
in  Greece.  At  the  present  day  a light  rod  wine  is 
made  from  the  vines  grown  in  the  northern  plains  of 
the  island;  while  the  plains  towards  the  south  are 
generally  cultivated  with  corn  and  olives. 

Euboea,  like  many  of  the  other  Grecian  islands, 
is  said  to  have  borne  other  names  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  Thus,  it  was  called  Maoris,  from  its  great 
length  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
444.)  It  was  also  named  Hellopia,  properly  a dis- 
trict near  Histiaea  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
from  ilellops,  the  son  of  Ion;  — Oche,  from  the 
mountain  of  this  name  in  the  south  of  the  island;  — 
and  Atantis,  from  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  (Strab.  L c.\  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.21.)  It  is 
observed  by  Strabo  that  Homer  (//.  ii.  536)  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  Ahantes,  though  he 
gives  to  the  island  itself  the  name  of  Euboea.  Hesiod 
related  that  the  name  of  Abantis  was  changed  into 
Euboea  from  the  cow  Io,  who  was  even  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  Epaphu*  in  the  island.  (Hes .ap.Stcph. 
B.  s.  v.  ’Atfavrij ; Strab  /.  c.)  It  would  be  idle  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  these  Ahantes.  According 
to  Aristotle,  they  were  Thracians  who  passed  over  to 
Euboea  from  the  Thracian  town  of  Abac  ; while 
others,  in  accordance  with  the  common  practice,  de- 
rived their  name  from  an  eponymous  hero.  (Strab. 

I.  r.)  The  southern  part  of  the  island  was  inhabited 
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by  Dryopes,  who  are  expressly  said  to  have  founded 
Styra  and  Carystus  (Herod,  viii.  46 ; Thuc.  vii.  57) 
but  in  the  historical  period  the  Abantes  had  disap- 
peared from  Euboea.  Herodotus  relates  that  the 
Abantes  assisted  in  colonising  the  Ionic  cities  of 
Asia  Minor.  (Herod,  i.  146.) 

In  the  historical  times  most  of  the  cities  of 
Euboea  were  inhabited  by  Ionic  Greeks;  and  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  taken  the  chief  part 
in  their  colonisation.  Euboea  was  divided  between 
six  or  seven  independent  cities,  of  which  Chau'Is 
and  Eretria,  on  the  western  coast  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  were  the  most  important.  In  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  were  situated  Histiaka, 
afterwards  called  Oreus,  on  the  coast  opposite 
Thessaly;  Dium,  Aedetscr,  Athena e I>i  alls, 
Okobiae,  and  Aeoae,  on  the  west  coast  opposite 
Locris;  and  Cerixthus,  on  the  east  const.  In  the 
southern  end  of  the  bland  were  Dvbtus,  Styra,  and 
Cartstus.  There  were  also  a few  smaller  places 
dependent  apon  these  cities,  of  which  a list  is  given 
under  the  names  of  the  cities  to  which  they  respec- 
tively belonged.  All  the  above-mentioned  cities 
occur  in  the  Iliad,  with  the  exception  of  Athens* 
Diodes.  Scylax  mentions  only  four  cities — Carystus, 
Eretria,  Chalcis,  and  Hestiaea. 

As  Euboea  never  fortnod  one  political  state,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a general  hbtory  of  the  whole 
island  without  repeating  what  is  mentioned  under 
each  city.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion here  a few  leading  facts,  referring  for  the 
details  of  the  history  to  other  articles.  At  a very 
early  period  Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  two  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  Greece.  They  possessed 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  founded  colonies  upon 
the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Aegaean.  They  continued  in  a 
flourishing  condition  down  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pcbistratidae  from  Athens,  when  the  Chalcidians 
joined  the  Boeotians  in  making  war  upon  the  Athe- 
nians. But  for  thb  they  paid  dearly;  for  the 
Atlienians  creased  over  to  Euboea,  defeated  the 
Chalcidians,  and  divided  their  lands  among  4000 
Athenian  colonists,  b.  c.  506.  [Chalcis.]  Eretria 
was  dee  troy  ed  by  the  Persians  in  b.  c.  490,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  aid  which  the  Eretrians  had  rendered 
to  the  looians,  in  their  revolt  from  Persia  two  years 
previously:  and  although  the  city  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  near  its  former  site,  it  never  recovered  its 
former  power.  [Eretria.]  After  the  Persian 
ware  the  whole  of  Euboea  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  who  regarded  it  as  the  most  valuable  of 
all  their  foreign  possessions.  It  supplied  them  with 
a considerable  quantity  of  com,  with  timber  and 
fire-wood,  and  with  pasture  for  their  horse#  and 
flocks.  In  b.c.  445  the  whole  island  revolted  from 
Athens,  hut  it  was  speedily  reconquered  by  Pericles. 

In  n.c.  411,  shortly  after  the  Athenian  misfortunes 
in  Sicily,  Euboea  again  revolted  from  Athens,  and 
its  cities  continued  for  a time  independent.  But 
when  Athens  recovered  its  maritime  supremacy, 
the  influence  of  the  Athenians  again  became  pre- 
dominant in  Euboea,  in  spite  of  the  Thebans,  who 
attempted  to  bring  it  under  their  sway.  The 
Athenians  however  were  no  longer  able  to  ex  ere  be 
the  sumo  sovereignty  over  the  Euboean  cities,  as 
they  had  done  daring  the  flourishing  period  of  their 
empire;  and  accordingly  they  did  not  interfere  to 
put  down  the  tyrants  who  had  established  them- 
selves in  most  of  the  cities  shortly  before  the  tints 
of  Philip  of  Maced  on.  Thb  monarch  availed  him- 
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self  of  the  overtures  of  Callias,  the  tyrant  of  C hale  is, 
to  establish  his  influence  in  the  island;  which  vir- 
tually became  subject  to  him  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia.  From  this  time  Euboea  formed  a part 
of  the  Macedonian  dominions,  till  the  Romans 
wrested  it  from  Philip  V.,  and  restored  to  its  cities 
their  independence,  B.C.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  51.) 
The  Euboean  cities  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman 
alliance  during  the  war  with  the  Actolians  (Liv. 
xaxv.  37,  39),  but  Chalcis  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Antioch  ns  when  be  crossed  over  into  Greece  (Liv. 
xxxv.  50,  51).  Under  the  Romans,  Euboea  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Achaia. 

In  the  middle  ages  Euboea  was  called  Egripo , 
a corruption  of  Euripus,  the  name  of  the  town  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  Chalcis.  The  Venetians,  who 
obtained  possession  of  the  island  upon  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Byzantine  empire  by  the  Latins, 
called  it  Negroponl,  probably  a corruption  of 
Egripo,  and  ponte,  a bridge.  The  island  now  forms 
part  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece.  (Comp. 
Fiedler,  fit  ire  (lurch  Griechenland , vol.  i.  p.  420, 
***q.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  252,  seq.; 
Pflagk,  Herwn  Euboicarum  Spec.,  Gcdani,  1829.) 
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KUCA'RPIA  (EvKopwia:  Eth.  Ei)*apircur,  Eu- 
carpenas),  a town  in  Phrygia,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Maoander,  on  the  road  from  Dory- 
Lie  um  to  ApameiaCibotus;  it  was  situated  in  a very 
fertile  district,  to  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  its  name.  Tho  vine  especially  grew  there 
very  luxuriously.  (Stcph.  B.  t.  v. ; Strab.  xii.  p. 
576.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Eucarpia  be- 
longed to  the  conventus  of  Synnado,  to  the  south- 
west of  which  city  it  was  situated.  (Plin.  v.  29; 
corup.  PtoL  v.  2.  § 24;  Hierocl.  p.  666;  Geogr.  Rav.) 
Both  Arundcll  ( Discov . in  As.  Min.  i.  p.  136)  and 
Kiepert  place  Eucarpia  at  no  great  distance  from 
Sttjiclar,  but  its  exact  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 


EUCRATIDIA  (EfarpmS/a,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516; 
PtoL  vi.  11.  § 8;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  a town  in  Bac- 
triana,  named  uftcr  the  king  Eucratidcs.  It  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  identify  it  with  any  modern 
«ite.  [V.] 

EUDEIELUS.  [Asplsdon.J 
KUD1ERU,  a castle  in  Thessaly,  on  tho  south- 
ern side  of  Mt.  Olympus,  described  by  Livy  as  dis- 
tant 15  miles  from  the  Roman  camp  between  Azorus 
ami  Dnliche,  in  the  direction  of  Aacuris  and  Lnpa- 
thus,  it  is  identified  by  Leake  with  Konispoli . 


(Liv.  xliv.  3;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  pp. 
351,417,418.) 

EUDIPHUS  (EtfSnpoj),  a town  of  Cappadocia,  in 
what  is  called  the  Pont  us  Polemonincus  (Jliyrot 
noAt/ia'viaxdi,  Ptol.  v.  6.  § 10;  Geogr.  Rav.,  whore 
it  is  called  Eudipis.)  [L.  S.] 

EUDO'CIA  (Eiftotfta),  the  name  of  four  different 
towns  in  Asia  Minor  mentioned  in  the  Sgnecdemus 
of  Hicroclcs  : one  situated  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana; 
the  second  in  Pamphylia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Termessua ; the  third  in  Lycia ; and  the  fourth  in 
Cappadocia  The  last  had  formerly  belonged  to  the- 
Anatolian  Thema  but  was  incorporated  with  Cap- 
padocia by  Leo  VI.  (Constant.  Porph.  de  Admiti. 
Imp.  50.)  [L.  S.] 

EUDOSES,  a people  of  Germany,  mentioned  only 
by  Tacitus  ( Germ.  40),  were  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Suevi,  and  probably  dwelt  in  Mecklenburg. 
EUDOXIOPOLIS  fSELYMBRIA.] 

EUESPE'RIDAE.  LHksperidakJ. 

EUGA'NEI,  a people  of  Northern  Italy,  who  play 
but  an  unimportant  part  in  historical  times,  hut  appear 
at  an  earlier  period  to  have  been  more  powerful  and 
widely  spread.  Livy  expressly  tells  us  (i.  1)  that 
they  occupied  the  whole  tract  from  the  Alps  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  from  which  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Veneti.  And  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  statement  that  Pliny  describes  Verona  as  inha- 
bited partly  by  Rhaetians,  partly  by  Euganeans,  and 
that  Cato  enumerated  34  towns  belonging  to  them. 
(Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23,  20.  s.  24.)  They  appear  to 
have  been  driven  by  the  Veneti  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  chain,  where  they 
continued  to  subsist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  as  a separate 
people,  and  had  received  the  Latin  franchise.  But 
they  must  also  have  occupied  the  detached  group  of 
volcanic  hills  between  Patavium  and  Verona,  which  are 
still  known  as  the  Eugancan  Hills  ( Colli  Euganei), 
a name  evidently  transmitted  by  uninterrupted  tra- 
dition, though  not  found  in  any  ancient  geographer 

Lucan  indeed  speaks  of  the  “Euganeus  collis," 
which  he  associates  with  the  baths  of  Aponus,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  “ Euganei  lacus  ” of  Martial 
refer  to  tho  same  waters.  (Lucan,  vis.  192;  Mar- 
tial, iv.  25.  4.)  The  latter  author  in  another 
passage  gives  the  name  of  Euganean  to  the  town  of 
Ateste  at  the  foot  of  the  same  hills,  and  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  applies  flie  epithet  of  “ Euganeae  chartae” 
to  the  writings  of  Livy.  (Id.  x.  93;  Sidun.  A poll. 
Paneg.  Anthem.  189.)  Hence  it  is  evident  that  tho 
tradition  of  their  having  previously  occupied  these 
regions  survived  long  after  their  expulsion  by  the 
Veneti.  According  to  Cato,  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  Triumpilim  and  Camuni,  considerably  further 
west  (in  the  Val  Camonica  and  Val  Trompia ) were 
also  of  Eugancan  race  («/>.  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24). 

We  have  no  indication  of  the  national  affinities  of 
the  Euganeans.  Ancunt  writers  appear  to  have 
regarded  them  as  a distinct  race  from  the  Veneti 
and  from  the  Rhaetians,  as  well  as  from  the  Gauls 
who  subsequently  invaded  this  port  of  Italy;  but 
from  what  stock  they  proceeded  we  have  no  account 
at  all.  The  notion  of  their  Greek  descent  (Plin.  /.  c.) 
was  evidently  a mere  etymological  fancy,  based  upon 
the  supposed  derivation  of  their  name  from  Itrytvits, 
**  the  well-born.** 

The  chief  tribe  of  the  Euganei  was  called,  according 
to  Pliny,  Stocni  or  Stoni,  a name  which  is  also  found 
in  Strabo  among  the  minor  Alpine  tribes  (Irivot, 
Strab.  iv.  p.  204),  but  we  have  no  clue  to  their 
position.  [E.  II.  Bj 
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EUHY'DRIUM,  a town  in  Thessaly  laid  waste  by 
Philip,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  have  been  situated 
upon  a conspicuous  insulated  height  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Enipeus,  on  the  road  from  Pttrin6  to  Fersala. 
(Lit,  xxxii.  13  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iT. 
pp.  492,  493.) 

EULA  (Eute),  a town  of  the  Dassaretae  (PtoL 
iii.  13.  § 32),  the  position  of  which  is  unknown. 
It  was  here  that  the  undaunted  Eurydicc,  daughter 
of  Amyntas,  and  wife  of  Arrhidaeus,  was  abandoned 
by  her  troops  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Polvsperchon 
and  Olympias.  (Diod.xviii.il.)  [E.B.  J.] 

EULAEUS  (6  Efatuos,  Stmt.  xv.  p.  728;  Diod. 
xix.  19 ; Arrian,  vii.  7 ; Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  26),  a river 
of  Susiana,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  east 
of  that  province,  in  the  district  called  Dwarun,  and, 
after  j visaing  the  modern  town  of  Shutter,  flows  into 
the  Tigris  by  means  of  an  artificial  canal  called  the 
I/affar.  Its  present  name  is  Karun.  There  have 
been  some  difficulties  about  the  identification  of  the 
ancient  Eulaeus,  caused  chiefly  by  the  confusion 
which  prevails  in  many  of  the  ancient  geographical 
notices  of  the  rivers  of  Susiana,  and  the  Choaspes 
and  Coprates  having  been  by  some  confounded  with 
it.  [Choaspes.]  Its  principal  tributary  was  the 
Coprates,  now  called  the  river  of  Dizful,  which  falls 
into  it  a little  above  the  town  of  Ahicaz.  (Selby, 
Ascenl  of  Karun , in  /.  A'.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  xiv. 
pt.  ii.)  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  probably 
represents  the  ancient  Pasitigris.  (Rawlinson’s  Map, 
/.  R.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  pt.  i.)  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Polycldtus,  makes  the  Tigris,  Choaspes, 
and  Eulaeus  end  tbeir  courses  in  a marsh,  and  thence 
flow  on  to  the  sea ; and  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
lightness  and  purity  of  its  water  (xv.  pp.  728 — 735 : 
compare  remarks  on  the  same  subject  by  Lieut. 
Selby,  /.  R.  Geogr.  Soc.  xiv.  p.  223).  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  lakes  made  by  the  Eulaeus  and  Tigris  near 
Charax  (vi.  23,  26),  and  adds  that  the  Eulaeus, 
whose  source  was  in  Media,  separated  Susiana  from 
Elymais  (vi.  27.  s.  31).  Where,  however,  he  states 
subsequently  in  the  same  chapter  that  it  flowed 
round  the  citadel  of  Susa,  he  is  mistaking  it  for  the 
Cuprates,  or,  more  strictly,  fear  a small  stream  now 
called  the  Skapur  river,  the  ancient  name  of  which, 
however,  has  not  been  preserved.  In  like  manner, 
Pliny  is  probably  in  error  when  he  makes  the  Eulaeus 
flow  through  Me.ssabatem*.  This  district  is  almost 
certainly  the  present  Mah-Sabaden  in  L&ristAn, 
which  is  drained  by  the  Kerkhah  (Choaspes),  and 
not  by  the  Eulaeus.  There  cau  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
ancient  times,  the  Eulaeus  had  a direct  channel  to 
the  seat,  which  Lieut.  Selby  (Lc.  p.  221)  states  to 
he  at  Khor  Bdmtuhir , about  three  miles  to  the  E.  of 
the  Shat-al-Arab,  or  Batrak  river.  The  same  may 
be  gathered  from  Arrian "s  account  of  the  movements 
of  Alexander,  who  states  that  Alexander  the  Great, 
having  placed  the  main  body  of  his  infantry  under 
the  command  of  Hephaestion  to  be  led  to  the  Persian 
gulf,  himself  descended  by  the  Eulaeus  to  the  sea; 
that,  having  arrived  at  its  mouth,  he  thence  pro- 
ceeded by  the  sea  to  the  Tigris,  leaving  some  of  his 
ships  to  follow  the  canal  which  joined  the  Eulaeus 
and  Tigris;  and  that  then  he  ascended  the  Tigris 
(vii.  7).  Ptolemy  speaks  of  the  mouths  of  the  Eu- 
laeus,  and  gives  it  a double  source  in  Media  and 
Susiana  (vi.  3.  2).  This  view  may  perhaps  be 
reconciled,  by  supposing  the  Median  source  to  refer 
to  the  Coprates  (Dizful),  and  the  Susianian  to  the 
proper  Eulaeus  or  Karun.  Ptolemy,  however,  places 
the  mouth  of  the  river  much  too  far  to  the  E.,  and 
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appears  to  have  confounded  it,’  in  this  instant**, 
with  cither  the  Hidypnus  ( Ierrdhi ) or  the  Croatia 
(Tab).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
name  itself  is  a Graecised  form  of  the  Chaldee  U i.a  i 
(Daniel,  viii.  2,  16);  though,  as  we  have  shown 
above,  the  Eulaeus  could  not  in  strictness  be  said  to 
be  the  river  of  Sosa.  [V.] 

EUMENEI A ( Etipdyua : Eth.  Ev^rtvi : Tshtkle), 
a town  of  Phrygia,  situated  on  the  river  Glaucos,  ou 
the  road  from  Dorylaeum  to  Apameia.  (Plin.  v.  29 ; 
Strab.  xii.  576;  Hicrocl.  p.  667.)  It  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  Attalus  II.,  who  named  the 
town  after  his  brother  and  predecessor,  Emneoes  II. 
(Steph.  B.  $.  r.)  Ruins  and  curious  sculptures  still 
mark  the  place  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.  (Ha- 
milton, Hettarchet,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 65.)  On  some  coins 
found  there  we  read  Evptrtuv  'A xoh**,  which  seems 
to  allude  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  at  which 
troops  of  Attalus  were  present  The  district  of  the 
town  bore  the  name  Eumenetica  Regia,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (l.  c.).  (Comp.  Frans,  Fimf  Inschriflcn 
u.  funf  Stddte  in  Kleinatien,  p.  10,  folL)  [L.S.J 
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EUONYMITAE  ('Evwwfur at,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 33; 
Steph.  B.  p.  288,  t.  v.\  Agathetner.  Geogr.  Min. 
ii.  5;  Plin.  vi.  35.  § 29).  Of  these  people,  and 
of  the  district  occupied  by  them,  the  accounts  in 
the  ancient  geographers  are  conflicting.  One  fact 
alone  concerning  them  seems  ascertained,  that  they 
dwelt,  as  their  name  imports,  on  the  west  or  left 
bank  of  the  Nile.  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  say* 
that  the  Euouymitae  were  an  Egyptian  people  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  Aelhiopia;  Agatheroerus 
places  them  above  the  Second  Cataract ; while  Pliny, 
on  the  authority  of  Nero’s  surveyors  (explaratores), 
describes  them  as  living  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Aethiopia  near  the  island  Gagaudea.  Herodotus, 
however  (ii.  30),  says  that  the  Automoli,  or  that 
portion  of  the  war-caste  of  Egypt  which  abandoned 
its  country  in  the  reigD  of  Psammetichus,  were  called 
A smack,  and  that  this  word  signifies  in  the  Coptic 
language  those  whose  station  is  on  the  king*  left 
hand.  Diodorus  (i.  67),  indeed,  ascribes  the  de- 
sertion of  the  warrior*  to  their  anger  at  haviug  been 
transferred  by  Psammetichus,  daring  an  invasion  of 
Syria,  from  the  right  wing  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
their  hereditary  post,  to  the  left.  If  these  ety- 
mologies can  be  at  all  relied  upon,  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  Euonymitae  were  permitted  by  the 
king  of  Aethiopia  to  settle  in  a district  bordering 
both  on  Egypt  and  Meroe,  in  which  position  they 
might  be  serviceable  to  their  adopted  country  in  its 
wars  with  the  Pharaohs  of  Memphis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

EUPAG1UM  (Eoirdyioe),  a town  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Acroreia  in  Elis,  of  unknown  site. 
(Diod.  xiv.  17.) 

EUPA'LIUM  (EfordAioF,  Strab.,  Thuc.;  in  some 
edits,  of  Thuc.  written  Ein&Atav,  Eupalium,  Lit.; 
EoiraAla,  Steph.  B.  s.  c. ; Eupalia,  Plin.  iv.  3.  a.  4: 
Eth.  EioroAieo*),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Western 
Locris,  situated  near  the  sea,  and  between  Nan  pact  ns 
and  Oeantheia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  427,  x.  p.  450.)  It 
was  the  place  chosen  by  Demosthenes*  for  the  de- 
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posit  of  his  plunder,  in  n.  c.  426  ; and  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  taken  by  Eurylochus,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, along  with  Oaneoa.  (Thuc.  iii.  96,  102.) 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Eupalium 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians ; and  Philip, 
when  be  made  a descent  upon  the  Aetolian  coast  in 
n.  c.  207,  landed  at  Erythrae,  which  is  described  by 
Livy  as  near  Eupalium.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8.)  This 
Erythrae  was  probably  the  part  of  Eupalium.  Leake 
supposes  Eupalium  to  have  stood  in  the  plain  of 
Marathid,  opposite  to  the  inlands  Trisdnia  or  Tra- 
zSnia,  where  some  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  still  exist 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  ii. 
pp.  617,618.) 

EUPATO'RIA.  [Amisus]. 

EUPAWRIUM.  [Taukica  CnRRaoNEsus.] 
EUPHO'BBIUM,  a town  in  Phrygia,  between  Syn- 
nada  and  Apameia,  on  the  spot  of  the  modern  San- 
dtJdi  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  165),  formed,  together 
with  the  towns  of  Metropolis,  Peltae,  Acmonia,  and 
some  others,  the  conventus  of  Apameia.  (Plin.v.  29 ; 
ootnp.  Geogr.  Ray.)  It  seems,  like  Eucarpia,  to 
have  received  its  name  from  the  fertility  of  its  ter- 
ritory. (Comp.  Hamilton, Researches  m Asia  Minor , 
voL  ii.  p.  169.)  [L.  S.] 

EUPHRAXTA  or  EUPHRANTAS  TURRIS 
(E ixppdvrai  vvpyos,  Strab.  xvii  p.  836;  Lvfpdrra 
wvpyos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 14;  Etypavrol,  Stadiasm.  p. 
452:  Kasr-Safran,  Ru.),  a fortress,  and  apparently 
also  a town,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  the  boundary  between 
the  Carthaginian  territory  and  the  dominions  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Adjacent  to  it  was  a good  harbour,  the 
only  one  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  By  this  and 
other  circumstances  noticed  by  the  ancients,  it  is 
identified  with  Kasr-Safran,  where  are  still  to  be 
m«i  the  large  ruins  of  a tower  of  massive  masonry. 
(Della  Celia,  p.  50;  Barth,  pp.  340,  369.)  [P.  S.] 
EUPHRATENSIS.  [Commaoenk.] 
EUPHRATES  (<J  EwVpdrrjt,  Ed <|>pW),  the 
river  of  Western  Asia,  which, with  its  twin-stream  the 
Tigris,  forms  the  third  among  the  systems  of  double 
rivers,  which  are  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  have  had  Buch  an  important 
influence  on  its  civilisation  and  political  organisation. 

1.  The  Name.  — The  Euphrates,  as  it  was  uni- 
versally called  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  ob- 
tained among  the  Hebrews  the  name  of  “ The  great 
river”  which  was  to  be  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
land  grunted  by  Jehovah  to  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham ( DeuL  i.  7),  and  did  actually  become  the  na- 
tural limit  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under  David. 
The  Prophets  when  they  use  it  to  denote  figuratively 
the  Assyrian  power,  speak  of  it  emphatically  as  “ the 
river.”  {Is.  viiL  5;  Jer.  ii.  18.)  The  word  which 
stUl  survives  in  the  modern  Frat  or  Fdnlt,  bore  the 
signification  of  “fertility"  (Joseph.  Antiq.  L 1.  § 
3 ; comp.  Winer,  Realtodrterbuch,  s.  v.  ; Rosen- 
m tiller,  Handbuch , voL  i.  pt.  i.  p.  189.)  According 
to  Pliny  (v.  20)  it  did  not  assume  the  epithet  of 
Euphrates  till  it  had  broken  through  the  defile  formed 
by  the  E.  extremity  of  Mons  Amanus.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  its  course,  as  far  as  Elegia,  it  was  called 
Py xi rates,  and,  afterwards,  while  working  its  cir- 
cuitous coarse  through  Taurus,  Omihas.  Of  its 
two  great  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the 
W.  is  now  called  Kard-Su,  the  E.  Mturdd-chdi, 
which  rises  on  the  S.  slope  of  Aid  Tdgh,  a moun- 
tain about  9000  feet  high,  and  from  its  Bize,  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  stream. 
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The  confluence  of  tliese  two  streams,  after  forming 
with  the  Tigris  one  tidal  channel,  receives  the  ap- 
pellation of  Shatt-el-' Arab. 

2.  Comparative  Geography.  — In  comparing  the 
statements  of  the  ancients  with  modem  researches 
and  inqniry,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
none  of  the  maps  describing  the  course  of  the  river, 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  results  obtained 
by  Colonel  Chesney’s  expedition,  are  to  be  trusted. 
We  are  indebted  to  his  work  ( Exped . Euphrat., 
London,  1850)  for  the  first  accurate  and  complete 
Burvey  of  the  geography  of  this  river-basin.  Before 
entering  upon  the  more  precise  details  which  have 
been  supplied  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  others, 
it  may  be  serviceable  to  cast  a glance  at  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  discovery  of  the  banks  of  this 
mighty  stream,  which  is  connected  in  the  earliest 
and  most  venerable  records  with  the  origin  and 
cradle  of  the  human  race, — is  linked  with  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as 
forming  the  dividing-line  for  great  empires,  races, 
and  tongues, — and  is,  probably,  destined  in  after 
ages  to  become  again  one  among  the  chief  of  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  world. 

According  to  Herodotus  (L  180)  the  Euphrates 
flowed  from  Armenia,  being  large,  deep,  and  swift, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Erythraean  sea.  The 
river  was  navigable  from  Babylon  upwards  for  those 
willow  boats  (i.  194),  the  counterparts  of  which,  the 
modern  Kiifah  or  basket  boats,  now  float  upon  the 
Tigris  and  Lower  Euphrates. 

The  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  which 
brought  the  Greeks  into  contact  with  the  Persian 
Empire,  considerably  enlarged  the  circle  of  their 
ideas  respecting  the  Euphrates ; and  several  modem 
travellers  have  home  testimony,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, to  the  accuracy  of  Xenophon’s  description, 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  army  crossed  the 
Euphrates  at  the  ford  of  Thapsacus,  which  appears 
to  hare  been  the  best  known  and  most  frequented 
passage  down  to  b.  c.  100.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  here  was  4 stadia.  (Anab.  i.  4.  § 11.)  After 
crossing  the  Euphrates,  Cyrus  proceeded  for  nine 
days’  march  along  its  left  bank  till  be  came  to  its 
affluent,  the  river  Araxes  or  Chabor&s,  which  divided 
Syria  from  Arabia.  Still  advancing  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  he  entered  the  Desert  where  there  was 
no  cultivation  or  even  any  tree,  nothing  but  worm- 
wood and  various  aromatic  shrubs.  (Anab.  i.  5. 
§ 1 .)  The  country  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
as  far  as  Pylae,  being  full  of  hills  and  narrow  val- 
leys, presented  many  difficulties  to  the  movements  of 
an  army.  Pylae,  it  would  seem,  marked  the  spot 
where  the  desert  country  N.  of  Babylonia,  with  its 
undulations  of  land  and  steep  river  banks,  was  ex- 
changed for  the  fat  and  fertile  alluvial  soil  of  Baby- 
lonia Proper.  After  Cunaxa,  the  Greeks  quitted  the 
Euphrates,  nor  did  they  come  within  sight  of  it  till 
they  reached  the  E.  branch  ( Mured- Chai ),  at  a point 
where  the  water  was  not  higher  than  the  navel,  and 
as  they  were  told,  not  far  from  its  sources.  (Anab. 
iv.  5.  § 2.)  Koch  {Zug  der  Zehn  Tansend,  pp. 
88 — 93)  is  at  issue  with  Colonel  Chesney  and  Mr. 
Ainsworth  as  to  the  point  where  a ford  could  be 
found  in  mid-winter  with  snow  on  the  ground. 
Colonel  Chesney  (vol.  ii.  p.  229)  asserts  that  no 
passage  could  take  place  till  they  reached  39°  10' 
N.  lat.  Koch,  whose  opinion  is  preferred  by  Mr 
Grote  {Hist,  of  Greece , voL  ix.  p.  1 59),  holds  that 
the  river  would  be  fordable  a little  above  its  conflu* 
ence  with  the  Tscharbahur  about  lat.  39°  3'. 
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The  third  period  of  history  which  throws  light 
upon  the  Euphrates  system  is  the  Macedonian  Ex- 
pedition into  Asia,  b.  c.  331.  Alexander  marched 
through  Phoenicia  and  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
following  the  footsteps  of  Cyrus,  crossed  the  river  at 
the  Zeugma  of  Thapsacus,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  bridge  originally  constructed  for  the  trans- 
port of  Alexander's  army.  (Arrian,  A ruth.  iii.  8; 
(.).  Curt.  iv.  9 ; comp.  Dion  Cass.  xi.  17  ; Kinneir, 
Gtog.  Mem.  p.  316).  Local  tradition  has  trans- 
mitted the  fact  of  the  passage  of  lskender  Acbar , 
and  there  is  the  additional  fact,  that,  tempted  by  the 
sidvautagcs  of  the  situation,  he  ordered  the  city  of 
Nicephorium  ( Rhakkah ) to  be  built.  In  pursuance 
of  his  great  plan  of  fusing  the  West  with  the  East 
by  the  promotion,  through  Greek  influence,  of  a 
union  between  different  nations  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Euphrates,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Indus,  the  ancient 
city  of  Rabylon  in  the  East  was  intended  by  Alex- 
ander to  be  one  of  the  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
Macedonian  universal  empire.  To  carry  oat  this 
design,  as  the  course  of  the  Lower  Euphrates  was 
hitherto  unknown,  Nearchus  and  other  followers  of 
Alexander,  were  despatched  to  collect  materials:  and 
the  narrative  preserved  by  Arrian,  of  the  daring 
voyage  of  Nearchus  to  the  estuary  of  the  Euphrates, 
is  the  most  valuable  record  of  antiquity,  by  which 
an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  former  condition  of  the 
Delta  of  that  river  and  of  Susiana.  The  fleet  fi- 
nished its  course  at  Diridotes  (Tension),  a port  which 
was  not  unknown, as  it  was  frequented  by  the  Arabian 
merchants,  who  brought  hither  their  frankincense 
and  other  spices  for  sale.  Tcrodon  or  Diridotes,  the 
foundation  of  which  lias  been  assigned  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (comp.  Abyd.  ap.  Seal.  Emend.  Temp.  p. 
13),  was  a village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  a distance,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian navigator,  of  3300  stadia  from  Babylon  j 
(Arrian,  IncL  xii.).  The  position  of  this  place  has  | 
been  fixed  at  Jehel  Saruim.  a gigantic  mound  Dear 
the  I'allacopos  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  considerably 
to  the  N.  of  the  embouchure  of  the  present  Eu- 
phrates. The  fleet,  in  following  the  windings  of  the 
channel,  might  be  carried  much  beyond  the  Shaft  el 
'Arab,  which  is  easily  missed,  and  thus  might  have 
reached  the  supposed  mouth  of  the  Pallacop&s,  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Boobian  (comp.  Cheancy, 
Expert.  F.uphrat.  vol.  ii.  p.  355;  Ainsworth,  pp. 
185—195). 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire  con- 
siderable inland  intercourse  and  traffic  was  encou- 
raged by  the  Seleucidae;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but 
that  the  marks  of  population  and  industry  which 
have  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
should  be  referred  to  the  two  centuries  of  their  do- 
minion, when  the  course  of  the  river  would  be  better 
protected  than  when  it  became  the  boondary-linc 
between  Rome  and  the  Parthian*.  The  gi  cat  high- 
way from  Asia  Minor  to  the  cities  of  Persia,  which 
cruised  the  Zeugma  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which  in 
later  times  bore  the  imposing  name  of  the  “ road  of 
peace  " (“  Zeugma  Latinac  Pads  iter,"  Slat.  Silv.  iii. 

: 2 . 137),  though  improved  and  strengthened  by  the 
Romans  when  their  power  was  established  through 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  was  probably  laid  down 
on  the  lines  which  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
•Seleucid  princes.  (Comp.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire , vol.  i.  p.  517.)  The 
Roman  soldiers  first  crossed  the  Euphrates  under  Lu- 
rullus,  when  the  passage,  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dental drought,  was  rendered  much  easier  (PJut. 
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Luetdl.  24);  and  in  the  fatal  expedition  of  Craasns 
seven  legions  and  4000  horse  took  the  passage  of 
Thapsacus.  (Plut.  Crass.  20.)  Augustus  was  con- 
tented to  make  the  Euphrates  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  Roman  empire;  nor  was  that  frontier  advanced, 
except  daring  the  short  interval  of  the  Eastern  con- 
quests of  Trajan.  Under  Hadrian  the  Roman 
boundaries  again  receded  within  the  Euphrates. 
The  campaigns  of  Trajan,  Severn*,  Julian,  Belisa- 
rius,  Chosroes,  and  Heraclius,  illustrate  in  a very 
interesting  manner  many  points  in  the  geography 
of  the  banks  of  this  river;  but  the  consideration  of 
them  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article.  It  may,  however,  bo  observed,  that  Napo- 
leon, when  foiled  before  the  walls  of  'Akkd  c*f  his 
projected  march  upon  India,  bad  conceived  the  plan 
of  pursuing  the  steps  of  Trajan  and  Julian. 

3.  Physical  Geography.  — Strabo  (xi.  p.  527  ) and 
Pliny  (v.  20),  among  tbo  ancients,  have  given  a ge- 
neral view  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  while,  as  has 
been  observed  above,  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus  gives  the  best  account  of  the  then  state  ai 
the  embouchure  of  the  river.  It  must,  however,  be 
recollected  that  considerable  changes  have,  even  in 
the  historic  period,  taken  place  in  the  configuration  of 
the  soil  of  the  lower  districts,  in  consequence  of  tbs 
great  amount  of  alluvial  matter  brought  down  by 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Delta  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  which  makes  it 
difficult,  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  to  reconcile  tlie 
positions  of  the  ancients  with  modern  investigations, 
— as  changes  have  also  been  effected  by  art.  The 
great  exteut  of  the  plain  of  Babylonia  is  everywhere 
altered  by  artificial  works:  mounds  -rise  upon  the 
otherwise  uniform  level;  walls,  and  mud  ramparts 
and  dykes,  intersect  each  other;  elevated  masses  of 
friable  soil  and  j lottery  are  succeeded  by  low  plains, 
inundated  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  and 
the  old  beds  of  canals  are  to  be  seen  in  every  di- 
rection. Further  researches  may  throw  great  light 
on  the  comparative  geography  of  the  course  of  the 
Lower  Euphrates:  till  then,  it  may  be  better  to  bold 
our  judgment  in  suspense.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
both  from  the  statements  of  the  ancients  and  the 
physical  indications  of  the  soil,  that  the  united 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  at  no  very 
remote  period  emptied  themselves  into  the  gull*  by 
several  distinct  mouths;  one  of  which  was  at  Tere- 
don,  according  to  Nearchus, — the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; the  other  the  Pasitigris  of  Pliny,  probably 
the  Shatt-cE’Arab. 

The  extent  of  the  ha&in  of  the  Euphrates,  not- 
withstanding the  great  length  of  the  river  (1780 
English  miles),  has  been  estimated  at  not  mote  than 
108 ,000 geographical  miles.  (Ainsworth.  Researches, 
p.  109.)  The  ancients  correctly  placed  the  sources 
of  this  river  in  Taurus,  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  ele- 
vated plateau  of  7 Van.  At  Kebban  Ma'den  the 

two  branches  unite,  and  the  Euphrates  assumes  an 
imposing  character,  struggling  to  make  good  iu 
original  course  towards  the  Mediterranean  (**  Ni 
obstet  Taurus  in  nostra  maria  ventures, r Pomp.  Mela, 
iii.  § 5),  but  still  pressing  against  ths  Tauric 
chain  at  the  elbow  made  by  Malatiyah  (Melitene), 
till  it  finally  forces  a passage  t hrough  Taurus.  After 
precipitating  itself  through  this  gap,  the  Eupbratm 
winds  through  chalk  hills  of  a moderate  elevation, 
while  its  waters  and  those  of  the  Tigris  converge  and 
surround  Mesopotamia.  It  was  in  this  district  that 
the  fords  of  the  river  were  made,  and  the  passages 
of  Sumeisdt,  Rum  Kala'h,  liir,  and  Hammam,  hare 
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been  identified  with  the  ancient  Zeugmas  of  Samo- 
Fata,  Commagcne,  Birtha,  and  Thapsacus,  respec- 
tively. In  the  line  of  the  river  Euphrates  the  limits 
of  the  upper  district  terminate  to  the  W.  at  the 
lull*  of  Mtjtjid  Sandnbiyah , and  to  tho  E.  at  the 
hilly  district  N.  of  Felujah,  including  the  Pylae  of 
Xenophon.  Here  the  Euphrates  (M  rapidns  Eu- 
phrates,” Stat.  Sito.  ii.  3.  1 36)  plunges  into  the  low- 
Ijing  level  plains  of  Babylonia.  with  the  force  of  its 
current  much  diminished;  as  in  the  alluvial  depres- 
sions it  is  often  not  a mile  an  hour,  while  in  its 
upper  course  it  averages  from  three  to  four  miles. 
Tlie  current  of  the  Tigris,  notwithstanding  its  tradi- 
tionary fame  for  swiftness,  does  not  average  more 
than  a mile  and  a half  an  hour.  After  passing  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  the  river  appears  to  become  smaller 
than  in  its  upper  course,  and  was  eventually  sup- 
posed to  lose  itself  in  the  marshes  of  Lnm/um(coinp. 
Polvb.  ix.  43),  but,  extricating  itself  from  them, 
unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Tigris  at  Kvr- 
futh  ; and  the  two  streams,  forming  one  channel  by 
the  name  of  Shatl-el- Arab , discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  by  the  town  of  Basrah . Below  the 

Shaft-el- Arab,  Pliny  (vi.  29)  notices  I.  the  point 
at  which  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  hail  issued 
formerly  into  the  gulf,  “ locus  ubi  Euphrates  ostium 
fuit,”  D'Anville’s  “ ancien  lit  de  I'Euphrate;"  2. 
Flo  MB!*  Salsum,  the  narrow  salt-water  channel 
which  separates  the  low-lying  island  of  Boobian  off 
the  mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates  from  tho 
mainland ; 3.  Promontori um  Chaldonk,  the 
great  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Booat- 
tl-  Kuzma,  from  the  S.  opposite  Pheleche  island; 
an<l  4.  a tract  along  a sea  broken  into  gulfs,  **  vora- 
gini  Minibus  quam  mari,”  extending  for  50  M.  P.  as 
far  as  the  river  Achaxa  (comp.  Forster,  Hist. 
Ceog.  of  Arabia,  rol.  ii.  p.  212). 

The  jiennanent  Hooding  of  the  Euphrates  is  canscd  | 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  along 
the  upper  purt  of  its  course.  This  takes  place  1 
about  March,  and  increases  till  the  end  of  May,  w hen  1 
it  is  usually  at  its  greatest  height.  (Colonel  Chea- 
m*v,  JE ‘xped.  KuphraL  ; Ainsworth,  Researches ; 
Hitter.  KrdJcunde,  vols.  x.  xi.;  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babylon.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EUPILIS  LACUS,  a small  lake  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  S.  of  the  Lacus  Larius, 
and  nearly  intermediate  between  its  two  arms.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  giving  rise  to,  or  rather  receiving 
and  transmitting,  the  river  Lambros,  still  called  the 
Lambro.  There  are  now  two  small  lakes,  called  tho 
Logo  di  Pusiano,  and  Isigo  ef  A Iserio,  which  com- 
municate with  tho  Ijambro , and  are  separated  only 
by  a low  marshy  tract,  so  that  they  probably  in  the 
days  of  Pliny  constituted  one  larger  lake.  (Plin.  iii. 
19.  s.  23;  Clnver.  Jtal.  p.  410.)  * [E.  H.  B.] 

EUPO'LIUM.  [Eupalium.] 

EUPO'RIA  ( Einropla ),  a city  of  Macedonia 
(Steph.  B.),  and  a station  on  the  road  from  Hcracleia 
to  Philippi  which  passed  round  the  S.  side  of  Lake 
Prasias  or  Cercinitis ; according  to  the  Tabular 
Itinerary,  17  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.  This  distance, 
combined  with  the  name,  seems  to  indicato  that  it 
stood  at  a ferry  across  the  lake ; perhaps  at  the  spot 
where  the  lake  first  begins  to  narrow  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  NW.  of  Amphipolis ; bnt  more  probably 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  because  Ptolemy  (iii.  13. 
§ 35)  reckons  it  among  the  cities  of  Bisaltia.  (Leake, 
N'orthem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  228.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EUPYRIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 
EUKI'PUS.  [Chaucis;  Euboea.] 
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EURCYMUS  (E^twuor : Eth.  E vpufievi),  a town 
in  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Grion,  which  runs 
parallel  with  Lntmns,  was  built  by  one’Enromus,  a 
son  of  Idris,  a Carian.  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  636,  658; 
Steph.  B.s.p.;  Polvb.  xvii.  2;  Liv.  xxxii.  33,  xxxiii. 
30,  xlv.  25.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Euromus 
belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Alabanda.  (Plin.  v. 
28.)  Ruins  of  a temple  to  the  north-west  of  Ala- 
banda are  considered  by  Leake  to  belong  to  Eu- 
romus.  (Asia  Min.  p.  237.)  [L.  S.] 

El’RO'PA  (Eu/xisT],  Herod,  et  alii ; Ebpdnreta, 
Evpusia  (7),  Soph.  ap.  Steph.  B.  : Eth.  Evpunrdlos, 
fern.  Evparris.)  Europe  is  that  portion  of  the 
globe  whirl;  constitutes  the  NW.  division  of  the  Old 
or  Great  Continent.  Its  proper  boundaries  are,  to  the 
N.  and  W.,  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans;  to  the  S.t 
the  Mediterranean  sea;  while  to  the  E.  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  through  the  Archipelago,  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Black  sea, 
as  far  as  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
is  its  conventional  limit  on  tho  side  of  Asia.  From 
thence  the  supposed  line  runs  along  the  Caucasian 
chain,  in  an  ESE.  direction,  crosses  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  follows  tho  course  of  the  river  Ural  and  the 
Uralian  Mountains  until  it  terminates  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kara.  The  most  northern  point  of  the 
mainland  of  Europe  is  in  lat.  71°  6'  N.,  its  most 
southern  in  36°  N. ; or,  respectively,  C.  NTord  A'yn, 
and  the  Punta  de  Tarifa  in  Spain.  Its  most  western 
point  is  in  long.  9°  W.,  and  its  most  eastern  in  60° 
20'  E. ; or,  respectively,  C.  St.  1 ’inccnt,  and  a spot 
in  tho  Uralian  Mountains  W.  of  Ekatarinbery.  Tho 
surface  of  Europe  is  calculated  at  about  3,900,000 
square  miles:  and  a line  drawn  from  C.  St.  Vincent 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kara  on  the  Frozen  Ocean 
would  measure  a little  above  3000  miles.  These 
limits,  however,  apply  to  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
and  include  a space  far  exceeding  any  dimensions 
ascribed  to  it  even  by  the  best  informed  of  ancient 
writers.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  as  regards  this 
portion  of  the  Great  Continent,  modem  science  anti 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  tho  early  cosinographer# 
singularly  coincide.  Herodotus  and  his  contempo- 
raries considered,  and  perhaps  rightly,  the  whole  of 
tho  earth  then  known  as  one  single  continent,  re- 
presenting Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  as  so  many 
divisions  of  it.  Science,  on  tho  other  hand, 
looking  to  the  geological  continuity  of  the  globe, 
considers  the  parts  of  the  old  continent  as  merely 
forming  ono  organic  whole,  separable  indeed  for 
political  purposes,  bnt  really  connected  with  each 
other  by  common  structural  and  ethnological  pro- 
perties. 

The  tripartite  division  of  the  old  continent,  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar,  was,  as  regarded  the 
ancients,  an  arrangement  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  earliest  costnographcrs  believed  that  the 
terraqueous  globe  consisted  of  two  nearly  elliptical 
hemispheres,  surrounded  by  the  great  river  Oceanus. 
The  Hebrews,  even  in  the  1st  century  b.  c.,  main- 
tained Palestine  to  be  the  centre  of  the  world : and 
the  Greeks  ascribed  a similar  position  to  their  oracles 
at  Delphi  or  Dndona.  By  tho  former  tho  regions 
west  and  north  of  the  Great  Sea — the  Mediterranean 
— were  denominated  the  Land  of  Javan  and  the 
Islands : and  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  docs 
not  include  in  his  catalogue  of  countries  the  name 
of  either  Asia  or  Europe.  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.  Asia.) 
Asia,  indeed,  in  Hotner,  signifies  merely  an  alluvial 
district  near  the  Lydian  river  CaVster  (II.  ii.  461); 
and  Libya  is  confined  to  a small  portion  of  the  NE. 
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corner  of  Africa  ( Od.  iv.  351).  The  geography  of 
the  ancient*,  like  their  physical  science,  was  founded 
less  upon  observation,  than  upon  fanciful  cosmo- 
gonic*] correspondences.  They  imagined  that  the 
earth  was  divided  into  certain  similar  parts,  of 
which  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere  answered 
generally  to  those  of  the  southern:  that,  for  example, 
as  the  Nile  flowed  in  a northerly  direction,  so  the 
later  flowed  south;  and  that  the  globe  was  encom- 
passed by  certain  zones  or  belts  of  which  two  were 
uninhabitable  from  cold,  and  one  from  heat.  Nor 
were  these  theories  the  only  obstructions  to  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  extent  and  configu- 
ration of  the  earth.  The  most  adventurous  navi* 
gators,  the  Phoenicians,  both  of  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
jealously  concealed  the  course  of  their  voyages  as 
commercial  secrets:  the  Greeks  who  settled  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas  rarely 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior:  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  which  disclosed  so  much  of  Asm,  scarcely 
affected  Europe : and  the  best  informed  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  geography — those  of  Alexandria 
— bad  few,  if  any,  means  of  ascertaining  what 
regions  extended  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  other. 
The  Romans  were  properly  the  first  surveyors  of 
Europe:  yet  their  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond 
Jutland,  or  the  western  bank  of  the  Vistula.  But 
within  those  limits,  public  roads  issuing  from  the 
forum  traversed  every  province  of  the  empire; 
colonial  towns  superseded  the  rude  hamlets  of  the 
Gauls  and  Iberians ; and  Italian  merchants  per- 
vaded every  district  from  Tcviotdale  to  the  Lily- 
baean  promontory,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Yet  even  the  Romans 
were  timid  navigators : they  were  content  to  import  ! 
amber  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  but  never 
explored  the  gulfs  and  bays  of  that  sea  itself.  They 
but  imperfectly  surveyed  the  shores  of  Spain  and 
Gaul,  preferred  long  journeys  by  land  to  compendious 
sea-voyages,  and  to  the  last  regarded  the  western 
ocean  with  a kind  of  superstitious  awe.  (Flor.  ii. 
17.  § 192.) 

Europe,  then,  as  it  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
docs  not  correspond  with  the  modem  continent 
either  as  respects  its  boundaries,  its  divisions,  it* 
physical  aspect,  or  it*  population.  We  shall  ex- 
amine these  points  in  succession,  but  must  inquire 
first  into  the  origin  of  the  name  itself. 

I.  Name. — The  earliest  mention  of  Europe  by 
Greek  writers,  as  a division  of  the  globe,  occurs  in  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (tv.  250,  251 . and  290, 
29 1 ),  where  it  is  distinguished  from  Peloponnesus  and 
the  Greek  islands.  Aeschylus(/'ra^m.  177)  alludes 
to  a threefold  partition  of  the  earth,  and  mentions 
the  river  Phasis,  in  the  region  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
as  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and  the 
Columns  of  Hercules,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  continent,  as  its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Libya. 
Libya  and  Europe,  indeed,  are  sometimes  represented 
an  one  continent.  (Agathem.  Geograph,  ii.  2 ; 
Sail.  B.  Jug.  17;  Lucan,  ix.  411).  Respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name  Europa  various  hypotheses 
have  been  started.  (1).  The  vulgar  opinion, 
sanctioned  by  the  mythologers.  whs,  that  our  con- 
tinent derived  its  appellation  from  Europa,  uthe 
broad-browed”  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king 
Agenor.  But  such  an  etymology  satisfied  neither 
geographers  generally,  nor  Herodotus  in  particular, 
who  indeed  wonders  (iv.  45)  how  it  should  have 
come  to  pass  that  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  1 
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earth  took  their  names  from  three  females  respec- 
tively— Asia,  Libya,  and  Europa.  The  connection 
of  Europe  with  Phoenicia  is  envious : Tyrian  and 
Sidonian  mariners  were  the  earliest  explorers  of  the 
bays  and  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  among 
the  first  colonisers  of  its  principal  islands  and  its 
western  shore*.  They  were  the  first  also  who 
passed  through  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  surveyed 
the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  entered  the 
German  Ocean  and  perhaps  the  Baltic  sea.  And 
the  name  Europa  bears  a close  resemblance  to  the 
Semitic  word  Oreb  — the  land  of  sunset.  (Bochart, 
Phaleg.  34.)  Such  an  appellation  the  Phoenicians 
of  Asia  might  justly  give  to  the  regions  westward 
of  the  Aegean,  even  as  the  Italian  navigators,  in 
the  middle  ages,  looking  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
denominated  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  Levant,  or  the  region  of  sunrise.  (2). 
Agathemerus  ( Geograph . i.  l.p.3)  says  that  Earns, 
the  SE.  wind,  is  the  root  af  Europa : and  Hcyd  ( Kty- 
moL  Versuch.  p.  33)  derives  the  name  from  tvpvr, 
and  diria,  a Scythian  word  denoting,  as  be  says,  the 
earth  or  land  generally.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  term  is  that  of 
Hermann  (ad  Horn.  Hymn.  L c.);  at  least,  it  is  Iras 
vague  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  poet  is 
speaking  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Peloponnesus  and 
the  islands,  and  Europe;  of  the  latter,  as  distinct 
apparently  from  the  former  two.  The  Hoinerid 
bard  was  inoet  probably  a Greek  of  Asia  Minor. 
Now,  within  a few  hours’  sail  from  the  Asiatic  main- 
land, and  within  sight  of  the  islands  of  Tbasus  and 
Samothracia,  stretched  the  long  and  deeply  embayed 
line  of  the  Thracian  shore  — an  extent  of  coast  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  of  the  Greek  islands,  or  even  uf 
Peloponnesus  itself.  Europe,  then,  as  Hermann  sug- 
gest*, is  the  Broad  Land  (ebpvs  £np),  as  distinguished 
from  the  Aegean  islands  and  the  peninsula  of  Pelops, 
It  is  remarkable  too  that,  under  the  Byzantine 
empire,  one  among  the  six  dioceses  of  Thrace  rras 
called  Europa,  as  if  a vestige  of  the  original  de- 
signation still  lingered  on  the  spot.  It  may  here  be 
noticed  that  in  mythical  genealogy  Europa  is  the 
wife  of  Zens,  while  Asia  is  the  sister  or  wife  of 
Prometheus:  and  thus  apparently  the  line  of  Zeus 
and  the  Olympian  divinities  is  connected  with  our 
continent;  and  the  line  of  Prometheus,  Epimetheus, 
Atlas,  Ac.,  or  the  Titanic  powers,  with  Asia  and 
Libya. 

II.  Boundaries.  — These  have  varied  considerably 
at  different  epochs.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Europe  and  Libya  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  the 
same  continent  The  gradual  discovery  and  dis- 
tinction of  Europe  on  charts,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  learned  or  the  vulgar,  arose  from  two  opposite 
impulses  of  mankind — commerce  and  conquest  In 
the  former  the  Phoenicians  took  the  lead,  in  the 
latter  the  Greeks;  but  both  of  these  nations  yield 
to  the  Romans  os  discoverers  of  Europe,  inasmuch 
as  they  explored  the  inland  regions,  while  the  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians,  unless  attracted,  as  in  the  case  of 
Iberia,  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior,  planted 
their  colonies  and  emporia  on  the  verge  only  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

We  shall  perhaps  best  understand  the  progress  of 
discovery  by  a reference  to  the  accounta  of  the 
earliest  cosmographera,  among  whom  must  be  in- 
cluded Homer.  (Strab.  Proleg.  1.  p.  2.) 

1.  About  800  b.  c.,  then,  the  earth  seems  to  haTe 
been  generally  regarded  as  an  irregular  ellipse,  of 
which  the  northern  and  upper  segment  comprised 
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tho  islands  of  the  Aegean  sea,  Peloponnesus,  Hellas, 
Thracia,  Thrinacria,  or  the  three-cornered  island 
Sicily,  and  a small  portion  of  the  boot  of  Italy,  south 
of  a iine  drawn  between  the  Sinus  Scylaceus  and  the 
Sinus  Hipponiatis.  Near  the  western  verge  of  the 
Great  Sea  were  the  isles  of  the  Sirens  and  Elysium, 
and  far  to  the  NE.  the  land  of  Ogygia.  The  ellipse 
was  encompassed  by  the  river  Oceanus.  This  was 
the  primitive  Europe,  as  it  was  known  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Homer.  The  author  of  the  Homeric 
poems  was  indeed  acquainted  with  the  countries 
around  the  Aegean,  and  in  some  degree  also  with 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine.  But  when,  as  in 
the  Odyssey,  he  mentions  more  westerly  regions,  he  : 
deals  at  best  in  vague  rumours,  which,  if  derived 
through  investigation  at  all,  were  probably  the 
legends  of  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  mariners,  partly 
credulous  themselves,  partly  desirous  to  exclude  the 
Greeks  from  their  trade  and  settlements  in  the  west 
of  Sicily. 

2.  Three  hundred  years  afterwards  the  historian 
Hecataeus  described  the  globe  as  an  irregular  circle, 
of  which  the  northern  hemisphere  contained  Europa, 
with  a very  uncertain  frontier  on  the  side  of  Asia. 
Some  ad vance,  however,  in  knowledge  had  been  made 
in  the  meanwhile.  The  Iberians,  Celts,  and  Scythians 
occupied  respectively  Spain,  Southern  Gaul,  the  dis- 
tricts between  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Ister, 
and  the  S.  Danubian  plateau.  The  northern  limit 
of  Thrace  was  supposed  to  be  Conterminous  with  an 
unexplored  arid  uninhabitable  Arctic  region.  Italy 
was  not  as  yet  known  by  any  single  name,  but  was 
designated,  according  to  its  races,  as  the  land  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  Ausonians,  and  Oenotrians.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  the  Mediterranean  w*as  still 
denominated  the  Great  Sea,  — by  which  name  is 
implied  ignorance  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  — the 
Euxine,  the  Ionian,  and  Adriatic  seas  had  attained 
their  permanent  titles.  Northern  Greece,  Pelopon- 
nesus. and  the  Mediterranean  islands  were  intimately 
known.  The  Cyclopes  and  Laestrygonians  had 
ranUhed  from  the  shores  of  the  latter,  and  even,  in 
the  NK.,  the  coasts  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  were  de- 
fined with  tolerable  accuracy. 

3.  Herodotus,  who  had  both  travelled  extensively 
himself,  and  possessed  the  advantage  of  consulting 
the  descriptions  of  his  predecessors,  Hellanicus,  Heca- 
taeua.  &c.,  surpassed  them  all  in  his  knowledge  of 
particular  regions.  Yet  he  was  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  Western  Asia  and  Aegypt  than  with 
Europe  generally,  to  which  indeed,  if  he  does  not 
confound  it  with  Asia,  he  assigns  a breadth  greatly 
dis proportioned  to  its  true  dimensions.  He  places 
the  region  of  frost  far  below  the  Baltic  sea,  and 
represents  the  river  Oceanus  as  the  general  boun- 
dary of  the  land.  He  seems  also  to  have  given  the 
I>anube  a southerly  inclination,  in  order  that  it  may 
correspond  with  the  northerly  course  of  the  Nile. 
The  globe  itself  he  conceived  as  elliptical  rather  than 
spheroidal. 

4.  Even  Eratosthenes,  who  composed  his  great 
work  about  b.  a 200,  and  Strabo,  who  probably  had 
before  him  the  recent  surveys  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, made  by  order  of  Augustas  after  n.  e.  29, 
entertained  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  extent  of 
Europe  to  the  north.  Of  Russia  and  the  Baltic 
regions  generally  they  knew  nothing.  The  Roman 
negotiatores,  who  next  to  the  legions  made  their  way 
into  the  heart  of  every  conquered  land,  did  not,  until 
another  generation  had  passed,  venture  beyond  the  , 
Elbe  or  the  Weser.  The  campaigns  of  Drusus  Nero 
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In  b.  c.  12 — 9,  and  of  his  son  Germanicns  in  14 — 16 
A.  d.,  first  contributed  to  a more  exact  acquaintance 
with  central  Europe.  Pliny  the  elder  was  attached 
to  one  of  the  legions  of  Drusus,  and  both  himselt 
gives  a lively  account  of  the  Regio  Batavorum,  and 
probably  imparted  to  Tacitus  many  details  which 
the  historian  inserted  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Ger- 
mans. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  interval 
between  the  composition  of  his  Germania  and  the 
Annals,  Tacitus  extended  and  improved  his  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  and  manners  of  the  Teutonic 
races.  His  names  of  tribes  and  their  weapons  are 
amended  frequently  in  the  later  of  these  works. 
Ptolemy  the  geographer,  who  wrote  about  a.  d.  135 
and  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  mentions  a considerable 
number  of  tribes  and  places  N.  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Dacia,  as  far  N.  apparently  as  Nuvogorod, 
which  were  unknown  to  former  cosmograpbers.  But 
his  notices  of  these  regions  scarcely  extend  be- 
yond mere  names,  which,  both  as  respects  their 
orthography  and  their  relative  situations,  cannot 
possibly  be  identified  with  any  known  districts  or 
tribes.  The  work  of  Ptolemy  itself  is  indeed  both 
fragmentary  and  corrupt  in  its  text:  yet  even  if  we 
possessed  the  whole  of  it,  and  more  correct  manu- 
scripts, we  should  probably  gain  little  more  accurate 
information.  His  statements  were  in  the  main,  as 
regards  those  obscure  tracts,  derived  from  the  vague 
and  contradictory  reports  of  Roman  traders,  who 
would  naturally  magnify  the  ferocity  of  the  races 
they  visited,  and  the  dangers  and  privations  they 
had  undergone.  During  the  progress  of  migration 
southward,  as  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  empire 
successively  receded,  the  population  of  the  lands 
north  of  the  Tanais,  the  Volga,  and  the  Caspian 
sea,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  was  constantly  fluc- 
tuating, and  its  undulations  stretched  from  China 
to  the  Atlantic.  As  race  pressed  upon  race,  with 
a general  inclination  towards  the  line  of  the  Pyre 
neea,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan,  the  landmarks  of 
geography  were  effaced,  and  tribes  which  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  had  correctly  seated  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Vistula  were  pushed  onward,  if  they  continued 
to  exist  independently,  into  the  Alpine  regions,  or 
as  far  westward  as  the  Loire  and  Garonne.  The 
barbarians  indeed,  who  seised  upon  Gaul  and  Iberia 
after  the  4th  century  A D.,  brought  with  them  some 
knowledge  of  the  regions  which  they  had  quitted. 
But  this  knowledge  was  scarcely  available  for  geo- 
graphical purposes,  even  when  it  was  not  altogether 
vague  and  traditionary.  It  was  needful  that  the 
great  flood  of  migration  should  subside  in  fixed 
localities  before  certainty  could  be  obtained.  After 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  two  very  different  classes  of 
men  helped  to  complete  the  details  of  European 
geography:  (1)  the  Scandinavian  pirates,  whose 
voyages  extended  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Black  sea ; and  (2)  the  missionaries  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  first  real  explorers  of  the  tracts  vaguely 
designated  by  the  ancients  as  Scythia  and  Sarmatia. 
About  the  9 th  century  a.  d.  these  pious  men  had 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  brought 
the  Sarmatian  tribes  into  correspondence  with  the 
church  of  Constantinople.  Civilisation,  and  with  it 
a more  regular  survey  of  these  regions,  followed  in 
their  track.  The  preachers  of  the  gospel  were 
stimulated  by  their  zeal  to  fresh  discoveries;  and 
their  converts  were  attracted  by  the  luxuries  of  the 
capital.  In  the  same  century  Charlemagne  ex- 
tended the  knowledge  of  Northern  Europe  by  his 
crusade  against  the  Saxon  heathens;  Alfred  the 
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Great  contributed  to  the  same  end  by  his  expedition 
into  the  Baltic  sea,  and  compiled  from  the  journals 
of  Other  a succinct  account  of  those  countries,  as 
well  as  of  the  sca-coast  of  Prussia.  In  the  13th 
century  that  region  was  annexed  to  Christendom  by 
the  victories  of  the  knights  of  St.  John.  From  that 
epoch  dates  the  complete  discovery  of  the  European 
continent  from  Lapland  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

To  trace  the  course  of  geographical  knowledge  in 
Europe  southward  of  its  principal  mountain-chains, 
we  must  revert  to  the  scries  of  Homan  conquests  in 
their  chronological  order.  The  Homans  were,  as  we 
have  remarked  already,  the  first  accurate  surveyors 
of  the  continent.  In  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  wars,  Illyricum  was  humbled  (b.  a 
219)  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  laid  open 
to  European  intercourse.  Their  advance  north  of 
the  Hubicon  and  the  M&gra  was  more  gradual,  yet 
colonies  had  been  established  as  outposts  among  the 
Boian  and  In&ubrian  Gauls  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Epirus  and  Macedonia 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces  in  b.  c.  1 67, 
and  Illyricum  finally  broken  up  into  three  cantons 
in  the  year  following.  Even  in  the  most  nourishing 
period  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Illyricum  and 
Epirus  had  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  and  were 
regarded  by  the  Greek  republics  as  but  one  degree  re- 
moved from  barbarism.  Before  b.  c.  149  the  Homans 
had  liegun  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  Alps,  and 
gradually  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coasts  of 
Dalmatia,  of  Liguria  as  far  as  Spain,  and  the  entire 
island  of  Corsica.  The  Iberian  peninsula  was  first 
completely  subjugated  by  the  Cantabrian  wars  of 
Augustus,  b.  c.  19,  although  Bactica  and  Tarra- 
conensis,  with  the  greater  portion  of  Lusitania,  bad 
long  before  received  Homan  praetors  fi»r  their  go- 
vernors. By  far,  however,  tho  most  important  con- 
tributions to  geographical  knowledge  ensued  from 
Caesar's  campaigns  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  58 — 50.  These 
opened  Europe  from  the  maritime  Alps  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  from  the  Massiliun  gulf  to  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  Thenceforward  the  Rhine  became 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  tho  empire,  and  the  German 
races  were  brought  into  direct  collision  with  Rome. 
Beyond  that  river,  indeed,  the  Romans  made  little  or 
no  progress,  since  it  was  the  policy  of  the  emperors, 
bequeathed  to  them  by  Augustus,  and  acted  upon 
for  nearly  a century  by  the  prudence  or  indolcnco  of 
his  successors,  not  to  extend  further  tho  limits  of  their 
dominions.  Koricuin,  l’annonia,  Rhactia,  and  Vin- 
delicia  were,  however,  humbled  or  reduced  by  the 
lieutenant1)  of  Augustus,  and  the  arts  of  Home  were 
carried  into  tho  Tyrol,  Styria,  and  the  territories  of 
modern  Austria.  In  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and 
Vespasian  the  British  islands  were  annexed  to  the 
circle  of  Homan  provinces,  and  for  nearly  three  cen  • 
turies  recruited  its  legions  and  paid  tribute  to  its 
exchequer.  The  last  important  acquisition  on  the 
Eurojjcan  mainland  was  Trajan’s  conquest  of  Dacia 
(a.  d.  81),  by  which  the  frontiers  of  the  emigre 
were  carried  beyond  the  Danube,  and  the  yoke  of 
Itaiy  was  so  firmly  impressed  upon  the  vanquished, 
that  to  this  day  the  W&llachians  entitle  themselves 
in  their  own  language  the  JiomunL  From  the  friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  a line  drawn  across  the  modern 
Netherlands  to  the  Crimea  will  pretty  accurately  re- 
present the  north-eastern  verge  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  Transalpine  Eurojie.  Beyond  it  the  conquerors 
]Kis*cHsed  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  various  Teu- 
tonic, Celtic,  and  Sclavonian  races  who  then  roved 
over  the  great  central  plateau  between  the  N.  bank 
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of  the  Seine  and  the  Carpathian  hills ; but  within 
that  line  their  dominion  was  firmly  secured  by  for- 
tified camps,  and  flourishing  colonics,  and  above 
all  by  the  roads  and  bridges  which  connected  the 
most  distant  provinces  with  Italy  and  the  capital. 
These  acquisitions  were  indeed  the  fruits  of  six  cen- 
turies of  nearly  uninterrupted  war,  and  could  have 
been  made  only  by  a people  who  preferred  arms  to 
commerce,  and  who,  by  fresh  encroachments  upon 
their  neighbours,  were  perpetually  imposing  upon 
themselves  the  necessity  of  securing  new  military 
frontiers  for  their  dominions.  The  aspect  of  Europe, 
as  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  widely  different.  Of 
Gaul  and  Iberia  they  knew  little  more  than  the  tracts 
contiguous  to  Massilia  and  Emporia  in  the  north, 
and  to  Gades  and  Tartcssos  in  the  south.  With  the 
Alpine  tribes  they  were  wholly  unacquainted,  and 
never  more  than  temporarily  subjugated  the  barba- 
rians on  tbeir  own  frontiers — the  mountain-races 
who  from  Illyricum  to  the  Euxine  were  constantly 
at  war  with  the  kings  of  Epirus  and  Macedon.  At 
its  utmost  extent,  therefore,  the  Europe  of  the  Greeks 
was  bounded  by  the  mountain-chain  which  runs 
north  of  Thrace,  Italy,  and  Iberia,  and  constituted 
scarcely  a third  part  of  the  modern  continent. 

.The  boundaries  of  this  segment  were  on  the  eastern 
side  long  undefined.  The  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic  were  indeed  definite  barriers;  and  the  re- 
gions beyond  the  groat  mountain-chain  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  trackless  wilds,  uninhabitable  from  cold. 
Even  Poly bius (iii.  37,  xxxiv.  7, 8,  icq.),  in  this  respect, 
was  not  more  enlightened  than  Herodotus;  and 
Strabo  and  his  contemporaries  in  tho  Augustan  age 
conceived  the  German  Ocean  and  the  southern  curve 
of  the  Baltic  to  be  the  proper  limits  of  the  continent. 
In  Pliny  (iv.  13.  a.  17,  16.  s.  30)  and  in  Ptolemy 
(iL  11.  § 33,  iv.  6.  § 4)  we  meet  with  the  earliest 
hints  of  the  Scandinavian  regions,  which,  however, 
those  geographers  regarded  as  groups  of  islands, 
rather  than  continuations  of  the  mainland.  The 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe  shifted,  with  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  slowly  to  the  west,  thereby 
contracting  the  supposed  breadth  of  the  latter  conti- 
nent. It  was  originally  placed  on  the  right  bonk 
of  the  Caucasian  Phasis  or  Hypanis,  next  at  the 
Cimmerian  Bos}>orus,  and  finally  determined  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  along  the  river  Tanais,  and 
across  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Aegean 
sea.  The  Tanais  and  Hellespont,  says  Dionysius 
(Per if g.  14,  15),  divide  Asia  from  Europe.  Pro- 
copius, indeed  (B.  Goth.  v.  6),  recurs  to  the  earlier 
opinion,  that  the  Phasis  was  tho  proper  eastern  limit. 

The  dimensions  of  Europe  were,  consequently,  much 
misunderstood  by  the  ancient  geographers.  Herodotus 
imagined  it  to  bo  of  greater  length  thau  Asia  and 
Libya  combined.  Even  Strabo,  with  far  superior 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  at  his  disposal,  repra 
seats  Africa  as  smaller  than  Europe,  and  Africa  and 
Europe  together  as  of  Iras  extent  than  Asia  alone. 
Agathemerus ( Geogr.  i.  7)  was  the  first  to  assign  more 
correct  relative  proportions  to  the  subdivisions  of  the 
old  continent.  These  erroneous  computations  indeed 
arose,  in  some  measure,  from  the  exclusion  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  modern  Russia  and  Scandinavia  from 
the  calculation.  We  now  know  that  Africa  is  more 
than  thrice  the  size  of  Europe,  and  Asia  more  thau 
four  limes  as  large. 

Herodotus  (iv.  45)  complains  that  no  one  had  dis- 
covered whether  Europe  were  an  island  or  not,  inas- 
much os  its  northern  and  eastern  portions  were  un- 
explored. Some  rumours,  indeed,  of  islands  NW.  of 
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the  mainland  had  in  his  time  reached  the  civilised 
pjrtions  of  the  world,  through  the  voyages  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  the  Cassiterides,  Cornwall,  and  the 
Scilly  islands.  But  these  enterprising  navigators, 
who  could  have  given  the  Greeks  so  much  information 
respecting  the  western  shores  of  the  continent,  jea- 
lously guarded  the  secrets  of  their  voyages,  and 
contributed  but  little  to  the  science  of  geography. 
That  Punic  manuals  of  navigation  existed  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  facts  that  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  a literature,  and  that  their  treatises  on 
agriculture  were  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  by 
the  Romans  to  be  translated  into  the  Latin  lan- 
guage : and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  should  have 
entrusted  their  fleets  to  the  mere  traditionary  and 
empirical  skill  of  successive  generations  of  pilots. 
But  their  knowledge  perished  with  them;  and  the 
Greeks,  excellent  as  they  have  been  in  all  ages 
as  navigators  of  the  narrow  seas,  were  rarely  ex- 
plorers of  the  main  ocean.  For  shore-traffic,  indeed, 
Europe  is  the  best  calculated  of  continents,  since  it 
presents  by  far  the  greatest  extent  of  coast-line,  and 
hence  is  described  by  Strabo  (ii.  126)  as  wo\vaxVf*o- 
v«n*Ti\}  or  the  most  variously  figured  of  the  earth’s 
divisions.  To  a Greek,  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a curve  of  mountains,  and  springing  forth 
by  three  main  projections  into  the  seas  southward  of 
its  mountain -bases,  presented  the  aspect  of  three 
pyramidal  peninsulas  of  land.  — Iberia,  Italia,  Hellas 
(to  which  Polvbius  adds  a fourth  in  Thrace  and  a 
fifth  in  the  Crimea), — respectively  resting  upon  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Bulkan  range.  This 
supposed  configuration  was  the  theme  of  frequent 
comment  among  the  ancient  costnographers,  and  the 
source  of  many  ingenious  theories  regarding  the 
agencies  of  fire  or  water  in  producing  them.  But  it 
is  intelligible  only  when  we  remember  the  limits  in 
which  Europe,  as  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  confined. 
To  an  ancient  navigator,  however,  sailing  from  a port 
in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Columns  of  Hcrcnles,  this  con- 
figuration would  necessarily  be  a subject  of  remark, 
since  he  would  pass  alternate  projections  of  land  and 
the  deeply  embayed  gulfs  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and 
Tuscan  seas,  and  witness,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  suc- 
cessive confirmations  of  his  preconceived  notions  of 
the  form  erf  the  continent.  In  these  respects,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  undulating  character  of  its  shore, 
Europe  presented  a marked  contrast  to  both  Asia 
and  Africa  Yet  the  Greeks,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
physical  analogies,  discovered  a similar  distribution 
of  land  and  water  in  the  Arabian  peninsnla  und  the 
seas  which  bound  it,  as  well  as  in  the  long  valley  of 
the  Nile;  and  they  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
not  only  that  this  phenomenon  was  repeated  in  every 
xone,  but  also  that  the  earth  was  constructed  on  a 
system  of  parallelisms,  so  that  the  northern  ami 
southern  hemispheres  were  nearly  counterparts  of 
each  other. 

III.  The  Climate,  and  Products  of  Europe. — 
The  climate  of  central  Europe  affected  the  progress 
of  discovery  northward.  The  mean  temperature  of 
£pain,  Italy,  and  Greece  was  lower  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day ; while  Gaul  and  Germany  experienced  al- 
most the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter.  In  their  wars 
with  Rome  we  find  Gaulish  clans,  accu>tomed  to  a 
colder  and  more  bracing  atmosphere,  exhausted  by 
the  heat  of  modem  Lombardy,  although  that  region 
is  not  now  sensibly  wanner  than  the  south  of  France. 
But  central  Europe  was,  for  many  centuries,  as  re- 
gards its  climate,  what  Canada  is  at  the  present 
day-  The  vast  forests  and  morasses  of  Gaul  and 
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Germany  were,  until  nearly  the  9 th  century  of  our  era, 
unfelled  and  nndrained,  and  aggravated  the  cold  and 
humidity  of  the  northern  sides  of  the  Alpe  and  Py- 
renees. Nor  was  the  southern  flank  of  these  moun- 
tains unaffected  by  the  same  causes.  The  Romans, 
even  in  their  Italian  wars,  rarely  took  the  field 
before  the  month  of  April,  since  they  dreaded  en- 
countering the  snow-storms  of  the  Apennines,  and 
the  floods  which  at  the  melting  of  the  ice  converted 
the  feeders  of  the  Tiber  into  rapid  torrents.  The 
snow  lay  then  periodically  on  Mt.  Soracte,  and  the 
Sabellian  herdsmen  found  fresh  pastures  as  late  as 
July  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Abruzzi.  Ovid, 
in  the  epistles  which  he  wrote  in  exile,  describes 
the  cold  of  the  Euxine  and  its  adjacent  coasts 
as  a modem  traveller  would  describe  the  tem- 
perature of  Stockholm  and  the  Baltic,  and  in 
the  latitude  of  Saxony  the  legions  cf  Drusus  and 
Germanic qs  endured  many  of  the  hardships  of  a 
Russian  winter.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  GO,  ii.  24.)  We 
may  indeed  suspect  that  the  legionaries  owed  some  of 
their  ill-success  in  the  Gentian  wars  less  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements,  than  to  the  skill  or  valour 
with  which  they  wore  opposed.  Yet  the  horns  of  the 
moose  deer  which  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  the  fens 
of  Southern  Germany  attest  the  presence  of  Arctic 
animals  in  those  regions,  and  the  tribute  of  furs  im- 
posed by  the  Romans  upon  their  Rhenish  provincials 
imply  a temperature  far  below  the  ordinary  climute 
of  the  same  regions  at  the  present  time. 

Upon  the  climate  and  productions,  however,  of 
those  portions  of  Europe  with  which  they  were 
better  acquainted,  of  Europe  south  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  the  ancients  expatiated  with  pride  and 
admiration.  They  ascribed  to  its  soil  and  temoera- 
ture  generally,  that  golden  mean  which  is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  increase,  the  health,  and  the  physical  and 
moral  development  of  the  human  species.  Europe, 
they  alleged,  was  happily  seated  between  the  zones 
of  insufferable  heat  and  cold.  It  was  exempt  from 
the  fiercer  animals  and  the  more  noxious  reptiles  of 
the  neighbouring  continents.  Asia  and  Africa  were 
more  abundantly  endowed  with  the  luxuries  with 
which  man  cun  dispense  — with  gems,  silks,  aro- 
matics, and  ivory;  but  Europe  produced  more  uni- 
formly than  either  of  them  the  necessaries  which 
are  indispensable  to  his  health,  strength,  and  safety 
— corn,  wine,  and  oil,  timber  and  stone,  iron  and 
copper,  and  even  the  more  precious  metals,  gold  and 
silver.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  126,  127.)  The  Scythians 
and  Germans,  indeed,  were  but  scantily  provided 
with  these  adjuncts  of  life  and  civilisation  ; nature 
had  reserved  her  boons  for  the  more  refined  and  in- 
telligent natives  of  the  south.  Greece  was  in  these 
respects  highly  favoured:  the  horses  of  Thessaly, 
the  corn  of  Boeotia,  the  figs  and  olives  of  Athens, 
the  vineyards  of  Chius  and  Samos,  were  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  But  Italy,  in  the  estimation 
of  its  children  at  least,  was  the  garden,  as  well  as 
the  mistress,  of  the  world.  (Varro,  R.  R.  i.  2; 
Coluinell.  R.  R.  iii.  7;  Plin.  iii.  I,  seq.;  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  136,  seq.)  Its  several  provinces  were  distin- 
guished each  by  its  peculiar  gifts  — Campania  by 
its  wines,  Tarentum  by  its  fleeces,  Etruria  by  its 
rich  pastures,  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  its  cerealia. 
By  its  central  positiou  in  the  Mediterranean,  Italy 
was  enabled  to  impart  to  less  favoured  regions  its 
own  products,  and  to  attract  to  itself  the  gifts  of 
other  lands  — the  minerals  of  Iberia,  the  hides,  the 
timber,  the  herds,  and  horses  of  Gaul,  the  marbles 
and  the  fruita  of  Greece,  and  the  beauty  and  strength 
9 L 
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of  the  British  Celts.  In  Europe,  also,  it  was 
easy  to  acclimatise  the  fruits  and  animals  of  other 
regions.  The  almond,  oleander,  the  cherry,  the 
acacia,  and  syringa  were  imported  from  Asia  Minor; 
the  rine  and  apricot,  from  Armenia;  from  Persia, 
many  species  of  the  numerous  genus  Pomtim, — 
the  orange,  peach,  citron,  Ac. ; while  the  fig, 
olive,  and  date-palm,  the  damask  rose  and  the 
mulberry,  had  boon  transplanted  from  Libya  and 
Syria.  The  European  *bores  of  the  Mediterranean 
exhibit  also  many  families  of  African  plants,  and  the 
flora  of  Sicily  and  Baetica  combine  the  productions 
of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  Of  these  ad- 
ditions to  the  foed  or  luxury  of  man,  not  a few  were 
imported  into  Europe  by  the  Greek  or  Roman  con- 
querors of  the  East.  Nor  were  these  accessions  con- 
fined to  the  districts  which  at  first  received  them. 
To  its  Roman  masters  Gaul  and  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces owed  the  vine,  a finer  breed  of  sheep,  and 
several  kinds  of  domestic  poultry.  The  olive  was 
carried  from  Greece  to  Spain,  and  the  race  of 
Gaulish  horses  unproved  by  intermixture  with 
the  swifter  and  more  delicately  limbed  varietira 
of  Numidia  and  Arabia.  Finally,  the  silkworm, 
whose  productions  scandalised  the  economists  and 
philosophers  of  Rome  by  draining  Italy  of  its  gold 
and  by  adding  new  incentives  to  extravagance,  was 
naturalised  in  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  6th  century 
of  our  era,  and  by  its  introduction  gave  a new  im- 
pulse to  European  manufactures. 

IV.  Population  of  Europe, — The  history  of  the 
population  of  Europe  belongs  in  part  to  the  description 
of  the  several  portions  of  it ; and.  as  a whole,  is  both 
too  speculative  and  too  extensive  an  inquiry  for  a 
sketch  like  the  present.  Neither  are  our  materials 
for  such  an  investigation  either  abundant  or  satis- 
factory. Our  only  guides  on  this  point,  beyond  some 
doubtful  resemblances  of  manners  and  customs,  and 
some  data  founded  upon  the  structure  of  language, 
are  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  But  the  prejudice 
which  led  the  Greeks  to  regard  all  unhellcnic  races 
as  barbarous  was  very  unfavourable  to  ethnological 
science;  and  even  when  they  treat  of  pre  historic 
races,  they  throw  a mythological  veil  over  the  records 
of  early  colonisation.  The  movements  of  mankind 
from  the  east  were,  in  their  conceptions,  either  regu- 
lated by  a god,  like  Dionysus,  or  by  the  son  of  a god, 
like  Heracles.  The  Romans,  again,  were  satisfied 
with  incorporating  races  among  their  provincials,  and 
incurious  about  their  origin  or  physical  character- 
istics. The  Greeks  also,  inhabiting  the  SE.  comer 
of  Europe,  and  watching  the  movements  of  their 
own  colonies  alone,  or  at  most  gleaning  the  re- 
ports of  Phoenician  ami  Etruscan  mariners,  often 
purposely  involved  in  fable,  always,  it  is  probable, 
exaggerated,  imagined  that  the  main  stream  of 
European  population  had  flowed  generally  across  the 
Aegean  sea  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  with  oc- 
casional interruptions  or  admixtures  from  Phoenicia 
and  Aegypt.  They  were  unaware  of  the  fact  which 
modem  ethnology  has  brought  to  light,  that  the 
course  of  immigration  wan  rather  from  central  Asia  to 
central  Europe,  by  a route  lying  north  of  the  Euxinc 
sea  and  intersecting  the  great  rivers  which  flow  east- 
ward and  southward  from  the  Alps  and  Russia. 
They  traced  the  origin  of  music  and  song  to  Thrace, 
but  they  did  not  know,  or  would  not  admit,  that  the 
population  of  Hellas  itself  was  derived  quite  as  much 
from  Thrace  as  from  the  Lesser  Asia.  Three  main 
streams  of  population  intermingling  with  each  other 
in  certain  localities,  yet  sufficiently  distinct  for  defi- 
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I nition,  maybe  discerned:  (1).  The  Celts  and  Cim- 
merians, who  entered  our  continent  from  the  steppes 
of  the  Caucasus,  and,  passing  round  the  head  of  the 
Black  sea,  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, and  permanently  settled  in  the  west.  (2). 
The  Sclavonians,  or,  as  the  ancients  denominated 
them,  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  occupied  the 
east  of  Europe,  where  they  are  found  braidc  the 
earliest  Celtic  colonies.  The  river  Oder,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  the  western  limit  of  the  Sclavo- 
nians. Thence,  without  establishing  themselves  in 
the  Alps,  they  turned  in  a southerly  direction,  since 
they  contributed  largely  to  the  population  of  both 
Greece  and  Italy.  (3).  The  Teutons — who  arrived 
at  different  epochs  : ( 1 ).  as  Low  Germans,  from  the 
regions  between  the  Ox  us  and  Jaxartes,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  NW.  of  Europe,  and  (2) 
as  High  Germans,  who,  displacing  the  Celts  and 
Sclavonians,  occupied  the  middle-highlands  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  historic  period  are  found  east 
of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube.  The  whole 
plateau  of  central  Europe,  however,  was  perpetually 
undergoing  a change  in  its  population  from  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  these  principal  elements ; and  when 
towards  the  close  of  the  1st  century  R.C.  the  Roman 
legions  passed  the  Rhine  and  entered  the  Hercyniao 
forest,  they  found  both  Celts  and  High  and  Low 
Germans  arrayed  against  them  from  the  Helvetian 
pagi  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  The  Iberian  penin- 
sula alone  may  serve  for  an  example  of  the  admixture 
of  races  in  the  European  continent.  In  it  we  can 
trace  no  less  than  six  waves  of  immigration.  (1).  The 
Celtic,  pushed  to  its  western  harrier  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Sclavonians  and  Teutons;  (2).  the 
Iberian,  whose  language,  as  it  appears  in  the  modern 
Basque  dialect,  indicates  a Celto- Finnish  origin, 
and  consequently  a derivation  of  the  Iberian  people 
itself  from  the  remote  eastern  steppes  of  Asia : the 
Celtiberi,  as  their  name  imports,  were  a hybrid  rare 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two;  (3).  the  Liby- 
Phoenicians  of  the  south,  who  were  introduced  by  the 
Carthaginians;  and  (4)  an  Italian  element  brought 
in  by  the  Romans.  A fifth  variety  was  occasioned  by 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  tribes — Vandals,  Visi- 
goths, and  Suevi — in  the  5th  century  a.  n.,  by  which 
movement  a High  and  Low  German  element  was 
added  to  the  original  population.  Lastly,  in  the 
8th  century  a.d.,  with  the  Arabian  conquest  came  an 
infusion  of  Semitic,  blood.  The  Greek  colonies  — 
Soguntum  and  Emporium, — founded  by  Zacynthians 
and  Massilians  respectively,  were  scarcely  so  perma- 
nent or  so  important  as  to  affect  materially  the  popu- 
lation of  Spain. 

V.  Languages  of  Europe.  — Of  the  dialects 
spoken  in  ancient  Europe  we  know  even  less  than 
of  its  ethnography.  The  educated  Romans  used 
two  languages  familiarly,  their  own  and  the  Greek ; 
the  Greeks,  one  only:  and  both  alike,  in  general, 
contemned  all  other  idioms  as  unworthy  the  attention 
of  civilised  men.  Their  communication  with  foreign- 
ers was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  interpret- 
ers, and  a few  instances  only  are  recorded  of  a Greek 
(Com.  Nep.  Themist.  c.  10)  or  a Roman  (Ovid, 
Ep.  ex  Pont.  iv.,  Ep.  13)  undergoing  the  drudgery  of 
learning  a foreign  tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dialects  of  the  other  races  of  Europe,  being  neither 
refined  nor  preserved  by  a native  literature,  gradually 
vanished.  The  Celtic  gave  place  in  the  Gaulish 
and  Spanish  provinces  of  Rome  to  the  general  em- 
ployment of  Latin:  and  even  the  Germans  beyond 
I the  Rhine  acquired  the  speech  of  their  enemies 
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(Tae.  Ann.  i.  58,  ii.  10).  The  confusion,  or  indeed 
the  obliteration,  of  tongues  was  further  accelerated 
by  the  collection  within  the  Roman  empire  of  soldiers 
or  slaves  from  nearly  every  region  of  the  world.  It 
was  easier  for  these  aliens  to  forego  their  own  ver- 
nacular dialects  and  to  acquire  the  common  language 
of  their  masters,  than  to  communicate  with  each 
other  in  a lingua  franca  compounded  of  the  most 
opposite  varieties  of  speech.  How  easily  a common 
language  might  supersede  a native  idiom  appears 
from  two  remarkable  cases  in  ancient  history.  (1). 
The  Jews,  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria, 
generally  adopted  the  Greek  tongue  in  all  their 
“cities  of  dispersion”  west  of  Palestine.  Their 
sacred  books  were  translated  into  Hellenic,  and  that 
idiom  was  employed  even  in  the  service  of  their 
synagogues.  (2).  The  Etruscans,  for  at  least  six 
centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  regulated 
the  more  solemn  ceremonies  and  expounded  the 
more  startling  prodigies  of  the  Roman  people.  Yet 
the  Romans  themselves  rarely  acquired  the  language 
of  their  .sacerdotal  instructors,  and  Latin  was  the 
organ  of  communication  for  all  the  tribes  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Magra.  This  prevailing  influence 
of  two  languages  in  the  more  civilised  portions  of 
ancient  Europe,  combined  with  the  circumstance 
that  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  its  various  races 
is  derived  from  Roman  or  Greek  writers,  who, 
when  they  touched  upon  philology  at  all,  either 
perverted  it  or  made  themselves  ridiculous,  throws 
an  almost  impenetrable  cloud  over  the  subject  of 
the  original  dialects  of  Europe.  A few  broad  lines 
and  a few  probable  analogies  are  all  that  modem 
linguistic  science  is  able  to  contribute  towards  elu- 
cidating a subject  which,  if  clearly  understood, 
would  explain  also,  in  a great  degree,  the  movements, 
the  interweaving,  and  the  final  position  of  the  , 
European  races.  The  Sclavotiian  race,  at  one  time, 
extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Arctic  sea,  com- 
prising the  Sarmatae,  Roxolani,  from  whom  the 
Russians  derive  their  name,  the  Illyrians,  Panno- 
mans, and  Veneti,  &c.  Westward  of  Modem  Saxony 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Celts:  in  pre- 
historic times,  indeed,  the  Celts  may  be  described 
generally  as  the  occupiers  of  the  western  half  of  the 
continent  north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Sclavonians  of  the  eastern.  Both  were  respectively 
either  interpenetrated  or  pushed  onward  by  the 
third  great  stream  of  immigrants  from  Asia  — the 
Teutonic  family  of  nations.  The  Sclavonians  indeed 
maintained  themselves  east  of  the  Vistula,  although 
even  here  they  were  encroached  upon  by  Low  German 
and  even  Mongol  races,  which  the  ancients  de>cribed 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Scythians.  TheCelts 
were  more  effectually  displaced  by  tl*  Teutons,  and 
in  historic  ages  were  found  in  large  masses  in  Gaul 
and  the  British  islands  alone.  Yet  even  in  these, 
their  ultimate  retreats,  they  yielded  to  the  stronger 
and  better  organised  races  which  followed  their 
steps — to  the  F ranks,  a High  German  people,  in  Gaul ; 
and  to  the  Saxons,  a Low  German  people,  in  Britain. 
There  was  indeed  a perpetual  shifting,  interweaving, 
advance,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  retrocession  of  the 
central  population  of  the  continent.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, as  described  by  Tacitus,  are  to  be  found  Celtic 
tribes  : in  Celtic  Britain  long  strips  of  territory,  as 
well  in  the  interior  as  on  the  coast,  were  occupied  by 
Teutons:  the  Sclavonians  regained  Bohemia  from  the 
High  Germans;  and  the  Gauls,  who  in  the  4th  century 
n.  r,  sacked  Rome  and  Delphi,  in  the  same  generation 
established  themselves  between  the  Magra,  the  Rubi- 
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con,  and  the  Alps,  from  which  region  they  expelled 
Germans  and  Sclavonians.  The  basis  of  the  original 
population  of  Greece  and  Italy  was  Pelasgian;  at 
least,  Polasgi;ins  were  the  first  national  element 
which  history  acknowledges,  or  to  which  concurrent 
traditions  print.  So  much  of  the  population  of 
Hellas  as  did  not  enter  Europe  from  the  sea-bord 
was  derived  from  Thrace,  and  Thrace  was  peopled 
by  Sclavonians.  The  most  archaic  forms  of  the 
Hellenic  and  Latin  languages  indicate  such  an  ori- 
ginal, and  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins  equally  confirm  this  supposition  ; for  the 
former  point  to  the  Hyperborean  regions  — i.  e.  to 
the  north  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Olympus — as  the 
cradle  of  their  race  (Diod.  Ii.  47.  p.  198,  Dindorf.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  p.  225),  and  the  latter  derive 
the  royal  line  of  Alba  and  Rome  from  Mysia  and  the 
Trend.  Arcadians,  too,— i.  e.  Pelasgians, — were  set- 
tled on  Mount  Palatine  before  the  arrival  of  colonists 
from  Asia:  and  the  subject  population  of  Etruria 
bears  numerous  traces  of  a Pelasgian  origin.  The 
races  of  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  were  long 
identical,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  no  actual 
boundary  for  many  ages  was  known  between  these 
divisions  of  the  Great  Continent.  As  the  earliest 
stream  from  central  Asia,  the  Sclavonian,  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  Aegean  sea,  and  spread  over  Pon- 
tus  and  Colchis,  and  round  the  head  of  the  Enxine 
as  far  as  Mount  Haem  us,  we  are  probably  justified 
in  recognising  a Sdavonian  population  throughout 
the  region  that  intervened  between  the  Taurian 
chain  and  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  in  ascrib- 
ing the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  and 
Ausonian  peninsulas  to  the  Sclavonian  stem.  In 
both  instances,  indeed,  it  was  early  and  materially 
affected  by  Celtic  and  Teutonic  admixtures.  Finally, 
the  Hellenes,  a High  German  race,  predominated  in 
Greece;  and  Low  German  tribes,  to  which  the  Sabcl- 
lian  stock  belonged,  in  Italy.  The  southern  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  more  nearly  affected  by 
Semitic  immigrations  from  Phoenicia  and  Carthage 
than  the  interior  of  the  continent,  but  not  so  mm-h 
as  to  affect  materially  the  stronger  germs  of  popula- 
tion — whether  Sclavonian,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic. 

The  principal  mountains  and  rivers  of  Europe  ore 
described  under  their  respective  heads,  or  in  tha 
general  account  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong. 
We  must,  however,  before  closing  our  sketch  of  the 
NW.  division  of  the  Great  Continent,  briefly  advert  to 
some  features  of  its  geological  system. 

VI  Geological  Feature s. — Since  we  are  treating 
more  especially  of  Enreqie  as  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  it  will  be  expedient  to  restrict  our  survey 
of  ita  river  and  mountain-system  to  the  boundaries 
assigned  to  the  continent  by  geographers  unac- 
quainted with  nearly  two-thirds  of  it, — the  whole 
of  Scandinavia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Russia. 
In  fact,  the  Europe  of  the  ancients,  if  we  require 
definite  accounts  of  it,  is  nearly  conterminous  with 
the  European  provinces  of  Rome.  Nor  by  such 
exclusion  do  we  omit,  as  respects  Europe  gene- 
rally, any  material  feature  or  element  of  ita  con- 
figuration; for  the  Scandinavian  Alps  arc  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  European  mountains  by  the 
great  NE.  plains,  and  the  Grampian  Highlands,  with 
their  English  and  Wash  branches,  are  also  an  insu- 
lated group;  whereas  all  the  mountains  of  central 
and  Southern  Europe,  from  Calpe  to  the  Bosporus, 
and  front  Aetna  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  Car- 
pathians, constitute  in  reality  but  one  system,  which 
custom  has  divided  into  certain  principal  masses  or 
3 L 2 
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families.  The  great  mountain -zone  which  forms  the 
base  of  the  three  or  five  southern  peninsulas  of  Eu- 
rope, and  from  which  its  principal  northern  rivers 
descend,  commences  with  the  promontory  of  Arta- 
brum  (C.  FinisUrrt),  and  i*  terminated  by  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis.  Of  this  rocky  girdle  the 
highest  points  are  the  Pic  du  Midi  in  the  Pyrenees, 
rising  11,271  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Mont 
Blanc,  16,800  feet;  and  the  summits  of  Mt.  Haemus 
or  the  Great  Balkan.  All  the  other  groups  or 
chains,  whether,  like  the  Carpathians,  running  up 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  or,  like  the  Apennines 
and  the  Spanish  and  Greek  mountains,  descending 
to  its  southern  extremities,  are  to  be  regarded, 
whatever  their  relative  dimensions  may  be,  as  second- 
aries only  of  the  principal  zone, — its  spurs  or  but- 
tresses. To  the  southward  these  protuberances  run 
for  the  most  part  in  parallel  ridges,  such  as  the 
Mierras  of  Spain,  and  the  elliptical  hollows  of  the 
Apennines;  or,  like  Mount  Haemus,  they  are  split 
into  narrow  but  profound  fissures,  into  which  the 
light  of  day  scarcely  penetrates.  In  Spain  and  Italy 
the  mountains  in  general  decline  gradually  as  they 
approach  the  Mediterranean,  whereas  the  Grecian 
ranges  project  strongly  into  the  sea,  and  re-appear 
in  the  numerous  rocky  islands  which  stud  the 
Aegean.  The  general  geological  features  of  this  zone 
are,  in  the  Iberian  mountains,  granite,  crystalline 
strata,  and  primary  fossiliferous  rocks.  On  each 
side  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps  calcareous  rocks 
form  two  great  mountsun-zones,  and  rise  occasionally 
to  an  altitude  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feeL  Crys- 
talline schists  of  various  kinds  generally  constitute 
the  pinnacles  of  the  Alpine  crest  and  its  offsets.  The 
Apennines  and  the  Sicilian  mountains  are  mostly 
calcareous  rocks.  Secondary  limestones  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  the  high  laikl  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Beginning  from  the  western  extremity  of  this  zone, 
we  find  that  the  northern  or  Gaulish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  more  precipitous  and  abrupt,  and 
its  summits  so  notched  and  ragged  that  from  the 
plains  below  they  appear  like  the  teeth  of  a saw, 
whence  the  term  Sierra  (Mons  Scrratos)  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  Iberian  mountains,  where  this 
conformation  especially  prevails.  On  the  Spanish 
side,  the  Pyrenees  descend  towards  the  Ebro  in 
gigantic  terraces  separated  by  deep  precipitous 
valleys.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Pyrenean 
range  is  about  60  miles,  and  its  length  270. 

On  the  northern  flank,  the  most  conspicuous  off- 
sets of  the  zone  are  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne and  the  Cevennes.  These,  indeed,  nre  the 
link  between  the  more  elevated  masses  of  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  projections  of  the  Ce- 
veunes  extend  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Jura  mountains  of  the  Alpine  range.  The 
northern  provinces  of  France  form  a portion  of  that  ! 
immense  plain,  which,  without  taking  into  account 
smaller  eminences  nod  undulations,  extends  from  the 
Seine  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas, 
through  Belgium,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

The  European  mountain-zone  attains  a greater 
altitude  as  it  proceed*  eastward.  About  the  52nd 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  it  begins  to  ascend  by  ter- 
races, groups,  and  concentric  or  parallel  chains,  until 
it  reaches  its  highest  clevatidfi  in  the  range  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Balkan.  The  immediate  projections 
of  the  Alps,  on  the  side  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  or  I»m- 
bardy,  are  comparatively  short,  but  rapid  and  abrupt. 
The  spino  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  however,  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as  the  Sicilian  ; 
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mountains,  are  really  continuations  of  the  Alps,  even 
as  the  Grecian  mountains  through  Northern  Hellas 
as  far  as  the  Laconian  highlands  are  continuations 
of  Mount  Haemus.  The  Carnic  or  more  properly 
the  Julian  Alps  connect,  under  the  18th  meridian, 
the  Balkan  with  the  centre  of  the  range  of  the 
Helvetian  and  Italian  Alps.  The  river- system  of 
Italy  has  no  features  in  common  with  those  of 
Spain.  In  the  latter  peninsula  the  valleys  inclosed 
by  the  sierras  w'ero,  in  some  remote  era,  the  basins  of 
lakes,  of  which  the  Spanish  rivers  are  the  resido- 
aries:  whereas  the  watershed  of  the  Apennines  is 
generally  brief  and  rapid;  and  the  Arno,  the  liber, 
the  Liris,  &c.  have  in  all  age*  been  subject  to  sudden 
overflow  of  their  waters,  and  to  as  sudden  subsi- 
dence. In  Cisalpine  Gaul,  indeed,  a network  of 
streams,  combining  into  central  reservoirs,  — the  Pu, 
the  Athesis,  Ac.,  — furnishes,  with  little  aid  from 
man,  a natural  irrigation  to  the  rich  alluvial  plains. 
The  whole  region  was  probably  at  one  period  a vast 
lake,  of  which  the  banks  were  the  Alpine  projections 
and  the  windings  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  gra- 
dually ruse  w ith  the  constant  deposition  of  soil  from 
those  mountains.  The  rivers  S.  of  the  Po  which 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  sea  are  generally  inconsider- 
able in  their  length  or  volume  of  water;  but  those 
w-liich  discharge  themselves  into  the  Lower  Sea,  the 
Mare  Etruscuin,  descend  more  gradually,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  at  least  more  equally  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  tillage  and  inland  navigation. 
Calcareous  rocks  constitute  the  principal  range  of 
the  Apennines,  and  fill  the  greater  part  of  Sicily. 
But  at  least  half  of  that  island  is  covered  with  the 
newer  Pleiocene  strata ; while  zones  of  the  older 
Pleiocene  period,  filled  with  organic  remains,  cover 
each  flank  of  the  Apennines. 

The  principal  projections  of  the  zone  north  of  Italy 
are  the  Hyrcanion  mountains,  the  Sudetes,  and  the 
Carpathian  mountains.  The  former  stretch  in  three 
parallel  ridges  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
about  Iat.  51°  or  52°  N.,  to  the  centre  of  Germany. 
Eastward  of  this  group  the  Sudetes  begin,  and  ter- 
minate at  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Oder.  At  this 
point  they  are  connected  with  the  Carpathians,  which, 
however,  differ  in  configuration  from  the  other  limbs 
of  the  range.  For  they  an*  not  a single  chain,  but 
groups,  connected  by  elevated  plains,  and  attaining 
at  certain  points — as  at  Mount  Tatm,  under  the 
20th  meridian — n considerable  altitude.  The  breadth 
of  the  Alpine  chain  is  greatest  between  the  15th  and 
16th  meridians,  and  least  at  its  junction  with  the 
Balkan,  under  the  18th,  where  it  does  not  exceed 
80  miles. 

The  Balkan,  in  respect  of  it*  elevated  table-lands, 
is  a connectine  link  between  the  mountain-systems 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Jura,  this  tabular  form  does  not  occur  in  the  central 
Alps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  lake*  which 
are  so  frequently  met  with  in  European  mountains, 
arc  rarely  found,  except  in  the  Altaian  range,  in 
those  of  Asia.  Mount  Ilaemus,  the  third  of  the 
mountain-bases  of  ancient  Europe,  begins  near  the 
town  of  Sophia,  whence  it  runs  along  an  elevated 
terrace  for  600  miles  to  the  Black  sea.  Longi- 
tudinal valleys  of  great  fertility  separate  its  parallel 
ridge*;  but  its  chains  are  rent  and  torn  iu  all  di- 
rection* by  profound  and  precipitous  chasms,  by 
which  alone  the  range  is  permeable.  Granite  forms 
the  bases  of  the  mountain-system  of  Eastern  Europe; 
but-  it  rarely  pierces  the  crust  of  crystalline  schist 
and  secondary  limestones.  Calcareous  rocks,  indeed. 
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compose  principally  tlie  highlands  of  Bosnia,  Mace- 
donia, and  Albania.  Transverse  fractures,  like  those 
of  the  Balkan,  occur  generally  in  the  Greek  moun- 
tains. The  intervening  valleys  are  mostly  caldron- 
shaped  hollows,  both  in  Northern  Greece  and  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Volcanic  convulsions  in  some  districts, 
and  in  Bocotia  especially,  have  broken  down  the 
mural  barriers  of  these  hollows,  and  allowed  their 
waters  to  escape : but  in  the  Morea,  where  there  have 
been  no  such  outlets,  they  percolate  through  the 
saiL  The  rivers  of  Southern  Greece  are,  for  the 
most  part,  fordable  in  summer  and  torrents  in  winter 
and  spring. 

A glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  suffice  to 
show  tliat,  from  its  general  configuration,  the  NW. 
division  of  the  old  continent  is  much  more  favourable 
to  uniform  civilisation  and  the  physical  well-being 
and  development  of  its  inhabitants,  than  that  of 
either  Africa  or  Asia.  On  the  one  hand,  the  extent 
of  its  const-line,  its  numerous  promontories  and  bays, 
act  as  causes  of  severance  between  the  members  of 
its  family,  and,  by  preventing  their  accumulation  in 
masses  like  those  of  the  Asiatic  empires,  preserve 
and  stimulate  the  separate  activity  of  the  whole: 
on  the  other,  the  obstacles  to  national  and  federal 
union  are  not,  as  in  many  regions  of  the  African 
continent,  insurmountable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
central  position  of  its  sea,  — the  Mediterranean  and 
its  branches, — and  the  course  of  its  rivers,  running 
deep  into  the  interior,  afford  natural  faths  of  com- 
munication for  all  its  races.  No  barren  deserts 
divide  its  cities  from  one  another:  its  table-lands  are 
not,  as  in  Asia,  lifted  into  the  region  of  snow,  nor  its 
plains  condemned  to  sterility  by  the  hot  pestilential 
blasts,  such  as  sweep  over  the  great  Sahara.  Europe, 
indeed,  is  not  the  cradle  of  civilisation, — that  had 
attained  at  least  a high  formal  maturity  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile, 
ages  before  Agamemnon  ruled  in  Mycenae,  or  Theseus 
drew  the  demi  of  Attica  within  the  precincts  of  a 
common  wall.  Neither  to  Europe  do  we  owe  the 
fontal  precepts  of  religion  and  ethics,  nor  the  germs 
of  the  arts  which  civilise  life.  In  every  one  of  these 
elemeuts  of  social  progression  Asia  and  Aegypt  took 
the  lead.  But,  although  ueithcr  the  original  parent 
nor  the  earliest  nurse  of  civilisation,  Europe  has  been 
for  nearly  3000  years  that  portion  of  the  world  which 
has  most  actively,  assiduously,  and  successfully 
cherished,  advanced,  and  perfected  these  rudiments 
of  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  cultivation.  Of 
civil  freedom  it  was  the  birthplace:  neither  of  the 
sister  continents,  however  mature  may  have  been  its 
peculiar  civilisation,  has  ever  possessed,  without  the 
aid  of  European  contact  and  example,  a community 
of  free  men,  who  distinguished  the  obedience  which 
is  due  to  law  from  the  subservience  which  is  paid  to 
a master.  And,  possessing  civil  freedom,  at  least 
among  its  nobler  and  its  governing  races,  Europe  has 
carried  to  a higher  stage  of  development  every  lesson 
and  every  art  which  it  derived  from  other  regions, 
and  elevated  the  type  and  standard  of  humanity  itself. 
Asia  and  Africa  have  genetically  receded  from,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  their  races,  lost  sight  of  entirely,  the 
paths  and  "the  couditions  of  progressive  civilisation. 
In  these  regions  man  is  a weed.  He  is  ruled  in 
masses;  be  thinks  in  masses.  His  institutions,  his- 
toric^ and  modes  of  faith  are  unchanged  through 
almost  immemorial  tracts  of  time.  The  opposite 
aspect  presented  by  European  civilisation  may  be 
ascribed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  physical  advan- 
tages, which  we  have  euumerated,  and  which  render 
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our  continent  the  most  uniformly  habitable  portion 
of  the  globe;  (2)  to  the  fact  that  our  civilisation 
received  its  original  impulse  from  the  SE.  comer  of 
Europe,  where  the  Hellenic  race,  in  the  small  com- 
pass of  a few  degrees  of  latitude,  rehearsed,  as  it 
were,  the  forms  of  government,  federalism,  and  nego- 
tiation, which  were  destined  afterwards  to  be  the 
principles  or  poetulafea  of  European  policy;  (3)  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  Roman  Empire,  by  its 
conquests  and  colonies,  stamped  a general  impress  of 
resemblance  upon  the  families  of  Europe;  and  (4) 
that,  as  the  ancient  civilisation  declined,  two  new 
elements  of  life  were  infused  into  Euro}*, — a young 
and  vigorous  population  from  the  North,  and  a purer 
and  more  comprehensive  religion  from  the  East.  By 
the  combination  of  these  several  elements  our  conti- 
nent alone  has  been  advancing,  while  the  sister  divi- 
sions of  the  globe  have  receded ; and  it  is  a conse- 
quence of  such  advance  and  of  such  recession,  that 
Europe  lias  repaid  with  large  interest  its  original 
debt  of  civilisation  to  both  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has 
become,  in  all  the  arts  which  elevate  or  refine  our  race, 
the  instructor  in  place  of  the  pupil.  (Sec  Ritter, 
Die  Vorhalle  Europaischer  V 6 Ikergesch ich ttn,  &c. 
1820;  Ukert,  Geographic  der  Griechen  und  Homer; 
Rennell,  Geography  of  Herodotus , 2nd  ed.f  2 vols. 
8vo.;  Donaldson,  A ‘etc  Cratylus,  2nd  ed.,  I'tirro- 
niamu,  2nd  ed. ; Mrs.  Somerville,  Physical  Geo~ 
graphy , 2 vols.  12mo.  2nd  ed.;  Ersch  and  Grtlbcr’s 
Encyclopddie , art.  Europa .)  [W.  B.  D.] 

EUROTUS  (Eopanrdi,  Strnb.  vii.  p.  327),  a town 
of  Emathia  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 39),  between  Idomene 
and  the  plains  of  Cyrrhua  and  Pella,  probably  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ax  ins  below  Idomene.  Not 
far  above  the  entrance  of  the  great  maritime  plain, 
the  site  of  Eurnpus  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  recog- 
nised by  that  strength  of  position  which  enabled  it 
to  resist  Shakes  and  the  Thracians.  (Thuc.  ii.  100.) 
We  have  the  concurring  testimony  of  Ptolemy  (iii. 
13.  § 24)  and  Pliny  (iv.  10)  that  this  town  of 
Emathia  was  different  from  Europus  of  Almopia, 
w hich  latter  town  seems  from  Hieroclea — who  mimes 
Europns  as  well  as  Almopia  among  the  towns  of  the 
Consular  Macedonia  (a  provincial  division  containing 
both  Thessalonica  and  Pella)-— to  have  been  known 
in  his  time  by  the  name  of  Almopia  only ; and  hence 
we  may  infer  4hat  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
ancient  district  Almopia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iii.  p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EURO'PUS  (Evponrds,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 17,  viii. 
21.  § 11. ; Strab.  xi.  p.  524),  a town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  ancient  Media  Atroputene,  according 
to  Strabo,  originally  called  Rhaga  ; it  was  rebuilt 
by  Scleucus  Nicator,  and  called  by  him  Europus. 
Strabo  considered  it  to  be  the  Bame  as  the  town 
called  by  the  Parthian*  Arsacia.  Colonel  Rawlinson 
lias  identified  it  with  the  present  Ver&mm,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  ancient  Rhages  (/./L  Geogr. 
Soc.  x.  p.  119).  Isidore  of  Cbarax,  speaking  of 
Dura,  a city  of  Mesopotamia,  states  tliat  it  was 
built  by  Nicator  and  the  Macedonians,  and  that  it 
was  called  Europus.  It  is  possible  tliat  he  was  con- 
founding it  with  either  the  Median  or  the  Syrian 
city  of  this  name. 

EURO'TAS.  [Laconia.] 

EURY'AMPUS  (Lvp{ra+i*oi),  a town  of  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  of  uncertain  site.  (Lycophron,  900; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

EUKY'MEDON  (E tyvpftmr),  a river  flowing  in 
a due  southern  direction  through  Pisidia  and  Pam- 
phylia,  in  which  latter  country  it  wus  navigable;  but 
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its  entrance  is  now  closed  by  bare.  It  empties  itself 
into  the  Mediterranean,  a little  below  Aspendus. 
(Respecting  the  famous  battle  on  the  rirer  Eui7me- 
don,  in  b.  c.  466,  see  Thnc.  i.  100;  I>iod.  Sic.  xi. 
6 1 ; comp.  Xenoph.  I/elL  iv.  8 ; Dionya.  Perieg.  852 ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  667 ; Arrian,  Anab.  L 27 ; Liv.  xxxvii. 
23;  Plin.  v.  26,  and  numerous  other  passages.)  Its 
modern  name  is  Capri-Su,  und  near  it*  sources 
Sav-Su.  [L.  S 3 

EUBYME'NAE  (E ipv/uval,  ApoU.  Rhod.,  Steph. 
B. «.  r. ; 'Epvpval,  Strab. : Elk.  Edpuuri'ios).  1.  A 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  situated  upon  the 
coast  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ossa,  between  Rhizus  and 
Myrae.  (Scylax,  p.  25;  Strab.  ix.  p.  443;  Liv. 
xxxix.  25.)  Pliny  relates  that  crown*  thrown  into 
a fountain  at  Eurymenae  became  stones.  (Plin.  xxxi. 
2.  *.  20.)  Leake  supposes  the  site  of  Eurymenae 
to  be  represented  by  some  ancient  remains  between 
Thandtu  and  Karitza.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  415.) 

2.  A town  of  Molossia  in  Epirus,  is  placed  by 
Leake  in  the  valo  of  the  Upper  Acheron,  towards 
Latrid , Variadhes,  or  Territziatui.  (Diod.  xix.  88  ; 
Leake.  Northern  Greece , vol.  L p.  253.) 
EURYTA'NES.  [Aktoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

EUSE'NE  (Eihr^vrj),  a town  not  far  from  the 
coast  of  Pontus,  a little  to  the  north-west  of  Amisus. 
(Arrian,  PeripL  P.  Eux. ; Ptol.  v.  4.  § 6.)  In  the 
Tab.  Pouting,  it  is  called  Etene , and  in  the  Geogr. 
Ravennas,  Athene  and  JZcene.  (Comp.  Hamilton, 
Researches,  See.  vol.  i.  p.  293A  [L.  S-] 

EUTAEA  (Etfrcua:  Eth.  Evraufa'),  a town  in  the 
S.  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maenalia,  probably  be- 
tween Asea  and  Pallantium,  though  not  on  the  road 
between  these  towns.  Leake  places  it  at  Barfhtza. 
(Paua.  viii.  27.  § 3;  Xcn.  H ell.  vi.  5.  § 12;  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.;  Leake,  Morea , vol.  iii.  p.  31.) 

EUTHE'NAE  (EvOrival  : Eth.  EMhivdias  and 
Ed^vcvt),  a town  of  Caria,  on  the  Ceramicus  Sinus. 
(Plin.  v.  29;  Steph.  B.  s.e.)  (L.  S.] 

EUTRE'SIA,  EUTRE'SII.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 
EUTKE'SIS  (EtrrpT/tns  : Eth.  Lvrprfoirqs'),  an 
ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Zethus  and 
Ainphion  before  they  ruled  over  Thebes.  (Horn.  1L 
ii.  502  ; Eustath.  ad  loc. ; Strab.  ix.  p.411.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a village  in  the  territory 
of  Thespiae.  Stephanus  B.  (*.  r.)  places  it  ou  the 
road  from  Thespiae  to  Plataea  ; but  Leake  con- 
jectures that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  and  that 
for  Startuv  wo  ought  to  read  (dta€un>,  since  there 
is  only  one  spot  in  the  ten  miles  between  Plataea 
and  Thespiae  where  any  town  is  likely  to  have 
stood,  and  that  was  occupied  by  Leuctra.  We  learn 
from  Stephanus  that  Eutresis  possessed  a celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  sur- 
named  Eutresites. 

Scylax,  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Boeotia, 
Bpeaks  of  & Ai/ihv  EUrprytor  kqX  t«x°*  T*y  Botarraw, 
and  Leake  is  disposed  to  identify  these  places  with 
Eutresia,  which  would  thus  be  represented  by  the 
ruins  at  AIM ; but  we  should  rather  conclude,  from 
the  words  of  both  Strabo  and  Stephanus,  that  Eu- 
tresia was  not  so  far  from  Thespiae.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  521.) 

EUTRETUS.  [Eutresis.] 

EUXI'NUS  PONTUS  (ndrrot  Eiltivor  : the 
Bloch  Sea"),  the  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  Sarmatia,  and  Colchis,  and  which  was 
considered  (as  indeed  physical  and  geological  views 
require)  by  the  ancients  (Strab.  ii.  p.  126),  to  form 
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together  with  the  Makotm,  part  of  the  common 
basin  of  the  great  “ Interior  Sea.” 

1.  The  N ame.—~ The  Euxine  bore  in  earlier  ages 
the  epithet  of  A xenut,  or  “inhospitable.”  (ndrroi 
'A (eeor.  Scymn.  734  ; Strab.  vii.  p.  298  ; Sc  hoi.  ad 
Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  550;  Pomp.  Mela,  L 19.  § 6; 
Plin.  iv.  12,  vi  1.)  * 

M Frigida  mo  cohibent  Euxini  littora  Ponti, 
Dictus  ab  antiquis  Axenus  illc  fuit.” 

(Ovid,  TrifL  iv.  4.  55.) 

It  owed  this  name  probably  to  the  weather  x 
frequently  described  by  the  ancient  writers  to  the 
discredit  of  this  sea,  as  well  a*  the  reported  can- 
nibalism of  its  northern  Scythian  hordes.  The 
more  friendly  title,  no  doubt,  came  into  vogue  when 
its  waters  were  thrown  open  to  Grecian  navigation 
and  commerce.  It  is  questionable  whether  it*  exist- 
ence was  known  to  Homer,  but  it  appears  under 
both  names  in  Pindar  (nderoj  Pyth.  iv. 

362  ; E Jj^ivov  IlfAcryos,  Nem.  iv.  79.) 

Other  appellation*  are  n«Azryo*  t h Tlorrutde 
(Strab.  i.  p.  21,  xii.  p.  547)  ; Mark  Ecxixi'x 
(Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 3 ; Ovid,  TrisL  iv.  10.  97) ; 
Make  Sakmaticum  (Ovid,  ex  Pont  iv.  3.  38; 
Val.  Flao.  viii.  207)  ; Pontus  Tauricus  (Aviea. 
Or.  Mar.  2).  The  Black  Sea  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Karadenghez,  by  the  Greeks  Maurtlhalatsa. 
and  by  the  Russians  C tome -More. 

2.  Historical  Geography.  — The  principal  epoch 
which  brought  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  into  contact 
with  other  land,  unless  we  accept  the  account  of  the 
expedition  of  Ramses-Sesostris  to  Colchis  and  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis  (Herod,  ii.  103),  was  that 
national  desire  to  open  the  inhospitable  Euxine, 
which,  clothed  in  mythical  garb,  is  called  the  **  Ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis.” 

14  The  legend  of  Prometheus  and  the  unbinding 
the  chains  of  the  fire-bringing  Titan  on  the  Cau- 
casus by  Hercules  in  journeying  eastward  — the 
ascent  of  Io  from  the  valley  of  the  llybrites  to- 
wards tbe  Caucasus  — and  the  myth  us  of  Phryxos 
and  Helle  — all  point  to  the  same  path  on  which 
Phoenician  navigators  had  earlier  adventured.” 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos , vol.  ii.  p.  140,  trana.) 

In  the  historic  ages  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  were  covered  with 
Grecian  settlements.  Nearly  all  these  were  colonies 
of  the  city  of  Miletus  alone,  and  were,  without 
exception,  the  marts  of  a prosperous  trade.  Altiiough 
the  dates  of  each  cannot  be  precisely  fixed,  they 
must  have  arisen  between  the  eighth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies before  our  era. 

The  colonies  in  the  Blade  Sea  were  Hkraclbia 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Bilhynia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Mariandyni.  In  Paphlagonia  was  StNorit,  which 
established  a species  of  sovereignty  over  the  other 
communities.  In  Pontus  was  Amnisus,  the  mother 
city  of  Tkafkzus.  On  the  cast  coast  stood  the 
cities  of  P has  is,  Dioscuri  as,  and  riiAKAttORLA ; 
this  last  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  during  the  Macedonian  period,  tbe  staple  for 
Indian  commodities,  imported  screws  the  Oxu*  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Panticafaeum,  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  was  the  capital  of  the  little  kingdom  cf 
the  Bosporus,  so  intimately  connected  w ith  the  corn 
trade  of  Greece,  especially  of  Athens.  Ou  the  north 
ooast  was  the  dty  of  Tanaia,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name ; and  Olbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bo- 
rysthenes.  These  two  places,  and  Olbia  in  par- 
ticular, were  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  inland 
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trade,  which,  issuing  from  thence  in  a northern  and 
easterly  direction,  was  extended  to  the  very  centre 
of  Asia.  The  settlements  on  the  south-west  coast 
appear  never  to  have  attained  any  consideration  ; 
the  principal  traffic  of  Greek  &hip6  in  that  sea  tended 
to  more  northerly  ports. 

Istiua  was  nehr  the  south  embouchure  of  the 
Danube ; Torn,  Caj-latis,  Odessis  and  Apol- 
lojcia,  more  to  the  south.  (Comp.  Heeren,  Man.  of 
Anc.  Hitt.  p.  162,  trans  ; Grote,  Hitt,  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  316,  voL  iv.  p.  337.) 

The  exchange  of  commodities  led  the  traders 
beyond  the  Palua  Maeotis,  through  the  steppe, 
where  the  horde  of  the  central  Kirghiz  now  pasture 
their  herds,  — and  through  a chain  of  Scythian- 
Scolotic  tribes  of  the  Argippaeans  and  Issedones, 
to  the  Arimaspoe,  dwelling  on  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  the  Altai,  and  possessing  much  gold.  This 
tract,  the  locality  of  which  has  been  placed  between 
the  53rd  and  55th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  which 
has  again  become  famous  by  the  Siberian  gold- 
washings,  opened  up  by  means  of  the  Black  Sea  an 
important  source  of  wealth  and  luxury  to  the 
Greeks.  While  in  another  direction  the  inland 
traffic  between  the  Prussian  coasts  and  the  Greek 
colonies,  the  relations  of  which  are  shown,  by  fine 
coins,  struck  probably  before  the  eighty-fifth  Olym- 
piad, which  have  been  recently  found  in  the  Nets 
district  (AbhandL  der  Berl.  A hid.  1833,  pp.  181 
— 224),  brought  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  Ocean 
into  connection  with  the  Euxine  and  Adriatic. 
The  amber,  of  which  this  trade  consisted,  was  con- 
veyed to  people  from  people,  through  Germany,  and 
by  the  Kelts  on  either  declivity  of  the  Alps,  to  the 
Padus,  and  through  Pannonia  to  the  Borysthenes. 
(Humboldt,  Cotmot , vol.  ii.  pp.  129,  141,  trans.) 

The  Byzantines  were  masters  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Euxine,  and  it  was  through  them  that  the 
supply  of  articles  for  which  it  was  celebrated,  was 
brought  into  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Tnese  are  stated  by  Polybius  (iv.  38)  to  be  hides 
(some  assert  that  dpt  p.pLar  a,  and  not  Stp^ara,  is  the 
true  reading),  slaves  of  the  best  description,  honey, 
wax,  and  salt-fish.  The  pickled  fish  of  the  Euxine 
was  famous  throughout  antiquity  (At hen.  iii.  p.  1 1 6), 
and  the  figure  of  a fish  on  the  coins  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  this  sea,  as  well  as  of  a fish-hook  on  those 
of  Byzantium,  shows  what  a value  was  set  upon  this 
trade. 

The  carrying  trade  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia, 
which  even  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Seleucidae 
had  taken  the  route  of  the  Black  Sea,  became  for 
the  Greeks  under  the  Homans,  and  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Lower  Empire,  a most  important 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  inroads  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  Black  Sea  diverted  in  great  mea- 
sure the  Indian  trade  into  other  channels.  When 
the  route  from  Europe  to  India  by  the  Red  Sea  was 
cut  off  in  consequence  of  Aegypt  being  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Arabs,  commerce  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  outlet  in  another  direction,  and  Constan- 
tinople became  the  depot  of  Eastern  trade. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Genoa  owed  her  com- 
mercial prosperity  to  the  overland  trade  with  India, 
which  she  carried  on  by  means  of  her  mercantile 
establishments  on  the  Euxine. 

3.  Shape  and  Admeasurements. — The  ancients 
compared  this  sea  to  a Scythian  bow  ; of  which  the 
north  coast  between  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and  the 
Phasis  constituted  the  bow,  and  the  south  coast  the 
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string.  (Hecat  Fr.  163  ; Strab.  ii.  p.  186  ; Dionvs. 
146;  Plin.  iv.  12.) 

Id  respect  of  dimensions  as  far  as  regards  the 
circumference,  and  some  transverse  lines  across  it, 
they  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  informed.  But 
though  Strabo  knew  its  general  dimensions,  he  has 
totally  failed  in  point  of  form,  for  be  imagined  the 
west  side  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Borysthenes  was 
a straight  line,  while  at  Dioscurias  it  formed  a narrow 
deep  gulf.  (i.  p.  125.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
form  os  given  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10)  is  very  tolerable. 
He  places  the  Phasis  and  Gulf  of  Varna  opposite 
to  each  other,  as  they  nearly  are,  and  the  widest 
part  between  the  Bosporus  and  the  Borysthenes. 
He  also  approaches  the  truth  in  the  space  between 
Carambis  and  Criometopon,  as  well  as  their  relative 
hearings.  But  his  Maeotis  is  disproportionately 
large.  (Rennell,  Compar.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  276.) 
Strabo  (p.  124)  places  the  narrowest  distance  be- 
tween Carambis  and  Criumetopon.  [Carambis.] 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  Euxine,  according  to 
Rennell  ( [L  c.),  measured  through  the  different  points 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus,  and  in  the  line  that  an 
ancient  ship  would  have  sailed  to  coast  it,  is  1,914 
geog.  miles,  and  which  turned  into  Roman  miles  in 
the  proportion  of  60  to  72  are  equal  to  2,392  M.  P. 
It  appears  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that  2,360 
M.P.  should  be  the  estimate  of  Agrippa,  as  reported 
by  Pliny  (iv.  12)  for  the  circuit  of  the  Euxine. 
Other  estimates  in  Pliny  (he.)  are  Varro  2,150; 
Mutianus  2,865  ; Artemidorus  2,619.  Strabo 
(ii.  p.  125)  makes  it  out  at  25,000  stadia,  while 
Polybius  (iv.  5)  has  22,000  stadia.  It  is  a remark- 
able fact  that  Polybius,  quoted  by  Pliny  (iv.  12) 
states  that  the  distance  between  the  Thracian  and 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  on  a straight  line  was  500  M.  P., 
which  agrees  so  well  with  the  actual  distance,  that 
it  proves  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  ancients  on 
this  point  ; and  that  they  had  a more  accurate 
method  of  determining  a ship’s  way  than  has  been 
believed.  The  Periplus  of  Arrian  addressed  to 
Hadrian  contains,  according  to  Gibbon's  epigram- 
matic expression  in  his  42nd  chapter,  “whatever  the 
governor  of  Pontua  had  seen  from  Trebizond  to 
Dioscurias ; whatever  he  had  heard,  from  Dioscurias 
to  the  Danube;  and  whatever  he  knew,  from  the 
Danube  toTrebizond.”  Thus,  while  Arrian  gives  much 
information  upon  the  south  and  east  side  of  the 
Euxine,  in  going  round  the  north  shore  his  intervals 
become  greater,  and  his  measurements  less  attended 
to.  Rennell,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work 
already  quoted,  has  identified  most  of  the  cities, 
promontories,  and  embouchures  of  rivers,  that  ap- 
pear in  the  Periplus. 

The  area  of  the  Black  Sea  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  the  Caspian.  The  Euxine  and  Maeotis, 
taken  together,  are  about  ^ larger  than  the 
Caspian. 

4.  Physical  Geography. — Polybius  (iv.39— 43) 
has  hazarded  a prediction  that  the  Euxine  was 
doomed  to  become,  if  not  absolutely  dry  land,  at  any 
rate  unfit  for  navigation.  The  reasoning  by  which 
he  arrived  at  this  conclusion  is  curious.  Whenever, 
he  says,  an  infinite  cause  operates  upon  a finite 
object,  however  small  may  be  the  action  of  the 
cause,  it  must  at  last  prevail.  Now,  the  basin  of 
the  Euxine  is  finite,  while  the  time  during  which 
the  rivers  flow  into  it,  either  directly  or  through  the 
Polus  Maeotis,  bringing  with  them  their  alluvial 
deposit,  is  infinite,  and  should  it,  therefore,  be  only  a 
little  that  they  bring,  the  result  described  must 
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ultimately  come  to  pass.  Bat  when  we  consider 
how  great  the  accumulation  is  from  the  numerous 
streams  that  empty  themselves  into  this  basin,  — 
that  is,  how  powerful  and  active  is  the  operation  of 
the  cause — then  it  is  manifest  that  not  only  at 
some  indefinite  time,  but  speedily,  what  has  been 
•aid  will  come  to  pass. 

He  then  strengthens  his  position  thns  assumed,  by 
stating  that,  according  to  all  tradition,  the  Talus 
Macotis,  having  been  formerly  a salt  sea  conjoined, 
as  it  were,  in  the  same  basin  (trityaus)  with  the 
Euxine,  had  then  become  a fresh-water  lake  of  no 
greater  depth  of  water  than  from  five  to  seven 
fathoms,  and  no  longer  therefore  navigable  for  large 
ships,  without  the  assistance  of  a pilot ; and  he 
further  instances,  as  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
his  cause,  the  great  bank  (rairitt)  1,000  stadia  long, 
which  appears  in  bis  time  to  have  existed  one  day's 
sail  off  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  upon  which 
the  sailors,  while  they  thought  themselves  still  out 
at  sea,  very  often  ran  aground  by  night,  and  which 
was  familiarly  called  by  them  <rrh^n,  or  the  breast, 
as  in  Latin  the  word  “ dorsum  " was  applied  to  the 
same  formation.  (Comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  50  ; Amin. 
Marc.  xxvi.  8.  § 46.)  Arrian  makes  no  mention  of 
thus  bank,  nor  can  any  traces  of  it  be  found  now. 
Either,  therefore,  the  weight  of  water  has  been  suf. 
ficicnt,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  disperse  this  accu- 
mulation which  it  had  before  assisted  to  form,  or 
the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  so  increased 
since  the  time  when  Polybius  and  Strabo  wrote, 
that  what  was  then  a bank  at  a distance  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty  miles  (a  moderate  computation  for  a 
day’s  sail),  has  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
main-  land. 

This  opinion  of  Polybius  was  not  altogether  new. 
Strmton  of  Lampsarus  (Strab.  i.  pp.  49,  50)  held 
the  same  view ; indeed,  he  said  more.  According 
to  him  the  Euxine  is  very  shallow,  — was  then 
filling  up  with  mud  from  the  deposit  of  the  rivers 
(fAowr  w\rtpovo6m ),  its  water  was  perfectly  fresh,  and 
would  shortly  be  choked  up ; and  its  west  side  was 
already  nearly  in  that  state. 

However  plausible  the  theory  of  Polybius  may  be, 
there  seems  no  probability  of  his  anticipation  being 
realised.  The  depth  of  the  Euxine  itself,  and  the 
constant  and  vigorous  rush  of  water  through  the 
comparatively  straight,  narrow,  and  deep  passage  of 
Constantinople,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  contain, 
or  rather  to  carry  off,  any  deposit,  however  large, 
which  the  Danube,  the  drainage  of  so  large  a portion 
of  Europe,  or  the  Phasis,  the  Halys  and  other  Asiatic 
streams,  or  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  North  can  bring 
down  from  the  countries  through  which  they  flow. 
( Jottm . Geog.  Soc,  vol.  L pp.  101 — 122;  Lyell, 
Prime,  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  p.  24.) 

It  has  been  thought  that,  at  an  epoch  long  an- 
terior to  the  historical  ages,  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euxine  were  united  (comp.  Humboldt,  Asie  Cen- 
trals, vol.  ii.  p.  146).  The  physical  traces  of  this 
may  easily  have  given  rise  to  the  fancies  of  the 
ancients  connecting  the  Caspian  with  the  Euxine 
hv  means  of  the  river  Phasia  (Hecat-  p.  92,  Ed. 
Klausen),  or  through  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  509),  as  well  as  their  traditions  about  the  over- 
pourings of  the  swollen  higher  seas  into  those  that 
were  lower.  [E.  B.  J.) 

EVA.  [Cynuria.] 

EVAN.  [Mkjjsexia.] 

EVARCHUS  (ECa/>x°*)»  * river  *n  Asia  Minor, 
which,  according  to  Steph.  B.  ( s . v.  KarxaZoKta), 
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formed  the  boundary  between  Paphlagonia  and  Cap- 
padocia. (Comp.  Plin.  vi.  2;  Meuippus,  p.  1 76,  fil- 
ed. Hoffmann.)  [L.  S.] 

EVAS.  [Laconia.] 

KVE'NUS  (ECijvor,  haw  frequently,  Ztnjv6s  : 
Fidhari  or  Fidharo),  originally  called  I.tcokmas 
(Ai>K<»p,uaj).  an  important  river  of  Aetolia,  rising 
in  the  highest  summit  of  Mt.  Oeta  in  the  territory 
of  the  Botnienses,  a subdivision  of  the  Aetoliau  tribe 
of  the  Ophienses.  (Strab.  p.  451.)  Dicararrhos 
(61)  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Even  us  rises 
in  Piudua:  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  § 6)  more  correctly 
places  its  source  in  Callidromus,  which  is  a part  of 
Oeta.  Strabo  relates  that  the  Even  us  does  not  flow 
at  first  through  the  territory  of  the  Curetes,  which 
i is  the  same  as  Pleuronia,  but  more  to  the  E.  by 
Chalcis  and  Calydon,  that  it  afterwards  turns  to 
the  W.  towards  the  plains  in  which  Old  Pleuroo  was 
| situated,  and  that  it  finally  flows  in  a southerly  di- 
rection into  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  120  stadia 
from  the  promontory  of  Antirrhium.  (Strab.  pp. 
451,  460  ; comp.  Thuc.  ii.  83  ; MeL  ii.  3 ; 
j Plin.  iv.  3.)  Its  real  direction  however  is  first 
westerly,  and  afterwards  south-west.  It  receives 
numerous  torrents  from  the  mountains  through 
which  it  flows,  and  in  winter  i*  becomes  a consider- 
able river,  flowing  with  great  rapidity,  and  difficult 
to  cross  on  account  of  the  great  stones  which  are 
carried  down  by  its  stream.  (**  Eveni  rapidae  undar 
Ov.  Met.  ix.  104;  FI oraphv  woAAy  tevpatvovra  «al 
inrfp  rir  ix^as  alpiptvov,  Philostr.  Jun.  I mag. 
16.)  The  Even  as  is  celebrated  in  mythology  ou 
account  of  the  death  of  the  centaur  Nessua,  who  was 
slain  by  Hercules  because  he  offered  violence  to  Dtf- 
naeira,  as  he  carried  her  across  this  river.  (Soph. 
Track.  557.)  This  tale  is,  perhaps,  only  a figure 
of  the  impetuosity  of  the  river,  and  of  the  danger 
to  which  unwary  traveller  are  exposed  in  crossing  its 
channel  from  the  rise  of  the  waters  when  swollen  by 
sudden  showers.  (Mure,  Tour  in  Greece , voL  i.  p. 
170.)  The  river  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Evenus.  the  son  of  Ares,  and  the  father  of 
Marpessa.  When  his  daughter  was  carried  off  by 
Idas,  the  son  of  Aphareus,  he  pursued  the  ravisber; 
but  being  unable  to  overtake  him  he  threw  himself 
into  the  Lycormas,  which  was  henceforward  called 
after  him.  (A polled,  i.  7.  § 8;  Ov.  Ibis,  515;  Prop, 
i.  2.  1 8.)  Its  modern  name  of  Fidharo  or  Fidhari 
is  derived  from  ♦18*,  the  Romaic  form  of  'Ofnt,  and 
is  therefore  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  a vestige  of 
the  ancient  people  in  whose  territory  the 
river  rose.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p. 
625;  comp.  p.  599.)  From  Evenus  is  formed  the 
adjective  Freninut.  (u  Matrcs  Calydouides  Eve- 
ninae,”  Ov.  Met.  viiL  527.) 

EVE'NUS  (E Crft>o%),  u small  river  of  Myria, 
flowing  in  a southern  direction  from  Mount  Temnus 
into  the  Elaeus  Sinus,  near  Pitane.  An  aqueduct 
from  it  supplied  the  town  of  Adramyttium  with 
water.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  614;  Plin.  ▼.  3*2.)  [L.  S.] 

EVORAS.  [Tayoktus.] 

EX,  EXITANL  [Hkxi]. 

EXAMPAEUS  ('Efapvcubv,  Herod,  iv.  52,  81), 
a district  of  W.  Scythia,  between  the  Borystbenes 
and  the  Ilypanis.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  called 
the  “ Sacred  Way  ” (’Ipal  6Sot,  some  read  ’E mt* 
'0$oi).  The  Greek  is  probably  not  a translation  of 
the  Scythian  word,  which  may  be  connected  with 
the  Indo-European  pant  pent  =*  “ water."  (Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.  284.  505.)  l’olocki 
( Voyage  dam  Us  Steps  D' Astrakhan  et  du  Comcast, 
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▼ol.  i.  pp.  158.  186)  places  this  district  between 
the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper,  and  identifies  the  spring 
of  bitter  water,  of  which  Herodotus  (iv.  81)  speaks 
with  the  Smaja-tcoda,  which  falls  into  the  Bag, 
at  the  village  of  BogopoL  Ritter  ( Vorhalle,  p.  345) 
connects  the  bowl  seen  by  Herodotus  (L  c.)  with  the 
worship  of  Buddha,  in  accordance  with  his  theory 
of  deriving  the  religion  of  Scythia  from  that  of 
India.  The  name  of  the  king  Ariantes  he  refers  to 
Aria,  the  country  of  the  worshippers  of  Buddha  in 
Aria-Bactria,  and  considers  the  vessel  to  have  been 
among  the  offerings  to  that  deity.  [E.  B.  J.] 
EXCISUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  appears  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  as  the  next  place  after  Aginnum  (Agon) 
on  a road  from  Bordeaux  to  Argentomagus  (Ar- 
genton).  The  distance  is  13  Gallic  leagues  from 
Aginnuin  to  Excisum.  The  Table  gives  the  same 
distance.  D'Anville  (.Vo rice,  &c.)  says  that  the  site 
of.  Excisum  is  Ville  jViewe,  which  has  succeeded  to 
another  and  an  older  place,  the  monastery  of  which 
was  named  Exsdense  in  the  titles  of  the  abbey  of 
Moiuac.  [G.  L.] 

EZION  GEBER  (I 'w&v  rtfep,  LXX).  [Be- 
renice; Aklana,  Elatu.] 


F. 

FA'B  ARIS,a  river  of  the  Sabines,  mentioned  under 
lhat  name  by  Virgil  (Aon,  vii.  715),  who  is  copied 
by  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  10),  and  Sidouius  Apollinarb 
(Ep.i.  5),  but  which,  according  to  Scrvius,  is  the 
same  as  the  FARfARUS  of  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  330). 
This  last  is  unquestionably  the  stream  now  called 
Farfa,  which  flows  into  the  Tiber,  a few  miles  above 
the  Correte,  and  about  35  miles  from  Rome.  It 
gives  name  to  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Farfa , which 
was  founded  in  a.  d.  681,  and  during  the  middle 
ages  was  one  of  the  most  famous  monasteries  in  Italy. 
(GeU,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  232.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FA'BIA,  a town  of  Latium  on  the  Alban  Hills, 
known  to  us  only  from  the  mention,  by  Pliny,  of  the 
**  Fabienses  in  Monte  Albano”  (iii.  5.  s.  9).  It  is  at 
least  a plausible  conjecture,  that  they  occupied  the 
site  of  the  modem  village  of  Rocca  di  Papa , high 
up  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  on  the  road  which  led 
from  the  lake  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  highest 
summit.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome , p.373  ; Nibby,  Din- 
tomi,  vol.  iii.  p.  20.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FABRATE'RIA  (Mparepia,  Strab.  v.  p.  237 : 
Ftk.  Fabrateraus:  S.  Giovanni  in  Carico),  a city  of 
Latium,  situated  on  the  Via  Latina,  between  Frusino 
and  Aquinum,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Liris  with 
the  Trcrus  or  Sacco.  (Strab.  L c. ; Itin.  AnL  pp.  303, 
305.)  It  was  originally  a Volscian  city,  but  in  o.  C. 
329  it  is  mentioned  as  sending  deputies  to  Rome,  to 
place  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  republic 
against  the  Saronites,  who  were  at  that  time  pressing 
on  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  (Liv.  viii.  19.)  We 
hear  no  more  of  it  till  n.c.  124,  when  it  was  one  of 
tiie  places  at  which  a Roman  colony  was  established 
by  C.  Gracchus.  (Veil  Pat.  i.  15.)  From  thb  cir- 
cumstance probably  arose  the  distinction,  recognised 
both  by  Pliny  and  by  inscriptions,  between  the  “ Fa- 
bratemi  novi"  and  “ Fabmtemi  veteres”  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9 ; Orell.  Inter.  101,  102),  the  latter  being  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  municipium.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  colony  referred  to  by  the  Liber 
de  Coloniis  is  the  same  with  that  of  Gracchus,  or  one 
of  later  date.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  234.)  But  though 
the  colonists  and  the  old  inhabitants  appear  to  have' 
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formed  two  separate  municipal  bodies,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  they  occupied  different  sites.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Fabrateria  of  Strabo  and  the  Itine- 
raries, which  they  place  on  the  Via  Latina,  could  not 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Falvaterra,  a 
village  on  a hill  some  distance  to  the  S.  of  the  line  of 
that  row! : and  there  seems  little  doubt  from  the  in- 
scriptions found  there  that  the  ruins  still  visible  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  just  below  its  junction 
with  the  Tolero  or  Sacco , are  those  of  Fabrateria 
Nova.  These  ruins,  which  have  been  regarded  by 
many  writers  as  those  of  Fregellae  [Frkoei.lak], 
are  situated  in  the  territory  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Carico , 
about  three  miles  from  Falvaterra  and  four  from 
Coprana : they  indicate  a town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, of  which  jwrtions  of  the  city  walls  are  still 
extant,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  a temple,  and  frag- 
ments of  other  buildings  of  reticulated  masonry. 
Numerous  portions  of  pavements,  mosaics,  and  other 
ancient  remains  have  been  also  found  on  the  sj«t. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  380  ; Chaupy,  Maison  d Ho- 
race, vol.  iii.  p.  476  ; Mommsen,  Inter.  Regn.  Neap. 
p.  234.)  The  site  of  Fabrateria  Vetus  is  uncertain: 
it  may  have  occupied  the  same  position  os  the  modem 
Falvaterra ; but  the  discovery  of  inscriptions  relat- 
ing to  it  at  Ceccano,  more  than  12  miles  higher  np 
the  valley  of  the  Tolero , renders  it  probable  that  its 
site  must  be  transferred  thither.  (Mommsen,  l.  c.) 

Cicero  incidentally  notices  Fabrateria  as  a town  on 
the  Via  Latina,  where  Antony  and  his  friends  had 
concocted  plots  against  him  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  24): 
and  J uvenal  mentions  it  as  a quiet  and  cheap  country 
town,  like  the  neighbouring  Sora,  where  a good  house 
could  be  obtained  at  a moderate  price  (Juv.  iii.  224). 
Both  these  notices  probably  relate  to  the  new  town  of 
the  name.  [E.  H.  B.J 

FAESULAE  (QaurovKai,  Ptol.,  App.;  ♦atooAa, 
Pol ; Eth.  Faesulanus : Fietole),  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a hill  rising  above 
the  valley  of  the  Amus,  about  3 miles  from  the  modem 
city  of  Florence.  The  existing  remains  sufficiently 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  a place  of  consideration  as 
an  Etruscan  city,  and  Silius  ltalicus  alludes  to  it  as 
eminent  for  skill  in  divination  (viii.  477),  a diameter 
which  could  never  have  attached  to  a place  not  of 
remote  antiquity,  but  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
history  previous  fb  the  Roman  dominion,  nor  do  we 
know  at  wbat  time  or  on  what  terms  it  submitted 
to  the  Roman  yoke.  The  first  mention  of  its  mure 
occurs  in  b.  c.  225,  during  the  great  Gaulish  War, 
when  the  invaders  were  attacked  by  the  Roman 
army  on  their  march  from  Clusimn  towards  Faesulae. 
(Pol.  ii.  25.)  It  again  appears  in  the  Second  Punic 
War  as  the  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Hannibal  encamped  after  he  had  crossed  the  A}*n- 
nincs  and  forced  his  way  through  the  marshes  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Amus,  and  from  whence  he 
advanced  to  meet  Flaminius  (who  was  then  encamped 
at  Arretium).  before  the  battle  of  Trasymene.  (Id. 
iii.  80,  82 ; Liv.  xxiL  3.)  Faesulae  is  described  as 
at  that  time  immediately  adjoining  the  marshes  in 
question,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  of  the 
Amo  just  below  Florence  was  then  still  marshy  and 
subject  to  inundations.  [Arnus].  According  to 
Floras  (iii.  18.  § 11),  Faesulae  was  taken  and' 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  during  the  Social  War 
(b.c.  90 — 89):  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
this  did  not  take  place  till  the  great  devastation  of 
Etruria  by  Sulla,  a few  years  later.  It  is  certain 
that  after  that  event  Faesulae  was  one  of  the  places 
' selected  by  the  dictator  for  the  establishment  ol  a 
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numerous  military  colony  (Cic.  pro  Murcn.  24,  in 
Cat.  iiL  6.  § 14),  and,  Dear  20  years  after,  we  find 
these  colonists  of  Sulla,  a factious  and  discontented 
body  of  men,  giving  the  chief  support  to  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  Catiline.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  that  loader  made  Faesulae  the  head- 
quarters of  his  military  preparations  under  Manlius, 
and  thither  he  betook  himself  when  driven  from 
Home  by  Cb-ero.  (Sail.  Cat.  24,  27, 30, 32 ; Appian, 
Ii.  C.  iL  3;  Cic.  pro  ifuren.  24,  in  Cat.  ii.  6.  § 14.) 
Here  he  organised  a force  of  two  legions,  and  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  mountains  near 
Faesulae,  till,  hemmed  in  by  the  armies  of  Metellus 
and  Antonius,  be  was  compelled  to  give  battle  to  the 
latter  near  Pistoria.  (Sail.  l.c.  56,  57.)  The  curious 
legends  concerning  Catiline,  which  have  passed  into 
the  early  chronicles  of  Florence,  where  he  figures 
almost  as  a national  hero  (Malespini,  Ittor.  Fiorent. 
cc.  13 — 21),  prove  the  deep  impression  left  in  this 
part  of  Etruria  by  the  events  connected  with  his 
full.  From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  Faesulae: 
it  appears  to  have  sunk  into  the  condition  of  an 
ordinary  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  empire 
(l’lin.  iii.  5.  s.  8,  vii.  13.  a.  11;  Ptol  iiL  1.  § 47), 
and  the  growth  of  the  neighbouring  Florentia  was 
probably  unfavourable  to  its  prosperity.  But  in  the 
(lotliic  wars,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
Faesulae  again  appears  as  a strong  fortress,  which 
was  not  reduced  by  Bclisarius  until  after  a long 
siege.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  23,  24,  27.) 

In  the  middle  ages  Faesulae  was  reduced  to  insig- 
nificance by  the  growing  power  of  the  Florentines, 
and  gradually  fell  into  decay.  According  to  the 
ordinary  histories  of  Florence  (Machiavelli,  Villani, 
&c.),  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Florentines 
in  a.  d.  1010,  but  mnch  donbt  has  been  thrown 
on  this  statement  by  modem  historians.  Fiesole 
is  now  a mere  village,  though  retaining  its  episcopal 
rank  and  ancient  cathedraL 

The  ruins  of  Faesulae,  especially  the  remains  of 
its  ancient  walls,  confirm  the  accounts  of  its  liaving 
been  an  important  Etruscan  city.  Large  portions  of 
these  walls,  constructed  in  the  same  style  with  those 
of  Volaterrae  and  Cortona,  though  of  somewhat  less 
massive  masonry,  were  preserved  till  within  a few 
years,  and  some  parts  of  them  are  still  visible.  The 
whole  circuit  however  was  less  than  two  miles  in 
extent,  forming  a somewhat  quadrangular  enclosure, 
which  occupied  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  an 
advanced  post  or  buttress  of  the  Apennines,  rising 
to  the  height  of  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  valley 
of  the  Arnos.  The  highest  point,  now  occupied  by 
the  convent  of  8.  Francesco,  formed  the  Arx  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  appears  to  have  been  fortified  by 
successive  tiers  of  walls,  in  the  same  style  as  those 
which  encircled  the  city  itself.  Within  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  theatre, 
which  have  been  as  yet  but  imperfectly  excavated; 
but  there  appears  do  doubt  that  they  are  of  Homan 
date  and  construction,  though  this  theatre  is  re- 
peatedly referred  to  by  Niebuhr  as  a monument  of 
Etruscan  greatness.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L pp.  130,  135; 
Micali,  AnL  Pop.  ItaL  vol.  i.  p.  152;  Dennis, 
Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  127.)  Near  it  was  discovered  a 
curious  cistern  or  reservoir  for  water,  probably  of 
Etruscan  date,  roofed  in  by  converging  layers  of 
stone,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a rude  kind  of  vaulting. 
Of  the  numerous  minor  objects  of  antiquity  that 
have  been  found  on  the  site  of  Faesulae,  the  most 
interesting  is  a bas-relief  of  a warrior  of  very  ancient 
style,  and  one  of  the  moot  curious  specimens  of  early 
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Etruscan  art.  It  is  figured  by  Micali  (pi.  1L  fig.  3). 
All  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Faesulae  are  fully 
described  by  Dennis  {l.c.  pp.  119 — 130).  [E.H.B.] 

FALACBI'NUM  (Phalacrine,  Suet.),  a village 
and  station  on  the  Via  Solaria,  in  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, and  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  16  M.  P 
north  of  Interocrea.  {[tin.  Ant.  p.  307  j Tab.  Prut) 
It  is  noticed  as  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian, but  was  a mere  village (“vicos  mod icus," Suet. 
Vup.  2).  Its  site  is  fixed  by  the  distance  given 
from  Antrodoco,  at  a spot  just  below  the  modern 
town  of  Civita  lit  ale,  where  there  exists  an  ancient 
church  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  middle  age* 
as  & Silvestro  in  Falacrino.  The  name  of  Fala- 
erme  is  still  found  in  the  14th  century,  as  one  of  the 
villages  from  which  the  town  of  Civita  Beale  was 
peopled.  (Holstcn.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  118;  D’Anville 
Analyse  Geogr.  de  I'Jtalie,  p.  167.)  [E.  IL  B.] 

FALK  HI  A or  FALE'BIO  {Etk.  Falerieosi*  or 
F&lerioncn&is:  FaUerona ),  a town  of  Picenum  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tinna,  about  20  miles  from 
the  sea.  We  learn  very  little  about  it  from  ancient 
authors,  but  the  Falcrionses  (written  in  our  MSS. 
Falarienses)  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  mu- 
nicipal towns  of  the  interior  of  Picenum  : and  the 
“ Falerionensis  ager”  is  noticed  among  the  “ civitate* 
Piceni"  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum.  (Plin.  iiL  13.  s.  18; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  256.)  But  its  existence  as  a con- 
siderable municipal  town,  with  its  local  senate  and 
magistrates,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
Domitian,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antoni  nes : as  well  as 
by  the  mins  still  visible  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tenna,  about  a mile  below  the  modem  village  of 
F aUerona,  among  which  those  of  a theatre  and  am- 
phitheatre are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  former 
has  been  recently  cleared  out,  and  the  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  many  statues  and  other  an- 
cient fragments,  as  well  as  the  architectural  features 
of  the  building  itself,  in  good  preservation.  (De 
Minicis,  in  the  Ann.  delC  Inst.  1839,  pp.  5 — 61.) 
From  one  of  the  inscrijitions  discovered  here  we  learn 
that  the  territory  of  Faleria  bordered  on  that  of 
Finnum,  and  that  it  had  received  a colony  of  veterans 
under  Augustus.  (OrelL  Inter.  3118.)  Another 
mentions  its  fomm,  capitolium,  &c.  (De  Minicis, 
l.  c.  p.  49.)  The  correct  designation  of  the  citizens 
appears  to  have  been  “ Falerienses  ex  Piceno * but 
another  inscription  gives  the  form  Falerio  or  Fale- 
rione  for  the  name  of  the  town,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  modem  FaUcront.  [E.H.B.] 

FALE'KIA  or  FALE'SIA,  a port  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  lira,  and  a 
little  to  tiie  eastward  of  the  promontory  of  Popu- 
lonium.  It  is  mentioned  by  Rutilins,  in  his  voyage 
along  this  coast  {I tin.  i.  371 — 380),  under  the  name 
of  Faleria:  but  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  501) 
the  name  is  written  Falesia , which  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevalent  form,  as  the  Port  us  Falesiae,  or 
Porto  Falese , is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages  until  it  became  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  render 
it  useless.  (Targioni-Tozzetti,  Viaggi  nella  Toscana, 
vol.  iv.)  It  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  an 
extensive  lagoon  or  podnle,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Rutiliug,  was  converted  into  a fishpond.  [E.  H.  B.] 
FALE'RII  (♦aAfpioi,  Strab. ; 4»aA<piov,  Dionys., 
Steph.  B.,  Ptol. : Eth.  Qaklaxot,  Faliscus : Sla.  Maria 
di  FaUeri),  an  ancient  and  powerful  city  of  Etruria, 
situated  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  a few  miles 
W.  of  the  Tiber,  and  N.  of  Mount  Soracte.  It  ap- 
pears in  historical  times,  and  when  it  first  came 
into  collision  with  the  Homan  power,  as  a purely 
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Etruscan  city;  and  there  is  eren  much  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  which  composed  the  Etruscan  confederation. 
[Ethukia,  p.  864.]  But  there  is  much  difficulty 
with  regard  to  its  origin ; many  ancient  writers  con- 
curring in  representing  the  population  as  one  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  nation.  A tradition, 
adopted  by  Dionysius  and  Cato,  ascribed  to  them  an 
Argive  or  Pelasgic  origin;  and  the  former  author 
expressly  tells  us  that  even  in  his  day  they  retained 
some  traces  of  this  descent,  and  especially  that  the 
worship  of  Juno  at  Falerii  was  in  many  points  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  famous  Argive  Juno.  (Dionys. 
i-  21;  Cato,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  5 8.  8;  Steph.  B.  s.v. 
♦aAi owoj.)  The  poets  and  mythographers  went  a 

step  further,  and  ascribed  the  direct  foundation  of 
Falerii  to  a certain  Hales  us  or  Haliscus,  a son  of 
Agamemnon,  whose  name  they  connected  with  Fa- 
iiscus,  the  ethnic  appellation  of  the  inliabitants  of 
Falerii.  (Sen',  ad  Aen.  vii.  695;  Ovid,  Fast  iv. 
73,  Amor.  iii.  13,  31 ; Solin.  2.  § 7.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  Faliscans  (whom  he  represents  as  inhabiting 
two  towns,  Falerium  and  Faliscura)  as,  according  to 
some  authors,  a peculiar  people  distinct  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  with  a language  of  their  own  (v.  p. 
266);  but  this  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  his 
daj,  when  all  this  part  of  Etruria  was  completely 
Romanised.  If  any  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
these  statements  they  seem  to  indicate  that  Falerii, 
like  Caere,  was  essentially  Pelasgic  in  its  origin;  and 
that,  though  it  had  fallen,  in  common  with  the  other 
cities  of  Southern  Etruria,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Etruscans  properly  so  called,  it  still  retained  in  an 
unusual  degree  its  Pelasgic  rites  and  customs,  and 
even  a Pelasgic  dialect.  But  it  is  strange  to  find, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  some  {mints  seem  to  connect 
the  Fali scans  more  closely  with  the  neighbouring 
Sabines:  thus,  the  very  same  Juno  who  is  identified 
with  the  Argive  Hera,  was  worshipped,  we  are  told, 
nnder  the  name  of  Juno  Curitis  or  Quiritis,  and  re- 
presented as  armed  with  a spear.  (Tertull.  ApoL  24; 
Gruter,  laser.  p.  308.  1.)  The  four- faced  Janus  also 
(Janus  Quadrifrons),  who  was  transferred  from  Fa- 
lerii to  Rome  ( Serv.  ad  Aen,  vii.  607.),  would  seem 
to  point  to  a Sabine  connection:  there  is,  at  least,  no 
other  evidence  of  the  worship  of  this  deity  in  Etruria 
previous  to  the  Roman  conquest. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  during  the 
historical  period  Falerii  appears  as  a purely  Etruscan 
city.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Roman  history  in  b.  c. 
437,  when  the  Falisci  and  Veientes  lent  tlieir  sup- 
port to  the  Fidcnates  in  their  revolt  against  Rome, 
and  their  combined  forocs  were  defeated  by  Cornelius 
Cussus.  (Liv.  ir.  17,  18.)  From  this  period  till 
the  fall  of  Veii  we  find  the  Faliscans  repeatedly  sup- 
porting the  Veientes  against  Rome;  and  when  the 
aiege  of  Veii  was  at  length  regularly  formed,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  induce  the  other  cities  of  Etruria 
to  make  a general  effort  for  its  relief.  Failing  in 
this,  us  well  as  in  their  own  attempts  to  raise  the 
siege,  they  found  themselves  after  the  capture  of 
Veii  exposed  single-handed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  capital  was  besieged  by  Camillas. 
The  story  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  generous  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  general  is  well  known : it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  tale  was  meant  to  conceal  the  tact 
that  Falerii  was  not  in  reality  taken,  but  the  war 
terminated  by  a treaty,  which  is  represented  by  the 
Roman  historians  as  a “ deditio  ” or  surrender  of 
their  city.  (Liv.  r.  8,  13,  19:  Plut.  Cam  ill.  9,  10; 
Dionys.  Fr.  Mai,  xiii.  1,  2 ; Diod.  xiv.  96;  Flor.  i. 
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12.)  From  this  time  the  Faliscans  continued  on 
friendly  terms  with  Rome  till  b.  c.  356,  when  they 
joined  their  anna  to  the  Tarquinians,  but  their  allied 
forces  were  defeated  by  the  dictator  C.  Marius  Ru- 
tilus;  and  the  Faliscans  appear  to  have  obtained  a 
fresh  treaty,  and  renewed  their  friendly  relations 
with  Rome,  which  continued  unbroken  for  more  than 
60  years  from  this  time.  But  in  b.  c.  293  we  find 
them  once  more  joining  in  the  general  war  of  the 
Etruscans  against  Rome.  They  were,  however, 
quickly  reduced  by  the  consul  Carvilius,  and  though 
they  obtained  at  the  time  only  a truce  for  a year, 
this  appears  to  have  led  to  a permanent  peace.  (Liv. 
vii.  16,  1 7,  x.  46,  47 ; Diod.  xvi.  31 ; Frontin.  Strat 
ii.  4.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  terms  on  which 
this  was  granted,  or  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  Rome,  and  we  are  wholly  at  a loss  to  un- 
derstand the  circumstance,  that,  after  the  close  of 
the  First  Funic  War,  in  b.  c.  241,  long  after  the 
submission  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  and  when  the  Ro- 
man power  was  established  without  dispute  through- 
out the  Italian  peninsula,  the  Faliscans  ventured 
single-handed  to  defy  the  arms  of  the  Republic. 
The  contest,  as  might  be  expected,  was  brief : not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  their  city,  it  was  taken 
in  six  days;  and,  at  once  to  punish  them  for  this 
rebellion,  and  to  render  all  such  attempts  hopeless 
for  the  future,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
aDcient  city,  which  was  in  a very  strong  position, 
and  establish  a new  one  on  a site  easy  ot  access. 
(Liv.  EpiL  xix.;  PoL  i.  65;  Zonar.  viii.  18;  Ores, 
iv.  11;  Eutrop.  ii.  28.) 

This  circumstance,  which  is  mentioned  only  by 
Zonaras,  is  important  as  showing  that  the  existing 
ruins  at  Sla.  Maria  di  Fallen  cannot  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city,  the  position  of 
which  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  few  subse- 
quent notices  in  history  must  also  refer  to  this  second 
or  Roman  Falerii;  and  it  was  here  that  a colony  was 
established  by  the  triumvirs  which  assumed  the 
title  of  “ Column  Junonia  Faliscorum,"  or  **  Cohmia 
Kaliscu.”  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Lib.  Colon,  p.  217; 
Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  288.  1.)  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  ever  risen  into  a place  of  importance; 
anil,  notwithstanding  its  cognomen  of  Junonia,  it  is 
evident  that  the  ancient  temple  of  Juno  on  the  site 
of  the  abandoned  city  was  that  which  continued  to 
attract  the  votaries  of  religion.  (Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  13. 
6.)  The  period  of  its  complete  decay  is  unknown. 
The  Tabula  still  notices  “ Falerou  ” (by  which  the 
Roman  town  is  certainly  meant)  as  situated  5 miles 
from  Nepe,  on  the  road  to  Ameria ; and  it  retained 
its  episcopal  see  as  late  os  the  11th  century.  But 
in  the  middle  ages  the  advantages  of  strength  and 
security  again  attracted  the  population  to  the  origi- 
nal site;  and  thus  a fresh  city  grew  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Etruscan  Falerii,  which  ultimately  obtained 
the  name  of  Civita  Castellano.  (Nibby,  Dintorni 
di  Roma , voL  ii.  pp.  23 — 26.)  The  site  of  the  Ro- 
man Falerii  (which  was  about  4 miles  distant  from 
Civita  Castellano,  and  5 from  Nepi)  is  now  wholly 
deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a single  farm-house, 
and  an  ancient  ruined  church,  still  called  Sta.  Maria 
di  Fallen.  But  a large  portion  of  the  ancient  walls, 
with  their  gates  and  towers, still  remains;  and  though 
obviously  not  of  very  early  date,  they  bare  contri- 
buted to  the  mistake  of  several  modern  writers,  who 
have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  distinction 
between  the  earlier  and  later  Falerii,  and  have  thus 
regarded  the  existing  remains  at  Falltri  as  those  of 
the  celebrated  Etruscan  city.  But  all  accounts 
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agree  in  describing  the  Falerii  besieged  by  Camlllus, 
as  well  as  the  city  taken  by  the  Romans  in  B.  c. 
241,  as  a place  of  great  natural  strength,  a character 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  Falleri,  the  walls 
of  which  are  on  one  side  easily  exposed  to  attack, 
just  as  the  site  of  the  new  city  is  described  by  Zo- 
naras  (tvtipo&o r,  Zonar.  1.  c.).  On  the  other  hand, 
this  description  applies  perfectly  to  Civita  Castel - 
lima ; and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the 
opinion  first  put  forward  by  Cluver,  and  since  adopted 
by  many  antiquarians,  correctly  regards  that  place 
as  the  representative  of  the  Etruscan  or  original  Fa- 
lerii. No  other  ancient  remains  are  visible  there, 
except  a few  fragments  of  the  walls;  but  these  are 
of  a more  ancient  style  of  construction  than  those  of 
Falleri,  and  thus  confirm  the  view  that  they  are 
vestiges  of  the  Etruscan  city.  (For  a full  discussion 
of  this  point,  see  Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma , vol.  ii. 
pp.  15 — 30;  and  Dennis,  Etruria,  vol  i.  pp.  114 
— 147.)  Gell  and  Mliller,  the  two  chief  authorities 
who  were  misled  into  placing  the  Etruscan  city  at 
Falleri,  were  thus  led  to  regard  Civita  Caste  liana 
as  the  site  of  Fescennium,  a town  of  far  inferior  im- 
portance; though  the  former  himself  admits  that 
that  place  would  correspond  better  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  Falerii.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome , pp.  235 — 
240;  Muller,  Etrtisker,  vol.  i.  p.  110.) 

The  site  of  Civita  Castellano , indeed,  is  not  only 
one  of  great  strength,  from  the  vast  and  deep  ra- 
vines which  surround  it  on  almost  all  sides,  but 
affords  space  for  a city  of  considerable  extent ; and 
the  population  and  power  of  the  ancient  Falerii  are 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  in  its  last  hopeless  struggle 
against  the  Roman  power,  it  is  said  to  have  lost 
15,000  men  in  the  field.  (Oros.  iv.  11;  Eutrop.  ii. 
28.)  The  existing  walls  of  Roman  Falerii  enclose 
a much  smaller  space,  being  only  about  2300  yards 
in  circuit,  and  could  therefore  never  have  belonged 
to  a city  of  the  first  class.  (Gell,  p.  241.)  They 
are,  however,  of  interest,  from  their  excellent  pre- 
servation, and  present  one  of  the  best  specimens  ex- 
tant of  Roman  fortification  : they  are  flanked  at 
short  intervals  by  projecting  square  towers,  which 
are  most  numerous  on  the  two  sides  where  they 
stand  completely  in  the  plain,  and  much  fewer  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  city,  where  the  wall  borders  on  a 
small  ravine,  and  is  protected  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  gateways,  of  which  several  remain  in 
good  preservation,  are  regularly  arched,  and  the 
masoury  of  the  walls  themselves  has  throughout  a 
character  of  regularity  wholly  different  from  any  of 
tho*c  of  ancient  Etruscan  origin. 

The  territory  of  Falerii  appears  to  have  been  in 
ancient  times  extensive  and  fertile.  Ovid,  whose 
wife  was  a native  of  the  place,  speaks  of  the  “ pomi- 
feri  Fafisci,”  and  of  the  rich  pastures  fn  which  its 
cattle  were  fed.  (Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  13.  1.)  It  was 
celebrated  also  for  its  sausages,  which  were  known 
as  “ ventres  Falisd,”  and  were  considered  to  rival 
those  of  Lucania.  (Varr.  L.  L.v.  Ill;  Martial,  iv. 
46.  8.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Faliscus  was  only  the 
ethnic  form  derived  from  Falerii,  and  the  Falisci 
usually  mean  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Those 
writers,  indeed,  who  speak  of  the  Falisci  as  a sepa- 
rate people,  ascribe  to  them  the  possession  of  two 
cities,  Falerii  and  Fe.sceunium(Dion.  Hal.  i.  21);  but 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  inferior  im- 
portance, and  was  probably  a mere  dependency  of  : 
Falerii  in  the  days  of  its  power.  There  is,  however,  J 
much  difficulty  iu  a passage  of  Strabo  (v.  p.  226)  in  J 
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which  he  speaks  of  “ Falerii  and  Faliscum  " as  two 
separate  towns;  and  both  Solinus  and  Steplianus  of 
Byzantium  seem  to  acknowledge  the  same  distinction. 
Little  dependence  can,  indeed,  be  placed  u|*m  the 
accnrocy  of  these  two  last  authorities;  and  the  Fa- 
liscum of  Strabo  (if  it  be  not  merely  a mistake  for 
Fescennium)  may  probably  be  the  same  place  which 
he  again  alludes  to  shortly  after  as  “ Aequnm  Fa- 
liscuin " (Altfot^MpaAiVKo*'),  and  describes  as  si- 
tuated on  the  Flaminian  Way  between  Rome  and 
Ocriculi.  No  other  author  mentions  a town  of  this 
name,  but  the  “ Aequi  Falisci  " are  mentioned  both 
by  Virgil  and  Silins  Italieus.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  695; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  491.)  Ancient  commentators  appear 
to  have  understood  the  epithet  of  A equi  as  a moral 
one,  signifying  “just  " (Serv.  ad  Aen.  1.  c.);  while 
Niebuhr  supposes  it  to  indicate  a national  connection 
with  the  Aequians  (vol.  i.  p.  72):  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  reality  it  referred  to  the  phydcal 
position  of  the  people,  and  was  equivalent  merely  to 
“ Faliscans  of  the  Plain."  It  seems,  however,  im- 
possible to  understand  this,  as  Mtllier  has  done 
(Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  100),  as  referring  to  the  site  of 
the  new  city  of  Falerii.  It  is  far  nore  probable  that 
the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  meant ; and 
this  would  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo,  who 
places  his  “ Aequuin  Faliscum  " on  the  Flaminian 
Way,  where  it  is  natural  euongh  that  a large  village 
or  bonjo  may  have  grown  up,  duriug  the  flourishing 
ages  of  Rome,  within  the  Faliscan  territory,  but  dis- 
tinct both  from  the  more  ancient  and  later  Falerii, 
neither  of  which  was  situated  on  the  line  of  that 
high  rood.  Unfortunately  the  passage  of  Strabo  is 
obviously  corrupt,  and  none  of  the  emendations  pro- 
posed are  altogether  satisfactory.  (See  Kramer,  ad 
loc.) 

The  coins  ascribed  by  earlier  numismatists  to  Fa- 
lerii belong  in  fact  to  Elis,  the  inscription  on  them 
being  FAAEIflN,  the  ancient  Doric  form  with  the 
digamma  prefixed.  [Eus.]  [E.  II.  B.] 

FALERNUS  AGER,  a district  or  territory  in  the 
northern  part  of  Campania,  extending  from  the  Mas- 
sicon  hiils  to  the  N.  bank  of  the  Vultumus.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  particularly  for  Uia 
excellence  of  its  wine,  which  is  extolled  by  the  Roman 
writers,  especially  by  Horace,  as  surpassing  all  others 
then  in  repute.  (Hor.  Cam.  i.  20.  10,  ii.  3.  8,  &&; 
Virg.  G.  iu  94;  Sil.  Ital.  vii.  162 — 165;  Propert.  iv. 
6.  73;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Strab.  v.  pp.  234.  243; 
Athen.  i.  pp.  26, 27.)  It  is  probable  that  the  district 
in  question  derived  its  name  originally  from  a town 
of  the  name  of  Faleria,  but  no  mention  of  such  occurs 
in  history : and  it  was  a part  of  the  domain  of  Capua 
until  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  who,  after  the  great 
battle  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  b.  c.  344), 
annexed  the  whole  district  N.  of  the  Vultumus  to 
the  Roman  domains,  and  shortly  after  divided  the 
lands  thus  acquired  among  the  plebeians.  (Liv.  viii. 
11,  12.)  In  B.  c.  295  a colony  was  founded  at 
Sinuessa,  immediately  adjoining  the  Falernian  district 
(Liv.  x.  21),  but  it  does  not  appear  tliat  the  latter 
was  annexed  to  it:  nor  do  we  know  to  which  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  this  favoured  tract  belonged  for 
municipal  purposes.  In  b.  c.  217  the  whole  district 
was  laid  wa*te  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  under 
Maharbal.  (Liv.  xxii.  13.) 

On  this  occasion  Livy  distinctly  tells  us  that  the 
“ Falernus  ager  ” which  was  thus  ravaged  extended 
: as  far  as  the  Aquae  Sinuessanae,  and  almost  up  to 
the  gates  of  Sinuessa  itself:  shortly  afterwards  (/A. 
j 15)  he  speaks  of  the  Falernus  ager  as  separated 
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from  the  “ Campanils  ager  " by  the  Vultumns.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  used  the  term  in  the  full 
extent  given  tc  it  above.  Pliny,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  to  apply  the  name  in  a much  more  restricted 
sense:  he  describes  the  “ ager  Falemus ” as  lying 
**  on  the  left  hand  as  one  proceeded  from  the  Pons 
Campanils  to  the  Colonia  Urbana  of  Sulla  n (xiv.  6. 
a.  8);  which  would  exclude  all  the  space  between 
the  Via  Appia  and  the  Vulturnus.  The  exact  limits 
of  the  district  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty:  the 
name  was  probably  used  in  a narrower  or  a wider 
sense,  sometimes  with  reference  to  the  especial  wine- 
growing district,  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile 
plain  on  the  N.  of  the  Vultumua. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Falemian  wine  was  in  his 
day  already  declining  in  quality,  from  want  of  care 
in  the  cultivation:  the  choicest  kind  was  that  called 
Faustianum,  from  a village  of  that  name,  probably 
so  called  in  honour  of  Sulla,  who  had  established  a 
colony  in  this  district.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.)  Immediately 
adjoining  the  F'alernus  ager  was  the  “ Statanus 
ager,"  the  wine  of  which  is  already  noticed  by  Strabo^ 
and  this  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  attained  even  to  a 
superiority  over  the  true  Falernian.  (Plin.  Le. ; 
Strao.  v.  pp.  234,  243;  Atlien.  i.  p.  26.)  The  exact 
situation  of  this  district  is  unknown : but  it  appears 
to  have  bordered  on  the  Falemian  territory  on  the 
one  side  and  that  of  Calcs  on  the  other. 

Pliny  also  mentions  (/.  c.)  a village  called  Cediae 
or  Cacdiae  in  this  district,  which  he  places  6 miles 
from  Sinueaaa:  it  b evidently  the  same  place  which 
gave  name  to  the  “ Caeditiac  Tabcrnae  " on  the  Via 
Appia,  mentioned  by  Festus  (p.  45.  ed.  Muller). 

An  inscription  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Carmola  notices  the  “ coloni  Caedicianei " 
together  with  the  Sinuesani.  (Mommsen,  /.  R.  X. 
4021.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FALISCI.  [Falkrii.] 

FANUM  FORTUNAE  (Qavov  Goprovvai,  Ptol.; 
rb  'Ifpov  ri}$  T tfx1?*!  Strab.:  Eth.  Fanestrb:  Fano ), 
a city  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Mctaurus, 
between  Pisaurum  ( Pesaro ) and  Sena  Gallica 
(Sinigaglit i).  It  was  here  that  the  Via  Flaminia, 
descending  the  valley  of  the  Metanrus  from  Forum 
Sempronii,  joined  the  line  of  road  which  led  along 
the  coast  from  Ancona  and  Picenum  to  Ariminum. 
{I tin.  Ant . pp.  100,  126.)  It  U evident  that  the 
town  must  originally  have  derived  its  name  from 
an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune:  but  of  tbb  we  have 
no  account,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  existed  prior 
to  the  Roman  conquest  of  this  purt  of  Italy.  There 
must,  however,  have  soon  grown  up  a considerable 
town  upon  the  spit,  as  soon  as  the  F'laminian  Way 
was  completed ; and  in  the  Civil  War  of  n.  c.  49, 
we  find  it  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  a place  of  im- 
jxirtance  which  he  hastened  to  occupy  with  one 
cohort,  immediately  after  his  advance  to  Ariminum. 
(Cim.  B.  C.  i.  11.)  For  the  same  reason,  in  a.d. 
69,  the  generals  of  Vespasian  made  it  their  head- 
qnarters  for  some  time  before  they  ventured  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  advance 
upon  Rome.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  50.)  These  are  the 
only  occasions  on  which  it  figures  in  history;  but 
we  learn  that  it  received  a colony  under  Augustus, 
and  appears  to  have  become  from  thenceforth  one 
of  the  most  nourishing  and  considerable  towns  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  Its  colonial  rank  b attested  by 
inscriptions,  on  which  it  bean*  the  title  of  “ Colonia 
Julia  Fanestrb,”  or  **  Colonia  Julia  Fanum  For- 
tunae,”  as  well  os  by  Mela  and  Pliny.  (Plin.  iii. 
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14.  s.  19;  McL  ii.  4.  § 5 : Lib.  Colon,  p.  256; 
Orell.  Inter.  83.  1535,  3143,  3969.) 

It  was  at  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  this 
colony  that  the  city  was  adorned  with  a basilica, 
of  which  Vitruvius,  os  we  learn  from  himself,  was 
the  architect  (Vitruv.  v.  1.  § 6),  and  to  the  same 
period  belongs  the  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble, 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  still  forms 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  on  the  Flaminian  Way 
(Eustace,  Clast.  Tour , vol.  i.  p.  287  ; Orell.  Inter. 
602).  Claudian,  Sidonius,  and  the  Itineraries  at- 
test the  continued  importance  of  Fanum,  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  throughout  the  period,  and  it  b 
probable  that,  like  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Fla- 
niinian  and  Aemilian  Ways,  it  retained  some  degree 
of  prosperity  long  after  the  other  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince had  fallen  into  decay.  (Claudian,  in  VI. 
Cons.  Hon.  500  ; Jtm.  Ant.  pp.  126,  615;  Sidun. 
A poll.  Ep.  L 5).  But  the  city  suffered  severely  in 
the  Gothic  wars,  and  its  walls,  which  had  been 
erected  by  Augustas,  were  destroyed  by  Vitiges. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  11.)  The  modern  city  of  Fano 
contains  about  8000  inhabitants;  it  has  no  other 
relics  of  antiquity  besides  the  arch  above  mentioned, 
and  a few  inscriptions.  [E.  H.  B.j 

FANUM  FUGITIVI,  a station  on  the  Flaminiim 
Way,  between  Intcramna  (Temi)  and  Spoletiuin 
( Spoleto ).  (//in.  1 Her.  p.  613.)  It  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  the  spot  now  called  U i Somma , at 
the  highest  point  of  the  pass  between  Interamna  and 
Spoletiuin.  [E.  II.  B.j 

FANUM  MARTIS,  in  Gallia  Tr&nsalpina.  1. 
Mentioned  in  the  Not.  Imp.,  gave  the  name  of  Pagus 
Fanomartensis  to  a great  part  of  the  modem  Hainan 
in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  Fanum  Mart  is 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii,  and  in  the  division 
of  Belgica  Sec-undo.  Fammars  near  Valenciennes, 
in  the  French  department  of  Nord,  b the  site  of 
Fanum  Mortis.  Fanum  was  the  residence  of  the 
p rae  feet  us  of  the  Laeti  Nervii,  as  we  may  conclude 
from  the  Notitia.  The  remains  of  a large  building 
of  the  Roman  period  have  been  dbcovered  at 
Fammars. 

2.  The  Ant.  Itin.  places  a Fanum  Martin  on  the 
road  from  A lamia  to  Condate  Redon  urn  (Rennes'), 
between  Cnscdin  and  Fines.  D’Anville  conjectures 
that  Fanum  Martin  tnay  be  the  commanding  po- 
sition of  Mont  martin,  which  b on  the  line  of  the 
Roman  road.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  a place  called 
Tame ; and  Ukcrt  (p.  487),  at  Le  FaoueL  The 
position  we  may  assume  to  be  unknown. 

The  Table  places  Fanum  Martb  between  Reginea 
and  Condate.  If  the  position  of  Reginea  were  cer- 
tain, perhaps  that  of  Fanum  Martin  might  be  found. 
D’Anville  supposes  this  Fanum  Martb  not  to  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Antoninc  Itin.  between 
Alanna  and  Condate,  and  be  fixes  it  at  Dinan ; but 
Walckenaer,  who  supposes  Reginea  to  be  Granville, 
fixes  Fanum  Martb  at  7Yinte.  [G.  L.J 

FANUM  MINERVAE,  in  Gallia,  b placed  by 
the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Dumcortorum 
(Reims)  to  Divodururn  (Metz),  and  14  Gallic 
leagues  from  Durocortorum.  The  same  place  seems 
to  be  intended  by  the  corrupt  word  Tenomia,  as 
D’Anville  has  it,  or  Fanomia,  as  Walckenaer  has  it, 
in  the  Table,  which  places  it  1 9 from  Reims.  We 
may  either  correct  the  distance  14  in  the  Itin.,  or 
suppose  a station  to  be  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Itin.  agree  with  the  Table,  which  seems 
to  have  the  true  distance. 

The  site  of  the  Fanum  b supposed  to  be  Cheppt, 
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on  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  and  near  the  camp 
called  the  camp  of  Attila.  [G.  L.] 

FANUM  VACUNAE.  [Diokntia.] 

FANUM  VENERIS.  [Portus  Veneris.] 
FANUM  VOLTUMNAE,  a place  in  Etruria,  at 
which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Etruscans  to  bold 
the  general  meetings  of  the  deputies  from  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  confederation.  (Liv.  iv.  23,  61, 
v.  17,  vi.  2.)  It  is  evident,  from  ite  name,  that  it 
was  originally  a temple  or  sanctuary,  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  the  meetings  in  question  had  at  first  a 
purely  sacred  character,  but  gradually  assumed  a 
political  signification.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
there  was  ever  a town  up>n  the  spot,  though  there 
appears  to  have  been  a kind  of  fair  at  these  annual 
meetings,  at  which  traders  assembled  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Italy.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  The  situation 
of  this  national  sanctuary  is  nowhere  indicated,  nor, 
indeed,  does  any  mention  of  it  occur  aftor  the  fall  of 
Etruscan  independence : hence  the  sites  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it  are  wholly  conjectural.  The  ojn- 
nion  most  commonly  received  would  place  it  at  Vi- 
terbo : others  have  fixed  it  at  Castel  dAtso,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  ; and  Dennis  places  it  at  Monte 
Fiat  cone,  9 miles  from  Boltena,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  which  derives  its  name  from  that  city.  There 
are  certainly  circumstances  which  would  appear  to 
connect  the  Fanum  Voltumnae  with  VoLsinii,  and 
render  it  probable  tliat  it  was  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood.  (Dennis,  Etruria,  voL  i.  pp.  516 — 
522.)  [E.H.B.] 

FARFARUS.  [Fabarib.] 

FAUSTINO'POLIS,  a town  in  the  south  of  Cap- 
padocia, about  12  miles  south  of  Tyana.  It  was 
named  after  the  empress  Faustina,  the  wife  of  M. 
Aurelius,  who  died  there  in  a village,  which  her  hus- 
band, by  establishing  a colony  in  it,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a town  under  the  name  of  Faust inopol is. 
(JuL  Capitol  M.  Ant.  Philos.  26.)  Hierocles  (p. 
700)  assigns  the  place  to  Cappadocia  Secunda,  and 
it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Antoninc  and  Jerusalem 
Itineraries.  The  exact  position  of  the  town  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  close  to 
the  defiles  of  the  Cilician  gates.  [L.  S.] 

F A VE'NT I A (♦aou«KTi«,  Ptol.;  ♦a$**'Tia,  Steph. 
B.  : Eth.  Faventinus : Faenza),  a city  of  Gallia 
Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  10  miles 
from  Forum  Comelii  ( Imola ),  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Forum  Livii  (Forli).  (Plin.  iii.  15. 
5.  20  ; Strab.  v.  p.  217;  Ptol  iii.  1.  § 46  ; /tin. 
Ant.  pp.  126,  287.)  It  is  noted  in  history  as  the 
place  where  Carbo  and  N urban  us  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Metellus,  the  general  of  bulla,  in  B.  C. 
82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  91  ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28  ; Liv. 
Epit.  lxxxviii.)  With  this  exception,  we  find  little 
notice  of  it  in  history;  but  it  appears  to  have  been, 
under  the  Roman  empire,  a municipal  town  of  some 
consideration,  and,  in  common  with  many  of  the 
other  cities  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  continued  to  retain 
its  prosperity  down  to  a late  period.  (Plin.  vii.  49. 
s.  50 ; Spartian.  Hadr.  7 ; Capit.  Ver.  1 ; Procop. 
B.  G.  iii.  3;  /tin.  Bier.  p.  616.)  Its  territory  was 
peculiarly  favourable  to  vines,  and,  according  to 
Varro,  exceeded  all  other  districts  in  Italy  in  the 
quantity  of  wine  produced.  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  2.  § 7 ; 
Colum.  iii.  3.  § 2.)  Silius  Italicus,  on  the  other 
band,  speaks  of  it  as  crowned  with  pines  (viii. 
598).  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Faventia  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactures  of  linen,  which  was 
considered  to  snrpass  all  others  in  whiteness.  (Plin. 
xix.  1.  s.  2.)  We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that 
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a cross  road  led  from  hence  across  the  Apennines 
direct  to  Florentia  in  the  valley  of  the  Amos,  a 
distance  of  70  miles,  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  283.)  The 
intermediate  stations  are  unknown,  but  the  road 
must  evidently  have  ascended  the  valley  of  the 
Lamone  (the  Anemo  of  Pliny),  which  Hows  under 
the  walls  of  Faenea.  [E.  H.  B.) 

FECYI  JUGUM,  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia, 
near  Agatha  ( Agdt ),  is  mentioned  by  Avienus  after 
Mous  Setius  [Blascon]: — 

“ Fecyi  jugum 

Rad  ice  fusa  in  usque  Tauruin  pert  met." 

Taurus  Bccms  to  be  the  Fitting  dr  Tati , on  one  side 
of  which  there  is  a range  of  hills  called  “ iuu  Pii 
Fcgtiie.”  (Ukert,  G allien,  p.  119.)  [G.  L.] 

FELS1NA.  [Bononia.J 
FELTRIA  (Feltre),  a town  of  Venetia.  but  on  the 
confines  of  Ithaetia,  and  included  within  that  province 
according  to  the  later  distribution  of  Italy.  It  is 
situated  about  3 miles  from  the  river  Piave  (Plans). 
Inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  a municipal  town  of 
some  importance  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  u Feitrini " 
for  the  “ Fertini  ” who  are  enumerated  by  Pliny 
among  the  “ Rhaetica  oppida  ” which  were  comprised 
within  the  tenth  region  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23; 
Orell.  Znscr.  993,  3084;  Cassiod.  v.  9.)  The  Ituas- 
raries  give  a cross  road  from  Opitergium  ( Oderso) 
to  Feltria,  and  thence  through  the  Val  isttgana  to 
Tridc-ntum  (Trent),  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  280.)  (E.M.B.] 
FENNI,  a population  of  the  north  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  Europe,  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Germania,  46),  as  one  different  from  and  contrasted 
to  those  of  Germania.  In  Ptolemy,  the  only  other 
author  who  gives  their  name,  the  form  i*  ♦iwk. 
The  extent  to  which  the  Fenni  coincided  with  the 
modern  Laps  of  Lapland,  rather  than  with  the  Finns 
of  Finland  (or  rice  versa),  is  considered  under 
the  articles  Sitones,  Scythia,  and  Sarmatia.  At 
present  the  name  alone  will  be  noticed.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  language  with  the  won!  sEstyi  = Post- 
men (q.  v.),  viz.  the  German;  and,  of  this,  to  the 
Scandinavian  branch.  Finn  is  not  the  name  by 
which  either  the  Finlanders  or  the  I.*planders  know 
themselves.  It  is  the  term  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  Northmen.  This  helps  to  verify  the  state- 
ment that  the  chief  sources  of  the  information  of 
the  classical  writers  concerning  the  Baltic  were 
German.  [R.  G.  I*] 

FERE'NTINUM  or  FERE'NTIUM  (♦<?*KT,»t>rI 
Strab.  v.  p.226 ; Ptol.  iii.  1 . § 50 ; Ferento), 

a city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  N.  of  the  Ciminian 
range,  about  5 miles  distant  from  the  Tiber,  and  the 
same  distance  from  the  modern  city  of  Titerbo.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  history  during  the  period  of 
Etruscan  independence,  and  must  probably  have  been 
then  a mere  dependency  of  Volsinii : Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  of 
Etruria,  but  we  learn  from  other  authorities,  as  well 
as  from  existing  remains,  that  it  must  have  been  in 
bis  time  a flourishing  municipal  town  : Vitruvius 
notices  the  excellent  quality  of  the  stone  found  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  numerous  statues  and  other 
monuments  hewn  out  of  this  material  which  adorned 
the  town  itself  (Vitruv.  ii.  7.  §4).  In  common 
with  most  of  the  cities  of  Etruria,  it  had  receive*!  a 
Roman  colony  before  the  end  of  the  Republic,  but 
did  not  obtain  the  title  of  a colony ; and  is  termed, 
both  by  Vitruvius  and  Tacitus,  a muniripium.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  216;  Vitruv.  L c. ; Tac.  Hist.  a.  50.)  It 
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derived  some  distinction  from  being  the  birth-place 
of  the  Emperor  Otho,  who  was  of  a noble  and 
ancient  Etruscan  family  (Suet  Oth.  1;  Tac.  L c.). 
we  learn  also  that  it  possessed  an  ancient  and 
celebiated  temple  of  Fortune,  L e.  prohably  of 
the  Etruscan  goddess  Nursia  or  Nortia  (Tac.  Ann. 
xv.  53).  All  these  circumstances  point  to  it  as 
a place  of  consideration  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  we  find  it  termed  in  an  inscription  “civitas  splen- 
didissiina  Ferentinensium " (Orell.  Inter.  3507): 
it  appears  to  have  survived  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
and  retained  its  episcopal  see  till  the  12th  century,  < 
when  it  was  attacked  ami  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Viterbo,  on  account  of  some 
religious  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  the  two 
(Alberti,  Dttcrizione  d' Italia,  p.  62). 

The  site  is  now  uninhabited,  but  is  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Ferento:  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  are  considerable,  the  most  important  of  them 
being  a theatre,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the 
best  preserved  monuments  of  the  kind  remaining  in 
Italy.  The  tcena,  or  stage-front,  is  particularly  re- 
markable : it  is  136  feet  long,  and  built  of  massive 
rectangular  blocks  of  volcanic  masonry,  on  which 
rests  a mass  of  Roman  brickwork  with  arches,  de- 
cidedly of  Imperial  times:  while  seven  gates,  with 
fiat  arches  for  architraves,  open  in  the  facade  itself.  : 
The  lower  part  of  this  construction  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Dennis  to  be  certainly  an  Etruscan  work ; but  the  | 
Cav.  Canina  regards  the  whole  edifice  as  a work  of  i 
the  Roman  Empire.  (Canina,  in  the  Annali  del I 
Inst.  1637,  pp.  62 — 64;  Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  L 
pp.  204 — 210.)  Besides  the  theatre,  portions  of  the 
city  walls  and  gates,  and  various  ruins  of  buildings 
of  Roman  date,  are  still  remaining  on  the  site  of 
Ferento. 

The  ancient  name  is  variously  written  : the  MSS. 
of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  fluctuate  between  Feren- 
tium  and  Ferentinnm : Ptolemy  writes  it  Fcrentia 
(*p«KTm)  ; and  the  ethnic  form  used  by  Vitruvius, 
“ municipium  Ferentis,”  is  in  favour  of  the  form 
Ferentiura : on  the  other  hand,  the  inscription  above 
cited  (which  certainly  belongs  to  the  Etruscan  and 
not  to  the  Hernican  town)  gives  the  form  Ferenti- 
nensis  from  Ferentinum,  and  the  Liber  Colon iarurn 
also  has  “ Colonia  Ferentinensis  " for  the  Etruscan 
colony.  [E.H.B.] 

FERENTTNUM  (+*p*mvov : Eth.  Ferentinas, 
Etis,  but  sometimes  also  Ferentinus,  Sil.  ItaL  viii. 
393;  Jul.  Obseq.  § 87:  Ferenlino),  a city  of  the 
liernicans;  but  included,  with  tlw  other  towns  of 
that  people,  in  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  and 
later  sense  of  that  term.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via 
Latina,  between  Anagnia  and  Frusino,  and  was  dis- 
tant 8 miles  from  the  former  (or,  more  strictly  sj 'cak- 
ing, from  the  Coiupitum  Anagninum),  and  7 from 
the  latter  town.  (Strab.  r.  p.  237;  I tin.  Ant.  pp. 
302,  305.)  According  to  Livy,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  at  one  period  a Volacian  city;  for  he  de- 
scribes the  Volscians  as  taking  refuge  there  when 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Furius 
in  b.  c.  413;  but  they  soon  after  abandoned  the 
town,  which  was  given  over,  together  with  its  terri- 
tory, to  the  Hernicans.  (Liv.  iv.  51.)  We  subse- 
quently find  the  Volscians  complaining  of  this  as  a 
direct  spoliation  (Id.  56);  but  from  the  position  of 
Ferentinum,  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  origi- 
nally a Hernican  city,  and  had  been  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Volscians  in  the  first  instance.  It  con- 
tinued after  this  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
liernicans,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  war  of 
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that  people  against  Rome  in  b.  c.  36 1 , but  was  taken 
by  assault  by  the  Roman  consuls.  (Liv.  vii.  9.)  In 
the  last  revolt  of  the  Hernici,  on  the  contrary,  Fe- 
rentinum was  one  of  the  three  cities  that  refused  to 
join  in  the  defection  from  Rome,  and  which  were  re- 
warded for  their  fidelity  by  being  allowed  to  retain 
their  own  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship.  (Id.  ix.  43.)  At  what  pe- 
riod they  afterwards  obtained  the  civitas  is  uncertain: 
in  b.  c.  195  they  are  mentioned  as  possessing  only 
the  Latin  franchise  (Id.  xxxiv.  42);  and  an  inscrip- 
tion still  preserved,  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
second  century  b.  o.,  records  their  possession  of  their 
own  censors,  a magistracy  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Roman  municipia.  (Zuinpt,  Comment.  Epigr.  p. 
77.)  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  did  not  ob- 
tain the  Roman  franchise  till  after  the  Social  War; 
and  the  contrary  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  title  of 
Municipium  given  to  them  by  Gcllius  in  citing  an 
oration  of  C.  Gracchus,  in  which  that  orator  relates 
an  instance  of  flagrant  oppression  exercised  by  a 
Roman  praetor  upon  two  magistrates  of  Ferentinum. 
(Gell.  x.  3.)  At  a later  period  Ferentinum,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  neighboaring  towns,  re- 
ceived a colony  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  234);  but  the  new 
settlers  seem  to  have  kept  themselves  distinct  from 
the  former  inhabitants,  as  we  find  in  inscriptions  the 
“ Ferentinates  Novani"  (Orell.  Inter.  1011).  In 
b.  c.  211  the  territory  of  Ferentinum  was  traversed 
and  ravaged  by  Hannibal  (Liv.  xxvi.  9);  but  with 
this  exception  we  hear  little  of  it  in  history,  though 
it  appears  from  extant  remains  and  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a considerable  town.  Horace,  however, 
alludes  to  it  as  a quiet  and  remote  country  place;  a 
character  it  may  well  have  retained,  notwitlistanding 
the  proximity  of  the  V'ia  Latina,  though  some  com- 
mentators suppose  the  Ferentinum  noticed  in  the 
passage  in  question  to  be  the  Tuscan  town  of  the 
name.  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  17.  8;  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  loe .) 
It  was  distant  48  miles  from  Rome,  on  a hill  rising 
immediately  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina,  which 
passed  close  to  its  southern  side,  but  did  not  enter 
the  town. 

The  existing  remains  of  antiquity  at  Ferentino 
are  of  considerable  interest.  They  comprise  large 
porticos  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed  in  the  Cy- 
clopean style,  of  large  irregular  and  polygonal  blocks 
of  limestone,  but  less  massive  and  striking  than  those 
of  Alatri  and  SegnL  They  are  also  in  many  places 
patched  or  surmounted  with  Roman  masonry ; And 
one  of  the  gates,  looking  towards  Frotinone , has 
the  walls  composing  its  sides  of  Cyclopean  work, 
while  the  arch  above  it  is  evidently  Roman,  as  well 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  walk  A kind  of  citadel  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  bill  crowned  by  the  modern 
cathedral,  is  remarkable  as  being  supported  on  three 
sides  by  massive  walls  or  substructions  which  pre- 
sent a marked  approach  to  the  polygonal  structure, 
but  which,  as  an  inscription  still  remaining  on  them 
informs  us,  were  built  from  the  ground  by  two  ma- 
gistrates of  Ferentinum  at  a period  certainly  not 
earlier  than  b.  c.  150.  (Bunsen,  in  the  dim.  d. 
IntL  Arch.  voL  vi.  p.  144;  B unbury,  in  Clots.  Mu- 
seum, vol.  ii.  p.  164.)  Numerous  other  portions  of 
Roman  buildings  are  still  extant  at  Ferentino,  as  well 
as  inscriptions,  one  of  which,  recording  the  munifi- 
cence of  a certain  A.  Quinctilius  Priscus  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  is  cut  in  the  living  rock  on  an  architectural 
monument  facing  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina  towards 
Frotinone,  and  forms  a picturesque  and  striking 
object.  The  inscription  (which  is  given  by  West- 
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phal)  records  the  names  of  three  farms  or  fundi  in 
the  territory  of  Fcrantiuum,  two  of  which,  called 
Rnjanum  and  Ceponianurn,  still  retain  the  appella- 
tions of  Koana  and  Cipollara.  (Weatphal,  No- 
mutche  Kampagne , p.  85;  Dionigi,  Yiaggio  ad  al- 
cutie  CitUi  del  Lazio , pp.  4 — 18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FERENTl'NAE  LUCUS,  a sacred  grove  with  a 
fountain  and  shriue  of  the  deity  of  the  same  name, 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  cities  composing 
the  Latin  League  used  to  hold  their  general  assem- 
blies. It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  on  occasion  of  the 
attempt  of  Turn  us  Herdonius  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  Tarquiuius  Superbus  (i.  50,  52),  and  again  oil 
several  subsequent  occasions  (iL  38,  vii.  25);  and 
wc  learn  from  a remarkable  passage  of  Cincius  (tip. 
Fest.  t.v.  Praetor,  p.  241)  that  these  assemblies 
continued  to  be  held  regularly  till  B.  c.  340.  The 
name  is  indeed  corrupted  in  the  passage  in  question; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  read  14  ad  ca- 
put Ferentinae,"  which  corresponds  to  the  expressions 
employed  by  Livy,  “ad  caput  aquae  Ferentinae" 
and  44  ad  caput  Ferentinum.’’  From  these  modes  of 
expression  it  is  evident  that  there  was  both  a sacred 
grove,  and  a fountain  forming  the  head  or  source  of  ; 
the  stream  called  Aqua  Ferentina.  Dionysius,  on  1 
the  contrary,  calls  the  place  of  assembly  Ferentinum  j 
(♦♦pevTii'Ov,  hr.  45,  v.  50),  and  appears  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  a town,  though  we  need  not  suppose 
tliat  ho  confounded  it  with  the  Hernican  city  of  the 
name,  as  has  been  done  by  some  modern  writers. 
The  only  clue  to  its  position  is  the  passage  above 
cited  frum  Cincius,  who  places  it  44  sub  monte  Al-  | 
bano;"  but  even  without  this  testimony  wo  could 
hardly  hesitate  to  seek  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
AH*  Longa,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
site  is  correctly  fixed  by  Gell  and  Nibby  in  tbe  deep 
valley  or  ravine  near  Marino,  where  there  is  a co- 
pious fountain  (supposed  by  some  to  be  a subterra- 
nean outlet  of  the  Lacus  Albanus),  which  givea  rise 
to  the  small  stream  now  known  as  the  Aiarrana  del 
Pantano.  The  valley  in  which  this  source  is  found 
is  now  called  the  Parco  di  Colonna,  and  is  BtiU 
shaded  with  deep  woods,  which  give  it  a picturesque 
and  solitary  aspect.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome , pp.  90 
— 92;  Nibby,  Dintomi.  voL  ii.  p.  319.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
FERENTUM  or  FOREXTUM  (+ep«Vn j,  Diod.: 
Ktk.  Forentauus),  a town  of  Apulia,  about  10  miles 
S.  of  YTenusia.  The  name  is  written  Keren  turn  in 
most  editions  of  Horace,  though  Orelli  has  substi- 
tuted Forentum,  which  is  the  form  found  in  Livy 
aud  Pliny;  but  the  first  fonn  is  supported  by  Dio- 
dorus. It  is  still  called  Forerun ; but  from  the 
expressions  of  Horace  (“  arvum  pingue  huinilis  Fe- 
re nti,”  Carm.  iiL  4,  16),  to  whom  it  was  familiar 
from  its  proximity  to  Venusia,  the  ancient  town  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  in  a valley,  while  the 
modem  one  stands  on  the  summit  of  a hill;  and 
according  to  local  writers,  some  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Forentum  may  be  found  in  a small  plain 
2 miles  nearer  Venturi.  (Komanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.) 
Livy  terms  it  a strong  town,  so  that  it  was  one  of 
tbe  few  places  in  Apulia  which  offered  any  consider- 
able resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  was  one  of 
the  last  subdued.  (Liv.  ix.  16,  20,  but  in  the 
former  of  these  passages  it  is  probable  that  the  true 
reading  is  “ Frentani,"  not  4*  Forentani Diod.  xix. 
65.)  The  Forentani  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iiL  1 1. 
s.  16)  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia;  but 
wc  meet  with  no  subsequent  mention  of  it  in  any 
ancient  author.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FEKESXE,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
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the  road  from  Atuaca  (that  is,  Atuatucm,  or  Ton- 
gem)  to  Noviomagus  (A ’gmegrn),  and  16  Gallic 
leagues  from  Tongem.  The  next  place  to  Femme 
on  the  rood  is  C&tualimn  [Catualium],  and  after 
Catuaburn  comes  Blariacum  [Bxjuuacim].  Ke- 
reane  may  be  a corrupted  name.  The  site  is  un- 
certain. [G.  L.] 

FERONIA  or  LUCUS  FERO'NIAE  (♦«p<*rf«, 
Strub.  ; Aovtcof  ^rjpwyias,  l’tol.).  1.  A town  of 
Southern  Etruria,  at  llie  foot  of  Mount  Soracte,  within 
the  territory  of  Capena,  with  a celebrated  temple  or 
shrine  of  the  goddess  from  whom  it  derived  its  name, 
and  a sacred  grove,  attached  to  it.  Strabo,  indeed,  is 
tiie  only  author  who  mentions  a town  of  tbe  name, 
which  he  calls  Feronia  (v.  p.  226) ; other  writers 
speaking  of  “ Lucus  Feroniae  " and  44  Feroniae  £a- 
num”:  but  it  is  natural  tliat  in  process  of  time  a 
town  should  have  grown  up  around  a site  of  so  much 
sanctity,  aud  which  was  annually  visited  by  a great 
concourse  of  persons.  Feronia  appears  to  have  been 
a Sabine  goddess  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  74),  and  hence  tbe 
festivals  at  her  shrine  seem  to  have  been  attended 
especially  by  the  Sabines,  though  the  sanctuary  itself 
was  in  tbe  Etruscan  territory,  and  dependent  upon 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Capena  (Liv.  i.  30,  xxvii. 
4).  The  first  mention  of  these  annual  festivals  occurs 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius,  when  wo 
find  them  already  frequented  by  great  numbers  of 
people,  not  only  for  religious  objects,  but  as  a kind 
of  fair  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  a custom  which 
seeins  to  have  prevailed  at  all  similar  meetings. 
(Liv.  L 30  ; Dionya.  iii.  32.)  Great  wealth  had,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  been  accumulated  at  the  shrine  of 
Feronia,  and  this  tempted  Hannihal  to  make  a di- 
gression from  his  march  during  his  retreat  from 
Rome,  in  b.c.  211,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
the  temple.  On  this  occasion  he  despoiled  it  of  all 
its  gold  and  Silver,  amounting  to  a large  sum  : be- 
sides which  there  was  a large  quantity  of  rude  or 
uncoined  brass,  a sufficient  proof  of  the  antiquity  cf 
the  sanctuary.  (Liv.  xxvi.  11 ; Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  83 — 
90.)  The  only  other  notices  of  the  spot  which  occur 
in  history  are  some  casual  mentions  of  prodigies  that 
occurred  there  (Id.  xxvii.  4,  xxxiii.  26);  but  Strabo 
tells  that  it  was  still  much  frequented  in  his  time, 
and  that  many  persons  came  thither  to  see  the  mi- 
racle of  the  priests  and  votaries  of  the  goddess  pass- 
ing unharmed  through  a fire  and  over  burning  cin- 
ders (Strab.  v.  p.  226).  This  superstition  is  ascribed 
by  other  writers  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Soracte  (Plin.  vii.  2 ; Virg.  Am.  xi.  785— 
790);  it  was  probably  transferred  from  thence  to  the 
more  celebrated  sanctuary  at  its  foot.  [Sobactb.  j 
The  general  position  of  the  Locus  Feroniae  is  suf- 
ficiently fixed  by  the  statements  that  it  was  44  in  agro 
Capeuate,”  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Soracte.  A foun- 
tain at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  S.  Oreste,  near  the  SE. 
extremity  of  the  mountain,  is  still  called  Felonica, ; 
and  as  such  fountains  were  generally  connected  with 
sacred  groves,  there  is  every  probability  that  this  was 
the  site  of  the  grove  and  sanctuary  of  the  goddess. 
The  village  of  5.  Orate,  which  stands  on  tbe  hill 
above  (a  shoulder  or  off-  shoot  of  Soracte),  and  bears 
some  traces  of  having  been  an  ancient  site,  is  thought 
by  Nibby  and  Dennis  to  occupy  the  positiou  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Feronia.  (Nibby,  IHntomi,  vol.  iiL 
p.  108;  Dennis,  Etruria^  voL  i.  p.  180.) 

PJiny  mentions  a Lucus  Feroniae  among  tbe  colo- 
nics of  the  interior  of  Etruria:  and  from  the  order  in 
which  he  describes  the  towns  of  that  province,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  means  the  celebrated  lo- 
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cality  of  the  name  in  Southern  Etruria.  But  it  is 
singular  that  Ptolemy,  who  also  notices  a Lucus 
PenttiM,  to  which  he  gives  the  title  of  a colonia, 
places  it  in  the  NW.  extremity  of  Etruria,  between 
tlie  Artius  and  the  Macro.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 47;  Plin. 
iiL  5.  s.  8.)  No  other  notice  occurs  of  any  such  place 
in  this  part  of  Etruria;  and  the  Liber  Coloniarum, 
though  unusually  copious  in  its  description  of  the 
province  of  Tuscia,  mentions  no  such  colony  at  all. 
An  inscription,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  we  tind 
the  name  of  “ Colonia  Julia  Felix  Lucoferonensis  ” 
(Orell.  4099),  refers  probably  to  the  Southern  Etrus- 
can town : and  on  the  whole  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  name  should  have  been  altogether  misplaced  by 
Ptolemy,  than  that  there  should  have  existed  a second 
coLmy  of  the  name,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
(Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  347.) 

2.  A place  near  Tarracina,  on  the  border  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  where  there  existed  also  a shrine  or 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Feronia,  with  a fountain  and 
sacred  grove.  The  latter  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
(M  Viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco,"  Aen.  vii.  800)  in 
connection  with  Circeii  and  Anxur  (Tarracina),  and 
the  fountain  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  on  his  journey 
to  Urundusium,  os  adjoining  the  place  where  the 
travellers  quitted  the  canal  through  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  and  from  whence  they  had  a long  ascent  of 
three  miles  to  Anxur.  (Hor.  5a/.  i.  5.  23.)  Diony- 
sius relates  (ii.  49)  a legend  of  the  temple  having 
been  founded  by  some  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  who 
afterwards  settled  among  the  Sabines;  a tale  which 
was  probably  derived  from  the  fact  of  Feronia  being 
a Sabine  divinity.  We  learn  from  Scrvius  that  there 
was  a stone  seat  in  her  temple  here,  on  which  if  any 
slaves  took  their  scat  they  obtained  their  liberty. 
Feronia,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  especially  wor- 
shipped by  freed  men  and  women.  (Scrv.  ad  Am. 
▼iii.  564  ; Liv.  xxii.  1.)  Vibius  Sequester  erro- 
neously speaks  of  a lake  of  Feronia : whether  he 
meant  the  fountain  of  that  name,  or  substituted 
“ Lac  us  " for  “ Lucus,”  is  uncertain.  (Vib.  Scq.  p. 
23;  Oberlin,  ad  loc.) 

The  site  of  this  sanctuary  is  clearly  marked  at  a 
place  now  railed  Torre  di  Tarracina,  where  there 
is  a beautiful  and  abundant  source  of  limpid  waters, 
breaking  out  just  at  the  foot  of  tho  hills  which  here 
bound  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  some  remains  of  the 
temple  are  still  visiblo.  The  spot  is  just  58  miles 
from  Rome,  by  tho  line  of  the  Appian  Way.  (Chaupy, 
Maison  d Horace , vol.  iii.  p.  453.)  PE.  H.  B.] 

FERRA'RIA  PROM.  [Dianium.J 

FERRA'TUS  M.  (Jebel  Jurjura),  a mountain- 
chain  of  Mauretania  Sitifensis,  running  SW.  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tubusuptus.  (Ainmian.  Marc, 
xxix.  5.)  [P-  S.] 

FESCE'NNIUM  (+m4tnov,  Dionys.:  Eth.  Fe- 
scenninus),  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  situated  not 
very  far  from  Falerii,  with  which  it  always  appears 
in  close  connection.  Dionysius,  indeed,  expressly 
tells  us  that  the  Falisci  hail  two  cities,  Falerii  and 
Fescennium  ; and  other  authors  confirm  this  by 
ascribing  the  same  Argivc  or  Pelasgic  origin  to  both. 
{ Dionys.  i.  21 ; Solin.  2.  § 7.)  It  is  very  probnblo 
also  that  the  “ Faliscum”  of  Strabo,  which  he  speaks 
4jf  as  a town  distinct  from  Falerii  (v.  p.  266),  was 
no  other  than  Fescennium.  Virgil  mentions  the 
M Fescenninae  acies " among  the  Etruscan  forces 
that  followed  Tumus  to  the  war  against  Aeneas 
(Aen.  vii.  695);  but  no  independent  notice  of  Fescen- 
nium occurs  in  history,  and  it  appears  certain  that 
it  was  merely  a dependency  of  Falerii,  aud  followed 
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the  fortunes  of  that  city,  during  the  period  of  its 
greatness  and  power.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  of 
Fcscennia  (as  he  writes  the  name)  as  in  his  time  an 
independent  municipal  town  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  but  this  is 
the  only  notice  we  find  of  it  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; and  we  have  no  clue  to  its  position  beyond  that 
of  its  proximity  to  Falerii.  Hence  the  determinatior. 
of  its  site  has  been  involved  in  tho  confusion  which 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  that  of  the  more  important 
city;  and  both  Gell  and  Mliller  have  placed  Fescen- 
nium at  Civita  Castellano.  It  may,  however,  l>e 
regarded  as  certain  that  that  city  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  or  Etruscan  Falerii  [Falerii];  and 
wo  must  therefore  seek  for  Fescennium  elsewhere. 
A local  antiquarian  (Antonio  Massa),  whose  opinion 
has  been  followed  by  Cluver  and  several  other  writers, 
would  place  it  at  College , a village  about  9 miles  to 
the  N.  of  Civita  Castellano , where  some  Etruscan 
remains  have  been  found.  Mr.  Dennis  has  pointed 
out  another  site,  a short  distance  from  Borghetto  on 
the  Tiber,  between  that  village  and  Corchiano , where 
there  arc  unquestionable  remains  of  an  Etruscan  city 
(part  of  the  walls,  &c.  being  still  visiblo),  which 
appear  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  those 
of  Fescennium.  They  are  distant  about  6 miles 
from  Civita  Castellano , and  indicate  the  site  of  a 
city  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  spot  is  marked 
only  by  a ruined  church,  named  S.  Silrestro.  (Den- 
nis, Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  152 — 162;  Cluver,  Ital. 
p.  551 ; Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.) 

It  is  singular  that  a place  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  so  little  importance  as  Fescennium,  should 
apparently  have  given  name  to  a [articular  branch 
of  literature,  — the  “ Fescennini  versus,”  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  originally  a kind  of  rude  dramatic 
entertainment,  or  rustic  dialogue  in  verse:  though, 
when  these  were  superseded  by  more  polished  dra- 
matic productions,  the  name  of  Fescennini  was  re- 
tained, principally,  if  not  exclusively,  for  verse*  sung 
at  nuptial  festivities,  when  great  licentiousness  of 
language  was  permitted,  as  hail  been  the  case  in  the 
older  Fcscennine  dialogues.  (Liv.  vii.  2;  Hor.  Ep. 
ii.  1.  145;  Catull.  Ixi.  127;  Claudian,  Fescennina, 
xi. — xiv. ; Senec.  Med.  113.)  The  only  author* 
who  expressly  derive  these  dialogues  from  Fescen- 
nium are  Scrvius  (ad  Am.  vii.  695)  and  Festua  («?. 
Fescennini,  p.  85);  and  the  funner,  strangely  enough, 
calls  it  a town  of  Campania,  probably  by  a confusion 
between  the  Fescennini  and  Atclbinae  [Atklla]  : 
but  the  name  is  in  itself  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
their  derivation  from  thence.  And  though  we  are 
unable  to  account  for  the  application  of  such  a local 
epithet  to  a class  of  compositions  which  must  have 
been  to  a great  extent  the  spontaneous  effusions  of 
rustic  character,  the  same  remark  applies  in  a great 
degree  to  the  “fabuhio  Atellanae,”  which  could 
hardly  have  been  confined  to  the  one  city  of  Cam- 
pania to  which  they  owe  their  name.  Hence,  it  ap- 
pears unreasonable  to  reject  the  obvious  derivation 
from  Fescennium  (as  Klutz  and  Bemliardy  have 
done),  merely  because  we  cannot  explain  the  origin 
of  the  appellation.  (Sec  on  this  subject  MUller, 
Et rusher,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284 — 286 ; Klotz.  JiOmische 
Li  ter  at.  Gcschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  293;  Bern  hardy,  Hum. 
Literatur.  note  118.)  [E.  U.  B.J 

FIBRE'NUS,  a small  river  of  Latium,  iu  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  which  falls  into  the  Liris  on 
its  left  bank,  about  4 miles  below  Sora  and  less 
than  3 from  Arpinutn.  It  is  still  called  tlic  Libretto, 
though  more  commonly  known  in  the  country  as 
the  Eiumc  della  Posta,  from  the  village  of  I. a Pasta 
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beneath  which  it  has  its  source.  Its  whole  course 
does  not  exceed  7 or  8 miles  in  length  : but,  like 
many  rivers  in  a limestone  country,  it  rises  all  at 
once  with  a considerable  volume  of  water,  which 
forms,  in  the  first  instance,  a deep  and  clear  pool, 
or  little  lake,  from  whence  its  waters  flow  in  a 
channel  of  10  or  12  yards  in  breadth,  but  of  great 
depth  and  remarkable  clearness.  This  insignificant 
but  beautiful  stream  derives  a high  degree  of  in- 
terest from  the  description  of  it  by  Cicero,  whose 
j internal  villa  was  situated  on  its  immediate  banks, 
or  even  as  it  would  appear  on  an  island  surrounded 
by  its  waters.  Great  doubts  have,  however,  l»een 
raised  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  this  villa.  The 
opinion  commonly  adopted  places  its  site  in  an  island 
formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Fibrenus,  just  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Liris,  where  there  now  stands 
a convent  called  S.  Domenico,  and  considerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings  are  certainly  visible. 
Others,  however,  have  transferred  it  to  a smaller 
island,  now  called  La  Cornelia , about  a mile  higher 
up  the  stream.  This  islet  seems  to  agree  perfectly 
with  the  description  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book  I)e  Ijegibus  of  the  spot,  “ insula  quae 
est  in  Fibreno where  that  dialogue  was  held  ; but 
this  is  clearly  represented  as  at  some  distance  from 
the  villa  itself,  and  approached  by  following  the 
shady  banks  of  the  river.  Ilencc  it  seems  probable 
that  the  villa  may  have  been  at  S.  Domenico , while 
the  “ palaestra,”  or  planted  grove  for  exercise,  which 
Cicero  compares  with  the  Amalthea  of  his  friend 
Atricus,  was  in  the  little  island  of  Cornelia,  This 
appears  to  be  the  same  which  he  elsewhere  (ad  Att. 
xii.  12)  calls  ‘‘insula  Arpinas.”  The  Fibreno  is 
still  remarkable  for  its  extreme  coldness,  a quality 
common  to  many  rivers  which  rise  under  similar 
circumstances.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  1,  3,  Tusc.  v.  26, 
ad  Q.  F.  iii.  \,  ad  AU.  xiii.  16;  Romanclli,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  366 — 371;  Kelsall,  Kxcurtion  to  Arpino,  pp. 
89 — 100  ; Hoare,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  293.) 

The  villa  of  Cicero  passed,  at  a later  period,  into 
the  hands  of  the  poet  Silius  Italicus,  who  is  the 
only  other  author  besides  Cicero  that  mentions  the 
name  of  the  Fibrenus.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  401 ; Martial, 
xi.  48,  49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FICANA,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  fi- 
gures in  Roman  history  only  on  the  occasion  of  its 
conquest  by  Ancus  Marcius,  who  is  said  to  have 
removed  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  destroyed 
the  city  itself.  (Liv.  i.  33 ; Dionys.  iii.  38,  where 
the  editions  have  Fidenae,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  event  referred  to  is  the  same  related  by 
Livy.)  It  is  certain  that  it  was  never  repoopled  : 
its  name  is  found  in  Pliny’s  list  of  the  extinct  cities 
of  Latium  (iii.  5.  s.  9),  and  is  noticed  also  by  Fcstus 
(v.  Puilia  Sara)  as  a place  no  longer  in  existence. 
The  latter  passage,  however,  affords  us  a clue  to  its 
position  ; according  to  Antistius  Labeo  there  cited, 
it  was  situated  on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  eleven  miles 
from  Rome,  and  apparently  immediately  adjoining 
the  Tiber,  on  which  it  had  a port,  at  a place  called 
by  Fabius  Pictor  the  Puilia  Saxa.  A rocky  hill, 
abutting  on  the  Tiber,  to  the  right  of  the  Via  Os- 
tiensis, at  the  required  distance  from  Rome,  now 
marked  by  a farm  called  Dragoncello,  may  there- 
fore be  presumed  to  be  the  site  of  Ficana,  though 
no  ruins  remain.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.245; 
Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

FICU'LEA  or  FICUXNEA  (♦ocdAvfm,  Dionys.: 
F.th.  Fkulcas-Stis,  Varr.  ; Ficuleasis,  Cic.  et  Inscr.: 
Cesarini),  a city  of  ancient'  Latium,  situated  on  the 
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Via  Nomentana,  between  Rome  and  Nomentum.  It 
is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  early  Roman  history, 
both  by  Livy  and  Dionysius.  The  latter  tells  us 
that  it  was  founded  by  the  Aborigines,  together  with 
Antemrwe  and  Tellenae  (i.  16).  Its  name  appears 
also  among  the  cities  of  the  Prisri  Latini  subdued 
by  the  elder  Tarquin  (Liv.  i.  38):  and  as  it  is  no 
longer  found  in  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities 
that  composed  the  League  in  b.  c.  493  (Dionys.  v. 
61),  wc  may  probably  conclude  that  it  continued 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  on,  Rome.  Nor  docs 
it  again  figure  in  any  of  tho  ordinary  histories  of 
Rome;  but  Varro  has  preserved  to  us  a tradition 
(de  L.  L.  vi.  18)  which  represents  the  Ficuleates, 
Fidcnates,  and  other  neighbouring  “ populi n as  sud- 
denly taking  up  arms  against  Rome,  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  and  producing  for  a time 
a panic  terror  in  the  city,  the  memory  of  which  was 
recorded  by  a festival  called  the  Poplifugia. 

No  subsequent  notice  of  Ficulea  itself  occurs  in  the 
Roman  history:  and  the  change  of  name  of  the  road 
which  led  thither  from  Via  Ficulensis  to  Nomentana 
(Liv.  iii.  52)  may  probably  be  regarded  ns  a pn«if 
of  its  declining  importance.  But  the  u ager  Ficu- 
lensis"  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Att  xii.  34),  as 
well  as  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  256.  where  it  is 
slightly  corrupted  into  Ficiliensis) : and  Pliny  notices 
the  Ficolenscs  among  the  existing  towns  of  Latium 
(iii.  5.  s.  9).  These  indications  are  confirmed  by 
inscriptions,  which  prorc  that  it  still  subsisted  as  a 
municipal  town  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  though 
there  seem  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  fell  into 
decay  soon  after,  and  all  trace  of  it  disappears  in  the 
middle  ages.  (Nibbv,  Dintomi , vol.  ii.  pp.  45, 
46.) 

The  inscriptions  just  mentioned,  one  of  which  is 
interesting,  as  recording  the  institution  by  M.  Au- 
relius of  a college  or  charitable  institution  for  boys 
and  girls,  who  were  called  “ Pueri  et  Pueliac  Ali- 
mentarii  Ficolensimn  **  (Orcll.  Inscr.  3364),  wen* 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a farm-house  called 
Cesarini,  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  about  9 
miles  from  Rome.  They, therefore,  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  Ficulea  of  Imperial  times,  at  least,  was  situated  in 
that  neighbourhood.  But  the  epithet  of  “ Ficulea  ve- 
tus,"  applied  by  Livy  to  the  ancient  Latin  city  (L  38), 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  distinct  from  tlie 
town  which  boro  that  name  in  his  day.  Martial  also 
speaks  of  “ Ficelias  veteres”  (vi.  27),  as  if  they 
were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nomentum ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  words  used  by 
Dionysius, — “ Ficulnea,  which  adjoins  the  Comiculan 
mountains”  (i.l  6.), — were  added  for  the  same  purpose 
of  distinction.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Roman 
Ficulea  was  situated  somewhere  within  the  confines 
of  the  tenimento  or  domain  of  Cesarini,  but  that  the 
ancient  Latin  city  occupied  a site  more  distant  from 
Rome,  and  nearer  to  Nomentum,  either  on  the  hill 
called  Monte  Gentile,  or  more  probably  on  that  now 
marked  by  a lofty  tower  called  Torre  Lnpara.  This 
site,  which  is  1 1 miles  from  Rome,  and  on  tho  Via 
Nomentana,  is  described  as  “ strewed  with  riles  anil 
pottery,  perhaps  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  an 
ancient  city.”  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  247.) 

One  of  the  inscriptions  nbove  mentioned  (Orel!.  Ill) 
gives  us  the  names  of  two  Pagi  in  the  territory  of 
Ficulea,  called  the  Pag  us  Ulmanus  and  Transulmanus : 
hence  we  may  presume  that  the  brook  which  now 
flows  by  Cesarini,  and  crosses  the  Via  Nomentana 
near  the  Casale  dei  Pazzi , bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Ubnus.  [E.  H.  B.j 
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FIDE'NAK  (*i trjvcu,  Strab.,  Ptol.,  but 
in  Dionysius,  and  the  singular  form  Fidkka  is  used 
by  Virgil,  Ac*.  vi.  773,  and  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  iv.  62: 
Eth.  Fidenis,  -5tb;  ♦iSrfraior,  Dionys. : Castel  Gw* 
bileo),  an  ancient  city  of  Latiom,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  Via  Salaria,  fire  miles 
from  Rome.  There  appears  no  doubt  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally and  properly  a Latin  city.  Virgil  mentions  it 
among  the  colonies  fouuded  by  the  kings  of  Alba;  and 
in  accordance  with  the  same  view,  Dionysius  relates 
that  Fidenae,  Crnstumerinm,  and  Momentum  were 
founded  by  colonists  from  Alba  led  by  three  brothers, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  the  founder  of  Fidenae. 
(Virg.  At*,  vi.  773;  Pionys.  ii.  53;  Steph.  B.s.  r.) 
Still  more  decisive  is  it  that  its  name  is  found  in 
Pliny  in  the  list  of  the  towns  that  were  accost omed 
to  share  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount.  (PHn. 
iii.  5.  s.  9.  § 69.)  On  the  other  hand,  Livy  expressly 
tells  us  it  was  of  Etruscan  origin  (“  Nam  Fidenatcs 
quoque  Etrusci  fueruut,*'  i.  15);  and  not  only  gives 
this  as  a reason  for  the  close  connection  between  the 
Veientes  and  Fidenatcs,  but  even  notices  that  the 
people  of  Fidenae  had  only  learnt  the  Latin  language 
from  tbeir  intercourse  with  the  Roman  colonists  (i. 
27).  The  last  statement  is  evidently  a mere  touch 
added  by  the  historian  himself,  and  only  serves  to 
prove  his  conviction  of  their  Etruscan  descent.  No 
other  writer  alludes  to  this  extension  of  the  Tuscan 
power ; and  though  Fidenae  frequently  appears  in 
alliance  with  Vcii  (for  which  their  relative  position 
will  sufficiently  account),  we  find  no  trace  of  its 
bolding  any  relations  with  the  other  Etruscan  cities. 

The  close  proximity  of  Fidenae  to  Rome  would 
naturally  bring  it  early  into  collision  with  the  rising 
city:  and  accordingly  we  find  that  hardly  any  other 
city  plays  so  important  a part  in  the  earliest  history 
of  Rome.  All  authors  agree  in  representing  it  as 
engaged  in  war  with  Roinulns:  according  to  Plutarch 
( Rom.  17)  it  took  part  with  Caenina  and  Antcmnac 
in  the  war  which  arose  out  of  the  rape  of  the  women ; 
but  neither  Livy  nor  Dionysius  mentions  it  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  both  refer  the  first  hostilities  to  the  period 
after  the  death  of  Tatins.  According  to  their  ob- 
viously fabulous  account  the  city  itself  was  taken  by 
Romulus,  who  occupied  it  with  a garrison  or  colony 
of 300  meu ; a number  exaggerated  by  Plutarch  to  the 
absurd  amount  of  2500  colonists,  of  whom  he  repre- 
sents 2000  as  shortly  after  cut  off  by  the  Etruscans. 
(Liv.  L 14,  15;  Dionys.  iL  53;  Plut,  Rom.  23,25.) 
As  usually  happens  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  all 
trace  of  this  Rom ulian  colony  subsequently  disappears. 
Fidenae  b noticed  during  the  reign  of  Nnma  as  an 
independent  city,  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
the  peaceful  king,  while  under  his  successor  Tullus 
Hostilius  it  again  united  with  the  neighbouring  Veii 
against  the  growing  power  of  Rome.  (Dionys.  ii. 
72,  iii.  6;  lav.  i.  27.)  Their  combined  forces  were 
defeated  under  the  walls  of  Fidenae,  and  according 
to  Dionysius  the  city  itself  was  sain  after  besieged 
by  Tullus,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Yet  after 
this  we  find  Fidenae  again  engaging  in  successive 
wars  with  Ancus  Marcius  and  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Roman  historians,  succes- 
sively captured  by  both  monnrehs,  the  latter  of  whom 
b even  represented  as  having  again  established  there 
a Roman  colony.  (Dionys.  iii.  39,  40,  50,  57.)  It 
b evident  that  no  relbnce  can  be  placed  upon  these 
facts  as  historical;  but  the  inference  that  Fidenae 
was  really  (as  described  by  the  Roman  historians)  a 
large  and  powerful  city,  almost  on  a par  with  Veii, 
tuay  fairly  be  admitted.  It  b remarkable  also  that 
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it  appears  to  have  held  a very  independent  position, 
and  appears  sometimes  in  league  with  the  Latins,  at 
others  with  the  Sabines,  hut  moet  frequently  with 
the  Veientes.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
from  Rome,  Fidenae  b represented  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  attempting  their  restoration,  and  for 
thb  purpose  entered  into  a league  first  with  the  Sa- 
bines, and  afterwards  with  the  Latina  ; but  both 
attempts  proved  abortive,  ami  in  b.  c.  496  the  Fide- 
natcs, abandoned  by  their  allies,  were  compiled  to 
surrender  to  the  Roman  anna.  (Liv.  ii.  1 9 ; Dionys. 
v.  40, 43,  52, 60.)  Hence  the  name  of  Fidenae  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  given  by  Dionysius  immediately 
afterwards  of  the  confederate  cities  of  Latiutn.  and  it 
b probable  that  it  did  not  at  thb  time  form  part  of  the 
Latin  League.  From  thb  time  the  Fidenatcs  appear 
to  have  continued  tranquil  for  a considerable  juried, 
till  in  u.  c.  438  they  were  again  induced  to  unite 
with  their  old  allies  the  Veientes,  and  by  the  murder 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors  produced  an  irremediable 
breach  with  the  republic.  Their  combined  force** 
were,  however,  again  del  eat ed  by  Cornelius  Conns 
under  the  very  walls  of  Fidenae  (Liv.  iv.  17 — 19), 
and  a few  years  after  Fidenae  itself  was  again  taken 
(Id.  22).  Yet  in  b.  c.  426  we  find  both  the  Veientes 
and  Fidenatcs  once  more  in  arms,  and  the  latter  city 
was  once  more  captured  by  the  dictator  Quinctius 
Pcnnus.  (Id.  iv.  31 — 34.)  On  thb  occasion  we  are 
told  that  it  was  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves;  and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  city 
itself  was  destroyed,  — the  expression  of  Fiona, 
“ Crcmati  suo  igne  Fidenatcs”  (i.  12.  § 4),  being 
evidently  a mere  rhetorical  flourish  derived  from 
Livy’s  language,  — its  humiliation  must  have  been 
complete ; for,  with  the  exception  of  an  obscure  notice 
in  Varro  ( L.L.  vi.  18)  of  a sudden  outbreak  of  the 
people  of  Fidenae,  Ficulca,  and  the  neighbouring 
towns  just  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls, 
we  hear  no  more  of  Fidenae  as  an  independent  city. 
(For  the  history  of  these  wars,  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii., 
and  Bonnann,  Alt.-Latinische  Chorographie,  pp.241 
—245.) 

Though  we  have  no  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Fidenae,  which  according  to  Varro  was  certainly  in 
exbtence  after  the  Gaulish  War,  b.  c.  389,  it  seems 
to  have  rapidly  sunk  into  a state  of  complete  decay, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  republic  had  dwindled 
into  an  insignificant  village.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as 
a very  poor  and  decayed  place;  and  Strabo  terms  it 
(like  Collatia  ami  Antemnac)  a mere  village,  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  one  individual.  Horace  also 
refers  to  Fidenae  and  Gabii  as  almost  proverbial 
instances  of  desert cd  villages  (“  Gabib  desert ior 
atque  Fidenis  vicus,”  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1 1 . 7) ; ami  Juvenal 
more  than  once  refers  to  the  same  places  as  poor  and 
rustic  country  towns  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35; 
Strab.  v.  p.  230;  Juv.  vi.  57,  x.  100).  Yet  it  is 
evident  that  Fidenae  never  lost  its  municipal  rank : 
Cicero,  in  the  passage  already  cited,  mentions  it 
among  the  “oppida”  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
which  he  contrasts  with  the  flourishing  cities  of 
Campania;  and  Juvenal  notices  it  as  retaining  its 
local  magistrates  (“  Fidenarum — potestas,"  x.  100), 
which  ore  mentioned  also  in  inscriptions.  It  is 
therefore  a complete  error  on  the  part  of  Pliny  to 
reckon  Fidenae  among  the  “ populi  ” of  Latium , which 
had  become  utterly  extinct  (iii.  5.  s.  9);  and,  by  a 
singular  inadvertency,  he  liimself  afterwards  men- 
tions the  Fidenates  among  the  Sabines  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Augustus  (iii.  12.  s.  17).  The  Anio  being 
taken  as  the  limit  of  that  region,  Fidenae,  as  well  as 
3 u 2 
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Nomentnm,  came  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Sabine  territory,  though  originally  included  in 
Latiuin. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Fidenae  was  the  scene 
of  a fearful  catastrophe,  arising  from  the  fall  of  a 
temporary  wooden  amphitheatre  during  a show  of 
gladiators,  that  had  drawn  together  vast  crowds  from 
Rome  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  By  this  accident 
not  less  titan  50,000  persons,  according  to  Tacitus, 
were  killed  or  seriously  hurt,  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  62, 
63;  Suet.  Tib.  40.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  Fidcnae ; but  its  name  is  still  found  in  the 
Tabula  as  the  first  station  on  the  Salarian  Way, 
and  its  continued  existence  may  be  traced  by  in- 
scriptions and  ecclesiastical  records  down  to  the  se- 
venth century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  all  trace 
of  it  disappears.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 62;  Tab.  Peut.; 
Murat  Inter,  p.  316,  no.  4;  Nibby,  Dintomi , vol.  iL 
p.  57.) 

Though  no  rains  exist  on  the  site  of  Fidcnae,  its 
position  may  be  identified  with  unusual  certainty. 
Ancient  authors  concur  in  placing  it  at  the  distance 
of  5 miles  or  40  stadia  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  So- 
laria; and  we  gather  from  the  accounts  in  Livy  and 
Dionysius  that  it  was  situated  on  a hill  with  steep 
or  precipitous  banks,  and  immediately  above  the 
Tiber.  All  these  conditions  are  fully  answered  by 
the  site  at  Castel  Giubiko , which  Is  well  adapted  for 
that  of  an  ancient  city.  The  hill  next  the  Tiber,  on 
which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  was  probably 
the  ancient  arx  or  citadel ; while  the  more  extensive 
plateau  on  the  £.  of  the  Via  Salaria  was  occupied  by 
the  city  itself.  The  sides  of  tbo  hill  appear  to  have 
been  in  many  places  cut  down  or  scarped  artificially, 
and  these  perpendicular  faces  contain  hollows  which 
were  probably  in  their  origin  sepulchral.  Other  ex- 
cavations indicate  quarries;  and  we  know  from  Vi- 
truvius that  the  tufo  of  Fidenae  was  one  of  those 
extensively  worked  in  ancient  times.  (Vitruv.  ii.  7. 
§ 1 ).  The  hill  of  C a tt el  Giubiko  is  a conspicuous 
object  in  the  view  of  the  Campagna  from  the  hills 
above  Rome;  hence  we  find  Martial  noticing  M the 
ancient  Fidenae,”  in  describing  the  same  view.  (Mart, 
iv.  64.  15.)  A plan,  as  well  as  description  of  the 
site,  is  given  by  Gell  {Top.  of  Rome , pp.  250 — 253; 
Nibby,  Dintomi , vol.  ii.  pp.  51 — 61 ; Dennis,  Etru- 
ria,  vol.  i.  pp.  68 — 72;  Bormann,  Alt.- I.utinische 
Chorographie,  p.  239).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIDE'NTIA  (♦iSfKrfc:  Eth.  Fidentinus:  Borgo 
S.  Bonnino),  a town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  distant  15  miles  from  the  former  city.  (Plin.  iii. 
15.  8.  20;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 46;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  288.)  Its 
name  is  only  mentioned  in  history  during  the  civil 
wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  when  M.  Lucullus, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Sulla,  was  besieged  within  its 
walls  by  the  lieutenants  of  Carbo,  but  by  a sudden 
sally  defeated  them  with  great  loss.  (Plut.  Sull.  27 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28;  Lir.  Epit.  lxxxviii.)  It  seems  to 
have  been  at  this  time  a place  of  consideration;  but 
though  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  a municipal 
town,  it  appears  to  have  subsequently  declined,  and 
is  called  in  the  Itineraries  in  more  than  one  passage 
“ Fidentiola  vicus,”  while  still  later  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  terms  it  merely  a “ mansio.”  {Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  99,  127 ; Itin.  Uier.  p.  616.)  The  modern  Borgo 
S.Bonnino  derives  its  name  from  St.Domninus,  who, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  traditions,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom at  a place  called  Julia,  in  the  territory  of 
Parma.  Its  distance  from  the  latter  city  proves  that 
it  occupied  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  Fidenlia, 
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which  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  transferred  to 
Fiorenzuola  (Florentia).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIGLINAE,  in  Gallia,  only  appears  in  the  Table, 
which  places  it  on  a road  from  Vienna  ( Vienne)  to 
Valentia  ( Valence ),  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone. 
Figlinae  was  about  half-way  between  Vienna  and 
Tegna  (Tew).  The  site  is  unknown,  unless  it  be 
Feline*,  as  Walckenaer  makes  it.  [G.  L.] 

FILOMUSIACUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  only  known 
from  the  Table,  which  places  it  on  tlie  road  between 
Vcsontio  {Besanym)  and  Abiolica  (Ariolica,  Pom- 
tarlier ).  D’Anville  {Notice,  <fc.)  has  discussed  the 
position  of  this  place,  which  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 
FINES,  in  Gallia.  DAnville  observes  ( Notice , 
tfc.,  Art.  Fines),  that  there  would  be  an  infinite 
number  of  places  with  this  name,  if,  in  addition  to 
those  which  appear  in  the  records  of  the  Roman 
period,  we  were  to  enumerate  all  the  iastances  in 
which  this  name  occurs,  and  which  the  Roman  re- 
cords do  notmentioa  It  is  on  the  old  roads  between 
the  towns  that  the  Itineraries  mark  the  places  colled 
Fines.  DAnville  enumerates  those  that  are  so 
marked,  proceeding  in  his  enumeration  from  south 
to  north. 

1.  Fines  is  marked  by  the  Antoninc  Itin.  and 
the  Table  between  Cabclho  {Cavaillon),  and  Apia 
Julia  {Apt).  Cabellio  belonged  to  the  Cava  res  and 
Apta  Julia  to  the  Vulgientes,  and  Fines  marked  the 
limits  of  the  two  peoples.  In  this  and  in  other  in- 
stances, owing  to  discrepancies  in  the  Itinv,  and  the 
want  of  any  name  corresponding  to  Fines,  it  is  not 
possible  to  fix  positions  accurately;  and  it  would  be 
mere  waste  of  time  to  give  conjectures. 

2.  The  Jerusalem  Itin.  places  Fines  between 
Davianum  [Davianum]  and  Vapincum  {Gap), 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  territories  this  limit 
separated. 

3.  The  Table  places  Fines  on  a road  between  To- 
loea  {Toulouse)  and  Narbo  {Narbonne)  ; and  we 
may  consider  it,  perhaps,  as  indicating  the  boundary 
between  the  dependencies  of  these  two  great  cities. 
The  place  cannot  be  found  with  certainty  ; but  the 
Table  makes  it  15  from  Toulouse  to  Bad  era,  and  19 
from  Badera  to  Fines. 

4.  The  Table  places  Fines  on  a road  from  Tou- 
louse to  Dibona,  that  is,  Divona  {Cahors) ; and 
Fines  is  28  from  Toulouse . This  place  must  have 
marked  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Toulouse  on  the 
road  to  Cohort . The  next  station  to  Fines  and  10} 
M.  P.  from  it  is  Cosa  {Cot).  Thus  we  get  pretty 
near  to  the  site  of  Fines.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  a 
place  called  I^e  Fau,  that  is,  the  limit. 

5.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Fines 
on  a road  from  Burdigola  {Bordeaux)  to  Aginnum 
{A gen).  The  determination  of  the  position  seems 
very  doubtful.  We  must  suppose  that  this  place 
marked  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Aginnum,  for  it 
is  the  next  place  to  Aginnum. 

6.  The  Table  places  Fines  half  way  between  Ve- 
sunna  {Pcrigueux)  and  Augustoritum  {Limoges), 
and  we  may  conclude  that  it  marked  the  limit  of 
the  territory  of  these  two  cities.  The  place  is  not 
certain.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  Thiviers. 

7.  The  Tablo  marks  Fines  on  the  road  from  Au- 
gustoritum {Limoges)  to  Augustonemetum  {Cler- 
mont en  Auvergne).  From  Acitodunum  {Ahun\ 
the  second  place  after  Limoges,  to  Fines  is  20 
Gallic  leagues,  a distance  which,  it  is  supposed, 
conducts  us  to  the  commencement  of  the  territory  of 
the  Arvcmi,  to  which  Augustonemetum  belonged. 

8.  The  Antooine  Itin.  and  the  Tabic  place  Fines 
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oetween  Limonnm  (Poitiers)  and  Argentomagus 
(Argenfim  en  Kerri)  ; and  half  way  between  the 
two  towns.  D'Anville  supposes  that  Fines  may  be 
represented  by  //etna,  which  is  situated  at  the 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  the  I*ictones  or  Pictavi, 
to  which  Limonum  belonged,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges.  He  adds, 
what  seems  probable,  that  Heins  may  be  a corrupted 
form  of  Fines. 

9.  The  Anton.  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Condate 
Redonutn  (Rennes)  and  Alauna  [Alauka],  and 
28  M.  P.  from  Rennes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Fines  marks  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
dones  on  the  road  to  Alauna ; and  D’Anville  supposes 
that  it  marks  the  boundary  between  the  Redonra 
and  the  Abrincatui.  [Abkincatui.]  D’Anville 
finds  here  also  a place  called  Wines  or  I I nines  near 
the  sea,  which  he  supposes  to  represent  Fines;  but  i 
his  argument  is  more  ingenious  than  satisfactory,  i 
Walckenaer  fixes  Fines  at  A ntrain,  which  is  in  or 
very  near  to  a straight  line  joining  Rennes  and 
Arranches. 

10.  Fines  occurs  in  the  Table  between  Subdin- 
num  (Le  Mans),  the  capital  of  the  Cenoinani,  and 
Caesarodnnmn  (Tours),  as  Walckenaer  haa  it 
(Geog.  des  Gaules , »fc.  vol.  iii.  p.  60).  D’Anville 
gives  a different  account  of  the  matter,  which  is  too 
obscure  to  be  worth  discussing.  Walckenaer  iden-  I 
titles  Fines  writh  Chateau  du  Loir. 

1 1 . The  Table  marks  Fines  between  Genabum 
( Orleans)  and  Agedincum  (Sms).  The  distance  of 
Fines  from  Orleans  is  15  M.  P.  The  place  seems 
to  be  at  the  boundary  between  the  dioceses  of  Orleans 
and  Sens , for  as  a general  rule  the  limits  of  the  old 
French  dioceses  indicate  the  territory  of  the  Gallic 
cities.  Walckenaer  places  Fines  in  the  Forest  of 
Orleans.  The  next  place  to  Fines  is  Aquae  Segestc 
[Aquak  Seoestk],  and  the  next  is  Sens. 

12.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Fines  between  An* 
gnsta  Suessionum  (Soissons)  and  Durocortorum 
(Reims),  13  Gallic  leagues  from  Soissons , and  12 
from  Reims.  The  inscription  of  Tongem  places 
Fines  halfway  between  the  two  cities,  the  interval 
between  which  it  makes  24  Gallic  leagues.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a place  named  Fismes  repre- 
sents Fines,  for  the  distances  agree  as  well  as  we  can 
suppose  that  they  should,  when  we  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely the  points  in  the  two  towns  from  which  they 
were  measured;  and  Fismes  is  on  the  common  boun- 
dary of  the  dioceses  of  Soissons  and  Reims. 

13.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Vi- 
roduntim  (Verdun)  and  Ibliodurum.  The  next 
station  to  Ibliodurum  is  Divodurum  (Metz).  The 
distance  from  Verdtm  to  Fines  is  9 Gallic  leagues, 
and  from  Fines  to  Ibliodurum  it  is  6.  Ibliodurum, 
as  the  name  shows,  is  on  a river;  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  HannonriUe,  at  the  passage  of  the  Iron.  The 
numbers  in  the  Itin.  fix  Fines  at  a place  called 
Mar  chenille,  between  Verdun  and  the  passage  of 
the  Iron;  and  the  word  Marcherille  contains  the 
Teutonic  element  March  or  Mark , which  means  a 
boundary  or  frontier.  It  is  probable  that  Fines 
marked  the  limits  of  the  Viroduncnsea  and  the  Mc- 
diomatrici,  whose  chief  place  was  Divodurum. 

14.  The  Table  places  Ad  Fines  next  to  a place 
called  Nasinm  (Naix),  on  the  river  Omez , above 
liar-lt- Due.  Nasium  is  one  of  the  towns  which 
Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Leuci,  who  were  south  of  the 
MediomatricL  Walckenaer  places  this  Fines,  ac- 
cording to  his  exposition  (Geog.  vol.  iii.  p.  87),  be- 
tween Nasium  and  Tullum  (Tout),  and  at  a place 


called  Fong.  D’Anville  finds  a place  called  Feins , 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Omez;  but  its  distance 
from  Faix  does  not  agree  with  the  14  Gallic  leagues 
of  the  Table. 

15.  Both  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place 
Fines  between  Vemania  (Immenstadf)  and  Vindo- 
nissa  ( Windisck).  The  stations  are  in  this  order: — 
Vemania,  Brigantia  (Rrrgenz),  Arbor  Felix  ( Arhon ), 
Fines  (Pjin),  Vitodurum  (Winterthur),  nnd  Vin- 
doitissa.  The  two  Itins.  agree  pretty  nearly  in  the 
distance  from  Arbor  to  Fines.  Arbor  (Arbow)  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  and  Pfyn  or 
Pjin  is  on  the  river  Thur,  in  the  Thurgau.  D’An- 
villc  observes  that  the  position  of  this  place  (Fines) 
indicates  the  boundary  which  the  Romans  had  fixed 
between  Maxima  fjequanorum  and  Rhaetia;  for  it 
appears  by  the  Notitia  of  the  Empire,  that  a poet 
which  was  established  at  Arbore  (Arbon),  between 
Fines  and  Brigantia,  was  under  the  orders  of  the  ge- 
neral who  commanded  in  Rhaetia.  [G.  L.] 

FINIS  BITHYNIAE,a  station  on  the  road  which 
led  from  Claudiopolis  to  Gordinm  or  Juliopolis,  in 
Galatia.  (I tin.  Hierosol.)  In  the  Peutinger  Table 
it  appears  under  the  form  of  Finis  Ciliciae,  with 
which  it  must  not  be  confounded.  [E.  B.  J.J 

FIRMUM  (♦IpftoK:  Elk.  Firm  anus:  Fermo),  an 
important  city  of  Picenum,  situated  about  6 miles 
from  the  Adriatic,  and  25  from  Asculum.  We  have 
no  account  of  it  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Picenum,  but  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  cities  of 
that  people,  and  after  their  subjugation  was  selected 
by  the  Romans  for  the  establishment  of  a colony, 
which  was  settled  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Punic  War.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  Hence  Firmwn  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  thirty  Latin  colonies 
during  the  Second  Punic  War:  it  was  one  of  the  18 
which  continued  steadfast  to  Romo  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.)  During  the 
Social  War  (n.  C.  90)  it  again  appears  as  a strong 
fortress,  in  which  Pompcius  took  refuge  after  his 
defeat  by  the  Italian  generals  Judacilius  and  Afra- 
nins,  and  in  which  he  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of 
the  latter,  whom  he  eventually  defeated  in  a second 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Firmum.  (Appian.  B.  C. 
i.  47  ) It  is  again  mentioned  during  the  Civil  War 
of  Caesar  and  Pompev,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
former  without  resistance.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  viii.  12.  B.) 
Under  Augustus  it  received  a fresh  colony,  and  wo 
find  it  in  consequence  bearing  in  inscriptions  the 
colonial  title,  though  Pliny  does  not  mention  it  as 
such,  but  the  name  of  Firmum  appears  to  be  acci- 
dentally omitted  from  his  text.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18, 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  226;  Orell.  Inzer.  2223,  3118,  3406; 
Zumpt.  de  Colon,  p.  335.)  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  Firmum  again  appears  as  a strong 
fortress,  which  was  taken  and  retaken  by  Belisarius 
and  Totila.  (Procop.  B.  G.  n.  16,  20,  iii.  11,  12.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  then  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Picenum,  as  it  continued  under  the  exarchs  of 
Ravenna,  and  lias  retained  the  same  consideration 
ever  since.  It  is  still  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
capital  of  a province  called  the  Marea  di  Fermo. 
It  is  frequently  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
Picenum  (Uppor  II ocijrdr,  Strab.;  Firmum  Picenum, 
Val.  Max.  ix.  15.  1 ; OrelL  Inzer.  3406),  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  confusion  with  some  other 
town  of  the  name,  but  no  such  is  known. 

About  5 miles  from  Firmum,  at  the  month  of  the 
littlo  river  I^eta,  was  the  port  or  emporium  of  the 
city,  called  Castellum  or  Castrum  Firmanum,  which 
is  confounded  by  Mela  with  Firmum  itself.  It  is 
3 m 3 
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still  called  Porto  di  Fermo.  (Plin.  !.<*.;  MeL  ii.  4. 
§ 6;  Strab.  v.  p.  241.)  This  town,  which  was  on  the 
line  of  the  coast-road  that  united  the  Via  Sal  aria 
with  the  Flaminia,  is  placed  by  the  Itineraries  24 
M.  P.  from  tho  mouth  of  the  Trucntus,  and  22  from 
Potcntia.  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  101,  313;  Tab.  Peut.) 
Firmutn  itself,  being  situated  in  the  interior  on  a lofty 
hill,  could  never  luve  been  on  a great  line  of  high 
mid,  but  the  Itineraries  give  a cross  line  passing 
from  Septempeda  (S.  Sever  ino)  through  Urbs  Salvia, 
Firmum,  and  Aaculum  to  Castruin  Truontinum. 
(/tin.  Ant.  p.  316.)  [Picbxum.]  [E.  H.  B.] 
FISCELLUS  MONS,  a lofty  mountain  forming 
part  of  the  central  and  most  elevated  chain  of  the 
Apennines.  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  contained  the 
sources  of  the  river  Nar;  and  this  statement  would 
lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  group  now  known  as 
the  Monti  della  Sib  ilia , one  of  the  luftiest  and  most 
rugged  portions  of  the  central  Apennines  [Aten- 
minus],  rising  on  tho  confines  of  the  Sabines  and 
Piccnuin.  Silius  Italic  as,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
to  connect  it  with  the  Vestini,  which  would  indicate 
a situation  somewhat  further  south.  (Plin.  iii.  12. 
8.  17;  SiL  Ital.  viiL  517.)  Tho  statement  of  Pliny 
would  deserve  the  most  credit,  but  that  the  passage 
is  confused,  and  in  all  proliability  corrupt  (see  Sillig, 
ad  loc.)\  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  con- 
founded the  Nar  with  the  Volinus,  which  in  fact 
rises  in  the  lofty  mountain  group  immediately  on  the 
confines  of  the  Veatini.  [Nar.]  Varro  speaks  of 
the  Mons  Fiscellus  and  Tetrica  (in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood) as  abounding  in  wild  goats;  meaning  pro- 
bably the  Ibex  or  Bouquctin  of  naturalists,  an  animal 
long  since  extinct  in  the  Apennines.  (Vurr.  Ii.IL 
ii.  1.  §5,3.  §3.)  [E.H.B.] 

FIXTU1NUM.  The  Table  has  a road  from  Age- 
dincum  (Sens)  to  Fixtuinuui,  pissing  through 
liiobe  ami  Calagutn  ( Chailly).  D'Auville  supposes 
it  to  be  the  latinum  of  Ptolemy,  the  chief  town  of 
the  MeldL  [Iatinum.]  [G.  L.1 

FLANAT1CUS  SINUS  (Plin.  iii.  19),  or  FLA- 
NON1CUS  (ifKavwiKbs  fttiAwot,  Stcph.  B.  s.  r.), 
the  gulf  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  I.iburnia,  which 
derived  its  name  from  a ] Ample  calleJ  the  K INMATES 
(Plin.  iii.  21).  There  was  a town  called  Flanona 
(Plin.  /.  e. ; Ptol.  ii.  16.  §2,  Fianona),  between 
Alvona  and  Tarsatica.  It  is  now  called  Canal  del 
Quamero , well  known  for  its  dangerous  navigation. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  p.  48 ; 
Neigelmiir,  Die  Swl-Slami,  p.249.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

FLAVTA  CAESAR1ENSIS,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  being  a division  of  Britain  under  the 
superintendence  of  a praese*  ; the  notice  being  as 
follows:  — 

Sub  disposition*  viri  spectabilis,  vicarii  Britan- 
uiurwn. 

Consular  ts 

Maxima*  Caesar  tens  is  ; 

Valentine. 

Praesides 

Britanniac  Primac  ; 

Britatmiae  Secundae ; 

Flavian  Caesariensis. 

The  other  notice  (for  there  arc  only  two)  is  in  Rufus 
Fe»tua(i/rer*orM»ii*,  c.  3)  : “Sunt  in  Gallia  cum 
Aquitauia  ct  Britanniis  decern  et  octo  provinciae 
. . in  Britannia,  Maxima  Caesariensis,  Fla  via, 

Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda.** 

In  the  Map  of  the  Monumcnta  Britannic.-*,  the 
province  of  Fla  via  Caesariensis  is  bounded  by  the 
(«)  Thames,  (6)  Wales,  (c)  the  Mersey,  Don,  and 
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| Humber,  (if)  the  German  Ocean;  so  that  it  com- 
prises the  midland  and  eastern  counties  ami 
Lincolnshire. 

The  authority  for  these  lines  of  demarcation  is 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  only  probable,  first,  that  the 
name  was  taken  from  tho  conquests  made  by  Fla- 
vins Vespasian  us ; and  secondly,  that  the  area  thus 
named  was  as  aforesaid.  [R.  G.  L,] 

FLAVPNIUM  or  FLA  VINA,  a small  town  of 
Etruria,  known  only  from  Virgil,  who  speaks  of  the 
“ Flavinia  arva,”  and  Silius  ItAlicus,  who  calls  the 
name  of  the  town  Flavina,  — though  Serving  tells 
us  it  was  Flavinium.  We  may  probably  infer,  from 
the  names  with  which  it  is  associated  by  Virgil,  that 
it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fa- 
liscans  and  Soracte;  and  it  has  been  placed,  with 
some  plausibility,  at  Fiona , between  the  foot  of  So- 
racte and  the  Tiber,  about  25  miles  from  Rome. 
(Virg.  Aen.  viL  696,  and  Serv.  ad  loc. ; SiL  Ital. 
viii.  492;  Cell,  Top.  of  Home,  p.  244.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

FLAVIOBRPGA  (4\aoui66piya : prob.  Port u- 
galete),  a sea-port  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania 
Tvrruconensis,  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Nerva  (Aerrum).  From  the  notice  of  it  in 
Pliny,  we  may  infer  tliat  it  received  its  name,  and 
its  rank  as  a colony,  under  VesjasLan  or  Titus; 
having  formerly  been  called  Amanum  portus.  (Plin. 
iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Pliny  assigns  it  to  tho  Varduli,  but 
Ptolemy  to  the  A u trigones.  ( Florez,  Ftp.  S.  xxiv. 
p.  10;  Mariana,  Hist.  Ilisp.  iv.  4.)  [P.  S.] 

FLAVI0BRIGANT1UM.  [Bbioahtium.] 
FLAVIONA'VIA.  [Astures.] 
FLAVIO'POLIS  (♦Aa&dvoAts  or  4»Aaoi/u5vi»An), 
a town  of  Cilicia,  to  the  west  of  Tarsus.  From  coins 
found  at  Ushak , it  is  manifest  that  this  place  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  Flaviopolis.  Respecting 
its  history  scarcely  anything  is  known,  and  ii  cannot 
be  ascertained  whether  it  owed  its  name  to  the 
emperor  Vespasian,  or  to  some  member  of  the  family 
of  Constantine.  In  later  times  it  was  the  see  uf  a 
Christian  bishop.  (Ptol.  v.  8.  § 6;  Arundcll,  Asia 
Minor , vol.  i.  p.  1 16.)  [L.  S.] 

FLAVIO'POLIS.  [CiiATKiA.] 

FLAV1UM  SOLVENSE,  a town  in  Noricum, 
probably  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Virunun. 
(Plin.  II.  N.  iii.  27.)  In  inscriptions  ( Orel li,  n.  1376, 
foil.)  it  is  called  FUivia  Solra.  According  to  some 
the  modern  Solfeld  has  derived  its  name  from  Sol- 
venae  ; but  comp.  Linhard,  Gesch.  von  A’min,  i.  p. 
326.  [L.S.] 

FLENIO,  a place  which  the  Table  fixes  on  u mad 
from  Noviomagus  (Ngmegen)  to  Lugdunum  (Leiden). 
The  next  station  to  Lugdunum  is  Forum  lladriani 
( Voorburg) ; and  the  next  station  to  Forum  Ha- 
driani  is  Flenio.  The  distance  between  Foruin  Hadri- 
ani  and  Flenio  is  12  M.  P.  D’Anrille  fixes  Flcuium  at 
Vlaardingen  on  tlic  Maas.  This  place  was  probably 
the  chief  town  on  the  river  in  the  Roman  time,  as  it 
was  certainly  for  a long  time  after,  and  before  the  rite 
of  Rotterdam,  which  is  not  mentioned  until  the 
14th  century.  D’Anrille  establishes  the  fact  of 
Flenio  being  the  centre  of  some  road  by  the  evidence 
of  a milestone  which  was  dug  up  at  a place  called 
Monster  near  s' Gracesande,  with  the  number  xu. 
upon  it,  a distance  which  fits  no  place  except  Vlaar- 
dingen.  The  distances  in  this  part  of  Gallia  are  i:i 
Roman  miles.  [G.  L.] 

FLETIO,  is  placed  in  tho  Table  on  the  n«t»l 
along  the  Rhine  from  Lugdunum  Batavorum  (feidcti y, 
to  Noviomagus  (Ngmegen).  The  position  of  AlUt- 
nianac  (Alpha*)  between  Leiden  and  Flctio  is  well 
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established;  and  the  distance  between  Albanian.™ 
and  Fletio  is  19  M.  P.  Fletio  is  Vlcuien,  accord- 
ing to  D'Anville  and  others  who  have  followed  his 
opinion.  [G.  L.] 

FLEVO  LACUS,  and  FLEVUM  OSTIUM.  Dru- 
ms, the  son  of  Livia,  and  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  when 
he  held  a command  on  the  Rhine,  employod  his  men 
in  making  a canal  to  join  the  Rhine  and  the  Ystel. 
This  canal,  called  the  Fossa  Drnsiana  or  Fossae 
Dmsinae,  commences  below  the  separation  of  the 
Rhine  and  Waal,  and  joins  the  Yssel  near  Doesburg. 
(Tm.  Ann.  ii.  8;  Suet .Claud.  I.)  Gennanicus, 
the  son  of  Drusus,  passed  with  his  ships  from  the 
Rhine , through  this  canal,  into  the  lakes  and  the 
ocean,  and  os  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Amisia  (Ems). 
Tlic  water  of  the  Rhine  being  thus  partly  diverted 
into  the  Yssel  made  a new  outlet  for  that  river, 
which  outlet  Pliny  (iv.  15)  calls  Flevum.  He  says 
1 that  Helium  ami  Flevum  arc  the  names  of  the  two 
moutlis  into  which  the  Rhine  is  divided,  on  the 
north  flowing  into  lake*,  on  the  west  into  the  river 
Mosa;  it  preserves  by  an  outlet  intermediate  between 
the  two  a moderate  channel  fur  its  own  name."  The 
Helium  Ostium  is  the  outlet  of  the  Maas , which 
now  receives  the  Vahalis  ( Waal).  The  outlet  of 
the  Flevum  Ostium  was  into  a lake,  which  Mela 
(iii.  2)  thus  describes:  “ The  Rhine  not  far  from  the 
sea  is  distributed  in  various  directions,  but  to  the 
left  the  Ehenus  is  a river  even  then  and  until  it 
enters  the  sea;  on  the  right  it  is  at  first  narrow  and 
like  unto  itself,  afterwards  the  banks  recede  from 
one  another  far  and  wide;  and  now,  no  longer  a river 
bat  a large  lake,  it  is  called  Flevo  where  it  has 
filled  the  plains;  and  surrounding  an  island  of  the 
same  name  it  becomes  again  more  contracted,  and 
flows  out  again  in  the  form  of  a river."  Mela  here 
mentions  only  two  mouths,  but  Ptolemy  (iv.  9),  be- 
sides the  outlet  which  he  calls  the  Mosa  [Mos.v], 
enumerates  a western  outlet  of  the  Rhine,  a middle 
outlet,  and  an  eastern  outlet;  the  last  ought  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Flevum.  The  lake  which  Mela  descrilies 
corresponds  to  the  Zuider  Zee.  Ukert  ( (J allien, 
p.  151)  observe*  that  Mela  does  not  say  that  the 
Flevum  enters  the  sea;  and  he  translates  the  last 
words,  “ iterurnque  fluvius  cmittitur,”  “ and  comes 
as  a river  out  of  the  lake."  He  admits,  however, 
tliat  Mela  assumed  that  the  Flevum  entered  the 
sea;  and  nobody  can  doubt  that,  when  Mela  says  it 
flows  out  again  in  the  form  of  a river,  he  means  to 
say  that  it  enters  the  sea  in  a form  like  the  other 
branch,  though  its  course  had  been  made  different 
by  passing  through  a great  lake.  Geographers  have 
attempted  to  determine  Mela's  island,  which  is  a 
useless  attempt,  for  the  lake  has  undergone  great 
changes  since  Mela’s  time;  and,  besides  tliat,  bis  | 
description  may  not  be  exact.  It  is  certain  that  1 
there  were  large  lakes,  or  a large  lake,  near  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine ; for,  besides  the  passage  of 
Tacit  as  already  mentioned,  be  says  that  Germanic  us, 
on  a previous  occasion  (Ann.  i.  60),  after  sending 
Caccina  through  the  country  of  the  Bructeri  te  the 
Amisia,  and  appointing  Pedo,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  Frisian  country,  to  command  the  cavalry, 
embarked  four  legions  and  took  them  through  the 
lakes.  Infantry,  cavalry,  and  fleet  all  met  at  tho 
Amisia.  These  lakes  then  were  navigable  in  the 
Roman  period;  and  it  is  an  erroneous,  though  com- 
mon statement,  that  the  Zuider  Zee  did  not  exist 
then. 

The  enlargement  that  the  Zuider  Zee  has  received 
by  the  encroachment  of  the  seu  has  probably  been 
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chiefly  on  the  west  side,  where  the  coast  is  flat  and 
tho  water  is  shallow.  Along  the  east  side  there  is 
deeper  water.  In  1219  the  sea  is  said  to  have 
broken  in  and  to  have  carried  away  the  dike* ; and 
another  invasion,  in  1282,  which  did  great  damage, 
is  also  recorded.  It  seems  probable  that  the  outlet 
of  the  Zuider  Zee  is  the  part  that  has  been  chiefly 
enlarged,  the  part  that  lies  north  of  tho  cliannel 
between  Stavoren  and  Medenblik,  for  it  is  said  that 
old  Stavoren  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 

It  is  conjectural  by  Walckenacr  tliat  the  Nabali..  .'f 
Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  26)  is  the  Yssel,  and  that  the  Fossa 
of  Drusus,  from  Amheim  to  the  Yssel  at  Doesburg, 
formed,  with  the  course  of  the  Yssel  into  tho  lake 
or  lakes,  the  north-eastern  limit  of  GauL  He  further 
conjectures  tliat  the  name  Flevum  was  given  to  tho 
stream  which  flowed  out  of  the  lake  into  the  North 
sea.  Accordingly,  he  supposes  that  the  Gastellum 
Flevum  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  72)  may  have  been  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Flevum,  which  channel  completed  the 
north-eastern  limit  of  Gallia.  He  further  supposes 
that  the  island  of  Vlieland,  one  of  l he  four  which 
lie  in  front  of  the  Zuider  Zee , and  form  a harrier 
against  the  ocean,  may  represent  the  Flevum  Cas- 
tellum.  (Walckenaer,  G£og.  des  Guides,  vol.  ii.  p. 
294.) 

Thus  the  V lie-Stroom,  between  the  islands  of 
Vlieland  and  Schelling , may  represent  the  old  mouth 
of  the  Flevum,  as  it  subsisted  before  the  great 
flood  of  the  13th  century  enlarged  tho  lake  Flevo. 
detached  the  islands  of  Schelling  and  Aim  land 
from  the  main,  and  buried  in  its  waters  the  nume- 
rous villages  of  tbe  district  of  Stavoren.  (Walckenacr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  201.)  [G.  L.] 

FLEVUM,  a fortress  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Ann. 
iv.  72),  of  which  the  probable  position  is  given  in 
the  preceding  article.  [L.  S.] 

FLEXUM  (^Ki^ov),  a town  of  some  importance 
in  Pannonia,  in  the  south  of  Carmuntum.  Accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  § 3)  it  was  the  bead-quarters 
of  the  14th  legion,  while  the  Notitia  Imperii  de- 
scribes it  only  as  the  station  of  a division  of  cavalry. 
(Comp.  Jtin.  Ant.  pp.  247,  267.)  [L.  S.] 

FLO'RENTIA.  1.  (*\up*vria,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Flo- 
rentinus  : Florence  ; in  Italian,  Firenze , but  in  old 
writers  Fiorenza),  a city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the 
river  Am  us,  about  3 miles  S.  of  Faesulae.  Though 
celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the  capital  of  Tuscany, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  as  an  independent  republic, 
it  was  not  a place  of  much  note  in  antiquity.  No 
trace  of  its  existence  is  found  in  Etruscan  times;  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  derived  its  first  origin  as  a 
town  from  tho  Roman  colony.  The  date  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  is  not  quite  clear.  We  learn  from 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  a colony  was  settled 
there  by  the  triumvirs  after  the  death  of  Caesar 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  213);  but  there  scans  some  reason 
to  believe  that  one  had  previously  been  established 
there  by  Sulla.  There  is  indeed  no  direct  authority 
for  this  fact,  any  more  than  for  tliat  of  tbe  new  town 
having  been  peopled  by  emigrants  who  descended 
from  the  rocky  heights  of  Faesulae  to  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Arnos;  but  both  circumstances  are  in 
themselves  probable  enough,  and  have  a kind  of  tra- 
ditionary authority  which  has  been  generally  received 
by  tho  Florentine  historians.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
135.)  A passage  of  Florus  also  (iii.  21.  § 27),  in 
which  he  enumerates  Florentia  (or,  as  some  MSS. 
give  tho  name,  Fluentia)  among  the  towns  sold  by 
auction  by  order  of  Sulla,  is  only  intelligible  on  the 
supposition  that-  its  lands  were  divided  among  new 
3 »i  4 
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colonists.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  253.)  But  he  is 
certainly  in  error  in  reckoning  Florcntia  at  this  time 
among  the  “ mnnicipia  Italian  splendidissima:”  it 
OHild  not  have  been  a municipal  town  at  all;  and 
from  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  it  daring  the  cam- 
paign of  the  consul  Antonins  against  Catiline,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Faeeulac,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  not  even  then  a place  of  any  im- 
portance. But  from  the  period  of  the  colony  of  the 
triumvirs  it  seems  to  have  rapidly  become  a con- 
siderable and  flourishing  town,  though  not  retaining 
the  title  of  a colony.  The  Florentini  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  among  the 
tnunicipia  which  sent  deputies  to  Home  to  remon- 
strate against  the  project  of  diverting  the  course  of 
the  Clanis  from  the  Tiber  into  the  Amus;  a pro- 
ceeding which  they  apprehended,  probably  not  with- 
out reason,  would  have  the  effect  of  flooding  their 
town  and  territory.  (Tac.  Attn.  i.  79.)  We  subse- 
quently find  the  Florentini  noticed  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  Etruria;  and  the  name  of 
Florentia  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itine- 
raries. (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; l'tol.  iii.  1.  § 48  ; /tin. 
A nl.  pp.  284,  285;  Tab.  Paul.)  These  Rcanty 
notices  arc  all  that  wc  hear  of  it  previous  to  the 
fall  of  the  Western  empire;  but  its  municipal  con- 
sideration during  this  period  is  further  attested  by 
inscriptions  (Orell.  686,  3711,  3713;  Gori,  Inter. 
Etrur.  vol.  i.)f  as  well  as  by  the  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre still  visible  near  the  church  of  Sla.  Croce. 
It  is  probable  that  its  favourable  position  in  the 
centre  of  a beautiful  and  fertile  plain  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Amus,  and  on  the  line  of  the  great  high  road 
through  the  N.  of  Tuscany,  became  the  source  of  j 
it*  prosperity;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  rapidly  came  to 
surpass  its  more  ancient  neighbour  of  Facsulae.  In 
the  Gothic  Wars  Florcntia  already  figures  as  a strong 
fortress,  and  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
Tuscany.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  5,  6.) 

The  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  already  noticed, 
which  are  in  themselves  of  little  importance,  are  the 
only  vestiges  of  Homan  buildings  remaining  in  the 
city  of  Florence. 

2.  A town  of  Cispadanc  Gaul,  noticed  only  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  place  it  on  the  Via  Aemilia  be- 
tween Placentia  and  Parma,  at  the  distance  of  15 
miles  from  the  former  city,  and  10  from  Fidentia 
( Bor  go  S.  Doninn).  It  still  retains  its  ancient 
appellation,  converted  into  the  diminutive  form  Fio- 
renzuola  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  from  the  more 
celebrated  city  of  the  name.  {I tin.  AnL  p.  288; 
Tab.  Prut.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FLORENTIA'NA  (b\vp*rriaya,  Florentia),  a 
town  in  Mocsia,  of  which  the  site  is  unknown.  (Pro- 
cop. de  Actlif.  iv.  4.  p.  285;  Notit.  Imp.,  where  it 
is  called  Florentia.)  [L.  S.] 

FLORLA'NA,  a town  of  uncertain  site,  in  Lower 
Punnonia.  It  was  connected  by  a road  with  Aquin- 
rum,  30  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  pracfectus  da&sis  Istriac.  (I tin.  Ant. 
p.  265;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

FLO'RIUS,  a small  river  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Astures,  near  tho  N. 
extremity  of  the  W.  coast  of  Spain : probably  the 
liio  de  Castro.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ukert,  vol.  il 
pt.  1.  p.299.)  [P.  &] 

FLUMEN  BIBALO'RUM.  [Gallae-cia.] 
FLUMEN  OBLIVIO'NIS.  [Gallakcia.J 
FLUMEN  SALSUM.  [Salhum  Flumes.] 
FOENICULA'RIUS  CAMPUS  (t&  MapaOmroi 
wt5i ov),  a large  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tar- 
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raco,  in  Spain,  so  called  from  the  quantity  of  fennel 
( udpaOpov , Dor.  and  Att.  pApaBoy,  L:it.  fueniculum  * ) 
which  grew  there.  The  plain  was  traversed  by  the 
great  Roman  road  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Tsrnco. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  160;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  8.)  [P.  S.] 
FONS  TUNGRORUM.  Pliny  says  (xxxi.  2) 
that  “ Tungri,  a city  of  Gallia,  has  a famous  foun- 
tain, sparkling  with  many  bubbles;  and  it  has  a 
smack  of  iron,  which  is  not  perceived  until  after  it 
is  drunk:  it  purges  the  body,  drives  away  tertian 
fevers,  and  disperses  calculi.  The  same  water  be- 
comes turbid  if  fire  is  applied  to  it,  and  finally  grows 
red.”  Ci vitas  is  the  whole  territory  of  the  Tungri, 
whence  the  modem  town  of  Tongem , in  Belgium; 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  this  “ famous  foun- 
tain ” is  the  springs  of  Spa,  which  arc  south-  east  of 
Liege.  This  would  give  to  the  territory  of  the  Tungri 
a considerable  extension ; perhaps,  however,  not  more 
than  it  had.  No  place  suits  the  description  of  Pliny 
so  well  as  the  waters  of  Spa.  [G.  L] 

FONTES  AMARI  (oi  wiirpal  \lfivai,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  804;  Diod.  iii.  39;  Plin.  vi.  29.  §33),  the  Bitter 
Pools,  the  modem  Scheib,  derived  their  name  from 
the  saline  flavour  and  deposition  of  their  waters. 
These  were  strongly  impregnated  with  alkaline  salts, 
and  with  muriate  of  lime,  washed  from  the  rocks  which 
separate  the  Delta  from  the  Red  Sea.  As  salt  en- 
tered largely  into  the  culinary  art  of  the  Egyptians 
who  preserved  in  it  fish  and  fowl,  as  well  os  the  flesh 
of  cattle,  and  as  it  was  required  also  in  tbeir  manu- 
factures of  earthenware  and  glass,  and  in  the  compo- 
sition of  dyes  and  pigments,  these  pools,  as  well  as 
the  Natron  Lakes  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile, 
were  of  great  value,  and  wore  probably,  on  that  ac- 
count, regarded  as  the  property  of  the  kings.  The 
Bitter  Pools  began  a little  to  the  S.  of  Acrobpolis,  in 
lat  30°  4'  N.,  and  extended  nearly  as  fur  as  Ananoe 
at  the  head  of  the  Heroopolitc  bay.  Through  than 
passed  the  great  canal  which  connected  the  Nile  with 
the  Red  Sea.  The  canal  had  been  planned  and  be- 
gun by  Pharaoh  Necho  II.,  a monarch  of  the  18th 
dynasty;  was  carried  by  Darius  llystaspis  from  l*i- 
thoum,  or  Thaim,  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Pools  (Herod, 
ii.  158);  and  was  subsequently  continued  by  Ptnle- 
inaciiK  Philadelphus  to  Arsinoe.  [W.  B.  D.] 
FORATH  (Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32),  a small  town  of 
Southern  Babylonia,  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pasitigris,  and  subject  to  the  ruler 
of  Characcnc.  Sillig,  in  his  new  edition  of  Pliny, 
reads  Fora.  It  is  said  to  have  been  12  miles  from 
Charax-Spasinu.  Manncrt  has  supposed  that  it  is 
represented  by  the  present  Inter nh,  and  that  the 
name  has  been  preserved  in  Ferath  Maisan , m name 
sometimes  applied  to  that  town:  but  this  conjecture 
seems  to  be  very  doubtful.  [V.] 

FORENTUM.  [Ferentum.] 

FO'RMIAE  (Qopfiiai : Eth.  Formianus  : Mala  di 
Cacta),  a city  of  Latium  on  the  const  of  the  Sinus 
Caittanus,  and  situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  between 
Fundi  and  Mintumae,  13  miles  from  the  firmer  and 
9 from  the  latter  city.  ( I tin.  Ant.  p.  121.)  Though 
included  in  Latium,  in  the  later  and  more  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  it  certainly  was  not  originally  a 
Latin  city ; but  whether  this  and  the  neighbouring 
Fundi  were  Volscian,  or,  as  is  perhaps  more  probable, 
Ausonian,  cities  we  have  no  information  : indeed,  no 
mention  occurs  of  either  in  history  until  they  entered 
into  municipal  relations  with  Rome.  But  a legend 

* There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  the 
far  more  celebrated  Marathon  had  the  same  origin. 
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adopted  by  late  writers  ascribed  the  foundation  of. 
Formia*  to  a Greek  colony,  which  was  derived  from 
Lacedaemon,  and  connected  with  tho  origin  of  the 
neighbouring  Amyclac.  In  accordance  w itb  this  tradi- 
tion, its  name  was  said  to  have  been  originally  Honniae. 
and  was  derived  from  tho  excellent  anchorage  or  road- 
stead for  shipping  (8p/wr)  which  its  bay  afforded 
(Strab.  v.  p.  233 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Fest.  s.v.  Formiae; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  564.)  Another  legend,  still  more  ge- 
nerally received  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
selected  Formiae  as  the  site  of  the  fablo  of  the  Laes- 
trygone*  in  the  Odyssey ; and  the  Roman  family  of 
1 he  Lamiae,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  even  asserted 
their  direct  descent  from  Lamus,  tho  king  of  the 
I^acstrygones.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  13;  Hot.  Carm.  iii. 
17  ; Plin.  L e. ; Sil.  Ital.  vii.  410 ; Solin.  2.  § 23.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Formiae  occurs 
immediately  after  the  great  Latin  War,  in  B.C.  338. 
It  appears  that  on  that  occasion  the  two  cities  of 
Fundi  and  Formiae  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
and  had  thus  kept  the  passes  through  their  territory 
(of  the  highest  importance  in  a military  point  of 
view)  always  open  to  the  Roman  armies.  For  this 
service  they  were  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the 
Roman  citizenship,  but  at  first  without  the  right  of 
suffrage,  which  was  not  granted  them  till  B.C.  190  : 
they  were  then  included  in  the  Aemilian  tribe. 
(Lit.  viii.  14,  xxxviii.  36  ; Veil.  Pat.  L 14 ; Cic.  ad 
AU.  ii.  14.)  From  henceforth  Formiae  appears  to 
hare  been  a flourishing  Roman  municipal  town,  to 
which  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way  doubtless 
contributed  ; but  it  was  probably  still  more  indebted 
to  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situation,  which  ren- 
dered it  a favourite  place  of  resort  with  the  wealthy 
Roman  nobles  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic,  as 
well  as  under  the  Empire.  The  charm  of  its  beau- 
tiful climate  and  tranquil  bay,  the 

u Temperatae  dulce  Formiae  litus,” 

Is  celebrated  by  Martial  in  one  of  his  most  elegant 
t pignuus  ; and  all  modern  travellers  concur  in  extol- 
ling Mala  di  Gaita  as  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots 
in  all  Italy.  Among  the  villas  with  which  Formiae 
thus  became  adorned,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  is 
that  of  Cicero,  which  appears  to  have  become  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  great  orator,  from  whence 
many  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  are  dated,  and  which 
afforded  him  a welcome  retirement  during  the  moat 
disturbed  periods  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was  here 
also  that,  on  his  flight  from  Rome,  he  landed  for  the 
last  time,  and  spent  tho  night  in  his  Formian  villa, 
from  whence  he  was  attempting  to  escape  when  ho 
was  overtaken  by  the  murderers  and  put  to  death, 
b.  c.  43.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  13, 14,  iv.  2,  vii.  8,  &c., 
ad  Fam.  xvi.  10,  12,  &c- ; PluL  Cic.  47,  48; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  19,  20;  Val.  Max.  i.  4.  § 5; 
Viet,  de  Vir.  Jllustr.  81.)  Several  ancient  writers, 
including  Plutarch,  represent  Caieta  as  the  scene  of 
this  catastrophe ; but  this  evidently  arises  from  a 
mere  confusion  of  the  two  : Caieta,  indeed,  at  this 
time,  appears  to  have  been  in  a municipal  sense  a 
mere  dependency  of  Formiae,  of  which  it  served  as 
the  port ; and  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose, as  Middleton  has  done,  that  Cicero  had  a villa 
at  Caiilta  itself  as  well  as  at  Formiae.  (See  this 
point  fully  discussed  by  Chaupy,  Maison  d Horace, 
vnl.  i.  pp.  232 — 236.)  Several  other  Romans  had 
villas  al  Fonniao  in  the  days  of  the  great  orator,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Horace  ; but  the  wealthy  family 
of  Mamurra,  who  was  himself  a native  of  Formiae, 
Jud  at  the  latter  period  engrossed  so  great  a part 
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of  the  locality,  that  Horace  calls  it  the  u city  of  the 
Mamurrae."  (Hot.  Sat.  i.  5.  37,  and  Schol.  ad 
hoc.  ; Plin.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  7.)  Martial  bears  tes- 
timony that,  at  a later  period,  tho  charms  of  Baiae 
and  the  other  places  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  had  not 
caused  Formiae  to  he  neglected.  (Mart.  x.  30.)  The 
hills  at  the  back  of  it.  and  which  bound  the  Sinus 
Caietanus,  are  also  celebrated  by  Horace  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  wine.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  20.  12, 
iii.  16.  34.)  We  learn  that  Fonniao  received  a 
colony  under  the  Second  Triumvirate,  and  it  bears 
the  title  of  a colonia  in  several  inscriptions  of  im- 
peril date.  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  234:  Orcll.  Jnscr. 
3782,  3884.)  It  appears  to  have  continued  a tole- 
rably flourishing  place  till  the  close  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  retained  its  episcopal  see  till  the  9th 
century,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  in  856.  The  remaining  inhabitants  took 
refuge  at  Gaita,  which  succeeded  to  the  episcopal 
dignity  ; and  the  modem  town  of  Mola,  which  has 
grown  up  on  the  ruins  of  Formiae , is,  as  its  appel- 
lation of  Mola  di  Gaita  implies,  a sort  of  depen- 
dency of  the  neighbouring  city.  The  remains  of  an- 
tiquity still  visible  at  Formiae  are  extensive;  they 
appear  to  have  all  belonged  to  different  Roman 
villas,  of  which  there  remain  extensive  substructions, 
with  the  ruins  of  terraces,  vaulted  passages,  baths, 
grottoes,  &c.,  lining  the  whole  coast  from  Mola  di 
Gaita  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Castellone. 
These  ruins  may  be  traced  to  have  formed  part  of 
three  ancient  villas,  of  which  the  one  next  to  Mola 
is  commonly  known  as  that  of  Cicero;  but  the 
Abbrf  Chaupy  would  assign  to  the  great  orator  the 
more  important  remains  in  the  garden  of  the  mo- 
dem Villa  Mar san a,  the  furthest  of  the  three  from 
Mola.  The  point  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  precise 
determination ; but  a monument  on  the  hill  above 
is  regarded  as  that  of  Cicero,  and  the  discovery 
near  it  of  on  inscription  bearing  the  names  of  some 
freedmen  of  the  Tullian  family,  certainly  affords 
some  countenance  to  the  attribution.  Several  other 
ancient  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  at  Formiae, 
and  numerous  sepulchres  and  ruins  of  ancient  edi- 
fices are  scattered  along  tho  coast  for  some  miles 
eastward  of  Mola  along  tho  Appian  Way.  Among 
these  the  names  of  the  Torre  di  Scauri , and  a spot 
called  Mamurano,  evidently  indicate  the  site  of 
villas  of  Aemilius  Scaurus,  and  of  the  wealthy 
Mamumi.  (Cliaupy,  Maison  d Horace,  vol.  i.  pp.  181 
— 231  ; Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  422,  423  ; lloare. 
Class.  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  118 — 129.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FO'RMIO  (♦op/iuuv,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 27),  a small 
river,  now  called  the  Risano , falling  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea  between  Tergcste  ( Trieste ) and  Acgida  ( Capo 
d 1 stria),  which  formed  the  limit  between  Venetia 
and  Istria,  and  consequently  at  one  time  the  eastern 
limit  of  Italy,  until  Augustus  included  Istria  also 
under  that  denomination,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Arsia  became  the  boundary  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  18. 
s.  22.)  Ptolemy,  however,  reckons  both  the  river 
Formio  and  the  colony  of  Tergeste  as  included  in 
Istria;  but  Pliny’s  statement  is  probably  correct  with 
regard  to  the  limit  as  fixed  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
previous  to  the  annexation  of  Istria  to  Italy.  [Ita- 
lia.] Pliny  places  the  river  Formio  6 miles  S.  of 
Trieste , which  agrees  very  well  with  the  Risano; 
and  this  river  has  accordingly  been  identified  with 
the  Formio  both  by  Clover  and  D'Anville.  Wnlcke- 
nacr  fixes  on  a smaller  stream  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  Muja  Vecchia ; but  this  seems  too  near  Trieste. 
as  well  as  too  inconsiderable  a stream.  [E.  H.  B.J 
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FOROAUGUST  A'N  A.  [Limhosoka.] 
FORTUNATAE  INSU'LAK  (a l rwr  Moj tApmv 
rijeoi,  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed),  one  of  those 
geographical  names  whose  origin  b lost  in  mythic 
darkness,  but  which  afterwards  camo  to  have  a 
specific  application,  so  closely  resembling  the  old 
mythical  notion,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
doubt  that  that  notion  was  based,  in  part  at  least,  on 
some  vague  knowledge  of  the  regions  afterwards  dis- 
covered. In  the  present  case,  the  opinion  embodied 
in  the  name  will  be  more  fitly  discussed  under 
Ockahus  : it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  earliest 
Greek  poetry  places  the  abode  of  the  happy  departed 
spirits  far  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean, 
ut  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  and  upon  the  shores 
of  the  river  Oceanns,  or  in  islands  in  its  midst ; and 
that  Homer’s  poetical  description  of  the  place  may 
be  applied  almost  word  for  word  to  those  islands  in 
the  Atlantic,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  to  which 
tho  name  was  given  in  the  historical  period  (Od. 
iv.  563,  foil.):  — “ There  the  life  of  mortals  b most 
easy  ; thcro  is  no  Know,  nor  winter,  nor  much  rain, 
but  Ocean  b ever  sending  up  the  shrilly  breathing 
breezes  of  Zephyrua,  to  refresh  men  " (Comp.  Find. 
01.  ii.  1 28.)  Their  delicious  climate,  and  their  sup- 
posed identity  of  situation,  marked  out  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  Madeira  group,  and  the  Azores,  as 
worthy  to  represent  the  blands  of  the  Blest.  In  the 
more  specific  sense,  however,  tho  name  was  applied 
to  the  two  former  groups ; while,  in  its  widest  ap- 
plication, it  may  even  have  included  the  C.  de  Yenle 
blands  ; its  extension  being,  in  fact,  adapted  to  that 
of  maritimo  discovery. 

The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  these 
blands  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marias  and 
Sulla.  Plutarch  relates  that,  when  Sertorius  was  at 
or  near  Gailes  ( Cadiz),  about  n.c.  82,  he  found  certain 
sailors  lately  returned  from  the  Atlantic  blands,  which 
were  also  called  the  islands  of  the  Blest ; who  described 
them  as  two  in  number,  separated  by  a very  narrow 
strait,  and  distant  from  Africa  10,000  stadia  (1000 
geographical  miles,  an  enormous  exaggeration,  if  the 
Canaries  arc  meant).  Watered  moderately  by  rare 
showers,  and  refreshed  by  gentle  and  moist  breezes, 
chiefly  from  the  west,  they  not  only  rendered  an 
abundant  return  to  the  cultivator,  but  produced 
spontaneously  food  enough  for  their  indolent  inha- 
bitants. The  climate  was  tern j crate  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year ; and,  in  short,  such  were  their  natural 
ml  vantages,  tliat  even  the  barbarians  identified  them 
with  that  Klysian  Plain  and  those  Abodes  of  the 
Happy  which  had  been  sung  by  Homer,  and  the 
fame  of  which  had  reached  to  tl»cm.  Enchanted  by 
these  accounts,  Sertorius  was  seized  with  the  desire 
of  fixing  hb  abode  in  the  islands,  and  living  there  in 
peace  ; but,  as  the  Cilician  pirates  of  lib  fleet  pre- 
ferred the  plunder  of  better  known  countries,  he  was 
compelled  to  ahandon  the  design.  (Plut.  Sertor.  8 ; 
Flor.  iii.  22.)  However,  the  discovery  must  have 
been  speedily  followed  op,  if  at  least  the  writer 
S’ bos  us,  whom  Pliny  quotes  in  hb  account  of  the 
blands  (vi.  32.  s.  37),  lie  the  same  who  b men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (ad  Att.  ii.  14).  Strabo  speaks  of 
them  in  a very  cursory  way ; and  the  later  geographers 
differ  somewhat  as  to  their  number  and  names.  The 
following  table  exhibits  their  statements,  as  com- 
pared with  one  another,  and  with  the  modern  names, 
the  order  (after  the  first)  being  from  E.  to  W. 

From  this  table  it  will  lie  seen  tliat,  besides  Auto- 
Jala,  wbicli  bo  expressly  dbtingubhes  from  the 
FortunaUe,  Ptolemy  only  reckons  six  blands  os 
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belonging  to  the  group,  instead  of  seven,  which  b the* 
actual  number.  Pliny  also  gives  the  number  as  six 


Skuosus 

ap. 

Plin.  Lc. 

Juba,  . 
ap. 

Plin.  1.  c. 

Ptolemakus, 
iv.  6.  §§  33,34. 

Modkux 

Names. 

Junonb 

Purpura- 

riac 

"Hpar  ['HAh»yJ,l 
i)  *ai  AfrroAdAa 

Madeira , dr. 

Junonb 

Minor 

’A  np6turot 

LanuiroU. 

Junonb 

"Hpas 

Kay  apl a 

Fucrt  event  urn. 

P lanaria 

Canaria 

Grass  Canaria. 

Convallb 

Nivarb 

TUyrovapic, 
fj  Ktrrovpia 

Tenerife. 

Capraria 

Capraria 

Kcunrtipla 

Camera. 

Palma. 

Pluvialb 

Ombrioa 

flAooirdAa 

Ferro. 

(iv.  21.  g.  36,  “ Dcorum  sex,  quas  aliqui  Furtunat<» 
appellavcre.")  Instead  of  accounting  for  the  differ- 
ence, as  above,  by  supposing  him  to  have  omitted 
Palma,  some  modern  writers  identify  this  island  with 
hb  ’Ksepiatroi  vjfoot,  and  with  the  Junonb  Minor  of 
Juba;  making  the  Auto AdAa  of  Ptolemy, and  the  Pur- 
pura rise  of  Juba,  iMnzarotc.  with  the  smaller  blonds 
of  A legrtmsa  and  Graciosa,  and  so  excluding  Madeira. 
Those  who  desire  to  pursuo  the  subject  further 
should  compare  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of 
Ptolemy  with  the  distances  preserved  by  Pliny  fn*n 
Juba  and  Sebosus.  Of  those,  respecting  the  identi- 
fication of  which  there  b no  dispute,  Canaria,  which 
b still  so  called,  b said  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  the  multitude  of  dogs  which  ran  wild  there; 
the  lofty  snow-clad  peak  of  Tenerife  shows  at  a glance 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  Nivaria;  while  Ferro  marks 
the  place  of  tho  chief  meridian  from  which  longitude 
were  reckoned  before  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
of  computing  them  from  national  observatories  : the 
old  practice  dates  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who* 
first  meridian,  however,  b drawn  through  the  group, 
without  specifying  the  exact  bland.  (Ptol.  i.  12. 
§§  11,  12,etalib.)  [P.S.] 

FORULI  (♦dpouAoi),  a town  of  the  Stbims. 
situated,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  (xxri.  1 1),  on  the 
rood  from  Amiternum  to  Iuterocrea.  It  b men- 
tioned by  Virgil  among  the  ancient  cities  of  the 
Sabines  (Jen.  vii.  714),  as  well  as  by  hb  imitator 
Silins  Italicus  (viii.  417);  but  in  later  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  a mere  village  or  vicus  de- 
pendent upon  Amiternum.  (Liv.  L e.  ; Vicam 
Forulani,  Inscr.  ap.  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  333; 
Orell.  Inter.  3794.)  Strabo  describes  it  (v.  pi  228) 
os  built  on  a ruck,  in  a position  better  suited  fur 
a band  of  outlaws  than  fur  peaceable  inhabitants. 
Its  site  may  be  fixed  with  certainty  at  CivUd  Tom- 
tnata , about  5 mile*  from  Amiternum,  where  there 
are  numerous  ancient  remains,  and  the  inscriptions 
above  cited  were  discovered.  The  distance  from 
Antrodoco  also  agrees  with  that  of  13  M.  P.  as- 
signed by  the  Tab.  Peut.  from  Interocrea  to  “ Eruli," 
which  name  b evidently  a corruption  of  Fare  11 
The  precise  situation  of  Civith  Tommasa  scarcely 
corresponds  with  tho  expressions  of  Strabo,  but  tlie 
general  wild  character  of  the  neighbourhood  b suffi- 
cient to  justify  them.  (Romanclh,  L c.;  Bunsen,  in 
Ann.  dell'  Inst.  voL  vi.  p.  109  ; Cbaupy,  Mm.*- m 
d Horace-,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124- — 126.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  ALLIENI,  a city  of  Gallia  Cbalpma, 
mentioned  only  by  Tacitus  (IJist.  iii.  6)  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Vitcllius  and  Vespasian,  a.l>.  69,  but 
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in  a manner  that  affords  little  clue  tn  it*  position, 
except  that  it  was  situated  on  some  river,  the  pas- 
sage of  wnich  it  was  important  to  defend.  Cluver 
was  inclined  to  place  it  at  Ferrara,  on  the  Po ; 
other*  have  fixed  on  Legnago,  on  the  Adige,  between 
Mantua  and  Padua , which  ia  certainly  the  more 
probable  aite,  and  agrees  better  with  the  movements 
of  the  campaign.  (Cluver,  ItaL  p.  155;  Orel!,  ad 
Tac.Lc.)  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  APPII  (+6pov  Awwfov:  Etk.  Foroap- 
pieiisijO,  a town  on  the  Appian  Way,  distant  43  miles 
from  Rome.  We  learn  from  Horace  that  it  was  the 
usual  resting-place  for  travellers  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day’s  journey  from  Rome,  though  he  himself 
and  his  companion  drought  fit  to  divide  the  distance. 
(.Sot  i.  5.  3—6.)  It  was  here,  also,  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  travellers  on  the  Appian  Way  to  embark 
on  a canal  that  extended  from  thence  parallel  with 
the  line  of  road  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tarracina.  (Hor.  L c. ; Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  Hence 
it  became,  as  Horace  describes  it,  a town  of  boatmen 
and  innkeepers, — 

“*Diflertum  nuutis  cauponibus  atque  malignis." 

It  is  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  (ad  Alt.  ii.  10).  as 
well  as  in  the  journey  of  Su  Paul  to  Rome  (Act, 
A post.  xxviii.  15),  as  one  of  tbo  usual  halting- places 
on  the  Appian  Way:  on  both  occasions  in  conjunc-  ■ 
tion  with  Tres  Tabcmae,  which  was  the  next  stage 
in  going  to  Rome,  ten  miles  nearer  the  city  (/tin. 
Ant.  p.  107;  I tin.  Uier.  p.  611).  Its  situation,  in 
the  midst  of  the  marches,  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  badness  of  the  water  complained  of  by  Horace. 

It  is  probable  from  its  name  that  Forum  Appii 
was  founded  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  who  first 
constructed  the  celebrated  road  which  so  long  bore 
his  name;  and  the  place  appears  to  havo  always 
continued  under  the  pat  ronage  of  his  family.  (Suet. 
Tib.  2.)  It  seems  to  have  grown  up  into  a consi- 
derable town,  which,  under  the  Roman  empire,  en- 
joyed municipal  privileges,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Latium.  (PUn. 
iii.  5.  s.  9.;  Orell.  Inscr.  780.)  There  are  now  no 
inhabitants  on  tho  spot;  but  the  site  is  clearly 
marked  by  considerable  ruins  on  each  side  of  the 
Appian  Way,  as  well  as  by  the  43rd  milestone,  which 
is  still  preserved,  at  a spot  distant  four  miles  from 
the  place  still  railed  TrtpotUi , the  ancient  Tripon- 
tlum  or  Tripunt  ium.  (Chaupy,  Afaison  (T Horace, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  387 — 452;  Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  pp.  ! 
99, 100.)  [Via  Atpia.]  [E.  H.  B.]  | 

FORUM  AURELII,  a town  or  village  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  situated  on  tho  Via  Aurelia,  and 
placed  by  the  Itinerary  24  miles  from  Cent umccl  las 
and  25  from  Casa.  {I tin.  Ant.  p.  291.)  Tiro 
former  number  is  doubtful  (those  in  the  Tab.  Pout, 
arc  altogether  confused) ; but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  Forum  Aurelii  was  placed  at  or  near 
MunlnUo,  on  the  river  Fiora,  at  tho  place  where 
that  stream  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Aurelia.  There  j 
can  be  little  doubt  from  its  name  that  the  Forum  j 
Aurelii  was  founded  at  the  same  time  with  the  con-  ; 
struct  ion  of  the  high  rood  of  the  same  name;  but  of  i 
the  date  of  this  we  liavc  no  account  [Via  Au-  i 
kk.ua.]  We  only  know  that  both  the  road  and  ] 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  mentions  the  ■ 
Forum  Aureliuin  (sic)  in  connection  with  the  pro-  | 
ceedings  of  Catiline.  (Cic.  in  Cat  i.  9.)  It  seems  j 
never  to  have  been  a place  of  any  importance,  and, 
after  this  incidental  mention,  its  name  is  found  only 
in  the  Itineraries.  [E.  U.  B.] 
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FORUM  BIBALO'RUM.  [Gallaecia.] 
FORUM  CASS1I,  a town  of  Etruria,  situated  on 
the  Via  Cassia,  with  the  formation  of  which,  from 
its  name,  it  was  certainly  connected.  It  is  known 
to  ns  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  1 1 
M.  P.  beyond  Sutrium,  between  that  place  and  Vol- 
sinii,  and  44  miles  from  Rome.  (/ tin.  Ant.  p.  286; 
Tab.  Pent ) The  distinct  truces  of  tho  Via  Cassia 
enable  us  to  place  it  with  certainty  about  a mile  NK. 
of  VetraUa , where  an  ancient  church  still  retains  the 
name  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Forcaui,  and  some  portions 
of  Roman  buildings  are  still  extant.  The  inhabitants 
migrated  during  the  middle  ages  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Vetralla.  (Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i.  p. 
245.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  CIGURRORUM,  EGUKKORUM,  or 
GIGURRORUM.  [Ahturks.] 

FORUM  CLAUDII.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  mentions 
two  towns  in  the  country  of  the  Centrones  [Cex- 
tkoxks]  , Forum  Claudii  Rnd  Axima  (Aisme).  As 
there  is  a place  called  Centron  in  tiro  vaUey  of 
Aisme,  it  is  probable  that  Centron  marks  the  site  of 
a place  called  Centrones,  for  under  the  Empire  it 
was  usual  in  Gallia  for  the  name  of  a people  to  bo 
substituted  for  that  of  th<  ir  chief  place.  If  this  be 
so,  we  may  assume  that  Centron  represents  Forum 
Claudii.  Guichcnon  (cited  by  D’Anvillc)  gives  two 
inscriptions  which,  he  says,  were  found  at  Aisme; 
and  in  one  of  them,  which  is  in  honour  of  Nerva,  the 
names  Forum  Claudii  and  Centrones  occur  thus  — 
forocu  cektkon.  This  might  bo  used  as  an  ar- 
gument, that  Forum  Claudii  is  another  name  for 
Axima.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  CLAUDII  VALLENSIUM  OCTODU- 
BENSIUM.  [OcTODVRUB.] 

FORUM  CLOD1I,  a town  of  Etruria,  situated 
(as  might  be  inferred  from  its  name)  upon  the  Via 
Clodia,  known  to  us  chiefly  from  the  Itineraries, 
but  mentioned  also  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 50) 
among  the  towns  of  Southern  Etruria.  The  Anto- 
ninc  Itinerary  reckons  it  32  M.P.  from  Rome,  and 
the  Tab.  Pent,  places  it  between  Sabate  and  Blera  ; 
but  the  distances  given  in  the  Tabula  are  confused 
or  corrupt.  Hence  its  position  has  not  been  clearly 
ascertained  ; it  is  commonly  placed  at  Oriuolo, 
about  five  miles  N.  of  Bracciano  (Sabate);  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Dennis,  there  are  no  ancient  remain* 
at  that  place,  and  the  point  is  still  doubtful,  (/tin. 
Ant.  p.  286;  Tab.  Pent;  Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i. 
p.  273.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  CORNELII  (#6poy  KoprfjAtov,  Strab.; 
<b6poy  KopnjKiov,  Ptol.;  KoprriAlou  ayopd,  Dion 
Cass.  : Eth.  Forocomelicnsis : Imola),  a considerable 
town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aerailia, 
and  distant  23  miles  from  Bononia  and  10  from  Fa- 
veotia.  It  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Ya- 
trenus,  now  called  the  Santemo.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216; 
Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  PtoL  iii.  I.  § 46;  I tin.  Ant. 
pp.  100,  127,  287  ; /tin.  J/ier.  p.  616.)  It  is  said 
to  hare  derived  its  name  from  its  foundation  by  the 
dictator  Sulla  (Prudent.  Pcristeph.  9,  init),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  already  a place  of  some  importance 
at  tho  death  of  Caesar ; as,  in  tiie  civil  war  which  fol- 
lowed, it  was  occupied  by  Octavian,  who  established 
his  winter-quarters  there.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  5 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  35.)  It  is  afterwards  noticed  by 
Martial,  who  appears  to  havo  composed  the  third 
book  of  his  epigrams  during  a residence  in  this 
town  (iii.  1.  4).  and  continued  under  the  Roman 
empire  to  be  a flourishing  municipal  town.  (Gruter, 
Jtucr.  p.  518.  4,  Ac.)  Its  name  is  again  men- 
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tinned  during  the  Gothic  Wars,  and  as  late  as  I he 
seventh  century  P.  Diaconus  ranks  it  among  the 
44  locupletes  urbes"  of  the  province  of  Acmilla.  He 
tells  us  that  it  had  a citadel  (castrum),  which  was 
called  Imolas,  from  whence  the  modem  town  has 
derived  the  name  of  Imola.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  19; 
P.  Disc.  ii.  18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DECII,  a town  of  the  Sabines,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  12.  a.  17),  the  site  of 
which  is  wholly  unknown.  It  has  been  identified 
by  C Inver  with  the  “ Foroecri"  of  the  Tabula;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  and  tho  latter  name 
is  probably  corrupted  from  Forocrea  or  Forocria, 
analogous  to  Interoerca.  (Cluver,  Hal.  p.  690  ; 
Ilolstcn.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  118.)  It  is  inure  pro- 
table  that  Forum  Decii  was  situated  much  further 
,S..  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forum  Novum  (K«- 
coe»o).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DIUGUNTORUM  or  JUGUNTORUM 
(♦dpof  Aiouyovvruy  ^ 'lovyovrT&v,  Ptol.  iiL  1. 
§ 31),  a town  of  Transpodane  Gaul,  known  only 
from  Ptolemy,  who  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cenomani,  SW.  of  Bergoraum;  but  its  site  is  other- 
wise wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DOM1TII,  is  placed  by  the  Itins.  on  the 
great  Roman  road  from  Nemausus  (Nimet)  to  Narbo 
(Arar6ofme).  The  distance  from  Ccssero  (SL  Ti - 
hrri)  on  the  II era  ult  to  Forum  Domitii  is  18  M.  P.;  , 
and  the  Antonine  Itin.  makes  it  17  M.  P.  from 
Forum  Domitii  to  Sextant io  ( Soustantion ),  which  is 
a few  miles  west  of  Montpellier.  Though  Forum 
Domitii  lies  between  two  well-known  places,  its  po. 
sition  i«  not  known.  We  may  conclude  that  it  was 
on  the  Via  Domitia,  so  called  from  Cn.  Domitios  Ahe- 
notarbns,  who  defeated  the  Allobroges  (Liv.  EpiL 
61).  This  road  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  ( pro  Font. 
4)  as  repaired  by  the  legati  of  M.  Fonteiua.  [G.  L.] 
FORUM  FLAMINII  (♦dper  t\apl*iov,  Strab. ; 
4>dpor  QKautviov,  Ptol. : Eth.  Foroflaminiensis),  a 
town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  Flamininn  Way, 
where  it  first  entered  the  Apennines,  3 miles  from 
Fulginium.  It  is  evident  from  the  name  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  censor  C.  Flaminius,  at  the  time 
that  he  constructed  the  celebrated  highway  on  which 
it  was  situated,  n.c.  220:  but  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  history.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  deriving 
its  chief  importance  from  the  traffic  along  the  road: 
but  wc  learn  from  Pliny,  and  from  inscriptions,  that 
it  was  a municipal  town  of  some  consideration. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  227  ; Plin.  iii.  14.  a.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 

§ 54;  Gnitcr,  Inter.  p.  347.  1 ; Orell.  Inter.  98.) 
It  was  here  that  the  emperors  Gallus  and  Volusia- 
nus  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  pretender  Aemi- 
lianus  in  A.  J>.  256,  (Hieron.  Chron.  ad  ann. ; Cluver, 
Jtal.  p.  631.)  Forum  Flaminii  is  still  termed  a 
“ civitas  ” in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  and  continued 
the  sec  of  a bishop  till  the  eighth  century,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  remaining 
inhabitants  established  themselves  at  Fulginiuin. 
The  Itineraries  place  it  3 miles  from  Fulginium,  and 
12  from  Nuceria:  but  the  ruins  which,  according  to 
Holstcnius,  still  mark  its  site  at  a place  called  5. 
Giovanni  pro  Eiumma  (or  in  Fortfiamma ),  are 
hardly  2 miles  from  the  former  city.  {Itin.  Ant . p. 
125;  Itin.  Ilier.  p.  614;  Tab.  Pcut. ; llols ten.  Not. 
ad  Cluv.  p.  92.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  FULVII  ( Falenza ),  a town  of  the  in- 
terior of  Liguria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
“ nobilia  oppida  ” of  that  province,  between  the 
Afiennines  and  the  Padns.  He  adds  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  “ Valentinuin  " (“  Forum  Fulrii,  quod 
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Valentinum  ”),  though  no  other  place  of  the  name 
is  known.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Tabula,  in 
a manner  that  would  afford  but  little  clue  to  its  po- 
sition; but  the  distance  of  22  M.  P.  from  Asta 
(corruptly  written  II at  id)  accords  with  the  position 
of  the  modern  Valenza,  a considerable  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  about  1 6 miles  below  Ctitale , 
the  name  of  which  is  evidently  connected  with  tho 
epithet  of  Valentinum  given  to  the  ancient  city.  In 
the  Notitia  (where  it  is  called  Forum  Fulviense)we 
find  it  mentioned  as  the  station  of  a body  of  troops 
probably  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Podus  at  this 
point.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  a.  7;  Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  121 ; Tab. 
Petit.)  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  GALLORUM  ('A yopb  K«A rir.  Ap- 
pian),  a village  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Mutina 
and  Bononia.  It  is  remarkable  only  as  the  scene  of 
the  first  tattle  between  M.  Antonias  and  the  con- 
suls Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  were  attempting  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Mutina.  The  forces  of  Pansa, 
which  were  first  engaged  with  those  of  Antonios, 
were  worsted  in  the  encounter,  though  not  defeated, 
and  the  consul  himself  mortally  wounded  : but 
Hirtius,  having  unexpectedly  fallen  upon  the  rear  of 
Antonios,  when  he  was  withdrawing  to  reoccupy 
Forum  Gallorum,  completely  routed  his  forces  and 
compelled  him  to  retreat  to  his  camp  before  Mutina. 
This  tattle  (which  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  April, 
b.  c.  43,  twelve  days  before  the  more  decisive  action 
of  Mutina)  is  described  in  detail  by  Scrv.  Sulpiciiw 
Gnlba,  in  a letter  to  Cicero:  from  his  account  we 
learn  that  the  place  called  Forum  Gallorum  was  a 
mere  village  (vicus)  and  that  it  was  situated  on 
the  Acmilian  Way,  which  here,  as  through  great 
part  of  its  coarse,  was  a raised  causeway,  with  low 
marshy  ground  on  each  side.  (Cic.  ad  Earn.  x.  30; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  66  — 70;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  37; 
Fruntin.  Strat.  ii.  5.  § 39.)  Nor  did  it  ever  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a town : and  though  its  name  is  again 
found  in  the  Tabula  Pcutingeriana,  its  omiasino 
from  all  the  other  Itineraries  shows  that  it  was  still 
only  a village.  The  distances  there  given  (8  miles 
from  Mutina  and  1 7 from  Bononia)  show  that  it 
must  have  occupied  nearly  the  site  of  the  modern 
Cat  tel  Franco.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  GALLO' RUM.  [Ii.KRr.KTKa.] 

FORUM  HADRIANL  One  of  the  roads  whi<h 
the  Table  marks  from  Lugdunum  Batavorum  ( Lei- 
den) to  Noviomagus  (Ngmegen),  passes  through 
Flenio  [Flknio].  Between  Lugdunum  and  Fieri  io 
is  Forum  Uadriani,  and  though  the  distance  from 
Lugdunum  is  not  given  in  the  Table,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  a place  named  Yoor- 
bottrg.  Excavations  have  been  made  on  this  site, 
and  there  were  found  mosaic  pavements,  coins,  and 
other  memorials  of  the  Roman  period.  (Ukert,  Gal- 
lien,  p.  532.)  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  JTJLII  {Frejus),  a town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  on  the  coast  between  Telo  Martins  ( Ton- 
Ion)  and  tho  Varus  (For).  Strabo  (p.  184)  calls 
it  •PSpov  TovAi or,  and  a naval  station  of  Caesar  Au- 
gustus, situated  between  Olbia  and  Antipolis,  and 
distant  from  Ma&silia  about  600  stadia.  But  the 
name  Forum  Julii  existed  before  the  time  of  Caesar 
Augustas,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  a letter  o(  Plancus 
to  Cicero,  n.  c.  43  ( ad  Fam.  x.  15);  and  he  makes 
it  24  M.  P.  from  Forum  Voconii  to  Forum  Julii  (x. 

1 7).  We  may  infer  that  it  took  its  name  from  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  though  there  is  no  evidence  about 
what  he  did  to  the  place,  and  that  Augustus  improved 
it.  Pliny  (iii.  5)  names  it  “ Forum  Julii  Octavano- 
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rum  Colonia  quae  Pacensis  appellatur  et  Claasica.” 
Tim  river  Argenteus  was  witiun  its  limits.  (Ptol. 

ii.  10.)  The  name  OeUvanorum,  mentioned  also  by 
Mela  (ii.  5),  is  supposed  to  show  that  a detachment 
frrni  the  eighth  legion  was  settled  here.  The  name 
Classica  is  probably  derived  from  the  fleet  being  sta- 
tioned here  by  Augustus.  The  place  has  the  va- 
rious names  of  Oppidum  Forojulien.se  (Tacit.  Arm. 
iv.  5);  Forum  Julium  Narbonensis  Galliae  Colonia 
(Ann.  ii.  63);  Colonia  Forojulieusia  (Tacit.  Hist. 
iL  14). 

Forum  Julii  was  a naval  station  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  and  ships  of  war  were  kept  there,  which 
Augustus  took  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  used 
for  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  Gallic  coast  (Tacit. 
A >i».  iv.  63) ; and  it  is  again  mentioned  as  an  im- 
portant naval  station  in  the  time  of  Vitellius  (Tacit. 
Hut.  ii.  43).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cn.  Agricola, 
the  conqueror  of  Britain  (Tacit.  Agric.  4);  and  an 
old  and  distinguished  Colonia,  as  Tacitus  calls  it. 
The  sauce  called  “ garuin  * was  made  here.  (Plin. 
xxxi.  7,  8.) 

The  port  of  Forum  Julii  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  bay,  but  the  entrance  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
earth  brought  down  by  the  Argenteus,  which  river 
flows  a little  to  the  west  of  Forum  Julii.  The  traces  of 
the  two  moles  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
still  remain;  but  the  entrance  is  now  about  3000 
feet  from  the  sea.  The  width  of  the  Roman  port  is 
estimated  at  about  1 500  feet,  and  its  depth  from  the 
entrance  between  the  moles  at  1680  feet.  These 
dimensions  show  that  the  port  of  Forum  Julium 
may  be  compared  with  those  made  by  Trajan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  at  Centum  Celiac,  and  with 
the  port  of  Antium.  There  is  no  water  now  in  the 
p»rt  of  Frejus , except  a small  lagutie,  uear  a quay 
of  Roman  construction,  which  forms  nn  angle  with 
the  mole  on  the  right  to  one  who  enters  the  port. 
The  traces  of  the  walls  show  that  the  old  town  was 
much  larger  than  the  modem. 

There  is  a triumphal  arch,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  one  of  the  four  gates  of  the  town.  The 
circuit  of  the  amphitheatre  is  about  650  feet.  The 
arena,  which  is  buried  under  rubbish,  is  probably 
entire.  A road  has  been  formed  through  the  two 
chief  entrances  right  through  it,  as  iu  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Trite s.  Near  the  amphitheatre  is  one 
of  the  old  gates,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a concave 
semicircle,  formed  of  thick  walls  and  defended  by  a 
tower  at  each  extremity.  The  aqueduct  brought 
into  the  town  the  waters  of  the  Siagne  from  a dis- 
tance of  more  than  20  miles.  The  channel  for  the 
water  in  some  parts  was  under  ground,  in  others  it 
was  supported  on  arches.  At  the  gato  of  Frejus  it 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  entered  the 
town  and  the  other  went  to  the  port.  Parts  of  this 
aqueduct  are  well  preserved. 

The  Roman  Via  Aurelia  passed  by  Forum  Julii ; 
and  there  were  roods  from  Forum  Julii  to  Aquae 
Soxtiae,  Mass  ilia,  and  Arelatc.  (D’Anville,  Notice, 
tfc.  ; Walckrnaw,  Geog.  tfc.  VoL  ii.  p.  9 ; Ukert, 
GaUirtiy  p.  429;  Richard  et  Hocquet,  Guide  du 
Vogogeur,  p.  797.)  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  JULII  or  JULIUM.  1.  (*<5poi  '\ovKios, 
Ptol. : Rth.  Forojuliensis  : Cividale  di  F riuli),  a 
city  of  Vcnetia,  situated  about  25  miles  N.  of  Aqui- 
leia,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.  Pto- 
lemy reckons  it  in  the  country  of  the  Cami,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  is  correct,  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  separate  the  territory  of  that  people  from 
the  rest  of  Vcnetia.  (Cauni.J  Paulus  Diaconus 
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ascribes  its  foundation  to  Julias  Caesar  (P.  Dine. 
Hist.  Lang.  ii.  14);  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
corrrect,  though  we  have  no  earlier  authority  for  the 
fact.  It  appears  that  it  was  at  first  merely  a sort 
of  central  place  of  meeting  for  the  neighbouring 
Comi,  and  where  probably  the  Roman  magistrates 
held  intercourse  with  the  mountaineers.  In  Pliny’s 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  still  but  an  inconsiderablo 
place,  os  bo  enumerates  tho  “ Forojulienses  cogno- 
inine  Trunspadani  ” among  the  unimportant  towns 
of  Venetin,  which  were  unworthy  of  fuller  notice. 
But  Ptoleiny  calls  it  a Roman  colony,  and  it  appears 
to  have  risen  in  importance  during  the  latter  ages  of 
the  Roman  empire.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after 
the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  Aquileia,  A.  d.  452,  that 
it  attained  the  dignity,  which  it  continued  to  hold 
under  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  rulers  of  Italy,  of 
the  capital  of  Venetia.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol. 

iii.  1.  s.  29;  Cassiod.  V'arr.  xii.26;  P.  Diac.  iL  14, 

iv.  28,  38.) 

Forum  Julii  became  under  the  Lombards  the 
seat  of  a separate  duchy,  and  has  imparted  to  the 
whole  province  in  which  it  is  situated  tho  name,  by 
which  it  is  still  known,  of  the  Friuli:  the  modem 
town  being  called  Cividad  or  Cividale,  obviously  a 
corruption  of  “ Civitas.” 

The  period  of  the  destruction  of  Forum  Julii  is 
unknown;  but  recent  excavations  on  the  site  have 
brought  to  light  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  in- 
cluding the  foundations  of  temples  and  other  public 
buildings,  scattered  over  a considerable  extent  of 
ground  around  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modem  Cividale.  The  monuments  discovered  belong, 
however,  for  the  most  part  to  a very  late  period,  and 
confirm  the  inference  which  we  should  draw  from 
the  few  historical  notices  wo  possess,  that  Forum 
Julii  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance  till  near 
the  close  of  the  Western  Empire.  Very  exaggerated 
ideas  of  its  greatness,  and  of  the  value  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  on  the  spot,  wore  spread  abroad  by 
the  Canonico  della  Torre,  who  carried  on  the  exca- 
vations. (Anna/*'  delT  Inst.  Arch.  1835,  pp.  213 — 
220;  BulletL  d.  Inst.  1834,  p.  5,  1835,  p.  134.) 

2.  We  learn  from  an  inscription  that  the  town  of 
Iria  in  Liguria  bore  also  the  name  of  **  Forum  Julii 
Iriensium  ” (Orel!.  Inscr.  73),  but  no  other  notice  of 
it  occurs  under  this  name.  [IitiA.] 

3.  Pliny  mentions  among  the  municipal  towns  of 

Umbria,  in  the  sixth  region  of  Italy,  the  u Foro- 
julienses  cognomino  Concubienses;”  but  these,  ns 
well  as  the  “ Forobrentani,”  who  immediately  follow 
them,  are  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.l 

FORUM  JULIUM.  [Iluturois.]. 

FORUM  LEPIDI.  [Rbgium  Lepidux.] 

FORUM  LIC1N1I,  a town  of  Transpadane  Gaul, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iiL  17.  a.  21),  who  writes 
the  name  Licinitorum,  and,  strangely  enough,  tells 
us  that  it  was  a city  of  the  Orobii,  a people  men- 
tioned by  Cato;  though  it  is  evident  from  its  name 
that  it  was  a Roman  foundation,  or  at  least  settle- 
ment. From  the  same  passage  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cotnum  and  Ber  • 
gotnum,  and  has  been  fixed,  plausibly  enough, 
though  only  conjectural ly,  at  a place  called  Inciuo, 
near  the  small  town  of  Krba,  on  the  road  from  Como 
to  Lccco,  and  about  7 miles  from  the  former  city, 
where  some  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  found.  (Annoni,  Me  nutria  intorno  U Piano 
e r F.rba,  Como,  1831.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  LIGNEUM,  is  placed  by  the  Antonins 
Itin.  on  the  road  from  Caesar  Augusta  ( Saragosa ) 
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in  Spain,  to  Beneharmnm,  in  Gallia.  [BKNKiiAn- 
mum.]  The  distance  from  Summua  Pyrenacus  to 
Forum  Ligneum  is  marked  5,  and  from  Forum  Lig- 
neum  to  Aspaluca  {Pont  Lrsqvit),  7.  Walckeuaer 
takes  these  distances  to  be  Gallic  leagues,  though 
one  would  suppose  that  they  are  Roman  miles.  How- 
ever, distances  measured  in  a mountain  pass  are 
very  loose;  and  there  is  no  certainty  about  the  exact 
position  of  Forum  Ligncum.  [G.  L.J 

FORUM  LIMICORUM.  [Gallaecia.] 

FORUM  LIVII  (Forli),  a town  of  Gallia  Cis- 
pndana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Fa- 
ven tin  and  Caesena.  Its  foundation  is  commonly 
ascribed  by  local  historians  to  Livius  Salinatnr,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this.  Its  name  is  not 
fonnd  cither  in  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  but  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the  region; 
and  by  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  13  M.  P.  from 
Caescna  and  10  from  Faventia.  It  therefore  occu- 
pied the  tame  site  os  the  modern  city  of  ForU, , on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Montone , the  Vitis  of  Pliny. 
(IMin.  iiL  15.  s.  20;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  287;  Itin.  liter. 
p.  G16;  Tab.  lteut.)  In  a.d.  412  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  nuptials  of  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honor  ins, 
with  the  Gothic  king  Athaulfus  (Jornand.  Get  31), 
but  notwithstanding  its  selection  for  this  purpose  it 
seems  to  have  never  been  a town  of  importance  in 
ancient  times.  The  modern  city  of  Forti , on  the  con- 
I rary,  is  a populous  and  flourishing  place.  [ E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  NERONI&  [Carpuitosaor.] 

FORUM  NOVUM.  1.  {Elk.  Foronovamw: 
Vttcovio),  a town  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines, 
mentioned  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  region 
by  Pliny,  and  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum.  (Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  255.)  From  its  name  wo 
may  infer  that  it  was  of  Roman  foundation,  and  not 
an  ancient  Sabino  town.  Its  position  is  clearly  fixed 
at  a place  called  Vetcovio  (no  longer  inhabited,  but 
retaining  an  ancient  church),  about  3 miles  W.  of 
Aspra  (Casperia)  and  12  NW.  of  Correct  (Cures). 
Here  there  are  considerable  ruins,  which  were  mis- 
taken by  Cluver  for  those  of  Cures,  but  are  clearly 
identified  as  the  remains  of  Forum  Novum  by  in- 
scriptions found  among  them  with  the  name  of  the 
Foronovani.  From  these  we  learn  that  it  was  a 
municipal  town  in  the  reign  of  Gordian  ; it  subse- 
quently became  the  see  of  a bishop,  and,  after  the 
decay  of  Cures,  appears  to  have  claimed  to  be  tho 
metropolitan  see  of  the  Sabines,  whence  it  came  to 
be  commonly  known  os  11  Ve tcotrio  t H Sabitta.  The 
ancient  church  that  marks  the  site  still  bears  the 
title  of  “ Kcclesia  Cathcdralis  Sobinorum.’’  (Cluver, 
JUxl.  p.  675;  Uolsteti.  Not.  p.  107;  Chaupy,  Maiton 
d Horace,  vol.  iiL  p.  127.) 

The  name  of  Fomin  Novum  was  probably  given  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  Forum 
Deeii,  which  is  also  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  but  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  and 
there  is  no  clue  to  its  situation. 

2.  A town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  known  only  from  an 
inscription  in  which  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a muni- 
cipal town  (“  Municipium  Foronovanorum,"  Gruter, 
Inter.  p.  492.  5);  but  as  this  inscription  was  found 
at  Parma,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Forum 
Novum  there  meant  is  the  place  still  called  Fomovo , 
in  the  valley  of  the  Taro , 15  miles  SW.  of  Parma. 
It  is  evidently  tho  same  place  called  by  P.  Diaconus 
“ Foronianum,"  and  mentioned  by  him  among  the 
*•  castra  Acmiliae.”  (P.  Diae.  Hut.  Lung.  vi.  49.) 

3.  A town  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  place  it  10  miles  from  Bcncventum 
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on  the  road  to  Equus  Tuticns;  this  distance  fixes  it 
at  Buonalhergo,  a spot  where  numerous  coins  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  found.  (Tab.  PeuL; 
Itin.  Ilier.  p.  610;  Mommsen,  in  Built  tt.  d.  I net. 
1848.  p.  7.)  [E.H.B.J 

FORUM  NARBASORUM.  [Galumwia.] 

FORUM  POP1LII.  1.  (Fonimpopoli),  a small 
town  on  the  Via  Aemilia  about  half-way  between 
Forum  Livii  and  Caesena,  noticed  by  Pliny  (iiL  15. 
s.  20)  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Gallia  Cispn- 
dana,  as  well  as  in  the  Tabula  and  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  in  both  of  which  the  name  is  written 
“ Foro  Populi The  latter  colls  it  a “ civitas,"  hut 
the  total  omission  of  its  name  in  the  same  route  .as 
given  in  the  Antonin©  Itinerary  proves  that  it  was 
(in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times)  bat  a small 
town.  (Itin.  flier.  p.  616;  Tab.  Pent) 

2.  A town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 

situated  in  the  Fulernian  district  (*■  Foropopulicnsrs 
ex  Falemo,”  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9):  it  is  also  noticed  by 
Ptolemy,  who  writes  the  name  riovAiW 

(Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 68),  and  incidentally  by  Dionysius 
(L  21),  who  tells  us  that  near  it  were  tho  remains  of 
a very  ancient  city,  which  liad  been  long  desolate, 
called  Larissa  and  of  Pclasgic  origin.  The  nuns  to 
which  he  refers  arc  unknown,  but  it  appears  from  bis 
expressions  that  they,  as  well  as  Forum  Popiiii 
(ayoph  noriAfa),  mast  have  been  situated  in  the 
hilly  district  in  tho  N.  of  Campania:  Ptolemy  »p 
pears  to  place  the  latter  town  between  Capnm  and 
Teanutn,  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been  determined. 
We  learn  from  the  Libor  Coloniarum  (p.  233,  whore 
the  name  is  written  Forum  Populi),  that  it  received 
a body  of  colonists  under  Augustus,  to  which  a fresh 
settlement  seems  to  liave  been  added  by  Vespasian. 

3.  A town  of  Lucania,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Tabula,  where  the  name  occurs  in  a manner  that 
would  afford  scarcely  any  clue  to  its  position,  the 
neighbouring  lines  of  route  being  altogether  con- 
fused. But  a remarkable  inscription  found  at  a 
place  called  Polla  in  the  Valle  di  Diano,  leaves 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  that  place  is  the  site  of  the 
Forum  Popiiii.  This  inscription  reconls  the  con- 
struction by  a Roman  magistrate  (whose  name  is 
unfortunately  lost)  of  a high  road  from  Capua  to 
Rhegium,  giving  the  intermediate  distances  of  the 
principal  places:  and  a comparison  of  tiieae  with 
those  given  in  the  Tabula  leaves  little  doubt  that  tiw 
modern  village  of  Polla  is  the  Forum  Popiiii,  and 
that  the  magistrate's  name  which  has  disappeared 
at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription,  erroneously  sup- 
plied by  some  writers  as  that  of  M.  Aquillius,  was 
in  reality  tliat  of  P.  Popilius  Irenas,  who  was  praetor 
in  B.C.  134.  (Mannert,  Grog,  r on  Italia,  voL  ii.  p. 
146;  Mommsen,  Inter.  H.F.  No.  6276;  Ritscbel, 
Monum.  Epigr.  pp.  11, 12.)  From  this  document  we 
learn  that  Forum  Popiiii  was  distant  51  M.  P.  from 
Nuceria  and  74  from  Muranum.  [E.  H.  B.]. 

FORUM  SEGUSIANORUM,  a town  of  the  Segu- 
siani  (Ptol.il.  8),  who  were  on  the  west  hank  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  latitude  of  Lugdunuin.  The  term  Forum 
seems  to  indicate  the  chief  town  of  the  Sogusiani,  or  a 
place  where  a Convcntus  was  held ; and  the  place  has 
the  usual  mark  of  a capital  or  chief  town  in  the  Tabic. 

A place  called  F exert,  or  more  properly  Fcur,  west 
of  Lyon,  represents  tike  Forum  Segusknorum.  An 
inscription  was  found  at  Feurt , ns  it  secuis  to  this 
effect : — “ Fabri  Tign.  qui  Foro  Segus.  consist unt ;" 
and  La  Mure,  in  his  Histoire  du  Forest  (Lyon, 
1G71),  mentions  four  milestones  found  at  Feurt, 
with  the  inscriptions  i,  u,  til,  mi,  each  preceded  by 
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which  means  leuga  or  league.  Thu*,  it  appears 
that  a rusul  was  measured  from  this  Forum.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  inscription  c.  ivl.  f.  rkq. 
i.ibeka.  occurs  on  these  stones,  or  on  some  of  than. 
From  this  the  place  appears  to  have  been  made  a 
Colonia,  with  the  title  of  Libcri,  which  Pliny  (iv. 
18)  gives  to  the  Segusiani.  M The  historian  of  the 
Fortz  (Forest)  mentions  a Roman  copper  weight,  on 
which  were  marked  in  characters  of  silver  dkaf. 
«fx».  f.,  a circumstance  which  shows  that  the  Forum 
of  the  Segusiani  was  deified,  and  accordingly  bod  an 
honour  which  we  know  to  have  been  conferred  on 
several  other  towns  in  Gaul."  (D’Anville.) 

The  Tablo  mentions  Forum  Segustavaram.  on  a 
road  from  Segodnm  ( Rhodes ) to  Lugdunum  (Lyon), 
and  it  is  the  next  place  to  Lugdnnum.  Part  (if  the 
route  is  this: — Icidmngo  (Ittengeaux),  Aquis  Sc-  j 
geste,  Foro  Scgustavaruin,  Lugdunum.  Another 
route  in  the  Table,  between  Augustonemetum  (Cler 
won t)  and  Lugdunum,  stands  thns  in  the  lust  part: 
— Itodamna  ( Ilouatme ),  Mediolanum  (J Itylieu), 
Foro  Segustavaram,  Lugdunum.  D'Anville  (Notice,  ! 
nrt.  Mediolanum ) supposes  that  Mediolanum  is  ' 
wrongly  placed  in  the  Tablo,  and  he  inserts  it  between 
Forum  Segusianoram  and  Lugdunum.  Walckcnaer 
contends  that  the  Tablo  and  its  distances  are  right, 
that  Forum  Segustavaram  is  a different  place  from 
Forum  Segusianoram,  and  he  places  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fa  may.  The  measures,  ho  says,  are 

very  exact,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  seeing 
how  lie  has  applied  them  to  our  modern  maps.  But 
wc  give  no  confidence  to  these  assertions.  Segusta- 
varum  and  Segusianoram  are  evidently  the  same 
word,  and  the  difference  in  a few  letters  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  their  close  resemblance,  and  tho  liability 
of  one  being  put  fur  tho  other. 

The  district  of  Forex  or  Foreste  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Pagus  Foronsis,  the  canton 
of  the  Fomin.  Parts  of  the  aquedact  which  brought 
water  to  Forum  Segusianoram  still  remain.  In  one 
I*rt  the  aqueduct  is  about  10  feet  high  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  and  about  3 feet  wide.  The 
outer  wall  is  formed  of  small  red  stones,  and  the 
inner  part  of  fragments  of  the  same  stone  embedded 
in  cement.  A very  remarkable  mosaic  was  dis- 
covered at  Feurt  a few  years  ago,  under  the  entrance 
door  of  a house.  There  are  also  in  the  courts  of  the 
same  house  some  Corinthian  columns,  which  sup- 
port a staircase.  The  church  of  Feurt  appears  to 
have  been  built  with  the  materials  of  Roman  edifices. 
There  arc  also  remains  of  ancient  baths  near  a part 
of  the  town  called  the  Palais . Near  this  Palais 
were  found,  nnder  the  ground,  the  four  milestones 
mentioned  above.  They  are  now  placed  in  a part  of 
the  town,  according  to  a recent  authority,  where  they 
are  much  exposed  to  damage.  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
tf-c.;  Walckenaer,  Geog.  <fc.  vol.  i.  p.  332;  Ukcrt, 
ii  allien;  Richard  et  Hocquart,  Guide,  <fc.)  [G.  L.] 
FORUM  SEMPRONII (♦d^oKj«^irp«i'io»',Strab.; 
4*o pos  ’imvpvyiov,  Ptol.:  Kth.  Foroscmpromensis : 
Fotsombrone),  a town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
Flaminian  Way,  in  the  valley  of  the  Metaunis,  16 
miles  from  Fanum  Fortunae  (Fano),  on  the  Adriatic. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  227;  Itin.  AnL  p.  125.)  We  have  no 
account  of  its  foundation,  or  the  origin  of  its  name : 
but  it  was  the  only  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Mc- 
taurus,  between  its  mouth  and  the  central  range  of 
the  Apennines;  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  its 
pceition  on  so  frequented  a highroad,  it  seems  to 
have  risen  into  a place  of  some  importance,  and  was 
a nourishing  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  em- 
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r're.  (Strab.  /. c.;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 

53;  Orel!.  Inter.  3774,  4039,  4063.)  The  site 
of  the  ancient  city  is  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  a 
theatre,  and  other  ruins  of  Roman  dato,  which  are 
visible  about  2 miles  from  the  modern  city  of  Fot- 
tombrone:  this  last  retains  the  ancient  episcopal 
see,  and  its  name  is  evidently  a mere  corruption  of 
Forum  Sempronii.  (Calindri,  Statistica  del  Pontif, 
Stato,  p.  121.)  The  latter  was  8 miles  distant  from 
the  celebrated  pasa  of  Intercisa,  or  the  Furlo.  [In- 
tkrcisa.]  The  greut  battle  in  which  Hasdrubal 
waa  defeated  by  the  Roman  consuls  Livius  and  Nerx\ 
in  d.  c.  207,  was  probably  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Forum  Scrrpronii,  but  the  exact  site  is  un- 
certain. [Metaurch.]  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  TIBER1I,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii,  9) 
among  the  Helvctii.  It  is  unknown  where  it  is. 
D’Anville  guesses  Kaisers  tuhl  on  the  Rhine,  chiefly 
because  of  the  meaning  of  tho  German  name;  which 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  Haller  guesses  Zurzach  on 
the  Rhine,  where  there  are  Roman  walls.  Another 
guesses  Steckbom  on  tho  Lake  of  Constanz.  (Ukert  , 
Gallic* .)  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  TRAJANI,  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Sardinia,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  it  on  tho  rood  from  Tibula,  through  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  to  Oth oca.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  82.)  Its 
site  is  fixed  at  a place  called  Fnrelongianus,  on  tho 
left  bonk  of  the  river  Tirsi  (Thyrsus),  about  16 
miles  from  Oristano,  where  tliere  are  considerable 
Roman  remains,  including  those  of  a bridge,  and  of 
Thermae  on  a scale  of  great  magnificence.  These 
doubtless  owe  their  origin  to  the  emperor  Trajan. 
(Vakcrv,  Voy.  enSardaigne,  vol.  ii.  c.  35).  [K.H.lt.j 
FORUM  TRUENTINOKUM  or  DRUENTl- 
NORUM,  a town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  region 
(iii.  15.  8.  20).  Ills  authority  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions,  in  which  wc  find  “ Municipium  Foro- 
druent.,”  for  Forndruentinorum.  As  the  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  it  seems  clear  that 
it  was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Btrlinoro,  u 
small  episcopal  town  about  3 miles  8.  of  Forlim- 
popoli ; this  however  is  a mere  conjecture.  (G  ruler, 
Inter,  pp.  492.  5,  1094.  2;  (ML  Inter.  80; 
Cluvcr,  Jtal.  p.  295.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

FORUM  V1B1I  ( Vibi  Forum,  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 : 
Fth.  Forovibiensis,  Id.  16.  s.  20),  a small  town  of 
Liguria,  near  the  sources  of  the  Padus,  and  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vagienni.  Pliny  tells  us  that  tho 
Padus  had  its  source  in  the  Mens  Vesulus  (Monte 
Vito),  and,  after  flowing  a short  distance,  plunged 
under  the  ground,  and  again  emerged  “ in  Forovibi- 
ensiumagro,”  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20:  Soliu.  2.  § 25.)  As 
there  is  no  truth  in  this  account  of  the  snt  terra  noons 
course  of  the  Padus,  it  affords  us  no  assistance  in 
determining  the  real  position  of  Forum  Vibii,  which 
must  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  upper 
valley  of  that  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salnzzo, 
but  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Po,  as  Pliny  (iii.  17.  s. 
21)  reckons  it  in  the  Regio  Transpadana.  [E.H.B.] 
FORUM  VOCONII.  a place  in  Gallia  Nnrbonensis, 
distant  from  Forum  Julii  [Forum  Jui.it;  Akqkn- 
trus]  24  M.  P.,  as  it  appears  from  the  letter  of 
Plancus  to  Cicero.  The  Antonine  Itin.  also  makes 
the  distance  the  same.  D’Anville  fixes  Forum  Vo- 
conii  at  a place  called  Gonfaron , which  he  supposes 
to  be  a corruption  of  such  a word  .is  Poeof»-foron, 
which  he  invents  for  the  occasion.  Papon,  who  is 
followed  by  Walckenaer,  fixes  it  at  Le  i'amt ; and 
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others  fix  it  at  Vulauban,  east  of  Le  Cornel.  Pliny 
£iii.  5)  calls  Forum  Vocouii  a Latin  town,  that  is,  it 
had  the  Latinitas.  [Cl.  L.] 

FORUM  VULCANI.  [Putkou.] 

FOS1.  a small  German  tribe,  of  which  nothing  is 
known  beyond  what  Tacitus  ( Germ.  36)  relates  of 
them,  viz.,  that  they  were  subject  to  the  Cherusci, 
and  became  involved  with  them  in  their  ruin.  The 
banks  of  the  stream  Fern , in  Brunswick,  are  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  the  country  once  inhabited  by 
them,  and  the  little  town  of  Fosenbrock  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  them.  In  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemy their  country  was  already  occupied  by  the 
Langobardi.  [L.  S.] 

FOSSA  CORBULO'NIS.  When  Corbulo  com- 
manded in  the  parts  about  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine, 
he  employed  his  men  in  making  a cut,  23  M.  P. 
long,  between  the  Mosa  and  the  Rhenus,  “ qua  in- 
certa  Oceani  vetarentur."  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  20.)  Some 
critics  have  proposed  to  change  “ vetarentur"  into 
“ vitarentur,"  but  probably  the  text  is  right.  Dion 
Cassius  (lx.  30),  who  speaks  of  this  canal,  says 
that  it  was  about  1 70  stadia  long.  If  we  take  the 
usual  estimate  of  the  Roman  mile,  which  is  8 stadia, 
the  distance  of  Dion  is  somewhat  too  small,  if  the 
text  of  Tacitus  is  right.  The  reason  for  making  the 
canal  w'hich  the  Greek  historian  gives,  was,  44  that 
the  rivers  might  not  flood  the  country,  by  having 
their  waters  driven  back  by  the  high  tides;”  an  ex- 
planation which  seems  to  agree  with  “vetarentur" 
in  Tacitus,  and  to  be  a probable  explanation  of  Cor- 
bulo’s  design.  There  seems  little  doubt  about  the 
position  of  this  canal,  though  there  has  been  great 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is  the  channel  which  runs 
from  Leiden , past  Delft , to  Maaslandsluyt  near 
Vlaardingen  (Flenium).  The  distance  agrees  very 
well,  and  the  position  agrees  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  canal  was  made.  The  old  Rhine,  or  the 
Rhine  proper,  runs  past  Leiden,  and  was  a more 
considerable  stream  in  the  Roman  period  than  it  is 
now.  [G.  L.] 

FOSSA  DRUSIA'NA.  [Fi.evo  Lacus.1 
FOSSA  MAKIA'NA  or  FOSSAE  MARIA'NAE. 
Plutarch  ( Marius , c.  15)  gives  a sufficiently  clear 
account  of  this  canal.  When  C.  Marius,  b.  c.  102, 
crossed  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  Teutoncs  and  tbeir 
barbaric  allies,  he  fixed  his  camp  near  the  Rhone. 
The  entrance  to  the  river  was  choked  with  mud, 
sand,  and  clay,  and  **  was  thus  made  difficult  and 
laborious,  and  shallow  for  the  vessels  that  brought 
supplies.  As  the  army  had  nothing  to  do,  Marius 
brought  the  soldiers  here  and  commenced  a great 
cut,  into  which  ho  diverted  a large  part  of  the  river; 
and  by  making  the  new  channel  terminate  at  a con- 
venient point  on  the  coast,  he  gave  it  a deep  outlet, 
which  luid  water  enough  for  large  vessels,  and  was 
smooth  and  safe  against  wind  and  wave.  This  cut 
still  bears  the  name  of  Marius.”  Plutarch  supposed 
that  the  canal  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlets  of 
the  Rhone.  Strabo  (p.  1 83) — after  quoting  Polybius, 
who  says  that  the  Rhone  had  two  outlets,  and  Arte- 
midorus,  who  says  that  it  had  three — adds  : 41  but 
Marias,  afterwards  seeing  that  the  channel  was  be- 
coming obstructed  by  the  alluvium  and  difficult  of 
access,  cut  a new  channel,  in  which  having  received 
the  greater  part  of  the  river,  he  gave  it  to  the  Mas- 
saliota,  as  a reward  for  their  services  in  the  war 
against  the  Ambrones  and  Toygeni;  from  which 
cliannel  the  Massaliots  acquired  great  wealth,  by 
exacting  tolls  from  those  who  sailed  up  and  down. 
However,  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  continue, 
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owing  to  the  violence  of  the  stream  and  the  nlloviunt, 
and  the  lowness  of  the  coast,  which  cannot  be  seen, 
even  when  a vessel  is  near,  in  foggy  weather : where- 
fore the  Massaliots  set  up  towers  as  beacons,  making 
the  country  their  own  in  every  way;  and  especially 
they  built  there  also  a temple  of  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
temis, having  taken  possession  of  the  port  which  is 
made  an  island  by  the  mouths  of  the  river.  And 
there  lies  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Rhodanus,  a :-ea- 
lake,  which  they  call  Stomalimnc;  some  have  reck- 
oned it  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhodanus,  and 
especially  those  who  say  that  the  river  has  serai 
mouths  (or  five,  as  the  text  perhaps  should  be), — 
being  right  neither  in  one  thing  nor  the  other,  for 
there  is  a hill  between,  which  separates  the  lake 
from  the  river."  Here  Strabo  finishes  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  coast  as  far  as  Massalia,  and  he  then  de- 
scribes tlie  coast  as  far  as  tbe  Var.  His  desertion 
of  this  coast  of  Gallia  shows  that  the  canal  of  Marias 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhone. 
Mela’s  description  must  be  interpreted  the  same  way 
(ii.  5).  Pliny  (iiL  4)  calls  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhodanus  the  Massaliotic  ; and  this  is  the  must 
eastern  of  the  mouths.  (Polyb.  iiL  41.)  Be- 
yond, that  is  east  of,  the  Massaliotic  branch,  are 
“ the  canals  from  the  Rhodanus,  the  wurk  of  C. 
Marius,  which  bears  his  name;  a lake  (staenum) 
Mastramela;  a town  Maritima,  of  the  Avatici,  and 
above  it  the  stony  plains  (cainpi  lapidei).”  Tbe 
stony  plains  are  the  Crau,  an  extensive  flat  tract, 
which  is  covered  with  stones.  Pliny’s  text  has 
“ Astromela,”  which  Horduin  has  changed  to  Mastm- 
rnela,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  name  in  Stephamu 
By /.an  tin  us  and  Avienus;  for  which  Walckenaer 
finds  fault  with  him,  without  reason, — for  it  is  plain 
that,  as  **  stagnuin  ” ends  with  “ m,”  the  next  word, 
if  it  began  with  14  m,"  might  easily  lose  it  in 
transcription. 

The  Itineraries  also  place  the  Fossa  Mariana 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhone.  But  Ptolemy  (ii.  10) 
in  the  common  texts,  has  it  on  the  west  side.  Pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  east  he  has  : Sctius  hill ; 
Fossae  Marianae  ; the  west  mouth  of  the  Rhone ; 
and  the  east  mouth.  Ho  correctly  places  Maritima 
east  of  the  east  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  hard  to 
explain  how  Ptolemy  made  a mistake  in  a matter 
which  was  known  to  every  body.  Walckenaer 
(G€og.  <fe.  iii.  p.  133)  supposes  that  we  ought  to 
read  Marinae  for  Marianae  (Mopumtl  ♦«hr<rcu),  in 
Ptolemy’s  text ; and  he  adds,  that  the  edition  of 
1475  has  “ Fossae  Marinae."  There  is  also  th« 
reading  “ Fossae  Marinae,"  in  the  Latin  edition  of 
Pirckheimer  (1524.)  The  two  words  might  easily 
be  confounded.  If  we  do  not  accept  this  conjecture 
we  must  either  allow  that  Ptolemy  has  made  a very 
great  mistake,  or  that  the  Fossae  Marianae  liavo 
been  transposed  in  his  text,  without  transposing  the 
numbers.  For  it  is  hardly  passible  that  he  should 
place  in  his  geography  Fossae  Marinae,  a name 
otherwise  unknown,  and  omit  the  Fossae  Marianae. 
the  great  work  that  was  familiar  to  all  geographers. 

The  best  and  mast  recent  authority  for  the  an- 
tiquities of  this  part  of  Franco  (Statutirjve  dm  drp. 
des  Douches  du  Rhone)  states  that  the  canal  if 
Marius  ran  in  a straight  line  from  east  to  west  from 
the  gulf  of  Stomalimne,  now  the  E'tongde  f Lstoumn, 
to  the  Rhone,  which  it  joined  about  a mile  above  its 
mouth.  The  length  was  16  miles.  There  are 
many  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  canal  in  the 
place  here  assigned  to  it.  The  village  of  /*os, 
which  retains  the  name  of  this  canal,  stands  just 
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above  the  place  where  the  canal  entered  the  gulf. 
There  is  still  visible  on  one  of  the  sides  a long 
cutting  made  in  the  rock  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and  it  is  prohable  that  the  sluice  was  here.  West 
of  Foz  is  a large  marsh,  called  Le  Marat*  de  Foz, 
which  the  canal  crossed.  This  marsh  ends  in  an 
c tang  of  the  same  name,  which  joins  the  Hang  de 
Galrjon.  where  was  the  outlet  of  the  Massaliot 
branch  of  the  Rhone  in  the  time  of  Marius.  The 
marsh  of  Foz,  along  the  whole  line,  where  the  canal 
is  supposed  to  have  run,  still  presents  a hollow,  which 
is  filled  with  water  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  Maritime  Itinerary  makes  it  xvi  M.  P. 
from  the  Fossae  ( Foz)  to  “ Ad  Gradum  Massili- 
tanorum,”  which  was  on  the  Rhone  -,  and  the  Itine- 
rary, which  gives  tho  land  route',  places  Fossae 
between  Massilia  and  Arelate  (Arles).  The  order 
of  places  is:  Massilia,  Calcaria  [CALCARIA],  Fossae 
Marianne  (Foz),  Arelate  : the  direct  distance  from 
Fossae  Marianne  to  Arelate  is  13  M.  P.,  which  is 
too  small.  In  another  place  the  Itineraries  make  it 
33,  which  is  too  much.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Fossae  is  Foz,  or  Fos-les-Martigues. 
The  direct  road  from  Fossae  to  Arelate  ran  through 
the  Crau,  the  Campi  Lapidei.  The  M Ad  Gradum  ” 
seems  to  hare  been  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
canal  of  Marius  joined  the  Rhone.  The  distance 
from  “ Ad  Gradum  " along  the  river  up  to  Arelate 
is  marked  30  M.  P.  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary. 

The  “ Statist  ique,  &c.”  supposes  that  the  canal  of 
Marius  was  continued  due  north  about  twelve  miles, 
reckoning  from  Ad  Gradum  to  the  Hang  of  the 
Desuviates,  which  comprised  the  marshes  of  Arks, 
of  Mont-Majous,  and  of  Baux  : this  &ang  received 
part,  at  least,  of  the  water  of  the  Loulrion,  a canal 
which  runs  from  the  Durance  (Druentia)  near 
Organ.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  Londrion  fed 
the  Fossae  Marianne  ; and  that  Marius  also  made 
another  canal,  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  that 
of  Craponne.  Some  of  these  assertions  are  very 
doubtful ; but  the  canal  to  the  Rhone  from  the  Sto 
malimnc  (< Hang  de  TEstouma . or  Estruma , as  it  is 
also  still  written)  seems  to  be  the  work  of  Marius. 
At  a place  called  Pont-do-Roi,  in  front  of  the  bar 
of  Foz,  there  are  the  remains  of  the  foundations  of 
houses ; and  this  agrees  with  the  Table,  which 
marks  the  Fossae  Marianae,  by  a semicircular 
building  open  to  the  sea,  as  a haven  and  station. 
The  hill  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  separating  the 
Stomalimne  from  the  Rhone,  is  supposed  to  be  a hill 
between  Foz  and  litres.  Whether  Marius  made 
more  than  one  cut,  and  whether  Fossae  or  Fossa  is 
the  true  name,  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  there  was  more  than  a single  cut ; or,  at  least, 
some  small  cuts,  besides  the  largo  cut.  This  great 
work  of  the  Roman  soldier  was  a monument  of  his 
talent  and  his  perseverance,  as  glorious  as  the 
victories  by  which  he  saved  Italy  from  a barbaric 
deluge.  (D'Anville,  Notice  ; Mela,  ed.  J.  Voss,  who 
has  a good  note  on  the  Fossae ; Ukert,  Gallien, 
p,  131,  See.,  which  contains  the  references  to  the 
French  authorities.)  [G.  L.J 

FRAXCI,  the  name  of  a confederation  of  Ger- 
man tribes  to  which  belonged  the  Sigambri  (the 
principal  people),  Chamavi,  Ampeivarii,  Bructeri, 
Chatti,  Marsi,  Tubantes,  Attuarii,  Dulgibini,  and 
others.  This  confederation,  which  had  stepped  into 
the  plaee  of  that  of  the  Cherusci  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Vopiscus 
(AureL  7),  about  A.  D.  240.  The  name  Franci  gra- 
dually absorbed  the  names  of  the  separate  tribes 
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forming  the  confederation,  which,  however,  is  some- 
times designated  by  the  name  of  the  leading  people, 
the  Sigambri  (e.  g.  Clandian,  de  I V.  Con.  Hon.  446). 
These  Franci,  or  Franks,  ns  they  are  commonly 
called,  conquered  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul;  and, 
having  amalgamated  with  the  Romanised  Celts  of 
that  country,  they  adopted  the  civilbation  of  the 
conquered  people,  ami  soon  acquired  such  power  that, 
under  their  great  king  Clovis,  a.  d.  496,  they  re- 
turned and  subdued  their  own  kinsmen  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Germany,  and  thus  established  the  great 
Frankish  empire.  But  their  history  belongs  to  tlio 
middle  ages.  [L.  S.] 

FRATUERTIUM  or  FRATUEXTUM,  a town  of 
Calabria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  in 
conjunction  with  Soletum  and  Lupiae.  Its  municipal 
existence  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  on  which 
the  Fratuentini  are  associated  with  the  citizens  of 
Xeritum,  a town  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Lupui, 
Iter.  Venus,  p.  108;  Orell.  Inscr.  3108);  but  its  site 
is  unknown.  It  seems,  however,  probable  that  tho 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  described  by  Galateo  ( de 
Situ  Tapygiae,  p.  96)  as  existing  at  Muro,  may  bo 
those  of  Fratuertium.*  The  name  is  written  in  the 
inscription  just  cited  Fratucntum,  which  is  probably 
the  correct  form.  [E.  H.  B.j 

FRA'XINUS.  [Lusitania.] 

FREGELLAE  (tyeysAAot,  Strab.;  ♦p«7fAAo, 
Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Qp*y*Mav6i,  Fregellanus),  a city 
of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  term, 
but  properly  a city  of  the  Volsrians,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Liris,  nearly  opposite  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Trerus,  and  a short  distance  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Latina.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.)  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  it  was  originally  occupied  by  tho 
Sidicini,  and  afterwards  by  the  Volscians,  from 
whom  it  was  again  wrested  by  the  Samnites.  The 
latter  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  city;  hut  in 
b.  c.  328,  the  Romans,  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris, 
restored  Fregellae,  and  established  there  a colony 
of  Roman  citizens,  an  act  which  was  so  strongly 
resented  by  the  Samnites,  that  it  became  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Seco  d Samnite 
War.  (Liv.  viii.  22,  23  ; Appian,  Samn.  iv.  1.) 
During  the  coarse  of  that  war  Fregellae  was  more 
than  once  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  but  on  every 
occasion  recovered  by  the  Romans.  (Liv.  ix.  12,  28.) 
During  the  advance  of  Pyrrhus  upon  Rome,  in  b.  o. 
279,  he  is  said  to  have  ravaged  Fregellae  (“  Fregellas 
populatus,”  Flor.  i.  18.  § 24);  but  whether  he  ac- 
tually took  tho  town,  or  only  laid  waste  its  territory, 
is  uncertain.  At  a later  period  (b.  c.  211),  wo 
know  that  it  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hannibal, 
and  its  citizens  had  tho  courage  to  break  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Liris,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
his  march  upon  Koine,  while  they  sent  in  all  haste 
to  tho  city,  to  give  warning  of  his  approach.  (Livv 
xxvi.  9.)  As  a punishment  for  this  offence  their  ter- 
ritory was  ravaged  by  him  with  peculiar  severity,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Fregellans  were  two  years 
afterwards  (b.  c.  209)  found  among  tho  eighteen 
colonies  faithful  to  Rome  (Liv.  xxvii.  10),  and  a 
body  of  their  cavalry  is  mentioned  with  peculiar 
distinction  in  the  action  in  which  Marcellus  perished 
(Id.  xxvii.  26,  27 ; Plut.  Marc.  29).  It  is  singular 
that  Fregellae,  which  was  at  this  time  distinguished 

* These  are  assigned  by  Romanelli  to  Sarmadium, 
a name  found  in  the  old  editions  of  Pliny,  but  for 
which  there  is  no  authority. 
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fur  its  fidelity  to  Home,  should  have  subsequently 
taken  the  lead  in  un  insurrection  against  that  city, 
when  at  the  height  of  its  power.  The  circumstances 
of  this  revolt  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us,  hut 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  only  a symptom  of  the  dis- 
content then  beginning  to  prevail  among  many  of 
the  Italian  cities.  The  outbreak  was,  however,  pre- 
mature : Fregellae  alone  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of- 
the  unequal  contest,  and  was  quickly  reduced  by 
the  praetor  L.  Opimius,  n.c.  125.  The  city  was 
utterly  destroyed,  as  a punishment  for  its  rebellion, 
and  appears  never  to  have  again  arisen  to  prosperity: 
the  establishment  of  a new  colony  at  Fabrateria,  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  the  following  year, 
was  evidently  designed  to  prevent  Fregellae  from 
recovering  its  former  position.  (Liv.  Epit.  lx. ; Veil. 
Fat.  ii.  6;  VaL  Max.  ii.  8.  § 4;  Jul.  Obseq.  90;  Cic. 
dr  Fin.  v.  22  ; Auct.  lUiet,  ad  I/erenn.  iv.  9,  1 5.) 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a mere  village,  which 
was,  however,  still  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  for  sacrificial  and  other  purposes. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  237.)  Hence,  its  name  is  not  found 
in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  I Citium  : the  Fregel- 
lanum  mentioned  in  tho  Itineraries  (/tin.  Ant. 
pp.  303,  305)  was  apjarently  a station  distinct 
from  the  town  of  the  name. 

Both  Strabo  and  the  rhetorical  writer  above  cited 
affirm  that  Fregellae  was  previous  to  its  destruction 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  cities  of 
Italy:  but  its  ruin  appears  to  have  been  complete, 
an  1 hence  considerable  difficulty  has  arisen  in  deter- 
mining its  exact  site.  Ruins  of  a city  of  considerable 
extent  having  been  found  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liris,  just  opposite  a spot  called  hole t to,  slid  below 
the  village  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Cartco,  these  have  been 
regarded  by  local  antiquarians  at  those  of  Fregellae, 
but  the  inscriptions  found  there,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  remains  themselves,  which  arc  wholly  of 
Roman  date,  and  for  the  most  part  not  earlier  than  tho 
time  of  the  empire,  seem  to  prove  these  to  be  the  ruins 
of  Fabrateria  Nova,  the  Roman  colony  of  that  uaine. 
[Fabrateria.]  The  true  site  of  Fregellae  appears 
to  be  that  indicated  by  the  Abbe  Chaupy,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris,  nearly  opposite  the  modern  town 
of  Ceprano,  where  there  is  a plain  of  considerable 
extent,  filled  throughout  with  foundations  and  sub- 
structions of  ancient  buildings,  including  among 
others  the  foundations  of  the  city  walls,  built  in  a , 
very  massive  style.  No  part  of  these  ruins  however 
rises  above  ground ; and  as  they  have  served  for  ages 
as  a quarry  for  the  supply  of  building  materials  to 
Ceprano  and  the  other  neighbouring  villages,  even 
the  substructions  have  much  disappeared.  The 
quarter  still  retains  the  name  of  Opi  or  Opio,  pro 
bubly  a corruption  of  “Oppidum.”  (Chaupy,  3/aieon 
d Horace,  vol.  iii.  p.  475.)  This  position  of  Fregellae 
would  account  for  its  importance  in  a military  point 
of  view,  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Liris. 
The  modem  town  of  Ceprano,  which  has  grown  up 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  supposed  by  the 
Abtw?  Chaupy  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Fregellanum 
of  the  Itineraries;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
bow  the  Via  Latina  should  have  proceeded  so  far  as 
that  point,  and  then  turned  south  to  Fabrateria  Nova 
before  it  crossed  the  Liris.  The  remains  of  two 
ancient  br  dges  of  Roman  imperial  times  at  the  latter 
place  clearly  prove  that  it  was  there  the  Via  Latina 
of  later  days  crossed  the  river,  though  it  ie  evident 
from  Livy’s  narrative  (xxvL  9)  that  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal  the  bridges  were  close  to  Fregellae  itself. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  certainly  requires,  and 
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would  reward,  a more  careful  inspection  of  the  loca- 
lities, especially  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  roads. 
(Chaupr,  l.  c.  p.  476;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  377 — 
3S1).  ' [K.H.  B.] 

FREGE'NAE  (♦pry^yo,  Strab.),  a maritime  town 
of  Etruria,  situated  between  Alsiura  and  the  inoath 
of  the  Tiber.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  8 ; /tin. 
Ant.  p.  300.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the 
“ colonise  inaritimae  ” (xxxvL  3);  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  established  at  the 
same  time  with  Alsium,  in  n.  c.  245,  and  that  we 
should  read  Fregenae  for  Fregellae  in  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus (L  14),  where  he  speaks  of  the  foundation 
of  these  two  colonies.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
Epitome  of  the  19th  book  of  Livy,  where,  though 
Alsium  is  not  mentioned,  the  foundation  of  Fregenae 
is  coupled  with  that  of  Bruodusium,  which  Velleius 
refers  to  the  following  year.  (VelL  Pat.  L c. ; Liv. 
Epit.  xix.,  where  the  raiding  Fregenae  is  support#*! 
by  th£  bes*  MSS.,  though  the  old  editions  have  Fre- 
gellae.) No  subsequent  notice  of  it  occurs  in  his- 
tory: its  marshy  and  unhealthy  situation  (alluded 
to  by  Silius  Italicus,  viii.  475)  probably  prevented 
its  rising  to  prosperity;  and,  after  the  construction 
of  the  Portus  Augusti*  on  the  right  lank  of  the 
Tiber,  it  seems  to  have  gradually  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance. Hence,  though  its  name  is  found  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  the  Itineraries,  it  is  not  noticed 
by  Rutilius  in  his  description  of  the  roast  of  Etruria, 
and  no  ruins  now  mark  the  site.  But  the  distances 
given  in  the  Itinerary  of  9 M.P.  from  Alsium,  and 
the  same  from  Portus  Augusti  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  enable  us  to  fix  its  jiueition  with  certainty 
at  a spot  now  called  the  Torre  di  Jlaccare.se,  just 
midway  between  Palo  and  Porto,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  A rone.  (Cluver,  JtaL  p.  499;  Nibby, 
Dintomi  di  Jlotna , vol.  ii.  p.  280.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FREN'TA'Nl  (*ptvraro(,  Strab.,  Ptol. ; ♦♦pevrayot, 
Pol,  Diooys.),  a people  of  Central  Italy,  occupying 
the  tract  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  frontiers  of 
Apulia  to  those  of  the  Marrucini.  They  were 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Samnitea,  with  whom 
they  were  closely  connected,  and  from  whom  they 
were  originally  descended  : hence,  Scylax  assigns  the 
whole  of  this  line  of  coast,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Apulia  to  those  of  Picenum.  to  the  Samnitea.  (ScyL 
§ 15.  p.  5.)  Their  exact  limits  are  less  clearly  de- 
fined, and  there  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  ancient  geographers:  Larin  uin,  with 
its  territory  (extending  from  the  Tifernus  to  the 
F rentu),  being  by  some  writers  termed  a city  of  the 
Frentani  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 65),  while  the  more  general 
opinion  included  it  in  Apulia,  and  thus  made  the 
river  Tifernus  ( liifemo ) the  limit  of  the  two  coun- 
tries (Plin.  iii.  12.  *.  17 ; Mel.  it  4.  § 6).  The 
northern  boundary  of  the  Frentani  is  equally  un- 
certain ; both  Strabo  (v.  p.  242)  and  Ptolemy  (l  c. 
§19)  concur  in  fixing  it  at  the  river  Sagrus  or 
Sangro,  while  Pliny  extends  their  limits  as  far  ns 
the  Aternus,  and,  according  to  Mela,  they  possessed 
the  mouths  both  of  tiiat  river  and  the  Matrinu*. 
The  latter  statement  is  certainly  inaccurate ; ami 
Strabo  distinctly  tells  us,  that  the  Marrucini  held 
the  right  lank  of  the  Aternus  down  to  its  mouth, 
while  the  Veetini  possessed  the  left  bank  (v.  p.  24 1 ) : 
hence,  the  former  people  must  lave  intervened  be- 
tween the  Frentani  and  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus. 
Pliny’s  account  is,  however,  more  near  the  truth 
than  tiiat  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  ; for  it  is  certain 
that  Ortona  and  Anxanuin,  both  of  which  are  situ- 
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ated  consioerably  to  the  N.  of  the  Sagrus,  were 
Frvntanian  cities.  The  latter  is  indeed  assigned  by 
Ptolemy  himself  to  that  people  (iii.  1.  § 65),  while 
Strabo  also  terms  Ortona  the  port  or  naval  station 
of  the  Frentani  (Irlvuov  QpfvTavvy,  v.  p 242),  but 
emmeously  places  it  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Sagrus. 
Hence,  their  confines  must  have  approached  within 
a few  miles  of  the  Atenma,  though  without  actually 
abutting  upon  that  river.  On  the  W.  they  were 
probably  not  separated  from  the  Samnites  by  any 
well-marked  natural  boundary,  but  occupied  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines  as  well  as  the  hilly 
country  extending  from  thence  to  the  sea,  while  the 
more  lofty  and  central  ridges  of  the  mountains  were 
included  in  Semnium. 

The  Frentani  are  expressly  termed  by  Strabo  a 
Samnite  people,  and  he  appears  to  distinguish  them 
as  such  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Mar- 
rucini,  Pcligni,  and  Vest  ini,  with  whom  they  had 
otherwise  much  in  common.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241). 
They,  however,  appear  in  history  as  a separate 
people,  having  their  own  national  organisation  ; and 
though  they  may  at  one  time  (as  suggested  by 
Niebuhr)  have  constituted  one  of  the  four  na- 
tions of  the  Samnite  confederacy,  this  seems  to 
have  been  no  longer  the  case  when  that  power 
came  into  collision  with  Rome.  Their  conduct 
during  the  long  struggle  between  the  Samnites 
and  Romans  renders  this  almost  certain.  In  b.  c. 
315,  indeed,  when  their  name  occurs  for  the  first 
rime  in  history*,  they  appear  in  arms  against  Rome, 
but  were  quickly  defeated  and  reduced  to  submis- 
sion (Liv.  ix.  16);  and  a few  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  304),  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
the  Frentani  are  mentioned,  together  with  the  Marsi, 
Marrucini,  and  Peligni,  as  coming  forward  volun- 
tarily to  sue  for  a treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  (Id. 
ix.  45),  which  they  seem  to  have  subsequently  ad- 
hered to  with  steadfastness.  Hence  we  find  more 
than  once  express  mention  of  the  Frentanian  auxi- 
liaries in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus;  and  one  of  their 
officers,  of  the  name  of  Oblacus,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Heracleia.  (I)ionys.  Fr.  JHdoU 
xx.  2;  Plut.  Pyrrk.  16;  Flor.  i.  18.  § 7).  They 
gave  a still  more  striking  proof  of  fidelity  during 
the  .Second  Punic  War,  by  adhering  to  the  Roman 
cause  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  so  many  of 
the  Italian  allies,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
Samnites,  went  over  to  Hrmnibal.  (Liv.  xxii.  61  ; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  521,  xv.  567).  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod they  appear  to  have  been  much  more  closely 
connected  in  their  political  relations  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  than  with 
their  kinsmen  the  Samnites : hence,  probably,  it  is 
that  Polybius,  in  enumerating  the  forces  of  the  Italian 
allies,  classes  the  Frentani  with  the  Marsi,  Marrucini, 
and  Vestini,  while  he  reckons  the  Samnites  seja- 
rately.  (Pol.  ii.24.)  Notwithstanding  their  vaunted 
fidelity,  the  Frentani  joined  in  the  general  outbreak 
of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  Social  War,  b.c.  90 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39;  Strab.  v.  p.  241):  they  do 
not,  however,  Mpj«car  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
part,  and  we  can  only  infer  that  they  received  the 
Roman  franchise  at  the  same  time  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  Hence  we  find  them  mentioned  by 

* The  old  editions  of  Livy  have  “ Ferentani 
hut  the  conjecture  of  Sigoniua  that  »e  should  read 
*•  Frentani,”  is  supported  by  some  of  the  best  MSS., 
and  may  be  regarded  as  certainly  correct.  (See 
Alschefski,  ad.  loc.\  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p-  225.) 
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Cicero,  a few  years  later,  as  sending  some  of  their 
chief  men  (M  Frentani,  homines  nobilissimi,”  pro 
Cluent.  69)  to  support  the  cause  of  Cluentius,  a 
native  of  Larintun.  Their  territory  was  traversed 
without  resistance  by  Caesar  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  b.  c.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  23) : and  this 
is  the  last  occasion  on  which  their  name  appears  in 
history.  Their  territory  was  comprised  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Augustas,  together  with  the  Marrucini, 
Peligni,  Marsi,  Sec.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17) ; but  at  a 
later  period  it  appears  to  have  been  reunited  to 
Samuium,  and  was  placed  under  the  authority  of 
the  governor  of  that  province  (Mommsen,  ad  Lib. 
Col.  p.  206).  It  is  now  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  divided  between  the  provinces  of 
Abruzzo  Citeriore  and  Sannio. 

The  territory  of  the  Frentani  is  for  the  most  part 
hilly,  but  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  rivers 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  more  lofty  mountains 
of  Sainnium,  and  flow  through  the  land  of  the 
Frentani  to  the  Adriatic : the  principal  of  these, 
besides  the  Tifernus,  which  (as  already  mentioned) 
constituted  the  southern  limit  of  their  country,  are 
the  Tkinius  or  Trigno,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
had  a good  port  at  its  mouth  (‘*  Flumen  Trinium  por- 
tuosum,**  Plin.  iii.  12.  a.  17);  and  the  Sagrus  or 
Sangro,  a very  important  stream,  which  enters  the 
Adriatic  about  half  way  between  Histonium  and 
Ortona.  The  Tabula  also  gives  the  name  of  a river 
which  it  places  between  Ortona  and  Anxanum,  and 
calls  “ Chitons"  ( ?)  The  name  is  probably  corrupt ; 
but  the  stream  meant  (if  its  position  can  be  de- 
pended upon)  can  be  no  other  than  the  Moro , which 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  a few  miles  S.  of  Ortona. 
The  coast-line  of  this  port  of  the  Adriatic  present* 
few  remarkable  features,  and  no  good  natural  har- 
bours. The  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  the  two  pro- 
jecting points  of  Termoli  (Bum)  and  the  Punta 
ddla  Penna,  afford  the  only  places  of  anchorage. 

The  towns  of  the  Frentani  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  are  few  in  number : but  the  topography  of 
the  district  has  been  thrown  into  great  confusion  by 
the  perverted  zeal  of  certain  local  antiquarians,  and 
by*tlie  reliance  placed  on  inscriptions  published  by 
some  early  writers,  which  there  is  great  reason  to 
regard  as  forgeries.  The  AntichUd  F rent  one  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Naples,  1809)  of  the  Abbate  Romanelli.  who 
was  a native  of  this  part  of  Italy,  is  a very  uncritical 
performance ; but  the  author  was  led  astray  princi- 
pally by  the  inscriptions  and  other  documents  put 
forth  by  Polidoro,  an  Italian  antiquary  of  the  last 
century,  who  appears  to  have  bad  no  hesitation  in 
forging,  <4T  at  least  corrupting  and  altering  them  in 
such  a manner  as  to  suit  his  purpose.  (Mommsen, 
fnscr.  Regn.  Neap.,  Appendix,  p.  30.)  Romanelli,  in 
his  later  aud  more  extensive  work  (Antica  Topogra- 
Jia  Jstorica  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  3 vols.  4 to.,  Naples, 
1818),  simply  abridged  the  results  of  his  former  book ; 
and  Cramer,  as  usual,  blindly  follows  Romanelli. 
Along  the  sea-roast  (proceeding  from  N.  to  S.)  were 
situated  Ortona,  Histonium,  and  Buca.  The  two 
former  may  be  clearly  fixed,  Ortona  retaining  its 
ancient  name,  and  the  ruins  of  Histonium  being  still 
extant  at  II  I 'aelo  d'A  mmone : but  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  determining  the  site  of  Buca,  w hich 
may  however  be  fixed  with  much  probability  at  Ter- 
i moli  [Buca];  the  arguments  that  have  led  many 
writers  to  place  it  at  Sta.  1 Maria  della  Penna  being 
based  principally  upon  the  spurious  inscriptions  just 
alluded  to.  The  existence  of  a town  called  Inter- 
amna,  supposed  by  Romanelli  and  Cramer  to  have 
Cm  2 
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occupied  the  site  of  Termoli,  is  derived  only  from . There  exist  copper  coins  with  the  Osenn  legend — 
the  same  apocryphal  source  ; and,  oven  were  the  in-  “ Frentrei,*’  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  the 
scripti  on  itself  authentic,  the  Interamna  there  meant  | Frentani  rather  than  to  tlie  town  of  Keren  turn  in 
is  probably  the  well-known  town  of  the  Pmctntii.  j Apulia,  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  by  ^utne 
(Murat.  Inter,  p.  1050,  no.  7 : Mommsen,  l.  c.)  The  writers.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  they  indicate  the 
only  inland  town  of  importance  among  the  Frentani  existence  of  a city  of  tlie  name  of  Frcntrum  as  the 
was  Axxamum,  now  Lanciano;  hut,  besides  this,  capital  of  the  Frentani,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Pliny  mentions,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  one  referred  to  by  Livy  (ix.  16)  where  he  says  — 
“Carentini  supemates  ct  infemates,”  and  the  44  La-  “Frentanos  vicit  tirbemque  iptam — in  deditionem 
nuenses both  of  which  peoples  are  otherwise  un-  accepit,” — without  naming  the  city;  but  this  inference 
known,  and  the  site  of  their  towns  cannot  he  fixed  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious.  (Fried  binder, 
with  any  approach  to  certainty.  On  the  other  hand,  Otkitche  Mu nzm.  p.  42  ; Millingen,  Anmismatiqne 
the  Tabula  gives  the  name  of  a place  called  1’ai.la-  dc  l Italic,  p.  180.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

mum,  of  which  no  other  mention  occurs;  but  1 he  site  FRKNTO  ( Fortore ),  a river  of  Apulia,  which 
of  which,  according  to  Rom&nelli,  is  marked  by  extern-  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  BaseUce , and  has  a 
aive  rains  at  a place  called  Monte  di  rullano , about  course  of  near  50  miles  from  thence  to  the  Adriatic. 
3 miles  S.W.  of  A testa.  The  previous  station  given  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  formed  the  boun- 
hy  the  same  authority  is  called  “ Annum  ;"  a name  dary  between  the  territory  of  Larinum  and  that  of 
probably  corrupt,  but  tlie  true  reading  for  which  Teanum  in  Apulia,  and,  consequently,  formed  the 
is  unknown.  {Tab.  Peul.\  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  31.)  northern  limit  of  Apulia  if  Larinum  was  not  in- 
Uscohiiim,  a place  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoni-  eluded  in  that  country.  Pliny  tells  us  it  bad  a 
nun,  which  reckons  it  15  miles  from  Histonium,  on  port  at  its  mouth,  whence  he  terms  it  “ Borneo  por- 
the  road  into  Apulia  {I tin.  Ant.  p.  314),  is  fixed  by  tuc*um  Frento  Mime  remains  of  this  are  still 
this  distance  at  a spot  near  the  right  bank  of  the  visible  on  its  right  bank,  at  a place  called  Torre  di 
little  river  Sinarca}  about  5 miles  S.W.  of  Termoli,  Fortore.  About  10  miles  from  its  month,  it  was 
but  in  the  territory  of  Gtu/lioniti,  where  considerable  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  constructed  on  a scale 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  are  said  to  exist.  (Ro-  of  great  magnificence,  and  still  known  as  the  Ponte 
tnanclli,  vol.  iiL  p.  24.)  di  Civitate , from  the  ruins  of  Teanum,  now  known 

There  is  considerable  obscurity  in  regard  to  the  as  Civitate , which  are  situated  at  a short  distance 
Roman  roods  through  the  territory  of  the  Frentani.  from  it.  It  was  traversed  by  the  high  road  leading 
The  name  of  the  “Via  Trajana  Frentana”  rests  only  from  Larinum  to  Teanum.  (Plin.  iiL  11.  s.  16; 
on  the  authority  of  a dubious  inscription;  nor  is  there  Tab.  Petti.;  Romanclli,  voL  iii.  p.  11.)  [E.U.B.] 

any  better  evidence  for  the  fact  that  the  construction  FRE  I'U.M  GADITA'NUM,  HKRCULEUM, 
of  the  high  road  through  this  district  was  really  TARTESSIUM,  Ac.  [Gaditanum  Frkti  m.] 
owing  to  that  emperor.  But  it  is  certain  that  an  FRETUM  GALLICUM,  is  a name  which  Solinn* 
ancient  road  traversed  the  territory  of  the  Frentani,  (c.25,  ed.  Steph.)  gives  to  the  straits  which  separate 
in  its  whole  length  from  Atemum  to  Larinum,  Gallia  and  Britannia.  Tacitus  ( Agric . c.  40)  calls 
keeping  for  the  nio6t  part  near  the  sca-coast,  but  it  “ Fret  uni  OcemnL"  It  is  the  wopOpbt  liptranKus 
diverging  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Anxanum.  of  Strabo  (p.  128).  Thus,  in  ancient  times,  both 
The  stations  along  it  are  thus  given  in  the  Itinerary  the  countries  which  it  separates  gave  this  narrow 
of  Antoninus ; — sea  a name ; ami  it  has  no  general  name,  for  tlie 

CMia  Atemi.  m.P.  English  call  it  tlie  Straits  of  Dover,  and  the  French 

Angelutn  (Angulos)  - x.  sometimes  Pas  do  Calais.  [G.  L.J 

Ortona  - - - xi.  FR1GIDUS  FLUVIUS,  a river  of  Veuetia,  in  the 

Anxano  ...  xiii.  country  of  the  Carni,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on 

Histonias  ...  xxv.  the  road  from  Aquiicia  to  Aeinona  across  the  Julian 

Uscosio  ...  xv.  Alps.  ( Itin . Ant.  p.  128;  Tab.  Pent.)  It  can  be 

Arenio  (Larinnm  ?)  - xir.  no  other  than  the  stream  now  called  the  Wippack 

Of  these,  Angulus  is  certainly  misplaced,  and  should  (in  Italian,  1’i/vio),  which  falls  into  the  Isunzn 
have  been  inserted  between  lladria  and  the  Aternus.  (Sontius),  near  Gorixia.  It  was  on  tlie  banks  of 
The  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Aternus  at  this  river  that  the  usurper  Kugenius  was  defeated 
Pescara  to  Ortona  is  considerably  understated,  and  and  slain  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  394.  Claudian.  in 
that  from  Ortona  to  Anxanum  as  much  overrated  ; alluding  to  this  victory,  notices  the  extreme  cold  urns 
but  .still  the  line  of  the  road  may  be  tolerably  well  of  the  waters  from  which  the  river  derived  its  name, 
made  out,  and  an  ancient  Roman  bridge,  over  the  (Claudian.de  III.  Cons.  Honor.  99  ; Zosirn,  iv.  58  ; 
Sangro  between  Lanciano  and  II  Vasto,  supplies  Hitt.  Mitcell.  xii.  p.  530.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

u fixed  point  in  confirmation.  The  road  given  in  the  FRISIABO'NES,  are  placed  by  Pliny  (ir.  17)  in 
Tabula,  on  the  contrary,  strikes  inland,  from  the  North  Gallia,  between  the  Sunici  and  Beti.di  [Bfc- 
mouth  of  tho  Aternus  to  Teate,  ami  thence  to  Ortona,  tasii].  We  caunot  tell  exactly  where  to  fix  them, 
and  again  between  Anxanum  and  Histnnium  makes  unless  they  were  near  the  Betasii ; nor  is  it  certain 
abend  inland  by  Annum  ami  Pallanuin.  The  distances  that  the  name  is  right,  for  tlie  Frisii  belong  to 
given  are  very  confused,  and  in  many  instances  pro-  another  place.  The  “ Fri.saei  " appear  on  an  in- 
bably  corrupt.  They  staud  thus: — script  ion  in  Grater,  but  this  is  a different  name. 

Ostia  Atemi.  M.  p.  Forbiger,  who  refers  to  his  authorities,  states  that 

Teano  Marrucino  - xvL  Frisiabonca  is  only  another  way  of  writing  the  name 

Ortona  - - - xi.  Frisaerones  (Gruter,  p.  522,  7,  &c.).  (Forbisw, 

Anxana  - - • iii.  Handbuch , <fc.  vol.  iii.  p.  254 ; Ukcrt,  Gallitn , 

Annum  ...  iiii.  p.  271.)  £G.  L.] 

Pallnnum  - - xii.  FRISII  (Fruraet,  Paul.  Diac.  vi.  37 ; Frigonea, 

Istonium  . - xxiii.  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  23;  and  Frisei,  Frisaei,  or  Frisae- 

Larinum.  | vones,  in  inscriptions;  Qplotrioi,  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 11; 
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♦pfiVioi,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  3H;4pltraovu,  Procop.  B.G. 
iv.  20),  one  of  the  great  tribes  uf  North-western  Ger- 
many, belonging  to  the  Ingaevanes.  They  inhabited 
the  country  about  Lake  Flevo  and  other  lakes,  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  Ems,  so  as  to  be  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Brueteri,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Chauci.  Tacitus  ( Germ.  34)  distinguishes  between 
Fruit  Majores  and  Minores,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  latter  dwelt  on  the  west  of  tbc  canal  of 
Drnsns  in  the  north  of  Holland , and  the  former  be- 
tween the  rivers  Flevua  and  Amiria,  that  is,  in  the 
country  still  bearing  tlie  name  of  Friesland,  Pliny 
mentions  a tribe,  under  the  name  of  Erisiabones,  as 
dwelling  in  Northern  Gallia  between  the  Sunici  and 
Betasii.  They  have  been  identified  by  many  writers 
with  the  lesser  Friaii,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
[Fhisiabonks.J 

The  Frisians  joined  the  Romans  from  the  first, 
and  remained  faithful  to  them  after  tho  undertak- 
ings of  Drusus,  until,  in  a.  i>.  28,  irritated  by  the 
oppression  of  the  governor  Olcnnius,  they  rose  in 
arms,  and  expelled  or  massacred  the  Romans.  (Tac. 
ii.  24,  iv.  72,  xi.  19;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  32.)  Corbulo’s 
attempt  to  reconquer  them  in  a.  i>.  47,  wa»  unsuc- 
cessful, as  he  was  recalled.  Under  Nero,  they  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominion  on  the  Rhine,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  On  this  occasion,  their  kings 
Yerritua  and  Mulorix  went  to  Rome  to  negotiate, 
and  were  honoured  with  the  Roman  franchise,  though 
they  behaved  with  Doble  independence.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiiL  54.)  During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  Frisians  were  allied  with  the  Saxons,  with  whom 
they  sailed  across  to  Britain,  and  shared  their  con- 
quests. (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  20.)  Their  chief  occu- 
pation was  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  72,  xiii.  54;  comp.  Latham  on  Tac. 
GVrm.  p.  116.)  [L.  S.] 

FRUDIS  {ipovbios  InSoXai)  is  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  9)  between  the  mouth  of  the  Sequana 
(Seme)  and  the  Promontory  ltium.  The  reading 
Gpovvov  InSoKal  in  Marciun  (p.  50)  is  conjectured 
by  Ukert  ( G allien,  p.  146)  to  be  an  error  for 
Gpovbov  inHoKa'i.  D'Anville  supposes  that  Ptolemy's 
Frudis  is  the  outlet  of  the  Samara  (Somme).  [G.  L.] 

FRUSINO  (♦poo<r«Kwr  or  Gpovatvor:  Etk . Fru- 
sinas,  -atU:  Frosinone),  a city  of  Latium,  situated 
on  the  Via  Latina,  7 miles  from  Ferentinum,  between 
that  city  ami  Fregellae.  {/tin.  Ant.  pp.  303,  305.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a Yolscian  city, 
though  entertaining  close  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bours the  Heraicans:  hence,  on  the  first  occasion  in 
which  its  name  appears  in  history,  it  is  mentioned 
as  having  joined  in  exciting  the  Hemicans  to  revolt 
against  Rome.  For  this  offence  tho  city  was  punched 
with  the  loss  of  a third  part  of  its  territory.  (Liv.  x. 
L;  Diod.  xx.  80.) 

Frusino  is  next  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  the 
march  of  Hannibal  against  Rome,  b.  c.  211  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9),  and  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Plautus, 
together  with  some  other  towns  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood (Plautus,  Capt.  iv.  2.  103).  Silius  Itali- 
cus  also  notices  its  rocky  situation  and  the  hardy 
character  of  its  inhabitants  (viii.  398,  xii.  532). 
Cicero  appears  to  have  possessed  a farm  in  its  ter- 
ritory, to  which  he  alludes  more  than  once  in  his 
letters  to  Atticus  {ad  Alt.  xi.  4,  13).  We  learn 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  233)  that  it  received  a 
colony  of  veterans;  but  it  remained  a place  of  only 
municipal  rank,  and  is  mentioned,  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  among  the  towns  in  this  part  of 
Latium.  Its  position  on  the  Via  Latina  probably 
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caused  it  to  retain  some  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
Juvenal  notices  it  as  a respectable  country  town 
where  houses  were  cheap.  (Juv.  iii.  224;  Strab.  v. 
p.  237 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 . Ptol.  iii.  I . § 63.)  Its  ex- 
istence at  a later  period  is  attested  by  the  Itineraries, 
and  it  appears  to  have  retained  its  ancient  site 
throughout  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  now  an  episcopal  town  with  about  7000 
inhabitants,  standing  on  a hill  which  rises  above  tho 
river  Cota  (Kdffar,  Strab.)  about  5 miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Sacco  (Trerus).  Some  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  ore  still  visible  in  the  plain  be- 
neath, but  the  town  itself  contains  no  relics  of 
antiquity.  [E.  II.  B.) 

FU'CIXUS  LACUS  (h  Qovtdya  Aipyrj,  Strab.: 
Logo  Fucino  or  Logo  di  Celano ),  a lake  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  remark- 
able as  being  the  only  one  of  any  extent  that  is  found 
in  the  central  Apennines.  Strabo  calls  it  *'  in  size 
like  a sea"  {*fAay  la  rb  peyedos,  v.  p.  240);  but 
this  expression  would  convey  a very  exaggerated  no- 
tion of  it*  magnitude:  it  is,  however,  the  largest 
lake  in  Central  Italy,  though  but  little  exceeding 
those  of  Trasimene  and  Volsinii.  Its  circumference 
is  variously  estimated  at  30,  40,  or  even  50  miles, 
but  according  to  the  best  maps  does  not  really  ex- 
ceed 25  Italian,  or  about  29  English  miles.  Its 
form  is  nearly  oval;  and  it  is  situated  in  a basin, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  without  any 
visible  natural  outlet.  In  a geographical  point  of 
view  the  lake  Fucinus  is  of  importance  as  being  situ- 
ated almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of 
Italy,  being  just  about  half  way  between  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea  and  the  Adriatic,  and  also  at  the  middle 
punt  of  a line  drawn  from  the  northern  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  would  there- 
fore have  justly  deserved  the  name  of  the  “ Umbili- 
cus Italiae."  applied  with  much  less  reason  to  the 
insignificant  pool  of  Cut  ilia.  [Cutiijak.  La<ts.J 
The  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  is  itself  at  a consider- 
able elevation,  the  waters  of  the  lake  being  not  less 
than  2176  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea;  but  the 
mountains  rise  on  all  sides  of  it  to  a much  greater 
height,  especially  on  the  N.,  where  the  double- 
peaked  Monte  Vclino  attains  the  elevation  of  8180 
feet.  On  the  E.  and  W.  the  basin  of  the  lake  is 
bounded  by  limestone  ridges  of  much  inferior  ele- 
vation, but  steep  and  rocky,  which  separate  it  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  the  Gizio.  Towards  the 
NW.  its  shores  are  gentle  and  sloping,  and  separated 
only  by  a very  moderate  acclivity  from  the  waters  of 
the  Imele  or  Salto , which  flow  towards  Bicti  and  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber. 

The  lake  Fucinus  is  almost  always  described  as 
situated  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi  (Strab.  v.  p.  240; 
Vib.  Seq.  pp.  16,  23;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  11).  and  that 
people  certainly  occupied  its  shores  for  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  their  exteut;  but  Alba  (surnamed  Fa- 
ceted* from  its  proximity  to  the  lake)  appears  to 
have  been  more  properly  an  Aequian  city.  [Ai.ua 
Fccknsis.]  Alba  stood  on  a bill  about  3 miles 
from  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  lake;  on  its  eastern 
shore,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  was  situated  Mabru- 
BtUM,  the  capital  of  the  Marsi,  of  which  the  ruins 
are  still  visible  at  S.  Benedetto.  Cerfkxnia,  also  a 
Marsic  town,  occupied  the  site  of  Sta.  Felicita , about 
2 miles  N.  of  Murrubium,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  mountain  pass  known  as  the  Mons  (mens  or 
Forca  Caruso,  which  afforded  the  only  communi- 
cation from  the  basin  of  the  Fucinus  to  that  of  the 
Atemus  and  the  Adriatic.  On  the  W.  shore  of  the 
3 x 3 
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lake  stood  the  Lucus  Anoitlae,  a sanctuary  and 
sacred  grove  of  the  goddess  Angitia,  who  was  in  all 
probability  a native  M&rsic  divinity,  whose  sup- 
posed connection  with  Circe  and  Medea  was  derived 
from  the  fact  of  her  presiding  over  the  magic  herbs 
and  iucautations  for  which  the  Marsi  were  always 
famous.  [Maksi.]  At  a later  period  there  grew 
up  a town  upon  the  spot,  which  is  called  in  inscrip- 
tions Angitia,  but  must  have  also  been  currently 
known  as  Lucus;  for  we  find  the  Luccnses  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  the  Marsi.  and 
the  name  is  still  retained  by  the  modern  village  of 
Luco  or  Lugo.  [Luctis  Angitiak.]  The  beauti- 
ful lines  of  Virgil,  in  which  he  iissociates  the  grove  of 
Angitia  with  the  “glassy  waters"  of  the  Fncinus,  aro 
well  known.  (Virg.  Atn.  vii.  759 ; Sil.  Ital.  iv.  344.) 

According  to  a tradition  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Solinus  there  liad  formerly  existed  on  the  shores  of 
the  Fucinus  a town  named  Archippe,  which  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  (Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  Solin.  2.  § 6);  and  Holstenius  tells  us 
that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  still  preserved  the 
tradition,  and  pretended  that  the  remains  of  the  lost 
city  were  visible,  when  the  waters  were  low,  at  a 
spot  between  Trasacco  and  Ortucchio.  near  the  S. 
shore  of  the  lake.  (Holaten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  1 54.) 
But  the  whole  story  has  a very  fabulous  aspect. 
Another  marvel  related  of  the  lake  Fucinus  was, 
that  it  was  traversed  by  a river  called  the  Pitonius, 
without  their  waters  becoming  mingled.  (Vib.  Seq. 
p.  16;  Pliu.  ii.  103.  s.  106,  xxxi.  3.  s.  24.)  The 
story  (which  is  told  of  many  other  lakes)  is  the  more 
singular  in  this  case,  because  the  Fucinus  lias  no 
visible  natural  outlet,  no  stream  flowing  front  it  in 
any  direction.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
surplus  waters  were  originally  carried  off  by  a sub- 
terranean channel,  the  opeuing  of  which,  at  a spot 
a little  to  the  N.  of  Lucoy  is  distinctly  visible,  and 
is  still  called  La  Pedogna,  a name  evidently  retain- 
ing that  of  the  ancient  Pitonius.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  only  stream  of  any  magnitude  that  flows  into  the 
lake  is  that  now  called  the  Giovcnco,  which  enters 
it  close  to  Marmbium,  and  is  a perennial  stream  of 
clear  water,  supposed  by  some  local  writers  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  neighbouring  Isigo  di  Scarmo  : this, 
therefore,  must  be  the  Pitonius  of  the  ancients. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Fucinus  sink  into  a chasm  or  natural  cavity  at 
La  Pcdogna,  from  which  they  emerge  (as  is  often 
the  case  in  limestone  countries)  at  some  distant 
point:  and  this  is  precisely  the  statement  of  Lyco- 
phron,  whose  expressions  are  unusually  clear  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Pitonius,  though  he  has  dis- 
torted the  name  of  the  Fncinus  into  that  of 
&6pKT)  Mapoiotyls  ( Alex.  1275).  Later  writers 
went  further,  and  conceived  that  they  could  recog- 
nise the  spot  where  these  waters  emerged  again  from 
their  subterranean  channel,  which  they  identified 
with  the  sources  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  in  the  valley  of 
the  Auio,  though  these  are  more  limn  20  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  lake  Fucinus,  and  se pirated  from  it 
by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Lins.  This  belief  appears 
to  have  had  no  better  foundation  than  the  great 
clearness  of  the  water  in  both  ca*es  (which  would 
apply  equally  to  many  other  sources  much  nearer  to 
the  lake),  but  it  was  generally  adopted  in  antiquity: 
Strabo  states  it  as  a well-known  fact;  and  Pliny, 
combining  both  marvels  in  one,  relates  that  the  Aqua 
Man  ia,  which  was  called  at  its  source  Pitonia.  took 
its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the  Pcligni,  flowed 
through  the  Marsi  and  the  lake  Fucinus,  then  sunk 
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into  a cavern  and  ultimately  emerged  in  the  territory 
of  Tibur,  from  whence  it  was  carried  by  an  aqaedm* 
to  Rome.  Statius  also  speaks  of  the  Aqua  Mama 
as  derived  from  the  snows  of  the  Marsic  mountains. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  240  ; Plin.  xxxi.  3.  a.  24 ; Slat. 
SUv.  i.  3.) 

The  subterranean  ontlets  of  the  Fucinus  were, 
however,  often  insufficient  to  carry  off  its  surplus 
waters;  and  the  hike  was  in  consequence  subject  to 
sudden  rises,  when  it  overflowed  the  low  grounds  on 
its  banks,  and  caused  much  mischief.  Strabo  tells 
us  that  it  sometimes  swelled  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
whole  basin  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  at  others 
would  sink  and  leave  dry  a considerable  tract, 
which  then  became  susceptible  of  culture.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  240.)  The  project  of  obviating  the  evils  arising 
from  this  cause,  by  the  construction  of  an  artificial 
emissary  or  subterranean  canal  from  the  lake  into 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  was  among  the  great  designs 
entertained  by  Caesar,  but  frustrated  by  his  death. 
(Suet.  Cat*.  44.)  Its  execution  was  afterwards 
repeatedly  urged  upon  Augustus  by  the  Marsi,  but 
without  effect,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Claudius 
to  accomplish  this  great  work.  The  main  difficulty 
consisted  in  tire  hardness  of  the  limestone  rock 
through  which  the  gallery  had  to  be  cut:  the  length 
of  this  is  stated  by  Suetonius  at  three  Roman  miles 
(an  estimate  somewhat  below  the  truth*);  and  lie 
tells  us  that  30,000  workmen  were  employed  on  it 
continuously  for  a period  of  1 1 years.  The  opening 
of  it  was  celebrated  by  Claudius  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  a mock  naval  com  hat  was  exhibited  on 
the  lake  upon  the  occasion;  but  owing  to  the  de- 
fective arrangements,  a catastrophe  ensued,  in  which 
many  jiersons  lost  their  lives,  and  the  emperor  him- 
self narrowly  escaped.  (Suet.  Claud.  20,  21,  32; 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  56,  57;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  33.)  The 
emissary,  however,  appears  to  have  fully  answered 
its  purpose  at  the  time;  but  Nero,  through  hatred 
of  Claudius,  suffered  the  works  to  fall  into  decay, 
And  it  became  necessary  for  Hadrian  to  restore  them, 
on  which  account  his  biographer  gives  him  the  credit 
of  having  constructed  them.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24; 
Spartian.  lladr.  22,  who  says  briefly,  “ Fucinum 
emisit.”)  From  this  period  we  have  no  further  ac- 
count of  it ; but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  decay 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  became  obstructed  by  the 
falling  in  of  stones  and  earth  from  above;  and  though 
many  attempts  have  been  made  from  the  year  1240 
to  the  present  day  to  clear  it  out,  and  restore  it  to  a 
serviceable  state,  they  have  been  hitherto  without 
effect.  It  is,  however,  readily  accessible  al  both 
ends,  and  even  in  its  present  state  sufficiently  attots 
the  justice  of  Pliny’s  admiration,  who  deservedly 
ranks  it  among  the  most  memorable  proofs  of  Roman 
greatness.  (Plin.  L c.)  The  whole  work  was  exa- 
mined in  detail  and  described,  in  1825,  by  a Nea- 
politan engineer  named  Rivera:  the  results  of  his 
researches  are  given  by  Kramer,  whose  excellent 
monograph  y of  the  lake  Fucinus  ( Der  Fuciner  Ste% 

4 to.  Berlin,  1839)  and  the  surrounding  country  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Italian  geography.  Its  authority  has  hem 
generally  followed  in  the  present  article.  [K.  H.  B.] 

• The  actual  length,  according  to  the  measure- 
ments ot  Rivera,  is  21,395  palms,  or  about  15,600 
English  feet.  (Kramer,  Der  Fuciner  See,  p.  40.) 
The  Monte  Salciano,  through  the  solid  limestone 
rock  of  which  it  was  pierced,  rises  more  than  1000 
feel  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 
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FULGINIUM. 

FULGFNIUM  (+ov\xlnov,  App.:  Elk.  Fulginas, 
-atis:  Foligno),  a municipal  town  of  Umbria,  situated 
on  the  Via  Flaminia  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  It  was  distant  only  8 miles  from  Me- 
▼ania,  and  3 from  Forum  Flaminii.  It  appears  to 
liave  been  a place  of  no  great  importance,  at  least 
till  a late  period,  as  its  name  is  wholly  omitted  by 
Strabo,  who  enumerates  all  the  other  towns  on  or 
near  the  Via  Flaminia.  But  we  learn  from  Cicero 
that  it  was  a municipal  town,  though  in  the  subor- 
dinate condition  of  a praefectura.  (Municipium 
F ulginas. Praefectura  F ulginas,  Cic.  Fr.  up.  Pritcian. 
▼ii.  14.  § 70.  The  notion  that  it  was  a “ foederata 
civitas”  rests  upon  the  false  reading  of  “Fulgina- 
tinm  ” for  u Iguvinatium  ” in  Cic.  pro  Bulb.  20.  See 
Orelli,  ad  loc.)  It  is  mentioned  also  during  the 
Perusian  War  in  b.  c.  41,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
Ventidius  and  Asinius,  the  generals  of  Antony. 
(Appiun,  B.  C.  r.  35.)  Silius  Italicus  describes  it 
as  situated  in  an  open  plain,  without  walls  (viii. 
461):  the  proximity  of  the  more  important  towns  of 
Mevania  and  Hispellum  probably  kept  it  from  rising 
to  consideration,  though  its  position  at  the  junction  , 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  with  the  same 
branch  which  led  by  Interamna  and  Spoletium 
must  have  been  favourable  to  its  development,  j 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a “civitas”  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Itinerary,  (I tin.  Bier.  p.  613.)  The  modern  j 
city  of  Foligno  has  risen  to  importance  after 
the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring  Forum  Flaminii, 
and  is  now  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  town 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  An  inscription  discovered  here 
has  preserved  the  name  of  a local  nymph  or  divinity 
named  Fulginia  (Orell.  Inter.  2409):  another 
records  the  erection  of  a statue  to  a certain  C.  Betuus 
Cilo,  by  15  towns  of  Umbria,  of  which  he  was  the 
common  patron.  (Orell.  Inter.  98.)  This  has  been 
absurdly  interpreted  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
league  or  confederacy  of  these  cities  of  which  Fulgi- 
nium  was  the  head.  (Cramer,  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  i.  p. 
268).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FUNDI  (4»oD*'8o»:  Eth.  ♦oi*v5o»'<Sr,  Fundanus: 
Fondi ),  a city  of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  the  term,  situated  on  the  Appian  Way  between 
Tarrarina  and  Formiae,  and  about  5 miles  from  the 
sea-coast.  In  the  marshy  plain  between  it  and  the 
sea  is  a considerable  lake  or  pool,  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Lacus  Fumdakus  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9), 
and  still  called  the  Logo  di  Fondi.  The  city  was 
probably  at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Volscians; 
and  in  b.  c.  340,  during  the  great  Latin  War,  it 
would  appear  to  have  occupied  a sort  of  neutral 
position  between  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  and,  as 
well  as  its  neighbour  Fonniae.  continued  faithful  to 
the  Homans  during  that  trying  period.  For  this 
conduct  the  inhabitants  of  both  cities  were  rewarded 
with  the  Homan  “ civitas,"  but  without  the  right  of 
suffrage.  ( Li v.  viii.  14.)  Shortly  after  this,  however, 
a part  of  the  citizens  of  Fundi  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
their  neighbours  of  Priverlium,  under  the  lead  of 
Vitruvius  Vaccus,  who  was  himself  a native  of 
Fundi.  But  the  authorities  of  the  city  succeeded  in 
excusing  themselves  to  the  Homan  senate,  and  escaped 
without  punishment.  (Ib.  19.)  They  did  not  how- 
ever obtain  the  full  Roman  franchise  with  the  right 
of  voting  till  B.  c.  190,  when  they  were  for  the  first 
time  enrolled  in  the  Aemilian  tribe.  (Liv.  xxxviil 
36 ; VelL  Pat.  i.  1 4.)  Hence  it  is  to  this  interval 
that  Pompeius  Fe&tus  must  refer  when  he  speaks  of 
Fundi  as  well  as  Fonniae  as  having  been  in  the 
condition  of  praefeeturae.  (Fort,  p-  233.)  At  a 
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J subsequent  period  it  received  a colony  of  veterans 
under  Augustus  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  234),  and  appears 
to  have  continued  under  the  Roman  empire  to  be  a 
flourishing  municipal  town  (Strab.  v.  p.234;  Mel. 
| ii.  4.  § 9;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 63;  Orell. 
Inter.  821, 2951),  for  which  it  was  probably  indebted 
to  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way,  which  is  here 
compelled  to  deviate  from  the  sea- const,  and  make 
an  angle  inland  from  Tarracina  to  Fundi,  and  thence 
again  to  Formiae,  where  it  rejoins  the  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Itineraries,  Fundi  was  distant  13  miles 
from  each  of  the  above  towns.  (I tin.  A nt.  pp.  1 08, 
121 : Bin.  Bier.  p.  611.)  The  mention  of  its  name 
by  Horace  on  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  and  the 
ridicule  cast  by  him  on  the  pompous  airs  assumed 
by  its  local  magistrate  or  praetor,  Aufidius  Luscus, 
arc  familiar  to  all  readers.  (Hor.  Sut.  i.  5.  34.)  It 
is  incidentally  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  and  Suetonius, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  the  family  of  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Augustus,  came  originally  fmm  Fundi:  some 
writers  also  represented  Tiberius  himself  as  bom 
there.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  6;  Suet.  Tib.  5,  CaL  23, 
O' alb.  8).  Silius  Italicus  seems  to  include  Fundi  as 
well  as  Caicta  in  Campania  (viii.  524 — 530),  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  both  comprised  within 
Latium,  according  to  the  bounds  assigned  to  it  under 
the  Roman  empire,  or  what  was  called  Latium 
Novum.  [Latium.] 

The  modem  city  of  Fondi  still  retains  the  ancient 
site,  and  considerable  remains  of  antiquity,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  an  ancient  gateway  with  a 
portion  of  the  walls  adjoining  it,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  of  polygonal  construction,  and  the  upper 
part  of  later  Roman  style.  An  inscription  over  tlio 
gate  (now  called  the  Portella ) records  the  construc- 
tion of  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  by  the  local 
magistrates  or  aediles.  (Hoare,  Clast.  Tour,  vol.  i. 
p.  106.)  The  principal  street  of  the  towq  is  still 
formed  by  the  Via  Appia,  and  retains  great  part  of 
the  ancient  pavement : numerous  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  are  also  scattered  throughout  the  modem 
town,  or  have  been  employed  in  the  middle  ages  hi 
the  construction  of  its  castle,  cathedral,  &c. 

Fundi  was  celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wines:  the  famous  Caecuban  wine 
was  in  fact  produced  within  its  territory  [Cascubus 
Agkh],  but  besides  this  the  wine  of  Fundi  itself 
(FundAnum  vinum)  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a high 
reputation,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Caecuban 
and  Falemian.  (Martial,  xiii.  113;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s 8.) 
It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  the  “ Fundanus 
ager  ” was  one  of  those  districts  which  the  agrarian 
law  of  Servilius  Hull  us  sought  to  apportion  among 
the  needy  citizens  of  Rumo.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Ayr.  ii. 
25.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

FURCAE  CAUDl'NAE.  [Cacdium.] 
FURCO'NIUM.  [Vestuh.J 


G. 

GABAE  (rdffai).  1.  A strongly  fortified  post  in 
Sogdiana,  mentioned  in  the  invasion  of  that  country 
by  Alexander's  army.  (Arrian,  iv.  17.)  It  is  not 
possible  to  identify  it  with  any  known  place,  but  it 
lias  been  supposed  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  by  Arrian  under  the  name 
of  Gaza(iv.  2),  and  by  Curtins  under  that  of  Gabaza 
(viii.  4.  $ 1).  It  is  clear  that  the  three  places  were 
occupied  by  a Scythian  race  sometimes  called  gene- 
tically Massage  ae,  and  sometimes  by  a more  local 
3.x  4 
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title,  Sogdiani;  but  the  identity  of  the  three  places 

is  by  no  means  certain. 

’ 2.  One  of  the  royal  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 

situated,  according  to  Strabo  (xv.  p.  728),  in  the 
upper  country  of  Persia.  According  to  Ptolemy  (vi. 
4.  § 7)  it  must  have  been  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Pasargadae.  The  name  is  probably 
connected  with  the  district  Gabiene,  which  was  in 
Susiana,  and  may  not  unlikely  have  comprehended 
a part  of  Penis.  [V.] 

GABALA  (rata,  rdSaXa ),  a place  in  Galilee 
fortified  by  Herod  the  Great  (Jueeph.  B.  J.  xv.  9. 
§ 5),  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Gamala.  [Ga- 
MALA.)  [G.  W.] 


COIN  OK  GAMALA. 

GABALEXE.  [Geralxkk.] 

GA'BALI  or  GABALES(rotf<U«<f,Strab.  p.191).  J 
“ The  liuteni  and  the  Gabales,”  says  Strabo,  “ bonier 
on  the  Narbonitis.’*  In  Caesar’s  time  the  Gabali 
were  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Arverni.  (B.  G. 
▼ii.  75.)  In  another  passage,  he  speaks  of  the 
“ Gabalua  proximonque  pagos  Arvcrnorum  ” (B.  G. 
vii.  64).  Their  position  is  in  a mountainous  country 
between  the  Arverni  and  the  Uelvii.  It  corresponds 
to  the  Gccaudan  of  the  ante- revolutionary  history 
of  France,  a name  derived  from  the  middle-age  term 
Gavaldanum,  and  nearly  to  the  present  department 
of  Loxere.  There  were  silver  mines  in  the  country 
of  the  liuteni  and  Gabali  (Strabo).  The  cheese  of 
this  country  was  fumed  at  Homo  (Plin.  xi.  42); 
it  came  from  the  “ Lesurae  Gabaliciqne  pagi."  The 
Lesora  is  the  mountain  Lozere.  Sidouius  Apol- 
louaris  ( Carm.  xxiv.  27)  says, 

“ Turn  terrain  Gabalum  satis  nivosam.” 

A large  part  of  it  is  a cold,  mountainous  country. 
Tlic  chief  town  of  the  Gabali,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
is  Anderitum.  [Andekitum.]  [G.  L.] 

GAB A£A,  a district  of  Sogdiana  apparently  from 
the  description  of  Cortius,  who  states  that  Alex* 
wuder’s  army  suffered  much  there  from  the  severity 
of  the  cold  in  the  northern  part  of  that  province 
(viii.  4.  § 1).  [Gabar,  No.  1.]  It  must  have  been 
between  the  40th  and  42nd  parallels  of  K.  lut.,  and 
near  the  furthest  limit  northward  of  Alexander’s 
march.  [V.] 

GABIE'XE  (ra6trjKf),  Strab.  xvi.  p.  745).  one  of 
the  three  eparchies  into  which  Elymais  was  divided 
in  ancient  times;  the  other  two  were  Mesabatica  and 
Corbiana.  It  appears  from  the  notice  in  Strata  that 
Gabicne  was  in  the  direction  of  Susa.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  wars  of  Alexander's  successors,  Anti- 
guans having  attempted  to  cut  off  Kumenes  in  that 
locality,  and  Eumenes  having  succeeded  in  wintering 
there  in  spite  of  the  enemy.  (Died.  xix.  26,  34;  Plut. 
Eunun . 15;  I'olyaen.  Strut,  iv.  6.  § 13.)  [V.] 

GA’BII  (rsUhoi:  Eth.  rdlior,  Gabinus  : Ctuli- 
gJiont),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  between 
12  and  13  miles  from  Home  on  the  road  to  Prae- 
neste,  and  close  to  a small  volcanic  lake  now  called 
the  Logo  di  Ctutiglione.  All  accounts  represent 
it  as  a Latin  city,  and  both  Virgil  and  Dionysius 
esnressly  term  it  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba.  (Virg.  , 
Am.  vi.  773;  Scrv.  ad  loc.  \ Dionys.  iv.  53.)  Stalin  us  J 
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alone  ascribes  to  it  a still  earlier  origin,  and  says  tt 
was  founded  by  two  Siculi&n  brothers,  Galatus  and 
Bius,  from  whoso  combined  names  that  of  the  cityr 
was  derived.  (Solin.  2.  § 10.)  In  the  early  history 
of  Koine  it  figures  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  Latin  cities,  and  Dionysius  expressly  tell>  us 
(l.  c.)  that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  mewt 
populous  of  thepi  all.  According  to  a tradition  pre- 
served h»th  by  him  and  Plutarch,  it  was  at  Gabii 
that  Komulus  and  Kcmus  received  their  education, 
a proof  that  it  was  believed  to  have  been  a flourish- 
ing city  at  that  early  period.  (Dionys.  i.  84;  Plut. 
Bom.  6.)  Yet  no  subsequent  mention  occurs  of  it 
in  history  during  the  regal  period  of  Iintue  till  the 
reign  of  Tarqninios  Superbus.  At  that  time  Gabii 
appears  as  wholly  independent  of  Home,  and  in- 
curred the  hostility  of  Tarquinius  by  affording 
shelter  to  fugitives  and  exiles  from  Home  and  other 
cities  of  Latium  But  it  was  able  successfully  to 
withstand  the  arms  of  Tarquin,  who  only  succeeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  city  by  stratagem 
and  by  the  treachery  of  his  son  Sextus,  w ho  con- 
trived to  be  received  at  Gabii  as  a fugitive,  and 
then  made  use  of  the  influence  he  obtained  there 
to  betray  the  city  into  the  hands  of  his  father. 
(Liv.  i.  53.  54  ; Dionys.  iv.  53 — 58;  Val.  Max.  vii. 
4.  § 2 ; Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  690 — 710.)  The  treaty 
concluded  on  this  occasion  between  Home  and  Gabii 
was  among  the  most  ancient  mcuuments  preserved 
in  the  funner  city : it  is  evidently  ouo  of  those 
alluded  to  by  Horace  as  the 

“ foedera  regum 

Cum  Gabii * aut  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis,” 

and  was  preserved  on  a wooden  shield  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Fidius  at  Home.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.25; 
Dionys.  iv.  58.)  Its  memory  is  also  recorded  by  a 
remarkable  coiu  of  the  Antistiu  Gens,  a faintly 
which  appears  to  have  derived  it*  origin  from  Gabii. 
(Eckhcl,  vol.  v.  p.  137.)  Whatever  were  the  rela- 
tions thus  established  between  the  two  states,  they 
did  not  long  subsist:  Sextus  Tarquinius  t<x>k  refuge 
at  Gabii  after  his  expulsion  from  Home,  and,  though 
according  to  Livy  (i.  60)  he  was  soon  after  mur- 
dered by  his  enemies  there,  wc  find  the  name  of  the 
Gabians  among  the  Latin  cities  which  combined 
against  the  Romans  before  the  battle  of  Kegillus. 
(Dionys.  v 61.)  We  may  hence  conclude  that 
they  at  this  time  really  formed  part  of  the  Latin 
League,  and  were  doubtless  included  in  the  treaty 
concluded  by  that  b dy  with  Sp.  Cassius  in  b.  c. 
493.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

From  this  time  their  name  is  but  rarely  men- 
tioned ; and,  w-henever  they  appear  in  history,  it  is 
as  allies  or  dependents  of  Rome.  Thus  in  b.  c.  462 
we  are  told  that  their  territory  was  ravaged  by  th« 
Volscians  (Liv.  iii.  8)  in  a predatory  incursion 
against  Rome;  and  in  b.  c.  38 1 they  suffered  in  like 
manner  from  the  incursions  of  their  neighbours  the 
Praenestine»,  who  were  at  that  time  on  hostile  terms 
with  the  Republic  (Id.  vi.  21).  Even  in  the  last 
great  struggle  of  the  Latins  for  independence,  no 
mention  occurs  of  Gabii,  nor  have  we  any  account 
of  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which  it  was  admitted 
to  the  position  iu  which  we  subsequently  find  it,  of  a 
Homan  municipium.  In  B.C.  211  it  is  again  men- 
tioned on  occasion  of  Hannibal^  march  against  Home 
(Liv.  xx vi.  9);  and  an  incidental  notice  of  it  occurs 
iu  b.  c.  176 (Id.  xli.  16);  but,  with  these  exceptions, 
we  hear  little  more  of  it  in  liistory.  In  b.  c.  4 1 . how- 
ever, we  find  it  selected  for  a conference  between 
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Octavian  and  L.  Antonius,  probably  on  account  of 
its  position  midway  between  Rome  and  l’raeneste. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  23.)  But  long  before  this  period 
it  luid  ceased  to  be  a place  of  importance  and  appears 
to  liave  fallen  into  complete  decay.  We  learn,  in- 
deed, that  the  dictator  Sulla  restored  its  walls,  and 
divided  its  territory  among  his  veterans  (Lift.  Coton. 
p.  234) ; but  this  measure,  if  it  did  not  accelerate 
its  decline,  at  least  did  nothing  to  arrest  it:  and  in 
b.  c.  54  we  find  Cicero  speaking  of  Gabii  among 
the  towns  of  Latium  which  were  so  poor  and  decayed 
that  they  could  hardly  take  their  accustomed  part  in 
the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount.  (Cu.pro  Plane.  9.) 
Dionysius  also  attests  its  decayed  condition  at  a some- 
what later  period,  and  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  enclosed  within  the  ancient 
walls  was  no  longer  inhabited,  though  the  traffic 
along  the  high  road  (the  Via  Praenestina)  preserved 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  town  from  depopulation 
(iv.  53).  This  distinct  statement  explains,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  confirms,  the  expressions  of  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age.  which  would  otherwise  give  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  state  of  desolation.  Thus 
Horace  calls  it  a M deserted  village,’*  and  Propertius 
speaks  as  if  it  were  almost  devoid  of  inhabitants. 
(Hor.£p.i  11.7;  Propert.  v.  1.34.)  The  still  stronger 
expressions  of  Lucan  (vii.  392)  are  scarcely  meant 
io  be  historical.  Juvenal  also  repeatedly  alludes  to 
it  as  a poor  country  town,  retaining  much  of  rustic 
simplicity,  and  in  imitation  of  Horace  couples  its 
name  with  that  of  Fidenae.  (Juv.  in.  189,  vi.  56. 
x.  100.)  But  we  know  from  other  sources,  tliat  it 
had  been  considerably  revived  at  this  period ; it  is 
not  improbable  that  its  cold  sulphureous  waters, 
which  arc  already  noticed  by  Horace  (£p.  i.  15.  9), 
had  become  a source  of  attraction,  but  the  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  which  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered on  the  site,  prove  that  it  not  only  continued 
to  exist  as  a municipal  town,  but  recovered  to  a con- 
siderable extent  from  its  previous  decay.  This  re- 
vival, which  appears  to  have  commenced  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
Hadrian,  and  continued  under  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors down  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. From  this  time  all  trace  of  the  town  disappears; 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  bishops  of  Gabii,  men- 
tioned in  early  ecclesiastical  documents  down  to  the 
7th  century,  belong  to  this  city,  rather  than  to  a 
•Sabine  Gabii,  of  which  nothing  else  is  known.  (Vis- 
conti, 3/unum.  Gabini , pp.  7 — 14  ; Nibby,  I ) in  torn  i, 
voL  ii.  pp.  76 — 78.) 

The  site  of  Gabii  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  state- 
ments of  Dionysius  and  Strabo,  that  it  was  distant 
100  stadia  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Praenestina,  ' 
with  which  the  Itineraries,  that  place  it  12  M.  P. 
from  the  city,  closely  accord.  (Dionys.  iv.  53  ; 
St  rat.  v.  p.238;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  302  ; Tab.  Peut.) 
Strabo  correctly  adds  that  it  was  just  about  equi- 
distant from  Rome  and  Praeneste ; and  as  the  nuns 
of  an  ancient  temple  have  Always  remained  to  mark 
the  spot,  it  is  strange  that  its  site  should  have  been 
mistaken  by  the  earlier  Italian  topogra pliers,  who 
(before  Cluverius)  transferred  it  to  Gnllicano  or  La 
Cotouna.  The  temple  just  mentioned  stands  in  a 
commanding  position  on  a gentle  eminence,  a short 
distance  on  the  left  of  the  ancient  road,  the  line  of 
which  is  clearly  marked  by  its  still  existing  pave- 
ment: and  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  may  be  readily 
traced,  occupying  the  whole  ridge  of  hill  from  thence 
to  an  eminence  on  the  N.  of  the  lake,  which  pro- 
bably formed  the  ancient  citadel,  and  is  crowned 
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by  the  ruins  of  a mediaeval  fortress,  now  known  ns 
Cattiyliane.  Some  remains  of  tha  walls  may  be  still 
observed  near  this  castle : their  extent,  to  which 
Dionysius  appeals  as  proof  of  the  former  greatness  of 
Gabii,  is  considerable,  the  circuit  being  about  three 
miles,  but  the  ridge  nowhere  exceeds  half  a mile  in 
breadth.  The  only  ancient  edifice  now  visible  is  the 
temple  already  noticed,  which  has  been  supposed, 
with  much  probability,  to  be  that  of  Juno,  w ho.  as 
we  learn  from  Virgil  and  his  constant  imitator  Silius 
lt&licus,  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  Gabii.  (Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  682;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  537.)  Livy,  however,  notices 
also  a temple  of  Apollo  in  the  ancient  city  (xli.  16), 
and  the  point  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  existing 
edifice  is  of  a simple  style  of  construction,  built 
wholly  of  Gabion  stone,  and  with  but  little  ornament. 
It  much  resembles  the  one  still  remaining  at  Aricia; 
and  is  probably,  like  that,  a work  of  Roman  times 
[Akicia],  though  it  has  been  often  ascribed  to  a 
much  earlier  date.  Nothing  else  now  remains  above 
ground ; but  excavations  made  in  the  year  1 792 
brought  to  light  the  seats  of  a theatre  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  ranges  of  semicircular  seats  adapted  to 
supply  the  place  of  one)  just  below  the  temple, 
facing  the  Via  Praenestina, — and  a short  distance 
from  it,  immediately  adjoining  the  high  road,  were 
found  the  reinuius  of  the  Foruin,  the  plan  of  which 
might  be  distinctly  traced  : it  was  evidently  a work 
of  Imperial  times,  surrounded  with  porticoes  on 
three  sides,  and  adorned  with  statues.  The  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  the  same  excavations  were 
of  considerable  interest,  ns  illustrating  the  municipal 
condition  of  Gabii  under  the  Roman  Empire ; and 
numerous  works  of  art,  statues,  busts,  &c.,  many  of 
them  of  great  merit,  proved  that  Gabii  must  liave 
risen,  for  a time  at  least,  to  a position  of  considerable 
splendour.  Both  the  inscriptions  and  sculptures, 
which  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated  by  Visconti.  ( Monu- 
ment i Gabini , Roma,  1797,  and  Milan,  1835.) 

Gabii  was  noted  in  ancient  times  for  its  stone, 
known  as  the  “lapis  Gabinus,”  a hard  and  compact 
variety  of  the  volcanic  tufo  or  peperino  common 
throughout  the  Roman  Campagna : it  closely  re- 
sembles the  “ lapis  Albanus,”  but  is  of  superior  qua- 
lity, and  appears  to  have  been  extensively  employed 
by  the  Romans  as  a building-stone  from  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  that  of  Augustus  and  Nero.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  238  ; Tac,  Ann.  xv.  43  ; Nibby,  Roma  Antica, 
vol.  i.  p.  240.)  It  is  singular  that  no  allusion  is 
found  in  any  ancient  writer  to  the  lake  of  Gabii : this 
is  a circular  basin  uf  eniAll  extent,  which  must  at  one 
time  liave  formed  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  ; 
it  immediately  adjoins  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient city,  which  in  fact  forms  part  of  the  outer  rim 
of  the  crater.  Pliny,  however,  alludes  to  the  volcanic 
character  ol  the  soil  of  Gabii,  which  caused  it  to  sound 
hollow  as  one  rode  over  it.  (Plin.  ii.  94.) 

A strong  confirmation  of  the  ancient  importance 
of  Gabii  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed from  thence  the  mode  of  dress  called  tho 
Cinctus  Gabinus,  which  was  usual  at  sacrifices  and 
on  certain  other  solemn  occasions.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
612;  Serv.  ad  loc.\  Liv.  v.  46,  Ac.)  Still  more 
remarkable  is  it  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Augurs,  the  “Ager  Gabinus"  was  set  apart  as  some- 
thing distinct  both  from  the  Ager  Roman  us  and 
Ager  Peregrinus.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  33.)  The  road 
leading  from  Rome  to  Gabii  was  originally  called 
the  Via  Gabixa,  a name  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
earlier  books  of  Livy  (iii.  6,  v.  49),  but  apfieani  to 
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have  been  subsequently  merged  in  that  of  the  Via 
Praenestina,  of  which  it  formed  a part.  [E.  H.  B.] 
GABRANTOVICI.  ra€payrovt/«ty  evAlptrot 
xdAwov  is  one  of  the  notices  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 6) 
if  a locality  lying  between  Dunum  Sinus  (Aovvov 
koAwoi)  and  Ocellum  Promontorium  ('OutAKov 
6jcpov).  Name  for  name,  and  place  for  place. 
Dunam  is  Dun- s-ley  Bay  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire. 
Ocellum  is  probabiy  Flamborough  Head.  This 
makes  the  bay  of  the  Gabrantovici  the  equivalent  to 
the  present  Filey  Hay.  Philipps  (in  his  Mountains 
and  Rioers  of  Yorkshire)  takes  this  view;  which  is, 
probably,  the  right  one.  Others,  however,  and 
amongst  them  the  editor  of  the  Monumenta  Britan- 
nica , place  it  at  Burlington,  at  Hornsea — in  which 
case  the  Ocellum  Promontorium  must  be  Spurn 
Head.  If  so,  a promontory  so  important  as  Flam- 
borough  Head  has  no  name  in  Ptolemy.  If  so,  too, 
the  entrance  to  the  Humber  is  mentioned  twice  over 
— first,  as  Spurn  Head  ( Gab  ran  tovi  coru  m Sinus), 
and  next,  as  the  outlets  of  the  river  Abus,  i.  e.  the 
headland  is  mentioned,  and  so  are  the  waters  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  it.  This  is  not  the  ordinary 
form  of  Ptolemy’s  entries.  Hence,  the  reasoning  lies 
in  favour  of  FiUy  Bay , strengthened  by  the  fact  i*f 
the  entry  in  this  case  being  a double  one  in  a single 
form — raGparTovhcwv  tvAifxtyot  k6\wos. 

But  the  “ bay  with  the  good  harbour  " was  one 
thing,  the  “ Gabrantovici  ” was  another : indeed,  the 
form  in  -vie*’  (rather  than  -vicoe  or  -vica)  is  an 
assumption.  All  that  we  collect  from  the  form  of 
the  word  is,  that  the  object  expressed  by  the  crude 
form  Gabrantovici-  was  an  object  of  which  the  name 
had  a plural  number.  It  might  be  the  name  of 
a population;  it  might  be  the  name  of  something 
else. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  case,  it  is  a 
word  which  in  the  eyes  of  what  may  be  called 
the  minute  ethnologist  is  one  of  great  interest ; since 
it  bears  upon  a question  which,  every  day,  acquires 
fresh  magnitude,  vis.  the  extent  to  which  German 
or  Scandinavian  settlements  had  been  made  in  Britain 
anterior,  not  only  to  the  time  of  Hengist  and  llorsa, 
but  to  the  time  of  Roman  conquest.  Professor 
Philipps,  and  probably  others  besides  the  present 
writer,  have  believed  that  German  glosses  and  Ger- 
man forms  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  part  of 
Ptolemy. 

Now,  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  Gabrantoric 
being  a German  word,  we  have  as  a probable  analysis 
of  it  the  participle  gebrasnte  (= burnt)  and  the 
substantive  trie  ( village , station , bay).  What  de- 
termined the  name  is  uncertain.  It  might  be  the 
presence  of  a beacon.  This,  however,  is  not  the  main 
point;  the  main  point  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  an 
equivalent  to  the  modem  compound  Flam-borough. 
This,  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  is  not  an 
accident.  Further  remarks  on  the  question  to  which 
this  notice  relates  are  found  under  the  words  Pk- 
tuarii  and  Vanduarii.  [K.  G.  L.] 

GABRETA  or  GABRITA  SILVA  (roftpipa, 
Vd€ptra,  or  I 'd€pi)ra  BAtf).  a range  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  292)  and 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §§  5,  7,  24)  in  such  a manner  as 
to  lead  several  of  the  earlier  geographers  to  identify 
it  with  the  Th&rmgerwald ; hut  later  investigations 
have  shown  tliat  the  Bohmerwald . in  the  north  of 
Bavaria,  is  meant  The  name  is  evidently  of  Celtic 
origin  (compare  the  name  Vergobretus  in  Cues. 
B.  G.  i.  1.6),  and  probably  signifies  “ a woody  moun- 
tain.” [L.  S.] 


GADARA. 

GABROMAGUS,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Non- 
cum,  on  the  south  of  the  river  Anisus.  It  is  iden- 
tified by  some  with  Lielzen,  on  the  Inn , and  by  others 
with  W indish- Gar  stein.  (Bin.  Ant.  p.  276;  Tab. 
Peut.)  [L.S.] 

GABROSENTUM,  in  Britain,  probably  the 
nominative  form  of  the  Gabrosente  of  the  Notitia, 
and  the  Gabrocentio  of  the  geographer  of  Ravenna. 
It  was  a station  along  the  line  of  the  Vallum  ( per 
lineam  Valli)  and  was  occupied  by  the  second  cohort 
of  the  Thracians.  The  editor  of  the  Monumenta 
Britannica  identifies  Gabrosentum  with  Drumburgh 
in  Cumberland:  Mr.  Bruce,  with  Boumess.  At 
Bowneas  slight  traces  of  the  walls  of  a station  may 
with  difficulty  be  detected,  “ its  southern  lines  near 
the  church  being  those  which  are  moat  apparent." 
A small  altar,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  by  Sulpirius 
Secundianus,  baa  been  dug  up  at  Bowness . [R.G.L.  ] 
GAD.  [Palaestira.] 

GADAR  (TcWop,  Ibid.  Slath.Parth  p.  2).  appears 
to  have  been  a small  place  between  Nisae  and  Anti- 
ocheia  of  Margiaav  Kennel  1 ( Geogr . of  Herod  vol.  ii. 
p.  390)  has  conjectured,  from  the  names  of  two  other 
small  places  mentioned  also  by  Isidorus,  tliat  Gadar 
is  represented  now  by  Gandar  or  Caendar,  called  by 
Abulfeda  Komlor,  and  not  improbably  one  of  the 
later  seats  of  the  Gandarii  or  Gandhdras.  [V.] 
GADARA  (rn  FdSapa ; Eth.  Tafta/wus,  ten. 
Tabapls),  a city  of  Palestine,  accounted  the  capital 
of  Peraca  by  Josephus  ( B . J.  iv.  7.  § 3),  to  the  JSE. 
of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  60  stadia  distant  from  the 
town  of  Tiberias,  on  the  confines  of  Tiberias,  and  of  the 
region  of  Scythopolis  ( Vita,  §§  65. 9).  It  is  placed  by 
Pliny(v.  16)on  the  river  Hieromax,  now  the  Yarmak; 
and  the  district  which  took  its  name  from  it,  the 
raSapiivay  yh  of  the  Evangelists  (St.  Mark,  v.  1 ; St. 
Luke,  viiL  26),  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  Galiiee 
( B.  J.  iii.  3.  § 1).  Polybius,  who  records  its  capture  by 
Autinchus,  calls  it  the  strongest  city  in  those  pans 
(v.  71,  and  ap.  Joseph.  AnL  xii.  3.  § 3).  It  was  re- 
stored by  Potnpey  (Ant.  xiv.  4.  § 4).  having  been 
shortly  before  destroyed,  and  w as  the  scat  of  one  of  the 
five  Sanhedrims  instituted  by  Gabinius  (.4«f.  xiv.  5. 
§ 4),  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  Grecian  cities  (*<$A«tv  *EAA»j»d8tr),  on 
which  account  it  was  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  Archelaus  (Ant.  xvii.  13.  § 4,  B.  J.  ii.  6.  § 3),  and 
subjected  to  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  although  it  had 
oeen  granted  as  a special  grace  to  Herod  the  Great 
(B  J.  i.  20.  § 3).  It  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
taken  by  the  Jews  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  (ii. 
18.  § 1),  which  act  was  soon  afterwards  revenged  l*y 
its  Syrian  inhabitants  (§5);  but  Vespasian  found 
it  in  occupation  of  tDc  Jew's,  ou  his  first  campaign  in 
Galilee,  when  he  took  it,  and  slaughtered  all  its 
adult  inhabitants,  and  burnt  not  only  the  city  itself, 
but  all  the  villages  and  towns  in  the  neigh bourhood 
(iii.  7.  § 1).  It  seems  to  have  been  again  occupied 
by  the  Jews,  for,  on  his  next  campaign  in  Galilee,  it 
was  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Romans;  a mea- 
sure prompted  by  a desire  of  peace,  and  by  fear  for 
their  property,  for  Gadara  was  inhabited  by  many 
wualthv  men  (iv.  7.  § 3).  This  kn>t  observation  is 
in  some  measure  confirmed  bv  the  existing  remains  of 
the  city,  among  which  are  the  ruins  of  stately  private 
edifices,  as  well  as  of  important  public  buildings. 

Om  Keiss , the  ancient  Gadara,  is  situated  in  the 
mountains  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, about  6 miles  SE.  by  E.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  to  the  south  of  the  river  Yarmak,  the  Hieromax 
of  Pliny.  The  ruins  are  very  considerable.  u The 
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walls  of  the  ancient  Gadara  are  still  easily  discern- 
ible. Besides  the  foundations  of  a whole  line  of 
houses,  and  the  remains  of  a row  of  columns  which 
lined  the  main  street  on  either  side,  there  are  two 
theatres,  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  town, 
one  quite  destroyed,  but  the  latter  in  very  tolerable 
preservation,  and  very  handsome,  near  it  the  ancient 
pavement,  with  wheel-tracks  of  carriages,  is  still 
visible.  Broken  columns  and  capitals  lie  in  every 
direction,  and  sarcophagi  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
where  is  the  necropolis,  the  tombs  of  which  are  by 
far  the  most  interesting  antiquities  of  Om  Kcisa. 
The  sepulchres,  which  are  all  under  ground,  are 
hewn  out  of  the  live  rock,  and  the  doors,  which  are 
very  massy,  are  cut  out  of  immense  blocks  of  stone; 
some  of  these  are  now  standing,  and  actually  working 
on  their  hinges.”  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  297 ; Lord 
Lindsay,  voL  ii.  pp.  96,  97 ; Traill's  Josephus , voL  i. 
p.  35,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  and  the  Plates  there  referred  to.) 

The  hot  springs  and  baths  of  Gadarawere  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  and  reckoned  second  only  to  those 
of  Baiae,  and  with  which  none  other  could  be  com- 
pared. (Eunap.  Sardian,  ap.  Reland,  Pulaest.  p. 
775.)  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus Martyr:  “ In  parte  ipsius  civitatis,  miliario 
tertio,  sunt  aquae  calidae  quae  appellantur  thermae 
Heliae,  ubi  leprosi  mundantur;”  and  again:  **  Ibi 
est  etiam  fiuvius  cal  id  us  qui  dicitur  Gadarra,  et  de- 
sceudtl  torn* ns.  et  intrat  Jordanem,  et  ex  ipso  am- 
pliatur  Jordanis  et  major  fit”  (ap.  Reland,  L c.). 
Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  are  more  accurate ; they 
describe  the  hot  springs  ns  bursting  forth  from  the 
mots  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and 
having  baths  built  over  them.  ( Onomast.  a.  w. 

A itfdu  and  ftfSopa,  cited  by  Reland,  p.  302.)  They 
were  visited  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.  “ They 
are  not  so  hot  as  those  of  Tiberias.  One  of  them  is 
enclosed  by  palm-trees  in  a very  picturesque  manner. 
The  ruins  of  a Roman  bath  are  at  the  source;  we 
found  several  sick  persons  at  these  springs,  who  had 
come  to  use  the  waters."  ( Travels,  p.  298.)  [G.W.] 
GADDA  (rd58a),  a town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
mentioned  only  in  Joshua  (xv.  27).  A village  of 
this  name  is  noticed  by  Eusebius  as  existing  in  his 
day,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  in  the  extremity 
of  the  country,  called  Daroma.  St.  Jerome  adds, 
“contra  orientem,  imminens  nun  mortuo.”  ( Ono • 
mast.  s.  r.)  [G.  W.] 

GADE'NI  (I'afliji'oQ,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 10)  as  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Damnii.  [Damhil]  Berwickshire , with  (perhaps) 
parts  of  Roxburgh  and  Haddington.  [R.  G.  L.] 
GADES  (-IUM  ; also  GADIS,  and  GADDIS), 
the  Latin  form  of  the  name  which,  in  the  original 
Phoenician,  was  GADIR  (or  GADD1R),  and  in  the 
Greek  GADEIRA  (to  rdhupa ; Ion.  rtyeipa,  He- 
rod. ; and,  rarely,  rj  TaSripa,  Kratosth.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.),  and  which  is  preserved  in  the  form  Cadiz 
or  Cadiz,  denotes  a celebrated  city,  as  well  as  the 
island  on  which  it  stood  (or  rather  the  islands,  and 
hence  the  plural  form),  upon  the  SW.  coast  of 
Hispania  Bactica,  between  the  straits  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Boetis.  (Eth.  raSupsvs,  fern.  TaScipL, 
also,  rarely,  raittpings,  rdbupdios  and  rabuparos, 
Steph.  B. ; Adj.  TaSstpiKSs,  e.  g.  with  x^Pa%  Plat. 
CriL  p.  114,  b : Lat.  Adj.  and  Elh.  Gaditanus). 
The  fanciful  etymologies  of  the  name  invented  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  are  barely  worthy  of 
a passing  mention.  (Plat.  Critia *,  p.  114,  Steph.  B. 
s.  r. ; Etgm.  M. ; Suid. ; Hesych. ; Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Perieg.  64.)  The  later  geographer*  rightly 
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stated  tliat  it  was  a Phoenician  word  (Dion.  Per. 
456  ; Avien.  Ora  Marit.  267—269  : 

“ Gaddir  hie  est  oppidum  : 

Nam  P uni  comm  lingua  conscptum  locum 
Gaddir  vocahat") 

It  was  the  chief  Phoenician  colony  ontside  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  having  been  established  by  them 
long  before  the  beginning  of  classical  history.  (Strab. 
iii.  pp.  148, 168  ; Diod.  Sic.  v.  20  ; Scymn.  Ch.  160 ; 
Mela,  iii.  6.  § 1 ; Plin.  v.  19.  s.  17  ; Veil.  Paterc. 
i.  2 ; Arrian,  and  Aelian.  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  454.)  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 
long  the  westernmost  point  of  the  known  world; 
and  the  island  on  which  it  stood  ( Isla  de  Leon) 
was  identified  with  that  of  Erytheia,  where  king 
Geryon  fed  the  oxen  which  were  carried  off  by 
Hercules  ; or,  according  to  some,  Erytheia  was  near 
Gadeira.  (Hesiod.  Theog.2&7 , et  seq.,  979,  et  seq.; 
Herod,  iv.  8 ; Strab.  iii.  pp.  118,  169  ; Plin.  iv.  21. 
s.  36  ; and  many  others : for  a full  discussion  of  the 
question,  see  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1,  pp.  240,  241.) 
The  island  was  also  called  Aphrodisias,  and  Coti- 
imssa,  and  by  some  both  the  city  and  the  island 
were  identified  with  the  celebrated  Tartessi  s. 

The  early  writers  give  us  brief  notices  of  Gades. 
Herodotus  (L  c.)  places  Gadeira  on  the  ocean,  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  near  it  the  island  of 
Erytheia.  Scylax  states  that,  among  the  Ibori,  the 
first  people  of  Europe  (on  the  W.),  there  are  ttco 
islands,  named  Gadeira,  of  which  the  one  has  a city, 
a day’s  journey  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  (Scylax, 
pp.  5,  120,  ed.  Gronov.,  pp.  1,  51,  ed.  Hudson.) 
Eratosthenes  mentioned  the  city  of  Gadeira  (ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  and  the  “ happy  island  ” of  Ery- 
theia, in  the  land  of  Tartessis,  near  Calpe  (ap. 
Strab.  iii.  p.  148,  who  refers  also  to  the  views  of 
Artemidorua).  In  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire,  therefore,  the  situation  of  the  place  was 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  Greeks ; but  it  is  not 
till  after  the  Punic  Wars  had  given  Spain  to  the 
Romans,  that  we  find  it  more  particularly  described. 
The  fullest  description  is  that  of  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  140, 
168),  who  places  it  at  a distance  of  less  than  2000 
stadiA  from  the  Sacred  Headland  (C.  S.  Vincent), 
and  70  from  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis  (Guadal- 
quivir) on  the  one  side,  and  abont  750  from  Calpe 
(Gibrcdtar)  on  the  other,  or,  as  some  said,  800. 
Mela  (ii.  7)  transfers  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  Straits, 
which  he  makes  to  begin  at  Junonis  Pr.  (6’.  Tra- 
falgar). Plin«*,  who  makes  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  at  Mellaria,  places  Gades  45  M.  P.  outside 
(iv.  22.  s.  36,  with  Ukert’s  emendation  : the  MSS. 
vary  between  25  and  75).  The  island  is  described 
as  divided  from  the  mainland  of  Baetica  by  a narrow 
strait,  like  a river  (Mela,  iii.  6),  the  least  breadth  of 
which  is  given  by  Strabo  as  only  1 stadium  (606  ft.), 
and  ns  barely  700  ft.  by  Pliny,  who  makes  the 
greatest  breadth  7$  M.  P.  (ii.  108.  s.  112):  it  is 
now  called  the  River  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  bridge 
which  spanned  it  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  409)  is  called  the 
Puente  de  Zuazo,  from  Juan  Sanchez  de  Znazo, 
who  restored  it  in  the  15th  century.  The  length  of 
the  island  was  estimated  at  about  100  stadia  (Strab. 
1.  c.),  or  12  M.  P.  (Polyb.  ap.  Plin.  1.  c. : Pliny 
himself  says  15):  its  breadth  varied  from  one  sta- 
dium to  3 Roman  miles  (Strab.,  Plin.,  U.  cc.).  The 
city  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  and  was 
from  the  first  very  small  in  comparison  with  its 
maritime  importance.  Even  after  it  was  enlarged 
by  the  building  of  the  “ New  City,"  under  the 
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Romans,  by  its  wealthy  nnd  celebrated  citizen,  the 
younger  Balbus,  the  “Double  City"  (rj  Aitipri), 
as  it  was  called,  was  still  of  very  moderate  dimen- 
sions, not  exceeding  20  stadia  in  circuit : and  even 
this  spare  was  not  densely  peopled,  since  a large 
part  of  the  citizens  were  always  absent  at  sea.  In 
fact,  the  city  proper  seems  to  have  consisted  merely 
of  the  public  buildings  and  the  habitations  of  those 
immediately  connected  with  the  business  of  the  port, 
while  the  upper  classes  dwelt  in  villas  outside  the 
city,  chiefly  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  and  on  a 
smaller  island  opposite  to  the  city,  which  was  a very 
favourite  resort  (Trocadero  or  S.  Sebastian).  The 
territory  of  the  city  on  the  mainland  was  very  small; 
its  wealth  being  derived  entirely  from  its  commerce, 
as  the  great  western  emporium  of  the  known  world. 
Of  the  wealth  and  conseqnence  of  its  citizens 
Strabo  records  it  as  a inking  proof,  that  in  the 
census  taken  under  Augustus,  the  number  of  Equites 
was  found  to  be  500,  a number  greater  than  in  any 
town,  even  in  Italy,  except  Patavium ; while  the 
citizens  were  second  in  number  only  to  those  of 
Dome.  Their  first  alliance  with  Home  was  said  to 
liave  been  formed  through  the  centurion  L.  Marcius, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  the  war  in  Spain,  after  the 
deaths  of  the  two  Scipius  (n.  c.  212):  another  in- 
stance of  the  disaffection  of  the  old  Phoenician  cities 
towards  Carthage ; a feeling  all  the  stronger  in  the 
case  of  Gadcs,  as  she  had  only  submitted  to  Carthage 
during  Hamilcar’s  conquest  of  Spain  after  the  First 
Punic  War.  The  alliance  was  confirmed  (or,  as 
some  said,  first  made)  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Lc- 
pidus  and  Q.  Catolus,  B.  c.  78.  (Cic.  jtro  Iialbo , 15; 
comp.  Liv.  xxxii.  2.)  C.  Julius  Caesar,  on  his  visit 
to  the  city  during  the  Civil  War  in  Spain,  b.  c.  49 
conferred  the  civifns  of  Home  on  all  the  citizens  of 
Gades.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  24;  Columella,  viii.  16.) 
Under  the  empire,  as  settled  by  Augusta,  Cades  was 
a municipium,  with  the  title  of  Augusta  Cubs 
Julia  Gaditana,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four 
con  rent  us  juridici  of  Baetica.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.  iv.  22. 
a.  36;  Inscr.  ap.  Cruter,  p.  358.  no.  4 ; Coins  ap. 
Florez,  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  430,  vol.  iii.  p.  68,  who  con- 
tends that  the  city  was  a colony ; Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  12,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  25  ; Sestini,  p.  49  ; Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  19 — 22.)  There  are  extant  coins  of  the 
old  Phoenician  period,  as  well  as  of  the  Homan  city; 
the  former  arc,  with  one  exception,  of  copper,  ami 
generally  bear  the  head  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules 
(Melcarth),  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  on  the 
obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  one  or  two  fish,  with 
a Phoenician  epigraph,  in  two  lines,  of  which  the 
upjwr  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  while 
the  lower  consists  of  the  four  letters  which  answer 
to  the  Hebrew  characters  YlJK  or  1*1311,  Agadir 
or  Uagadir , that  is,  the  genuine  Phoenician  form  of 
the  city’s  name,  with  the  prosthetic  breathing  or 
article,  the  omission  of  which  gives  Gadir,  the 
form  recognised  by  the  Greek  and  Homan  writers. 
(Eckhel,  L c.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  422.)  The  coins  of  the 
Roinun  period  are  very  remarkaldc  for  the  absence 
of  the  name  of  the  city,  which  occurs  only  on  one  of 
them,  a very  ancient  inedal,  having  an  ear  of  corn, 
with  the  epigraph  must  (i.  e.  Municipium)  on  the 
obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  gai>ka,  with  a fish. 
The  remaining  medals  bear,  for  the  most  port,  the 
insignia  of  Hercules,  and  naval  symbols,  with  the 
names  of  the  successive  patrons  of  the  city,  namely, 
Balbus,  Augustus,  M.  Agrippa,  and  his  sons  Caius 
and  Lucius,  and  the  emperor  Tiberiua.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  20—22.) 
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The  first  of  these  names  refers  to  two  eminent 
citizens  of  Gades,  who  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Major  nnd  Minor.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus 
Major,  who  is  generally  surnamed  Gaditanus.  or.  as 
Cicero  writes  jestingly,  Tartesius  ( ad  Att.  rii.  3), 
served  against  Sertorius,  first  under  Q.  Metelhu, 
and  then  under  Pomj>ey,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Rome,  b.  c.  71,  and  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
Roman  citizenship,  his  right  to  which  was  defended 
by  Cicero  in  an  extant  oration.  With  both  he  lived 
in  terms  of  intimacy,  as  well  as  with  Crassus  and 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  with  Octarian.  He  was 
the  first  native  of  any  country  out  of  Italy  wlw 
attained  to  the  consulship.  But  his  nephew,  I„ 
Cornelius  Balbus  Minor,  who.  as  proconsul  of  Africa, 
triumphed  over  the  Garamantes  in  b.  c.  19,  and 
who  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Pontifex  ( VelL  Paterc. 
ii.  51,  and  coins),  is  probably  the  one  to  whom  the 
coins  refer,  as  he  was  the  builder  of  the  New  City 
of  Gades.  He  undertook  this  work  when  he  was 
quaestor  to  Asinius  Pollio  in  Further  Spain,  b.  c. 
43.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  32.)  Balbus  also  constructed 
the  harbour  of  Gades. — Portus  Gaditanus, — on  the 
mainland  (Strab.,  Mela,  IL  cc. ; I tin.  Ant.  p.  409  ; 
Ptol.  ii.  4 : now  Puerto  Real),  and  the  bridge 
already  mentioned,  which  was  so  constructed  as  to 
form  also  an  aqueduct.  The  Antonine  Itinerary 
places  the  bridge  12  M.  P.  from  Gades,  and  the 
harbour  14  M.  P.  further,  on  the  road  to  Corduba. 
Of  the  other  public  buildings  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  temples  of  the  deities  whom  the  Romans 
identified  with  Saturn  and  Hercules.  The  fonner 
was  in  the  city  itself,  opposite  to  the  little  island 
already  mentioned;  the  latter  stood  some  distance  S. 
of  the  city,  12  M.  P.  on  the  road  to  Malaca,  in  tlie 
Itinerary,  and  still  further  according  to  Strabo,  wlw 
has  a long  discussion  of  a theory  by  which  this 
temple  was  identified  with  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
(iii.  pp.  169,  170, 172, 174. 175;  Plin.  ii.  39.  s.  100; 
Liv.  xxi.  21 ; Dion  Cass,  xliii.  40.  lxxvii.  20).  The 
temple  had  a famous  oracle  connected  with  it.  and 
was  immensely  rich.  It  was  also  remarkable  fur  a 
spring,  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide.  Its  site 
is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  /.  S.  Petri  or  S.  Pe- 
dro ( St . Peter's  Isle),  a little  ‘islet  lying  off  the  S. 
point  of  the  main  island  of  Leon.  The  city  had  one 
drawback  to  its  unrivalled  advantages  as  a port:  the 
water  was  very  bad.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  173.)  Besides 
the  general  articles  of  its  commerce,  its  salt-fish  was 
particularly  esteemed.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  315;  Pollux, 
vi.  49;  Ilesych.  s v.rddtipa.)  The  immense  wealth 
which  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  led  naturally  to  lux- 
ury, and  luxury  to  great  immorality.  (Jut.  xi.  162; 
Mart.  i.  61,  foil.,  v.  78,  vi.  71,  xiv.  203.)  The 
modem  city  of  Cadis  stands  just  upon  the  site  of 
Gades,  that  is,  on  the  N\V.  point  of  the  island  of 
Leon,  together  wi.h  the  bland  of  Trocadero.  (The 
following  are  the  authorities  for  tho  antiquities  of 
Catiiz  cited  by  Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain , p.  6 : 
J.  B.  Suarez  de  Salazar,  Grandczas,  ifc.,  Cadiz, 
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1610,  4 to.;  Gcronimo  de  la  Concepcion,  Emporio 
dr  el  Orbe , Amst.  1690,  folio;  Ms.  do  Mondejar, 
Cadiz  Phenicia,  Madrid,  1805,  3 vola.  4to.  ; Uit- 
toria  de  Cadiz , Orosco,  1845,  4to.)  [P.  S.] 

GADILONTTIS.  [Gazelob.] 

GADITANUM  FRETUM  {Strait*  of  Gibraltar), 
the  well-known  channel  connecting  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Atlantic  [Atlabticl'm  Make],  and  se- 
parating the  continents  of  Europe  and  Libya,  only 
needs  a notice  in  a work  on  ancient,  as  distinguished 
from  general,  geography,  for  the  sake  of  recording 
the  many  different  names  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  These  are  collected  as 
follows  by  Ukert,  who  gives  ample  references  to  an- 
cient authorities:  — Fretum  and  n opQu&s,  simply: 
Yabtipdlos  ropQfiis;  ’HpdaAttor  irupQuus  : Uop$u6s 
or  n 6pos  Kara  ras  'HpaK\t'iaus  <rnf Aat : 2,r6fia 
lead*  'HeawAtiovr  <rrifAa»:  rb  rijr  ddAamjs  rrjs 
’ArAa>-rj#rrii  oripa:  Fretum  Gaditanuin:  Fretiun 
Herculeum:  Fretum  Tart essinm:  Fretum  1 bernm: 
Fretum  Hispanum:  Fretum  nastri  marts  et  Oceani: 
Ostium  Oceani:  Maris  Ostium:  Limen  Intemi  Ma- 
ris : Herculis  Via  or  Henna : and  lastly  Fretum  Sep- 
tem,  or  Septe  Gaditanntn,  or  Septe  simply,  from  the 
hills  called  Septem  Fratres  on  the  Libyan  shore. 
(Ukert,  Geogr.  d.  Griechen  u.  Homer , vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  248,  b.)  Its  extent  is  sufficiently  marked  on  the 
E.  by  the  hills  of  Abyla  and  Cai.pe,  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  its  W.  entrance  by 
the  promontory  of  A^ipelusia  ; but  the  NW.  point 
was  Tariously  placet!  [GaDEs],  the  proper  position 
being  the  Pr.  J ononis  (C.  Trafalgar).  [P.S.] 
GADITA'NUS  OCEANUS.  [Atlabticum 
Make.] 

GAESUS,  GESSUS  (r aiootv),  a small  river  in 
Ionia,  near  Mouut  Mycale  and  the  town  of  Priene. 
(Plin.  v.  31;  Mela,  i.  17;  comp.  Herod,  ix.  97.) 
Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  311)  observes  that  Gaeson  or 
Gaesonis  was,  according  to  some,  a lake  between 
Priene  and  Miletus,  which  had  a communication 
with  the  sea.  [L.  S.] 

GAETARA.  [Albania.] 

GAETU'LIA  (ratrouAia.  sometimes  written  IV- 
rou\la:  Eth.  rairovAot,  and  sometimes  rairooAior, 
Gaetulus:  Adj.  YavrovKioi,  Gaet&lus,  Gaetulicu.s),  a 
country  in  the  NW.  of  Libya,  S.  of  Mauretania  and 
Numidia:  on  the  E.  divided  by  hills  from  the  Ga- 
ra  mantes,  who  dwelt  S.  of  Africa  nnd  Syrtica: 
on  the  W.  extending  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on 
the  S to  a margin  of  the  great  basin  of  the  river 
Xioir,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the  river  Nigir 
itself,  which  he  considers  as  the  boundary  between 
Africa  and  Aethiopia,  that  is,  the  country  of  the 
Negroes  (v.  4).  According  to  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  Sallust  {Jug.  18,  19),  the  Gaetulians  and 
the  Libyans  were  the  two  great  races  which  origi- 
nally inhabited  Africa;  i.  e.  the  NW.  pirtion  of  the 
continent.  When  the  N.  sea-board  came  into  the 
possession  of  various  tribes  from  Asia  (afterwards 
known  as  Numidians  and  Mauretanians),  the  Gae-  i 
tulians  were  forced  hack  into  the  region  to  the  S.  of 
Atlas;  and  they  led  a nomale  life  in  the  oases  of 
the  W.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  belt  {Sahara),  which  , 
lies  between  the  Atlas  and  the  basin  of  the  Nigir, 
while  the  Garamantes  inhabited  its  E.  portion. 
Strabo  extends  the  habitations  of  the  Gaetulians  even 
as  far  as  tire  Syrtcs  (xyii.  p.829);  and  it  may  well 
be  believed  that  the  land  on  the  margin  of  the  Great 
Desert,  though  nominally  a part  of  Ntimidia,  was 
really  a sort  of  neutral  ground,  into  which  the  Gae- 
tulians may  have  extended  their  wanderings.  (Comp. 
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Strab.  xvii.  p.  838.)  Strabo  uses  Gaetulia  as  a sort 
of  general  name  for  Inner  Africa,  and  calls  the  Gae- 
tulians the  greatest  of  the  Libyan  peoples.  (Comp. 
Mela,  i.  4:  “ Natio  frequetu  multiplexque  Gaetuli") 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  they 
were  ignorant,  says  Sallust,  of  the  Roman  name; 
but  in  that  war  they  served  as  cavalry  in  the  army 
of  Jugurtha,  be -ides  making  predatory  attacks  on 
the  Romans.  (Sail.  Jug.  80,  88,  97,  99,  103.) 
Sallust  expressly  states  that  a part  of  the  Gartu- 
lians  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Xumidia  {Jug. 
19.)  It  appears  that  a body  of  them  took  service 
under  Marius,  who  assigned  them  lands;  and,  being 
placed,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  under  the  authority 
of  Hiempsal,  they  and  their  successors  remained  in 
the  service  of  the  Numidian  kings  until  the  Civil 
War,  when  we  find  considerable  numbers  of  them 
deserting  from  Juba  to  Caesar,  and  employed  by  him 
as  emissaries  to  stir  up  their  tribes  to  revolt.  {BelL 
Afr.  25,  32,  35,  55,  56,  61,93.)  Under  Augustus, 
a portion  of  the  people,  who  were  nominally  subject 
to  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania,  became  so  troublesome, 
that  an  army  was  sent  against  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cornelius  Cossus  Lentulus,  who  obtained  a 
triumph  and  the  surname  of  Gaetulicus,  a.  i>.  6. 
(Dion  Cass.  lv.  28;  Tuc.  Anji.  iv.  42,  46,  vi.  30  ; 
Flor.  iv.  12,  40;  Juv.  viii.  26.)  We  find  some  traces 
of  the  improved  knowledge  of  the  Romans  respecting 
the  country  in  Pliny  (v.  1,  4,  8,  vi.  31.  s.  36, 
xxi.  13.  s.  45,  xxv.  7.  s.  38,  xxxv.  6.  s.  26).  He 
includes  under  the  name  of  Gaetul  ans  some  tribes 
which  had  also  their  own  specific  names,  such  as 
the  Autololes  Gnetuli  and  tire  Gaetuli  Darae  (▼.  1). 
Ptolemy  includes  Gaetulia  under  his  very  extensive 
appellation  of  Libya  Interior,  of  which  it  is  the 
northern  part,  immediately  S.  of  the  Mauretania*. 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 13,  viii.  13.' §§  1,2.) 

The  ancients  clearly  recognised  the  distinction 
between  the  Gaetulians  and  the  Negro  peoples  who 
dwelt  S.  of  them.  The  former  they  justly  considered 
as  a Libyan  people  of  the  same  »t<ick  as  the  later 
settlers  on  the  N.  coast  who  displaced  them:  their 
darker  colour  and  fiercer  disposition  were  ascribed 
to  their  greater  proximity  to  the  torrid  tone.  (“Gae- 
tuli sub  sole  magis  [qaam  Libyea]  baud  procul  ab 
ardoribus,”  Sail.  Jug.  18.)  They  resembled  their 
northern  neighbour*  in  their  nomade  mode  of  life; 
and  there  was  a theory  which  axeribed  the  origin  of 
the  nomade  peoples  of  the  Algerian  Sahara  (for  the 
exact  meaning  of  this  phrase  see  Africa)  to  an  in- 
termixture of  the  Gaetulians  with  the  later  Asiatic 
settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  Gaetu- 
lians mingled  their  blood  with  their  Negro  neigh- 
bours, the  Nigritae,  thus  giving  origin  to  a people 
called  the*  Mdaiiogaetuli,  or  Black  Gaetulians  (Me- 
\avoyairov\ot,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 16;  Agathem.  ii.  5). 

The  Gaetulians  are  described  as  men  of  a warlike 
deposition  and  savage  manners,  living  on  milk  nnd 
fle.^h,  clothed  with  skins  (Varro,  It  R.  ii.  11.  § 1 1), 
part  dwelling  in  tents  and  others  wandering  about 
without  settled  abodes,  and  under  no  settled  govern- 
ment (Sail.  Jug.  18,  19,  80  ; Plin.  x.  73.  s.  94). 
They  wem,  however,  like  their  eastern  neighbours, 
the  Garamantes,  to  havo  carried  on  a portion  of  the 
trade  of  Inner  Africa;  and  their  country  furnished 
some  highly  esteemed  productions  of  nature,  espe- 
cially the  purple  dye,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
shell-fish  of  the  W.  coast,  and  gigantic  asparagus. 
(Ath.  ii.  p.  62;  Eustath  nd  Dion  Per.  215;  Stcplu 
B.  *.  r.;  Mela,  iii.  10  ; Plin.  ▼.  1,  vi.  31.  s.  36  ix. 
60,  xxxv.  6.  a 26.') 
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The  Gactulians  appear  to  be  the  chief  ancient  re- 
presentatives of  the  great  aboriginal  people  of  modern 
Africa,  who  call  themselves  Amazygh  or  A mazer gt 
(i.  e.  free  or  noble),  and  to  whom  belong  the  Berbers 
of  M.  Atlas,  as  well  as  the  Tuaricks,  who  still 
wander  over  the  oases  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Gaetuli. 
(Hitter,  Erdhmde , vol.  i.  pp.  1034,  foil.  ; Home- 
mann,  Jleise,  p.  223.)  The  ancient  Gaetulia  in- 
cluded the  S.  regions  of  Morocco,  as  well  as  the  W. 
part  of  the  Great  Desert.  [P.  S.] 

GAGAE  (rdrat:  Etk.  raycuoi),  a town  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Lycia,  from  which  the  Gagates 
lapis  derived  its  name.  (Plin.  v.  18,  xxxvi.  34; 
Steph.  B s.  r.;  Nicand.  Ther.  37;  Galen,  vol.  xii. 
p.  203,  ed.  Kuhn;  Hierocl.  p.  683,  with  Wesselinga 
note.)  Ruins  at  Aladjd  are  regarded  by  Leake 
( Asia  Minor,  p.  183,  fulL)  as  marking  the  6ite  of 
the  ancient  Gagac,  while  Sir  Charles  Fell  owes  iden- 
tifies the  place  with  the  modern  village  of  Ilascooe , 
where  ruins  stand  upon  and  between  two  isolated 
rocks,  now  literally  covered  with  walls.  ( Discov . in 
Lycia , p.  210.)  [L.  S.] 

GAGAXA  GAGAXAE,  a station  in  Dacia,  on 
the  road  from  Orsora  to  the  frontier  of  Moldavia, 
which  the  l’cutinger  Table  places  between  Ad  Pan- 
noniam  and  Masdiana,  The  geographer  of  Ravenna 
calls  it  Gazans.  Its  position  must  be  sought  along 
the  valley  of  the  Temes.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GALACTOPHAGI.  [IXippemoloi  ; Abii.] 
GALACUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  iu  the  10th 
Itinerary.  [Galaya].  [R.  G.  L.] 

GALADRAE.  [Eokdaea.] 

GALAESUS  or  GALESUS  (roAalrror,  Pol.),  a 
small  river  of  Calabria,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum,  at  the  distance  of  a few  miles  from  that 
city.  It  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  the  pas- 
tures on  its  banks,  on  which  were  fed  the  sheep  that 
produced  the  celebrated  Tarentine  wool : hence  its 
praises  are  sung  by  several  of  the  Roman  poets. 
(Hor.  Carm.  iL  6.  10;  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  126;  Pro- 
pert.  ii.  34.  67 ; Stat.  Silo.  iii.  3 ; Claudian.  Prob. 
el  01.  Cons.  260 ; Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  24.  59.) 
Polybius  tells  us  it  was  often  called  the  EurotAS, 
from  the  river  of  that  name  in  Laconia  (Pol.  viii.  35); 
but  the  Galaesus,  which  was  probably  its  indigenous 
name,  is  the  only  one  by  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
any  other  author.  Both  Livy  and  Polybius  notice  it 
on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Tareutum  by  Hanni- 
bal (n.  c.  212),  who  encamped  on  its  banks  with 
his  main  army  to  watch  and  protect  the  bl<jckade  of 
the  citadeL  (Pol.  l.c.\  Liv.  xxv.  11.)  Though  its 
name  was  so  celebrated,  the  Gaines  us  was  a very 
trifling  stream,  ami  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
identifying  it.  The  name  is  generally  given  by  local 
antiquarians,  and  apparently  by  a kind  of  local  tra- 
dition, to  a small  stream  of  limpid  water  which  flows 
into  the  great  port  of  Tarentum  or  Mare  Piccolo,  on 
its  N.  side,  now  known  os  Le  Citrexxe;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Zannuni’s  map,  there  still  exists  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood a church  called  Sta.  Maria  di  Galeso. 
Both  Polybius  and  Livy,  however,  give  the  distance 
of  the  Galaesus  from  Tarentum  at  5 miles  or  40 
stadia,  a statement  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the 
popular  view ; and  the  stream  in  question  is  more- 
over so  small  tliat  it  is  impossible  for  an  army  to 
have  encamped  on  its  banks,  its  whole  course  being 
only  a few  hundred  yards  in  length.  Swinburne’s 
supposition  that  the  Cervaro  — a much  more  consi- 
derable stream,  flowing  into  the  Mare  Piccolo  at  its 
head  or  E.  extremity  — is  the  true  Galaesus,  would 
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certainly  accord  better  with  the  statement  of  Poly- 
bius and  Livy,  and  at  least  as  well  with  the  poetical 
epithets  of  the  stream,  on  which,  however,  too  much 
stress  must  not  be  laid.  (Romanelli,  voL  i.  p.  292; 
D Aquino,  Delude  Tarentme,  with  the  notes  of  Car- 
dncci,  p.  49 ; Swinburne,  Travels , roL  i.  pp.  227, 
232;  Craven,  Travels,  p 181  ) [E.  IL  B.] 

GALA'RI  A (TaAop  a,  Diod.,  but  the  older  editions 
have  VaAtpla;  roA apiva,  Steph.  B.:  Elk.  VaXapi- 
vos,  Diod.:  Gagliano ),  a city  of  Sicily,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Stephanus,  was  founded  by  the  Siculian 
chief  Merges  or  Morgus.  (Steph.  B.  s.v.)  Though 
we  may  infer  from  this  statement  (which  is  evidently 
meant  to  connect  it  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Morgetes  in  Sicily)  that  it  was  a city  of  great  anti- 
quity, we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  history  till  n.  c. 
345,  when  it  w as  the  only  city  that  ventured  to  send 
succours  to  the  Entellini  when  besieged  by  the  Car- 
thaginians under  Hanno.  But  their  small  force, 
amounting  to  only  1000  men,  was  intercepted  and 
entirely  cut  off.  (Diod.  xvL  67.)  Again,  in  n.  c. 
311,  Galaria  was  occupied  by  the  Syracusan  exiles 
under  Deinoc rates,  who  were,  however,  soon  after  de- 
feated and  driven  out  by  the  generals  of  Agathocles. 
(Id.  xix.  104.)  No  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  found 
iu  history;  and  as  its  name  docs  not  occur  among 
the  Sicilian  towns  enumerated  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  or 
Ptolemy,  it  would  seem  to  have  ceased  to  exist  under 
the  Roman  dominion.  It  would  indeed  be  natural 
to  suspect  that  the  Galatixi  of  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14), 
whom  he  enumerates  among  the  “ populi  stipou- 
diarii"  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  were  identical  with 
the  Galarini  of  Diodorus,  but  that  there  6ecms  to  be 
some  reason  to  admit  the  existence  of  a separate  town 
of  the  name  of  Galala.  We  find  the  name  of  this 
town  apparently  still  preserved  in  the  village  of  Go- 
lati , E.  of  MiUtdlo,  and  about  10  miles  from  the 
X.  coast  of  the  island;  while  that  of  Galaria  is  sup- 
posed by  Cluverius  and  Sicilian  topographers  to  he 
retained  by  Gagliano,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Caronia  mountains,  and  about  6 miles  N.  of  the 
ancient  Agyrium.  (Cluver.  SiciL  pp.  330.  385; 
Amico,  Lex.  Topog.  Sic.  s.  r.  Galana.)  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  ancient  remains  exist  at  either 
locality,  and  the  evidence  of  name  alone  is  incon- 
clusive. 

There  is  nothing  in  Diodorus  to  lead  us  to  sup 
pose  that  Galaria  was  a Greek  city,  and  the  contrary 
seems  to  be  implied  by  Stephanus;  but  there  exists 
a coin  of  very  early  date,  aud  of  pure  Greek  style, 
which  bears  the  inscription  TAAA.,  and  most  cer- 
tainly be  referred  to  this  city.  On  the  reverse  it 
has  a sitt  ng  figure  of  Zeus,  with  the  epithet  20TEP 
iu  ancient  characters.  (It  is  figured  by  T.  Combe, 
Asm.  M us.  Brit.  pi.  4.  fig.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GAL  AT  A.  [Galakia.] 

GALATIA  (roAcma,  raXaritd],  Gallograecia). 
The  history  of  the  establishment  of  this  province  is 
connected  with  the  emigration  of  Gallic  nations  to 
the  East.  This  emigration  is  an  obscure  subject,  but 
we  may  collect  enough  from  the  extant  authorities 
to  establish  the  main  facts. 

Strabo  (p.  187)  says  that  the  Tectoaages,  who 
occupied  part  of  Gallia  adjacent  to  the  Pyrenees  and 
extended  along  a portion  of  the  north  side  of  the  Cc- 
vennes,  were  once  a powerful  people,  and  had  a large 
population.  Domestic  dissension  drove  some  of 
them  from  home,  who  were  joined  by  others  from 
various  tribes;  and  these  were  a part  of  the  Galli 
who  occupied  Phrygia,  bordering  on  Cappadocia  ami 
the  Paphlagonians,  As  a proof  of  this,  he  allege* 
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the  fact  of  the  Galatians  about  the  city  Ancvra  being 
named  Tectosages.  There  were  two  other  Gallic 
tribes  in  Galatia,  named  Trocmi  and  Tolistobogii ; 
and  he  infers  that  they  also  came  from  Gallia,  be- 
cause they  were  akin  (<ri/ju4»*A oy)  to  the  Tectosages ; 
bnt  he  cannot  say  what  parts  the  Trocmi  and  Tolis- 
tobogii  came  from,  for  he  had  not  heard  of  any 
Trocmi  or  Tolistobogii  in  his  time  who  dwelt  either 
north  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  Alps,  or  south  of  the 
Alps.  Justin  (xxiv.  4),  after  mentioning  the  Gallic 
invaders  of  Italy  who  took  Rome,  says  that  other 
adventurers  passed  into  Illvricum  and  settled  in 
P&nnonia.  They  snbdned  the  Pannonians,  and  for 
many  years  carried  on  war  with  the  neighbouring 
nations.  Tbc  Galli,  then,  according  to  these  autho- 
rities, spread  along  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  When  Alexander 
(b.  c.  335)  made  his  expedition  over  the  Haemus  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  he  had  an  interview  with 
some  Celtae,  who  lived  about  the  Adriatic.  This  is 
on  the  authority  of  Ptolcmaeus,  the  son  of  I.agus. 
(Strab.  p.  301.)  Arrian  ( Anab . i.  4),  who  also 
used  the  work  of  Ptoleinaeus,  speaks  of  the  Celtae 
on  the  Ionian  gulf  sending  an  embassy  to  Alexander 
when  he  was  near  the  Danube.  This  appears  to  be 
the  first  time  that  the  Hellenic  and  the  Gallic 
nation  saw  one  another  beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia. 

The  Galli  seem  to  have  been  established  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedonia  during  the  troublesome 
timea  that  followed  Alexander’s  death,  or  probably 
still  earlier.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ptolcmaeus 
in  Macedonia,  who  is  named  Ccrauims,  a band  of 
Galli.  under  a leader  Belgius  or  Bolgius,  invaded 
his  kingdom.  The  king  despised  the  invaders,  be- 
cause they  offered  to  retire  for  a sum  of  money;  but 
his  army  was  totally  defeated  by  them,  and  be  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  barbarians  cut  off  the  king’s 
head,  and  carried  it  about  on  a spear  to  terrify  their 
enemies  (b.  c.  280).  The  Macedonians  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  cities,  and  mude  no  resistance; 
but  when  all  hope  seemed  lost,  Sosthenes,  a Mace- 
donian noble,  collected  a force,  and  for  the  time  saved 
his  country  from  further  ravage.  (Justin,  xxiv.; 
Pausan.  i.  16.  § 2,  x.  19.  § 7.)  But  another  Gallic 
chieftain,  named  Brennus, — probably  a title  of  rank, 
and  not  a name, — entered  Macedonia  with  a large 
force,  defeated  Sosthenes,  and  ravaged  the  country. 
(Justin,  xxiv.  6.)  Either  in  the  same  campaign,  or 
perhaps  in  another  (b.c  279),  Brennus  led  the 
Galli  to  plunder  Delphi,  for  the  fame  of  this  temples 
wealth  excited  his  cupidity.  The  Galli  were  an 
immense  force,  under  several  commanders ; but  they 
could  not  agree,  and  a large  division  under  Leonorius 
and  Lutarius,  — as  the  Greeks  and  Homans  write 
the  names,  — separated  from  Brennus,  and,  taking 
their  way  through  Thrace  (Liv.  xxxviii.  1 6),  reached 
Byzantium. 

Brennus,  with  several  commanders,  one  of  whom 
the  Greeks  named  Acichorius,  led  his  savage  troop* 
through  Thessaly  to  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where 
the  Greeks  under  Leonidas  had  tried  to  stop  the 
Persians  about  200  yeart  before.  The  Greeks,  who 
had  been  weakened  and  disunited  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  were  roused  by 
a danger  that  threatened  their  very  existence.  A 
large  force  from  the  states  north  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
Borne  troops  from  Macedonia  and  Asia,  reached  Ther- 
mopylae while  the  Galli  were  still  in  Thessaly,  and 
a detachment  was  sent  forward  to  destroy  the 
bridges  over  the  Sperchius,  and  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river.  The  Gaul,  who  had  the  talents  of 
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a general,  seeing  the  enemy  opposite  to  him  and  a 
rapid  river  between,  made  no  attempt  to  cross  in 
that  part,  but  he  got  over  a large  body  of  troops  by 
night  near  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  prepared 
to  force  the  defile  of  Thermopylae.  He  was  driven 
back  in  disorder  and  with  great  loss.  The  Athe- 
nians distinguished  themselves  most  of  all  the  Greeks 
on  this  day. 

The  Gallic  chief  now  sent  off  a division  to  ravage 
Actolia,  in  order  to  detach  from  the  confederate  army 
of  the  Greeks  the  Aetolians,  who  had  left  their  homes 
in  a numerous  body,  to  repel  the  invaders  at  Ther- 
mopylae. The  barbarians  under  Combutis  and  Ores- 
torios  (the  second  seems  to  be  a Greek  name)  com- 
mitted dreadful  devastation  in  Aetolia,  though  they 
were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  las*. 
(Pausan.  x.  22.)  Less  than  half  of  them  returned 
to  the  Gallic  camp  at  Thermopylae.  Brennus  at 
last  made  his  way  to  Delphi,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Aeniancs  and  Hcracleotae,  through  the  country  of 
the  Aenianes,  by  the  very  pass  by  which  Hydames 
the  Persian  led  his  troops  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
(Herod,  vii.  215  ; Pausnn.  x.  22.  § 8.)  The  story 
of  the  defeat  of  Brennus  at  Delphi  is  told  with 
many  miraculous  circumstances ; but  it  seems  that 
the  weather  greatly  helped  the  Greeks  in  defeating 
the  barbarians,  who  made  their  retreat  with  diffi- 
culty, and  amidst  dreadful  sufferings.  Only  a few 
out  of  so  many  got  back  to  their  camp  at  lleracleia, 
where  Brennus  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Pausanias 
says  that  none  of  the  Gulli  escaped.  Justin  con- 
tradicts himself,  for  he  says  in  one  place  (xxiv.  8) 
that  not  one  escaped,  but  in  another  place  (xxxii.  3), 
following,  as  we  may  suppose,  a different  authority, 
he  says  that  some  of  the  Galli  made  their  way  into 
Asia,  and  some  into  Thrace.  He  also  adds  that  tho 
Tectosages  returned  to  their  city  Tolosa  (Toulouse), 
carrying  with  them  the  gold  and  silver  that  they 
had  got  in  their  marauding  -expeditions.  Strabo 
(p.  188)  mentions  the  tradition  of  the  Tectosages 
returning  with  their  booty  to  Tolosn,  but  he  does 
not  believe  the  story.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  Galli  did  effect  a retreat ; for  the  Galli 
Scordisci,  who  were  settled  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Save  and  the  Danube,  were  said  to  be  a remnant  of 
them  (Justin,  xxxii.  3 ; Strab.  p.293,313),  and 
to  be  mingled  with  Thracians  and  Illyrians.  Caesar 
was  told  that  Volcae  Teetoouiges  once  settled  in 
Germany  nbout  the  Hercynian  forest  (Bell.  Gall. 
vi.  24),  and  continued  to  maintain  themselves  there 
to  his  time.  But  instead  of  concluding  tliat  a 
remnant  of  the  Tectosages  returned  from  the  expe- 
dition of  Brennus,  and  settled  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  it  seems  more  likely  that  their  settlements 
east  of  the  Rhine  were  made  by  emigraLiun  from 
Gallia;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Tectosages  in  the 
army  of  Brennus  did  not  come  direct  from  Gallia, 
but  from  some  of  the  settlements  already  u ade 
beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia.  Polybius  says  that 
some  Galli  under  Comootorins,  having  escaped  the 
danger  at  Delphi,  reached  the  Hellespont,  mid  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium.  The  Byzan- 
tine* | aid  them  a heavy  tribute,  until  the  Thracians, 
who  had  been  subdued  by  the  Gallic  invaders,  by  a 
change  of  good  fortune  succeeded  in  destroying 
them.  (Polyb.  iv.  46.) 

Leonorius  and  Lutarius  escaped  the  misfortunes 
of  Brennus  by  having  taken  a different  road,  as 
already  observed,  and  through  a less  difficult  country. 
Livy  (xxxviii.  16)  does  not  mention  the  arrival  of 
ComuntoriiLs  at  Byzantium.  Leonorius  and  Lutarius 
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levied  contributions  along  the  coast  of  the  Propontis, 
and  having  seized  Lysimachia  by  treachery,  they 
got  possession  of  all  the  Thracian  Cheraonesus. 
1 hey  saw  the  tempting  coast  of  Asia  sepnated  from 
them  by  a narrow  sea,  and  they  applied  to  Antipater, 
the  Macedonian,  who  had  then  the  command  of 
these  coasts,  to  supply  them  with  ships.  While 
waiting  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  the  chieftains 
quarrelled,  and  Leonorius  with  the  larger  part  of 
the  Galli  returned  to  Byzantium.  Lutarius  seized 
two  decked  vessels  and  three  boats,  which  Autipater 
bad  sent  to  the  Hellespont,  nominally  to  negotiate 
with  the  Gaul,  but  in  fact  to  watch  him.  In  a 
few  days  L atari  us  conveyed  all  his  men  over  the 
straits.  Shortly  after,  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  carried  Leonorius  and  his  men  over  the 
Bosporus,  to  help  him  in  his  war  against  his  brother 
Zyboetes.  The  terms  on  which  the  Galli  were  to 
serve  him  were  fixed  before  they  left  Europe.  The 
Gallic  chief  promised  every  thing  : he  only  wanted 
to  get  across  the  strait.  (Mem non,  ap.  Phot.  c.  20). 
This  disgraceful  batgain,  which  brought  so  much 
misery  on  Asia,  was  made  a.  c.  278.  There  were 
seventeen  chieftains  in  the  Gallic  army,  of  whom 
Leonorius  and  Lutarius  were  the  chief  (Memnon) ; 
from  which  wc  may  collect  that  the  two  principal 
chiefiains  were  reconciled  after  they  reached  Asia, 
which  Livy  expressly  states  (xxxviii.  16).  Nico- 
medes, with  the  help  of  the  Galli,  had  the  superiority 
over  his  brother,  and  secured  the  kingdom  of  Bithy- 
nia.  During  this  war.  in  which  it  seems  that  many 
of  the  Bithynians  perished,  the  Galli  divided  among 
themselves  the  booty,  and  prohably  they  had  the 
women,  for  it  is  not  said  that  they  brought  any  with 
them  (Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  c.  20.)  Justin  states 
(xxv.  2)  that  Nicomedes  gave  the  Galli  part  of  his 
conquests,  and  that  they  thus  got  the  country  called 
Gallograecia.  But  they  were  not  permanently  settled 
in  Galatia  so  early,  if  we  follow  Livy  (xxxviii.  16) 
and  other  authorities.  After  seating  Nicomedes  on 
his  throne,  they  set  out  on  a marauding  expedition, 
20,000  in  number,  of  whom  not  more  than  half  were 
armed.  All  the  authorities  agree  in  making  three 
divisions  of  these  Galli,  Tolistohogii  or  ToJistoboii, 
Trocmi  or  Tmgmi,  and  Tectcaagea  or  Tectusagi. 
They  struck  such  terror  into  the  people  west  and 
north  of  the  Taurus,  that  all  submitted  to  their  de- 
mands. They  divided  the  country  among  them. 
The  Trocmi  had  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  on 
which  to  levy  contributions;  the  Tolistoboii  took 
AcolU  and  Ionia;  and  the  TectosagCS,  the  central 
parts  of  Asia.  Their  fixed  abode,  however,  says 
Livy,  was  about  the  Hal  vs;  but  it  is  hardly  consis- 
tent to  speak  of  their  having  yet  a settled  habitation, 
when  they  were  rambling  about  Asia.  The  Ilium 
of  the  historical  time  was  one  of  the  places  that  the 
Galli  occupied  in  the  Troad,  but  they  soon  left  it,  as 
Hegesionax  says  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  594),  because 
it  was  unwalled.  It  is  quite  uncertain  to  what  time 
this  event  must  be  referred.  No  record  lias  been 
left  of  the  miseries  inflicted  by  the  barbarians  on  the 
unwarlike  Greeks  of  Western  Asia.  A few  lines  in 
the  Anthologia  tell  us  that  Miletus  was  one  of  the 
cities  that  suffered. 

The  Galli  at  last  found  an  enemy  who  resisted 
them,  Antioch  us  Safer,  king  of  Syria.  Lucian 
( Zeuxis , vol.  i.  p.  838,  ed.  Hemst.)  tells  circum- 
stantially, whether  truly  it  is  hard  to  say,  the  story 
of  this  Antiochus  fighting  a desperate  battle  with 
the  Galli  and  defeating  them.  Indeed,  it  was  owing 
to  this  victory  that  Antiochus  took  or  had  the  title 
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of  Soter,  or  Saviour  (Appian,  Syriac,  c.  65),  an  ap- 
pellation which  shows  that  his  victory  was  thought 
no  small  affair.  It  is  said,  however,  by  several  au- 
thorities, that  this  Antiochus  fell  in  battle*  against 
the  Galli,  n.c.  261 ; but  this  must  have  been  in  some 
battle  subsequent  to  his  victory,  if  it  is  true  that  be 
gained  his  name  of  Soter  from  his  success  against 
these  barbarians.  The  kings  of  the  East  in  their 
wars  with  one  another  often  employed  the  Asiatic 
Galli.  (Justin,  xxv.  2).  The  second  Ptolemaeus, 
king  of  Egypt,  had  some  of  them  in  his  pay,  but 
they  formed  a design  to  seize  on  the  country,  and 
were  all  cut  off  by  a stratagem.  In  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  Syrian  kings,  Seleucua Callinicus  and 
his  brother  Antiochus  Ilierax,  Antiochus  employed 
Gallic  mercenaries,  who,  after  gaining  him  a victory, 
compelled  him  to  ransom  himself,  and  to  form  au 
alliance  with  them.  (Justin,  xxvii.  2.)  And  tb«*re 
were  Galli  in  the  battle  of  Raphia  between  Antio- 
chus Magnus  and  Ptoletnaeus  Pbilopator,  n.C.  217. 

Attalus,  the  ruler  of  the  petty  stale  of  Pergamum, 
was  the  first  of  the  Greek  kings  who  effectually 
checked  the  licence  of  the  Galli.  He  defeated  ihem 
in  a great  battle,  and  thereupon  assumed  the  title 
of  king.  (Strab.  p.  624;  Polyb.  xviiL  24;  Liv 
xxxiii.  21.)  The  reign  of  Attalus  was  from  b.  c. 
241  to  it.  c.  197.  It  was  the  glory  of  Attalus  that 
he  was  the  first  prince  to  refuse  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Galli,  and  that  he  confined  them  within  the  limits 
of  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  called  Galatia.  (Paus. 
i 8.  § L) 

This  invasion  of  Asia  by  the  Galli,  and  the  vie. 
tory  of  Attalus  over  them,  were  foretold  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  l’hacnnis,  a full  generation  before  the 
events  happened.  (Paus.  x.  15.  § 2.)  It  must  have 
been  a great  necessity  which  compelled  Attalus,  in 
his  war  with  Achaeus,  to  invite  a body  of  Tectosages 
(the  text  of  Polybius,  ▼.  77,  has  Aiyooaym)  to 
cross  the  Hellespont  to  assist  him.  The  Galli  came 
with  women  and  children.  Whether  this  was  a fre-h 
body  of  emigrants  to  the  East,  or  a part  of  those  who 
had  settled  in  Thrace,  as  mentioned  before,  is  not 
stated.  Attalus  employed  these  mercenaries  again.t 
the  cities  of  Aeolis,  which  had  joined  Achaeus  from 
compulsi  n.  While  Attalus  was  encamped  on  the 
Mac's tus  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place,  which 
the  Galli  took  to  be  an  unfavourable  sign;  and  they 
were  also  wearied  of  mol  ing  about  with  their  wives 
and  children,  who  followed  in  the  carts.  Accordingly 
they  refused  to  march  on.  Attalus,  being  afraid  of 
the  treachery  of  his  hirelings,  and,  unlike  the  king 
of  Egypt,  too  scrupulous  to  destroy  the  people  whom 
he  had  himself  invited  into  Asia,  left  them  on  the 
Hellespont,  with  fair  promises.  The  consequence 
was  what  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  Galli 
began  to  plunder  the  cities  along  the  Hellespont,  and 
nothing  is  said  of  Attalus  checking  them.  They 
attacked  Ilium,  the  siege  of  which  was  raised  by  the 
people  of  Alexandria  in  Troas,  and  the  Galli  were 
driven  out  of  the  Troas.  The  baibarians  then  Mixed 
Arisba  near  Abydus,  which  they  made  their  head- 
quarters, and  from  thence  annoyed  the  neighbouring 
cities,  until  Prurias  L,  king  of  Bithynia,  defeated 
them  in  a regular  fight,  b.  c.  216.  Nearly  all  their 
children  and  women  were  massacred  in  their  fortified 
place;  and  the  soldiers  of  Pnisias  had  the  moveables 
for  their  booty.  Tims  Pru>ias,  says  the  historian 
(Polyb.  v.  Ill),  released  the  Hellespontine  cities 
from  great  abinn  and  danger;  and  he  left  a nobio 
warning  to  posterity  that  barbarians  should  not 
rashly  pass  over  from  Europe  into  Asia. 
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The  three  tribes,  when  permanently  settled,  occn- 
pied  part  of  the  country  between  the  San  pari  ns  and 
the  H&lys.  Meinnon  incorrectly  says  that  the  chief 
city  of  the  Trocmi  was  Ancyra;  of  the  Tolistoboii, 
Tavia  or  Tavium;  and  of  the  Tectosages,  Pessinus. 
(Memnon,  ap.  Phot  c.  20.)  The  complete  reduction 
of  the  Asiatic  Galli  was  reserved  for  their  hereditary 
enemies  the  Romans.  Thouph  they  had  now  a 
country  of  their  own,  they  still  plundered  their  neigh- 
bours,  and  were  a formidable  power  to  the  time  of 
the  wars  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Romans. 
They  foupht  on  the  side  of  Antiochus  in  the  great 
battle  at  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  in  which  the  Syrian 
king  was  defeated  (b.  c.  190);  and  the  consul  Cn. 
Manlius,  in  n.  c.  189.  made  this  a pretext  for  invad- 
ing their  country.  But  his  real  grounds  were  better 
than  his  pretext.  He  saw  that  the  Romans  could 
not  secure  their  power  in  Western  Asia,  if  the  Galli 
were  not  subdued.  He  led  his  troops  from  Kpbesus 
by  a circuitous  route  into  Gallograccia,  as  Livy  calls 
it  (xxxviii.  12).  The  consul,  after  entering  Phrygia, 
passed  by  Synnada,  Beudos  vet  us,  Anabura,  and  the 
sources  of  the  Alander  to  Abbassos,  which  was  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tolistoboii,  where  he  halted  and 
encouraged  his  men.  He  then  marched  through 
the  woodless  tract  [Axylos],  crossed  the  San  pari  us, 
and  reached  Gordium.  He  was  accompanied  in  this 
expedition  by  Attalus,  the  brother  of  Eumcnes,  king 
of  Pergamum,  who  was  now  at  Rome. 

The  Galli  had  enemies  in  their  own  country,  the 
native  Phrygians.  The  priests  of  the  Mater  Magna 
from  Pessinus  met  the  consul  with  sacerdotal  pomp, 
and  declared  that  the  goddess  had  promised  the 
Romans  victory.  The  Galli  had  moved  off  with  their 
women,  children,  flocks,  and  carts  to  the  mountains. 
The  Tolistoboii  occupied  a strong  place  on  the  range 
of  Olympus;  the  Tectosages  chose  another  moun- 
tainous spot  named  Magaba;  and  the  Trocmi,  leaving 
their  wives  and  children  to  the  care  of  the  Tectosages, 
turned  to  help  the  Tolistoboii,  against  whom  the 
consul  was  marching.  Manlius,  who  was  both  bold 
and  cautious,  looked  at  the  ground  well  before  he 
attacked  such  desperate  fighters.  He  had  a great 
superiority  in  all  munitions  of  war,  and  chiefly  in 
light  troops,  who  could  annoy  the  enemy  at  a dis- 
tance. The  entrenchment  of  the  Galli  was  stormed 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  their  dead  bodies, 
whether  40,000  or  a smaller  numlier  the  authorities 
do  not  agree,  and  it  is  not  material.  An  immense 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  made 
prisoners.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  1 8 — 23 ; Floras,  ii.  11.) 

The  consul  now  marched  to  Ancyra  to  attack  the 
Tectosages,  who  were  10  miles  from  that  town. 
While  the  Galli  were  amusing  him  with  negotiations, 
an  event  happened,  for  which  there  is  better  evidence 
than  for  most  romantic  stories ; and  it  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  character  of  these  Galli.  Chiomara, 
the  wife  of  a Gallic  prince,  Ortiagon,  was  among  the 
prisoners,  and  she  was  the  captive  of  a Roman 
centurion.  The  man  not  being  able  to  corrupt  her 
chastity,  used  violence.  But  lust  was  not  his  only 
passion.  He  was  greedy  of  money ; and  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  a large  ransom.  According  to  agreement, 
he  went  alone  with  the  woman  to  the  banks  of  a 
river,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Gallic  friends 
of  Chiomara  were  ready  with  the  money.  The  Galli 
crossed  the  river,  gave  the  money,  and  received  the 
woman;  and  while  the  greedy  Roman  was  counting 
it,  one  of  them,  on  a signal  given  by  Chiomara  in 
her  own  language,  cut  off  the  centurion’s  bead.  She 
wrapped  np  the  bloody  head  in  her  clothes,  and  on 
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meeting  her  husband,  threw  it  down  before  him. 
She  told  her  story,  and  her  husband  exclaimed, 
“My  wife,  fidelity  is  a glorious  thing."  “ True,"  she 
replied,  “ but  still  more  glorious  that  there  should 
be  only  one  man  living  who  has  known  me.”  The 
historian  Polybius  says  that  he  talked  with  Chio- 
mara at  Sardis,  and  he  was  amazed  at  her  noble 
spirit  and  her  good  sense.  We  may  perhaps  infer 
that  Chii'inara  had  learned  the  Greek  language  in 
Galatia.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  24;  Plut.  Moral  ii.  p.  58, 
Wytt. ; Valer.  Max.  vi.  1.  § 2.) 

The  treachery  of  the  Tectosages,  according  to  the 
Roman  historian,  stopped  the  negotiations.  They 
only  wanted  to  get  time  to  send  their  women  and 
children,  and  moveables,  beyond  the  Halys ; and  they 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Roman  consul.  Manlius 
carried  the  strong  position  of  the  Tectosages  as  he 
had  done  that  of  the  Tolistoboii,  and  this  victory 
ended  the  campaign.  As  the  cold  weather  was 
coming  on,  the  consul  retired  after  giving  the  Galli 
orders  to  see  him  at  Ephesus.  In  the  winter  there 
came  to  Manlius,  who  was  now  proconsul,  the  year 
of  his  consulship  having  expired,  embassies  from  all 
the  states  west  of  the  Taurus.  They  brought  him 
golden  crowns,  and  their  thanks  for  delivering  them 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Galli.  The  Gallic  envoys 
were  told  that  they  must  wait  the  arrival  of  king 
Euir.enes,  who  was  still  absent,  before  their  affairs 
could  be  settled.  It  was  on  the  hanks  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, a country  which  the  Galli  well  knew,  that 
the  Roman  proconsul  dictated  his  terms  to  the  Gallic 
chiefs,  who  had  been  summoned  there : they  were  to 
keep  the  peace  with  Eumenea,  to  give  up  wandering 
about,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  their  own 
limits.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  40.)  The  humiliation  of  these 
terrible  invaders,  who  for  a century  had  kept  Western 
Asia  in  alarm,  made  the  Roman  name  known  in  the 
East,  and,  even  more  than  their  victory  over  Antiochus 
the  Great,  contributed  to  their  future  dominion  in 
Asia.  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  heroic  leader  of  the 
Jews,  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Romans:  “It  was 
told  him  also  of  their  ware  and  noble  acts  which 
they  had  done  among  the  Galatians,  and  how  they 
had  conquered  them,  and  brought  them  under 
tribute  " (Macc.  i.  8.  v.  2).  The  commentators  sup- 
pose that  the  Galli  of  Europe  are  meant  here,  and 
the  coutcxt  is  consistent  with  this  explanation;  but 
the  Jews  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Asiatic  Galli,  which  so  soon  followed  that  of  Anti- 
ochus, “ the  great  king  of  Asia”  (Macc.  i.  8.  v.  6); 
and  we  must  conclude  that  the  Gnlatians  of  this 
chapter  included  the  Galatians  of  Asia,  whom  the 
Jews  had  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  armies  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  and  whose  horrible  bar- 
barities were  known  through  all  the  East  Manlius 
did  not  obtain  a triumph  at  Rome  for  his  great 
victories  without  opposition  from  the  majority  of  the 
ten  Roman  legati  who  had  attended  him  to  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  Asia  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus. 
They  objected  that  be  had  do  commission  from  the 
senate  or  the  Roman  people  to  carry  on  war  with  the 
Galli,  and  they  meanly  attempted  to  disparage  his 
generalship  and  the  enemies  whom  he  had  subdued. 
Manlius  defended  himself  in  a vigorous  speech,  of 
which  Livy  (xxxviii.  47)  has  given  the  Bubstance, 
and  he  got  a triumph.  In  the  procession  he  dis- 
played gold  and  silver  crowns  of  great  value,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  coined  money,  probably  the  gift 
of  the  grateful  Asiatic  cities,  for  Manlius  had  main- 
tained strict  discipline,  and  he  is  not  accused  of 
plundering.  Gallic  arms  and  Gallic  spoils  were  carried 
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in  chariot*,  for  it  was  called  a Gallic  triumph; 
and  fifty-two  Gallic  chieftains  walked  in  front  of  the 
triumphal  car.  (Lir.  xxxix.  6.)  Whether  the  Galli 
would  have  ever  established  a Gallic  kingdom  in 
Asia,  is  doubtful,  for  the  nation,  though  it  has  carried 
its  arms  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  subsist  os  a nation  out  of  the  limits  of 
Transalpine  Gallia.  But  Manlius  did  not  give  these 
Galli  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment ; and 
he  did  a good  work  in  stopping  the  career  of  these 
merciless  plunderers. 

Though  the  Galli  no  longer  ravaged  Asia,  they 
were  still  troublesome  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamurn,  whose  family  they  had  no  reason  for  liking. 
In  n.  c.  167  Attalu-i,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  was 
sent  to  Borne  to  complain  of  a Gallic  rising  (tu- 
multus).  The  Homans  sent  commissioners  into  Asia 
to  expostulate  with  the  Galli ; but  P.  Liciniua,  who 
had  an  interview  with  a Gallic  chieftain,  Solovettius 
by  name,  at  Synnada,  reported  that  his  remonstrances 
only  increased  the  insolence  of  the  Gaul.  (Liv.  xlv. 
19.  34  ( Polyb.  xxx.  1.)  Livy  remarks  that  it 
seemed  strange,  when  tho  words  of  Homan  com- 
missioners had  so  much  weight  with  powerful  kings 
like  Antiochus  and  Ptolemaens,  that  they  had  no 
weight  with  the  Galli.  The  Romans  had  their 
reasons,  which  may  be  easily  conjectured,  for  leaving 
Eumenes  to  deal  with  the  Galli ; and  it  seems  that 
he  was  successful.  (Diod.  Excerpt,  xxxi.)  The  frag- 
ments of  Polybins  show  that  the  Homans  were  jealous 
of  Eumenes,  who  had  great  talents,  and  they  did  not 
choose  that  he  should  reduce  the  Galli  under  his 
dominion.  One  passage  (xxxi.  2)  states  that  certain 
ambassadors  of  the  Galli,  who  came  to  Rome,  were 
told  that  they  should  be  independent,  if  they  would 
stay  at  home,  and  not  move  with  any  force  beyond 
their  own  boundaries. 

In  the  wans  of  Mithridates  against  the  Homans, 
the  Galli  were  again  in  arms,  both  ou  the  side  of  the 
king  and  of  the  Homans.  There  were  Asiatic  Galli 
in  the  great  army  which  Mithridates  sent  into 
Greece  under  the  command  of  Archelaus.  This 
army  was  defeated  by  L.  Sulla  at  Chaeronria  (n.  c. 
86).  Mithridates,  fearing  that  he  should  be  de 
serted  by  the  Galli  if  Sulla  should  come  into  Asia, 
murdered  all  the  Gallic  tetrarchs,  both  those  who 
were  about  him  as  friends,  and  those  who  had  not 
joined  him.  He  murdered  also  their  women  and 
children.  Some  of  the  Galli  were  killed  at  a feast  to 
which  the  king  invited  them,  and  the  rest  in  various 
ways  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  46);  three  only  of  the 
chiefs  escaped.  Mithridates  seized  aH  the  property 
of  the  men  whom  he  had  murdered,  put  garrisons  in 
the  towns,  and  set  over  them  as  governor  Eumachus, 
probably  a Greek.  He  could  not,  however  keep  Ga- 
latia, but  he  kept  the  money  that  be  had  got  The 
Galli  served  Cn.  Pompeius  in  the  subsequent  wars 
against  Mithridates,  and  Pompeius  rewarded  the 
tetrarchs  by  securing  them  in  their  Galatian  do- 
minions. (Appian,  Syriac,  c.  50,  Mithrid.  c.  114.) 
One  of  them  was  Deiotarus,  who  had  done  good 
service  in  the  war  by  defeating  Eumachus.  (Appian,  : 
Mithrid.  e.  75;  Liv.  Epit.  94.)  Mithridates  kept 
some  Galli  about  him  to  the  last;  and,  in  the  hour  of  , 
his  extreme  need,  one  of  them  named  Bitoetus,  a 
genuine  Gallic  name,  did  the  king  the  last  service  | 
that  he  could,  by  killing  him  at  his  earnest  request, 
b.c.63.  (Appian,  MUhrid.  c.  11 1 ; Liv.  EpiL  102.) 
Pompeius,  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Galatia,  extended 
the  Gallic  limits,  for  he  gave  Mithridatium,  a town 
va  the  former  kingdom  of  Pontus,  to  a Gallic  chief 
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named  Bogodiatorus,  whose  name,  with  a slight 
variation,  appears  on  a silver  coin.  (Strmb.  p.  367.) 
Pompeius  gave  to  Deiotarus  part  of  Gadelonitis  in 
Pontus,  an  excellent  sheep  country,  and  the  parts 
about  Pliamacia  and  the  Trmpezusia,  as  far  as 
Colchis  and  the  Less  Armenia,  of  all  which  countries 
Pompeius  made  him  king ; and  Deiotarus  kept  also 
his  paternal  tetrarchy  of  the  Tolistoboii.  (Strab. 
p.  547.)  Galatia  and  its  chieftaiiis  were  now  under 
Homan  protection,  and  Deiotarus  was  involved  in  all 
the  troubles  that  followed  the  wars  of  Caesar  anti 
Pompeius.  He  was  with  Pompeius  at  the  battle  (4 
Pharealia  (b.  c.  48),  and  escaped  with  him.  Cicero, 
in  an  extant  oration,  pleaded  before  Caesar  at  Home 
the  cause  of  Deiotarus,  who  was  charged  with  a 
treacherous  design  acainst  Caesar’s  life  when  Caesar 
was  in  Galatia.  After  all  his  reverses  Deiotarus 
died  a king  ; and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Deiotarus, 
who  went  to  Actium  on  the  side  of  Autonius.  but  be 
had  the  Gallic  prudence  to  go  over  to  Octavios  be- 
fore the  battle,  in  company  with  Amynta*  (n.c.31). 
Amyntas  was  one  of  the  tributary  Asiatic  kings  that 
M.  Antonius  set  up  (b.  c.  39).  He  had  Pisidia 
first,  and  in  b.  c.  36  he  received  from  the  same 
king-maker  Galatia,  with  a part  of  Lycaonia  and 
Pamphylia  (Dion  Cas.  xlix.  32).  and  he  was  con- 
firmed in  these  possessions  by  Augustus,  b.  c.  31 
(Dion,  li.  2).  He  died  r.  c.  25,  having  held,  besides 
Galatia,  Lycarnia,  and  Isauria,  the  south-east  and 
east  part  of  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  and  Cilicia  Troche*. 
(Strab.  pp.  568,  569,  571,  577,  671.)  Amyntas 
was  one  of  the  great  flock-masters  of  Asia  Minor. 
He  had  above  3(H)  flocks  on  the  high,  watcrlcw* 
table  lands  of  Lycaonia.  Plutarch  ( AnL  cc.  G1.63) 
calls  Amyntas  king  of  the  Lycaonians  and  Galatians 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actium ; and  he  also 
calls  Deiotarus  a king.  This  is  not  inconsistent 
with  other  authorities,  if  we  suppose  that  Deiotarus 
had  his  father’s  kingdom  that  was  beyond  the  limits 
of  Galatia,  and  that  Amyntas  had  Galatia,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  Galatians. 
On  the  death  of  Amvutas,  Augustus  made  a Human 
province  of  Galatia,  Lycaonia,  Isauria,  East  and  South 
Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia.  The  extent  of  the  proriure 
of  Galatia  to  the  south  is  expressed  by  Pliny  saying 
that  Galatia  reaches  both  to  the  Cabalia  of  Pam- 
phylia and  the  Milyes,  who  are  about  Buris  and  the 
Cyllanticus  and  Orcandicus  tract  of  Pisidia  ( M . A', 
v.  32).  But  the  Galatia  of  Ptolemy  is  still  more 
extensive  (v.  3),  being  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Bithynia  and  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  south  by 
Pamphylia,  and  on  the  east  by  a part  of  Cappadocia  ; 
it  thus  extended  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Taurus. 
The  sea-coast  of  Ptolemy’s  Galatia  commences  after 
Cytorus,  which  is  in  bithynia,  and  extends  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys  and  to  A in  is  us.  Sinope  is  within 
these  limits.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  and  their  throe 
several  cities  assumed,  under  Augustus,  the  names 
Xt€atrrtjkoi  and  2«0atrrri  ; the  people  of  Pcssinus 
were  named  SeiaaTijroi  ToKitrro€«iryiyioi:  those  of 
Ancyra,  le&urrtjvol  Tttcroadyfi : and  those  of 
Tavium,  2*%tumfvo\  TpdtyUH.  The  first  Roman 
governor  of  this  Galatia  was  M Lollius,  who  governed 
it  as  the  legatos  of  the  emperor,  with  the  title  of 
pro-praetor.  This  province  of  Galatia  is  supposed 
to  have  continued  in  this  form  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine. The  metropolis  of  the  province  was  An- 
cyra ; and  Term  ess  us  and  Sagalasaus  were  tree 
towns. 

The  Romans  established  in  Galatia  Proper  the 
colony  of  Germe,  which  is  known  both  from  Ptolemy 
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and  its  coins.  Ptolemy  also  has  a place  called 
Claud iopolb,  in  the  country  of  the  Trocnii. 

The  country  properly  called  Galatia  lay  south  of 
the  range  of  Olympus.  The  limits  can  only  be  ap- 
proximated to  by  the  enumeration  of  the  towns. 
The  Tolistoboii,  the  most  western  tribe,  made  Pes- 
aiuos,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Songarius,  their  chief 
town.  There  were  also  in  their  territory,  Tricomia, 
the  Roman  colony  Germe,  and  Vindia ; Abrostola, 
Amorium  on  the  road  to  Laodicea  Catacecaumene ; 
and  a place  Tolosochorion,  a compound  of  a Gallic 
and  a Greek  word,  the  first  part  of  which  looks  like 
the  name  Tolusa.  The  Tolistoboii  probably  occupied 
the  principal  part  of  the  country  between  the  Alan- 
der,  a branch  of  the  Sangarius,  and  the  Songarius 
up  to  its  junction  with  the  Alandcr.  They  bordered 
on  Bithynia  and  Phrygia  Epictetus.  Pliny  (v.  32), 
besides  the  Tolistoboii,  mentions  the  Gallic  tribes 
Voturi  and  Ambitui  as  settled  in  this  part.  They 
were  probably  the  names  of  telrurchie*.  The  Toc- 
tosages,  who  were  between  the  Sangarius  and  Halys, 
had  the  old  town  of  Ancyra  for  their  chief  place. 
[Akcira.]  Pliny  mentions  the  Teutobodiaci  as  a 
Gallic  tribe,  occupying  this  country  with  the  Tec- 
t -sages.  There  were  few  places  in  the  territory  of 
the  Tectomges,  and  they  are  insignificant.  There 
were  several  roads  from  Ancyra,  but  the  names  in 
the  Itineraries  are  apparently  so  corrupted,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  if  we  can  discover  a Gallic  element 
in  them.  Ptolemy  has  a list  of  places  among  the 
Tectoaages,  and  among  them  Corbous  [Cokbkus]  : 
Aspona  [AsroNx]  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus. 
The  Trocmi  seem  to  have  been  partly  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Halys : they  bordered  on  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia ; and  Strabo  says  that  their  country  was 
the  must  fertile  port  of  Galatia.  Their  chief  town  was 
Tavia  or  Tavium.  There  were  also  in  this  ter- 
ritory Mithridatium,  already  mentioned,  and  Dan&la, 
where  Cn.  Pompeius  and  L.  Lucullus  had  an  inter- 
view, before  Lucullus  gave  up  the  command  to 
Pompeius  in  the  Mithridatic  War.  Ptolemy  has  a 
list  of  unknown  Trocmi c towns. 

One  undoubted  Gallic  name  appears  in  the  Itine- 
raries on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Tavium,  Ec - 
cobriga,  a place  at  the  ford  or  bridge  of  some  river. 

When  the  Galli  settled  in  the  country  which  was 
called  from  them  Galatia,  or  Gallograecia,  there 
were  Phrygians  in  it,  Greeks,  l’aphlagonians,  and 
probably  some  Cappadocians.  The  Paphlagonians 
were  on  the  north  of  Galatia.  The  Phrygians 
were  the  most  numerous  race,  and  occupied  the 
west  and  centre  of  Galatia.  The  Greeks  probably 
were  not  in  any  great  numbers  in  Galatia  till  after 
the  time  of  Alexander;  but  they  must  have  been 
numerous  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  occupation,  for 
their  language  became  the  common  language  of  the 
country.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  had  each  their 
territory,  as  we  have  seen  ; and  each  tribe  was 
divided  into  four  divisions,  which  were  called  tc- 
trarchiae.  Plutarch  (de  Virt.  Mul.  vol.  iL  Wytt) 
mentions  the  Tosiopi  as  forming  a tetrarchy,  that  is,  j 
one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  Each  tetrarchia 
had  its  tetrarch,  and  one  judge  and  one  general, 
both  subordinate  to  the  tetrarch ; and  two  lieutenant- 
generals.  The  council  of  the  twelve  telrarchs  was 
a body  of  300  men,  who  met  at  Drynaeinetum. 
[Dbynakmetum.1  The  council  were  judges  in 
cases  of  murder;  but  the  tetrarchs  and  the  judges 
heard  all  other  cases.  “This,"  says  Strabo  (p.  567), 

“ was  the  old  constitution ; but  in  my  time  the  power 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  three  rulers,  then  two, 
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and  finally  one,  Deiota rus,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Amyntas.”  He  seems  to  mean  the  elder  Deiotarus, 
and  to  take  no  notice  of  the  younger,  whose  Galatian 
kingship  is  a doubtful  matter. 

The  Galli  probably  at  first,  after  their  fashion, 
treated  the  Phrygian  worship  with  contempt.  At 
any  rate  we  have  seen  that  at  the  time  of  Manliur 
invasion  the  Phrygian  hierarchy  turned  against  the 
Galli.  The  Romans  and  the  Phrygians  were  already 
acquainted,  for  in  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Romans 
sent  five  commissioners  to  Att&lus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  politely  conducted  them  to  Pes&inus  iu  Phrygia, 
where  they  got  what  they  wanted, — a large  stone. 
But  this  stone  was  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  depended  on  her  being  brought 
to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxix,  10,  &c.)  We  are  not  told  how 
the  Phrygians  were  persuaded  to  part  with  such  a 
treasure;  but  the  transaction,  which  was  a friendly 
one,  was  well  adapted  to  make  them  favour  the 
Romans,  especially  as  the  Galli  were  intruders. 
Caesar  says  of  the  European  Galli  (B.  G.  vi.  15), 
M Natio  est  omnia  G&lloruni  admoduin  dedita  reli- 
gionibus";  and  the  Asiatic  Galli  got  a taste  for  the 
Phrygian  worship,  as  the  temples  were  rich,  and 
priesthood  was  profitable.  Cicero  ( pro  Seatio,  c.  26) 
mentions  one  Brogitarus,  who  was  the  chief  priest  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  at  Pessinus;  and  he  had  a 
good  title  to  the  place,  for  he  bought  it:  also  another 
Gaul,  Dyteutus,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  obtained 
the  valuable  place  of  chief  priest  at  Comana  [Co- 
mana].  We  also  read  of  Comma,  a priestess  of 
Artemis,  a deity  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Galli.  Camma  is  one  of  Plutarch’s  noble  women 
(de  Virt  Mul.)  of  whom  he  tells  the  tragic  story 
of  her  fidelity  to  her  husband,  and  her  vengeance  on 
his  murderer.  The  nation  had  its  wonderful  women 
in  Asia  os  it  has  had  in  Europe.  The  Galli,  the  richer 
at  least,  adopted  with  Phrygian  and  Greek  super- 
stitions the  language  of  the  Greeks,  even  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  Deiotarus  had  a Greek  wife  whose 
name  was  Stratonice,  aud  the  evidence  of  coins  and 
inscriptions  fully  establishes  the  fact  of  the  Galli 
being  Hellenised ; which  indeed  we  might  infer  from 
their  name  of  Gallograeci,  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence.  Yet  we  have  the  testimony  of  Hieronymus, 
who  visited  Galatia  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
aera,  in  his  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  the  Galli  still  kept 
their  own  language,  which  was  almost  the  tame  os 
the  language  of  the  Treviri  or  the  people  of  Trtv«; 
and  Hieronymus,  who  was  a good  linguist,  and  had 
lived  at  Trfeves,  was  a competent  judge  of  this. 
Thierry  (Histoire  des  Gauloit),  who  cites  this  pas- 
sage of  Hieronymus,  misinterprets  it  however,  when 
he  infers  from  it  that  the  Gallograeci  did  not  use  the 
Greek  language.  He  also  derives  from  this  passage 
a confirmation  of  his  hypothesis  that  the  Tolistoboii 
and  tiie  Volcae  Tect usages  of  Harbonensis  were 
Kymri,  and  that  the  Volcae  Tectoaages  were  Belgae, 
and  came  to  the  south  of  Gallia  from  the  north. 

The  Apostle  Paul  visited  Galatia  after  it  had  been 
made  a Roman  province,  and  established  churches 
there.  (Ep.  to  the  Galatians,  i.  2.)  HU  first  visit 
U mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xvl  6; 
and  his  second,  in  xviii.  23.  In  hU  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  he  does  not  speak  of  more  than  one  visit, 
from  which  some  commentators  derive  very  unfairly 
the  conclusion  that  he  wrote  the  cpUtle  in  the 
short  interval  between  the  two  visits.  This  inquiry, 
however,  does  not  belong  here.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  addresses  the 
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Galli  or  G.illograeci ; but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
epistle  from  which  this  can  be  inferred.  In  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostlea,  the  term  Galatia  is  indeed  used 
in  its  limited  and  proper  sense,  and  not  in  the  sense 
of  a Homan  provincial  division;  for  Lycaonia  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  Pisidia.  There  is  no 
doubt,  then,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  inluibitanta  of  Galatia  Proper;  but  to 
the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Galatia  and  perhaps  the  Hel- 
lenised  Galli,  who  were  the  wealthier  and  better  in 
Btructcd  port  of  the  Galli.  For  this  Gallic  consti- 
tution of  Galatia  was  evidently  an  aristocratic  con- 
stitution, like  the  political  systems  of  Gallia  Trans- 
alpina,  in  which  the  common  sort  went  for  nothing, 
“ paene  servorum  loco  habentur"  (B.  G.  vi.  13). 
The  bulk  of  the  Galli  of  Asia,  the  herdsmen,  shep- 
herds, and  tillers  of  the  land,  probably  knew  no 
language  except  Gallic;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
epistle  was  not  addressed  to  such  people. 

The  student  may  read  with  profit  Amedtfe  Thierry's 
Ilistoire  dcs  Gaulois , if  ho  will  always  turn  to  the 
ancient  authorities,  which  will  set  the  author  right, 
when  he  gets  wroug.  [G.  L.] 


COIX  OF  GALATIA. 


GALAVA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  10th 
Itinerary,  which  runs  — 

Iter  a ClanovcnU  Jlediolano  IL  P.  cl.  («c). 
Galava  - SI.  P.  xviiL 

Alone  - „ xii. 

Galacum  - „ xviiL 

Bremetonaci  - „ xxvii. 

Coecio  - - „ xx. 

Mancunto  - „ xvii. 

Cnndate  - „ xviiL 

Sfnliolano  - „ xviii. 

For  the  elements  of  uncertainty  in  this  Itinerary  see 
Claxoventum.  In  the  Monuments  Histories  Bri- 
tannica  G 'alacum  =*  A ppleby,  Whallop  Castle,  or 
Kendal,  and  Ca/ara=either  Old  Town  or  Great 
Kesteick.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GALF.PSUS  (raAipJafr,  Herod,  vii.  122),  a town 
on  the  X.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Sithonia,  which 
Colonel  Leake  ( Trav . in  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
135)  takes  to  have  been  tl»e  same  place  afterwards 
called  Physckixa  (Plin.  iv.  10;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3. 
§ 1),  a distinction  which  was  required,  as  there  was 
another  Galepsus  at  no  great  distance. 

2.  A colony  of  Thasos,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
which  was  taken  by  Brasidas  after  the  capture  of 
AtnphipoUs  (Tbuc.  iv.  107),  and  retaken  by  Cleon 
in  the  ensuing  year.  (Thuc.  v.  6.) 

Livy  (xlir.  45)  relates  that  Perseus,  when  flying 
from  the  Romans,  after  the  defeat  at  Pydna,  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  to  Galepaos  on  the 
first  day,  and  on  the  second  to  Samothrace,  which 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable harbours  of  the  intervening  coast,  which 
data  can  only  be  reconciled  at  the  harbour  of  Neftcr , 
which  is  situated  2 hours  to  the  S.  of  Pr Arista,  just 
within  the  Cape  forming  the  W.  entrance  of  the 


Gulf  of  Kavdla,  where  still  remain  the  reins  of  a 
Greek  city,  now  known  by  the  names  of  Palcdpoii, 
or  Nefleropoli,  or  Dhefteropoli.  (Leake,  Trac.  in 
North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

GALIBA  (rdXifa  4* pa,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 3),  a pro- 
montory on  the  northern  coast  of  the  ancient  Tapro- 
bane,  or  Ceylon,  at  no  great  distance,  as  it  would 
seem,  from  Cory  Island.  The  name  is  also  connected 
with  those  of  certain  mountains  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  promontory,  called  TaAiffa  Ipy 
(Ptol.  vii.  4 § 3),  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
called  Galibi  (TdAitfoi,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 9).  From  the 
Galibi  Montes,  according  to  Ptolemy  (vii.  4.  § 8), 
flowed  down  two  rivers  to  the  sea,  the  P has  is  mid 
the  Ganges, — a statement  which,  as  regards  the 
latter  river,  is  erroneous.  In  the  plains  at  the  base 
of  these  mountains  Ptolemy  states  that  there  were 
elephants  in  his  day,  as  there  are  now.  [V.] 
GALIBI.  [Cam  ha.] 

GALILAEA.  [Palakstixa.] 

GAL1XDAE  (roAivSoi),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  5.  § 21)  in  connection  with  the  Venedae,  Sudini, 
and  Stavani.  There  can  be  but  little  hesitation  in 
identifying  the  names  (as  Zeuss  has  done)  wit  h that 
of  the  Galinditnc  of  Dusberg  and  the  Prussian  anti- 
quarians ; whose  locality  was  the  tract  called  (inlands, 
Galandia,  Galendia,  Golentz,  &c.  in  East  Prussia,  on 
the  Spinling  Lakes,  and  in  contact  with  that  of  the 
5udo-w  iLae  the  equivalents  of  the  SudmL  Galiudia 
was  one  of  the  eleven  divisions  of  Prussia,  that  k uf 
Prussia  before  it  became  German;  its  language  being 
that  of  the  Old  Prussians,  a branch  of  the  Lithuanic. 
The  name  of  the  Galindae  is  said  to  occur  on  tbc  coin 
of  the  emperor  Volusianus  (a.  d.  253)  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy.  (Vaillant, 
Nvm.  Imp.  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  317;  Eckhcl,  vol  vii. 
p.  369;  Mem.  de  rAcad.  dcs  Inscr.  vol.  xxviiL 
p.  606.) 

Jornandea  (die  GeL  23)  enumerates  this  people, 
under  the  name  of  Golthks,  among  tire  northern 
tribes  who  were  vanquished  by  Heruianric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  [K.  G.  L.] 

GALLAECIA  or  CALLAECIA  (KoAAooek, 
KaAanria:  Eth.  KaXXaixoi,  CallaTci,  Callaeci,  Gal- 
laeci : Galicia  and  part  of  Portugal),  a large  di>trkt 
in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Hispunia  Tarraconemis, 
N.  of  Lusitaxla,  aud  W.  of  the  Astures  and  Vao 
caki,  its  boundaries  being  on  the  S.  the  river  Dnriua 
(Dowro),  on  the  NK.  the  river  Navia  or  Xavilubio 
(A'orio),  and  on  the  E.  the  mountains  of  the  Astures; 
so  that  it  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  the  modern 
Gallicia,  with  the  addition  on  tlie  S.  of  the  Portu- 
guese provinces  of  Entre  Douro  et  Minhu  and  Tras  os 
Montes,  and,  on  the  E.,  of  small  portions  of  Asturias 
and  Leon.  Sometimes  a wider  extent  was  assigned 
to  the  country,  so  as  to  include  the  Astures  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  53;  Plin.  iii.  3 s.  4,  xix.  1 ».  2),  and 
even,  as  used  by  late  wrilera,  the  whole  of  Cantabria 
(Oros.  vi.  21;  Lid.  xiv.  15;  Zositn.  iv.  24).  In  the 
earliest  times,  however,  Gallaecia.  or  at  least  its  S 
part,  was  reckoned  a part  of  Lusitania.  (Stratum, 
p.  152).  The  people  were  divided  into  two  great 
tribes,  the  CallaTci  (or  Gallabci)  Bkacakii 
( KaAAa»*oi  oi  Bputtdpioi),  and  the  CallaTci  (or 
GaLLAKCI)  LucENSKS  (K.  ol  AouK^raun),  besides 
the  Aktarki,  who,  though  geographically  belonging 
to  the  country,  were  regarded  as  a separate  people. 
The  CallaTci  Bracarii  received  their  name  fromtbeir 
chief  citv,  Bkacara  Auocxta,  nnd  inhabited  the 
S.  of  Gallaecia,  from  the  Duriua  ( Douro)  up  to  the 
Mini  us  ( Mmhu)  and  the  CallaTci  Lucenses  the  X. 
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part,  from  the  Minins  to  the  Navia;  these  received 
their  name  from  their  capital,  L ucrs  Augusti. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  division 
was  not  an  arbitrary  one,  as  might  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  derivation  of  the  names  from  the  two 
Homan  cities;  but  the  river  Minins  established 
a natural  boundary  between  the  two  tribes.  Each 
of  the  two  capital  cities  was,  under  the  Romans,  the 
seat  of  a concentusjuridictis,  that  of  Lucus  including 
16  peoples  besides  the  Celtici  (i.  c.  Artabri)  and  the 
Lebuni,  and  a free  population  of  about  166,000; 
that  of  Bracara,  twenty-four  cities,  and  175,000 
persons,  among  whom  Pliny  mentions,  besides  the 
Bracarii  themselves,  the  Bibali,  Coe  let  ini,  Gallaeci,  He- 
quaesi,Limici,Querquerni  (Plin.iii.  3.8.4).  Ptolemy 
(ii.  6.  §§  24 — 27)  mentions,  as  minor  tribes  of  the 
Callalci  Lucenses,  the  Capori  (Koropoi),  Cilini, 
(KiAirol),  Lemavi  (A tpawl),  Baedyes  (Bal8ver), 
and  Seurri  (2«ovppol,  vulgo  it& ovppol)  ; and,  (§§ 
40 — 49),  as  minor  tribes  of  the  Bracarii,  the  Turodi 
(T ovpoSoi),  Nemetatae  (titpirarai),  Coelerini  (Ko»- 
A tpivol,  coinpk,  Plin.  iv.  20,  s.  34),  Bibali  (BqSaA of, 
comp.  Plin.  iii.  3.S.4),  Limici  (A^uwof.comp.  Plin.  Lc.) 
on  the  river  Limift,  Luanci  (AowyKof),  Gruii 
(rpuvtoi,  the  Grovii  of  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  the 
Gravii  of  Silius  Itnlicus,  i.  235,  iii.  366,  who  assigns 
to  them  the  whole  country  from  the  Durius  to  the 
Limia,  while  Mela  gives  them  even  a wider  extent, 
from  the  Durius  to  some  distance  N.  of  the  Minius  ; 
perhaps  originally  the  Grovii  were  between  the  Du- 
rius and  Limia,  and  the  Bracarii  between  the  Limia 
and  Minius),  Qnacemi  (K ovwttpyol,  the  Querquemi 
of  Pliny,  Lc.,  and  Quarquemi  of  an  inscription  ap. 
Grutcr,  p.  245,  no.  2),  Lubaeni  (Aou€cuvoi,  the  Le- 
buni of  Pliny,  /.c.),  and  Narbosi  (NapSaaol). 

Gallaecia  is  a nigged,  mountainous  country, 
formed  by  the  extreme  branches  of  the  great  moun- 
tain chain  which  strikes  off  from  the  Pyrenees 
westward  along  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
chief  river  was  the  Mnvius  (AfinAo),  flowing  through 
the  plain  enclosed  between  the  rmuge  just  named  and 
its  SW.  branch,  the  mountains  of  tlie  Astures,  and 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  coast  Between 
this  and  the  Durius  are  three  smaller  riven,  one  of 
them,  at  least,  possessing  considerable  interest,  but  of 
which  the  names  are  somewhat  difficult  to  identify, 
probably  on  account  of  the  imperfect  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  earlier  writers.  Ptolemy  gives  them 
in  regular  order,  from  S.  to  N.,  as  follows  : — Avus 
(A fiov  worofiov  IkSoAoi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.§  1 ; Mela,  iii.  1 : 
Rio  d Are;  the  Celadus,  which  Mela  mentions  next, 
seems  to  be  the  N.  tributary  of  the  Are,  now  called 
Salha  or  Deste,  which  flows  down  from  near  Braga) : 
Neb  is  (N^€ioj  worafiou  luGoAat , Ptol.  Lc.;  Mela,  I 
Lc.i  R.  Cavado ; this  would  be  taken,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  name,  for  the  Bairn  of  Strabo  (iii.  153), 
were  it  not  that  he  expressly  identifies  the  Baenis 
with  the  Minius,  evidently  by  a confusion  of  names ; 
for  this,  and  the  next  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  only 
considerable  rivers  that  he  knows  in  these  parts): 
Limius,  or  Limlas  (Aiplov  Trorauov  inSoKal : Lima), 
doubtless  the  river  which  Strain  (t  c.)  calls  the  river 
of  Lethe,  adding  that  some  named  it  Limaea  and 
others  Belion  (8  rgs  Aij0i?r,  ov  rifts  A ipalav,  oi  Si 
B«A iwva  kclAoCcti),  and  that  it  flowed  from  the 
Celtiberi  and  Vaccaei.  Mela,  who  transposes  it  to 
the  N.  of  the  Minius,  calls  it  Limia,  or  the  River  of 
Oblivion  (“et  cui  Oblivkmia  cognomen  est  Limia ;" 
where  some  scholars  find  in  the  word  * Oblivionis 
the  origin  of  Strabo's  BcAim*;  comp.  Plin.  iv.  21,  a. 
35,  **ab  Minio  cc.  M.P.  ut  auctor  est  Varro,  abest 
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Aeminins,  quem  alibi  quidam  intelligunt  et  Limaeam 
vocant,  Oblivionis  antiquis  dictns,  multumque  fabu- 
loaus;"  Sih  Ital.  i.  235, 236.;  comp.  xvi.  476, 477: 

“ Qnique  super  Gravioe  lucentes  volvit  arenas, 
Infernae  populis  referens  oblivia  Lethes”): 
it  is  also  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Lethe  by 
Appian  ( Hisp . 72)  and  Plutarch  (Quaest.  Rom.  34), 
who  relate  that  the  first  Roman  that  crossed  it  was 
Decimus  Brutus,  when,  after  his  conquest  of  Lusi- 
tania, he  advanced  against  the  Bracarii,  as  far  as  the 
Minins,  b.  c.  136.  From  Livy’s  history  of  the  same 
event,  it  would  seem  that  the  river  was  an  object  of 
superstitious  terror  to  the  soldiers  of  Brutus,  for  they 
were  only  incited  to  pass  it  by  the  example  of  their 
general,  who  snatched  a standard  from  the  bearer, 
and  led  the  way  in  person.  (Liv.  EpiL  lv.,  where 
the  name  is  “ flumcn  Oblivionem ; " comp.  Flor.  ii.  17, 

“ formidatumque  militibus  flumcn  Oblivionis.”)  But 
whether  the  name  originated  in  the  superstition  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  been  taught  to  look  for  the 
abodes  of  the  dead  in  that  far  west  to  which  they 
seemed  to  be  advancing,  aided  by  some  resemblance 
in  the  native  name,  or  from  the  latter  cause  only,  is 
all  uncertain.  (Comp.  Strab.  p.  106.)  It  deserve* 
notice,  however,  that  a trace  of  the  name  Belion, 
given  to  it  by  Strabo,  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that 
of  the  lake  Be  on,  from  which  the  river  flows ; and 
hence  Belion  may  perhaps  have  been  the  true  name, 
and  Flumen  Oblivionis  its  corruption.  The  name* 
of  the  rivers  in  the  country  of  the  Callalci  Lucenses, 
N.  of  the  Minius,  which  possess  no  particular  in- 
terest, are  obtained  from  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy, 
though  with  some  uncertainty,  as  follows : Laerom 
( Lcr ),  Ulla  (Mela;  Oufa,  Ptol.:  Vila),  Tamaris 
( Tambre),  Sars  (Sar),  F LORI  US  (Rio  de  Cajtro), 
Nklus  ( Rio  de  la  Puente),  Virus  (Allonet),  Mf.a- 
r us  ( J/ero),  I via  (prob.the  Nri<?ioi  of  Ptol. : Juvia) ; 
the  two  last  falling  into  the  Sinus  Artabrorum  (G. 
of  Ferrol)  and  the  Navilubio  (A'arm). 

The  only  natural  productions  for  which  Gallaecia 
was  famed  among  the  ancients  were  its  minerals. 
Besides  the  golden  sands  of  the  Limius  referred  to  in 
the  passages  quoted  above  from  Silius  Italicus,  the 
country  yielded  abundance  of  tin  (Strab.  iii.  p.  147), 
and  a sort  of  precious  stone,  called  gemma  GalLiica. 
(Plin.  xxxvii.  10.  s.  59.)  The  people  were  among 
the  least  civilised  in  Spain ; the  very  prototypes  of 
the  modem  Gallegos.  Their  chief  serious  employ- 
ment was  divination,  their  superstitious  addiction  to 
I which  art  alone  rescued  them  from  the  imputation 
of  Atheism.  Engrossed  by  this  occupation,  or  else 
engaged  in  sports,  or  sunk  in  indolence,  except  when 
roused  by  wars,  they  left  all  husbandry  to  the  women. 
(SiL  Ital.  iii.  344—353: 

“ Fibrarom  et  pcnnac  divinarumque  aagacem 
Flammarum  misit  dives  Callaecia  pubem, 

Barbara  nunc  patriis  ululantem  carmina  linguis, 
Nunc  pedis  altemo  percussa  verbere  terra, 

Ad  numerum  resonas  gaudentem  plaudere  cetras. 
Haec  requies  ludusque  vim,  ea  sacra  voluptas. 
Cetera  femineus  peragit  labor:  addert  sulco 
Semina,  et  impresso  tellurem  vertcre  aratro, 

Segne  viris;  quidquid  duro  sine  Marte  gerendom, 
Callalci  conjux  obit  irrequieta  mariti.”) 

They  were  a most  warlike  people,  preferring  death 
to  flight,  and  even  the  women  went  armed  to  the 
battle-field,  and  put  themselves  to  death  when  they 
were  taken  captive.  (Appian,  Hisp.  27.)  Their 
conquest  by  Decimus  Brutus  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  But,  although  he  is  said,  in  general  terms, 
3 o 3 
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to  have  subdued  all  the  peoples  of  Gallaecia  (Flor. 
ii.  17),  jet,  from  the  fevr  particulars  recorded,  his 
conquests  appear  clearly  not  to  have  extended  tar,  if 
at  ail.  N.  of  the  Minius,  so  that  they  included  only 
the  CallaYci  BracariL  As.  at  the  very  same  time, 
the  proconsul  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  failed  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Vaccaei  (Liv.  Eyit  Ivi.),  and  as 
the  Astures  were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  country  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses,  being 
only  open  to  the  1 tomans  on  the  S.,  must  have  been 
very  imperfectly,  if  at  all.  subjected,  until  it  yielded 
to  Augustus  with  the  other  NW.  tribes. 

Besides  the  two  capitals  of  Bracaka  Augusta 
{Braga)  and  Lucus  Auousti  {Lugo),  the  follow- 
ing cities  and  towns  are  mentioned : — 

I.  Towns  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii:  1.  Cale  or 
Calem  ( Oporto ),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Durios,  and 
on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Braeara,  35  M.  P.  from 
the  Utter.  2.  On  the  road  from  Braeara  to  Astu- 
rica, which  made  a great  bend  southwards  to,  and 
perhaps  even  beyond,  the  Darius  ( Itin . Ant  pp.  422, 
423):  SALACIA,  20  M.  P-  {Sfdamonde  f);  Prak- 
aiDiUM,  26  M.  P.  ( Castro  de  Codt2osof)\  Cai.a- 
DURUM,  16  M.  P.  ( Ciadiaf)\  Al)  Aquas,  18  M.P. 
( Trindad  f)\  Pinktum.  20  M.  P.  ( Pinhelt );  Ro- 
borktum,  36  M.  P.  {Robledo  or  Braganqa  f);  Com- 
ple utica,  29  M.  P.  {Compludo)  ; VKNIATTA,  25 
M.  P.  (Fuihieif);  tlie  remaining  stations  belong  to 
the  Astures.  Besides  these,  Ptolemy  mentions  Tun- 
Tobriga  (Tovvr6€piya)  and  Araducta  (’Apa- 
Sookto),  as  towns  of  the  Bracarii  (ii.  6.  § 39). 
3.  On  another  and  more  direct  road,  leading  N.  from 
Braeara  to  the  Minius,  and  thence  up  the  river 
towards  Asturica  {Itin.  Ant  pp.  427,  428):  Sala- 
N i ana,  21  M.  P.  {Santiago  de  Villela)  ; Aquae 
Originis,  18  M.  I*.  ( Bonnot  de  Bande  or  Orense); 
Aquae  Qukrquennak,  14  M.  P.  {"Tiara  Koua- 
ntpvwv,  Ptol.  l.c.  § 47:  Rio  Caldo );  Gkminae, 
16  M.  P.  {Ratios  de  Molgas  or  Sandras  f);  Sa- 

i. ientks.  14  M.  P.  {Caldetas  or  Orense  f);  PltAE- 
kidh'm,  18  M.  P.  {Castro  de  Caldetas  or  Rodicio  f), 
on  the  border  towards  the  Astures.  4.  On  the  road 
from  Braeara  to  Lucus  ( Itin.  Ant.  p.  429):  Limia, 
19  M.  P.,  or  Forum  Limicorum  {Ponte  de  Lima), 
probably  different  from  the  4 »6por  A ipunSe  of  Pto- 
lemy (§  44);  Tudk,  24  M.  P.,  or  Tyde  (Plin.  iv. 
20.  s.  35;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  367,  xvi.  369;  ToOScu,  vulgo 
Tovrdoi,  Ptol.  /.  c.  § 45:  Tuy),  a fortress  of  the 
Gruii  or  Gravii,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dio- 
med  and  a colony  of  Aetolians.  (Plin.,  Sil.  Ital., 
ILcc.;  Dion.  Per.  485;  Avien.  Descr.  Orb.  651 : 
other  notices  of  supposed  Greek  settlements  in  this 
quarter  are  found  in  Strabo,  iii.  p.  157.)  Besides 
these.  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  mentions  the  following:  Aquae 
Larvae  {"Tiara  A aid,  § 40),  among  the  Turodi; 
Vou>briga  {Ouo\6€ptya,  § 41),  among  the  Neme- 
tatae;  Coeuobriga  (KoiAidfyryo,  § 42),  among 
the  Coelerini;  Forum  Bibalorum  {*6pot  BiSaAuv, 
§ 43:  prob.  Fiona  de  hollo),  the  city  of  the  Bi- 
hali;  Mkkva  {Mtpova,  § 46),  that  of  the  Lnanci; 
Cambaetum  {KdpSatrov,  § 48),  that  of  the  Lu- 
baeni;  and  Forum  Narbasokcm  (♦dpor  Nap€a- 
as»y,  § 49),  that  of  the  Narbad.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  baths  of  Aquae  Flavian,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  found  E.  of  Braeara,  at  Chaves  on  the 
river  Tamega , which  is  still  crossed  by  the  ancient 
Roman  bridge  of  18  arches.  (Inner,  ap.  Grater,  p. 
162.  no.  4,  p.  245.  no.  2;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xv. 
p.  79;  Minano,  Diction,  vol.  iii.  p.  85;  Ukert,  vol. 

ii.  pt.  1.  p.  346.) 

II.  Towns  of  the  Callaici  Luoenses : 1.  On  the 
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road  already  mentioned  (No.  4)  from  Braeara  to 
Lucus,  and  thence  to  Asturica  ( Itin.  Ant  pp.  429, 
430):  from  Tude  (sec  above),  Burbida.  16  M.  P. 
{Borrinof);  Turoqua,  16  M.  P.  ( Tourent ); 
Aquae  Cki.knab  or  Cklinab,  24  M.  P.  (”'T5ara 
StpuA  re ay  KtKiyuy,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 25 : Caldas  del 
Re y);  Pria,  12  M.  P , which  is  probably  an  error 
for  Irja  Flavia,  a city  of  the  Capon  (Ptol.  L c. 
§ 24;  laser,  ap.  Grater,  p.  305,  no  8:  El  Padnm), 
where  the  road,  which  has  thus  far  kept  to  the  N. 
along  the  sea-coast,  turns  NE.  up  the  valley  of  the 
UUa  or  the  Sar ; Asseconia,  23  M.  P.  {Santiago  o’ 
Compostella  or  Assortyf)’,  Brevis,  12  M.  P.  {Urbo 
or  Burrtsf );  Makciak,  20  M.  P.,  probably  an 
error  for  Pons  Nartiae  (Geog.  Rav.  iv.  45:  Marla, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name) ; Lucca  AuguetI, 
13  M.  P.  {Lugo).  2.  On  the  continuation  of  the 
same  road  to  Asturica:  Timalinum  {Eontantiraf), 
22  M.  P.,  or  Talamina,  a ciiy  of  the  Seurri  (TaAo- 
purri,  Ptol.  /.  c.  § 27,  who  mentions  N.  of  it  another 
town  of  the  same  people.  Aquae  QutNTiNAE,*T8a- 
ra  Koutyrtra,  Quinta  f);  Pons  Nbviak  or  Naviar, 
L e.  the  Bridge  of  the  River  Maria  (prob.  Mavia 
de  Suama ),  whence  the  road  tarns  S.  to  Uttaris, 
20  M.  P.  ( Cerrtdo  or  Doncos),  1 6 M.  P.  from  Ber- 
gidum  in  Astoria.  [Artukes.]  3.  Another  route, 
loginning  and  ending  in  the  same  general  direction, 
but  striking  further  to  the  N\V.  through  the  Arta- 
bri,  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as  follows  (pp.  423— 
425).  From  Braeara  by  sea  to  Aquae  Celenae,  165 
stadia;  thence  again  by  sea,  195  stadia  to  Vices 
Spacorum  (Ofotxa  OCuca,  Ptol.  L c.  § 23 : Fipo); 
thence  1 50  stadia  by  sea  to  An  Duos  Pontes  (prob. 
Pontevedra);  thence  180  stadia  by  sea  to  Gran  di- 
mi  iium  or  Glandimarium  (Geog.  Rav.  iv.  43; 
rAo yMuipov,  Ptol.  L c. : prob.  Murot,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Moya),  whence,  avoiding  the  promontory  of 
Nerium  (C.  Fmisterrt),  the  read  proceeded  by  land 
NE.  to  Trioundum,  22  M.  P.  (Berreo  or  Amnion; 
apparently  the  Tovjtyiya  ^ Tovpyiya  of  Ptolemy, 
l.  c.),  and  thence  to  Bkioantium,  30  M.  P.,  the 
chief  sea- port  of  the  country  (see  art.);  whence  it 
struck  inland  to  Lucus  Augusti,  with  the  inter- 
mediate station  of  Caranicum,  18  M.  P.  from  Bri- 
gantium  and  17  from  Lucus  (prob.  the  K apitnor  of 
Ptolemy,  L c. : Guitinet  f).  Ptolemy  mentions,  in 
addition  to  the  above  places,  the  following  : among 
the  Callaici  Lucenses  (§  23),  Bulum  (Boopev), 
Olina  (’OAlva),  Libunca  (AiS airy  tea),  Pintia 
(fliwfa),  TuruptiaNA  (Tovpomrriai'a),  OcKLUX 
(' OntKoy );  and  among  the  Lemavi  (§25).  I)acio- 
nium  {Aaxriyioy);  and  Pliny  (ir.  20.  s.  34)  men- 
tions Abobrica,  as  a not  inconsiderable  place 
{Bayona).  [P.&J 

GA  LLIA  CISALPI'NA  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  1),  also 
called  GA  LLIA  CITE'RIOR  (Caes.  B.  G.  L 54 ; 
Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  37),  and  simply  GA'LLIA  (Cic. 
ad  Fanu  xii.  5),  is  the  name  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  North  Italy  os  late  as  the  time  of  the  dic- 
tator Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  even  to  B.  c.  43.  Caesar 
{B.  G.  i.  10,  54;  ii.  35)  sometimes  includes  Gallia 
Cisalpina  under  the  name  Italia;  but  he  then  n-va 
the  term  in  a geographical,  and  not  in  a political 
sense.  The  name  Cisalpina  demoted  Gallia  south  of 
the  Alps,  as  opposed  to  Transalpina  Gallia,  or  Gallia 
north  of  the  Alps;  and  Citerior  is  the  nearer  Gallia, 
as  opposed  to  Ulterior  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  7,  10;  B.  C.  L 
33)  or  the  further,  which  in  Caesar  means  the  Pro- 
vine  ia.  Ulterior  Gallia  was  also  used  sometimes 
generally,  to  signify  all  Gallia  north  of  the  Alps. 
The  name  Gallia  Tognta,  applied  to  Cisalpine  Gallia 
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which  occurs  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War 
(riii.  24,  52),  and  in  later  writers,  was  given  at  some 
time  after  the  country  was  settled  by  the  Romans, 
and  it  indicated  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Togati  or  Romans  over  the  Gallic  population.  The 
inhabitants  north  of  the  Po  were  son>etitnea  called 
Transpodani  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12),  a term  which 
implies  Cispadani,  or  the  inhabitants  south  of  the  Po; 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Latin  authority 
for  the  word  Cispadani. 

Among  the  various  names  by  which  the  Greek 
writers  designate  this  country,  some  are  simply  de- 
scriptive of  its  geographical  position,  and  others 
represent  the  Roman  names.  Plutarch  (Coes.  c.  20) 
calls  it  ^ w*p»  n dSov  TaAa rla ; but  there  is  no 
Latin  authority  fort  lie  nameCinumpadana.  Walcke- 
naer  conjectures  that  the  names  Gallia  Circum- 
padana,  Transpodana,  and  Cispadana  are  older  than 
the  term  Gallia  Cisalpina;  and  if  he  could  prove  that 
all  these  terms  were  used,  we  might  accept  his  hy- 
pothesis. Livy  (xxi.  35)  calls  the  plains  about  the 
Po  “ Circumpadanos  campos.” 

Polybius  names  this  country  both  and 

roAaTi'a  (iii.  77,  87);  but  though  he  applies  the 
Latin  word  Transalpini  to  the  Galli  north  of  the 
Alps,  and  explains  it  (iii.  15)  as  a terra  in  use  in 
bis  time,  he  does  not  use  the  word  Cisalpini,  or  any 
equivalent  Greek  word.  He  comprehends  this  Cel- 
tice  or  Galatia  in  the  geographical  term  Italia,  and 
describes  it  as  a part  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  We 
may  conclude  that  the  term  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
not  used  by  the  Romans  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  that  the  oldest  name 
of  North  Italy  among  the  Romans  was  simply  Gallia. 
The  fact  that  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Gallia 
to  the  chief  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  the 
name  of  Galli  to  the  people,  would  be  some  evidence  , 
of  the  identity  of  the  Galli  north  and  south  of  the 
Alps.  We  have  no  historical  evidence  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Galli  into  Italy  before  the  time  that 
Livy  mentions;  but  there  was  a tradition,  partially 
preserved,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
nation  appeared  south  of  the  Alps.  Cornelius  Boc- 
chus  proved  that  the  Umbri  were  of  the  stock  of  the  1 
Galli  Veteres.  (Solinus,  Polyhist.  c.  8.)  Servius 
{ad  V try.  Am.  xii.  753),  using  nearly  the  same  j 
words  as  Solinus,  refers  to  Marcus  Antoninus  as 
his  authority,  by  which  name  is  meant  M.  Anto- 
nius  Gnipho.  It  appears,  then,  that  some  of  the 
Roman  men  of  letters  believed  that  the  ancient  nation 
of  the  Umbri  were  Galli  Veteres;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  facts  which  led  to  this  conclusion. 
Nor  do  we  know  who  the  Galli  Veteres  were;  but  J 
we  may  suppose  that  these  writers  meant  a nation  1 
of  Galli  who  were  in  Italy  before  the  Galli  who 
crossed  the  Alps  at  a later  period.  There  are  no 
means  of  approximating  to  a solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, except  by  a comparison  of  the  old  Italian  lan- 
guages with  the  existing  Cumri  (Welsh),  or  with 
the  Gaelic,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  names  of 
the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  natural  features  of 
the  Italian  peninsula,  which  we  may  assume  to  be 
the  oldest  historical  records  that  exist  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Italy.  There  is  no  ancient  language  of 
Italy,  except  the  Latin,  of  which  we  have  any  com- 
petent knowledge ; and  there  is  no  ancient  language 
now  known,  with  which  we  can  compare  the  Latin 
and  the  names  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  except  the 
Basque,  the  Cumri,  and  the  Gaelic  dialects.  This 
comparison  has  been  made,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
Cumri,  by  Archdeacon  Williams,  who  is  well  ac- 
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qnainted  with  the  Welsh  language.  (On  one  source 
of  the  non-Hellenic  portion  of  the  Latin  langnage, 
by  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Williams,  Transact,  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  voL  xiii.)  In  this 
essay  the  author  limits  himself,  as  he  states,  “ to 
the  subject  of  the  original  population  of  Central 
Italy,”  of  which  he  affirms,  u that  it  was  of  the  Cum- 
rian  or  Cimbrian  race,  cognate  with  the  Cumri  of 
our  island,  and  that  their  language  formed  some 
portion  of  the  non- Hellenic  elements  of  the  Latin 
tongue.”  The  question  is  one  that  requires  great 
nicety  in  dealing  with,  for  resemblances  of  words  are 
very  deceptive;  but  it  is  a fair  conclusion  that  we 
cannot  absolutely  reject  as  a probable  hypothesis, 
the  existence  of  a people  in  the  peninsula  long  before 
all  historical  periods  commence,  whose  language  was 
nearly  related  to  some  one  or  all  of  the  languages 
which  come  under  the  general  denomination  of  Cel- 
tic. The  great  mountain  range  which  forms  the 
hack-bone  of  the  peninsula  lias  a pure  Celtic  name, 
A-penninus;  for  whether  the  A is  a euphonic  prefix, 
or  whether  we  prefer  the  form  Ap-penninus,  and 
consider  the  Ap  to  be  significant,  we  have  in  either 
case  the  root  Pm,  “ a summit,”  which  appears  in 
the  Alpes  Penninae,  and  in  numerous  mountain 
names  in  Great  Britain.  The  names  of  rivers  in 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  as  far  as  the  limits  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  at  least,  the  Duria,  Stura,  Tura,  Tuna, 
Athesis,  Bedesis,  Medoacus,  Aeais,  Tinia,  Ausar,  and 
many  others,  are  either  precisely  the  same  with  the 
names  of  many  rivers  in  France  and  Great  Britain, 
or  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  forms  by  a perfectly 
fair  process.  (See  Mr.  Williams’s  Essay.) 

The  Romans,  after  they  had  got  a footing  in 
Transalpine  Gallia,  often  recognised  the  Aedui,  a 
people  once  the  chief  of  all  Gallia,  as  their  u brethren 
and  kinsmen"  (Cats.  B.  G.  i.  43);  and  this  has 
been  used  as  evidence  that  the  Romans  thought  the 
relationship  to  be  proved,  or  they  would  not  have 
given  such  a title  to  barbarians,  and  those  who  were 
their  greatest  enemies.  If  the  relationship  did  exist, 
we  must  of  course  go  a long  way  back  for  its  origin, 
to  the  ante-historical  times  when  a Roman  nation 
rose  out  of  a mixture  of  races,  one  of  which  was 
Celtic.  But  this  fraternising  with  the  Aedui  seems 
as  easy  to  be  explained,  as  the  kinship  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Segestani  of  Sicily  through  their 
common  ancestor  Aeneas.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  33.) 
It  may  be  observed,  that  if  we  admit  the  probability 
of  Celtic  nations  (Galli  Veteres)  having  existed  in 
Italy  before  the  great  invasion  which  Livy  mentions 
(v.  34),  this  probability  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  of  the  Galli  Veteres  not  having  maintained 
themselves  as  a nation ; unless  they  be  the  Umhri,  as 
to  which  we  shall  never  make  all  the  learned  agree. 
For  the  Galli  have  not  been  able  to  fix  themselves  per- 
manently anywhere  out  of  their  native  limits : and  their 
second  settlement  in  Italy,  recorded  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  (admitting  the  fact  of  a prior  settlement)  w as 
ultimately  unsuccessful  The  proof  of  some  Celtic 
nation  having  been  in  the  peninsula  long  before  all 
historical  times,  rests  on  the  incorruptible  evidence 
of  the  geographical  names  of  the  peninsula. 

The  authorities  which  Livy  followed  state  that  the 
great  immigration  of  the  Galli  into  Italy  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  king  Tarquinius  Priscua,  at 
which  time  the  Biturigea  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
were  the  dominant  people  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  The 
causes  of  the  emigration  were  excessive  population 
(Liv.  v.  34),  or,  as  Trogua,  Justin’s  authority,  says, 
civil  commotions.  The  cause  is  not  very  material 
3 O 4 
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nor  oui  we  with  cerUint y say  what  it  was ; but  it 
may  have  been  both  these  causes,  and  something 
else.  The  Galli  have  always  been  a military  people; 
and  the  desire  of  active  employment,  the  weariness 
of  doing  nothing,  and  the  hope  of  plunder  would  at 
any  time  be  sufficient  to  put  their  fighting  men  in 
motion.  Two  chieftains  led  the  emigrants.  Sigovesus 
conducted  his  men  into  Germany,  into  the  great 
Hercynian  forest.  Livy  does  not  mention  what  tribes 
accompanied  him;  nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  is 
following  the  same  authority  as  Caesar  {B.  G.  vi. 
24),  who  speaks  of  the  Gallic  settlements  in  the 
Hercynian  forest.  Bellovesus,  the  other  chief,  led  to 
the  conquest  of  North  Italy,  Biturigcs,  Arvemi, 
Senones,  Aedui,  Ambarri,  Camutcs,  and  Aulerci,  all 
which  nations  belonged  to  that  division  of  Gallia 
which  Caesar  calls  the  country  of  the  Celtac  (L  I). 
The  invaders  entered  Italy  by  the  Taurinua  Salt  us, 
or  the  pass  of  Mont  Gencvre , and  defeated  the 
Tuscans  or  Etruscans,  who  then  held  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus. 
Finding  here  a people  named  Insubres,  which  was 
also  the  name  of  a pagus  of  the  Aedui,  they  built 
a city  and  called  it  Mediolanum  {Milan).  The 
Insubres  of  Gallia  Transalpina  are  only  known  from 
this  passage;  but  there  was  a Mediolanum  near 
Lugdunum,  and  it  is  suppoeed  that  tliis  place  may 
mark  the  position  of  the  pagus  of  the  Insubres.  Of 
the  names  of  all  these  tribes  menti  ned  by  Livy,  not 
one  appears  in  the  geography  of  Italy  except  that  of 
the  Senones,  and  the  country  which  the  Senones 
occupied  was  south  of  the  Po.  Livy,  or  the  autho- 
rities that  he  followed,  probably  attempted  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  Cisalpine  tribe  of  the  Insubres  or 
Isombri  (Jl<rofi€pot)  as  the  Greek  writers  call  them, 
by  the  clumsy  expedient  of  supposing  all  these  in- 
vading tribes  to  have  changed  their  name  for  one 
that  they  found  on  the  spot,  which  happened  to  be 
the  name  of  a small  Transalpine  pagus.  But  Livy 
has  not  explained  the  origin  of  the  Insubres;  and  if 
the  Insubres  were  in  North  Italy  before  this  invasion, 
and  were  a Celtic  people,  they  must  have  come  in  a 
former  immigration ; and  if  Is  utnbri  is  the  genuine 
form  of  the  word,  wo  may  assume  that  they  were 
Umbri,  who  had  long  been  settled  in  the  basin  of 
the  Po.  Indeed,  if  we  look  carefully  at  Livy's  nar- 
rative, we  shall  see  that  he  docs  not  say  that  these 
Insubres  whom  the  invudera  found  in  Italy  were 
Galli ; nor  does  ho  say  who  they  were.  He  lets  all 
the  names  of  the  invaders  disappear,  and  that  of  the 
Insubres  remain  in  their  place.  Yet  the  Insubres 
were  Galli  beyond  all  doubt.  Polybius  merely  fixes 
the  position  of  the  Insubres  as  one  of  the  Gallic 
nations  of  Cisalpine  Italy.  The  name  appears  in  his 
text  in  various  forms.  Strabo  has  the  Roman  form 
Insubri,  and  in  one  place  2 u^Spoi  (p.  218;  and 
Groskurd's  Note,  Transl.  Strab.  vol.  i.  p.  373). 

A new  band  according  to  Livy’s  authorities  soon 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  same  pass,  the  Cenomani 
(Liv.  v.  35)  under  Elilovius,  and  occupied  the  places 
where  in  Livy’s  time  Brixia  ( Brucia ) and  Verona 
were : the  Libui  were  the  previous  occupiers  of  these 
parts.  Livy  may  not  have  perceived  that  he  has 
already  mentioned  (v.  34)  the  Aulerci  as  Gallic  in- 
vaders of  Italy,  and  that  the  Cenomani  were  a 
division  of  the  Aulerci.  [Cehomani.]  Cato  found 
a tradition  somewhere  (Plin.  iii.  19)  that  the  Ceno- 
mani once  dwelt  near  Massilia  ( Marseille ) in  the 
country  of  the  Volcae,  which,  if  the  tradition  is  true, 
may  have  been  during  their  migration  from  their 
original  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.  1 
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The  Cenomani  (Livy)  were  followed  by  the  Salluvii, 
who  settled  near  “ an  ancient  people,  Laevi,  Ligures,” 
as  some  texts  have  it,  “ who  dwelt  about  the  river 
Ticinus.”  But  here  Livy  lias  not  observed,  though 
he  knew  the  fact,  that  the  Salluvii  or  Salyes  were 
Ligurians,  and  dwelt  between  the  Lower  Rhone  and 
the  Alps.  In  this  passage  (v.  35)  perhaps  be  may 
mean  the  Salassi. 

Another  band  of  invaders,  Boii  and  Lingones, 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Pennine  pass  (the  Great  St. 
Bernard),  and  finding  all  the  country  occupied  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Po,  they  passed  the  river  on 
rafts,  ai  d drove  out  of  the  country  both  Etruscans 
and  Umbri;  but  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
Apennines.  (Liv.  v.  35.)  The  position  of  the  Gallic 
l.ingones  of  Caesar's  time  is  marked  by  the  site  of 
Langres,  in  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  Saone ; 
but  the  original  country  of  the  Boii  [Bon]  is  uncer- 
tain. The  Senones  (Liv.  v.  35)  were  the  last  in- 
vaders, and  they  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  river  Utis  {Montane)  to  the  Aesis  ( Kemo), 
which  is  a little  north  of  Ancona.  Livy  has  already 
mentioned  Senones  among  the  first  invaders.  The 
Senones  and  Liugones  were  also  Celtae ; and  the  Se- 
nones were  from  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  All  the 
tribes  which  Livy  here  enumerates  appear  in  Caesar's 
history  of  the  Gallic  War,  except  the  Insubres,  and 
the  Salluvii,  who  were  in  Caesar’s  time  within  the 
limits  of  the  Provincia. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion  the  Tuscans, 
who  were  the  masters  of  this  country,  bad  built 
many  towns,  cleared  the  forests,  cut  canals,  and 
made  embankments;  at  least,  tradition  assigned  to 
them  the  credit  of  doing  this.  Polybius  (ii.  17) 
assigns  a very  simple  cause  to  the  G illie  invasions 
of  this  fine  country.  The  Galli  had  often  crossed 
the  Alps  to  trade  with  the  inhabitant*  of  the  plains, 
and  they  soon  found  a pretext  for  seizing  this  land 
of  plenty,  as  they  have  done  since.  Mantua,  one  of 
the  old  Tuscan  towns  north  of  the  Po  (Plin.  iii.  19), 
survived  the  Gallic  invasion,  being  probably  saved  by 
its  puuition  amidst  marshes;  but  Melpum  (as  it 
stands  in  Pliny's  text,  iii.  17),  one  of  the  richest 
Tuscan  cities,  was  destroyed  by  the  Insubres,  Boii, 
and  Senones,  on  the  day  on  which  Camillas  took 
Veii.  The  description  which  Polybius  gives  of  the 
habits  of  these  Transalpine  nations  (ii.  17)  is  just 
what  we  might  expect.  They  lived  in  unwailed  vil- 
lages,— in  houses  of  some  kind,  we  must  suppose, 
or  they  could  not  have  been  villages, — but  they  had 
no  household  stuff : their  bed  was  straw,  leaves,  or 
grass,  and  flesh  their  food;  their  only  business  and 
all  that  they  understood  was  agriculture  and  war. 
Their  agriculture  did  not  consist  in  tilling  the  ground, 
bat  in  feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  which,  with  gold, 
formed  their  wealth,  because  these  were  the  things 
that  they  could  most  easily  carry  about  with  them : 
the  chiefs  were  most  concerned  to  have  a large  train 
of  followers,  for  a man  was  feared  and  respected  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  folk  that  he  had  about 
him.  Such  a people  would  not  found  towns  on  their 
first  invasion  of  Italy : indeed,  the  founding  of  towns 
would  have  been  useless,  for  they  did  not  live  in  them, 
and  if  they  had  chosen  that  inode  of  life  they  might 
have  been  content  with  the  Tuscan  cities.  Livy's 
story  of  the  foundation  of  Mediolanum,  Brixia,  and 
Verona  is  a fable;  and  yet  Mediolanum  at  least  is 
an  undoubted  Gallic  name,  for  there  are  several  cities 
in  Transalpine  Gallia  called  Mediolanum;  and  Brixia 
[ and  Verona  are  probably  Gallic  too. 

1 Those  audacious  barbarians  levied  contributions  on 
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all  thjir  neighbours.  The  most  memorable  event  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome  is  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  a band  of  these  Italian  Galli,  who,  after  threaten- 
ing Closium  (Liv.  v.  33),  turned  their  arms  against 
the  Romans,  who  had  taken  this  Etruscan  city  under  < 
their  protection.  The  Galli  and  the  Romans  first 
tried  their  strength  on  the  Allia,  a small  affluent  of 
the  Tiber.  The  Romans  were  defeated,  and  this 
was  fur  ever  a black  day  in  their  calendar  (a.  c. 
390).  The  capture  of  Rome  and  the  siege  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  Galli  were  embellished  with  the  fiction 
that  characterises  all  the  early  Roman  history.  To 
the  Galli  this  was  no  more  than  one  of  their  ordinary 
marauding  expeditions.  An  invasion  of  the  lands  of 
the  Galli  by  their  neighbour*  the  Veneti  is  assigned 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  their  retreat  from  Rome. 
Domestic  quarrels  kept  them  at  home  for  some  time; 
and  they  had  also  enemies  around,  them.  The  Galli 
hail  become  possessed  of  the  plains  only,  and  the 
mountaineer*  of  the  Alps  knew  the  value  of  plunder 
as  well  as  the  Galli.  They  were  probably  kept 
fully  employed  in  taking  care  of  themselves  for  the 
spare  of  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  and  the  next  expedition  to  the  south. 
Rut,  from  the  time  of  their  little  city  being  sacked, 
the  Romans  knew  that  they  had  an  enemy  whom 
they  must  destroy,  or  perish  themselves.  “ Gallicus 
tumultus,”  or  simply  “ tumult  us/1  was  the  name  that 
they  gave  to  a hostile  movement  of  the  Gallic  tribes 
of  North  Italy.  This  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for 
a desperate  fight  (Liv.  viii  20);  for  with  the  Galli, 
says  Sallust,  the  Romans  fought  fur  their  existence, 
not  for  glory  ( BelL  Jug.  c.  1 14).  They  set  apart 
a reserved  treasure  in  the  Capitol  for  the  emergencies 
of  a GalUc  war;  for  the  fear  of  the  Galli  seems  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  aerariutn  sanctius,  as  it 
was  sometimes  called.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  41;  Liv. 
xxvii.  10.) 

Thirty  years  after  the  capture  of  Rome,  as  Poly- 
bius (ii.  18,  19)  fixes  the  time,  the  Galli  came  again 
with  a large  force  as  far  as  Alba,  and  the  Romans 
were  afraid  to  meet  them.  The  historian  doea  not 
say  how  long  they  staid  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome;  but,  as  he  says  that  they  came  twelve  years 
afterwards  with  a great  force,  we  may  infer  that 
they  staid  the  first  time  as  long  as  the  country  could 
maintain  them.  The  second  time  that  they  came 
the  Romans  with  their  allies  were  ready  to  meet  them ; 
but  the  Galli  fled  as  the  Romans  advanced,  and,  re- 
turning to  their  own  country,  remained  quiet  for 
thirteen  years.  Finding  that  the  Romans  were  in- 
creasing in  power,  the  Galli  consented  to  a treaty  of 
peace  with  them,  which  they  strictly  observed  for 
tliirty  years.  This  dry  narrative  of  Polybius  is 
enough  to  show  what  a dangerous  enemy  the  Gaul 
was  to  the  city  on  the*  Tiber.  We  can  easily  ima- 
gine what  Latium  suffered  from  these  pitiless  barba- 
rians. The  Romans  bad  many  traditions  or  fictions 
about  these  Gallic  wars;  and  a marvellous  story  of 
Titus  Manlius  fighting  a duel  with  a Gallic  giant 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  in  presence  of  both  armies, 
and  killing  him.  (Liv.  vii.  10.)  Manlius  took  from 
the  neck  of  his  enemy  a blood-stained  chain  (torque*), 
and  put  it  on  his  own  neck ; and  the  soldiers  gave  him 
the  name  Torquatus,  which  became  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  a noble  Roman  family.  The  narrative 
of  Livy  contains  two  facts  worth  notice.  The  Galli 
made  Tibur  on  the  Anio  their  strong  post  in  some 
one  or  more  of  these  invasions,  and  the  people  of 
Tibur  joined  them  against  the  Romans.  The  Galli 
also  carried  their  incursions  into  Ctunp&nia  (Liv.  vii. 
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11),  and,  either  going  or  returning,  plundered  tho 
country  about  Lavicum,  Tusculum,  and  the  Alban 
territory.  The  Roman  annalists  here  repeat  the 
story  of  Torquatos  under  another  form.  A Gallic 
giant  challenges  the  Homans,  and  is  killed  in  a duel 
by  M.  Valerius;  but  his  glory  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  Manlius,  for  a raven  came  to  his  assistance  and 
pecked  and  scratched  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  Gaul, 
till,  blinded  and  frightened  out  of  his  senses,  he  wa* 
pierced  by  the  sword  of  the  Roman.  (Liv.  vii.  26.) 

About  b.  c.  299  some  fresh  bands  of  Transalpine 
Galli  crossed  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  without  being  invited.  Though  we  do  not  know 
when  the  Transalpine  people  first  found  their  way 
across  the  Alps,  we  know  that  they  have  at  intervals, 
whenever  the  opportunity  has  offered,  repeated  these 
visits  up  to  the  present  time.  To  get  rid  of  these 
dangerous  kinsmen,  the  Cisalpine  Galli  pushed  them 
on  against  the  Romans,  and  joined  them  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  south.  In  their  way  through  Etruria 
their  numbers  were  increased  by  some  Tuscan*. 
They  got  a good  booty  within  the  Roman  territory, 
and  returned ; but,  as  usual  with  the  nation,  they  had 
a dispute  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  came 
to  blows.  They  were  given  to  drink  and  all  kinds 
of  excess,  and  fond  of  quarrels.  Four  years  later 
(b.c.  296)  the  Galli  and  the  Samnites  were  leagued 
together.  (Polyb.  ii.  19.)  Livy  (x.  21)  mentions 
the  Umbri  and  Etruscans  also  as  joining  the  league 
against  the  Romans.  Polybius  states  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  with  loss  in  the  territory  of  the 
Camertii,  as  he  calls  it.  (Comp.  Liv.  x.  26).  But 
in  another  battle,  fought  a few  days  after  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sentinum,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  tho  Romans  defeated  the  Galli  and  their 
allies.  Livy,  in  his  description  of  this  battle  (x.  28), 
for  the  first  time  mentions  the  war-chariots  of  the 
Galli  ( esseda ).  Caesar,  in  his  Gallic  War,  never 
speaks  of  the  Transalpine  Galli  aiing  war-chariots; 
and  when  be  invaded  Britain  ami  found  them  there, 
the  strangeness  of  the  thing  led  him  to  describe  it 
minutely.  These  war-chariots  of  Livy  are  probably 
a rhetorical  embellishment  The  chariots  (curupiSts) 
which  Polybius  (ii.  28)  speaks  of  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  war-chariots.  Livy  is,  however,  satisfied 
with  fixing  the  number  of  the  enemy  that  fell  at 

25.000,  which  later  writers  raised  to  40,000  and 

100.000.  It  was  a victory  won  after  a hard  fight, 
and  on  Gallic  ground.  It  was  a sign  that  Rome  was 
growing  stronger,  and  that  the  latter  days  of  the 
Galli  were  approaching. 

About  ten  years  later  (b.  c.  283)  the  Galli  Seno- 
nes,  with  a large  force,  besieged  Arretium  (Arezzo), 
an  Etruscan  town  under  the  protection  of  Rome. 
The  Romans  came  to  it*  relief,  under  L.  Caeiilios 
Metelius.  Roman  ambassadors,  however;  were  first 
sent  to  expostulate  with  the  Senones,  and  to  induce 
them  to  retire ; but  they  were  murdered  by  the  Galli, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  Polybius  tells  the 
story  of  the  massacre  somewhat  differently.  Upon 
this  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  DolabelU  entered  the 
country  of  the  Senones,  burnt  all  before  him,  pnt  the 
men  to  the  sword,  and  carried  off  the  women  and 
children.  He  treated  the  Galli  as  they  had  treated 
other  nations.  In  the  mean  time  Metelius  was  de- 
feated by  the  Senones  before  Arretium,  with  great 
loss;  hut  it  does  nut  appear  that  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  enemy.  (Cotnp.  Polyb.  ii.  19  with  Liv. 
Epit . 12,  and  Freinaheim’s  Supplement).  The  quar- 
rel between  the  Romans  and  the  Senones  was  s*un 
decisively  settled.  The  Romans  gave  them  a com- 
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Pletc  defeat  Most  of  the  Senones  fell  in  the  battle, 
and  the  Romans,  driving  the  remainder  out  of  the 
country,  at  last  got  a firm  footing  north  of  the 
Apennines,  and  on  the  roast  of  the  Adriatic.  This 
was  the  first  part  of  Gallia  to  which  they  sent  a 
colony.  It  was  named  Sena  Gallica  (Senigaglia), 
to  distinguish  it  from  Sena  in  Etruria.  The  Epitome 
of  Livy  (£p.  1 1 ) places  the  foundation  of  Sena  Gallica 
before  the  complete  conquest  of  the  Senones,  which 
must  be  a mistake.  This  occupation  of  the  country 
of  the  Senones  alarmed  their  neighbours  the  Boii, 
who,  prevailing  on  the  Tuscans  to  join  them,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Lake  Vadimon  in  Etruria,  apparently 
on  their  way  to,Rome.  But  they  were  met  at  the  lake 
by  tiie  Romans,  who  slaughtered  the  greater  part 
both  of  the  Tuscans  and  the  Boii.  The  next  year 
the  Etruscans  and  Boii  mustered  all  the  youth  that 
could  bear  arms,  and  again  were  defeated  by  the 
Romans.  The  Galii  and  Etruscans  were  now  glad 
to  accept  terms  of  peace.  “ These  events,”  says  Po- 
lybius (ii.  20),  “ took  place  in  the  third  year  before 
Pyrrhus  crossed  into  Italy,  and  in  the  fifth  year  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  Galii  at  Delphi;  for  at 
these  times  Fortune  put  into  all  the  Galii  a kind  of 
pestilential  disposition  for  war.”  This  statement 
fixes  the  events  at  the  year  b.  c.  282.  These  wars 
with  the  Galii  were  the  Roman  apprenticeship  to 
danger,  for  they  never  met  with  more  desperate 
enemies ; and  the  interval  of  forty-five  years’  rest 
from  all  further  disturbance  from  that  quarter  which 
followed  the  peace,  left  the  Romans  leisure  to  fight 
with  Pyrrhus,  who  invaded  Italy,  and  to  carry  on 
their  first  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  Romans  had  excited  the  fears  of  the  Galii  by 
founding  the  Roman  colony  of  Sena;  but  in  268  they 
went  further  north,  and  founded  the  Latin  colony  of 
Ariminum  (Rimini).  Polybius(ii.  2 1 ),  in  a few  words 
full  of  meaning,  shows  how  the  new  war  began: 
“ When  those  of  the  Galii  who  had  seen  the  terrible 
things  departed  from  this  life  by  reason  of  their  years, 
and  a new  race  came  on,  full  of  passion,  without  reason, 
and  having  no  experience  of  and  never  having  seen  all 
kinds  of  evil  and  events,  they  began  again  to  stir  tho 
state  of  affairs,  as  is  natural,  and  to  be  irritated 
against  the  Romans  by  any  thing  that  occurred.” 
The  chiefs  privately  sent  for  a body  of  Transalpine 
Galii,  who  marched  to  Ariminum  ; but  there  the 
common  sort  among  the  Boii,  distrusting  the  new 
comers,  and  quarrelling  with  their  own  leaders,  killed 
their  chiefs  Atis  and  Galatus,  and  then  came  to  a 
pitched  battle  with  their  Transalpine  allies.  Five 
year*  after  this  (b.  c.  232)  the  tribune  C.  Fla- 
lninius  carried  a bill  for  the  division  of  the  land  in 
Picenum,  from  which  they  had  ejected  the  Senones, 
and  the  distribution  of  it  among  Roman  citizens. 
This  is  the  allotment  of  the  “ Galii  oils  ager  " which 
is  often  mentioned  (Cic.  de  Sen.  c.  4);  a measure 
which  Polybius  considers  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  a change  in  the  Roman  state  to  the  worse,  but 
which  was  certainly  the  cause  of  a dangerous  war; 
for  the  Galii  now  saw  that  the  Romans  aimed  at 
their  total  destruction.  The  Boii,  who  were  nearest 
to  the  new  Roman  territory,  and  the  Isombri  (In- 
enbres),  the  moat  powerful  of  the  Gallic  peoples  in 
Italy,  invited  Borne  Galii  from  beyond  the  Alps  to 
come  and  help  them  against  the  Romans.  These 
Galii,  who  were  from  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  were 
called  Gaesati,  or  u mercenaries,”  for  that,  says  Po- 
lybius, is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  But 
though  the  word  might  have  got  that  sense  in  the 
time  of  Polybius,  it  was  apparently  not  the  original 
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meaning ; for  “ gaesum  ” is  a Gallic  name  for  a 
javelin.  Tho  men  from  beyond  the  Alps  came  under 
the  kings  Concolitan  and  Aneroest ; and  never  did  a 
larger,  more  famous,  or  more  warlike  tody  of  troops 
go  out  of  these  parts  of  Gallia.  (Pclyb.  ii.  22.)  The 
Romans  made  great  preparations  fur  this  war.  which 
was  to  decide  whether  they  or  the  Galii  were  to  be 
the  masters  of  Italy.  It  was  eight  years  after  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  Picenum,  and  in  b.  c.  225, 
when  the  Gaesati  came  to  the  Po.  They  were  joined 
by  the  Isombri  and  Boii  ; but  the  Cenomaui  and 
the  Veneti,  having  been  visited  by  some  Roman  am- 
bassadors, forsook  the  Gallic  confederation  for  a 
Roman  alliance,  and  the  Galii  were  obliged  to  leave 
a force  behind  them  to  watch  these  people.  They 
entered  Tuscany  with  50,000  foot  and  20,000  horee 
and  waggons,  under  the  command  of  Concolitan, 
Aneroest,  and  Britomar.  (Florus,  :i.  3.) 

The  alarm  of  Ihe  Italians  was  shown  by  their 
readiness  to  assist  the  Romans  with  men  and  all 
kinds  of  supplies;  for  they  did  not  view  the  Galii 
simply  as  the  enemies  of  Rome,  but  as  the  enemies 
of  the  whole  peninsula,  from  whom  they  could  expect 
no  mercy.  Polybius  (ii.  24)  has  given  an  enume- 
ration of  the  force  of  Italy  at  this  critical  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  a bold  untiertaking 
Hannibal's  subsequent  invasion  was.  The  whole 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  Romans  and 
Socii,  was  700,000  foot,  and  70,000  horse.  The 
number  that  was  called  out  for  the  defence  of  Rome 
was  above  150,000  foot,  and,  6000  horse.  The 
Gallic  army  advanced  through  Etruria  as  far  as  Clu- 
siuin,  plundering  all  before  them;  hut  learning  that 
there  was  a Roman  army  in  their  rear,  they  retreated 
towards  Faesulac,  followed  by  the  Romans.  A battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated. 
The  consul  L.  Aemilins  l’apus,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Ariminnin  to  oppose  the  enemy's  march  in  that 
quarter,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Galii  upnn 
Koine,  moved  from  the  upper  sea,  and  came  np  with 
the  Galii  after  their  victory  over  the  Romans.  The 
Galii,  who  wished  to  save  their  booty,  moved  down 
to  the  coast,  with  the  consul  after  them  ; and  it 
happened  at  this  time  that  C.  Atilius  Regulus,  the 
other  consul,  who  was  returning  from  Sardinia,  had 
landed  with  his  troops  at  Pisae,  and  was  marching 
towards  Rome  by  the  opposite  road  to  that  which  the 
Galii  had  taken.  They  were  going  north,  and  the 
consul  was  coming  south.  Thus  they  were  hemmed 
in  between  two  armies;  but,  like  brave  and  skilful 
soldiers,  finding  an  enemy  before  and  behind,  they 
formed  two  lines  of  battle,  and  presented  two  front* 
to  their  enemy’s  two  armies.  The  Galii  were  near 
Telaino,  as  Polybius  says,  on  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
when  their  foragers  fell  in  with  the  advanced  troops 
of  Atilius;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they  had 
got  so  far  south,  as  their  object  was  to  retreat  as 
quickly  as  they  could.  The  Galii  fought  with  the  moat 
resolute  courage,  being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  except  in  the  quality  of  their  weapons  and 
their  armour.  It  is  said  that  40,000  Galii  perished, 
and  10,000  were  made  prisoners.  “ In  this  maimer, 
then,  the  most  formidable  of  the  Celtic  invasions  was 
brought  to  nought,  after  threatening  all  the  Italians, 
and  especially  the  Romans,  with  great  and  terrible 
danger.”  (Polybius.) 

In  the  following  year  the  Boii  submitted;  and  in 
B.  c.  223  the  Romans  for  the  first  time  crossed  the 
Po  with  their  armies,  and  invaded  the  country  of  the 
I ns  ub  res,  under  the  command  of  the  consul  C.  Fla- 
mini  us,  who  defeated  the  enemy  iu  a great  battle. 
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Polybius  on  this  occasion  states  a curious  fact  about 
the  Gallic  swords:  they  were  made  only  for  cutting, 
and  were  so  bad  that  they  were  bent  by  the  first 
heavy  blow,  and  could  not  be  used  again  till  the  men 
had  straightened  them  on  the  ground  by  means  of 
their  feet.  The  Roman  sword  was  pointed  and  fitted 
for  a thrust.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  222)  the 
consuls  M.  Claudius  Marcell  us  and  Cn.  Cornelius 
Scipio  continued  the  war  against  the  Insnhres,  who 
sent  for  a fresh  body  of  Gaesati  to  help  them.  The 
Romans  took  Accrrae  on  the  Addua,  arid  Mediolanum, 
the  chief  town  of  the  lnsubres,  by  storm.  This  ended 
the  war;  and  the  Insubres  submitted  without  terms. 
Marcell  us  (b.  c.  221)  had  a triumph  in  which  he 
carried  the  Spolia  Opima,  having  killed  with  his 
own  hand  a Gallic  prince,  Virdomaru*.  (Pint. 
Mareellus,  8.)  In  B.  c.  218  the  Romans  planted 
two  Latin  colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  each  of 
6000  men, — Placentia  ( Piacenza ) on  the  south  side 
of  the  Po,  and  Cremona  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  a little  lower  down.  The  Italian  Galli,  though 
beaten,  were  not  disposed  to  remain  quiet,  and  it  was 
in  the  hope  of  rousing  this  formidable  people  against 
the  Romans  that  Hannibal  determined  to  iuvade 
Italy  through  their  country  (b.  c.  218).  He  hoped 
with  the  aid  of  the  Galli  to  destroy  the  Roman 
empire.  When  Polybius  began  bis  history  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  he  wrote  as  an  introduction  to  it 
his  historical  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Cisalpine 
Galli  down  to  b.  a 218,  which  has  often  been  referred 
to  here.  But  as  he  well  knew  the  value  of  a geo- 
graphical de-cription  of  a country  which  is  the  scene 
of  historical  events  (iii.  36),  he  prefixed  to  his  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  an  outline  of 
the  geography  of  the  country  which  they  occupied 
(iL  14,  Ac.).  This  is  the  first  attempt  that  we  find 
at  a geographical  description  that  deserves  the 
name.  Polybius  (iL  14)  compares  Italy  to  a triangle, 
the  apex  of  which  is  at  the  south,  in  the  promontory 
which  he  calls  Cocynthus.  [Cocumius.]  The  base 
of  this  triangle  is  the  hill  country  along  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  {rj  r»e  'AA wtttv  wo fKuptia),  which,  beginning 
from  Massalia  ( Marseille ) and  the  parts  above  the 
Sardinian  sea,  extends  without  interruption  to  the 
innermost  recess  of  the  Adriatic ; but  it  does  not  quite 
reach  the  Adriatic,  for  it  stops  short,  and  leaves  a 
•mall  intervening  space.  At  the  base  of  this  hill 
country,  on  the  south,  lie  the  most  northern  plains  of 
Italy,  which  were  the  seat  of  the  Gallic  peoples. 
These  plains  also  form  a triangular  figure,  the  apex 
of  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
not  far  from  the  Sardinian  sea  above  Massalia.  The 
northern  side  of  this  triangle,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Alps,  is  2200  stadia  long;  and  the  southern,  which 
is  formed  by  the  Apennines,  is  3600  stadia  long.  | 
The  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic  forms  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  which  from  the  city  Sena  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  is  2500  stadia  long.  Conse-  | 
quently,  the  text  says,  the  whole  circuit  of  these  plains 
is  not  far  short  of  10,000  stadiA.  The  Ligustini 
(Ligures)  inhabit  the  Apennines,  from  the  place 
where  they  commence  above  Massalia  and  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Alps.  They  inhabit  both  the  slope 
towards  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the  slope  towards 
the  plains ; along  the  coast  as  far  as  Pisac,  the  most 
western  city  of  the  Tyrrheni,  and  inland  as  far  as 
Arretium  (Arexso),  where  the  Tyrrheni  begin. 
Next  to  them,  the  Umbri  occupy  both  slopes  of  the 
Apennines.  At  the  place  where  the  Apennines  are 
atout  500  stadia  from  the  Adriatic,  they  turn  to  the 
right  and  run  through  the  middle  of  Italy.  The 
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remainder  of  this  side  of  the  triangle  belongs  to  the 
plain  country,  and  extends  to  the  sea  and  the  city 
Sena.  The  Po,  famed  by  the  poets  under  the  name 
of  Kridanus,  has  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  about  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  described  above,  and  it  descend* 
to  the  plains  by  a southern  course.  Having  reached 
the  plain  country,  the  river  turns  to  the  east,  and 
flowing  through  it,  enters  the  Adriatic  by  two  moutlia. 
The  greater  part  of  the  plain  country,  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  the  Po,  lies  on  the  side  towards 
the  Alps  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines  is  an 
arbitrary  point  [Apenbibus.]  There  is  no  branch 
of  the  Po  which  answers  the  description  of  Polybius, 
except  the  Duria  Major  ( Dora  Baited)-,  and  if  be 
means  this  branch,  he  makes  the  Apennines  extend 
as  far  north  as  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  This  may 
seem  to  explain  why  he  gives  so  large  an  extent 
(3600  stadia)  to  the  Apennines,  from  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  Alps  to  the  latitude  of  Sena.  But 
a place  so  remote  from  the  Sardinian  sea  and  from 
Massalia  does  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  his  descrip- 
tion, which  would  apply  better  to  the  branch  of  the 
Po  which  rises  in  Mens  Vesulua  {Monte  Vito).  But 
this  branch  runs  north  before  it  turns  to  the  east. 
His  choice  of  Massalia  as  a point  of  reference  is  not 
exact;  but  it  was  the  best  knowu  place  on  the  coast 
between  the  Var  and  the  Rhone.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  western  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Po  was  not  very  exact;  but  his  general  de- 
scription of  the  great  plain  is  correct,  and,  with  such 
means  and  maps  as  he  had,  it  is  good.  [Alpes.] 

This  basin  of  the  Po  consists  of  a hill  country, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ranges,  and  of 
a plain  country,  a fact  which  Polybins  had  observed 
in  his  travels;  for  he  says,  “ On  each  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  side  to  the  Rhodanus,  and  the  side  to  the 
plains,  the  hilly  and  earthy  (not  rocky)  parts,  those 
towards  the  Rhone  and  the  north,  are  inhabited  by 
the  Transalpine  Galatae,  and  those  towards  the 
plains  by  the  Taurisci  and  Agones,  and  several  other 
barbaric  peoples.”  The  northern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines is  formed  by  lateral  branches,  which  run  down 
from  the  axis  of  the  mountain  to  the  plain.  The 
direction  of  these  branches  is  shown  by  the  nume- 
rous river  valleys,  from  the  Stura  in  the  west,  which 
flows  into  the  Tanarus,  which  flows  into  the  Po,  to 
the  streams  which  enter  the  sea  about  Ravenna, 
which  town  may  be  considered  near  the  southern 
limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The  streams  that  flow 
from  the  Apennines  south  of  Ravenna  as  far  as  the 
Aesis,  which  is  a little  south  of  Sena,  run  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  are  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The 
boundary  between  the  plain  and  the  hill  country  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Po  is  marked  pretty  nearly 
by  the  road  from  Ariminum  through  Modena  to 
Parma. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Po,  the  valleys  which  lie 
within  the  hill  country  (t)  wapvptux)  along  the  base 
of  the  Alps  have  a general  southern  direction,  as  the 
course  of  the  rivers  shows  by  which  they  are  drained. 
In  several  of  these  valleys  there  are  deep,  longi- 
tudinal depressions,  into  which  the  rivers  flow  at  the 
north,  and,  filling  them  up,  flow  out  from  the  south- 
ern extremity  through  the  plain  to  the  Po.  The  de- 
pressions filled  with  water  are  the  lakes  of  the  sub- 
Alpine  region,  — Verbanus  {Logo  Maggiort),  Lari  us 
{Lake  of  Como).  Sebinus  {Lago  ditto),  Benacus 
{Logo  di  Garda),  and  some  smaller  lakes.  Tim 
southern  end  of  these  lakes  marks  in  a general  way 
the  limit  of  the  hill  country,  and  south  of  this  limit 
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the  great  plain  begins.  The  most  eastern  of  these 
affluents  of  the  Po  is  the  Mincios,  which  flows 
through  the  great  lake  Bcnacus.  A ridge  of  hills 
lies  between  this  lake  and  the  river  Athesis  (Adige), 
irtiich  descends  from  the  Rhaetian  Alps  in  a long 
▼alley,  which  has  a general  southern  direction.  On 
reaching  the  plain,  the  Athesis  turns  SE.  and  E., 
and,  running  parallel  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Po,  enters  the  Adriatic.  The  Athesis  forms  a na- 
tural boundary  in  this  great  plain,  and  is  the  limit 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  considered  as  the  country  of  the 
Galli.  The  territory  cast  of  it,  Venetia,  or  the  coun- 
try of  the  Veneti,  extended  along  the  Adriatic  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf.  It  is  drained  by  numerous  streams, 
whose  upper  courses  are  in  narrow  valleys  in  the 
mountain  region ; and  the  lower  part  of  their  course 
is  through  the  flat  country  which  borders  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  from  Ravenna  northwards  to  the  bay 
of  Tergcste  (Trieste).  The  Po,  and  the  numerous 
streams  that  enter  the  Adriatic  through  the  plains 
north  of  it,  are  described  under  their  several  names 
[Athesis,  Padua,  &c.]. 

The  length  of  the  great  plain  from  Augusta  Tauri- 
norum  ( Torino ) to  the  delta  of  the  Po  is  above  200 
miles;  the  breadth  varies  in  different  parts.  Be- 
tween Bononia  ( Bologna ) and  Verona  it  is  near  70 
miles  wide.  From  the  towers  of  Bologna,  a man  can 
see  over  this  wide  level  as  far  os  the  Euganean  hills 
at  the  hack  of  Verona. 

Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  already  observed,  has  a nar- 
row meaning,  if  we  limit  the  term  to  the  parts  which 
were  occupied  by  the  Galli.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Romans  first  used  it  as  a general  name  for  North 
I tidy,  without  fixing  its  meaning  exactly,  though 
they  meant  by  it  the  country  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli. 
Afterwards  they  gave  the  name  to  all  the  basin  of 
the  Po,  and  included  in  it  at  least  so  much  of  the 
hill  country  as  they  had  subdued ; but  the  people 
within  the  Alps  (inalpini)  and  on  the  Italian  side 
were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  following  are  the  chief  Alpine  tribes  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  proceeding  from  west  to  east.  The  Le- 
pontii  were  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  country  that  lies  between  the 
sources  of  the  Rhodanus,  Rhenus,  and  Ticinus.  The 
Foe u nates  were  probably  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Lago  Maggiorc ; the  Mediates,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  lake ; and  the  Isarci,  on  the  south  -east  side. 
The  Genauni  are  placed  by  some  writers  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Maggiore.  About  the  lake  Larius, 
or  Como,  in  the  south  part,  were  the  Orobii,  in  whose 
country  Caesar  established  the  Latin  colony  of  No- 
vum Comum.  The  Culicones  [Culicones]  were 
on  the  N E.  side  of  the  lake  of  Como ; and  the 
Venuones  are  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Valtehne.  The  Jjuanetes  and  Rugusci  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  hills  north  of  Bergomum  ( Bergamo ). 
The  Camuni  [Camuni],  a tribe  akin  to  the  Kuganei, 
were  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ollius  ( Oglio );  and 
the  Kuganei,  an  old  Italian  people,  were  situated, 
in  the  historical  times,  about  the  lake  Bcnacus 
(Garda)  and  about  Edrum  ( Idro ).  The  Stonl, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhere 
north  of  the  Benacus.  The  warlike  nation  of  the 
Rhaeti,  who  gave  name  to  a part  of  the  High  Alps, 
were  east  of  the  Lepontii,  but  only  a small  part 
could  be  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  The  valley  of 
the  Adige,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  roads  into 
Italy  from  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  contained  the 
Tridentini,  whose  position  is  determined  by  that  of 
Tridentum  ( Trento ) on  the  Adige;  and  the  Brix- 
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entes  are  the  people  of  Brixen , higher  up  in  the 
valley  of  the  Adige.  The  Breuni  were  still  further 
north  [BkeukiJ  : they  are  incorrectly  placed  by 
some  modern  writers  east  of  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

East  of  the  Athesis  in  the  hill  country  the  po- 
sition of  the  Medoaci  was  probably  in  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  two  rivers  named  Medoacus  or  Medu- 
acuh  ; and  in  the  mountains  above  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  were  the  Carni,  a Celtic  people, — for  there 
were  Celtae  in  these  parts.  [Carki.]  The  country 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Carni  was  Venetia.  or 
the  country  of  the  Veneti,  which  is  generally  excluded 
from  the  descriptions  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  the  limited 
sense ; and  this  is  correct  enough,  for  the  Romans 
had  no  wars  with  the  Veneti,  and  their  writers  have 
, not  told  us  that  they  were  Galli.  This  name,  one  of 
the  oldest  national  names  of  Italy,  lias  subsisted  to 
the  present  day.  If  the  Veneti  were  Celtae  or  Galli, 
they  belong  to  some  very  early  migration,  and  the 
supposition  that  they  were  Celtae,  is  at  least  as 
probable  as  any  other.  The  remark  of  Polybius 
(ii.  17)  as  to  their  language,  is  not  decisive  against 
the  supposition  of  their  being  of  Gallic  or  Celtic 
stock.  Herodotus  (v.  9)  had  heard  of  the  Heneti 
or  Eneti  ou  the  Adriatic,  and  he  speaks  of  Eneti 
(i.  196)  as  Illyrians,  from  which,  even  if  it  be 
true,  we  can  conclude  nothing,  except  tliat  the 
Eneti,  who  are  probably  the  Veneti,  were  on  tlie 
Adriatic  in  the  fifth  century  before  our  era.  Strabo 
(p»  212)  gives  two  traditions  about  the  Veneti ; one 
that  they  were  from  the  Annoric  Veneti  in  Gallia, 
and  another  that  they  were  from  the  l’aphlagonian 
Ileneti.  In  another  place  (p.  195)  he  has  a sensible 
remark  on  this  matter  : he  says,  “ I think  that  these 
Veneti  of  Transalpine  Gallia  were  the  parent  stock  of 
the  Veneti  on  the  Hadriatic,  for  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  Celtae  who  are  in  Italy,  here  migrated  thither 
from  the  country  beyond  the  Alps,  like  the  Boii  and 
the  Scnones  ; but  on  account  of  the  sameness  of 
name  (some)  say  that  they  are  Paphlagonians. 
However,  I do  not  speak  positively,  for  in  such 
matters  probability  is  sufficient.”  This  passage 
contains  a good  deal  First,  it  states  that  nearly  all 
the  Celtae  of  Italy  came  from  the  country  beyond 
the  Alps,  which  implies  that  there  were  some  Celtae 
who  did  not  come  from  Transalpine  Gallia ; secondly, 
he  means  to  say,  that  the  Veneti  are  Celtae,  for  he 
says,  “ nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  Celtae,"  which  im- 
plies that  the  Veneti  were  Celtae.  Besides,  if  they 
were  not  Celtae,  but  something  else,  he  would  not 
have  supposed  that  they  were  descendants  of  the 
Transalpine  Veneti  His  text  clearly  means  that 
they  were  Celtae.  His  argument  for  their  Trans- 
alpine origin  is  not  worth  much.  We  might  just  as 
well  suppose  these  Italian  Veneti  to  be  tbe  pro- 
genitors of  the  Transalpine  Vcoeti ; for,  as  Herodotus 
says,  “ in  a very  long  time  any  thing  may  take 
place.” 

Polybius  (ii.  17)  enumerates  the  principal  Gallic 
tribes,  for  he  does  not  profess  to  mention  all,  from  west 
to  east ; and  first,  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pa 
He  places  the  Lai  and  Lcbecii  or  Laevi  and  Libicii, 
about  the  sources  of  the  Po,  which  is  not  very 
precise.  Probably  they  did  not  extend  farther  east 
than  the  Ticinus.  Polybius  only  mentions  the  Sa- 
lassi  once  (Frag,  xxxiv.  10),  and  he  describes  one 
of  the  passes  over  the  Alpe  as  lying  through  their 
country.  They  were  north  of  the  Laevi  and  Libicii, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  Major,  the  Val  d Aosta. 
in  which  was  the  subsequent  Roman  settlement  of 
Augusta  Praetoria,  and  lower  down  at  the  entrance 
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of  the  valley  was  Eparedia,  also  a Roman  settlement ; 
and,  according  to  Pliny  (iii.  17),  a Gallic  name. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Solassi  were  Celtae, 
though  the  want  of  evidence  does  not  prove  that 
they  were  not.  They  were  mountaineers,  not  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains.  They  took  no  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  against  Rome ; and  they 
were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  though 
K pored  ia,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  great 
valley,  was  settled  before  that  time.  [Eporedia.] 
Next  to  the  Laevi  and  the  Libicii  were  the  Lsombri, 
or  Insubres,  between  the  hill  country  and  the  Pa 
Their  eastern  limit  seems  to  have  been  the  Addua 
(Adda);  and  their  chief  city,  Mediolanum,  had  a 
Gallic  name,  but  its  origin  i*  unknown.  There  is  a 
curious  confusion  in  the  MSS.  about  the  nann  of 
this  people.  In  the  passage  already  quoted  from 
Polybius  (ii.  1 6),  where  he  describes  the  Apennines 
next  to  the  Ligurians  as  occupied  by  Umbri,  three 
MSS.  (cd.  Bekker)  have  lsombri  instead  of  Umbri ; 
and  in  iii.  86  one  MS.  has  Iaoinbri.  But  in  both 
passages  the  Umbri  are  meant.  Another  form  of 
the  name,  Sumbri,  lias  been  mentioned,  which  occurs 
in  Strabo.  Editors  generally  take  great  pains  to 
get  rid  of  all  these  troublesome  varieties,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  uniformity.  The  forms  Insobares, 
Insobri,  are  stated  to  be  tbe  forms  in  Polybius  by 
Stephanus  («.  r.):  and  the  form  Insobri  occurs  in 
the  Fragments  of  Polybius,  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  was  his  genuine  form.  In  the  Roman  form 
Insubres,  tbe  n does  not  seem  to  be  a radical  part 
of  the  name,  and  $ubr  is  the  real  element.  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  existence  of  a tribe  in  Gallia 
called  Insubres,  except  the  passage  of  Livy  already 
cited ; and  this  name  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
maps  of  Transalpine  Gallia.  The  lsombri  are  an 
Italian  people,  of  whose  origin  nothing  is  known  ; 
but  they  were  Galli. 

The  Cenomani  or  Gonomani,  as  Polybius  writes 
the  name,  were  due  cast  of  the  lsombri  along  the 
Po,  and  their  eastern  limit  was  prnl«bly  the  Adige; 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Lower  Adige  and  the  Po.  Mantua 
would  lie  within  their  territory,  and  Cremona,  the 
first  Roman  settlement  north  of  the  Po  (n.  c.  218), 
the  choice  of  which  may  have  been  determined  in 
some  measure  by  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Cenomani  at  that  time.  Verona, 
east  of  the  Adige,  is  named  by  Livy  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cenomani,  which  is  certainly  not  true, 
unless  the  territory  of  tbe  Cenomani  extended  some 
distance  east  of  tbe  Adige;  for  this  river  is  a natural 
and  a political  boundary.  Brixia  was  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cenomani,  and  there  may  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Bcrgotnum  was  one  alsa  The  northern 
limit  of  the  Cenomani  was  the  hill  country  of  the 
Euganei. 

The  tribes  on  the  south  of  the  Po  were  also  all 
in  the  plain.  The  most  western  were  the  Ananea 
(Polyb.  ii.  17),  whom  Polybius,  tbe  only  author  who 
mentions  them,  describes  as  about  the  Apennine,  by 
which  he  means  the  base  of  the  hills.  They  are 
otherwise  unknown.  Their  neighbours  on  tbe  east 
were  the  Boil  Polybius  (ii.  32)  speaks  of  Anamares, 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  Ananes;  but  the 
name  is  different  enough,  and  Polybius  places  the 
Anamares  in  Gallia  Transalpina  near  Massilia.  The 
Bnii  occupied  the  country  along  the  south  side  of  i 
the  Po  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  northern 
slopes  of  these  mountains.  Their  limits  can  only  be 
approximated  to  by  mentioning  the  towns  within 
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their  territory.  Bononia,  originally  called  Felaina, 
when  it  was  an  Etruscan  city,  was  one  of  them,  and 
Mutina  and  Parma  were  two  others.  Placentia,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Trebia  and  the  Po,  may  have  been 
within  their  limits;  if  it  was  not,  we  must  place  it 
in  the  country  of  the  Ananes.  East  of  the  Boii  were 
the  Lingones,  44  towards  the  Adriatic  ” (Polybius). 
This  would  place  them  in  the  low  flat  land  east  of 
; Modena  and  Bologna,  in  the  Ferrarese,  a country 
that  cannot  be  inhabited  without  keeping  up  the 
canals  and  embankments  any  more  than  many  parts 
of  the  Netherlands.  If  the  Lingones  really  main- 
tained themselves  in  this  place,  they  must  have  lieen 
an  industrious  people.  We  know  nothing  at  all  of 
' their  history  in  Italy,  except  what  a modern  writer 
says,  founding  bis  remark  on  Livy  (v.  35),  that  tho 
Lingones  came  into  Italy  with  the  Boii,  and  probably 
shared  all  their  undertakings  and  their  fate,  since 
there  is  no  other  special  mention  of  them.  A man 
who  has  the  gift  of  reason  would  come  to  a different 
conclusion;  that  the  Lingones  shared  neither  the 
undertakings  nor  the  fate  of  tbe  Boii.  They  were  in 
thrir  marshes,  keeping  out  the  water  and  looking 
after  their  hogs  and  beasts,  and  the  Romans  would 
not  touch  such  people  till  all  tbe  rest  were  subdued. 
The  last  tribe  was  the  Senones,  “ on  the  sea  " (Poly- 
bius). The  limits  of  the  Senones  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  Tbe  river  Aesis  may  have  been  their 
southern  limit.  Strabo  (p.  217)  says  that  the  Aesis 
was  originally  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
(#Vrfc»  iftATwr^),  and  afterwards  the  river  Rubico. 

Thus  we  see  that  these  Gallic  nations,  with  whom 
the  Romans  had  so  long  a struggle,  were  all  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains,  and  only  of  those  parts  of  the 
hilly  region  which  are  contiguous  to  the  plains;  but 
not  a hill  people,  nor  mountaineers.  Only  two  na- 
tions make  a great  figure  among  them,  the  lsombri 
and  the  Boii.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  lsombri 
came  from  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  very  little  to  con- 
nect tbe  Boii  with  this  Gallia.  These  facts  are  worth 
the  consideration  of  a future  historian  of  uncient  Italy. 
Niebuhr,  who  rejects  Livy's  account  of  the  time  of 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  settling  in  Italy,  supposes  them 
lt»  have  crossed  the  Alps  only  some  ten  or  twenty 
years  before  they  took  Rome,  and  he  affirms  this  on 
the  authority  of  Polybius.  Diodorus  certainly  places 
the  passage  of  these  Galli  over  the  Alps  (xiv.  113) 
immediately  before  the  capture  of  Rome;  but  we 
cannot  infer  from  Polybius  at  what  time  he  supposed 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  to  have  crossed  the  Alps.  He 
says  nothing  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  time,  and  like  a prudent  man  he 
leaves  the  thing  as  obscure  as  be  found  it.  The 
true  conclusion  is,  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  of 
the  Gallic  settlements  in  North  Italy ; and  yet  there 
were  Galli  there,  and  the  country  which  they  occu- 
pied was  Gallia  in  Italy.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  Galli  exterminated  all  the  people  of  the  plains 
which  they  got  possession  of.  If  any  were  left,  they 
would  be  Umbri;  for  as  to  the  Tuscans,  they,  pro- 
bably, during  their  possession  of  the  Po  country, 
lived  in  strong  towns,  and  made  somebody  else  cul- 
tivate the  ground  for  them.  There  is  one  remarkable 
place  in  the  country,  Spina,  an  Hellenic  settlement 
near  the  sea,  and  perhaps  on  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Po.  What  effect  it  had  on  the  civilisation  of  Cis- 
alpine Gallia,  we  do  not  know;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
have  been  at  an  early  period  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cance. It  was  fixed  in  a like  position  with  respect 
to  inland  Galli  and  barbarous  tribes  with  the  Pho- 
cacan  town  of  Maasalia,  on  tbe  south  coast  of  Trans- 
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alpine  Gallia;  but  it  had  a less  fortunate  and  less 

brilliant  history.  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  214.) 

The  other  tribes  in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  which 
have  not  yet  been  spoken  of,  are  Ligurians,  or  else 
tribes  of  unknown  origin.  Polybius  (ii.  15)  has 
already  mentioned  Tauriaci  and  Agones  as  inhabiting 
the  hill  country  in  the  basin  of  the  Pa  He  does  not 
say  that  they  were  Galli,  but  he  seems  to  mean  that 
they  were.  There  were  Taurisci  in  the  Gallic  anny 
at  the  great  battle  near  the  Telamo.  (Polyb.  ii.  28.) 
After  mentioning  these  Taurisci,  Polybius  adds  that 
the  Ligustini  inhabit  both  sides  of  the  Apennines. 
As  he  places  the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines considerably  north,  and  describes  the  position 
of  the  Taurisci  in  the  terms  already  stated,  he  may 
intend  to  place  them  a great  way  to  the  east,  and 
they  may  be  a people  belonging  to  the  Taurisci  of 
Noricum.  If  this  is  true,  it  shows  that  the  Cisalpine 
Galli  in  their  contests  with  the  Ramans  got  help 
from  other  Galli  besides  those  within  the  limits  of 
Gallia  Tran&alpina  as  determined  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  at  least  certain,  notwithstanding  the  similarity 
of  name,  that  Polybius,  when  be  speaks  of  the  Tau- 
risci docs  not  mean  the  Taurini,  whom  he  places  in 
the  west  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  river  (iii.  60).  Wc  might  infer  from  Po- 
lybius that  the  Taurini  were  not  Galli;  and  Strabo  (p. 
204)  and  other  authorities  distinctly  state  that  they 
were  Ligures.  Their  chief  town,  afterwards  Au- 
gustaTaurinorum(  Torino),  determines  their  position 
in  a general  way,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  here. 
In  that  angle  of  the  Po  which  is  drained  by  the 
Stura  and  other  branches  of  the  Tanarus  were  the 
Vagienni,  whose  limits  Pliny  (iii.  16)  extends  to  I 
Mons  Vesultu.  Their  chief  town  whs  afterwards  | 
Augusta  Vagiennorutn  (/?en«).  [Augusta  Vagi-  , 
e.nnokum.]  East  of  the  Vagienni  were  the  Sta- 
tielli,  one  of  whose  places,  Aquae  Statiellae,  is  the  ' 
modem  Acqtti  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida.  None 
of  these  Ligurian  tribes  in  the  basin  of  the  Po  belong 
to  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  its  limited  sense  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Galli;  but  they  were  included  in  the  poli- 
tical Gallia  Cisalpina  of  a la!rr  period,  together  with 
Liguria  south  of  the  Apennines.  As  Ligurians 
however  they  are  properly  treated  under  that  name. 
We  cannot  fix  the  limit  between  the  Ligures  and 
Anancs  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po.  It  was  probably 
west  of  the  Trebia,  and  certainly  east  of  the  Ta 
narus.  Nor  can  we  fix  the  limit  between  the  Li- 
gures and  Galli  on  the  north  side  of  the  Po  ; but  it 
seems  likely  that  the  Duria  Major  may  have  been  the 
limit 

Hannibal  arrived  in  the  north  of  Italy  b.  c.  218, 
with  his  forces  diminished  and  weakened  by  a long 
march  and  the  passage  over  the  Alps.  Before  he 
reached  Italy  the  Boii  and  Insub  res  took  up  arms 
and  invaded  the  lands  of  Placentia  and  Cremona. 
The  Roman  triumviri,  who  had  come  to  mark  out 
the  allotments,  fled  to  Mutina,  where  they  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Galli.  (Liv.  x-\L  25;  Polyb.  iii.  40.) 
L.  Manlius,  who  was  hurrying  to  Mutina  to  relieve 
the  Romans  there,  lost  many  of  his  men  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Galli  in  his  march  through  the  fo- 
rests, but  at  last  he  made  his  way  to  Tanetum  near 
the  Po,  where  some  Cenomani  from  Brixia  came  to 
him.  Manlius  was  also  joined  at  Tanetum  by  the 
praetor  C.  Atilius,  who  was  sent  to  his  aid. 

Though  Hannibal  liad  prepared  the  Italian  Galli 
fur  bis  arrival,  and  relied  on  them  for  the  success  of 
his  invasion,  he  was  coldly  received  at  first  The 
Cenomani,  Vcneti,  and  some  of  the  Ligures,  were  ou 
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the  Roman  side;  and  the  Boii  and  Insubree  were 
kept  in  check  by  the  presence  of  the  consul  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio.  The  victory  of  Hannibal  at  the  Ti- 
cinua,  though  it  was  only  a fight  between  cavalry, 
determined  the  disposition  of  his  wavering  allies, 
and  from  this  time  the  Galli  followed  him  th  rough 
his  Italian  campaigns.  In  the  battle  on  the  Trebia 
there  were  still  Cenooiani  on  the  Roman  aide  (Liv. 
xxi.  55),  who  fought  against  the  other  Galli  who 
were  with  Hannibal.  The  Carthaginian  won  th« 
battle  of  the  Trebia,  with  little  loss  of  his  Iberian 
and  Libyan  soldiers.  His  Gallic  auxiliaries  lost  a 
great  number  of  men.  When  he  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines he  had  a large  body  of  Galli  with  him,  and  it 
required  all  the  prudence  of  this  great  commander  to 
keep  his  turbulent,  discontented  auxiliaries  in  order. 
The  Galli,  however,  served  him  well  in  the  great 
battle  at  the  Trasymene  lake  (b.  c.  217),  and  also 
at  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  where  4000  of  them  fell  — 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  loss  on  the  Car- 
thaginian side.  (Polyb.  iii.  117.) 

Though  the  victory  of  Cannae  brought  many  of 
the  Southern  Italians  to  the  side  of  Hannibal,  they 
were  not  like  the  desperate  fighters  who  had  followed 
him  from  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  of  whom  be  had 
now  lost  the  greater  part  without  being  able  to  get 
fresh  supplies.  Ho  never  could  recover  his  commu- 
nication with  North  Italy  after  he  had  gone  to  the 
south.  The  Romans  turned  their  arms  against 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  both  to  punish  the  revolted  Galli 
and  to  cut  Hannibal  off  from  getting  recruits.  L. 
Postu in iua  (n.c.  216),  consul  devignatus,  was  sent 
over  the  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  Boii,  bat 
he  and  nearly  all  his  army  perished  in  the  great 
forest  called  Litana,  which  was  somewhere  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  which  looks  to  the 
basin  of  the  Po.  The  story  is  told  by  Livy,  with 
marvellous  circumstances  of  exaggeration,  probably 
founded  on  some  small  truth  (xxiii.  24).  The  con- 
sul's head  was  cut  off  by  the  Boii;  and  the  skull, 
being  cleaned,  was  lined  with  gold,  after  Gallic 
fashion,  and  used  as  a cup  in  their  great  temple  on 
solemn  occasions.  This  barbaric  practice  of  the 
Galli  was  not  so  inhuman  as  Roman  superstition,  for 
the  year  before  at  Rome  they  had  buried  alive  a 
vestal  virgin  who  was  accused  of  unchastity;  and 
among  the  extraordinary  religious  ceremonies  per- 
formed after  their  great  defeat  at  Cannae  they  buried 
a Gaul  male  and  female,  and  a Greek  male  and  fe- 
male, alive,  in  a stone  vault  in  the  cow-market. 
(Lir.  xxii.  57.) 

Hannibal  was  still  in  South  Italy  in  b.  c.  207,  near 
eleven  years  after  he  had  crossed  the  Alps.  He  at- 
tempted to  open  his  communication  with  North 
Italy  by  his  brother  Haadrubal,  who  marched  from 
Spain  through  Gallia  and  crossed  over  the  Alps  into 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  by  the  route  that  his  brother 
had  taken.  Hasdrubal  bad  been  joined  in  Gallia  by 
the  Arvemi,  — the  warlike  people  of  the  Auvrrgne, 
— and  by  other  Gallic  and  Alpine  tribes  (Liv.  xxviL 
39);  and  he  got  recruits  from  the  Cisalpine  Gauls. 
One  of  the  consuls,  M.  Livios  Sal  ins  tor,  who  was 
sent  to  oppose  him,  posted  himself  near  the  small 
stream  Metaurum,  which  flows  from  the  eastern 
Apennines  into  the  Adriatic  between  Pbaurum  and 
Sena.  The  other  consul,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  was 
watching  Hannibal  in  the  south,  intercepted  a letter 
from  Hasdrubal  to  Hannibal  He  saw  the  danger 
of  letting  the  two  brothers  unite  their  forces,  and  be 
determined  to  prevent  it.  He  hurried  to  the  north 
with  a division  of  his  army,  and  joined  his  colleague. 
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Hasdrubal  mi  compelled  to  fight,  and  he  made  the 
beat  disposition  of  his  troops  that  he  could.  Against 
the  right  wing  of  the  Romans,  where  Nero  com- 
manded his  picked  men,  Hasdrubal  posted  the  Galli 
on  his  own  left, — not  so  much  because  he  trusted 
them,  as  because  he  supposed  that  the  Romans  feared 
them.  On  the  banks  of  the  Metaurum  the  Romans 
got  full  satisfaction  for  Trasymenus  and  Cannae. 
The  enemy  was  slaughtered  by  thousands ; and  so 
complete  was  the  victory  that  Livius  allowed  some 
Ligures  and  Cisalpine  Galli,  who  either  had  not  been 
in  the  battle  or  had  escaped  from  the  rout,  to  more  off 
without  being  followed:  “Let  some  remain,"  he 
said,  “ to  be  the  messengers  of  the  enemy's  defeat 
and  of  our  victory."  (Liv.  xxvii.  2D.)  Hasdrubal 
perished  in  the  battle;  and  when  Nero  retamed  to 
his  camp  in  the  south  he  ordered  his  head  to  be 
thrown  before  the  Carthaginia'n  outposts,  that  Han- 
nibal might  have  no  doubt  about  his  brother's  fate. 

The  Carthaginians  made  another  and  last  effort  to  i 
assail  the  Romans  through  North  Italy.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  b.  c.  205,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war, 
Mago,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  landed  on  the  Ligurian  j 
coast  and  seized  Genua,  where  the  Galli  flocked  to  I 
him.  Here  also  Mago  received  twenty-five  ships  | 
from  Carthage,  6000  infantry,  800  horsemen,  and  i 
seven  elephants,  a large  sum  of  money  to  hire  troops 
with,  and  orders  to  move  on  towards  Rome  and  join 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxix.  4.)  Mago  maintained  him- 
self in  Cisalpine  Gallia  to  the  year  b.  c.  203,  when 
be  was  defeated  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubres  by 
the  Romans,  and  dangerously  wounded.  He  was 
recalled  to  Africa  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  he  set 
sail,  but  he  died  on  the  voyage.  Hannibal,  who 
was  recalled  about  the  same  time,  took  with  him 
some  of  the  men  who  had  followed  him  all  throngh  his 
Italian  campaigns  ; and  in  the  battle  of  Zarna  (n.  C. 
202),  where  he  was  defeated  by  P.  Scipio,  one- third 
of  his  men.  it  is  said,  were  Ligures  and  Galli. 
The  Second  Punic  War  ended  B.  c.  201. 

M^;o  left  one  of  his  officers,  Hamilcar,  behind 
him  in  Cisalpine  Gallia  (Liv.  xxxi.  10),  or  he  was 
one  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter  on  the 
Metanrum;  it  is  not  certain  which.  Hamilcar  stirred 
up  the  Insubres,  Boii,  and  Cenomani,  and  some 
Ligurians,  and  falling  on  Placentia  took  and  burnt 
it.  He  then  crossed  the  Po  to  plunder  Cremona. 
L.  Furiua  Purpnreo,  the  governor  of  the  provincia, 
ns  Livy  (xxxi.  10)  terms  it,  was  near  Ariminum 
with  a force  too  small  to  relieve  Cremona.  He 
wrote  to  the  senate  for  help,  and  his  letter  states 
the  fact  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  having  maintained 
themselves  all  through  the  Punic  War.  Purpnreo 
•oon  after  defeated  the  Galli,  before  Cremona,  and 
Hamilcar  fell  in  the  battle.  (Liv.  xxxi.  21.)  But 
the  war  still  continued,  and  the  praetor  Cn.  Baebius 
Tampbilus  fell  into  an  ambuscade  in  the  territory 
of  the  Insubres,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  with  the  loss  of  above  6000  men.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  7.)  Sex.  Aelius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
B.  c.  198,  did  no  more  in  Gallia  than  settle  the 
colonists  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  who  hail  been 
lispersed  in  the  late  troubles.  It  was  only  by 
securing  those  two  colonies  that  the  Romans  could 
subjugate  this  country,  and  they  prosecuted  the 
work  with  the  characteristic  national  stubbornness. 
In  B.c.  197  both  the  consuls,  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus 
and  Q.  Minucius  Rufus,  went  to  Gallia.  Cethegus 
went  direct  against  the  Insubres ; Rufus  went  to 
Genua  and  began  the  war  with  the  Ligures  in  the 
basin  of  the  Po.  Having  reduced  all  the  Liguriaus 
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on  the  south  of  the  Po  except  the  Ilvates,  and  all 
the  Galli  except  the  Boii,  he  led  his  troops  into  the 
country  of  the  Boii,  who  had  gone  over  the  river  to 
help  the  Insubres.  The  Boii  returned  to  defend 
their  lands.  The  treacherous  Cenomani  were  in- 
duced by  Cethegus  to  betray  the  Insubres,  whom 
they  had  joined  ; and  the  story  is,  that  in  the  battle 
which  followed  the  Cenomani  fell  upon  their  own 
countrymen  and  contributed  to  their  defeat.  Above 
30,000  Galli  are  said  to  have  fallen  ; and  according 
to  some  authorities  it  was  in  this  battle  that  Hamil- 
car foil.  (Liv.  xxxi.  21,  xxxii.  30.)  Livy  found 
even  some  authorities  which  affirmed  that  Hamilcar 
appeared  in  the  triumph  of  Cethegus.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
23.)  The  news  of  this  defeat  discouraged  the  Boii, 
who  dispersed  to  their  villages,  and  left  the  Roman 
commander  to  plunder  their  lands  and  burn  their 
houses,  which  is  still  the  way  of  dealing  with  nations 
who  will  not  consent  to  be  beaten  in  a pitched 
battle.  In  b.c.  196  the  consuls,  L.  Furius  Pur- 
pureo,  who  as  piaetor  had  served  before  in  Gallia, 
and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  of  a race  well  known  in 
Gallic  wars,  were  both  employed  at  home.  They 
had  Italia  for  their  provincia,  as  the  Roman  phrase 
is.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  25.)  'Marcellus  defeated  the  In- 
snbrea  in  a great  battle,  and  took  the  town  of  Co- 
mam,  upon  which  eight-and -twenty  strung  places 
surrendered  to  him.  Purpnreo  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  country  of  the  Boii  in  the  usual  way  ; burn- 
ing, destroying,  and  killing.  The  story  of  these  cam- 
paigns is  confused;  but  if  the  narrative  is  true,  we 
learn  that  the  Boii,  being  unable  to  do  any  damage 
to  the  cautious  Purpurea,  crowed  the  Po  and  fell  on 
the  Laevi  and  the  Libui,  who  were  Galli.  Returning 
home  with  their  booty,  they  met  the  two  consuls; 
and  the  fight  was  so  fierce,  for  the  passions  on  both 
sides  were  greatly  excited,  that  the  Romans  left 
scarcely  a Boian  to  return  home  and  tell  of  the 
defeat  (Liv.  xxxiii.  37.)  Marcellus  had  a triumph 
at  Rome;  and  Livy  on  this  and  on  previ«ms  occasions 
records  the  fact  of  the  great  quantity  of  copper  and 
silver  coin  which  was  brought  into  the  aerarium 
from  this  Gallic  war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Galli  used  copper  and  silver  money,  and  probably 
had  their  own  mint,  as  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  Part 
of  this  money  might  be  Roman  or  Italian,  the  pro- 
duce of  old  plunder.  The  consul,  L.  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  the  colleague  of  M.  Porcius  Cato,  was  employed 
in  b.c.  194  in  fighting  with  the  Boii,  and  restoring 
the  buildings  in  Placentia  and  Cremona  which  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  war.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  22.)  Flac- 
cus  continued  in  Cisalpine  Gallia  the  following  year 
as  proconsul,  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  country  of 
the  Insubres.  The  consul,  T.  Sempronius  Longus, 
led  his  troops  against  the  Boii.  This  unconquerable 
people  were  again  in  arms  under  a king  Boiorix. 
They  attacked  Sempronius  in  his  camp;  and  after  a 
desperate  fight,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  and  a 
doubtful  result,  the  consul  took  shelter  in  Placentia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.)  The  numbers  that  foil  in  these 
battles  are  exaggerated,  and  are  a mere  guess:  but 
these  continued  losses  were  destroying  all  the  man- 
hood of  the  Boii.  In  b.c.  192  the  Ligures  were  in 
arms,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  walls  uf  Placentia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  56.)  The  history  of  these  campaigns 
shows  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Romans  de- 
pended on  their  two  colonies  on  the  Po.  The  senate 
declared  that  there  was  a “ Tumult  us,"  a Gallic 
war.  One  consul,  Minucius  Thermos,  was  sent 
against  the  Lignres.  The  other  consul,  Merula, 

| had  a battle  with  the  Boii  near  Mu  Linn;  and  the 
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narrative  of  the  Homan  historian  admits  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  the  Galli,  of  whom  14,000  fell,  and 
1092  of  the  foot  were  taken  prisoners.  The  mention 
of  the  exact  number  of  the  captives  is  curious  (Liv. 
xxxv.  5),  and  Livy  probably  had  good  authority  for 
it.  The  number  of  prisoners  could  be  ascertained, 
for  they  would  be  sold.  The  Homans  also  counted 
their  loss  in  this  battle  by  thousands. 

The  complete  subjugation  of  this  brave  people  was 
accomplished  by  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
(n.c.  191),  a cruel  man,  who  slaughtered  the  Boii 
without  mercy,  and  made  it  one  of  the  grounds  for 
claiming  a triumph  that  be  had  left  only  children  and 
old  men  alive.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  40.)  In  the  triumph  of 
Scipio  a great  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  appeared. 
Like  most  uncivilised  people,  and  civilised  too,  as  they 
are  called,  the  Boii  were  fond  of  gold  ornaments.  They 
had  also  bronze  vessels  and  silver  vessels,  which 
they  made  themselves,  and  not  without  skill,  for  the 
nation  has  always  excelled  in  ingenuity,  and  shown 
an  aptitude  for  all  works  of  taste.  They  must  have 
become  a very  different  people  in  their  habits  from 
the  Gallic  invaders  whom  Polybius  describes.  The 
brutal  consul  led  in  his  triumph,  all  together,  the 
nobles  of  the  Boii  and  the  horses  that  he  had  taken 
from  them.  The  nation  had  surrendered  (“  scse  de- 
diderunt"),  according  to  Roman  phrase  ; and  about 
half  the  land  was  declared  the  property  of  the  Roman 
people.  This  was  the  end  of  the  nationality  of  the 
Boii  in  Italy.  The  survivors  are  said  to  have  left 
the  country.  [Bon.]  In  b.  c.  189  the  Romans 
made  Bononia  a Latin  colony  (Liv.  xxxvii.  57),  and 
six  years  later  the  Roman  colonies  (Liv.  xxxix.  55) 
of  Parma  and  Mutina  were  settled.  Polybius  incor- 
rectly speaks  of  Mutina  as  a colony  in  b.  c.  218.  The 
name  of  the  Senones  had  been  effaced  long  ago;  the 
Boii  now  disappeared,  and  of  the  Lingones  we  know 
nothing,  nor  of  the  Ananes.  The  whole  of  Gallia  Cis- 
padana  was  Roman.  In  Gallia  Transpadana  there 
were  no  enemies  except  the  Insub  res,  who,  next  to 
the  Boii,  bad  made  the  most  vigorous  resistance  to 
Rome  ; but  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  last  wars, 
and  they  were  now  quiet.  The  perfidious  Cenomani 
were  long  since  the  slaves  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Yencti  never  gave  them  any  trouble. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
made  a province  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Boii,  b.  o. 
191.  But  though  a great  port  of  the  basin  of  the 
Po  was  now  brought  under  Roman  dominion,  and 
colonies  were  planted,  we  have  no  account  of  a regular 
provincial  administration  being  established.  In  fact, 
the  Romans  dealt  with  their  conquered  countries  in 
different  ways,  according  to  circumstances.  Gallia 
Cisalpina  was  a Roman  province,  in  one  sense,  long 
before  h.  c.  1 9 1 , for  every  praetor  or  consul  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  senate  to  carry  on  war  there, 
had  it  for  the  time  as  his  “ provincia ,”  the  field  of 
his  operations.  However,  the  making  of  the  great 
road,  called  the  ViaFlaminia,  from  Rome  to  Ariminum, 
and  the  Via  Acmilia  from  Placentia  to  Ariininum 
(n.  c.  187),  proves  that  the  Romans  were  now 
settling  in  the  country,  and  it  must  have  had  some 
kind  of  administration.  A road  was  also  made  from 
Bononia  across  the  Apennines  to  Arretium.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  1,2:  Strab.  p.217.)  But  the  limits  of  this 
provincial  administration  were  less  than  those  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gallia  of  Caesars  time.  The  conquest  of 
the  Ligurians,  both  those  in  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
and  those  in  the  mountains,  was  not  yet  completed  ; 
but  these  industrious,  brave  people  were  incessantly 
attacked  by  the  Romans.  The  consul,  M.  Popillius, 
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made  war  on  the  Statielli,  near  Carystnm  (b.c.  173), 
and  sold  the  people  and  their  property,  though  they 
had  never  attacked  the  Romans.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, made  amends  for  this  monstrous  injustice  as 
far  as  they  could,  by  an  order  for  restoring  the  people 
to  their  liberty,  and  giving  back  what  could  be  found 
of  their  goods ; an  order  which  we  may  be  certain 
could  only  be  imperfectly  executed.  (Liv.  xlii.  7,22.) 
It  was  probably  from  b.  a 109,  when  M.  Aemilins 
Sea  urns  made  the  road  from  Pisae,  past  Luna,  over 
the  Apennines  to  Dertona,  that  we  may  date  the 
subjugation  of  the  Ligures.  The  Ligurian  country 
was  certainly  a separate  province,  in  the  Roman 
military  sense,  for  some  time  after  the  final' defeat  at 
the  Boii.  (Liv.  xlii.  1,  10.) 

In  b.c.  186,  12,000  Transalpine  Galli  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Vcnetia.  Probably  they  came  down  the 
valley  of  the  Adige.  They  began  to  build  a town 
near  the  site  where  Aquileia  afterwards  stood.  The 
Roman  consul  Marccllus  (b.  c.  183)  gave  them  notice 
to  quit.  He  took  from  them  the  implements  that 
they  had  seized  in  the  country,  and  what  they  had 
brought  with  them.  These  poor  people  sent  some  of 
their  number  humbly  to  state  their  ca.se  to  the  Roman 
senate : poverty  had  compelled  them  to  cross  the 
Alpe,  and  they  hod  chosen  an  uninhabited  spot, 
where  they  had  settled  without  troubling  anybody; 
and  they  had  begun  to  build  a town,  which  vu  a 
proof  that  they  had  not  come  to  plunder.  They 
were  told  that  they  must  quit  Italy,  and  tbeir  things 
would  be  restored  to  them.  They  quietly  packed  op 
their  moveables  and  crossed  the  Alps  under  the  in- 
spection of  three  Roman  commissioners,  who  were 
well  received  by  the  Transalpine  Galli  So  bumbled 
was  this  warlike  nation,  that  the  Transalpine  chiefs 
affected  to  complain  of  the  great  lenity  that  the 
Romans  had  shuwn  to  a body  of  men  who,  without 
permission  of  their  nation,  had  dared  to  intrude  on 
Roman  ground.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54.)  The  consul  Mar- 
cellus  now  asked  permission  of  the  senate,  which  be 
got,  to  lead  his  legions  into  Lstria.  At  the  same 
time  the  Romans  founded  the  Latin  oniony  cf 
Aquileia,  in  the  same  year  that  they  sent  colonists 
to  Purma  and  Mutina.  Thus  they  secured  a po- 
sition at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  which  they 
carefully  maintained,  to  check  the  inroads  of  bar- 
barians on  that  side  of  Italy,  and  to  extend  their 
own  dominion  to  the  east  of  the  gulf.  In  b.  c.  179 
3000  Transalpine  Galli  crossed  the  Alps  peace- 
ably, and  begged  the  consul,  Q Fulriua  FTaccus, 
and  the  senate  to  allow  them  to  settle  in  Italy  as 
subjects  of  the  Roman  people  ; but  the  senate  ordered 
them  to  quit  the  country,  and  the  consul  received 
instructions  to  punish  the  leaders  of  the  emigration. 
We  do  not  know  from  what  part  these  men  came, 
whether  from  Transalpine  Gallia,  as  limited  by  Caesar 
in  his  Commentaries,  or  from  the  country  north  of 
the  eastern  Alps.  But,  if  we  consider  the  state  of 
Gallia  os  it  was  in  Caesar’s  time,  when  the  poor 
were  oppressed  by  the  rich,  and  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  was  a serf,  we  can  easily  understand  what  drove 
these  men  to  seek  for  a new  home. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina as  a Roman  province.  It  was  rapidly  filled 
with  Romans,  and  became  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  Roman  possessions.  An  instance  of  the  wanton 
exercise  of  power  by  the  consul  C.  Cassius,  is 
recorded  when  he  held  the  province  (r.  c.  170). 
The  ambassadors  of  a Gallic  prince,  Cindbil,  a 
mountaineer,  complained  to  the  senate  that  Cassius 
liad  invaded  the  country  of  the  Alpine  people,  who 
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were  Socii  of  the  Romans,  and  carried  off  many 
thousands  into  slavery.  The  consul  filled  bis  pockets 
by  selling  his  prisoners.  He  was  no  better  than  a 
barbarous  African  chief,  who  catches  men,  and  sells 
them  to  the  white  man  of  Europe  or  America. 
A like  instance  of  proas  injustice  occurred  at  a later 
time  (b.C.44),  when  D.  Brutus,  then  governor  of 
Cisalpine  Gallia,  led  his  men  against  the  people  in 
the  Alps  (lualpini),  to  please  his  soldiers,  and 
aecurc  their  fidelity.  (Cic.  ad  Fan.  xi.  4.)  The 
senate  declared  their  willingness  to  hear  the  evidence 
against  Cassius,  when  he  returned  from  Macedonia, 
where  he  then  was.  But  in  the  mean  time  they 
got  rid  of  their  troublesome  complainants  by  hand- 
some presents,  and  allowing  them  to  purchase  ten 
horses  and  take  them  out  of  Italy.  (Liv.  xliii.  7.) 
The  peace  of  Cisalpine  Gallia  was  not  disturbed 
airain,  except  in  b.  r..  101,  when  the  Cimbri  came 
over  the  Eastern  Alps,  and  crossed  the  Adige. 
They  were  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catulus  in  the 
gloat  battle  near  Vercellae 

Gallia  Cisalpina  remained  quiet  during  the  Social 
War,  and  it  was  probably  to  reward  the  people  for 
their  fidelity  that  the  consul  Cn.  Pom  penis  was  em- 
powered, b.  c.  89,  by  a Lex  Pompeia  to  give  the 
political  condition  called  Jus  I.atii  or  Latinitas  to 
the  towns  north  of  the  Po.  Asconius,  who  is  the 
authority  for  this,  docs  not  say  that  the  Latinitas 
was  given  to  all  the  towns  north  of  the  Po;  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  was.  He  remarks  that  Pornpeina 
did  not  establish  new  colonies,  but  gave  tills  Jus 
Latii  to  the  towns  which  existed.  The  Latinitas 
placed  the  Transpadani  in  a middle  position  between 
Romani  Cives  and  Peregrini,  for  thuse  who  had  filled 
a magistratus  in  the  towns  that  had  the  Latinitas 
acquired  thereby  the  Roman  ci vitas.  This  new 
Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii  is  a different  thing  from  the 
former  condition  of  the  towns  of  Latiuin  and  the 
Latinae  coloniae.  The  Roman  colonies  (coloniae 
ciriun.  Komanorum)  consisted  only  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, and  they  were  Roman  communities.  Latinae 
coloniae  might  be  composed  either  of  Roman  citizens 
or  of  Latini ; but  a Roman  citizen  who  joined  a 
Latina  colonia  in  order  to  get  a house  and  land, 
lost  his  ci  vitas  ; and  these  Latinae  coloniae  were 
viewed  as  Latin  communities.  The  Lex  Julia, 
b.  c.  90,  after  the  Social  War  had  broken  out,  gave 
the  Roman  civitas  to  all  the  Nomen  I-atinum,  that 
is,  to  all  such  towns  of  Latiuin  as  were  not  already 
inuriic ipia  or  colonise ; and  to  all  the  Latin  colonies 
in  Italy.  Thus  all  the  Latinae  coloniae  became 
nmmeipia;  and  when  it  is  said  that  the  Latinitas  or 
Jus  Latii  was  given  by  Cn.  Pompeius  to  the  Trans- 
padani,  it  means  to  those  towns  which  were  not 
Latinae  coloniae.  The  new  political  condition  of 
these  Transpadani  was  expressed  by  this  term 
Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii ; and  accordingly  the  word 
Latini  now  received  a new  signification,  designating 
a class  of  people  in  a certain  legal  condition,  and 
having  no  reference  to  a particular  country  and 
people. 

It  is  not  stated  by  any  ancient  authority  wliat 
was  done  with  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  south  of  the 
Po,  when  the  Transpadani  received  the  Latinitas ; 
but  we  cannot  refuse  to  accept  Savigny's  conjecture, 
which  he  supports  by  the  strongest  arguments,  that 
they  received  the  Roman  civitas  ; and  it  may  be,  as 
he  supposes,  by  virtue  of  the  same  Lex  Pompeia. 
It  appears  from  Cicero  (ad  Alt.  i.  1,  n.  c.  G5), 
that  Gallia,  which  means  all  Cisalpine  Gallia,  had 
great  influence  over  the  elections  at  Rome  by  their 
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votes ; and  therefore  a large  part  of  Gallia  had  the 
civitas  at  this  time,  and  it  must  have  been  given 
either  in  b.  c.  89,  or  between  b.  o.  89  and  b.  c.  65. 
But  there  occurred  no  occasion  between  these  two 
dates  for  giving  new  political  rights  to  Cisalpine 
Gallia,  so  far  as  we  know ; and  there  was  a good 
reason  for  giving  them  after  the  close  of  the  Social 
War.  The  conclusion,  then,  of  Savigny  is  this;  “ In 
n.  C.  89  tho  towns  of  the  Cispadan  regions  became 
liftman  municipia,  and  the  Tran.spadaiii  became 
Latinae  coloniae.  We  must  except  Placentia,  Cre- 
mona, and  Bononio,  which,  being  old  Latinae  coloniae, 
were  changed  into  municipia  by  the  I,ex  Julia 
(b.  C.  90) ; also  Mutina  and  Parma,  which,  being 
old  Roman  coloniae,  underwent  no  change  in  their 
condition ; we  must  also  except  Kfioredia  in  Gallia 
Trauspadana,  which  must  hare  belonged  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  classes,  for  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  a Roman  or  a Latin  colonia.” 
This  explains  why  Mutina  is  called  by  Cicero  ( PhiL 
v.  9)  a colonia.  It  was  in  its  origin  a colonia,  and 
might  always  be  called  so ; but  in  Cicero’s  time  it 
was  a' Roman  town,  and  a municipiuin  in  the  sense 
of  that  period.  Cicero  al>o  calls  Placentia  a muni- 
cipium,  and  lie  calls  it  so  correctly,  for  such  it  was 
in  his  time ; but  it  was  originally  a Latina  colonia. 

There  is  a passage  of  Suetonius  (Coes.  c.  8)  in 
1 which  he  says  that  Caesar,  when  he  was  quaestor  in 
S|»in  (b.  c.  66),  left  it  sooner  than  he  ought  to  have 
done,  in  order  to  visit  the  Latinae  coloniae,  who 
were  agitating  about  the  civitas.  This  is  explained 
by  Savigny  to  refer  to  the  Transpadani.  In  the 
following  year  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  9)  the  censors 
could  nut  agree  whether  they  should  admit  the 
Transpadani  as  cives  or  not ; which  is  another  proof 
that  the  people  south  of  the  Po  had  the  civitas. 
It  was  again  talked  of  in  b.  c.  51,  os  we  infer  from 
the  letters  of  Cicero  (ad  AtL  v.  2,  ad  Fam,  viii. 
1),  when  they  are  rightly  explained.  Finally,  in 
b.  c.  49,  Caesar,  after  crossing  the  Rubicon,  gave 
the  Transpadani  the  civitas.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  36.) 
Thus  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani  became  muni- 
cipia, except  Cremona,  Aquileia,  and  Eporedia, 
which  were  already  municipia  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.  When  it  is  said  that  the  towns  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina  became  municipia,  we  must  understand 
this  of  course  only  of  the  larger  towns : the  smaller 
places  were  attached  to  the  large  towns,  and  de- 
fended on  them.  During  Caesar’s  government  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  he  added  a body  of  colonists,  some 
of  whom  were  Greeks,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Comum, 
and  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  former  in- 
habitants. (Strak  p.  212.)  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  26', 
states  that  Caesar  established  Novum  Comum,  and 
gave  it  the  Latinitas ; and  he  shows  that  he  under- 
stood what  he  was  speaking  about,  for  he  says, 

“ Those  who  discharged  an  annual  magistracy  there 
became  Roman  citizens,  for  this  is  the  effect  of  the 
Latinitas.”  Caesar’s  enemies  at  Rome  took  a mali- 
cious pleasure  in  treating  a magistrate  of  Comum 
as  if  he  were  not  a Roman  citizen,  intending  by  this 
to  insult  Caesar.  Suetonius  (Cat*,  c.  28)  says 
that  it  was  by  virtue  of  a Rogatio  Vatinia  that 
Caesar  gave  the  civitas  to  the  people  of  Comum. 
He  may  be  mistaken  about  the  civitas,  but  Caesar 
no  doubt  acted  under  some  lex. 

The  limit  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  south-east, 
during  Caesar’s  proconsulate,  was  the  Rubico ; and 
it  was  this  circumstance  that  made  his  crossing  the 
river  with  his  troops  into  Italy  equivalent  to  treason 
against  the  stale.  The  boundary  on  the  west  side 
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is  fixed  at  the  Macra  ( Mayra),  which  enters  the 
sea  a little  west  of  Luna.  Some  (Siponius,  de  Ant. 
Jur.  Italiae , i.  c.  2*2)  would  extend  the  boundary  to 
the  Arnos.  Polybius  certainly  (iL  15)  extends  the 
Ligurian  territory  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisae, 
yet  not  to  the  Arno ; for  Pisae  was  an  Etruscan  city. 
But  the  boundary  of  Liguria,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, wua  the  Macra ; and  on  the  Gallic  frontier  the 
boundary  was  the  Varus  ( Var)  s and  this  may  have 
been  so  when  Caesar  was  proconsul  of  Gallia.  In 
the  NE.  the  province  extended  at  least  to  Aquileia. 
Caesar  had  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Illyricnm  as  his 
provinces,  besides  Transalpine  Gallia.  Liguria  was 
certainly  within  his  province.  At  Aquileia  be  had 
three  legions  at  the  commencement  of  the  Helvetic 
War  (b.  c.  58),  which  he  carried  over  the  Alps  with 
him.  (J3.  G.  i.  10.)  Aquileia  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Canii,  but  it  was  at  this  time  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Cisalpine  Gallia  ; and  this  explains  Livy 
(xl.  34),  when  he  says  that  Aquileia  was  in  the 
Ager  Galloram,  which  he  might  say  in  a certain 
sense.  Venetia  was  of  courso  in  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  seems  from  a passage  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  ( B . G.  viii.  24).  that 
Caesar  considered  Tergestc  ( Trieste ) to  be  in  Gallia 
Togata ; or  at  least  the  author  of  this  book  did. 
Sigonius  makes  the  Fonnio  (Rison?),  n little  south 
of  Tergestc,  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  in 
this  part ; but  the  boundary  probably  was  not  fixed. 
If  the  province  included  Istria,  into  which  the  pro- 
consuls  of  Cisalpine  Gallia  had  carried  their  arms, 
we  may  perhaps  extend  the  limit  hero  as  far  as  the 
river  Arsia  (.Irsa),  which  was  at  a later  time  the 
boundary  of  Italia.  Bot  there  is  no  evidence  to 
allow  how  far  the  oivitas  was  extended  when  the 
Transpadani  became  Roman  citizens;  it  must  have 
extended  to  Aquileia,  or  further,  but  we  know 
nothing  about  this.  Caesar  generally  passed  the 
winter  in  North  Italy  during  his  Gallic  wars,  and 
be  used  to  hold  the  convent  tut  at  this  season.  (B.  G. 
i.  54,  vi.  44.)  Gallia  Cisalpina,  therefore,  *t  this 
time  had  its  division  into  conventns,  like  Sicily,  and 
IIis|Mnia  and  Lusitania  at  a later  time  ; but  we  do 
not  know  the  names  of  the  conventns,  nor  the  divi- 
sions of  the  country  for  judicial  and  administrative 
purposes.  The  proconsul  had  the  complete  civil 
power  in  his  hands. 

Even  after  B.  c.  49,  when  Gallia  Cisalpina  had 
the  civitas,  and  consisted  of  Roman  communities 
organised  after  Roman  fashion,  there  was  still  one 
exception.  The  towns  had  no  II.  vir  juri  dicundo, 
or  magistrates  for  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
proconsul  had  the  general  administration  of  justice, 
which  he  exercised  either  in  his  own  person,  or  by 
praefecti,  to  whom  he  delegated  his  authority.  “The 
towns  were  consequently  here,  on  the  whole,  in  a like 
condition  with  the  single  praefecturae  elsewhere, 
which  however  were  not  numerous  ; with  this  ex- 
ception, that  they  had  not,  like  the  praefecture,  sepa- 
rate praefects,  but  the  proconsul  was  the  general 
praefectus  for  the  whole  province.  Only  one  place, 
Mutina,  was  a real  praefectnra.  The  praetor  did 
not  exercise  jurisdiction  there,  but  a praefectus  juri 
dicundo  was  sent  from  Rome.”  (Savigny.) 

After  the  dictator’s  murder,  B.  c.  44,  D.  Brutus, 
one  of  his  friends  and  assassins,  held  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  governor,  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate.  He  was  beseiged  in  Mutina  by  M.  Antonins; 
and  in  the  spring  of  n.  c.  43  the  battle  took  place, 
before  Mutina,  in  which  the  consuls  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  fell.  Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  still  speaks 
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of  the  Provincia  Gallia  to  the  end  of  April,  B.  c.  43. 
In  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  43  the  last  proconsul  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  T).  Brutus,  was  caught  and  put  to 
death  by  order  of  M.  Antoni  us.  No  governor  of  Cis- 
alpine Gallia  was  again  appointed.  Dion  Cassius 
(xlviii.  12)  speaks  of  Galatia  Togata,  as  he  calls  it, 
in  the  year  B.c.  41,  as  being  already  included  in 
Italia;  “so  that  no  one,  on  the  pretext  of  having  the 
government  there,  could  maintain  troops  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps.”  This  seems  to  imply  an  arrange- 
ment made  between  Octavianus  and  M.  Antonina. 
From  this  time  the  name  Italia,  which  in  the  po- 
pular language  had  sometimes  been  extended  to 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  already  observed,  comprehended 
all  the  country  south  of  the  Alps. 

A lex  was  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  the  juris- 
diction in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  which  is  termed  the  Lex 
do  Gallia  Cisalpina.  A considerable  part  of  it  was 
found  a.  T>.  1760,  in  the  ruins  of  Veleia,  and  it  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Parma.  The  date  of 
its  enactment  was  probably  soon  after  b.  c.  43.  The 
name  of  the  lex  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
Lex  Rubria,  or  Lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina. 
though  some  critics  do  not  think  that  the  name  of 
the  proposer  of  the  lex  is  known.  In  his  first  essay 
on  this  subject  Savigny  doubted  about  the  propriety 
of  calling  this  lex  the  Lex  Rubria,  and  he  also  sup- 
posed the  object  of  the  lex  to  be  to  give  directions 
to  the  newly  established  magistrates  in  Gallia  as  to 
procedure.  In  the  additions  to  his  original  essay  be 
has  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  Puchta's 
explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  lex,  and  he 
derives  from  this  explanation  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  true  name  of  the  lex  is  I^x  Rubria.  The 
purpose  of  the  lex  is  important  for  the  understand  - 
ing  of  the  municipal  organisation  of  Italy  under  the 
empire. 

In  the  Digest  we  find  the  jurisdiction  of  the  muni- 
cipal magistrates  limited  in  two  wavs:  first,  by  the 
amount  of  the  sum  of  money  or  matter  in  dispute; 
secondly,  by  the  fact  that  they  had  the  powers  which 
belonged  to  the  proper  jurisdictio  only,  and  not  those 
which  were  comprised  in  the  imperinm.  The  origin 
of  this  double  limitation,  which  appears  in  the  Digest 
ns  a general  rule  for  all  municipal  magistrates,  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  Lex  Rubria.  The  second  limi- 
tation deprived  those  magistrates  of  the  power  of 
granting  a missio,  bonoram  poesessio,  and  restitutio, 
and  of  compelling  a praetcrio  stipulatio.  A*  to  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Gallia  were  not  allowed  to  decide  in 
cases  where  it  was  above  15.000  sesterces.  The  lex, 
then,  had  two  objects:  one  was  to  limit  the  amount, 
as  just  stated,  and  to  exclude  the  magistrates  from 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  were  contained 
in  the  imperium;  the  other  was  to  provide  rule*  for 
their  direction,  which  these  limitations  made  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice from  being  impeded.  The  magistrates  men- 
tioned in  the  lex  are  II.  vir,  II II.  vir,  praefectus. 
The  first  is  the  ordinary  name  for  a municipal  ma- 
gistrate ; but  probably  II.  viri  I.  D.  (juri  dicundo) 
were  in  Gallia,  as  in  other  places,  more  commoo  thou 
IIIJ.  viri  I.  D.  The  third  name,  praefectus,  occurs 
twice  with  the  designation  of  Mutinensis.  The  old 
colony  of  Mutina  was  a praefectura.  and  the  only  one 
in  Gallia.  Accordingly,  all  the  Gallic  towns  had 
for  magistrates  cither  II.  viri  I.  D.  or  I1II.  viri  I.  D., 
except  Mutina,  which  had  a praefectus  I.  D. 

The  amount  of  the  matter  in  dispate  in  which  a 
Gallic  magistrate  had  jurisdiction  was,  as  we  hare 
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seen,  15,000  sestertii.  It  remains  to  bo  explained 
what  was  the  process,  if  the  party  who  was  con- 
demned to  pay  did  not  obey  the  judgment.  Puchta, 
who  keeps  close  to  the  principle  (which  is  true  in 
the  main)  that  execution  belongs  to  the  imperium, 
infers  that  the  municipal  magistrates  had  no  power 
to  order  execution,  but  that  the  praetor  at  Rome 
most  be  applied  to.  This  monstrous  unpractical 
conclusion  is  a simple  impossibility.  According  to 
thirf,  as  Savigny  remarks,  if  a plaintiff  at  Padua  ob- 
tained judgment  in  his  favour  in  the  matter  of  a few 
denarii,  or  for  a bushel  of  wheat  that  he  had  sold, 
and  the  defendant  did  not  pay,  the  plaintiff  must 
make  a journey  to  Rome  to  get  execution.  We  must 
conclude  that  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  lex,  after 
having  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gallic  magis- 
trates to  a fixed  sum,  to  provide  the  means  of  en- 
forcing their  judgments,  though  we  have  no  evidence 
of  this.  Bnt  both  the  general  principles  of  Roman  law 
as  to  jnrisdictio  (Javulenos,  L.  2.  de  Jurisdict.  2.  1), 
and  other  arguments  urged  by  Savigny,  are  decisive 
against  the  absurd  conclusion  of  Puchta. 

The  names  by  which  these  Gallic  communities  arc, 
mentioned  in  the  lex  are  various.  In  one  passage 
“ mnnicipium  " is  used  as  a generic  name,  compre- 
hending colonial?  and  the  praefectur*  ; and  this 
denomination  could  be  correctly  used,  for  the  whole 
country  contained  only  Roman  communities.  In 
auother  passage  occur  “ municipium,”  “ colonia,” 
**  locus where  “ locus  " means  any  place  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  other  two  classes.  Savigny  supposes 
that  *•  coloniae  ” may  mean  such  places  us  hail  not 
consented  to  be  changed  into  **  municipia;”  but  that 
these  could  only  be  a few,  fur  he  thinks  that  the  towns 
south  of  the  Po,  when  that  country  obtained  the 
civitas,  and  the  Transjndani,  when  they  also,  at  a later 
time,  obtained  the  civitas,  must  first  have  become 
Fundus,  as  the  Romans  termed  it  (see  Diet.  Antiq., 
Art.  Fi’XDCs);  that  is,  must  have  given  their  con- 
sent to  become  Roman  municipalities,  like  the  Italian 
cities  which  received  the  civitas  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.  This  explanation  of  the  word  “ coloniae  " in 
the  Lex  Rubria  seems  doubtful ; and  it  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a legal  superabundance  of  language.  It  is 
true  that,  if  there  was  not  and  could  not  be  a colonia 
in  Gallia, the  name  would  have  no  meaning  in  the  lex, 
and  would  be  not  only  an  idle,  but  an  absurd  redun- 
dancy; but  there  had  been  coloniae,  and  the  lex 
may  mean,  whether  you  call  the  place  mnnicipium 
or  colonia,  or  any  other  name  which  is  applicable  to  it. 
In  another  passage  there  is  a larger  enumeration  of 
places,  if  the  abbreviations  are  rightly  explained  : — 
**  oppidani,  municipium,  colonia,  praefcctura,  forum, 
vie  us,  casteUmn.”  Here  “ oppidutn  " is  generic,  not 
a particular  class ; “ municipium  ” comprehends  most 
of  the  chief  towns;  “ colon ia,”  according  to  Savigny, 
only  a few  towns;  and  “ praefectura,”  only  Mutiua. 
The  other  three  names  denote  smaller  places,  which 
had  a less  complete  organisation.  Places  of  this 
kind,  it  is  assumed  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it), 
had  not  their  separate  magistrates;  a village  had  not 
its  own  judge.  This  appears  from  the  general  system 
of  town  organisation  in  Italy,  where  each  chief  place 
had  its  district  or  territory,  the  smaller  places  or 
villages  in  which  were  attached  to  the  chief  place, 
and  included  in  its  jurisdiction.  A “forum.”  “vicus," 
or  “ castellum,”  would  be  a part  of  the  territory  of  a 
“municipium.”  The  municipium  was  the  centre  of 
administration,  as  we  see  in  the  fact  of  the  census 
being  taken  there.  When  the  lex,  in  speaking  of 
these  smaller  places,  says,  “ qui  ibi  juri  dicundo  prae- 
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eat,”  this  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
places  had  their  separate  magistrates,  for  this  ex- 
pression may  apply  just  as  well  to  the  II.  viri  of  the 
town  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  “ vicus"  or  the  “ forum” 
belonged.  (Savigny,  Yermischte  Schriften,  vol.  iii., 
Tafel  eon  Hemklea  ; Puchta,  Zeitschrift  fur  Cc~ 
schicht  Hechtaw.  Lex  Rubria,  Ac.  vuL  x.) 

The  division  of  Italy  into  eleven  “regiones  ” by 
Augustus  had  for  its  immediate  object  the  taking  of 
the  census,  which  was  conducted  in  a new  way,  and 
was  taken  in  the  several  districts.  The  regiones  into 
which  Gallia  was  divided  were:  Regio  XL,  which 
was  Trans  jwdana,  or  Italia  Transpadana  ; Regio  X., 
which  was  Venetia  et  Histria,  sometimes  called  Vo- 
net  ia  only;  Regio  IX.,  which  corresponded  to  the 
former  Liguria ; and  Regio  VIII.,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Po,  on  the  cast  by  the  Hadriatic, 
on  the  south  by  the  Rubicon,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Trebia,  which  separated  it  from  that  part  of  Regio  IX. 
which  was  north  of  the  Apennines.  £G.  L. J 

GA'LI.IA  TRANSALPINE,  or  simply  GALLIA 
(tj  KfAruri),  TaXa-rfa  : Adj.  G&llicus,  KtAruaJj, 
raXarnrds).  Gallia  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  country  between  the  Pyrenaei  Montes 
and  the  Rhenus.  When  it  became  Roman,  and  was 
divided  into  several  parts,  they  were  called  Gal- 
liae.  (Plin.  iii.  3;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  31.)  It  is  some- 
times called  Ulterior  Gallia,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Citcrior  Gallia  or  Gallia  in  North  Italy;  though  the 
name  Ulterior  is  applied  by  Caesar  in  one  or  two 
passages  to  the  Provincia  only.  It  was  also  called 
Gallia  Comata  (Cic.  Phil.  viiL  9),  with  the  exception 
of  the  Xarboncn.sis,  because  the  people  let  their  hair 
grow  long.  The  southern  part  of  this  country  along 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Caesar  calls 
Provincia,  was  originally  called  Braccata,  because 
the  natives  wore  “ liraccae"  or  breeches;  afterwards 
it  was  termed  X&rbonensis.  (Mela,  ii.  5 ; Plin. 
iii.  5.) 

The  Greek  name  Celtice  (rj  K«AtixVj)  was  earlier 
in  use  than  the  Roman  name,  for  the  Greeks  were 
settled  on  the  south  coast  of  France  long  before  the 
Romans  knew  anything  of  the  country.  But  the 
name  Celtice  was  used  in  a vague  sense  by  the  early 
Greek  writers.  [Ckltick.]  The  name  Galatia 
came  into  use  from  the  time  of  the  historian  Ti- 
nmens ; and  even  the  compound  KtAToyaXarla 
(Steph.  B.  a.  v.  A ovy&ovvov;  Ptol.  ii.  7)  was  after- 
wards used.  In  the  Roman  period  the  Greek  writers 
sometimes  also  used  the  Roman  form  TaAAla.  The 
Greek  names  by  which  Transalpina  Gallia  was  dis- 
tinguished from  Cisalpina,  were  merely  descriptive 
of  its  position,  as:  ij  irwip  rav  "AAvtuv  K«Atikt|, 
j]  uv<paAve»ov,  r\  f£a>,  r/  frror.  The  Romans  used 
the  name  Galli  as  a general  term  for  all  the  people 
whom  they  considered  to  be  of  Gallic  race.  But  the 
oldest  Greek  form  of  the  name  was  K«Arof  (Herod, 
ii.  33),  and  K«Aroi,  and  roAaTan  Polybius  (ii. 

1 5)  uses  the  Roman  word  TpayffaAviroi,  to  distin- 
guish the  Transalpine  from  the  Italian  Galli,  which 
word  Strabo  renders  by  the  Greek  uirtpaAtttoi  (p. 
212). 

A complete  geography  of  Gallia  might  be  a chro- 
nological exposition  of  all  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans said  or  supposed  about  this  country;  but,  as 
much  of  this  is  erroneous,  and  as  their  knowledge  of 
it  was  gradually  extended  and  corrected,  the  proper 
purpose  of  such  an  article  as  this  is  to  say  what  can 
ix?  said  within  reasonable  limits,  and  what  is  nseful 
for  reading  the  best  Greek  aiul  Roman  writers. 

| When  Herodotus  (ii.  33)  says  that  the  “ 1st r us 
3 r 2 
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nube),  which  has  its  source  in  the  country  of  the 
Cclti  and  at  the  city  Pyrcno,  in  its  course  divides 
Europe  into  two  equal  parts,"  and  44  that  the  Celt!  are 
out  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  that  they  border 
on  the  Cynesii,  who  are  the  remotest  inhabitants  of 
Europe  to  the  west,”  it  is  clear  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  geography  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe.  Nor  does  he  mend  the  nutter  when  he 
says,  in  another  place  (iv.  49),  that  the  “ 1st n is 
flows  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Celti,  the  remotest  people  towards  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  after  the  Cynetes,  that  dwell  in 
Europe."  It  is  the  universal  practice  of  all  who 
write  and  speak  of  distant  places  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  to  suppose  them  indefinitely  removed 
from  the  writer  or  speaker,  but  near  to  one  another. 
Ignorance  makes  all  the  unknown  meet  in  a point  of 
indeterminate  petition.  Even  when  we  come  to  the 
time  when  Gallia  was  pretty  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  there  is  a great  deal  that  is 
erroneous  in  their  geographical  notions  which  it 
wonld  take  many  words  to  correct.  A great  part 
of  our  labour  in  comparative  geography  consists  in 
determining  what  are  the  countries, mountains,  rivers, 
and  places  which  they  designated  by  certain  names: 
but  if  we  attempt  to  correct  all  the  erroneous  notions 
which  they  attached  to  such  names,  -we  shall  under- 
take a labour  of  infinite  extent ; nor  shall  we  be  able 
to  correct  it  completely,  for  geographical  knowledge 
always  admits  of  improvement  With  their  imper- 
fect means  and  imperfect  maps,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  not  bad  geographers.  They  were  often 
better  than  many  modem  historical  writers,  who 
hare  much  superior  means  at  their  command. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  Gallia  are  few. 
They  are:  Caesar's  Gallic  War;  Strabo  (lib.  iv.), 
who  used  Caesar,  but  got  much  from  Posidonius, 
who  had  travelled  in  Gallia;  Mela  (ii.  7, and  iii.  2); 
Pliny  (iii.  4,  and  iv.  17 — 19),  and  Ptolemy  who 
made  a map  of  Gallia,  not  very  correct  His  parti- 
cular merit,  as  D’Anville  observes,  consists  in  having 
assigned  a chief  town,  and  sometimes  two,  to  each 
people;  for  without  his  assistance  we  should  be  less 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  capitals, 
since  in  the  period  after  Ptolemy  the  original  names 
of  the  chief  cities  were  replaced  by  those  of  the  se- 
veral peoples  of  which  they  were  the  capitals.  Thus, 
Caesarodunutn,  the  chief  town  of  the  T drones,  be- 
came T urones  ( Tottrt ) ; A varicum,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Biturigen,  became  Bituriges  ( Bourses ) ; and 
Andetnatunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lingones,  be- 
came Lingones  (Langrvs). 

From  the  historians  we  obtain  incidental  informa- 
tion— from  Polybius,  Tacitus,  Appian,  Dion  Cassius, 
and  some  little  on  the  later  period  from  Ammianus 
Marrellinus;  something  also  from  Ansonius,  Sidouius 
Apollinaris,  and  the  description  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  called  that  of  Festus  Arienus.  Something  is 
got  from  the  Notitia  Imperii  for  the  later  period. 
But  the  most  valuable  information  is  obtained  from 
the  Roman  Itineraries.  The  Itinerary  named  that 
of  Antoninus,  and  the  Table  generally  named  the 
Theodosian,  extend  to  all  parts  of  Gallia.  There  is 
also  a route  very  particularly  described  in  the  Itine- 
rary from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  to  Jerusalem,  which 
runs  through  the  southern  parts  of  Gallia  to  the  Alps. 
The  Roman  remains  in  Gallia  are  very  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  Provincia  or  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  they  often  give  information  which 
we  find  in  no  writers.  The  French  have  a very 
large  number  of  valuable  works  on  the  history  and 
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Roman  antiquities  of  their  country;  and  they  con- 
tinue to  add  to  them. 

The  first  description  of  Gallia  that  we  have,  is  by 
the  man  who  conquered  it,  the  Roman  proconsul 
Caesar.  His  description  is  brief,  after  his  fashion. 
It  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  own  observation;  but  for 
the  parts  of  Gallia,  Germania,  and  Britannia  ol 
which  he  knew  nothing,  we  may  infer  that  he  in- 
quired of  the  “ mercatorcs  " or  bold  traders  who  car- 
ried their  wares  among  harbarous  tribes,  though  his 
good  sense  would  make  him  use  their  information 
cautiously.  He  also  used  the  Greek  writers,  and 
particularly  the  geographer  Eratosthenes,  as  we  see 
from  his  own  words  ( B . G.  vi.  24).  An  instance 
will  show  that  the  knowledge  of  these  geographers 
was  not  very  exact.  Hipparchus  (Strmb.  pp.  106, 
1 1 5),  who  lived  in  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  aern,  placed  Massilia  ( Marseille ) and  By- 
zantium in  the  same  parallel ; and  he  did  this  on 
the  authority  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia,  who  says  that 
the  proportion  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow  is  the 
same  in  both  places.  We  see,  from  this  and  other 
passages,  that  the  Greeks  of  Massilia  were  the  au- 
thorities for  the  earlier  knowledge  of  Gallia.  Strabo 
disputes  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  proves, 
in  his  way,  that  Byzantium  is  much  further  north 
than  Massilia.  But  Strabo  also  was  mistaken,  fur 
Byzantium  is  about  4 1°  N.  lat.  and  Massilia  is  north 
of  48°.  Hipparchus  also  supposed  Celtic*  to  ex- 
tend so  far  north  that  the  sun  never  set  at  the  sum- 
mer solstice;  a great  mistake  (Strab.  p.  75),  which 
is  corrected  by  Strabo.  Caesar  (li.  G.  iv.  10)  fixes 
the  northern  limit  of  Gallia  at  the  outlets  of  the 
Rhenus. 

It  is  useful  to  examine  the  boundary  of  this  ex- 
tensive country,  as  the  inquiry  will  show  the  nature 
of  the  mistakes  which  the  ancient  geographers  made 
They  used  to  determine  their  latitudes  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  by  ascertaining  the  length  of  the 
longest  day  at  various  places,  which  they  measured 
(Strab.  p.  133;  Ptol.)  by  the  hours  of  the  equinox, 
when  the  night  and  day  are  equal.  Their  methods 
for  the  longitude  were  of  course  very  rude,  and  here 
they  fail.  The  part  of  Gallia  that  they  were  best 
acquainted  with  was  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
We  do  not  know  the  earliest  boundary  between  the 
SE.  part  of  Gallia  and  Liguria;  nor  can  we  supptee 
that  there  was  one.  The  boundary  in  tbc  time  of 
Augustus  between  Gallia  and  Italia  was  the  river 
Varus  ( For).  The  boundary  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Pyrenees  was  the  Promontorium  Py- 
re rue  uni,  or  Cap  Crtux,  which  projects  into  the 
sea  south  of  Portus  Veneris  ( Port  Fearfre).  The 
most  southern  Gallic  town  along  the  eastern  pass  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  tho  country  of  the  Sard  ones,  was 
Cervaria.  [Ckrvarla.]  From  the  mouth  of  the 
For  to  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  the  coast  of  Gallia 
presents  an  irregular  convex  outline  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  interior  is  a hilly  country,  which  ex- 
tends to  Massilia.  Between  Massilia  and  Narbo, 
which  Strabo  (p.  106)  knew  to  be  in  nearly  the 
same  latitude,  the  coast  forms  a bay  called  Gal  lieu* 
Sinus  or  MaAsalioticus.  Strabo  considered  this  bay 
to  be  divided  into  two  bays  by  the  hill  Setion  (a  ne- 
cessary correction  of  the  false  reading  2syior),  which 
term  comprehends  also  the  island  Blascon.  [Blas- 
cojt.J  The  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to 
the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  is  flat.  The 
whole  length  of  this  coast  from  the  Var  to  Cap 
Crtux  is  about  500  English  miles;  and  it  was  well 
known  to  the  ancient  geographers. 
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The  Pyrene  (Uupjrn)  or  Pyrenaei  Montes  were 
the  boundary  between  Gallia  and  Iberia,  or  Hispania, 
as  the  Homans  called  it  Strabo  supposed  that  they 
ran  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  Rhine  (p.  128), 
which  he  makes  the  eastern  boundary  of  Gallia.  He 
most  therefore  have  supposed  that  the  Pyrenees  ran 
from  south  to  north,  instead  of  nearly  from  east  to 
west;  and  in  another  passage  he  distinctly  affirms 
(p.  137)  that  they  do  mu  north.  In  a third  pas- 
sage (p.  199)  he  supposes  that  the  directions  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees  may  deviate  from  the  pa- 
rallel direction  as  they  severally  approach  the  sea,  so 
as  to  reduce  tho  5000  stadia — the  greatest  distance 
that  he  supposes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhine — to  the  smaller  distance  of  4300  or  4400 
stadia  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  Strabo,  in 
fact,  makes  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees  the  east  side  of 
Spain  (p.  137),  and  the  coast  on  the  Mediterranean 
the  south  side  of  Spain.  He  knew,  however,  that 
the  narrowest  part  of  Gallia  was  between  Nar  bonne 
and  the  bay  on  the  Atlantic,  which  he  also  calls  the 
Gallicus  Sinus, — the  bay  that  is  formed  between 
the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Biscay.  Posidonius  (Strab.  p.  188)  made 
the  length  of  this  isthmus,  as  he  calls  it,  less  than 
3000  stadia  Strabo  more  correctly  says  that  the 
isthmus  is  less  than  3000,  but  more  than  2000, 
stadia  wide.  The  length  of  the  Pyrenees  in  a direct 
line  from  Port  Vendre  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bidasoa, 
the  lower  part  of  which  little  river  is  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Spain,  is  about  255  miles.  The 
limit  between  Gallia  and  Hispania  on  the  west  coast, 
according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 10)  was  Ocasso,  a 
promontory  of  the  Pyrenees.  We  may  certainly  fix 
it  between  Lapurdum,  in  the  Tarbelli  (supposed  to  be 
Bayonne),  and  Oeasso  or  Olnrso  (Oyarqo,  near  Fu- 
etUe  Rabia)  in  Spain.  The  Bilasoa  is  near  to  Fuente 
Jiabia.  The  passes  through  the  eastern  and  western 
Pyrenees  were  used  long  before  the  Romans  were  in 
this  country.  Hannibal  crossed  from  Spain  into 
France  through  the  pass  at  the  east  end;  and  Cn. 
Pompeios  went  this  way  to  oppose  Sertorius  in  Spain. 
The  Romans  afterwards  l ad  a road  between  A*ar- 
bonne  and  Barcelona  in  Spain,  by  the  pass  where 
the  Tropaea  Pompeii  were  erected.  On  the  west 
side  a road  ran  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  ( Dax ),  on 
the  A dour,  to  Pompelo  ( Pamplona ),  in  Spain.  The 
boundary  may  have  been  at  the  station  of  Sum m us 
Pyrenaens,  the  summit  level  of  the  road,  between 
Dax  and  Pamplona,  Another  road  led  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae,  by  Aspaluca  [Aspaluca],  and  over 
another  Summus  Pyrenaeus,  to  Cacsaraugusta  («So- 
ragosa)  in  Spain.  In  Caesar’s  time  the  passes  were 
used  for  commercial  purposes,  for  he  bought  horses 
in  Spain  during  his  Gallic  War ; but  they  had 
doubtless  been  used  many  centuries  before. 

The  coast  of  Gallia  on  the  Atlantic  runs  nearly 
due  north,  with  a flat  sandy  shore,  to  the  great 
aestuary  of  the  Garumna  (Garonne),  which  Strabo 
(p.  190)  aptly  calls  a lake -sea  (\ipvoQd\afTaa). 
From  the  aestuary  of  the  Garonne  the  direction  of 
the  coast  turns  a little  to  tho  west  of  north  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris  (Loire).  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire  its  general  course  is  about  WSW.  a* 
far  as  Uxantis  Insula  ( Oueuant),  which  is  opposite 
to  the  western  termination  of  the  great  peninsula 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  the  bay  of  Can- 
calle.  The  distance  along  the  coast  from  the  month 
of  the  Bidasoa  to  the  point  of  the  mainland  opposite 
to  Oueuant  is  about  814  English  miles. 
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The  west  coast  of  this  peninsula,  the  Bretagne  of 
ante-revolutionary  France,  is  broken  by  singular 
headlands  and  deep  bays.  In  the  latitude  of  Oues- 
sant  the  French  coast  runs  due  east  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  Cancalle,  where  another  peninsula  (Co- 
tantm)  runs  nearly  due  north  into  the  English 
Channel  and  terminates  in  Cap  de  la  Hogue.  The 
great  bay  that  lies  between  the  Cotantin  and  Bre- 
tagne contains  the  islands  of  Caesarea  (Jersey), 
Sarnia  (Guernsey),  and  Riduna  (Alderney).  From 
Cap  de  la  Hogue  tho  French  coast  has  a general 
east  direction  to  the  outlet  of  the  Sequana  (Seine); 
and  from  the  outlet  of  the  Seine  its  general  course  is 
NE.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Samara  (Somme),  and  then 
nearly  due  north  to  Itium  Promontoriutn  (Cap 
Gris  Net),  the  nearest  point  of  the  European  con- 
tinent to  Britannia.  The  ancient  navigators  had 
observed  that  the  coast  of  Britain  from  the  Lands 
End  runs  eastward  nearly  parallel  to  the  French 
coast,  forming  a long  channel  (La  Mane  he,  or  the 
Sleeve,  as  the  French  aptly  call  it),  wide  at  the 
western  extremity,  and  narrowing  to  the  eastern, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  Straits  of  Dover  or  Pas  de 
Calais,  between  Dover  and  Cap  Gris  Nes.  The 
length  of  this  channel  measured  along  the  French 
coast  is  about  6G0  miles,  which  is  much  greater 
than  the  distance  measured  along  the  English  coast 
of  the  channel,  for  the  form  of  the  French  coast  is 
much  more  irregular.  The  distance  along  the  coast 
from  Cap  Gris  Nez  to  the  mouth  of  the  old  Rhine 
near  Leufrn  is  about  170  miles.  The  coast  of 
Gallia  from  the  Itium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  is 
flat  : it  belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
Europe.  Strabo  supposed  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  be  opposite  to  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent ; no 
very  great  mistake,  for  the  whole  tract  from  the 
mouth  of  the  old  Rhine  at  Leiden  to  the  aestuary  of 
the  Scaldis  (Schelde)  might  easily  be  taken  as  be- 
longing to  the  Rhine.  Caesar  was  told  that  the 
Scaldis  flowed  into  the  Mosa,  which  receives  Lite 
Vahalis  ( Waal)  from  the  Rhine  (B.  G.  vi.  33). 
This  general  parallelism  of  the  NW.  coast  of  France 
and  tho  south  coast  of  England,  led  Strabo  into  a 
strange  mistake.  He  supposes  these  two  coasts  to 
be  exactly  of  the  same  length,  4300  or  4400  stadia 
He  makes  the  Gallic  coast  extend  from  the  mouliis 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  northern  promontories  of  the  Py- 
renees in  Aquitania,  and  the  English  coast  from 
Cantium  (Kent)  to  the  western  extremity  of  Britan- 
nia, which  he  supposes  to  be  opposite  to  Aquitania  and 
the  Pyrenees  (p.  199).  Consequently  he  supposed 
that  the  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne  flowed  into  the 
English  Channel.  He  also  says  that  the  distance 
from  the  (mouths  of  the)  rivers  of  Gallia  to  Britain 
is  320  stadia;  a monstrous  mistake,  but  consistent 
with  what  he  has  said.  Ptolemy’s  map  of  this  coast 
of  Gallia  is  much  better  than  Strabo's  delineation. 
Mela,  who  probably  wrote  somewhat  later  than 
Strabo,  and  compiled  a very  scanty  geography,  had 
however  a much  more  correct  notion  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Gallia  than  Strabo.  After  describing  the 
north  coast  of  Spain  up  to  Ocasso,  he  says : 44  Then 
follows  the  other  (Atlantic)  side  of  Gallia,  the  coast 
of  which  at  first  not  projecting  at  all  into  the  ocean, 
soon  advancing  almost  as  far  into  the  sea  as  Hispania 
had  receded  from  it,  becomes  opposite  to  the  Canta- 
brian land,  and,  winding  round  with  a great  circuit, 
turns  ita  shore  to  the  west;  then  turning  to  tho 
north,  it  again  spreads  out  in  a long  and  direct  line 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine”:  which  is  indeed  a very 
fair  description.  And  Mela  proves  that  he  under- 
3 p 3 
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stood  the  form  of  the  coast,  by  Baying,  “ that  from 
the  outlet  (exitn)  of  the  Garumna  commences  that 
side  of  the  land  which  runs  out  into  the  sea,  and 
the  coast  opposite  to  the  Cantabrian  shores."  Pto- 
lemy’s notion  of  the  coast  was  also  much  more 
correct  than  Strabo’s.  Agrippa  (Plin.  iv.  17)  as- 
certained by  measurement  the  whole  west  coast  of 
Gallia  to  be  1800  M.  P.;  and  the  general  form  of 
the  coast  must  have  been  learned  when  the  measure- 
ments were  made.  We  do  not  know,  however,  from 
what  point  on  the  Spanish  border  he  reckoned,  nor 
to  what  mouth  of  the  Rhine  they  were  carried  ; but 
Gossellin,  by  assuming  that  they  commenced  at 
Oeasso  (Cape  Machicaco , as  he  names  it),  which  he 
lakes  to  be  the  boundary  between  Gallia  and  His- 
pania,  “ to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  called  the 
passage  of  the  Vlie,"  finds  that  the  Roman  measures 
agree  with  the  truth.  But  this  contains  an  as- 
sumption more  than  many  people  will  allow,  which 
Walckenaer,  who  adopts  Gossellin’s  opinion,  ex- 
presses as  a fact  as  follows  : — “ The  measures  show 
that  Ptolemy’s  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhine  is  that 
which  is  known  at  present  under  tho  namo  of  Fiie- 
Strooyn,  between  the  islands  of  Flieland  and  of 
Schilling,  which  represents  the  old  mouth  of  the 
Flevum  or  of  the  Ysscl,  before  the  great  inundations 
of  the  13th  century  converted  into  a vast  lake  tho 
ancient  Flevo."  ( Gtog . A neienne,  t fc.  des  Gaults, 
<fc.  vol.  ii.  p.  291.)  However,  the  truo  length  of 
the  French  coast  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  old  Rhino 
shows  that  the  measurement  of  Agrippa  was  a 
fact. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Alps  that  lies  between  tho 
basin  of  the  Po  and  the  Rhone  forms  a natural 
boundary  between  Italy  and  France  ; hut  this  moun- 
tain range,  which  has  a general  northern  course  from 
near  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  pass 
of  the  Great  St.  Benutrd  (Alpis  Pennina),  covers 
a great  extent  of  country  from  west  to  east,  and 
boundaries  can  be  fixed  in  such  a country  only  at 
the  heads  of  the  valleys  which  penetrate  the  moun- 
tain mass  on  each  side.  The  Romans  did  not  trouble 
themselves  with  these  mountain  tribes  till  they  had 
subdued  the  poople  in  the  lower  country.  In  o.  c. 
58,  when  Caesar  parsed  from  Aquileia  over  the 
Alps  into  Ulterior  Gallia,  he  had  to  fight  his  way. 
He  crossed  the  Alpes  Cotliae  by  the  pass  that  leads 
from  Turin ; and  he  remarks  that  the  last  place  in 
Cisalpine  Gallia  is  Ooelum,  Uxtan  or  Octllo,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cluso.  He  was  attacked  by  Centrones, 
Graioceli,  and  Caturigcs,  all  of  them  Alpine  tribes, 
and  it  was  on  the  seventh  day  from  Ocelum  that  he 
reached  the  Vocontii  in  the  Ulterior  Provincia  {B. 
G.  i.  10).  It  is  clear  that  Caesar  did  not  consider 
these  Alpine  tribes  as  belonging  either  to  the  pro  • 
vince  of  Citerior  or  Ulterior  Gallia  [Au*ks  Cot- 
tiar.] 

At  Mont  Blanc , the  highest  point  iu  the  moun- 
tains, the  axis  of  the  Alps  takes  a general  east  and 
then  a NE.  direction  towards  the  snow-oovered 
masses  in  which  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine  rise.  The 
road  from  Aosta , in  the  basin  of  tho  Po,  to  the 
Summus  Penninus  (the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard),  was  used  at  a very  early  period.  It  leads 
down  to  Octodurus  ( Martigny ),  where  Caesar's 
troops  were  attacked  in  tho  winter  of  n.  c.  57. 
Octodurus  is  at  the  great  bend  which  the  Rhone 
makes  after  descending  the  longitudinal  valley  which 
lies  between  the  Pennine  Alps  and  their  continua- 
tion on  the  south  side,  and  the  Bernese  Alps,  one  of 
the  chief  Alpine  ranges  on  the  north  aids.  The 
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lower  part  of  this  valley,  between  Octodurus  and 
the  head  of  the  I,acus  Leman  us  {Lake  of  Genera ), 
into  which  the  Rhone  flows,  was  occupied  by  the 
Nant nates.  Above  Octodurus  in  this  long  valley 
were  the  Veragri  and  the  Seduni,  all  Gallic  tribes, 
but  neither  included  in  the  Provincia  by  Caesar's 
description  nor  in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii.  In 
fact,  this  long  valley  is  eutirely  within  the  Alps. 
Caesar  has  not  attempted  to  fix  any  boundary  be- 
tween the  Citerior  and  Ulterior  Provincia  from  the 
sea  to  the  sources  of  the  Rhine.  He  heard  of  an 
Alpine  people  named  Lepontii  ( B . G.  iv.  10)  in  the 
high  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  he  found  it 
convenient  to  define  the  eastern  limit  of  Helvetia 
and  of  Gallia,  which  was  his  Provincia,  by  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  from  its  source  to  the  German 
Ocean.  After  tho  Lepontii  he  mentions  Vatnantcs 
or  Mantuantes  (Nantuatcs  in  the  common  texts  is  a 
corruption),  the  Helvetii,  Scquani,  Mediomatrici, 
Tribocci.  and  Treviri,  as  the  nations  on  the  Gallic 
side  post  which  the  river  flows.  It  Would  be  useless 
to  inquire  which  of  the  branches  of  the  Rhine  above 
Chur  Caesar  meant ; but  from  Chur  to  the  Ixike  oj 
Constanz  he  obtained  a well-defiued  boundary  in 
tho  river.  Tho  Rhino  within  the  Alpine  region  was 
certainly  not  the  limit  of  the  Gallic  mountaineers, 
who  extended  along  the  north  face  of  the  Alps  into 
the  basin  of  the  Danube.  The  Lake  of  Constanz  and 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  in  a general  western  direction 
from  tho  ontlet  of  that  lake  to  Bale,  formed  a well- 
defined  boundary  of  Gallia  in  this  part.  Caesar's  de- 
scription shows*  that  he  excluded  from  the  country  of 
tho  Helvetii  all  the  parts  to  the  south  of  the  Ionian 
lake  and  of  tho  Bernese  Alps ; and  he  knew  that 
the  Rhine  where  it  entered  the  hill  and  the  plain 
country  was  the  disputed  boundary  between  the 
Germanic  and  the  Celtic  nations  {B.  G.  i.  1). 
From  Bale  to  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine  the  river  was 
the  boundary  of  tho  two  races,  though  there  were 
Galli  east  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  and 
Germans  had  got  to  the  west  side  in  several  parts 
long  before  Caesar’s  time. 

The  Rhine,  as  Caesar  was  told  {B.  G.  iv.  10), 
entered  the  sea  by  many  outlets,  between  which 
great  islands  were  formed.  Asinius  Pollio  (Si rab 
p.  193),  who  took  a pleasure  in  finding  fault  with 
Caesar,  says  that  the  Rhino  had  only  two  mouths. 
The  Batavoram  Insula  was  within  tho  limits  of 
Caesar's  Gallia.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Drusus  made  his  Fossa  [Fossa  Pui'SIAna],  which 
established  a navigation  between  the  Rhenus  and 
the  Flevo  [Flevo]  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea, 
this  river  line  became  a frontier  against  the  Germans, 
extending  from  Amheim  on  the  Rhiue  along  the 
canal  of  Drusus  to  Boeshurg,  and  thence  along  the 
Ystel  to  the  lakes.  This  new  river  frontier  seems 
to  be  Ptolemy's  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhine ; the 
middle  outlet  being  that  at  I^eiden,  and  the  western 
being  where  tho  Leek  now  is.  (Ptol.  ii.  9.) 

This  extensive  country  lies  between  42°  35’  and 
52°  10'  N.  lat.,  if  we  carry  the  boundary  no  further 
than  Lugdununi  Batavoruin  {Leiden).  It  lies  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  4°  45'  W.  of  London  and 
9°  40'  E.  of  London.  The  following  measurements 
will  give  a better  notion  of  its  extent.  A straight 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Var  to  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  Bretagne  is  about  660  miles  long.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  Spanish  frontier  on  the  wvst 
side  of  the  Pyrenees  to  48°  50'  N.  lat.,  8°  10'  E. 
long,  on  the  Rhine,  near  Radstadt,  is  abont  6 1 a 
miles  long ; and  a line  drawn  from  this  point  on 
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the  Rhine,  through  Paris,  nearly  due  west  to  Bee  c/« 
Hat  in  Bretagne,  is  about  594  miles  long.  A line 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Paris 
is  445  miles ; and  a line  from  Paris  to  A mheim  on 
the  Rhine  is  about  270  miles  long.  It  compre- 
hends all  France,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  a j>art 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  those  parts  of 
the  German  states  which  lie  west  of  tho  Rhine,  the 
greater  part  of  Switzerland,  and  the  country  south 
of  the  Leman  lake  which  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia.  The  area  of  France  within  its  present 
limits  is  estimated  at  about  200,000  square  miles. 

Gallia  has  the  best  position  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  It  luu>  a large  coast  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  a larger  on  the  Atlantic,  which  give  it  a com- 
munication with  all  the  wurld.  These  seas  are  well 
stocked  with  fish.  Except  the  mountains  that  form 
its  boundaries,  and  a lew  ranges  that  cover  only  u 
comparatively  small  part  of  its  surface,  it  is  a plain 
country  with  a very  large  proportion  of  fertile  soil. 
It  produces  com  in  abundance,  wine  of  the  best 
quality,  and,  in  tho  southern  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  the  olive.  Some  parts  have  good  pas- 
ture, and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
timber.  Though  the  winters  are  cold  in  the  north, 
the  summer  is  warm,  and  fruits  generally  ripen 
well.  It  is  not  so  rich  in  minerals  as  Britain,  bnt 
it  contains  coal,  and  iron  in  abundance ; also  lead, 
copper,  and  a great  variety  of  valuable  stone.  It  is 
rich  in  mineral  springs,  and  it  has  brine  springs  and 
rock  salt.  This  wealth  was  not  neglected  even  in 
the  period  before  the  Roman  conquest ; but  under 
Roman  dominion  it  was  still  more  productive.  Tbe 
Galli  of  Caesar’s  time  were  an  ingenious  people:  they 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  working  of  metals 
and  other  useful  arts,  and  they  were  apt  learners. 
Of  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  none  has  had 
more  influence  on  civilisation  than  the  Gaili,  both 
before  and  during  the  Roman  dominion,  except  the 
Romans  themselves ; and  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Franks  in  Gallia,  the  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Pyrenees,  though  now  containing  several 
states  and  parts  of  states,  has  still  a unity  both 
natural  and  social  which  makes  it  tho  must  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  world. 

The  ancient  geographers  had  a better  notion  of 
their  work  than  some  of  the  modems.  Strabo  says 
(p.  177),  in  his  book  on  Gallia:  It  is  the  office  of 

the  geographer  to  describe  natural  divisions,  and  na- 
tional, and  also  all  that  is  worthy  of  mention;  but 
whatever  rulers  variously  dispose  in  their  political 
arrangements  according  to  circumstances, it  is  enough 
if  a man  mention  it  in  a summary  way.  As  to  the 
particulars,  he  must  leave  that  to  others.”  The 
Roman  geographers  (Pliny,  Mela),  as  well  as  Strabo, 
had  a right  conception  of  the  great  natural  divisions 
of  Gallia.  Pliny  and  Mela  describe  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis  apart  from  the  rest  of  Gallia,  and  they  place 
their  description  of  it  between  the  descriptions  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  not  only  because  Narbonensis  was 
then  completely  Romanised,  but  for  better  reasons. 
“ Narbonensis,”  says  Pliny  (iii.  4),  “ is  divided 
from  the  rest  of  Gallia  on  the  north  side  by  the 
mountains  Gehenna  and  Jura,  a country  in  its  culti- 
vation, population,  and  civility  of  manners,  and  in 
its  wealth,  inferior  to  no  provincia,  and  in  brief  Italia 
rather  than  a provincia.”  Tho  range  of  the  C6- 
vennes,  os  these  geographers  rightly  saw,  separates 
Gallia  on  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Gallia  that  is 
bordered  by  the  ocean.  [Ckvkxka.]  Strabo  made 
a mistake  about  the  position  of  the  Ctvames ; fur 
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as  he  supposed  it  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, he  must  also  have  supposed  that  it  ran  from 
west  to  east.  The  ba-in  of  the  Rhone  below  Lyon, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ce  vermes,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Alps,  is  a country  by  itself,  and  in  all 
respects  more  like  Italy  than  the  rest  of  Gallia. 
Pliny  may  have  supposed  or  he  may  not  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Jura  was  a continuation  of  the  CV- 
r ennes,  which  it  is  not;  bnt  the  Jura  also  forms  a 
natural  division  between  Gallia  to  the  cast  and  the 
west,  as  Caesar  saw.  The  Jura,  as  Caesar  supposed 
( B . G.  i.  2),  extends  from  the  north  hank  of  the 
Rhone  at  Fort  VF.cluse  about  20  miles  below  Geneva 
to  the  Rhine;  for  he  estimates  the  width  of  the  coun- 
I try  of  the  Helvctii  at  180  M.  P.,  and  this  is  about 
[ the  length  of  the  Jura  from  tho  Rhone  to  the  junc- 
' tion  of  the  Rhine  and  Aar.  The  Jura  is  a natural 
boundary  between  France  and  Switzerland.  Caesar 
makes  the  length  of  the  country  of  the  Helvetii 
j 240  M.  P.,  which  may  bo  measured  from  Fort 
I'Fcluse  along  the  Rhone,  the  Leman  lake,  and  tho 
northern  base  of  the  snow-covered  Bernese  Alps  to 
the  source  of  the  Reuss , and  thence  along  the  Vor- 
derrhein  to  Chur,  tho  Roman  Curia,  where  the  Rhone 
begins  to  be  navigable  with  rafts.  Bnt  the  longest 
straight  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Switzerland  east- 
ward from  Fort'fEcluse  is  to  Bregenz  on  the  Ltxks 
of  Constant,  and  this  line  agrees  very  well  with 
Caesar's  length.  Neither  tbe  Valais  or  Wallis,  down 
which  the  Rhone  flows,  as  already  observed,  nor  any 
part  of  the  highest  Alpine  country,  is  included  in 
Caesar’s  Helvetia,  though  a large  part  of  it  is  a 
mountainous  country.  • He  savs,  therefore,  quite  cor- 
rectly, “ Undique  loci  nature  Helvetii  contincntur,”— 
on  the  west  by  the  Jura,  on  the  south  by  the  Rhone, 
the  Leinan  lake,  and  the  mountains,  on  the  east  and 
the  north  by  the  Rhine.  The  basin  of  the  Upper 
Rhone  is  a distinct  country  from  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  from  tho  rest  of  Switzerland:  it 
is  shut  in  between  tho  Bernese  and  Pennine  Alps  as 
far  as  a point  somewhat  lower  down  than  the  bend 
at  Martigny.  The  valley  widens  before  it  reaches 
the  Ixske  of  Genera,  which  is  a deep  cavity  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  filled  with  water.  The  level  of 
this  large  lake,  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhone,  is  more  than  1000  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  The  high  lands  on  the  west  sale  of 
the  Rhone  basin  extend  northward  nnder  various 
modern  names,  from  the  utmost  limit  that  we  can 
assign  to  the  Civennes  [Ckbenna],  bnt  with  di- 
minished elevation.  They  extend  to  the  heights  of 
Langres , the  country  of  the  Gallic  Liugones,  and 
form  the  west  limit  of  the  basin  of  tbe  Arar  (Saone) 
which  joins  the  Rhone  at  Lyon.  The  heights  of 
Langres  run  eastward,  and  are  connected  with  the 
Vosegus  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  10),  the  Vosges.  Thia 
Vosegus,  which  Caesar  saw,  runs  northward  from 
the  valley  of  the  Alduasdubis  (Boults),  a branch  of 
the  Saone,  and  parallel  to  the  Rhine  ns  far  as  Bin- 
gium  (Bingen)  on  the  Rhine.  Between  the  Vosges 
and  the  Rhine  is  a long,  narrow,  and  fertile  plain, 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Gallia,  which  tbe  Germans 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river  looked  on  with  a 
longing  eye.  The  high  lands  about  Langres  and 
the  neighbouring  Vosges  contain  the  sources  of  tho 
Mosel,  the  Maas,  the  Seine,  and  the  Saone ; and 
from  this  elevated,  but  not  mountainous  country,  a 
tract  of  moderate  height  runs  NW.,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  basins  of  the  Seme  ami  the 
.Somme,  and  terminates  in  the  chalk  cliffs  ( Cap  Gris 
Act)  which  project  into  the  English  Channel  between 
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Calais  and  Boultgne.  All  the  streams  north  of 
this  watershed,  the  Schelde , the  Maas,  and  the  west- 
ern branches  of  the  Rhine,  belong  to  the  great  Hat 
which  extends  northward  along  the  coast  from  Cap 
Gris  Nez  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  The  streams 
which  lie  south  of  this  watershed,  and  between  it 
and  the  Pyrenees,  flow  into  the  English  Channel  and 
the  Atlantic, — the  Somme , the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the 
Garonne , and  other  smaller  rivers.  Thus  four  large 
river-basins  west  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  Vosges 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  The  ha>in 
of  the  great  central  stream,  the  Loire,  drains  a surface 
as  large  as  England.  One  large  river-basin,  the 
Rhone,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  inland  sea.  The 
rest  of  the  surface  of  Gallia  is  drained  into  the 
Rhine,  and  the  North  Sea.  The  Mosel  and  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Maas  lie  in  a deep  bed  sometimes 
several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  high 
irregular  plains  through  which  they  flow;  and  part 
of  this  country,  which  extends  from  the  Rhine  at 
Coblenz  in  a western  direction  through  Luxemltourg 
and  the  north  of  France  into  Belgium,  is  the  Ardu- 
enna  Silva  of  Caesar  (Ardennes),  to  which  he  gives 
an  extent  far  beyond  the  truth.  [Arduenna.] 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Gallia  west  of  a line  drawn  from 
Narbonne  to  Coblenz  is  a plain  country.  A man 
may  walk  from  I^eiden  to  the  Auvergne  for  450 
miles  without  meeting  with  a mountain  or  a really 
hilly  country.  The  peninsula  of  Bretagne,  which 
contained  the  Armoricae  Civitates  of  Caesar,  is 
rough  and  hilly,  but  not  mountainous.  The  centre 
of  France  is  the  only  mountainous  country  which  is 
completely  within  the  m<xlem  limits,  the  Aurergne, 
an  extensive  region  of  extinct  volcanoes,  which  on 
the  east  is  connected,  so  far  as  elevation  of  surface 
makes  the  connection,  with  the  rugged  Cvrennes.  , 
This  country  of  the  Arvemi  of  Caesar  contains  many 
lofty  summits,  some  of  them  6000  feet  high.  The 
Auvergne,  and  the  highest  parts  of  the  Cevennes 
have  a short  summer,  and  a long  cold  winter,  during 
which  the  mountains  an?  covered  with  snow,  which,  , 
when  it  melts,  swells  the  Dnranius  ( Dordogne. ),  j 
Oltis  (Lot),  and  Tamis  (Tarn),  three  of  the  great  : 
branches  of  the  Garonne  ; and  the  heavy  rains  in  the  I 
upper  valley  of  the  Loire  and  its  great  branch  the 
Klaver  (Allier)  pour  down  floods  into  the  basin  of  j 
the  Lower  Loire  which  fill  the  river  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii. 
35),  and  often  do  great  damage. 

This  outline  of  the  geography'  of  Gallia,  if  it  is 
well  understood,  will  enable  a student  to  comprehend 
many  things  in  the  history  of  the  people  which  arc 
otherwise  unintelligible.  He  will  see  that  this  ex- 
tensive country  has  natural  limits,  two  seas,  two 
great  mountain  ranges,  and  a large  river.  It  is 
subdivided  into  a western  and  north-western,  and 
into  an  eastern  and  south-eastern,  part  by  natural, 
well-defined  boundaries. 

Caesar  divides  this  country  into  four  parts.  The 
first  is  the  Provincia,  afterwards  Narbonensis,  which 
lies  altogether  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  except  that 
small  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  between  Ton. 
louse  umi  N arbonne  which  for  political  reasons  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Provincia  before  Caesar's  time.  He  divides 
the  rest  of  Gallia  into  three  parts,  the  limits  of  which 
he  marks  in  a general  way.  Between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Garumna  he  places  the  Aquitani.  North  of 
them  he  places  the  people  whom  the  Romans  called 
Galli,  bnt  who  called  themselves  Cel  tap  or  Celts,  as 
he  says  (B.  G.  i.  1).  He  makes  the  Sequana  And 
the  Matrona  (Marne),  its  chief  branch,  the  northern 
limit  of  those  Celtae;  and  though  he  docs  not  ex- 
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press  himself  with  great  precision,  be  means  to  pay 
tliat  they  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  Rhine. 
The  Helvetii  were  Celtae,  and  also  their  northern 
neighbours  the  Scquani,  who  reached  to  the  Rhine; 
and  north  of  them  the  Lingones.  North  of  the  Lin* 
gooes  were  the  Lcuci,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Maas  and  the  Mosel;  and  north  of  them  the 
Medinmatrici,  on  the  Mosel,  whose  position  is  shown 
by  Divodurum  (Metz):  the  Leuci  and  Mediotnatrici 
were  Belgae.  North  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne 
were  the  Belgae.  [Brloar.]  We  should  conclude 
that  there  was  a great  diversity  in  the  language  and 
manners  of  a people  spread  over  such  a country  as 
Gallia,  if  nobody  told  us  so,  for  the  fact  is  the  same 
even  now.  But  Caesar,  who  observed  this  diversity, 
saw  also  that  there  was  both  difference  enough  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  great  divisions  to  show  tliat 
they  were  not  the  same,  and  resemblance  enough 
among  the  peoples  of  the  several  divisions  to  show  a 
nearer  relationship  among  them.  The  division  of 
the  Aquitani  seems  satisfactorily  established.  They 
were  Iberians,  probably  mixed  with  Celts.  The 
Celtae  form  a well-determined  division,  but  they 
were  not  confined  to  this  country  between  the  Ga- 
ronne and  the  Seine:  they  were  the  natives  of  the 
Provincia,  a fact  that  Caesar  of  course  knew,  and 
that  the  Ligurians  also  were  there;  but  in  his  general 
description  he  purposely  omits  the  Provincia.  The 
Belgae  properly  so  called  may  have  been  a pure  race; 
but  the  Germans  had  long  been  in  this  part  of  Gallia, 
and  we  must  suppose  an  intermixture  to  have  taken 
place  between  them  and  some  of  the  native  Belgae, 
if  Belgae  was  their  true  name. 

As  an  hypothesis  which  rests  on  probable  grounds 
is  better  than  no  opinion  at  all,  if  the  hypothesis  is 
not  accepted  as  final,  and  so  as  to  exclude  inquiry, 
we  may  lake  that  of  Thierry  ( I/istoire  ties  Gaulois) 
without  taking  all  his  reasons  and  all  his  history. 
The  Gallic  race  seems  to  consist  of  two  great  divi- 
sions, which  we  may  call  Galli  and  Cumri;  and, 
while  we  admit  the  relationship  of  these  races  to  be 
shown  by  their  language,  religion,  and  usages,  we 
may  also  admit  that  the  differences  are  sufficiently 
marked  to  distinguish  them.  The  modern  represen- 
tatives of  the  Cumri,  the  Welsh,  have  preserved  their 
integrity  better  than  any  of  the  Gallic  tribes.  Of 
the  other  peoples  in  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  Ireland,  who  belong  to  the  Gallic  race,  the  writer 
has  no  distinct  opinion,  and  is  not  required  to  express 
any  here;  nor  has  he  the  knowledge  that  would  enable 
him  to  form  an  opinion.  The  Belgae,  as  Caesar 
calls  the  Galli  north  of  the  Seine,  though  the  name 
properly  belonged  in  his  time  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
part  only  of  this  country,  were  different  from  the 
Celtae,  and  they  may  be  the  Cumri;  and  this,  pro- 
bably, was  the  race  that  occupied  all  the  Armorica 
or  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  the  Loire.  The  represen- 
tatives of  these  people  are  the  modern  Bretons,  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  whatever  opinion 
there  may  he  about  the  origin  of  their  present 
name  and  that  of  their  country  (Bretagne),  or 
about  settlers  from  Britannia  having  gone  over  there 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera,  or  later.  Of  the 
two  races  the  Celtae  seem  to  be  superior  in  intelli- 
gence, and  wc  found  this  opinion  on  the  character  of 
the  French  nation  at  the  present  day;  for  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  competeut  judges,  that  though  the 
Romans  formed  a dominion  in  Gaul  which  lasted  se- 
veral centuries,  though  many  Germanic  nations  have 
settled  in  it,  and  though  the  Franks  founded  the  em- 
pire now  called  the  French,  the  great  mass  of  the 
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people  south  of  the  Serine  are  still  of  Celtic  stock. 
The  Franks,  who  were  a small  tribe,  probably  had 
less  effect  tin  the  Celtic  population  except  in  tile 
north  than  the  Italians  who,  during  the  Roman  do- 
minion, settled  in  all  parts  of  Gallia  in  a peaceable 
way.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  tmth  within  the 
limits  of  these  probabilities,  the  Celtic  race,  as  now 
modified,  is  superior  to  the  Cuntri  and  to  the  German 
in  some  respects;  superior  certainly  in  the  striking 
talents  of  distinguished  individuals,  inferior  probably 
in  the  solid  qualities  that  fit  the  bulk  of  a nation  for 
daily  life. 

The  physical  type  of  the  Gallic  race  and  its  va- 
rious branches,  may  be  better  fixed  now  than  by  the 
doubtful  evidence  of  the  ancieDt  authorities;  for  the 
race  exists  and  may  be  examined,  and  the  ancient 
authorities  are  vague.  To  enter  on  such  an  investiga- 
tion without  prejudice,  a man  must  get  a firm  con- 
viction, which  may  be  got,  that,  though  nineteen 
centuries  have  now  passed  since  Caesar  subdued  the 
Galli,  the  population  in  a large  part  of  the  country 
is  still  essentially  what  it  was  then.  The  Romans 
and  the  Greeks  describe  the  Galli  as  big  men,  and 
as  having  a white  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  light- coloured 
hair,  which  they  even  reddened  by  artificial  means. 
(l)iod.  v.  28  ; Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  12.)  Their  de- 
sperate courage,  warlike  character,  fickle  temper,  and 
great  ingenuity  are  also  recorded.  If  a man  will 
read  attentively  their  history  two  thousand  years 
ago,  be  will  find  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  part  of  the  Gallic  character  very  much 
the  same  that  it  is  now. 

All  the  ante- historical  history  of  the  Gallic  race, 
which  some  writers  amuse  themselves  with  pro- 
ducing, must  be  rejected  as  fiction.  Nothing  is 
certain  except  that  the  Gallic  race  has  been  widely 
diffused  over  Europe,  but  on  what  soil  it  first  dis- 
played its  restless  activity  and  versatile  talent  we 
do  not  know.  The  Galli  have  been  in  various  parts 
of  Spain,  in  Italy,  probably,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
central  parts,  and  cast  of  the  Rhine  to  a limit  that 
we  cannot  fix.  Within  the  historical  period  they 
have  crossed  the  disputed  boundary  of  the  Rhine  into 
Germany,  and  the  Germans  have  crossed  into  Gallia; 
and  even  in  our  times  the  French  have,  by  their 
warlike  talents,  reduced  Germany  to  a temporary 
subjection.  But  in  the  long  contest  the  slow  and 
heavy  German  has  had  the  advantage  over  his  more 
lively  neighbour,  and  his  race  occupies  extensive 
tracts  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  made 
good  his  footing  there  in  some  parts  even  before 
Caesar's  time. 

The  historical  period  of  Gallia  commences  with 
the  settlement  of  Massilia  or  Mussalia,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia  Minor  (about 
B.  c.  600),  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia  east  of  the 
Rhone,  in  a country  occupied  by  Ligures.  Few  set- 
tlements on  a barbarous  coast  have  had  a longer  or 
more  brilliant  histoiy  than  this  ancient  city,  which 
still  subsists,  though  it  docs  not  occupy  exactly 
the  same  ground.  The  Greeks  brought  with  them 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  though  the  vine  is  a na- 
tive of  Gallia,  and  they  taught  the  Galli  the  use  of 
letters.  The  origin  of  Gallic  civilisation  is  prubably 
purely  Greek.  The  history  of  this  town  and  its 
settlements  requires  a separate  article.  [Massaija.] 

In  the  article  Galatia  the  history  of  a Gallic 
invasion  of  Delphi  and  of  Asia  Minor  is  briefly 
told;  and  the  fact  of  the  Galli  being  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Julian  and  Camic  Alps,  in  the  basin  of 
the  Danube,  has  been  stated.  It  seems  that  this 
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people  must  have  been  also  on  the  east  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  either  mingled  with  Illyrians, 
whoever  they  may  be,  or  among  them  as  a separate 
race.  For  Pyrrhus,  the  adventurous  king  of  Epirus, 
after  his  unlucky  knight-errantry  in  Italy,  took  a 
body  of  Galli  into  his  pay,  who  probably  came  from 
the  country  north  of  Epirus.  Pyrrhus  was  a cap- 
tain quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Galli.  He  led  them 
into  Macedonia  against  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  had 
a Gallic  army  too.  Pyrrhus  defeated  Antigonus, 
whose  Galli,  as  usual,  made  a desperate  resistance. 
Having  got  possession  of  Aegae,  he  left  a garrison  ot 
Galli  there,  who,  as  the  biographer  says,  being  a 
nation  most  greedy  of  money,  plundered  the  royal 
sepulchrcsof  the  precious  metals  that  they  contained, 
and  kicked  about  the  bones  of  kings.  (Paus.  i.  1 1 
— 13;  Plut  Pyrrhus,  c.  26.)  His  Galli  followed 
Pyrrhus  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  were  with  him 
at  Argos,  where  he  was  killed  (b.  c.  273).  We 
know  not  if  any  of  them  returned. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  had  settlements  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  and  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  com- 
posed their  armies  of  mercenaries,  found  employment 
for  some  Galli  in  the  First  Punic  War.  These  men 
served  them  in  Sicily;  but  they  were  turbulent  and 
dangerous  auxiliaries.  When  the  Romans  were  be- 
sieging Eryx,  in  the  west  part  of  Sicily,  during  this 
war,  the  Carthaginians  had  some  Galli  in  garrison 
there,  who,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  betray  the 
place  and  their  comrades,  went  over  to  the  Romans. 
The  Romans  afterwards  entrusted  them  with  the 
place,  and  they  pillaged  the  temple.  When  the 
First  Punic  War  was  over,  the  Romans,  disgusted 
with  these  fellows,  put  them  in  vessels,  alter  di.-arm- 
ing  them,  and  got  them  out  of  Italy.  The  Epirotae 
received  them,  and  suffered  for  their  folly  in  trusting 
men  who  could  not  be  trusted.  (Polyb.  ii.  7.)  After 
the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War  the  Carthuginians 
had  a dreadful  struggle  with  their  own  mercenary 
troops,  — Iberians,  Lignrians,  Galli,  and  a race  of 
mongrel  Greeks.  A Gallic  chief,  Autaritus,  made  a 
great  figure  in  this  war;  for  though  he  had  only 
2000  men,  the  remainder  of  his  troops  having  gone 
over  to  the  Romans  daring  the  siege  of  Eryx  (l’olyb. 
i.  77,  80),  he  had  great  influence  with  the  rebels 
from  being  able  to  speak  the  Punic  language,  which 
the  long  service  of  these  men  in  the  Carthaginian 
armies  had  made  the  common  language.  The  mer- 
cenaries were  finally  destroyed,  after  a war  of  three 
years  and  four  months;  a war  distinguished  above 
all  others,  says  Polybius,  for  the  cruelty  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  disregard  of  all  morality. 

The  history  of  the  Galli  in  Italia  is  placed  under 
Gallia  Cisalpina. 

The  Romans  had  carried  their  arms  into  Africa, 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia,  before  they  got  a firm 
footing  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  In  b.  c.  154  the 
Maasaliota  came  to  ask  their  assistance  against  the 
Ligurian  Oxybii  and  Deceates,  who  were  besieging 
the  Greek  settlements  of  Antipolis  (Antibes)  and 
Nicaea  (Xizza).  The  senate  sent  three  commission- 
ers, who  landed  at  Aegitna,  a town  of  the  Oxybii, 
near  Antipolis.  The  peoplo  of  Aegitna  were  not 
willing  to  receive  the  Romans ; and,  a quarrel  ensnlng. 
two  Roman  slaves  were  killed,  and  Flaminius,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  escaped  with  difficulty.  The 
consul  Q.  Opimius  was  sent  with  a force  against  the 
Ligurians.  He  marched  from  Placentia,  across  the 
Apennines,  took  Aegitna,  made  slaves  of  the  people, 
and  sent  those  who  were  the  prime  movers  in  the 
attack  on  Flaminius  in  chains  to  Rome.  Opimius, 
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who  was  a bold  and  prudent  commander,  defeated 
the  Oxybii  and  Deceates  in  two  successive  battles. 
The  Ligurians  now  submitted,  with  the  Ions  of  part 
of  their  land,  which  the  consul  gave  to  the  Mussaliot*. 
(Polyb.  xxxii.  7.  &c.,  ed.  Bekker.)  A second  demand 
of  aid  from  the  Ma&saliots,  who  were  pressed  by  the 
neighbouring  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Salves,  brought 
the  consul  M.  Fulviua  Flaccus  into  the  country 
(b.  c 125).  Flaccus  defeated  the  Salves,  and  even 
invaded  the  country  of  the  Vocontii,  who  lived  north 
of  them  ; though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had 
given  the  Romans  any  provocation.  (Liv.  Ep.  60.) 
C.  Sex tiu*  Calvinus,  consul  R.  C.  124,  and  afterwards 
proconsul  in  Gallia,  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
Salves,  whom  he  sold  (b.  c.  123),  The  Salyes  had 
a king  Teutomal,  who,  with  other  chiefs,  fled  for 
refuge  among  the  Allobrogcs,  a people  higher  up  the 
Rhone.  Calvinus  cleared  the  way  for  the  passage  of 
the  Romans  from  Etruria  into  Gallia,  along  the  Li- 
gurian coast,  by  removing  all  the  barbarians  to  a 
certain  distance  from  the  sea-shore.  During  a winter 
residence  north  of  Marseille,  near  some  hot  springs, 
he  found  the  place  so  pleasant  that  he  chose  it  as  the 
site  of  a town ; and  hero  the  Romans  planted  the 
Latin  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiac  (Air),  their  first 
settlement  north  of  the  Alps  (».  c.  122).  (Liv. 
Ep.  61.) 

At  this  time,  the  Aedoi,  a people  between  tho 
Soane  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Loire,  were  at  war 
with  tiie  Allobroges,  whose  allies  were  the  powerful 
people  of  the  Arverni,  who  lived  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne.  The  Romans  chose  the  party  of  the 
Aodui,  made  an  alliance  with  them,  and  gave  the 
barharians,  as  they  called  them,  the  grand  title  of 
brothers  and  kinsmen.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  45,  vi.  12.) 
The  consul  On.  Domitius,  who  now  commanded  in 
Gallia  (b.  c.  122),  demanded  of  the  Allobroges  the 
refugee  chiefs  of  the  Salyes.  Bituit  (os  Appian  calls 
him,  perh;t|is  incorrectly),  king  of  the  Allobroges, 
sent  an  ambassador  to  the  consul,  to  deprecate  Ids 
anger.  The  ambassador  was  richly  dressed,  and  had 
with  him  a splendid  train  and  a number  of  fierce  dogs. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  bard,  who  sung  the  glories 
of  his  king,  of  his  nation,  and  of  the  ambassador; 
but  the  Roman  consul  was  not  moved  by  his  music. 
The  Allobroges  now  crossed  the  /sere,  and  found  the 
consul  at  Vindalium,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sulgas 
(&rryu()  and  the  Rhone,  a little  north  of  Avignon. 
The  Allobroges  were  entirely  defeated  (b.  c.  121). 
The  consal  for  this  year,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  came 
with  largo  reinforcements,  and  Cn.  Domitius  had  a 
command  under  him.  The  Roman  generals  crossed 
the  here , and  entered  the  territory  of  the  Allobrogee. 
The  Arverni,  with  their  neighbours  the  Rutcni,  were 
now  advancing  upon  the  Romans,  who  found  that 
they  had  just  crossed  the  Rhone  by  a bridge  of  boats, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  /sere. 
(Strab.  p.  191.)  The  king  of  the  Arverni,  called 
Bituit  by  Livy  (£/>.  61),  who  was  at  the  head  of 
more  than  200,000  men,  no  doubt  a greatly  exagge- 
rated number,  looked  with  contempt  on  the  Roman 
legions,  whom  he  considered  hardly  enough  for  a 
dinner  for  his  dogs.  But  he  soon  discovered  what 
an  enemy  ho  had  to  deal  with.  His  men  were  fright- 
ened by  the  elephants  in  the  Roman  army  (Flor.iii.2); 
and  in  the  rout  tho  Arverni  fled  across  the  bridge, 
which  broke  under  their  weight,  and  men  and  horses 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  rapid  current  of  the  Rhone. 
It  appears  that  the  Allobroges  also  were  in  the  battle. 
King  Bituit  wandered  about  the  mountains,  till 
Domitius  treacherously  got  him  into  his  hands,  and 
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sent  him  to  Rome.  The  senate  put  him  in  prison  at 
Alba,  on  the  lake  Fucinus ; and  they  afterwards  got 
his  son  Congentiat  into  their  hands.  The  Arverni, 
though  defeated,  were  not  further  molested  by  the 
Romans  : in  fact,  it  was  not  easy  to  enter  their 
country.  But  the  Allobrogcs  were  declared  Roman 
subjects;  and  the  Romans  constituted  the  country  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhone  as  far  north  as  Geneva, 
the  remotest  town  of  the  Allobroges,  a Roman  pro- 
vince, which  they  designated  simply  by  the  name 
of  Provincia.  Fabius,  who  got  the  name  rf  Allo- 
brogiens  from  his  victory,  and  Domitius,  recorded 
their  victory  by  erecting  a trophy  of  marble  near 
the  battle-field  (Strab.  p.  185),  or  each  erected 
j one;  and  Fabius  built  two  temples.  Domitius, 
a worthy  ancestor  of  the  emperor  Nero,  went  about 
the  new  province  riding  on  an  elephant,  with  a rout 
of  soldiers  after  him.  (Sueton.  Aero,  c.  2.)  Fabius 
and  Domitius  had  a triumph  at  Rome  for  their  victo- 
ries, in  which  king  Bituit  appeared  in  his  various - 
coloured  armour  and  his  silver  chariot.  The  Provincia 
had  now  always  a Roman  army  in  it,  and  a Roman 
army  was  always  kept  employed.  The  successors  of 
Fabius  extended  the  province,  west  of  the  Rhone, 
along  the  Cevennes ; arid  the  Helvii,  Volcae  Areco- 
mici,  and  Sardones,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
were  included  in  it.  They  also  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Volcae  Tcctosagcs,  whose  chief  towu  was 
Tolosa  {Toulouse);  and  thus  they  prepared  'the  way 
for  getting  into  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  The 
Romans  had  hitherto  no  passage  into  Gallia  except 
that  along  the  sea.  It  was  to  secure  some  passage 
over  the  Alps,  as  it  seems,  that  the  consul  Q.  Mart  in* 
Rex  (b.  c.  118)  attacked  the  brave  tribe  of  the  Stoeni, 
an  Inal  pine  Ligurian  people,  all  of  whom  perished, 
either  by  the  sword  of  their  enemies  or  by  their  own 
hand.  (Oros.  v.  14;  Liv.  Ep.  62.)  A brief  notice 
is  preserved  of  a memorable  defeat  of  the  Romans 
about  this  time.  The  Scordisci,  a people  somewhere 
about  the  Save,  a Gallic  race, or  a mixed  race,  annoyed 
the  Macedonian  frontier,  and  threatened  Italy.  The 
consul  C.  Porcius  Cato  crossed  into  their  country, 
where  he  and  his  army  perished.  These  savage 
people,  however,  still  annoyed  the  Northern  Greeks, 
w hom  they  horribly  maltreated.  It  is  to  these  and 
the  like  incursions  of  the  Gnlli  that  Polybius  seems 
to  allude  when  he  says  (ii.  35):  “The  alarm  from  the 
Gulatae,  not  only  of  old,  but  in  my  time  also  several 
times,  has  terrified  the  Hellenes.”  We  have  here, 
and  in  many  other  places,  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a great  number  of  Galli  in  the  country  north  of 
Macedonia  and  Epirus. 

The  Roman  dominion  in  the  Provincia  was  se- 
cured (b.  c.  118)  by  the  establishment  of  Xarbo 
Marcius  (A'ar&onne),  a Colonia  Romans,  cm  the 
Atax  ( Aude ).  The  Romans  thns  commanded  the 
road  into  Spain  throngh  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and 
had  an  easy  access  to  their  new  friends  the  Tec- 
tnsages.  They  spared  no  pains  to  secure  and  em- 
bellish tho  important  position  of  Narbo,  which 
became  a commercial  rival  to  Massilia. 

An  invasion  of  barbarians  from  the  east  of  the 
Rhone  and  north  of  the  Danube  now  threatened  the 
Roman  dominion.  Livy  ( Ep . 63)  speaks  of  a 
nation  called  Cimbri  who  entered  the  country  over 
the  mountains  north-cast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  country 
which  the  Romans  called  Noricura.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Romans  heard  the  name  of  the 
Cimbri.  (Tacit.  Germ.  c.  37.)  Appian  (do  Rtb. 
Gall,  xiii)  calls  these  invaders  Teu tones.  The 

consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  (b.  c.  113)  crossed  the 
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Alps  against  them,  and,  after  corning  to  terms  with 
the  barbarians,  treacherously  attacked  them,  but  he 
lost  a large  part  of  his  army,  and  narrowly  escaped 
(b.  c,  113).  The  Cirnbri  then,  according  to  Ap- 
pian  s story,  which  is  worth  very  little,  retreated  to 
the  country  of  the  Galatae  ; but  what  Galatae  are 
meant  we  do  not  know.  Some  few  years  later  Teu- 
tones  and  Cimbri  entered  the  country  of  the  Belgae. 
(Cw’s.  B . G.  ii.  4.)  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
fresh  set  of  barbarians : Caesar  says  that  the  Belgae 
were  the  only  people  of  Gallia  who  prevented  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  from  invading  their  territory, 
which  may  be  true  if  he  means  the  Belgae  properly 
bo  called  [Bulgak];  but  it  is  not  exact,  if  he  has 
told  the  truth  in  another  place  (u.  29),  where  he 
says,  that  the  Aduatuci  on  the  Mosa  were  a part  of 
these  barbarians,  who  were  left  behind  to  guard  the 
cattle  and  baggage,  while  the  rest  moved  on  to  the 
south.  A short  notice  of  the  terrible  devastations  of 
these  barbarians  is  preserved  by  Caesar  ( B . G.  vii. 
77.)  They  ravaged  Celtica;  and  the  people,  who 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  towns,  were  compelled  by 
famine  to  eat  one  another.  From  Celtica  the  inva- 
ders passed  into  the  Provincia  ; and,  in  b.  c.  109, 
the  consul  M.  Junius  Silanus  was  defeated  by  them 
(Liv.  Ep.  65).  In  n.  c.  107  L.  Cassius  Longinus 
had  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gallia.  The  Tigu- 
rini,  one  of  the  Helvetian  pagi,  under  the  command  of 
Divico,  were  entering  the  country  of  the  Allobroges, 
who  were  within  the  Provincia,  and  the  consul  went 
to  meet  them.  The  Roman  commander  fell  in  the 
battle,  and  his  army  was  ignominiously  compelled  to 
pass  under  the  yoke.  The  text  of  Orosius  (v.  1 5), 
which  is  undoubtedly  corrupt,  states  that  Cassius 
pursued  the  Tigurini  to  the  ocean,  where  he  was 
defeated;  but  the  Leman  lake  was  probably  the 
place.  (Liv.  Ep.  65.)  L.  Calpuruius  Piso,  who 
commanded  under  Cassius,  perished  in  the  battle. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Piso  whose  daughter 
Caesar  married  ( B . G.  i.  12).  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
a legatus  probably  of  Caepio,  the  consul  of  tho  fol- 
lowing year,  was  defeated  about  this  time  by  the 
Cimbri,  and  being  taken  prisoner  was  killed  by  a 
prince  named  Boiorix,  because  he  advised  the  Cimbri 
not  to  invade  Italy.  (Liv.  Ep.  67.) 

In  b.  c.  105  the  consul,  Cn.  Manlius  Maximus, 
was  in  Gallia  north  of  the  Alps,  with  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio,  consul  in  the  preceding  year.  It  was  during 
Caepio's  consulship,  it  seems,  that  be  took  and 
plundered  Tolusa,  the  capital  of  the  Volcao  Tec- 
tosagea,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
invading  barbarians,  or  showed  a disposition  to  do 
so.  (Dion.  Cass.  Frag.  97.)  The  consul  and 
Caepio  were  encamped  separately  near  the  Rhone, 
when  the  barbarians  fell  upon  them,  and  stormed 
one  camp  after  the  other.  The  incredible  number 
of  80,000  Roman  soldiers  is  said  to  have  perished. 
(Liv.  Ep.  67.)  Among  the  few  who  escaped  was 
Q.  Sertorius,  who  saved  himself  by  swimming  over 
the  Rhone.  After  such  a victory  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  invaders  advanced  further  south.  The 
Cimbri  ravaged  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Pyrenees,  and  entered  Spain.  But  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  Celtiberi,  and  returning  into 
Gallia  joined  the  Teutones.  The  brief  notices  of 
these  wars  generally  mention  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tons together.  We  have  hardly  any  evidence 
whether  they  were  two  people  or  one.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  Teutones  must  be  a Teutonic  race, 
as  their  name  would  show ; but  this  is  not  conclu- 
sive. The  Cimbri  are  also  supposed  by  some  writers 
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| to  be  a Germanic  people,  though  the  reasons  for  this 
supposition  are  not  sufficient.  Plutarch  {Marius, 
c.  11)  has  collected  some  of  the  opinions  about  tho 
origin  and  nationality  of  these  people,  and  nobody  haa 
found  out  anything  better  yet.  It  was  a whole 
nation  in  movement,  with  their  waggons,  dogs,  wives, 
and  children.  The  Romans  appointed  C.  Marius 
consul  for  the  third  time,  b.  c.  103,  to  continue  the 
war  against  the  barbarians.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  the  province  he  made  the  out  at  the  outlet  of  tho 
Rhone  the  traces  of  which  still  remain.  [Fossa 
Mariana.]  Marias  had  with  him  L.  Cornelius 
Sulla,  as  legatus,  who  defeated  the  Tectosages,  who 
were  in  arms  against  the  Romans,  and  took  their 
king  Copill  prisoner.  (Plut.  Sulla , c.  4.)  The  bar- 
barians now  divided  themselves  into  two  parts. 
The  Cimbri,  with  the  Helvetic  Tigurini,  crossed 
Helvetia  to  make  their  way  into  Italy  by  the  Tri- 
dentine  Alps.  The  Teutones,  and  a people  with 
them  Darned  Ambrones,  moved  on  towards  the 
Ligurian  country.  (Plat.  Mar.  c.  15.)  The  story 
of  the  movements  of  the  barbarians  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  true.  The  fact  of  a body  of  barbarians 
advancing  along  the  Rhone  towards  Italy,  and  of 
another  body  about  the  same  time  entering  the  basin 
of  the  Po  from  the  north-east,  is  all  that  we  know. 
C.  Marius  (b.  c.  102.),  now  consul  for  the  fourth 
time,  entrenched  himself  near  the  junction  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  /sere,  while  the  countless  host  of 
barbarians  past  him  on  their  way  to  the  south. 
Marius  followed  the  Teutones,  and  in  a battle  near 
Aquae  Sex  tine  destroyed  and  dispersed  them. 
Their  king  Teutobocchus,  a gigantic  barbarian,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  afterwards  walked  in  Marius’ 
triumph  at  Rome.  (Florus,  iii.  3.)  In  the  next 
year,  C.  Marius,  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  with  his 
colleague  Lutatius  Catulus,  defeated  the  Cimbri  in 
the  country  north  of  the  Po.  The  destruction  of 
these  invaders  kept  Northern  Gallia  quiet  for  a time, 
and  there  was  no  great  movement  c-f  the  barbarians 
until  b.c.  58. 

In  the  wars  which  followed  Sulla’s  usurpation, 
Q.  Sertorius,  he  who  escaped  from  the  rout  of 
Caepio’s  army  on  the  Rhone,  maintained  in  Spain 
the  cause  of  the  Marian  faction  ; and  many  of  this 
parly  fled  to  the  Provincia.  Some  of  the  Aquitani 
served  under  Sertorius  in  Spain,  where  they  learned 
the  art  of  war.  ( B . G . iii.  23.)  In  b.  c.  78  I* 
Manilius,  proconsul  of  Gallia,  was  obliged  to  quit 
Aquitania  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage  ; and  the 
legatus,  L.  Valerius  Praeconinus,  was  defeated  and 
killed.  ( B . G.  iii.  20.)  In  b.  c.  76  Cn.  Potn- 
peius  marched  into  Spain  against  Sertorius.  Ho 
made  his  way  into  the  Provincia,  over  tho  Alps, 
by  a new  routo  to  the  Romans,  and  his  road  to 
Narbonno  was  marked  by  blood.  The  Galli  of  the 
Provincia  were  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  Poin- 
peius  gave  the  lands  of  the  Helvii  and  Volcac  Are- 
comici,  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  the  rising, 
to  the  Massaliots.  (Cues.  B.  C.  i.  35.)  Poin- 
peius  left  M.  Fonteius  governor  of  the  Provincia. 
During  his  administration  the  Provincia  w us  in  re- 
bellion, and  the  Galli  attacked  both  Mussilia  and 
Karbo,  but  Fonteius  drove  them  off.  He  was  three 
years  in  Gallia,  during  which  time  the  country  was 
drained  of  its  resources  to  supply  tho  Roman  armies 
opposed  to  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Fonteius  was  also 
charged  with  enriching  himself  by  illegal  means; 
and  when  affairs  were  more  settled,  b.  c.  69,  he  was 
tried  at  Rome,  on  charges  made  by  the  Allobroges 
and  Volcac,  for  tho  offence  of  Repctundac.  He  was 
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defended  by  Cicero ; part  of  whose  oration  on  tins 
occasion  is  extant. 

Another  governor  of  the  Provincia,  during  b.  c. 
66,  65,  C.  Calpuroius  Piso  (consul  b.  c.  67),  was 
prosecuted  by  C.  Julius  Caesar  b.  c.  63  on  a charge 
of  repetundae  and  other  offences.  Cicero  defended 
him,  and  he  was  acquitted. 

In  the  consulship  of  Cicero  (b.  c.  63)  Cat'lina 
and  his  desperate  associates  mode  proposals  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  who  were  then  at 
Rome.  The  ambassadors  had  come  to  get  protec- 
tion from  the  senate  against  the  greediness  of  the 
Roman  governors.  They  were  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  both  the  state  and  individuals ; a commou 
complaint  of  the  provincial  subjects  of  Rome.  The 
Romans  levied  heavy  contributions  on  those  people 
who  bad  made  most  resistance,  and  both  com- 
munities and  individuals  felt  it.  Besides  this,  the 
Gallic  cultivator  seems  to  have  been  always  in  debt. 
He  borrowed  money  from  the  Roman  negotiatores  at 
a high  rate,  and  his  profits  would  be  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money.  The  pro- 
fitable business  of  feeding  sheep  and  cattle  was  in 
the  hands  of  Romans,  who  probably  got  the  exclusive 
use  of  much  of  the  pasture  land.  As  the  Allobroges 
were  a conquered  people,  wo  may  conjecture  that 
their  waste  lands  had  been  seized  by  the  Roman 
state,  and  were  covered  with  tlie  flocks  of  Romans 
who  paid  to  the  Roman  treasury  a small  sum  for 
the  right  of  pasture.  P.  Quinctius,  for  whom  Cicero 
made  a speech  which  is  extant,  had  a good  bosiness  in 
Gallia  as  a flock -master  (“  Pccuaria  res  satis  ainpla,” 
prO  P.  Quinctio,  C.  3).  A Roman  named  Umbrenus, 
who  had  been  a “ negotiator  ” in  Gallia,  undertook 
to  open  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  to  the  Allobroges, 
and  he  promised  them  great  things  if  their  nation 
would  join  in  the  rising.  From  fear,  however,  or 
some  other  cause,  the  Allobroges  betrayed  the  conspi- 
rators to  the  consul  Cicero.  (Sallust,  Cai.  40 ; Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  4.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ambas- 
sadors got  anything  for  their  pains,  though  they 
well  deserved  it  There  were  signs  of  insurrection 
in  Southern  Italy  as  well  as  in  Gallia  Citerior  and 
Ulterior,  and  the  revelations  of  the  ambassadors 
saved  Rome  at  least  from  a civil  war. 

The  Allobroges  at  home  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  mission  to  Rome,  for  they  rose  against  the 
Romans,  and  ravaged  the  country  about  Narbonne. 
Manlius  Lentinus,  a legatus  of  the  governor  C. 
Pomptinus,  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  his 
army  near  the  Itere,  having  fallen  into  an  ainbtis- 
rade  laid  by  Catugnat,  the  commander  of  the  Galli. 
By  sending  fresh  forces  across  the  Rhone,  Pomptinus 
defeated  the  Galli  near  Solonium  (perhaps  Sallonaz), 
and  ended  the  war  by  taking  the  place.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  47 ; Liv.  Epit.  103.) 

Though  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  give  us  no 
satisfactory  information  about  the  Cimbri  and  Ten- 
tones,  they  are  quite  clear  about  the  people  whom 
they  call  Gcrmani.  The  Gcrmani  were  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  the  Ilelvetii,  with 
whom  they  were  constantly  fighting  (Caes.  B.  G. 
LI),  and  to  the  other  Celtic  and  Belgic  peoples 
who  lived  along  the  Rhine  from  the  territories  of 
the  Helvetii  northward.  The  Gcnnani  had  got  a 
footing  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae  long  before 
Caesar's  time  [Beloae];  and  the  Tribocci,  also  a 
German  people,  were  settled  in  the  plain  between 
the  Voigts  and  the  Rhine  about  Stratsburg,  and 
consequently  within  the  limits  of  the  Celtac.  A 
quarrel  between  the  Aedui,  who  were  east  of  the 


Saone  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Doubt,  brought  fresb 
Germans  into  Gallia.  One  matter  in  dispute  was 
the  tolls  on  the  navigation  of  the  Arar.  (Strah. 
' p 192.)  The  Sequani  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Arvemi  to  annoy  the  Aedui  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  they  brought  over  the  Rhine  Ariovistus, 
a chief  of  the  Suevi.  The  German  came  with  his 
hardy  men,  and  soon  reduced  the  Aedui  to  sub- 
mission. An  Aedoati  named  Divitiacns,  a Druid, 
who  had  the  title  and  rank  of  Vcrgobretus,  escaped 
into  the  Provincia,  and  thence  made  his  way  to  Rome 
to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  the  German.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  i.  30.)  Cicero  (de  Divin.  i.  40)  entertained 
this  learned  Celt  at  Rome,  and  his  brother  Quintns 
was  acquainted  with  him  when  he  was  one  of 
Caesars  legati  in  the  Gallic  War.  Ariovistus,  after 
defeating  the  Aedoi,  took  possession  of  one  third 
part  of  the  lands  of  his  friends  the  Sequani ; and, 
as  new  comers  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  bad 
to  be  provided  with  lands,  he  demanded  of  the  Sequani 
another  third.  (R.  G.  i.  31.)  This  was  the  state  of 
affairs  in  that  part  of  Gallia  when  (b.  c.  60)  a rumour 
reached  Rome  that  the  Helvetii  were  preparing  to 
move  from  their  countiy.  (2?.  G.  i.  2.)  The  Roman; 
had  already  suffered  from  the  arms  of  the  Tigurini 
one  of  the  four  Helvetic  pagi.  This  movement  of 
a whole  people  was  an  attempt  to  seize  the  supre- 
macy of  Gallia,  and  in  the  end  to  eject  the  Roman*. 
In  b.  c.  59  C.  Julius  Caesar  was  consul;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  during  this  year  Gallia  was  quiet,  partly 
owing  to  Caesar’s  own  contrivance,  perhaps  for  it 
was  during  his  consulship  that  the  savage  German 
Ariovistus  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  “ Rex 
atque  amicus  ” (R.  G.  i.  35)  by  the  Roman  senate. 
Caesar  obtained  for  his  “ provincia,”  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship,  Gallia  Cisalpina  and 
Illyricum,  with  Gallia  north  of  the  Alps,  for  five 
years ; and  he  had  a general  commission  for  doing 
what  he  liked  north  of  the  Alps  under  tlie  name 
of  protecting  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Roman 
people.  (R.  G.  i.  35.)  Early  in  B.  c.  58  he  heard 
that  the  Helvetii  were  beginning  to  move  from  their 
country,  and  the  road  they  were  going  to  take  was 
through  the  Provincia.  Caesar  hastily  quitted 
Rome,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  in  a few  days  he  was 
at  Geneva. 

The  conquest  of  Gallia  by  Caesar  is  told  with 
great  brevity  by  himself.  His  purpose  was  to  de- 
scribe his  military  operations,  and  he  tells  us  very 
little  more  about  Gallia  than  what  strictly  belongs 
to  the  matter.  In  one  instance  (vL  1 1 — 20)  he  has 
made  a digression  to  speak  of  the  institutions  and 
manners  of  the  people ; but  he  has  given  no  de- 
scription of  the  country  except  his  brief  introduc- 
tion (R.  G.  L 1).  All  the  rest  that  we  learn  about 
the  country  and  the  people  is  told  as  part  of  his 
military  operations ; but  we  may  learn  from  it  more 
of  the  state  of  Gallia  than  from  the  learned  labours 
of  a modern  compiler.  His  war  with  the  Helvetii 
may  be  more  conveniently  spoken  of  under  that 
heading.  [Helvetii.]  After  driving  this  nation 
back  to  their  homes  he  went  against  the  German 
Ariovistus.  llis  course  was  to  Vcsontio  (Resoaron), 
the  capital  of  the  Sequani,  on  the  Doubt , the  posi- 
tion of  which  he  has  well  described.  From  Bf*an$on 
the  direction  of  bis  march  is  not  clearly  stated  : but 
he  reached  a large  plain,  and  defeated  Ariovistus 
five  miles  from  the  Rhine  ; for  five  miles  is  the  true 
reading, not  fifty.  (Caes.  R.  G.  i.  31 — 54.)  The  battle 
was  fought  in  the  plain  between  the  Votgtt  and  the 
Rhine,  somewhere  north  of  Balt.  Nothing  more  is 
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Raid  of  Gormans  in  this  part  of  Gallia  after  the 
battle  near  the  Rhine : the  news  of  the  defeat  pre- 
vented others  from  coming  over.  Caesar  only  came 
into  the  country  of  the  Seqnani  to  drive  out  the 
Germans,  but  he  left  his  army  there  for  the  winter, 
and  crossed  the  mountains  into  Cisalpine  Gallia  to 
hold  bis  circuits  (*‘  convcntos  agere,”  B.  G.  i.  54). 
In  the  winter  the  Belgic  nations  formed  a union  to 
defend  themselves,  for  they  suspected  that  Caesar 
would  attack  them  after  he  had  reduced  the  country 
of  the  Celtae.  They  were  urged  to  anna  by  some 
of  the  Celtae,  who  did  not  like  to  see  the  Romans 
wintering  in  their  country.  Caesar,  who  gives 
these  reasons  for  the  combination  of  the  Bclgae, 
adds  another;  that  the  great  men  in  Gallia,  and 
those  who  had  the  means  of  hiring  followers,  were 
accustomed  to  usurp  royal  power  whenever  they  had 
a chance,  and,  if  the  Roman  dominion  were  esta- 
blished, they  knew  this  mode  of  making  what  their 
modem  imitators  call  a “ coup  d’dtat  ” would  not  be 
possible  (B.  G.  ii.  1).  Caesar  in  his  Commentarii 
mentions  several  instances  of  this  kind  of  usurpa- 
tion. His  second  book  contains  his  history  of  the 
war  with  the  Belgae  (b.  c.  57).  The  Retni  sub- 
mitted from  the  first.  The  submission  of  the 
Suessiones,  Bcllovaci,  and  Ambiani  followed.  He 
defeated  the  Nervii  and  their  allies  in  a great  battle 
on  the  Sabis  (Sombre)  ; and  then  took  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Aduatuci,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni.  ( B . G.  ii.  29.)  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  Aduatuci  were  sold,  and  the  number 
reported  to  Caesar  was  53,000.  They  were  pur- 
chased by  the  mercatores  who  of  old  followed  the 
Roman  camp  (Liv.  x.  12)  and  followed  Caesars 
camp  ( B . G.  vL  31).  We  do  not  see  how  the  mer- 
catores could  make  anything  of  their  bargain,  unless 
they  had  some  escort  to  aasut  in  conveying  the 
slaves  to  the  nearest  market,  which  would  be  the 
Provincia ; or  it  may  be  that  the  Belgians  would 
have  no  objections  to  buy  a few  of  these  intruders. 
The  sale  of  slaves  was  one  way  tliat  Caesar  had  of 
raising  money.  After  the  great  battle  with  the 
Nervii,  P.  Crassus  with  a single  legion  was  sent  to 
the  Veneti,  Unelli,  Osismi,  Curiosolitae,  Sesuvii, 
Aulerci,  and  Redones,  whom  Caesar  calls  “ the  mari- 
time states  which  border  on  the  Ocean.”  All  these 
people  submitted  to  a mere  youth  at  the  head  of  a 
few  thousand  men.  The  Transhenane  Germans  also 
sent  to  Caesar  to  proffer  hostages  and  to  do  as  they 
were  bid.  The  proconsul  was  in  a hurry  to  visit 
Italy  and  Illyricum,  and  he  told  the  Germans  to 
come  and  see  him  the  next  summer.  We  have  no 
evidence  of  the  Roman  armies  having  been  led  north 
of  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  before  Caesar's  Belgian 
campaign.  The  rapidity  of  his  movements,  bis 
success,  and  his  savage  treatment  of  those  who  re- 
sisted, struck  terror  into  the  barbarians.  He  placed 
his  soldiers  in  winter  quarters  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Loire, and  south  of  the  Loire,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Camutes,  Andes,  and  Tnrones,  and  imme- 
diately went  to  Italy.  ( B . G.  ii.  35.) 

Caesar  sent  a legion  and  some  cavalry  under  Ser. 
Gaiba  to  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates, 
Veragri,  and  Seduni,  who  occupied  the  country  from 
the  north -eastern  boundary  of  the  Allobroges  and 
the  Leman  lake  to  the  highest  Alps.  They  were 
in  the  great  valley  called  the  Vrallais,  between  the 
Bernese  and  the  Pennine  Alps.  Gaiba  placed  part 
of  his  troops  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates,  who 
were  nearest  to  the  lake,  and  he  fixed  himself  with 
the  remainder  at  Octodurus  ( Martigng ).  Caesar 
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says  that  the  purpose  of  Galba’s  mission  was  to 
clear  the  pass  over  the  Alps  by  which  the  M mer- 
catores " were  accustomed  to  go  at  great  risk  and 
with  the  payment  of  heavy  tolls.  These  M mer- 
catores " were  the  enterprising  Italian  traders  who 
crossed  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  from  Cis- 
alpine Gallia  to  carry  their  wares  among  the  Galli. 
Galha  was  attacked  by  the  people  in  his  quarters 
at  Octodurus,  which  he  left  after  driving  off"  the 
enemy ; and,  retreating  through  the  country  of  the 
Nantuates  into  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges,  where 
he  was  within  the  Provincia,  he  spent  the  winter 
there.  ( B . G.  iii.  7.) 

Caesar  was  recalled  from  Italy  (b.  c.  56)  by  a 
rising  of  the  maritime  states,  whose  submission  had 
perhaps  only  been  made  to  gain  time;  but  the  im- 
mediate provocation  was  the  demand  for  supplies 
mode  on  some  of  them  by  P.  Crassus,  wbo  was  win- 
tering somewhere  about  Angers  with  a legion.  The 
movers  of  this  war  were  the  Veneti,  a skilful  mari- 
time people,  who  had  many  ships  with  which  they 
traded  to  Britain.  ( B . G.  iii.  8.)  Caesar's  cam- 
paign against  these  states,  and  the  sea-fight,  are  ono 
of  the  most  difficult  jnrts  of  the  Commentarii  to  ex- 
plain [Venkti.]  He  defeated  the  fleet  of  the 
Veneti;  and  Q.  Titurius  entered  the  country  of  the 
Unelli,  who  submitted.  Before  the  battle  Caesar 
sent  P.  Crassus  into  Aquitania  with  twelve  cohorts, 
to  prevent  the  Aquitani  from  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  Armoric  states.  Crassus  first  defeated  the  So- 
tiates.  who  lived  about  the  modem  Sos,  between  A uch 
and  Bazas.  ( B . G.  iii.  21.)  The  Vocates  and  Ta- 
ru sates,  who  were  next  attacked,  sent  for  aid  from 
Spain,  which  is  some  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the 
relationship  of  these  Aquitani  to  some  of  the  Spanish 
peoples.  [Aquitani]  The  Spanish  auxiliaries 
whom  Caesar  names  were  Cantabri.  ( B . G.  iii.  26.) 
After  defeating  the  Aquitani  ami  their  Spanish  allies 
in  the  wide  plains  south  of  the  Gironde.,  Crassus  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  greater  part  of  Aqui- 
tania; the  names  of  the  peoples  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar.  ( B . G.  iii.  27.)  The  position  of  several  of 
these  tribes  can  be  determined ; but  the  position  of 
others  is  uncertain. 

The  summer  was  near  ended,  and  Caesar  had  put 
down  all  his  enemies  except  the  Morini  and  Menapii, 
who  were  in  arms.  The  Morini  lived  along  the 
channel,  from  Gesoriacnm  ( Boulogne ) northwards  at 
least  as  far  as  Castellnm  Morinorum  ( Cosset).  [Cas- 
tki.i.um  Mokinorum.]  The  enemy  fled  into  the 
forests  and  marshes,  where  the  Romans  followed 
them,  not  without  loss.  Caesar  began  to  cut  a road 
through  the  forests,  and  he  had  just  reached  the 
enemy,  when  the  heavy  rains  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire. ( B . G.  iii.  29.)  Before  taking  leave  of  the 
Morini  he  wasted  their  lands,  and  burnt  all  the  build- 
ings that  he  could  reach.  He  placed  his  army  in 
quarters  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire , in  the 
country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovii. 

In  the  next  year  (b.  c.  55)  the  Usipetes,  whom 
Caesar  calls  Germani  (iv.  1),  and  the  Tenctheri, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  fell  on  the  Menapii.  These 
invaders  were  themselves  driven  on  by  more  power- 
ful enemies,  the  Suevi,  whose  habits  Caesar  describes 
(B.  G.  iv.  1);  and  he  states  that  the  “ mercatores" 
used  to  go  into  their  country.  Here  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  Roman  proconsul  to  the  fact  of  mer- 
catores crossing  the  Rhine  into  Germany  before  the 
Roman  arms  had  been  carried  over  the  river.  It  is 
here  assumed  that  these  mercatores  were  Italians. 
Caesar  determined  to  stop  these  German  invaders, 
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who,  after  living  on  the  Menapii  during  the  winter, 
had  moved  south  into  the  territories  of  the  F.buroites 
and  the  Condrusi,  who  were  dependents  of  the  Tre- 
viri.  The  Germans  had  got  as  far  south  as  Liege, 
when  Caesar  came  towards  them.  He  tells  us  his 
own  story  of  the  treacherous  dealing  of  the  Germani 
with  him,  but  he  also  shows  that  ho  was  quite  a 
match  for  them  in  cunning.  The  Germans  at  last 
were  fallen  upon  by  the  Homans  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mosa  and  Khcnus  (“  ad  conflucntem  Mosae  et 
Bheni as  it  is  in  Caesars  text,  iv.  15),  where  those 
who  escaped  the  Homan  sword  were  drowned  in  the 
river.  There  is  a great  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  explanation  of  this  campaign.  But  the  writer 
still  thinks  that  this  river  Mosa  is  the  Afozel,  and 
that  the  Germans  were  beaten  and  drowned  near 
Coblenz.  A little  below  Coblenz , if  this  explanation 
is  accepted,  and  between  Coblenz  and  A ndemach, 
Caesar  built  a wooden  bridge  on  which  ho  passed 
over  the  Hhine  to  the  German  side  (jB.  G.  iv.  17). 
rather  to  make  a display  of  Roman  power  than  for 
any  other  purposes.  He  stayed  eighteen  days  in 
Germany,  and  returning  into  Gallia  destroyed  his 
bridge  (iv.  19).  The  rest  of  the  summer  was  oc- 
cupied with  Caesar’s  first  expedition  to  Britain,  the 
immediate  motive  for  which,  he  says,  was  the  in- 
formation that  he  hail  of  aid  being  supplied  from 
Britain  to  the  Roman  enemies  in  almost  all  the 
Gallic  wars.  (#.  G.  iv.  20.)  The  fact  may  he  true 
or  not:  he  does  not  say  that  it  was  so.  He  has 
mentioned  one  occasion  (B.  G.  iii.  9)  when  the  Ve- 
neti  sent  to  Britain  for  aid;  but  he  does  not  say  that 
it  came.  What  he  says  (iv.  *20)  may  be  fairly  in- 
terpreted to  apply  to  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Galli  before  his  time,  as  well  as  to  his  owm  time. 
Caesar  remarks  that  “few  persons”  went  to  Britain 
except  “ mercatorcs,"  and  they  were  only  acquainted 
with  the  coast  and  the  parts  which  were  opposite  to  I 
Gallia.  These  “ mercatores  * may  have  been  Ita- 
lians from  the  Provincia,  and  also  Galli.  One  wuuld 
suppose  that  in  those  days  nobody  would  go  to  Bri- 
tain except  traders,  but  Caesar’s  expression  of  “ few 
persons ” is  explained  by  other  parts  of  his  work. 
(B.  G.  ii.  14.)  Political  refugees  used  to  run  away 
from  Gallia  to  Britain.  Caesar  sailed  from  Port  us 
1 tius  ( IVissant),  ami  landed  about  Deal  on  the  Kent 
coast.  On  his  return  to  the  French  coast  the  Mo- 
rini,  whom  he  had  left  on  good  terms,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  plundering  some  300  Romans,  who 
had  landed  on  a different  part  of  the  coast  from  the 
rest  of  the  troops  (iv.  37).  But  the  Morini  got 
nothing  by  their  treachery;  and  they  lost  many  of 
their  men  in  the  pursuit  by  the  Roman  cavalry.  La- 
bienus  also  entered  their  country,  and  the  Morini 
submitted ; for  this  autumn  had  been  a dry  season, 
and  the  Romans  were  not  stopped  by  the  waters. 
The  country  of  the  Menapii,  who  lived  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  the  Lower  Mosa,  was  mercilessly  ravaged 
this  autumn.  The  people  hid  themselves  in  their 
thickest  forests,  while  the  Romans  wasted  their 
lands,  cut  down  the  com,  and  burnt  the  buildingB. 
(B.  G.  iv.  38.)  Caesar  placed  all  his  men  in  winter 
quarters  within  the  territory  of  the  Belgae. 

Caesar  prepared  for  his  invasion  of  Britain  in  b.c. 
54  by  building  a great  number  of  ships  in  Gallia, 
but  he  bad  to  get  from  Spain  the  materials  for  fitting 
them  out.  (B.  G.  v,  1.)  In  this  spring  he  visited 
the  country  of  the  Treviri,  who  were  on  the  Rhine 
above  and  below  Coblenz , and  he  settled  the  disputes 
between  the  two  factions.  These  Gallic  states  were 
continually  distracted  by  quarrels  among  the  chief 
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| people.  Caesar  sailed  on  his  second  expedition  ta 
I Britain  from  Portus  Itius,  and  landed  on  the  same 
| part  of  the  British  coast  as  in  his  first  expedition. 
(B.  G.r.  8 — 23.)  On  his  return  he  found  that  the 
harvest  had  failed  in  Gallia,  w hich  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  disperse  his  troops  in  winter  quarters  (v. 
24).  He  had  various  ways  of  keeping  the  Galli 
[ quiet.  If  he  found  a man  who  could  be  useful  and 
was  fit  for  the  place,  he  would  make  him  a king,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tasgct,  who  was  a man  of  high  ran* 
among  the  Camutes,  for  his  ancestors  had  held  royal 
power.  Caesar,  finding  Tasget  useful,  restored  him 
to  his  ancestral  rank ; but  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign  he  was  murdered,  and  a great  number  of  per- 
sons were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  (B.  G.  v. 
25.)  In  this  winter  the  Romans  had  a great  loss; 
a division  of  the  army  was  cut  off  in  the  country  of 
the  Eburones ; and  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  M. 
Cicero,  had  great  difficulty  in  defending  his  cainp 
against  the  Xervii  till  Caesar  cAtne  to  his  assistance. 
(B.  G.  v.  38 — 52.)  Caesar  spent  all  this  winter  in 
Gallia.  Tilings  were  in  too  disturbed  a state  to  let 
him  leave.  The  Se nones  had  a king,  Cavarin,  whom 
Caesar  had  made  them  a present  of.  They  were 
going  to  put  their  king  to  death  by  a determination 
of  the  whole  people,  or  the  senate  at  least  (publico 
consilio);  but  the  king,  bearing  of  their  designs, 
escaped  to  his  friend  the  proconsul.  Caesar  sum- 
moned the  senate  of  the  Seoouea,  and  the  senate  re- 
fused to  come.  In  this  winter  the  Treviri  attacked 
the  iamp  of  Labienns,  who  was  on  their  borders; 
but  Indndotnar,  the  leader  of  the  Treviri,  was  killed, 
aod  the  assailants  were  defeated.  (B.  G.  v.  58.) 

In  B.  c.  53,  Caesar,  expecting  fresh  troubles  in 
Gallia,  increased  his  forces.  (B.  G.  vi.  1.)  After 
checking  a rising  of  the  Nerrii,  he  summoned  the 
states  of  Gallia  to  assemble  in  the  spring,  as  his 
practice  had  been,  and  all  came  except  the  Carnutes, 
Senones,  and  Treviri.  He  does  not  mention  the 
place  to  which  they  w'ero  summoned ; but  be  moved 
the  meeting  to  Lutetia  Paris  jorum  (/’arts),  in  order 
to  be  nearer  to  the  Senones,  who  soon  submitted,  and 
also  the  Camutes.  ( B . G.  vi.  4.)  His  principal 
business  now  was  with  the  Treviri  and  Ambiorix, 
king  of  the  Eburones,  who  had  cut  off  the  Roman 
troops  in  the  previous  winter.  The  Menapii  were 
friends  to  Ambiorix,  and  they  had  been  guilty  of 
the  insolence  of  never  having  sent  ambas-vadors  to 
Caesar.  He  entered  their  country  with  his  forces  in 
three  divisions,  burnt  as  usual  all  that  be  came  near, 
and  carried  off  many  head  of  cattle  and  many  pri- 
soners. (B.  G.  vi.  6.)  This  brought  them  to  terms; 
and  the  proconsul  without  delay  set  off  to  punish 
the  Treviri,  who  had  got  Ambiorix  some  friends 
among  the  Germans  east  of  the  Rhine.  Before 
Cae.sar  came  Labienns  had  defeated  the  Treviri:  and 
on  his  arrival  Caesar  built  a second  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  a little  above  the  place  where  be 
built  the  first,  and  went  a second  time  into  Ger- 
mania. ( B . G.  vi.  9.)  This  second  passage  a£  the 
Rhine  was  not  marked  by  any  great  event.  The 
Ubii,  a nation  on  the  east  bank,  who  will  afterwards 
appear  on  the  Gallic  side,  humbly  submitted;  and 
Caesar,  finding  that  his  real  enemies  on  the  German 
side  were  the  Suevi,  made  inquiries  about  them. 
They  had  retired  with  all  their  forces  a long  way, 
and  planted  themselves  at  tho  place  where  a forest  of 
boundless  extent  commenced.  There  they  were 
waiting  for  the  Romans,  who  prudently  turned  their 
backs  on  the  Suevi  and  returned  by  their  bridge  (vi. 
10).  Bciug  bent  on  taking  Ambiorix,  who  kid 
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done  him  so  mnch  mischief,  Caesar  entered  the 
country  of  the  Eburones.  He  left  his  heavy  ma- 
terial with  Q.  Cicero  at  Adnatuca,  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  troops  that  bad  been  destroyed  the 
year  before.  ( B . G.  vL  32.)  Adnatuca  seeins  to  bo 
the  site  of  Tongem,  and,  as  Caesar  says  that  it  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones,  it 
fixes  their  position.  [Aduatuca  ; Eburokks.] 
While  Caesar  was  wasting  the  lands  of  this  unfor- 
tunate people,  some  Gormans.  Sigambri,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  fell  on  the  cainp  of  Q.  Cicero.  ( B . G.  vi. 
35.)  Caesar  returned  to  the  camp,  but  the  Sigam- 
bri  had  time  to  get  safe  off  with  their  booty.  ( B . G. 
vi.  41.)  Again  he  set  ont  to  vex  the  Eburones,  as 
he  expresses  it;  and  we  have  his  own  word  for  wbat 
he  did : he  burnt  every  building  that  he  could  see, 
drove  off  the  cattle,  and  the  corn  that  his  men  and 
beasts  did  not  consume  was  laid  by  tbe  rains.  He 
left  the  country  with  the  belief  that,  if  any  of  the 
Ebumnes  had  escaped  him,  they  would  die  of  hunger. 
( B . G.  vi.  43.) 

After  this  merciless  devastation  Caesar  summoned 
the  states  of  Gallia  to  Durocortorum  (Rheims), 
where  he  made  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Senones  and  Carnutes.  Acco,  who  hail  been  the 
cause  of  the  rising,  was  flogged  to  death  ; and  his 
accomplices  ran  away.  ( B . G.  vi.  44.)  Caesar  put 
his  troops  in  quarters  among  the  Trcviri,  the  Lin* 
gones,  a people  who  had  always  been  quiet,  and  at 
Agendicum  (Sen*),  the  chief  town  of  the  Senones. 
He  went  into  Italy  to  hold  the  conrentus. 

The  Galli,  hearing  of  disturbances  at  Rome  this 
winter,  thought  that  Caesar  would  be  detained  in 
Italy  ( B . G.  vii.  1),  and  this  would  be  a good  op- 
portunity for  getting  rid  of  the  Romans.  The  Car- 
notes  began,  and  the  Arverni  next  ruse  under  a 
brave  and  skilful  commander  Vercingetorix,  who 
stirred  up  the  Galli  north  and  west  of  the  Arverni 
as  far  as  the  ocean.  This  brought  Caesar  into  the 
ProviacU  in  the  depth  of  winter.  (B.  G.  i.  52.) 
He  cut  his  way  through  the  snows  on  the  Cevermes, 
six  feet  deep,  and  came  down  on  the  Arverni,  who 
did  not  expect  him  by  that  way.  (A  G.  vii,  8.)  But 
Caesar  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercingetorix, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  Arverni,  advanced  to 
their  aid  from  the  country  of  the  Biturigca,  whom 
he  lud  brought  over  to  his  side.  Unless  Caesar 
could  collect  his  scattered  forces,  he  could  not  make 
head  against  Vercingetorix.  He  resolved  to  do  this 
himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  men,  whom 
he  left  under  the  care  of  Brutus ; he  went  across  the 
Ci venue*  again  in  the  depth  ofr  winter  to  Vienna 
( Vienne)  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  found  some  newly 
raised  troops  of  horse,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
assemble  there.  From  Vienna  he  travelled  day  and 
night  to  the  country  of  the  Lingoncs,  where  he  had 
two  legions.  Having  reached  these  troops,  he  sum- 
moned the  rest  of  his  forces  from  the  country  of  the 
Senones  and  the  Treviri,  and  got  them  all  together 
before  the  Arverni  could  hear  of  his  approach.  He 
left  two  legions  and  all  his  heavy  material  at  Sens, 
and  set  out  towards  the  country  of  his  allies,  the 
Boii,  between  the  Allier  and  the  Loire,  whom  Ver- 
cingetorix was  threatening.  His  march  was  rapid 
and  terrible.  In  two  days  he  took  Vellaunodunum, 
a town  of  the  Senones,  and  then  came  right  npon 
Gena  bum  ( Orleans ) on  the  Loire,  where  the  Car- 
nutes, at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  had  mur- 
dered the  Roman  “ negotiatores  ” who  were  living 
there.  [Genabum.]  He  broke  into  the  town, 
which  his  men  sacked  ; he  left  it  in  flames,  and 
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crossed  the  Loire.  (A  G.  vii.  11.)  He  was  now  in 
the  country  of  the  Bituriges  ( Berri ).  The  first 
town  that  he  took  was  Noviodunum.  He  then  came 
on  the  capital  Avaricum  ( Bourges ),  which  was 
defended  by  a strong  wall,  made  with  great  skill 
The  Galli  had  a way  of  building  their  town  walls, 
which  Caesar'  describes  very  briefly  and  very  well 
(A  G.  vii.  23)  ; this  people  had  made  some  progress 
in  the  art  of  defending  places.  The  siege  was  a 
work  of  great  difficulty,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  extreme ; for  it  was  winter, 
and  they  had  to  work  in  the  mud,  the  cold,  and  in 
continual  rain.  The  Roman  commander  tells  the 
end  of  the  affair  in  a few  words  (B.  G.  vii.  28): 
“ The  soldiers,  whose  passions  were  roused  by  the 
massacre  at  Genabnm  and  their  own  sufferings, 
spared  neither  the  helpless  through  age,  nor  the 
women,  nor  the  children  ; out  of  the  whole  number, 
who  were  about  40,000,  only  800,  who  had  hurried 
out  of  the  place  on  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  invading 
enemy,  escaped  safe  to  Vercingetorix/’ 

Caesar  found  stores  in  Avaricum,  and,  the  winter 
being  over,  he  was  ready  for  a regular  campaign. 
But  he  had  first  to  settle  a domestic  dispute  among 
the  Aedui.  (A  G.  vii.  32.)  Two  men  had  been 
elected  to  the  chief  magistracy,  an  annual  office,  and 
the  constitution  allowed  only  one.  The  whole  state 
was  in  arms,  one  party  against  the  other.  Caesar 
summoned  the  Aedui  to  Decetia  ( Didst ),  an  island 
on  the  Loire , and  settled  the  dispute  in  favour  of 
one  of  the  men.  He  exhorted  the  Aedui  to  give 
him  their  assistance  in  the  war,  with  fair  promises 
of  what  he  would  do  for  them  after  Gallia  was 
completely  subdued.  The  position  of  the  Aedui, 
between  the  Upper  Loire  and  the  Saone , made  their 
alliance  most  important  for  the  Romans.  It  was 
the  easiest  line  of  communication  between  the  north 
part  of  the  Provinciaand  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  Cae- 
sar was  still  afraid  of  the  Senones  and  the  Parisii,  and 
he  sent  Labienus  with  four  legions  into  that  country. 
[Pa Kisii.]  He  marched  south  with  six  legions, 

with  the  intention  of  taking  the  hill  town  of  Ger- 
govia,  in  the  country  of  the  Arverni,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  AUier.  This,  his  moat 
signal  failure  in  Gallia,  is  told  in  another  place. 
[Gkrgovia.]  After  his  defeat  before  Gergovia 
Caesar  was  in  great  straits.  He  moved  northwards 
to  join  Labienus ; but  his  treacherous  friends,  the 
Aedui,  seized  Noviodunum  (afterwards  Ncvirnum, 
A'erers)  on  the  Loire,  where  Caesar  had  great  stores, 
and  the  booty  that  he  had  got  in  the  Gallic  War. 
(A  G.  vii.  55.)  His  military  chest  also  was  there. 
His  enemies  lined  the  banks  of  the  Loire  with 
troops,  and  the  river  being  swollen  by  the  melted 
snows  was  difficult  to  pass.  He  could  not  think  of  re- 
treating. It  would  be  a confession  that  he  was  beaten. 
Nor  could  he  attempt  to  cross  the  Cevennes,  where 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable ; besides,  Labienus 
was  on  tbe  Seine,  and  he  was  afraid  that  he  would 
be  cut  off.  Nothing  remained  but  to  cross  the  river, 
which  he  accomplished.  He  found  com  and  cattle 
on  the  east  side,  and  was  joined  by  Labienus,  who 
was  as  lucky  as  himself  in  escaping  from  a very 
dangerous  position  (A.  G.  vii.  57 — 62),  and  getting 
safe  to  Sens.  All  Central  and  Western  Gallia  was 
now  in  arms,  and  Vercingetorix  was  chosen  com- 
mandcr-in-chief.  The  Remi  and  Lingones  still  stuck 
to  the  Roman  alliance ; and  the  Treviri,  who  were 
kept  busy  by  their  German  neighbours,  sent  aid  to 
neither  side.  Verv  ngetorix  bestirred  himself  to 
rouse  all  the  country  against  the  Roman  proconsul. 
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He  pushed  on  the  Gabali,  and  some  of  the  Arvemi 
against  tlie  Hclvii,  who  were  within  the  Provincia ; 
and  the  Ruteni  and  Cadurci  were  sent  to  ravage  the 
land  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici,  who  were  also  within 
the  Proviucia.  ( B . G.  vii.  64.)  Caesar,  knowing 
that  the  enemy  was  superior  in  cavalry,  and  that  all 
the  roads  into  the  Provincia  and  Italy  were  blocked 
up,  got  cavalry  from  over  the  Rhine,  from  some  of 
his  German  friends  there,  and  light  troops  who 
fought  among  the  cavalry  after  German  bullion. 
The  proconsul,  however,  had  an  eye  to  the  safety  of 
the  Provincia,  and  he  began  to  move  through  the 
borders  of  the  Li  agones  into  the  country  of  the 
Seqnaui.  He  was  on  his  road  to  the  Provincia,  with 
the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  returning  when  he  had 
got  reinforcements.  The  occasion  was  tempring  to 
the  Galli.  They  attacked  him  on  his  march,  and 
were  defeated.  (A  G.  vii.  67.)  The  Germans  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  victory.  All  the  cavalry  of 
Vcrcingetorix  was  routed,  and  lie  tied  to  Alesia,  a 
town  of  the  Mandubii.  [Ai.ksia.]  The  siege  of 
this  place  and  the  capture  of  Vercingetorix  put  an 
end  to  the  campaign,  the  result  of  which  was  more 
unfortunate  to  the  Galli  than  glorious  to  Caesar. 
Rut  a man  of  less  ability  and  energy  would  have 
perished,  with  all  his  army. 

The  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  is  not  by 
Caesar,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  left  some 
memoranda  which  have  been  used  by  the  author. 
Gallia  (b.c.  51)  was  still  not  quiet.  The  Bituriges 
were  again  preparing  to  rise,  but  they  were  soon 
checked.  The  divisions  among  these  Gallic  people 
were  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  Roman  army. 
The  Carnutes  were  quiet  while  Caesar  was  putting 
down  the  Bituriges,  and  they  began  to  attack  them 
as  soon  us  they  had  yielded  to  the  Romans.  The 
Bitnriges  applied  to  Caesar  for  protection.  It  was 
a hard  winter  when  the  Romans  again  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Carnutcs.  Caesar  sheltered  his 
infantry  os  well  as  he  could  in  the  ruins  of  Genabnm, 
aud  sent  out  his  cavalry  to  scour  the  country.  The 
houseless  Carnutes  had  no  place  of  refuge  except  the 
forests,  which  could  not  protect  them  against  the 
severity  of  the  season.  A large  part  of  them 
perished,  and  the  rest  fled  to  the  neighbouring 
states.  (A  Q.  viii.  5.) 

The  last  great  straggle  of  the  Galli  was  made 
north  of  the  Seine  by  the  Bellovaci  aud  their  allies. 
This  campaign,  which  is  not  very  well  told  by  the 
author,  contains  some  difficulties  (AG.  viii.  7 — 22), 
but  it  is  well  worth  a careful  study.  These  Belgae 
and  their  allies  showed  considerable  military  skill. 
They  seem  to  liave  learned  something  from  their 
enemy,  and  the  Roman  general  is  said  to  have 
acknowledged  that  their  plans  were  44  very  judicious, 
and  showed  none  of  the  rashness  of  a barbarous 
people.”  (A  G.  viii.  8.)  The  defeat  of  the  Bellovaci 
and  their  allies  was  considered  by  Caesar  the  end  of 
his  Gallic  ware.  (A  G.  viii.  24.)  The  revengeful 
proconsul  had  not  yet  canght  Ambiorix,  nor  for- 
gotten him.  He  once  more  entered  his  country,  and 
did  all  the  mischief  that  he  could,  thinking,  as  the 
historian  says  (A  G.  viii.  24),  that  if  he  could  not 
catch  Ambiorix,  the  next  bt-st  thing  for  his  honour 
(dignitas)  was  to  treat  his  country  in  such  a way 
that  his  people,  if  any  were  left,  might  hate  him  so 
much,  for  the  misfortunes  that  he  had  brought  on 
them,  as  never  to  let  him  come  among  them  again. 

The  last  town  that  Caesar  had  to  1-esiege  was 
Uxeliodunum,  the  site  of  which  is  uncertain.  It  was 
a town  of  the  Cadurci,  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne , 
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and  perhaps  on  the  Oltis  (Lot).  When  Gallia  revolted 
in  n.  c.  52,  Drappes,  a Senon,  had  got  together 
what  the  historian  calls  (A  G.  viii.  30)  some  men 
of  desperate  fortune.  He  had  also  induced  slaves  to 
join  him,  men  banished  from  the  various  towns  of 
Gallia,  and  robbers ; with  this  rabble  he  had  joined 
Dumnacus,  a leader  of  the  Amies,  who  was  up  in 
arms  in  the  country  of  the  Pictoncs  {Poitiers'). 
C.  Caninius  and  C.  Fab i us  easily  defeated  the  rebels, 
as  the  Romans  would  caII  them,  near  the  Loire. 
Drappes  escaped  from  the  dreadful  slaughter  with 
about  two  thousand  men,  and,  in  company  with 
another  adventurer,  Lucterius,  a Cadurcau,  entered 
: the  country  of  the  Cadurci.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
; that  the  Carnutes  were  in  the  battle  on  the  Luire , 
This  obstinate  people  had  not  yet  come  to  terms 
with  the  Romans.  They  had  been  cut  to  pieces, 
driven  from  their  homes  and  dispersed,  and  again 
appeared  in  arms.  But  it  was  the  last  time.  They 
j now  submitted  to  the  Roman  tyranny,  and  all  the 
l Annoric  states  followed  their  example.  (A  G.  viii. 
31.)  The  geographical  position  ot‘  the  Carnutes, 
and  their  courage,  made  them  the  defence  of  all  the 
states  to  the  west  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire. 

Drappes  and  Lucterius  shut  themselves  up  in 
Uxelludunum,  and  Caninius  began  the  siege. 
Caesar,  leaving  M.  Antonius  among  the  Bellovaci, 
came  among  the  Carnutes,  against  whom  he  had  a 
heavy  grudge ; for  the  Carnutes  began  the  great 
rising  in  b.  c.  52,  which  had  nearly  driven  him  out 
of  Gallia.  He  caught  Gut ruat,  whom  he  < harged 
with  being  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  and  .logged 
him  to  death.  (A  G.  viii.  38.)  This  example  was 
considered  sufficient.  Nobody  else  was  punished. 
The  reports  tliat  he  had  from  Caninius  about  the 
resistance  of  Uxeliodunum,  irritated  Caesar.  lie 
despised  the  rebels,  but  he  thought  that  lie  ought 
| to  make  an  example  of  them.  The  first  five  years 
of  his  government  bad  been  extended  by  another  five 
years,  which  commenced  from  the  beginning  of  n.  c. 
53.  It  was  now  b.c,  51,  and  the  Galli  knew  tljd 
he  had  not  long  to  stay  ; it  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  show  them  what  they  might  expect,  if  they  were 
rebellions.  His  treatment  of  the  prisoners  after  the 
capture  of  Uxeliodunum  [Uxellodunum]  is  the 
most  disgraceful  part  of  his  history.  (A  G.  viii.  44.) 

He  now  thought  that  he  had  finished  his  work ; 
and  he  had.  Gallia  remained  for  centuries  a Roman 
country.  Caesar,  who  had  never  seen  Aquitauia, 

I aid  that  country  a visit,  and  found  it  submissive. 
After  going  to  Narbo,  he  spent  a few  days  in  visiting 
all  the  conventns  of  the  Provincia,  and  settling  its 
affairs.  He  placed  his  forces,  for  the  winter,  in 
Belgium,  and  west  of  the  Cevenne* ; four  legions  in 
Belgium,  a sign  that  he  still  feared  that  warlike 
people.  He  ouly  placed  two  legions  east  of  the 
Cevenne s,  and  they  were  in  the  country  of  the 
Aedui,  a nation  that  iuul  still  great  influence  among 
the  Gallic  people.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Neme- 
tocenna  ( A eras)  in  the  present  department  of  Pas 
de  Calais,  not  a place  which  an  Italian  would  choose 
to  winter  in.  But  the  author  (A  G.  viii.  49)  ex- 
plains this.  He  wished  to  conciliate  the  people 
north  of  the  Seine.  He  treated  the  states  with 
respect,  made  presents  to  the  chief  men,  imposed  no 
new  contributions;  and  he  endeavoured  to  make 
them  satisfied  by  a mild  administration,  after  being 
exhausted  by  long  and  bloody  wars.  After  the 
winter  he  went  into  North  Italy,  a sign  that  he 
feared  no  rising  in  Gallia.  He  was  received  with 
rejoicings  by  all  the  mnnidpia  aud  coiouiae 
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of  Gallia  Togata.  [Gallia  Cisalpina.]  The 
town  gates,  the  mods,  and  all  the  places  by 
which  he  passed  were  decorated  with  every  de- 
vice that  could  be  thought  of.  The  whole  popu- 
lation, with  their  children,  came  out  to  meet  him. 
The  temples  and  the  fora  were  set  out  with  all  the 
pageantry  of  a Roman  religious  festival.  The 
wealthy  showed  their  magnificence,  and  the  poor 
their  good  will.  The  Italians  of  Cisalpina  Gallia 
were  proud  of  their  governor ; for  he  had  tamed  the 
warlike  nations  north  of  the  Alps,  the  men  who  for 
centuries  had  been  the  terror  of  Italy.  No  com- 
mander ever  better  deserved  such  fame  as  is  due  to 
military  success.  The  conquest  of  Gallia  is  the 
greatest  exploit  that  a soldier  has  ever  accom- 
plished. 

Caesar  returned  to  Ncmctocenna ; and.  for  some 
reason  which  does  not  appear,  called  all  his  troops 
from  their  quarters,  and  led  them  to  the  borders  of 
the  Treviri.  There  he,  the  Poutifex  Maximus  of 
the  Romans,  the  head  of  the  religion  of  the  state, 
performed  the  solemn  ceremony  of  a lust  ratio,  or 
purification.  Both  he  and  his  men  had  much  need 
of  it.  The  war  was  over,  the  country  was  quiet ; 
and  he  moved  about  just  enough  to  keep  himself  in 
health  and  his  troops.  (B.  G.  viii.  52.)  It  was 
B c.  50,  the  year  before  he  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  so  busy  a man  got 
through  an  idle  summer.  The  next  year  he  had 
plenty  to  do  in  Italy. 

Caesar  really  makes  four  divisions  of  Gallia, 
though  he  formally  mentions  only  three,  for  he  ex- 
cludes the  Provincia ; nor  docs  he  determine  the 
limits  of  the  Provincia,  thongh  we  can  make  them 
out  accurately  enough.  Of  these  four  divisions, 
Provincia,  Aquitania,  the  country  of  the  Celtae,  and 
the  country  of  the  Belgae,  two  have  been  described. 
[Aquitania,  Bklgak.]  The  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vincial are  described  in  that  article.  [Provincia.] 
The  Alpine  tribes  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these 
divisions. 

Caesar’s  threefold  division  of  Gallia,  excluding 
the  Provincia,  was  not  arbitrarily  made  by  himself ; 
it  is  a division  founded  on  the  geographical  cha- 
racter of  the  country  and  the  national  character  of 
the  people.  We  see  from  his  Commentaries  that 
the  Celtae  knew  their  own  limits  well,  both  on  the 
side  of  the  Aquitani  arxl  on  the  side  of  the  Belgae. 
He  has  traced  tne  northern  boundary  of  the  Celtae 
by  the  Seine  and  ita  great  branch  the  Marne,  but  he 
jnas  not  mentioned  the  boundary  from  the  source  of 
the  Marne  to  the  Rhine.  He  did  not  go  further 
north  in  this  part  than  the  country  of  the  Lingones: 
and  it  is  not  his  manner  to  tell  us  what  he  did  not 
know,  or  what  did  not  concern  his  military  opera- 
tions. However,  the  boundary  of  the  Celtae,  from 
the  source  of  the  Marne  to  the  Rhine,  may  be 
determined  well  enough  for  all  purposes.  [Belgae.] 
These  natural  divisions  of  Caesar  are  mentioned  by 
later  writers  as  existing  divisions,  though  the  poli- 
tical divisions  were  changed.  Mela  (iii.  2)  makes 
the  Garonne  the  boundary  of  Aquitania,  though  it 
was  not  so  in  his  time  ; but  if  we  take  his  division 
to  be  a division  according  to  races,  which  he  seems 
to  mean,  it  is  true.  Pliny  (//.  N.  iv.  17)  also  says 
that  Gallia  Cumata,  which  is  all  Gallia  except 
the  Provincia.  is  distributed  among  three  peoples,  j 
whose  boundaries  are  chiefly  marked  by  rivers : 1 
from  the  Staldis  ( Schelde ) to  the  Seine  is  Belgica  ; 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Garonne  is  Celtica;  and  thence 
to  the  Pyrenees  is  Aquitania.  This  is  correct  for 
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Celtica  considered  as  the  country  of  the  Celtae ; but 
when  he  adds,  **  which  Celtica  is  also  called  Lug- 
dunensis,”  be  makes  an  error,  for  Lugdunensis  did 
not  extend  to  the  Garonne , But  the  error  is  in  the 
form  of  expression,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  fell 
into  it. 

The  following  are  the  nations  of  Celtica,  as  Pliny 
calls  the  country  of  the  Celtae.  Caesar  does  not 
use  the  term  Celtica.  The  Hblvetii  were  be- 
tween the  Jura,  the  Leman  lake,  and  the  Rhine. 
The  Sequani  were  west  of  the  Helvefti,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  Sadne  : they  had  the  valley  of  the 
Alduasdubis  or  Dubis  (Doubs).  The  south  part  of 
the  country  between  the  Sadne  and  the  Rhone,  the 
modem  department  of  Ain,  was  occupied  by  the 
Am  it  a uRi.  The  Aligbroges,  who  belonged  to 
the  Provincia,  had  some  possessions  north  of  the 
Rhone,  and  they  would  in  this  part  be  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Ambarri.  The  Rauiiaci,  neighbours 
of  the  Sequani,  were  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine : 
they  extended  from  a point  on  the  river  above  Bale 
to  the  borders  of  the  TriboCCI. 

The  Akdui  were  west  of  the  Sequani,  and  their 
territory  extended  westward  to  the  Loire.  The 
Maxihtbii  on  the  north  were  a dependent  state  of 
the  Acdui.  The  jxtoition  of  the  Brannovices,  or 
BraxxuVH,  also  dependents  of  the  Acdui,  is  un- 
certain. The  Segusiam,  or  Sebusiani,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rhone,  were  ulso  dependents  of  the 
Acdui ; the  colony  of  Lugduxum  (Lyon)  was 
planted  in  their  country. 

The  Arvkkxi  were  west  of  the  southern  port  of 
the  territory  of  the  Acdui ; and  they  had  as  de- 
pendent states  the  Gabali  and  Vella  vi,  or  Vel- 
launi,  on  the  south-east,  and  the  Cadukci  on  the 
south-west. 

The  BuTEtl,  south  of  the  Arvemi,  were  in 
Caesars  time  divided  into  two  parts,  Ruteni  Pro- 
vinciales  ( B G.  vii.  7),  who  belonged  to  the  Pro- 
vincia : and  Ruteni,  who  belonged  to  the  country  of 
the  Celtae.  The  Nitiorriges  were  west  of  the 
Ruteni,  and  on  the  Garonne.  The  smaller  part  of 
their  territory  seems  to  have  been  south  «of  the 
river,  and  they  were  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Celtae  but  they  may  have  been  a mixed  people. 
(Caes.  B.G.  vii.  31.)  The  Bituhigeb  Vivisci, 
not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  were  about  Bordeaux. 

The  Pktrocoiui  were  north  of  the  Nitiobriges, 
partly  in  the  basin  of  the  Dn ramus  ( Dortlogne );  und 
north-west  of  them  were  the  Santones,  extending 
along  the  sea  from  the  aeetuary  of  the  Garonne  to 
the  borders  of  the  Pictoxes  or  Pictavi.  Hie  Pic- 
tones  occupied  the  gountry  along  the  sea  northwards 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Jjoire,  and  a considerable  dis- 
tance inland.  The  position  of  the  Lkmovicks  east 
of  the  &intones  and  Pictones,  is  indicated  by  that  of 
the  town  of  Limoges,  and  the  extent  of  their  country 
by  the  old  diocese  of  Limoges.  The  Bitukigks 
Cubi,  north  of  the  Lemovices,  occupied  the  rest  of 
Celtica  south  of  the  Loire.  The  Bolt,  who  had 
joined  the  Helvetii,  were  settled  by  Caesar  ( B . G.  i. 
28)  in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui.  The  Isbuurks, 
who  are  placed  in  the  maps  on  the  Upper  Loire, 
north  of  the  Vellavi,  are  unknown  to  Gallic  history. 
[Gallia  Cisalpina.] 

TheTuRoNES  had  territory  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Loire ; and  their  limits  arc  those  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Tours.  The  Andes  or  Axdecavi  were 
west  of  the  Turones,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Loire.  The  Namxetks  or  Nannetks  were  west  of 
the  Andes,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loire.  North 
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of  the  Numnctea,  along  the  coast,  were  the  V SKSTI : 
and,  further  west,  the  Osismi  or  Osismii  occupied 
the  extremity  of  this  peninsula.  The  Corisopiti, 
a small  people  in  the  territory  of  the  Osismi.  are  not 
mentioned  by  Caesar.  The  Cukiosoutae,  one  of 
the  Armoric  states,  are  north  of  the  Veneti  and  east 
of  the  Osismi.  The  Redon  ks  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  among  the  Armoric  states : if  they  really  ex- 
tended to  the  sea,  they  could  only  have  had  the 
ooast  about  the  bay  of  SL  Michel  The  town  of 
Rennet  shows  their  position  in  the  interior.  As  to 
the  Bidnccsii  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  or  Viducaesii 
(ii.  8.  § 5),  see  the  articles  Biducksii  aud  Vidu- 

CASSES. 

The  position  of  the  Ambiijatks,  one  of  the  Ar- 
moric states  mentioned  by  Caesar,  is  unknown.  The 
Abp.incatui  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The 
Uxelu,  an  Armoric  state  (P.  G.  vii.  75),  occupied 
the  peninsula  of  Colantin.  The  Diahlintes  and 
Cenomani  were  east  of  the  Redone*,  and  north  of 
the  Andes.  [Aulkkci.]  A territory  adjoining  to 
that  Hf  the  Ccnoinani  on  the  west  was  occujried  by 
the  Arvh,  a small  people  not  mentioned  by  Caesar. 
The  Sksuvii  (P.  G.  ii.  34)  were  neighbours  of  the 
Diablintes  to  the  north.  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  (ii. 
8 § 5)  place  only  the  Lkxovii  on  the  coast  between 
the  moath  of  the  Seine  and  the  Unelli;  but  two 
small  peoples,  Baiocasses  and  Viducasses,  seem 
to  have  been  comprised  within  their  territory.  The 
position  of  the  Eburovices  is  north  of  the  Ceno- 
mani, and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Scisie. 

The  Carnutes  were  on  the  middle  course  of  tho 
Loire ; and  they  also  touched  a part  of  the  Seine. 
This  position  made  their  territory  a central  point  of 
union  for  the  Celtic  nations,  as  we  see  in  the  history 
of  the  Gallic  War.  The  Camutea  l*egan  the  great 
rebellion  in  b.  c.  52,  and  their  submission  in  b.  c. 
51  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Armoric  states.  Their 
country  was  also  the  head -quarters  of  the  Celtic 
Druids.  (P.  G.  vi.  13.) 

The  position  of  the  Ambivareti,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  as  dependents  of  the  Aedni,  has 
hitherto  been  undetermined.  In  a note  to  Long’s 
edition  of  the  Gallic  War  (vii.  90)  reasons  are  given, 
which  the  editor  thinks  satisfactory,  for  placing  them 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Loire,  opposite  to  the  Bitu- 
riges  Cubi. 

The  Parish  had  part  of  their  territory  north  of 
the  Seine ; but  still  they  were  a Celtic  people.  Their 
chief  place  was  Lutetia  (Parts).  Their  neighbours 
the  Mel.d i were  on  the  Marne ; and  part  of  their 
territory  was  north  of  this  river,  which  Caesar 
makes  the  boundary  between  the  Celtae  and  the 
Belgae ; which,  as  well  as  other  like  instances,  shows 
that  when  he  names  the  Garonne , the  Seine,  and 
the  Marne , as  boundaries  of  the  Celtae,  he  speaks 
in  general  terms,  and  does  not  affect  perfect  accu- 
racy— which,  in  fact,  was  impossible.  Parts  was 
an  important  position  even  in  Caesar's  time, — being 
on  an  island,  La  CiU, — and  here  he  hold  a meeting 
of  the  states  of  Gallia.  Under  the  later  empire  it 
lecame  a chief  residence.  The  Meldi  on  the  Marne 
are  not  the  Meldi  whom  Caesar  speaks  of. 

The  Sknones  occupied  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and 
the  Yonne,  above  Pari*, — a nation  that  sent  a co- 
lony to  Italy,  and  once  captured  Rome.  Their  ca- 
pital, Sen*,  retains  the  name  of  the  people,  and  fixes 
a central  point  in  their  territory.  The  Trica&sks 
were  on  the  main  branch  of  the  -Seine,  above  the 
junction  of  the  lcauna  (Fonne) : their  chief  town 
Augustobona  is  Trope*.  The  Lingonks  sere  at 
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the  sources  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  on  tb« 
high  lands  which  run  east  to  the  Vosegua  ( Vosges). 
Caesar  dues  not  tell  us  that  they  were  Celtae,  bus 
this  conclusion  may  be  easily  derived  from  his  work. 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny  assign  them  to  Belgicm,  which  is 
true  as  to  the  political  divisions  of  their  time;  but 
tho  Lingones  were  a Celtic  people,  and  one  of  thc*e 
that  settled  in  Italy.  No  Bclgic  people  crossed  the 
Alps  or  invaded  Italy;  a fact  which,  among  many 
others,  proves  that,  politically  and  nationally,  there 
was  a marked  distinction  between  the  Belgae  oral 
the  Celtae. 

There  is  an  ambiguity  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries 
which  is  owing  to  the  words  Gallia  and  Gulli  haring 
two  meanings.  All  Gallia  (omnis  Gallia)  consists 
of  three  parts,  one  of  which  the  ]<eople  inhabit,  who 
call  themselves  Celtae.  but  the  Romans  called  them 
Galli.  (P.  G.  L 1.)  When  Caesar  use*  the  word 
Gallia,  he  often  means  all  Gallia  ; and  when  be  u>ec 
Galli,  he  sometimes  means  the  Gallic  people  gene- 
rally. (P.  G.  iv.  20.)  Bat  his  description  of  the 
habits  of  the  Galli  applies  mainly,  perhaps  alto- 
gether, to  Celtica ; and  in  many  passages,  where 
he  uses  the  word  Galli,  he  means  only  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  central  part  south  of  the  Sane.  If  any 
person  will  read  attentively  the  description  of  the 
Galli  (P.  G.  vi.  13,  &c.),  he  will  see  that  it  does  no* 
apply  to  the  Aquitani,  of  whom  Caesar  knew  very 
little,  and  had  little  to  do  with ; and  certainly  not 
at  all  to  a very  largo  part  of  the  people  whom  be 
includes  in  the  general  term  Belgae.  He  considered 
many  of  these  Belgae  to  be  Germans,  pure  and 
mixed.  Of  the  Menapii  aud  Xervii  he  knew  little. 
The  Treviri  he  considered  to  be  ns  brutal  as  their 
neighbours  the  Germans.  (P.  G.  viii.  25.)  The 
Morini  have  a Celtic  name,  and  were  of  Gallic  stock, 
but  they  were  chiefly  hog-feeders  and  cattle-feeders ; 
they  had  not  the  civilisation  of  tire  cultivators  of 
the  ground.  The  Bellovaci  and  the  other  pure 
Belgae  were  a warlike  race,  and  they  had  towns, 
which  indicates  a certain  degree  of  civilisation. 
They  were  nearer,  both  in  position  and  character,  to 
the  Celtic  tribes  than  any  other  of  the  Belgae, 
except  the  Remi.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Ar- 
moric people*,  the  Veneti  and  others,  being  mari- 
time, were  in  many  respects  different  from  the  inland 
Celtae.  Those  Celtae,  whose  habits  Caesar  describes, 
the  most  civilised  of  the  nation,  were  the  Helvetii, 
Sequani,  Acdui,  Arvemi,  Carnutes,  Sen  ones,  and 
their  dependents.  The  Remi,  though  included  is 
Caesar's  general  term  Belgae,  seem  to  hare  been 
closely  connected  with  their  southern  neighbours  ; 
and  in  Caesar’s  time  they  were  the  rivals  of  the 
Aodui.  (P.  G.  vi.  12.) 

In  a vine- growing  country,  and  one  where  the 
vine  is  indigenous,  os  it  is  in  Gallia,  the  culture  of 
tills  plant  is  an  indication  of  greater  civility  and  of 
general  social  improvement.  Strabo  (p.  178)  seems 
to  suppose  that  in  his  time  the  vine  banlly  pro- 
duced any  thing  north  of  the  Cc  venae*.  In  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  acra  it  was  cultivated 
on  tho  slopes  along  the  waters  of  the  Motel.  But 
Gallia  was,  in  Strabo's  time,  and  even  earlier,  rich 
in  cattle  and  hogs:  and  it  had  abundance  of  good 
pasture  and  good  horses,  as  their  large  cavalry  force 
shows.  The  Galli  would  give  a large  sum  for  a 
good  horse.  (P.  G.  iv.  2.)  The  southern  and  central 
part*  were  cleared  to  a great  extent,  and  corn  was 
grown  in  abundance  even  north  of  the  Seine.  The 
I’rovincia  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  another 
Italy  in  climate  and  products;  and  Strabo  says 
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(p.  178)  of  Gallia  generally,  that  “no  part  of  it 
remained  unproductive,  except  where  there  were 
swampe  or  fores ta,  and  even  these  parts  were  inha- 
bited. yet  rather  on  account  of  the  populoosness 
than  by  reason  of  the  industry  of  the  people  ; for  the 
women  are  good  breeders  and  careful  mothers,  but 
tho  men  are  more  inclined  to  war  than  tilling  the 
ground:  but  now,”  he  says,  “ they  are  compelled  to 
till  the  ground  since  they  have  laid  down  their 
arms.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gallia  was  a populous 
country  in  Caesar's  time,  populous  at  least  after  the 
measure  of  antiquity.  There  were  not  so  many,  nor 
such  large,  towns  as  there  are  now ; and  there  may 
have  been  a larger  surface  covered  with  forest.  We 
may  suppose,  also,  that  the  lands  on  the  rivers  and 
in  the  low  countries  were  less  completely  embanked : 
so  there  would  be  more  swamp  and  marsh.  But  the 
dry  lands  were  cultivated,  and  well-inhabited.  The 
proofs  are  abundant.  The  news  of  the  insurrection 
at  Genabum  in  B.  c.  52  was  carried  into  the  country 
of  the  Arverni,  a distance  of  160  Roman  miles,  as 
Caesar  reckons  it,  between  sun-rise  and  before  the 
end  of  the  first  watch  of  the  evening  on  a winter's 
day.  ( B . G.  vii.  3.)  This  passage,  which  has  some- 
times been  most  absurdly  explained,  is  a clear  proof 
that  the  country  was  populous.  The  news  was 
passed  on  from  village  to  village.  Men  must  have 
run  to  carry  it;  those  who  received  the  news  ran  on 
as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  next  village,  and  so  on. 
In  his  wars  we  find  that  Caesar  had  few  supplies 
from  Italy.  He  could  hardly  get  much,  even  from 
Cisalpine  Gallia,  except  horses.  The  resources  of 
the  Provincia  helped  him  greatly ; but  in  many  parts 
of  Gallia  he  got  all  that  lie  wanted  from  the  country, 
— corn,  cattle,  hides,  and  materials  for  clothing.  The 
war  supported  him,  and  even  made  him  rich.  The 
communications  seem  to  have  been  pretty  good  in 
some  parts.  There  were  roads;  well-known  fords  at 
the  rivers,  which  imply  roads;  and  wooden  bridges, 
in  Celtics  at  least.  Caesar  even  mentions  a bridge 
( B . G.  ii.  5)  over  the  Axona  (A  tint),  in  the  territory 
of  the  Re  mi. 

The  Galli  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
metals.  The  Bituriges  had  skill  in  mining  ( B . G. 
vii.  22),  which  they  found  useful  when  the  Romans 
besieged  their  town  Avaricuro.  They  worked  iron 
mines  extensively.  Some  of  the  Celtio  nations  coined 
money;  the  Sequani,  for  instance.  They  may  have 
learned  this  from  the  Massaliot  Greeks  and  their 
colonies,  as  well  as  the  use  of  letters;  for  they  used 
the  Greek  alphabet.  There  appears  to  be  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Galli  ever  had  any  other  than  the 
Greek  or  the  Roman  alphabet,  which  are  the  same. 

Strabo  (p.189)  has  some  remarks  on  the  great 
natural  advantages  of  Gallia,  both  for  internal  and 
foreign  trade.  He  says,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
observe  the  adaptation  of  the  country  to  the  rivers 
and  to  the  sea,  both  the  ocean  and  the  inland  sea  : 
for,  if  any  one  will  attentively  examine,  he  will  find 
that  this  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  advantages  of 
the  country : “ I mean,”  he  says,  “ that  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  easily  interchanged  among  all,  and 
the  advantages  arc  made  open  to  all ; so  that,  even  j 
in  such  things  as  these,  one  may  believe  that  there 
is  evidence  of  the  work  of  Providence,  the  parts  of ; 
this  country  being  placed  with  respect  to  one  another,  . 
not  as  chance  might  have  it,  but  with  wise  purpose."  , 
The  basin  of  the  Atax  {Aude),  on  which  Arar6o»ne  | 
stands,  is  connected  with  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  , 
by  an  easy  country ; and  the  basing  of  both  rivers  | 
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are  connected  with  Spain  by  the  passes  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  Pyrenees.  Between  the  head  of  the  Sadne 
and  the  waters  of  the  Seine  is  a portage  of  small 
extent ; and  there  was  a navigation  down  the  Seine 
to  the  sea,  and  thence  an  easy  voyage  to  Britain. 
As  the  navigation  up  the  Rhone  was  difficult,  some 
of  the  goods  from  the  Provincia  were  taken  in  carts 
by  an  easy  land  road  to  the  country  of  the  Arverni 
and  the  Upper  Loire,  and  so  carried  down  to  the 
ocean.  There  were  four  sea-routes  from  Gallia  to 
Britain, — from  the  country  of  the  Morini,  from  the 
Seme , from  the  Loire , and  from  the  Garonne.  These 
natural  advantages  of  France  were  not  neglected 
before  it  became  a Roman  provincia ; but  they  were 
used  much  more  afterwards,  when  the  Romans  made 
so  many  excellent  roads  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
signal  example  of  bad  administration  in  this  fine 
country,  that  its  natural  capabilities  were  neglected 
for  so  many  centuries,  and  that  till  comparatively 
recent  times  so  little  lias  been  done  to  facilitate  the 
interchange  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  “ make 
these  advantages  open  to  all.”  The  political  divisions 
of  ancient  Gallia  would  be  a reason  for  the  demanding 
of  tolls  or  duties  ou  goods  carried  from  one  country 
to  another  ; a mode  of  raising  money  obvious  to  the 
rudest  barbarian,  and  practised  by  all  nations  that 
call  themselves  civilised.  The  Galli  had  river  tolls 
before  Caesar's  time,  and  this  impediment  to  com- 
merce existed  in  France  till  the  great  Revolution  of 
1789,  up  to  which  time  the  map  of  France  and  its 
political  divisions  preserved  many  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  a map  of  Gallia  that  would  fit  the  time  of 
Caesar.  The  division  of  France  into  departments  is 
one  of  the  great  monuments  of  her  revolutionary 
convulsion.  But  political  divisions  cannot  all  at 
ouce  erase  national  character;  and  France,  only  a 
part  of  Caesar's  Gallia,  is  still  a country  of  many 
tribes. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  the  south  was  chiefiy 
in  the  liands  of  the  MasBaliot  Greeks,  until  the 
Romans  came  in  for  their  share  by  settling  Nar- 
borme,  and  finally  by  reducing  all  the  Greek  town* 
under  their  dominion.  This  Massaliot  commerce 
requires  a notice  by  itself.  The  trade  on  the  Atlantic 
in  Caesar's  time  seems  to  iiave  been  iu  the  liands  of 
the  Annoric  states.  The  course  of  the  tin  trade 
with  Britain  is  described  by  Diodorus  (v.  22),  and 
his  description  may  be  true  for  centuries  before  his 
time.  The  traders  sailed  to  the  promontory  Bele- 
rion  {the  Lands  End)  for  the  tin  which  the  natives 
of  Britain  conveyed  to  an  island,  Ictis  {Mount 
SL  Michael).  The  merchants  took  it  from  Ictis  to 
the  French  coast,  whence  it  was  conveyed  on  pack- 
horses  to  tlie  Rhone,  and  so  down  the  river. 

The  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Gallic 
nation  before  the  Roman  conquest  would  supply  ma- 
terials for  a long  chapter.  Thierry  {Uistuire  des 
Gaulois,  Deuxikme  Partie,  chap,  i.)  has  treated 
this  subject  at  some  length,  and  in  an  instructive 
manner,  though  a careful  reader  will  not  accept  all 
the  conclusions  that  he  derives  from  his  authorities. 
The  stories  tliat  are  told  of  the  great  ferocity  of  the 
Gallic  nations  may  be  true  only  of  some  of  them, 
and  their  manners  were  improving  when  the  Romans 
came  among  them.  Posidonius  (Strab.  p.  198), 
who  travelled  in  Gallia  in  the  second  century  before 
our  aera,  speaks  of  practices  which  probably  belonged 
to  some  of  the  northern  peoples  only.  “After  battle,” 
he  says,  “ they  used  to  fasten  the  heads  of  their 
enemies  to  their  horses’  necks,  and  when  they  got 
home  nailed  them  to  their  doors."  He  saw  this  often, 
3 <4  2 
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and  at  first  he  found  it  strange,  but  habit  made  him 

indifferent  to  it.  Posidonus  was  a Stoic. 

There  is  hardly  a vice  of  which  tlie  Galli  are  not 
accused  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; drunkenness, 
cruelty,  and  abominable  lust.  We  may  easily  guess 
what  the  Galli  would  have  said  of  Caesar  and  his 
men,  if  they  had  written  the  history  of  the  conquest. 
The  Italian  and  Massaliot  merchants  encouraged  the 
Gallic  propensity  to  drink,  just  as  the  white  trader 
now  demoralises  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
(Diod.  v.  26.)  The  Belgac  had  less  intercourse 
with  these  greedy  adventurers  (/?.  G.  i.  1),  and  they 
were  less  corrupted  than  the  Celtae.  The  Galli 
made  beer  and  mead  ; but  they  liked  wine  better, 
and  would  drink  till  they  were  mad.  A Gall  would 
give  a boy  for  a good  jar  of  wine. 

The  political  condition  of  the  Celtae  and  of  all  the 
Gallic  nations  was  miserable.  The  country  was 
divided  into  numerous  indejicndent  states,  the  most 
powerful  of  which  were  always  contending  for  the 
tmpremacy.  The  weaker  states  served  one  or  the 
other  of  the  more  powerful  states,  and  paid  them 
tribute.  The  political  system  was  a tyranny  of  the  , 
rich  over  the  poor ; and  the  religion  was  a horrible 
superstition.  Two  classes  of  men  had  the  power 
and  the  wealth  : the  noble,  as  we  may  call  him,  and 
the  priest.  The  poorer  sort  went  for  nothing. 
(/?.  G.  vi.  13.)  The  Celtae  had  slaves,  and  many 
of  the  poor  chose  the  state  of  servitude  to  some 
noble,  instead  of  freedom,  when  they  became  over- 
loaded with  debt,  or  unable  to  pay  their  taxes,  or 
when  they  were  wronged  by  some  powerful  neighbour. 
In  servitude  the  poor  Celt  would  have  at  least  u 
master  to  feed  him  and  protect  him  against  other 
tyrants.  These  nobles  were  “equites,”— mounted 
men, — and  each  maintained  as  many  dependents  as 
he  could,  and  horses  for  them.  They  were  always 
fighting  and  quarrelling  ; almost  every  year  till 
Caesar's  arrival.  Caesar  does  not  explain  how  the 
poorer  sort  got  into  debt ; nor  how  the  land  was 
divided.  The  rich  had  doubtless  large  tracts.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  poor  had  any  land  in  full 
ownership.  They  were  probably  in  the  condition  of 
tenants  who  paid  their  rent  in  kind,  or  partly  in 
money  and  partly  in  kind ; and  their  debts  might 
either  arise  from  arrears  of  rent,  or  from  borrowing  to 
supply  their  wants.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
where  they  might  borrow:  the  towns  would  contain 
the  traders,  and  the  market  would  lie  in  the  towns. 
Anns,  agricultural  implements,  and  clothing  must 
be  bought  with  com,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  poor 
cultivator,  whether  a kind  of  proprietor  or  a tenant, 
would  soon  find  himself  in  bad  plight  between  his 
lord,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  M mercator,"  who  tra- 
velled the  country  with  his  cart  loaded  with  the 
templing  liquor  that  be  could  not  resist  (Diod.  v. 
26.)  The  enormous  waste  of  life  in  the  Gallic 
domestic  quarrels,  their  foreign  expeditions,  and  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  was  easily  supplied. 
A poor  agricultural  nation,  with  such  robust  women 
as  the  Galli  had  (Diod.  v.  32),  is  exactly  the  people 
to  produce  soldiers.  Among  such  a people  more 
male  children  are  bom  than  the  land  requires  ; and 
those  who  are  not  wanted  for  the  plough,  the  spade,  or 
to  watch  the  cattle,  are  only  fit  to  handle  the  sword. 
A braver  set  of  men  never  faced  the  enemy  than  the 
Galli  with  whom  Caesar  fought.  Most  of  them  were 
the  children  of  poverty,  brought  up  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
We  often  read,  at  earlier  periods,  of  their  losing,  through 
intemperance,  the  fruits  of  a hard-fought  battle  ; but 
nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  Gallic  wars. 
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The  nobles  were  immensely  rich,  while  the  mva 
of  the  people  was  poor.  Of  their  great  wealth  there 
is  conclusive  evidence.  Caesar  ( B.G . i.  18)  inform* 
us  that  Dumnorix,  an  Aeduan,  had  made  a great 
fortune  by  fanning  the  tolls  and  other  taxes,  and 
that  he  was  able  to  maintain  a large  body  of  horse. 
The  rich  Galli  were  polygamists,  and  they  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  wife  and  children. 
Caesar  does  not  expressly  limit  this  power  to  the 
rich;  lmt  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  a power  which 
; no  poor  man  ever  exercised.  He  mentions  a kind  of 
j marriage  settlement  among  the  rich, — for  to  them 
only  it  can  apply, •»—  which  shows  that  the  condition 
1 of  women  of  that  class  was  not  so  bad.  If  the  bus- 
, band  received  a portion  with  his  wife,  he  added  to  it 
I as  much  from  his  own  fortune.  The  produce  of  the 
, joint  6tock  was  accumulated,  and  the  whole  stock, 

! with  its  accumulations,  belonged  to  the  survivor. 

, (B.  G.  vi.  19.)  This  is  like  an  English  estate  by 
; entireties,  as  it  is  called.  It  wa-^  a good  contrivance 
I for  keeping  up  the  wealth  of  a family  and  providing 
f»r  the  wife,  if  she  survived.  Caesar  says  nothing 
of  the  law  of  succession  among  the  Galli. 

It  scans  that  in  Caesars  time  things  were  changed. 
Gallia  had  gone  though  many  revolutions.  He  greet 
some  instances  of  the  superstition  of  the  Galli.  and 
of  the  barbarous  practices  of  their  religion  (B.  G. 
vi.  15);  and  he  mentions  the  Druids  and  the  nobles 
as  the  ruling  classes.  But  we  see  little  of  priestly 
rule  : it  had  evidently  declined  before  the  power  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  growth  of  the  numerous  towns 
which  Gallia  then  contained ; and  probably  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Greeks  was  felt  over  a large  part  of 
the  country.  Caesar  {B.G.  vi.  13)  was  told  that 
the  Druidical  system  was  the  growth  of  Britain,  and 
imported  into  Gallia.  He  merely  tells  us  what  lie 
heard;  but  he  states  that  in  his  time  those  who 
wished  to  master  thoroughly  this  mysterious  learning, 
generally  went  to  school  in  Britain.  It  is  murk 
more  likely  that  some  revolution  in  Gallia  drove 
Druids  into  Britain,  and  we  must  suppose  that  they 
carried  their  most  learned  doctors  with  them.  The 
Galli  were,  as  the  Roman  says,  “ a nation  greatly 
given  to  superstitions,"  a circumstance  in  which  tLeir 
conqueror  and  his  officers  did  not  resemble  them  at 
all.  The  Gallic  Druids  had  a pontifT : and  wlien  one 
died,  the  next  in  merit  (dignitas)  succeeded;  but  if 
several  were  equal,  a successor  was  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  Druids,  or,  as  it  sometimes  happened, 
the  title  to  the  office  was  decided  by  arms.  Many 
young  men  flocked  to  the  Druids  to  learn  what  they 
had  to  teach ; and  the  priests,  we  may  suppose,  were 
taken  from  these  pupils.  It  would  be  an  object  of 
ambition  to  get  into  this  sacred  class ; for  the  Druids 
were  highly  respected.  They  were  priests,  and  j udges 
in  almost  all  disputes,  public  and  private.  Like  the 
old  Roman  patricians,  they  had  both  religion  and 
law  in  their  hands.  The  priest  did  not  fight;  and 
he  {>nid  no  taxes.  This  explains  why  parents  were 
so  eager  to  get  their  sons  into  this  privileged  order. 

( B . G.  vi.  14.)  It  was  a provision  for  them.  The 
pupils  learned  by  heart  a vast  number  of  verses, 
though  tho  Druids  were  well  able  to  write,  and  used 
the  Greek  character  for  writing  their  language,  both 
in  public  and  private  affairs.  Here  we  have  clear 
evidence  that  before  the  Christian  aera  the  Celtic 
was  a written  language,  a circumstance  that  would 
fix  it;  and  the  practice  of  committing  to  memory 
this  long  string  of  verses  would  have  the  same  effect. 
Caesar  supposes  that  the  verse*  were  not  committed 
to  writing,  partly  to  prevent  the  learning  from  being 
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divulged, — which  implies  that  other  people  could 
read  besides  the  Druids, — and  partly  to  exercise 
the  memory.  They  taught  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  transmigration  into  different  bodies. 
They  taught  their  youths  also  astronomy,  and  much 
about  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  immortal  gods. 

In  the  different  states  we  read  of  a concilium  or 
assembly,  variously  constituted.  One  thing  the 
Galli  provided  against  carefully:  there  was  to  be  no 
talk  on  political  matters  except  in  the  concilium.  If 
a man  heard  anything  by  rumour  or  report  that 
concerned  the  state,  he  must  open  it  only  to  the 
magistrates,  who  concealed  what  they  thought  fit, 
and  told  the  people  just  as  much  as  they  thought 
proper.  (B.  0.  vL  20.)  There  was  no  liberty  of 
speech.  Caesar  speaks  of  senates  among  the  Gallic 
tribes  ( B . O.  ii.  5) ; that  is,  a governing  body  to 
which  he  gives  a name  which  a Roman  would  under- 
stand. He  does  not  explain  the  constitution  of  these 
senates,  which  might  not  always  be  the  same.  The 
head  of  the  state  seems  to  have  been  elective.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Aedui,  named  Vergobretus 
{B.  G.  i.  16),  was  elected  for  a year,  and  had  *'  vi- 
tae et  necis  in  suoe  potestatem;”  which  is  sometimes 
misunderstood  to  mean,  that  he  could  do  as  he  liked. 
It  simply  means  that  he  was  the  chief  judge.  Some- 
thing of  a popular  assembly,  of  a democratic  element, 
appears  in  some  of  the  states.  Usurpations  were 
common  things.  A man  who  was  rich  enough  to 
get  a large  body  of  adherents,  would  seize  on  power, 
and  keep  it  as  long  as  he  could.  In  the  early  period 
of  Gallic  history  kings  appear  more  frequently  than 
in  Caesar’s  time ; and  we  read  of  kings  whose  fathers 
had  been  kings, — which,  however,  was  rather  a 
rare  occurrence.  A long  regular  dynasty  of  princes 
waa  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Galli.  Either  popular 
insurrection  or  a successful  rival  displaced  them. 
These  frequent  revolutions  filled  the  country  with 
desperate  men,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  were 
always  ready  for  adventure.  Exiles,  fugitives,  and 
men  who  had  saved  their  lives  by  running  away, 
swarmed  in  the  country.  Those  who  could  not  find 
safety  in  Gallia  found  a refuge  in  Britain.  The  at- 
tempt of  Thierry  ( Histoirt  drs  Gaulois)  to  explain 
the  early  revolutions  and  constitutions  of  Gallia,  is 
ingenious,  but  not  satisfactory.  A careful  perusal 
of  Caesar  will  give  a better  notion  of  the  confusion 
that  reigned  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhine, 
when  the  Romans  came  to  settle  all  disputes  and 
t?ach  the  people  how  to  live. 

Caesar  was  assassinated  in  B.  C.  44.  Little  is 
said  of  what  he  did  with  Gallia  from  the  time  when 
he  left  it  to  the  time  of  his  death ; but  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  did  not  neglect  so  profitable  a conquest. 
Suetonius  says  (Cues.  25):  “All  Gallia  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Saltus  Pyrenaeus,  and  the  Alps,  and 
the  Gebenna,  by  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Rhone,  except 
the  allied  states  and  those  that  had  done  him  service, 
he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a province,  and  imposed 
on  the  people  an  annual  payment  to  the  amount  of 
* quadringentios  stipendii  nomine.’  " It  was  not 
called  “ tributum  " or  “ yectigaL”  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinua  (xv.  11),  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century 
of  onr  aera,  has  a passage  which  has  caused  much 
difficulty.  He  speaks  of  four  divisions  after  Caesar's 
conquest,  made  by  him  as  dictator;  but  he  uses 
terms  that  can  only  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  divisions  that  existed  in  bis  time.  He  says  that 
Narbonensis  contained  also  Lugdunensis  and  Vien- 
rensis;  Aquitania  was  a second  division;  the  Su- 
perior and  Inferior  Germania  and  the  Belgae  were  { 
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under  two  jurisdictions  at  the  same  time.”  (See  the 
Note  of  H.  Valesius.)  Walckenaer  attempts  to  ex- 
plain this  passage,  and  to  show  that  it  agrees  with 
what  Strabo  (p.  177)  says : but  it  is  not  worth  the 
labour.  Both  authors  are  very  obscure  here;  and 
Ammianus  is  too  uncritical  to  be  trusted  for  such  a 
matter,  even  if  one  were  quite  sure  what  he  meant. 

The  conqueror  of  the  Gauls  knew  the  value  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  had  formed  a 
legion  of  Transalpine  Galli,  to  which  be  gave  the 
Gallic  name  Alnuda:  he  fitted  them  out  like  Roman 
soldiers,  and  drilled  them  after  Roman  fashion. 
(Sueton.  Coes.  c.  24.)  Finally  he  made  them  Ro- 
man citizens,  which  must  have  taken  place  after  he 
was  dictator.  In  the  Civil  War  he  had  Galli  in  his 
army,  — Aquitanians,  mountaineers  from  the  border 
of  the  Provincia,  archers  from  the  Ruteni,  and  Gallic 
cavalry,  which  he  had  found  useful  also  in  his  Gallic 
ware.  Hia  last  military  operation  in  Gallia  was  the 
siege  of  Mussilia  [Massilia],  b.  c.  49.  He  after- 
wards sent,  under  Ti.  Claudius  Nero,  a supple- 
mentary colony  to  Narbo,  and  a colony  to  Arelate 
{Arles),  both  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
(7».  Caes.  4),  who  speaks  of  other  colonies,  but  be 
does  not  mention  them.  Baetcrrae  ( Beziers ) may 
have  been  one,  and  Forum  Julii  ( Frejus ) another. 
All  these  were  colonies  of  old  soldiers.  Caesar  had 
Galli  with  him  in  his  campaigns  in  Greece  and 
Africa;  and  there  were  also  Galli  on  the  side  of  the 
Pompeian  party.  These  war- loving  men  had  never 
a better  commander,  for  Caesar  led  them  to  victory 
and  paid  them  well.  The  civil  wars  of  Rome  threw 
a great  number  of  Gallic  adventurers  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Juba,  the  African,  had  a 
picked  guard  of  Gallic  and  Spanish  cavalry  ( B . C. 
iL  40);  and  M.  Antoniua  made  a present  to  Cleo- 
patra of  some  hundreds  of  these  men.  Caesar  even 
placed  some  of  his  Transalpine  friends  in  the  Roman 
senate, — some  of  the  semi  barbarous  Galli,  as  Sueto- 
nius calls  them  {Caes.  c.  76,  80),  — a measure 
which  well  deserved  the  ridicule  that  attended  it. 

Dion  Cassius  (xliii.  51)  says  that,  in  the  year  b.  c. 
44,  Caesar  united  the  government  of  the  Provincia 
and  His pania  Citerior  under  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus. 
Hirtius  had  Belgica,  and  L.  Munatius  Plancus  had 
Celtica.  In  &.  c.  43,  the  year  after  Caesars  death, 
Lepidus  still  held  bis  provinces.  L.  Munatius  Plan- 
cus, who  was  also  in  Gallia,  founded  the  colony  of 
Augusta  Rauncurom  {Angst),  in  Switzerland,  and 
Lugduimm  {Lyon),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone 
and  Sadne,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  firet  cities 
of  Transalpine  Gallia  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  50)  ; but 
the  colony  of  Augusta  Kauracorum  perhaps  was  not 
completely  settled  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  name. 

The  final  settlement  of  Gallia  was  the  work  of 
Octavianus  Caesar,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus. His  success  in  administering  the  Roman  em- 
pire is  due  to  his  great  abilities  and  to  the  name 
that  he  bore.  His  able  assistant  was  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa,  who  led  his  troops  from  Aquitania,  which 
he  found  in  a state  of  insurrection  (Appian,  B.  C. 
v.  92),  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  b.  c.  37. 
He  was  the  second  Roman  commander  who  crossed 
this  river  into  Germany.  The  Ubii,  a nation  already 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  had  crossed  the  Rhine  into 
Gallia,  and  Agrippa  permitted  them  to  settle  there. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  27;  Strab.  p.  194.)  The  Oppidurn 
Ubiorum  afterwards  became  the  Roman  colony  Agrip- 
pinensis.  [Colokia  Aorippiskxsis.]  Probably 
about  this  time  the  Tungri,  another  Germanic  trib^ 
3)3 
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were  allowed  to  occupy  the  country  from  which  the 
Kburones  had  perished.  Agrippa  seems  to  have 
established  the  policy  of  planting  German  tribes  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine, — nations  that  were  driven 
by  their  countrymen  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  true  German  hated  and  despised  the  men  who 
shut  themselves  up  within  walls;  and  the  Gallicised 
German  who  enjoyed  his  possessions  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  ready  to  defend  them  against 
his  less  civilised  brothers. 

The  disputes  of  Octavianus  Caesar  with  M.  Anto- 
nius  prevented  him  from  directing  all  his  attention 
to  the  Galliae.  For  some  years  the  country  was  in 
a disturbed  state.  The  Treviri  were  reduced  to 
obedience  by  Nonius  Gall  us.  C.  Carinas  defeated 
the  Morini,  and  drove  back  the  Suevi,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine.  (Dion  Casa.  11  20,  21.)  The 
Aquitani,  the  last  people  who  continued  in  arms, 
were  subdued  by  M.  Valerius  Msssalla,  b.  c.  28.  In 
b.c.  27,  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  after  Caesar 
ended  his  campaigns,  and  when  Octavianus,  now 
Augustus,  had  become  master  of  the  Roman  world, 
Gallia  Comata  was  definitively  organised.  Augustus, 
who  took  into  his  own  bauds  the  administration  of 
the  most  important  provinces,  of  those  which  required 
the  largest  military  force,  went  to  Narbonne  in 
b.  c.  27.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  regular 
administrative  division  of  Gallia  into  four  parts  ; but 
Augustus  made  very  little  change.  The  Provincia 
received  the  name  of  Narbonensis,  from  the  Roman 
town  of  Narbo  ; but  its  limits  were  not  altered. 
Aquitania  retained  its  name  ; but  it  was  extended  to 
the  Jyoire,  and  consequently  comprised  a large  part 
of  Celtic*.  [Aquitania.]  The  rest  of  Celtica 
received  the  name  of  Lugduncnsis,  from  the  new 
settlement  of  Lugdunum.  The  remainder  of  Gallia 
was  Belgica.  (Strab.  p.  177.) 

The  organisation  of  the  provincia  of  Narbonensis 
was  the  first  labour  of  Augustus.  During  the  Civil 
Wars  it  had  been  hostile  to  the  party  of  Caesar;  and 
particularly  Mass  ilia  and  its  dependencies.  [Pro* 
vincia.]  The  policy  of  the  emperor  was  to  destroy 
the  nationality  of  the  Galli,  to  confound  the  old  di- 
visions, and  to  stamp  a Roman  character  on  the 
country.  From  Lugdunum,  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  new  divisions,  Agrippa  made  four  great  roads 
(Strab.  p.  208):  one  over  the  CVrenne*  to  the  San- 
tones,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  into  Aqui- 
tania; a second  to  the  Rhine;  a third  to  the  Ocean, 
in  the  country  of  the  Belloraci  and  the  Arnbiani, 
the  termination  of  which  would  be  at  Bononia  {Bou- 
logne); and  a fourth  into  Narbonensis  and  the  Ma>- 
saliot  coast.  Lugdunum  was  in  fact  the  centre  of 
Gallia,  a kind  of  acropolis ; and  in  the  history  of 
tnuJern  France  its  position  lias  always  been  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  was  on  the  high  road  from 
North  Italy  into  Gallia  Transalpina  and  to  the 
<Aean:  for  a carriage  road  led  from  Augusta  Prae- 
tmia  {Aosta),  over  the  Alps,  to  Lugdunum;  and 
another,  steep  and  short,  from  the  same  town,  over 
the  Pennine  Alps,  into  the  basin  of  the  Leman  lake, 
and  thence  to  Lugdunum.  This  road  over  the  Pen- 
nine Alps  also  passed  to  the  Rhone  or  the  Leman 
lake,  alter  crossing  which  the  traveller  proceeded 
into  the  plain  country  of  the  Helvetii,  whence  there 
was  a road  over  the  Jura  into  the  country  of  the 
Keqtiani  and  the  Lingones.  In  the  country  of  the 
Lingones  the  road  divided;  one  branch  led  to  the 
Ocean,  and  the  other  to  the  Rhone.  Agrippa  made 
a measurement  of  the  whole  ocean  coast  of  Gallia, 
and  the  coast  of  Narbonensis. 
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To  the  time  of  Augustus  we  may  certainly  ascribe 
the  Roman  names  of  many  of  the  Gallic  towns. 
Caesar  probably  began  the  work,  as  we  mar  infer 
from  the  name  Julia,  which  appears  in  several  places. 
Juliomagus  {Anger),  for  instance,  was  a site  that 
Caesar  bad  visited.  Gergovia,  in  the  country  of  the 
Arverni,  where  Caesar  was  defeated,  lost  its  rank ; 
and  the  neighbouring  city  of  Augustonemetum  took 
its  place.  The  capital  of  the  Sue&siones,  Noviodu- 
num,  became  Augusta  Suessionum ; and  the  capital 
of  the  barbarous  Treviri,  whose  Galllic  name  is  un- 
known, became  Augusta  Trevirorum.  Bibracte,  the 
capital  of  the  Acdui,  received  the  name  of  Augu»to- 
dunum.  Some  of  the  old  states  were  put  in  the 
class  of  Foederati;  others  were  Liberi,  as  the  Segu- 
siani.  (Plin.  II.  N.  iv.  18.)  The  Lingones  and  the 
Remi,  two  people  that  had  always  been  friendly  to 
Caesar  in  his  Gallic  wars,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  among  the  Foederati.  The  A usd  in 
Aquitania  had  the  Latinitas.  [Ausci.]  The  Ro- 
man civitas  was  sometimes  conferred  on  great  fa- 
milies for  their  merit,  that  is,  their  services  to  the 
Romans. 

Augustus  made  a census  of  the  three  Galliae 
(Liv.  Epil.  134  ; Dion  Cass.  liii.  22)  at  the  time 
when  he  visited  Narbonne.  The  object  of  this  cen- 
sus was  taxation,  for  which  purpose  a register  was 
made  of  the  people  and  of  all  their  properties. 

The  Romanising  of  Gallia  under  Augustus  was 
rapid,  and  the  measures  adopted  for  this  purpose 
were  judicious.  Schools  were  established  in  the  large 
towns  of  the  Provincia ; and  Tacitus  mentioua  Au- 
gustodunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Acdui,  in  the 
Lugduncnsis,  as  a great  school  in  the  time  of  Tiberius. 
(Ana.  iiL  40.)  The  Latin  language  took  root  in 
Gallia,  and  also  Roman  law ; and  both  subsist  to 
the  present  day.  The  religion  of  the  Galli  was  an 
obstacle  to  Roman  civilisation ; but  the  Romans 
were  too  prudent  to  attack  the  religion  of  a nation 
openly.  A kind  of  mixture  of  Gallic  and  Roman 
religion  grew  up  in  many  of  the  towns,  and  temples 
to  Roman  deities  were  built  in  all  the  places  where 
the  Romans  settled.  Some  curious  proofs  remain  of 
the  blending  of  the  two  religions.  On  the  site 
where  the  venerable  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris  now  stands,  on  the  ancient  island  of  Lntetia, 
once  stood  a temple  whose  sculptures  indicate  the 
blending  of  the  Roman  and  the  Gallic  superstitions. 
But  among  the  people  of  the  country  the  old  re- 
ligion maintained  its  ground,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  say  that  all  traces  of  it  have  yet  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  importance  of  pacifying 
and  organising  the  Galliae  explains  why  the  prudent 
emperor  did  not  attack  Britain.  He  was  too  busy 
in  Gallia,  and  the  invasion  of  Britain  wxs  not  a light 
matter.  Augustus  had  also  a decent  excuse ; for 
the  Britons,  it  is  sail,  sent  him  a pacific  embassy 
He  made  a second  visit  to  Gallia  in  n.  c.  16  to  settle 
the  disturbance  that  had  risen  on  account  of  the 
census  (Liv.  EpiL  137)  and  the  tyranny  of  C. 
Licinius  his  procurator  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  2 1 ).  Drusus, 
the  step-son  of  Augustus,  completed  the  census  <f 
the  Galliae,  and  be  secured  the  defence  of  the 
Rhenish  frontier  by  building  numerous  forts,  chiefly 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  Roman 
Itineraries  along  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Lugdunum  BaUvorum  southward,  show  the  nume- 
rous positions  along  this  route,  and  indicate  the 
origin  of  many  modern  towns.  In  the  time  of  Ti* 
berius  this  bank  of  the  river  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5) 
was  gnarded  by  eight  legions,  a force  almost  equal 
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to  that  which  protected  all  the  other  frontiers  of  the 
empire. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  9)  include  the 
Lend,  Lingones,  Seqnani,  and  Helvetii  in  Belgica, 
which  was  true  for  their  time  ; bnt  it  is  not  known 
when  this  change  was  made.  The  commander  in 
Belgica  and  on  the  Rhenish  frontier  had  not  only 
the  Belgica  of  Augustus  under  him,  but  the  four 
peoples  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  Thus 
Celtic*  was  a second  time  reduced  in  its  extent,  the 
first  reduction  being  that  made  by  Augustus.  Bnt 
Transalpine  Gallia  still  consisted  of  four  great  divi- 
sions,— Narbonenais,  Aquitania,  Celtica,  and  Belgica. 
These  are  the  divisions  in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy. 
But  he  places  in  Belgica,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  KeAro- 
yaAoTfa  B«Xyun(,  two  subdivisions,— Germania  In- 
ferior (rj  icdr«),  and  Germania  Superior  (rj  6.vw). 
His  Germania  Inferior  extended  along  the  Rhine 
from  the  sea  to  the  river  Obrincus  ; but  we  do  not 
know  what  river  Ptolemy  means.  The  southern 
limit,  however,  is  fixed  by  the  towns  that  he  men- 
tions. Moguntiacum  (jfotni)  » the  furthest  town  to 
the  south.  From  the  Obrincus  southward  he  enu- 
merates, in  Germania  Superior,  the  Nemetes,  Van- 
giones,  Tribocci,  and  Rauraci.  The  Tribocci  were 
cm  the  Gallic  side  in  Caesar's  time  ; the  other  three 
tribes  came  over  afterwards.  The  most  southern 
town  in  Ptolemy’s  Germania  Superior  was  Augusta 
Ranracorum  {Augst\  a little  higher  up  the  Rhine 
than  Basil ia  {Bale).  The  Germanise,  in  fact,  were 
peopled  by  transplanted  Germanic  peoples,  who  were 
under  a military  government.  This  will  explain 
Pliny,  when  he  says  that  Belgica  extended  from  the 
Schelde  to  the  Seine : he  means  that  the  part  be- 
tween the  Schelde  and  the  Rhine  was  occupied  by 
Germanic  peoples.  The  establishment  of  the  Ger- 
manise belongs  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  41,  iv.  73); 
but  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  12,  lv.  23)  assigns  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Germanise  to  Augustus.  We  learn 
from  Tacitus  that  Drusus  and  Germanicns  had  the 
command  both  of  Belgica  and  the  Germanise.  At 
a later  period  (Ann.  xiii.  53)  he  speaks  of  Aelius 
Gracilis,  as  legatus  of  Belgica,  and  of  L.  Veins, 
as  commanding  in  the  Germania  Superior.  Yetus 
(a.  d.  59)  wished  to  join  the  Saone  and  the  Motel  by 
a canal,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a water  com- 
munication between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
North  Sea,  up  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  and  down 
the  Motel  and  the  Rhine.  Gracilis  would  not  let 
Vetus  bring  his  legions  into  his  province  of  Bel- 
gica; and  the  canal  was  not  made.  TbeGermaniae 
then  had  at  this  time  a distinct  administration  ; but 
this  division  existed, as  it  appears  from  other  passages, 
even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius. 

Three  Alpine  provinces  are  mentioned.  On  the 
authority  of  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  24),  it  is  said  that 
Augustus  formed  the  Alpes  Maritimae  into  a 
province.  In  a.  d.  63  Nero  certainly  gave  them 
the  Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  32) ; 
and  in  a.  d.  69  they  formed  a province,  for  they 
were  then  governed  by  a procurator  (Tacit.  Hitt. 
ii.  12). 

The  Alpes  Cottiae  formed  a kingdom  nnder  Cot- 
tius,  an  Alpine  chief,  untii  the  time  of  Nero,  who 
made  this  country  into  a province.  (Sueton.  Nero, 
r.  18.)  It  consisted  of  fourteen  communities,  and 
occupied  a tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  The 
chief  place  was  Segnsio  {Susa)  on  the  Italian  side. 

The  Alpes  Penninae  are  mentioned  as  a province 
nnder  the  later  Empire. 
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In  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  all  these  parts  of 
the  Alps  are  included  in  Italy.  They  were  not 
united  to  Gallia  until  after  the  time  of  Constantine, 
as  some  modern  writers  maintain. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  administration 
of  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus,  Gallia  gave 
a sign  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  legions  of 
the  Rhine,  who  were  then  distributed  in  two  camps, 
an  upper  and  a lower.  Gennanicus,  the  nephew  of 
Tiberius,  was  busied  with  the  census  of  the  Galliae 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Augustus 
(Tac,  Ann.  LSI.)  The  soldiers  on  the  Rhine  were 
dissatisfied  ; they  broke  out  into  mutiny,  and  Ger- 
manicus  with  great  difficulty  reduced  them  to  obe- 
dience. Some  of  them  would  have  had  him  assume 
the  imperial  power,  the  first  indication  that  is  men- 
tioned of  the  legions  assuming  to  name  a successor 
to  the  power  of  Augustus.  In  a.  d.  21  there  was  a 
rising  in  Gallia  headed  by  Jnlius  Floras  among  the 
Treviri,  and  Julius  Sacrovir  among  the  Aedui,  those 
brothers  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were  their  moet 
uncertain  friends.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii  40.)  Both  these 
men  were  Galli  of  noble  rank,  and  Roman  citizens,  a 
personal  distinction  that  had  been  conferred  on  some 
of  their  ancestors,  after  Roman  fashion,  for  their  ser- 
vices, which  means  their  fidelity  to  Roman  interests. 
The  taxation,  the  heavy  rate  of  interest  with  which 
they  were  loaded,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  governors, 
were  the  alleged  causes  of  this  rebellion  of  the  Galli. 
Both  communities  and  individuals,  under  Roman 
dominion,  were  always  complaining  of  debt.  We  do 
not  know  what  particular  contributions  oppressed 
the  Gallic  states ; but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
great  works  undertaken  by  the  towns,  probably  by 
the  order  of  the  governors,  may  have  been  one  cause 
of  debt.  Temples  and  other  public  buildings  rose 
up  all  over  the  country,  and  must  have  cost  immense 
sums.  Works  of  more  direct  public  utility  also,  such 
as  bridges,  roads,  and  aqueducts,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  traces  in  France,  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  a very  large  expenditure.  The 
Romans  embellished  and  improved  the  country,  but 
the  people  paid  dear  for  it.  Gallia  not  only  had  to 
supply  all  its  own  expenditure,  but  to  furnish  con- 
tributions to  the  empire.  This  rising,  which,  if  the 
beginning  had  been  more  successful,  might  have 
ended  in  a general  rebellion,  had  no  results.  The 
Andecavi,  and  Turonii  or  Turones,  on  the  Loire,  who 
were  the  first  to  begin,  were  soon  put  down,  floras 
did  not  succeed  in  stirring  up  the  Treviri,  though 
ho  made  a beginning  in  true  Gallic  style  by  mur- 
dering some  Roman  “ negotiatores these  men  of 
money,  who  settled  themselves  in  every  place  where 
gain  was  to  be  got.  A body  of  debtors  and  clients, 
as  they  are  called, — needy  dependents, — fled  into  the 
Ardennes,  a country  which  in  some  parts,  even  at 
the  present  day,  is  no  bad  place  of  refuge.  Another 
Julius,  named  Indus,  also  a Trevir,  and  an  enemy  of 
Floras,  heli«d  to  put  down  the  rising,  which  ended 
by  Floras  killing  himself.  Among  the  Aedui  the 
matter  was  more  serious.  Sacrovir  was  defeated  by 
the  Roman  commander  C.  Silius,  near  Augustodunnm, 
in  a pitched  battle.  He  retired  to  his  villa  with  his 
most  faithful  adherents,  and  there  he  died  by  his 
own  hands.  His  men  killed  one  another ; and  the 
house,  which  they  had  set  on  fire,  consumed  them 
all.  This  is  a sample  of  Gallic  desperation,  which 
is  a part  of  the  national  character. 

Caius  Caesar,  named  Caligula,  the  successor  of 
Tiberius,  went  into  Gallia,  but  he  did  nothing  except 
exhibit  bis  madness  and  brutality  at  Lugdunum. 

3 q 4 
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His  uncle  Claudius,  who  succeeded  Caius,  was  bom 
at  Lugdunum,  on  the  day  in  which  the  altar  at  Lug- 
dunum  was  dedicated  to  Augustus.  (Sueton.  Claud. 
c.  2.)  This  learned  pedant  and  imperial  fool  wished 
to  extirjate  the  old  Gallic  religion,  and  he  commenced 
a furious  persecution  of  the  Druids.  His  biographer 
(Sueton.  Claud,  c.  25)  says  that  he  completely  abo- 
lished the  religion  of  the  Druids.  Augustus  had 
gone  no  further  than  to  forbid  Roman  citizens  em- 
bracing this  superstition.  Pliny  ascribes  the  extir- 
pation of  Druidism  to  Tiberius  Caesar;  but  what- 
ever these  emperors  may  have  intended  to  do,  they 
did  not  succeed.  ‘ Claudius  was  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  set  foot  in  Britain.  Aulas  Plautius, 
his  general,  was  already  there,  and  engaged  in  active 
warfare.  The  emperor  landed  at  Massilin,  whence 
he  went  by  land  to  Gesoriacum,  afterwards  Bononia 
(Boulogne),  and  from  Boulogne  he  crossed  the 
straits.  Boulogne  became  from  this  time  a Roman 
port,  and  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Britain. 
Claudius  crossed  the  Thames  with  his  army,  and 
took  Camalodunum,  the  town  of  king  Cunobelin. 
He  was  only  sixteen  days  in  Britain,  and  on  his 
return  he  had  a triumuh  for  the  victories  which  his 
general  hud  gained.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  19  23.)  It 

was  probably  when  Claudius  was  in  Gallia  that  the 
chief  persons  (primorcs)  of  Gallia  Comata,  “ having,” 
as  Tacitus  says  (Ann.  xi.  23)  4*  long  ago  had  treaties 
with  Rome  (foedera)  and  the  Roman  civitas,  claimed 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  honores  at  Rome."  This 
passage  of  Tacitus  has  sometimes  been  misunder- 
stood. The  “civitas”  had  not  been  given  to  any  of 
the  states  of  Gallia  Comata ; but  some  of  the  chiefs 
had  obtained  the  Roman  civitas,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  examples  of  Florua  and  Sacrovir.  But  it  appears 
from  this  passage,  that  it  was  not  the  complete 
civitas,  for  they  had  not  access  to  the  high  offices  at 
Rome  and  the  senate  ; and  yet  the  Roman  “ civitas” 
implies  both  the  suffragium  and  the  honores.  The 
“suffragium”  was  indeed  nothing  now;  and  the 
“ honores  " were  only  a name  ; but  it  was  something 
for  a Gaul  to  have  the  title  of  praetor  and  consul, 
and  a seat  in  the  Roman  senate.  Claudius  made  a 
speech  to  the  senate,  which  is  a singular  mixture  of 
pedantry  and  good  sense.  He  supported  the  claim 
of  the  Gallic  chisfs  by  the  universal  practice  of 
Rome  of  admitting  foreigners  into  the  senatorial 
body  ; and  the  first  instance  that  he  mentions  was 
that  of  his  Sabine  ancestor,  Clausus,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Claudia  Gens.  He  observed  that  the  Galli 
were  already  mingled  with  the  Romans  by  sameness 
of  manners,  arts,  and  marriage  ; and  he  argued  tliat 
it  was  better  they  should  bring  their  gold  and 
wealth  to  Rome  than  keep  it  to  themselves.  The 
wealthy  Gallic  nobles  often  visited  Rome,  and  some 
of  them  resided  there.  The  emperor  thought  it 
better  to  attract  to  Rome  the  rich  men  of  the  pro- 
vinces than  to  keep  them  away.  A senatus  con- 
sult um  followed  the  speech  of  the  princeps  ; and 
**  the  Aedui  were  the  first  who  obtained  admission  to 
the  senate  in  the  city”  (senatorum  in  urbe  jus). 
44  This,”  adds  Tacitus,  “ was  granted  in  respect  of 
their  ancient  foedtis,  and  because  they  were  the  only 
Gallic  people  that  had  the  title  of  fraternity  with 
the  Roman  people”  (a.  d.  48).  It  is  not  said  if  other 
Gallic  peoples,  after  the  Aedui,  obtained  access  to 
the  senate.  Probably  we  may  conclude  that  they 
l»ecame  admissible.  But  this  was  purely  a personal 
distinction,  conferred  at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor 
on  such  rich  Galli  as  chose  to  reside  in  Rome. 

The  Pro  vine  ia,  the  first  part  of  Gallia  in  which 
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the  Romans  fixed  themselves,  became,  under  the 
Empire,  completely  Italian  in  language,  in  man- 
ners. and  in  civility  ; and  the  parts  of  Gallia  Co- 
mata nearest  to  it  soon  showed  the  effects  of  this 
proximity.  The  younger  Pliny  (Ep.  ix.  11)  states 
that  there  were  booksellers  at  Lugdunum  in  his  time, 
and  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  they  sold  his  books. 
The  language  and  literature  of  Rome  soon  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Narbonensis;  for  Latin  was 
the  language  of  administration,  and  of  the  numerous 
44  negotiators  " and  44  mercatores  M who  covered  tha 
country.  It  was  also  the  language  of  most  of  the 
legionary  soldiefa.  The  great  nobles  learned  it  as  a 
matter  of  course:  for  their  ambition  was  to  live  at 
Rome,  and  intrigue  in  public  affairs.  Julius  Afri- 
can us,  a San  ton,  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Sejanus 
at  Rome  (Tac.  Ann.  vL  7):  and  Valerius  Asiaticua, 
twice  consul,  and  a man  who  claimed  the  merit  of 
having  planned  the  death  of  Caligula,  was  a native 
of  Vienna  ( Vienne)  on  the  Rhine;  but  whether  he 
was  of  pure  Roman  blood,  for  Vienna  was  a colocus, 
or  Gallic,  does  not  appear.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  1.) 

From  Gallia  came  the  blow  which  struck  down 
the  emperor  Nero.  C.  Julius  Vindex,  the  governor 
of  Lugdunensis,  an  Aquitanian  by  descent,  and  a 
Roman  senator  through  his  father,  hated  Nero, 
whose  infamous  debaucheries  he  had  been  witness 
of  at  Rome.  He  stirred  up  the  Galli  of  his  pro- 
vince (a.  d.  68)  to  insurrection,  not  against  the 
Romans,  but  against  a sanguinary  tyrant  whom  he 
despised.  The  conspirators  fixed  on  Ser.  Sulpicius 
Galba,  then  governor  of  II  is  pan  ia  Tarraconemis,  as 
the  successor  of  Nero,  the  first  example  of  a Roman 
emperor  being  named  on  a foreign  soil.  Galha  hesi- 
tated, and  with  good  cause;  for  the  legions  of  Gallia 
had  the  power  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  di- 
vided. Lugdotiuin  was  the  only  Urge  city  that  con- 
tinued faithful  to  Nero  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  51),  who  had 
given  4,000,000  sesterces  to  restore  it  when  it  was 
burnt  (Tac.  Atm.  xvi.  13);  but  its  rival  and  neigh- 
bour, Vienna,  was  on  Gslbas  side.  The  legions  on 
the  Rhine  had  not  yet  declared  themselves,  and  the 
states  in  their  neighbourhood  wailed  for  the  decision 
of  the  troops.  Verginius  Rufus,  who  commanded 
in  the  Upper  Germania,  felt  or  affected  respect  for 
the  Roman  senate,  and  would  not  support  nn  election 
made  by  insurgents.  He  entered  the  country  of  the 
Seq uani,  who  had  declared  for  Galba,  and  laid  siege 
to  Vesontio  (Besan^on).  Vindex,  with  the  forces 
that  he  had  collected,  hurried  to  defend  the  place,  and, 
though  the  two  generals  bad  an  interview,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  come  to  terms,  their  men  fell  to 
blows,  and  the  army  of  Vindex  was  routed.  Vindex 
ended  his  life  by  his  own  sword. 

Galba  hod  now  declared  himself,  and  advanced 
into  the  Narbonensis;  Rufus,  in  the  meantime,  kept 
his  inen  in  suspense.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Nero 
decided  the  fortune  of  Galba.  The  messengers  from 
the  Roman  senate  met  him  at  Xarbonne,  and  urged 
him  to  hasten  to  Rome,  where  he  was  eagerly  ex- 
acted. (I'Jut.  Galba,  c.  11.)  The  new  emperor 
belied  the  hopes  that  were  formed  of  his  moderation 
and  prudence.  He  punished  the  Gallic  peoples 
which  had  not  declared  for  him;  he  deprived  some  of 
their  territory,  imposed  on  them  heavier  taxes,  and 
even  destroyed  their  fortifications.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  8; 
Sueton.  Galba , c.  12.)  Plutarch  (Galba,  c.  18) 
speaks  of  the  Gallic  partisans  of  Vindex  obtaining 
the  44  civitas,”  and  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  8)  has  the  same; 
but,  whatever  the  historians  mean  by  this  civitas,  it 
was  a uaine  and  nothing  more.  When  Tacitus  adds, 
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that  there  was  a diminution  of  taxation,  we  under- 
stand what  he  means.  The  troops  on  the  Rhine 
soon  chose  a new  emperor.  Galba  had  appointed 
Vitellius  to  command  in  the  Lower  Germania,  in 
place  of  Fonteius  Capito,  whom  his  officers  murdered. 
Vitellins  was  more  contemptible  than  Galba,  but  he 
had  art  enough  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  men,  and 
be  was  saluted  emperor  in  the  Roman  colony  of 
Agrippina  ( Cologne ) in  January,  a.  d.  69.  Thus 
Rome  got  on  emperor  from  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine, 
just  after  receiving  one  from  Spain.  In  fact,  it  had 
now  two  at  the  same  time.  Galba  was  murdered  at 
Rome,  before  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  Vitellius 
was  proclaimed;  and  another  emperor,  Otho,  had 
reigned  and  died  before  Vitellius  crossed  the  Alps 
into  Italy.  The  eastern  part  of  Gallia  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  the  march  of  Vitellius’  troops  towards  the 
Alps.  They  went  in  two  divisions  under  his  gene- 
rals Vale  ns  and  Caecina;  the  lazy  emperor  followed 
slowly  after.  As  he  was  passing  through  Gallia, 
Marie,  a Boian,  one  of  the  meaner  sort  (Tacitus  is 
almost  ashamed  to  mention  so  low  a fellow,  I list.  iL 
61),  assumed  the  title  of  “ Vindicator  of  the  Galliae 
and  God.”  He  got  about  eight  thousand  men  toge- 
ther, and  was  gaining  ground  in  the  nearest  cantons 
of  the  Aedui,  when  this  honoured  state  and  the  ele- 
gant youths  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Angusto- 
dunnm,  with  the  help  of  a few  cohorts  from  Vitellius, 
dispersed  the  fanatical  rout  Marie  was  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  and  because  he  was  not  tom,  the  stolid 
rabble  considered  him  invulnerable ; but  Vitellius, 
who  was  present,  broke  the  charm  by  ordering  the 
man  to  be  put  to  death.  The  Btory  is  significant  of 
the  popular  ignorance;  but  a parallel  may  be  found 
even  in  our  own  days. 

Vitellius  had  another  rival  almost  before  half  the 
year  was  over.  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Alexandria  on  the  first  of  July,  a.  d.  69;  and 
not  quite  twelve  months  passed  from  the  time  when 
Vitellius  was  proclaimed  at  Cologne  to  his  ignomi- 
nious death  at  Rome.  One  of  the  men  who  mainly 
helped  to  place  Vespadan  on  the  imperial  throne, 
was  a native  of  Toloesa  in  the  Narbonensis,  Antonius 
Primus. 

Daring  the  contest  between  the  partisans  of  Vi- 
telKus  and  Vespasian  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Gallia,  the  most  formidable  since  the  time  when 
Caesar  reduced  this  country  to  obedience.  It  began 
in  the  swamps  of  Holland.  Claudius  Civilis,  of  a 
powerful  Batavian  family,  had  served  in  the  Roman 
armies  from  his  youth,  and  had  the  rank  of  a Human 
citizen.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Paulas  had  fallen 
under  the  suspicion  of  Fonteius  Capito,  the  governor 
of  the  Lower  Germania.  Paulus  was  put  to  death 
by  the  order  of  Capito,  and  Claudius  was  given  up 
to  Nero,  who  put  him  in  prison.  Galba  set  him  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  Gennaniae.  Civilis 
pretended  to  take  the  side  of  Vespasian  when  the 
news  reached  the  Rhine  of  the  east  having  declared 
for  him,  but  his  real  object  was  to  establish  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  and  to  get  power  himself. 
In  a short  time  he  drove  the  Roman  troops  out  of 
the  Insula  Batavorum,  and  besieged  two  legions  in 
Castra  Vetera  [Castra]  near  the  Rhine.  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  22.)  The  success  of  Civilis  brought  him 
aid  from  the  Germaniae  and  the  Galliae  ; ami  deli- 
verance from  Roman  oppression  was  now  talked  of. 
The  Batavi  themselves  paid  no  “ tributurn  ” or 
taxes  to  the  Romans;  and  an  inscription  preserves 
the  record  of  their  being  honoured  with  the  title  of 
brothers  (fratres),  as  the  Aedui  of  old  had  been.  But 
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Civilis  affected  to  take  up  arms  against  their  common 
tyrants,  and  the  Galli  were  invited  to  assist  in  ex- 
pelling them.  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Vi- 
tellius reached  the  Galliae  and  the  Germaniae  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  54),  the  war  against  the  Romans  was  car- 
ried on  by  Civilis  with  new  vigour.  He  did  not  affect 
any  longer  to  be  on  the  side  of  Vespasian.  He  was 
fighting  against  the  power  of  Rome.  The  burning 
of  the  Roman  capitol  in  the  contest  between  the 
partisans  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  seemed  to  the 
Galli  an  omen  of  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Druids  declared  that  this  conflagration  was  a sign  of 
the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the 
world  was  given  to  the  Transalpine  nations.  The 
Druids  were  not  wrong:  they  only  mistook  the  time. 
The  Roman  camp  on  the  Rhine  was  full  of  discord. 
Hordconius  Flaccus,  an  old  and  feeble  commander,  a 
partisan  of  Vespasian,  was  murdered  by  his  own  men. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  36.)  Upon  this  messages  passed 
between  Civilis  and  Classicus,  a Trevir,  who  com- 
manded a body  of  cavalry  of  the  Treviri.  Classicus 
was  of  royal  descent,  and  he  boasted  rather  of  his 
ancestors’  hostility  to  Rome  than  of  their  alliance. 
Two  other  men  joined  them  ; Julius  Tutor,  a 
Trevir,  and  Julius  Sabinns.  a Lingon.  Tutor  was 
set  over  a part  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  Vitellius. 
Sabinus,  a vain  man,  waa  puffed  up  by  a false  con- 
ceit of  a Roman  descent;  he  gave  it  out  that  one 
of  his  female  ancestors  had  an  adulterons  connection 
with  Caesar  during  the  Gallic  War.  These  men  met 
at  Cologne  to  concert  their  plans,  but  in  secret ; for 
most  of  the  Ubii  were  still  disinclined  to  revolt. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  a part  of  Gallia,  the  north  and 
some  parts  of  the  east,  that  was  ready  for  insur- 
rection; and  chiefly  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingones. 
The  Sequani  refused  to  join  any  league  against 
Rome.  The  conspirators  made  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt the  legions,  which  were  now  under  the  command 
of  Vocula,  who  was  murdered  by  a deserter  from  the 
first  legion.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  59.)  Classicus  entered 
the  Roman  camp,  having  assumed  the  insignia  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  Tacitus  expresses  it,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  took  the  military  oath  in  defence  of 
the  empire  of  the  Galliae.  Tutor  compelled  the 
people  of  Cologne  and  the  soldiers  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  to  take  the  same  oath.  Civilis  was  still  em- 
ployed on  the  blockade  of  the  Roman  troops  at  Ve- 
tera. Famine  at  last  compelled  the  soldiers  to  yield; 
but  before  the  surrender  was  accepted,  they  were  re- 
quired to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  Civilis 
cut  off  his  long  light  hair,  which  he  had  let  grow, 
pursuant  to  a vow  made,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
country,  when  he  began  the  war  against  the  Romans. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  61.)  But  he  neither  took  the  oath 
to  tlie  Gallic  empire,  nor  allowed  any  Batavian;  he 
trusted  to  the  power  of  the  Germans,  and  he  had 
ambitious  views  of  dominion.  There  was  among  the 
Bructeri  at  this  time  a virgin,  named  Veleda,  who 
had  great  authority,  for  the  Germans  thought  that 
most  women  had  the  gift  of  divination ; and  Veleda 
had  proved  her  claim  to  this  distinction.  She  had 
foretold  the  snccess  of  the  Germans  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  legions. 

Civilis  and  Classicus,  elated  by  their  snccess,  de- 
liberated whether  they  should  give  up  Cologne  to 
their  men  to  plunder.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  63.)  The 
Transrhcnane  people  hated  this  strong  walled  place, 
and  a deputation  from  the  Tenctheri  brought  their 
wishes  to  the  municipal  body  of  Cologne.  The 
speech  which  Tacitus  puts  in  the  mouth  of  these 
Germans  is  valuable,  because  it  gives  us  some  in- 
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formation  of  the  state  of  this  flourishing  city  at  that 
time.  The  original  Roman  settlers  had  intermarried 
with  the  German  Ubii,  and  they  had  become  one 
people.  There  were  duties  levied  on  goods  that 
passed  through  Cologne,  and  doubtless  on  goods 
passing  up  and  dorm  the  river.  The  Ubii  consented 
to  abolish  these  imposts,  and  to  allow  the  Germans 
to  pass  through  their  town  unarmed  and  in  the  day- 
time. The  Agrippinenses  satisfied  the  Tenctheri  by 
their  concessions ; and  it  was  agreed  that  Civilis  and 
Veleda  should  be  the  witnesses  to  the  compact. 
Commissioners  from  Cologne  were  sent  with  presents, 
and  the  business  was  amicably  setttal.  But  the 
holy  woman  could  not  he  approached : she  staid  in  a 
lofty  tower ; and  one  of  her  kinsmen  brought  to  her 
the  words  of  the  commissioners,  and  carried  back  her 
answers,  as  if  he  were  a messenger  between  a divi- 
nity and  men.  (Tac.  Hitt,  iv.  65.) 

The  insurrection  of  the  Batavians  had  been  pro- 
secuted with  vigour  and  success.  In  the  country  of 
the  Lingones  it  was  a miserable  failure.  Julius  Sa- 
binus,  proclaiming  himself  Caesar,  led  a disorderly 
rabble  into  the  territory  of  the  Sequani ; and  the  Se- 
qnani,  faithful  to  Rome,  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  Lingones  were  routed,  and  Sabinus  was  one  of 
the  first  to  run.  His  fate  does  not  concern  us  here, 
and  his  name  might  be  forgotten  but  for  the  con- 
stancy and  devotion  of  his  wife  Epponina  for  nine 
years,  during  which  he  lurked  in  his  hiding-places. 
She  was  one  of  the  illustrious  women  of  Gallia;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  nation  to  pro- 
duce women  above  the  common  stamp.  (Plat.  Ama- 
torius,  vol.  iv.  cd.  Wytt.) 

The  defeat  of  the  Lingones  and  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  armies  of  Italy  under  Annius  Gallus 
and  Petilius  Cerialis,  checked  the  Gallic  insurrection. 
Seven  legions  were  marching  upon  Gallia:  four  from 
Italy,  two  from  Spain,  and  one  that  was  summoned 
from  Britain.  The  Remi,  who  had  received  Caesar 
in  a friendly  manner  when  he  first  entered  the 
country  of  the  Belgae,  summoned  the  Gallic  states 
to  deliberate  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  It 
seems  probable  that  their  object  was  to  secure  peace, 
and  that  they  were  resolved  against  war.  The  de- 
puty of  the  Treviri,  a Gaul  with  a Roman  name, 
Tullius  Valentinus,  was  the  eager  advocate  of  war; 
but  he  was  more  a man  for  words  than  for  deeds. 
Julius  Auspex,  the  orator  of  the  Remi,  spoke  in 
favour  of  peace.  The  states  were  divided  by  in- 
terests and  jealousies;  there  was  discord  among 
them  before  they  had  got  the  victory.  (Tac.  Hitt 
ir.  69.)  This  meeting  showed  that  a Gallic  rebel- 
lion was  impossible;  for  the  G&lli  could  not  agree  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  nor  what  they  should  do 
if  the  Romans  were  driven  from  the  country.  Nor 
was  Romo  yet  so  feeble  as  to  fear  the  nations  of  the 
North.  She  had  good  soldiers,  able  generals,  and  a 
man  of  ability  as  emperor.  Civilis  was  engaged  in 
a quarrel  with  a countryman,  Labeo,  who  had  a fac- 
tion of  his  own.  Neither  Classicns  nor  Tutor  made 
any  vigorous  preparations  to  resist  the  Romans. 
Tutor  met  one  division  of  the  Roman  army  with 
the  forces  of  the  Treviri,  Vangiones,  Tribocci,  and 
Cara  cates,  the  last  a people  who  lived  about  Mainz; 
he  had  also  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers  who  bad 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  The 
Romans  of  Tutor  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
Germans  followed  their  example.  Tutor,  with  his 
Treviri,  retired  to  Bingium  (Bingen)  on  the  Rhine, 
where  he  was  surprised  and  routed.  Cerialis  had 
now  got  to  Moguntiacum  (Mainz), — a general  full 
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of  confidence  in  himself  and  contempt  for  the  enemy. 
He  declined  the  aid  which  the  states  of  Gallia  sent, 
and  ordered  their  troops  home:  he  told  the  Gal*i 
they  might  turn  to  their  usual  occupations ; be 
could  finish  the  war  himself.  He  passed  from 
Mainz  to  Rigodulum  on  the  Motel,  where  Valenti- 
nus had  posted  himself  with  a large  force  of  Treviri, 
and  fortified  himself.  Cerialis  quickly  dislodged 
him,  and  on  the  next  day  entered  Colonia  Treviro- 
rum,  the  ancient  city  of  Trier,  on  the  Motel,  the 
capital  of  the  Treviri.  With  difficulty  he  prevented 
his  men  from  destroying  a city  which  was  the  native 
place  of  Classicus  and  Tutor.  Cerialis  summoned 
the  Treviri  and  Lingones  to  Trier.  The  speech 
which  Tacitus  ( Hist.  iv.  73)  has  put  in  the  soldiers 
mouth  is  a wonderfully  brief  and  masterly  composi- 
tion, well  suited  to  make  the  Galli  satisfied  with 
the  Roman  dominion,  as  the  only  means  of  averting 
anarchy,  and  to  detach  them  from  alliance  with  the 
Germans.  The  Treviri  and  Lingones  were  well  sa- 
tisfied to  be  told  that  they  had  better  be  obedient 
and  enjoy  what  they  had,  than  run  the  risk  of  losing 
all  by  persevering  in  their  resistance.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  Gallic  rising,  which  was  not  a national 
movement,  but  the  rebellion  of  a few  states.  The 
real  rebellion  was  among  the  Batavians  and  the  Ger- 
man settlers  in  Gallia,  though  there  were  still  some 
Lingones  in  the  army  of  Civilis. 

Civilis,  with  Classicns  and  Tutor,  fell  upon  the 
camp  of  Cerialis  near  Trier;  for  Cerialis,  though  an 
able  commander,  was  careless  and  a man  of  pleasure. 
The  enemy  was  not  repelled  without  difficulty.  (Tac. 
Hitt.  iv.  77.)  This  failure  of  Civilia  encouraged 
the  Agrippinenses  to  come  over  to  the  Roman  side, 
which  they  had  unwillingly  deserted  for  the  German 
and  Batavian  alliance.  They  sent  to  offer  to  Ce- 
rialis the  wife  and  sUter  of  Civilia  and  the  daughter 
of  Classicns,  who  were  with  them,  as  hostages;  and 
they  massacred  the  Germans  who  were  dispersed  in 
the  houses  of  the  city.  Fearing  the  vengeance  of 
Civilis,  they  sent  for  help  to  Cerialis.  Civilia  was 
marching  upon  Cologne , hoping  to  find  at  Tolbiacum 
( Zulpich ),  in  the  territory  of  the  colony,  a cohort  of 
Chauci  and  Frisii,  on  whom  he  greatly  relied;  but 
on  the  way  he  heard  the  news  of  all  these  Germans 
being  destroyed  by  the  treachery  of  the  Agrippi- 
nenses. The  Chauci  and  Frisii  had  been  gorged 
with  food  and  wine,  and  while  they  were  drunk  and 
asleep  the  Agrippinenses  closed  the  doors  of  the 
place,  set  fire  to  it,  and  burnt  them  all  alive.  (Tac. 
Hitt.  iv.  79.)  Civilis  hastened  to  Cologne , and 
this  important  city  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

Cerialis  carried  the  war  into  the  Insula  Batavo- 
rum.  Civilis  at  last  came  to  terms,  and  obtained 
his  pardon.  The  history  of  the  last  part  of  thi* 
campaign  is  imperfect  in  Tacitus,  whose  work  breaks 
off  suddenly.  (Hist.  ▼.  25.) 

The  political  divisions  of  Gsllia  remained  un- 
changed till  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera.  The 
origin  of  the  new  division  is  unknown.  The  history 
of  the  Galliae  under  Roman  dominion  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  it.  The  subject  is  instructive,  but  it  be- 
longs to  a different  kind  of  work. 

This  article,  though  long,  is  not  complete,  hot 
perhaps  complete  enough  for  its  purpose,  and  within 
such  limits  as  are  reasonable.  The  following  re- 
ferences will  be  useful.  There  is  a good  article  on 
F ranee  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia.  D'Anville,  So- 
tice  de  la  Gaule  Ancienne;  Thierry,  Hittoire  det 
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Gaulois ; Walckenaer,  Geographie  Ancienne  His- 
tnriquc  et  Compare*  des  Gaults  Cisalpine  el  Trans- 
alpine; Ukert,  G allien ; and  Forbiger’s  Compila- 
tion, Ilandbuch  der  alien  Geograph  ie,  <fc.,  are  all 
useful.  The  references  in  these  works  will  show 
what  a large  mass  of  literature  has  accumulated  on 
the  geography  and  history  of  the  Galliae.  [G.L.] 
GA'LLICA  FLA'VIA.  [Ilergktes.] 
GA'LLICUM.  [Ilkrgetes.] 

GAXLICUM,  in  Macedonia.  [Eciiidorus.] 
GA'LLICUM  FRETUM.  [Fretum  Galu- 

CI7M.] 

GAXLICUS  SINUS  (d  ra\artKbs  kSXitos,  Strab. 
p.  1 37  : Golfe  du  Lion ) was  the  Roman  name  of 
the  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  formed  by  the  south 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  It  was  also  called  Mare 
Gallicum.  (Plin.  iii.  5.)  The  western  limit  was 
the  Pyrenees  Promontorium  (Liv.  xxvi.  19);  the 
eastern  may  be  fixed  near  Mossilia,  and  the  bay 
was  sometimes  called  Massaliotic.  Strabo  gives  the 
same  name  to  the  opposite  bay  on  the  Atlantic, 
which  is  formed  by  the  north  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
south  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Gallia;  but  no 
other  writer  seems  to  have  given  the  name  to  the 
Atlantic  gulf.  [Gallia.]  [G.  L.] 

GALLIXA'RLA  INSULA  [Albium  Inoau- 

JtUM.] 

GALLINATUA  SILVA  (r aWivapla  5ai 7,  Strab. 
▼i.  p.  243),  a forest  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  occn- 
pyii%  the  sandy  shore  which  extends  from  the  month 
of  the  Vultumus  towards  Cumae.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters  (ad  Fam.  ix.  23)  as 
lying  on  the  mad  to  the  latter  place.  Shortly  after- 
wards it  became  the  headquarters  of  Sextus  Pom- 
pci  us,  where  he  first  organised  the  predatory  bands 
with  which  he  subsequently  undertook  his  piratical 
expeditions.  (Strab.  Lc.)  Even  at  ordinary  times 
it  was  noted  as  a favourite  resort  of  banditti,  and 
was  in  consequence  often  guarded  by  bands  of  sol- 
diers. (Juv.  iii.  307.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a 
forest  of  brushwood  (uAtj  bapywtir} t);  but  from  Ju- 
venals expression  of  “ Gallinaria  pinus*'  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  also  a wood  of  tall  pine-trees,  such  as 
grow  luxuriantly  on  many  of  the  sandy  shores  of 
Italy.  In  the  13tb  century  we  find  it  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Pineta  di  Caste l Volturno  ; by 
which  it  is  still  known,  though  the  pines  seem  to 
have  disappeared.  The  forest  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Vultumus  to  the  Torre  di  Patria  (the 
site  of  the  ancient  Litcmum),  and  some  distance  be- 
yond that  towards  Cumae.  The  Via  Doaiitiana, 
constructed  by  that  emperor  as  the  direct  road  to 
Cumae,  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and 
many  portions  of  it  are  still  visible.  (Pratilli,  Via 
Apjna,  ii.  7.  p.  183.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALLITAE,  an  Alpine  people  (Plin.  iii.  20), 
supposed  to  have  been  about  the  junction  of  the 
Estevon  and  the  Var,  because  there  is  a place  there 
named  Gillette.  (G.  L.] 

GALLUS  (TJaAoj:  Leflee ),  a small  river  of 
Bithynia,  having  its  sources  near  Modra  in  the  north 
of  Phrygia,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Sangarius 
a little  more  than  300  stadia  from  Nicomcdeia. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  543.)  Ammianus  Marc-el  linos  describes 
its  course  as  very  winding  (xxvi.  8).  Martian  us 
Capelia  (6.  § 687,  ed.  Kopp)  confounds  this  river 
with  another  of  the  same  name  in  Galatia,  which 
seems  likewise  to  have  been  a tributary  of  the  San- 
garius, and  on  the  banks  of  which  Pessinus  is  said  | 
to  have  been  situated.  From  the  river  Galina  in  Ga-  j 
Utia  the  Galli,  or  priests  of  Cybeie,  were  said  by  some 
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to  have  derived  their  name,  because  its  water  made 
those  who  drank  of  it  mad.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v .;  Plin. 
v.  42,  vi.  1,  xxxi.  5;  Herodian,  L 11;  Ov.  Fast. 

364.)  [L.S.] 

GAMALA  (tA  rd/xaAa),  a town  of  Palestine, 
frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  from  which 
the  district  Gamalitis  (B.  J.  iii.  3.  § 5)  derived  its 
name.  This  district  was  apparently  identical  with 
that  otherwise  called  Lower  Gaulanitis  by  the  same 
historian,  in  which  Gamala  was  situated  (iv.  1. 
§ 1).  It  is  first  mentioned  as  a fortress  of  great 
strength,  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  who  rts 
dneed  it  (B.  J.  i.  4.  § 8).  It  is  placed  by  Josephus 
opposite  to  Tarichaea,  and  on  the  lake.  Its  site 
and  character  are  minutely  described:  “A  rugged 
ridge,  stretching  itself  from  a high  mountain,  rises 
in  a lump  midway,  and  elongates  itself  from  the  rise, 
declining  as  much  before  as  behind,  so  as  to  resemble 
a camel  in  form,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  Both 
in  flank  and  in  front  it  is  cleft  into  inaccessible  ra- 
vines ; but  at  the  back  it  is  somewhat  easier  of 
ascent,  being  there  joined  to  the  mountains,  from 
which,  however,  the  inhabitants  severed  it  by  a trench, 
and  rendered  the  approach  more  difficult.  Against 
the  precipitous  face  of  the  mountain  numerous  houses 
had  been  built,  closely  crowded  one  on  another;  and 
the  city,  apparently  suspended  in  the  air,  seemed  to 
be  falling  upon  itself,  by  reason  of  its  perpendicular 
site.  It  inclines  towards  the  mid-day  sun;  and  the 
hill,  stretching  upward  with  a southern  aspect  to  a 
prodigious  height,  served  as  a citadel  to  the  town : 
while  an  impregnable  cliff  above  it  extended  down- 
ward into  a ravine  of  vast  depth.  Within  the  ram- 
parts was  a fountain,  at  which  the  city  terminated.” 
(B.J.iv.  l.§  1).  At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Jewish 
rebellion  it  was  for  a time  maintained  in  its  fidelity 
to  the  Romans,  through  the  influence  of  Philip,  the 
lieutenant  ( frapxos)  of  King  Agrippa  ( Vita,  §11); 
but  subsequently  it  revolted,  and  was  garrisoned  and 
fortified  by  Joeephus  (§  37)  with  mines  and  trenches, 
so  as  to  make  it  the  strongest  fortress  in  that  part  of 
the  country  (B.  J.  iv.  1.  § 2).  Accordingly,  when 
its  recovery  was  attempted  by  the  younger  Agrippa, 
his  troope  were  occupied  for  seven  months  in  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  take  it  by  siege.  It  was  taken, 
however,  by  Vespasian,  after  a spirited  resistance  of 
the  garrison,  when  the  loss  sustained  by  the  legion- 
aries was  revenged  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  survivors,  of  whom  4000  perished  by  the 
sword,  and  5000  threw  themselves  from  the  walls, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  ravines  below. 

The  site  of  this  strong  fortress,  though  so  remark- 
able, and  so  minutely  described  by  Josephus,  had 
been  forgotten  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  when 
Lord  Lindsay  attempted  to  recover  it  in  a steep  in- 
sulated hill  to  the  east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  that  town.  It  is  now  called  El-Hnsm, 
and  lies,  according  to  Burckhardt,  between  the  village 
of  Feik  and  the  shore,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from 
the  former;  44  having  extensive  ruins  of  buildings, 
walls,  and  columns  on  its  top."  (Burckhardt,  Syria , 
p.  278,  with  a wood-cut  of  the  site.)  According  to 
Lord  Lindsay,  the  bill, 44  at  a distance,  so  strongly 
resembles  the  hump  of  a camel,  that  I think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  ancient  Gamala. 
It  has  been  a place  of  tremendous  strength,  and  no 
slight  importance.  Valleys,  deep  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular, surround  it  on  the  north,  east,  and  south. 
On  the  south  side,  the  rock  is  scarped  angularly  for 
defence;  on  the  eastern,  it  is  built  up  so  as  to  bar 
all  approach  from  below ; to  the  south-east  a neck  of 
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land,  of  much  lower  elevation,  and  scarped  on  both 
sides,  connects  it  with  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  communicates  by  a steep  descent  with  the  south- 
ern valley;  travellers  from  the  east  and  west  appear 
to  have  met  at  this  neck  of  land,  and  thence  ascended 
to  the  city.  If,  as  I conclude,  the  houses  were  built 
on  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain,  Josephus  might 
well  describe  them  as  hanging  as  if  they  would  fall 
one  on  the  other.  All  traces  of  them  have  been 
swept  away,  and  the  mountain  is  now  covered  with 
thick  grass.  The  top  is  sprinkled  with  trees;  we 
found  many  ruins  on  it,  apparently  of  the  citadel, 
but  not  very  interesting.”  ( Travel* , vol.  ii.  pp. 

92,  93.)  [G.  W.] 

GAMBRIVIL  [Chamavt.] 
GAMPHASANTES.  [Garamantes.] 
GANDARAE  (ra»*8dpeu,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 4;  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.),  a widely  extended  people  of  Indian  or 
Arianiun  origin,  who  ocenpicd  a district  extending 
more  or  less  from  the  upper  port  of  the  Panjdb  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahar,  and  variously 
called  in  ancient  authors  Gandaris  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
699)  or  Gandaritis  (Strab.  xv.  p.  697).  The  name 
is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  is  found  in  the  Mahdb- 
hdrat  under  the  form  Gandhdras,  in  which  work 
these  people  are  classed  with  the  BahHkas  and  other 
tribes  beyond  the  Indus;  the  country  they  inhabitel 
being  described  as  difficult  of  access,  and  famous 
then,  as  it  still  is,  for  its  breed  of  horses.  Owing  to 
the  distinction  which  seems  to  be  drawn,  in  the  pas- 
sages cited  above  from  Strabo,  between  Gandaris 
and  Gandaritis,  some  authors,  as  Groskurd  and  Man- 
nert,  have  been  led  to  assign  different  places  for  these 
districts;  determining  the  Latter  to  be  the  same  as 
Peucelaotis.  between  Attok  and  the  Indus.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  one  and  the  same  country 
was  intended,  the  boundaries  of  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  travellers  from  whom  Strabo 
and  others  compi'.ed  their  geographical  notices  of 
these  remote  regions.  From  Strabo  ( l . c .)  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  considered  the  country  of  theGan- 
darae  to  be  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus;  from  Ptolemy, 
that  it  was  somewhat  more  to  the  E.,  in  the  direction 
of  Caspatyrus  ( Kashmir  f).  The  latter  view  agrees 
with  a notice  of  Hccataeus  preserved  by  Stephanns 
B.  (*.  v.  Caspapyrus),  who  calls  that  city  woAi'f 
ravSopnrb  IkvQuv  eurr-fj.  Herodotus,  like  Ptolemy, 
calls  it  Caspatyrus  (iii  102,  iv.  44).  In  Herodotus 
these  people  are  called  Gandarii.  and  are  included  by 
him  in  the  seventh  satrapy  of  Dareius,  along  with 
the  Aparytae,  Dadicae,  and  Sattagydae  (iii.  91): 
they  are  also  found  with  the  same  name  in  the  ar- 
mament of  Xerxes,  in  company  with  the  Dadicae, 
under  the  same  commander,  and  wearing  the  same 
arms,  as  the  Bartrians. 

Rennell  ( Geogr . of  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  390)  has 
been  induced  to  place  them  to  the  W.  iff  Bactriana; 
but  more  minute  examination  leads  to  the  belief  that 
in  this  he  is  in  error,  and  that  past  and  south  of 
Bactriana  is  really  the  more  correct  determination. 
(Wilson,  Ariana  Antigua.  p.  131 ; Asiatic  Res.  vol. 
xv.  p.  103:  Lassen,  J'mtapol.  Jndica,  p.  105;  M. 
Troycr,  Raja-Tarangini.  tom.  ii.  p.  319.) 

Stcphanus  speaks  of  another  Indian  people  whom 
he  calls  Gandri,  who  fought,  according  to  him, 
against  Bacchus ; adding,  however,  that  Hecataeus 
called  them  Gandarae.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  real  and  the  mythical  people  are  meant  to  be  one 
and  the  same.  Professor  Wilson  draws  the  general 
conclusion  that  Heeren  and  Rennell  have  both  erred  in 
placing  most  of  these  tribes  to  the  N.  of  Khorassan, 
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and  tltat  they  may  be  located  with  more  accuracy  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  being 
the  predecessors,  if  not  the  ancestors,  of  the  modern 
Hazdras.  [V.] 

GA'NDARIS.  [Gandarae.] 

GANDARI'TIS.  [Gandarae  ] 

GANGANI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
Iving  south  of  the  Auteri.  [Auteui.]  Probablv— • 
Clare,  [R.  G.  L.] 

GANGARIDAE  (TorpapTbat,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 81, 
2.  § 14),  a people  who  lived  along  the  coast  ot  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  from 
which  they  probably  derived  their  name.  According 
to  Ptolemy  their  capital  was  named  Gange  (vii.  1. 
§ 81);  in  another  place,  however,  he  omits  fhe  name 
of  the  chief  town,  but  adds  that  there  are  six  towns, 
whose  names  he  gives,  in  the  country.  It  would 
appear  from  Pliny  that  a portion  at  least  of  these 
people  extended  considerably  to  the  south  in  the 
country  now  occupied  by  the  Circars  of  the  Coro- 
mandel coast,  — as  he  speaks  of  “ gente  Gangari- 
dum  Calingarum  " (vi.  18.  s.  22).  The  Calingae 
were  probably  near  Calinapatnam,  between  the  Go- 
darery  and  Mahanuddy.  Virgil  (Georg,  iii.  27) 
and  Valerius  Flaccus  (Argon.  vL  66)  mention  the 
name  of  the  Gangaridae.  Curt i us  places  them  be- 
yond the  Ganges  to  the  eastward,  along  with  the 
Prasii  (ix.  7).  Their  name  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times confused  with  that  of  the  Gandaridae.  Thus, 
when  Dionysius  Pericgetes  writes  Gargaridae  (t. 
1144),  he  prohably  means  Gandaridae  and  not,  as 
some  commentators  have  supposed,  this  people.  [V.] 
GANGAS,  GAXGITES  (rdyyor,  rayyirnt, 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  106),  a river  of  Macedonia,  which 
takes  its  rise  at  and  flows  round  Philippi  ; after  its 
confluence  with  the  Ztoactes  the  united  streams 
bore  the  name  of  the  Anoites  ( A'nghista ),  which 
was  so  called  from  the  branch  at  Philippi.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  225.)  It  was  by 
this  “ river  side  ” (Acts,  xvi.  13),  the  fountains  of 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  city,  before  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon — Crenides, — the  Place  of  Foun- 
tains,— that  the  u Proscucha  ” was  situated  (in 
consequence  of  the  ablutions  which  were  connected 
with  the  worship)  in  which  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached  within  the  limits  of  Europe.  (Comp. 
Coneybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistle a of  SL 
Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  316.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GANGE  (rdyyu,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 81  ; rdT-yijj, 
Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  36),  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  capital  town  of  the  Gangaridae,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythraean  sea  speaks  of  this  place  as  the  chief  mart 
for  the  finest  cotton  stuffs,  for  frankincense,  and  Chi- 
nese malabathron.  It  must  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modern  Calcutta,  though  its  exact 
position  cannot  be  identified.  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
town  which  he  calls  Gange,  hut  places  it  far  up  the 
river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Palibothra  or  Patna  (xv 
r 719).  [V.J 

GANGES.  1.  (4  rdyyrft,  Strab.  xv.  pp.  686,719, 
&c. ; Ptol.  vii.  1.  §29,  Ac.;  in  Lat.  Ganges,  -is:  Adj. 
ra*y77rn*(f*,Gangeticns,  Gangetis),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Asia,  and  the  most  important  one  of  Eastern 
India  or  Hindostan.  It  was  unknown  to  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  and  the  earlier  writers  of  ancient  times,  and 
it  was  not  described  by  ancient  authors  till  the  Greeks 
under  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors  pene- 
trated into  Western  India.  It  is,  indeed,  only  in 
very  modem  times  that  the  exact  position  of  its 
sources  has  been  determined ; the  earlier  of  European 
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geographers  having  conjectured  that,  like  the  Iudus, 
it  arose  on  the  northern  side  of  the  chain  of  the  Hima- 
laya mountains,  in  the  direction  of  Thibet.  It  is  now 
ascertained  that  the  true  river  is  made  np  of  three 
separate  streams,  which  bear  the  respective  names  of 
the  Gdhnavi , Bhdgirathi,  and  Alakdnanda.  The 
second  is  held  to  be  the  most  hallowed,  and  is  the 
one  to  which  the  largest  concourse  of  pilgrims  re- 
sorts. The  spot  where  it  bursts  forth  from  the 
glaciers  is  called  Gvngotri  ( Gangavdtari ),  and  is 
situated  in  lat.  30°  59'  30"  N.,  long.  96°  44'  W., 
at  an  altitude  of  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Above  it  is  the  summit  of  Pankuparvata , which 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  21,000  feet.  (Schlegcl, 
Ind.  BibL  vol.  i.  p.  387 ; Ritter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  947 — 
952;  lessen,  Ind.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  49.)  From  its 
» »urccs  it  flow-,  nearly  S.  till  it  reaches  Ildstinapura ; 
thence,  with  an  easterly  inclination,  as  far  as  Alla- 
habdd , where  it  receives  the  Jumna;  and  thence 
nearly  SE.  till  it  reaches  the  bay  of  Bengul,  into 
which  it  falls,  after  a course  of  about  1150  miles, 
by  numerous  mouths.  On  its  way  it  receives  a great 
number  of  affluent*,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after,— one  of  which,  the  Jumna , considerably  sur- 
passes itself  in  length. 

The  ancients  held  different  opinions  as  to  the 
sources  of  this  celebrated  river.  Strabo,  ou  the  au- 
thority of  Eratosthenes,  made  it  rise  in  the  Indian 
Caucasus  (the  Parupamisus,  or  Hindu-Kush),  and, 
after  flowing  for  some  distance,  take  an  eastern  di. 
rection  on  reaching  the  plains,  and,  after  passing 
the  great  city  of  Palibothra,  enter  the  Indian 
ocean  (or  bay  of  Bengal)  by  a single  mouth  (xv.  p. 
690).  In  another  place  (xv.  p.  719)  ho  quotes 
Arteinidorus,  who  stated  that  the  Ganges  had  its 
source  in  the  Montes  Emodi  (Imaus  or  Uimdlaya 
3/s.),  and  that  it  flowed  southwards  till  it  reached 
the  city  Gunge,  when  it  turned  off*  to  the  E.  and 
passed  Palibothra.  The  same  view  is  implied  in 
Dionysius  Periegetes  (v.  1146)  and  in  Mela  (iii.  7). 
Pliny  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind,  but  states  generally  that  some  gave  to  the 
Ganges  an  uncertain  source,  like  that  of  the  Nile, 
while  others  placed  it  in  the  Scythian  muuntains 
(vi.  18.  s.  22;  see  also  Solin.  c.  52;  Mart.  c.  6). 
Ore-ins  placed  its  source  in  an  unknown  mountain, 
•which  he  calls  Osrobares.  There  is  a more  general 
consent  as  to  its  magnitude;  most  authors  agreeing 
that  it  is  a great  stream  even  from  its  first  com- 
mencement. Thus  Arrian  asserts,  on  the  authority 
of  Megasthenes,  that  where  it  is  smallest  it  is  at 
least  100  stadia  broad,  that  it  is  far  greater  than 
the  Indus,  and  that  it  receives  no  rivers  which  are 
not  themselves  os  large  and  as  navigable  as  the 
Mueamier.  (Indie,  c.  4.)  In  another  place  he  states 
that  if  all  the  Asiatic  rivers  which  flow  into  the  1 
Mediterranean  were  joined  together,  they  would  not 
make  one  Ganges  in  body  of  water;  while  it  is  equally 
superior  to  the  European  Ister,  and  the  Egyptian 
Nile.  (A  nab.  v.  6.)  Strabo  considered  it  the  greatest 
river  in  the  thre*  continents  of  which  he  had  any 
knowledge;  tlut  the  Indus,  the  Ister.  and  the  Nile, 
ranked  next  in  order  after  it  (xv.  p.  702);  and  that 
its  average  breadth,  in  the  opinion  of  Megasthencs, 
was  about  100  stadia,  and  its  depth  20  fathoms. 
The  historians  of  Alexander’s  invasion  agree  gene- 
rally in  its  size,  making  it  32  stadia  bread,  by  100 
fathoms  deep.  (DioJ.  xvii.  93;  Plut.  Alex.  c.  62.) 
Later  writers,  like  Pliny  and  Aelian,  give  to  the 
river  a fabulous  size ; the  former  asserting  that  at  the 
oauo west  place  it  was  8 miles  broad,  and  nowhere 
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less  than  twenty  paces  deep  (vi.  18.  s.  22) ; the 
latter,  that  from  its  first  origin  it  was  80  stadia 
broad  and  20  fathoms  deep, — and  tliat,  after  it  had 
received  several  tributaries,  it  acquired  a breadth  of 
400  stadia,  and  contained  many  islands  as  large  as 
Lesbos  and  Corsica,  with  a depth  of  60  fathoms 
(Hist.  .4  mm.  xii.  41).  Aelian  is  most  likely  here 
confounding  the  natural  stream  with  its  breadth 
during  great  floods.  The  ancients  had  similar  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
mouths  by  winch  it  entered  the  ocean.  Strabo  as- 
serted that  it  had  but  one  (xv.  p.  690),  in  which 
view  Pliny  agrees  (ii.  108);  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  § 18) 
and  Marcian(ap.  Huds.  Geogr.  Gr.  Min.),  five;  Mela 
(iii.  7),  Virgil  (Aen.  ix.  v.  30),  Propertius  (iii.  22. 
16),  and  other  authors,  seven.  The  fact  is,  like  all 
rivers  flowing  with  a vast  body  of  water  through  an 
alluvial  plain,  and  bringing  down  an  immense  annual 
deposit,  its  mouths  were  perpetually  changing;  and 
old  ones  were  filled  up,  while  new  ones  were  conti- 
nually made.  The  names  of  somo  of  the  ancient 
mouths  have  been  preserved,  and  can  even  now  be 
identified.  Their  names  are  given  by  Ptolemy,  in 
order  from  W.  to  E.,  and  are;  (1)  KupSovoov  ardpa, 
now  the  river  Hoogly , on  which  Calcutta  stands; 

(2)  rb  piya  ardpa,  now  the  river  lloymongul ; 

(3)  KapGripixov  ardpa,  now  the  Marjatta;  (4)  rb 
'Vtvbdaropov  ardpa , now  the  Huringotta  ; (5)  'Av- 

ardpa,  the  one  nearest  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  for  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  well- 
ascertained  name. 

The  Ganges,  on  its  course  to  the  sea,  is  fed  by 
several  large  rivers,  some  of  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  have  been  satisfactorily  identified 
with  their  original  Sanscrit  names.  The  fullest 
account  of  them  is  in  Arrian  (Ind.  4),  and  from 
him  or  from  the  journals  which  he  copied  most  of 
the  other  writers  who  allude  to  them  have  probably 
themselves  copied.  The  following  are  the  seventeen 
which  this  author  mentions,  to  which  we  Lave 
added  (in  parentheses)  those  Sanscrit  names  that  are 
probably  well  ascertained: — the  Jobares,  no  doubt 
the  same  as  the  Jomancs  (Jamuna  or  Jumna); 
Cainas,  Erannoboas  (Hiranjavahu),  Co-.soanus 
(Cosavdhd),  Sonus  (fond),  Sittocatis  (f tisfd), 
Soloinatis  (Saravati),  Condochates  (Gandaki),  Sam- 
bos, Magon,  Agurauis,  Omalis  ( I'imald ),  Comment!- 
ses  (Carwianofa),  Cacultris,  Andomatis  (Andhd- 
mati  or  Tamasd),  Amystis,  Oxutnugis  (Ixumati), 
Krennesis  ( Varanasi).  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Jmnanea, 
Prinas,  and  Cainas,  which  he  calls  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges  (vi  17.s,  21);  and  adds  that  there  were  in  all 
nineteen  such  affluents,  of  which  he  notices  (appa- 
rently for  their  superiority)  the  Condochates,  E run- 
noboas,  Cosongus  or  Cossoanus,  and  Sonus  (vi.  18. 
s.  22).  Curtius  speaks  of  three  tributaries  of  the 
Gauges,  the  Accsines,  Dyunlenes,  and  Ervmanthus 
(viii.  9);  but  he  has  clearly  here  made  some  con- 
fusion with  the  accounts  of  the  Indus,  or  there  is  a 
defect  in  our  MSS.  of  his  work.  The  Acesines  (now 
Chendb)  is  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Punjab; 
the  Dyanlenes  is  not  improbably  the  same  as  the 
Oedanes  (Oi8ovtjt)  of  Strabo  (xv.  p.  719).  and  most 
likely  to  be  identified  with  the  Brahmaputra ; while 
the  Erymanthus  belongs  to  neither  Indus  nor  Ganges, 
but  may  be  the  same  as  Etymandrus  (now  Hrlmend ), 
the  principul  river  of  Aracho*ia  and  Druugiuna. 
The  Ganges  was  evidently  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  a very  wonderful  river.  Pliny  speaks  of  snakes 
thirty  feet  long  which  live  in  its  waters  (ix.  3.  s.  2), 
which,  like  Pactolus,  brought  down  gold  also  (xxiiu 
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4.  a.  21);  and  other  authors  ascribe  to  some  of  its 
tributaries  crocodiles  and  dolphins  (Oi8dyr/s,  Strab. 
xv.  p.  719;  Dyardenes,  Curt.  viiL  9).  The  Sanscrit 
name  Ganga  may  be,  as  Pott  has  suggested,  an  in- 
tensitive  form  from  the  root  <70,  to  go.  Plutarch 
gives  another  and  fabulous  origin  of  its  name  (de 
Flumin.  ap.  Hudson,  Geogr.  Gr.  Min.  ii.  p.  8). 
(Pennell,  Hindustan;  Lassen.  Ind.  Altrrth.  vol.  L 
p.  130;  Kiepert  u.  Lassen,  Karte  v.  Alt.  Indien, 
1853;  Pott,  Etgm.  Fortch.  p.  86.) 

2.  (d  rdyyrjs,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 6),  the  most  im- 
portant river  in  the  ancient  island  of  Taprobane 
(Ceylon),  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maha- 
VflU-Ganga.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  S.  and 
W.  of  Kandy , and  after  flowing  round  the  town 
pursues  a NE.  course,  till  it  eutera  the  sea  by  two 
mouths,  one  near  Trincomalee  (close  to  the  'O(«i'o 
6.x  pa  of  Ptolemy),  and  the  other  about  25  miles  to 
the  S.  It  appears  from  modern  surveys  that  the 
Trincomalee  branch  is  now  nearly  dry,  except  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  that  the  main  body  of  water  passes 
to  the  sea  by  the  southern  branch,  which  is  now 
called  VirgeL  (Brooke on  M ahavelle- Ganga,  Journ. 
Jl.  Gtog.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  223.)  Much  of  the  country 
through  which  this  river  flows  is  now  uninhabited, 
but  there  are  exteusive  remains,  tanks,  and  ruins, 
indicating  that  it  was  once  thickly  peopled.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  with  some  reason  that  the  Maha- 
mile- Ganga  is  the  same  river  which  Pliny  calls 
Palaesiraundus  (vi.  22.  s.  24),  and  which  he  says 
flowed  to  the  N.  by  a city  of  the  same  name,  and 
entered  the  sea  by  three  mouths  ; of  which  the  nar- 
rowest was  five,  and  largest  fifteen,  stadia  wide.  It 
is  curious  that  the  larger  stream,  which  be  calls 
Cydara , is  the  northern  or  Trincomalee  branch  ; 
and  from  modem  researches,  it  is  proved  that  this 
was  originally  the  principal  stream,  the  water  having 
been  diverted  into  the  Virgel  by  the  priests  of  a 
temple  situated  at  the  point  where  the  two  streams 
naturally  bifurcate.  (Davy,  Account  of  Ceylon,  Loud. 
4ta  1821 ; Ritter,  Erdk.  vol.  vi.  24.)  [V.] 

GAXGE'TICUS  SINUS  (KdAwor  Tayrnrutis, 
Ptol.  i.  13.  § 4,  vii.  1.  § 16),  the  great  gulf  into 
which  the  Ganges  flowed,  now  generally  called  the 
bay  or  gulf  of  Bengal.  According  to  Ptolemy  it , 
was  usual  with  the  mariners  of  his  day  to  call  it 
1 3,000  stadia  across  ; whence,  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  irregularity  of  the  course  pursued,  Ptolemy  ( 
takes  off  one-third,  and  reduces  the  breadth  to  8670 
stadia.  This  is,  however,  more  than  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  real  bay  of  Bengal  The  fact  is, 
Ptolemy,  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors.  Hip- 
parchus, Polybius,  Marinus  of  Tyre,  greatly  extended 
the  degrees  of  longitude  of  this  part  of  the  world  ; 
hence  his  Caspian  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  and  bay  of 
Bengal  are  all  much  greater  in  breadth  E.  and  W. 
than  in  length  N.  and  S.,  which  is  just  contrary  to 
the  fact.  [V.J 

GANGRA  ( Vdyypa : Kiengareh,  Kangreh,  or 
Changeri),  a town  of  Paphlagouia,  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Olgaays,  and  at  a distance  of  35  miles  from 
Pompeiopolis,  appears  to  have  been  a princely  resi- 
dence, for  we  know  that  Marius  or  Morzcus,  and 
afterwards  Deiotarus,  the  last  king  of  Paphlagouia, 
resided  there.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  564 ; comp.  Liv.  xxxviii. 
26.)  Strabo,  notwithstanding  this,  describes  it  as 
only  “a  small  town  and  a garrison.”  According  to 
Alexander  PolyhUtor  (ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  rdyypa), 
the  town  was  built  by  a goatherd  who  had  found 
one  of  his  goats  straying  there;  but  this  is  probably 
a mere  philological  speculation,  gang r a signifying 
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* a goat  ” in  the  Papblagonian  language.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  Gangra  is  often  mentioned  as 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Paphlagonia.  (Socrat.  ii.  43; 
Sozom.  iii.  14,  and  elsewhere.)  The  orchards  of  this 
town  were  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their 
apples.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  82.)  [L.  S.1 

GANN  ARIA  PR.  [Libta.] 

GANODU'RUM  (Tapdioupov),  one  of  the  two 
Helvetian  cities  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  s.  20). 
The  termination  dur  seems  to  show  that  it  was  on 
some  river,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept Ptolemy’s  figures,  to  fix  its  position;  and  that 
evidence  is  worth  nothing.  Some  reasons  have  been 
given  for  supposing  it  to  be  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Rhine,  on  to  the  lake  of  Constant,  not  far  from 
Stein.  (Walckenaer,  Geography  des  GauUs , vol  L 
p.  317.)  [G.  L.] 

GANUS  (rdvoror  rows),  apparently  a mountain 
fortress  in  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis. 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  5.  § 8;  Harpocrat.  and  Suid. 
«.  v.;  I’lin.  iv.  18;  Scylax,  p.  28.)  Aeschines  (ade. 
Ctesiph.  pt  65)  speaks  of  Gauus  along  with  other 
places  as  scarcely  known  to  the  Athenians,  and 
mentions  Ganis  along  with  Ganus,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  the  former  was  the  name  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  latter  was  situated.  [L.  S.] 
GARAMA.  [Gahamaxtfa] 

GAKAMAEI  (rapa^albi,  Ptol  i.  12.  § 5,  vi.  2. 
§ 2),  a tribe  of  ancient  Assyria,  who  lived  along 
the  banks  of  the  Lycus  (Zab),  between  Arrbs- 
pachitis  and  Apolloniatis.  (V.] 

GAKAMANTES  (rapduavrfs),  a great  nation  cf 
Inner  Africa.  In  the  widest  sense  the  name  is  ap- 
plied to  all  the  Libyan  tribes  inhabiting  the  oases  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  the  Gaetulian* 
inhabited  its  W.  part;  the  boundary  between  the  two 
nations  being  drawn  at  the  sources  of  the  Bagradas 
and  the  mountain  Usargala.  In  this  wide  sense  they 
were  considered  as  extending  S.  and  E.  to  the  lake 
Nuba  and  both  banks  of  the  river  Gir,  as  far  as  ths 
mountains  called  Gabamaxtica  Puaraxx  (v  Ta- 
papatniKb  Gapdryt),  which  Ptolemy  places  in  40° 
long,  and  10°  N.  lat.,  E.  of  M.  Thai. a,  and  N.  of  M. 
Auaxgas.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§  12,  13,  16.) 

In  the  stricter  sense,  however,  the  name  denoted 
the  people  of  Phazanla  (Fezxan),  a region  lying  S. 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  between  24®  and  31°  N.  lat. 
and  1 2°  and  1 8°  E.  long.,  and  forming  by  far  the 
largest  oasis  in  the  Great  Desert  (Sahara),  which  it 
may  be  considered  as  dividing  into  an  eastern  and  a 
western  part.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  stone 
and  sand,  not  exceeding  1200  feet  high,  which  pro- 
tect it  from  the  sands  of  the  desert:  the  chief  of 
these  are  the  two  parallel  ranges  on  the  NE.  called 
the  Black  and  White  Haruj  (i.  e.  Mountains), 
the  former  being  of  basalt,  and  the  latter  of  lime- 
stone (the  former  is  the  Moxs  A-rtn  of  the  an- 
cients) ; and  that  on  the  W.  called  Warira,  perhaps 
the  ancient  Usargala.  It  is,  however,  only  a 
small  part,  not  above  one-tenth,  of  the  surface  that 
is  cultivable;  the  regiun  being  intersected  by  ridges 
of  hills  from  300  to  600  feet  high:  aud  even  in  t£« 
valleys  between  these  ridges  the  soil  is  a stratum  of 
sand,  on  chalk  or  clay,  needing  constant  irrigation 
to  supply  which  there  are  no  water- courses,  and 
very  few  natural  springs ; so  that  the  water  has  to  b« 
obtained  from  wells,  at  the  depth  of  about  100  feet. 
The  soil  is  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  serving 
as  a manure  for  the  date-palms,  which  are  the  chief 
vegetable  products  of  the  country : a little  grain  is 
also  grown  at  the  present  day. 
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The  country  of  the  Garamantes  was  known  to 
Herodotus,  who  mentions  the  people  twice:  first,  as 
dwelling  S,  of  the  Nasamones,  and  E.  of  the  Macae. 
in  the  “ Country  of  Wild  Beasts,”  that  is,  the  second 
of  the  three  belts  into  which  he  divides  N.  Libya 
(iv.  174).  In  the  second  passage  (iv.  183)  he  says 
that  the  Garamantes  are  a very  great  nation,  inha- 
biting one  of  those  oases  formed  by  salt-hills,  which 
he  places  at  intervals  of  10  days’  journeys  along  the 
interior  of  N.  Africa.  (Comp.  Atakantks;  At- 
lantes;  Augila.)  This  one  lies  between  Augila 
and  the  Atarantes ; but  here  arises  a difficulty,  inas- 
much as  the  regular  allowance  for  the  caravans 
from  Aujtlah  to  Zuila  on  the  E.  border  of  Fetzan 
is  20  days,  and  it  took  liornemaiin  1 6 days’  very 
rapid  travelling  to  accomplish  the  distance.  The 
best  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  sup- 
position that  one  station  has  been  omitted  by  Hero- 
dotus (or  by  the  copyists),  namely,  the  small  oasis 
of  Zala,  which  is  just  half-way  between  Aujelak 
and  Zuila . Herodotus  makes  the  distance  from  the 
Lotophagi  (i.  e.  the  coast  between  the  Syrtes) 
thirty  days,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  time 
occupied  by  the  caravans  in  the  journey  from  Tri- 
poli to  Fezzan,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  esta- 
blished route  in  all  ages.  He  describes  the  country 
as  having  many  fruit-bearing  palms,  and  os  being 
cultivated  for  corn  by  manuring  it  with  salt,  by 
which  some  suppose  him  to  mean  the  white  clay 
which  is  still  uW  for  manuring  the  sandy  soil 
His  story  of  the  oxen  with  singularly  thick  tudes, 
and  with  horns  bending  so  far  forward  that  the 
beasts  were  obliged  to  walk  backwards  as  they  fed 
(comp.  Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  viii.  45.  s.  70),  is  not  so  ab- 
surd os  it  may  seem;  for,  although  modern  travel iers 
have  not  confirmed  this  part,  as  they  have  the  rest, 
of  the  old  inquirer’s  story,  we  have  evidence  from 
the  Nubian  monuments  (Gau,  pi.  xv.)  that  the  an- 
cient neatherds  of  Africa,  like  their  successors  to 
this  day,  exercised  their  iugenuity  in  giving  artifi- 
cial forms  to  the  boms  of  their  cattle.  (Heeren, 
A frican  Nation t,  vol.  i.  p.  222 : for  other  stories 
about  cattle  walking  backwards  as  they  fed,  see 
Alexander  Myndensis,  ap.  Ath.  v.  p.  221,  e.;  Aeliau. 
N.  A . xvi.  33 ; Aristot.  de  Part.  Animal,  ii.  1 7.)  In 
another,  and  a very  sad  part  of  his  account,  Herodotus 
is  but  too  well  supported  by  modem  testimony,  lie 
tells  us  of  a degraded  negro  tribe,  who  dwelt  in 
caves  (t out  TpuyKotiinas  AiOioiras ) among  or  near 
ttie  Garamantes,  who  hunted  them  with  chariots, 
for  these  negroes  were  the  swiftest  runners  known. 
The  wretches  thus,  like  their  race  in  all  ages, 
hunted  after  for  slaves,  lived  on  reptiles,  and  used  a 
speech  which  resembled  no  oilier  language,  but  was 
like  tiie  shrieking  of  bats.  (Coinp.  Mela,  i.  8; 
1’lin.  v.  5,  8.)  The  Bock  Tibboot , so  called  from 
their  dwelling  in  caves  (Troglodytae),  in  the  Tibesti 
range  of  mountains,  are  still  bunted  by  tbe  chieftains 
of  Fetzan;  though,  by  a kind  of  retribution,  these 
Tibboot  are  the  successors  of  the  ancient  Libyans, 
who  have  fled  from  more  powerfid  conquerors  into 
the  former  haunts  of  their  negro  game.  (Lyon, 
Narrative,  ifc.  pp.  250,  foil.)  To  complete  the  re- 
semblance, the  people  of  Aujtlah  compare  the  lan- 
guage of  these  degraded  tribes  to  the  whistling  of 
birds.  (Horuemann,  p.  143.) 

The  account  of  Herodotus  contains  an  apparent 
inconsistency  ; for  the  Garamantes  are  described  in 
the  former  passage  (c.  174)  in  terms  which  would 
far  better  apply  to  these  Aethiopian  Troglodytes, 
as  avoiding  men  and  all  society,  possessing  no  wea- 
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pons  of  war,  and  unable  to  defend  themselves.  This 
description  corresponds  exactly  to  what  Mela  (i.  8) 
and  Pliny  (v.  8)  say  of  a people  whom  they  call 
Gamphasantes ; and  hence  some  critics  have  proposed 
to  alter  the  reading  in  Herodotus : but,  besides  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a shadow  of  variation  in  the  MSS., 
the  position  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  this  people  is 
precisely  that  occupied  by  the  Garamantes ; and  the 
same  statements  are  repeated  by  later  geographers, 
expressly  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus.  (Steph. 
B.  t.  v. ; Eustath.  ad  Dion,  Per . 217.)  The 
discrepancy  is,  probably,  one  of  those  so  often  found 
in  a writer  who  picks  up  news  eagerly  from  all 
quarters  ; for  it  is  evident  that  tbe  one  account  was 
obtained  through  the  Nasamones  and  Cyrenaeuns, 
and  the  other  through  the  merchants  who  traded  be- 
tween Fezzan  and  Egypt;  and  we  may  fairly  suppose 
j that  the  one  class  of  informants  repeated  only  wliat 
they  had  heard  of  some  of  the  degraded  tribes  who 
lurked,  as  has  been  seen,  in  comers  of  the  country. 
If  any  change  be  necessary,  we  suspect  it  to  be,  of 
the  two,  rather  in  the  Roman  compilers;  for  their 
story  seems  copied  from  Uerodo  us. 

From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  the  Cae- 
sars, we  have  no  further  information  worth  men- 
tion. When  the  Romans  had  become  the  masters  of 
N.  Africa,  they  found  it  necessary  to  repress  the 
barbarian  trihes  ; and  this  office  was  committed,  in 
the  case  of  the  Garamantes,  to  Cornelius  Baibus 
Gaditanus  the  younger,  who,  as  proconsul,  defeated 
them  in  a sense  sufficient  to  warrant  his  investment 
with  triumphal  insignia,  b.  c.  19,  though,  of  course, 
conquest  was  out  of  the  question.  (Flor.  iv.  12 ; 'l  ac. 
Ann.  iit.  74,  iv.  26,  Hitt.  iv.  50.)  The  results  ob- 
tained from  this  expedition  in  the  form  of  additional 
! knowledge  are  recorded  by  Slrabo(xvii.pp.835,836), 
Mela  (i.  4.  § 4,  8.  § 7),  and  Pliny  (v.  5,  8).  Strabo 
! places  them  15  days’ journey  from  the  oases  of  Am- 
mon (Sitcah),  and  10  days’ journey  from  the  Aethio- 
puns  on  the  Ocean  ; a striking  proof  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  information  respecting  Inner  Libya:  he 
describes  their  position  relative  to  the  N.  coast  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Mela  copies  Herodotus,  mixing 
up  with  his  story  a statement  which  Herodotus 
makes  concerning  the  Ausenscs.  Pliny  (v.  5)  gives 
a good  description  of  the  position  of  the  Garamantes, 
with  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Balbus,  ai  d a 
! list  of  tbe  cities  whose  images  and  names  graced  his 
, triumph:  he  also  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
open  the  road,  because  of  the  predatory  bands  be- 
longing to  the  tribe,  who  filled  up  the  wells  with 
sand.  He  mentions  Pbazania  as  if  it  were  distiuct 
from  the  country  of  tbe  Garamantes.  Ptolemy  also 
(iv.  6.  § 30)  gives  a list  of  their  cities,  none  of 
w hich  need  particular  mention,  except  the  metropolis 
Garama  (To pdfiif:  Gertna,  with  considerable  ruins). 
This  city  lias  13j  hours  in  its  longest  day,  is  distant 
1 £ hour  W.  of  Alexandria,  and  has  the  sun  vert  it  al 
twice  a year,  1 5°  on  each  side  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice. (PtoL  viii.  16.  § 7.) 

The  Garamantes  were  a Libyan  (not  Negro) 
j people,  of  the  old  race  called  Amaxergh  [Gaktu- 
liaj,  a name  perhaps  preserved  in  that  of  the  mo- 
dern capital  JKourzuuk.  The  inland  trade  between 
Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  the  Tripoli*,  and  Carthage,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  interior  of  Africa  on  the  other, 
i was  to  a great  extent  carried  on  by  them.  (The 
; Travels  of  Hornemaun,  Captain  Lyon,  Denham  and 
| Clapperton,  Richardson,  Barth,  Overweg,  &c.;  Ken- 
. nell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  ii.  pp.  273,  foil.;  Heeren, 
African  Nations,  voL  i.  pp.  221,  folL)  [P.  S.J 
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GATRAPHI  MONTES  (r*  Tdpatpa  opn ),  a moun- 
tain chain  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  forming  a 
part  of  the  range  which  separates  the  valleys  of  the 
Chinalaph  and  Savus.  (Ptol.  if.  2.  § 14.)  [P.  S.] 

GARBATA  MONS  (Taptm  *1  r b rdp6aro» 
flpor,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §§  26,  31),  was  the  southern 
portion  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  separated 
Aethiopia  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  which  the  most 
southerly  and  loftiest  projection  was  Mount  Elephas 
( Cape  Felix  or  Djebcl  Fed),  The  entire  range 
commenced  at  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt  and 
Aethiopia,  and  extended  from  the  15th  to  the  11th 
degree  of  lat.  N.,  running  for  the  most  }>art  in  a SE. 
direction.  Aethiopia,  or  the  modern  Abyssinia,  is 
a region  of  highlands  which,  as  they  advance  south- 
ward, increase  in  altitude.  Mons  Garbata  com- 
menced to  the  S.  of  Axume,  and  was  the  loftiest 
portion  of  the  range.  It  contained  mines  of  gold 
and  quarries  of  porphyry.  [W.B.D] 

GA'RKA,  GAREA'TES.  [Tkgka.J 
GARESCUS  ( Tap4]OKOs  al.  TapiaKos,  Ptol.  iii. 
13.  § 25;  Gereaci,  Plin.  iv.  10),  a place  in  Mace- 
donia, probably  somewhere  in  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Zygactes  — Ncvrvcopo.  [E.  B.  J.] 
GARGA'NUS  (rb  rdpyavov,  Strab.),  a mountain 
and  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Italy,  still  called 
Monte  Gargano , which  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  being  the  only  projecting  headland 
of  any  importance  that  breaks  the  monotonous  line 
of  coast  along  the  Adriatic  from  Otranto  to  Ancona, 
It  is  formed  by  a compact  mass  of  limestone  moun- 
tains, attaining  in  their  highest  point  an  elevation  of 
5120  feet  above  the  sea,  and  extending  not  less  than 
35  miles  from  W.  to  E.  Though  consisting  of  the 
aame  limestone  with  the  Apennines,  and  therefore 
geologically  connected  with  them,  this  mountain 
group  is  in  fact  wholly  isolated  and  detached,  being 
separated  from  the  nearest  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
by  a broad  strip  of  level  country,  a portion  of  the 
great  plain  of  Apulia,  which  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus  to  those  of  the 
Freuto.  (Swinburne’s  Travels , vol.  i.  pp.  151,  152; 
Zannoni,  Carta  dtl  Regno  di  Napoli.)  Its  configu- 
ration is  noticed  by  many  ancient  writers.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  a promontory  projecting  out  to  sea 
from  Sipontutn  towards  the  E.  for  the  space  of  300 
■tmlia;  a distance  which  is  nearly  correct,  if  mea- 
sured along  the  coast  to  the  extreme  point  near 
Viesti.  (Strab.  vi.  p 284.)  Lucan  also  well  de- 
scribes it  as  standing  forth  into  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  exposed  to  the  N.  wind  from  Dalmatia, 
and  the  S.  wind  from  Calabria.  (Lucan,  v.  379.) 
In  ancient  times  it  was  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
oak  (“  Qucrceta  Gargani,"  Hor.  Carvi.  ii.  9.  7 ; “Gar- 
gamnn  neinus,"  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1.202;  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  563), 
which  liuve  of  late  years  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
though,  according  to  Swinburne,  some  portions  of 
them  were  still  visible  in  his  time  ( Travels , vol.  i. 
p.  155;  Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  del  Regno  di  Na- 
poli, pt.  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  92 — 98).  Strabo  mentions 
in  this  neighbourhood  (but  without  directly  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Garganus)  a lull  called  Driuin,  about 
100  stadia  distant  from  the  sea,  on  which  were  two 
shrines  of  heroes  (ypfa),  the  one  of  Culchas,  with 
an  oracle  which  was  consulted  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  Faunas  in  Lntium;  the  other  of  Poda- 
leirius,  from  beneath  which  flowed  a small  stream 
gifted  with  extraordinary  healing  powers.  The  same 
circumstances  nre  alluded  to  by  Lycophron,  from 
whom  it  would  appear  that  the  stream  was  named 
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Althaena.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284;  Lycophr.  Alex.  1047 
— 1055.)  The  exact  locality  has  been  a subject  of 
dispute ; but  as  we  find  a similar  mention  ot  a stream 
of  limpid  water  which  healed  all  diseases,  in  the  le- 
gend of  the  appearance  of  St.  Michael  that  gave  rise 
to  the  foundation  of  the  modern  town  of  Monte  S. 
Angelo , — on  a lofty  hill  forming  one  of  the  ofLhoota 
of  the  Gnrganus,  about  6 miles  from  Manfredonia , 
— it  seem a very  probable  that  this  wa3  no  other  than 
the  Drium  of  Strabo,  and  that  the  sanctuary  of  the 
archangel  has  succeeded,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  to 
another  object  of  local  worship.  The  whole  range  of 
Mt.  Garganus  is  now  frequently  called  Monte  S.  An- 
gelo, from  the  celebrity  of  this  spot;  and  the  name 
of  Drium  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  with 
the  same  extension  among  the  Greeks,  ns  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  for  ’A plor  in  Scylax  we  should 
read  Api'or,  the  promontory  of  which  he  is  there 
speaking  being  evidently  the  same  as  the  Garganus. 
(Scyl.  § 14;  Gronov.  ad  loc.) 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Mt.  Garganus,  about 
4 miles  E.  of  Monte  St.  Angelo,  a straggling  village 
still  called  Mcttinata,  with  a tower  and  small  port, 
has  preserved  the  name  of  the  Matin  us  of  Horace, 
which  is  correctly  described  by  an  old  commentator 
as  u mons  et  prom  on  tori  urn  in  Apulia."  The  name 
appears  to  have  properly  belonged  to  this  southern 
offshoot  of  the  Garganus ; but  in  one  postage  Horace 
would  seem  to  apply  the  name  of  *•  Mutina  cacu- 
mina”  to  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  range.  All 
these  hills  are  covered  w ith  aromatic  herbs,  and  pro- 
duce excellent  honey,  whence  the  well-known  allusion 
of  the  same  poet  to  the  *’  apis  Marina."  (Hor.  Cum. 
i.  28. 3,  iv.  2.  27,  Epod.  16.  28.)  Lucan  also  speaks 
of  the  “ calidi  buxeta  Matini  ” as  adjoining  and  over- 
looking the  plains  of  Apulia  (ix.  182).  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a town  of  this  name,  as 
supposed  by  one  of  the  old  scholiasts  of  Horace;  and 
certainly  no  authority  for  the  change  suggested  by 
some  modem  writers,  that  we  should  read  in  Pliny 
Mat  mates  for  **  Meri  nates  ex  Gargano."  HoUtenius 
and  others  have  clearly  shown  that  an  ancient  town 
called  Mkkinux  stood  near  the  NE.  point  of  the 
promontory,  about  5 miles  from  the  modem  i iestL 
It  continued  to  be  a bishop’s  see  until  late  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  site  is  still  marked  by  an  an- 
cient church  called  Sta.  Maria  di  .Merino.  (HoUtea. 
Not.  in  Cluver.  p.  278;  Romanelli,  Vol.  ii.  p.  214.) 

The  flanking  ridges  which  extend  down  to  the  sea  co 
both  sides  of  the  Garganus  afford  several  coves  or  small 
harbours  well  adapted  for  sheltering  small  vessels. 
Of  these  the  one  now  called  Porto  Greco,  about 
8 miles  8.  of  Viesti,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
Agasi  s Portus  of  Pliny,  which  he  appears  to  place 
S.  of  the  promontory.  The  Portus  Gaunae  of  the 
same  author  was  situated  between  the  promontory 
and  the  Lacus  Pnntanus  ( Logo  di  J.esina)  : it 
cannot  be  identified  with  certainty;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  now  called  Logo  di  Varano.  [E.  H.  B.l 
GARGA'PHIA  FONS.  [Plataea.] 

GA'KGARA  (r dfryapa  or  rdpyapor),  one  of  the 
heights  of  Mount  Ida  in  Truss  (Horn.  /L  viii.  48. 
xiv.  292),  which  continued  to  bear  this  name  even 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  583;  comp.  Plin.  v.  32; 
Macrob.  Sat.  v.  20;  Steph.  B.  s.  e).  Its  modem 
name  is  said  to  be  Kazdag.  (Walpole’s  Memoirs 
reletting  to  Turkey,  p.  120.)  A town  of  the  same 
name  existed  from  early  times  upon  that  height,  or 
rather  on  a branch  of  it  forming  a cape  on  the  north 
of  the  bay  of  Adnunyttium,  between  Autandrus  and 
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Asms.  In  the  earliest  times  it  is  said  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  Leleges,  but  afterwards  tohavo  received 
Aeolian  colonists  from  Assua,  and  others  from  Miletu- 
polis.  (Strab.hc.  pp.606,  610;  Mela, i.  18;  Ptol.v.2. 
§ 5.)  The  name  of  this  town  is  in  some  authors 
misspelt  ’lapyarov,  as  in  Ptolemy,  and  Zayapa,  as  in 
Hierocles.  The  territory  round  Gargara  was  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  (Virg.  Georg,  i.  103;  Scnec. 
Phoen.  iv.  608.)  The  modem  village  of  Ine  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Gargara.  [L.  S.] 
GARGA'RIUS  LOCUS,  a place  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  known  oidy  from  an  inscription  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian.  D’Anville  (Notice,  tfc.)  received  an 
exact  copy  of  it  from  Barthdlemy.  This  inscription 
records  the  “ Pagani  pagi  Lucreti  qui  sunt  tiuibus 
Arelatensium  loco  Gargario  ” The  place,  which  is 
still  called  Garguies,  is  at  tlie  foot  of  a mountain 
called  St.  Pilon ; “ and  the  plain  which  extends  from 
the  foot  of  this  .mountain  as  far  as  Aubagne,  in  the 
direction  of  Marseille , is  called  Lacrau,  and  this 
may  be  the  Pagus  Lucretus  of  the  inscription " 
(D’Anville).  [G.  L.] 

GARGETTUS.  [Attica,  p.  327.] 

GARI  (Tdfi,  Isid.  Char.  ap.  Puds.  vol.  ii.  p.  9), 
a small  place  in  Ariana,  most  likely  represented  now 
by  Chore , to  the  cast  of  Ferrah.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as  Ghiraste , which  lies  to  the  NE.  from 
Ferrah.  Manner!  (v.  2.  s.  61)  has  supposed  that 
it  is  the  same  as  Greishk  to  the  NE.  of  Bost , on  the 
Eltcend,  which,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Chat- 
risacbe  or  Chatrische  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  1 7.  s.  5).  [V.] 
GARINAE1  (rafxvouoi  and  rc tpijvaioi),  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  16.  § 5)  as  a population  of  the 
country  of  the  Seres.  [Skrks.]  [R.G.  L.] 
GARITES,  a people  of  Aquitania  (Caes.  B.  G. 
iiL  27),  who  submitted  to  P.  Crass  us,  B.  c 56. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  between  the  Elusates 
and  Ausci,  and  the  position  of  both  of  these  peoples 
is  known  within  certain  limits.  [Elusateo, 
Ausci.]  Some  writers  would  connect  the  name 
Garites  with  the  name  Gers , a branch  of  the  Ga- 
ronne. But  the  reading  Garites  is  not  certain  iu 
Caesar's  text.  Schneider  (ed.  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.)  has 
taken  the  reading  Gates.  [G.  L.] 

GA'RIUS  (rdptor),  a place  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  80  stadia  to  the  east  of  C&llistratia. 
(Marcian  Heracl.  Peri  pi.  p.  72;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
Pont.  Kux.)  [L.  S.] 

GAR1Z1M.  [Grkizim.] 

GAROCELI  or  GKA10CELI,  an  Alpiue  people, 
who  with  tlie  Centrones  and  Caturiges  Attacked 
Caesar  (b.  c.  58)  in  his  march  from  Oceluin,  the 
most  western  place  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  over  the  Alps 
into  the  country  of  the  Vocontii.  (B.  G.  i.  10.) 
The  reading  Graioceli  is  said  to  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  it.  (Schneider,  ed.  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10.) 
These  people  are  mentioned  by  no  other  writer;  but, 
as  we  know  where  the  Centrones  and  Caturiges  lived, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Garoceli  were  near  them. 
D'Anville,  as  he  often  does,  determines  their  position 
simply  by  the  aid  of  a name.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween the  names  Oceluin  and  Garoceli,  he  says, 
fixes  the  place  of  the  Garoceli  in  the  valley  of  Pra- 
gelas  and  of  Cluson , and  consequently  in  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina. But  it  is  clear  that  Caesar  means  that 
they  were  an  Alpine  people,  whom  he  met  after 
leaving  Ocelum.  Walckenaer  has  a conjecture 
about  them  which  is  ingenious;  and  it  may  also  be 
true.  He  says  that  they  occupied  the  Maurienne 
and  the  valley  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Mauri- 
ettne,  to  the  east  of  Mont  Cents,  the  Val  di  Put, 
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which  contains  a place  called  Usseglio  and  a canton 
of  the  same  name.  And  he  adds,  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  that  in  an  ancient  document,  St  Jean 
de  Maurienne  is  called  Johannes  Garocellius.  He 
has  other  arguments  also.  ( Gtog .,  cfc.  des  GauUs , 
vol.  i.  p.  542.)  [G.  L.] 

GARRHUENUS,  a river  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  —the  Yore  (or  For- mouth  River)  both 
in  respect  to  name  and  place.  [R.G.  L.] 

GARRLANNONUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  a station  under  the  Comes  Littoris  Sax - 
onici  for  the  Equites  Stables iani=  Burgh  Castle  in 
Norfolk,  where  Roman  remains  are  fouud.  [R.  G.  L.] 
GARSAURA  (To podovpa),  a small  town  in  Cap- 
padocia from  which  the  praefectura  Garsauria  or 
Garsauritis  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  663; 
comp.  xii.  534,  and  568,  where,  perhaps  rapoaovpwr 
is  to  be  read  for  Kramers  rapoae6pa>y't  Plin.  vi.  3; 
PtoL  v.  6.  § 14.)  [L.  S.] 

GARSAURITIS.  [Garsaura.1 
GARUMNA  (6  r apovyas,  rapvyas:  Garonne ). 
Tibullus  (L  7,11)  calls  this  river  “ Magnus  Ga- 
rumna;  ” but  Ausonius  ( Manila , v.  483)  makes  the 
name  feminine  (aequoreae  . . . Garumnae).  The  forms 
Garumna.  Carolina,  and  Gorunda  occur;  the  last  in 
a letter  of  Symmachus  to  Ausonius,  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  origin  of  the  name  Gironde. 

The  Garonne,  tlie  most  southern  of  the  three  great 
rivers  of  France  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  rises 
in  the  Pyrenees,  within  the  present  kingdom  of 
Spain.  The  river  has  a north  and  NNE.  course 
to  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  from  which  town  it  has  a 
general  NNW.  course  to  Burdigala  (Bordeaux). 
Below  Bordeaux  it  forms  a large  aestuary,  which 
Strabo  (p.  190)  calls  a sea-lake  (\ipvaddkeufoa). 
The  navigation  of  the  Upper  Garonne  as  far  down 
as  the  junction  of  the  Tamis  (Tarn)  below  Toulouse 
is  much  impeded.  At  Bordeaux  it  is  a fine  tide 
river,  and  the  tide  ascends  20  miles  above  Bor- 
deaux. This  river  has  several  large  branches:  on 
the  right  bank,  the  Arriegt,  the  Tam , the  Lot 
(Oltis),  and  the  Dordogne  (Duranius),  which  flows 
into  the  aestuary;  on  the  left  bank,  the  Gers,  tlie 
Bagse,  and  some  others.  The  length  of  the  Garonne 
is  said  to  be  about  360  miles,  and  the  Dordogne  is 
near  300  miles  long,  in  fact,  the  Dordogne  and 
Garonne  are  two  distinct  rivers  which  flow  into  one 
aestuary,  now  called  the  Gironde.  The  basin  of 
the  Garonne  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  Loire, 
but  larger  than  the  basin  of  the  Seme.  It  is  a coun- 
try which  lies  within  well-defined  limits,  the  Pyre- 
nees, tlie  Ceventtes,  the  mountains  of  the  Auvergne, 
and  the  Ocean.  Part  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne 
was  the  Aquitania  of  Caesar,  who  makes  the  Ga- 
rumna the  boundary  between  the  Aquitani  and  the 
Celtae  (B.  G.  I \). 

Strabo  (p.  190)  and  Mela  (iii.  2)  describe  the 
Garumna  as  rising  in  the  Pyrenees.  Strabo  makes 
the  Garumna  flow  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  thn 
navigable  part  of  it  he  says  is  2000  stadia : it  is 
increased  by  three  streams,  and  then  enters  the  sea 
between  the  San  tones  and  the  Bituriges  losci  [Bi- 
TLKiuts],  both  Celtic  nations.  He  speaks  of  the 
mouths  of  the  river  (at  iuSoAal)  os  forming  the 
aestuary:  he  probably  means  the  proper  Garonne 
and  tlie  Dordogne.  Mela's  description  is  much 
more  complete:  he  describes  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  as  shallow  for  a great  distance  and  scarcely  na- 
vigable, except  when  it  is  swollen  by  wintry  rains 
or  melted  snow;  as  it  approaches  tlie  ocean  tides  it 
is  fuller,  and  becomes  wider  as  it  proceeds;  at  last  it 
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is  like  a great  sea  channel,  carrier  large  skips,  and 
tosses  navigators  about  in  a furious  manner,  parti- 
cularly when  the  wind  and  the  stream  are  not  the 
same  way.  Mela  may  probably  have  heard  of  the 
violence  with  which  the  tide  entere  the  Gironde. 
Mela  says  that  there  is  an  island,  Antroe,  in  the 
aestuary  of  the  Garonne;  but  there  is  no  island  now. 

[O.  L.] 

GARUMNI,  an  Aquitanian  people  mentioned  by 
Caesar.  [Garitks.]  It  may  be  inferred  from  the 
name  that  they  were  on  the  Garanina.  A.  de 
Valois  supposes  that  they  occupied  a tract  now 
called  Riviere  along  the  Garonne,  to  the  north  of 
the  Couvenae,  or  of  the  diocese  of  5/.  Bertrand  de 
Comminge . as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  diocese  of 
Rieux.  This  conjecture  is  accepted  by  D’Anville 
and  other  writers;  and  it  may  be  true.  But  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  it  is  true.  [G.  L.] 

GASANDES  (TaaaySeij),  an  Arab  tribe,  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii.  44),  identical  with 
the  CasMinitae  of  Ptolemy , and  the  Cassandreis  of 
Agat harckides.  Diodorus  places  them,  with  the  Ali- 
hoei,  next  to  the  Dcbae,  on  the  south,  in  agreement 
with  Ptolemy,  who  finds  them  south  of  the  Cinaedo- 
colpitae, — his  name  for  the  Dcbae,  — and  gives 
Badeo  as  the  name  of  their  capital  (vi.  7.  § 6). 
Diodorus  and  Agatharchidcs  agree  in  remarking  on 
the  difference  of  tl»e  climate  of  this  part  of  Arabia 
from  that  of  the  other  parts.  44  This  country,"  says 
Diodorus,  44  is  not  scorched  as  are  the  neighbouring 
regions,  but  is  often  covered  with  soft  and  thick 
clouds,  from  which  distil  snows  and  refreshing 
showers,  which  render  even  the  summer  temperate. 
The  country  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  is  re- 
markably rich,  but,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  not  properly  cultivated ; they  collect 
gold  in  large  quantities,  which  they  find  in  the  na- 
tural fissures  of  the  earth,  not  in  the  form  of  gold- 
dust,  but  in  nuggets,  the  smallest  of  which  equal  in 
sire  the  olive-stone ; the  largest  are  little  inferior  to 
the  walnut.  The  natives  wear  them  round  their 
wrists  and  necks,  alternated  with  transparent  pebbles. 
Having  an  abundance  of  gold,  but  a scarcity  of 
copper  and  iron,  they  are  glad  to  barter  the  former 
with  the  merchants  for  an  equal  weight  of  the  latter.” 
An  identity  both  of  climate  and  name  enables  us  to 
fix  the  Gosandes  immediately  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  Mekka,  in  Mount  Gazuan , the  country 
of  Zuhran,  of  which  Burckhardt  reports:  44  Grapes 
abound  in  the  mountains.  Mast  other  fruits  are  cul- 
tivated in  these  mountains,  where  water  is  at  all 
times  abundant,  and  the  climate  temperate.  Snow 
has  sometimes  fallen,  and  water  been  frozen,  as  far  as 
Sadi!.”  ( Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  377,  quoted 
by  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p,  144.)  [G.  W.] 

GASO'KUS,  GAZC/RUS  (rdovpos,  PtoL  iii.  13. 

31;  r d(upos,  Sleph.  B.)t  a town  of  the  Edoni 

Macedonia,  and,  probably,  the  same  place  as  the 
Gkakko  of  the  Peutinger  Table.  Caserns,  there- 
fore, probably  stood  between  Tragilus  and  Enporia, 
towards  the  NW.  end  of  Mons  Pangaeus.  (Leake, 
Trnv.  in  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  229.)  [E.  J B.] 

GATH  (Tf0,  Terra:  Eth.  r<0aio$),  one  of  the 
five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistines  (Jodi.  xi.  22; 

1 Sam.  v.  8.  vi  17),  the  birthplace  and  home  of 
Goliath  and  his  gigantic  family.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4; 

2 Sam.  xxi.  18 — 22.)  It  was  taken  by  Uzziah,  and 
dismantled.  (2  Ckron.  xxvi.  6.)  Josephus  reckons  it 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Ant.  v.  1.  § 22),  and  says  that 
Hezekiah  took  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  from  Gaza 
to  Gath.  (An*,  ix.  13.  § 3.)  St.  Jerome  speaks  of 
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it  as  a city  of  the  Philistines  on  the  confines  of  Ju- 
daea, between  Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza,  where  a very 
extensive  village  existed  in  his  day.  (Comment,  in 
Mich.  L 10).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
same  is  intended  in  the  Onomasticon  ( s . v.  T*B), 
though  it  is  there  erroneously  stated  to  bo  five  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Diospolis  or 
Lvdda.  (Reland,  Palaest.  a.  r.)  The  inhabitants  of 
Beit-Jebrin  (Eleutheropolis)  speak  of  a village  named 
Kvryet-el-Got,  a quarter  of  an  hour  distant  from 
Beit-Jebrin,  on  tho  road  to  A skein*.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  permitted  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  the 
present  Beit-Jebrin — the  classical  Betogarbst  and 
Eleutheropolis — marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gath. 
[Bkthooabkis.]  [G.  W.] 

GATH-HEPHER  (r*BXwp4t,  TaiBBd,  LXX. ; 
T tddopd,  Euseb.  Onom.),  a town  of  Galilee  in  the 
tribe  of  Zabulon  (Joah.  xix.  13),  the  native  place  of 
the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kinga. , xiv.  25).  St.  Jerome 
places  it  two  miles  from  Sepphoris,  on  the  road  to 
Tiberias,  a small  village  in  his  day,  where  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  was  shown.  (Proem,  in  Jomttn.) 
The  tomb  was  shown  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the 
mountains  near  Sepphoris,  in  the  twelfth  century 
( Travels , vol.  i.  p.  80,  ed.  Ashar);  and  in  the  village 
of  El-Meshhad , situated  two  miles  east  of  the  ruins 
of  Sepphoris,  the  Moslems  show  at  this  day  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  Jonah.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Rea.  vol.  iii. 
p.  209,  note  1.)  [G.  W.) 

GATH-RIMMON  (TtBpamuiy),  a city  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Joah.  xix.  45),  assigned  to  the  Levi  tea 
(xxi.  24;  1 Chron.  vi.  69),  is  described  by  Euse- 
bius and  St,  Jerome  as  situated  12  miles  from  Dios- 
polis, towards  Eleutheropolis  (Onomast.  a.  r.);  but 
this  can  scarcely  be,  as  Dr.  Robinson  conjectures, 
identical  with  that  which  they  placo  5 miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  on  the  way  to  Diospolis,  as  the  dis- 
tance between  tho  two  termini  is  much  more  than 
17  miles.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Rea.  vol.  ii.  pw  421.) 
Neither  can  it  be  that  large  village  then  named 
Githha,  which  the  Onomasticon  supposes  to  be  tbs 
Gath  to  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  carried 
from  Azotns,  and  which  is  placed  (a.  r.  Te00ct)  be- 
tween Antipatris  and  Jatnnia.  (Reland,  Palaest. 
p.  786.)  [G.  W.] 

GA'THEAE  (TaBeal : Eth.  Ta0edr»jr ),a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Cromitis,  situated  upon  the 
river  Gatheatas  (Ta0edraj),  which  rose  near  the 
place,  and  which,  after  receiving  the  Camion  (Kap- 
yivy),  rising  in  the  territory  of  Aegys,  flowed  into 
the  Alpheius.  Gatheae  is  placed  by  the  best  modem 
authorities  at  Kyrddhes.  (Pans.  viii.  34.  §§  5,  6; 
Steph.  B.  a.  v. ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  cfc.  p.  1 69 ; 
Leake,  Peloponnesioca,  p.  234 ; Curtius,  Pelopem- 
nesos,  voL  i.  pp.  291,  336.) 

GATHEATAS.  [Gatheae.] 

GAUGAME'LA  (rb  TatryaftijAa,  Ptol.vi.  1.  § 5 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a small  village  of  Assyria,  almut  1 2 
miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lycus,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  river  Bumadus.  It  was  the  actual 
scene  of  the  last  great  battle  between  Darrins  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  sometimes  called  that 
of  Arbela,  though  this  place  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  real  battle-field.  [Arbrla.]  Strabo 
states  that  the  word  Gaugamela  means  “Camel’s 
house,"  and  that  it  was  so  called  because  Darrins 
gave  the  place  for  the  support  and  nourishment  of 
one  of  his  camels  which  was  much  wearied  with  the 
march  (xri.  p.  737).  Pliny  places  the  town  to  the 
west  of  the  Orontes  (vi.  26.  8.  30).  Each  of  the  two 
forms  Gangamela  and  Gaugamela  admits  of  explana- 
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tion  from  the  Persian ; the  first  might  be  derived  from 
Khdneh  (the  boose-home),  the  second  from  Gdh 
(Zend,  Gft),  (the  place).  Arrian,  on  the  authority 
of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobnlus,  has  corrected  the  mis- 
take about  the  place  where  the  battle  was  really 
fought,  stating  that  it  was  at  Gaugamela,  and  not 
at  Arbela : he  adds  the  conjecture,  that  Arbcla, 
being  a well-known  place,  while  Gangamela,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  one  little  known,  obtained  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  exact  site  of  the  conflict ; he 
suggests  that  the  two  places  arc  as  far  apart  as 
Salamis  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  or  Artemisia 
from  Aegina  or  Suoium  (A nab.  vi.  12).  Plutarch 
agrees  with  Arrian.  ( Alex.  c.  31.)  Ammianus 
follows  the  same  opinion  (xxiii.  6).  Curtins, 
on  the  other  hand,  calls  the  field  of  battle  Arbela 
(iv.  c.  9).  Stephanus  calls  it  a place  of  Persia,  pro- 
bably because,  in  his  time,  all  tliat  part  of  Meso- 
potamia was  subject  to  the  Persian  Empire.  It  is, 
perhaps,  represented  by  a small  place  now  called 
Karmelis ; yet  it  can  hardly  be  the  one  marked  in 
Niebuhr's  Map  (ii.  p.  284,  tab.  45),  as  that  is  too 
near  to  Mosul  and  too  far  from  Arbela  ; Niebuhr 
himself  is  incllued  to  place  the  scene  of  action  on 
the  banks  of  the  Khauser,  which  he  calls  a small 
tributary  of  the  Greater  Zab.  [Arbela.]  [V.] 
GAULANITIS  (raoAay?Tij),  the  name  of  a di- 
vision of  Palestine,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  very 
accurately  defined  by  Josephus.  lie  assigns  Gala- 
dena  and  Gaulonitis  to  the  dominion  of  Og,  king  of 
Bashan  (Ant.  iv.  5.  § 3),  and  extends  these  districts 
(the  former  he  now  calls  Galaaditis)  to  Mount  Le- 
banon (viii.  2.  § 3),  making  them  identical  with 
what  is  described  in  Scripture  as  Ramoth  Gilead,  the 
cities  of  Jair,  the  regions  of  Argob,  which  is  Bashan, 
sixty  large  cities,  Ac.  (1  Kings , iv.  13.)  He  makes 
it,  with  Hippene  and  Gadaris,  the  eastern  limit  of 
Galilee,  and  therefore  the  westernmost  of  the  districts 
which  be  assigns  as  the  dominions  of  king  Agrippa, 
viz.  ,Gamalitica,  Gaulanitis,  Batanaea,and  Trachonitis. 

( B.  J.  iii.  3.  §§  1 , 5.)  These  divisions, however,  are  not 
always  observed,  even  by  the  Jewish  historian  him- 
self ; for  Gamala,  which  in  the  last-cited  passage 
gives  its  name  to  a district,  is  elsewhere  reckoned  to 
Gunlanitis  (Ant.  xviii.  1.  § 1);  and  Judas,  who  is 
in  this  passage  called  a Gaulanite,  is  usually  desig- 
nated a Galilaean  (lb.  § 6,  xx.  5.  § 2,  B.  J.  ii.  8. 

§ 1,  and  17.  § 8),  as  he  is  also  in  Acts  (v.  37)*  For 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort,  as  Reland  and  others  have  done,  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  two  Gamalas,  hat  to  suppose  that  Galilee  is 
sometimes  used  in  a wider  sense,  to  include  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  From  these  scattered 
notices,  the  district  of  Gaulanitis  Proper  may  be 
safely  fixed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  (for 
Bethsaida  Julias  was  situated  in  Lower  Gaulanitis, 
B.  J.  ii.  9.  § 1)  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
roots  of  Lebanon  and  Ilermon.  Its  extent  in  width 
it  is  impossible  to  define  with  any  accuracy,  as  there 
is  no  well-defined  natural  boundary  to  the  mountain 
region  and  high  table-land  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  until  it  sinks  into  the  great  plain  of  the 
Hauran.  [Batanaea.]  It  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  town  of  Gauian,  the  Serifs 
ture  Golan.  (Reland,  Palaest.  p.  317.)  [G.  W.] 

GAULOPES,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (vi.  28),  who  places  them,  with  the  Chateni. 
at  the  Sinus  Capeus,  on  the  west  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Chat  or  K'atiff  \ 
hay.  (Forster,  Arabia,  voL  ii.  p.  216.)  [G.  W.]  I 


GAULOS  (TaOXor : Eth.  Tavklryjs,  Gaulitanus : 
Goto),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between 
Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait  from  the  much  larger  and  more  im- 
portant island  of  Melita  or  Malta.  Gaulos  is  itself, 
however,  of  considerable  extent,  being  10  miles  in 
length  by  about  5}  in  breadth,  and  the  soil  is  fertile: 
hence  the  island  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  from 
a very  early  period ; and  Scylax,  the  most  ancient 
author  by  whom  it  is  noticed,  already  mentions  it  as 
containing  a town  of  the  same  name.  (Scyl.  § 1 10, 
p.  50;  Mela,  ii.  7.  § 18;  Strab.  vi.  p.  277 ; Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14;  Diod.  v.  12 ; Steph.  B.  s.  c.)  Gaulos  must 
at  all  times  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  its  more 
powerful  neighbour  Melita;  hence  it  is  seldom  men- 
tioned separately  in  history.  But  we  learn  that  it 
was  first  visited  and  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  whose  power  it  remained  for  the  most 
part  till  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans.  At 
what  period,  or  how,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  we  know  not;  but  that  it  must  have  done 
so  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  there 
exist  coins  of  the  island  with  the  inscription,  in 
Greek  characters,  TATAITHN.  Nor  have  we  any 
account  of  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  which  doubt- 
less took  place  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Melita, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv. 
xxi.  51.)  Under  the  Roman  government  Gauloa 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  separate  municipal  rights, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  still  extant  there. 
(Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  444.)  It  is  mentioned,  together 
with  Melita,  by  Procopius  (B.  V.  i.  14),  who  tells  us 
that  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  touched  there  on  its  way 
to  Africa. 

The  island  of  Goto  is  at  present  a dependency  of 
that  of  Malta.  It  contains  about  8000  inhabitants, 
but  has  no  port,  being  bounded  on  all  aides  by  steep 
or  perpendicular  cliffs,  though  of  no  great  elevation. 
It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  Diodorus  should  espe- 
cially mention  it  as  “ adorned  with  advantageous 
ports”  (Ai/*6r»v  euicaipoit  KtKOOfxiyxiyrj,  v.  12),  the 
want  of  which  convenience  so  strikingly  distinguishes 
it  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Malta.  Besides 
several  inscriptions  of  I toman  date,  Goto  contains  a 
remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  called  the  Giant's 
Tower  ( Torre  dei  Giganti ) ; it  is  of  circular  form 
and  built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone  in  an  irregular 
manner,  resembling  the  Cyclopan  style.  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  other  buildings,  constructed  in 
the  same  rude  and  massive  style  of  architecture, 
which  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  an  edifice  of 
considerable  extent  consisting  of  several  chambers. 
These  remains,  which  are  wholly  distinct  in  cha- 
racter from  anything  found  in  Sicily,  are  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians;  but  this  rests  wholly  on 
conjecture.  Their  nearest  analogies  are  found  in  the 
bnildings  called  Nuraghe,  in  Sardinia.  (Hoare, 
Class.  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  293:  Bullett.  d.  Inst.  Arch. 
1833,  pp.  86,  87.) 

The  view,  adopted  by  some  ancient  as  well  as 
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980  GAURA  MONS. 

modem  authors,  which  identified  Ganlos  with  the 
Homeric  island  of  Calypso,  is  discussed  under  the 
article  Ooyoia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GAURA  MOMS.  Part  of  the  Jerusalem  Itin. 
contains  a route  from  Civitas  Valentia  ( Valence), 
on  the  Rhone,  to  Mansio  Vapincutn  {Gap).  After 
leaving  Mansio  Luc  us  (Luc),  9 Roman  miles  bring 
us  to  Mutatio  Vologatis,  which  is  perhaps  Vaugelas; 
and  the  Itin.  adds,  *'  indc  asccnditur  Gaura  Mons.” 
The  next  station,  8 Roman  miles  from  Vologatis, 
is  Mutatio  Cambonum.  [Cambonum.]  D’Anville 
found,  in  a manuscript  map  of  the  Danphine,  a hill 
called  Col  de  Cabre,  which,  as  he  supposes,  pre- 
serves the  name  Gaura.  Walckenaer  supposes  the 
Gaum  to  be  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends 
from  Strrt,  on  a branch  of  the  Durance,  to  Rirnusa, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  place  named  Le  Ga. 
Probably  D’Anville  and  Walckenaer  mean  the  same 
range  of  hills.  [G.  L.J 

GAURE'LEON.  [Andros.] 

GAU'RION.  [Andros.] 

GAURUS  MONS,  a mountain  of  Campania,  now 
called  Monte  Barbaro , in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Puteoli,  and  about  3 miles  NE.  of  Cumae. 
It  is  in  fact  the  central  and  most  elevated  summit  of 
a range  of  volcanic  hills  which  extend  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Miscnum  to  Neapolis  [Campania,  p. 
491],  and  is  itself  unquestionably  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, presenting  a distinct  and  tolerably  regular 
crater.  (Daubcny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  200.)  Its  sloping 
sides,  composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  were  very 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines:  hence  the  wines 
which  it  produced  were  in  ancient  times  among  the 
most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  were  considered  to  vie 
with  those  of  the  Falemian  and  Massican  hills. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  8.9,  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Flor.  i.  16.  § 5;  At  hen. 
i.  p.  26;  Slat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  64  ; Sil.  Ital.  xii.  160.) 
The  position  of  Mt.  Gaurus,  towering  over  the  lower 
hills  which  encircled  the  lakes  Avemus  and  Lu- 
crinus,  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Lucan  (ii.  667) 
and  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  {Carm.  v.  345),  and  is 
implied  also  by  Silios  Italicus  {L  c.),  who  places  it 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli.  Anrelins 
Symmachns  also,  in  a poetic  description  of  Bauli 
{Anthol.  Ut.  268, ed.  Meyer), distinctly  points  to  the 
vine-covered  flanks  of  Mt  Gaurus  as  rising  above  the 
hot  springs  of  Puteoli  and  the  lovely  bay  of  Baiae; 
but  there  is  a confusion  in  the  passage  of  Pliny  where 
he  speaks  of  the  wines  of  Mt  Gaums  and  Massicus, 
which  has  led  some  writers  to  assume  that  the  two 
hills  must  have  been  near  together,  and  has  thus 
given  rise  to  much  confusion.  The  Mons  Gaurus 
was  celebrated  in  Roman  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  victory  gained  by  the  Romans  under  M.  Va- 
lerias Corvus  over  the  Samnites,  b.  c.  340.  (Liv. 
vii.  32.  33.)  This  was  the  first  in  the  long  series 
of  conflicts  between  those  two  nations,  and  on  that 
account  (as  Niebuhr  remarks)  “ is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world : it  decided, 
like  the  praerogativa,  upon  the  great  contest  which 
had  now  begun  between  the  Sabellians  and  the  Latins  j 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world”  (vol.  iii.  p.  119).  1 
The  exact  scene  of  the  battle  is  not  indicated ; we  are  | 
only  told  that  it  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Gaurus.  At  a later  period  Cicero  mentions  this  hill 
among  the  fertile  districts  of  Campania  which  the 
agrarian  law  of  Rullus  proposed  to  sell  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Roman  people  (tie  Ley.  Agr.  ii.  14).  [E.H.  B.] 
GAUZACA  or  GAZACA  {ravfaa  # ra(<hcv, 
Ptol.  vi.  18.  § 4),  a town  seated  in  the  district  of 
the  Paropamisadae.  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
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Agazaca,  one  of  the  three  cities  of  this  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  It  is  conjectured 
by  Eorbiger  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  modern 
Ghazni.  The  name  is  probably  connected  with 
Gaza,  a word  of  Persian  origin,  signifying  a treasure- 
house.  [V.] 

GAZA  (rd(a  : Eth.  Tafauoi),  a very  ancient  and 
important  city  of  Palestine  Proper,  first  mentioned 
in  the  southern  border  of  the  Canaanites  {Gen.  x. 
19),  but  originally  inhabited  by  the  Avims,  who 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Caphtoriins.  {Devt.  ii. 
23.)  It  was  included  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  {Josh. 
xv.  47 ),  but  remained  in  possession  of  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  vi.  17),  whose  capital  it  apparently  was 
( Judges , xvi.  2 1 ).  Josephus  says  that  it  was  taken 
by  Hezekiah.  {Ant.  ix.  13.  § 3.)  It  is  celebrated 
in  secular,  as  in  sacred  history.  Arrian,  in  bis  Ex- 
pedition of  Alexander  (ii.  27),  describes  it  as  a large 
city,  distant  20  stadia  from  the  sea,  situated  on  a 
lofty  mound,  and  fortified  by  a strong  wall.  It  was 
well  provisioned,  and  garrisoned  by  a force  of  Arab 
mercenaries  nnder  the  command  of  an  eunuch  named 
Batis  (or,  according  to  Josephus,  Babemeses),  and 
its  high  walls  baffled  the  engineers  of  Alexander 
(b.  c.  332),  who  declared  themselves  unable  to  in- 
vent engines  powerful  enough  to  batter  such  massive 
walls.  Mounds  were  raised  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  which  was  most  assailable,  and  the  engines 
were  erected  on  this  artificial  foundation.  They  were 
fired  by  the  besieged,  in  a spirited  sally,  and  the 
rout  of  the  Macedonians  was  checked  by  the  king 
in  person,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder 
during  the  skirmish.  During  his  slow  recovery  the 
engines  that  had  been  used  at  Tyre  were  sent  for, 
and  the  mound  was  proceeded  with  until  it  reached 
the  height  of  250  feet,  and  the  width  of  a quarter  of 
a mile.  The  besiegers  were  thrice  repulsed  from  tbe 
wall ; and  when  a breach  bad  been  effected,  in  the 
third  assault,  and  the  city  carried  by  escalade,  its 
brave  garrison  still  fought  with  desperate  resolution, 
until  they  were  all  killed.  The  women  and  children 
were  reduced  to  slavery.  The  siege  had  apparently 
occupied  three  or  four  months;  and  the  conqueror 
introduced  a new  population  into  the  place  from  tins 
neighbouring  towns,  and  used  it  as  a fortress. 
j(Arrian,  ii.  27,  followed  by  Bp.  Tbirlwall,  Greece , 
vol.  vi.  pp.  354 — 357.)  If  this  be  true,  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo,  tliat  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander, 
and  remained  desert,  must  be  taken  with  some  quali- 
fication (p.  759).  Indeed,  the  figure  which  it  make* 
in  the  intermediate  period  discredits  the  assertion  of 
Strabo  in  its  literal  sense.  Only  twenty  year*  after 
its  capture  by  Alexander,  a great  battle  was  fought 
in  its  neighbourhood,  between  Ptolemy  and  Deme- 
trius, wherein  the  latter  was  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  5000  slain  and  8000  prisoners.  “ Gaza,  where 
he  had  left  his  baggage,  while  it  opened  its  gate*  to 
his  cavalry  on  his  retreat,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
pursuing  enemy.”  (Tbirlwall,  vol.  vii.  p.  340.) 
Again,  in  the  wars  between  Ptolemy  Philopator  and 
Antiochus  the  Great  (b.  c.  217),  jt  was  used  as  a 
depot  of  military  stores  by  the  Egyptian  king 
(Polvb.  ▼.  68);  and  when  the  tide  of  fortnne  turned, 
it  retained  its  fidelity  to  its  old  masters,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  Antiochus  (b.  c.  198).  And  it  is  men- 
tioned, to  the  credit  of  its  inhabitants,  by  Polybius, 
that,  although  they  in  no  way  excelled  in  courage 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Coelosyris,  yet  they  far  sur- 
passed them  in  liberality  and  fidelity  and  invincible 
hardihood,  which  had  shown  itself  in  two  former  in- 
stances, viz.,  in  first  resisting  the  Persian  invader* 
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and  then  in  maintaining  their  allegiance  to  the  Per- 
sians against  Alexander  (xvi.  40).  It  waa  evident!/ 
a strong  place  in  the  time  of  the  Asmonean  princes, 
for  it  stood  a siege  from  Jonathan  (1  Maccab.  xi. 
61,  62;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5.  § 5);  and  having  been 
taken  by  Simon,  not  without  resistance,  he  cast  out 
its  idolatrous  inhabitants,  peopled  it  with  Jews, 
“ made  it  stronger  than  it  was  before,  and  built 
therein  a dwelling-place  for  himself"  (xiii.  43—48). 
Only  a little  later,  Alexander  Jannaeus  besieged  it 
in  vain  for  twelve  months,  when  it  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  Its  importance  at  this  period  is  attested 
by  its  senate  of  500,  whom  the  conqueror  slew,  and 
utterly  overthrew  their  city.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  13. 
§ 3.)  It  did  not  long  continue  in  ruins,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  many  cities  rebuilt  by  the  command  of 
Gabinius  (xiv.  5.  § 3).  It  was  given  to  Herod  the 
Great  by  Augustus  (B.  J.  i.  20.  § 3),  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  damiuiona  of  his  sou  Archelaus,  as 
being  a Grecian  city  (ii.  6.  § 3).  These  notices 
sufficiently  expose  the  error  of  Strabo's  statement 
above  cited ; nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  authority 
for  the  theory  of  the  transference  of  the  site,  by 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  reconcile  his  state- 
ment with  these  historical  notices.  It  is  true  that 
Strabo  places  the  city  7 stadia  from  the  harbour 
(p.  759);  whereas  Arrian  (/.  c.)  states  it  to  be 
20  stadia  at  the  most;  but  this  discrepancy  con- 
cerning the  site  of  a town  of  which  neither  of  them 
could  have  any  very  accurate  knowledge,  cannot 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient  city  had  been 
deserted,  and  another  city  of  the  same  name  erected 
in  its  vicinity.  Another  and  a decisive  argument 
against  this  theory  is,  that  while  the  modern  city 
occupies  an  eminence  corresponding  with  that  de- 
scribed by  Arrian,  and  is  covered  with  ancient  ruins, 
no  vestiges  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  could  mark  the  site  of  an  earlier  city,  j 
A succession  of  coins,  struck  at  Gaza,  some  few 
prior  to  the  emperors,  but  many  more  from  Hadrian 
downwards,  attest  the  importance  of  the  city  subse- 
quently to  the  Christian  oera,  and  present  some  pe- 
culiarities worthy  of  observation.  The  cypher,  or 
characteristic  sign  of  the  city,  impressed  on  almost 
all  the  coins,  has  been  variously  explained,  but  by 
no  one  satisfactorily : all  that  is  intelligible  clearly 
attests  it  to  have  been  a pagan  city,  in  accordance 
with  tho  historical  notices  above  cited.  The  city  it- 
self is  represented  by  a woman's  head ; and  the  Greek 
deities,  Zeus,  Artemis,  Apollo,  Hercules,  which  figure 
in  the  coins,  with  the  absence  of  the  local  deity, 
Astatic,  by  far  the  most  common  in  the  coins  of 
other  maritime  cities  of  Syria,  prove  the  city  to  have 
been,  as  Josephus  asserts  (Ant  xvii.  13.  § 4),  a 
Grecian  city,  probably  a colony,  which  may  account 
for  its  inveterate  adhesion  to  the  exploded  superstition 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine  (Sozomen,  H.  E.  v.  3). 
The  legends  of  the  various  coins  serve  no  less  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  the  city.  The  earliest  (pro-  j 
bably  a.  u.  c.  693)  proves  the  city  to  have  been 
autonomus;  and  as  history  bears  witness  to  its 
senate  (/JowAif)  of  500,  so  docs  this  coin  to  its  j 
AHMOC.  IEP.  ACT.  farther  prove  it  to  have  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  a sacred  city  and  an  asylum. 
The  name  Elfl  serves  to  connect  this  city  with  the 
mythic  Io;  and  the  name  MEING,  applied  to  an 
armed  warrior  with  a sceptre  in  his  hand,  connects  it 
also  with  the  Cretan  hero  Minos,  and  suggests  the 
idea  that  it  may  have  been  colonised  from  that  island ; 
which  idea  is  confirmed  by  another  inscription, 
MAPNA,  the  signification  of  which  is  furnished  by 
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early  Christian  writers,  who  tell  us  that  the  most 
magnificent  temple  in  Gaza  (afterwards  converted 
into  a Christian  church)  was  dedicated  to  Alania, 
and  thence  called  Marnion.  This  Marna,  they  add, 
was  identical  with  the  Cretan  Jove.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  448—454.)  Many  of  the  Jewish  captives  taken 
by  Hadrian  (a.d.  1 19)  were  sold  at  a fair  instituted 
at  Gaza,  which  was  called,  from  this  fad,  the  fair  of 
Hadrian  for  many  centuries  after.  ( Chvon.  Paschale 
in  ann).  The  town  is  frequently  noticed  in  Christian 
and  Moslem  annals.  It  early  became  an  episcopal 
see,  and  the  names  of  its  bishops  are  found  in  many 
councils.  (Le  Quien,  Orient  Christ .,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
603 — 622).  It  was  a frontier  town  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  middle  ages ; and  the  historical  notices 
have  been  collected  by  Quatremire  (Acs  Sultans 
Mamlouks  de  Afackrisi,  tom.  i.  liv.  2.  pp. 228 — 239). 

The  modern  town,  still  called  by  its  ancient  name, 

’ AzzaJt , signifying  “ the  strong,”  “ is  situated  on  a low 
round  hill  of  considerable  extent,  not  elevated  more 
than  50  or  60  feet  above  the  plain.  This  hill 
may  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  city,  al- 
though only  its  southern  half  is  now  covered  with 
houses.  The  greater  part  of  the  modern  city  has 
sprung  up  on  the  plain  below ; a sort  of  suburbs 
stretching  far  out  on  the  eastern  and  northern  sides. 
The  ancient  city  lay  obviously  chiefly  on  the  hill. 
The  present  town  luw  no  gales ; yet  the  places  of 
the  former  ones  remain,  and  are  pointed  out  around 
the  hill.”  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  37 4,  375.) 
“ It  contains,  with  the  two  villages  or  suburbs  adjoin- 
ing, about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  a short 
league  from  the  coast,  which  is  here  an  open  beach, 
and  the  landing  difficult,  excepting  in  very  calm 
weather.  It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  pro- 
duce fruit  in  abundance.”  (Alderson,  Notts  on  Acre, 
p.  7,  note  6.) 

The  port  of  Gaza  was  called  “ Majuma  Gazac  ;M 
the  Arabic  word  “ Majuma,”  signifying  port  us  or 
navalt,  being  applied  alike  to  Ascalon,  Jarania, 
Azotus,  and  Gaza.  (Lc  Quien,  Orient  Christ,  vol. 
iii.  p.  622.)  It  was  situated,  according  to  Strabo, 
only  seven  stadia  from  the  city  (/.  c.).  Arrian,  in 
agreement  with  Sozomen, makes  the  interval  20  stadia. 
(Sozomen,  II. E.  ii.  5,  p.  450,  cd.  Vales.)  All  that  we 
know  of  it  we  learn  from  the  last -mentioned  historian. 
Having  been  formerly  strongly  addicted  to  pugun 
superstition,  it  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  who  consequently  honoured 
it  with  special  privileges,  erected  it  into  an  inde- 
pendent civitas,  and  called  it  Conslantia , exempt- 
ing it  from  its  subjection  to  Gaza,  whose  inhabitants 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  pagan  super- 
stition. (Sozomen,  L c.)  Under  the  emperor  Julian 
the  people  of  Gaza  reasserted  their  supremacy,  and 
the  emperor  decided  in  favour  of  their  claim.  Its 
new  name  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  comprehended 
again  within  the  name  and  municipal  jurisdiction  of 
Gaza. 

The  ecclesiastical  position  of  Gaza  still  continued 
distinct,  with  a bishop  and  usages  of  its  own ; and 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  a bishop  of  Gaza 
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in  the  fifth  century  to  unite  the  two  churches,  the 
provincial  synod  confirmed  it  in  its  former  indepen- 
dence of  that  see.  (Sozomen,  U.  E.v.  3 , p.  59 7 ).  Several 
of  its  bishops  are  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical 
annals.  (Le  Quien,  Orient  Christ  l c .)  [G.  W.] 

GAZA.  1.  (rd£a,  Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  2),  a city  or 
strongly  fortified  place  in  Sogdiana,  taken  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  person,  on  his  advance  beyond 
the  Jaxartes  or  Sihun.  Bishop  Thirl  wall  ( Hist  of 
Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  286),  and  others,  conjecture  that 
this  place  may  be  recognised  at  Ghaz  near  Urtappeh, 
in  tho  desert  between  that  place  and  the  river.  Ibn 
Huukil  (p.  270)  describes  Ghaz  as  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  rulers  of  this  district.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, probable  that  this  and  other  cities  taken  at  this 
time  by  Alexander  the  Great  were  more  to  the  east- 
ward, in  the  hilly  country.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  165, 
&c. ; Mem.  of  Emp.  Baber , Introd.  p.  xiL) 

2.  In  Media.  [Gazaca.]  [V.] 

GAZACA  (r<£fo*a,  Strab.  xi.  p.  523),  the  Palace 
of  the  Parthians,  situated  in  a plain  in  Atropatenc. 
The  name  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Strabo  was  always 
written  Gaza,  but  Groakurd  detected  the  error  in  the 
MS.,  and  proposed  the  reading  for  rdf  a *al, 

which  lias  been  adopted  by  Knuncr,  and  is  doubt- 
less the  correct  one.  The  name  is  connected  with 
Gaza,  and  is,  perhaps,  a modification  of  it.  It  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Persian  Ghaz,  a place 
of  treasure.  (For  the  name,  see  Ptol.  ri.  18  ; Am- 
ro ian.  xxiii.  6,  where  it  is  written  Agazaca;  Theoph. 
Chronogr.  pp.  257,  270  ; Cedren.  jx  412;  Niceph. 
Patriarch,  ep.  12;  Hist  Mite . xviii.  16;  Theoph. 
Simocatt.  Hist  Maur.  v.  8,  10;  and  Gauzaca).  . 
Pliny  speaks  of  a place  he  calls  Gazae,  at  a distance 
of  450  M.  P.  from  Artaxata ; this  should  probably 
be  corrected  to  Gazaca  (vi.  13,  16). 

If  Colonel  Rawlinson  be  right,  as  we  think  he  is, 
in  his  theory  with  respect  to  Ecbatana,  this  town 
underwent  many  curious  changes  of  name,  according 
to  the  rulers  who  successively  occupied  it.  [Ecra- 
tana.J  [V.] 

GAZELON  or  GADILON  (rcdhAob).  a town  in 
the  north-west  of  Pontus,  in  a fertile  plain  between 
the  river  Qalys  and  Ambus.  (Strab.  xii.  547 ; Plin. 
ri.  2.) 

From  this  town  the  whole  district  received  the 
name  of  Gadilonitis,  which  is  probably  the  right 
form,  which  must,  perhaps,  bo  restored  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Strabo,  in  one  of  which  (p.  553)  tho  common 
reading  is  raAaourrir,  and  in  the  other  (p.  560) 
raf^AcvTdt.  [L.  S.] 

GAZIU'RA  (raffoupa;  Azumitf),  a town  in 
Pontus,  on  the  river  Iris,  near  the  point  where  its 
course  turns  northwards.  It  was  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  but  in  Strabo’s  time  it 
was  deserted.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547.)  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxv.  12)  notices  it  as  a place  where  Mithridates 
took  up  his  position  against  the  Roman  Triarius. 
(Comp.  Plin.  vi.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

GAZOTtUM,  the  same  as  Zagorwn,  Zagorus,  or 
Zagora  (Z dyupa,  Z dywpos,  Z ayupos),  a town  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  the  Euxine,  between  Sinope  and  the 
river  Ualys.  (Arrian,  Peript.  P.  Eux.  p.  1 5 ; Mar- 
dan  Heracl.  p.  73;  PtoL  v.  4.  § 5,  where  it  4 
called  Zdynpa.)  [L.  S.] 

GAZO'RUS.  [Gaborus.] 

GEBAL,  GEBALE'NE  (re€a\v*^,  ra8a\r}rf), 
a people  and  dbtrict  of  that  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea  to  which  Josephus  gives  the  name  of  Idu- 
maea. ( Antiq . iv.  8.  § 1.)  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome 
properly  regard  it  as  identical  with  Mount  Sier  (Ono- 
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mast.  s.  v.  Irfeip),  the  habitation  of  Esau  and  h!a 
descendants.  (Genes,  xxxvi.  8,  31.)  The  name 
describes  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country 
situated  around  Petra.  (Onomast.  s.  v.  T5oi//*cua.) 
[Idumaea.]  [G.  W.] 

GE'BALA,  GEBALAECA.  [Varduu.] 
GEDERAH,  GEDEROTH  (rd«»>pa,  Tab^e-. 
Elk.  Vabapad'un').  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
same  place  is  intended  under  these  various  forms. 
It  has  also  been  identified  with  Gcdor  (Josh.  xv.  58), 
which  likewise  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah;  but 
sec  below.  Geder  b reckoned  as  one  of  the  cities  pre- 
sided over  by  a king  or  sheikh  of  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  (Josh.  xii.  13)  reduced  by  Joshua.  Gederah 
or  Gederothaim  b reckoned  to  that  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  situated  in  the  valley  or  plain  (xv.  36); 
in  conformity  with  which  notice  it  is  said  in  2 Chron. 
xxviii.  18;  u The  Philbtines  also  had  invaded  the 
cities  of  the  low  country,  and  of  the  south  of  Judah, 
and  had  taken  Bcth-shenicah  and  Ajalon,  and  Gede- 
roth,  and  Shocho  with  tho  villages  thereof,  and  Tim- 
nah  with  the  villages  thereof,"  6cc.  [G.  W.] 

GEDOK  (rtbdp),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  si- 
tuated in  the  hill  country.  (Josh.  xv.  58;  1 Chron. 

iv.  39.)  Eusebius  mentions  a village  named  K t&ous, 

10  miles  distant  from  Diospolb  (Lydda),  on  the 
road  to  Elcutlicropolb  (Onomast.  s.  t>.),  which  may 
possibly  be  identical  with  “ a place  with  ruins  on 
the  brow  of  the  high  mountain  ridge  . . called  Jtdur, 
which  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Gedor  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah.”  (Biblical  Res.  vol.  ii. 
p.  338.)  [G.  W.] 

GEDRO'SIA  (r tbpwrta,  Strab.  xv.  pp.  721,  722, 
Ptol.vi.21.§  l,&c.;  KtSponria,  Diod.  xvii.  105:  Eth. 
Te bpvcroi,  Strab.  xv.  pp.  723,724;  r«8 pwroi,  Dionys. 

v.  1086  ; Tabpdxrioi,  Arrian,  vi.  26,  27  ; rofipwoOi, 
j Arrian,  vi.  23  ; Gedrosi,  Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23  ; Gedrusi, 

, Plin.  vi.  23, 24  ; Gedrosii,  Curt.  ix.  10),  an  extensive 

dbtrict  of  Asia,  which  b washed  on  the  & by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus, 
which  separates  it  from  India,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Montes  Baetii  (now  Washati  Mountains),  Drangiana, 
and  Cormania  Deserta,  and  on  the  W.  by  Carman ia. 
It  comprehended  probably  nearly  the  same  district 
which  b now  known  by  the  name  of  MeJcrdn.  Little 
was  known  of  thb  province  in  ancient  times,  and  its 
exbtence  was  most  likely  not  heard  of  till  Alexander’s 
return  from  India,  when  he  and  Cratcrua  marched 
across  it  by  two  separate  routes,  while  the  fleet 
under  Ncarchus  coasted  along  its  shore.  Arrian  has 
given  some  description  of  it,  as  it  appeared  to  Ne- 
arch  us  ; and  there  b a later  and  fuller  account,  as 
far  as  the  names  of  places,  in  Ptolemy  and  Marcian, 
from  which  wo  may  infer  that  after  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria  some  trade  existed  between  that  part 
of  Asia  and  that  city.  Strabo  differs  from  Ptolemy, 
by  interposing  between  Gedrosia  and  the  sea-coast 
some  maritime  tribes,  as  the  Arabii  or  Arbii,  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Arabis,  and  the  Oreitae,  between 
them  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  probability  b that 
Gedrosia  did  include  the  whole  dbtrict  between  the 
sea  and  the  borders  of  Seistan  and  the  kingdom  of 
Kdbul.  Sir  Alexander  Bnrnes,  in  hb  Map,  gives 
the  whole  country  the  name  of  Beluchistdn,  and 
makes  Mehrdn  its  sea-board.  The  Rcluchb,  from 
their  language,  must  be  comparatively  modern 
colonists  from  Persia. 

The  northern  part  of  Gedrosia  was  hilly,  and 
comprehended  the  Baetii  Mantes  (now  Washati ). 
Towards  the  middle  ran  another  chain  connected 
with  the  river  Arabb,  and  called  the  Arbiti  Monies, 
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— these  are  probably  the  Bala  or  Brahul  Moun- 
tains ; and  to  the  W.  an  extensive  range,  which 
was  the  boundary  of  the  province  in  the  direc- 
tion of  C&ram&nia,  the  Persici  Montes  (now  Bush- 
turd  or  Burkind  Mountains ).  There  were  few 
rivers  in  Gedrosia,  and  these  chiefly  mountain  tor- 
rents, or  little  better,  which  in  the  summer  were 
almost  dry  or  lost  in  the  sands.  The  best  known 
appears  to  be  the  Arabia  (now  Purali)  (Arrian,  Ind. 
©c.  22,23)  [Arabis],  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean 
about  90  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus : 
there  are  two  smaller  streams  mentioned  in  ancient 
authors,  one  the  Nabrus,  which  Pliny  calls  a navi- 
gable river  (vi  23,  26),  and  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  modern  Dustee  or  Bhugicur  (Bumes'  Map), 
and  Tomerus  (Arrian,  Ind,  c.  24),  or  Tube  rum  flu- 
men  (Plin.  vi.  23,  26),  probably  the  modern  Bhusul. 
Marc i an  and  Ptolemy  mention  several  other  rivers  ; 
but  these  are  probably  only  small  streams,  and  no- 
thing is  known  of  them  but  their  names: 

The  character  of  Gedrosia  seems  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  unfruitful,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate  and  the  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation. 
Arrian,  however,  and  Strabo  mention  that  it  pro- 
duced many  rare  plants,  such  as  myrrh,  spikenard, 
and  different  kinds  of  palms.  Aristobulus  (ap. 
Arrian , vi.  c.  22)  speaks  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
the  Arabian  myrtle  (jivtya)  which  the  soldiers  of 
Alexander  met  with,  and  states  that  the  Phoenician 
merchants  came  thither  to  collect  tho  gum  of  this 
shrub,  which  grew  there  to  a great  size.  Besides 
this,  were  some  species  of  spikenard  and  laurels, 
from  which  the  Phoenicians  also  procured  sweet- 
scented  gums,  and  a plant  armed  with  thorns  so 
sharp  that  hares  running  through  them  are  often 
caught  by  them  (cactus).  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  constructed  their  huts  of  shells,  and  covered 
them  (for  roofs)  with  the  bones  of  fish  (Arrian,  vi. 
c.  23),  and  probably  subsisted,  like  tbeir  neighbours 
the  Icthyophagi,  chiefly  upon  fish.  There  was  a 
current  story  there  that  Semiramis,  on  her  return 
from  India,  Inst  all  her  army,  except  twenty,  in  tra- 
versing Gedrosia,  and  that  Cyrus  escaped  through 
the  same  district  with  seven  only.  (Arrian,  vi.  24.) 
Arrian  has  described  with  much  minuteness  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  Alexander  himself  laboured. 

The  Gedrosii  appear  to  have  been  an  Arianian 
race,  akin  to  the  Arachosii,  Arii,  and  Drangiani. 
They  are  first  known  to  us  by  Alexander’s  invasion-, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  completely  sub- 
dued by  him:  hence  it  is  that  very  little  is  known 
of  their  political  state.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  between  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der and  Ptolemy  many  changes  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  country,  and  that  a district  which 
Alexander  and  his  generals  found  nearly  devoid  of 
towns  may,  in  Later  times,  have  had  all  the  cities 
which  Ptolemy  enumerates,  but  which  we  are  not 
now  able  to  identify.  A considerable  number  of  the 
places  along  the  coast  have  been  satisfactorily  made 
out  by  Dr. Vincent  ( Voyage  of  Nearchus ),  with  the 
aid  of  some  modern  surveys.  At  the  time  of  Ne- 
archua's  voyage  and  Alexander's  march,  the  people 
were  apparently  under  the  government  of  a number 
of  petty  chieftains,  who  ruled  the  different  districts 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of 
those  expeditions.  Along  the  coast  we  find  (to  pro- 
ceed from  E.  to  W.)  the  districts  named  Saranga, 
Saeala,  and  Morontobaca,  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Arabis  (Arrian,  /mixxii.),  with  a harbour  in  the  last 
called  YbvaiKitiV  mentioned  also  by  M&rcian 
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(p.  24)  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  § 2).  Then  follow 
the  Arabitae,  along  the  banks  of  the  Arabis;  arid 
Oreitae,  Orae,  Ori,  or  Horitae,  like  the  last,  a people 
said  to  be  of  Indian  extraction.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  720; 
Arrian,  Ind.  23,  AnaAvi.  22;  Curt.  ix.  10.)  The  land 
of  the  last  tribe  produced  com,  wine,  rice,  and  dates. 
Nearchus  founded,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tomenis 
( Bhusul ),  a town  which  bore  in  after-times  the  name 
of  Oraea  ffipola), — now  Urmara  ( PeripL  M.  Er. 
p.  21),  to  serve  as  a port  of  export  for  the  surround- 
ing country.  D'Anville  has  suggested  JJaur  as  its 
representative.  Vincent  rejects  the  position  of  Oruia 
as  given  by  the  author  of  the  Peri  plus  altogether. 
(Toy.  of  Nearchus , voL  i.  p.  218.)  At  no  great 
distance  from,  and  perhaps  within  the  limits  of,  the 
same  tribe  was  Khambacia  ('P amentia),  which 
Alexander  considered  so  well  placed  that  he  ordered 
Hephac.it  ion  to  establish  a colony  there.  (Arrian,  vi. 
21,  22.)  Mannert  supposes  this  is  now  JJaur 
(v.  2.  § 13);  others,  that  it  is  represented  by  Jiam- 
ghur.  To  the  W.  commenced  the  territories  of 
another  tribe,  the  Ichthyophagi  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  26), 
who  lived,  as  their  name  indicates,  along  the  sea- 
board of  the  land.  Their  territory  was  probably 
a long  narrow  strip  of  land  (Strab.  xv.  p.  720),  and 
containing  a few  places,  for  the  most  part  only  small 
fishing  villages  (Arrian,  Ind.  26;  Plin.  vi.  23.8.26). 
Still  further  to  the  W.  are  several  towns  enumerated 
by  Arrian,  and  indicative  of  a more  fruitful  and 
habitable  soil;  as,  Balomum,  Dendrobosa,  Cyizo, 
Canasis  or  Conasida,  Troesa,  and  Dagasiris.  The 
author  of  the  Periplus  (p.  18)  adds  another  town, 
which  appears  to  have  had  somo  importance  in 
his  time  as  an  emporium,  Omana  (ri  "Opava'),  men- 
tioned also  by  M&rcian  (p.  22),  and  perhaps  the  same 
which  Ptohmy  mentions  under  the  name  of  Com- 
inana  (vi.  8.  § 7).  In  tho  interior  of  Gedrosia 
Alexander  met  with  a large  place,  which,  from  the 
description,  would  seem  to  have  been  a sort  of 
metropolis,  called  Pura  (n ovpa,  Arrian,  vi.  24). 
Forbiger  supposes  that  this  town  is  represented  by 
the  modem  Bun- pur : Wilson  (driona,  p.  138), 
that  it  may  be  J’uhra — a place  visited  by  Major 
Pottinger  in  his  journey  through  this  country. 
Major  Pottinger’s  town  would,  however,  seem  to  be 
too  far  inland  to  answer  the  description  in  Arrian. 
Pura,  as  a word  of  Sanscrit  origin,  signifying  “ town, 
may,  after  all,  have  only  meant  “the  city,"  as  the 
chief  place  of  the  neighbourhood.  [V.] 

GE1DUNI  or  GEIDUMNI,  a people  mentioned  by 
Caesar  as  dependent  on  the  Belgian  nation  of  the 
Nervii.  The  reading  of  the  name  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  39.,  ed.  Scbneid.),  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  people  is  unknown.  [G.  L.J 

GEIR  or  GIR  FL.  [Libya.] 

GELA  (r«Aa : Etk.  Gelensis ; Terra- 

nova ),  one  of  the  most  important  Greek  cities  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Island,  between 
Agrigentum  and  Camarina,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  founded,  as  we  learn 
from  Thucydides,  forty- four  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Syracuse,  or  b.c.  690,  by  a joint  colony  of  Cretans 
and  Rhodians  under  the  guidance  of  Autiphemus  of 
Rhodes  and  Entirous  of  Crete.  The  Rhodian  colo- 
nists came,  for  the  most  part,  from  Lindus;  hence 
the  spot  on  which  the  new  city  was  first  built  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Lindii,  by  which  it  continued  to  be 
known  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  though  the  city  itself 
acquired  that  of  Gela,  from  the  river  of  that  name 
on  the  banks  of  which  it  was  situated.  (Time.  vi.  4; 
Herod,  vii.  153;  Schol.  ad  Pmd.  01.  ii.  16 ; Diod. 
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viii.  25.  Exc.  Vat  pi  11;  Callim.  ap.  Schol  PituL 
L e. ; Virg.  Am.  iii.  702;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  218.)  Like 
most  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  we  have  very 
little  information  as  to  its  history  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies after  its  foundation.  Some  obscure  notices  of 
its  struggles  with,  the  barbarians  of  the  interior 
(Pans.  viii.  46.  § 2;  Schol.  Pind.  1.  c.),  and  of  in- 
ternal dissensions  between  conflicting  factions,  in 
one  of  which  Telines,  the  ancestor  of  Gelon,  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  (Herod,  vii.  153),  are  all  that  we 
hear  of  it  during  this  period.  But  the  fact  that  in 
B.c.  582  the  Geloans  were  able  to  found  the  powerful 
colony  of  Agrigentum,  may  be  taken  as  a proof 
that  they  themselves,  at  that  period,  were  in  a flou- 
rishing condition.  The  new  colony,  indeed,  rapidly 
outstripped  its  parent  city,  and  rose  for  a time,  under 
Pbalaris,  to  be  the  most  powerful  state  in  Sicily 
[Aqkiokxtum]  : but  Gela  subsequently  obtained 
its  turn  of  prosperity,  if  not  of  supremacy,  under  the 
rule  of  Hippocrates.  The  form  of  government  at 
Gela  had  at  first  been  oligarchical,  as  was  the  case 
with  most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  (Arist.  Pol. 
v.  12);  and  this  constitution  continued  till  it  was 
subverted  by  Oleander,  who  raised  himself  to  de- 
spotic power.  We  have  scarcely  any  information  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  of  his  reign  ; but  we  know 
that  be  ruled  seven  years  (b.c.  505— - 498),  and  trans- 
mitted the  sovereign  power,  without  opposition,  to  his 
brother  Hippocrates,  who,  during  a reign  of  about  the 
same  duration  (b.c.  498 — 49 1 ),  raised  Gela  to  a pitch 
of  power  and  prosperity  far  surpassing  what  it  had 
previously  attained,  and  even  extended  his  dominion 
over  a great  part  of  Sicily.  He  successively  reduced 
Leontini,  Callipolis,  and  Naxos  under  his  yoke,  took 
the  city  of  Zancle,  which  he  made  over  to  the  Samians 
[Messaka],  and  waged  successful  war  against  the 
Syracusans  themselves,  who  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  cession  of  Camarina.  (Herod,  vii. 
153,  154.)  At  the  death  of  Hippocrates  (b.c.  491) 
Gelon  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power,  and  rapidly 
followed  in  the  same  career  of  successful  aggrandise- 
ment ; till,  in  n.  c.  485,  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Syracuse  itself.  [Geia>n,  Biogr. 

But  this  event,  which  seemed  likely  to  raise 
Gela  to  the  position  of  the  first  city  in  Sicily,  became, 
on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  its  decline.  Gelon 
from  this  time  despised  his  native  city,  and  directed 
all  his  efforts  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  new 
capital,  with  which  object  he  even  compelled  half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  to  migrate  to  Syracuse. 
(Herod,  vii.  156.)  His  successor  Hieron  also  appears 
to  have  driven  a large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Gela 
into  exile:  but  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus 
(b.c.  466)  all  these  returned  to  their  native  city,  and 
Gela  not  only  became  itself  re  peopled.  but  was  able 
to  settle  a fresh  colony  at  Camarina,  which  bad  been 
rendered  desolate  by  Gelon.  (Diod.  xi.  76.)  The 
period  which  followed,  from  the  restoration  of  its 
liberty  to  the  Carthaginian  invasion  (b.c.  466—406), 
seems  to  have  been  ono  of  great  prosperity  for  Gela, 
as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  Sicily.  The  Geloans  appear 
to  have  adhered  uniformly  to  the  same  line  of  policy 
with  the  other  Doric  cities  in  the  island  : and  hence 
they  were  among  the  first  to  promise  their  support  j 
to  the  Syracusans  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  : 
expedition  (b.  c.  415).  Immediately  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Gylippus,  the  Geloans  sent  a small  body  of  j 
troops  to  his  support,  and,  after  the  first  successes  of 
the  Syracusan  arms,  they  furnished  a more  consi- 
derable force  of  600  troops,  with  a squadron  of  five 
•laps.  (Thuc.  vii.  33, 58 ; Diod.  xiii.  4,  12.) 
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A few  years  later  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion 
brought  destruction  on  Gela,  as  it  had  previously 
done  on  Uimera,  Sol  in  us,  and  Agrigentum.  After  the 
capture  of  the  last  city  (b.  c.  406),  the  Geloans 
afforded  a temporary  refuge  to  its  inhabitants,  and 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness:  at  the  same 
time  they  urgently  applied  to  the  Syracusans  for 
assistance;  but  IHonysius,  who  was  at  that  time  just 
rising  to  power,  though  he  visited  Gela,  and  brought 
about  a democratic  revolution  in  the  city,  took  no 
further  steps  for  its  protection.  (Diod.  xiii.  89,  93.) 
The  next  spring  (b.  c.  405)  the  Carthaginians  ap- 
peared before  Gela,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which 
was  a place  of  no  natural  strength,  and  not  well  for- 
tified; notwithstanding  which,  the  inhabitants  made 
a gallant  resistance,  and  were  able  to  repulse  all  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  till  the  arrival  of  Dionysius  at 
the  head  of  a large  army  to  their  relief.  But  that 
general,  having  been  defeated  in  his  first  attack  oa 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  renounced  all  further  efforts, 
and  compelled  the  Geloans  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Agrigentines,  and  nbandon  their  rity  with  their 
wives  and  families.  The  unhappy  exiles  withdrew 
to  Leontini,  while  Gela  itself  was  foundered  and  laid 
waste  by  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiii.  108 — 1 11, 
113.) 

By  the  peace  which  Dionysius  soon  after  con- 
cluded with  Himilco,  the  Geloans  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  own  city,  on  condition  of  not  restoring 
its  fortifications,  and  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage 
(Diod.  xiii.  114),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  these  terms;  but  Gela,  though 
repeopled,  ne\*er  rose  again  to  its  former  prosperity. 
In  n.  c.  397  the  citizens  gladly  declared  themselves 
free  from  the  Carthaginian  yoke,  and  joined  Dionysius 
in  his  expedition  against  the  western  cities  of  Sicily 
(Id.  xiv.  47):  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  that  marked  the  wars  between  the 
Syracusan  despot  and  the  Carthaginians,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  independence  of  the  latter 
people,  which  was  sec  ured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
b.c.  383  (Id.  xv.  17).  Of  their  subsequent  fortunes 
wc  hear  nothing  for  some  time  ; but  they  are  men- 
tioned as  among  the  first  to  join  the  standard  of 
Dion,  when  be  landed  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  357  (Plat. 
Dion.  26).  and,  after  the  victory  of  Timoleoo 
(n.  c.  338),  Gela,  which  was  at  tliat  time  iu  a 
very  decayed  state,  was  replenished  with  a fresh 
body  of  colonists,  composed  in  part  of  her  old  inha- 
bitants, with  the  addition  of  new  settlers  from  the 
island  of  Ceos.  (Plut.  Timol.  35.)  This  colony  ap- 
pears, for  a time,  to  have  restored  Gela  to  a tolerable 
degree  of  prosperity;  and  it  figures  in  the  wars  of 
Agathoclea  as  an  independent  city,  possessing  con- 
siderable resources.  But  a severe  blow  was  again 
inflicted  on  it  by  that  tyrant,  who,  in  b.c.  31 1,  being 
apprehensive  of  its  defection  to  the  Carthaginians, 
contrived  to  introduce  a body  of  troops  into  the  rity, 
and  massacred  above  4000  of  the  principal  citizens. 
(Diod.  xix.  7 1 , 107.)  By  this  means  he  established 
his  power  there  for  the  time,  and  after  his  great 
defeat  at  Ecnomus  he  took  refuge  with  the  remains  of 
his  army  at  Gela,  where  he  was  able  to  defy  the  arms 
of  the  Carthaginians.  (Id.  xix.  110.)  But  in  b.c. 
309,  when  the  Agrigentines,  under  Xenodicns,  raised 
the  standard  of  independence,  and  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  the  separate  cities,  the  Geloans  were  the 
first  to  join  them,  and  took  an  active  port  in  their 
enterprise.  (Id.  xx.  31.)  Gela  appears  to  have,  at 
this  time,  recovered  a considerable  degree  of  power 
and  prosperity,  but  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it  during 
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the  time  of  Agathocles,  and  when  its  name  next 
occurs  we  find  it  subject  to  the  rule  of  Phintias,  the 
despot  of  Agrigentum,  who,  with  the  view  of  aug- 
menting the  city  that  he  had  lately  founded  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Himera  and  called  after  his  own  name 
f Phintias j,  not  only  removed  thither  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gels,  but  demolished  the  walls  and  houses 
of  the  older  city.  (Diod.  xxii.  2.  Exc.  Hoesch. 
p.  495.) 

It  is  evident  that  Gela  never  recovered  from  this 
blow : we  find,  indeed,  incidental  mention  of  its  being 
again  devastated  soon  after  by  the  Mamertines 
(Diod.  xxiii.  1.  Exc.  H.  p.  501);  but  in  the  First 
Punic  War  no  notice  occurs  of  the  city,  though  the 
territory  is  mentioned  on  one  occasion  in  connection 
with  Phintias  (Diod.  xxiv.  1.  Exc.  H.  p.  508).  Under 
the  Roman  rule,  however,  the  “ Gelenses  ” certainly 
existed  as  a separate  community  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43), 
and  the  statement  of  Cicero,  tbit  after  the  capture 
of  Carthage  Scipio  restored  to  them  the  statues  that 
had  been  carried  off  from  their  city  ( Verr.  iv.  33), 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  latter  was  then  still  in 
existence.  Strabo,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Gela  was  in 
his  day  nninhabtted  (vi.  p.272),  and  associates  its 
name  with  those  of  Callipolis  and  Ntixos,  as  cities 
that  had  wholly  disappeared  ; but  his  expressions 
must  not  be  construed  too  literally,  and  the  name  is 
still  found  both  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  (Plin.  iii.  8. 
s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 15.)  But  it  was  probably  at 
this  period  a poor  and  decayed  place,  and  uo  sub- 
8cqn**nt  trace  of  it  is  found 

The  site  of  Gela  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  in  modem  times,  many  local  writers 
contending  for  its  position  at  the  modem  Alicata , at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  SaUo,  while  Cluvcrius,  who 
has  been  generally  followed  by  the  most  recent 
authorities,  places  it  at  Ttrranova , about  18  miles 
further  E.,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  now  known 
as  the  Fiume  di  Terranova.  All  arguments  derived  i 
from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  are  in  favour 
of  the  latter  view,  which  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  clearly  established : the  only  evidence  in  favour 
of  Alicata  is  the  fact  (in  general,  certainly  a strong 
one)  that  an  honorary  inscription  with  the  name  of 
the  Gelnans  lias  been  found  there.  But  as  the  mins 
still  visible  near  Alicata  are  in  all  probability  those 
of  Phintias,  a city  which  was  peopled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gela,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  an 
inscription  (which  is  of  small  dimensions)  may  have 
been  transported  thither.  No  doubt  exists  that 
Terranova  occupies  an  ancient  site;  we  learn  from  a 
writer  of  the  13th  century,  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  “super  minis  deletae 
atquc  obrutae  nrbis  ” (Guido  Columna,  cited  by 
Fazello) : and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  arc 
still  visible  there,  of  which  the  massive  basement  was 
preserved  in  the  days  of  Fazello ; and  one  column 
remained  standing  as  late  as  the  visit  of  D’Orville 
(1727),  bat  is  now  fallen  and  half  buried  in  the 
sand.  Numerous  coins  and  painted  vases  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  on  the  sito.  (Fnzell. 
de  Reb.  Sic.  v.  2.  p.  232  ; Cluver.  SiciL  pp.  199, 
200;  D'Orville,  Sicula,  pp.  Ill — 132;  Smyth, 
Sicily,  p.  196;  Bisc&ri,  Viaggio  in  Sicilia,  p.  Ill; 
Siefert,  Alcragas  u.  t.  Gebiet.,  pp.  47,  48.) 

The  situation  of  Terranova,  on  a slight  eminence, 
a little  more  than  a mile  from  the  sea,  precisely  cor- 
responds with  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  of  the 
operations  of  Dionysius  when  he  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  from  which  it  is  evident  that, 
although  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  it  was  sufii- 
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ciently  distant  from  it  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
one  division  of  the  artny  between  the  walls  and  the 
sea.  (Diod.  xiii.  109,110.)  No  importance  can  be 
attached  to  the  circumstance  that  Ptolemy  reckons 
Gela  among  the  inland  towns  of  Sicily,  as  he  includes 
in  the  same  category  Phintias  and  Camarinn,  both 
of  which  were  situated  almost  close  to  the  coast. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Gela  being  ascertained, 
that  of  the  river  follows  it.  This  can  be  no  other 
than  the  one  now  called  Fiume  di  Terranova , from 
its  flowing  by  the  walls  of  that  town,  which  rises  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Piazza , about  25  miles  N.  of 
Terranova.  It  still  retains  the  character  of  a 
violent  and  itnjietuous  torrent,  alluded  to  by  Ovid 
{Fast.  iv.  470);  but  has  little  water  in  the  dry 
season.  Ancient  grammarians  derive  the  name  of 
the  river  (from  which  that  of  the  city  was  taken) 
from  a Siculian  word,  yi\a,  signifying  cold  or  frost, 
evidently  connected  with  the  Latin  gelu.  (Stepli. 
B.  s.  Snid.  s.  v.;  Etym.  Magn.  s.v.)  An  ab- 
surd story  is,  however,  related  by  the  same  authori- 
ties, which  would  derive  the  name  of  the  city  from 
yt\da>.  The  river-god  Gclas  is  represented  on  most 
of  the  coins  of  the  city,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
bull  with  a human  head  : on  one  of  them  he  bears 
the  title  of  2n2U10AI2,  a strong  instance  of  that 
veneration  for  rivers  which  appears  to  have  particu- 
larly characterised  the  Greeks  of  Sicily. 

To  the  west  of  Gela  extended  a broad  tract  of 
plain,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  but  sepa- 
rated from  the  last  by  an  intervening  range  of  hills. 
This  is  the  r*A tpov  iribiov  of  Diodorus  and  the 
Camfi  Gkloi  of  Virgil  ( Am . iii.  701).  It  is  still, 
as  in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  most  fertile  coro- 
growing  tracts  in  the  whole  of  Sicily  ; whence  Gela 
is  termed,  by  the  author  of  an  ancient  epigram, 
Trvp6<popo's , ‘‘the  wheat-bearing  ” ( F.pigr . ap.  A nun. 
Vit.  Aesch.).  According  to  an  earlier  writer  (Amphis, 
ap.  A then.  ii.  p.  67),  it  was  renowned  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  lentils  ( tpaxri ).  We  learn  also  from  Pliny 
(xxxi.  7.  s.  39,  41),  that  its  territory  produced 
abundance  of  salt. 

Gela  was  the  birth-place  of  Apollodorus,  a comic 
poet  of  some  note,  who  is  frequently  confounded  with 
his  more  celebrated  namesake  of  Carystus.  (Suid. 
s.  r.  ’AwoAAbSa/pos ; Athen.  iii.  p.  125.)  It  was  also 
the  place  to  which  Aeschylus  retired  when  driven 
from  Athens,  and  where  he  was  soon  after  killed  by 
a singular  accident  (b.  c.  456).  The  Geloans  paid 
great  respect  to  his  memory,  and  his  tomb  was  still 
visible  there  in  after-ages.  [Akhchylus,  Biogr. 
Diet.]  We  learn  from  Pau&anias  that  they  had 
a treasury  at  Olympia,  in  which  they  dedicated  valu- 
able offerings.  (Paus.  vi.  19.  § 15.)  The  same 
author  alludes  to  some  statues,  the  reputed  work  of 
Daedalus,  which  had  formerly  existed  at  Gela,  but 
had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  the  historian.  (Id. 
ix.  40.  § 4.)  A colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  which 
stood  outside  the  town,  was  carried  off  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  b.  c.  405,  and  sent  to  Tyre,  where  it 
still  remained  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  (Diod.  xiii.  108.) 

It  is  certain  that  Gela,  in  the  days  of  its  power 
and  prosperity,  possessed  an  extensive  territory ; 
though  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  its  exact  limits. 
It  was  probably  separated  from  that  of  Agrigentum  on 
the  W.  by  the  river  Himera : ot  its  extent  towards  the 
interior  wo  have  no  account ; but  the  name  of  a 
station  given  in  the  Itineraries  as  “ Gelasium  Phi* 
losophianis,”  seems  to  prove  that  this  point  (which 
apparently  coincided  with  the  modern  town  of  Piazza, 
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•bout  24  miles  from  Terranovd)  must  hsve  been 
comprised  in  the  territory  of  Gcla.  (E.  H.  B ] 


GELAE  (ri|A<u,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  508,  510;  iVXai, 
pint.  romp.  c.  35;  HAm,  PtoL),  a warlike  tribe 
who  lived  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the 
district  now  called  Gilan , which  not  impossibly  de- 
rives its  name  from  them.  They  were  probably 
allied  to,  and  an  of&hoot  of,  the  still  greater  tribe  of 
Cadusii,  who  occupied  nearly  the  same  localities. 
[Cadusil]  Strabo  divides  the  territory  along  the 
& shores  of  the  Caspian  between  tho  Gelae,  Cadusii, 
Amardi,  Witii,  and  Anariacae  (xi.  p.  508).  If,  as 
is  likely,  this  order  from  W.  to  E.  is  correct,  the 
Gelae  would  be  the  tribe  next  to  Armenia,  and  im- 
mediately to  the  E.  of  the  Araxes  or  Kur.  Their 
land  is  said  to  have  been  poor  and  unfruitful.  Little 
is  known  of  their  history  as  distinct  from  that  of  tho 
Cadusii.  Pliny  considers  the  Cadusii  to  be  a Greek, 
and  Gelae  an  Oriental  name  (vL  16.  s.  18),  which 
would  favour  the  hypothesis  that  the  modem  Gilan 
is  connected  with  the  ancient  Gelae.  [V.] 

GELB1S,  a branch  of  the  Mosel,  mentioned  by 
Ausonius  in  his  poem  (Mosvlla,  v.  359)  : — 

“ To  rapidos  Gelbia,  te  marmore  clarus  Erubrua, — 
Nobilibus  Gclbis  cclebratus  pheibua.” 

The  Gclb  may  be  the  Kill,  which  joins  the  Mosel 
on  the  left  bonk,  below  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trier, 
Trivet).  [G.  L.] 

GE'LDUBA,  is  described  by  Pliny  (xix.  5)  as  a 
“ eastellum  Rile  no  impoeitum.”  It  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  several  times  (Hist.  iv.  26,  32,  36,  Ac.), 
from  whom  we  may  collect  that  it  was  near  Nove- 
aium.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhino,  on  the  road  from  Cologne  to  Leiden, 
between  Nbvesium  (A'eiur)  and  Calo  [Cau>].  The 
distances  nnd  the  modem  name,  GtUep  or  Gelb,  de- 
termine tho  position  of  Gelduba.  [G.  L.] 

GELLA.  [Vaccaei.] 

GELO'NI  (rVAwroi,  Herod,  iv.  108;  Plin.  iv.  12; 
Amin.  Marc.  xxxi.  2.  § 1 4),  a people  associated  with 
the  Rudini  [Budixi]  by  Herodotus  (L  c.). 

Schafarik  ( Slav . Alt.  vol.  i.  j>.  186)  remarks 
that,  beyond  the  mention  in  Herodotus,  nothing  is 
known  about  the  Gcloni.  The  later  writers  appear 
to  have  misunderstood  his  statement  while  repeating 
it  It  is  possible  that  the  name  Gcloni  might  be 
formed  out  of  that  of  Hellenes  among  the  Slaves 
and  Fins.  Such  MiffAAijefi  were  common  enough 
in  the  towns  upon  the  Euxinc.  Schafarik,  who  be- 
lieves the  Budini  to  belong  to  the  Slavic  family, 
asserts  that  the  wooden  town  Gklonus,  described 
as  being  in  the  middle  of  the  Budini,  is  an  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  primitive  Slavic  towns  down  even 
to  the  twelfth  century.  (Comp.  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  327.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GEMELLA.  [Acci,  Tucci.] 

GEM1NAE.  [Gallaecia.] 

GKM1NAE,  in  Gallia  Narbononsis,  a station  in 
the  Table  on  the  road  from  Lucus  (Luc)  over  the 
CottiauAlps.  It  is  an  uncertain  position.  (Walckenacr, 
Gcog.y  $c.  vuL  iii.  p.  45.)  [G.  L.] 


GENABUM. 

GEMINIACUM,  a place  in  North  Gallia,  on  a 
route  in  the  Antonine  ltin.  from  Castellum  ( Cassel ) 
to  Colonia  ( Cologne ).  The  Table  has  a route  from 
Teruanna  (Theroumne)  also  to  Cologne . The  two 
roads  unite  at  Nemetacum  (Arms),  whence  the  road 
ran  through  Camaracum  (Cambrag)  and  Bagacum 
(Bavay)  to  Vodgoriacum  (Voroborgiacum  in  the 
Table),  and  thence  to  Geminiacum.  The  distances 
in  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree,  though  they 
seem  to  differ  less  than  D'Anville  makes  them  differ. 
The  next  station  after  Geminiacum  is  Pemiciacum, 
and  the  next  is  Aduatuca  Tungrorum  (Tongem),  a 
certain  position.  The  road  from  Bavay  to  Tongem 
is  straight  D'Anville  identifies  the  Geminiacum 
with  Gemblou,  and  he  adds  tiiat  in  later  times  Ge- 
miniacum was  written  Gcmmelacum  and  Gembla- 
cum.  Walckenacr  makes  the  place  Yi curdle.  It 
was  probably  within  the  limits  of  Caesar  s NerviL 
A great  number  of  places  in  this  part  of  Gallia 
have  the  termination  acum.  De  Valois  (quota!  by 
D'Anville)  supposes  that  the  Roman  troops  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  under  the  name  Geminiasences, 
and  placed  “ ultra  Gal  lias,”  derived  the  n-une  from 
the  place.  [G.  L.] 

GENABUM  (Ki $ra0o»:  Orleans ),  a city  of  the 
Camutes,  a Celtic  people.  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 13) 
places  the  Camutae  along  tlie  Seine;  and  he  names 
two  cities  in  their  country,  Autricum  and  Cenabum. 
The  latitude  in  which  he  places  Cenabum  i*  pretty 
near  the  truth  : and  be  places  Autricum  ( Chartres') 
correctly,  both  north  and  west  of  Origins.  Strabo 
(p.  191)  states,  that  Genabum  (rijratfoe)  is  on  the 
Liger  (Loire),  about  half  way  between  the  source 
and  the  outlet,  or,  perhaps,  about  the  middle  of  the 
navigable  part ; a description  which  agrees  very  well 
with  the  position  of  Orleans.  He  calls  it  the  em- 
porium of  the  Carnutca.  The  Roman  Itineraries  fix 
the  position  of  Genabum  at  Orleans.  One  road  runs 
from  Neyimum  (Severs),  on  tho  cast  side  of  ti»e 
Loire,  to  Genabum,  and  thence  direct  to  Lutetia. 
The  distance  from  Genabum  to  Lutetia  don  not 
quite  agree  in  the  Table  and  in  the  Antonine  Itin.; 
but  both  are  near  enough  to  show  tiiat,  if  we  assume 
Lutetia  to  bo  Haris,  Genabum  must  be  Orleans. 

Caesar  ( B.  G.  vii.  3)  mentions  Genabum  as  a town 
of  the  Camntes,  in  which  the  great  insurrection  be- 
gan in  D.  c.  52.  He  describes  it  ( B . G.  vii.  1 1 ) as 
situated  on  the  Loire.  The  true  reading  in  the 
passage  is — “oppidum  Genabum  pons  fiumiius 
Ligeris  contingebat”  (not  “ continebat,'')  The  nar- 
rative of  Caesar  shows  that  the  town  was  on  the 
north  sido  of  the  Loire,  as  Orleans  is  ; and  there 
was  a bridge  from  it  to  the  south  side.  Cae.-ar 
broke  into  Genabum  (n.  c.  52)  after  the  insur- 
rection there,  set  it  on  fire,  and  crossed  the  Loire 
to  besiege  Avaricum.  [Avarjci'M.]  In  his  winter 
campaign  against  the  Carnutes  in  the  next  year,  be 
quartered  his  men  amidst  the  ruius  of  the  town  and 
in  the  huts. 

Under  the  later  empire  this  town  had  the  name  of 
Aureliani,  of  which  word  the  name  Orleans  is  a cor- 
ruption. The  name  “ Civitas  Aurelianoram  ” occurs 
in  tho  Notitia  Imp.,  and  OrUans  was  then  the  chief 
town  of  a diocese,  distinct  from  tiiat  of  the  Car- 
nutes. Aimoin,  a writer  of  the  sixth  century, 
(quoted  by  Walckenaer),  distinctly  states  that 
“ Genabua,"  ns  he  calls  it,  is  Aureliani.  Walckenaer 
also  says  that  a faubourg  of  Orleans  “ has  long  had 
the  name  of  Genabie .”  There  are  some  traces  of 
the  Roman  walls  of  OrUans,  which  may  have  been 
built  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  emperor  Aurriun, 
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GENAUNI. 

from  whom  it  is  conjectured  tliat  the  place  toolc  its 
new  name.  [G.  L.] 

GENAUNI  (Hot.  ; r«mGvoi,  Strab.)  or  GE- 
NA UN  ES  (Plin.),  a fierce  and  warlike  tribe  (im- 
placidum  genus)  of  Rhaetia,  subdued  by  Tiberius 
ami  Dm. hum  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  They  lay 
Between  the  lakes  Maggiore  and  Como  in  the  modem 
Valle  di  Non.  (Hor.  iv.  14.  10;  Strab.  iv.  p.206; 
Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that, 
instead  of  B«e\at/yoi  in  Ptolemy  (iL  13.  § 1),  wo 
ought  to  read  revavyoi ; and  in  Floras  (iv.  1 2),  in- 
stead of  “ Breunos,  Senones,”  we  ought  to  read 
**  Breunos,  Genaunoa.”  (Forbiger,  Geographic , vol. 
iii.  p.  444.) 

GENE'SFUM  (Ttvfoiov'),  a place  in  the  Argeia 
upon  the  Argolic  gulf,  S.  of  Lerna,  and  N.  of  the 
mountain  pass,  called  Anigraca,  leading  into  the 
Thyreatis.  (Pans.  ii.  38.  § 4.)  Pausanias,  in  another 
passage  (viiL  7.  § 2),  calls  the  place  Genethlium 
(To'edAjo*'),  and  says  less  correctly  that  near  it  was 
the  spring  of  fresh  water  rising  in  the  sea,  called 
Dine;  whereas  this  spring  of  fresh  water  is  to  the 
S.  of  the  Anigraea.  [ Akoos,  p.  202,  b.]  Near  tills 
place  Danaus  is  said  to  hare  landed.  [Apobathmi.] 
No  remains  of  Genesiom  have  been  found,  but  it 
must  have  stood  near  the  village  of  KgverL  (Leake, 
Morea , vol.  ii.  pp.  477,  480;  Boblayc,  Recherche* , 
&e.  p.  48  ; Ross,  Rcitcn  im  Pelojxmnez,  p.  152; 
Curt i us,  Pelopontteso* , vol.  ii  p.  371 .) 

GENET ES  (roTfnjf),  the  name  of  a small  river 
and  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  near  Cotyora. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  548  ; Steph.  B.  ».  v.  ; Scylax,  who 
* calls  it  ririiriFTii.)  Some  authors  also  mention  a 
promontory  ( tutpa  rfv»yra/a)  in  that  neighbourhood 
(Steph.  B.  /. c.\  Apollon.  Rliod.  ii.  1009;  Val.  Flare. 
t.  148);  and  Pliny  (vi.  4)  speaks  of  a people  Ge- 
netae  in  the  same  district.  [L.  S ] 

GENETHLIUM  (TwtOKtov).  1.  A place  near 
Troezen,  where  Theseus  is  said  to  have  been  bora. 
(Pans.  ii.  32.  § 9.) 

2.  In  the  Argeia,  also  written  Genesium.  [Gr.- 

K ESI  PM.] 

GENEVA.  Caesar  ( B . G.  i.  6)  describes  Geneva 
as  the  furthest  town  of  the  Allobroges,  and  nearest 
to  the  borders  of  the  Helvetii.  The  Rhodanos  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Allobroges  and  the  Hel- 
▼etii ; and  a bridge  over  the  Rhone  nt  Geneva  con- 
nected the  two  territories. 

Since  the  time  of  Aldus  the  editors  have  kept  the 
reading  “Geneva”  in  Caesar’s  text;  but  there  is 
hardly  any  good  MSS.  authority  for  it.  The  best 
MSS.  have  u Genua,”  which  reading  Schneider  has 
in  his  edition  of  the  Gallic  War.  The  authority  for 
Geneva  is  an  inscription  of  doubtful  age,  which  has 
o ex  evens,  pro  viNoi  a : but  t wo  other  inscriptions 
have  QENAVKN9IBV9.  The  Greek  version  of  Caesar 
has  Tevofa  and  Tepowfo.  (Schmid,  ©d.  Caesar.)  In 
the  Antouine  Itin.  the  form  Cenava  occurs,  and 
Cennava  or  Gennava  in  the  Table.  Neither  Strabo 
nor  Ptolemy  mentions  Geneva.  The  French  form  of 
the  name  is  Gene re,  and  the  German  is  Gen/.  After 
Caesar’s  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Geneva  for  about 
400  years.  There  is  no  authority  for  naming  it 
Colon ia  Allobrogum. 

The  operations  of  Caesar  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geneva  are  described  under  the  article  Hei^ 
veto.  [G.  L.] 

GENNESARET.  [Pai-aestina  ; Tiberias 
Mare.] 

GE'NUA  (r/poi/a,  Strab.,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Genuensis: 
Genoa),  the  chief  maritime  city  of  Liguria,  situated 
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on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  bight  of 
the  extensive  bay  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Genoat 
but  in  ancient  times  called  the  Sinus  Ligusticus. 
It  appears  to  have  been  from  a very  early  period  the 
chief  city  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  and  the  principal 
emporium  of  trade  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
an  advantage  which  it  naturally  owed  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  port,  combined  with  the  facility  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior  by  the  valley  of  the 
Porcifcra.  Its  name,  indeed,  is  not  mentioned  in 
history  until  the  Second  Punic  War ; but  it  then 
appears  at  once  as  a place  of  considerable  importance. 
Hence,  when  the  consul  P.  Scipio  abandoned  the  in- 
tention of  pursuing  Hannibal  up  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  he  at  once  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Genua, 
with  the  view  of  proceeding  from  thence  to  oppose 
the  Carthaginian  general  in  the  valley  of  the  Pad  us. 
(Liv.  xxi.  32.)  And  at  a later  period  of  the  war 
(b.c.  205),  when  Mago  sought  to  renew  the  contest 
in  Liguria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  at  Genua  that 
he  landed,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  city  in 
the  first  instance;  though  he  subsequently  transferred 
his  head-quarters  to  Savo,  fur  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  operations  against  the  Ingauni.  (Liv.  xxviii.  46, 
xxix.  5.)  He  appears  to  have  destroyed  the  town 
before  he  quitted  the  country ; on  which  account  we 
find  (in  b.c.  203)  the  Roman  praetor  Sp.  Lucretius 
charged  with  the  duty  of  rebuilding  it.  (Id.xxx.  1.) 
From  this  time  Genua  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history, 
and  its  name  only  occurs  incidentally  during  the 
wars  of  tho  Romans  with  the  Ligurians  and  Spaniards. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  29;  Val.  Max.  i.  6.  § 7.)  It  afterwards 
became  a Roman  municipium,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  as  a flourishing  town  and  the  chief  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Ligurians ; but  it  is  evident 
that  it  never  attained  in  nncient  times  anything  like 
the  same  importance  to  which  it  rose  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  retains  at  the  present  day.  (Strab.  iv.  p. 
202,  v.  p.  21 1 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 3 ; 
Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9.)  It  was  from  thence,  however,  that 
a road  was  carried  inland  across  the  Apennines, 
proceeding  hy  Libarna  to  Dertona;  and  thus  opening 
out  a direct  communication  between  tho  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  plains  of  the  Po  (Strab.  v.  p.  217; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  294;  Tab.  Pent.'),  a circumstance  that 
must  have  tended  to  increase  its  commercial  pro- 
sperity. The  period  of  tho  construction  of  this  road 
is  uncertain.  Strabo  ascribes  it  to  Aemilius  Scauras; 
but  from  an  inscription  we  learn  that  it  was  called 
tho  Via  Pnstumia. 

A curious  monument,  illustrative  of  the  municipal 
relations  of  Genua  under  the  Roman  government,  is 
preserved  in  an  inscription  on  a bronze  tablet,  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1506,  and  still  preserved  in  tho 
Palazzo  del  Comtme  at  Genoa.  It  records  that,  a 
dispute  having  arisen  between  the  Genuates  and 
a neighbouring  people  called  the  Veiturii,  concerning 
the  limits  of  their  respective  territories,  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  who  appointed 
two  brothers  of  the  family  of  Minucius  Rufus  to 
decide  it;  and  their  award  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
inscription  in  question.  This  record,  which  dates 
from  the  year  of  Rome  637  (b.c.  117),  is  of  much 
interest  as  a specimen  of  early  Latin ; and  would 
also  be  an  important  contribution  to  our  topographical 
knowledge,  but  that  the  local  names  of  the  rivers  (or 
rather  streamlets)  and  mountains  therein  mentioned 
are  almost  without  exception  wholly  unknown.  Even 
the  position  of  the  two  tribes,  or  “ populi,”  most  fre- 
qnently  mentioned  in  it,  the  Veturii,  and  Langenses 
or  Langates,  cannot  bo  determined  with  any  certainty; 
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but  the  n&me  of  the  litter  its  thought  to  be  preserved 
in  that  of  Langareo,  a castle  in  the  valley  of  the 
Polcevera  ; and  it  is  evident  that  both  tribes  must 
have  bordered  on  that  valley,  the  most  considerable 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa , and  opening  out  to 
the  sea  immediately  to  the  W.  of  tliat  city.  The 
name  of  this  river,  which  is  called  Porcifeia  by 
Pliny  (Hi.  5.  s.  7),  is  variously  written  Poucoukra 
and  Pkocobkka  in  the  inscription,  which  was  itself 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Polcevera , about  10  miles 
from  Genoa,  The  orthography  of  that  document 
is  throughout  very  irregular  ; and  the  ethnic  forms 
Genuates  and  Genuenscs,  as  well  as  Litigates  and 
Latigcnses,  arc  used  without  any  distinction.  (The 
inscription  itself  is  published  by  Grater,  vol.  i.  p.  204, 
and  Orelli,  Inter .,  3121 ; and  from  a more  accurate 
copy  by  Kudorff,  4to.,  Berlin,  1842  ; and  Egger, 
Jieliq.  Lot  ini  Sermonit,  p.  185.) 

On  the  E.  of  Genua  flows  the  river  now  called  the 
Bimgno , which  must  be  the  same  with  the  Fkiutor 
of  Pliny  (Z.  c.);  it  is  a leas  considerable  stream  than 
the  Polcevera , and  is  always  dry  in  summer. 

No  ancient  authority  affords  any  countenance  to 
the  orthography  of  Janua  for  Genua,  which  appears 
to  have  coine  into  fashion  in  the  middle  ages,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  fabulous  tradition  that 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  Janus.  This 
form  of  the  name  is  first  found  in  Liutprand,  a Lom- 
Iwird  writer  of  the  tenth  century.  (Glover.  ItaL 
p.  70).  [E.U.B.] 

GENU'NII  (r*vowla  poTpd),  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pausanios,  who  states  that  Antoninus 
" deprived  the  Brigantes  in  Britain  of  a great  portion 
of  their  land,  because  with  arms  they  had  overrun 
the  territory  of  the  Genunii,  who  were  tributary  to 
the  Homans  ” (viiL  43.  § 4.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

GENU'SIUM  (Eth.  Genusinus  : Ginota ),  a town 
of  Apulia,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Lucania.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.l  1 . s.  16),  and  by  the  author 
of  the  Liber  de  Coloniis  (p.  262),  of  whom  the  lat- 
ter reckons  it  among  the  towns  of  Calabria;  but 
Pliny  is  correct  in  assigning  it  to  Apulia.  The  site 
is  marked  by  the  modern  town  of  Girtosa , which  re- 
tains the  name.  It  is  about  15  miles  from  the  gulf 
of  Tarentum,  and  10  from  Matera.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GE'NUSUS  (Vib.  Seq.  p.  10;  Pent.  Tab . : Ge- 
nesis, Geog.  Kav.),  a river  of  lllyricum,  upon 
the  lines  of  which  Appius  Claudius  had  his  camp 
when  ho  was  employed  against  Geutiua,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  consul  Acmilius  was  carrying  on  the 
war  against  Perseus  in  Macedonia,  b.  c.  168.  (Liv 
xliv.  30.)  Caesar  (B.  C.  75,  76;  Lucan,  v.  462), 
while  attempting  to  effect  a junction  with  the  divi-  j 
sion  of  Calvinus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirus  and  ; 
Thessaly,  crossed  this  river. 

It  is  the  river  now  called  Tjerma , or  Shtmbi. 
The  latter  is  obviously  a corruption  of  Scampis,  at 
or  near  Elbiuan.  The  branch  of  the  Genusua,  upon 
which  that  town  is  situated,  may  have  been  named  , 
Scampis  as  well  as  the  town,  and  by  a common  kind  | 
of  change  may  have  superseded  the  name  of  Ge- 
nusus  as  that  of  the  entire  course  of  the  stream  below 
the  junction.  (Leake,  Trav.  in  North.  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  280.)  f E.  B.  J.] 

GEP1I  Y'RA  (r «<pvpa,  r«^>uf>«Ti),  a place  in  Attica 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephissus,  on  the  sacred  road 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  where  the  initiated  assailed 
jassengers  with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  hence 
called  7 f«pvpiopol.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  404  ; Suid.  t.  v. 
rfQvfilfav ; llesych.  ».  v.  r«pvpioTal.) 

GET1DAE,  GEP1DI  (Tljvaibfi),  one  of  the 
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1 principal  tribes  of  the  Goths.  They  are  first  men- 
tioned by  Vopiscus  ( Prob . 18).  After  their  first  mi- 
gration, they  are  said  to  liave  settled  in  the  country 
; between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which  they 
! expelled  the  Burgundiones.  In  the  fifth  century  we 
find  them,  under  their  lung  Ardaric,  joining  the 
hosts  of  AUila,  with  whom  they  traversed  Gaul,  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube. As  they  were  regarded  as  dangerous  neighbours 
to  the  Eastern  Empire,  Justinian  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  Langobardi  against  them.  The  consequence  of 
this  was  that  the  Gcpidae  and  their  kingdom  were 
destroyed.  (Paul.  Diac.  i.  27;  Excerpt,  e AfenatuL 
Biatvria,  pp.  303,  310,  340,  387,  ed.  Bekker  and 
Niebuhr;  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  5;  comp.  Latham,  Epi- 
Ug.  to  Tac.  Germ.  p.  lxxxvi.)  [L.  S.1 

GERAE.  [Ekak.] 

GERAEA.  [Lusitania.-] 

GERAESTICUS.  [Erak.J 
GERAESTUS  (repaiords : Eth.  Tepaiorios'),  a 
promontory  of  Euboea,  forming  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  now  called  Cape  Aland,  IL 
There  was  a town  on  this  cape,  with  a celebrated 
temple  of  Poseidon,  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a well- 
frequented  port,  which  seems  to  have  been  small, 
though  Livy,  as  Leake  observes,  calls  it  “nubilis 
Kubocae  portus.”  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  177;  Herod-  viii. 
7.  ix.  105;  Thuc.  v.  3;  Xen.  I/elL  iii.  4.  § 4.  v.  4. 

§ Cl ; Strab.  x.  p.  446  ; Steph.  B.  t.  r.;  Liv.  xxxi. 
45 ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  2 1 ; Mela,  iL  7 ; Leake,  North- 
ern Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  423.) 

GERANDRUS  (r«pa*<8pof),  a town  of  Cyprus 
near  Soli,  where  a peculiar  kind  of  marble  was  found. 
(A pull.  Dysc.  Hitt.  Mirab.  xxxvi. ; Engel,  Kyprot, 
vol.  i.  p.  157.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

GE  RAN  El  A.  [Meoaris.1 
GEKANTHRAE.  [Geronthrak.] 

GERAR  (r  4 papa),  a town  and  country  of  the 
Philistines,  situated  between  Cndesh  and  Shur,  where 
Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned  for  many  years.  (Gen. 
xx.  1,  &v.,  xxvi.  I,  &c.)  According  to  S.  Jerome  it 
was  situated  25  miles  south  of  Elcutheropolis  (Be- 
togabra).  ( Ononuut.  t.  v. ; Reland,  Palaett.  p.  804.) 
Its  site  was  recovered  by  Mr.  Rowlands  in  1843,  ai.d 
is  thus  described:  44  From  Gaza  our  course  was  to 
Khalasa ; on  our  way  wc  discovered  ancient  Gcrar. 
We  had  heard  of  it  at  Gaza  under  the  name  of  Joorf- 
el-Gertir  (the  ‘Rush’  or  4 Rapid  of  Gcrar ’X 
which  we  found  to  lie  three  hours  SSE.  of  Gaza, 
within  Wady- Gaza,  u deep  and  broad  channel, 
coming  down  from  the  SE.,  and  receiving,  a little 
higher  up  than  this  spot,  Wady-et-Sheriak,  from 
the  ENE.  Near  Joorf-tl-Gerar  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  city,  called  Khirbet-el- Gcrar  (‘  The  ruins  of 
Gcrar ').  Our  road  beyond  to  Khalasa  lay  along  a 
plain  slightly  undulated.  This  plain  must  be  the 
land  of  Gcrar."  (Williams,  Holy  City , vol.  i.  apj>en- 
dix,  p.  4G4.)  [G.W.] 

GERASA  (r ipaaa  : Eth.  Ttpacrnris),  a city  of 
Coelesyria,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15);  reckoned 
to  the  Decapolis  by  Pliny,  for  it  is  clear  that  Genoa 
must  be  substituted  for  GaZasa,  as  by  Harduiu. 
(Plin.  v.  18.)  It  is  associated  with  Philadelphia, 
as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Peraea,  by  Joeephus 
(B.  J.  iii.  3.  § 3),  and  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Pella  and  Scythopolis  (i.  4,  ii.  19).  But,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  it  was  35  miles  from  Pella.  Its  site  ia 
marked  by  the  very  extensive  ruins  of  Gerash , about 
35  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  land  of  Bashan,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  desert  of  the  Uauran.  It  is  remarkable,  con- 
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tidering  the  importance  of  the  mins,  that  the  his- 
torical notices  are  so  scanty ; but  it  appears  to  have 
attained  its  celebrity  posterior  to  the  classical  geo- 
graphers, as  all  the  figments  of  the  inscriptions  to 
he  found  among  the  ruins  bear  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror Antoninus.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  results  of  the  careful  survey  of  this  interesting 
city  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Bankcs.  have  never  yet  been  given  to  the 
world.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Seetzen,  in  1805 
— 1806.  and  afterwards  described  by  the  enter- 
prising Burckhardt;  since  which  time  it  has  been 
frequently  visited  and  described  by  Enropean  tra- 
vellers. The  summary  description  of  those  most 
accurate  observers  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  must 
suffice  in  this  place;  but  for  fuller  particulars  the 
reader  may  consult  Burckhardt  {Syria,  pp.  252 — 
264)  and  Buckingham  ( Travels  »»  Palestine,  caps, 
xx.  xxi.),  the  former  of  whom  has  furnished  a ge- 
neral plan  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  a more  accurate 
plan,  with  details  of  the  principal  buildings.  Bnt 
the  best  idea  of  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  ruins 
may  be  obtained  from  its  wonderfully  accurate  re- 
production in  three  engravings  from  Daguerreotype 
drawings  by  Dr.  Keith,  published  in  illustration  of 
the  36th  edition  of  his  father’s  work  on  “ Tho  Evi- 
dence of  Prophecy,”  in  which  the  principal  streets 
and  buildings  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished.  The 
summary  description  above  alluded  to  is  as  follows: — 
“ It  has  been  a splendid  city,  built  on  two  sides  of 
a valley,  with  a fine  stream  running  through  it ; the 
situation  is  beautiful.  The  town  has  been  prin- 
cipally composed  of  two  main  streets,  crossing  each 
other  in  the  centre  at  right  angles,  like  Antinoe. 
The  streets  have  been  lined  with  a double  row  of 
columns,  some  of  which  are  Ionic  and  some  Co 
rinthian;  the  pavement  is  exceedingly  good,  and 
there  is  an  elevated  space  on  each  side  for  foot  pas- 
sengers ; the  marks  of  the  chariot  wheels  are  visible 
in  many  parts  of  the  streets.  Djerash,  supposed  to 
be  either  Pella  or  Gerasa,  but  in  some  respects 
answering  to  neither,  can  boast  of  more  public  edi- 
fices than  any  city  we  have  seen.  There  are  two 
theatres,  two  grand  temples,  one,  as  appears  by  a 
Greek  inscription,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  like  that  at 
Palmyra,  and  not  unlike  that  edifice,  being  con- 
structed in  the  centre  of  an  immense  double  peri- 
style court  The  diameter  of  the  columns  of  the 
temple  is  five  feet,  and  the  height  of  just  propor- 
tions ; the  capitals  are  Corinthian  and  well  executed. 
One  singularity  in  this  edifice  is  a chamber  under 
ground,  below  the  principal  hall  of  the  temple,  with 
a bath  in  the  centre.  Five  or  Bix  inferior  temples 
are  scattered  about  the  town,  and  a magnificent 
Ionic  oval  space,  of  309  feet  long,  adds  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  ruins.  The  scene  of  the  larger 
theatre  is  nearly  perfect,  presenting  a singularity 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  There  are  two  grand 
baths,  and  also  two  bridges  crossing  the  valley  and 
river.  The  temples,  and  both  theatres,  are  built  of 
marble,  but  not  of  a very  fine  sort.  Three  hundred 
yards  from  SW.  gate  is  the  Circus  or  Stadium,  and 
near  it  is  the  triumphal  arch.  The  cemetery  sur- 
rounds the  city,  but  the  sarcophagi  are  not  very 
highly  finished ; upwards  of  230  columns  are  now 
standing  in  the  city.  There  is  to  the  NE.,  about 
200*  yards  distance,  a very  large  reservoir  for  water, 
and  a picturesque  tomb  fronted  by  4 Corinthian 
colnmns  ; near  it  also  is  an  aqueduct.  These  ruins, 
being  overgrown  with  wood,  are  objects  of  consider- 
‘>le  interest.  There  arc  numerous  inscriptions  in 
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all  directions,  chiefly  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pins ; 
most  of  them  are  much  mutilated ; but  the  one  I 
allude  to  about  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  was  on  the 
propyleum  of  that  edifice,  which  has  been  a grand 
piece  of  architecture.  On  the  whole,  wo  hold 
Djerash  to  be  a much  finer  mass  of  ruins  than 
Palmyra  ; the  city  has  three  entrances  of  richly  or- 
namented gateways,  and  the  remains  of  the  wall, 
with  its  occasional  towers,  are  in  wonderful  preser- 
vation.” (Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  317, 318.)  [G.  W.] 

GERASUS,  a river  of  Dacia  (Amtn.  Marc.  xxxi. 
3.  § 7),  which  Jornandes  {de  Get.  22)  calls  Gkissia, 
and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  Gkkmia.  Schafarik 
{Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  507),  who  makes  it  out  to  bo 
the  same  as  the  Cusua  of  Tacitos  (Ann.  ii.  63), 
identifies  it  with  the  Karos,  an  affluent  of  the 
Theiss.  [E.  B.J.] 

GERE'NTA  {Tepitvla,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
ri  rVprjKa,  Strmb.;  Dpqrot,  Hes.  Fragm.  22  : Eth. 
rerfvioi),  a town  of  Messenia,  where  Nestor  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  up  after  the  destruction  of 
Pylon,  and  whence  he  derived  the  surname  Gereniaq, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  Homer.  There  is, 
however,  no  town  of  this  name  in  Homer,  and  many 
of  the  ancient  critics  identified  the  later  Gerenia  with 
the  Homeric  Enope.  (//.  i.  150;  Pans.  iii.  26.  § 9; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  Under  the  Roman  empire  Ge- 
renia was  the  most  northerly  of  the  Eleuthero-La- 
conian  towns,  and  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Messenian  gulf',  upon  the  mountainous  pro- 
montory now  called  Cape  Kephali.  'It  possessed  a 
celebrated  sanctuary  of  Machaon,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Rhodbn.  Pausanias  says  that  in  the  district 
of  Gerenia  there  was  a mountain  called  Calathintn, 
upon  which  there  was  a sanctuary  of  Clara,  and  close 
to  the  latter  a cavern,  of  which  the  entrance  was 
narrow,  though  within  there  were  many  things  worthy 
to  be  seen.  (Paus.  iii.  26.  §11.)  This  cavern  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  noticed  by  Leake,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  a little  valley  behind  the  beach 
of  Kitries,  and  immediately  under  a rocky  gorge  in 
the  mountains : at  present  the  entrance  is  not  narrow, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  widened  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  a sheep-fold,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
at  present  used.  Leake  observed  two  or  three  se- 
pulchral niches  in  the  side  of  the  cliffs  about  the 
valley.  Two  very  ancient  inscriptions  discovered  at 
Gerenia  are  published  by  Bockh.  {Corp.  Inscr. 
no.  13,  42.) 

Gerenia  is  placed  by  the  French  Commission  at 
Zamdta,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  where  a 
castle  built  by  the  Franks  rests  upon  very  ancient 
foundations.  But  Leake  observes  that  the  words  of 
Pausanias  (Hi.  26.  § 11) — reprfflas  W its  it  pe- 
atn/auxv  Avw  rptdxorra  araSiovs  'AActyoria 

— leave  little  or  no  doubt  that  Gerenia  was  a mari- 
time town,  and  that  it  is  now  represented  by  Kitrids 
on  the  coast.  He  further  supposes  that  Zamdta  is 
the  site  of  Alagonia.  But  since  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Greece  were  almost  universally  built  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
acropolis  and  the  original  town  of  Gerenia  stood  at 
Zamdta , bat  that  the  town  itself  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  coast.  (Leake,  Aforea,  vol.  i.  p.  323, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  180;  Boblaye,  Reeherches , <je. 
p.  93;  Curtins,  Peloponnesos.  vol.  ii.  p.  286.) 

GERGIS,  GERGl'THUS,  G ERGITHES ( ripryti, 
TipyiBos,  ripyidfi : Eth.  r epy(Otot),  a town  in 
Troas,  on  the  north  of  the  river  Scamander,  was  in- 
habited, according  to  Herodotus  (v.  122,  vii.  43), 
by  descendants  of  the  ancient  Tcucrians.  In  the 
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time  of  Xenophon  (ZTett  iii.  1 . § 1 5)  Gergis  is  called 
a strong  place ; it  had  an  acropolis  and  strong  walls, 
and  wa9  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Dardanian 
princess  Mania.  (Comp.  Plut.  Phoc.  18;  Liv.xxxviii. 
39 ; Strab.  xiii.  p.  589 ; Plin.  v.  32 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  256,  xii.  p.  524.)  King  Attalua  of 
Pergamns  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of  Gergis  to 
a place  near  the  sources  of  the  Caicus,  whence  we 
afterwards  find  a place  called  Gergetha  or  Ger- 
githion,  near  Larissa,  in  the  territory  of  Cyme. 
(Strab.  I c.  6 1 6.)  The  old  town  of  Gergis  was  believed 
by  some  to  have  been  tho  birthplace  of  the  Sibyl, 
whence  coins  found  there  have  the  image  of  the 
prophetess  impressed  upon  them.  [L.  S.] 

GEKGO'VIA.  In  most  texts  of  Caesar’s  Gallic 
War  (B.  G.  rii.  9)  there  is  mention  made  of  “ Ger- 
govia, a town  of  the  Boii,  whom  Caesar  planted 
there  after  their  defeat  in  the  Helvetic  War,  and 
made  dependent  on  the  Aedui.**  Bat  the  name  of 
the  town  in  this  passage  of  Caesar  is  uncertain, 
though  it  may  be  something  like  Gergovia.  And  if 
Gergovia  is  tiie  right  name,  we  do  not  know  where 
the  place  was. 

The  Gergovia  which  Caesar  tried  to  take  was  a 
city  of  the  Arvemi  (2?.  G.  vii.  34),  the  position  of 
which  may  be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy 
from  Caesar’s  narrative.  After  the  capture  of  Ava- 
ricum,  Caesar  went  to  Dccetia  ( Dtcise ) on  the  Loire 
to  settle  the  differences  of  tho  Aedui,  after  which, 
taking  six  legions  and  some  of  his  cavalry,  be  set  out 
for  the  country  of  the  Arverni,  and  of  course  he 
must  march  southward.  His  course  was  along  the 
river  F.laver  ( A liter ).  But  before  he  could  reach 
Gergovia  he  had  to  cross  the  A Uier.  Gergovia, 
therefore,  is  south  of  Dccctia,  and  west  of  the  A Uier. 
Vercingetorix,  who  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
A Uier,  broke  down  all  the  bridges  on  the  river;  and, 
while  Caesar  was  marching  along  the  east  bank,  he 
marched  along  the  left,  and  kopt  him  in  sight. 
Caesar  could  not  make  a bridge  over  the  river  in 
face  of  his  enemy ; and  the  A Uier,  he  observes  ( B.  G. 
vii.  35),  is  generally  not  fordable  before  the  autumn. 
Caesar  got  out  of  the  difficulty  in  this  way.  He 
encamped  in  a wooded  place  opposite  to  one  of  the 
bridges  which  Vercingetorix  had  broken  down,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  remained  there  with  two 
legions.  He  sent  forward  the  other  four  legions  with 
all  his  heavy  material, distributing  these  troops  in  such  1 
h way  as  to  present  to  Vercingetorix  the  appearance 
of  six  complete  legions.  The  four  legions  had  orders 
to  make  a long  march;  and  when  Caesar  judged 
from  the  time  of  the  day  that  they  were  at  their 
camping  ground,  he  began  to  repair  the  broken 
bridge,  of  which  the  lower  part  of  the  piles  remained 
entire.  This  was  soon  done;  the  two  legions  were 
taken  over,  and  orders  sent  to  the  four  legions  to 
return.  Vercingetorix,  discovering  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  not  choosing  to  risk  fighting  a buttle 
against  his  will,  marched  ahead  of  Caesar  as  hard  as 
he  could,  and  reached  Gergovia  (2?.  G.  vii.  35). 
From  the  place  where  he  crossed  the  A Uier  Caesar 
reached  Gergovia  in  five  days’  march.  We  neither 
know  where  he  crossed  the  river,  nor  tl>e  length  of 
his  marc  lies,  nor  the  precise  direction;  but  it  was 
south. 

He  describes  Gergovia  as  situated  on  a very  high 
mountain,  difficult  of  access  on  all  sides.  (2J.  G. 
vii.  36.)  The  camp  of  Vercingetorix  was  near  the  I 
town  on  the  mountain,  and  around  him  were  en-  | 
ramped,  at  moderate  distances  and  separately,  the 
forces  of  the  several  states  under  his  command. 
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The  Gallic  troops  occupied  all  the  heights  which 
commanded  a view  into  the  plain  below,  and  pre- 
sented a terrible  appearance.  Opposite  to  the  town 
and  close  to  tho  foot  of  the  mountain  was  a hill, 
excellent  for  defence,  and  with  a steep  face  all 
round.  This  hill  was  held  by  the  Galli,  but  Caesar 
saw  that  if  he  could  take  it,  his  men  would  be  able 
to  cut  off  the  enemy  from  a large  part  of  their 
water  and  prevent  them  from  foraging  so  freely. 
The  force  that  the  Galli  had  on  this  hill  was  no* 
very  great ; and  Caesar,  attacking  it  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  before  any  aid  could  come  from  the  town, 
got  the  place  and  put  two  legions  in  it.  He  also 
cut  two  ditches,  twelve  feet  wide,  from  this  hill  to 
his  principal  encampment,  which  was  in  the  plain. 
Tho  road  between  the  two  ditches  was  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  camps.  The  mountain 
of  Gergovia  is  marked  a,  a in  the  view ; the  hill  in 
front  of  it,  marked  6,  b,  is  the  small  hill  which  Caesar 
took,  now  called  Pug  de  Jut  sat.  This  view  is  from 
Sc  ropes  Central  France. 
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From  this  hill  that  he  lmd  occupied,  the  Pug  de 
Juuat,  Caesar  attempted  to  surprise  Gergovia.  He 
moved  his  men,  a few  at  a time,  from  the  large 
camp  to  the  I*uy  de  J total,  while  he  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  by  a feint  of  attacking  the 
mountain  of  Gergovia  on  the  north-west  side.  When 
all  was  ready,  he  ordered  his  allies,  the  Aedui,  to  get 
up  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  on  the  south-east  side, 
while  he  with  his  men  climbed  np  the  steep  side  of 
the  mountain  which  is  opposite  to  the  Put/  de  JtusaL 
The  movement  was  successful,  and  lie  got  an  the 
plateau  of  Gergovia  and  took  three  of  the  Galhe 
camps.  But  tho  Impetuosity  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
marred  all. 

They  pursued  the  enemy  up  to  the  town  wall  and 
the  gates,  in  full  confidence  that  they  should  take 
tho  place  at  once.  One  of  the  centurions  with  the 
help  of  three  of  his  men  climbed  up  the  wall,  and 
helped  them  up  after  him.  The  noise  brought  up 
the  rest  of  the  Galli,  who  were  busy  in  fortifying 
that  part  of  the  appraacliee  to  the  dty  on  which 
they  supposed  that  Caesar  had  a design,  and  a fierce 
fight  took  place  under  the  walls,  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  the  Romans,  who  were  not  a match  for 
the  enemy  in  numbers,  were  on  unfavourable  ground, 
and  were  also  exhausted  by  running  and  fighting. 
Caesar  sent  to  T.  Scxtius,  whom  he  had  left  on  the 
Puy  de  J ussat,  to  bring  up  some  cohorts  and  place 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  enemy’s  right,  that, 
if  the  Romans  were  driven  down  the  mountain,  he 
might  check  the  parsnit.  While  the  fight  was  going 
on  the  Aedui  made  their  appearance,  whom  Caesar 
had  ordered  to  climb  the  mountain  on  the  right, 
that  is,  on  Caesar's  right,  or  the  south-east  side  of 
the  mountain.  The  resemblance  of  their  armour  to 
that  of  the  enemy  made  the  Romans  take  them  fur 
the  troops  of  Vercingetorix,  though  the  Aedui  gave 
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the  usual  signal  of  being  friends.  The  Homans 
being  now  hard  pressed,  and,  having  lost  forty-six 
centurions,  were  driven  down  the  mountain.  The 
tenth,  Caesar’s  favourite  legion,  checked  the  hot 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  ami  the  cohorts  of  T.  Sextius 
also  came  to  the  relief.  When  the  Romans  got  down 
to  the  plain  they  faced  about,  and  stood  ready  to 
renew  the  fight;  but  Vercingetorix  led  his  men  back 
to  their  entrenchments.  Caesar  lost  near  700  men 
in  this  affair.  Shortly  after  he  left  the  place  for  the 
•country  of  the  Aedui,  and  again  crossed  the  AUier, 
which  confirms  the  fact,  if  it  needs  confirmation, 
that  Gergoria  was  in  the  hill  country  on  the  west 
side  of  the  AUier.  (B.  G.  vii.  53.) 

There  is  nothing  to  be  got  from  the  other  ancient 
writers  who  mention  Gergoria.  (Sirab.  p.  191; 
Dion  Cass.  xl.  35.)  D’Anville  (Notice,  <fc.)  gave 
sune  good  reasons  for  fixing  on  this  part  as  the  site 
of  Gergoria.  The  place  still  keeps  its  name  Ger- 
ffnie.  It  is  about  4 miles  south  of  Clermont,  in 
the  Awergne.  The  sommit  of  the  mountain  is  a 
flat,  somewhat  more  than  an  English  mile  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  one-third  of  a mile  in 
width.  Excavations  have  laid  open  the  foundations 
of  walls  strongly  bruit,  wells  lined  with  cement,  and 
pavements.  Broken  utensils,  medals,  and  red  pot- 
tery have  also  been  found.  Gallic  medals,  some 
gold  and  silver,  but  most  of  bronze,  are  picked  up 
there,  when  the  earth  is  stirred  for  cultivation. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  once  a town  here,  and  it  was 
probably  inhabited  after  the  Homan  conquest ; though 
Auguatonemetum,  or  Clermont,  was  the  capital  of 
the  Arverni  in  the  Homan  period.  [Auoijstone- 
mktum.] 

The  plan  of  Gergoria  is  from  Caylus  (RecueU 
cf  Antiquites,  tom.  v.  pi.  101).  There  is  also  a plan 
of  the  place  in  Pasumot  (Mfmoires  Gtag.  sur 
quelqws  A ntiquitrf  tie  la  Gaule , L p.  If  16).  Walcke- 
naer  (G(og.,  <jc.  vol.  i.  p.  341,  note)  says  that  the 
plan  of  Pasumot  is  copied  from  that  of  Caylus,  but 
with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  names.  He  adds 


PLAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  GERGOVIA  AND 
ITS  ENVIRONS. 

1.  Plateau  of  Gergoria. 

?.  Roman  Camp. 

3.  I.a  Roche. 

4.  Jut*  at. 

A.  Puy  de  Justat. 
fi.  Roma  gnat. 

7.  A stream  north  of  Gergoria* 

H.  Mon  t Ragmm. 

9.  Montague  de  la  Serve. 

10.  Pat/  4e  htonian. 
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that  the  commentary  of  Caylus  and  that  of  Fa*u> 
mot  on  the  plan  of  Gergoria  are  both  very  good;  but 
the  researches,  and  probably  the  opinions  contained 
in  them,  are  the  property  of  Masson,  prior  of  St 
Andr^,  who  read  a Mimotre  on  this  subject  to  tho 
literary  society  of  Clermoni.  The  plan  shows  the 
I\ty  de  Jussat , separated  from  the  hill  of  Gergovi;i 
by  a depression.  The  hill  to  the  west  of  the  Pug 
de  Jussat  is  that  from  which  Sc  rope’s  view  is 
taken.  On  the  south  is  a stream  which  flows  into 
the  AUier , and  Caesar’s  camp  must  hare  been  near 
it.  Another  stream  flows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Pug  de  Jussat  and  of  the  mountain  of  Gergovia; 
which  will  explain  Caesar's  remark  about  the  chance 
of  cutting  off  part  of  the  enemy’s  water.  The  plan 
shows  a descent  from  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  on 
the  NW.,  near  Romagnat,  and  another  on  the  SK., 
near  Merdogne.  The  high  ground  above  Romagnat 
seems  to  be  the  point  of  Caesar's  feigned  attack. 
D'Anville  says  that  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  is 
called  Podium  Mardonioe  in  a document  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  there  is  now  a place  called  Mer- 
dogne or  Mardogne , at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Gergovia,  between  it  and  La  Roche.  He  takes  tho 
Pug  de  Monton,  due  south  of  Gergovia,  to  be  the  hill 
which  Caesar  got  possession  of  before  he  attempted 
to  surprise  Gergovia. 

Ukert  (GaUien,  p.  399)  concluded  that  Gergoria 
was  SW.of  th  e AUier;  but  that  is  all  that  he  has  done. 
It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  noticing  Keichard’s 
absurd  attempt  to  fix  the  position  of  Gergovia,  if  it 
had  not  been  accepted  by  one  editor  of  Caesar 
(Herzog),  who,  knowing  nothing  of  geography,  has 
added  to  his  edition  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  a map 
by  Reichard,  in  which  Gergovia  is  placed  on  the 
Loire,  east  of  Orleans.  [G.  L.1 

GERIZIM  or  GARIZIM  (rap«£v,  Tapifeie).  The 
general  situation  and  appearance  of  Mount  Gerizim 
are  described,  and  its  position  identified,  in  tbe 
article  EhaL.  Josephus  calls  it  the  highest  of  all 
the  mountains  of  Samaria  (dnt.  xi.  8.  § 2),  and  uni- 
formly places  it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Shcchero, 
in  agreement  with  holy  Scripture  (e.  g.  Ant.  v.  1. 
§ 19,  xi.  8.  § 6,  xiii.  9.  § 1),  so  that  the  observa- 
tion of  St  Jerome,  “ Samaritani  arbitrantur  hos  duo 
moutes  juxta  Neapolim  esse,  sed  vehementer  errant,” 
— as  though  only  tbe  Samaritans  assigned  them  that 
position,  — is  inexplicable.  That  Gerizim  was  re- 
garded with  special  veneration  by  the  Samaritans  prior 
to  the  erection  of  the  temple,  by  which  the  schism  was 
perpetuated,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  circumstance* 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  temple  are  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  8.  § 2).  Manaaaeh, 
the  brother  of  Jaddua  the  high  priest,  having  married 
Nicaso,  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  was  required  by 
the  Jews  either  to  divorce  his  wife,  or  to  withdraw 
from  the  priestly  office.  His  father-in-law  persuaded 
him  to  retain  his  wife,  on  the  promise  that  he  would 
procure  permission  to  erect  on  Mount  Gerizim  a 
temple  similar  to  that  at  Jerusalem.  This  per- 
mission he  obtained  from  Alexander  the  Great,  while 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  its  erection  could 
scarcely  have  been  completed  when  Sanballat  died 
(§  4).  From  this  time  forward  sacrifices  were  offered 
at  this  temple  to  the  Most  High  God,  until  the  Sa- 
maritans, in  order  to  escape  a participation  in  the 
persecutions  of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus  Epipbanes, 
requested  of  him  that  their  temple  might  be  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Heilenius,  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  xii.  5.  § 5),  but,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (vi.  2),  followed  i>y 
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Eusebios  (Chron.),  to  Jupiter  Xenius.  Shortlj 
after,  in  the  debate  before  Ptolemy  Phiioraetor  (Ant. 
xiil  3.  § 4),  the  Samaritan  advocates  ignore  its 
Pagan  dedication,  and  claim  Mosaic  authority  for  its 
erection;  failing  to  establish  which,  they  were  put 
to  death.  The  temple  of  Sanballat  was  destroyed 
by  Hvrcanus,  the  Jewish  high  priest,  after  it  had 
stood  200  years  (Ant.  xiii.  9.  § 1);  and  we  have 
no  notice  of  its  restoration.  Indeed,  the  allusion  of 
the  Samaritan  woman  ( John,  iv.  20)  would  seem  to 
intimate  that  “ this  mountain  ” was  no  longer  the 
seat  of  their  worship ; but  a temple  was  afterwards 
erected,  probably  over  the  ruins  of  the  former, — 
whether  for  the  Samaritans  or  the  Pagans  is  not 
clear,  as  Ai&s  tylorov  ayulnarov  ttpbv,  in  a heathen 
author,  may  mean  either.  (Damasc.  ap.  Phot,  liibl. 
cod.  242.  p.  1055.)  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  temple  represented  on  the  reverse  of 
the  coins  of  Flavia  Neapolis  from  the  time  of  Titus 
to  Volusianua.  The  temple  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a mountain,  with  numerous  steps  leading  to 
it  ( Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  433,  434;  Williams,  Holy 
City,  vol.i.  p.  241,  n.  4.)  It  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Samaritans  in  the  fifth  century,  when,  in 
A.  d.  474,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Christians  by 
the  emperor  Zeno,  in  reprisals  for  the  ruin  and  dese- 
cration of  five  churches,  by  the  Samaritans,  in  the 
city  of  Neapolis.  The  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
was  slightly  fortified,  and  guarded  by  a small  de- 
tachment of  the  large  garrison  of  the  city.  In  the 
reign  of  Anastasias  it  was  recovered  for  a short  time 
by  the  Samaritans,  who  were  finally  faceted  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  when  the  mountain  was  more 
strongly  fortified.  (Procop.  de  Aedif  v.  7;  Robin- 
son, fiib.  Res.  vol  iii.  pp.  123—125.)  From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  Samaritans  have  had  no  edi- 
fice on  the  site,  but  for  a very  long  period  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  on  the  mountain  at 
their  three  great  festivals;  a practice  which  is  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.  “ The  6pot  where  they 
sacrifice  the  passover.  seven  lambs  among  them  all, 
is  pointed  out  just  below  the  highest  point,  and  be- 
fore coming  t A the  last  slight  acclivity.  It  is  marked 
by  two  parallel  rows  of  rough  stone  laid  upon  the 
ground ; and  a small  round  pit,  roughly  stoned  up, 
in  which  the  flesh  is  roasted.”  A little  beyond  this, 
and  higher  up  the  mountain,  “ are  the  ruins  of  an 
immense  structure,  bearing  every  appearance  of 
having  once  been  a large  and  strong  fortress.”  They 
are  called  Fl-KuVah  (the  castle)  by  the  Samaritans, 
and  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  fortress  erected 
hy  Justinian.  (Robinson,  Mb.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  99.) 
Round  a large  naked  rock,  a little  to  the  south  of 
the  castle,  which  is  reputed  the  most  sacred  place  of 
all,  are  traces  of  walls,  which  may  possibly  indicate 
the  position  of  the  temple,  particularly  as  the  Sa- 
maritans ]>rofes8  that  this  is  the  place  where  the  ark 
formerly  rested  in  the  tabernacle.  Further  south, 
aud  indeed  all  around  upon  this  eminence,  are  ex- 
tensive foundations,  apparently  of  dwellings,  as  if 
niins  of  a former  city  There  are  also  many  cisterns ; 
but  all  now  dry.  [G.  W.l 

GERMA  (ripprj : F.th.  T(ppr\v6%),  also  called 
'ifpa  rippy,  a town  of  Mysia,  situated  between 
the  rivers  Maccstus  and  Rhyndacus.  (PtoL  v.  2.  § 
14:  Steph.  B.  s.  p.;  llierocl.)  Ruins  of  this  town 
are  still  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Germnsloo. 
Another  town  <jf  the  name  of  Germa  is  mentioned  in 
Mysta,  between  Pergamus  and  Thyatira.  (I tin. 

Anton.\  comp.  Arnndell,  Seven  Churches,  p.  278.) 

The  following  coin  belongs  probably  to  the  former 
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of  these  two  places.  The  letters  on  the  obverse  on 
the  right  of  the  standing  figure  ought  to  be  MHN 
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The  third  and  most  celebrated  place  of  this  name 
was  situated  in  Galatia,  on  the  site  of  the  modern 
Yerma,  between  Pcssinus  and  Ancyra.  Ptolemy  (v. 
4.  § 7)  calls  it  a Roman  colony,  which  title  is  con- 
finned  by  the  coins  found  there,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  conferred  upon  it  by  Vespasian  or  his  sons, 
for  none  of  these  coins  are’ older  than  Domitian. 
From  ecclesiastical  writers  we  learn  that  Germa  * as 
an  episcopal  see  of  Galatia  Salutaris,  and  a Byzan- 
tine writer  (Theoplian.  Chron.  p.  203)  informs  us 
that  at  a later  period  Germa  took  the  name  of 
MyriangtlL  (Comp.  Hamilton's  Researches,  L p. 
4*2.)  [L.S.] 

GERMA'NIA  (fi  r eppavla : Eth . German  us,  r«p- 
: Adj.  Germanicus,  r*ppavu(6s:  Germany; 
F rench,  Allemagne ; ltal.  Alemagna ; Germ.  Deutsch- 
land or  Teutschland),  one  of  the  great  divisions  of 
continental  Europe,  acts  no  very  prominent  part  in 
the  history  of  antiquity  until  the  period  of  the  Ro- 
man empire ; but  during  the  last  period  of  the  West- 
ern empire  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  civilised 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  by  sending  forth  hosts 
of  barbarians,  who,  in  the  end,  overthrew  the  empire, 
established  new  dynasties  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, and  infused  a better  blood  into  the  effete  in- 
habitants of  the  south-west  of  Europe. 

I.  A awe.  — Tacitus  (Germ.  2)  states:  “ Ger- 
man me  vocabulum  reccna  et  nuper  additum,  quoniam 
qui  primum  Rhenum  transgressi  Gallos  expnlerint, 
et  nunc  Tungri  tunc  Germain  vocati  sint.  Ita  na- 
tionis  nutnen,  non  gentis,  evaluisse  paulatim,  ut  omnes 
primum  a victor©  ob  metum,  mox  a se  ipsis,  invento 
nomine  Germani  vocarentur."  According  to  this 
passage,  the  name  Germania  had  been  recently  given 
to  the  whole  country;  the  name  itself  had  been 
known  long  before  his  time  (Cic.  in  Pis.  33,  Phil 
xi.  6;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  67),  though  we  are,  perhaps,  not 
quite  warranted  in  assuming  that  it  occurred  in  the 
Capitol ine  Fasti  as  early  as  the  year  B.  c.  220. 
(Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  65,  note  16.) 
f acit  us  further  regards  Germani  as  a proper  name 
of  the  tribe  afterwards  called  Tungri,  and  not  as 
an  appellative,  and  intimates  that  from  this  one 
tribe  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. But  others  among  the  ancients  (St nib.  vii.  p. 
290,  iv.  p.  195;  Veil.  Pat  f.c.;  Eustath.  cui  LHonys. 
Per.  285)  believed  that  Germani  was  the  well- 
known  Latin  appellative  which  was  given  to  the 
Germans  to  describe  them  as  “ brothers  ” of  the  Gauls 
or  Celts.  This  latter  view,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  some  eminent  Germans  of  modem  times,  was 
probably  the  reason  which  often  led  the  ancients 
to  confound  Germans  and  Celts,  whence  Virgil  calls 
the  Arar  a river  of  Germany  ( Fclog.  i.  63);  and  the 
Gen  nans  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine  are  sometimes  called 
Celts.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  12,  Ixxi.  3;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  31.) 
The  French  and  Italian  names  (Allemagne  and  Ale- 
magna)  are  derived  from  the  German  tribes  of  the 
A lemanni , A lamnni,  or  A lamanni,  who,  as  their  name 
indicates  (Alls  Manner),  form  d a confederation  of 
several  tribes  on  the  upper  Rhine  and  Danube,  and 
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from  whom  the  Gauls  transferred  the  name  to  the 
■whole  German  nation;  for  these  Alemanni  made  fre- 
quent inroads  into  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  (xxvii. 
1 4 : *AAapSarvoi)  on  the  occasion  of  a war  which 
Caracal  la  had  to  carry  on  against  them.  Some 
modem  inquirers  derive  the  name  Germani  from  the 
Persian,  referring  to  the  Persian  tribe  called  Ger- 
mani (Herod,  i.  125),  and  to  the  Persian  Kerman 
(Caramania),  that  is,  hospitality ; their  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  resemblance  existing  between  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Germans  and 
those  of  the  Persians.  But  if  it  were  true  that  the  Ger- 
mans brought  the  name  with  them  from  Asia,  it  would 
have  been  indigenous  among  them;  but  down  to  the 
present  day,  neither  any  German  tribe,  nor  the  whole 
nation,  ever  called  itself  German,  but  always  Deutschor 
Teutsch  (Gothic  Thiudisko,  old  High  German  Diutisc, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  Theodisc).  The  some  remark 
applies  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  Ger- 
man Ger,  Cuter. , ITeer,  or  Wehr,  which  has  been 
proposed  by  some.  Surely  the  Romans  would  not 
have  called  the  nation  by  a name  derived  from  a 
German  root  that  was  unknown  to  them,  seeing  that 
the  Germans  themselves  did  not  use  that  name.  The 
probability  is  that  the  name  Germani  is  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  that  it  had  come  into  general  use  among  the 
Celts  in  Gaul  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  who  there 
heard  it  applied  to  the  whole  nation  dwelling  on 
the  east  of  the  Rhine.  In  Haupt's  Zeitschrift  fur 
Deutsche  Alterthumer  (voL  v.  p.  514),  H.  Leo  has 
proposed  a very  probable  etymology  from  the  Celtic, 
laying  great  stress  upon  Tacitus’s  expression,  06 
metwn . He  derives  the  name  from  the  Gaelic 
goir  or  gair  (to  cry  out),  and  gaire , gairm,  gair- 
mean  (a  cry);  so  that  Gcrmanus  would  signify 
jsomething  like  the  Homeric  £oV  hyaQds,  a fierce, 
terrible  warrior.  Thus  much,  then,  is  certain, 
that  Germani  was  the  name  given  to  the  people  by 
their  neighbours,  and  for  a time  the  Germans  them- 
selves may  have  used  it  in  their  intercourse  with 
Celts  and  Romans;  but  it  never  was  adopted  by  the 
Germans  so  as  to  supersede  their  own  name.  Teu- 
tones , the  name  of  the  German  hosts  invading  the 
south  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  Marius,  contains  in- 
deed the  same  root  as  DeuUch  or  Teutsch,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  was  originally  the  common 
name  for  the  whole  German  nation ; it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, almost  certain  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  the 
Germans  had  no  name  comprising  all  their  different 
tribes.  Our  view  of  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  name 
Germani  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Belgae 
(Celts)  applied  it  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Ar- 
duenna,  and  that  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain  designated 
by  it  the  Oretani  in  Spain  (Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  3,4,6; 
Plin.  iii.  4),  neither  of  which  belonged  to  the  German 
stock. 

IF.  Boundaries , Extent,  and  Divisions.  —The 
ancients  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  fixing  the  boun  • 
daries  of  Germany.  In  the  west,  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Rhine ; in  the  north- cast,  by  the  Vistula  ( Wekh  • 
sel)  and  the  Sarmati&n  mountains,  or  the  Carpa- 
thians; in  the  south,  by  the  river  Danubius;  and  in 
the  north,  by  the  ocean  (Mare  Germanicum,  Ocean  us 
Septentrionalis)  and  the  Baltic  (blare  Suevicutn). 
Tacitus  ( Germ.  1 ) and  others  are  of  opinion  that  the 
eastern  frontier  towards  Sarmatia  and  Dacia  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed.  In  the  north,  ancient  Germany 
extended  much  farther  than  at  present,  ns  it  com- 
prised the  countries  now  called  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  In  the  south,  the  frontier  was  not  the 
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same  at  all  times;  for,  according  to  Pliny  (iii.  23; 
comp.  Plin.  Paneg . 14),  Germania  extended  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  from 
Italy;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in  Caesar’s  time  the 
country  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  and  even  fur- 
ther north,  was  still  inhabited  by  Celts,  who  must 
afterwards  have  been  subdued  or  expelled  by  the 
Germans.  On  the  west,  the  Rhine  is  distinctly  said 
by  Caesar  to  form  the  boundary  between  Gaul  aud 
Germany;  but  from  his  own  account,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  only  a very  loose  statement.  The  Belgae  in 
the  north  of  Gaul  (Belgium  and  Holland)  were  a 
mixed  race  of  Cymri  (not  Ganls,  as  Caesar  states) 
and  Germans;  but  the  frontier  between  the  Belgae 
and  Germans  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  in  regard 
to  some  tribes,  such  as  the  Menapii,  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  they  were  Germans  or  Cymri.  The 
Treviri,  moreover,  were  ambitious  to  be  regarded  as 
Germans,  and  modern  Alsatia  was  occupied  by  Ger- 
mans. Hence  we  are  probably  justified  in  assuming 
that,  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  western  hank 
of  the  Rhine  was  as  much  occupied  by  Germans  as  it 
is  at  present.  This  view  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Romans  applied  the  name  Germania 
to  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine,  calling  the  south- 
ern part  Germania  Superior,  and  the  northern  Ger- 
mania Inferior.  Hence  Tacitus  divides  Gaul  into  six 
provinces,  two  of  which  are  formed  by  the  two  Gcr- 
maniae  just  mentioned.  [Gallia,  p.  967.]  This  part 
of  Germany,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
daring  the  reigns  of  Augustas  and  Tiberius,  was 
distinguished  from  Germany  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Germania  Magna  (Yspparla 
i)  prydAij,  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 6),  and  Germania  Trans - 
rhenium,  or  Barbara  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  16,  r.  1 1 ; Tac. 
Hist.  ii.  76;  Capitol.  Maxtmm.  12;  Eutrop.  vii.  5; 
Vopisc.  Prob.  13;  Am.  Marc,  xviii.  4).  Regarding 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  ancient  Germany,  wc 
have  the  following  statements,  which,  however,  greatly 
differ  from  one  another,  and  cannot  be  accepted  with- 
out caution.  According  to  Strabo  (iv.  p.  193),  the 
breadth  of  the  country  along  the  Rhine  amounted  to 
3000  stadia;  according  to  Agrippa  (ap.  Plin.  iv. 
25),  the  distance  from  the  Danube  to  the  coast  of 
the  ocean  was  1200  Roman  miles;  while,  according 
to  another  statement  in  Pliny  (xxxvii.  1 1),  the  dis- 
tance from  Carauntum  on  the  Danube  to  the  sea- 
coast  amounted  only  to  600  Roman  miles ; and  the 
length  along  the  southern  frontier  (including  Rhae- 
tia  and  Noricam)  was  computed  at  696  miles 
(Plin.  iv.  28).  Along  the  northern  frontier,  the  dis- 
tance from  Asciburgium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula 
was  estimated  at  1350  stadia  (Marcian.  Heracl.  p. 
99) ; while,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the 
Vistula  amounted  to  from  10,000  to  13,000  stadia. 
Ptolemy,  the  principal  authority  on  the  topography 
of  Germany,  places  the  country  between  28“  and  44° 
of  longitude,  and  between  47°  and  59°  of  northern 
latitude,  and  enumerates  within  this  extent  68  tribes, 
94  towns,  7 chains  of  mountains,  and  1 4 rivers. 

III.  Physical  Aspect  of  the  Country.  — Al- 
though at  a very  early  time  Phoenician  merchants 
sailed  through  the  German  ocean  into  the  Baltic  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  amber,  still  no  information 
about  the  country  was  communicated  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Southern  Europe,  all  the  useful  geo- 
graphical discoveries  made  by  the  Phoenicians  being 
kept  secret,  from  commercial  jealousy.  The  voyage 
of  Pytheas  of  Marseilles  (about  b.  c.  330),  who  like- 
wise visited  the  Baltic,  yielded  little  information 
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about  Germany , and  it  was  not  till  tne  time  of 
Caesar,  when  the  Romans  commenced  their  military 
operations  against  the  Germans,  that  the  nature  of 
their  country  became  better  known.  The  Romans  de- 
scribe Germany  as  a wild  and  inhospitable  country, 
covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  and  of  a melan- 
choly aspect  (Tac.  Germ.  2 ; Mela,  iii.  3) ; cold 
winds  are  said  to  blow  constantly,  and  the  barren 
soil  to  be  covered  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
with  snow  and  ice  (Senec.  de  Prov.  4;  Herod ian, 
vL  7).  The  country  was  reported  to  produce  little 
com  and  luxuriant  grass  (Plin.  xviL  3),  but  no  fruit- 
trees.  The  immense  forests  were  the  abodes  of  a 
great  variety  of  wild  beasts,  some  of  which  appear  to 
have  since  become  extinct.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  25.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  statements  contain 
much  that  is  true ; but  it  seems  equally  certain  that 
they  are  in  many  points  a little  exaggerated,  the 
Romans  being  anxious  to  account  in  smno  honour- 
able way  for  their  repeated  failures  in  attempting  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  At  present, 
the  draining  of  marshes,  the  clearing  away  of  ex- 
tensive forests,  and  the  improved  cultivation  of  the 
land,  have  produced  changes  in  the  climate  which 
have  led  some  modem  writers  unjustly  to  charge  the 
ancients  with  monstrous  exaggeration.  The  north 
of  Germany,  as  Tacitus  correctly  remarks,  is  flat  and 
marshy,  and  mountains  exist  only  in  the  south. 
( Germ.  5,  30.)  Almost  all  the  mountains  are  called 
by  the  name  Silnac,  showing  that  they  must  have 
been  thickly  wooded.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
mountains,  which  are  discussed  in  separate  articles, 
are  the  Hkrcynia  Silva,  Arnora,  Au*ii  Montes, 
Backnis  Silva,  Mki.iuocus  Mons,  Gakkkta 
Silva,  Asciruicgius  Mons,  Taunus,  Skvo.Lucus 
Baduhknnak,  Naharvalobum  Silva,  Skmno- 
num  Silva.  The  principal  rivers  of  Germany  are 
the  R HEM'S,  Dan  unit's  (later),  Vistula,  Amlsia, 
Visukois,  Albis,  Vladus.  Among  the  lakes,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Brigantinus  Laois;  be- 
sides which,  many  lakes  are  mentioned  near  the  | 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  between  this  river  and  the 
Amisia,  and  several  extensive  marshes  arc  noticed  by 
Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  3). 

IV.  Productions.  — Among  tho  wild  beasts  in- 
habiting the  forests,  none  appeared  so  formidable  to 
the  Romans  as  the  a Ices  and  or* ; but  besides  them, 
we  hear  of  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  wild  cats,  wild  boars, 
stags,  and  deers:  the  oxen  were  of  small  size,  and 
hail  small  horns,  but  the  cows,  especially  in  the  south, 
yielded  great  quantities  of  milk.  Tho  horses  also  were 
small,  and  not  handsome,  but  strong,  and  capable  of 
undergoing  great  hardships.  Tho  dogs,  especially 
those  of  the  Sigambri,  were  thought  well  suited  for 
l lie  chase.  Pigs  were  bred  in  great  quantities,  and 
hams  formed  a considerable  article  of  commerce  for 
exportation.  (St nib.  iv.  p.  301.)  Sheep  and  goats 
were  bred  for  food  and  clothing.  Tlie  most  common  of 
the  feathered  tribes  were  eagles  and  geese;  been  and 
fishes  abounded  in  the  forests  and  rivers.  The  ex- 
tensive forests  furnished  plenty  of  wood,  especially 
oak  aod  bcach-wood ; but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
inhabitants  also  used  peat  as  fuel.  Many  of  the 
trees  were  of  gigantic  aize;  fruit-trees  existed,  in- 
deed, bat  had  not  yet  been  improved  by  cultivation, 
which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  porna  agreslia  in 
Tacitus  ( Germ.  23;  comp,  with  10).  Although  the 
country  is  described  as,  on  the  whole,  not  fertile,  still 
we  arc  informed  that  it  produced  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
flax,  turnips,  large  radishes,  asparagus,  and  beans 
Oatmeal,  prepared,  as  in  Scotland,  into  a sort  of 
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porridge,  was  an  urticle  of  food  very  extensively 
used;  and  Tacitus  (Germ.  23)  informs  us  that  a 
beverage  (beer)  was  prepared  from  wheat  and  barley. 
Among  the  metals,  we  hear  of  silver,  iron,  copper, 
and  calamine ; crystals,  onyxes,  turquoises,  opals,  and 
even  diamonds,  were  found  in  the  mountains  of  Ger- 
many. The  north  coast  was  rich  in  salt ; but  none 
of  the  products  of  the  north  was  so  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity as  the  amber  (efrefram),  and  it  was  this 
substance  which  first  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Germany  by  the  Franks  during  the  6th 
century  of  our  era;  but  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  Moselle,  and  in  Rhaetia,  the  vine  had 
been  cultivated  at  a much  earlier  period.  (Vopisc. 
Prob.  18;  Anr.  Viet  Coes.  37  ; Suet.  Aug.  77; 
Strab.  iv.  p.  206.) 

V.  Population  and  Inhabitants. — Although  Ger- 
many was  covered  with  extensive  marshes  and  forests, 
still  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  country  was 
thickly  peopled  ; though,  owing  to  the  constant  wars 
and  migrations,  the  population  was  in  many  ports 
very  fluctuating.  The  tribe  of  the  Soevi  sent  every 
year  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000  men  (Car*. 
B.  G.  i.  37,  iv.  1),  and  Ariovistus,  their  king,  crossed 
the  Rhine  with  an  army  of  120,000  men  (Caes. 
B.  G.  iv.  2).  The  Usipetea  and  Tencteri  together 
amounted  to  430,000.  (Ib.  iv.  15.)  Maroboduus 
kept  an  army  of  74,000  men  (Veil.  i.  109);  in  their 
war  with  the  Sigambri,  the  Romans  curried  off 
40,000  men  (Suet.  Tib.  9);  and  in  the  war  of  tlie 
Chamavi  and  Angrivarii  against  tlie  Bructeri,  60,000 
men  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  (Tar.  Germ.  39.) 
But  all  these  facts  do  not  enable  us  to  form  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  exact  population  of  Germany 
in  ancient  times.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  mountains  and  forests  in  the 
south,  the  population  of  that  port  was  less  numerous 
than  in  tire  north  and  cast 

The  Germans  considered  themselves  as  autoch- 
thones, that  is,  as  the  offspring  of  the  land  they  in- 
habited (Tac.  Germ.  2,  4) ; but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they,  like  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  had 
immigrated  from  Asia,  though  noither  history  n««r  tlie 
national  legends  of  the  Germans  contain  the  slightest 
allusion  to  such  an  Immigration.  But  what  history 
conceals  from  us  is  revealed  in  tlie  language  of  the 
people,  which  bears  the  strongest  organic  resemblance 
to  the  languages  spoken  in  India  and  Persia.  The 
German  language  belongs  to  what  is  now  generally 
termed  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages. 
Hence  we  must  infer  that  at  some  remote  and  un- 
known period  the  Germans  issued  from  a coun- 
try of  Upper  Asia,  and  passed  by  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  through  the  countries  in  the  north  of  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian  sea,  into  Europe.  They  accordingly 
belonged  to  the  same  great  stock  of  nations  as  tiie 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Celts,  to  the  last  of  which  they 
are  said  to  have  borne  a very  marked  resemblance  in 
stature,  character,  and  manners.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  290.) 
Tho  Germans  are  universally  described  as  very  tall 
and  handsome  men,  of  a white  complexion,  with  blue 
eyes,  and  fair  or  red  hair,  which  they  took  great  care 
of,  and  the  colour  of  which  they  rendered  still  more 
bright  by  a peculiar  kiud  of  soap.  The  red  hair  of 
the  Germans  formed  a considerable  article  of  com- 
merce with  tho  Romans  during  the  imperial  period, 
for  it  was  a fashion  with  the  Roman  ladies  to  wear 
peruques  or  curls  of  red  hair.  Men  as  well  os  women 
wore  long  hair;  but  they  shaved  their  beards,  though 
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some  let  their  moustaches  grow.  The  blue  eyes  pe- 
culiar to  the  Germans,  which  generally  have  a soft  ex- 
pression, arc  nevertheless  described  as  full  of  defiance. 
The  women  were  almost  equal  to  the  men,  both  in 
strength  and  in  Bizc ; a fact  which  is  confirmed  by 
skeletomrfound  in  tombs  of  ancient  Germans.  As  re- 
gards the  classification  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
even  the  ancients  divided  them  into  several  groups. 
Tacitus  ( Germ.  2)  mentions  three  great  groups,  viz., 
the  Jngaemncs,  on  the  ocean;  the  Ifermumee,  in  the 
interior ; and  the  Jtfaevone*,  in  the  east  and  south  of 
Germany.  These  three  names  are  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  three  sons  of  Mann  us,  the  ancestor 
of  all  the  Germans.  Pliny  (iv.  28)  indeed  mentions 
five  groups  of  German  tribes,  adding  to  those  just 
mentioned  the  Vmdiii  as  the  fourth,  and  the  Peucini 
and  Ilasttrmae  as  the  fifth;  but  this  classification 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a mistake:  for  Zeuss,  in 
his  work  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  lias  shown  that 
the  Vindili  belonged  to  the  Iiermiones,  and  that 
Peuriui  and  Bostcmac  are  only  names  of  individual 
tribes,  and  not  of  groups  of  tribes.  But  how'ibe  nume- 
rous tribes  of  Germany  are  to  be  arranged  under  these 
three  groups  is  a question  which  it  is  impossible  ever 
to  answer  with  any  degree  of  certainty : and  Tacitus 
himself  appears  to  have  felt  the  difficulty ; for,  in  liis 
account  of  the  several  tribes,  he  omits  to  mention  to 
which  group  they  belonged.  As  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  is  regarded  as  a part  of  Germany,  its  in- 
habitants, bearing  the  general  name  of  HiUcvione a, 
and  again  divided  into  Suiunes  and  Stones,  must  be 
added  as  a fourth  group. 

VI.  Mode  of  Life  and  Character  of  the  People. 
— The  physical  constitution  of  the  Germans  was,  no 
doubt,  in  a great  measure  the  result  of  their  way  of 
living.  Their  commerce  was  inconsiderable,  and 
they  depended  chiefly  on  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the 
chase,  and  war,  pursuits  which  created  in  the  people 
an  unquencliable  love  of  freedom,  and  made  them 
impatient  of  foreign  sway.  Tacitus  (Germ.  14) 
speaks  of  the  faithfulness  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
Germans ; but  other  statements  lead  to  a somewhat 
opposite  opinion,  and  we  are  probably  not  far  wrong 
in  assuming  that  the  ancient  Germans,  like  all  other 
barbarians,  had  a considerable  degree  of  honesty, 
combined  with  canning  and  falsehood. 

The  draw  of  the  Germans,  in  early  times,  was  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  almost  the  same  for  both  sexes; 
children  up  to  the  time  of  maturity  are  said  to  have 
worn  no  dress  at  all,  uot  even  in  winter.  The  chief 
article  of  dress  of  men  was  a cloak,  sometimes  made 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  the  skin 
of  an  animal.  The  women  wore  close-fitting  gar- 
ments of  linen,  which  they  spun  and  wove  them- 
selves, and  which  were  sometimes  adorned  with 
purple  stripes;  the  arms  and  part  of  the  bosom  were 
generally  uncovered.  In  later  times,  men  also,  espe- 
cially nobles,  wore  similar  close-fitting  garments, 
cloaks  adorned  with  gold,  shoes,  and  a kind  of  coat 
reaching  down  to  the  knee.  But  the  German  at- 
tached much  more  importance  to  his  arms,  which  he 
even  took  with  him  into  the  grave.  The  defensive 
armour  was  at  first  very  simple  and  defective,  for 
few  only  had  helmets  and  breast- plates;  the  place  of 
the  former  was  often  supplied  by  the  skin  of  the  head 
of  some  animal,  on  which  the  horns  were  left  st abid- 
ing: must  men  h;ul  no  other  defensive  armour  but  a 
long  shield,  made  of  wood  or  wicker-work,  covered 
with  leather.  The  most  ancient  weapon  of  attack 
was  a kind  of  hammer  or  axe  made  of  stone;  for 
which,  at  a later  period,  brass  was  substituted.  Next 


in  importance  to  the  axe  were  the  spear  ( frtnneu ), 
club,  sword,  slings,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The 
habitations  of  the  Germans  were  equally  simple, 
forming  shapeless  masses,  probably  of  clay,  covered 
with  straw  or  turf;  caverns  covered  with  dunghills 
served  as  store -houses,  and  also  as  places  of  refuge 
in  winter.  Such  houses  generally  stood  isolated  in 
the  fields  and  forests,  near  a spring  or  brook,  and 
were  very  rarely  united  into  villages  or  hamlets. 
Some  tribes,  which  led  a half  uomadic  life,  appear  to 
have  had  no  regular  houses  at  all 

The  principal  article  of  food  consisted  of  flesh, 
which  was  cooked  or  roasted,  but  often  prepared  only 
by  being  beaten  or  kneaded,  or  dried  and  smoked, 
besides  this,  the  Germans  lived  on  milk,  butter* 
cheese,  eggs,  fishes,  and  especially  porridge  made  of 
oatmeal,  and  beer.  Generally  speaking,  the  Ger- 
mans were  moderate  in  their  diet,  but  they  were 
particularly  fond  of  social  meals,  and  no  other  nation 
ever  was  more  hospitable  to  strangers ; but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  well  attested  that  they  were  given  to 
excessive  drinking,  and  no  festival  of  a public  or 
private  character  passed  without  great  excesses  in 
drinking  (generally  brer,  rarely  wine),  which  very 
often  led  to  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  even  murder. 
For  this  reason,  the  women  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
as  soon  m the  drinking  commenced.  The  ancient 
Germans  were  as  fond  of  singing  as  their  modern 
descendants;  fur  we  are  told  that  they  sang  at  wed- 
dings and  funerals,  as  well  as  on  going  out  to  battle. 
They  were  also  much  given  to  gambling,  iu  which  they 
would  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  stake  their  personal 
freedom,  when  all  their  property  was  lost;  in  such 
a case,  the  loser  became  the  slave  of  the  winner. 
Marriages  were  not  contracted  till  a very  mature 
age,  and  required  the  sanction  not  only  of  the  }«- 
renta,  but  of  all  the  kinsmen,  and,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing a dowry,  the  bridegroom  had  to  present  one  to 
his  bride.  Women  were  probably  nowhere  so  much 
honoured  as  among  the  Germanic  nations ; and 
' it  is  owing  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Germans  upon  ull  the  nations  of  Europe,  combined 
with  that  of  Christianity,  that  women,  during  the 
middle  ages,  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  with 
which  they  are  still  regarded  by  all  truly  civilised 
nations.  The  ancient  Germans  entertained  the  great- 
est reverence  for  women,  for  they  believed  them  to 
possess  a certain  divine  and  prophetic  power;  the 
women  not  only  conducted  all  the  domestic  affairs,  but 
also  accompanied  the  armies  on  their  military  expedi- 
tions, attended  to  the  wounded,  cheered  on  tire  waver- 
ing to  fresh  deeds  of  valour,  and  sometimes  even  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battles.  The  children  grow  up 
without  much  care  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  and 
thus  became  accustemed  to  endure  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ship from  their  very  infancy.  Young  men  at  the 
ago  of  20  received  their  armour  from  their  father  or 
home  kinsman  in  the  public  assembly,  and  from  that 
moment  they  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  a citizen. 

Iu  times  of  peace  the  Germans  generally  indulged 
in  case  ami  laziness,  leaving  the  care  of  domestic 
concerns  and  of  their  fields  to  the  women,  old  men, 
and  slaves.  All  the  cultivated  land  was  regarded  as 
public  property,  and  was  annually  distributed  anew 
by  the  magistrates}  among  the  families,  or  was  let 
out  to  farm.  In  regard  to  other  occupations,  the 
Germans  were  distinguished  for  their  potteries,  and 
also  worked  as  carpenters,  masons,  and  smiths,  w hile 
the  women  were  engaged  in  spinning  and  wca\ing. 
In  the  interior  of  the  country  commerce  was  insig- 
nificant ; but  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  it  was 
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rather  active,  the  more  important  articles  for  exporta- 
tion being  amber,  goose-quills,  furs,  hides,  hams,  ml 
hair,  soap  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  slaves.  In  return 
for  these  they  received  wine,  trinkets,  and  probably 
also  arms.  The  Germans  had  no  coinage  of  their 
own ; but  a vast  quantity  of  Roman  silver  coins  was 
in  circulation  among  them.  Navigation  was  carried 
cn  by  sea  as  well  as  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
their  ▼cs.'cls  consisted  of  simple  canoes,  or  boats 
covered  with  leather,  or  regular  slii(M.  But  of  all 
the  occupations  none  was  in  greater  favour  with 
the  Germans  than  war,  in  which  all  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  took  part.  A regular  system  of  tac- 
tics was  unknown;  but  their  battle  order  was  gene- 
rally formed  by  the  men  arranging  themselves 
according  to  their  tribes,  families,  or  clans.  Their 
cavalry  was  not  numerous.  The  first  attack  upon 
an  enemy  was  generally  very  ferocious;  but  when  a 
war  was  protracted,  the  men  generally  lacked  perse- 
verance, and  became  desponding.  The  booty  made 
in  war,  and  sometimes  the  prisoners  also,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods.  No  kind  of  death  was  considered 
more  desirable  than  that  on  the  field  of  battle;  to 
die  on  a sick  bed  was  so  much  dreaded,  that,  among 
some  tribes,  sick  persons  and  old  men  caused  them- 
selves to  be  killed  rather  than  wait  for  their  natural 
dissolution. 

VII.  Religion.  — On  this  subject  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  have  left  us  no  connected  information,  and 
what  they  do  state  is  not  always  trustworthy:  for 
sometimes  they  only  give  the  name  of  a German  di- 
vinity, and  endeavour  to  identify  the  same  with  some 
one  of  their  own  gods;  or  they  call  the  German  di- 
vinities at  once  by  names  of  their  own  gods,  with- 
out mentioning  the  names  they  bore  among  the 
Germans.  The  ancients,  however,  are  agreed  in 
stating  that  the  Germans  worshipped  several  divini- 
ties, among  whom  they  mention  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  Tuisco  the  ancestor  of  their  whole  race, 
and  his  son  Mannus.  Besides  these,  wc  hear  of 
Mercury  (probably  Wbdan  or  Odin),  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  revered  among  all  their  divini- 
ties: of  Isis  (probably  Freia,  the  wife  of  Wodan); 
Mare  (no  doubt  the  German  Tyr  or  Zio);  Nertlius, 
the  mother  of  the  gods;  and  the  two  Alces  (com- 
pared with  Castor  and  Pollux).  Jupiter  (i.e.  Thu- 
nar,  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder)  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  earlier  writer  than  Gregory  of  Tours  (ii.  29). 
Besides  these  principal  divinities,  which,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  equally  worshipped  among 
all  the  tribes  of  Germany,  they  believed  in  a va- 
riety of  secondary  and  inferior  deities,  partly  of  a 
kind  and  portly  of  a malignant  nature,  and  almost 
every  tribe  bad  its  own  peculiar  divinities  of  this 
sort.  The  form  of  worship  was  very  simple;  and 
both  Caesar  and  Tacitus  assert  that  the  Germans 
had  neither  statues  nor  temples.  But  this  statement 
is  opposed  to  facts  which  come  out  at  the  conversion 
of  the  Germans  to  Christianity,  when  the  destruction 
of  jngan  idols  is  frequently  spoken  of.  In  regard 
to  temples  also,  the  statement  must  not  be  taken  in 
too  strict  a sense;  for  Tacitus  himself  (Ann.  i.  51) 
expressly  mentions  a temple  of  a goddess  Tanfana 
among  the  Marxians,  and  the  Christian  missionaries 
of  a later  period  called  upon  the  Germans  to  change 
their  heathen  temples  into  Christian  churches.  Bat 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  many  of  their  gods  were 
worshipped  in  the  open  air,  in  groves  and  forests,  on 
mountains  and  rocks.  Priests  are  indeed  mentioned 
among  the  Germans ; but  a father  was  always  entitled 
in  the  circle  of  his  family  to  assume  the  functions  of  a 
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priest.  The  priests  were  at  the  same  time  the  highest 
civil  functionaries  next  to  the  king : they  ascertained 
the  pleasure  of  the  deity  in  all  public  undertakings, 
and  executed  the  sentence  of  death  upon  all  persons 
guilty  of  high  treason;  they  moreover  presided  at 
the  popnlar  assemblies,  and  kept  the  national  stand- 
ards. There  also  existed  prophetic  priestesses,  who 
foretold  the  future  from  the  intestines  of  victims, 
from  the  blood  of  the  slain  prisoners  of  war,  from  the 
murmuring  of  the  waves,  and  the  like.  The  sacri- 
fices offered  to  the  gods  were  often  extremely  splendid, 
but  we  likewise  hear  of  human  sacrifices.  Respecting 
their  religious  festivals  little  is  known,  and  the  little 
that  is  known  belongs  to  a period  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  work. 

VIII.  Political  Institution*.  — The  various  tribes 
inhabiting  Germany  were  free  and  independent  of 
one  another,  and  the  territory  inliabited  by  each  was 
divided,  apparently  for  military  purposes,  into  dis- 
tricts or  pagi.  Each  separate  tribe  was  goremed 
by  a king,  who  was  elected  from  among  the  nobles 
in  an  assembly  of  all  the  free  people:  this  king,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  earliest  period  only  the  highest 
magistrate  in  times  of  peace  ; for,  in  case  of  war 
special  commanders  were  chosen,  to  whom  the  su- 
preme civil  power  was  likewise  entrusted.  The 
kingly  power  was  altogether  very  much  limited  by 
the  nobles  and  the  popular  assembly,  the  latter 
having  the  jtower  even  of  deposing  the  king.  Each 
pagus  had  its  own  magistrate  (princeps),  who  at 
the  same  time  administered  justice,  in  which  be  vu 
assisted  by  a college  of  100  men.  There  were  also 
tribes  which  had  no  kingB  or  central  government  at 
ail,  but  in  which  the  pagi  were  governed  by  the 
principes  alone. 

The  whole  body  of  the  German  nations  was  gene- 
rally divided  into  four  classes  or  ranks.  1 . The  nobles 
( nobHes , proceres,  optimate* ),  probably  consisting 
of  families  whose  ancestors  had  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  valour,  or  had  acquired 
great  influence  from  their  posscssiou  of  extensive 
estates.  The  kings,  and  probably  also  the  principes 
of  the  pagi,  were  chosen  from  these  nobles  exclu- 
sively. Clients  of  the  nobles  are  also  mentioned. 
2.  The  freemen  ( mgenui ) formed  the  real  strength  of 
the  nation;  freemen  and  nobles  alone  had  the  right 
to  possess  hereditary  landed  property,  and  to  change 
their  place  of  residence  according  to  their  own  plea- 
sure; they  were  obliged  to  attend  the  popular  as- 
sembly, and  serve  in  the  national  armies.  3.  The 
freed  men  (liber  ti  or  libertim)  formed  a kind  of 
middle  class  between  the  freemen  and  the  slave.*: 
they  might,  however,  purchase  their  freedom,  and 
were  obliged  to  perform  military  service,  but  were 
not  allowed  to  take  port  in  the  popular  Assemblies; 
they  bad  no  landed  property,  but  tilled  the  lands  of 
others  as  fanners.  4.  The  slaves  (sere t)  had  no 
rights  at  all,  but  were  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
their  masters,  without  whose  consent  they  could  not 
even  marry,  and  who  might  even  put  them  to  death 
without  tear  of  punishment.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  slaves  were,  on  the  whole,  treated  very 
mildly,  and  lived  under  far  more  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances than  the  slaves  of  the  Romans.  (Tac. 
Germ.  25.)  They  had  their  hair  cut  short,  were 
not  allowed  to  bear  arms  or  to  serve  in  the  armies, 
but  were  employed  as  domestic  servants,  field-la- 
bourers, or  herdsmen.  All  slaves  were  either  born 
in  the  house  of  their  master,  or  were  prisoners  of 
war,  or  they  had  been  degraded  to  their  position  by 
'judicial  verdict,  or,  lastly,  they  had  been  purchased. 
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The  popular  assembly,  consisting  of  the  nobles  and 
freemen,  deliberated  upon  all  the  more  important 
national  affairs;  in  it  the  kings  and  other  magis- 
trates were  elected,  capital  offences  were  tried,  See. 
The  meetings  wrens  either  regular  and  stated,  espe- 
cially at  the  seasons  of  the  new  moon  and  full  moon, 
or  they  were  extraordinary  meetings  convened  for 
certain  emergencies.  A considerable  time  often 
elapsed  before  all  the  men  arrived  at  the  place  of 
meeting,  which  was  generally  near  some  sacred  grove, 
or  on  a mountain.  The  men  appeared  in  full  armour, 
and  a priest  conducted  the  business ; such  a meeting 
seldom  separated  without  a symposium.  Justice 
also  was  administered  in  the  open  air,  both  on  stated 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions.  All  trials  were  carried 
on  publicly  and  vied  voce : the  judges  tried  the 
cases ; but  the  verdict  waa  given  by  juries.  In 
doubtful  cases  a question  was  sometimes  decided  by 
lot,  or  by  a judicial  single  combat.  Priests  were 
generally  present  at  all  the  trials,  which  commonly 
ended  with  a drinking  bout.  In  the  earlier  times 
the  Germans  had  no  written  laws;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  migration  of  nations,  when  all  relations 
had  become  changed,  that  various  codes  of  laws,  such 
as  the  Salian,  Ripuarian,  Thuringian,  Burgundian, 
and  others,  were  drawn  up.  The  punishments  in- 
flicted were  intended  as  a compensation  to  the  injured 
party,  and  consisted  of  money,  horses,  cattle,  and 
other  fines,  even  in  case  of  murder;  it  was  only  in 
cases  where  the  condemned  was  unable  to  pay  or 
make  amends  that  he  was  put  to  death.  No  free- 
man could  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  ex- 
cept when  it  wrs  inflicted  by  a priest  in  the  name  of 
the  deity.  Persons  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
their  country,  however,  cowards,  and  such  as  were 
guilty  of  unnatural  lust,  were  hanged  or  drowned  in 
marshes.  Exile  and  captivity  are  mentioned  only  as 
punishments  for  political  offences.  The  right  of  a 
family  to  take  bloody  vengeance,  if  one  of  its  mem- 
bers had  been  murdered,  is  clear  from  Tacitus 
(Germ.  21). 

IX.  Language  and  Literature.  — It  lias  already 
been  remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Germans 
belongs  to  the  Indo-European  family,  and  accord- 
ingly is  a sister  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Celtic. 
Its  sound  to  the  ear  of  the  Romans  was  harsh  and 
terrible:  it  was  of  course  little  cultivated;  and  the 
art  of  writing  can  scarcely  have  been  known  to  the 
Germans  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  except,  perhaps, 
among  the  tribes  occupying  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  laws,  legends, and  history  were  propagated  only  as 
traditions  from  mouth  to  mouth.  National  songs  in 
praise  of  Tuisco,  Mannas,  and  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
ancient  heroes,  are  expressly  mentioned ; and  the  last 
were  termed  barritut  or  bardittu,  and  were  generally 
sung  before  the  commencement  of  a battle.  Writing,  as 
was  said  before,  was  little  practised  by  the  Germans. 
Tacitus  (Germ.  3)  indeed  speaks  of  German  monu- 
ments with  inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  on  the 
frontiers  of  Rhaetia;  but  as  Rhaetia  was  inhabited 
by  Celts,  the  inscriptions  were  in  all  probability 
Celtic.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Germans  had  no  al  - 
phabet of  their  own;  when  they  began  to  write  at 
all,  they  unquestionably  adopted  the  Celtic  charac- 
ters, and  especially  the  secret  symbols  of  the  Drnids, 
called  runic.  At  a later  period  they  adopted  the 
Latin  alphabet,  ornamented  in  the  Gothic  fashion, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  old  English  black 
letter,  and  in  the  modern  German  alphabet.  [Comp. 
Gothi.1 

X.  History.  — If  we  set  aside  the  doubtful  read- 
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ing  of  the  Capitoline  Fasti  for  the  year  B.  c.  220, 
the  first  authentic  record  of  events  connected  with 
German  tribes  is  met  with  in  the  accounts  of  the 
war  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoncs  orTeutoni,  for 
the  latter  were  as  decidedly  Germans  as  the  Cimbri 
were  Celts  or  Cymru  But  we  have  no  connected 
history  of  tho  German  nations  until  the  time  of 
Julias  Caesar,  from  whom  we  learn  that  in  b.  c.  72 
the  aid  of  king  Ariovistus  was  called  in  by  the  Ar- 
verni  and  Sequani  against  the  Aedui  in  Gaul.  On 
that  occasion  Ariovistus  crossed  the  Rhine  with  an 
army  of  120,000  Germans,  and  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  Eastern  Gaul.  But  he  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and  driven  back 
across  the  Rhine.  Caesar  himself  crossed  the  same 
river  twice,  iu  b.  c.  55  and  54,  by  means  of  bridges 
but  he  was  not  able  to  maintain  himself  in  Germany 
In  n.  c.  37,  Agrippa  transplanted  the  Ubii,  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Suevi,  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  that  they  might  serve  there  as 
a bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  the  other  Ger- 
mans upon  Gaul : this  plan,  however,  was  not 
always  successful;  whence  Nero  Claudius  Drusns, 
the  step-son  of  Augustus,  in  n.  c.  12,  com- 
menced his  expeditions  against  the  Germans  from 
the  insula  Batavorum.  During  these  undertakings 
Drusoa  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Albis  (£/k); 
but  he  was  killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse  in  n.c.  9. 
The  command  of  his  forces  was  then  undertaken  by 
his  brother  Tiberius  (afterwards  emperor),  who,  as 
well  as  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus,  was  on  the  whole 
more  successful  than  Drusus;  for  he  actually  com- 
pelled the  port  of  Germany  between  the  Khenus  and 
the  Visurgis  for  a time  to  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  until  after  some  years,  a.  d.  9,  Anninius, 
prince  of  the  Cherusci,  who  had  lived  at  Rome  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  Roman  inode  of  warfare,  de- 
feated the  Romans  in  the  Teutoburg  forest,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Roman  dominion  in  that  port  of  Ger- 
many. About  the  same  time  Maroboduus,  the  Mare 
cotnannian,  held  out  manfully  again.-t  the  Romans, 
until  disturbances  in  the  south  obliged  them  to 
conclude  peace.  Gennanicus,  the  sou  of  Drusoa, 
who  was  then  sent  out  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
the  Roman  arms,  succeeded  in  gaining  some  advan- 
tages over  the  barbarians,  but  he  was  unable  to  re- 
gain the  ascendancy  in  Western  Germany.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  wars  with  the  Romans  terminated, 
than  a violent  commotion  broke  out  among  the  Ger- 
mans themselves, in  which  they  loot  their  ablest  chiefs, 
and  which  caused  several  German  tribes  to  be  trans- 
planted into  the  Roman  dominion.  The  c0n.  c4uu.ce 
of  these  things  was,  that  the  Romans  now  established 
themselves  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Germany. 
During  this  period,  from  a.  d.  16  to  68,  the  Atiitl 
Dkcumates  were  formed  on  the  east  of  the  Upper 
Rhino,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Upper  Danube.  This 
Roman  port  of  Germany  was  then  separated  from 
and  protected  against  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the 
north  by  a wall  and  a ditch  running  from  the  Rhine 
near  Cologne  to  Mount  Taunus  and  the  Odenwuld, 
and  from  Lurch  to  Ratubon.  The  great  revolt  of 
the  Batavi  in  a.  d.  70  and  71,  in  which  the  Western 
Germans  also  took  part,  was  followed  by  repeated 
ware  with  several  German  tribes,  until  at  last,  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  the  great 
Marcomannian  war  broke  out  on  the  Danube;  many 
other  German  tribes  joined  the  Marccmanni,  and  the 
enemy  even  advanced  into  Italy,  where  they  laid 
siege  to  Aquileia.  M.  Antoninus  had  to  carry  on 
the  war  until  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  his  suc- 
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ccssor  Cotnmodas,  in  a.  n.  180,  purchased  a peace 
of  ihe  Germans,  and  pave  up  the  forts  which  had 
been  built  along  the  Danube,  Soon  afterwards  it 
was  found  that  the  Roman  dominion  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine  also  was  not  safe;  for  several 
German  tribes,  especially  the  Alemanni  and  F ranks, 
harassed  Gaul  by  frequent  invasions,  until  in  the  end 
Germany  poured  forth  its  hosts  across  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Alps,  conquering  Ganl,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  even  crossing  over  into  Africa,  and  establishing 
a new  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Carthage. 
This  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century; 
while  somewhat  earlier  other  tribes,  such  as  the  An- 
gli,  Saxons,  and  Frisians,  had  crossed  over  into  Britain, 
and,  partly  subduing  and  partly  expelling  the  Celtic 
population,  established  m this  island  a new  order  of 
things,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  five  centuries. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe  was  thus 
governed  by  German  tribes. 

Our  chief  authorities  among  the  ancients  concern- 
ing the  ethnography  and  geography  of  Germany  are 
Tacitus,  especially  in  his  Germania,  and  Ptolemy. 
Pliny,  too,  who  himself  served  in  Germany  (xvi.  1 ), 
furnishes  much  valuable  information,  although  his 
great  work  in  20  books  on  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Germans  is  lost.  Besides  these,  Strabo, 
Pytheas,  Eratosthenes,  Won  Cassius,  Velleius  Pater- 
culus, Suetonius,  and  ethers  must  be  consulted.  The 
works  of  moderns,  especially  Germans,  are  almost 
countless;  but  the  principal  ones  are  Cluverius,  Ger- 
t nan  in  A ntiqna,  Lugd.  Bat.  1616,  fol.;  A.  B.  Wil- 
helm, Germania*  u.  seine  Bewahner,  &c.  Naumburg, 
1823;  V in  Werscbc,  Uber  die  Volker  u.  Volker- 
imminiue  dee  mltm  Deutschland*,  Hanover,  1825; 
Zeuss,  Die,  Deuteehen  u.  die  Nachbarttdmme  ; 
Grimm’s  Deutsche  Mylhohgie  ; I At  ham’s  Prole- 
gomena and  Epilegomena , in  bis  edition  ®f  Tacitus's 
Germania , An  able  statement  of  the  results  at 
which  these  and  other  inquirers  have  arrived  is 
contained  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  Ferbiger’s  JJandbuch 
der  alien  Geographic,  Leipzig,  1848.  [L.  S.] 

GERMA  NIA  INFERIOR.  [Gallia,  p.  967.] 
GKRMA'NIA  SUPE'RIOR.  [Gallia,  p.  967.] 
GERMAN  1C0T0LIS  (T*ppa*iKfrwo\ii),  a town 
in  Bithynia,  not  far  from  lTusa,  was  in  earlier  times 
called  Helgtu  or  liooecoete  (L  e.  f&obs  Kotrrj,  Plin. 
v.  40).  A second  town  of  the  same  name  (though 
Ptol.,  v.  4.  § 5,  calls  it  r*ppayi*o\is)  is  mentioned 
in  Paphlagonia,  not  far  from  Gangra.  (WoveJL  29.) 
This  town,  like  the  one  in  Bithynia,  appears  to  have 
been  named  after  Germ  aniens,  but  none  of  the  coins 
found  on  its  site  are  older  than  the  reign  of  M.  Au- 
relius. A third  Germanicopolis  was  a town  in  I sau- 
na. (HierocL  p.709;  Concil.  Chalced.  p.659; 
Const.  Porphyr.  de  Them.  i.  13.)  [L.S.] 

GERMA'NICUM  MARE  (IV ppmrutbi  'n**av6s), 
the  German  Ocean,  the  sea  between  Great  Britain 
in  the  west,  and  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden  in  the  east.  (Plin.  iv.  30  ; Ptol. 
ii.  3.  § 5,  viii.  3.  § 2,  6.  § 2.)  (L.  S.] 

GERMA'Nll  (T*ppdrtoi,  Herod,  i.  125),  one  of 
the  three  agricultural  tribes  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
according  to  Herodotus.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute among  the  learned  who  these  people  were. 
The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  con- 
nected with  Carman ia,  now  Kirmau.  Agatharchides, 
indeed,  calls  the  Carmania  of  Diodorus  (xviii.  6) 
and  Strabo  (xiv.  723)  by  the  name  of  Germania 
(Ptrip.  M.  E.  p.  27).  Others,  with  less  probability, 
have  connected  the  Germanu  with  a people  N.  of  the 
Orua,  which  was  sometimes  called  Erman,  and  now 
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bears  tlw  name  Khatcarezm , and  have  supposed  that 
they  are  the  real  ancestors  of  the  modem  Germans, 
bat  this  is  fanciful.  (Hammer,  IV ten  Jakrb.  il 
p.  319;  Kmsii  Arehiv.  i.  2.  p.  124;  Adel  ting 
MOL  i.  p.  278.)  [V.] 

GKRMIHEUA,  a place  in  Dacia  which,  from  its 
position  in  the  Peutinger  Tabic,  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  valley  of  the  Maros,  possibly  at  Szasvart#, 
where  there  are  ruins.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Ger- 
migera  of  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Z *p- 
pl(ipya  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  8.  § 8).  [E.  B.  J.] 

GERONTHRAE  or  GERANTURAE  (r <p6ripcu, 
Paus.  iii.  21.  § 7,  22.  § 6;  r*pd*Bpai,  Paus.  iii.  2. 
§6;  Steph.  B.  $.  v. ; TepivOpat,  HierocL  392,  14: 
Eth.  IVpoviJfrijTtjj),  an  ancient  town  of  Laconia,  situ- 
ated in  a commanding  position  upon  the  south-west- 
ern face  of  the  mountain  above  the  plain  of  the 
Eurotas.  It  is  represented  by  Gheruki,  a ruined 
town  of  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  which  is  a 
corruption  of  Geronthrae,  while  its  distance  from  tin* 
site  of  Acriae  upon  the  coast  corresponds  to  the  1 20 
stadia  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  We  loam  from  tlie 
same  writer  that  Geronthrae  possessed  a temple  ami 
grove  of  Arcs,  to  whom  a yearly  festival  was  cele- 
brated, from  which  women  were  excluded.  Around 
the  agora  there  were  fountains  of  potable  water.  On 
the  acropolis  stood  a temple  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  iii. 
22.  §§  6,  7 ; trraXa  vtrpiva  iv  itp$  r<p  tov 
'AwdAAwror,  Bockh,  Jnscr.  no.  1334.)  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  summit  of  the  citadel  are  tlie 
remains  of  a very  ancient  wall : the  position  of  the 
agora  is  indicated  by  the  fountains  of  water  lower 
down  the  bill. 

Geronthrae  was  one  of  the  ancient  Achaean  cities 
which  resisted  for  a long  time  the  Dorian  conquerors. 
It  was  at  length  taken  and  colonised  by  the  Sjar- 
tans,  along  with  Amyclae  and  Pharis.  In  the  time 
of  the  Roman  empire  it  belonged  to  tlie  Eleuthero- 
Laconcs.  (Paus.  iii.  2.  § 6,  21.  § 7,  22.  § 6.)  At 
the  beginning  of  tho  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era  it  must  have  been  a market- town  of  some  im- 
portance, since  a Greek  translation  of  the  edict  of 
I>iocletian,  “ De  Pretiis  He  mm  Vet.alram,n  has  been 
discovered  at  Gherdti.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  iii.  p.  7,  Peloponnesiaca,  pp.  149,362;  Boblaye, 
Recherche*,  fac.  p.  95;  Curt i us, Peioponntsoe,  vol.  ii. 
p.  302.) 

GEKONTIS  ARX.  [Cakpionis  Tritnia] 
GERRHA,  GERRHAEI  (Up*,  rdfta : Eth. 
rtfyatos),  a town  and  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the 
Persian  gulf  (Ptol.  vi.  7),  between  the  Artaoas  on 
the  sonth,  and  tho  Tbemi  on  the  north.  Strain.'* 
description  is  more  full  and  satisfactory  than  usual. 

“ When  you  have  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Arabia 
2300  stadia  (apparently  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  to  which  he  assigns  a length  of  10,000 
stadia),  the  city  of  Gen-ha  lies  in  a deep  gul£  where 
Chaldaean  exiles  from  Babylon  inhabit  a salt  coun- 
try, having  houses  built  of  salt,  the  walls  of  which, 
when  they  are  wasted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  are 
repaired  by  copious  applications  of  sea-water.  The 
city  is  distant  200  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  knd- 
carriage  of  goods,  especially  of  spicery,  is  conducted 
by  the  Gerrhacans ; Arislobulns,  on  the  contrary, 
says  that  tlvcy  traffic  with  Babylon  by  barges,  and 
then  sail  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus,  whence 
they  commence  the  land-carriage  in  all  directions.” 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  766.)  Pliny  (vi.  32)  describes  it  as 
a city  of  5 miles  in  circumference,  with  a tower 
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built  of  square  blocks  of  salt.  D’Anville  first  iden- 
tified it  with  the  modem  ELKatif ; Niebuhr  finds 
its  site  in  the  modem  Koneit  of  the  Arabs,  called 
Gran  by  the  Persians  (Description  de  C Arabic, 
p.  295).  Lastly,  Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  he  has 
discovered  the  ruins  of  this  once  important  city  41  in 
the  East  India  Company’s  Chart,  seated  where  all 
the  ancient  authorities  had  placed  it,  at  the  end  of 
the  deep  and  narrow  bay  at  the  mouth  of  which  are 
situated  tho  islands  of  Bahrein.”  (Arabia,  voh  ii. 
p.  209.)  His  proofs  of  this  identification  arc  fully 
given  (pp.  216 — 221),  and  are  interesting  and  plau- 
sible; but  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  following 
assertion:  “From  Strabo  we  leam  that  the  city  of 
Gen-ha  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  bay;  the  depth 
of  this  bay  and  its  geographical  position  are  defined 
by  Pliny:  from  the  shore  or  extreme  recess  of  the 
Sinus  Gerraicus  on  which  the  city  stood,  the  Regio 
Attene  (manifestly  a peninsular  district)  projected 
at  a distance  of  50  Roman  miles  from  the  opposite 
shore  into  the  Persian  gulf.”  Now,  as  Strabo  is  the 
only  authority  for  the  site  of  the  city,  and  his  de- 
scription is  contained  in  the  words  8ifx*‘  rVt 
3 aXdrms  5i axoalout  arabiovs  y wdAii,  it  must  be 
admitted  that 44  the  bottom  of  a deep  bay,”  44  or  25 
Roman  miles  from  the  open  tea,"  is  a wide  deduction 
from  this  statement  ; and  the  position  of  “ the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  an  ancient  city,"  marked  in  the  Com- 
pany’s Chart  on  the  coast,  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
.••rgument  against  their  identity  with  the  ancient 
Gen-ha,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
confirmed  by  the  other  evidence  cited  by  Mr.  Forster. 
(See  also  toL  i.  p.  197.)  [G.  W.] 

GERRHAICUS  SINUS,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Gerrha  only  by  Pliny  (vi.32),  between  the  Sinus 
Capeus  on  the  north  and  the  Regio  Attene  on  the 
south.  [Atta  Vicua.]  Identified  by  Mr.  Forster 
with  the  modem  Golf  of  Bahrein  in  the  passages 
referred  to  under  the  last  article.  [G.  W.] 

GERRHUS  (I V#o»,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 12;  Plin.  ir. 
12;  Steph.  B.  s.v.),  a river  of  Scythia,  and  region 
bearing  the  same  name,  where  the  toxnhs  of  the 
Scythian  kings  were.  (Herod,  iv.  19.)  This  region 
must  have  been  at  a considerable  distance  up  the 
Borysthenes,  as  we  are  told  that  forty  days’  naviga- 
tion on  that  river  were  required  before  it  was  arrived 
at.  (Herod,  iv.  53.)  Potocki  ( Voyage  dant  let 
Steps  if  Astrakhan  et  du  Caucase,  Paris,  1829,  vol.  | 
i.  pp.  145,  163,  172,  388)  has  identified  this  with 
the  district  below  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper , where 
the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  where  there  are  noa- 
in  fact  a number  of  ancient  tombs  or  “tumuli  " in 
tl»e  neighbourhood  of  Takmak.  (Comp.  Schafarik, 
Slav.  AU.  vol.  i.  p.  516.)  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  description  of  the  courses  and  confluence  of  the 
Gerrhus,  Pantkapes,  and  Hippacyria  with  modem 
geography. 

Beyond  the  Panticapes  (Koiiskatcoda)  was  the 
country  of  the  noirlad  Scythians.  It  is  a steppe  des- 
titute of  wood,  and  comprehending  a space  of  14 
days’  journey,  in  an  eastern  direction,  as  far  as 
the  river  Gerrhus,  or  the  steppe  of  the  A'oyoi  Be- 
yond the  river  Gerrhus  the  ruling  horde  of  the 
Scythians  who  were  named  “ royal,”  first  appear. 
(Herod,  iv.  19.)  The  Hypacyris  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  as  the  KaUmtchak.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  Gerrhus  fell  into  the 
Hypacyris;  by  which  must  be  understood,  not  the 
Kalanlchak,  but  the  Ontlouk.  The  course  of  this 
river  appears  clear  enough  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
(L  c.).  Pliny  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  it 
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the  boundary  between  the  Nomad  and  Royal  Scy- 
thians, and  with  Ptolemy  in  conducting  it  finally 
into  tho  l’alus  Maeotis;  the  difference  only  is,  that 
Pliny  leads  it  into  the  lake  Bucks,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  gulf  Corktus  and  the  Pains  Maeotis, 
while  Ptolemy  discharges  it  considerably  to  the  E. 
of  the  lake  Buges  or  Byce  (Buictj  Xlprij).  Tho 
Gerrhus  is  probably  represented  by  the  Molorchnija- 
i roda,  which  forms  still  a shallow  lake  or  marsh  at 
its  embonchure.  (Comp.  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol. 
i.  p.  270;  Rennell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  pp.  75, 
88,93,94.)  [E.B.J.] 

GERRHUS,  GERRHI.  [Albania.] 
GERRU'NIUM,  a fortress  of  Phaebates,  a district 
of  the  Dassaretii  on  the  Illyrian  border  of  Mace- 
donia, which  was  taken  and  sacked  by  L.  Apustius, 
a Roman  officer,  detached  by  Sulpitins,  to  ravage 
the  territory  of  Philip,  in  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  against  that  prince.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27.)  Germ- 
nium  (Gertnnium  ?)  is  tho  same  place  ns  the  Gkr- 
tcs  (r*provs ),  a place  on  the  frontier  of  Dassaretia, 
which  Scenlelatdas  had  taken  from  Philip,  and 
which  the  latter  retook  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Social  War  (Polyb.  v.  108).  Gf.rus  (Ttpovi),  men- 
tioned in  the  same  chapter  of  Polybius,  is  a different 
place  from  Gemminm,  which  was,  probably,  lower 
down  on  the  valley  of  tho  Uztani  than  Antipatria 
( Berdt ),  perhaps  near  the  junction  of  the  Vsurni  and 
Devol.  (Leake,  Trav.  in  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  327.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GERULA'TA  or  GERULA'TIS,  a town  in  Pnn- 
nonis,  where  a Roman  frontier  garrison  was  stationed. 
(ft.  Ant.  p.247;  Not.  Imp.)  It  is  identified  with 
the  modem  Carlburg  or  Orotzvar,  and  some  believo 
it  to  be  the  same  as  the  town  XipriSaXos,  men- 
tioned bv  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  § 3).  [L.  S.) 

GERUNDA  (repovySa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 70 : Eth. 
Gerundenscs,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a small  inland  town 
of  the  Ausetani,  in  the  NE.  comer  of  Hispauia  Tar- 
raconensis,  on  tho  S.  side  of  the  river  Alba  (Ter), 
and  on  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Narbo  Martius. 
Under  the  Rom  ins  it  was  a ci  vitas  Ixitinomm,  be- 
longing to  the  eonventus  of  Tarraco.  It  stood  on  a 
hill  near  Gerona.  (Plin.,  Ptol.,  U.  cc. ; 1 tin.  Ant. 
p.  390 ; Tab.  Pent. ; Geog.  Rav.  iv.  42 ; Prudent. 
Peisteph.  iv.  29,  where  it  is  called  parva ; Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  426.)  [P.  S.] 

GERU'NIUM  (r«povviov),  a small  town  or  fortress 
of  Apulia,  not  far  from  Larinum,  in  which  Hannibal 
established  his  winter-qnarters  after  the  campaign 
against  Fnbins,  b.  c.  21 7.  The  Roman  general  en- 
camped at  Calela  in  the  territory  of  Larinnm,  and 
it  was  between  these  two  places  that  the  action  took 
place  in  which  Minucius  was  defeated  by  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  and  saved  only  by  the  timely  as- 
sistance of  Fabius.  (Pol.  iii.  100 — 102,  105,  107; 
Liv.  xxil  18,  24 — 28.)  No  subsequent  mention  of 
Geruninm  is  found  in  ancient  writers;  it  is  termed 
by  Livy  a “ castellum  inops  Apuliae”  (xxii.  39),  and 
was  probably  always  a small  place.  But  its  name 
(written  Geronum)  is  found  in  the  Tab.  Peut.,  which 
places  it  8 M.  P.  from  Larinum,  on  a road  leading 
from  thence  to  Bovianum ; and  this  distance  accords 
with  the  statement  of  Polybins  (iii.  100),  that  it 
was  200  stadia  (25  M.  P.)  from  Luceria.  Its  site 
is  fixed  by  local  antiquarians  at  a place  still  called 
Gerione  or  drone,  between  Casa  Calenda  and 
Montorio,  where  a town  or  village  still  existed  down 
to  a late  period,  and  where  some  ancient  remains 
have  been  found.  This  position  would  appear  to  be 
rather  too  near  Larinum  (from  which  it  is  only  4 
3s4 
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miles);  but  the  evidence  «f  the  name  is  certainly 
strong  in  its  favour.  Clnverius  is  undoubtedly 
wrong  in  transferring  it  to  Dragonara  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Fortore , which  is  above  16  Roman  miles 
from  Larinutn,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Luceria.  (Gluver.  lUil.  p.  1213;  Romanelli.  vol.  Hi. 
y>p.  12 — 15;  Tria,  Mem.  di  Lari  no,  pp.  18 — 23; 
Biondo,  lied,  illustr.  p.  421.)  £E.  H.  B.] 

GESDAO  or  GESDAONE,  as  it  appears  m the 
oblique  case  in  the  Itin.  Jerusalem;  Gascido  in  the 
Table,  which  D’Anville  read  Gadao.  The  Jerusalem 
Itin.  places  it  on  a road  from  Brigantio  (Brinnym) 
to  Susa:  and  it  makes  10  M.  1’.  from  Brigantium  to 
Gesdao,  and  9 from  Gesdao  to  Mutatio  ad  Marte. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  makes  18  M.  I*.  from  Brigantio 
to  Ad  Martis,  and  omits  Gesdao.  The  Table  makes 
€ M.  P.  from  Brigantio  to  Alpis  Cottia  ( Mont  6'e- 
nevre),  and  then  5 M.  P.  to  Gascido,  and  8 from 
Gascido  to  Ad  Martis.  All  these  numbers  agree 
pretty  well,  and  by  following  the  road  from  Briaw;on 
the  position  thus  determined  teems  to  be  Cesano  or 
Sezano  [G.  L.] 

GESHUR.  1.  A people  of  the  south  of  Palestine, 
reckoned  with  the  Philistines  and  Canaanites  (Josh. 
xiii.  3),  apparently  contiguous  to  the  Arnalekites, 
against  whom  David  made  hostile  incursions  from 
Zildag  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8.) 

2.  Another  Bedouin  tribe,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
in  the  borders  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  half- 
tribe of  Manassch.  in  the  land  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iiL 
14;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11,  13),  in  all  which  passages 
thoy  arc  joined  with  the  Maachathites.  They  were 
not  dispossessed  by  the  Israelites. 

3.  Geshor  in  Syria  was  apparently  distinct  from 

the  last  named.  It  was  governed  by  a petty  king 
of  its  own,  to  whose  protection  Absalom  fled  after 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Am  non  (2  Sum.  xiii.  37, 
38,  xiv.  23),  his  mother  Maacah  being  daughter  to 
Talmai,  king  of  Gcshur.  [G.  W.] 

GESOCBIBATE,  a place  in  Gallia,  which  appears 
in  the  Table  as  the  termination  of  n road  from  Julio- 
magus  (Angers)  through  X antes,  Fanned,  Sulim,  and 
Vorgium.  Walckenaer  takes  it  to  be  Brest.  [Biu- 
vatks.  ] The  first  part  of  this  name  is  the  same  as 
the  first  part  of  Gesoriacum.  [G.  L.] 

GESONIA.  Floras  (iv.  12)  says  that  Drusus 
established  more  than  fifty  forts  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine;  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  says,  “ Bon- 
natn  et  Gesoniam  cum  pontibus  junxit,  classibusque 
firmavit."  Those  who  think  it  worth  the  trouble  to 
see  what  has  been  said  on  this  corrupt  passage  may 
consult  Dukcr's  note.  The  reading  Gesonia  is  very 
doubtful;  and  it  is  equally  doubtful  what  the  true 
reading  is : probably  some  name  endiug  in  cum,  so 
that  it  would  be  “ Bonnam  et  G . . . . cum  pontibus 
junxit.’’  Cluverios  put  Moguntiacum  in  place  of 
“ Gesoniam  cum."  D’Anville  is  here  misled  by 
trusting,  after  his  fashion,  to  resemblance  of  names. 
He  saw  on  the  map  a place  called  Zone,  as  he  has 
it,  below  Cologne;  and  “ it  seems  that  the  name 
Zons  preserves  some  analogy  to  that  of  Gesonia.” 
{Gbsokiacum.]  [G.  L.] 

GESORIACUM  or  BONO’NIA  (Boulogne),  a 
place  on  the  NW.  coast  of  Gallia.  Mela  says  (iii. 
2):  * From  the  Osismii  the  face  of  the  Gallic  shore 
looks  to  the  uorth,  and  reaches  to  the  Marini,  the  re- 
motest of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  it  contains  nothing 
that  is  better  known  than  the  port  Gesoriacum" 
This  was  the  port  from  which  the  emperor  Claudius 
embarked  for  Britain.  (Suet.  Closed.  c.  1 7.)  A rood 


GESORIACUM. 

m the  Antonine  Itin.  passes  from  Bagacum  ( Bar  ay), 
through  Castellum  (Cased)  and  Taruenna  ( The- 
rouenne),  to  Gesoriacum.  The  Table  has  the  same 
road,  with  the  remark  that  Gesogiacum  (Geaoria- 
enm)  was  then  called  Bononia.  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 3) 
has  “ Gesoriacum,  a naval  place  of  the  Morini,"  be- 
tween Portus  Itius  and  the  river  Tabndaa  or  Ta- 
builas.  But  Boulogne  is  south  of  the  Itius.  Pliny 
(iv.  16)  makes  the  shortest  passage  from  Gesoriacum 
to  Britain  to  he  50  M.  P.;  which  is  too  much,  as 
D’Anville  remarks,  whether  wc  measure  to  Dover  or 
to  I/gthe,  where  he  erroneously  supposed  that  Caesar 
landed.  But  Pliny's  measurement  is  probably  made 
to  Rutupiae  (Kichborough),  near  Sandwich , where 
the  Romans  had  a fortified  and  which  was  their 
landing-place  from  Gallia.  This  would  make  Pliny* 
distance  nearer  the  truth,  though  still  too  much. 
Gesoriacum  is  also  the  “ Portus  Morinoram  Britanni- 
cum”  of  Pliny  (iv.  23),  ns  appears  from  his  giving 
tlie  length  of  Gallia  to  the  Ocean  along  a line  from 
the  Alpes  “ per  Lngdunum  ad  portuin  Morinoram 
Britannicum.”  There  was  a district  (pagus)  round 
Gesoriacum,  named  from  the  town. 

Dion  Cassius  (lx.  21)  states  that  the  Roman 
senate  voted  tiiat  a triumphal  arch  should  be  erected 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Claudius  on  the  spot  from 
which  he  sailed  to  Britain ; and  if  this  is  true,  it  was 
erected  at  Boulogne,  or  that  was  the  place  where  it 
was  intended  to  be  erected.  D'Anville  follows  other 
writers  in  supposing  that  tlie  Pharos  or  tower  which 
Caligula  erected  on  this  coast,  whence  he  menaced 
an  invasion  of  Britain,  was  at  Boulogne.  (Suet. 
Calig.  c.  45.)  But  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  except 
the  fact  of  tlwre  having  been  an  old  tower  at  Bou- 
logne near  the  sea  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Eginhard,  the  biographer  of  Charlemagne, 
speaks  of  the  emjieror  repairing  tins  tower,  and  of 
its  being  an  ancient  construction. 

Walckenaer  ( Gt'og.,  tfc.  voL  i.  p.  454)  observes  that 
there  is  no  historical  record  of  the  name  Gesoriacum 
being  changed  to  Bononia;  and  he  presumes  that 
Bonouia  was  the  name  of  another  part  of  the  town, 
or  of  a town  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  port.  This 
conjecture  u is  confirmed  by  a passage  of  Floras  (iv. 
12)  which  no  commentator  or  editor  has  understood, 
and  which  has  often  been  spoiled  by  corruptions  more 
or  less  improbable."  He  reads  the  passage  thus: 

“ Bononiam  et  Gessoriacum  pontibus  junxit,  classi- 
busque  finnavit."  But  he  does  not  say  what  au- 
thority he  lias  for  “ Bononia;"  and  we  have  observed 
[Gbbonla]  that  the  other  name  is  uncertain.  Any 
person  may  see  that  Floras  in  tlus  passage  is  speak- 
ing of  the  Rhine,  and  not  of  the  coast.  Besides,  the 
notion  of  enumerating  among  tlie  great  exploits  of 
Drusus  the  making  bridges  over  the  Lione,  the  small 
river  of  Boulogne,  is  ratlior  ridiculous.  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  this  laborious  geographer 
has  discovered  what  never  existed.  He  adds  that 
in  the  little  place  called  Portel,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  Boulogne,  and  half  a league  from  the  town,  there 
were  discovered,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, a large  wall  exceedingly  hard,  three  pieces  uf 
marble  seven  feet  long,  and  a sarcophagus  of  a single 
piece,  well  worked;  all  which  he  supposes  to  confirm 
bis  conjecture. 

Bonouia  is  named  Oceanensis  on  a medal  of  Con- 
stant to  distinguish  it  from  the  Bononia  of  Italy. 
At  this  time  thq  name  Bononia  was  probably  the  only 
name  used;  and  so  Ammianus  calls  it  (xx.  9),  and 
Zosimus  (vi.  2),  who,  however,  speaks  of  it  as  a city 
of  Lower  Germania,  though  he  knew  it  was  ou  the 
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coast.  Constantino  passed  over  from  Britain  to  I 
Bononia,  and  this  was  probably  the  regular  landing- 
place  from  Britain  since  the  time  of  Claudius.  It 
appears,  indeed,  as  the  naval  station  on  this  coast, 
for  Carausius  was  set  over  the  fleet  at  Bononia  to 
protect  the  Belgic  and  Armoric  shore  against  the 
Franks  and  Saxons.  (Eutrop.  ix.  21.) 

There  are  no  Roman  buildings  at  Boulogne.  The  : 
tower,  already  mentioned,  is  entirely  gone.  It  was  ! 
no  doabt  a Rotnan  work.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tury Roman  medals  and  tombs  have  been  discovered 
at  Boulogne,  and  other  remains.  [G.  L.] 

GESSORIENSES,  a deltas  Latina , in  the  cun- 
ventus  of  Torraco  and  the  province  of  Hisponia 
Tarraconensis.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Ukert  conjectures 
that  their  city  stood  in  the  district  between  the 
Sicoris  and  Nu  curia,  where  inscriptions  and  coins 
have  been  found  bearing  the  names  Arsokrxsis 
and  Jessosexsis.  (Muratori,  Nov.  Thes.  p.  1021, 
n<».  2,  3 ; Spon.  Misc.  Erud.  Ant.  p.  188  : Cellar. 
Not.  Orb.  vul.  i.  pp.  118,  1 19  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  452.)  [P.S.] 

GETAE.  [Dacia.] 

GETHSE'MANE.  [Jerusalem.] 

GEVTNI  (rifowrol),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
population  of  European  Sarmatia  (iii.  5.  § 24)  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Carpiani,  and  the  south  of  the 
Hod  ini  (BtuSmol).  Buchounnia  is  as  likely  a place 
as  any  for  these  Gevini.  The  namo  of  this  locality 
is  generally  deduced  from  Buck— Beech- tree,  so  that 
it =the  land  of  the  beeches.  But  the  word  Buck  is 
German;  whereas  Buchowinia  is  Slavonic.  Now  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  suppose  the  root  gevin  to  be  a 
geographical  term  (i.  e.  the  name  of  a tract  of  land), 
we  have  a better  derivation.  No  habit  is  commoner 
with  the  Slavic  populations  than  to  prefix  to  a 
noun  denoting  a locality  the  preposition  po  ( bo)= 
on.  Hence  Po-morania  is  the  country  on  the  sea : 
a population  on  the  Elbe  (in  Slavonic,  Laba ) was 
called  the  Po-labtngi.  As  examples  of  this  kind 
may  be  multiplied,  the  hypothesis  that  tho  Buchow- 
inia is  the  country  of  the  population  on  the  Gevin 
( po-gevm ) becomes  allowable.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GEZER  (T a{4p),  mentioned  in  Josh.  xvi.  10  as  a 
city  of  the  Philistines,  tributary  to  the  Israelites  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  (Comp .Judges,  i.  29.)  It  was 
taken  and  burnt  by  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
given  to  his  son-in-law  Solomon,  who  rebuilt  it. 


which  no  doubt  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Geba, 
situated  as  it  is  on  the  direct  road  between  Micbmash 
and  Jerusalem.  (See  Isaiah , x.  28,  29.)  Ramah  and 
Gibeah  of  Saul  were  not  in  the  line  of  march  of  the 
invading  army  from  the  north,  but  from  their  con- 
tiguity to  it  naturally  shared  in  the  panic.  Gibeah 
then  must  be  sought  to  the  west  of  the  modem 
Jeba\  and  on  the  direct  Nablnuse  road ; and  there  is 
a remarkable  conical  hill,  conspicuous  from  Jerusalem, 
close  to  tho  high  road,  about  tho  stated  distance 
from  the  city,  which  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  an  ancient  city,  as  its  modern  name  indicates. 
Accordingly,  in  consistency  with  the  above  notices, 
though  inconsistently  with  himself,  Dr.  Robinson 
decides  for  TuleU-el-Full  (more  properly  Tell-el- 
FulT)us  the  representative  of  Gibeah  of  Saul.  (The- 
ological Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  645.)  [G.  W.] 

GIBEON  (LXX.  raSauy : Eth.  rattowyefriji), 
the  metropolis  and  royal  city  of  the  Hi vitos,  strongly 
fortified ; whose  inhabitants,  having  deceived  tho 
Israelites  under  Joshua,  were  allowed  to  live  under 
bondage,  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  Chephirab, 
Beerotb,  and  Jirjath-jearim  : together  with  which,  it 
was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh,  ix.,  x. 
2,  xviii.  25.)  It  was  a priestly  city  (Josh.  xxi.  17), 
which  may  account  for  the  tabernacle  being  placed 
there,  prior  to  its  removal  to  the  temple  prepored 
for  it  at  Jerusalem.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  1.  37 — 40,  xxi. 
29;  2 Chron.  i.  2 — 6;  1 Kings,  viii.  4,  &c.)  “ Jo- 
sephus, in  one  place,  gives  the  distance  of  Gaboon 
from  Jerusalem  at  50  stadia,  and  in  another  at  40 
stadia.  (B.J.  ii.  19.  § 1,  Ant.  vii.  11.  § 7.)  Euse- 
bius places  Gibeon  4 Roman  miles  west  of  Bethel, 
while  the  corresponding  article  of  Jerome  sets  it  at 
the  same  distance  on  the  east.  ( Onomast.  s.  v.  Ta- 
eatvv.)  The  text  of  Jerome  is  here  probably  cor- 
rupted/' (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  n.  2.) 
Its  site  is  fixed  by  Josh.  x.  10,  11,  where  the 
Philistines,  on  their  rout  at  Gibeon,  retreat  to  tho 
plain  by  Bethoron.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  19.  § 1.) 
Accordingly,  on  tbo  camel-road  between  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem,  by  way  of  Lydda  and  the  two  Bethorons, 
we  find  a modem  village  named  el- Jib,  situated  on 
a rocky  eminence,  and  exhibiting  traces  of  an  ancient 
city.  It  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  2£  hours, 
by  the  nearest  route,  which  would  equal  60  stadia. 
It  has  a fine  fountain  of  water,  which  discharges 
itself  into  a cave  excavated  so  as  to  form  a largo 


(1  Kings , ix.  15 — 17.)  In  the  last  passage  it  is 
joined  with  Bethoron  the  nether,  with  which  it  also 
occurs  in  Josh.  xvi.  3,  where  the  order  shows  tliat 
it  was  situated  between  Bethoron  and  the  coast. 
Consistently  with  this,  Gazer  or  Gazara  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  4 miles  north  of  Nicopolis 
[Emmaus,  2.]  (Onomast.  s.  t>.)  It  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Gadaris  of  Strabo,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jamnia.  otherwise  called  Gadara.  (Reland,  Palaest. 
pp.  434.  678—680.)  [G.  W.l 

GIBEAH  (LXX.  ra€ad:  Eth.  ratfa&TTjj),  called 
also  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2)  and  Gibeah 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  4),  T aSaOaaovKij  by  Josephus, 
who  in  one  place  states  its  distance  30  stadia  from 
Jerusalem  (B.  J.  v.  2.  § 1)  and  in  another  only  20 
(Ant.  v.  2.  § 8).  It  obtained  a bad  notoriety  in 
very  early  times,  in  the  matter  recorded  in  Judges , 
xix.  xx.,  which  resulted  in  its  entire  destruction.  It 
was  the  native  place  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  x.  26,  xi.  4.) 
It  was  obviously  nigh  to  Ramah  (Judges,  xix.  13), 
and  on  the  high  road  to  Nablouse  between  Jerusalem 
and  Ramah.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  L c.)  This  makes 
against  its  identity  with  the  modern  village  of  Jcba, 


subterranean  reservoir,  near  which  are  the  remains 
of  another  open  reservoir,  about  120  feet  ia  length 
by  100  in  breadth,  doubtless  intended  to  receive  the 
superfluous  waters  of  tho  cavern.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  136 — 138.)  This  may  be  the  Pool 
of  Gibeon  (2  Nam.  ii.  13),  called  in  Jeremiah  **  the 
great  waters  in  Gibeon"  (xli.  12).  [G.  W.] 

G1BLITES.  [Byblos] 

GIFIL  (Jomand.  de  Get.  22 ; Gilpit,  Geog.  Rav.\ 
a river  of  Dacia,  which  has  not  at  present  been  iden- 
tified. [E.B.J.] 

GIG  LIUS  (rh  TlyXior  Spot,  vulgo  flytor),  n 
mountain  in  the  interior  of  Cyrenaica.  (PtoL  iv.  3. 
§20.)  [P.S.] 

GIGO'NIS  PROM,  (flymt  ixpa,  Etym.  Mag. 
s.  v.  'Hytsuls,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 23),  a promontory  ou 
the  coast  of  the  Crossaea,  in  Alacedonia,  with  a 
town  Gioonus  (riymwos,  Steph.  B.),  to  which  the 
Athenian  force,  which  had  been  employed  against 
Perdiccas.  inarched  in  three  days  from  Beraca.  (Tbuc. 
i.  61.)  It  appears,  from  the  urder  of  the  names  in 
Herodotus  (vii.  123),  that  it  was  to  the  S.  of  Cape 
Aencium,  the  great  Karabumu;  hence  its  situation 
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vni  nearly  that  of  Cape  Apemomi.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  452.)  [E.  11.  J.] 

GIGONUS.  [Giooxis  Prom.] 

GIGURRI.  [Astubes.] 

GIHON.  [Jerusalem.] 

GILBOA  MONS  (r*A$oi*  Spot),  a low  mountain 
district  to  the  south-east  of  tho  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  infamous  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Israelites  under  Saul  and  Jonathan,  by 
the  Philistine  boats.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4,  xxxi.)  Prom 
this  fact  they  are  called  Sprj  bWofvKu/v  (alienige- 
narum  montes)  by  Eusebius,  who  places  them  six 
miles  from  Scythopolia,  where  a large  village  named 
Gelbus  (r«A€oui)  existed  in  his  day.  This  village 
still  exists,  under  the  name  of  Jelbdn,'  and  serves  to 
identify  the  mountain  tract  which  it  occupies  as  the 
Mount  Gilhoa  of  .Scripture,  The  road  from  Beisan 
(Scythopolis)  to  Jenin  passes  near  this  village,  and 
over  tho  mountains.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Re s.  vol.  iiL 
pp.  157, 1 70.)  The  village  of  Jeltria *,  however,  “ lies 
south  of  Tokooah,  on  the  western  declivity  of  Mount 
Gilboa,  and  not  on  the  east  side,  as  it  is  marked  in 
Robinson’s  map.”  (Dr.  Schultz,  in  Williams,  Holy 
City , vol.  i.  p.  469.)  [G.  W.] 

GILEAD.  [Palarstina.] 

GILGAL  (rdAToAa,  LXX. ; To\yJ>v ami  r oXytL-, 
Euscb.),  the  first  station  of  the  Israelites  after 
crossing  the  Jordan,  and,  therefore,  between  Jericho 
and  that  river,  “in  the  east  border  of  Jericho." 
( Josh.  iv.  19.)  It  was  here  that  the  twelve  stones 
taken  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  were  deposited, 
that  the  first  passover  was  celebrated  in  the  promised 
land,  and  the  ordinance  of  circumcision  renewed, 
from  which  last  circumstance  the  place  derived  its 
name.  “ This  day  have  I rolled  away  the  reproach 
of  Egypt  from  off  you  ; wherefore,  the  name  of  the 
place  is  called  Gilgal  (i.  e.  rolling ) unto  this  day.” 
(v.  9.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  head-quarters  of 
Joshua  during  the  subjugation  of  the  land  (ix.  6, 
x.  6.  43),  and  was  probably  invested  with  a sacred 
character  from  that  time  forward  : for  there  Samuel 
jndgod,  in  his  annual  circuit  (1  Sarh.  vii.  16);  there 
he  publicly  inaugurated  the  kingdom  (xi.  14,  15); 
and  there  he  commanded  Saul  to  await  his  arrival, 
when  he  should  come  to  offer  sacrifice  (x.  8.  xiii.  4, 
Ac.).  According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  2 miles  from 
Jericho  ( Onomast.  i.  r.);  but  Josephus,  with  greater 
show  of  accuracy,  places  it  10  stadia  from  Jericho, 
and  50  from  the  Jordan  {A  nL  v.  1 . § 4).  It  was 
a desert  place  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  but  regarded 
with  great  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  No  traces  of  an  ancient  city  can  now  be 
discovered  between  tho  site  of  Jericho,  which  is 
clearly  identified,  and  the  river.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in  2 King*,  ii.  1, 
where  there  was  a school  of  the  prophets  (iv.  38),  is 
identical  with  the  one  above  noticed.  Eusebius 
alludes  to  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  (*.  r.), 
whose  site  is  still  marked  by  the  largemodern  village 
of  Jilgilia , to  tho  left  of  the  Nablus  road,  about  2 
hours  north  of  Bethel.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Re a.  vol.  iil. 
81,  82.)  This  is  possibly  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in 
Dead.  xi.  29,  30,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mounts  Ebal  and 
Gcrizim ; a notable  difficulty,  which  Eusebius  and 
St,  Jerome  propose  to  solve  by  transferring  these 
mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Another 
modern  village  of  tho  same  name  near  tire  coast,  a 
little  south  of  Antipatris,  seems  to  indicate  the  site 
of  a third  town  of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Rohinson 
thinks  that  “the  Gilgal  of  Nehemiah , xii.  29  and 
of  1 Macc.  ix.  2 may  bo  referred  to  the  place  so 
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j called  in  the  western  plain,  near  AntipatrU.  {Bib. 
Re*,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.  n.  3.)  [G.  W.) 

GILIGAMMAE  (r<Ary«l*y*fu,  Herod,  iv.  169  ; 
r<A*7’4u6cu,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  a Libyan  people,  who 
dwelt  originally  on  the  N.  coast  of  Libya,  W.  of  the 
Adyrmaciiidak,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Aphrodisias, 
W.  of  the  port  of  Cyrcne;  but  were  afterwards  pushed 
back  by  the  Greek  settlers  to  the  inner  parts  of 
Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica.  [P.  S.] 

GINDANES  (rlvoovey  or  ru'Stu'ej),  a Libyan 
people,  who  dwelt  W.  of  the  Macak,  and  S.  of  the 
Tripoli*  in  the  Regio  Syrtica;  and  of  whose  custom* 
some  curious  particulars  are  given  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  176  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.).  [P.  S.] 

G1NDAKUS  (T tvSapos),  a city  of  the  Syrian  dis- 
trict of  Cyukii tcsTicA  ; an  acropolis,  and  resort  of 
robbers,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  751.)  Ptolemy, 
however,  places  a city  of  this  name  in  the  district 
of  Seleucis  (v.  15).  [G.  W.] 

GIR  FL. ; GIRA  METROPOLIS.  [Libya.] 
GIRBA.  [Mkxinx.] 

GIKGASHITES  (r^cffcuoi),  one  of  tho  seven 
idolatrous  nations  descended  from  Canaan  {Gen.  x. 
16),  and  dispossessed  by  the  children  of  Israel 
{Josh.  xxiv.  11).  They  do  not  occur  in  the  lists  in 
Exodus , iii.  8,  17,  or  Deuteronomy , xx.  17;  nor  is 
there  any  indication  of  their  position  in  Palaestine. 
Dr.  Wells  supposes  them  to  have  been  a family  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Writes;  as  in  nine  out  of  ten  places 
where  the  nations  of  Canaan  are  reckoned  they  are 
omitted,  while  in  the  tenth,  where  they  are  in- 
serted, the  Writes  are  omitted.  [G.  W.] 

GIRGIRl  M.  (t&  ripyipi  ^ Tipyvpts  bpos),  a 
mountain  of  Libya  Interior,  above  the  Regio  Syrtica, 
containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Ciryps.  (Ptol. 
iv.  6-  §§  11,  17.)  It  is  probably  the  Mans  Gyri  of 
Pliny  (v.  5)  and  the  Gratiarum  Colijs  of  He- 
rodotus. [P.  S.] 

GITANAE,  a town  of  Epirus,  described  by  Livy 
os  being  near  Corey ra,  and  about  10  miles  fnsn  the 
coast.  (Liv.  xlii.  38.)  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
other  ancient  writer,  and  it  has  therefore  been  con- 
jectured tliat  the  word  is  a corrupt  form  of  Cbyton, 
which  Ephorus  spoke  of  os  a place  iu  Epirus  colo- 
nised by  the  Clazomenii.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Xvror ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  L p.  76.) 

GITTITES  (r«6oloj),  the  ethnic  of  Gath.  (2&tm. 
ri.  10,  11,  xxL  19.)  [Gath.] 

GLANDIMA'RIUM.  [Gallaecia.] 

GLAN18.  [Claris.] 

GLANNIBANTA,  in  Britain,  the  form  in  the 
Notit  ia  of  Clanoventum.  [Clarovkxtum.]  [R.G.L.] 
GLANUM  (TAa v&v  • Eth.  Glmnicus),  is  one  of 
the  five  towns  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 15)  mentions 
in  the  country  of  the  Salyes  in  Gallia  Narbooensts. 
Pliny  (iii.  4)  enumerates  it  among  the  Oppida  La- 
tina of  Narboncnais,  and  calls  it  Glanura  Lirii,  « 
name  due,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  Livius  Drusos,  who 
settled  a colony  here  about  b.  c.  4.  Glanum  is 
placed  in  the  Antoni  no  ltin.  on  a mod  from  Cabellio 
( Cavaillon ) to  Arelate  {Arles'):  it  is  16  M.  P.  from 
Cabellio  to  Glanum,  ami  12  from  Glanum  to  Ema- 
ginum.  [Krnagixum.]  Tho  Table  has  tbo  same 
route  and  the  same  names, — but  it  makes  12  M P. 
from  Cabellio  to  Glanum,  and  8 from  Glanum  to 
Emaginum  ; and  these  distances  appear  to  be 
correct.  Glanum  is  the  village  of  St.  Remi,  which 
is  proved  by  an  inscription  found  there  with  the 
words  “ Reipublicae  Glanicorum”  on  it.  The  exact 
site  of  Glanum  is  above  a mile  south  of  St.  Remi, 
near  which  there  are  at  present,  in  a good  state  of 
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preservation,  a Roman  mausoleum,  ami  also  a Roman 
triumphal  arch,  which  are  engraved  in  several  works. 
(Afenv  de  [Acad.  tom.  vii.  p.263;  Millin,  Voyage 
dans  let  Depart.  Mtridionaux,  torn.  ill.  p.  394. 
pi.  63.  fig.  i.) 

The  triumphal  arch  is  much  damaged.  The  lower 
part  contains  eight  columns,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
arch,  or  four  on  each  front;  and  four  bas-reliefs 
without  inscriptions : the  figures,  which  are  above 
six  feet  high,  represent  captives  chained,  men  and 
women ; only  two  beads  are  entire.  A garland  of 
leaves  and  fruits,  sculptured  with  great  skill,  orna- 
ments tho  archivolL  In  the  intcrcolumniations 
there  are  the  remains  of  consoles,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, supported  statues.  The  building,  which  is 
called  a mausoleum,  is  about  60  feet  high,  resting  on 
a square  base  formed  of  large  stones,  and  consisting 
of  three  stories  or  stages.  Tho  lowest  is  a qua- 
drangular stylobate,  on  the  upper  part  of  each  face 
of  which  is  a bas-relief.  The  next  stage,  which  is 
also  square  in  the  plan,  has  four  open  faces,  and 
tlutod  pillars  engaged,  with  Corinthian  capitals. 
The  third  stage  rests  on  a circular  basement,  above 
which  are  ten  fluted  columns  with  Corinthian  ca- 
pitals, surmounted  by  an  entablature,  above  which 
is  a kind  of  dome.  This  thinl  stage  is  a kind  of 
little  temple,  with  open  spaces  between  the  columns. 
The  friezes  and  the  archivolts  are  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs.  There  were  two  male  figures  in  this 
little  temple  clothed  with  the  toga,  which  used  to 
rest  against  the  columns,  where  they  had  fallen  or 
been  thrown  down.  They  have  been  set  again  on 
their  base,  and  the  beads  have  been  restored ; but, 
as  generally  happens,  tho  heads  make  a miserable 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  figures.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  building  is  a tomb,  though  some 
writers  deny  it.  But  it  has  the  following  inscription, 
as  reported  in  a recent  work : brx.  I.  m.  IVLIKI 
C.  r.  pahknti  nvs.  svkisl  Tho  three  names  appear 
to  be  Sextus,  Lucius,  and  Marcus  named  Julii;  and 
tho  c.  F.  signify  “curavcrunt  faciendum.”  It  is, 
therefore,  clearly  a monumental  building.  On  Italian 
sepulchral  inscriptions  “ fecerunt"  or  “ fecit”  is  tho 
common  expression;  but  “faciendum  curaverunt” 
also  occurs.  (Fabretti,  Inter.  Ant.,  frc.,  Romoe,  1699, 
p.  358,  &c.)  Perhaps  some  careless  copier  of  the 
inscription  has  put  the  c.  before  the  F.  It  is  a con- 
clusion of  some  French  writers,  which  must  be 
rejected,  that  the  Julii  who  erected  this  monument 
were  connected  by  blood  or  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Julii.  Some  even  conclude  tliat  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  the  dictator  Caesar  and  of  Augustus.  They 
further  conclude,  without  their  premises,  that  it  was 
erected  in  the  first  century  of  tho  Christian  aera, 
and  that  the  has-reliefs  represent  tho  conquests  of 
Caesar  in  Gallia.  It  was  usual  for  Galli  to  take 
the  names  of  their  Roman  patrons;  and  these  Julii 
may  be  Galli  whose  ancestors  had  received  some 
favour  from  the  dictator,  and  probably  tho  Roman 
citizenship.  The  style  of  the  edifice  certainly  shows 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  a late  period  of  the  empire ; 
and  that  is  all  that  we  can  say. 

A silver  coin  of  Glanum  is  mentioned,  with  the 
stamp  of  Massilia  and  the  legend  F \arunev,  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  this  place  was  at  some 
time  dependent  on  Massilia.  (D’Anvillc,  A Notice,  SfC.; 
Walckenaer,  Gcog.,tgc.  vol.  ii.  p.  214 ; Ukert,  G allien , 
p.  435;  Richard  ct  llocquart,  Guide  du  Voyageur , 
£e.)  [GL.] 

GLATIIYRAF.  (rAo^upaf).  » town  of  Thessaly, 
mentioned  by  Ilorncr  along  with  Bocbe  and  lolcoa 
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(/i  ii.  712;  comp.  Stepli.  B.  t.  r.),  bat  of  which  the 
name  does  not  subsequently  occur.  Leake  con 
jecture8  that  it  is  represented  by  the  Hellenic  nuns 
situated  upon  one  of  tho  hills  above  the  modern  vil- 
lage of  Kuprena , between  Bocbe  and  Iolcae.  The 
entire  circuit  of  the  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
may  bo  traced,  and  on  its  lower  sklo  part  of  the  wall 
is  still  standing.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv. 
p.  432.) 

GLAUCANITAE,  or  GLAUSAE  (rAawcav?rcu, 
or  TAavoai,  Arrian,  v.  20),  the  name  of  a people 
conquered  by  Alexander  during  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion. They  appear  to  have  lived  near  tho  banks  of  tho 
Hydnspcs.  Alexander  gave  their  country  to  Porus. 
Arrian  says  that  the  name  is  written  Glaucanicao 
bv  Aristohulns,  and  Glausae  by  Ptolemy.  [V.l 
' GLAUCONNESUS.  [Eubora,  p.  872,  a.] 
GLAUCUS  (rAaSaot).  There  are  no  less  than 
four  rivers  of  this  name  in  Asia  Minor:  1.  A tribu- 
tary of  the  Pliasis  in  Colchis,  now  called  Tchoroctou. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  498;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  2.  One  of  the  two 
small  rivers  by  the  union  of  which  the  Apsorrhus  or 
Acampsis,  in  Pontus,  is  formed.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 7.) 
3.  A tributary  of  the  Marauder  in  Phrygia,  not  far 
from  Eumeneia.  (Plin.  v.  29.)  There  are  coins 
with  the  name  of  this  river.  (Leake,  Atia  Minor, 
p.  157.)  4.  A river  in  Lycia,  uu  the  frontier  of 

Caria,  which  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  Tehnissus, 
whence  that  bay  is  sometimes  called  Sinut  Glaucut. 
(Plin.  vi.  29;  Quint.  Smyrn.  Potthom.  iv.  6,  foil.; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  651.)  The  modern  name  of  the  bay 
is  Afakri.  Steph.  B.  mentions  a drjfws  TAai tuov, 
which  was  probably  a place  on  the  bonks  of  the 
river.  [L.  S.] 

GLAUCUS,  a river  of  Acliaia.  [Aciiaia,  p. 
13,  b.] 

GLESSARIA  INSULA.  [Austeravia.] 
GLINDIT10NKS,  a people  or  town  of  lllyricnm 
(Plin.  iii.  22),  probably  represented  by  Ljubtnje  in 
the  Herzegovina.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GLISAS  (TAbra!  or  rxUrtras:  F.th.  Tkia&mot), 
an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Horner  in 
the  same  line  with  Plataea  (//.  ii.  504),  and  cele- 
brated in  mythology  as  the  place  where  the  Epigoni 
fought  against  tho  Thebans,  and  where  the  Argive 
chiefs  were  buried  who  fell  in  the  battle.  (Pans,  i, 
44.  § 4,  ix.  5.  § 13,  ix.  8.  § 6,  ix.  9.  § 4,  ix.  19. 
§ 2.)  Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Chalcis,  says  that  G lisas  was  situated  be- 
yond Teumessus,at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
the  latter  place ; that  above  Gllsas  rose  Mount  Ily- 
patus,  from  which  flowed  the  torrent  Thermodon. 
(Pans.  ix.  19.  §2.)  Strabo  (ix.  p.  412)  places  it 
on  Mt  Hypotus,  and  Herodotus  (ix.  43)  dcscrilxw 
the  Thermodon  as  flowing  between  Glisas  and  Ta- 
nagra.  Leake  identifies  Glisas  with  the  ruins  on  tho 
bank  of  the  torrent  of  Platandki , above  which  rises 
the  mountain  of  Siamatd , tho  ancient  Hypaina. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  250.) 

GLOTA.  [Clota.] 

GLYCYS  L1MEN.  [Acheron,  p.  19,  a.] 
GLY'PPIA  or  GLY'MPIA  (TAowirfa,  Paus.  iii. 
22.  § 8),  a village  of  Laconia,  situated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Argolis.  Glyppia  is  tho  name  in  Pau- 
sanias,  who  simply  describes  it  as  situated  in  the  in- 
terior above  Marius.  It  appears  to  be  the  samo 
place  as  the  fortress  called  Tkupvut  by  Polybius, 
who  places  it  near  the  borders  of  the  Argeia  and 
Laconia,  and  who  relates  that  the  Messenians  were 
defeated  here  in  n.  c.  218  by  the  Spartans,  when 
they  were  endeavouring,  by  a round-about  march 
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from  Tegea,  to  penetrate  into  the  Boat  hem  valley  of 
the  Eurotas.  (Polyb.  v.  20.)  It  is  also  mentioned 
on  another  occasion  by  Polybius  (nr.  36).  The  an- 
cient town  is  probably  represented  by  the  Hellenic 
remains  at  Lympidda , which  is  probably  a corruption 
of  the  ancient  name.  The  district  south  of  Lym- 
pidda is  called  (Llympo-khdria,  which  name  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  one  of  the  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  bore  the  name  of  Olympus  in  ancient 
limes.  Leake  indeed  conjectures  that  TA vpwla  was 
the  ancient  local  form  of  ‘OAo^m'a,  and  consequently 
that  Lympidda  and  (/lympo-khoria  may  both  origi- 
nate in  the  same  ancient  name  Olympia  having  the 
local  form  of  Glympia.  (Boblaye,  Recherche s,  (fc. 
p.  362 ; Leake,  Ptloponnesiaca , p.  362  ; Curtins, 
Peloponnesos , vol.  ii.  p.  303.) 

GNOSUS,  GNOSSUS.  [Cnosus.] 

GOBAKUM  (rdffawK  Axpov),  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  8.  § 1 ) in  Gallia  Lugduncnsis,  and  it  is  the 
most  western  part  of  Gallia.  D’Anville  concludes 
that  it  is  Finis  ter 6 or  hfahd,  commonly  called 
Pointe  St.  Mathisu.  It  is  certainly  some  point 
between  the  Pointe  de  Penmarche  and  the  place 
where  the  French  coast  turns  east.  Gossellin  and 
others  make  it  the  cape  on  which  stands  the  light 
of  A ud tents,  and  which  terminates  on  the  cast  the 
road  of  Gob-estan.  In  each  a case  os  this  the  name 
helps  to  a probable  conclusion.  [G.  L.] 

GOB  ANN  10,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  12  th  Iti- 
nerary, probably =Aber-(7aremiy  in  Wales.  [R.G.L.] 
GOGANA  (rce-ya^o,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  38),  a small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Persia,  to  which  the  Beet  of 
Nearchus  came,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  stream  or 
torrent  called  the  Areon.  It  is  now  called  Konkun. 
(Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  385.)  [V.] 

GOGARE'NE  (raryaprjrh),  a canton  of  Armenia, 
which  Strabo  (xi.  p.  528)  places  to  the  N.  of  the 
Cyrus.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Armenian  Kottkar  or 
Kowkark'h , and  is  represented  by  the  modern 
Akhaltskhai , lying  between  Curia,  Imiretia,  Gecrr- 
gi*v,  and  the  river  Jordk.  St.  Martin  (Mem.  sur 
f Armenia,  vol.  L p.  81)  corrects  the  reading  'Cl6a- 
prjrol  in  Stcphanus  of  Byzantium  (/.  r.)  into  IVya- 
pi)vol.  [E,  B.  J.] 

GOLGI  (roA-yof : Eth.  rdAytor,  roAyla,  ToA- 
yr}is,  Steph.  B.),  a town  of  Cyprus,  famous  for  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite  (Theocr.  xv.  100;  Lycophr. 
589;  Catull.  xxxvi.  15,  NupL  Pel.  ei  Thet.  96), 
which,  according  to  legend,  had  existed  here  even 
before  its  introduction  at  Paphos  by  Agapcnor. 

( I’ausnn  viii.  5.  § 2.)  The  town  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  35);  but  its  position  is  not  known.  (En- 
gel, Kypros , voL  i.  p.  145,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.)  [E.B.J.] 
GOLGOTHA  MONS.  [Jerusalem.] 

GOLOE.  [Cabyle.] 

GOMPHI  (rdptpoi,  Strab.  ix.  p.  437;  Steph.  B. 
s.  r. : Eth.  Toptpis,  ronQt vs,  Gomphensis),  a town 
of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  situated  upon  n tributary 
of  the  PeneitiB,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Athamania 
and  Dolopia.  Its  position  made  it  a place  of  histori- 
cal importance,  since  it  guarded  two  of  tho  chief 
passes  into  tho  Thessalian  plains:  “ that  of  Musdki , 
distant  two  miles,  which  was  tho  exit  from  Dolopia, 
and  the  pass  of  Portes,  at  a distance  of  four  miles, 
which  led  into  Athamania,  and  through  that  pro- 
vince to  Ambracia.”  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iv.  p.  521.)  In  the  war  against  Philip,  Amynander, 
king  of  the  Athamanes,  in  co-operation  with  the  Ro- 
man consul  Flamininua,  having  descended  from  the 
latter  pass  (“  Fauces  angustae,  quae  ab  Athamania 
Thessaliam  dirimont "),  first  took  Pheca,  a town 
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lying  between  the  pass  and  Gomphi,  and  then  Gom- 
phi  itself,  h.  c.  198.  The  possession  of  this  place 
was  of  great  importance  to  Flamininus,  since  it  se- 
cured him  a communication  with  the  Ambracian 
gulf,  from  which  he  derived  his  supplies.  The  rout# 
from  Gomphi  to  Ambracia  is  described  by  Livy  as 
very  short  but  extremely  difficult.  The  capture  of 
Gomphi  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  towns 
named  Argenta,  Phcrinum,  Thimarum,  Lisinae, 
Stimo,  and  Lampsus,  the  position  of  which  is  quite 
uncertain.  (Liv.  xxxii.  14,  15.)  When  Athamania 
revolted  from  Philip  in  b.  c.  189,  he  marched  into 
their  country  by  tho  above-mentioned  pass,  bat  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  2.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  by  the  same 
route  that  the  Roman  consul  Q.  Marcias  Philippus 
marched  from  Ambracia  into  Thessaly  in  b.  c.  169. 
(Liv.  xliv.  1.)  In  the  campaign  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  in  b.  c.  48,  the  inhabitants  of  Gomphi, 
having  heard  of  Caesar's  repulse  at  Dyrrhachiam. 
shut  their  gates  against  him,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
place  from  Aeginium  ; but  ho  took  the  place  by  as- 
sault in  a few  hours.  C»iesar,  in  his  account  of 
these  events,  describes  Gomphi  as  the  “ first  town  i.u 
Thessaly  to  those  coming  from  Epirus."  (Cats. 
B.  C.  iii.  80;  Appian,  li.  C.  ii.  64;  Dion  Cass.  xli. 
51.) 

'I  he  Greek  geographer  Mclctius  placed  Gomphi  at 
Stagus,  but,  from  an  inscription  found  at  Stagus,  it 
is  clear  that  this  is  the  site  of  Aeginium.  [Aegi- 
nium.] Leake,  however,  has  shown  that  Gomphi 
is  represented  by  Episkopf , which  is  the  name  of 
an  uncultivated  height  lying  along  the  left  hank  of 
the  Bliiiri,  at  a distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  mountains.  On  this  height  there  are  still  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  town.  The  modem  name  is 
owing  to  the  fact  of  Gomphi  having  been  a bishop, 
ric  in  later  times.  (Hierocl.  p.  642.)  Leake  place* 
Pheca  at  a small  village  called  Bletti , midway  be- 
tween the  hill  of  Episkopf  and  the  pass  of  Partes. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  519.  stq.) 
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GO'NGALAE.  [Libya] 

GO'NGYLUS.  [Skllasia  ] 
G0NN0-C0NDYL0N.  [Condylon.] 
GONNUS  or  GONNI  (Urros,  Herod.,  Strab. , 
Torvoi,  Polyb.,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  T dvvios,  also  Tounof, 
rovarar,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)(  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly,  which  derived  its  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  latex  Greek  critics,  from  Gonneus, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  (IL  ii.  748:  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
rovroi ) Its  position  made  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  the  north  of  Thessaly.  It  stood 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Peneius,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  only  two  passes  by  which  an  enemy  can  pene- 
trate into  Thessaly  from  the  north.  The  celebrated 
vale  of  Tempo  begins  to  narrow  at  Gonni;  and  the 
pass  across  Mt.  Olympus  a little  to  tho  west  of 
Tcmpe  leads  into  Thessaly  at  Gonni.  It  was  by 
the  latter  route  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  entered 
Thessaly.  (Herod,  vii.  128,  173.)  The  position  of 
Gonni  with  respect  to  Tempo  is  clearly  shown  by 
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the  numerous  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  ; 
Livy.  After  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalac,  in  n.  c. 
197,  Philip  fled  in  hartc  to  Tempe,  but  halted  a 
day  at  Gonni,  to  receive  such  of  his  troops  as  might 
have  survived  the  battle.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  10;  Polyb. 
xviii.  10.)  In  the  war  against  Antiochus,  in  B.  c. 
191,  when  the  king,  having  marched  from  Deme- 
trias,  had  advanced  as  far  north  as  Larissa,  a portion 
of  the  Homan  army  under  tho  command  of  App. 
Claudius  marched  through  the  pass  across  Mt.  Olym- 
pus, and  thus  arrived  at  Gonni.  On  this  occasion 
Livy  says  that  Gonni  was  20  miles  from  Larissa, 
and  describes  it  os  situated  “ in  ipsis  faucibus  saltus 
qua  Tempe  appellantur.”  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10.)  In 
b.  c.  171  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Perseus ; and 
when  this  monarch  retired  into  Macedonia,  the  I to- 
rn an  consul  Liciniu*  advanced  against  the  town,  but 
found  it  impregnable.  (Liv.  xlii.  54,  67.)  Gonui 
does  not  occur  in  history  after  the  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  Greece,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  440;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 42). 

The  site  of  Gonni  is  fixed  by  Leake  at  a place 
called  Lykoatomo , or  the  “Wolfs  Mouth,"  in  the 
vale  of  Dercli,  at  the  foot  cf  a point  of  Mt.  Olympus, 
about  a mile  from  the  l’eneius.  Here  are  some  re- 
mains of  a Hellenic  city,  mixed  with  other  ruins  of 
a later  date.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
town  of  Lycostomium  (Ai/*<xjT<fyuo*),  which  occurs 
in  Byzantine  history  as  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury (Cantacnz.  ii.  28,  iv.  19),  was  built  upon  the 
site  of  Gonni.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv. 
p.  388.) 

GONOESSA,  GONUSSA.  [Palleke.J 

GOPHX A (r4$*a,  Joseph.;  r odtpva,  Ptol.),  a town 
of  Palacstinc,  situated  in  the  country  of  Benjamin. 
It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  ten  toparchies  (To<f>- 
vtrucb  Ttnropxla,  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3.  § 5 ; “ to- 
parchia  Gophnitica,”  Plm.  v.  14).  Josephus  reckons 
it  second  in  importance  to  Jerusalem,  and  usually 
joins  it  with  Arcahatta.  It  was  one  of  four  cities 
taken  by  Cassius  and  reduced  to  slavery  (Ant.  xiv. 
11.  § 2),  but  restored  to  freedom  by  a decree  of 
Marcus  Antonius,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(12.  §§  2,3).  It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  in  his 
last  campaign  in  Palaestine  (2?.  J.  iv.  9.  § 9),  and, 
as  Titus  marched  on  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Cacsareia 
and  Samaria,  he  passed  through  Gophna  (v.  2.  § 1). 
Eusebius  makes  it  the  $&pay£  B 6rpvos,  Vail  is  Botri, 
or  Eshcol  of  Holy  Scripture, — its  name  being  iden- 
tical in  signification,  — (from  }DJ,  a r ine),  which 
proves  the  fertility  of  the  place  in  his  days.  He  places 
it  15  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Keapolis 
(Nabloute),  in  near  agreement  with  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  which  state  the  distance  at  16  miles.  The 
site  is  still  marked  by  an  inconsiderable  Christian 
village,  retaining  its  ancient  name  unchanged,  pro- 
nounced by  the  natives  Jufna.  It  is  situated  in  a 
deep  basin  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  several 
valleys,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills.  Con- 
siderable traces  of  the  Roman  road  between  this  town 
and  Jerusalem,  are  to  be  seen  to  the  south  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  soil  around  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  its 
grapes  are  celebrated  throughout  the  country.  (Ro- 
binson, Bib.  Bee.  vol.  iii.  pp.  77 — 79.)  [G.  W.] 

GO'RDIUM  (rdpSioe),  a town  of  Bithynia,  a little 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Sougarius,  was  in  later  times 
called  Juliopolis.  Thia  city  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  Phrygian  kings:  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
(xii.  p.  568)  it  had  sunk  to  the  condition  or  a mere 
village  it  appears,  however,  that  it  was  rebuilt  and 
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enlarged  in  the  time  of  Augustus  under  the  name  of 
Juliopolis,  and  thenceforth  it  continued  to  flourish  for 
several  centuries.  (Strab.  L c.  p.  574 ; Polyb.  xxii. 
20;  Liv.xxxviii.  18;  Plin.  v.  42;  Ptol.  v.  1.  § 14.) 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  it  bad  suffered  from  the  iu- 
undations  of  the  river  Scopas,  and  was  therefore  re- 
paired by  that  emperor.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  v.  4.) 
Gordium  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of 
Alexander  s cutting  the  famous  Gordian  knot.  This 
adventure  took  place  in  the  acropolis  of  the  town, 
which  had  been  the  palace  of  king  Gordius.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  29,  ii.  3;  Q.  Curt.  iii.  1,  12  ; Justin,  xi. 
7.)  [L.S.] 

GORDIUTI'CHOS  (ropSt'ou  Tei^or),  a town  in 
Caria,  one  day's  march  from  Antioch.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
13.)  Stcph.  B.  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Gor- 
dius, a son  of  Midas,  whence  it  must  once  have  be- 
longed to  Phrygia.  fL.  S.] 

GOBDYE'NE,  GORDYE'NI.  [Cordykkk.] 
GORGON  or  URGO  (Fopydnj,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
78:  Gorgona) , a small  island  in  tho  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  between  tho  coast  of  Etruria  and  Corsica,  and 
distant  about  20  miles  from  the  mainland.  Its 
name  is  written  Urgo  by  Pliny  and  Mela j but 
Rutilius,  who  describes  it  in  his  poetical  itinerary, 
calls  it  Gorgon,  and  this  form  is  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy  (/.  c.),  as  well  us  by  its  modern 
name  of  Gorgona.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  a.  12  ; Mel.  ii.  7. 
§ 19;  Rutil.  /tin.  i.  515.)  It  is  a small  island,  only 
about  8 miles  in  circumference,  but  elevated  and 
rocky,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  which  renders 
it  a conspicuous  object  from  a distance.  Between 
it  and  the  port  of  Livorno  is  the  islet  of  Mcloria, 
a mere  rock,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Maenaria 
of  Pliny.  [E.  H.  B.J 

GOKGYLUS.  [Laookla.] 

CORNEAS,  a fortress  in  the  north  of  Armenia 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  45),  which  D’Anville  identifies  with 
Khorien.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GOBTYN,  GOKTYNA  (IVri*.  Tiprvm-.  Kth. 
ToprCvios),  a town  of  Crete  which  appears  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  under  the  form  of  ToprOv  (II.  ii.  646, 
6W.iii.294);  but  afterwards  became  usually  rtprvv* 
(comp.  Tzchuck  ad  Pomp.  A/tlam,  voL  iii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
811),  according  to  Stepb.  B.  (*.  e.)  it  was  originally 
called  Larissa  (Adpiooa)  and  Cremnia  (K p/juna). 

Thia  important  city  was  next  to  Cnossus  in  im- 
portance and  splendour;  in  early  times  these  two 
great  towns  had  entered  into  a league  which  enabled 
them  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Crete  under  their  power; 
in  after-times  when  dissensions  arose  among  them 
they  were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities  (Strab.  x. 
p.  478).  It  was  originally  of  very  considerable  size, 
since  Strabo  (L  c.)  reckons  its  circuit  at  50  stadia ; 
but  when  he  wrote  it  was  very  much  diminished. 
He  adds  that  Ptolemy  1’hilopator  bad  begun  to  en 
close  it  with  fresh  walls;  but  the  work  was  not 
carried  on  for  more  than  8 stadia.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War,  Gortyna  seems  to  have  had  relations 
with  Athens.  (Thuc.  ii.  85).  In  n.  c.  201,  Phi  • 
lopoemcn,  who  lmd  been  invited  over  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Gor- 
tyna. (Plat.  Pkilop.  13.)  In  b.  c.  197,  five 
hundred  of  the  Gortynians,  under  their  commander, 
Cydos,  which  seems  to  have  been  a common  nnmo 
at  Gortyna,  joined  Quiuctius  Flamininus  in  Thessaly 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  3.) 

Gortyna  stood  on  a plain  watered  by  the  river  Lc- 
thaeus,  and  at  a distance  of  90  stadia  from  the  Li- 
byan Sea,  on  which  were  MtuaU.Nl  its  two  harbours, 
Lcbena  and  Metalluin  (Strab.  L c ),  and  is  men* 
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tioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  20),  Scylax  (p.  19),  Ptolemy 
(iii.  17.  § 10),  and  llierodes,  who  commenced  his 
tour  of  the  island  with  this  place. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gortyna,  the  fountain  of 
Sauros  is  said  to  have  been  surrounded  by  poplars 
which  bore  fruits  (Theoplirast.  H.  P.  iii.  5);  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lethaeus  was  another  famous 
spring,  which  the  naturalists  said  was  shaded  by  a 
plane-tree,  which  retained  its  foliage  through  the 
winter,  and  which  the  people  believed  to  have  covered 
the  marriage-bed  of  Europa  and  the  metamorphosed 
Zeus.  (Theophrast.  //.  P.  i.  1 5 ; Varr.  de  Re  Rustic. 
L 7;  Plin.  xii.  1.) 

The  ruins  of  Gortyna,  as  tliey  existed  previously, 
lave  been  described  more  or  less  diffusely  by  various 
writers  (Belon,  Les  Observ.  des  plus  Singul.  p.8; 
Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant , pp.  58 — 64;  Po- 
cocke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  pp.  252 — 255  ; Sava ry, 
l^cUrts  sur  la  Greet,  xxiii.)  ; their  statements, 
along  with  the  full  account  of  the  Venetian  MS.  of 
the  16th  century,  will  be  found  in  the  Museum  of 
Classical  Antiquities , vol.  ii.  pp.  277  — 286.  The 
site  of  Gortyna  cannot,  till  the  survey  of  the  island  j 
is  completed,  be  made  out,  but  Mr.  Pashley  (7Voe. 
vol.  i.  p.  295)  has  placed  it  near  the  modem  Ha- 
ghius  /the ha,  where  the  ten  Saints  of  Gortyna,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign 
of  Decius  (comp.  Cornelius,  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp.  ' 
156 — 166).  In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  cavern  . 
which  Mr.  Cockerell  (Walpole,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  | 
402—406)  has  conjectured  to  bo  the  far-famed  la- 
byrinth; hut  as  the  ancients,  with  the  exception  of 
Claudian  ( Sext.  Cons.  Hon.  634),  who,  probably, 
used  the  name  of  the  town  as  equivalent  to  Cretan, 
are  unanimous  in  fixing  the  legend  of  the  Minotaur 
at  Cnossus,  the  identification  must  be  presumed  to 
be  purely  fanciful.  The  coins  of  Gortyna  are  of  very 
ancient  workmanship.  Besides  the  autonomous,  there 
are  numerous  imperial  coins,  ranging  from  Augus- 
tus to  Hadrian.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  312;  Scstini, 
p.  82.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


GORTY'NIA  (Foprvvla,  FopSovia:  Eth.  TopHo- 
vidtrrff,  Steph.  B.;  Fopbrivla,  FopSaurta,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§ 39),  a place  in  Macedonia  which  the  host  of  Sitalcos 
passed  in  their  march  between  Idomene  and  the 
plains  of  Cyrrhus  and  Pella  (Thuc.  ii.  100).  Hence 
its  position  must  be  looked  for  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  river  Axius.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GORTY'NIUS.  [Gortts.] 

GORTYS,  or  GORTYNA  (F6prux,  Paus,  viii. 
27.  § 4 ; Fdprovo,  Paus.  v.  7.  § 1,  Pol.  iv.  60.  § 3, 
Pirn.  iv.  6.  s.  10),  a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district 
Cynuria,  situated  near  the  river  Gortynius  (Fop- 
Tunoi),  also  called  Lusius  (Aowrio?)  nearer  its 
sources,  which  was  a tributary  of  the  Alphcius,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters.  The 
town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Gortys.  a son 
of  btympludus,  and  is  described  by  Pnusanias  os  a 
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village  in  his  time,  though  it  liad  formerly  been  a 
considerable  city.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter  city  in  b.  c.  371 ; but  it  must  have  continued 
to  be  a place  of  some  importance,  since  Polybius 
6ays  that  it  was  taken  by  Euripidas,  the  general  of 
the  Eleians,  in  the  Social  War,  b.  c.  219.  At  that 
time  it  was  subject  to  The!  puss.  It  contained  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Asclcpius,  built  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  containing  statues  of  Asclcpius  and 
Hygieia  by  Scopes.  Cicero  alludes  to  this  temple, 
when  he  says  (de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  22)  that  near  the 
river  Lusius  was  the  sepulchre  of  one  of  the  Accu- 
lapii,  of  whom  he  reckoned  three.  Its  ruins  are 
seen  upon  a height  near  the  village  of  Atzikolo. 
There  arc  still  remains  of  its  principal  gate  and  of 
its  walls,  consisting  of  polygonal  masonry.  (Paus. 
v.  7.  § 1,  viii.  4.  § 8,  vi'ii  27.  § 4,  28.  §§  I,  2; 
Pol.,  Plin.  IL  cc. ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  24, 
Pclopormesiaca,  p.  233  ; Cortius,  Ptloponne*os, 
vol.  i.  p.  349,  seq.) 

GORYA  (Folpva,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 43),  the  capital 
of  the  small  district  of  Gorvaea  (r«poaTa,  Ptol.  vii. 
1.  § 42),  in  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Hindu- 
Kush,  to  the  N.  of  the  Panjab , on  the  banks  of  t!i« 
Suastns,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Coptics,  or 
River  of  C4bul.  The  Suastus  is,  doubtless,  the  Su- 
rastu,  or  Sutoad  (Lassen's  Karte  r.  AU- 1 nd ten). 
There  is  a manifest  connection  between  this  plate 
and  its  territory  and  the  Guraci  and  Guraeus,  and 
there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  they  refer  to  the 
same  jieoplc  and  localities.  In  Arrian  (iv.  25), 
Alexander  crosses  the  Guraeus  (rovpcuoj)  with  some 
difficulty,  and  passes  through  the  country  of  the 
Guraei  (Tot/pcum),  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Assa- 
ceni  or  Asp&sii  (Apaka.)  Here  the  Suastus  and 
Guraeus  are  probably  the  same,  and,  as  Forbiger 
suggests,  only  other  names  for  the  Choaspcs  or 
Khonar , one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Cophes  or 
Cahul  river  from  the  north.  In  another  place,  Ar- 
rian distinguishes  the  two  rivers;  stating  that  the 
Cophea  flowed  into  Peucelaotis,  carrying  with  it  it* 
tributaries,  the  Malamantus,  Soastus,  and  Ganxa 
(Tap (ha,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  4).  In  Larsen's  Map  ap 
pears  a Btream  called  the  Gauri,  to  the  W.  of 
the  Suvastu,  which  probably  represents  the  position 
of  this  stream  and  people.  In  the  Mahdbharala 
arc  found  Suvastu,  Gauri,  and  Campani — riven  of 
this  part  of  the  country;  the  second  is  no  doubt  the 
Greek  Guraeus.  Pott  suggests  another  derivation, 
which  seems  much  leas  probable  (Etym.  Fortck. 
p.  xlvi.)  [V.] 

GORYAEA  [Gorya]. 

GORYS  (rdpus,  Strok.  xv.  p.  697),  a small  town 
of  Bactriana,  near  the  junction  of  the  Choaspea  and 
Coptics.  The  passage  in  Strabo  in  which  the  name 
occurs  is  very  corrupt,  and  iius  led  to  various  read- 
ings. The  older  editions  read  irapa  r»pt*6aArj  - 
nd\ir,  and  hence  made  Gorydale  the  name  of  the 
place.  The  later  ones  of  Coray,  Gruskurd,  and 
Kramer  have  napa  Ftipvbi  dAAijv  woAiv,  which  seeuis 
to  be  a preferable  reading,  and  gives  Gorya  for  the 
name  of  the  place.  The  similarity  of  the  sound, 
and  the  neigh bourhood  of  the  place,  suggest  a con- 
nection between  it  and  Gorya.  [V.] 

GOTHI.  GOTONES,  GOTHONES,  GUTAE, 
GUTTONES  (ForQot,  Firroi,  rourBoi,  ritfwrej), 
a trilie  of  Germans,  noticed  even  by  Pytheas  id 
Marseilles,  in  his  account  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  2.)  According  to  him,  they 
dwelt  about  the  Acstuariuiu  Occam  Mcntonomou 
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(the  Frische  flaff).  Tacitus  (Germ.  43),  who 
places  them  beyond  the  Lygii,  that  is,  on  the 
north-east  of  them,  points  to  the  same  district, 
though  be  does  not  intimate  that  they  were  in- 
habitants of  the  coast,  Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  § 20)  men- 
tions them  un^ler  the  name  of  rvdwvu  as  a Sar- 
inatian  tribe,  and  as  dwelling  on  tho  east  of  the 
Vistula,  and  in  the  south  of  the  Venedae  or  Wends; 
so  that  he,  too,  does  not  place  them  on  the  sca-coast. 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  290)  speaks  of  the  Butanes  (Bou- 
twhj)  as  a tribe  subject  to  king  Maroboduus,  which 
agrees  with  the  story  of  young  Catualda,  the  Goth, 
in  Tacitus  (Arm.  ii.  62).  The  later  form  of  the 
name  of  this  people,  Gothi , docs  not  occur  until  the 
time  of  Caracal  la  (Sportian.  Carac.  10,  Antonin. 
Get.  6),  and  approaches  the  native  name  of  the 
people,  Gutthiuda,  which  is  preserved  in  tho  Frag- 
ments of  Bishop  Ulphilas. 

From  the  statements  above  referred  to,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  tho  earliest  times  the  Gothi,  or  Goths,  as 
we  shall  henceforth  call  them,  inhabited  the  coast  of 
modem  Prussia  from  the  Vistula  as  far  as  Braunsbcrg 
or  Hciligenbeil,  where  tho  country  of  the  Venedae 
commenced.  After  the  time  of  Tacitus  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  Goths  until  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  when,  simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Alemanni  in  the  west,  the  Goths  are  spoken 
of  as  a powerful  nation  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  emperor  Caracalla,  on  an  expedition 
to  the  East,  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Guths 
in  several  engagements  (Spartian.  Carac.  10)  ; 
Alexander  Severus  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
most  dangerous  neighbours  of  tho  province  of  Dacia; 
for  those  German  tribes  on  the  Lower  Danube  showed 
as  determined  a hostility  against  the  Romans  as 
their  brethren  on  the  Rhine.  The  most  formidable 
of  these  tribes  were  tho  Goths,  who  now  occupied 
the  countries  once  inhabited  by  the  Sarnia  turn  Getac 
and  Scythians,  whence  they  themselves  are  some- 
times called  Getae  or  Scythians,  as,  for  example,  in 
Procopius,  Capitolinas,  T re  belli  as  Follio,  and  even 
by  their  own  historian  Jomandes.  In  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Philippus  (a.  d.  244 — 249)  they  took  pos- 
session of  Dacia,  and  laid  siego  to  Morcionopolis,  tho 
capital  of  Mocsia  Secunda,  which  purchased  pence 
for  a largo  sum  of  money.  (Jomand.  de  Jieb. 
Goth.  16.)  Afterwards,  however,  they  again  ra- 
vaged Mocsia  : in  a.  d.  250  they  indeed  retreated 
before  the  army  of  Decius  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Xicopolis,  on  the  Danube;  but  not  long  afterwards 
they  annihilated  the  whole  Roman  army  near  Phi- 
lippopolis  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Haem  us.  (Jomand. 
1.  c.  18 ; Amro.  Marc.  xxxi.  5.)  The  Goths  now 
poured  down  upon  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Thermopylae;  but  the  ]«ss  was 
well  guarded,  and  the  invaders  were  obliged  to  return 
northward:  in  Moesia,  however,  they  defeated  Decius 
a second  time,  and  destroyed  his  whole  army  near 
Abrutuin  or  Forum  Trebonii.  (Zosim.  i.  23;  AureL 
Viet,  de  Coes.  29,  Epit.  29  ; Syncell.  p.  375; 
Zouar.  xii.  20,  foil. ; Amin.  Marc.  xxxi.  13.)  Mean- 
time the  Goths  extended  nioro  and  more  on  tho 
coast  of  the  Euxine;  and  having  become  possessed  of 
a fleet,  they  sailed  in  a.  D.  253  with  a large  number 
of  bouts  against  Pity  us.  Meeting  with  a powerful 
resistance  there,  they  raised  tho  siege;  but  they  after- 
wards returned  and  took  tlie  town.  Trapezus  expe- 
rienced the  same  fate;  and  in  its  harbour  the  barba- 
rians captured  a large  fleet,  with  which  they  sailed 
away,  in  a.  d.  258.  In  the  following  year  they  un- 
dertook a fresh  expedition  against  the  Thracian 
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Bosporus,  in  which  they  conquered  Chalcedon,  Ni- 
comodeia,  Xicaea,  Prusa,  A panics,  and  Cius.  A 
third  expedition,  undertaken  with  a fleet  of  500 
ships,  was  still  more  terrible  for  the  Roman  empire. 
They  landed  at  Cyzicus,  which  they  destroyed ; then 
sailed  down  tho  Aegean,  and  made  a descent  upon 
Attica:  the  whole  coast,  from  the  south  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus ns  far  as  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  was  ra- 
vaged in  a fearful  manner,  and  lllyricum  was  lite- 
rally ransacked.  At  length,  apparently  tired  of  their 
roving  expeditions,  a portion  of  the  Goths  returned 
through  Moesia  and  across  the  Danube  into  their 
own  country,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Euxine  : the 
remainder  continued  their  devastations  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor;  but  afterwards  they  also  returned 
home.  (Zoeim.  i.  32,  foil.;  Trebcll.  Poll.  Gallien. 
5,6,  13;  Jomand.  20;  Zonar.  xii.  26;  Ores.  vii. 
22;  Syncell.  p.  382.)  But  they  did  not  remain 
quiet  for  any  length  of  time;  for  in  a.  d.  269  they 
undertook  another  vast  maritime  expedition,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  many  reverses  in  Thrace 
and  on  tho  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  they  ravaged  Crete 
and  Cyprus,  and  laid  siege  to  Cassandrcia  and 
Thessalonica.  At  length,  however,  the  emperor 
Claudius,  in  A.  D.  269,  gained  a brilliant  victory 
over  the  Goths  hi  three  great  battles,  from  which  he 
derived  the  surname  Gothicus.  (Trebcll.  Poll. 
Claud.  8,  foil.;  Zoeim.  i.  43,  fblL;  Zonar.  xii.  29, 
foil.)  Although  only  few  returned  to  their  own 
country  after  these  battles,  the  Gothic  tribes  still 
continued  to  bonus  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire under  the  two  successors  of  Claudius;  and  Au- 
relian  was  even  obliged,  in  A.  i>.  272,  to  cede  to 
them  the  large  province  of  Dacia.  (Zosiin.  i.  48, 
foil.;  Eutrop.  ix.  15;  S.  Bttf.  9;  Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
6.)  There  now  followed  a period  of  about  50  years, 
during  which  the  Goths  appear  to  have  remained 
quiet,  except  that  in  the  reign  of  Tacitus  they  made 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Colchis  and  Asia 
Minor.  (Zosim.  i.  53;  Vopisc.  Tacit.  13.)  At 
tho  time  when  Constantine  had  overcume  oil  his 
enemies,  tho  Goths  again  came  forward  against 
tho  Romans,  but  soon  concluded  peace.  (Zosim.  ii. 
21 ; Jomand.  21.)  In  A.  i>.  332  their  king  Amrio 
crossed  the  Danube:  in  his  first  encounter  with 
Constantine  be  was  successful;  but  in  a second  en- 
gagement he  was  worsted,  and,  as  his  own  dominion 
was  invaded  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  he 
concluded  a peace.  The  consequence  was,  that 
henceforth,  so  long  as  tlie  family  of  Constantine  oc- 
cupied the  imperial  throne,  that  is,  till  a.  d.  363, 
the  Goths  never  made  any  attack  uj>on  the  frontiers 
of  tho  empire.  Their  great  king  llennauric  never 
made  war  against  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of 
Valcns  the  western  portion  of  the  Goths  carried  on 
a war  against  tho  Romans,  which  lasted  three  years 
(from  a.  D.  367 — 369),  but  in  which  no  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  and  which  was  terminated  by  a 
peace,  in  which  the  Goths  acted  the  part  of  vic- 
tors. (Amin.  Marc.  xxxviL  4,  5;  Themist.  Oral. 
x.  p.  129,  foil.)  At  the  time  when  the  Huns  in- 
vaded Europe  from  the  east,  the  southern  portion  of 
tlie  branch  of  tho  Goths,  called  Visigoths,  took  refuge 
in  the  country  on  tho  right  of  tlie  Danube,  imploring 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  to  admit  them  and 
protect  them  against  the  barbarians;  in  a. P.375 
they  accordingly  crossed  the  Danube  under  their 
chiefs,  Fridigcm  and  Alavivus,  amounting  to 
200,000.  The  Ostrogoths,  another  jjart  of  the  na- 
tion, being  refused  admission  into  the  Roman  empire, 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains  with  tlieir  king  Atha- 
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naric.  The  Visigoths,  when  settled  in  Mocsin,  were 
insolently  treated  by  their  protectors,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  attacked  and  defeated  the  Roman 
general  Lupicinus,  traversed  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and,  conjointly  with  the  bands  of  Goths  that 
served  in  the  Koman  armies  and  with  others  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  defeated  the  Roman  army  near  Adria- 
nople,  where  the  emperor  Valens  himself  lost  his 
life,  a.  n.  378.  The  Visigoths  then  appeared  before 
Constantinople,  but  without  being  able  to  take  it, 
and  advanced  westward  as  far  as  the  Julian  Alps. 
In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  they  spread  devastation 
both  in  the  south  and  in  the  north ; and  their  hosts, 
though  reduced  by  many  reverses,  remained  masters 
of  Thrace  and  Dacia  (Jomand.  26),  for  their  num- 
bers were  constantly  increased  by  fresh  reinforce- 
ments from  the  north,  and  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople saw  no  other  way  of  securing  itself  agninst 
their  attacks  than  by  forming  friendly  relations  with 
them,  and  making  them  an  integral  part  of  the  em- 
pire. (Oros.  vii.  34;  Socrat.  v.  10;  Themist.  Oral. 
xvi.  p.  252,  foil.;  Zosim.  iv.  56.)  Henceforth  the 
Goths  were  regularly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Roman  empire;  but  after  the  death  cf  Theodosius, 
swarms  of  Goths,  under  tire  command  of  Alaric, 
quitted  Thrace,  advanced  unmolested  through  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae  towards  Thebes  and  Athens, 
plundered  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sparta,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Epirus,  where  they  remained.  (Zosim.  v. 
5,  foil.  26.)  In  the  meantime  Gaina,  another  chief 
in  Uie  cast,  attempted  to  mako  himself  master  of 
Constantinople  and  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
empire,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  with  his 
army  across  the  Danube.  (Zosim.  v.  13,  foil.;  So- 
crat. vi.  6.)  After  this  Alaric  again  appears  in  the 
service  of  the  empire  with  the  title  of  Dux  Illyrici, 
whence  he  made  an  invasion  into  Italy,  but  was 
obliged  to  withdraw,  about  a.  d.  400.  (Claudian, 
<lr.  Bell.  Get.  535  ; Jornand.  29  ; Oros.  vii.  37.) 
His  example,  however,  was  followed  by  Radagnisus, 
who,  in  a.  r>.  405,  crossed  the  Alps  with  a numerous 
army  of  Goths,  though  apparently  without  producing 
any  results.  Alaric  himself  then  again  poured  down 
his  hosts  upon  Italy,  and  thrice  advanced  to  Rome, 
which  had  not  seen  an  army  of  northern  barbarians 
within  its  walls  since  its  capture  by  the  Ganls.  From 
Rome  Alaric  turned  to  the  south  of  Italy,  where  death 
cut  short  his  victorious  career.  In  a.d.412  the  Goths 
quitted  Italy,  the  south  of  Gaul  being  given  up  to 
them;  after  having  remained  there  for  a short  time, 
they  crossed  tho  Pyrenees  and  took  possession  of  a 
large  port  of  Spain,  where  Athaulf,  the  successor  of 
Alaric,  was  assassinated.  His  successor,  Wallia, 
assisted  the  Romans  against  the  Vandals  and  Alani 
in  Spain,  and  was  rewarded  by  a portion  of  Western 
Gaul,  from  Tolosa  to  the  ocean.  The  succeeding 
kings  of  the  Goths  extended  their  empire  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  kingdom  reached  its 
highest  point  of  prosperity  during  the  latter  half  of 
t he  fifth  century  under  Euric.  The  empire  of  the 
Visigoths  then  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Spain 
and  a large  portion  of  Gaul,  and  the  kings  resided 
at  Tolosa,  Arelate,  or  Burdigala  ; bat  after  Euric’s 
death  the  Goths  in  Gaul  were  compelled  to  retreat 
before  the  Franks,  while  in  Spain  their  empire  was 
overthrown  about  two  centuries  later  by  the  Sa- 
racens. 

At  the  time  when  the  Visigoths  were  received  by 
the  emperor  Valens  within  the  Roman  dominion,  the 
application  of  the  Ostrogoths,  as  already  stated,  was 
rejected  ; but  they  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
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crossing  the  Danube  notwithstanding,  and  joined 
Fridigem,  during  whose  expedition  to  the  south,  how- 
ever, they  marched  into  Pannonia.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxxi.  5,  12;  Jornand.  27.)  In  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius, when  the  Visigoths  had  become  reconciled 
with  the  Romans,  there  appeared  a new  host  of  Os- 
trogoths about  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  but  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  river  they  were  completely 
defeated  by  the  Romans.  (Zosim.  hr.  35;  Claudian, 
de  IV.  Cons.  lion.  C23,  foil.)  During  the  ascend- 
ancy of  tho  Huns,  the  Ostrogoths  did  not  by  them- 
selves commit  any  act  of  hostility  against  the 
Romans,  but  joined  Altila  in  his  expedition  into 
Gaul.  (Jornand.  38.)  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Huns  the  Ostrogoths  appear  again  in  Pannonia, 
which  was  ceded  to  them,  and  the  Eastern  empire 
was  in  fact  obliged  to  purcluse  their  peace  with 
largo  sums  of  money.  Rut  after  some  time  the 
Ostrogothic  king  Widemir  led  his  hosts  into  Italy; 
but  his  son,  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  emperor 
Glycerius  by  presents,  quitted  the  country  to  join 
tho  Visigoths  in  the  west.  In  the  meantime  other 
hosts  under  different  leaders  traversed  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  finally  received  settlements  in  the  coun- 
try between  the  Lower  Danube  and  Mount  Haemus, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.  The  town  of  Nova 
in  Mocsia  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  their 
king  Theodoric,  who,  in  a.  i>.  489,  on  the  instigation 
of  the  emperor  Zeno,  entered  on  his  grand  expedi- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
He  was  successful,  and  established  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ostrogoths  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Odoacer.  The  new  empire 
was  so  powerful  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Theo- 
doric no  one  ventured  to  attack  it.  But  his  death 
involved  the  downfall  of  his  kingdom;  for  while  the 
members  of  bis  family  were  embroiled  in  domestic 
feuds,  the  kingdom  was  attacked  by  foreign  enemies, 
and,  though  it  was  bravely  defended,  became  a prey 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  Ostrogoths  ceased  to 
be  an  independent  people. 

Such  is  a sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Goths  and 
their  two  chief  branches  down  to  their  disapfwarance 
from  history.  The  part  which  they  acted  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire  was  so  important  and 
conspicuous,  that  down  to  the  present  day  their 
name  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  Germans, 
although  they  were  only  a branch  of  the  great  Ger- 
man nation.  Having  traced  their  history,  we  shall 
now  subjoin  a brief  account  of  the  various  tribes  of 
which  the  nation  of  the  Goths  consisted,  and  of 
their  sub-divisions.  Pliny  (iv.  28)  describes  the 
Goths  as  belonging  to  the  groups  of  tribes  which  he 
calls  Vindili , while  some  modem  critics  regard  them 
as  a part  of  the  Istaevones.  Thus  much,  however, 
is  certain,  that  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  the  name  Goths  embraced  tho  German 
tribes  occupying  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  different  branches  making  up  the  Gothic 
group  arc  the  following:  — 

1.  Tho  Golhi  minora,  also  called  Motsogotki, 
were  the  branch  of  the  Western  Goths  who,  after 
having  received  permission  to  settle  in  Moeaia,  re- 
mained there  in  fixed  habitations,  applying  them- 
selves to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
(Jomand.  51,  52.) 

2.  Gothi  Tetraxitae , belonging  to  the  Eastern 
Goths  on  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Procop.  Bsll.  Goth. 
iv.  4,  5,  18):  they  maintained  their  natioua]  pecu- 
liarities for  a long  period. 

3 The  Tai/alae,  on  the  Danube  in  Dacia,  were 
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a part  of  the  Western  Goths.  (Amm.  Marc.  xvii. 
13,  xxxi.  3;  Eutrop.  viii.  2.) 

4.  The  Gepidae.  [Gepidae.] 

5.  The  KugiL  [Ruoii.] 

6.  The  Sciri  and  Turcilingi;  see  these  articles. 

7.  The  Ueruli  [Hekuli],  and 

8.  The  JuthungL  [Juthusoi.] 

Some  writers  also  include  the  Alani  and  Vandali 
among  the  Goths;  but  see  Alani  and  Vandali. 
The  whole  nation  of  the  Goths,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  name,  was  divided  into  two  main  groups  or 
tribes,  the  Ostrogoths,  occupying  the  sandy  steppes 
in  the  east,  and  the  Visigoths,  inhabiting  the  more 
fertile  and  woody  countries  in  the  west.  The  former 
occur  tinder  the  names  of  Austrogothi  (Pollio, 
Claud.  6)  and  Ostrogothi  (Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  ii. 
153).  The  earliest  traces  of  the  name  of  the  Visi- 
goths ( Visigothi ),  which  occurs  only  in  very  late 
writers,  are  found  in  Sidonios  Apollinaris  (Carm. 
vii.  399,  431,  v.  476)  in  the  fonn  Vesus ; and  in 
Cassiodorus  ( Varr.  iii.  1,  3)  we  find  Vuisigothi  and 
Vuisigothae;  while  Jomandes  has  Wesegotkae  and 
Wtsigothae.  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  names, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  derived  from 
the  countries  occupied  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
nation,  the  one  signifying  the  Eastern,  and  the  other 
the  Western  Goths.  Zosimus  and  Ammiunus  Mar- 
cedi  nils  know  neither  of  these  two  names,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  used  until  the  time  when 
the  Gotlis  were  in  possession  of  a large  extent  of 
country  in  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  two 
writers  just  named  frequently  mention  the  Greutnngi 
or  Grutungi  and  the  Tervingi  or  Thervingi , where 
they  are  evidently  speaking  of  Goths.  In  regard  to 
these  names,  different  opinions  are  entertained  by  mo- 
dern writers,  some  believing  them  to  be  merely  local 
names,  which  accordingly  disappeared  after  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Goths  from  the  country  north  of  the 
Euxine,  whence  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Jor- 
nandes;  others  think  that  Grutungi  is  only  another 
name  for  the  whole  of  the  Ostrogoths ; but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Grutungi  were  the  most  illustrious 
tribe  among  the  Ostrogoths,  and  that  the  Tervingi 
occupied  the  same  rank  among  the  Visigoths. 

As  the  Goths  were  a thoroughly  German  race, 
their  religion  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  that 
common  to  all  the  Germans ; but  ever  since  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  Christianity  appears  to 
have  gradually  struck  root  among  the  Gotha  settled 
in  Moesia  (the  Moeso-Goths),  whence  a Gothic 
bishop  is  mentioned  as  present  at  the  council  of 
Nicaea  in  a.  d.  325.  Their  form  of  Christianity 
was  probably  Arianism,  which  was  patronised  by 
their  protector  Valens,  and  which  was  certainly  the 
form  of  Christianity  adopted  by  their  celebrated 
bishop  Ulphilas.  Athanaric,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
however,  made  great  efforts  to  destroy  Christianity 
among  his  people,  and  punished  those  who  resisted 
his  attempts  in  a most  cruel  manner;  but  ho  did 
not  succeed.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
these  Goths,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  dwelling 
near  and  even  among  civilised  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire,  greatly  contributed  to  raising  them,  in  point 
of  civilisation,  above  the  other  German  tribes.  Their 
bishop  Ulphilas,  in  the  fourth  century,  formed  a new 
alphabet  out  of  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  in  the  coarse  of  time  was  adopted  by  all  the 
German  tribes,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
still  in  general  use  in  Germany,  and  is  known  in 
this  country  by  the  name  of  “ black  letter.”  (Socrat. 
Hist.  EccL  iv.  27  ; Sozoxn.  vi.  36;  Jornand.  51  ; 
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Pbilostorg.  ii.  5.)  The  Rame  bishop  also  trnnslatid 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language,  and  this 
translation  is  the  most  ancient  document  of  the 
German  language  now  extant.  Unfortunately,  the 
translation  has  not  come  down  to  us  complete ; but 
the  fragments  are  still  quite  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  language  at  that  time.  It 
oontains  many  words  which  the  Goths  in  their  inter- 
course with  Greeks  and  Latins  borrowed  from  them, 
and  a few  others  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Sarmatians  or  Dacians.  Besides  this  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  possess  a few  other  monuments  of 
the  Gothic  languuge,  which,  however,  are  of  less 
importance.  It  may  be  observed  here,  by  the  way, 
that  of  all  the  Germanic  dialects  the  Swedish  is 
least  like  the  Gothic,  though  there  is  a tradition  ac- 
cording to  which  Scandinavia  (Scandia)  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Goths.  (Jornand.  4,  5.)  The 
fact  that  Goths  once  did  dwell  in  Scandinavia  is 
indeed  attested  by  a vast  amount  of  evidence,  among 
which  the  names  of  places  are  not  the  least  import- 
ant; but  the  probability  is,  that  the  Goths  migrated 
to  Scandinavia  from  the  country  east  of  the  Vistula, 
even  before  they  proceeded  southward:  at  least  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  11.  § 35)  mentions  Gutae  (FoCrcu)  in 
Scandia.  Thu  Visigoths,  lastly,  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  of  all  the  German  tribes  that  had  a written 
code  of  laws,  the  drawing  up  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
their  king  Euric  in  the  fifth  century.  (Comp. 
Eisenschmidt,  de  Origins  Ostrogothorum  et  Visi- 
gothorum,  Jena,  1835  ; Zahn,  Ulfilas's  Gothische 
Bibeliibersetzung,  <fc.,  Weissenfels,  1805;  Aschbach, 
Geschichte  dtr  Westgothen;  Manso,  Gesch.  der 
Ostgothen  in  /(alien,  1824,  together  with  the  works 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  article  Germania,  and 
Dr.  Latham  on  Tacit.  Germ.  p.  162,  and  EpiUgom, 
p.  xxx viii.,  foil.)  [L.  S.1 

GOTHINI  or  GOTI'NI,  a tribe  on  the  east  of  the 
Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  that  is,  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  ancient  Germany,  who,  according  to 
the  express  testimony  of  Tacitus  (Germ.  43),  spoko 
the  Celtic  language.  Some  believe  that  the  Cotini, 
mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  (lxxi.  12),  and  the 
K vyvoi  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §21),  are  identical  with 
the  Gothini.  Tacitus's  description  of  their  habi- 
tations, “ Terga  MarcomannorumGuadorumqneclau- 
dunt,"  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  whence  some  have 
placed  them  on  the  Vistula,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cracow,  while  others  understand  Tacitus  to  refer 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni, 
that  is,  the  country  now  called  Styria.  Others  again 
regard  the  country  about  the  river  March  as  the 
original  seats  of  the  Gothini:  and  this  view  derives 
some  support  from  the  fact  that  the  names  about  the 
Lunawald  are  Celtic,  and  that  the  mountain  contains 
ancient  iron  mines;  for  Tacitus  expressly  states  that 
the  Gothini  were  employed  in  iron  mines.  (Comp. 
Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  231,  fol. ; Duncker,  Orig. 
German,  i.  p.  55,  foil. ; Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germ, 
p.  156.)  [L.  S.] 

GOTHONES.  [Gothi.] 

GRAAEI  ( rpaaloi ).  a Paeonian  tribe,  sitnated 
on  the  Strymon.  (Thuc.  ii.  96.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

GRABAE1,  a people  and  place  in  Ulyricum  (Plin. 
iii.  22.  s.  26),  peihaps  Grahovo  in  the  S.  of  the 
Herzegowina.  [E.  B.  J ] 

GRACCURRIS  (Eth.  Graccuritanus  : near  Co- 
rella ),  a town  of  the  Vascones,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
oonensis,  on  the  great  road  from  Asturica  to  Tarraco, 
64  M.  P.  west  of  Caesaraugusta.  Its  former  name, 
Uurcis,  was  changed  in  honour  of  Sempronius  Grac- 
3 T 
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thus,  who  placed  new  settlers  in  it,  after  bis  conquest 
of  Celtiberia.  It  belonged  to  the  convcntus  of  C&e- 
Hamugusta,  and  was  a municipium,  with  tlic  ewitas 
Pomona.  (I,iv.  Fr.  xii.,  EpiL  xii.,  comp.  Freinsh. 
Siippl. , Liv.  xii.  4 : Festus,  s.  r. ; Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4 ; 
I tin.  Ant.  p.  450;  Coins  op.  Florez,  Med.  de  Esp. 
vol  ii.  p.  448 ; Mioimet,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  Suppl.  vol.  i, 
p.  88;  Sestini,  p.  52;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  50;  Ukert 
voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  448.)  [P-  &■] 

GRADUM,  AD,  or  GRADUS.  AD.  The  Mari- 
tinie  Itin.  of  the  .south  coast  of  Gallia  makes  it  a 
distance  of  1G  M.  P.,  “ a fussis  ad  grnduin  Mas&i- 
litanorum  fluvius  Rbodanus;"  and  then  30  M.  P. 
“ a gnulu  per  fluvium  Rhodannm  Arelatum.”  The 
Fossae  are  the  Fossae  Marianne  ( Eoz-les-  Martiffue s), 
and  M ad  grad  urn  H must  be  one  of  the  old  mouths  of 
the  Rhone.  The  site  of  “ ad  gradnin  ” is  supposed 
by  some  French  writers  to  he  Gulejon.  Anunianus 
Marcellinus  (xv.  11)  describes  the  Rhone  as  entering 
the  sea  “ per  patulum  sinum  quern  vocant  Ad 
Gradus.”  There  may  have  been  several  Gradus  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  for  “ gradus  ” is  a landing- 
place,  or  steps  for  getting  in  and  out  of  ships 
(Y'aier.  Max.  iii.  6)  ; and  D’Anville  observes  that 
the  name  Gradus  is  not  limited  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  but  occurs  on  the  coasts  of  .Spain  and  Italy, 
where  it  is  pronounced  Grao  and  Grado.  Anunianus 
places  this  “ sinus”  IS  miles  from  Arles,  which  is  a 
great  deal  too  little.  The  word  “ scala,”  a Latin 
word  of  the  same  meaning,  adopted  by  the  Greeks, 
is  also  used  to  signify  a landing-place  or  maritime 
town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  [G.L.] 

GRAE'CI  A,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
country  called  HKLLAs('EAAcfr : £YA"EAA7j»\pl.*EA- 
Ajjeei)by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  It  is  proposed  in 
the  following  article  to  give  a brief  outline  of  the  phy- 
sical peculiarities  of  the  country,  and  to  make  a few 
general  remarks  upon  the  characteristic  features  of  its 
geography.  The  following  sketch  must  be  tilled  np 
by  referring  to  the  names  of  the  political  divisions  of 
(i recce,  under  which  the  reader  will  find  a detailed 
account  of  the  geography  of  the  country.  The  ge- 
neral political  history  of  the  country,  and  discussions 
respecting  its  early  inhabitants,  are  purposely  omitted, 
as  these  subjects  more  properly  belong  to  a history 
of  Greece,  and  could  not  be  treated  here  at  sufficient 
length  to  be  of  real  value  to  the  student. 

I.  Name. 

The  word  HeUas  was  used  originally  to  signify  a 
small  district  of  l’hthiotis  in  Thessaly,  containing  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  683;  Time.  i.  3; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  431 ; Dicaearch.  p.  21,  ed.  Hudson; 
Stepli.  B.  t.  v.  ’EAAaj.)  From  this  district  the  Hel- 
lenes gradually  spread  over  the  rest  of  Greece;  but 
even  in  the  time  of  Homer  their  name  had  not  be- 
come common  to  the  w hole  Greek  nation.  The  poet 
usually  calls  the  Greeks  by  the  names  of  Datuti, 
Achaei,  or  Argeii;  and  the  only  passage  (//.  ii.  530) 
iri  which  the  name  of  Pan-  Hellenes  occurs  was  re- 
jected by  Aristarchus  and  other  ancient  commen- 
tators, as  spurious.  But  at  the  commencement  of 
Grecian  history  we  find  all  the  members  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race  distinguished  by  this  name,  and  glorying 
iu  their  descent  from  a common  ancestor,  Mellon. 
And  not  only  so,  but  they  gave  to  every  district  in 
which  they  were  settled  the  name  of  Hellas,  which 
was  thus  the  land  of  the  Hellenes,  And  did  not  indi- 
cate any  ]iarticular  country,  bounded  by  certain  geo- 
graphical limits.  In  this  general  sense  the  most 
distant  Hellenic  colonies  belonged  to  Hellas;  and 
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accordingly  we  read  tliat  the  cities  of  Cvrene  in 
Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  of  Tarenlum  in 
Italy,  formed  as  essential  parts  of  Hellas  as  the  cities 
of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth.  (Comp.  Herod,  ii. 
182,  iii.  136,  vii.  157;  Thuc.  i.  12.) 

Besides  this  extensive  use  of  the  word,  as  the  land 
of  the  Hellenes,  Hellas  was  also  employed  in  a more 
restricted  sense  to  signify  all  the  country  south  of  the 
Ambracian  gulf  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pcneius, 
ns  far  as  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  In  this  significa- 
tion it  is  called  by  Dicaearchus  and  Scylax  Conti- 
nuous Hellas  (v  'EAAas  ouvtxb*),  by  modern 
writers  Hellas  Pro) ter.  The  two  former  writers 
stated  that  Continuous  Hellas  commenced  with  the 
town  and  gulf  of  Ambracia  on  the  Ionian  sea,  and 
extended  as  far  as  Mount  liomole  and  the  mouth  of 
the  l’eneius,  on  the  opposite  side.  Ephorus,  in  like 
manner,  makes  Hellas  commence  at  Aramania. 
(Scylax,  p.  12,  ed.  Hudson;  Dicaearch.  31,  p.  3; 
Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  334.)  According  to  these 
accounts,  the  northern  frontier  of  Hellas  was  a line 
drawn  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  upwards  along  Mu 
Pindus,  and  then  at  right  angles  to  the  latter,  along 
tlie  Caiubuniun  mountains,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pe- 
neius.  Epcirus  consequently  formed  no  part  of 
Hellas;  for,  though  there  was  a mixture  of  Hellenic 
blood  among  the  Epeirot  tribes,  they  diffeml  too 
widely  in  their  habits  and  general  character  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Hellenes,  to  bo  entitled  to  a place 
among  the  latter.  The  same  remark  would  apply, 
with  even  still  greater  force,  to  some  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  Aetolia,  who  are  described  by  Thucydides 
as  eating  raw  meat  and  speaking  n language  which 
was  unintelligible.  (Thuc.  iii.  102.) 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  discrepancy  respect- 
ing the  exact  boundaries  of  Hellas  Proper.  When  the 
Aetolians  called  upon  the  last  Philip  of  Maredon  to 
withdraw  from  Hellas,  he  retorted  by  asking  them 
where  they  would  fix  its  boundaries?  and  by  remind- 
ing them  that  the  greater  part  of  their  own  body  were 
not  Hellenes,  adding,  “ The  tribes  of  the  Agraean.', 
of  the  Apodoti,  and  of  the  Amphilochi,  are  not 
Hellas.’*  (Polyb.  xvii.  5;  quoted  by  Thirlwall,  voL 
i.  p.  4.) 

Herodotus,  iu  opposition  to  the  preceding  accounts, 
appears  to  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  Hello* 
north  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  to  have  regarded 
the  Theeprotians  as  Hellenes.  (Herod,  ii.  56.)  On 
tlie  other  band,  some  ancient  writers  would  even 
exclude  Thessaly  from  Hellas,  and  would  make  as 
its  northern  boundary  a line  drawn  from  the  Am- 
bracian to  the  Sialic  gulf ; but  Dicaearchus  justly 
argues  that  the  country  in  which  the  original  Hellas 
was  situated  ought  surely  to  be  included  under  this 
name  (p.  21,  seq.). 

Peloponnesus,  or  the  Island  of  Pelops,  formed  no 
part  of  Hellos  Proper,  although  it  was  of  course  in- 
habited by  Hellenes  (Dicaearch.  p.  20;  Plin.  iv.  4. 
s.  5);  but  sometimes  Peloponnesus  and  the  Greek 
islands  were  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Hellas,  in  opposition  to  tlie  land  of  the  barbarian*. 
(Dem.  Phil.  iii.  p.  118;  Diod.  xi.  39;  comp.  Strab. 
viii.  p.  334.)  At  a later  period,  when  the  Macedo- 
nian monarch*  had  become  masters  of  Hellas,  and 
had  extended  the  Hellenic  language  and  civilisation 
over  a great  part  of  Asia.  Macedonia  and  the  southern 
part  of  Illyria  were  included  in  Hellas.  Thus  we 
find  that  Strabo  (vii.  p.  332)  calls  Macedonia  Hellas; 
but  he  immediately  adds,  wvl  ptrroi  ri,  <pvaa  rthr 
t6*<*v  dKo\ovQovrT9i  *al  Ty  a part  xupit  fyrts- 
ptv  ainyv  axi  rijs  HlAAtjs  'EAA ados  rdfai,  3tc. 
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The  reason  why  the  Romans  pave  to  Hellas  the  i 
name  of  Graecia,  and  to  the  Hellenes  the  name  of , 
Graeci,  cannot  be  ascertained;  but  it  is  a well-known  i 
fact  that  a people  are  frequently  called  by  foreigners 
by  a name  different  from  the  one  in  use  amonp  them-  ! 
selves.  Thus,  the  people  called  Etruscans  or  Tuscans 
by  tJje  Romans,  and  Tyrrhenians  or  Tynenians  by 
the  Greeks,  bore  the  name  of  Rasena  amonp  them-  | 
selves;  and  the  different  names  given  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  own  country  and  among  foreigners 
supplies  a parallel  instance  in  modem  times.  The 
word  Graeci  first  occurs  in  Aristotle,  who  states 
that  the  most  ancient  Hellas  lay  about  Dodona  and 
the  Achelons,  and  that  this  district  was  inhabited 
by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called  Graeci 
but  now  Hellenes.  (Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  14.)  The 
Selli  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  ministers  of 
the  Dodonaean  Zens.  (Horn.  JU  xvi.  234.)  By  Pin- 
dar they  were  called  Helli;  and  Hesiod  spoke  of  the 
country  about  Dodona  under  the  name  of  llellopia. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  328.)  We  do  not  know  what  au- 
thority Aristotle  had  for  his  statement;  but  it  was  iu 
opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who 
supposed  the  original  abode  of  the  Achaeans  to  have 
been  in  the  Achaean  Phthiotis,  between  Mounts 
Othrys  and  Oeta.  According  to  another  authority, 
Grnecus  was  a son  of  Thessalus.  (Staph.  B.  a. v. 
rpaiaov.)  In  consequence  of  the  statement  of  Ari- 
stotle it  has  been  inferred  that  the  name  of  Graeci 
was  at  one  period  widely  spread  on  the  western  coast, 
and  hence  became  the  one  by  which  the  inhabitants 
were  first  known  to  the  Italians  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Ionian  sea.  (Thirl wall,  vol.  i.  p.  82.)  After 
the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  the  country 
waa  reduced  into  the  form  of  a province,  under  the 
name  of  A chain,  and  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
Graecia  in  official  language.  [Achaia,  p.  17.] 

II.  SlTUATIOX,  BoL'XDABIKH,  AXD  Si  ZB. 

Hellas  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  most  easterly 
of  the  three  great  peninsulas  which  extend  from  tho 
south  of  Eunqie  into  the  Mediterranean  sect.  These 
peninsulas  are  very  different  in  form.  Spain  is  an 
irregular  quadrangle,  possessing  very  little  of  the 
character  of  a peninsula,  except  in  its  northern  part, 
where  it  is  united  by  an  isthmus  to  tlie  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. Italy  does  not  commence  with  an  isthmus, 
but  projects  from  the  continent  in  the  shape  of  a long 
tongue  of  land,  down  which  runs  from  north  to  south 
the  back-bone  of  the  Apennines,  dividing  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  most  easterly  of  the  three 
peninsulas  commences  with  so  large  a breadth  of 
country  that  one  is  hardly  disposed  to  recognise  at 
first  its  peninsular  shape  ; hut  as  it  proceeds  to  the 
south  it  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  a triangle. 
The  base  extends  from  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube;  and  the  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  broken  into  a number  of  hays  and  gulfs, 
which  form  a series  of  peninsulas,  the  last  and  most 
perfect  being  the  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  great  peninsula  to  which  Hellas  belongs  is 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  known  in  ancient  times 
by  the  names  of  Haemus,  Scorn i os,  and  the  Illyrian 
Alps,  which  extend  along  tne  base  of  the  triangle 
from  the  Enxinc  to  the  Adriatic.  South  of  these 
mountains  dwelt  the  various  Thracian,  Macedonian, 
and  Illyrian  tribes ; bat  these  formed  no  part  of  Hellas, 
though  many  modem  geographers  have  designated 
tlieir  country  by  the  name  of  Northern  Greece,  and 
have  given  to  lleilas  Proper  the  name  of  Middle  or 
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Central  Greece.  Bat  Hellas  Proper  begins  only  at 
the  40th  degree  of  latitude ; and,  including  Epeirus 
under  this  name  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  is  se- 
parated from  Macedonia  and  Illyria  by  a well-defined 
boundary.  At  the  40th  degree  of  latitude  the  pen- 
insula is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a chain  of 
mountains,  commencing  at  the  gulf  of  Thenna,  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  and  terminating  at  the  Acroccrau- 
nian  promontory,  on  the  Adriatic.  This  chain  was 
known  in  its  eastern  half  by  the  names  of  Olympus 
and  the  Cambnnian  mountains,  and  in  its  western 
by  that  of  Mount  Lingon.  On  every  other  side 
Hellas  was  washed  by  the  sea.  At  that  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world  when  the  Mediterranean  was 
the  great  highway  of  commerce  and  civilisation,  no 
position  conld  be  more  favourable  than  that  of  Hellas. 
It  is  separated  from  Asia  by  a sea,  studded  with 
islands  within  sight  of  one  another,  which  even  in 
the  infancy  of  navigation  seemed  to  ullure  the  timid 
mariner  from  shore  to  shore,  and  rendered  the  inter- 
course  easy  between  Hellas  and  the  East.  Towards 
the  south  it  faces  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  oi 
Africa;  and  on  the  west  it  Is  divided  from  Italy  by 
a narrow  channel,  which  in  soino  [>arts  does  not  ex- 
ceed 40  geographical  miles  in  breadth.  An  account 
of  the  seas  which  wash  the  Grecian  coasts  is  given 
under  their  respective  names.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  here  that  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  boro 
the  general  name  of  the  Aegean,  of  which  the 
southern  portion  was  called  the  Cretan ; that  the 
sea  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Peloponnesus  was 
called  the  Libyan;  and  that  the  sea  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece  usually  bore  tbe  name  of  the  Ionian, 
of  which  the  northern  extremity  was  called  the 
Adriatic  gulf,  while  its  southern  end  opposite  Sicily 
was  frequently  named  after  that  island.  [Akgakcm 
Make;  Iomcm  Make;  Adriatic  um  Make.] 
Hellas,  which  commences  at  the  fortieth  degree  of 
latitude,  does  not  extend  further  than  the  thirty- 
sixth.  It  b well  remarked  by  Thirlwall,  that  in  one 
respect  Greece  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  that  Europe  does  to  the  other  conti- 
nents,— in  tho  great  range  of  its  coast  compared 
with  tho  extent  of  its  surface  ; so  that,  while  its 
surface  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  Portugal,  its 
coast  exceeds  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  put  to. 
gether.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Mount  Olympus  to 
Cape  Taenarus,  is  not  more  than  250  English  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  western  coast  of  Arar- 
nania  to  Marathon  in  Attica,  is  about  180  miles; 
and  the  distance  eastward  from  Ambrucia  across  the 
Pindus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pcneius  is  about  120 
miles.  (Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.)  Its  area,  as  calcu- 
lated by  Clinton  from  Arrowsmith’s  map,  exclusive 
of  Epeirus,  but  including  Euboea,  is  only  21,121 
square  English  miles,  of  which  Thessaly  contains 
5674  miles,  the  central  provinces  6288  miles,  Euboea 
1410  miles,  and  Peloponnesus  7779  miles.  (Clin- 
ton, F.  //.  vol.  ii.  p.  385.)  The  small  extent  of  the 
surface  of  Greece  will  be  more  fully  realised  by  recol- 
lecting the  area  of  some  of  the  smaller  states  of 
modem  Europe, — Portugal  containing35,2G8  square 
English  miles,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  31,350,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Sareliuia  29,102.  When  it  is  further 
recollected  that  the  small  area  of  Hellas  was  sub- 
divided among  a number  of  independent  states, — 
Attica,  for  example,  containing  only  720  miles. — 
the  contrast  is  striking  between  the  grandeur  of  the 
deeds  of  the  people  and  the  inconsiderable  spot  of 
earth  on  which  they  were  y<erformed.  (Comp.  A.  P. 
Stanley,  in  Classical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  50.) 
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ITT.  Cox figuration  of  Tine  Surface. 

The  chain  of  Linton  and  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains is  intersected  at  right  angles,  about  midway 
between  the  Ionian  and  Aegaean  seas,  by  the  long 
and  lofty  range  of  Pindus,  running  from  north  to 
south,  the  back-bone  of  Greece,  like  the  Apennines 
of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Mount  Pindus  forms  the 
boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epcirus.  At  the 
thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  at  a point  in  the 
range  of  Pindus  called  Mount  Tymphrestus  (now 
Vciukhi),  various  branches  radiate,  as  from  a centre. 
On  the  east  the  two  chains  of  Othrys  and  Octa 
branch  off  towards  the  sea.  the  former  running  nearly 
due  east,  and  the  latter  more  towards  the  south-east. 
To  the  west  of  Tymphrestus  there  is  no  chain  of 
mountains  extending  towards  the  western  sea  and 
corresponding  to  the  gigantic  twins  of  Othrys  and 
Oeta,  but  only  a continuation  of  the  Epeirot  moun- 
tains running  from  north  to  south.  Southward  of 
Tymphrestus  the  chain  of  Pindus,  which  here  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  no  longer  bears  the  same 
name.  One  strikes  south-westward,  and  passes 
across  Aetolia,  under  the  names  of  Cornx  and  Taplii- 
assus,  to  the  promontory  of  Antirrhium  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  opposite  the  corre- 
sponding promontory  of  Rhium  in  Peloponnesus. 
The  other  diverges  to  the  south-east,  passing  through 
Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  under  the  names  of 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cithaeron,  and  Hymettus,  down 
to  Suuium,  the  southernmost  point  of  Attica;  but 
even  here  it  does  not  end,  for  the  islands  of  Ceos, 
Cy times,  Seriphns  and  Siphnos  may  be  regarded  an 
a continuance  of  this  chain. 

Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  general  direction  of 
the  mountain-ranges  of  Northern  Greece;  but  it  is 
now  necessary  to  enter  a little  more  into  detail,  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  a fuller  account  to  the  names 
of  the  political  divisions  of  the  country.  Taking 
Mount  Pindus  again  as  our  starting-point,  we  ob- 
serve that  from  it  two  huge  arms  branch  off  towards 
the  eastern  sea,  enclosing  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  the 
richest  and  largest  in  all  Greece.  These  two  arms, 
which  ran  parallel  to  one  another  at  the  distance  of 
GO  miles,  have  been  al ready  mentioned  under  the 
names  of  the  Cambunian  mountains  and  Mount 
Othrys.  The  Cambunian  mountains  terminate  upon 
the  coast  in  the  lofty  summit  of  Olympus,  which  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  all  Greece,  being  9700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  scarcely  ever  free 
from  snow.  Mount  Othrys  reaches  the  sea  between 
the  Pagasaean  and  Malian  gulfs.  South  of  Olym- 
pus a range  of  mountains,  first  called  Ossa  and  after- 
wards Pelion,  stretches  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly, 
parallel  to  Mount  Pindus;  Ossa  is  a steep  conical 
I ieak,  rising  high  into  the  clouds,  and,  like  Olympus, 
generally  covered  with  snow,  while  Pelion  exhibits  a 
broad  and  less  abrupt  outline.  Thus  Thessaly  is 
enclosed  between  four  natural  ramparts,  and  is  only 
accessible  on  the  north  by  the  celebrated  vale  of 
Tempe,  between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa,  through 
which  the  Peoeius  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Towards 
the  south,  however,  Thessaly  was  open  to  the  sea, 
which  here  forms  the  extensive  gulf  of  Pagasae,  the 
cradle  of  Greek  navigation,  from  whose  shores  the 
Argo  was  launched.  Epeirus,  the  country  to 
the  west  of  Pindus,  is  of  an  entirely  different  cha- 
racter from  Thessaly.  It  contains  no  plain  of  any 
extent,  but  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  moun- 
tains, whose  general  direction,  as  already  observed, 
is  from  north  to  south. 
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The  mountains  of  the  island  of  Euboea,  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  coasts  of  Boeotia  and  Attica, 
may  he  regarded  os  only  a continuation  of  the  chain 
of  Ossa  and  Pelion  and  of  that  of  Othrys.  The 
rnountain-syBtem  of  Euboea  is  further  prolonged  by 
the  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  Mycotios,  and  Naxos, 
belonging  to  the  Cyclades. 

At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Lacmon  (now  Zygo),  tho 
point  where  Mount  Pindus  bisects  the  northern 
barrier  of  Hellas,  four  considerable  rivers  take  their 
rise.  Of  these  rivers  two.  the  Aous  and  the  llaliar- 
rnon,  do  not  belong  to  Hellas ; the  former  flowing 
through  Illyria,  and  the  latter  through  Macedonia  : 
but  the  other  two,  the  Peneius  and  the  Achelons, 
are  the  most  important  in  Northern  Greece.  The 
Pcneius  flows  with  a slow  and  winding  course 
through  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  and  finds  its  way  into 
the  sea  through  the  pass  of  Tempo,  as  mentioned 
above  ; the  Achclous,  which  is  the  larger  of  the 
two,  flows  towards  the  south  through  the  rude  and 
mountainous  country  of  Epcirus,  then  forms  the 
boundary  between  Acarnania  and  Aetolia,  and  after 
a course  of  130  miles  finally  falls  into  the  Ionian 
sea  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

A little  south  of  Mt.  Tymphrestus,  at  the  thirty- 
ninth  degree  of  latitude,  Greece  is  contracted  into  a 
kind  of  isthmus  by  two  opposite  gulfs,  the  Am- 
bracian  on  the  west  and  the  Malian  on  the  east. 
This  isthmus  separates  the  peninsula  of  Middle 
Greece  from  the  Thessalian  and  Epeirot  mainland. 

The  peninsula  of  Middle  Greece  may  again  be 
divided  into  two  unequal  halves.  The  western  half, 
which  bears  the  names  of  Aetolia  and  Acarnania, 
is  of  the  same  character  as  Epcirus,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  Achclous.  The  branch  of 
Mount  Pindus  which  extends  from  Mount  Tyrn- 
pbrestus  in  a south-westerly  direction,  here  unites 
with  the  continuation  of  the  Epeirot  mountains,  and 
forms  rugged  and  inaccessible  highlands,  which 
have  been  at  all  times  the  haunt  of  robber  tribes. 
There  are.  however,  a few  broad  and  fertile  plains, 
through  which  the  Achelous  flows. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  peninsula  of  midland 
Greece  is  traversed  by  the  branch  of  Mount  Pindus 
which  extends  from  Mount  Tymphrestus  in  a south- 
easterly direction.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by 
the  rugged  pile  of  Oeta,  extending  from  Tym- 
phrestus to  the  sea  at  Thermopylae,  and  forming 
the  barrier  of  this  portion  of  the  midland  peninsula. 
The  only  pass  through  it  is  the  celebrated  one  of 
Thermopylae,  between  the  mountain  and  a morass 
upon  the  coast,  which  in  one  part  is  so  narrow  as 
to  leave  room  for  only  a single  carriage. 

North  of  Oeta,  and  between  this  mountain  and 
the  nearly  parallel  range  of  Othrys,  is  a fertile  valley 
about  60  miles  in  length,  stretching  eastward  to 
the  Malic  gulf,  and  drained  by  the  Spercheius,  which 
rises  at  tho  foot  of  Mount  Tymphrestus  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  and  falls  into  the  Malic  gulf.  Al- 
though this  valley  is  usually  considered  a j*art  of 
Thessaly,  it  is  entirely  separated  from  the  great 
Thessalian  pkin  by  the  range  of  Othrys. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  south- 
easterly continuation  of  Mount  Pindus  pa*ws 
through  Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  under  the 
names  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Citliaeron,  and  Hy- 
mettus, till  it  reaches  the  sea  at  Sunium.  There  is, 
however,  another  range,  which  takes  its  departure 
from  the  easterly  extremity  of  Oeta,  and  extends 
along  the  coast  of  the  Kuboean  sea,  through  tho 
Locrian  tribes  and  Boeotia,  under  the  various  names 
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of  Cncmis,  Ptoon,  and  Teumessus,  till  it  joins 
Parries,  which  is  a lateral  branch  of  Cithoeron  ex- 
tending from  west  to  east.  By  means  of  Pentelicus, 
with  its  celebrated  marble  quarries  to  the  south  of 
Fames,  the  range  is  further  connected  with  the 
chain  running  from  Cithaeron  to  Sunium. 

Between  Parnassus  and  Get  a is  a narrow  plain 
called  Doris,  from  which  the  Dorians  are  said  to 
have  descended  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
Here  rises  the  Cephissus,  which  Hows  through  the 
plain  of  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  falls  into  the  lake 
Conus.  Phocis  possesses  some  fertilo  plains  on  the 
Cephissus,  lying  between  Parnassus  and  the  Locrian 
mountains.  Boeotia  is  a large  hollow  basin  shut  in 
on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  containing  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  very  fertile  land.  Attica  is 
another  peninsula,  resembling  in  shape  the  great 
}4Munsula  to  which  Greece  itself  belongs.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  its  base  united  to  the  land.  As  the 
Cambuniafi  range  forms  the  outer,  and  Mount  Oeta 
the  inner  barrier  of  Greece,  so  the  chain  of  Cithaeron 
and  Pamcs,  extending  along  the  base  of  Attica,  is  a 
natural  rampart  protecting  this  country. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  range  of 
Cithaeron  is  continued  towards  the  east  under  the 
name  of  Pames.  In  like  manner  it  is  prolonged 
towards  the  south-west,  skirting  the  shores  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  and  forming  the  mountainous 
country  of  Megarin.  Hero  it  rises  into  a new  chain, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  in  height,  under 
the  name  of  the  Gcraneian  mountains,  which  stretch 
across  Megans  from  west  to  cast  parallel  to  Cithae-  i 
ron.  It  is  highest  on  the  western  side,  and  gra-  | 
dually  sinks  down  towards  the  Saronic  gulf.  The 
island  of  Salamis  and  its  surrounding  rocks  arc  only 
a continuation  of  this  chain.  Southwards  the  Ge- 
rnneian  mountains  sink  down  still  more  towards  the 
isthmus  which  separates  Hellas  Proper  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here  the  Corinthian  gulf  on  the  west 
and  the  Saronic  gulf  on  the  east  jienetrate  so  far 
inland  as  to  leave  but  a narrow  neck  of  land  be- 
tween them,  only  four  miles  across  at  its  narrowest 
part.  The  isthmus  is  comparatively  level,  being  in 
its  highest  point  not  more  than  246  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  but  immediately  to  the  south  rise 
the  lofty  range  of  the  Oncian  hills,  parallel  to  the  Ge- 
raneinn,  with  which  they  have  often  been  confounded. 
Here  stood  the  city  of  Corinth,  with  its  impregnable 
fortress  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  here  the  isthmus 
opened  out  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, it  deserves  remark  that  Strabo  divides  Greece 
into  five  peninsulas.  The  first  is  the  Peloponnesus, 
serrated  by  an  isthmus  of  40  stsdia.  The  second 
is  the  one  of  which  the  isthmus  extends  from  the 
Megarian  Pagae  to  Nisaea,  the  harbour  of  Megan, 
being  120  stadia  from  sea  to  sea.  The  third  is  the 
one  of  which  the  isthmns  extends  from  the  recess  of 
the  Crissaean  gulf  to  Thermopylae,  an  imaginary 
straight  line,  508  stadia  in  length,  being  drawn, 
which  includes  within  it  the  whole  of  Boeotia,  and 
cuts  across  Phocis  and  the  Locri  Epicnemidii.  The 
fourth  has  an  isthmus  of  about  800  stadia,  extending 
from  the  Ambracian  gulf  to  the  Malian  gulf.  The 
fifth  isthmus  is  more  than  1000  stadia,  extending 
from  the  same  Ambracian  gulf  through  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia  to  the  Thcrmaic  gulf.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  334.) 

The  mountain-system  of  Peloponnesus  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  Greece.  The  mountains  in 
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I Hellas  Proper  form  an  uninterrupted  scries  of  chains, 
running  out  from  the  mountains  in  the  countries  to  the 
north  of  Greece.  The  mountains  of  Peloponnesus 
on  the  contrary,  have  their  roots  in  Arcadia,  the 
central  district  of  the  country,  where  they  rise  to  a 
great  height.  Hence  Arcadia  has  been  aptly  called 
the  Switzerland  of  Peliqioniicsus,  to  which  it  stands 
in  the  same  relation  as  Switzerbind  does  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Upon  closer  inspection  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  Alpine  district  is  encircled  by  an  irregular 
ring  of  mountains,  forming  a kind  of  natural  wall, 
from  which  lateral  branches  extend  in  all  directions 
towards  the  sea. 

The  mountains  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
Arcadia  are  the  loftiest  and  most  massive.  They 
extend  from  west  to  east,  terminating  in  the  magni- 
ficent height  of  Mount  Cyllene  (Zyria),  7788  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  first  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian mountains  seen  by  a |>crson  coming  over  the 
isthmus  from  Northern  Greece.  The  most  westerly 
point  of  this  northern  barrier  is  Krymanth us  (O'/onos), 
7297  feet  high  ; and  between  it  and  Cyllene  are  the 
Aroanian  mountains  (A 'helmet),  7726  feet  in  height. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  also  formed  by  a continuous 
aerie*  of  mountains,  stretching  from  Mount  Cyllene 
towards  the  south.  Those  bearing  a special  name  in 
this  range  are  Artemisiuni  (Tvrniki),  5814  feet  in 
height;  and  Parthenium  (Anno), 3993  feet  in  height, 
south  of  the  former.  The  range  terminates  in  Paruon. 
On  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia  there  is  no  clearly 
defined  chain  of  mountains,  but  only  a series  of  heights 
funning  the  water-shed  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Alpheius  and  those  of  the  Eurotas.  It  is  not  till 
reaching  the  south-west  frontier  that  the  highlands 
again  rise  into  a lofty  and  continuous  chain,  under  the 
name  of  Lycaeus  (Lhioforli),  4659  feet  high.  From 
Lycaeus  a range  of  mountains,  running  south  till  it 
joins  Emnanthus,  constitute*  the  western  boundary 
of  Arcadia  ; but  it  bears  no  special  name,  except  in 
its  northern  half,  where  it  is  called  Pholoe.  The 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  barriers  of  Arcadia 
are  unbroken  ; but  the  western  wall  is  divided  by 
the  Alpheius,  which  finds  its  way  through  an  open- 
ing on  this  side,  and  thence  descends  to  the  western 
sen. 

The  other  chief  divisions  of  Peloponnesus  are  La- 
conia and  Messenia,  on  the  south  ; Argolis,  on  the 
east;  Elis,  on  the  west;  and  Achaia,  on  the  north. 
From  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia  a lofty  chain 
of  mountains,  under  the  name  of  Taygetus,  runs 
from  north  to  south,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Messenia  and  Laconia,  and  terminating  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Tuenanun,  the  southernmost  point  of 
Greece  and  Europe.  The  chain  of  Taygetus  is  the 
longest  and  highest  in  all  Peloponnesus,  being  in 
one  fart  7902  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  more 
than  100  feet  above  Cyllene.  From  Mount  Paraon, 
at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Arcadia,  another  range 
of  mountains  extends  from  north  to  south  along  the 
coast,  parallel  to  the  range  of  Taenarus,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  promontory  of  Malta.  Between  this 
range,  which  may  be  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Panion,  and  that  of  Taygetus,  was  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  in  which  Sjiarta  lay,  and  which  to  the  south 
of  Sparta  of«ncd  out  into  a plain  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. Messenia,  in  like  manner,  was  drained  by  the 
Pamisus,  whose  plain  was  still  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  Eurotas  ; for  Messenia  contained  no  con- 
tinuous chain  of  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Paini- 
tms,  answering  to  the  range  of  Parnnn  in  Laconia. 
Both  the  Pamisus  and  the  Eurotas  flow  into  gulfs 
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running  a considerable  distance  into  the  bind,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  range  of  Taygetus.  ; 

The  river  Neda  separated  Messenia  from  Elis.  , 
This  country  is  covered,  to  a greater  ora  less  extent, 
with  the  offshoots  of  the  Arcadian  mountains  ; but 
contains  many  plains  of  considerable  size  and  fer- 
tility. Of  these  the  two  most  important  are  the  one 
in  the  centre  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Alpheins, 
in  which  Pisa  stood,  and  the  one  in  the  north  through 
which  the  Peneius  flows. 

Achaia  was  the  name  of  the  narrow  slip  of  country 
between  the  great  northern  barrier  of  Arcadia  and 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  From  the  Arcadian  mountains 
there  project  several  spurs,  cither  running  out  into 
the  sea  in  the  form  of  bold  promontories,  or  separated 
from  it  by  narrow  levels.  The  plains  on  the  coast  at  I 
the  foot  of  these  mountains,  nod  the  vulleys  between 
them,  are  for  the  most  part  very  fertile. 

Argolb,  taking  the  name  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  was  used  to  signify  tlie  whole  peninsula  between 
the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfs  ; but  during  the  time# 
of  Grecian  independence  it  contained  several  independ- 
ent states.  The  Argolic  pcuiasula  was  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a broad  base,  at  one  extremity  of  which  j 
stood  the  cities  of  Corinth  anil  Sicyon,  and  at  the  1 
other  the  city  of  Argos.  Corinth  and  Sicyon  pos- 
sessed a level  track  of  country  along  the  coast,  and  ( 
Argos  was  situated  in  a plain,  10  or  12  miles  in  length  i 
and  from  4 to  5 in  breadth  ; but  the  peninsula  itself 
was  nearly  covered  with  a lofty  range  of  hills. 

The  shape  of  Peloponnesus  was  compared  by  the 
ancients  to  the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree  or  the  vine. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  335;  Diotiys.  Per.  403;  Agathem.  i. 
p.  15;  Plin.  iv.  4.  s.  5.)  The  isthmus  is  so  small  in 
comparison  with  the  outspread  form  of  the  peninsula, 
that  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an  island, 
and  was  accordingly  called  the  bland  of  Pelops,  from  J 
the  mythical  hero  of  this  name.  It  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  insular  situation  without  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the  mountains 
at  the  foot  of  the  isthmus  to  secure  the  inhabitants 
from  all  at  Licks  from  the  mainland,  and  to  allow' 
them  to  develop  their  own  character  and  institutions 
without  any  disturbing  influences  from  without.  At  i 
the  same  time,  it  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  j 
mainland  by  the  isthmus  as  to  possess  at  all  times  j 
an  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  rest  of  j 
Greece.  From  its  position,  approachable  only  by  a 
narrow  access  easily  guarded,  the  Peloponnesus  was 
• ailed  by  the  ancients  the  acropolis  of  Greece,  j 
(Kustath.  ad  J Hungs.  Per.  403.) 

IV.  Rivers  ani>  Lakes. 

Most  of  tlie  Grecian  rivers  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  atmosphere  for  their  supply  of  water. 
During  five  months  of  the  year,  in  the  autumn  atul  j 
winter,  rain  falls  in  large  quantities,  which  fills  the  ; 
crevices  in  the  limestone  of  the  hills,  and  is  carried  . 
off  by  torrents.  In  summer  hardly  any  rain  falls  ; 
and  these  torrents,  so  full  of  water  in  the  winter,  arc 
then  perfectly  dry.  Even  many  of  the  rivers,  which 
;ire  partly  supplied  by  springs,  dwindle  in  the  sum- 
mer into  very  insignificant  streams.  Most  of  the 
Grecian  rivers,  which  give  to  the  country  upon  tlie 
map  the  appearance  of  a well-watered  district,  arc 
nothing  but  winter  torrents,  to  which  the  Greeks 
gave  the  expressive  name  of  None  of 

the  rivers  of  Greece  arc  navigable.  The  most  con- 
siderable in  Northern  Greece  are  the  i'cneiux  and 
the  Achelous,  already  spoken  of.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  Evcnus,  which  flows  through  Aetolia,  l 


parallel  to  the  Achelous  ; the  Sperrheinf,  which 
drains  the  valley  between  Oeta  and  Otlirys  ; the  Ce- 
phixus  and  Asopus  in  Bocotia ; and  the  Cephisus 
and  Ilissus  in  Attica,  the  last  of  which  is  dry  in 
summer,  and  only  deserves  mention  mi  account  of  its 
poetical  celebrity.  The  chief  river  of  Peloponnesus 
is  the  A 1 plie i us  in  Arcadia  and  Elis ; next  come  tlie 
Ku rotas  in  Laconia,  the  Pamisus  in  Messenia,  and 
the  Peneius  in  Northern  Elis. 

Though  there  are  few  perennial  rivers  in  Greece, 
tlie  nature  of  the  country  is  favourable  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  marshes  and  lakes.  Many  of  the  plains  and 
valleys  are  so  entirely  encircled  by  mountain*  that 
the  heavy  rains  w’hich  descend  in  the  autumnal  and 
winter  months  find  no  outlet,  and  remain  as  lakes 
in  the  winter  and  as  marshes  in  the  summer.  In 
Thessaly  are  the  lakes  Nessonis  and  Boebcis ; in 
Aetolia,  T rich  on  is ; in  Bocotia,  Copals  ; and  in  Ar- 
cadia, Stympluilis  and  others.  The  waters  of  some 
of  these  lakes  find  their  way  through  natural  cavi 
ties  in  the  limestone  mountains,  calk'd  l&lacoOrm 
by  the  modern  Greeks,  and  alter  flowing  under 
ground  rise  again  after  a greater  or  less  interval. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  waters  of  the  Copals 
[Bokotia],  and  of  several  of  tlie  lakes  of  Arcadia, 
in  which  country  this  phaenomenon  is  very  fre- 
quent  [Arcadia]. 

V.  General  Remarks  upon  Grecian  T«ro- 

ORAPHY. 

The  two  most  striking  features  in  Grecian  topogra- 
phy arc  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country  and 
the  great  extent  of  its  sea-const.  Next  to  Switzer- 
land, Greece  is  the  most  mountainous  country  of 
Europe ; but  this  general  description  coovcya  no 
correct  idea  of  its  peculiar  nature.  In  tlie  preceding 
account  wc  have  attempted  to  give  a sketch  of  the 
direction  of  the  nirmutain-nuiges  or  chains,  but  from 
these  project  in  all  directions  innumerable  branches, 
having  very  few  valleys  or  plains  of  any  extent.  The.-« 
plains,  whether  large  or  small,  are  for  the  most  part 
either  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains  or  open  on 
one  side  to  the  sea.  At  all  times  mountains  have 
proved  the  greatest  barriers  to  intercourse  between 
neighbouring  tribes.  Each  of  tlie  Grecian  cities, 
situated  in  a plain,  and  separated  from  its  ncig  la- 
bours by  lofty  mountains,  always  difficult,  and  often 
impossible  to  surmount,  grew  up  in  perfect  isolation. 
They  had  the  less  temptation  to  try  to  scale  the 
lofty  barriers  which  surrounded  them,  since  the  sea 
afforded  them  an  easy  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Almost  all  the  Grecian  states  had 
ready  and  easy  access  to  the  sea ; and  Arcadia  was 
the  only  political  division  which  did  not  possess 
some  territory  on  the  coast. 

The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  exercised 
an  important  influence  upon  the  political  destinies 
of  the  people.  The  chain  of  Lingon  and  the  Cam- 
buiiian  mountains  defended  Hellas  from  foreign  in- 
vasion ; and  the  mountains  in  the  country  itself 
rendered  it  difficult  for  one  section  of  the  race  to 
attack  another.  The  pass  of  Thermopylae,  the 
passes  over  Citbacron,  and  those  over  the  Gcntneiait 
and  Oneiati  mountains  at  the  isthmus,  could  easily 
be  defended  by  a bandful  of  resolute  men  against 
vastly  superior  numbers.  The  same  causes  pro- 
duced a large  number  of  independent  states,  politi- 
cally distinct  from  each  other,  and  always  disinclined 
to  form  any  kind  of  federal  union  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  foreign  invasion.  This  fxilitiral 
separation  led  to  disputes  and  hostilities  ; and  thur 
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intestine  ware  eventually  proved  their  min  by  open- 
ing their  country  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  (Comp. 
Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  300,  seq.) 

VI.  Chikk  Productions. 

The  most  fertile  districts  in  Greece,  according  to 
Thucydides  (i.  2),  were  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  a 
great  part  of  Peloponnesus : the  least  fertile  were 
Arcadia  and  Attica.  Wheat,  barley,  flax,  wine,  ami 
oil,  wero  the  chief  productions;  but  more  careful  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  tho  vine  and  of  the  olive  than  upon  the  cereal  . 
crops.  Bread  seems  to  have  been  more  generally 
made  of  barley  than  of  wheat.  We  are  told  that  by 
one  of  Solon’s  laws  bar  ley -cakes  were  provided  on 
ordinary  days,  and  wheaten  loaves  on  festivals,  for 
those  who  dined  in  the  Prytaneium.  (Athen.  iv. 
137.)  The  hills  afforded  excellent  pasture  for 
rattle,  and  in  antiquity  supplied  plenty  of  timber, 
though  they  are  at  present  nearly  destitute  of  woods. 
The  disappearance  of  these  forests  has  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  diminished  fertility  of  Greece  as 
compared  with  ancient  times.  By  losing  the  shade 
which  they  afforded,  the  springs  have  been  burnt  up; 
and,  in  consequence  of  less  moisture,  vegetation  lias 
become  poorer. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  we  find  horses,  asses, 
mules,  oxen,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs.  Horses 
were  not  numerous  in  Greece,  since  the  country  is 
too  mountainous  to  rear  any  number.  Hence  the 
Greek  cavalry  was  always  insignificant  Mules  were 
extensively  used  in  Peloponnesus,  where  they  were 
found  more  useful  than  horses  in  traversing  the 
mountains.  Swine  were  very  numerous,  and  pork 
was  a favourite  article  of  food,  especially  among  the 
Arcadians.  The  milk  of  sheep  and  goats  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  cows.  (Aristot.  Hist.  An.  iii.  15. 

§ s.  seq.) 

Among  the  wild  animals  we  find  mention  of  bears, 
wolves,  and  boors.  Bears  seem  to  have  been  com- 
mon in  the  forests  of  the  Arcadian  mountains.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  lions  were  found  between  the 
Nestus  in  Thrace  and  tho  Achelous  in  Aetolia  (He- 
rod. vii.  126);  and  the  existence  of  lions  in  Greece, 
at  least  at  an  early  period,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  legend  of  the  Nemean  lion. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  consist  for  the  most 
port  of  hard  limestone,  of  which  were  built  those 
massive  Cydopian  walls  and  fortifications  the  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist  upon  the  summits  of  the 
hills.  In  almost  every  part  of  Greece  there  were 
rich  and  varied  veins  of  marble,  affording  abundant 
and  beautiful  materials  to  the  architect  and  the 
sculptor.  The  best  marble-quarries  were  at  Carystus 
in  Euboea,  at  Pcntelicus  and  Uyinettus  in  Attica, 
and  in  the  island  of  Paros. 

In  the  precious  metals  Greece  was  poor.  Gold 
and  silver  were  found  in  the  island  of  Siphnos  ; but 
the  most  productive  silver-mines  wero  at  Laurium, 
in  the  south  of  Attica.  Both  copper  and  iron  were 
found  near  Chalcis  in  Euboea;  and  there  were  also 
iron- mines  in  the  mountains  of  T ay  get  us  in  Iauronia. 

VII.  Climate. 

The  climate  of  Greece  was  probably  more  healthy 
in  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  The  malaria, 
which  now  poisons  the  atmosphere  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  probably  did  not  exist  to  the  same  ex- 
tent when  the  land  waa  more  thickly  populated  and 
better  cultivated.  Herodotus  remarks  that  of  all 
countries  in  the  world  Greece  possessed  the  most 
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happily  tempered  seasons  (Herod,  ill.  106);  and  Hip* 
poc rates  and  Aristotle  considered  the  climate  as 
highly  favourable  to  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  in- 
habitants, since  it  was  equally  removed  from  the 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold.  (Hippocrat  de  Aire , 
12,  13;  Aristot.  PoL  vii.  6.  § 1.)  But  owing  to 
tho  inequalities  of  its  surface,  to  its  lofty  mountain! 
and  depressed  valleys,  the  climate  varies  greatly  ii 
different  districts.  In  tho  highlands  in  the  interior 
the  winter  is  often  long  and  rigorous,  the  snow  lyinf 
upon  the  ground  till  late  in  the  spring;  while  in 
the  lowlands  open  to  the  sea  there  is  hardly  ever  any 
severe  weather,  and  snow  Is  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Modern  travellers  who  have  suffered  from  excessive 
cold  and  snow-storms  passing  through  Boeotia  ir 
the  middle  of  February,  have  found  upon  arriving  in 
Attica  warm  and  genial  weather.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  month  of  March,  travellers  find  midwinter  on 
the  highlands  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
spring  in  Argos  and  Laconia,  and  almost  the  heat 
of  summer  in  the  plain  of  Kalamdta,  at  the  head  of 
the  Messenian  gulf.  To  a native  of  the  northern 
latitudes  of  Europe  one  of  the  most  striking  phueuo. 
mena  of  the  Grecian  climate  is  the  transparent 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  brilliant  colouring 
of  the  sky:  though  even  in  this  point  there  waa  a 
great  difference  between  the  various  parts  of  Greece; 
and  the  Athenian  writers  frequently  contrast  the 
thick  and  damp  air  of  Boeotia  with  the  light  and 
dry  atmosphere  of  Athens. 

VIII.  Volcanic  Changes. 

Traces  of  volcanic  agency  are  visible  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  although  no  volcanoes,  either  in  ac- 
tivity or  extinct,  are  found  in  the  country.  There  were 
hot- springs  at  Thermopylae,  Aedepsu*  in  Euboea, 
and  other  places ; but  the  peninsula  of  Met  liana 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  opposite  Aegina,  and  the  island 
of  Thera  in  the  Acgaean  are  the  two  spots  which 
exhibit  tho  clearest  traces  of  volcanic  agency.  The 
greater  part  of  Met  liana  consists  of  trachyte  ; and 
here  in  historical  times  a volcanic  eruption  took 
place,  of  which  the  particulars  are  recorded  both  by 
Strabo  dnd  Ovid.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59;  Ov.  Met.  xv. 
296,  seq.)  In  this  peninsula  there  arc  still  two  hot 
sulphureous  springs,  near  one  of  which  exist  ves- 
tiges of  volcanic  eruption.  The  island  of  Thera  is 
covered  with  pumice-stone;  and  it  is  related  by 
Strabo  (/.  c.)  that  on  one  occasion  flames  burst  out 
from  the  sea  between  Thera  and  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Iherasia,  and  that  an  island  was  thrown 
up  four  stadia  in  circumference.  In  modem  times 
there  have  been  eruptions  of  the  same  kind  at  Thera 
and  its  neighbourhood : of  one  of  the  most  terrible, 
whieh  occurred  in  1650,  wc  possess  a circumstantial 
account  by  an  eye-witness.  (Boss,  Rtisvn  auf  den 
Gricch.  Ziue/n,  voL  i.  p.  194.) 

Earthquakes  have  in  all  ages  been  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesus.  La- 
conia was  called  a land  u easily  shaken  ” (cu<r««rros  »j 
Aaxfa»'iK7),  Strab.  viii.  p.  367);  and  in  the  terrible 
earthquake  which  happened  in  b.  c.  464,  not  more 
than  five  houses  are  said  to  have  been  left  standing  at 
Sparta;  more  than  20,000  persons  were  believed  to 
have  perished,  and  huge  masses  of  rock  were  rolled 
down  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Tavgctus.  (Tliuc. 
iii.  89;  Hied.  xi.  63;  Plut.  Cun.  16.)  On  the  Pe- 
loponnesian shores  of  the  Corinthian  golf  the  earth- 
quakes have  been  still  more  destructive.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  waves  having  no  outlet  into  a wide- 
spread and  open  sea,  they  have  in  these  convulsion.1* 
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rushed  upon  the  land  and  swallowed  up  whole  cities. 
This  was  the  fate  of  Heliee  and  Bura,  which  in  one 
day  (b.  c 373)  disappeared  from  Achsia.  [Hk- 
LICK.)  Similar  disasters  have  occurred  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  in  subsequent  times.  In  Ihe  reign 
of  Tiberius  the  inhabitants  were  relieved  from  tax- 
ation in  consequence  of  their  suffering  from  an 
earthquake  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  13);  and  in  1817  the 
town  of  Vostitza  (the  ancient  Aegiuin)  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  of  Heliee  and  Bura,  since  the  sea 
rushed  inland  with  great  force  and  inundated  all 
the  level  immediately  below  the  town  (Leake, 
Afore* , vol.  iii.  p.  402). 

IX.  Modern  Works. 

Greece  was,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, almost  an  unknown  country  to  the  western 
nations  of  Europe.  In  1573,  soon  after  Greek  had 
begun  to  be  studied  in  Germany,  Martin  Kraus,  or 
Crusiua,  professor  at  Tiibingen,  contrived  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  some  learned  Greeks  in  Con- 
stantinople ; and,  in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to 
Theodore  Zygomalas,  he  states  that  it  was  the 
general  opinion  in  Germany  that  Athens  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  wishes  to  know  from  his  correspondent 
whether  this  is  the  truth.  Zygomalas  answers  that 
he  had  frequently  visited  Athens;  but  in  his  attempt 
to  describe  the  antiquities  of  Athens  he  commits  many 
blunders,  among  other  things,  calling  the  Pantheon 
the  Parthenon.  The  information,  thus  obtained,  Cru- 
giua  published  in  his  Turco-Graecia , of  which  the 
first  bonk  contained  the  political  history,  the  second 
the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  remaining  six  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  learned  Greeks.  Dk8I(ayks, 
who  was  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte  in  1621, 
visited  Athens  in  1621,  and  wrote  some  Observations, 
which,  though  of  little  value,  are  interesting  as  the 
first  account  of  any  fart  of  Greece  from  the  personal 
observation  of  a native  of  Western  Europe.  Deshayes 
supposed  the  Parthenon  to  be  Utc  Church  of  the 
Unknown  God.  Some  years  afterwards,  Palmkriis 
(Paulmier  de  Grcntemesnil),  a French  nobleman  of 
Normandy  and  a scholar,  who  died  at  Caen  in  1670, 
undertook  a voyage  into  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
illus  rating  its  ancient  geography.  Ilia  work,  en- 
titled Graeciae  Description^  which  a second  edition 
was  published  in  1678,  Lugd.  Batav.,  was  the  first 
of  any  value  upon  Grecian  geography,  but  it  gave 
an  account  of  only  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and 
Acamania.  In  1674,  Nointel,  who  was  sent  as 
French  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  carried  with  him 
a young  artist,  named  Carrey,  who  for  about  five 
weeks  was  employed  in  making  drawings,  which  are 
now  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  and  are  of 
great  interest,  as  among  them  are  the  architectural 
decorations  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  then  almost 
entire. 

A new  era  in  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  geography 
commenced  with  Spon,  a French  physician  at  Lyons, 
and  Sir  George  Whklf.r,  an  Englishman,  who 
travelled  together  through  Attica,  Boeotia,  Pliocis, 
and  Locris,  in  1675  and  1676.  Spon  published 
his  account  of  their  travels  under  the  title  of 
Voyage  d Italic,  de  Delmatie,  de  Greet,  et  du  Le- 
vant, fait  en  1676  par  Jacob  Spon , D.  At.,  et 
George  Wheler,  Gentilhomme  Anglois,  Lyon,  1678. 
Wheler,  who  was  a more  careful  observer  than 
Spon,  gave  his  account  of  their  travels  four  years 
liter,  under  the  title  of  Journey  into  Greece  in 
company  of  Doctor  Spon , London,  1682.  The 
learned  Greek,  Mkletios,  wrote  at  Naupactus,  in 
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1682,  a work  upon  general  geography,  in  which  he 
gives  some  valuable  information  upon  many  places 
in  Greece,  whkh  he  had  visited  in  person,  and  in 
which  he  has  also  preserved  many  inscriptions  that 
have  been  subsequently  lost.  This  work  was  first 
published  at  Venice,  in  1728,  under  the  title  of 
r torypcupla  iraKaia  nal  via  cruAA«x8«ura  4k  8 icvpo- 
pwv  2iryypa<piwv  raAaiwv  re  *al  viw,  and  of 
which  a second  edition  appeared  at  the  same  place 
in  1807.  The  next  work  of  importance  was  by 
the  French  botanist,  Touknkport,  who  travelled 
through  the  islands  of  the  Levant,  and  other 
countries  on  the  coasts  of  the  Levant,  in  1700 — 
1703.  Though  his  journey  was  undertaken  chiefly 
with  a scientific  object  he  gives  us  an  interesting 
account  of  the  antiquities  uf  the  countries  which  he 
visited.  His  work  was  published  after  his  death,  in 

1717,  2 vols.  4to.,  under  the  title  of  Relation  dun 
Voyage  du  Utanl  fait  par  ordre  du  Roi  : it  was 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  London, 

1718,  2 vols.  4to.  Fovrmont,  who  travelled  in 
Greece  in  1729,  by  order  of  Louis  XV.,  copied  a 

; large  number  of  inscriptions,  which  he  deposited  in 
the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  lie  boasted  of  having 
defaced  the  inscriptions  which  lie  copied,  and  also  of 
having  destroyed  the  remains  of  several  Grecian 
cities  ; but  he  greatly  exaggerated  his  barbarous 
proceedings,  and  his  chief  object  in  making  the 
boast  was  that  he  might  palm  upon  the  world  a 
number  of  forged  inscriptions : for,  though  Raoul  • 
Kochette  defended  the  genuineness  of  these  inscrip- 
tions ( Lettre  sur  l' Authenticity  des  Inscriptions  de 
Fourmonl,  Paris,  1819),  it  is  now  admitted  that 
many  of  them  are  forgeries. 

In  1751  Stuart,  an  English  artist  at  Rome,  ac- 
companied by  Revp.tt,  another  artist,  travelled  to 
Greece,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  three  year*  at 
Athens.  The  result  of  their  labours  was  the  cele- 
brated Antu/uities  of  Athens , of  which  the  first  vo- 
lume appeared  in  London  in  1762.  The  second 
volume  was  published  after  Stuart's  death,  edited  by 
Newton,  in  1790  ; the  third,  by  Reveley,  in  1794  ; 
and  the  fourth,  by  Woods,  in  1816.  Rcrott  had  no 
connection  with  this  work  after  the  publication  of  the 
firat  volume  ; and  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  ap- 
peared the  Society  of  Dilettanti  engaged  him,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Pars  and  Dr.  Chandler,  to  undertake 
an  antiquarian  journey  to  Greece.  Chandler  pub- 
lished tlie  results  of  their  researches  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  of  which  the  volume  relating  to  Greece 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1776.  Chandler  was  a man 
of  learning,  and  did  much  to  illustrate  the  geography 
of  Greece  ; but  he  has  been  justly  censured  by  Leake 
for  having  omitted  to  cite  the  ancient  authorities 
when  he  hail  recourse  to  them,  io  consequence  of 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
his  conclusions.  Choiseul-Gouffier  published, 
in  1782,  his  Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Grice,  vol.  i. 
fob,  which  is  a handsome  book,  but  of  no  critical 
value.  In  1784  he  was  sent,  as  French  ambassador, 
to  Constantinople;  and  in  1809  he  published  the 
first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Voyage  pitto- 
resque, which  is  much  more  carefully  executed  than 
the  first  volume.  The  second  part  of  the  second 
volume  appeared  in  1820,  after  the  author's  death. 

tSiuTHORP  and  Hawkins  visited  Greece  together 
in  1786  ; and  Sibthorp  undertook  another  journey  to 
the  country  in  1794.  His  object  was  to  form  a com- 
plete Flora  of  Greece  ; and  on  his  death,  in  1796,  be 
bequeathed,  by  his  will,  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
an  estate  of  200/.  a-year  for  the  purpose  of  publish* 
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ing  a Flora  Graeca  in  10  folio  volumes,  with  100 
plates  in  each,  and  a Prodromvs  of  the  work,  with- 
out plates.  These  works  afterwards  appeared  ; and 
extracts  from  the  Journal  of  his  Travels  were  given 
by  Walpole  in  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey , Lond.  1817,  4to.,  and  in  Travels  to 
various  Countries  of  the  East , Lond.  1820,  4 to. 
In  both  of  these  works  there  are  also  some  valuable 
papers  by  Hawkins. 

Of  the  numerous  books  of  travels  in  Greece  which 
have  appeared  in  the  present  century,  the  following 
require  mention  : — Pouqueville,  Voyage  en  Mo- 
vie a Constantinople,  en  Albanie , et  dans  plusievrs 
out  res  Parties  de  V Empire  Othoman,  pendant  les 
armies  1798  et  1801  : but  this  well-known  work  is 
full  of  great  inaccuracies;  and  the  author,  probably, 
did  not  visit  many  of  the  places  which  he  describes. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  French  consul  at  Janina, 
where  he  resided  several  years,  and  from  whence  he 
visited  the  adjoining  countries,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  &c. 
The  results  of  these  travels  appeared  in  a new  work 
— Voyage  dans  la  Grice , Paris,  1 820 — 182 1 , 5 vols. 
8vo.  This  work  is  of  more  value  than  the  former 
one,  but  still  must  be  used  with  caution.  Hodhousk, 
Journey  through  Albania,  and  other  Provinces  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  Constantinople, 
during  the  years  1809  and  1810,  London,  1813. 
H.  Holland,  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  Alba- 
nia, Thessaly,  Macedonia,  <fc.,  during  the  years 
1812  and  1813,  London,  1815;  and,  2nd  ed.,  2 vols. 
8 vo.  1819.  Dodwkll,  A Classical  and  Topogra- 
phical Tour  through  Greece,  during  the  years  1801, 
1805.  <f  1806,  London,  1819,2  voLs.4to., — the  meet 
valuable  work  on  Grecian  geography  that  had  hitherto 
appeared,  and  one  which  may  still  he  ronsnlted  with 
advantage.  Sir  W.  Gell  travelled  in  Greece  at 
the  same  time  as  Dodwell,  and  partly  in  company 
with  him;  and  his  works  are  of  still  more  value  than 
the  Travels  of  the  latter.  They  are: — 1.  Iti- 
nerary of  the  Morea,  Lond.  1817;  2nd  ed.  1827: 
2.  Itinerary  of  Greece,  with  a Commentary  of  Pau- 
sonias  and  Strabo,  Lond.  1818  (containing  only 
Argalis)  : 3.  Itinerary  of  Greece,  Lond.  1819  : 
4.  Narrative  of  a Journey  »w  the  Morea , Lond. 
1823.  But  it  is  to  Colonel  Leake  that  we  arc 
indebted  for  the  most  valuable  infonnation  which  we 
yet  j***ess  respecting  many  parts  of  Greece.  A first- 
rate  observer,  a good  scholar,  and  a man  of  sound 
judgment  and  great  sagacity,  he  combined  qualities 
rarely  found  in  the  same  individual,  and  may  safely 
be  pronounced  the  first  geographer  of  the.  age.  He 
travelled  in  Greece  for  several  years  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  ; but  it  was  long  before 
he  published  detailed  accounts  of  these  travels.  His 
works  are: — The  Topography  of  Athens,  frith  some 
Remarks  on  its  Antiquities , Lond.  1821,  8vo.;  of 
this  work,  a second  edition  appeared  in  1841,  accom- 
panied by  a second  volume,  on  The  Demi  of  A ttica, 
which  had  originnllv  appeared  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature : Travels  in  the 
Morea,  with  a Map  atul  Plans , Lond.  1830,3  vols. 
8vo. : Travels  ts  Northern  Greece,  Loud.  1835, 

4 vols.  8vo. : Peloponnesiaca  ; a Supplement  to 
Travels  tn  the  Morea,  Lond.  1846,  8vo.  This  last 
work  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  researches 
of  the  French  Commission  in  the  Morea,  spoken  of 
below,  and  is  accompanied  by  a large  map  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  reduced  frmn  the  French  map,  on  a 
scale  of  something  more  than  a third,  but  not  with- 
out some  variations.  We  may  close  our  notice  of 
tbe  works  of  English  traveller*  in  Greece  with 
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I Colonel  Murk’s  valuable,  though  unpretending, 
volumes,  entitled,  Jattmal  of  a Tow  tn  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  Edinburgh,  1842,  2 vols., 
whch  we  have  frequently  consulted,  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  with  great  advantage. 

Of  the  modem  French  and  German  works,  we 
must  mention  first  the  publications  of  the  French 
Commission  of  Geography,  Natural  History,  and 
Archaeology,  which  was  sent  to  the  Peloponnesus 
in  1829,  and  remained  there  two  years.  These 
publications  are : — Expedition  Scientifquc  de  Morie, 
or  donate,  par  le  Gouvemement  Franqais,  par  Abel 
Blouet,  Amablc  Ravoisie,  Achillc  Poirot,  Fifiix  Tr&el, 
et  FrtSd.  de  Goumay,  Paris,  1831 — 1838,  3 vols.  fo.: 
Travaux  de  la  Section  des  Sciences  Physiques,  sous  la 
direction  de  M.  BorydeSt.  Vincent,  Paris,  1831 , fo. : 
Jiecherches  Geographiques  sur  les  Ruines  de  la 
Morie , par  M.  E.  I'ouillon  Boblaye,  Paris,  1836, 4to. : 
also,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Relation  du  Voyage,  de  la 
Commission  Scientifque  de  Morie , Paris  et  Strassb., 
1837, 2 vols.  8vo.  This  Commission  also  constructed 
a map  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  a scale  of  the 
two  hundred-thousandth  part  of  a degree  of  latitude, 
or  twenty-one  English  inches  and  three-fifths. 

Ross,  who  resided  several  years  at  Athens,  where 
he  held  tbe  post  of  professor  in  the  university,  and 
who  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Greece,  has 
published  several  valuable  works: — Rcisen  und  Rei- 
ser outen  durch  Griechenland , Berlin,  1841 ; vol.  i., 

, containing  travels  in  Peloponnesus,  is  all  that  has 
appeared  of  this  work : Reisen  auf  den  Griechischen 
Instln  des  Aegaischen  Metres,  Stuttgart  & Tubingen, 
1840,  2 vols.  St’o.;  the  third  volume  appeared  in 
1845,  and  the  fourth  at  Halle  in  1852:  Wander- 
ungen  M Griechenland,  Halle,  2 vols.  8vo.  1851. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  modem  German 
works  is  by  Curtius,  Pebqxmnesos,  eme  historisch- 
gcographische  Reschreibung  der  Ilalbinsel,  Goth. 

2 vols.  8 vo.  1851  — 1852.  Besides  these,  the  fol- 
lowing works  all  deserve  mention,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  particularly  valuable.  Forciihammki;, 
Ilellmika  Griechenland  im  Neuen  das  Alte,  Berlin, 
1837.  UlJUCllS,  Reisen  und  Forte hun gen  in 
Griechenland.  Krster  Theil,  Reise  uber  Ikl phi  durch 
Phocis  und  Boeotien  bis  Theben , Bremen,  1840. 
BuchoN,  La  Grice  continent  ale  et  la  Morie;  Voyage, 
Si  jour,  et  Etudes  Ilistoriques  cn  1840 — 41,  Paris, 
1843.  Fiedler,  Reise  durch  alle  Thrile  des  Kb- 
nigrciches  Griechenland , I^cipzig,  2 Vols.  8vo.  1840 
— 41.  AldenhoVKV,  Itiniraire  descriptif  de 
VAttique  et  du  Pilnponnese,  acec  cartes  et  plans 
topographiques,  Athens,  1841,  taken  almost  entirely 
from  the  publications  of  the  French  Commission. 
Brandis,  M ittheilungen  uber  Griechenland , 3 vols. 
1842.  Stkphahi,  Reise  durch  einige  Gegendcn  des 
nordlichen  Gricchcnlandes,  Leipz  1843. 

The  following  are  the  chief  systematic  works  on 
the  geography  of  Greece : — Mannekt .Geographies  of 
which  the  volume  containing  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
appeared  in  1812,  and  the  one  containing  Northern 
Greece,  Peloponnesus,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago in  1822;  but  neither  is  of  much  value. 
Kruse,  Hellas,  oder  geographisch-antiquarisehe 
Darstellung  des  alien  Griechenlandes,  Leipz.  3 vols. 
8vo.  1825 — 1827,  which,  besides  the  general  intro- 
duction, contains  only  an  account  of  Attica,  Mcgaris, 
Bocotia,  Phocis,  Doris,  Locris,  Aetolia,  and  Acamania. 
Cramer,  A Geographical  and  Historical  Desert/)- 
tion  of  Ancient  Greece,  with  a Map  and  a Plan  of 
Athens,  3 vols.  8vo.  Oxf.  1828.  Hoffmann,  Grie- 
chenland und  die  Griechen  im  AUerihum,  Leipzig, 
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1841,  Svols.  8 vo. ; Fokbkjkk,  Handbuch  der  alien 
Geographic,  3 vols.  8vo.  Lcip.  1842—48:  but  the 
part  relating  to  Greece  contains  little  more  than 
more  references  to  ancient  authors  and  modem  works. 
The  numerous  monographs  on  separate  countries 
and  islands  are  given  under  their  respective  names. 
A good  general  account  is  given  by  K.  0.  Muller, 
in  his  work  on  the  Dorians;  by  Thiki.wall and 
Gkotk,  in  their  Histories  of  Greece ; and  by 
Wn ki>s worth,  in  his  Greece,  Pictorial,  Descriptive, 
and  Historical  The  best  collection  of  Maps  of 
(1  recce  is  by  Kikpkrt,  T opogra ph isch- IHslorischer 
Atlas  von  Hellas  und  den  Hellenischen  Colonien  in 
24  Hldttem,  Berlin,  1846. 

GKAK'CIA  MAGNA.  [Maona  Graecia.] 
GRAIOCKLI.  [Gauocki.i.] 

GRAMATUM,  a place  in  Gallia  between  Kpa- 
nmndurum  and  Larga  [Ki’AMandi’ui.’m]  ; but  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  name  ought  to  appear  in  the 
Itin. : and  if  it  should,  we  have  no  evidence  where 
it  is ; though  Ukert  lutys  that  it  is  Giromagny. 
D’Anville  has  his  usual  kind  of  guess  : he  makes  it 
Granrillars.  [G.  L.J 

GRAMMIUM  (r pdfiptor,  Steph.  B.)f  a town  of 
Crete,  which  Coronelli  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  4.34) 
has  plated  to  the  SW.  of  Karo-sidJiero,  but  on 
1'ashley’s  map  it  is  identified  with  Eremojtoli,  on 
the  E.  coast.  [K.  It.  J.J 

* GRA'MPIUS  MONS,  in  Britain,  the  scene  of 
Galgacus’s  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms  = the 
Grampian  Hills.  (Tac.  Agrir.  29.)  [R.  G.  1*.] 

GRANDE,  a station  which  the  Jerusalem  Itinc- 
rary  places  on  the  Kgnatian  Way,  14  M.  P.  from 
Celiac.  (Comp.  Tafel,  de  Vine  Egnat.  Part.  Occid. 
p.  42.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

G R A N 1 ) I M I' RU  M.  [Galla eci a.] 

GRANI'CUS  (rpcGiKoj),  a river  in  Truas  which 
hail  its  source  in  Mount  Cotyltis.  a branch  of  Ida, 
and  flowing  through  the  Adrastian  plain  emptied 
itself  into  the  Projwmtis.  (Horn.  //.  xii.  21 ; Strab. 
xiii.  pp.  582,  587,  602;  Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  v.  40; 
PtoL  v.  2.  § 2.)  This  little  stream  is  celebrated  in 
history  on  account  of  the  signal  victory  gained  on  its 
hanks  by  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  Persians  in 
II.  v.  3.34,  and  another  gained  by  Lucullus  over 
Mithridates  (Arrian,  Annb.  i.  13;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  19; 
Pint  Alex.  24,  Lttcull.  1 1 ; Flor.  iii.  5.)  Some  tra- 
vellers identity  the  Granicus  with  the  Dinmtico 
(Chishull,  Travels  in  Turkey,  p.  60),  and  others 
with  the  Kodshn-su.  [L.  S.J 

GKANIS  (ITm***?,  Arrian,  Jnd.  c.  .39),  a small 
river  of  Persia,  to  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchns  came, 
'(’here  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
stream  as  that  called  by  D’Anville  and  Thevenot 
the  Roschavir.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  river  of  Abushir. 
Niebuhr  speaks  of  a stream  which  passes  <#rd  and 
flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf  ( Travels , vol.  ii.  p.  91). 
Can  Gru  be  considered  as  preserving  part  of  the 
ancient  name?  (Vincent,  Toy.  of  Searchus,  vol.  i. 
I- 100.)  [V.] 

GRANNONUM,  in  Gallia,  “ in  I.ittore  Saxonico,” 
according  to  the  Notitia  Imp.  Sanson  supposed  it 
to  he  Granville.  D’Anville  and  others  guess  other 
names  ; and  D’Anville  finds  places  both  for  Gran- 
nona  and  Grannonutn.  [G.  L.J 

GRANUA  ( rpavoua ),  a river  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  Germany,  in  the  country  of  the  Quadi, 
and  emptying  itself  into  the  Danube.  Its  modem 
name  is  Groan.  (Anton.  Metlital.  i.  17.)  [L.S.J 
GRATIA'NA  (r par  toy 6 ),  a town  on  the  frontier 
of  lllyricum,  not  l*r  from  Moesia.  (Prueoji.  Bell 
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Goth.  i.  3,  de  Aed.  iv.  II ; llicrocl.  p.  657.)  Tho 
modem  town  of  Graczanicza,  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
river  Drina,  ia  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Gratiana.  [L.  S.J 

G RAT  I A NO’POLIS.  [Ci:ijiro.] 

GRA ITATIUM  COLLIS  (d  A 6<pos  6 \aplr a>v  ; 
M.  Ghuviano),  a well-woodod  range  of  hills,  in  the 
Regio  Syrtica  of  N.  Africa,  200  stadia  from  the 
sea,  containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Cisyps. 
(Herod,  iv.  175;  Callim.  ap.  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth. 
v.  .32  ; Della  Celia,  Viaggio,  p.  29.)  [P.  S.J 

G RAVII.  [Gallaecia.J 
GRAVINUM,  a station  in  Gallia,  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a road  from  Juliobona  {Lillehonne),  which 
joins  another  road,  the  termination  of  which  is  Geso- 
riacum  {Boulogne).  As  to  this  obscure  and  un- 
known place,  see  D’Anville,  Notice.  $*c. ; Ukert, 
Gallien,  p.547.  [G.  L.J 

GRAVISCAE  {VpaovtoKai,  l’tol. ; Tpaoviasoi, 
Strab.),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  between  Cosa 
and  Castruin  Novum.  We  have  no  account  of  its 
existence  previous  to  the  establishment  there  of  a 
Roman  colony  in  B.  c.  181  (Liv.  xl.  29;  Veil.  IV. 
i.  15),  and  we  know  that  its  site  hail  originally 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Tar.juinii.  It  » not 
impossible,  indeed,  that  GravLscae  may,  during  the 
independence  of  that  city,  have  served  as  its  port, 
just  as  Pyrgi  did  to  the  neighbouring  Caere,  but  we 
have  no  authority  for  the  fact.  The  mention  of 
Graviwae,  by  Virgil  (.4e».  x.  184),  in  conjunction 
with  Pvrgi,  among  the  places  supposed  to  have 
taken  port  in  the  wars  of  Aeneas,  is  the  only  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  remote  antiquity;  for  the  au- 
thority of  Silius  Italicus,  who  calls  it  **  veteres  Gra- 
viscae  " (viii.  475),  is  on  such  a point  of  no  value. 
The  colony  sent  thither  was  a “ colon  ia  maritima 
civium,”  but  seems,  like  most  settlements  of  a simi- 
lar class  established  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  to  have 
enjoyed  but  little  prosperity;  which — in  the  caw  if 
Gravis  me  at  least  — may  be  ascribed  to  the  extreme 
unhealthiness  of  its  situation,  alluded  to  both  bv 
Virgil  and  Rutilius.  ("  Intern  pest  aeque  Graviscac," 
Virg.  Am.  1.  c. ; Kuril.  Jtin.  i.  282.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, noticed  as  a subsisting  town  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
ami  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries;  but  in  the 
rime  of  Rutilius  (a.  t>.  416)  it  had  sunk  into  com- 
plete decay,  and  retained  only  a few  scattered  houses. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  225;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8:  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §4; 
Kuril.  I C.;  Din.  Marii.  p.  498;  Tab.  Psut.) 

The  exact  site  of  Greviscae  has  been  a subject  of 
much  discussion,  though  the  data  afforded  by  ancient 
authorities  would  ap^imr  sufficiently  precise.  Strabo 
says  it  was  300  stadia  from  Cossa,  and  rather  less 
than  180  from  Pyrgi:  but  the  former  distance  is 
certainly  too  great,  as  it  would  cany  us  to  a jioiut 
beyond  the  river  Minio : and  it  is  certain,  from  Ru- 
tilius, as  well  as  the  Itineraries,  that  Graviscac  lay 
to  the  N.  of  that  river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
tance from  Pyrgi  would  coincide  with  a position  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Marta,  and  there 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  little  doubt  that  Graviscae 
was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  stream. 
Two  localities  have  been  pointed  out  as  its  exact 
site,  at  both  of  which  there  are  some  ancient  remains: 
the  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marta,  about  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  which  is  adopted  by  Westphal 
and  Dennis  ; the  other  on  the  sea-coast,  at  a *q«>i 
called  S.  Clementino  or  Le  Saline,  about  a mile  S. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Marta.  The  latter  must, 
according  to  Dennis’s  own  admission,  have  certainly 
been  a Roman  station,  and  seems  to  have  the  best 
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claim  to  represent  the  Homan  colony  of  Graviscae. 
1 f there  over  existed  an  Etruscan  town  of  the  name, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  it  may  have  occupied  a 
Homewbat  different  site.  (Dennis,  Etruria , vol.  i. 
pp.  387 — 395.) 

The  annexed  coin,  with  the  Greek  legend  rPA,  is 
commonly  assigned  to  Graviscae ; but  this  attri- 
bution, though  admitted  by  Eckhel  (vol.  i.  p.  92), 
is  certainly  erroneous.  It  belongs  to  some  town  of 
Apulia  or  Calabria,  but  its  correct  attribution  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  (Milliugen,  A umisma- 
tique  de  f/talie,  pp.  148,  172.)  [E.  II.  B.J 


COIN  ASSIGNED  TO  GRAVISCAE. 
GRINNES,  a place  in  Northern  Gallia,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (//«/.  v.  20)  in  his  history  of  the  insur- 
m tion  of  Ctvilis.  The  Table  places  Grinnes  on  a 
rood  between  Noviomagns  (A ymrgtn)  and  Lug- 
diinmu  (/» eiden ).  It  is  18  M.  1*.  from  Noviomagus  to 
Ad  Duodecimuin  [Duodkcimum.  An],  and  9 M.  P. 
fiom  Ad  Duodecimuin  to  Grinnes.  The  next  station 
after  Grinnes  is  Caspingium,  18  M.  I*.  It  seems 
that  hardly  any  two  geographers  agree  aliout  the 
site  of  Grinnes.  Walckenaer  has  no  doubt  that  it  is 
Warich  and  BttchsUin,  ns  ho  writes  the  names. 
The  only  tiling  that  is  certain  is,  that  wo  do  not 
know  where  Grinnes  is.  (G.  L.] 

GH ION  (rpioe),  a chain  of  mountains  running 
parallel  to  Mount  Latinos,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
I^itinic  bay,  and  extending  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Miletus  to  Euromus  in  Caria.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  635.) 
Some  identified  this  range  with  that  of  ITitiiira. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  868*.  Steph.  B.  ».  v.  *0ipa.)  [L  S.] 
GRISELUM  {Eth.  Griselicus),  a place  in  Gallia 
XnrlK>nensis.  Span  published  an  inscription  found 
at  the  haths  of  Greoulx , near  Rife,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Basse*  Alpes.  Greoulx  is  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Verdon,  a little  above  its  junction  with 
the  hurance.  The  inscription  is  “ Nymphis  xi. 
Grinelicis.”  Papon  made  ttie  ridiculous  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  numerals  marked  the  number  of 
these  water  nymphs.  Walckenaer  observes  that  xi. 
M.  P.  is  the  exact  distance  between  Grtnulx  and 
Keii  (RUe).  [G.  L.] 

G RUSSIA.  [Gerasus.] 

GROVII.  [Galiakcia.J 
GRU'DII,  a people  of  North  Gallia  enumerated 
by  Caesar  (AG.  v.  39)  as  dependent  on  the  Nervii, 
and  mentioned  nowhere  else.  D’Anville  finds  the 
name  in  Groede  or  Grand* . the  name  of  a small 
place  and  canton  in  Cadsantf  in  Zeeland.  [G.  L] 
GRU1I.  [Gam.aecia.] 

GRUMENTUM  {rpobiAtvrov:  Eth.  Grunicntinus: 
Sajxmara),  a city  of  Lucania.  ami  one  of  the  chief 
towns  situated  in  the  interior  of  that  province.  From 
its  inland  position  it  is  evident  that  it  was  never  a 
Greek  settlement,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a native  Lucanian  town;  but  no  mention  occurs 
of  it  in  history  previous  to  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Its  name  is  first  found  in  b.  c.  215,  wrhcn  the  Car- 
1 1 i.iginian  general  Han  no  was  defeated  under  its  walls  j 
by  Tib.  Seinpronius  Longus  (Liv.  xxiii.  37):  and  [ 
again  in  B.C.  207,  when  Hannibal  himself,  having 
btoken  up  from  his  winter  quarters  in  Bruttium  and 
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marclied  Into  Lurauia,  established  his  camp  at  Gni- 
inentum,  where  he  was  encountered  by  tiio  consul 
C.  Claudius  Nero,  and  sustained  a slight  defeat 
(Id.  xxvii.  41,  42).  Gnimentuin  appears  to  havo 
been  at  this  time  one  of  the  Lucanian  cities  that 
liad  espoused  the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  was  there- 
fore at  this  time  in  the  possession  of  Hannibal,  but 
must  have  been  lost  or  abandoned  immediately  after. 
We  hear  no  more  of  it  till  the  period  of  the  Social 
War  (b.  c.  90),  when  it  appears  as  a strong  and 
important  town,  in  which  the  Homan  praetor  Lici- 
nius  Crassus  took  refuge  when  defeated  by  51.  Lain* 
ponius,  the  Lucanian  general.  (Appian,  It.  C.  i.  4 1.) 
Ilut  it  would  seem  from  an  anecdote  related  by  Se- 
neca and  Alacrobius  that  it  subsequently  fell  into 
the  bauds  of  the  allies,  and  withstood  a long  siege 
on  the  part  of  the  Homans.  (Senec.  de  Bene/,  id. 
23;  5Iacrob.  i.  11.) 

it  now  became  a Roman  municipium,  but  seems 
to  have  continued  to  be  one  of  the  few  flourishing  »r 
considerable  towns  in  the  interior  of  Lucania.  Strabo, 
indeed,  terms  it  a small  place  (puepa  uarouda,  vi. 
p.  254),  and  the  Liber  Coloniarnm  includes  it  among 
the  towns  of  Lucania  which  held  the  rank  of  Prae- 
fecturac  only.  {Lib.  Col.  p.  209.)  But  wc  learn 
from  an  inscription  that  it  certainly  at  one  time  en- 
joyed the  rank  of  a colony ; and  other  inscriptions,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  its  local  senate  and  va- 
rious magistrates,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  buildings 
still  remaining,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  must  have 
been  a place  of  consideration  under  the  Homan  Em- 
pire. (Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  A',  pp.  19 — 22  ; Plin. 
iii.  11.  s.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 70.)  The  Itineraries 
attest  its  existence  down  to  the  fourth  century,  and 
we  learn  from  ecclesiastical  records  that  it  was  an 
episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great;  hut  the  time  of  its  destruction  is  unknown. 

The  site  of  Grumentum,  which  was  erroneously 
placed  by  Clnverius  at  Chiaromonfa,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sitmo  or  Siris,  was  first  pointed  out  bv 
Holstenius.  Its  ruins  are  still  visible  on  the  right 
!>ank  of  the  river  Agri  (Aciris),  about  half  a mile 
below  the  modern  town  of  Sajtonara  : they  include 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  many  walls 
and  portions  of  buildings  of  reticulated  masonry,  and 
the  ancient  paved  street  running  through  the  midst 
of  them.  Numerous  inscriptions  have  also  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  .as  well  as  coins,  gems,  and 
other  minor  objects  of  antiquity.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p. 
1279;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.288;  Hornniielli, 
vol.  i.  pp.  399,  400;  Mommsen,  l.c.  p.  19.)  The 
position  thus  assigned  to  Grumentum  — which  is 
clearly  identified  by  early  ecclesiastical  records  — 
agrees  well  with  the  distances  given  in  the  Itinera- 
ries, especially  the  Tabula,,  which  reckons  15  M.P. 
from  Potent ia  to  Anxia  (still  called  .dn*i),  and  18 
from  thence  to  Grumentum.  (//irk  Ant.  p.  104  ; 
Tab.  Tcut.)  Many  of  the  other  distances  ami 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  country  being  corrupt  or 
uncertain,  the  point  thus  gained  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  topography  of  Lucania.  [Luca- 
nia.] At  the  same  time  its  central  position,  near 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Aciris,  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  Us  importance  in  a military  point  of 
view.  [E.H.B.J 

GRUMUM  {Eth.  Gruinbeetinus : Crime),  a town 
of  Apulia,  in  the  Peucetian  territory,  the  name  of 
which  is  preserved  only  in  that  of  the  modern  vil- 
lage of  Grumo,  about  9 miles  S.  of  liitonlo  (Butun- 
tum),  and  14  8W.  of  llari  (Barium),  where  ancient 
remains  liavc  been  found.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  the  “ Grumbestini  w of  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16) 
are  no  other  than  the  inhabitants  of  Grutmim, 
though  the  ethnic  form  is  singular.  Many  numis- 
matist* assign  to  Grumum  the  coin*  with  the  legend 
rPT,  which  other  authorities  refer  to  Grnmentum 
in  Lucania.  (Romanelli,  voL  ii.  p.  174  ; Sestiui, 
Class.  Gen.  p.  15.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

GRUNAEI  (rpwwjtoi  and  tyivcuot),  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  13.  § 3)  a*  a population  of  Scythia. 
[Scythia.]  [R.G.  L.J 

GRVNIUM  or  GRYNIA  (rpvvtov,  rpuvtia:  Etk. 
r ptrytos),  one  of  the  Aeolian  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
40  stadia  from  Myrina,  and  70  from  Klaea.  In  the 
early  times  the  town  was  independent,  but  afterwards 
became  subject  to  Mvrina.  It  contained  a sanctuary 
of  Apollo  with  an  ancient  oracle  and  a splendid 
temple  of  white  marble.  (Herod,  i.  149;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  622;  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  72,  Am.  iv.  345;  Plin.  v.  32, 
xxxii.  21 ; Steph.  B.  s.v.  TpiVot;  l’aus.  i.  21.  § 9; 
Scylax,  p.  37.)  Xenophon  ( Hell . iii.  1.  § 6)  mentions 
Grvnium  as  belonging  to  Gongylus  of  Eretria;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  centrum  Grunium  in  Phrygia, 
from  which  Alcibiades  derived  an  income  of  50  talents 
was  the  town  of  Grvnium.  (Nep.  Alcib.  9.)  Parmenio 
took  the  town  by  assault,  and  sold  its  inhabitants  a* 
slaves,  after  which  the  place  seems  to  have  decayed. 
(I)iod.  Sic.  xvii.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

GUGERN1.  Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  28),  in  his  history 
of  the  insurrection  of  Civilis,  speaks  of  the  Homan 
commander  Vocula  encamping  at  Gelduha,  and  thence 
attacking  the  nearest  district*  of  the  Gugemi,  who 
had  joined  Civilis.  They  were  Germans  who  lived 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Lower  Ger- 
mania, as  appears  from  Tacitus  (iv.  28,  v.  16). 
They  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  17)  in  this  order: 
“ Ubii,  Colonia  Agrippinensis,  Gugemi,  Batavi,” 
which  shows  that  they  were  between  Cologne  and 
the  Batavorum  Insula.  We  may  infer  from  Tacitus 
(Hist.  iv.  28)  that  Gelduba  [Gki.i>uiia]  was  south 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Gugemi,  but  not  far  from  it. 
There  is  no  record  of  these  Germans  ]>ossing  the 
Rhine,  and  they  arc  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  Sue- 
tonius (August,  c.  21;  Tiber,  c.  9)  speaks  of  Ubii 
and  Sicambri  submitting  to  the  Romans,  and  Wing 
transplanted  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine.  In  the 
first  jiassage  of  Suetonius  some  read  “ Sucvos  et 
Sicambros,”  in  place  of  “Ubiws  et  Sicambros."  It  is 
an  old  conjecture  that  these  Gugemi  were  trans- 
planted Sicambri;  which  may  bo  true,  or  it  may  not. 
More  probably  not  true ; for  why  should  they  change 
their  name,  when  the  Ubii  did  not  ? If  the  true 
reading  in  Suetonius  is  **  Suevos,”  the  Gugemi  may 
be  one  of  the  pagi  of  the  Suevi.  But  the  true 
reading  is  probably  “ Ubios.”  We  may  suppose 
then  that  other  tribes  may  have  been  transplanted 
besides  Ubii  and  Sicambri,  for  a great  many  Germans 
were  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhino  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [G.  L.J 

GU-IUNTA.  [Balkares,  p.  374,  b.] 

GULUS  (rouAou  trorduou  <br€oAat,  Ptol.  iv.  2. 
§11:  Wad  JJtiab  or  Kammeil ),  a river  of  Maure- 
tania Sitifcnsis,  falling  into  the  sea  between  Igilgilia 
.and  the  mouth  of  the  Atnpsaga.  [P.  S.] 

GUMl'Gl  (Karov/ris,  Ptol.:  Bcreshk),  a city  on 
the  coast  of  Mauretania  CaesarieiiKis,  12  M.  I*, 
west  of  Caesarea  lol;  made  a colony  by  Augustus. 
(Plin.  v.  1 ; /fin.  AtU.  p.  15  ; Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 2;  Geog. 
Rav. ; Not.  A fr.)  [ P.  S.] 

GUNTIA.  1.  A town  in  Vindelicia,  on  the  rood 
leading  frotnCampodunum  to  Augusta  Vindcli corum. 
(Urn.  Ant.  p.  250;  Oreili,  Inscript,  no.  2054.)  It 
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is  identified  with  the  modem  Ober-Gunsburg , near 
the  sources  of  the  river  Giinr. 

2.  (Guns'),  a river  in  Vindelicia,  and  a tributary 
of  the  Danube  ; near  its  source  the  town  of  Guntia 
was  situated.  This  river  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients;  but  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  expression,  “ Danubii  transit  us  Gun- 
tiensis”  (Eumen.  Paneg.  Const.  2),  show  that  it* 
name  was  known  to  them.  [L.  8.] 

GURAEI.  [GoKrA.] 

GURAKUS.  [Gory  a.] 

GURGURES  MONTES,  a range  of  mountains 
in  Central  Italy,  known  only  from  a passage  in 
Varro,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  the  custom  to  drive 
the  mules  which  were  fed  in  large  herds  in  the 
Kosei  Campi  near  Reate,  into  these  lofty  mountains 
(“  in  Gurgures  altos  montea,"  Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 
16)  for  their  summer  pasturage.  It  is  evident 
that  they  were  a portion  of  the  central  and  highest 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  but  the  particular  moun- 
tains meant  cannot  be  identified.  [E.  H.  B.] 
GURU'LIS  (roupooAls),  is  the  name  given  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  3.  § 7)  to  two  cities  of  Sardinia  which 
he  distinguishes  os  Gurulis  Vetua  (ToopovAls  wo- 
A oud)  and  Gurulis  Nova  (Toi/poi/Ai*  via).  The 
latter,  according  to  De  la  Marmora,  is  represented 
by  the  modem  town  of  Cuglieri,  about  G miles  from 
the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  12  NE.  of  the  ancient 
Comus:  there  still  exist  Roman  remains  on  this 
spot.  Gurulis  Vet  us  is  supposed  by  the  same 
author  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Vadria , a village 
in  the  interior,  NE.  of  Rosa;  but  this  is  a mere 
conjecture.  (De  la  Marmora,  Voy.  en  Sardaigw, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  366,  403.)  Ptolemy  again  mentions 
Gurulis  Nova  in  the  8th  book  (viii.  9.  § 3)  among 
the  places  at  which  he  records  astronomical  observa- 
tions, whence  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  must  have 
been  a place  of  some  importance,  but  its  name  is  mi 
found  in  the  Itineraries.  [E.  11.  B.] 

GURZUB1TAE  (roup(ov€irai,  Procop.  de  A ed. 
iii.  7),  a fortress  erected  by  Justinian  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  at  Our- 
stif  to  the  W.  of  Lambat.  (Comp.  Clarke,  7Vw. 
vol.  ii.  p.  258.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GUTAE.  [Gothi.] 

GUTTALUS,  a small  river  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  which,  according  to  Soli n us  (20),  existed  on 
the  west  of  the  Vistula,  and  would  therefore  belong 
to  Germany;  but  Pliny  (iv.  28)  places  it  on  the  east 
of  the  Vistula,  whence  it  roust  be  regarded  as  a S»r- 
mntian  river,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  modem 
Pregel  [L.  S.] 

GY'AROS,  or  GY'ARA  (roopoj,  Strab.,  Steph. 
B. ; Gyarus,  Tuc. ; ra  Vvapa,  Arrian,  IHss.  iv.  4; 
Gyara,  Juv.,  Plin.:  Etk.  rvofndr),  a small  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  reckoned  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and 
situated  SVV.  of  Andros.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
was  62  (Roman)  from  Andros  and  12  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23.)  It  was  little 
better  than  a barren  rock,  though  inhabited  in  an- 
tiquity. It  was  one  of  the  few  spots  in  Greece 
visited  by  Strabo,  who  relates  that  he  landed  in  tlie 
island  and  saw  there  a little  village  inhabited  by 
fishermen,  who  deputed  one  of  their  number  to  go 
to  Augustus,  then  at  Corinth  after  the  battle  if 
Actium,  to  beg  him  to  reduce  their  yearly  tribute  of 
1 50  drachmae,  since  they  could  scarcely  jay  one 
hundred.  (Strab.  x.  p.  485.)  So  notorious  was  it 
for  it*  poverty  that  it  was  said,  in  joke,  that  the 
mice  in  this  island  gnawed  through  iron.  (Antig. 
Cary*.  21;  Plin.  viii.  43.  s.  82;  Steph.  B.  *.  r. 
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Tuopos).  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  nsed  as 
a place  of  banishment,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  spots  employed  for  that  purpose  : — 
u Aude  nliquid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignnm.” 
(Juv.  i.  73;  comp.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  68,  69,  iv.  30; 
Plat,  de  Exsil.  8.)  Among  others,  the  philosopher 
Musonius  was  banished  to  Gyaros,  in  the  reign  of 
Nem  (Philostr.  Fit  A poll.  vii.  16.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Antouines  a purple  fishery  was  carried  on 
here  by  divers.  (Lucian,  Toxar.  18.)  The  island 
is  now  uninhabited,  except  in  the  summer  time  by  a 
few  shepherds  who  take  care  of  the  flocks  sent  there 
by  aomc  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syros,  to  whom  the 
island  now  belongs.  It  is  called  tA  Tiot/pa,  pit>- 
nounced  Jura.  (Toumefort,  Voyage,  tfc.  vol.  i. 
p.  263,  Engl.  Transl. ; Ross,  It  risen  auf  den  Griech. 
Jnseln , vol.i.  p.  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  170,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Reise 
durch  Griechenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  soq.) 

GYENUS.  [Cyankus.] 

GYGAEUS  LACUS  (T vyala  A fermere'), 

a lake  in  Phrygia,  on  the  rood  from  Thyatira  to 
Sardes,  between  the  rivers  Hermus  and  Hyllus. 
(Horn.  11.  ii.  864,  xx.  391 ; Herod,  i.  93;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  626;  Plin.  v.  30.)  This  lake  was  afterwards 
called  Color,  and  near  it  was  the  necropolis  of 
Sardes.  It  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  human 
hands,  to  receive  the  waters  which  inundated  the 
plain.  (Comp.  Hamilton’s  Researches,  vol.  i.  p. 
145.)  [L.  S.] 

GYMNE'SIAE.  [Baleares.] 

GY'MNIAS  (rv/xetas,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7.  § 19; 
called  Gymnasia  by  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  29),  “ a great, 
flourishing,  and  inhabited  city,”  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  reached,  in  seven  marches,  after  they  had 
made  the  passage  of  the  Harpasus.  (Xen. /.  c.) 
Colonel  Chesney  ( Exped . Euphrat.  vol.  ii.  p.  232) 
thinks  that  it  may  be  represented  by  the  small  town 
of  Gemeri , on  the  Kara  Su,  an  affluent  of  the  river 
FrdL  But  Mr.  Groto  (Hist,  of  Greece , vol.  ix.  p. 
161),  with  reason,  thinks  it  is  more  probably  the 
same  as  Gumisch-Khdna,  on  the  road  from  Trebi- 
zorul  to  Erzerum , u celebrated  as  the  site  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  silver  mines  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions.”  (Hamilton,  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
i.  pp.  168,  234.)  The  existence  of  these  mines,  as 
Mr.  Grotc  observes,  furnishes  a plausible  explanation 
of  that  which  would  be  otherwise  surprising,  the 
existence  of  so  important  a city  in  the  midst  of 
such  barbarians  as  the  Chalybcs,  Scythini,  and 
Macrones.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GYN'AECO'POLIS  (ruvau(6*o\it,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  803;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Plin.  v.  9.  § : Eth.  Tore u- 
KowoKirqs),  was,  according  to  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, the  chief  town  of  the  Gynaecopoiite  nome,  and 
coins  bearing  its  impress  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  are  still 
extant.  Many  writers  doubt,  however,  whether  there 
was  such  a nome  or  such  a city.  The  name  seems 
rather  allusive  to  circumstances  unknown  than  to  the 
proper  appellation  of  a place,  and  Stephanos  of  By- 
zantium relates  no  less  than  three  legends  by  way  of 
accounting  for  it:  — (1)  The  women  maintained 
the  town  against  a hostile  inroad,  during  the  absence 
of  their  husbands  and  male  relatives.  (2)  A woman 
whose  sons  had  been  maltreated  by  a king,  took  up 
arms  and  expelled  him.  (3)  The  men  of  Xanoratis 
were  afflicted  with  the  plague;  and  while  all  other 
of  the  Aegyptian  cities  kept  them  at  bay,  the  Gy- 
naecopolites,  through  cowardice,  admitted  them,  and 
were  named  women  for  their  pains.  Each  of  these 
stories  is  palpably  an  attempt  to  explain  the  name. 
D'Anville  conjectures  that  Gynaecopolis  is  but  an- 
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other  name  for  Anthylla  in  the  Delta.  That  city, 
as  Herodotus  (ii.  97,  98)  relates,  was  appointed  by 
the  Pharaohs  to  furnish  the  Egyptian  queens  with 
sandals  or  some  article*  of  female  attire.  The  tribute 
of  pin-money  procured  for  the  place  the  appellation  of 
Gynaecopolis,  or  “ Woman-ton but  see  Antiiylla. 

[W.  B.D.] 

GYNDES  (rWrjt,  Herod,  i.  189;  r.  52),  a river 
which  has  been  considered  to  belong  in  part  to  both 
Assyria  and  Susiana;  as  the  upper  course  of  its 
stream,  from  the  mountains  of  Matienc,  in  which  it 
takes  its  rise,  posses  through  |>art  of  the  former 
country,  while  the  latter  part  belongs  to  Susiana,  if 
its  identification  with  the  Kerkhah  is  admissible. 
Herodotus  is  not  clear  in  his  account  of  the  river: 
In  one  place  (i.  189),  where  he  s{»aks  of  Cyrus's 
crossing  it,  his  account  would  answer  best  with  the 
position  of  the  modem  Diala,  which  enters  the  Tigris 
near  the  ancient  Ctesiphon:  in  another  place  (v.  52), 
he  seems  to  imply  a river  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Choaspes  and  Susa.  Hence  the  most  contra- 
dictory views  of  geographer*.  Renncll  (Geogr.  of 
Herod.  voL  i.  p.  266)  has,  in  one  place,  conjectured 
that  the  Gyndea  is  the  present  Diala;  in  another, 
the  Mendeli.  Larcher  has  thought  that  Herodotus 
means  only  one  and  the  same  river,  and  that  the 
Mendeli  best  represents  it.  D’Anville  appears  to 
have  thought  there  were  three  rivers  of  the  name. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  Mendeli  was 
the  ancient  Gyndes;  while  it  can  hardly  have  been  the 
Kerkhah,  ns  Forbiger  has  supposed.  It  is  clear  that 
Herodotus  had  himself  a very  indistinct  notion  of  it, as 
he  makes  the  Gyndes  and  Araxcs  (the  Aras)  both 
flow  from  the  mountains  of  Matienc  (i.  202).  [V.] 

GYKISOENl  (Ti piooiyoi),  a people  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castulo.  (Pint. 
Sertor.  3 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  410.)  [P.  S.] 

GYRTON,  or  GYRTONA  (rvprvy,  Time.,  Polyb., 
Strab. ; rupr^yq,  Horn. : Eth.  rvprdyios  : Tatari), 
a town  of  Perrbaebia  in  Thessaly,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  the  rivers  Titarcsius  and  Pe- 
neius.  Its  site  is  represented  by  the  modem  village 
of  Tatari.  Strabo,  indeed,  connects  Gyrton  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Pcneius  (ix.  pp.  439,  441),  and 
the  Epitomiser  of  the  seventh  book  (p.  329)  places 
it  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus ; but  it  is  evident 
from  the  description  of  Livy,  whose  account  has 
been  derived  from  Polybius,  that  it  stood  in  some 
part  of  those  plains  hi  which  Plialanna,  Atrax, 
and  Larissa  were  situated.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10,  xlii. 
54.)  It  was  only  one  day’s  march  from  Phalanna 
to  Gyrton  (Liv.  xlii.  54)  ; and  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonius  (i.  40)  says  that  Gyrton  was  near  Larissa. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  382,  vol.  iv. 
p.  534.)  It  was  an  ancient  town,  mentioned  by 
Homer  (IL  ii.  738),  and  continued  to  be  a place  of 
importance  till  later  times,  when  it  is  called  opulent 
by  Apollonius  Khodius  (i.  57).  It  was  said  to  have 
been  the  original  abode  of  the  Phlegyae,  and  to 
have  been  founded  by  Gj  rton,  the  brother  of  Phlegyas. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  442 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Topraty.) 
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The  Gyrtonians  are  mentioned  among  the  Thes- 
salians who  sent  aid  to  the  Athenians  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Time.  ii. 
22.)  The  name  of  the  city  frequently  occurs  at  a 
later  period.  (Liv.&ee.;  Polyb.  xviii.  5;  Mela, 
ii.  3 : Pliii.  iv.  9.  a.  16 ; PtoL  iii.  13.  § 43.) 

GYTHIUM  (T udiov,  Strab.,  Polyb.,  Plot.;  Gy- 
thium,  Liv.;  ruBcior,  Steph.  B.  t.  v Gytheum,  Cic.: 
Elk  rvOtdnjs),  an  ancient  Achaean  town  in  La- 
conia, situated  near  the  head  of  the  Laconian  gulf, 
south-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Knrotas,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  240  stadia  from  Sparta  according  to  Strabo 
(viii.  p 3C3),  and  30  Homan  miles  according  to 
the  Table.  This  distance  agrees  with  the  43  kilo- 
metres which  the  French  commission  found  to  be 
the  distance  by  the  road  from  the  ruins  of  Gythiuin 
to  the  theatre  of  Sparta.  In  Polybius  Gythiuni  is 
said  to  he  30  stadia  from  Sparta;  but  this  number 
is  evidently  corrupt,  and  for  vtpt  Tpidxorra  we 
ought  to  read  with  Muller  wrpl  rpiajt6eria,  (Polyb. 
v.  12.)  Gythium  stood  upon  the  small  stream 
Gythius  (Mela,  ii.  3),  in  a fertile  and  well-cultivated 
plain.  (Polyb.  v.  19.)  Its  cheeses  are  celebrated 
in  one  of  Lucian's  dialogues.  ( />»«/.  Mcretr.  14.) 
After  the  Dorian  conquest  it  became  the  chief  mari- 
time town  in  Laconia,  and  was  therefore  regarded 
as  the  port  of  Sparta.  It  was  also  the  ordinary 
station  of  their  ships  of  war.  Accordingly,  when 
war  broke  out  between  Athens  and  Sjarta,  Gythium 
was  one  of  the  first  places  which  the  Athenians 
attacked  with  their  superior  fleet ; and  in  it.  c.  455 
il  was  burnt  by  Tolmidas,  the  Athenian  commander. 
(Tliuc.  i.  102  ; Diod.  *i.  84.)  On  the  invasion  of 
laiconia  by  Lpaniinondas  in  it.  c.  370,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  he  advanced  as  far  south  as 
Gythium,  but  was  unable  to  take  it,  though  he  laid 
siege  to  it  lor  three  days.  (Xcn.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 32.) 
Kveu  then  it  must  have  been  well  fortified,  but  its 
fortifications  appear  to  have  been  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  tyrant  Xabis ; and  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Homans  in  195  it  is  described  by  Livy  as 
“ valida  urbs,  et  multitudinc  civium  incolarumque 
et  oinni  bellico  apparatu  instructa " (xxxiv.  29). 
Augustus  made  it  one  of  the  K lent  hero- 1 .aeon  ian 
towns;  and  under  the  Homan  empire  it  again  became 
a place  of  importance,  as  is  shown  by  its  ruins, 
which  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  Homan 
period.  Its  port,  according  to  the  information  re- 
ceived by  Strabo,  was  artificial  (f x«i  5',  5>s  <paat, 
rb  yaixnadpu)y  upvjrrdv,  Strab.  viii.  p.  363). 

Pausanias  saw  in  the  market-place  of  Gythium 
statues  of  Apollo  and  Hercules,  who  were  reputed  to 
be  the  founders  of  the  city ; near  them  a statue  of 
Dionysus;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  market-place 
a statue  of  Apollo  CameiuK,  a temple  of  Ammon,  n 
brawn  statue  of  Asclepius,  the  temple  of  which  had 
no  roof,  a fountain  sacred  to  this  god,  a sanctuary 
of  Demeter,  and  a statue  of  Poseidon  Gaeaochus. 
A fountain  still  flowing  between  the  shore  and  the 
Acropolis  seems  to  have  been  the  above-mentioned 
fountain  of  Asclepius,  and  thus  indicates  the  site  of 
the  Agora.  On  the  Acropolis  was  a temple  of 
Athena ; and  the  gates  of  Castor  mentioned  by 
Pmtsanias  appear  to  have  led  from  the  lower  city  to 
the  citadel.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  §§  8,  9.)  Opposite  *Gy- 
t biurn  was  the  island  Crunne,  whither  Paris  was 
said  to  have  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta.  [Cua- 
«AK.] 

The  coast  on  the  mainland  south  of  Gythium 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  of  Migonium 
fMcy-wwo?)  from  the  union  of  Paris  and  Helen 
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on  the  opposite  island.  On  this  coast  was  a temple 
of  Aphrodite  Migonitis.  and  above  it  a mountain 
sacred  to  Dionysus  called  Larysium  (Anpwrtor), 
where  a festival  was  celebrated  to  this  god  in  the 
beginning  of  spring.  (Paus.  iii.  22.  § 1.)  Pausa- 
nias further  describes,  at  the  distance  of  three  stadia 
from  Gythioin,  a stone  on  which  Orestes  is  said  to 
have  been  relieved  from  his  madness.  This  stone 
was  called  Zevr  (according  to  Sylburg,  Aeuv)  teerr- 
weerar,  i.  c.  aarairaunjj,  the  Believer.  The  town 
Maralhonisi , which  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
present  century,  and  is  the  chief  port  of  the  district 
Mani,  occupies  the  site  of  Migonium ; and  the  hill 
above  it,  called  Kumaro , is  the  ancient  Larysium. 
The  remains  of  Gythium,  called  Palebpoli,  are  si- 
tuated a little  north  of  Marathoniti.  They  lie 
upon  the  slope  of  some  small  hills,  and  in  the  plain 
between  them  and  the  sea.  These  remains,  which 
are  considerable,  belong  chiefly  to  the  Homan  period, 
as  lias  been  already  stated.  Near  ihe  edge  of  the 
shore  are  the  remains  of  two  large  buildings,  pro- 
bably  Homan  baths,  consisting  of  several  small  rooms 
and  divisions.  The  foundations  of  buildings  may 
also  be  seen  under  water.  Ninety  yards  inland  from 
the  shore,  on  the  slope  of  the  larger  hill,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  theatre,  built  of  white  marble.  Some 
of  the  marble  scats  still  remain  in  their  places,  but 
mast  of  them  have  disappeared,  as  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  theatre  lias  been  converted  into  a vine- 
yard. The  diameter  appears  to  have  been  about 
*150  feet.  From  50  to  l(X)  feet  from  the  theatre,  in 
a slight  hollow  between  the  hills,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Homan  building  of  considerable  size.  The  Acropolis 
was  on  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  theatre,  but  of 
its  walls  there  are  only  a few  fragments.  All  round 
the  town,  and  especially  on  the  hills,  are  twenty  or 
thirty  ruins  of  small  buildings  of  tiles  and  mortar, 
in  the  Homan  style,  containing  niches  in  the  walls. 
These  were  Homan  sepulchres:  one  of  them  was  ex- 
cavated by  Koss,  who  found  there  some  sepulchral 
lamps. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  from  Paleupoli  to  Ma- 
rathon tsi  is  an  inscription  on  the  rock,  which  has 
not  yet  been  deciphered  (Biickh,  Inter.  1469); 
and  close  to  it,  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  a chair  with  a 
foot-step,  which  appears  to  be  the  spot  where  Orestes 
was  said  to  have  been  relieved  from  his  tnadnes*. 
Most  of  the  inscriptions  found  &t  Palcopoli  are  of 
the  Homan  period.  (Buckh,  Inter.  1325, 1326.  1391, 
1392,  1469.)  (Weber,  de  Gythco  el  Lacedaemo- 
niorum  Rebut  Naralibus,  Heidelberg,  1833;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  244  ; Boblaye,  Recherchet , cjfr.  p. 
86;  Boss,  Wandrrumjen  in  tlriechenland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  232,  seep;  Curtius,  Ptloponnetot , vol.  ii.  p.  270.) 


GYTHO'NES  (Tt/farcr,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 20),  % 
Sarmatian  people,  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  Venedi, 
whose  position  must  be  sought  for  m the  eastern 
parts  of  Prussia.  (Comp.  Schafarik.  Star.  Alt  vol. 
t.  pp.  121,  204,  301.)  [E.B.J.] 
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H. 

HABESSUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of' 
Antiphellua  in  Lycia.  (Plin.  v.  28;  comp.  Anti- 
1‘HELLUB.)  [L.  S.] 

HABITANCUM,  in  Britain.  The  following  in- 
scription is  the  authority  for  the  name,  which  occurs 
in  neither  the  Notitia  nor  the  Itineraries : — 
MOQONT  CAD 
ET  N.  D.  X.  A VO 
M.  O.  BECUNDINVH 

nr.  cos.  iiahita 

NCI  PRIMA  ST  A 
PRO  8E  KT  BVI8  1*08. 

(A/onum.  Brit.  130.) 

This  was  found  near  Risingham  in  Durham. 

Another  from  the  Home  locality  ( Munum.  Brit  aim. 
102)  runs  — 

nro  INVICTO 
It KRCVLI  SACK 
L .EMIL.  SALVIA NVS 
TRIB  COH  I VANOI 
V.  8.  PM. 

A third  (.Von.  Bril  102a)  is  — 

******* 

* * ICO  MAXI 

COS  HI  KT  M AV11EL  AXTONINO  PIO 

COS  II  AVO 

PORTA  M CVM  MV  KIR  VKTVHTATK  DI- 
LAPSIS  JVS8V  AI.KKN  8KNECINIH  VO 
COS  CVRANTK  COL  ANITI  ADVKNTO  PRO 
AVO  NN.C*I  VANGON  O PF  8 
CVM  AKMI  8ALVIAN  TRIB 
8VO  A SOLO  RECTI. 

Many  important  remains  have  been  found  here: 
e.  g.,  altars,  and  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  station  ; 
so  that  the  identification  of  Habitancum  with  Ri- 
singham has  been  generally  sanctioned.  The  in- 
scriptions inform  us  of  important  restorations,  and 
also  of  its  being  the  station  for  a cohort  of  the  Van- 
giunes:  “The  rude  but  celebrated  figure  of  Rob  of 
Ri&ingham,  sculptured  upon  the  face  of  the  natural 
rock,  is  to  the  south  of  the  station.  A portion  of 
the  rock  was  rent  off  by  gunpowder  some  years  ago, 
carrying  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  with  it.  He 
carries  a bow  in  one  hand,  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
hare  or  rabbit  in  the  other.”  (Bruce’s  Roman  Wall , 
I>.  308.) 

To  the  ethnographical  philologist  the  termination 
-we-  is  important.  Its  presence  in  such  a word  as 
Habitancum  shows  it  to  be  British,  and,  os  such, 
Keltic.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  name 
by  which  the  river  Po  was  known  to  the  Ligurians 
was  Bodcncus ; a gloss  which,  even  in  the  classical 
times,  was  translated  / undo  carens.  Seeing  this, 
Prichard  suggested  the  reading  Boden-Ios,  and  from 
it  the  Germanic  character  of  the  Ligurians.  His 
doctrine  has  been  taken  up  by  others.  It  ts  clear, 
however,  that  the  more  we  find  other  forms  in  -nc-, 
the  less  the  reason  for  refining  on  the  current  form 
Bodcncus.  The  more,  too,  such  forms  are  Keltic, 
the  less  the  probability  of  the  inference  that  the 
J.igurians  were  German,  and  the  greater  that  of 
tlieir  being  Kelts.  [R.  G.  L.l 

HAPKANUM.  [Adranum.] 

UADKIA.  [Adhla.] 

HADIUA’Nl  C ASpidvoi:  Fth.  'A5piav«ui),n  town 
in  BHhynia,  not  far  from  the  western  hank  of  the 
river  Rhyndacus.  It  was  built,  as  its  name  indi- 
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cates,  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  for  this  reason 
did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy;  it  was  si- 
tuated on  a spur  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  160  stadia 
to  the  south-east  of  Poenianenus.  (Aristid.  i.  p 
596.)  Hamilton  ( Researches , i.  pp.  90.  foil.)  thinks 
that  he  discovered  its  ruins  near  the  village  of  Bey- 
jiky  on  the  road  from  Brusa  to  Bergamo;  but  this 
does  not  quite  agree  with  the  above  mentioned  dis- 
tance from  Poenianenus,  according  to  which  it  ought 
to  be  looked  for  much  further  westward.  Adriani 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  rhetorician  Aelius  Aria- 
tides,  who  was  born  in  a.  d.  117.  In  the  eccleri- 
astical  writers  the  town  is  known  as  the  see  of  a 
bishop  in  the  Hellespontine  province.  (Hierucl.  p. 
693;  Socrat.  JIUL  Eccles.  vii.  25;  ConciL  Nicaen.  ii. 
pp.  51,  572;  Concil.  C baked,  p.  176  ; comp.  Seat  ini 
Geo.  Num.  p.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

HADRIANO'POLIS  ('ASpiavoviroAn).  l.(  A dri- 
ample  or  Edrene),  the  most  important  of  the  many 
towns  founded  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  situated 
in  Thrace,  at  the  point  where  the  river  Tonzus  join*  the 
Hebrua,  and  where  the  latter  river,  having  been  fed  in 
its  upper  course  by  numerous  tributaries,  becomes  na- 
vigable. From  Aminianus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  1 1,  xxvii. 
4)  it  would  appear  that  Hadrianopolis  was  not  an 
entirely  new  town,  but  that  there  bail  existed  before 
on  the  same  spot  a place  called  Uscudnma,  which  is 
mentioned  also  by  Kutropius  (vi.  8).  But  as  Uscu- 
dama  is  not  noticed  by  earlier  writers,  some  modern 
critics  have  inferred  that  Marcellinus  was  mistaken, 
and  that  Uscudama  was  situated  in  another  part  of 
the  country.  Such  criticism,  however,  is  quite  arbi- 
trary, and  ought  not  to  be  listened  to.  At  one  time 
Hadrianopolis  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Orest ias 
or  Odrysus  (Lamprid.  Heliog.  7 ; Nicet.  pp.  360, 830; 
Aposp.  Geog.  aj>.  Hudson , iv.  p.  42);  but  this  name 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  dropped.  The  country 
around  lladrianople  was  very  fertile,  and  the  site 
altogether  very  fortunate,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
inhabitants  soon  iot«e  to  a high  degree  of  prosperity. 
They  carried  on  extensive  commerce  and  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  manufactures,  especially  of  arms. 
The  city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  luul  to  sustain  a 
siege  by  the  Goths  in  a.  i>.  378,  on  which  occasion 
the  workmen  in  the  manufactories  of  arms  formed  u 
distinct  corps.  Next  to  Constantinople,  Hadrianopolis 
was  the  first  city  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  this 
rank  it  maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages ; the 
Byzantine  emperors,  as  well  as  the  Turkish  sultans, 
often  resided  at  Hadrianopolis.  (Spark  Badr.  20; 
Amm.  Mare.  xxxi.  6,  12,  15;  It.  Ant.  137,  175,322; 
Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  40;  Ann.  Cornu,  x.  p.  277;  Zosiui. 
ii.  22:  Cedren.  ii.  pp.  184,  284,  302,  454;  Hierucl. 
p.  635 ; Nicet.  p.  830.) 


COIN  OF  HADRIANOPOLIS  IN  THRACE. 

2.  A town  built  by  Hadrian  in  the  northern  part  of 
Bitlivnia,  which  was  little  known  in  consequence  of 
its  distance  from  the  high  roads,  for  which  reason  the 
place  is  not  noticed  in  the  Itineraries.  (Hierocl.  {x 
695;  Novell.  29;  Concil.  Nicean.  ii.  p.  52.)  We  pos- 
sess coins  of  this  town  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  to 
the  reign  of  Philip.  (Scat ini,  p.  68.)  Leake  (Asta 
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Min.  p.  309)  identifies  it  with  the  Turkish  town 
Bolt  near  the  Filbas. 

3.  A town  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  in  Phrygia, 
between  Philomelium  and  Tyriaeum.  (Hlerocl. 
p.  672;  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  670;  Concil.  Const  ii. 
p 241.)  Kiepert  is  inclined  to  identify  this  town 
with  the  ruins  of  Arkutchan.  [L.  S.] 

HADRIANO'POLIS  ('  A8picu'ovwo\u'),  a town  of 
Illyricuin,  founded  by  Hadrian,  and  situated  on  the 
rood  from  Apollonis  to  Nicopolis,  aboat  midway  bo- 
tween  those  two  towns.  (Peut.  Tab.)  It  Was  repaired 
by  Justinian,  and  called  JusTlXiANnpOLlB  (Pro- 
cop.  de  Aed.  nr.  1),  and  became  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  government  of  old  Epeirus  and  the  see  of  a bishop 
(Hicroclcs).  The  small  theatre  and  other  vestiges 
in  the  plain  below  Libdkhovo  mark  the  position  of 
this  city.  Ten  or  twelve  milea  lower  down  the  river 
are  the  ruins  of  a fortress  or  small  town  of  the  By- 
zantine age,  called  Drynopoli , which  name  has  been 
taken  for  a corruption  of  the  old  city,  though  it 
really  is  derived  from  the  river  on  which  the  place  is 
situated,  still  called  Uhryno  or  Dryno.  These  re- 
mains are  of  a later  age  than  the  theatre,  which  be- 
longs to  Paganism. 

The  probability  is,  that  when  Hadrianopolis  fell  in 
ruins  Drynopolis  was  built  on  a different  site,  and 
became  the  see  of  the  bishop.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  76.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HADRIANUTHK'RAE  ('ASpidrou  frtfpat),n  town 
of  M»  sia,  on  the  road  from  Ergasteria  »to  Miletopolis, 
was  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  commemorate 
a successful  hunt  which  lie  had  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. (Dion  Cass.  lxix.  10 ; Spartian.  Jladr. 
20.)  This  town,  of  which  we  possess  coins  from  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  onwards,  is  identified  by  Sestini 
( Viaggi  Divers  i,  p.  135)  with  the  village  of  Tri- 
kata,  one  hour  and  a half  from  Soma.  (Comp.  G. 
Cedren.  i.  p.437,  ed.  Bonn;  Aristid.  i.  p.  500.)  It 
aeems  to  have  been  a place  of  some  note;  for  it  was 
the  see  of  a bishop,  and  on  its  coins  a senate  is  men- 
tioned. (Hicrocl.  p.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HADRIA'TICUM  MARE.  [Adriaticum 
Mark.] 

HADRUMETUM  or  ADRUMETUM,  and  in 
late  writers  (Mart.  Cap.  vi.  216)  ADRUMETUS 
( 7j  'ASpupij,  6 ’A Spvprjr,  -VTO*p  Strab.  xiii.  p.  834, 
Polyb.  xv.  5.  § 3,  15.  § 3,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  y 'ASpv- 
pijTos,  Scyl.  p.  49,  Steph.  B.;  ’A8pupirr6r,  Appian, 
Pun.  33,  47  ; 'A&povprjTos  or  *A8poiiptrrot,  Ptol. 
iv.  3.  §§  9,  37,  viii.  14.  § 6 ; 'ASpovpijroi',  Stadiasm ., 
&c.;  ’ASpdfwjTor,  ITocop.  B.  V.  i.  17,  ii.  23;  sec, 
on  the  various  forms  of  the  name,  Crunk  uni's  note  to 
his  translation  of  Strabo,  vol.  iii.  p.  435 : Nth.  ’ASpu- 
pijrir6s,  and  sometimes  also  ’A&pvpfoiof  and  ’ASpv- 
/u^jrior,  Steph.  B.;  Hadrumetinus : Susa,  Ru.),  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Africa  Propria,  and,  after  the 
division  of  the  province,  the  capital  of  Byzaccnn, 
stood  on  the  sea-coast,  a little  within  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Sinus  Neapolitans  ( Gulf  of  Jfammamet). 
It  was  u Phoenician  colony,  older  than  Carthage 
(Sail.  Jug.  19),  under  the  dominion  of  which  city  it 
fell  to  the  extent  described  under  Cakthaoo.  Pliny 
mentions  it  among  the  oppida  libera  of  Bvzaeiam 
(v.  4.  s.  3;  comp.  Mela,  i.  7.  § 2).  Trajan  made  it 
a colony,  and  its  full  name  is  found  on  inscriptions 
as  Col.  Coxcordia  Ulpia  Trajaxa  Augusta 
Frugiff.ua  Hadkumktixa,  and  on  coins  as 
Coloxia  Coxcordia  Julia  Hadrumetixa  Pia. 
(Gruter,  p.  362;  Eckbel,  vol.  iv.  p.  134.)  It 
stood  in  a very  fertile  district,  as  one  of  the  above 
titles  denotes,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  sen-ports  for 
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the  gTeat  corn-producing  country  of  Byzarium.  Its 
site  formed  an  amphitheatre  overlooking  the  sea,  and 
surrounded  by  strong  walls,  which  did  not,  however, 
enclose  its  harbour  (Cothon),  which  lay  immediately 
below  it  {Bell  Afr.  3,5,  62,  63;  Ruins;  the  state- 
ment of  the  Periplus,  that  it  was  bAlptros,  does  not 
prove  that  its  harbour  was  at  a distance,  but  simply 
that  it  liad  been  choked  up  by  the  sands  which  are 
always  encroaching  on  this  coast)  It  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Punic  and  Civil  Wars.  (Polyb.,  Apptati, 
U.cc.;  Liv.  xxx.  29;  Nep.  llann.  6;  Coes.  B.  C.  ii. 
28  ; Bell.  Afr.  IL  cc.)  Having  shared  the  fate 
which  so  many  other  cities  of  Africa  suffered  frmn 
the  Vandals,  it  was  restored  by  Justinian,  and  named 
Justixiaxa  or  J ubtixiaxopolis.  (Procop.  L c. : 
Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  845,  asserts,  without  giving  his 
authority,  that  it  was  afterwards  named  Hkkaclra, 
after  the  emperor  Heraclius,  and  on  this ‘ground  he 
follows  Shaw  in  placing  it  at  Jlerklah,  10  mile* 
higher  up  along  the  coast;  but  the  distances  in  the 
Itinerary,  pp.  52,  53,  56,  clearly  show  the  identity 
of  Susa  with  lladrumetum,  and  of  Jlerklah  with 
Horrf.a  Coki.ia  : the  name  of  the  latter  place 
suggests  that  it  was  a great  depot  for  the  agricul- 
tural produce  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  com- 
merce of  lladrumetum.  The  conjecture  of  Banh 
deserves  notice,  that  the  name  Susa  may  be  the 
representative  of  ^ awfovoa,  as  we  know  to  be  t lie 
case  with  Apollonia  on  the  Cvrenaic  coast.)  This  city 
was  the  native  place  of  the  Caesar  Clodiua  Albinas. 
(Capitolin.  Clod.  Alb.  1.)  It  is  one  of  Ptolemy’s 
points  of  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having 
14  lire.  12  min.  in  its  longest  day,  and  being  1 hr. 
35  min.  W.  of  Alexandria  (viii.  14.  § 6). 

Extensive  mins  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Susa  in 
the  time  of  the  Arabian  geographer  Abon  Obevd 
Bekri  of  Cordova,  vrho  describes,  among  the  remains 
of  many  other  great  ancient  buildings,  two  in  par- 
ticular; the  one,  which  he  calls  Melab , an  immense 
building  of  light  volcanic  stone  from  Etna,  with 
arched  galleries,  appears  to  have  been  a theatre  or 
amphitheatre ; and  the  other,  which  he  calls  FA 
Kubtas,  was  a temple  on  an  enormous  basement 
four  steps  high,  of  which  a quadrangular  mass  of 
masonry  still  in  existence,  and  called  the  MaJdnba, 
i.e.  fallen,  is  supposed  by  Barth  to  be  the  remains. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  ruins  are  of  little 
magnitude;  consisting  of  some  remains  of  a mole 
which  formed  a part  of  the  ancient  harbour,  some 
traces  of  the  walls,  chiefly  on  the  SWM  eight  great 
reservoirs  lying  parallel  to  one  another,  scattered 
fragments  of  pillars,  a few  inscriptions,  and,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  a few  mosaics,  whi«  h 
seem  to  mark  the  site  of  the  villas  of  the  wealthy 
citizens.  (Shaw.  Travels  in  Barbary,  i fc.  p.  105, 
2nd  ed.;  Barth,  iraiu/erwn^en  durch  das  Punische 
t md  Kyrenuische  Kustenland,  pp.  152,  foil. : it  seems 
worth  while  to  correct  Dr.  Barth's  extraordinary  error 
in  making  the  ship  of  Adramyttium  in  which  St. 
Paul  sailed,  Acts,  xxvii.  2,  a ship  of  Hadrumetum; 
for  the  {locution,  see  the  map  on  p.  532.)  fP.  S.] 
HAEBRIDES.  [Hebudes.] 

HAEMIMONTUS,  the  name  of  a province  com- 
prising the  country  about  mount  Haemus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name.  This  province,  of  which  Adri- 
anopolis  and  Anchialus  were  the  principal  towns,  is 
not  mentioned  until  a late  period  of  the  Roman 
empire,  when  it  is  described  by  Amraianus  Marcel- 
linus  as  a distinct  province  in  the  north-east  of 
Thrace.  (Comp.  Hierocl.  p.  635;  Not  it.  Imper.  Or. 
c.  1,  with  Boecking's  note,  145.)  [L.  S.] 
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HAEMODAE.  [Hebudes.J 

HAEMIJS  or  AEMUS  (d  AJpot,  rb  Alpov  Ipoi, 
or  Alpos : Balkan ),  a large  range  of  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Thrace,  which  in  its  widest  sense  is  said  to 
extend  from  the  Adriatic  in  the  west  to  the  Euxine 
in  the  east.  (Anonym  Peripl.  Pont  Eux.  p.  13); 
Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  10.)  Herodotus  (iv.  49)  does  not 
describe  the  extent  of  the  range,  though  he  applies 
the  name  to  heights  west  of  mount  Rhodope,  where 
the  river  Ciua,  a tributary  of  the  Ister,  is  represented 
as  dividing  mount  Haem  us  into  two  halves.  But 
most  other  writers  apply  the  name  Haemus,  like  the 
modem  Balkan,  only  to  the  eastern  part  of  this 
range  from  mount  Scomius  in  the  west  to  the  Euxine, 
where  it  terminated  between  the  towns  of  Naulochus 
and  Mesembria.  Its  western  beginning  is  about  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Isker  and  Maritza.  (Strab.  vii. 
pp.  319,  320;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  24;  Plin.  iv.  18.) 
The  range  of  Haemus  is  in  no  part  particularly  high, 
although  there  was  a notion  among  the  ancients, 
that  from  its  highest  peak  both  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Euxine  could  be  seen.  (Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2.)  But 
even  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  313  and  317)  has  refuted  this 
error,  which  apparently  originated  with  Theopompus 
and  Polybius,  though  the  last  author  admitted  that 
a person  might  ascend  the  mountain  in  oue  day. 
Pliny  (iv.  18),  who  estimates  its  height  at  6000 
paces,  states  that  on  its  summit  there  existed  a 
town  called  Aristaeum.  The  highest  parts  of  the 
mountain  are  described  as  covered  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  (Horn.  IL  xiv.  227 ; 
Theocrit  vii.  76.)  Modem  travellers  estimate  the 
height  of  the  great  Balkan,  between  Sofia  and  Kec- 
zaulik,  at  3000  feet,  and  that  of  the  little  Balkan  at 
2000.  The  northern  side  of  mount  Haemus  is  less 
precipitous  than  the  southern  one.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxi. 
10.)  The  mountain  has  altogether  six  pusses  by 
which  it  may  be  crossed  without  much  difficulty, 
but  the  principal  one,  which  was  best  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  the  westernmost,  between  Philippopolis 
and  Serdica,  and  is  called  by  Amm.  Marcellinus  the 
pass  of  Sued  or  Succorum  angustiae  (xxi.  1 0,  xxiL  2, 
xxvi.  10,  xxvii.  4,  *xxxi.  16)  ; it  now  bears  the 
name  of  Ssulu  Dtrbend , and  is  sometimes  called 
Porta  Trajani. 

The  people  dwelling  on  and  about  mount  Haemus 
are  generally  called  Thracians,  but  the  following 
tribes  are  particularly  mentioned : the  Crobyzi (Herod. 

1.  c.;  Strab.  vii.  p.  318),  the  Coralli  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
301),  the  Bessi,  and  some  less  known  tribes.  All  of 
them  were  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  robbers,  and  j 
the  Asti  in  particular  are  described  as  pirates  in- 
festing the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  until  they  were 
transplanted  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  The  name 
Haemus  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek 
£f?pa,  »nd  the  Sanscrit  himan  and  hJman, 

according  to  which  it  would  signify  the  cold  or 
stormy  mountain;  but  it  is  possible  also  that  the 
name  is  of  Thracian  origin.  (Comp.  Bond  in  Berg- 
baus,  Geogr.  Almanack,  1838,  pp.  26,  foil.,  and  by 
the  same  author  La  Turquie  d Europe,  Paris,  1840, 
in  4 vols.  8va)  [L.  S.] 

HAGNUS.  [Attica,  p.  327.] 

HALAE  ('A Aai),  a town  situated  upon  the  Opun- 
tian  gulf,  but  belonging  to  Boeotia  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  It  is  described  by  Pausania* 
as  situated  to  the  right  of  the  river  Platanius,  and 
as  the  last  town  of  Boeotia.  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  some  salt  springs  which  are  still  found 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Leake  places  it  on  the  cape 
which  projects  to  the  northward  beyond  Malcsina 
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and  Proskynd , where  some  ruins  are  said  to  exist  at 
a church  of  St.  John  Tbeologus.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  405, 
425;  Paus.  ix.  24.  § 5;  Steph.  B.  s.  e.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  288.) 

HALAE  ARAPHE  N1DKS.  [Attica,  p.  332,  a.1 
HALAE  AXO'NIDES.  [Attica,  p.  327,  b.] 
HALAESA.  [Alaksa.] 

HALES  or  HALE'SUS  (*AAijr,  gen.  0A\*yros\ 
a small  river  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  descending 
from  Mount  Cercaphus,  and  emptying  itself,  after  a 
short  course,  into  the  Aegean  near  Colophon.  (Plin. 
v.  31 ; Liv.  xxxvii.  86.)  Its  water  is  said  to  have 
been  colder  than  that  of  any  river  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Paus.  vii.  5.  § 5,  viii.  28.  § 2;  Tzetx.  ad  Lycoph. 
424.)  Some  suppose  that  this  river  is  spoken  of 
in  a fragment  of  Mimnermus,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  634),  where,  however,  the  common  reading 
is  ’AcrHjeeroj  (see  Cramer’s  note).  Arundcll  ( Fiiit 
to  the  Seven  Churches , p.  306)  believes  this  river  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Havagichay , while  others  iden  - 
tify  it  with  the  Tartalu.  [L.  S.] 

HALL'SION  ("AA^irior  w«Mor)  “ the  salt-plain,” 
a small  district  in  the  south-west  of  Troas,  south  of 
the  river  Satinoeis.  (Strab  xiii.  p.  605.)  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  circumstance  that,  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  the  countiy  was  overflown  by  tho 
sea,  which,  on  withdrawing,  left  behind  a sediment 
of  salt.  Salt-works  accordingly  existed  there  at  a 
^lace  called  the  Tragasaean  Salines  (rb  Tpayaacuov 
aAorfjytov).  There  was  a story  that  Lvsiiuachus 
levied  a duty  on  the  collectors  of  the  salt,  ami  that 
thereupon  the  salt  disappeared  altogether,  but  re- 
appeared on  the  withdrawal  of  the  tax.  (At hen.  iii. 
p.  73;  comp.  Pollux,  vi.  10;  Plin.  xxxi.  41 ; Galen, 
de  Temp.  Med.  SimpL  ii.  p.  151  ; Hesych.  i.  v. 
Tpayatraioi ; Steph.  B.  s.w.  ’AAfjoios  and  Tpdyaaai, 
who,  however,  by  mistake  transfers  the  plain  to 
Epirus.)  According  to  Leake,  the  neighbouring  hills 
are  composed  of  salt  rock ; and  the  salt-works,  which 
are  still  in  existence,  are  called  by  the  Turks  Tuzla. 
(Asia  Minor,  pp.  273,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

HALEX  or  ALEX  ("AAvjf  or  ',A\ij^ : there  is 
much  discrepancy  with  regard  to  the  aspirate),  a 
small  stream  in  the  S.  of  Bruttium  between  Locri 
and  Rhcgium,  which,  according  to  Strabo  (vi.  p.260), 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  cities.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Locrians 
had  a small  fort  or  out-post  (*tpiir6kioy')  on  its 
banks,  which  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Laches  (iii.  99).  This  has  been  magnified  by 
geographers  into  a town  of  the  name  of  Peripoliuin  : 
but  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  a fortified  post 
to  guard  the  frontier.  (See  Arnold’s  note.)  Strabo 
relates  of  the  Ualex  the  peculiarity  assigned  by  other 
writers  to  the  Caecinus,  another  river  of  Bruttium, 
that  the  cicadae  on  the  one  side  of  it  were  silent, 
and  those  on  the  other  musical ; and  he  cites  from 
Timaeux  a mythical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  260  ; Tinueus,  ap.  Antig.  Caryst.  1; 
Conon.  Narrat.  5.)  Diodorus  gives  another  version 
of  its  origin,  but  describes  the  silence  as  extending  to 
both  confines  (iv.  22).  The  river  Halex  still  retains 
its  name  with  little  variation  as  the  A lice : its  mouth 
is  about  8 miles  E.  of  the  Capo  delV  Armi,  the 
ancient  Leucopetra,  and  15  mild  W.  of  Cape  Spar  - 
tiv<  nto.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALIACMON  FL.  ('AAubepart',  Hesiod,  TL  341 ; 
Herod,  vii.  127  ; Scyl.  p.  26;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §§  15,  18;  Caesar,  B.  C.  iii.  36;  Liv. 
xlii.  53;  Plin.  iv.  10;  Claud.  B.  Get.  179:  Vis- 
tritza ; Turkish,  Inje-Kara ),  a river  of  Macedonia, 
3 u 
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rising  in  the  chain  of  mountains  to  which  Ptolemy 
(J.  c.)  gave  the  name  of  Canalovii.  According  to 
Caesar  (L  c.),  it  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  take*  a SE.  di 
rection  through  Elymiotis,  which  it  watered;  and 
then,  continuing  to  the  NE.,  formed  the  boundary 
between  Pieria,  Eordaea,  and  Emathia,  till  it  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  Thermaic  gulf.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus  the  Haliacmon  was  joined  by  the  Lydias, 
or  discharge  of  the  lake  of  Pella;  but  a change  has 
now  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  latter,  which 
joins  not  the  Haliacmon,  but  the  Axius.  The  Ha- 
liacmon itself  appears  to  have  moved  its  lower  course 
to  the  E.  of  late,  so  that,  in  time,  perhaps  all  the 
three  rivers  may  unite  before  they  join  the  sea. 

The  Vistritza,  although  betraying  a Slavonic  mo- 
dification in  its  termination,  may  possibly  be  a cor- 
ruption of  Astraefs  (Aelian,  H.  A.  xv.  1),  which 
was  perhaps  the  ordinary  appellation  of  the  river 
below  the  gorges  of  Beraea,  as  Haliacmon  was  that 
above  them ; in  the  same  manner  as  Injekara  and 
VutriUa  are  used  in  the  present  day. 

Its  banks  are  now  confined  by  artificial  dykes  to 
restrain  its  destructive  inundations,  and  the  river 
itself  is  noted  at  Verna  for  guliani  of  immense  size : 
the  same  fish  grows  to  enormous  dimensions  in  the 
lake  at  Kastoria  [CeletkumI,  which  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  VLstritza.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  i.  pp.  303, 316,voLiiLp{k292, 437.)  [E.B.  J.] 

IIALIAKTUS  ('AAiaprot : Elh . 'AA lApnos),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  and  ono  of  the  cities  of  the  con- 
federation, was  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
hkc  Copais  in  a jnss  between  the  mountain  and 
the  lake.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  41 1.)  It  is  mentioned  by 
llomer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  w otitis  in  conse- 
quence of  its  well- watered  meadows.  (Horn.  II.  ii. 
503,  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  243.)  In  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes  (b.  c.  484)  it  was  the  only  town 
that  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  was 
in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  (Pans, 
ix.  32.  § 5.)  It  was,  however,  soon  rebuilt,  and  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  iv.  95.)  It  is  chiefly 
memorable  in  history  on  account  of  the  battle  fought 
under  its  walls  between  Lysander  and  the  Thebans, 
in  which  the  former  was  slain,  b.  c.  395.  (Xen. 
Hell.  iii.  5.  § 17,  seq.;  Diod.  xiv.  81;  Pint.  Lya. 
28,  29 ; Pans.  iii.  5.  § 3,  ix.  32.  § 5.)  In  b.  c.  1 7 1 
H&liartus  was  destroyed  a second  time.  Having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Perseus,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Roman  praetor  Lucretius,  who  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves,  carried  off  its  statues,  paintings,  and  other 
works  of  art,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  afterwards  given  to  the  Athenians,  and 
it  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  (Polyb. 
xxx.  18;  Liv.  xlii.  63;  Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time, 
and  Pausanias,  in  his  account  of  the  place,  men- 
tions only  a heroum  of  Lysander,  and  some  ruined 
temples  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Persians  and 
had  been  purposely  left  in  that  state.  (Paus.  ix. 
33.  §§1.3,  x.  35.  § 2.) 

The  Ualiartia  ('AAtapvia),  or  territory  of 
Haliartus,  was  a very  fertile  plain,  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams  flowing  into  the  lake  Copais,  which 
in  this  part  was  hence  called  the  Haliartiau  marsh. 
(Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411.)  These  streams,  which 
bore  the  names  of  Ocalea,  Lophis,  Hoplites,  Per- 
messus,  and  Olmeius,  have  been  spoken  of  else- 
where. [See  p.  412,a.]  The  territory  of  Haliartus 
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extended  westward  to  Mt.  Tilphossium,  since  Pan- 
saniaa  says  that  the  Haliartiaos  had  a sanctuary 
of  the  goddesses  called  Praxidicae  situated  near  this 
mountain.  (Paus.  ix.  33.  § 3.)  The  towns  Peteon, 
Mod  con,  Ocalea,  and  Onchestus  were  situated  in  the 
territory  of  Haliartns. 

The  remains  of  Haliartus  are  situated  upon  a hill 
about  a mile  from  the  village  of  Mozi,  on  the  road 
from  Thebes  to  Lebadeia,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  15  miles  from  either  place.  The  hill  of 
Haliartus  is  not  more  than  50  feet  above  tlie  lake. 
Leake  says,  “ that  towards  the  lake  the  hill  of 
Haliartus  terminates  in  rocky  cliffs,  but  on  the 
other  sides  has  a gradual  acclivity.  Some  remains 
of  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  chiefly  of  polygonal 
masonry,  are  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ; and 
there  are  several  sepulchral  crypts  in  the  cliffs, 
below  which,  to  the  north,  issues  a copious  source 
of  water,  flowing  to  tho  marsh,  like  all  the  other 
streams  near  the  site  of  Haliartus.  Although  the 
walls  of  the  exterior  town  are  scarcely  anywhere 
traceable,  its  extent  is  naturally  marked  to  the  cast 
and  west  by  two  small  rivers,  of  which  that  to  tho 
west  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Mod;  tho 
eastern,  called  tho  Kefalctri,  has  its  origin  in  Mount 
Helicon.  Near  the  left  bank  of  this  stream,  at  a 
distance  of  500  yards  from  the  Acropolis,  are  a 
ruined  mosque  and  two  ruined  churches,  on  the  site 
of  a village  which,  though  long  since  abandoned,  is 
shown  by  these  remains  to  have  been  once  inhabited 
by  both  Greeks  and  Turks.  Here  are  many  frag- 
ments of  architecture  and  of  inscribed  stone*,  col- 
lected formerly  from  the  ruins  of  Haliartus.  From 
this  spot  there  is  a distance  of  about  three-quarters 
of  a mile  to  a tumulus  westward  of  the  Acropolis, 
where  are  several  sarcophagi  and  ancient  founda- 
tions near  some  sources  of  waters,  marking  jaohably 
the  site  of  the  western  entrance  of  the  dty." 

The  stream  which  flowed  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city  is  the  one  called  Hoplites  by  Plutarch, 
where  Lysander  fell,  and  is  apparently  the  same  as 
the  Lophis  of  Pausanias.  (Pint.  Lya.  29 ; Paus.  ix. 
33.  § 4.)  The  stream  on  the  eastern  side,  called 
Ke/aldri,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  rivulets, 
which  appear  to  be  the  Pennessus  and  Olmeius, 
which  are  described  by  Strabo  as  flowing  from 
Helicon,  and  after  their  union  entering  the  lake 
Copais  near  Haliartus.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411: 
see  Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.)  The  tumulus,  of  which 
Leake  ‘speaks,  perhaps  covers  those  who  were  killed 
along  with  Lysander,  since  it  was  near  this  sp<A 
that  the  battle  was  fought.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  206,  seq.) 

HALICARNASSUS  (‘AAi K*pvwjo6s  : Eth.  'AAi- 
Kapvatrotvs,  Halicarnassensis:  Bodrun  or  Bond- 
roum ),  a Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  no 
the  Ceramian  gulf.  It  was  a colony  of  Troerenc  in 
Argolis  established  on  the  slope  of  a precipitous  rock, 
and  one  of  the  six  towns  constituting  the  Doric 
hexapolis  in  Asia  Minor,  the  five  other  towns  being 
Cnidos,  Coe,  and  the  threo  Rhodian  towns  lalysas, 
Lindas,  and  Camirua.  (Herod,  vii.  99,  iii.  14 ; 
Strab.  xiv.  pp.  653,  656 ; Paus-  ii.  30.  § 8 ; Ptol.  v. 

2.  § 10;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  16;  Plin.  v.  29;  Steph.  B. 
a.  v.)  Tho  isthmus  on  which  it  was  situated  was 
called  Zephyrium,  whence  the  city  at  first  bore  the 
name  of  Zephyria.  Halicarnassus  was  the  largest 
and  strongest  city  in  ail  Caria  (Diod.  Sic.  xv.  90), 
and  had  two  or  even  three  very  impregnable  area ; 
the  principal  one,  called  Salmacis,  was  situated  on  s 
precipitous  rock  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city 
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(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  23  ; Vitruv.  ii.  8 ; Diod.  xvii.  23, 
foil.),  and  received  its  name  from  the  well  Salmacis, 
which  pushed  forth  near  a temple  of  Aphrodite  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  and  the  water  of  which  was  believed 
to  exercise  an  enervating  influence  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  302). 
But  Strabo  justly  controverts  this  belief,  intimating 
that  the  sensual  enjoyments  and  the  delicious  cha- 
racter of  the  climate  must  rather  be  considered  to 
have  produced  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  Salmacis. 
Another  arx  was  formerly  believed  to  have  been 
in  the  island  of  A rconneeus  in  front  of  the  great 
harbour,  which  is  now  called  Orak  Ada;  but  this 
belief  was  founded  upon  an  incorrect  reading  in 
Arrian.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Arrian,  Anab.  L 23;  Ha- 
milton, Researches,  ii.  p.  34.)  Besides  the  great 
harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  was  narrowed  by  piers 
on  each  ride,  there  was  a smaller  one  to  the  south- 
east of  it.  Halicarnassus,  as  already  remarked,  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Doric  hexapolis;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  some  dispute  which  had  arisen,  it  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  confederacy.  (Herod,  i.  1 44.)  During 
the  Persian  conquests  it  was,  like  all  the  other  Greek 
towns,  compelled  to  submit  to  Persia,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  less  prosperous,  or  to  have  lost 
its  Greek  diameter.  While  the  city  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Persians,  Lygdamis  set  himself  up 
as  tyrant,  and  his  descendants,  as  vassals  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  gradually  acquired  the  dominion  of 
all  Cana.  Artemisia,  the  widow  of  Lygdamis,  fought 
at  Salamis  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  The  most  cele- 
brated among  their  successors  are  Mausolus  and  his 
wife  and  sister  Artemisia,  who,  on  the  death  of  Mau- 
bo hits,  erected  in  his  honour  a sepulchral  monument 
of  such  magnifioence  that  it  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  This  Carian 
dynasty,  though  subject  to  Persia,  had  themselves 
adopted  Greek  manners  and  the  Greek  language,  and 
had  a taste  for  the  arts  of  Greece.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  Halicarnassus  was  faithful  to  Persia, 
and  was  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  the  Persians 
on  that  coast,  and  a chief  station  of  the  Persian 
forces.  This,  and  the  gallant  defence  with  which 
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A.  Salmacia,  the  acropolis. 

B.  Tombs  in  the  rock. 

C.  Theatre. 

D.  Spring  Salmacis. 

E.  The  Mausoleum. 

F.  Gate  leading  to  Mjlasa. 

G.  Hill  of  the  Windmills.  ' 

H.  Gate  leading  to  Myndus. 

I.  Palace  of  the  ancient  kings. 
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the  Halicamassians  defended  themselves  against 
Alexander,  induced  that  conqueror,  after  a protracted 
siege,  to  destroy  the  city  by  fire.  He  was,  however, 
unable  to  take  the  acropolis  Salmacis,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  bad  taken  refuge.  (Strab.  and  Arrian, 
l c.;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  23,  foil.;  Curtius,  ii.  9,  foil.) 
From  this  blow  Halicarnassus  never  recovered,  though 
the  town  was  rebuilt.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  1.) 
In  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  no  longer  boasted  of  its 
greatness,  but  of  its  safety  and  freedom  from  earth- 
quakes. (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  55.)  Afterwards  the  town 
is  scarcely  mentioned  at  all,  although  the  Mausoleum 
continued  to  enjoy  its  former  renown.  (Const  Porph. 
de  Them.  i.  14;  see  the  descriptions  of  it  in  Plin. 
xxxvi.  9,  and  Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  The  course  of  the  an- 
cient walls  can  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  remains 
of  the  Mausoleum,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  rock 
east  of  Salmacis,  and  of  the  arx.  as  well  as  the  spring 
Salmacis,  still  exist  (Hamilton's  Researches , ii.  pp. 
34,  folL)  Among  the  numerous  temples  of  Halicar- 
nassus, one  of  Aphrodite  was  particularly  beautiful. 
(Diod.;  Vitruv.  l.c.)  To  us  the  city  is  especially 
interesting  as  the  birthplace  of  two  historians,  Hero- 
dotus and  Dionysius.  Some  interesting  sculptures, 
brought  from  Boudroum,  and  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nally decorated  the  Mausoleum,  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  (Koss,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  I rise  In,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  30,  foil.,  from  which  the  accompanying  plan 
is  taken.)  [L.  S.] 


COIN  OF  HALICARNASSUS. 

HAXICE.  [Halibis.] 

HALICYAE  ('AAjkvcu  : Eth.  'AAi/rrcuoi,  Hali- 
cyensis  : Salemi ),  a city  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  about 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  and  10  miles  S.  of 
Segesta.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  correctly  describes 
it  os  situated  between  Entclla  and  Lilybaeum.  (Steph. 
B.  i.  r.)  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  history,  and 
generally  in  connection  with  the  adjacent  cities  of 
Entella  and  Segesta,  but  we  have  no  account  of  its 
origin : it  was  probably  a Sicanian  town,  and  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  its  more  powerful  neighbours. 
Hence,  when  it  first  appears  in  history*  we  find  it 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  on,  Cartilage,  the 
power  of  which  was  at  that  time  predominant  in  the 
W.  of  Sicily.  In  b.  c.  397,  when  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Dionysius  caused  the  greater  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  allies  and  subjects  to  revolt,  Halioyae 
was  one  of  tho  five  cities  which  remained  faithful  to 
them,  on  which  account  its  territory  was  ravaged  by 
Dionysius.  (Diod.  xiv.  48.)  But  the  next  year  the 
Halicyans  were  60  alarmed  at  his  progress  that  they 
concluded  a treaty  of  alliance  with  him,  which,  how- 
ever, they  soon  broke  on  the  appearance  of  Himilco 
in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a large  army,  and  rejoined 
the  Carthaginian  alliance.  (Id.  xiv.  54,  55.)  They 
are  not  again  mentioned  till  b.  c.  276,  during  the 
expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Sicily,  when  they  followed 
the  example  of  the  Selinuntines  and  Segestans,  and 

* The  name  of  the  'Atercvaiot  is  firet  found  in 
Thucydides  (vii.  32)  at  tho  time  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  in  Sicily  ; but  is  generally  considered 
corrupt : it  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive  that 
Halicyae  is  really  the  place  there  meant. 
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declared  themselves  in  favour  of  that  monarch.  (Id. 
xxii.  10,  Exc.  U.  p.  498.)  Again,  in  the  First 
Punic  War  they  were  among  the  first  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  Scgetans,  and,  throwing  off  the  Car- 
thaginian yoke,  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Home.  (Id.  xxiii.  5,  p.  502.)  For  this  signal  servico 
Ilalicyae  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  peculiar  pri- 
vileges, which  we  find  its  citizens  still  enjoying  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  who  reckons  it  among  the  five 
cities  of  Sicily  which  were  “ sine  foedere  immnnes 
ac  liberae.”  ( Verr.  iii.  7,  40.)  But  even  this  pri- 
vileged condition  did  not  preserve  them  from  the 
exactions  of  Verves.  (Ib.  ii.  28,  iii.  40,  v.  7.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Ilalicyae,  which 
appears  to  have  lost  its  peculiar  privileges,  and  had 
sunk  in  the  time  of  Pliny  into  an  ordinary  stipen- 
diary town.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  That  author  is  the 
last  who  mentions  its  name.  The  passage  already 
cited  from  Stephanas  is  the  only  direct  authority 
for  the  position  of  Halicyae,  but  agrees  well  with 
what  we  may  gather  from  Diodorus;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  site  has  been  cor- 
rectly identified  by  Fazello  and  Cluverios  with  that 
of  the  modern  town  of  SalemL  It  stands  on  a hill 
in  a commanding  position,  and  must  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  strength.  There  are  no  ancient 
remains;  but  the  modem,  os  well  as  the  ancient 
name,  appears  to  have  reference  to  the  aalt  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  distant  about  20  miles 
E.  from  Marsala  (the  ancient  Lilybaeum)  and  16 
N.  from  the  site  of  Selinas. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  wo  should  read  'AAr- 
aoatW  in  Diodorus  (xxxvi.  3.  p.  531),  where  he 
speaks  of  a Servile  outbreak  taking  place, — ward 
r)jy  'AynuAluv  Xt*Pav>  — a name  otherwise  unknown. 
In  a previous  passage  of  the  same  author  already 
cited  (xiv.  48)  the  MSS.  have  ‘AyKupaiwv,  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  here  the  true  reading,  as  sug- 
gested by  Wesseling,  is  'AKixvalwy.  Cluverius, 
however,  contends  for  the  correctness  of  the  old 
reading,  and  admits  the  existence  of  a city  named 
Ancyra,  which  he  identifies  with  the  " Ayepiva  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  § 15).  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALICYRNA  (*AA iKvpva:  Eth. ’AAiptupyatos),  a 
village  of  Aetolia,  described  by  Strabo  as  situated  30 
stadia  below  Calydon  towards  the  sea  Pliny  places 
it  near  Pleuron.  Leake  discovered  some  ruins,  mid- 
way between  Kurt-aga  (the  site  of  Calydon)  and 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  lagoon  of  Mesolonghi , 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  remains  of  Halicyrna. 
(St rah.  x.  p.  459,  sub  fin.,  where  the  common  text 
has  the  false  reading  Alnupva;  Scyl.  p.  14;  Plin. 
iv.  3 ; Steph.  B.  $.  v.,  where  it  is  erroneously  called  , 
a village  in  Aeamania ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
voL  iii.  p.  533.) 

HALIEIS  ('AAierV),  the  name  of  a sea-faring 
people  on  the  coast  of  Hennionis,  who  derived  their 
name  from  their  fisheries.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373.) 
They  gave  their  name  to  a town  on  the  coast  of 
Hennionis,  where  tho  Tirynthians  and  Hcnnionians 
took  refuge  when  they  were  expelled  from  their 
own  cities  by  the  Argives.  (Ephor.  ap.  Byz.  s.  v.  , 
'AA««ry;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373.)  This  town  was  taken 
about  OL  80  by  Aneristus,  the  son  of  Sperthias, 
and  made  subject  to  Sparta  (by  «Ia«  ‘AAu'ar  [not 
aAilay]  roiiy  4k  Tipvv6os,  Ilcrod.  vii.  137).  The 
district  was  afterwards  ravaged  on  more  than  one 
occasion  by  tho  Athenians.  (Thuc.  i.  105,  ii.  56,  iv. 
45 ; Diod.  xi.  78.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  War 
the  Halieis  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  an  auto- 
nomous people.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  2.  § 6,  vi.  2.  § 3.) 
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The  district  is  called  t)  *AA«£y  by  Thucydides 
(ii.  56,  iv.  45),  who  also  calls  the  people  or  their 
town  'AAifty  ; for,  in  i.  105,  the  tme  reading  is  m 
'AAiay,  L e.  ’AAilas.  (See  Meineke,  and  Steph.  B. 
a.  v.  'AAieiy.)  In  an  inscription  wo  find  Ir  *AA<«v- 
oiv.  (Bockh,  Inacr.  no.  165.) 

Scvlax  (p.  20)  speaks  of  Halja  (*AAlo)  as  a port 
at  the  mouth  of  tho  Argolic  gulf.  Callimachus  calls 
the  town  Altccs  (^AAvkus,  Steph.  B.  a.  v ),  and  by 
Pausanias  it  is  named  Ha  lice  (‘AAboj),  and  its 
inhabitants  Halici.  (Paus.  ii.  36.  § 1.)  The  town 
was  no  longer  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
and  its  position  is  not  fixed  by  that  writer.  He  only 
says  that,  seven  stadia  from  Hermione,  the  road  from 
Halice  separated  from  that  to  Mases,  and  that  the 
former  led  between  the  mountains  Pron  and  Coc- 
cygius,  of  which  the  ancient  name  was  Thomax. 
In  the  peninsula  of  Kranidhi , the  French  Commis- 
sion observed  tho  remains  of  two  Hellenic  sites, 
one  on  the  southern  shore,  about  three  miles  from 
Hermione  and  the  same  distance  from  C.  hfuadki, 
the  other  on  the  south-western  side,  at  the  head  of 
a deep  hay  called  Kheli  or  Bizdti  : the  former  they 
suppose  to  represent  Halice,  and  the  latter  Biases, 
and,  accordingly,  these  two  places  are  so  placed  in 
Kiepert’s  map.  But  Leake,  who  is  followed  by 
Curtius,  observes  that  the  ruins  which  the  French 
Commission  have  named  Halice  are  probably  some 
dependency  of  Hermione  of  which  the  name  has  not 
been  recorded,  since  the  position  is  too  near  to  Her- 
mionc  to  have  been  that  of  Halice,  and  the  harbour 
is  too  inconvenient  for  a people  who  were  of  con- 
siderable maritime  importance.  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  such  a people  possessed  the  port  of  Chtli,  the 
situation  of  which  at  the  mouth  of  the  Argolic  gulf 
agrees  exactly  with  the  description  of  Scylax. 
Mases  probably  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
Kilddhia.  [Mask®.]  (Leake,  Mvrca,  vol.  ii.  p.  462, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  286,  seq. ; Boblayo,  Recherche*, 
<fc.  p.  61 ; Curtius,  Peloponneaoe , vol.  ii.  pp.  461, 
579.) 

HALIMUS.  [Attica,  p.  327,  k] 

UALISAKNA  ('AAioapvaor'AKnadprn),  a town 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Cos,  near  Cape 
Lncetcrium.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  657 ; comp.  Ross,  Reistn 
auf  den  Griech.  Inst  In,  vol  iii.  p.  136,  and  iv. 
P-22.)  _ [L.S.] 

HALIUSSA  (’AArowraa),  one  of  the  three  small 
islands  lying  off  the  promontory  Bucephala  in  Troe- 
zenia  in  Argolis.  (Paus.  ii.  34.  § 8 ; Leake,  Pclo- 
ponnceiaca,  p.  283.) 

HALMYRIS  (* AApvpis ),  a salt-lake,  south  of  the 
southernmost  mouth  of  the  Danube.  It  was  properly 
a part  of  the  Euxine,  with  which  it  communicated 
by  a narrow  channel.  It  extended  from  the  town  of 
1st  rus  in  the  south,  nearly  as  far  as  Aegyssus  on  the 
Danube.  On  its  western  coast  existed  a town  of  the 
name  of  Halmyris.  (Plin.  iv.  24 : Prooop.  de  Aid 
iv.  7;  Philostorg.  x.  10;  Nieeph.  Hist.  Kecks,  xii. 
29.)  [L.  S ] 

HALO'NE  ('AAa'eT? : A font),  an  island  in  the 
Propontis,  south  of  Proconnesus.  It  was  also  called 
Ncuris  and  Prochone  (Steph.  B.  a.  t. ; Plin.  v.  44), 
and  is  probably  the  same  os  tho  island  Elaphouesus 
mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  35),  who  notices  its  ex- 
cellent harbour,  which  still  exists.  [L.  S.] 

UALONNE'SUS  AAirnjaos  : Eth.  ‘AAoertj- 
<rtos),  an  island  in  trie  Aegacan  sea,  lying  off  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Magnesian  coast  in  Thes- 
saly. The  possession  of  this  island  gave  rise  to  a 
dispute  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  in  b.  c.  343, 
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and  is  the  subject  of  an  oration  which  is  included 
among  the  works  of  Demosthenes,  but  which  was 
ascribed,  even  by  the  ancients,  to  Hegesippns,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  Philip  to  demand  restitution  of  Halonnesus.  [See 
Diet,  of  Biogr.  Vol.  I.  p.  989.]  Halonnesus  lies 
between  Sciathus  and  Peparethus,  and  appears  to  be 
the  same  island  as  the  one  called  Scopelus  (2*d-  j 
weAo*)  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 47)  and  Hicrocles 
(p.  643,  Wessel.),  which  name  the  central  one  of ' 
these  three  islands  still  bears.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  436)  ' 
speaks  of  Sciathus,  Halonnesus,  and  Peparethus  , 
without  mentioning  Scopelus ; while  in  the  lists  of  i 
Ptolemy  and  Hierocles  the  names  of  Sciathus,  Sco- 
pelus, and  Peparethus  occur  without  that  of  Halon- 
nesus. Halonnesus  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(ir.  12.  s.  23),  Mela  (ii.  7),  and  Stephanus  11. 
(s.  v.);  but  they  do  not  speak  of  Scopelus.  The 
modern  island  of  Skopelo  is  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  the  Aegaean,  in  consequence  of  its  wines, 
which  it  exports  in  large  quantities.  (Leako,  North- 
ern Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  Ill,  Beq. ; Fiedler,  Reise 
durch  Griechenland , vol.  ii.  p.  13,  seq.) 

HALUS  or  ALUS  (d  or  ij  "AAoj,  'AAoj : Eth. 
'AAcvs),  a town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  (IL  ii.  682.)  It  is  described  by  Strabo  1 
as  situated  near  the  sea,  at  the  extremity  of  Mount 
Othrys,  above  the  plain  called  Crocinm,  of  which  , 
the  part  around  Halus  was  called  Athamantium,  from 
Athkmas,  the  reputed  founder  of  Halus.  (Strab. 
ix.  pp.  432,  433.)  Strabo  also  says  that  the  river 
Amphrysus,  on  the  banks  of  which  Apollo  is  said 
to  have  fed  the  oxen  of  Admctus,  flowed  near  the 
walls  of  Halus.  [Amphktsus.]  Halus  is  like- 
wise mentioned  by  a few  other  writers.  (Herod.  viL 
173;  Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  392;  Mela,  ii.  3;  Plin. 
iv.  7.  8.  14.)  Leake  places  Halus  at  Kefdhsi , 
which  is  situated  at  a short  distance  from  the  sea 
on  a projecting  extremity  of  Mt.  Othrys  above  the 
Crocian  plain,  exactly  as  Strabo  has  described. 
“ A Hellenic  citadel  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
projecting  height ; and  remains  of  the  walls  are  seen 
also  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill,  having  short 
flanks  at  intervals,  and  formed  of  masonry  which, 
although  massive,  is  not  so  accurately  united  as 
we  generally  find  it  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Greece.  The  walls  may  be  traced  also  on  the  de- 
scent to  the  south-east,  and  seem  to  liave  been 
united  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  a quadrangular 
inclosure  situated  entirely  in  the  plain,  and  of  which 
the  northern  side  followed  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  the  western  the  foot  of  the  height.  The  walls 
of  this  lower  inclosure  are  nine  feet  and  a half 
thick,  are  flanked  with  towers,  and  their  masonry, 
wherever  traceable,  is  of  the  most  accurate  and 
regular  kind ; two  or  three  courses  of  it  still  exist 
in  some  places."  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  336.) 

HALUS,  a small  place  in  Assyria,  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Artemita,  mentioned  only  by 
Tacitus  {Ann.  vi.  41).  [V.] 

HALYCUS  CAAioros : Platan t),  a considerable 
river  of  Sicily,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  flows  towards  the  SW.  till  it  enters 
the  sea  close  to  the  site  of  Heracleia  Minoa.  Its 
name  was  evidently  derived  from  the  salt  or  brackish 
quality  of  its  waters,  a circumstance  common  to 
those  of  the  Platani  and  of  the  Fiume  Salso  (the 
ancient  Himera),  and  arising  from  the  salt  springs 
which  abound  in  this  part  of  Sicily.  It  obtained 
considerable  historical  importance  from  the  circum- 
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stance  that  it  long  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Sicily.  This  was 
first  established  by  the  treaty  concluded,  in  n.c.  383, 
between  that  people  and  DionjBius  of  Syracuse 
(Diod.  xv.  17)  : and  the  same  limit  was  again  fixed 
by  the  treaty  between  them  and  Tiraoleon  (Id. 
xvi.  82).  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  city 
of  Heracleia,  situated  at  its  mouth,  but  on  the  left 
bank,  was  in  both  instances  retained  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Halycus  is  again  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus in  the  First  Punic  War  (b.c.  249),  as  the 
station  to  which  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Car- 
thalo  retired  after  its  unsuccessful  attack  on  that  of 
the  Komans  near  Phintias,  and  where  they  awaited 
the  approach  of  a second  Roman  fleet  under  tho 
consul  L.  Junius.  (Diod.  xxiv.  1.  ; Exc.  Hoesch. 
p.  508-)  Polybius,  who  relates  the  same  events, 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  river  (Polyb.  i.  53): 
but  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  (as 
Mannert  and  Forbiger  have  done)  that  the  river 
here  meant  was  any  other  than  the  well-known 
Halycus,  and  that  there  must  therefore  have  been 
two  rivers  of  the  name.  Heracleides  Politicos,  viho 
mentions  the  landing  of  Minos  in  this  part  of  Sicily, 
and  his  alleged  foundation  of  Minoa,  writes  the 
name  Lycos,  which  is  probably  a mere  false  reading 
for  Halycus.  (Heracl.  Pont.  § 29,  ed.  Schneidewin.) 
Though  a stream  of  considerable  magnitude  and 
importance,  it  is  singular  that  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  geographers.  [E.  H.  B.] 
IIALYS  ("AAuj,  sometimes  "AA vs : Kisil  Irmak, 

i.  e.  the  “ red  river  ”),  the  principal  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  has  its  sources  in  the  Armenian  mountains 
which  form  the  boundary  between  Pontus  and  Ar- 
menia Minor,  that  is,  at  the  point  where  the  heights 
of  Scoedises  and  Antitaurus  meet  (Herod,  i.  72; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  546 ; Dionys.  Perieg.  786  ; Ov.  ex 
Pont.  iv.  10.  48.)  At  first  its  course  has  a south- 
western direction,  traversing  Pontus  and  Cappadocia ; 
but  in  the  latter  country  it  turns  to  the  north,  and, 
continuing  in  a north-eastern  direction,  discharges 
itself  by  several  mouths  into  the  Euxine,  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  forming  the  boundary  between 
I’aphlagonia  in  the  west,  and  Galatia  and  Pontus  in 
the  east.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  544;  Ptol.  v.  4.  § 3;  Arrian, 
Peripl.  16.)  According  to  Strabo,  the  river  Halys 
received  its  name  from  the  salt-works  in  its  vicinity 
(pp.  546,  561);  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  as  the 
name  is  often  written,  without  tho  aspiration,  Alys 
(Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  784).  Pliny  (vi.  2), 
making  this  river  come  down  from  Mount  Taums 
and  flow  at  once  from  south  to  north,  appears  to  con- 
found the  Halys  with  one  of  its  tributaries  ( lech  el 
Irmak).  According  to  Xenophon  ( Anab . v.  6.  § 9), 
the  breadth  of  the  Halys  is  at  least  2 stadia.  At 
the  time  of  the  greatness  of  the  Lydian  empire  the 
Halys  formed  the  boundary  between  it  and  Persia, 
and  on  its  banks  Cyrus  gained  the  decisive  victory 
over  Croesus.  (Herod,  i.  53,  75.  84;  Justin,  i.  7; 
Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  56;  Lucan,  iii.  272.)  The  impor- 
tance of  the  river  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Asia  is 
frequently  divided  by  it  into  two  parts,  Asia  cis  and 
Asia  trans  Halyn.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  534,  xvii.  p.  840.) 
Respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  river,  see 
Hamilton’s  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  297, 324,  411,  voL 

ii.  p.  240  [L.  S.] 

IIAMAE,  a place  in  Campania,  between  Capua 

and  Cumae,  where  the  Capuans  were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  annually  for  a solemn  religious  festival ; 
an  occasion  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  use 
1 during  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c.  215)  to  reduce 
3 tr  3 
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the  Cumaoans  under  their  subjection,  but  their  plans 
were  frustrated  and  they  themselves  put  to  the  sword 
by  the  Roman  consul  Seinproniua  Gracchus.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  35.)  Livy,  who  is  the  only  author  that  men- 
tions  Hamae,  tells  us  that  it  was  3 miles  from  Cumae ; 
but  the  exact  site  cannot  be  determined.  [E.  IL  B.] 
HAMA'XIA  (’A/xa^i'a),  a small  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Cilicia  Aapera.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  669.) 
It  bad  a pood  roadstead  for  ships,  and  excellent 
cedars  for  ship-building.  (Lucan,  riii.  259.)  Ha- 
maxia  is  perhaps  the  same  place  as  Anaxium 
( Stadiasm . Mar.  Magni , § 188),  which,  however,  is 
placed  west  of  Coraeesiuin,  so  that  it  would  belong 
to  Pamphylia.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor , p. 
197.)  [L.  8.] 

HAMAXITUS  (’Apa^trit),  a town  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  Troas,  50  stadia  south  of  Larissa,  and 
close  to  the  plain  of  ITalesion.  It  was  probably  an 
Aeolian  colony,  but  had  ceased  to  exist  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Scyl.  p.  36;  Thucyd.  viii.  101 ; 
Xenoph.  Ilrllcn.  iii.  1.  § 13;  Strab.  x.  p.  473,  xiii. 
pp.  C04,  612,  613.)  According  to  Aelian  (Hut. 
An.  xii.  5),  its  inhabitants  worshipped  mice,  and  for 
this  reason  called  Apollo,  their  chief  divinity,  Smin- 
theus  (from  the  Aeolian  crpivda,  a mouse).  Strabo 
relates  the  occasion  of  this  as  follows:  When  the 
Teucriaos  fled  from  Crete,  the  oracle  of  Apollo  ad- 
vised them  to  settle  on  the  spot  where  their  enemies 
issued  from  the  earth.  One  night  a number  of 
field-mice  destroyed  all  their  shields,  and,  recog- 
•nising  in  this  occurrence  the  hint  of  the  oracle,  they 
established  themselves  there,  and  called  Apollo 
Smintheus,  representing  him  with  a mouse  at  his 
feet.  During  the  Macedonian  period,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  compelled  by  Lysimachus  to  quit  their 
town  and  remove  to  the  neighbouring  Alexandria. 
(Comp.  Steph.  B.  I.  r.;  Plin.  v.  33.)  No  ruins  of 
this  town  have  yet  been  discovered  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor , p.  273);  bnt  Prokeach  ( Denkxcurdigk . iii. 
p.  362)  states  that  architectural  remains  are  still 
seen  near  Cape  Baha,  which  be  is  inclined  to  regard 
as  belonging  to  Hamoxitus. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  29)  as  situated  in  Caria,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Cnidian  Chereonesus.  [L.  S.] 

HAHAXOUII  ('A^SSioi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 19; 
Iamblich.  de  A bitin.  iii.  15 ; Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  1.  § 2; 
Plin.  vi.  12;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'A€ioi),  a people  of  Sar- 
mutia,  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Scythian  Alauni, 
who  wandered  with  their  waggons  along  the  hanks 
of  the  Volga , and  belonged  to  the  Somiatian  stock. 
(Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  204.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

IIAMAXOECI  ('  Afid^oocot,  Eustath.  ad  Hom.IL 
xiii.  5 ; Hesiod,  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  302  ; Herod,  iv. 
46  ; Aescli.  Prom.  709  ; Strab.  ii.  p.  87,  vii.  p.209, 
xi.  p.492).  This  name  was  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  Nomadic  hordes  who  roamed  over  the  N.  E. 
of  Europe,  neither  sowing  nor  planting, — but  living 
on  fi»od  derived  from  animals,  especially  mares'  milk, 
and  cheese, — and  moved  from  place  to  place,  car- 
rying their  families  in  waggons  covered  with  wicker 
and  leather,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tartars  of 
the  present  day.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HAMMAN1ENTES,  a Libyan  tribe  beyond  the 
Macac,  who  dwelt  12  days’  journey  W.  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  in  an  oasis  of  the  sandy  desert,  and  made 
their  houses  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  rock- 
salt  cut  from  the  hills  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. (Plin.  v.  5.)  Solinus  (28)  calls  them 
Am  antes.  Manner!  suppooes  them  to  be  the 

Atauaktks  of  Herodotus.  [P.  S ] 
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HANNIBALIS  C ASTRA.  [Castra  Haxxi- 

BAL.IS.) 

HARENATIO.  [Arknaccm.] 

HARMA  ("Appa:  Etb.'Apfurrebr).  1.  An  ancient 
town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  so  called,  either  because  the  chariot  of 
Adrastus  broke  down  here,  or  because  the  chariot 
of  Amphi&raus  disappeared  in  the  earth  at  this 
place.  (Didyro.  and  Eustath.  ad  IL  l.  c.;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  404 ; Paus.  ix.  19.  § 4,  comp.  i.  34.  § 2 ; Steph. 
B.  s.  r.)  Strabo  describes  it  as  a deserted  village  in 
the  territory  of  Tanagra  near  Mycalessus;  and  Pao- 
sanias  speaks  of  the  rains  of  Harms  and  Mycalessus 
as  situated  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis. 
Aelian  (V.  U.  iii  45)  speaks  of  a lake  called 
Harma,  which  is  probably  the  one  now  called  Moritzi 
or  Paralimni,  to  the  east  of  Hylica.  [Boeotia, 
p.  413,  b.]  The  exact  site  of  Harma  is  uncertain. 
It  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  have  occupied  the  im- 
portant pass  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis, 
leading  into  the  maritime  plain.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece , voL  ii.  p.  25 1 .) 

2.  A fortress  in  Attica.  [Attica,  p.  329,  b.] 
HARMATE'LLA  (rh  ' Apnarrfjkta , Diod.  xvii. 
102),  a place  probably  in  the  Pan  jab,  which  I>k>- 
dorus  describes  as  the  last  of  the  cities  of  the  Brach- 
manes  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Great  The  people  were  a very  warlike  race,  and 
made  a gallant  stand.  They  made  use  of  poisoned 
arrows.  See  also  Strabo  (xv.  p.  723),  who  does  not, 
however,  mention  this  place  by  name,  though  he 
alludes  to  an  incident  which,  according  to  Diodorus, 
happened  there.  The  exact  position  of  this  place 
has  not  been  determined ; but  it  was  most  likely  in  the 
territory  of  the  Malli  (now  Multdn).  [V.) 

HARMATO'TROPHI,  one  of  several  small  tribes 
who  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  16)  as  living  at  tbs 
foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  between  the  Mardi  and 
Bactri.  [V.J 

HARMATHUS  ('  ApnaBovs),  a town  on  the  north 
coast  of  tlie  boy  of  Adramyttium,  on  the  east  of 
Cape  Lectum;  it  is  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides 
(viii.  101)  as  opposite  to  the  town  of  Methymua  in 
Lesbos.  It  cannot  have  had  any  connection  with 
Cape  Amatbus,  which  was  situated  much  further 
south  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  622),  and  is  probably  the  same 
as  Cape  Canae.  [Canae.]  [L.  S.] 

UABMOZEIA  ('Apn6(fia,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  33; 
Armuzia,  1‘lin.  vi  23.  s.  27),  the  district  surround- 
ing Harmuza,  the  port  at  which  Nearchuss  fleet 
arrived  on  their  return  from  India,  and  which  was 
situated  in  the  SE.  comer  of  Carman ia.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  district  Harmoxeia, 
of  the  port  Harmuza,  and  of  the  promontory  Har- 
mozoo  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  are  all  derived 
from  the  name  of  tho  Persian  good  spirit  Hommzd 
or  Aununazda,  which  uatne  has  been  preserved  in 
the  present  Ormuz,  the  name  of  an  island  off  the  sit* 
of  the  former  port.  The  neighbouring  land  is  now 
called  Moghutan.  The  Anamis  or  Andanis  flowed 
through  Harmozeia  into  the  sea  at  Harmuza.  Its 
present  name  is  Ibrahim  Rud.  [V'.l 

HARMOZICA.  [Araous.] 

HARMOZON  PROM.  (*A pjtofor  bnpor,  Ptol.  ri. 
8.  § 5 : Strab.  xvL  p.  765),  a promontory  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  N.  or  Carina- 
nian  side  of  it,  just  at  the  part  where  the  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Asia  is  most  narrow.  Eratosthenes 
(ap.  Strab.  /.  c.)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  both  assert 
I that  the  coast  of  Arabia  can  be  plainly  seen  from 
j this  point.  The  promontory  may  perhaps  be  repre- 
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Gented  by  the  modem  C.  Bombareck,  nearly  opposite 
to  C.  Mnssendom.  [V.] 

HARMU'ZA  (rfA pnoyfa  viAis,  Ptol.  vL  8.  § 5), 
the  capital  of  the  district  which  Arrian  has  called 
Harmozeia.  There  seems  to  be  some  donbt  whether 
there  is  any  present  representative  of  this  place 
along  the  coast.  The  only  place  which  now  beam 
the  name  of  Ormns  is  an  island  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Anamis,  to  which  it  has  been  conjectured  by  D'An- 
ville  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  must  have  fled 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Timtir.  The  modem  his- 
tory ttf  this  island  is  well  known.  It  was  taken  by 
Albuquerque  in  1507,  and  held  with  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  by  the  Portuguese  till  Shah  Abbds, 
aided  by  the  English,  took  it  from  them  in  1622. 
While  Ormuz  lasted,  the  Portugnese  had  an  em- 
porium second  to  none  but  Goa.  Shah  Abbds  built 
on  the  opposite  coast  Bender- A bbazsi,  and  tried  to 
win  for  it  the  commerce  which  Ormuz  had  possessed. 
In  this,  however,  he  signally  failed,  and  both  places 
are  now  utterly  ruined  and  abandoned.  (Vincent, 
Voy.  of  Nearchus , voL  L pp.  324 — 334.)  [V.] 
HAROSHETH  (’A piadtd),  mentioned  only  in 
Judges  (ir.  2, 13,  16)  as  the  royal  garrison  of  Jabin 
king  of  Canaan.  In  all  these  passages  it  is  called 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  obviously  situated 
in  the  northern  port  of  Palestine,  called  “ Galilee  of 
the  nations.”  (ft,  ix.  1.)  It  was  probably  situated 
In  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  between  Kadesh  Napbtali, 
and  Hazor,  the  capital  of  Jabin  [ Razor  J.  As 
the  name  signifies  wood  in  the  Aramaean,  the  fortress 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  situated  in  a woody 
district.  The  name  is  regarded  as  an  appellative 
by  the  Chaldee  pamphra&t,  whose  translation  for 
" Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  " is  equivalent  to  “ in 
fortitudine  (in  munitione)  arcium  gentium.”  (Rosen- 
mlillcr  in  Jud.  iv.  2.)  [G.  W.] 

HARPAGEIA  (rh  ‘ApworycZo),  a district  between 
Priapus  and  Cyzicus,  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  ! 
Granicus  in  Mysia,  whence  Ganymede  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  off.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  587.)  Thucydides 
(viii.  107)  also  mentions  a town  Harpagion,  which 
is  otherwise  unknown.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  'Ap- 
wdyta.)  [L.  S.] 

HA'RPASA  ("Apraaa:  Eth. 'Apwcurtvs),  a town 
in  Caria,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Harpasus, 
a tributary  of  the  Maeander.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 19;  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.;  Plin.  v.  29;  Hierocl.  p.  688.)  The  ruins 
found  opposite  to  Nasli,  at  a place  called  Arpas  Ka- 
lessi,  undoubtedly  belong  to  Harpasa.  (Fell crwes. 

Ihscov.  in  Lyc.  p.  51 ; Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  249; 
Richter,  WaUfuhrten , p.  540.)  Pliny  mentions  a 
wonderful  rock  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  moved 
on  being  pressed  with  a finger,  but  did  not  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  the  whole  body.  [L.  S.] 

HA'RPASUS  (*A pwaoot:  IJarpa),  a river  of 
Caria,  flowing  from  south  to  north,  and  emptying 
itself  into  the  Maeander.  (Plin.  v.  29;  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  "Apnwja;  Quint.  Smyrn.  Posthom.  x.  144.)  In 
the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Romans  encamped 
on  its  banks.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  13.)  [L.  S.J 

HA'RPASUS  Apr  ao  os : the  reading  ^Apwayos, 
in  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  29,  is  faulty),  a river  which  the 
Ten  Thousand  crossed  (400  feet  broad)  from  the 
territory  of  the  Chalybes,  who  were  separated  from 
the  Scythini  by  this  river.  (Xen.  Atuib.  iv.  7.  § 
17.)  This  river,  which  has  been  identified  by  se- 
veral writers  with  the  Arpa-Chai, a northern  affluent 
of  the  Araxes,  and  forming  the  E.  boundary  of 
Kars,  is  more  probably  represented  by  the  Tchoruk- 
Su  ( Jordk ),  as  Colonel  Chesney  ( Exped.  EuphraL 
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vol.  ii.  p.  231)  and  Mr.  Grote  ( Hist . of  Greece,  voL 
ix.  p.  161)  suppose.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HARPINA  or  HARPINNA  f Apnva,aApiciwa: 
Eth,  ‘Apwivaios),  a town  of  Pisatis  (Elis)  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheins,  on  the  road  to 
Heraea,  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  hippo- 
drome of  Olympia.  (Lucian,  de  Mart.  Ptregr.  35.) 
Harpina  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Oenomaus, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  mother.  The  ruins  of 
the  town  were  seen  by  Pausanias.  According  to 
Strabo,  Harpina  stood  upon  the  stream  Parthenias ; 
according'  to  Pausanias,  upon  one  called  Harpinates. 
The  ruins  of  the  town  stand  upon  a ridge  a little 
northward  of  the  village  of  Miraka  : there  are  two 
small  rivulets  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  of  which 
the  eastern  one  appears  to  be  the  Parthenias,  and 
the  western  the  Harpinates.  (St rub.  viii.  pp.  356, 
357*;  Paus.  vi.  20.  § 8;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Leake, 
Morea.  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  Peloponncsiaca,  p.  218.) 

HARPIS  FL.  fApro,  Ptol. in.  10.  § 14),  a river 
of  Sarmatia  Europaaa,  probably  the  same  os  the 
Kugafnik  in  Bessarabia.  There  was  a people 
called  the  Harpii  ("A petoi,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 13)  in 
the  district  about  this  river.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HARPLEIA  ("ApirAfta),  a place  in  Laconia  upon 
the  slopes  of  Mt.  Taygetus,  but  at  the  entrance  of  the 
plain.  Leake  places  it  at  the  village  of  Xerokambi. 
(Paus.  iii.  20.  § 7;  Leake,  Ptloponnesiaea,  p.  361.) 

HARUDES,  a German  tribe  in  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus  in  his  war  with  Caesar,  of  whom  24,000  had 
crossed  over  into  Ganl  and  established  themselves 
there.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  31,  37,  51.)  Some  writers 
suppose  that  these  Harudes  are  the  same  as  the 
Charades  (Xapovbe j)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11. 
§ 12)  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesus 
Cimbrica.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistns  would  have  consisted  of  tribes  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Germany,  and  its  great  numbers 
would  cease  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  [Suevi.]  The 
Harudes  arc  also  mentioned  in  the  Monumentuin 
Ancyranum.  (Comp.  Werscbe,  Die  Volktr  u.  VoL- 
kerbundnisse , p.  230.)  [L.  S.] 

HASSI.  In  Pliny  (iv.  1 7)  some  texts  place  after 
the  Bellovaci,  a people  of  Belgica,  another  people 
named  Hassi.  or,  as  some  editions  have  it,  Bassi. 
Harduin  omits  the  name,  and  he  does  not  say  that 
any  MS.  has  it.  D’Anville  mentions  a forest  named 
I/aiz,  or  Bet,  in  a canton  of  the  diocese  of  Beauvais , 
or  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci;  and  he  would  there- 
fore keep  Hassi  in  Pliny’s  text  [G.  L.] 

HASTA  [Asta.] 

HAT  ERA,  a station  on  the  road  from  Dium  to 
Beraea,  12  M.  P.  from  the  former  (Peut.  Tab.),  and 
identified  with  Katerina,  to  the  S.  of  Pydna.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.424.)  [E.B.J.] 

HAURAN,  AURANI'TIS  (Atiporrns,  ’A €pa- 
vtris),  the  name  given  by  Josephus  to  the  country 
called  Ituraea  by  St.  Luke  (iii.  1),  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  neither  in  his  description  of  the  te- 
trarchy  of  Philip,  nor  elsewhere,  does  Josephus 
make  any  mention  of  Ituraea,  but  substitutes  Au- 
ranitis.  Thus  he  states  that  Augustus  granted 
Auranitis,  together  with  Batanaea  and  Trachon  to 
Herod  the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  assigned  them 
to  Philip.  (i4n<.  xv.  p.  10.  § 1,  xvii.  IS.  § 4; 
B.  J.  ii.  6.  § 3.)  It  describes  the  great  desert  tract 
south  of  Damascus,  still  called  the  Hauran,  and 
comprehended  by  Ptolemy  under  the  names  of 

* Strabo  in  this  passage  confounds  ♦tjpola  with 
Hpaia. 
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Arabia  Petrnea  and  Deserta  (r.  17.  § 19),  the  Pa* 
lestina  Tertia  of  the  Ecclesiastical  annals  (Reland, 
pp.  205.  212).  Ptolemy,  however,  makes  Auranitis 
a district  of  Babylonia,  contiguous  to  the  Euphrates. 
(Id.  20.) 

The  district  is  more  correctly  described  by  Strabo, 
as  lying  to  the  south  of  the  two  Trachons  (8iio 
A«7 outvot  Tpdx^Mf),  consisting  of  inaccessible 
mountains,  inhabited  by  a mixed  people  of  Ituraeans 
and  Arabs,  a wild  and  predatory  race  of  villains,  a 
terror  to  the  agricultural  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 
They  dwelt  in  deep  caves  of  such  extent,  that  one 
could  hold  4000  men,  in  their  incursions  on  the 
Damascenes,  and  in  their  ambuscades  against  the 
caravans  of  merchants  from  Arabia  Felix.  But  the 
most  formidable  band  under  the  noted  chief  Zeno- 
dorus,  had  been  dispersed  by  the  good  government 
of  tiie  Romans,  and  by  the  security  afforded  by  the 
garrisons  maintained  in  Syria.  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  756.) 
A comparison  of  this  description  of  Ituraea  by  the 
rlassical  geographer,  with  Josephus’s  account  of 
Traehonitis  and  the  doings  of  the  robber-chief  Ze- 
nodorus  and  his  Arabs  (Ant  xv.  10.  § 1, 2),  exhibits 
many  striking  points  of  resemblance  ; and  there  is 
an  amusing  account  given  by  William  of  Tyre  of 
these  very  caves  between  Adraa  and  Bozra,  into 
whose  narrow  mouths  the  thirsty  travellers  would  let 
down  their  water-skins,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a supply 
of  water ; but  drew  back  the  curtailed  rope,  minus 
the  skins,  which  had  been  seized  and  appropriated  by 
the  robbers  concealed  in  the  caves.  ( Hist.  xv.  10.) 
The  marauding  inhabitants  of  this  wild  country  at 
the  present  day  keep  up  the  character  of  their  prede- 
cessors ; and  their  daring  attacks  upon  the  caravans 
of  pilgrims  on  the  annual  Haj,  are  scarcely  repressed 
by  a numerous  escort  of  regular  troops.  The  extent 
of  the  modern 'Haoran  is  thus  described  by  Burck- 
han.lt:  “The  Haouram  comprises  part  of  Tracho- 
nitis  and  Ituraea,  the  whole  of  Auranitis,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Batanaea.  . . . The  flat 
country,  south  of  Jebel  Kessoue , east  of  Jebel  el 
Sheikh,  and  west  of  the  Hadj  road,  as  far  as  Kasem, 
or  Noica,  is  called  Ityedovr.  The  greater  part 
of  Ituraea  appears  to  be  comprised  witliin  the  li- 
mits of  Jjjedoitr.n  ( Travels  in  Syria.)  The  whole 
district  abounds  in  ruins ; and  the  frequent 
Greek  inscriptions,  not  only  at  Bozra,  its  ancient 
capita),  but  in  numerous  other  towns  and  villages, 
prove  it  to  hare  been  thickly  inhabited  in  former 
times,  and  well  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers ; 
thereby  illustrating  and  confirming  the  remark  of 
Strabo  above  cited,  concerning  the  greater  security 
of  the  country  while  under  imperial  rule.  Many 
of  the  inscriptions  were  copied  by  Burckbardt. 
(Syria,  pp.  59—118.  215—234.)  The  name 
Hauran  (of  which  Auranitis  is  only  the  classical 
form)  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  town  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus  (xlvii.  16.  18),  where  the  LXX.  write 
A voavinios. 

The  name  Ituraea  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Ishmaelite  patriarch  Jetur,  or  Ittur 
(1  Chron.  i.  31);  and  the  Alexandrine  version  of 
the  LXX.  reads  Troopcuoi,  in  1 Chron.  v.  19,  a 
passage  which,  as  Re  land  remarks,  enables  us  to 
fix  the  position  of  Ituraea  to  the  east  of  the  land 
of  Israel ; for  the  Hagarites,  to  whom  Jetur  be- 
longed, were  dispossessed  by  the  Reubenites  who 
“ dwelt  in  their  tents  throughout  all  the  east  of 
the  land  of  Gilead  " (v.  10)  “ unto  the  entering  in 
of  the  wilderness  from  the  river  Euphrates"  (v.  9). 
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(Reland,  PalaetHna,  p.  106.)  Forster  (Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  309 — 311)  further  identifies  the  modern 
name  Jedour  with  the  patriarchal  Jetur.  [G.V.1 

HAVILAH  (EuiAir),  the  land  encompassed  by 
the  Piaon,  the  first-named  of  the  four  rivers  rtf 
Eden,  abounding  in  gold  of  a fine  qnality,  in  “ bdel- 
lium and  the  onyx  stone.”  (Gene*.  iL  11, 12.)  Its 
situation  is  further  fixed  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Ishmaelite  Bedouins,  as  Sheer  was  their  western 
limit.  (Gan.  xxv.  18.)  They  seem  to  have  been 
subsequently  dispossessed  by  the  Amalekites,  who 
have  the  same  limits  assigned  to  them  in  1 Sam. 
xv.  7.  [Amalf.kjtae.]  It  doubtless  derived  if* 
name  from  Havilah  the  son  of  Cush  (Cm.  x.  7), 
by  whose  descendants  the  district  was  first  peopled, 
not  from  the  later  Joktanite  patriarch  of  the  same 
name  (x.  29). 

“The  land  of  Ilavilah  mentioned  in  Genre it, 
and  there  described  as  encompassed,  or  inclosed 
rather,  by  the  river  Pison,  has  been  assigned,  by 
consent  of  the  learned,  as  the  first  and  chief  set- 
tlement of  the  son  of  Cush,  and  identified  with  the 
province,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  now  denominated 
II agar  or  Bahrein;  a district  anciently  watered, 
as  we  gather  from  the  concurrent  testimonies  of 
Pliny,  and  the  Portuguese  traveller  Peneira,  by  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  diverging  from  the 
course  of  its  other  channels,  ran  southward  parallel 
with  the  gulf,  and  fell  into  it  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Bahrein  islands.  A direct  proof,  unnoticed  by  pre- 
ceding writers,  that  this  region  once  bore  the  name 
of  Havilah,  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Bahrein  islands  retains  to  this  day  the 
original  n&mo  of  that  of  AraZ."  (Forster,  Geogr.  of 
Arabia , vol  L pp.  40,  41.)  Mr.  Forster  then 
traces  this  patriarchal  name  through  its  various 
modifications  (as  Dr.  Wells  had  done  before,  thongh 
not  so  fully)  in  the  classical  geographers,  and 
shows  clear  examples  of  it,  under  its  several  idio- 
matic changes,  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
its  mouth,  both  in  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  and  in  the 
modem  geography  of  the  country ; and  that  the 
great  tribe  or  people  intended  under  those  denomina- 
tions, formed  in  the  time  of  those  geographers,  and 
contiuue  to  compose  at  the  present  day,  a chief  part 
of  the  population  of  the  Havilah  of  Scripture,  the 
modern  province  of  Hagar  or  Bahrein,  (lb.  pp. 
41 — 54.)  He  accounts  for  the  modern  name  of  the 
district  of  Havilah,  by  the  fact  already  noted,  that 
the  Ishmaelite  Arabs  had  dispossessed  the  ancient 
Cushite  race,  and  imposed  on  the  conquered  territory 
the  name  of  their  mother  Hagar.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  199, 
200.)  [G.  W.] 

HAZEZON-TAMAR.  [Enordi.] 

HAZOR  ('A odp),  the  royal  city  of  the  most 
powerful  Canaanitisb  nation  in  the  north  of  Palatine 
at  the  period  of  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites.  It  was 
the  capital  of  king  Jabin,  and  head  of  a confederacy 
against  Joshua;  on  which  account  he  made  an  ex- 
ample of  it,  exterminating  it*  inhabitants,  and  de- 
stroying it  alone  with  fire.  ( Josh.  xi.  1 — 14.)  It  had 
recovered  its  independence  and  importance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  about 
two  centuries  and  a half  later,  when  we  find  it  still 
the  royal  residence  of  the  Canaanite  king,  Jabin, 
— a name  signifying  tense,  which  seems  to  have  b»wn 
the  common  designation  of  the  sheikhs  of  Hazor,  ns 
righteous  was  of  the  Jebosite  kings.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Hazor  was  again  taken  on  this  occasion 
after  the  defeat  of  Risers  by  Deborah  and  Barak. 

( Judges , iv.  v.)  Nor  is  it  all  clear  that  the  town 
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of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  later  books  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  identical  with  the  Canaanitish  capital, 
the  site  of  which  was  recovered  by  the  writer  in 
1843,  still  called  by  the  same  name,  and  situated  on 
a hill  above  Banias,  a little  to  the  east  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  of  Banias,  commanding  the  Damascus 
road.  [G.  WJ 

HEBOSO.  [Hbbudbs.] 

HEBRAEI.  [Palkstijca.] 

HEBROMAGUS,  a place  in  Southern  Gallia, 
which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places  on  the  road 
from  Tolosa  ( Toulouse)  to  Carcaso  {Carcassonne), 
and  14  M.P.  short  of  Carcassonne.  The  Table 
gives  the  same  distance,  or  some  critics  read  the  same 
distance  in  the  Table  by  changing  xviL  to  xiiiL 
D’Anville  supposes  Hebromagus  to  be  a place  called 
Brora.  Hebromagus  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistolae 
of  Ausonius  to  Paullinus  (xxii.  35;  xxiv.  124);  and 
if  there  was  only  one  Hebromagus,  it  is  the  place 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.j 

HEBRON'  {X*€pd>r,  LXX,  Joseph.),  a very 
ancient  city  of  Palestine,  situated  in  a mountainous 
district,  22  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem. 
(Euseb.  s.  v.  ’A pKu.)  Its  original  name  was  Kir- 
jatb-Arba,  or  the  city  of  Arba,  so  called  from  Arba, 
u chief  of  the  Anakirn,  who  dwelt  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. {Gen.  xxiii.  2 ; Josh.  xiv.  15  ; Judg.  i.10  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15.)  It  was  frequently  the  resi- 
dence of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  were 
buried  here  in  the  cave  of  Macpelab,  which  Abraham 
purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth.  {Gen.  xxiii.  2,  seq.) 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Israelites, 
Hebron  was  given  by  Joshua  to  Caleb,  who  expelled 
the  Anak.m  from  the  district.  ( Josh,  xiv.  13 — 15, 
rv.  13,  14  ; Judg.  i.  20.)  It  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  {Josh.  xx.  7.) 
Hebron  was  the  residence  of  David,  as  king  of 
Judah,  for  seven  years  and  a half.  (2  Sam.  ii.  1, 
v.  5.)  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron. 
xi.  10);  and  waa  occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their 
return  from  captivity  {Nehem.  xi.  25).  It  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Idumaeans,  from 
whom  it  was  recovered  by  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
(I  Macc.  v.  65;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8.  § 6,  B.  J. 
iv.  9.  § 7.)  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Romans 
in  tiie  great  Jewish  War.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9. 
§ 9.)  The  modem  town  is  culled  £1  Khulil , “ the 
triend  " of  God,  the  name  given  by  the  Moslems  to 
Abraham.  Here  are  shown  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs, of  which  an  account  is  given  by  modem  tra- 
vellers. Outside  the  town  are  two  reservoirs  for 
rain-water,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  one  of  which 
is  probably  the  “ pool  in  Hebron  ” mentioned  in  the 
history  of  David.  (2  Sam.  iv.  12.) 

11EBRUS  (,E€pos:  Maritza ),  the  principal  river 
of  Thrace,  has  its  sources  near  the  point  where 
mount  Scomius  joins  mount  Rhodope,  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  Thrace.  Its  course  at  first  has  a 
south-eastern  direction;  but  below  Adrianopdis  it 
takes  a south-western  turn,  and  continues  to  flow 
in  that  direction  until  it  reaches  the  Aegaean  near 
Aenos.  (Thucyd.  ii.  96;  Plin.  iv.  18  ; Aristot.  Me- 
teor. L 13.)  The  tributaries  of  the  Hebrus  are 
so  numerous  and  important,  that  it  becomes  na- 
vigable even  at  Philippolis,  while  near  its  mouth 
it  becomes  really  a large  river.  (Herod,  vii.  59.) 
Near  its  mouth  it  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
the  eastern  one  of  which  forms  lake  Stentoria.  (Herod, 
vii.  58;  Acropolita,  p.  64.)  The  most  important 
among  its  tributaries  are  the  Suemus,  Arda,  Art  incus, 
Ton.'us,  and  Agrianes.  About  Adnanople  the  basin 
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of  the  Hebrus  is  very  extensive;  but  south  of  that 
city  it  becomes  narrower,  the  mountains  on  both 
sides  approaching  more  closely  to  the  river.  During 
the  winter  the  Hebrus  is  sometimes  frozen  over. 
(Comp.  Herod,  iv.  90;  Polyb.  xxxir.  13;  Eurip. 
Here.  Fur.  386;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  322, 329,  xiii.  p.  590; 
Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 2;  Arrian,  A nab.  i.  11 ; Mela,  ii.  2; 
Virg.  Eel.  x.  65,  Georg,  iv.  463,  524;  Val.  Flac.  in 
515,  iv.  463,  viii.  228.)  [L.  S.] 

HEBUDES,  the  Hebrides  off  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Solinu*,  and  in  ihe  Cosmography  ascribed 
to  Aetbicus.  The  notices  are  as  follows : — u Sunt 
autem  xl.  Ore  .ides  modicis  inter  se  discretae  spatiis. 
Septem  Acmodae  et  xxx.  Hebudcs.”  (Plin.  iv.  30.) 
“ A Caledonian  promontorio  Thy len  petentibus,  bidui 
navigatione  perfects,  excipinnt  Hebrides  insulae, 
qninque  numero,  quorum  incolae  nesciunt  fruges, 
piscibus  tantum  et  lacte  viyunt.  Secundam  a con- 
tinent! stationem  Oread ea  praebent : sed  Orcades  ab 
Hcbudibus  porro  sunt  septem  dicrum,  totidemqua 
noctium  cursu,  numero  tres.  Vacant  homine:  non 
babent  silvas:  tantum  junceis  herbis  inhorrescunt. 
Ab  Orcadibus  Thylen  usque  v.  dierum  et  noctium 
navigatio  est.”  (Solin.  c.  23.)  Ihe  Cosmography 
merely  gives  the  form  Heboso,  as  applied  to  an  island 
or  archipelago  off  Britain.  The  difficulties  raised  by 
the  text  of  Solinus  apply  to  the  geography  of  the 
Orkneys , Shetland* , and  Faroe  Isles,  to  some  of 
which  he  has  transferred  the  name  Hebrides.  [For 
this,  see  Orcades.]  The  difficulties  in  the  text  of 
Pliny  lie  in  the  difference  between  the  Acmodae  and 
the  Uebudes.  It  is  only  clear  that  one  word  means 
the  islands  west,  the  other,  the  islands  east,  of  the 
Minch.  Now  either  group  will  give  us  seven  larger 
and  twenty-three  smaller  islands,  neither  having  so 
many  as  thirty  islands  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
and  neither  having  so  few  as  seven,  if  the  smaller 
members  of  the  group  are  included.  Without  de- 
ciding which  are  the  Hebrides,  and  which  the 
Acmodae,  we  may  say  that,  on  one  side,  we  have 
Lewis  (with  Harris ),  North  l list , Benbecula,  South 
Cist,  Barra.  &c. — on  the  other,  Skye,  Rum , Tiree, 
Coll,  Mull,  Jura,  Islay,  &c.  [R.  G.  L.J 

HECALE.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 
HRCATO'MPEDUM  ('EAard/iwvSor,  Ptol.  iii.  14. 
§ 7),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Chaonia  in  Epeirus; 
probably  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Sukha , above 
Libokhovo.  (Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece , 
vol.iv.  p.  120.)  [E.B.J.] 

HECATO'MPYLOS  {'EHuripiruKos,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  514;  Ptol.  i.  12.  § 5,  viii.  21.  § 16;  'EKardfi- 
wvAov  fiaoi\tior,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  § 2 ; Steph.  B.),  a 
town  of  some  importance  in  Parthia,  and  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Arsacidan  princes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  doubt  where  it  was  situated,  the  dis- 
tances recorded  by  ancient  writers  not  corresponding 
accurately  with  any  known  ruins.  According  to 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  514),  it  was  1960  stadia  (about  224 
miles)  from  the  Pylae  Caspiae,  and,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  passage,  in  the  direction  of  India, 
eastward ; while  Ptolemy  places  it  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  (N.  37°)  as  Rhodes.  Again, 
Pliny  makes  the  same  distance  to  be  only  133  Roman 
(or  about  122  English)  miles.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Damgham  corresponds  best  with  this  place;  but 
Damgham  is  too  near  the  Pylae  Caspiae:  on  the 
whole,  it  is  probable  that  any  remains  of  Hecatom- 
pylos  ought  to  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
place  now  called  Jah  Jirm.  (Cf.  Bume,  Travels, 
voL  ii.  p.  129;  Frazer,  Khorassan,  Apjtnd.  p.  116; 
Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  171.)  The  place  itself  was  of 
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ancient  date,  and  is  stated  to  hare  been  a distin- 
guished city  when  Alexander  marched  through  Par- 
thia  (Curtios,  vi.  2;  cf.  Diod.  xvii.  c.  75),  though  it 
is  clear  that  it  was  not,  as  Curtins  states,  founded  by 
the  Greeks.  Polybius  affirms  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  its  position  in  a locality  where  many 
roads  met  (x.  25).  Appian  asserts  that  Hecatom- 
pyloa,  in  common  with  many  other  cities  in  Asia, 
derived  its  Greek  name  from  Seleucus.  (Syr.  c.  57.) 
In  the  second  century  a.  i>.,  when  Isidores  of 
Churax  wrote  his  Itinerary,  Hecatompylos  had  appa- 
rently ceased  to  exist,  or  perhaps,  as  Mannert  (v.  2. 
p.  76)  has  conjectured,  had  given  up  its  Greek 
name.  Isidore  calls  Srtuloe  the  chief  place  of  Par- 
thia  in  his  day  ; hence  Mannert  has  suggested, 
though  we  think  without  much  reason,  that  this  was 
the  native  form  of  the  Greek  Hecatompvlos.  TV.] 
HECATOMPYLOS  AFRICAE.  [*Capsa.J 
HECATONNE'SI  (‘E Kar6wT)ooi:  Musconisi),  a 
gronpof  islands  in  the  l>ay  of  Adramyttium,  between 
Lesbos  and  the  mainland.  Their  name,  apjiarently 
from  tKaroy,  a hundred,  seems  only  in  a general 
way  to  allude  to  the  great  number  of  islands,  which 
is  stated  by  some  to  have  been  twenty,  and  by  others 
forty.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiiL  77 ; Steph.  B.  ».  r.)  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  618),  however,  the  name 
Hecatonnesi  signified  “ the  islands  of  Apollo/*  from 
his  surname 'Ejcoror,  “ the  far-darter.”  [L.  S.] 
HEDUL  [Abdul] 

HKDY  LIUM.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  a] 
HEDYPHON  (‘H8u*£k,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  744),  a 
river  of  Susiana,  which  flowed  into  the  Eulaeus,  on 
which  stood  a town  called  Selcuceia.  It  is  pro- 
bably that  now  called  the  Ujerrahi.  Pliny  (vi.  27. 
s.  31.)  speaks  of  a river  which  he  calls  the  Hedyp- 
nus,  and  which  is  most  likely  the  same  ns  the 
lledyphon.  [V.] 

EELCE'BUS  (''F.XktjSos,  or  wEAio?€or).  Ptolemy 
(ii  .9.  § 18)  mentions  Eleebus  os  one  of  the  two  towns 
i f the  Tribocci  on  the  Rhine:  the  other  is  Brocomagus 
f Brocomagus],  which  he  places  north  of  Eleebus. 
The  Autonine  Itinerary  has  Helvetum,  on  the  road 
from  Augusta  Rauracorum  (Augst)  to  Moguntiacum 
( Maim ) ; and  it  places  Helvetum  between  Augst 
and  Argentoratum  (Strauburg),  and  18  M.P.  short 
of  Strassburg.  The  Tabic  places  Helellum  18  M.  P. 
from  Strassburg,  and  Brocomagus  north  of  Argento- 
ratum,  which  is  consistent  with  Ptolemy’s  position 
of  Eleebus  and  Brocomagus;  but  Ptolemy  has  in- 
correctly placed  Argentoratum  in  the  country  of  the 
Vangiones  instead  of  the  Tribocci.  Helcebus,  Hel- 
vetum, Helellum,  seem  to  be  Ell , a small  place  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  river  III,  opposite  to  Bennfeld . It  is 
said  that  Roman  remains  have  been  found  there.[GX.] 
HELELLUM.  [Hkuebua] 

HK'LENA  ('EA trv : Eth.  ‘EAfvcuor,  ’EAerfnjr, 
'EAlytiOf.  Makronisi),  a long  narrow  island,  extend- 
ing along  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica  from  Thoricus  to 
Sunium,  and  distant  from  two  to  four  miles  from  the 
shore.  It  was  also  called  Mackis  (Mdxpis),  from 
its  length.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  *EA«Vtj.)  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  399)  describes  it  as  60  stadia  in  length;  but  its 
real  length  is  seven  geographical  miles.  It  was 
uninhabited  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day;  and  it  was  probably  only  used  then,  as  it  is 
now,  for  the  pasture  of  cattle.  Both  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  derive  its  name  from  Helena,  the  wife  of 
Menelaus  : the  latter  writer  supposes  that  it  was  so 
called  because  Helena  landed  here  after  the  capture 
of  Troy;  but  Strabo  identifies  it  with  the  Homeric 
Crnnae,  to  which  Paris  fled  with  Helena  (IL  iii. 
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445),  and  supposes  that  its  name  was  hence  changed 
into  Helena.  There  cannot,  however,  be  any  doubt 
that  the  Homeric  Cranae  was  opposite  Gythinm  in 
LaconiA  [Ghana r.]  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399,  x.  p.  485 ; 
Pa  us.  i.  35.  § 1,  viiL  14.  § 12 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Mela, 
ii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  12.  a 20;  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica, 
p.  66;  Brbndstcd,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  77;  Ru&s,  Reiten 
auf  den  Griech.  Jnsdn,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.) 

HELENA.  [Ii.liberris.J 
UELGAS.  [GERMANICoroLIS.] 

HELIADAE  (*HAuf8ai),  a people  said  to  have 
succeeded  the  Telchines  as  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  and  to  have  been  produced  from  the  earth 
by  the  agency  of  the  solar  heat,  whence  their  name, 
from'HAior.  (Strab.  ariv.  p.  654.)  They  are  fur- 
ther said  to  have  been  skilled  in  all  the  arts,  espe- 
cially in  astronomy,  to  have  advanced  navigation, 
and  to  have  divided  the  year  into  days  and  hours. 
(Diod.  Sic.  v.  57.)  In  consequence  of  the  Hcliadae, 
the  whole  island  of  Rhodes  was  sacred  to  the  sun, 
who  favoured  it  bo  much  that  not  a day  passed  in 
the  whole  course  of  a year  during  which  the  island 
was  not  wanned  by  his  rays.  (Plin.  ii.  62 ; romp. 
Bbodub.)  [L.  S.J 

HE 'LICE  (’EA  Imj:  Eth.  ’EAucuvios,  Steph.  B.#.r.; 
'EAorcvt,  Strab.viii.  p.  385),  a town  in  Achaia,and  one 
of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  cuasi 
between  the  rivers  Selinus  and  Cerynites,  and  40 
stadia  E.  of  Aegium.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  cities  in  AcbaiA  Its  foun- 
dation is  Ascribed  to  Ion,  who  is  said  to  have  made 
it  his  residence,  and  to  have  colled  it  after  his  wife 
Helicc,  the  daughter  of  Selinus.  It  possessed  a cele- 
brated temple  of  Poseidon,  who  was  hence  called 
Heliconios;  and  here  the  Ionians  were  accustomed 
to  hold  those  periodical  meetings  which  were  con- 
tinued in  Asia  Minor  under  the  name  of  Panionu. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Achaean, 
the  latter  likewise  made  Helicc  the  place  of  meeting 
of  their  League,  and  it  continued  to  be  their  capital 
till  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  an  earthquake  in 
b.  c.  373,  two  years  before  the  battle  of  Lenctra. 
This  earthquake  happened  in  the  night.  The  city 
and  a space  of  12  stadia  below  it  sank  into  the  earth, 
and  were  covered  over  by  the  6eA  All  the  inha- 
bitants perished,  and  not  a vestige  of  Helice  re- 
mained, except  a few  fragments  projecting  from  the 
sea.  Its  territory  was  taken  possession  of  by  Aegium. 
The  neighbouring  city  of  Bura  was  destroyed  by  the 
same  earthquake.  The  catastrophe  was  attributed 
to  the  vengeance  of  Poseidon,  whose  wrath  was  ex- 
cited because  the  inhabitants  of  Helice  had  refused 
to  give  their  statue  of  Poseidon  to  the  Ionian  colo- 
nists in  Asia,  or  even  to  supply  them  with  a model. 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  inhabitants  of 
Helice  and  Bura  hod  even  murdered  the  Ionian 
deputies.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  575,  viiL  203,  xx.  404 ; 
Herod.  L 145,  148  ; Pa  us.  vii.  1.  § 3,  vii.  24.  25; 
Strab.  viiL  pp.  384,  seq.,  337  ; Diod.  xv.  48;  Ov. 
Met.  xv.  293;  Plin.  iL  94,  iv.  6;  Steph.  B.  ».  r.) 

**  On-  the  23rd  of  August,  1817,  the  same  sjot 
was  again  the  scene  of  a similar  disaster.  The 
earthquake  was  preceded  by  a sudden  explosion, 
which  was  compared  to  that  of  a battery  of  cannon. 
The  shock  which  immediately  succeeded  was  said  to 
have  lasted  a minute  and  a half,  during  which  the 
sea  rose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selinus,  and  extended 
so  far  as  to  inundate  all  the  level  immediately  below 
Vostitxa  (tho  ancient  Aegium).  After  its  retreat 
not  a trace  was  left  of  some  magazines  which  had 
stood  on  the  shore,  and  the  sand  which  had  covered 
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the  bench  was  all  carried  away.  In  Vostitza  65 
persona  lost  their  lives,  and  two-thirds  of  the  build- 
ing were  entirely  ruined.  Fivo  villages  in  the  plain 
were  destroyed.”  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  402.) 

HELICE  or  ILIGA  ('EAboj),  a town  in  Moesia, 
in  the  comer  formed  by  mounts  Scomius  and  Haemus, 
is  identified  with  the  modem  Ikliman  or  Itchiman. 
( l tin.  Ant.  136;  Senec.  Here.  OcL  1539;  /tin.  Hier. 
567.)  [L.  S.] 

H EXICE,  an  E'tang  or  sea-lake,  mentioned  by 
Arienns  ( Or . Marit . v.  588)  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Attagos,  which  is  the  Atax  (Ande),  the  river  of  jVor- 
bonne.  D’Anville  assumes  the  Helice  to  be  the  E'tang 
de  Vendre*.  The  name  Helice  suggested  to  Walcke- 
nacr  that  this  may  show  where  tho  Helisyci  of 
Herodotus  (rii.  165)  came  from,  who  are  mentioned 
with  Ligyes,  and  Sardouii  and  Cymii.  Hecataeus, 
also  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’EAi'ovkoi),  mentions  the  Elisyci 
or  Helisyci  (for  the  aspirate  may  be  doubtful)  as 
a Ligurian  tribe.  As  there  is  no  place  for  these 
Helisyci  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  we  may  with 
some  probability  fix  them  on  the  Gallic  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Niebuhr’s  notion  that  they  were 
Volaci  is  very  absurd.  [G.  L.] 

H EXICON  (’EAunSr),  a mountain  in  Boeotia 
lying  between  lake  Copals  and  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a continuation  of  the 
range  of  Parnassus.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  favourite 
haunt  of  the  Muses,  to  whom  the  epithet  of  Heli- 
conian is  frequently  given  by  both  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  (cu  'EAucdncu  wapOtroi,  Pind.  i.  7.  57 ; 
at  'Zkttcu/vtdSfs,  Hes.  Theng.  1 ; Soph.  Oed.  Tyr. 
1008;  Heliconiades,  Lucret.  iii.  1050;  Holiconides, 
Pen.  prooem.  4).  Its  poetical  colebrity  is  owing  to 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  seat  of  the  earliest 
school  of  poetry  in  Greece  Proper;  fur  at  its  foot 
was  situated  Ascra,  the  residence  of  Hesiod,  the  most 
eminent  poet  of  this  school. 

Helicon  is  a range  of  mountains  with  several 
summits,  of  which  the  loftiest  is  a round  mountain 
now  called  Paleovuni.  Helicon  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  equal  to  Parnassus,  both  in  height  and 
circumference  (ix.  p.  409);  but  this  is  a mistake  as 
far  as  height  is  concerned,  since  the  loftiest  summit 
of  Helicon  is  barely  5000  feet  high,  while  that  of 
Parnassus  is  upwards  of  8000  feet.  Pausanias  says 
that  of  all  the  mountains  in  Greece  Helicon  is  the 
most  fertile,  and  produces  the  greatest  number  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  though  none  of  a poisonous  cha- 
racter, while  several  of  them  are  useful  in  counter- 
acting the  bites  of  venomous  serpents.  (Paus.  ix. 
28.)  There  is,  however,  a considerable  difference 
between  the  eastern  and  western  aides  of  the  moun- 
tain ; for  while  the  eastern  slopes  abounded  in 
springs,  groves,  and  fertile  valleys,  the  western  side 
was  more  rugged  and  less  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
It  was  the  eastern  or  Boeotian  side  of  Helicon  which 
was  especially  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  contained 
many  objects  connected  with  their  worship,  of  which 
Pausanias  has  left  us  an  account.  On  Helicon  was 
a .-acred  grove  of  the  Muses,  to  which  Pausanias 
ascended  from  Ascra.  On  the  left  of  the  road,  before 
reaching  the  grove  of  the  Muses,  was  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Aganippe  (’A'yawwrrj),  which  was  be- 
lieved to  iaspire  those  who  drank  of  it,  and  from 
which  the  Muses  were  called  Aganippidea.  (Paus. 
ix.  25.  § 5;  Cattail.  Ixi.  26;  Virg.  Eel.  x.  12.) 

Placing  Ascra  at  Pyrgdki,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Aganippe  is  the  fountain  which  issues  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  torrent,  flowing  midway  between 
Paleo-panaghia  and  Pyrgaki.  Around  this  foun- 
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tain  Leake  observed  numerous  squared  blocks,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  fields  stones  and  remaias  or 
habitations.  The  position  of  the  Grove  of  the  Mu.-es 
is  fixed  at  St.  Nicholas  by  an  inscription  which 
Leake  discovered  there  relating  to  the  Museia,  of 
games  of  the  Muses,  which  were  celebrated  there 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Thespians.  (Paus.  ix. 
31.  § 3.)  St.  Nicholas  Is  a church  and  small  con- 
vent beautifully  situated  in  a theatre-shaped  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Maranddli,  which  is  one  of  the 
summits  of  Helicon.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  tho 
grove  of  the  Muses  contained  a larger  number  of 
statues  than  any  other  place  in  Boeotia;  and  this 
writer  has  given  an  account  of  many  of  them.  The 
statues  of  the  Muses  were  removed  by  Constantine  from 
this  place  to  his  new  capital,  where  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  a.d.  404.  (Euseb.  IT*.  Const,  iii.  54  ; 
Sozom.  ii.  5;  Zosim.  ii.  21,  v.  24,  quoted  by  Leake.) 

Twenty  stadia  above  the  Grove  of  tho  Muses  was 
tho  fountain  HirrocRERE  ('IinroKp^ioj),  which  was 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  horse  Pegasus 
striking  the  ground  with  his  feet.  (Paus.  ix.  31. 
§ 3;  St  rah.  ix.  p.  410.)  Hippocrenc  was  probably 
at  Afakandtiesa,  which  is  noted  for  a fine  spring  of 
water,  although,  as  Leake  remarks,  the  twenty  stadia 
of  Pausanias  accord  better  with  the  direct  distance 
than  with  that  by  the  road.  Tho  two  fountains  of 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  supplied  the  streams  called 
Olmeius  and  Pennessus,  which,  after  uniting  their 
waters,  flowed  by  Haliartus  into  the  lake  Co  pais. 
(Hes.  Theog.  5,  scq.;  see  Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.) 

Another  jart  of  Helicon,  also  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
bore  the  name  of  Mount  Leidethrium  (AtiCijOptor). 
It  is  described  by  Pausanias  (ix.  34.  § 4)  os  distant  40 
stadia  from  Coroneia,  and  is  therefore  probably  the 
mountain  of  Zagara , which  is  completely  separated 
from  the  great  heights  of  Helicon  by  an  elevated 
valley,  in  which  are  two  villages  named  Zagard , and 
above  them,  on  the  nigged  mountain,  a monastery. 
This  is  Leake's  opinion ; but  Dodwell  and  Gell  iden- 
tify it  with  Grdnitsay  which  is,  however,  more  pro- 
bably Laphystium.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  b.]  On 
Mount  Leibethrium  there  were  statues  of  the  Muses 
and  of  the  Lcibetbrian  nymphs,  and  two  fountains 
called  Leibethrias  and  Petra,  reeeuibling  the  breasts 
of  a woman,  and  pouring  forth  water  like  milk. 
(Paus.  ix.  34.  § 4.)  There  was  a grotto  of  the 
Leibethrian  nymphs.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  410,  x.  p.  471 ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  EcL  vii.  21.)  (See  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141,  205,  489 — 500,  526.) 

HELICYSI.  [Hki.ick.] 

HELIO  POLIS  AEGYPTI  ('HAiotJiroAir,  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 54;  Herod,  ii.  3,  7,  59;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  805;  Diod.  i.  84,  v.  57 ; Arrian.  Exp.  Alex. 
iii.  1;  Aelian,  U.  A.  vi.  58,  xii.  7 ; Plut.  Solon. 
26,  Is.  et  Osir.  33  ; l)iog.  Laert.  xviii.  8.  § 6; 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  3,  C.  Apion.  i.  26  ; Cic. 
Nat.  Dear.  iii.  21 ; Plin.  v.  9.  § 11;  Tac.  Ann.  vi. 
28;  Mela,  iii.  8 : Eth.  ’HAiowroA/TTjj;  the  Semitic 
names  Beth-Schkmescu  and  Or,  Gen.  xli.  45, 
Ezech.  xxx.  17.,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  Ainshems  or 
Fountain  of  Light,  corresponded  with  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation in  signifying  the  City  of  the  Sun).  Helio- 
polis was  a city  of  Lower  Egypt,  1 2 miles  from  the 
Egyptian  Babylon  (/<.  Anton,  p.  169),  on  the  verge 
of  the  eastern  desert,  and  at  tho  SE.  point  of  the 
Delta,  a little  NE.  of  its  apex  at  Cercasorum,  lat. 
30°  N.  It  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelusiac 
arm  of  tho  Nile,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Great 
Canal,  which,  passing  through  the  Bitter  Lakes,  con- 
nected the  river  with  the  Red  Sea.  In  Roman  tunes  it 
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belonged  to  the  Regio  Augustamnica.  Its  population 
probably  contained  a considerable  Arabian  element. 
( P/in.  vi.  34.)  Heliopolis,  however,  the  On,  Rameses, 
or  Beth-Schemesch  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, — for  it 
has  claims  to  be  regarded  as  any  one  of  the  three,  — 
was  long  anterior  even  to  the  Pharaonic  portion  of 
this  canal,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  Egyptian  cities.  Its  obelisks  were  probably  seen 
by  Abraham  when  he  first  migrated  from  Syria  to 
the  Delta,  1600  years  b.  c.;  and  here  the  father-in- 
law  of  Joseph  filled  the  office  of  high  priest.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  University  of  the  land  of  Misraim : 
its  priests,  from  the  most  remote  epochs,  were  the 
great  depositaries  of  theological  and  historical  learn- 
ing; and  it  was  of  sufficient  political  importance  to 
furnish  ten  deputies,  or  one- third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, to  the  great  council  which  assisted  the  Pharaohs 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  At  Heliopolis 
Mom*  probably  acquired  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamen- 
tations over  the  decline  of  the  Hebrew  people.  From 
Ichonuphys,  who  was  lecturing  there  in  u.  c.  308, 
and  who  numbered  Eudoxus  among  his  pupils,  the 
Greek  mathematician  learned  the  true  length  of  the 
year  and  month,  upon  which  be  formed  his  “ octae- 
terid,"  or  period  of  eight  years  or  ninety-nine  months. 
Solon,  Thales,  and  Plato,  were  reputed  each  to  have 
visited  its  schools, — the  halls,  indeed,  in  which  the 
latter  studied  were  pointed  out  to  Strabo  : while  in 
the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  Manethon,  the 
chief  priest  of  Heliopolis,  collected  from  its  archives 
his  history  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt.  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  on  his  march  from  Pelusinm  to 
Memphis,  halted  at  this  city  (Arrian,  iii.  1);  and, 
according  to  Macrobius  (Saturn,  i.  23),  Baalbek, 
or  the  Syrian  City  of  the  Sun,  was  a priest-colony 
from  its  Egyptian  namesake. 

The  Ileliopolite  nome,  of  which  this  city  was  the 
capital,  contained,  after  the  decline  and  dispersion  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  a Hebrew  popu- 
lation almost  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  native 
Egyptians.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  xiii.  3 ) But,  even 
►o  early  as  the  invasion  of  Cambyses,  li.  c.  525,  He- 
liopolis had  much  declined ; and  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
who  visited  it  during  the  prefecture  of  Aelius  Gallus, 
b.  c.  24,  its  ruins  had  nearly  vanished. 

The  sun,  as  the  name  of  the  city  proves,  was  the 
principal  object  of  worship  at  Heliopolis ; and  the 
legends  of  the  Phoenix,  the  emblem  of  the  solar  year, 
centred  around  its  temples.  It  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  bull  Mnevis,  the  rival  of  Apis  in 
this  region  of  Aegvpt.  In  all  respects,  indeed,  it 
merited  the  distinction  ascribed  to  it  by  Diodorus  of 
Sicily,  who  calls  Heliopolis  *6\ts  IwitpavtcrdTij. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  occupy  a quadrangular 
area  of  nearly  3 miles  in  extent,  and  were  described 
by  Abd-Allatif,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  wrote 
his  account  of  Egypt  about  the  close  of  the  12th 
century  a.  I>.  He  speaks  of  its  surprising  colossal 
figures  cut  in  stone  more  than  30  cubits  high,  of  which 
some  were  standing  on  pedestals  and  others  were 
in  sitting  postures.  He  saw  the  two  famous  obelisks 
railed  Pharaoh's  Needles,  one  standing  and  the  other 
fallen  and  broken  in  two  by  its  own  enormous  weight. 
The  name  of  Osirteaen  1.,  king  of  Thebes,  of  the 
xiith  dynasty,  who  was  lord  of  both  the  Upper  and 
I,ower  country,  was  inscribed  on  them.  The  stand- 
ing obelisk  is  still  erect,  and  is  even  now  studied  as 
the  earliest  known  specimen  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture. (Plin.  xxxvi.  9.)  Zoega  (rfe  OMucis,  p.  642) 
supposes  that  the  obelisk  which  was  tnuuqiorted  to 
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Rome  and  set  up  in  the  Campus  Martins,  by  order 
of  Augustas,  came  also  from  Heliopolis.  (Comp. 
Ammian,  xvii.  4.)  The  obelisks  of  Osirtesen  were 
each  60  feet  high,  and  consisted  of  a quadrangular 
column  or  cone,  rising  out  of  a square  base  10  feet 
high.  The  pointed  top  of  the  column  was  once 
covered  with  a copper  cap,  shaped  like  a funnel,  and 
3 cubits  in  length.  These  structures  formed  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  centre  of  converging 
avenues  of  smaller  obelisks. 

The  hamlet  of  Alatarieh,  about  6 miles  NE.  of 
Cairo,  covers  a portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  Helio- 
polis, and  is  still  distinguished  by  its  solitary  obelisk 
of  red  granite,  and  contains — no  common  privilege 
in  Egypt — a spring  of  sweet  and  fresh  water.  Some 
remains  of  sphinxes,  with  fragments  of  a colossal 
statue,  indicate  the  ancient  approaches  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun.  Heliopolis,  from  its  position  on  the  verge 
of  the  desert,  most  have  been  contiguous  to,  and  may 
have  overlooked,  the  pastures  of  Goshen,  where  the 
Children  of  Israel  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the 
priest-kings  of  Memphis;  and  earlier  still,  the  city, 
if  not  indeed  Abaris  itself,  was  probably  one  of  the 
last  fortresses  held  by  the  Shepherd  Kings  before 
tlieir  final  evacuation  of  Egypt  [W.B.D.] 
HEL10T0LIS  SYRIAE  (’HXiovroAij,  Strab. 
xvi  p.  753;  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 22;  Steph.  B.  *.  r. ; 
Mai  a]  a,  Chronic,  xi.  p.  119;  Ckron.  J’asckale,  i. 
p.  513;  Solis  Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  18),  the  modem 
Baalbec,  was  a city  of  Coele-Srria,  situated  about 
lat  34°  T 30"  N.  and  long.  36°  1 T E.  (Rennell, 
Com  par.  Geogr.  of  Western  Asia,  voL  i.  p.  75.) 
Baal  bee,  which  in  the  Syrian  language  means  City 
of  the  Sun,  was  probably  the  original  appellation  of 
this  celebrated  place.  Its  Hellenic  equivalent  — 
Heliopolis — was  imposed  by  the  Seleucid  sovereigns 
of  Syria,  and  continued  by  the  Romans.  After  the 
conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury a.  D.  the  city  regained  its  Semitic,  or  at  least  its 
Aramean  name.  (See  Ammian.  Marcell.  xiv.  8.) 
Heliopolis  was  seated  upon  a gentle  elevation  at  the 
NE.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Bokah  or  Bekah, 
which  stretches  from  the  western  slope  of  Anti- 
Li  ban  us  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Three  rivers  — the  Litanfe,  the  Bardouni,  and  the 
Asfc  (Orontes?)  — flow  through  this  plain,  which  in 
the  spring  season  is  also  watered  by  numerous  rills 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  Antilibanus. 
Heliopolis  itself  is  supplied  with  water  from  a foun- 
tain close  to  the  NE.  angle  of  its  walls, — Ras-eUAin, 
or  the  Spring  Head.  The  whole  region  of  Bokah 
was  in  ancient  times  one  of  singular  fertility,  and 
even  now.  under  Mohammedan  oppression,  is  remark- 
able for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  orchards. 

At  what  epoch  or  by  whom  Heliopolis  was  founded 
is  unknown.  According  to  Macrobius  ( Saturn . L 
23),  it  was  a priest-colony  from  Egypt,  or  rather 
from  Assyria.  The  sun,  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians, 
was  in  all  ages  the  principal  object  of  worship  there : 
the  Greeks,  however,  indifferently  attributed  its 
temple  to  Zeus  and  Apollo.  As  a sacerdotal  city 
Heliopolis  may  have  found  room  for  a plurality  of 
deities.  Atergatd  or  AstarU?,  the  Syrian  Aphrodite, 
had  certainly  a temple  there. 

The  city,  however,  was  probably  indebted  for  its 
greatness  to  the  advantages  it  afforded  as  an  em- 
porium of  the  trade  between  Tyre,  Palmyra,  and 
Western  India.  It  was  18£  geographical  miles  from 
Palmyra,  and  11 } from  Tyre.  (Rennell,  L c.)  It 
was  made  a Roman  colonia  by  Julios  Caesar,  and 
veterans  from  the  5th  and  8th  Legions  were  eats- 
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Wished  there  bj  Augustus,  on  the  coins  of  whose 
reign  it  is  entitled  “ Col.  Julia  August  a Fki.ix 
Heliopolis.”  In  the  second  century  a.  IX  its  oracle 
was  in  such  repute  that  it  was  consulted  by  the  em- 
peror Trajan  previous  to  his  second  campaign  with 
Parthia.  The  emperor  at  first  tested  the  science  of 
the  oracle  by  sending  a blank  sheet  of  paper  inclosed 
in  a sealed  envelope  ( diploma ) ; and  on  receiving  a 
similar  blank  reply,  he  conceived  a high  opinion  of 
the  prescience  of  the  god,  and  again  consulted  him  in 
earnest.  The  second  time  the  response  was  symbo- 
lically conveyed  by  the  dead  twigs  of  an  ancient  vine 
wrapped  in  a cloth.  The  interpretation  was  found 
in  the  decease  of  Trajan,  and  in  the  transmission  of 
his  bones  or  remains  to  Home  in  a coffin.  From 
John  Malala  ( Chronicon,  L c .)  we  learn  that  Anto- 
ninus Pius  built,  or  more  probably  repaired  and  en- 
larged, the  great  temple  of  Zeus,  which  became  a 
wonder  of  the  world  then,  and  of  many  generations 
of  travellers  afterwards  (e.  g.  Maundreil,  Pococke, 
Volney,  Duke  of  Ragusa,  &c.).  From  Septitnius 
Severus  Heliopolis  received  the  Jus  Italicurn  (L’lpian, 
cfe  Censibus,  9),  and  its  temple  appears  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  that  reign 
(Akennan,  Rom.  Coins,  vol.  i.  p.  339).  The 
moneyers  of  Julia  Domna  and  Caracalla  inscribe  the 
legend  Heliopolis  upon  their  coins,  and  vows  in  honour 
of  that  emperor  and  his  mother  are  still  partially 
legible  on  the  pedestals  of  the  portico  of  the  great 
temple.  Its  name  occurs  also  on  the  money  of 
Philip  the  Arabian,  and  of  bis  wife  Otacilia.  The 
great  temple  contained,  according  to  Mac  robins,  a 
golden  statue  of  Apollo  or  Zeus,  represented  as  a 
beardless  youth,  in  the  garb  of  a charioteer,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a scourge,  and  in  his  left 
thunderbolts  and  cars  of  com.  On  certain  annual 
festivals  this  statue  was  borne  on  the  shoulder* 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Heliopolis,  who  pre- 
pared themselves  for  such  solemnities  by  a species  of 
Kazarene  discipline,  by  shaving  the  head,  and  by 
vows  of  abstinence  and  chastity.  Macrobius  com- 
pares these  ceremonies  with  the  rites  practised  in  the 
wor>hip  of  Diva  Fortuna  at  Antium.  At  Heliopolis 
also  were  reverenced  the  Baetylia,  or  black  conical 
stones  sacred  to  the  sun,  one  of  which  was  brought 
to  Home  by  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  and  placed  in 
a temple  erected  upon  the  Palatine  Mount.  (Comp. 
Daumscius,  ap.  Phot . Biblioth.  p.  342,  B.,  ed. 
Bckkcr  ; and  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  cb.  6.) 

Heliopolis  is  mentioned  by  the  church  historians 
SttOfDM  {Hist.  Eccles.  v.  10)  and  Theodoret  {Hist. 
F.cclts.  iii.  7,  iv.  22),  but  little  is  known  of  its 
fortunes  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  beyond  the 
names  of  some  Hehopolitan  martyrs  and  bishops. 
Abtilpharagius  indeed  {Hist.  Compend.  Dynast. 
p.  75)  says  that  Constantine  I.  erected  a church  at 
Heliopolis,  and  abolished  a custom  which  had  ob- 
tained there  of  plurality  of  wives.  According  to  the 
Chronicon  Paschale  (cclxxxix.  p.  303,  ed.  Bonn), 
the  emperor  Theodosius  converted  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  into  a Christian  church,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  proscribed  Paganism,  and  destroyed  the  inferior 
chapels  and  shrines  of  the  city.  Under  the  Caliphs 
of  the  Ommiad  House,  Baalbcc  gradually  declined, 
although  its  natural  and  commercial  advantages 
long  retained  their  influence.  (D’Herbelot,  Bib- 
liotheque  Orient,  s.  v.  Baalbcc.)  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  or  the  circumstances  which  favoured 
its  gruwth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Heliopolis  was  for 
many  centuries  the  most  conspicuous  city  in  the 
region  of  Li  bonus,  and  second  to  Damascus  and 
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Antioch  alone  in  the  whole  kingdom  or  province  of 
Syria,  whether  under  Greek  or  Homan  sovereigns. 

The  walls  of  Heliopolis,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
traced,  occupy  a space  of  somewhat  less  than  four 
miles  in  compass.  But  this  circuit  will  hardly  afford 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  population  or  greatness 
Heliopo.is.  For  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  was  occupied  by  public  edifices  and  gardens 
alone,  and  that  the  private  dwellings  of  the  city 
were  either  extemporary,  or  made  of  very  light  and 
perishable  materials.  Such  at  least  was  the  case 
with  many  of  the  great  Eastern  emporia.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  caravans  passed  through 
on  their  route  to  the  East,  or  on  their  return,  the 
cities  resembled  a great  fair,  and  were  filled  with 
streets  and  squares  of  booths,  which  were  taken 
down  as  won  as  the  caravans  moved  onward.  The 
religious  structures  alone  were  permanent,  and 
around  them  were  grouped  the  Fora,  the  Basilicae, 
and  the  corridors,  in  which,  under  the  sultry  sun  of 
Syria,  the  business  of  the  fair  was  carried  on.  The 
population  of  Heliopolis,  therefore,  may  have  varied 
much  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  autumn 
it  would  be  filled  with  merchants  making  up  their 
cargoes  for  the  Eastern  markets:  in  the  spring  ic 
would  again  overflow  with  purchasers  of  Indian 
wares:  in  the  winter  and  summer  seasons  this  city 
was  probably  little  more  than  a colony  of  priests  with 
their  numerous  assistants  in  the  tern  pie- worship. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  favour  this  supposition. 
They  consist  of  the  great  Temple ; of  a smaller 
temple,  or  perhaps  a Basilica ; and  of  a circular 
temple  of  singular  form  and  style.  On  the  highest 
elevation  within  the  walls,  and  in  the  SW.  portion 
of  the  city,  stood  a column  which  may  possibly  have 
served  for  a clepsydra  or  water-dial. 

The  great  Temple  consisted,  so  far  as  wo  can 
ascertain,  of  the  Propylaea  or  portico;  of  an  Hexa- 
gonal court  or  Forum  ; of  an  inner  quadrangular 
court;  and  finally  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Sun  itself. 
The  courts  were  probably  the  exchange  of  Heliopolis : 
the  Propylaea  was  its  custom-house,  and  so  to  spenk 
its  wharf,  where  the  caravans  received  their  ladings. 

No  ruins  of  antiquity  have  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  those  of  Heliopolis,  or  been  more 
frequently  or  accurately  measured  and  described. 
They  were  visited  by  Thevet  in  1550;  by  Pococke 
in  1739-40;  by  Maundreil  in  1745;  by  Wood  and 
Dawkins  in  1751  ; by  Volney  in  1785;  and  by 
many  subsequent  travellers,  including  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa,  in  1834.  That  more  recently  they  have 
attracted  less  notice  is  owing  to  the  more  important 
discoveries  of  much  higher  antiquity  on  the  bunks  of 
the  Nile  and  tbe  Tigris.  Heliopolis,  indeed,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  known  to  modern  travellers,  is  a Roman 
city,  of  the  second  century  a.  ix  The  Corinthian 
order  of  architecture  — the  favourite  order  with 
the  Romans — prevails,  with  few  exceptions,  in  its 
edifices.  A Doric  column,  the  supposed  clepsydra, 
is,  indeed,  mentioned  by  Wood  and  Dawkius;  and  the 
Ionic  style'  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  circular 
temple.  For  tbe  particular  descriptions,  measure- 
ment, and  plans  of  the  structures  of  Heliopolis,  we 
must  refer  to  the  works  already  cited,  as  without 
diagrams  they  would  be  unintelligible.  The  walls  of 
Heliopolis,  however,  require  and  deserve  a short  notice. 

As  they  at  present  exist  they  cannot  have  been 
the  original  walls  of  the  city ; and  would  seem  to 
have  been  constructed  in  haste  under  the  pressure 
of  some  danger,  and,  like  the  long-walls  between 
Athens  and  its  haveua,  to  have  been  built  of  the 
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first  materials  that  came  to  hand.  They  are  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  with  large  square  towers 
at  certain  intervals.  The  gate  on  the  north  side 
alone  exhibits  any  beauty  or  magnificence,  or  indeed 
any  remote  antiquity.  The  other  entrances  to  the 
city  are  as  rude  as  the  general  texture  of  the  walls. 
The  latter  arc,  indeed,  a rough  congeries  of  shape- 
less stones,  mingled  with  broken  columns,  capitals, 
and  reversed  Greek  inscriptions.  One  feature  in 
Heliopolit&n  masonry  is  remarkable — the  enormous 
bulk  of  some  of  the  stones  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  temples.  Twenty  of  these  stones 
have  especially  attracted  the  wonder  of  travellers. 
(See  Pococke,  Wood  and  Dawkins,  &c.)  They  are 
from  24  to  37  feet  in  length  and  9 feet  thick,  and 
these  form  the  secorul  layer  of  the  basement  of  the 
great  Temple.  At  the  NW.  angle  of  this  building, 
and  about  20  feet  from  the  ground,  there  are  three 
stones  which  alone  occupy  1 82  feet  9 inches  in  length, 
and  these  are  about  12  feet  thick  : two  are  60  feet, 
and  a third  62  feet  9 inches,  in  length.  The  Arabs, 
with  some  pretext  for  their  belief,  point  to  them  as 
the  work  of  the  Jin. 

The  materials  from  which  the  structures  of 
Heliopolis  were  built  were  obtained  from  the  hills 
close  at  hand.  They  consist  principally  of  white 
granite.  The  more  ornamental  portions  of  the 
buildings  were  carved  out  of  a coarse  white  marble 
obtained  from  more  distant  quarries  westward  of  the 
city.  The  buildings  of  Heliopolis  have  suffered 
greatly  from  violence.  They  have  served  as  a stone- 
quarry  to  the  Turks;  and  as  the  columns  of  the 
temples  were  cramped  together  with  iron,  the  Pashas 
of  Damascus  have  overthrown  many  of  these  pillars 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  metallic  axles  contained  in 
them.  The  progress  of  this  devastation  may  in  some 
measure  be  traced  in  the  accounts  of  the  travellers 
who  at  different  periods  have  visited  Heliopolis.  Thus, 
in  1550,  Thevet  ( Cosmographie  UniceneUe,  liv. 
6.  ch.  14)  saw  27  columns  in  the  great  Temple. 
Pococke,  Wood,  &c,  mention  only  nine;  and,  in  1785, 
Volney  says  that  only  six  were  standing.  The  Turks 
have  also  contributed  to  the  work  of  ruin  by  con- 
verting the  temples  of  Heliopolis  into  Molmmtnedan 
buildings.  In  1745,  they  had  turned  the  Propylaea 
into  a fortress  called,  according  to  Maundrell,  “ The 
Castle;”  and  on  the  rood  to  Damascus  there  is  a 
Mohammedan  sepulchre  of  octagonal  form,  supported 
by  granite  columns,  brought  apparently  from  the 
great  Temple.  The  circular  temple,  mentioned 
above,  is  now  a Greek  church  called  St.  Barbe. 

Volney  ( Voyage  en  Syrie,  voL  iL  p.  215)  de- 
scribes the  fine  groves  of  walnut  trees  which  screen 
the  approaches  to  Heliopolis  from  the  west.  But 
although  the  soil  of  the  plain  of  Bokah  would  un- 
doubtedly well  repay  cultivation,  a little  cotton  and 
maize,  with  a few  leguminous  plants,  ore  all  its  pro- 
duce under  its  Mohammedan  governors.  The  popu- 
lation also  lias  rapidly  declined  within  a century. 
In  1751  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
about  5000;  in  1785  Volney  estimates  them  at 
about  1200;  and  in  1834  they  had  been  still  further 
reduced.  An  earthquake  in  1759,  an  oppressive 
government,  the  absence  of  all  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  frequent  wars  between  the  Turks  and 
the  mountain  tribes  of  the  region  of  Libanus,  have 
each  in  turn  contributed  to  the  decay  of  the  City  of 
the  Sun.  (Volney,  Voyage  en  Syric  et  Eyypte , tom. 
ii.  pp.  2 15— 230;  Maundrell,  Journey  from  Aleppo 
to  Jerusalem , pp.  134,  139;  l’ococke,  Description 
of  the  East,  vvL  ii.  pp.  106-— 113.)  [W.  B.  D.J 
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HELISSON  ('EAura-^*, Pans.;  'EXunrovt, Diod.). 
a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Maenalia,  situated 
on  Mt.  Maenalus  near  the  territory  of  Mantineia. 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  one 
of  their  wars  with  the  Arcadians,  b.  c.  352;  hot 
most  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  previously  removed 
to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the  latter  city 
in  371.  Near  it  rose  the  river  Uelisson,  which 
flowed  through  Maenalia  into  the  Alpheius.  The 
site  of  Hclisson  is  doubtful.  Leake  places  it  at  the 
village  Alonistena,  from  which  the  river  takes  its 
modem  name,  and  near  which  it  rises ; but  as  there 
are  no  ancient  remains  at  this  village,  Ross  conjec- 
tures that  its  site  is  represented  by  the  PaUokastron 
near  the  village  Fiona,  lower  down  the  mountain. 
(Paus.  viii.  3.  § 3,  27.  §§  3,  7,  30.  § 1 ; Died.  xvi. 
39 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  54 ; Ross,  lieisen  ini 
Peloponnes,  vol.  L p.  1 1 7.)  The  Elispha&ii  men- 
tioned by  Polybius  (xi.  1 1.  § 6)  are  conjectured  by 
some  modem  writers  to  be  a corrupt  form  of  Helis- 
sontii.  For  details,  see  Mantineia. 

HELISSON.  1.  A river  in  Arcadia,  and  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Alpheius.  [See  above.] 

2.  A river  near  Sicyon.  [Sicyon.] 

HE'LIUM  OSTIUM.  [Mosa.] 

HELLAS,  HELLENES.  [Graecia.] 
IIELLENO'POLIS  ('E\Xi}v6ko\i%\  a town  on 
the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Sinus  Atacenus,  and  near  the  little  river  Draco.  Its 
original  name,  which  it  bore  until  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  was  Drepanum  or  Drepane 
(A pinavov,  Aptndrrj  ; Stcph.  B.  s.  v.  Apsrdyj]; 
Etym.  M.  s.  v. ; Anun.  Marc.  xxvi.  8),  and  it  was 
probably  a place  of  little  note;  but,  as  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  Helens,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  be 
clianged  its  name  into  Hellenopolis,  and  enlarged  the 
place  by  inducing  many  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  settle  in  it.  (HierocL  p.  691;  Niceph.  Callist. 
vii.  49  ; Soorat.  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  4,  18;  Philostorg. 
Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  13.)  Afterwards  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian also  did  much  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  (Procop.  de  Acd.  v.  2);  but  it  became, 
nevertheless,  so  reduced  that  it  was  called  in  mock- 
ery cAcriPoo  irdXis  (Glyc.  Ann.  p.  327).  In  its 
vicinity  there  existed  mineral  springs,  in  consequence 
of  which  Constantine  often  resided  there  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign.  (Sozom  Hist.  Eccles.  ii. 
34;  Euseb.  Pit.  Const,  iv.  61.)  The  modem  place 
called  HerseJc  probably  occupies  the  same  site  as 
the  ancient  Hellenopolis,  and  the  ancient  mineral 
springs  seem  to  be  those  of  JaUiikabad.  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  pp.  9,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

HELLESPONTUS  (6  *EAA»j<nrovToj,  Horn.  II. 
ii.  845,  Odyss.  xxiv.  82;  d "EAAtjs  irorro*,  -vSttp, 
-ropdpdt,  A each.  Pen.  722  ; Hellespontus,  Pont  us 
Helles,  Hellespontum  l’clagus,  F return  Hellesponti- 
cum:  Eth.  'EAA7j<nrdirnor,  'EXArj<nro»-ridi,  ’EXX»f- 
cnrovris,  Stcph.  B. : The  Dardanelles ; Golfo  di 
Galippoli;  Slambtd  Denghiz ),  the  strait  which  di- 
vides Europe  from  Asia  and  unites  the  Propontis 
with  the  Aegaean  sea. 

The  Greeks  explained  the  origin  of  the  name  by 
the  well-known  legend  of  Phryxus  and  Helle,  ami  in 
the  later  poets  (Ovid,  Her.  xviii.  117,  137;  Prop, 
i.  20.  19;  Lucan,  v.  56;  Avien.  692)  frequent  al- 
lusion is  made  to  this  tradition. 

The  “ brood  Hellespont  ” of  the  Homeric  poems 
(II.  vii.  86) — for  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Walpole 
and  Dr.  Clarke  (Trav.  vol.  iii.  p.  91)  of  »Adro* 
'EAXtjawoKTor  by  “ salt  Hellespont  ” is  too  unpic- 
turesque  to  be  adopted  — was  probably  conceived  to 
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Le  a wide  river  flowing  throtgh  thickly  wooded 
banka  into  the  sea.  (Comp.  Herod,  vii.  35;  Wal- 
pole, Turkey  and  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  101  ; Schlich- 
thor*t,  Geogr . Homer,  p.  127.) 

Herodotus  (iv.  85),  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  591),  and 
Pliny  (iv.  12,  vi.  1)  give  7 stadia  as  the  breadth  of 
the  Hellespont  in  its  narrowest  part.  Tournefort 
(vol.  ii.  lett.  iv.)  and  Hobhouse  (Albania,  vol.  ii.  p. 
805)  allow  about  a mile.  Some  modern  French 
admeasurements  give  the  distance  as  much  greater. 
The  Due  de  Hag  use  ( Voyage  en  T imptie,  vol.  ii.  p. 
164)  nearly  coincides  with  Herodotus. 

The  bridge,  or  rather  two  separate  bridges,  which 
Xerxes  threw  across  the  Hellespont,  stretched  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
to  the  coast  between  Status  and  Madytus,  on  the 
European  side;  and  consisted  of  360  vessels  in  the 
bridge  higher  np  the  stream,  and  314  in  the  lower 
one.  If  the  breadth  be  estimated  at  a mile  or  5280 
feet,  360  vessels,  at  an  average  of  14|  feet  each, 
would  exactly  fill  up  the  space.  (Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece , vol.  v.  p.  26  ; comp.  Kennell,  Geog.  of  He- 
rod . vol.  i.  p.  158;  Kruse,  Uber  die  SchijfWucken 
der  Terser,  Breslau,  1820;  Choisetd-Gouffier,  Voy- 
age Pittoresque , vol.  ii.  p.  449 ; Biibr,  ad  Herod. 
vii.  36.)  The  length  of  the  strait  was  estimated  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  85)  at  400  stadia.  This  admeasure- 
ment of  course  depends  upon  the  point  assigned  by 
the  ancients  to  the  extremity  of  the  Hellespont,  a 
point  which  is  discussed  by  Hobhouse  ( Albania , vol. 
ii.  p.  791).  In  the  later  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  the  Hellespont  was  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
battles  of  Cynossema  and  Akoospotami. 

In  b.  c.  334  the  Hellespont  was  crossed  by  Alex- 
ander, with  an  army  of  about  35,000  men,  (Arrian, 
A nab.  i.  11;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  1.) 

The  Hellespont  issuea  from  the  Propontis  near 
Gallipoli  [Cai.UPOlis],  the  rood  of  which  is  the 
anchorage  for  the  Ottoman  fleet.  A little  lower,  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  is  Lampsaki  [Lamfsacus],  close 
to  which  the  current  sweeps  as  before,  nearly  SW. 
to  the  bay  of  Sestos,  a distance  of  about  20  miles, 
with  an  ordinary  width  of  from  2^  to  3 miles.  At 
Sestos  the  stream  becomes  narrower,  and  takes  a 
SSE.  direction  as  it  passes  Abyi>os,  and  proceeds  to 
the  town  of  Chamdk  Kal'eh-Si ; from  the  last  poiut 
it  flows  SW’.  for  3 miles  to  Point  Berber , and  from 
thence  onward  in  the  same  direction,  but  rather  in- 
creasing in  width,  for  a distance  of  9}  miles  to  the 
Aegaean  sea. 

About  1 \ miles  below  the  W.  point  of  the  bay  of 
Madytus  are  the  famous  castles  of  the  Dardanelles, 
which  give  their  name  to  the  straits ; or  the  old 
rustles  of  Anatoli  and  Rum~ili:  Tckannak-Ka'leh - 
Si,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  Kilida-l-Bakr , on  the 
European.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p. 
318.)  [E.B.J.] 

BELLI,  HELLOTLA-  [Dodona  ; Grakcta, 
p.  1011  a.] 

HELMA'NTICA.  [Salmantica.] 
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HELOTUJM,  HELO'RUS.  or  ELOTtUS  OEAw-. 
pos  or  "EAaopor,  Ptol.,  Steph.  B. ; "EA wpoy,  Scyl. : Elk. 
‘EA tvpirot,  Helorinus),  a city  of  Sicily,  situated  near 
the  E.  coast,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Syracuse,  and  i n 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  11.)  We  have  no  account  of 
its  origin,  but  it  was  probably  a colony  of  Syracuse, 
of  which  it  appears  to  have  continued  always  a 
dependency.  The  name  is  first  found  in  Scylax 
(§  13.  p.  168);  for,  though  Thucydides  repeatedly 
mentions  “ the  road  leading  to  Helorus  * from  Syra- 
cuse (tV  'EKwpitniv  6&6v}  vL  66,  70,  vii.  80), 
which  was  that  followed  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
disastrous  retreat,  he  never  speaks  of  tho  town 
itself.  It  was  ono  of  the  cities  which  remained 
under  tho  government  of  Hieron  II.  by  the  treaty 
concluded  with  him  by  the  Romans,  in  b.  c.  263. 
(Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  50,  where  tho  name  is 
corruptly  written  AiAwpwv) : and,  having  during 
the  Second  Punic  War  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Carthaginians,  was  recovered  by  Marcellus  in  b.  c. 
214  (Liv.  xxiv.  35).  Under  the  Romans  it  ap- 
pears to  liave  been  dependent  on  Syracuse,  and  had 
perhaps  no  separate  municipal  existence,  though 
in  a passage  of  Cicero  ( Verr.  iii.  48)  it  appears 
to  be  noticed  as  a M ci  vitas.”  Its  name  is  again 
mentioned  by  the  orator  (lb.  v.  34)  as  a maritime 
town  where  the  squadron  fitted  out  by  Verres 
was  attacked  by  pirates  ; but  it  does  not  occur  in 
Pliny’s  list  of  the  towns  of  Sicily ; though  he  else- 
where (xxxii.  2),  mentions  it  as  a “ castellum”  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name  : and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4. 
§ 1 5)  speaks  of  a city  of  Helorus.  Its  ruins  were 
still  visible  in  the  days  of  Fazello ; a little  to  tho 
N.  of  the  river  Helorus,  and  about  a mile  from  the 
sea-coos^  The  most  conspicuous  of  them  were  tho 
remains  of  a theatre,  called  by  the  country  people 
Coliueo:  but  great  part  of  the  walla  and  other 
buildings  could  be  traced.  The  extent  of  them 
was,  however,  inconsiderable.  These  are  now  said 
to  have  disappeared,  but  there  still  remains  between 
this  site  and  the  sea  a curious  column  or  monu- 
ment, built  of  large  stones,  rising  on  a square  pedes- 
tal. This  is  commonly  regarded  as  a kind  of  tro- 
phy, erected  by  the  Syracusans  to  commemorate 
their  victory  over  the  Athenians.  But  there  Is  no 
foundation  for  this  belief : had  it  been  so  designed, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Asinarus,  which  the  Athenians  never 
succeeded  in  crossing.  (Fazell.  iv.  2.  p.  215; 
Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  186;  Smyth,  Sicily , p.  179; 
Hoare,  Classical  Tour,  vol  ii.  p.  136.)  [K.H.B.] 
HELO'RUS  or  ELO'RUS  (*£A«por  or  'EAwpoi), 
a river  in  the  SE.  of  Sicily,  the  most  considerable 
which  occurs  between  Syracuse  and  Cape  Pachymun. 
It  is  now  called  the  Abisso , but  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  is  known  as  the  Tellaro  or  Telloro,  evi- 
dently a corruption  of  Helorus.  It  rises  in  the  hills 
near  Palazzoto  (Acrae),  and  flows  at  first  to  the  S.t 
then  turns  eastward,  and  enters  the  sea  about  25 
miles  S.  of  Syracuse.  Near  its  mouth  stood  the 
town  of  the  same  name.  [IIklorum.]  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  it  is  a mountain  stream,  flowing 
over  a rugged  and  rocky  bed,  whence  Silius  Italicus 
calls  it  “undue  clamosus  Helorus”  (xiv.  269);  but 
near  its  mouth  it  becomes  almost  perfectly  stagnant, 
and  liable  to  frequent  inundations.  Hence  Virgil 
justly  speaks  of  “ praepingue  solum  stagnantis  Uc- 
lori"  (Acn.  iii.  698).  Ovid  praises  the  beauty  of 
the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  which  he  terms 
! “ Heloria  Tempo”  (Fast  iv.  476).  Several  ancient 
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anthers  mention  that  the  stagnant  pools  at  the  month 
of  the  river  abounded  in  fish,  which  were  said  to  be 
so  tame  that  they  would  eat  out  of  the  hand,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  afterwards  not  uncommon  in  the 
fishponds  of  the  Romans.  (Apollodor.  ap.  Steph.  Byt. 
v.'EXwpoi ; Atlienaeus,  viii.  p.  331 ; Plin.  xxxii.  2. 
8.  7.) 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Helorus,  at  a spot  called 
*A pint  tropas.  the  precise  locality  of  which  cannot  be 
determined,  that  the  Syracusans  were  defeated  by 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  in  a great  battle. 
(Herod,  vii.  154  ; Find.  Nem.  ix.  95  ; and  SchoL 
a d loc .)  [E.H.B.] 

HELOS  (rb'EAo*),  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
Greece,  so  called  from  their  vicinity  to  marshes. 

1.  A town  of  Laconia,  situated  east  of  the  mouth 

of  the  Eurotas,  close  to  the  sea,  in  a plain  which, 
though  marshy  near  the  coast,  is  described  by  Po- 
lybius as  the  most  fertile  part  of  Laconia.  (Polyb. 
v.  19.)  In  the  earliest  times  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  town  on  the  coast,  as  Amyclae  was  in 
the  interior;  for  these  two  places  are  mentioned  to- 
gether by  llomer  (//.  ii.  584,  Hymn,  in  A poll.  410). 
Helos  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Heleius,  the 
youngest  son  of  Perseus.  On  its  conquest  by  the 
Dorians  its  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slavery;  and, 
according  to  a common  opinion  in  antiquity,  their 
name  became  the  general  designation  of  the  Spartan 
bondsmen,  but  the  name  of  these  slaves  (dfAorrer) 
probably  signified  captives,  and  was  derived  from  the 
root  of  (Paus.  iii.  20.  § 6:  the  account  dif- 

fers a little  in  Strab.  viii.  p.  365,  and  Atlien.  vi.  p. 
265,  c.;  but  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  Helots, 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  591.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
Helos  was  only  a village;  and  when  it  was  visited 
by  Pausanias,  it  was  in  ruius.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363; 
Paus.  iii.  22.  § 3:  Helos  is  also  mentioned  by  Thuc. 
iv.  54 ; Xcn.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 32 ; Stcph.  B.  a.  r.) 
Leake  conjectures  that  Helos  may  have  stood  at 
Priniko,  since  this  place  is  distant  from  Trinisa,  the 
ancient  Trinasus,  about  80  stadia,  which,  according 
to  Pausanias,  was  the  distance  between  these  two 
places;  but  we  learn  from  the  French  Commission 
that  Priniko  contains  only  ruins  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  that  there  are  some  Hellenic  remains  a little 
more  to  the  cast  near  Bizani,  which  is  therefore  pro- 
bably the  site  of  Helos.  The  name  of  Helos  is  still 
given  to  the  plain  of  the  lower  Eurotas.  (Leake, 
Morta,  vol.  i.  p.  230;  Boblaye,  Recherche s,  p.  94; 
Curtius,  Pek/ponnesos,  vol.ii.  p.  289.) 

2.  A town  belonging  to  Nestor,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  was  placed  by  some  ancient  critics  on  the 
Alpheius,  and  by  others  on  the  Alorian  marsh,  where 
was  a sanctuary  dedicated  by  the  Arcadians  to  Ar- 
temis; but  its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  (Horn. 
II.  ii.  594;  Strab.  viii.  p.  350;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  7.) 

3.  Near  Megalopolis.  [Megalopolis.] 
HELVECO'NAE  (AiAoualew^Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 17), 

% tribe  of  the  north  of  Germany,  on  the  west  of  the 
Vistula,  between  the  Rugii  and  Burgundioncs.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  {Germ.  43),  the  Helveconac  were 
one  of  the  bravest  tribes  of  the  Lygii.  [L.  S.] 

HELVB'TII  ('EXoi/^ttuk,  'ExB^TTioi),  a Celtic 
people  who  in  Caesar’s  time  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Jura  on  the  west,  the  Rhone  and  Leman 
hike  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  east  and 
north.  Caesar  ( B . G.  i.  2)  gives  the  dimensions  of 
their  country,  os  they  were  reported  to  him,  and 
probably  the  dimensions  are  not  far  wrong  if  we  take 
the  measurements  in  the  right  directions.  [Gallia, 
p.  95  L]  Ciuverius  and  others  would  correct  these 
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numbers,  which  shows  a want  of  judgment.  Caesar 
says  nothing,  for  he  knew  nothing,  of  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Helvetii  east  of  the  Leman  lake.  There 
is  no  evidence  in  his  work  that  the  Helvetii  in  bis 
time  occupied  any  of  the  mountainous  part  of  Swit- 
zerland. They  seem  to  have  occupied  hilly  tracts 
and  plains,  but  not  mountains  or  high  mountain 
valleys.  Strabo  (p.  292)  makes  the  Rhaeti  border 
on  a small  part  of  the  lake  of  Constant,  and  the 
Helvetii  and  the  Vindelici  on  the  larger  part  of  it. 
The  words  are  ambiguous,  and  may  apply  both  tc 
the  south  or  Swiss  side  of  the  lake,  and  to  the  north 
or  German  side ; and  so  some  people  interpret  him. 
Strabo  observes  that  the  Helvetii  and  Vindelici  in- 
habit mountain  plains  ( oportSia ),  by  which  he 
means  elevated  levels  and  hilly  tracts,  but  not 
mountains.  The  part  which  Strabo  (p.  208)  calls 
the  Helvetian  plains  is  the  country  north  of  the 
Leman  lake.  The  Rhaeti  and  the  Norici,  he  says, 
dwell  right  up  to  the  mountain  pas>«s,  and  over 
them  into  Italy.  There  was  a tradition  that  tiie 
Helvetii  were  once  in  Germany.  Tacitus  ( German . 
c.  28)  thinks  that  this  is  probable  : and  he  fixes  the 
German  residence  of  the  Helvetii  between  the  Her- 
cynia  Silva,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Moenus  {Main)  -.  be 
supposed  the  Boii  to  have  occupied  the  parts  beyond, 
further  north  and  east  But  it  seems  that  the 
Germans  had  driven  the  Helvetii  back,  for  in  Caesar  * 
time  the  Rhine  was  the  frontier,  and  the  two  nations 
were  continually  fighting  on  it.  If  we  assume  that 
Caesar's  Helvetii  extended  to  the  south  side  of  the  lake 
of  Constant,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  I^xnan 
lake,  we  may  suppose  their  country  not  to  have 
comprised  any  part  south  of  the  lakes  of  Thun  and 
Luzern.  This  will  leave  room  enongh  for  them. 

The  Jura,  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 5)  calls  Juras*ns 
{'lovpaoo 6s), and  Strabo  names  ’lovpdtrias  and  ’I opat, 
separated  the  Helvetii  from  the  Sequani.  The  Jura 
of  Caesar  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Rhone 
io  a NE.  direction,  leaving  on  the  east  the  basins  of  the 
Leman  lake  and  the  lakes  of  Neufc hotel  ami  Bienne. 
That  part  of  the  Jura  which  is  bounded  on  the  ea*t 
by  the  basins  of  the  lakes  of  Neufchdtcl  and  Bienne, 
has  for  its  western  boundary  the  valley  of  the  I)ubis 
{Doubs).  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Solothum 
{Solettre)  a branch  of  the  Jara  runs  into  the 
angle  between  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Aar.  The  Jura  is  a mass  of  limestone,  consisting 
of  parallel  ranges,  which  form  longitudinal  basins. 
The  Dole,  north  of  Geneva,  is  about  5500  feet;  and 
the  Reculet,  which  lies  further  south,  is  still  higher. 
Caesar  {B.  G.  i.  6)  knew  of  only  one  pass  from 
the  country  of  the  Helvetii  into  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  which  pass  is  SW.  of  Geneva,  where  the 
J ura  abuts  on  the  Rhone,  leaving  only  a narrow  road 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river.  At  present 
there  are  several  passes  over  the  Jura  ; one  called 
the  Dole,  leads  from  Nyon  on  the  lake  of  Genera 
to  Besanym  on  the  Daubs;  the  Orbelklause  leads 
from  Ycerdun  to  Pontarlier  in  France ; the  pa>s 
called  La  Cluzette ; the  pass  of  the  Pierre  Pert  u is ; 
and  the  pass  of  the  ImmenthaL  Ptolemy’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Helvetii  is  not  exact 
After  fixing  the  position  of  the  Liugones,  he  says  : 

“ and  after  the  mountain  which  lire  next  to  them, 
which  is  called  Jurassus,  are  the  Helvetii  along  the 
river  Rhine.”  The  Lingones  bordered  on  the  Foj^ej. 

The  country  of  the  Helvetii  was  divided  into  four 
districts  or  Pays  (pagi),  and  they  had  twelve  towns 
and  400  villages.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  12,  27.)  Caesar 
has  mentioned  the  names  of  two  pagi,  the  Tigurinus 
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and  the  Verbigenus.  The  critic-3  are  not  quite  agreed 
whether  we  should  write  Urbigenus  or  Verbigenus 
in  Caesar's  teat ; but  there  is  the  better  MS.  authev- 
rity  for  Verbigenus.  (Schneid.  ed.  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall. ) 
Those  who  write  Urbigenus  hare  identified  “ Urb  ” 
with  the  town  of  Orbe,  on  the  river  Orbe,  SW.  of 
Yverdun,  a place  on  the  site  of  Urba.  [Ursa.] 
But  an  altar  was  found  at  Saloduruin  (Sciothum), 
by  Scboepflin,  with  the  inscription  oexio  vekbiq.; 
and  this  discovery  is  supposed  to  determine  Solo - 
thum  to  be  in  the  pagos  Verbigenus.  The  letters 
VE  on  this  inscription  are  said  to  be  joined  together; 
but  some  authorities  still  say  that  the  true  reading 
is  vrbiq.  The  inscription,  however,  belongs  to  the 
3rd  century  of  our  aera,  and  it  is  no  authority  for 
the  orthography  of  Caesar’s  time.  Whether  the 
name  is  Urbigenus  or  Verbigenns,  we  may  assume 
that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  Sa- 
lodurum  was  a town  of  the  Verbigenus  pagus.  We 
may  also  suppose  that  the  pagus  extended  north- 
ward to  the  Rhine ; and  as  far  as  Baden  on  the 
Limmat,  a branch  of  the  Aar,  if  it  be  true  that 
there  is  an  inscription  with  the  words  Aquae  Ver- 
bigenae  ; for  these  Aquae  are  probably  the  same  as 
the  Aquae  Hclveticae,  which  are  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions to  be  the  baths  of  Baden  on  the  Limmat. 
One  of  these  Baden  inscriptions,  in  honour  of  M.  Au- 
relius, contains  the  words  rest.  aq.  Baden  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  which  Tacitus  ( Hitt.  i.  58) 
alludes  to  without  mentioning  the  name. 

An  inscription  has  been  found  near  Avenchea 
[Avkxticum] , with  the  words  gexio  pagi.  tioor.  ; 
and,  so  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  we  must  place  the 
Tigurini  south  of  the  Verbigeni.  Their  Pays,  then, 
was  bounded  by  the  Jura  on  the  west  as  far  south 
as  Fort  TEcluse , and  on  the  south  by  the  Rhone 
from  Fori  fEchite  to  the  Lake,  and  then  by  the 
Lake.  The  northern  boundary  would  be  about  the 
lake  of  Morat  We  cannot  determine  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Tigurini.  There  is  no  authority 
for  connecting  the  name  of  Zitrich  with  the  Ti- 
gurinus  pagus,  for  an  inscription  which  has  been 
found  there  shows  that  the  name  was  different:  the 
inscription  is  sta,  that  is  Statio,  tvricex  ; and  in 
the  middle  age  documents  Zurich  is  named  Turicum 
and  Turegum.  D’Anville  ( Notice , f-c.)  states  his 
authority  for  affirming  that  an  inscription  “ Ganio 
pagi  Tigur,”  with  some  others,  was  found  near  Zurich. 
If  this  were  so.  it  woald  weaken  the  testimony  of 
the  Avenchea  inscription,  for  we  cannot  suppose 
that  this  pagus  comprehended  both  Avenchea  and 
Zurich.  But  Walckenaer  solves  the  difficulty  by 
affirming  that  such  an  inscription  has  not  been  found 
near  Zurich.  The  opinion  of  B.  Rhenanus,  not 
quite  rejected  by  D’Anville,  that  the  name  of  the 
canton  Uri  may  represent  the  name  Tigurini,  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected. 

The  names  of  the  two  other  Helvetian  Pagi  are 
unknown ; but  it  is  a fair  conjecture  that  oue  of 
them  may  have  been  the  pagus  of  the  Tugeni. 
Strabo  (p.  293)  mentions  the  Tugeni  with  the 
Tigurini,  when  he  is  giving  Posidonius’  opinion  of 
the  CiinbrL  Posidonius  says  that  “ the  Boii  once 
inhabited  the  Hercynian  forest;  and  that  the  Cimbri, 
who  invaded  their  country,  being  repelled  by  the 
Boii,  came  down  upon  the  Danube  and  the  Scor- 
disci  Galatae,  and  then  to  the  Teuristae  and  [read 
‘‘or"]  Taurisci,  who  were  also  Galatae:  and  after 
that  they  came  to  the  Helvetii,  who  were  rich  in 
gold  and  a peaceable  people ; but  when  the  Helvetii 
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saw  that  the  wealth  got  by  plunder  was  greater  than 
their  own,  they  were  induced,  and  chiefly  the  Tigu- 
rini and  Tougeni,  to  join  the  Cimbri ; but  they  were 
all  defeated  by  the  Romans,  both  the  Cimbri  and 
those  who  joined  them.”  It  seems  then  that  there 
was  an  Helvetian  people  named  Tugeni,  and  Walckc- 
naer  (Gioff.,hfc.  vol.  i.  p.311)  has  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a place  for  them.  He  says  : M The  name  of 
the  modern  village  of  Tugen,  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  of  Zurich , and  that  of  the  valley 
formed  by  the  river  Thur , which  is  Toggenbnrg  or 
Tuggenburg , do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  the 
Tugeni  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  these  places; 
and  in  the  time  of  Caesar  it  is  probable  that  this 
people  occupied  the  country  between  the  lake  of 
Cons (am,  the  Limmat,  the  lake  of  H 'allenstadl,  and 
I the  two  parts  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine  to  the  w est 
and  to  the  east  of  the  lake.”  Within  the  limits  of 
the  Tngeni,  if  this  conjecture  is  true,  we  find  Zurich, 
Vitodurum  ( Oberwinlerthur  near  Winterthur),  Ar- 
bor Felix  ( Arbon ) on  the  lake  of  Cons  la  nz,  and 
Vindonissa  ( Windisch). 

The  name  of  the  fourth  pagus  is  unknown  ; but 
as  there  was  a people  named  Ambrones,  who  were 
with  the  Teutones  when  Marias  defeated  them  at 
Aquae  Sextiae,  Walckenaer  supposes  that  they  may 
have  formed  the  fourth  canton.  Strabo  (p.  183), 
in  speaking  of  this  campaign  of  Marius,  mentions 
only  the  Ambrones  and  Tugeni.  Eutropius,  who  of 
course  was  copying  some  authority,  says  (v.  1)  that 
“ the  Roman  consuls  Manilius  and  Caepio  were 
defeated  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  Tigurini 
and  Ambrones,  which  were  German  and  Gallic 
nations,  near  the  Rhone."  As  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  are  here  supposed  to  be  Germans,  and  as 
the  Tigurini  were  ccrtaiuly  Galli,  it  is  plain  that 
the  writer,  or  the  authority  which  lie  followed,  took 
the  Ambrones  also  to  be  Galli.  The  Epitome  of 
Livy  (Ep.  68)  mentions  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
as  the  names  of  the  barbarians  whom  Marius  de- 
feated east  of  the  Rhone ; and  also  Plutarch  (Mar. 
c.  19),  who  adds  that  Ambrones  is  also  a name  of 
the  Ligures.  If  the  Ambrones  were  a Gallic  jwople 
there  is  no  place  for  them  except  in  Swi  tier  land : 
and  if  the  position  of  the  three  other  Pagi  is  rightly 
determined,  the  Ambrones  occupied  the  part  south 
of  the  Verbigeni  and  Tugeni ; and  they  would  extend 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Aar  and  the  Renas,  as 
far  east  as  the  course  of  the  Rhone  above  the  lake 
of  Constanz.  But  all  this  is  only  a conjecture, 
founded  on  no  very  strong  probabilities ; and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  valleys 
of  Switzerland  joined  the  Helvetic  emigration. 

The  story  of  the  migration  of  the  four  Helvetic 
Pagi  is  told  by  Caesar  ( B . G.  i.  2).  Orgetorix 
(b.  c.  61),  a rich  Helvetian,  persuaded  the  nobles  to 
leave  their  country  with  all  their  people  and  movables; 
for  he  argued  that,  as  they  were  the  bravest  of  the 
Galli,  it  would  be  ea*v  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  country,  They  did  not,  however,  intend 
to  attack  either  their  neighbours  the  Sequani,  or  the 
Aedui,  or  the  Allobroges  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rhone ; but  to  make  terms  with  the  Allobroges,  in 
order  to  secure  a free  passage  through  their  country, 
Orgetorix  prevailed  on  the  Helvetii  to  get  ready  as 
many  waggons  and  beasts  of  draught  as  they  could, 
and  to  sow  largely,  in  order  to  have  a s*ock  of  pro- 
visions for  their  journey.  Two  years  were  considered 
enough  for  preparations,  and  the  third  was  to  be  the 
year  of  emigration.  Orgetorix,  in  the  meantime, 
S X 
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visited  the  Sequani,  and  persuaded  Casticus,  whose 
father  Catamantaloedes  had  held  for  many  years  the 
kingly  power  there,  to  seize  the  place  which  his 
father  once  bad.  lie  also  persuaded  Dumnorix,  the 
brother  of  Divitiacus,  to  do  the  same  among  the 
Aedui,  and  lie  gave  Dumnorix  bis  daughter  to  wife. 
He  told  them  that  they  might  easily  do  what  he  ad- 
vised, for  ho  was  going  to  hare  the  supreme  power 
among  the  Helvctii,  that  the  Helvctii  were  the  most 
powerful  Gallic  people,  and  that  he  would  help  to 
secure  their  royal  power  with  the  Helvetian  army. 
This  was  agreed : the  three  conspirators  were  to 
make  tliemselves  kings,  and  then  they  had  good 
hopes  of  mastering  all  Gallia.  This  conspiracy  being 
known  to  the  Helvctii  by  some  informer,  Orgetorix 
was  summoned  to  trial.  The  punishment  for  treason 
among  the  Helvetii  was  burning.  The  man  came  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  but  he  had  a train  of 
10,000  slaves  and  dependents  about  him,  and  there 
was  no  trial.  Orgetorix  was  in  open  rebellion,  and 
while  the  magistrates  were  getting  together  a force 
from  the  country  to  maintain  the  law  and  put  him 
dow*n,  he  died,  or,  as  the  Helvetii  supposed,  he  put 
an  end  to  himself.  Though  usurpation  was  a com  ■ 
moo  thing  in  the  Gallic  states,  the  people  were  never 
long  pleased  with  it,  and  a usurper  had  generally  a 
short  reign. 

The  Helvetii  still  determined  to  leave  their  coun- 
try. They  burnt  their  12  towns,  their  400  villages, 
and  all  the  private  buildings.  They  burnt  also  all  the 
corn  which  they  did  not  want;  and  they  were  directed 
by  their  leaders  to  take  meal  and  Hour  enough  to  last 
three  months.  They  persuaded  the  Kauraci  to  join 
them,  a tribe  who  were  situated  on  the  Rhine  about 
Bdle,  but  probably  within  the  territory  of  the  Sequani; 
and  also  Tulingi  and  Latobrigi,  who  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine,  and  cither  a German  people  or  a 
remnant  of  those  Helvetii  who  once  occupied  the 
country.  They  also  got  some  Boii  to  join  them,  whom 
Caesar  describes  as  Boii  “ who  had  settled  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  had  passed  into  the  Noric  territory,  and 
had  attacked  Noreia."  This  is  very  obscure.  The 
simplest  explanation  is,  that  some  of  the  Boii  who 
had  been  long  settled  in  Germany,  and  who  hap- 
pened now  to  be  on  the  eastern  borders  of,  the 
Helvetic  country,  were  persuaded  to  join  them. 
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The  Helvetii,  says  Caesar,  could  only  get  out  of 
their  country  by  two  ways ; an  expression  which 
implies  that  the  direction  of  their  route  was  deter- 
mined, for  they  could  certainly  have  got  out  by  the 
north  as  well  as  by  the  sooth.  One  of  these  two  ways 
led  along  the  Rhone,  on  the  right  bank,  to  the  place 
where  the  Jura  abuts  on  the  river,  leaving  only  room 
for  a single  waggon.  This  is  the  place  where  Fort 
VEcltue,  stands.  The  other  road  was  over  the  Rhone 
at  Geneva,  and  through  the  country  of  the  Allobroges 
and  the  Provincia.  The  route  of  the  Helvetii  was 
therefore  to  the  south-west.  At  the  point  where  the 
Rhone  Hows  out  of  the  lake  ef  Geneva  is  on  island, 
on  which  stood  the  town  of  Geneva,  which  belonged 
to  the  Allobroges.  The  modem  town  is  on  the  island 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone.  There  was  a bridge 
.from  Geneva  to  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  and  we 
assume  that  there  was  another  bridge  from  the  island 
to  the  south  side.  All  the  Helvetii  were  to  meet  at 
Geneva  on  the  28th  of  March  of  the  unrefonned 
calendar,  expecting  to  prevail  on  the  Allobroges  to 
allow  them  a passage,  and  intending  to  force  a pas- 
sage if  it  was  not  granted.  Caesar,  who  was  now 
proconsul  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  of  the  Provincia. 
was  at  Rome ; and,  hearing  of  this  preparation,  he 
hurried  from  the  city  and  arrived  at  Geneva.  He 
does  not  tell  us  where  he  crossed  the  Alps.  He 
mastered  as  many  men  as  he  could  in  the  Provincia, 
for  he  had  only  one  legion  with  him,  and  he  ordered 
the  bridge  at  Geneva  to  be  destroyed, — the  bridge 
which  connected  the  island  with  the  north  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  if  he  only  destroyed  one  bridge.  The 
Helvetii  sent  to  say  tliat  they  intended  to  pa-s 
through  the  Provincia  without  doing  any  harm,  and 
begged  that  he  would  give  them  permission.  Caesar, 
recollecting  what  had  happened  to  L.  Cassius  and 
his  army,  whom  the  Helvetii  had  Bent  under  the  yoke 
[Galua,  p.  955],  resolved  not  to  allow  them  to 
pass  through  the  Provincia.  He  told  them  that  be 
would  consider  about  it,  and  they  must  come  again 
on  the  13th  of  April,  (b.  c.  58.) 

In  the  mean  time  Caesar  employed  his  legions  and 
the  troops  tlust  he  liad  raised  in  tlje  Provincia,  the 
number  of  which  is  not  mentioned,  in  building  a wall 
( morns),  probably  an  earthen  rampart,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  place  where  it 
flows  out  of  the  Leman  lake  to  the  Jura.  The  wall 
was  19  Roman  miles  long  and  16  feet  high,  with 
a ditch  ; which  may  mean  tliat  it  was  16  feet  high 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  wall  was  manned, 
and  at  intervals  there  were  tower*  (ca-tella). 
When  the  day  came  for  Caesars  answer,  he  refused 
to  allow  the  Helvctii  to  pass  through  tlic  Provincia, and 
told  them,  that  if  they  made  the  attempt, he  should  pre- 
vent them.  The  Helvetii  tried  to  break  through  the  wall. 
Some  crossed  the  river  by  bridges  of  boats  and  planks 
fastened  together,  and  others  forded  the  Rhone  where 
it  was  shallowest : sometimes  they  attacked  the  wall 
by  day,  and  sometimes  by  night ; but  the  Roman  troops 
drove  them  back,  and  they  failed  to  break  through 
the  Roman  lines.  Some  persons  who  have  explained 
Caesar's  operations  before  Geneva,  or  rather  have 
found  fault  with  his  story,  begin  by  supposing  that 
his  wall  was  made  on  the  north  side  ot  the  Rhone. 
If  men  can  make  sucli  a blunder  as  this,  there  is  no 
need  to  waste  any  words  on  them.  The  wall  began 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  close  to  the  lake,  and 
was  made  along  the  river  to  the  point  where  the 
A ret  enters  the  Rhone,  just  below  Geneva;  and  it 
was  continued  along  the  Rhone  to  the  point  where 
the  Rhone  passes  through  the  Jura.  On  the  north 
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side  of  the  river.  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  named 
Credo,  is  now  Fort  l Eduse,  or  Fort  la  Cluse,  as  it 
is  sometimes  written.  On  the  south  side  is  the  range 
of  high  land,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  Jura ; 
and  here  the  wall  ended.  As  the  Rhone  cannot  be 
forded  bdow  this  point,  and  is  indeed  hardly  fordable 
above,  if  Caesar  kept  the  Helvetii  from  crossing  be- 
tween Geneva  and  Fort  IE  cluse,  his  enemies  must 
go  some  other  way.  The  length  of  Caesar’s  wall, 
measured  from  a point  a little  above  Geneva  along 
the  Rhone  to  a point  opposite  to  Fort  VEcluse, 
agrees  with  Caesar’s  length ; and  we  may  suppose 
that  the  text  U right  as  to  the  numbers,  which  lias 
only  been  doubted  by  those  editors  who  have  supposed 
that  his  wall  was  made  from  the  lake  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Jura,  which  would  be  a 
manifest  absurdity,  and  is  contrary  to  Caesar’s  nar- 
rative. Appian  ( GalL  Excerpt,  xiii.)  fonnd  the  same 
length  of  wall,  either  in  Caesar’s  text  or  elsewhere  : 
for  he  makes  it  150  stadia,  which,  at  8 stadia  to  a 
Roman  mile,  is  18}  ML  1*.  Another  objection  to 
Caesar’s  narrative  is,  that  the  Rhone  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Arve  is  not  fordable  now;  it  is  rapid,  and 
sunk  in  a deep  bed  between  rocks,  which  circum- 
stances would  render  the  passage  of  the  river  either 
by  bridges  of  boats,  rafts,  or  wading  impossible. 
But  it  has  been  maintained,  even  in  modern  times, 
that  such  a passage  over  the  Rhone  would  not  be 
impossible.  Caesar  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  done ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  some  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  bed  of  such  a river,  through  which  a 
rapid  stream  has  been  running  for  2000  years. 

There  now  only  remained  the  other  way  for  the 
Helvetii,  which  they  conld  not  take  if  the  Sequani 
opposed  them  ( B . G.  i.  9)— the  narrow  pass  between 
the  Jura  and  the  Rhone.  Dumnorix  managed  this 
for  the  Helvetii,  and  the  two  peoples  gave  hostages 
to  one  another ; the  Helvetii  promising  to  do  no 
mischief,  and  the  Sequani  undertaking  not  to  molest 
them.  Now  the  objectors  say  there  were  many  other 
roads  that  the  Helvetii  could  have  taken,  and  par- 
ticularly the  road  from  Orbe  in  the  Paps  de  Valid 
to  Pontarlier  on  the  Doubt : and  General  Wamery,  a 
great  authority  in  this  matter,  for  he  places  Caesar’s 
wall  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  really  believes 
they  did  go  this  way  ; to  which  the  answer  is,  that 
Caesar  says  they  did  not.  The  road  to  Pontarlier , 
says  Wamery,  is  the  most  open,  easy,  and  practi- 
cable of  all  the  roads  through  the  Jura.  The 
general  should  have  proved  that  it  was  so  in  Caesar’s 
time,  and  the  best  road  for  waggons  early  in  spring ; 
but,  even  if  he  bad  done  that,  he  would  not  have 
confuted  tha  author  of  the  Commentarii.  Caesar 
was  told  that  the  Helvetii  intended  to  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  Sequani  and  the  Acdui,  and  that 
their  purpose  was  to  reach  the  country  of  the  San- 
tones  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lower  Garonne.  The 
route  by  Pontarlier  was  quite  out  of  their  way. 
They  wanted  to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  Allobrogcs  ; and  if  they  could 
not  do  this,  their  best  road,  their  only  road,  was 
past  Fort  V Edits*.  Besides,  if  the  Sequani  were 
willing  to  let  the  Helvetii  pass  through  their  country, 
they  would  let  them  pass  along  the  southern  border 
rather  than  through  the  middle  of  their  lands  ; 
and,  as  the  AUobroges  had  some  lands  north  of  the 
Rhone  below  Fort  f Ecluse,  which  lands  the  Hel- 
vetii plundered,  there  is  a very  good  reason  for  the 
Sequani  allowing  the  Helvetii  to  take  this  road,  and 
no  other,  if  there  was  at  that  time,  and  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  another  waggon-road,  which 
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cannot  be  proved.  Caesar  left  Labienns  to  take  care 
of  his  wall,  while  he  went  to  North  Italy  for  fresh 
troops.  He  raised  two  legions,  took  three  more 
from  their  winter  quarters  about  Aquileia,  and  again 
crossing  the  Alps  came  into  the  territory  of  the 
Vocontii,  and  thence  crossed  the  Isara  (here)  into 
the  country  of  the  AUobroges.  From  the  territory 
of  the  AUobroges  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Segusiani.  The  Segusiani,  whose  chief 
place  was  afterwards  Lugdunum  (Lyon),  had  also  a 
part  of  the  country  in  the  angle  between  the  Sadne 
and  the  Rhone.  Caesar  crossed  the  Rhone  above 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone. 

Labienns  had  let  the  Helvetii  move  through  the 
pass  at  Fort  VEcluse.  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
defend  his  wall.  When  Caesar  was  coming  np  with 
the  Helvetii,  some  of  them  were  in  the  country  of 
the  Aedui,  having  crossed  the  Arar  (Saone).  They 
got  across  with  boats  and  rafts,  some  of  which  they 
would  find  on  the  river,  for  it  was  much  used  at 
that  timo  for  navigation ; but  we  may  suppose  that 
they  would  also  have  to  make  rafts  to  carry  acrosa 
so  many  people  and  so  much  baggage.  Caesar  waited 
till  three  parts  of  the  Helvetii  had  got  over  the  river, 
when  be  attacked  the  remaining  fourth  part,  the 
Tigurini.  These  were  the  people  who  had  defeated 
L.  Cassius  and  killed  L.  Piso,  the  grandfather  of 
Caesar’s  father-in-law.  A great  part  of  the  Ti- 
gurini were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  took  to  flight 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  woods.  Plutarch  nnd 
Appian  say  that  Labienus  defeated  the  Tigurini, 
which  may  be  true.  It  is  not  said  where  the  Hel- 
vetii were  crossing  the  Saone ; and  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  placing  the  passage  at  Mucon,  as  some 
people  will  place  it,  though  AiAcon  cannot  be  much 
out  of  the  way.  The  march  of  the  Helvetii  from 
Fort  VEclute  to  Macon  could  not  be  direct ; and 
by  the  nearest  road  it  would  be  about  90  or  100 
miles.  This  was  the  distance  that  they  had  tra- 
velled with  their  women,  children,  carts,  and  bag- 
gage while  Caesar  went  to  Italy,  returned,  ami 
overtook  them  on  the  Saone.  The  Helvetii,  with 
such  roads  aa  they  had,  or  no  roads  at  all,  and 
the  immense  number  of  people  and  waggons,  would 
not  travel  at  that  season  more  than  a few  miles  a 
day.  The  Helvetii  had  also  some  cavalry.  The 
roads,  such  as  they  were,  would  be  all  mud,  and 
full  of  ruts.  Caesar  made  a bridge  over  the  Arar, 
and  followed  those  who  had  crossed  the  river.  He 
got  over  in  one  day,  and  the  Helvetii  had  taken 
twenty  days  to  do  it,  a length  of  lime  not  at  all 
unreasonable,  if  we  consider  that  there  were  about 
300,000  of  them  and  many  waggons.  If  wc  add 
these  twenty  days  to  the  time  of  the  march  from  Fort 
V Ecluse  to  the  passage  of  the  Saone , there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  Caesar's  hasty  march  into  Italy 
and  back.  Divico,  who  had  commanded  the  Tigurini 
(b.  c.  107)  in  the  war  against  Cassius,  came  with 
other  Helvetii  to  Caesar  after  he  had  crossed  the 
Saone,  to  propose  terms  of  peace  ; but  he  and  the 
proconsul  could  not  agree.  Though  Divico  bad 
commanded  an  army  in  b.  c.  107,  that  would  not 
provo  that  he  was  too  old  to  bo  a counsellor  fifty 
years  after  ; as  some  suppose  who  find  fault 
with  Caesar’s  narrative.  Caesar  followed  the  Hel- 
vetii for  about  fifteen  days,  keeping  five  or  six 
miles  in  their  rear ; easy  work  for  his  men,  for  the 
Helvetii  could  not  move  quickly.  The  route  was  up 
the  valley  of  the  Saone  on  the  west  side,  but  not 
cl(k>c  to  the  river.  (B.  G.  u 10.)  Caesar’s  supplies 
were  brought  up  the  Arar  in  boats,  and  it  caused 
3x2 
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and  Minnodunum,  to  Aventicnm  {A  tenches) ; and 
thence  through  Salodurum  to  Augusta  Rauracorura. 
There  was  also  a road  from  Augusta  Rauracorum 
eastward  through  Vindonissa  ( Wmdisch)  to  Ad 
Fines  (/^yn),  Arbor  Felix,  and  Brigantia  (Bregenz) 
on  the  lake  of  Constant. 

A work  by  J.  F.  Roesch,  Commentar.  £ ber  die 
Commentaries,  $c,  Halle,  1783.  contains  some 
good  remarks  on  General  Wamery’s  Remargues  sur 
Cesar.  Roesch  was  an  officer  and  lecturer  on 
military  science.  There  is  a map  in  his  book  of  the 
country  between  Genera  and  Fort  CEcluse.  [G.  L.] 
HELVETUM.  [Hklckbus.] 

HK'LVII,  a people  of  the  Prorincia  or  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  who  bordered  on  the  Arverni,  but  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  Prorincia  The  Cerenna 
fonned  the  boundary  between  the  Helvii  and  the 
Arremi.  (Caes.  B.  G.  rii.  7,  8.)  The  Helvii  were 
east  of  the  Cevennes,  and  occupied  the  old  French 
division  of  the  Vivarais.  When,  however,  Caesar 
speaks  of  the  Helvii  as  bordering  on  the  Arverni,  he 
means  the  Arverni  and  their  dependencies;  for  the 
Gabali,  and  Vellauni  or  Vellavi,  were  between  the 
Helvii  and  the  Arverni  [GabaliJ,  and  they  were 
dependent  on  the  Arverni.  ( B . G.  vii.  75.)  The 

name  is  written  ’EAoool  in  the  texts  of  Strabo,  who 
makes  their  territory  commence  on  the  east,  at  the 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  no  doubtcorrect  He  places 
them  in  Aquitania,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
a mistake  ; but  Augustus,  who  enlarged  the  Pro- 
rincia of  Aquitania,  may  have  attached  tho  Helvii 
to  it.  In  Pliny  (iii.  4)  they  appear  in  Narbonensis, 
and  their  chief  town  is  Alba.  [Alba  Helvorum.] 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Ptolemy’s  Elycoci 
('EAwrwtfoi,  ii.  10.  § 18),  whoso  chief  town  was  Alba 
Augusta,  are  the  Helvii.  But  Ptolemy’s  Elycoci 
are  east  of  the  Rhone,  and  Alba  Augusta  is  a differ- 
ent name  from  Alba  Helvorum.  Pliny  (xiv.  3) 
mentions  a vine  that  was  discovered,  seven  years 
before  he  was  writing,  at  Alba  Helvia  in  the  Narbo- 
nensis,  which  vine  flowered  and  lost  its  flower  in  a 
single  day,  and  for  that  reason  was  the  safest  to 
plant.  It  was  named  Narbonica,  and  when  he  wrote 
was  planted  all  over  the  Provincia.  [G.  L.] 

HELVILLUM,  a town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  it  27  M.  P.  from  Forum  Flaminii,  or  15  M.  P. 
from  Nuceria.  These  distances  coincide  with  the 
position  of  Sigillo,  a village  that  still  forms  one  of  the 
stages  on  the  modern  road  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  Flaminian  Way.  {I tin.  Ant.  p.  125 ; Tab.  Pent.) 
At  the  same  time,  the  name  of  Sigillo  suggests  a 
relation  with  the  Suillum  of  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Suillates  among  the  towns  of  Umbria  (iii.  14. 
s.  19);  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Helvillmn 
of  the  Itineraries  is  either  identical  with  the  Suillum 
of  Pliny,  or  was  situated  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. [E.  H.  B.] 

H EM  EROSCOTIUM.  [Diajcidm.J 
HF/NETI.  [Veneti.] 

HENIOCHI  ('Hvlox01!  Dionys.  687  ; Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  1 1 ; Anon.  Peripl.  p.  1 5),  a Colchian 
tribe,  who  appear  in  geography  as  early  as  Hella- 
nicus  (p.  91,  ed.  Sturz).  Strabo  (xi.  p.  496),  who 
derives  their  name  from  the  legendary  charioteers  of 
the  Dioscuri,  describes  them  as  a sea  faring,  piratical 
race,  using  small  boats,  called  xapdpat  by  the  Greeks, 
and  containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men. 

From  the  account  of  the  escape  of  Mithridates 
Enpator,  from  Pontus  to  the  Bosporus,  they  appear 
occupying  the  country  between  the  W.  edge  of  Cuu- 
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casus  and  the  Euxine,  with  an  area  of  1000  stadia 
(Strab.  1.  c.;  comp.  Plin.  vu  4;  Scyl.  p.  31 : Ptol.  % 
10.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

HENNA.  [Emu.] 

HEPHAE'STIA  [Lemnos.] 

HEPHAE'STLA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  small 
island  now  called  Comino,  between  Malta  and  Goto. 
[Mehta  : Gaulos.]  (See  Weasel ing,  Itiner. 
p.  518.)  The  island  is  about  two  miles  long  from 
NE.  to  SW.f  with  a good  channel  on  each  side.  It 
has  always  been,  with  Gozo,  a dependency  of  Malta. 
To  the  SW.  is  a small  rocky  islet  called  Cominottn, 
of  which  the  ancient  name  is  unknown.  [J.  S.  II.] 
HEPHAE'STIADAE.  [Attica,  p.  32G,  b.] 
HEPHAE'STLAE  INSULAE.  [Aeoliae  In- 
sulae.] 

HEPHAE'STION  fH^aftmor),  a district  near 
Phaselis,  in  the  south  of  Lycia;  it  derived  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  fire  constantly  was  issuing  from 
the  loose  soil.  (Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  73,  p.  146; 
Senec.  Ep.  79.)  According  to  Pliny  (ii.  110)  these 
fires  appear  to  have  arisen  from  springs  of  burning 
naptha.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28;  Solin.  39.)  [L.  &] 
HEPTACOME'TAE  ('Eirraxo^^Tai),  a barba- 
rous tribe  of  the  Mosynoeci  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
inhabiting  Mount  Scoediscs,  and  living  on  chesnute 
and  game.  From  their  houses,  which  are  said  to 
have  resembled  towers,  they  attacked  and  robbed 
travellers.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  549;  Steph.  B. ; $.  v.; 
comp.  Mosynoeci.)  [ L.  S.] 

HEPTA'NOMIS  (v  Eirra yoplt,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 55; 
more  properly  'Ewrd  No  pot  or  ’EirrawoAlr,  Dionys. 
Perieg.  251 ; sometimes  ij  p*ralv[yh]),  the  modem 
Meter-  Wostani of  the  Arabian  geographers,  or  Middle 
Egypt,  may  be  described  generally  as  the  district 
which  separates  the  ThebaTd  from  the  Delta.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  the  appellation  of  the  Seven 
Nomes  is  political  rather  than  territorial,  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  actual  boundaries  of  this  region. 
The  northern  portion  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lower  Aegypt,  of  which  it  contained  the  capital, 
Memphis;  the  southern  appertained  to  the  elder  king- 
dom of  Thebes,  so  long  at  least  as  there  continued 
to  be  two  monarchies  in  tbe  Nile  valley.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  at  what  period,  if  indeed  at 
ar.y,  the  Heptanomis  was  regarded  as  an  integral 
third  of  Aegypt.  About  the  number  of  its  nomes 
there  can  l«  no  question ; but  which,  at  any  given 
era,  were  the  seveu  principal  nomes,  it  is  less  easy 
to  decide.  They  probably  varied  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  local  prosperity — war,  commerce,  or  migra- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  causing  a superior  noine  to 
decline,  and,  on  the  contrary,  raising  an  inferior 
nomc  to  eminence.  According  to  Ptolemy  and  Agu- 
tharchides  (de  Rubr.  Mar.  ap.  Phot.  Biblioth.  p. 
1339.  R.),  both  of  whom  wrote  long  after  the  ori- 
ginal divisions  had  been  modified,  the  Seven  Nomes 
were  the  following  ; (1.)  Memphites.  (2.)  Hera- 
cleopolites.  (3.)  Crocodilopolites  or  Arsinoites.  (4.) 
Aphroditopolites.  (5.)  Oxyrhynchiles.  (6.)  Cy- 
nopolites.  (7.)  Hermopolites.  The  Greater  and 
Lesser  Oases  were  always  reckoned  portions  of  the 
Heptanomis,  and  hence  it  must  apparently  have  sent 
nine,  and  not  seven,  nomurchs  to  the  general  assembly 
in  the  Labyrinth.  The  capitals  of  the  Nomes,  whose 
names  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  respective  ap- 
pellations of  the  divisions  themselves — e.  g.  Her- 
mopolis  of  the  Nomas  Hermopolites,  Ac. — were  alsf 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Middle  Land.  This  distric 
comprised  the  three  greatest  works  of  Egyptian  ar 
and  enterprise,  c.  g.,  the  Pyramids,  the  Labyrinth 
3 x 3 * 
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and  the  artificial  district  formed  by  tl»e  canal  Rahr- 
Jtauf,  the  Nomoa  Areinoites  or  the  Fyoum.  These,  i 
as  wdl  as  the  chief  cities  of  the  Heptanomis,  are  de- 
scribed under  their  separate  designations.  [Aphbo- 
DiToroLts,  Cymopolo,  &c.]. 

The  Heptanomis  extended  from  lat.  N.  27°  4'  to 
30°  N.:  its  boundary  to  S.  was  the  castle  of  Hcr- 
mopolis  ( ' EpfioiroKn drri  4>i/Aok^);  to  N.  the  apex  of 
the  Delta  and  the  town  of  Cercasorum;  W.  the  irre- 
gular line  of  the  Libyan  Desert;  and  E.  the  hills 
which  confine  tho  Nile,  or  tho  sinuous  outline,  the  I 
recesses  and  projections  of  the  Arabian  mountains,  i 
Thus,  near  Hermopolis  at  the  S.  extremity  of  this  j 
region,  the  eastern  hills  approach  very  near  the  river, 
while  those  on  the  western  or  left  bank  recede  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  it.  Again,  in  1st.  29°,  I 
the  Libyan  hills  retire  from  the  vicinity  of  tlic  Nile, 
bend  toward  NW.,  and  sharply  return  to  it  by  a 
curve  to  E.,  embracing  the  province  of  Arsinoe  (El- 
Fyoum).  Between  the  hills  on  which  the  Pyramids 
stand  and  the  corresponding  elevation  of  Gebel-el- 
MokaUam  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  the  IIcp- 
tanomis  expands,  until  near  Cercasorum  it  acquires 
almost  the  breadth  of  the  subjacent  Delta. 

The  Heptanomis  is  remarkable  for  its  quarries  of 
stone  and  its  rock-grottoes.  Besides  the  Alabastritcs, 
already  described,  we  find  to  N.  of  Antinou  the 
grottoes  of  Bcnihassan, — the  Speoa  Artcmidos  if  the 
Creeks.  Nino  miles  lower  down  nre  the  grottoes  of 
Koum-el-Ahmar,  and  in  the  Arabian  desert,  on  the 
east,  quarries  of  the  beautiful  veined  and  white  ala- 
baster, wliicli  the  Egyptians  employed  in  their  sarco- 
phagi, and  in  the  more  delicate  portions  of  their 
architecture.  From  the  quarries  of  Tourah  and 
Ma&sarah,  in  the  hills  of  Gtbel-el- M okatla m,  east  of 
Memphis,  tliey  obtained  the  limestone  used  in  casing 
the  pyramids.  The  roads  from  these  quarries  may 
etill  be  traced  across  the  intervening  plain. 

Under  the  Ptolemies  the  Heptanomis  was  go- 
verned by  an  iwurrpdrrrYos,  and  by  an  officer  of  | 
corresponding  designation, — procurator, — under  the  | 
Roman  Caesars.  We  find  him  described  in  inscrip-  | 
tions  (Orelli,  Inter.  Lai.  n.  516)  as  “ procurator 
Augusti  epistrategiae  Septem  Nomorum."  Under 
the  later  Caesars  in  the  3rd  century  a.  D.  the  five 
northern  Nomes,  Memphites,  Heracleopolites,  Arsi- 
noites,  Aphroditopolites,  and  Oxyrhyncites,  together 
with  the  Nomos  Lcptopolites,  constituted  the  pro- 
vince of  Arcadia,  which  subsequently  became  a me- 
tropolitan episcopal  see.  The  natural  productions  of 
the  Heptanomis  resemble  those  of  Upper  Egypt 
generally,  and  present  a more  tropical  Fauna  and 
Flora  than  those  of  the  Delta.  Its  population  also 
was  less  modified  by  Greek  or  Nubian  admixture  | 
than  that  of  either  Lower  or  Upper  Egypt;  although, 
after  the  4th  century  a.  d.,  the  Heptanomis  was 
overrun  by  Arabian  marauders,  who  considerably  j 
affected  the  native  races.  [W.  B.  D.] 

IlEKACLEIA  (’HpdaAem).  I.  In  Europe. 

HERACLEIA,  a town  or  fortress  of  Athamania 
of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  2.) 

HERACLEIA,  an  ancient  place  of  Pisatis  in  | 
Elis,  but  a village  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  dis-  1 
tant  40  or  50  stadia  from  Olympia.  It  contained 
medicinal  waters  issuing  from  a fountain  sacred  to 
the  Ionic  nymphs,  and  flowing  into  the  neighbouring 
stream  called  Cytherus  or  Cytherius,  which  is  tho 
brook  near  tho  modern  village  of  Brutna.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  356;  Paus.  vi.  22.  § 7 ; Boblaye,  Beeherchet, 
•fc.  p.  129;  Curtius,  Peloponnetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  72.) 

HERACLEIA  LYNCEST1S  ('H/xuAf.o,  Polyb. 


xxviii.  11,  15,  xxxiv.  12;  Strab.  vii.  p.  319;  PtoL 
iii.  13.  § 33;  Liv.  xxvi.  25,  xxxi.  39;  Itin.  Anton.; 
Pent.  Tab. ; 'HpditAeia  A dtucuu,  Hierocl. ; Const. 
Potph.  tie  Them.  ii.  2),  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Upper  Macedonia,  called  Lyncestis,  at  & 
distance  of  46  M.  P.  from  Lychnidos  and  64  M.  I*, 
from  Edessa.  According  to  tho  proportional  dis- 
tances. IJeracleia  stood  not  far  from  the  modern  tow-n 
of  Filurina , at  about  10  geo g.  miles  direct  to  the 
S.  of  Bitoiia,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Egnatian 
Way. 

Cahrinus  narrowly  escaped  being  intercepted  by 
tlte  Pompeians  on  his  rear,  after  having  fallen  back 
upon  Heracleia,  which  Caesar  ( B . C.  iii.  79)  rightly 
places  at  the  foot  of  the  Candavian  mountains, 
though  his  transcribers  have  interpolated  the  pas- 
sage, and  confounded  it  with  the  Heracleia  Sintica  of 
Thracian  Macedonia. 

Tho  writer  of  a geographical  fragment  (ap.  Hud- 
son, Geog.  Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  43;  comp.  Joann.  Cinnarn. 
p.  127,  ed.  Bonn)  has  identified  this  city  with  Pe- 
lagonia  [Pklaqonia],  but  incorrectly.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  pp.281,  311,  318;  Tafcl, 
de  Viae  Egnat.  Part.  Occid.  p.  39.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIA  SI'NTICA  ('Hf»<£*A<«a  Sirrur* 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 30;  Steph.  B.;  Const.  Porph.de  Them. 
ii.  2;  'HpaxXua  Srpv/idror,  Uicrocles;  Heraclea  ex 
Sintiis,  Liv.  xiii.  51),  the  principal  town  of  Sintice, 
a district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon,  in 
Thracian  Macedonia.  It  was  distant  from  Philippi, 
by  the  Roman  road  which  passed  round  the  N.  side 
of  the  lake,  55  M.  P.,  and  by  that  which  passed  on 
tho  S.  side,  52  M.  P.  (Pent.  Tab.) 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  murdered  and  put  to  death  here.  (Liv.  xl.  24.) 
It  stood  ou  tho  site  of  tho  modem  Zerrokhori,  a 
small  village  where  the  peasants  find  in  ploughing 
the  ground  great  numbers  of  ancient  coins.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  226.)  The  coins  of  this 
place  are  very  numerous.  (Sestini,  Mon.  Vet.  p. 
37 ; Erkhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.)  [E.B.  J.] 


HERACLEIA  TRACHINIA.  [Trachis.] 
HERACLEIA  ('Hpd/cAeia:  F.th.  'HpaxA^idf, 
Ilcracliensis  or  Heruclcensis : Policoro),  a city  of' 
Magna  Graccia,  situated  in  Lucania  on  the  gulf  of 
Tareutum,  but  a short  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
between  the  rivers  Aciris  and  Siris.  It  was  a Greek 
colony,  but  founded  at  a period  considerably  later 
than  most  of  the  other  Greek  cities  in  this  jurt  of 
Italy.  The  territory  in  which  it  was  established 
luul  previously  belonged  to  the  Ionic  colony  of  Siris, 
and  after  the  fall  of  that  city  [Siius]  seems  to  liave 
become  the  subject  of  contention  between  tl»e  ueigb- 
Itouring  states.  The  Athenians,  we  know,  luul  a 
claim  upon  the  territory  of  Siris  (Herod,  viii.  62), 
and  it  was  probably  in  virtue  of  this  that  tl>«ir  colo- 
nists the  Thnrians,  almost  immediately  after  their 
establishment  in  Italy,  advanced  similar  pretension** 
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These  were,  however,  resisted  by  the  Tarentines,  and 
war  oils  tied  between  the  two  states,  which  was  at 
length  terminated  by  an  arrangement  that  they 
should  found  a new  colony  in  the  disputed  district, 
which,  though  in  fact  a joint  settlement,  should  be 
designated  as  a colony  of  Tarentum.  The  few  re- 
maining inhabitants  of  Siris  were  added  to  the  new 
colonists,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  settlement 
was  first  established  on  the  ancient  site  of  Siris  itself, 
but  was  subsequently  transferred  from  thence,  and  a 
new  city  founded  about  24  stadia  from  the  former, 
and  nearer  the  river  Aciris,  to  which  the  name  of 
Heracleia  was  given.  Siris  did  not  cease  to  exist, 
but  lapsed  into  the  subordinate  condition  of  the  port 
or  emporium  of  Heracleia.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264.)  The 
foundation  of  the  new  city  is  placed  by  Diodorus  in 
B.  c.  432,  fourteen  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Thvru ; a statement  which  appears  to  agree  well 
with  the  above  narrative,  cited  by  Strain)  from  An- 
tioch as.  (Antiochus,  ap.  Strab.  i c. ; Diod.  xii.  3G; 
Liv.  viii.  24.)  Diodorus,  as  well  as  Livy,  calls  it 
simply  a colony  of  Tarentum:  Antiochus  is  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  the  share  taken  by  the  Thu- 
rians  in  its  original  foundation.  Pliny  erroneously 
regards  Heracleia  as  identical  with  Siris,  to  which  it 
had  succeeded;  and  it  was  perhaps  a similar  mis- 
conception that  led  Livy,  by  a strange  anachronism, 
to  include  Heracleia  among  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia  where  Pythagoras  established  his  insti- 
tutions. (Liv.  i.  18;  Piin.  iii.  11.  s.  15.)  The  new 
colony  appears  to  have  risen  rapidly  to  power  and 
prosperity,  protected  by  tho  fostering  care  of  the 
Tarentines,  who  were  at  one  time  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Messapians  for  its  defence.  (Strab.  vL  p. 
281.)  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  predominant 
influence  of  Tarentum  also  that  Heracleia  was  selected 
as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
(ravyyvpi y)  of  the  Italiot  Greeks;  a meeting  appa- 
rently originally  of  a religious  character,  but  of 
course  easily  applicable  to  political  objects,  and  which 
for  that  reason  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  sought  to 
transfer  to  the  Thurians  for  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing the  influence  of  Tarentum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  280.) 

But  beyond  the  general  fact  that  it  enjoyed  great 
wealth  and  prosperity, — advantages  which  it  doubt- 
less owed  to  the  noted  fertility  of  its  territory,  — we 
have  scarcely  any  information  concerning  the  history 
of  Heracleia  until  we  reach  a period  when  it  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  decline.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
it  took  part  with  the  Tarentines  in  their  wars  against 
the  Messapians  and  Lucanians,  and  it  appears  to 
have  fallen  gradually  into  a state  of  almost  depend- 
ence upon  that  city,  though  without  ever  ceasing  to 
be,  in  name  at  least,  an  independent  state.  Hence, 
when  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  Italy  by  the  Tarentines,  subsequently  became 
hostile  to  that  people  [TaREMTUM],  he  avenged 
himself  by  taking  Heracleia,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, transferred  to  the  Thurians  the  general 
assemblies  that  had  previously  been  held  there.  (Liv. 
viii.  24 ; Strab.  vL  p.  280.)  During  the  war  of 
Pyrrhus  with  the  Romans,  Heracleia  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  conflict  between  the  two  powers,  the 
consul  Laevinu*  being  totally  defeated  by  the  Kpirot 
king  in  a battle  fought  between  the  city  of  Heracleia 
and  the  river  Siris,  n.  C.  2S0.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  16, 
17;  Flor.  i.  18.  § 7*;  Zonar.  viii.  4;  0n».  iv.  1.) 

* It  is  a striking  instance  of  the  carelessness  of 
flic  Roman  cpitomisers.^ind  their  consequent  worth- 
lessness as  geographical  authorities,  tliat  Florus 
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Heracleia  was  certainly  at  this  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Tarentines  and  Lucanians  against  Rome; 
and  it  was  doubtless  with  the  view  of  detaching  it 
from  this  alliance  that  the  Romans  were  induced 
shortly  afterwards  (b.  c.  278)  to  grant  to  the  Hera- 
cleians  a treaty  of  alliance  on  such  favourable  terms 
that  it  is  called  by  Cicero  “ pro}*  singulare  foedus.” 
(Cic.  pro  Iialb.  22 , pro  Arch.  4.)  Heracleia  pre- 
served this  privileged  condition  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Roman  republic;  and  hence, even  when  in  b.  c. 
89  the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria  conferred  upon  its  inha- 
bitants, in  common  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
tho  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  they  hesitated  lung 
whether  they  would  accept  the  proffered  boon.  (Cic. 
pro  Balb.  8.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  part 
taken  by  Heracleia  in  the  Social  War;  but  from  an 
incidental  notice  in  Cicero,  that  all  the  public  records 
of  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  that  period, 
it  would  seem  to  have  suffered  severely.  (Cic.  pro 
Arch.  4.)  Cicero  nevertheless  speaks  of  it,  in  his 
defence  of  Archias  (who  had  been  adopted  as  a 
citizen  of  Heracleia),  as  still  a flourishing  and  im- 
portant town,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
few  Greek  cities  in  tho  S.  of  Italy  that  still  pre- 
served their  consideration  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  264;  Cic.  L c.  4,  5;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15.)  Its  name  is  unaccountably 
omitted  by  Ptolemy;  but  its  existence  at  a much 
Liter  period  is  attested  by  the  Itineraries,  (/fin. 
Ant.  p.  113;  Tab.  Pent.")  The  time  and  circum- 
stances of  its  final  extinction  are  wholly  unknown; 
but  the  site  is  now  desolate,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bouring district,  once  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  Italy,  is  now  almost  wholly  uninhabited. 

The  position  of  the  ancient  city  may  nevertheless 
be  clearly  identified;  and  though  no  ruins  worthy  of 
the  name  are  still  extant,  large  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  foundations  of  ancient  buildings  mark  the  site 
of  Heracleia  near  a farm  called  Policoro,  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  a short  distance  from  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Aciris  or  Agi  i.  Numerous  coins, 
bronzes,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  spot;  and  within  a short  distance  of 
tho  site  were  found  the  bronze  tables  commonly 
known  as  tbe  Tabulae  Heracleenses,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  antiquity  still  remaining. 
They  contain  a long  Latin  inscription  relating  to  the 
municipal  regulations  of  Heracleia.  but  which  is  in 
fact  only  a copy  of  a more  general  law,  the  Lex  Julia 
Municipalis,  Issued  in  b.  c.  45  for  the  regulation  of 
the  municipal  institutions  of  the  towns  throughout 
Italy.  This  curious  and  important  document,  which 
is  one  of  our  chief  authorities  for  the  tntnmii*al  law 
of  ancient  Italy,  is  engraved  on  two  tables  of  bronze, 
at  the  back  of  which  is  found  a long  Greek  inscrip- 
tion of  much  earlier  date,  but  of  very  inferior  in- 
terest. The  Latin  one  has  been  repeatedly  published 
(Murat,  laser,  vol.  ii.  p.  582;  Ha u bold.  Mon.  Legal. 
pp.  98 — 133,  &c.),  and  copiously  illustrated  with 
legal  commentaries  by  Dirksen  (8vo.  Berlin,  18 17 
— 1820)  and  Savigny  (in  his  Vermischte  SchriJ'ten, 
vol.  iii.).  Both  inscriptions  were  published,  with 
very  elaborate  commentaries  and  disquisitions  on  all 


places  this  battle  “spud  Heracleuin  et  Campania e 
flume n Lirim mistaking  the  river  Siris  lor  the 
Liris;  and  the  same  blunder  occurs  in  Ortwins,  who 
says,  “ apud  Heracloatn  Campaniae  urbem,  fluvium- 
que  Lirim”;  for  which  last  the  editors  substitute 
“ Sirim,”  though  the  mistake  is  evidently  that  of  tho 
author,  and  not  of  the  copyist. 
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points  contacted  with  Heracleia,  by  Mazocchi  (2  void. 

fol.  Naples,  1754,  1755). 

fferacleia  is  generally  regarded  as  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  celebrated  painter  Zeuxis,  though  there  is 
much  doubt  to  which  of  the  numerous  cities  of  the 
name  tliat  distinguished  artist  really  owed  his  birth. 
[Biogr.  Diet.  art.  Zkuxm.J  But  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  arts  in  the  Lucanian  Heracleia  (in 
common  with  most  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia)  is  attested  by  tiro  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  its  coins,  some  of  which  may  deservedly  be 
reckoned  among  the  choicest  specimens  of  Greek 
art;  while  their  number  sufficiently  proves  the  opu- 
lence and  commercial  activity  of  the  city  to  which 
they  belong.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  153;  Millingen, 
Swnismatique  de  lAnc.  Italie,  p.  1 1 1.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COW  OP  nBUACLEIA  IH  LUCANIA. 

HERACLEIA,  sumamed  MINOA  (*Hpd*A««a 
M/v<pa:  Eth.  'H/xwcAe^rijr,  Heracliensis),  in  Sicily, 
an  ancient  Greek  city,  situated  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halycua,  between 
Agri  gen  turn  and  Selinus.  Its  two  names  were  con- 
nected with  two  separate  mythological  legends  in 
regard  to  its  origin.  The  first  of  these  related  that 
Hercules,  having  vanquished  the  local  hero  Eryx  in 
a wrestling  match,  obtained  thereby  the  right  to  the 
whole  western  portion  of  Sicily,  which  he  expressly 
reserved  for  his  descendants.  (Diod.  iv.  23 ; Herod, 
v.  43 ; Paus.  iii.  16.  § 5.)  lie  did  not,  however, 
fonnd  a town  or  settlement  ; but,  somewhat  later, 
Minos,  king  of  Crete,  having  come  to  Sicily  in  pur- 
suit of  Daedalus,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Halycua,  and  founded  there  a city,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Minoa ; or,  according  to  another  version 
of  the  story,  the  city  was  first  established  by  his 
followers,  after  the  death  of  Minos  himself.  Herocli- 
des  Ponticus  adds,  that  there  was  previously  a native 
city  on  the  spot,  the  name  of  which  was  Macara. 
(Diod.  iv.  79,  xvi.  9 ; Heracl.  Pont.  § 29.)  The 
two  legends  are  so  distinct  that  no  intimation  is  i 
given  by  Diodorus  of  their  relating  to  the  same  spot, 
and  we  only  learn  their  connection  from  the  combi-  ; 
nation  in  biter  times  of  the  two  names.  The  first 
notice  of  the  city  which  we  find  in  historical  times 
represents  it  as  a small  town  and  a colony  of  Selinus, 
bearing  the  name  of  Minoa  (Herod,  v.  46) ; but  we 
have  no  account  of  its  settlement.  It  was  in  this 
state  when  Dorieos  the  Spartan  (brother  of  Cleo- 
uienea  I.)  came  to  Sicily,  with  a large  body  of  follow- 
ers, with  the  express  view  of  reclaiming  the  territory 
which  bad  belonged  to  his  ancestor  Hercules.  But 
having  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Carthaginians 
ami  Segestans,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a 
battle  in  which  almost  all  his  leading  companions 
also  perished.  Euryleon,  the  only  one  of  the  chiefs 
who  escaped,  mado  himself  master  of  Minoa,  which 
now,  in  all  probability,  obtained  for  the  first  time 
the  name  of  Heracleia.  (Herod,  v.  42 — 46.)  This 
is  not,  indeed,  expressly  stated  by  Herodotus,  who 
gives  the  preceding  narrative,  but  is  evidently  im- 
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plied  In  his  statement  at  the  beginning  of  it,  that 
Dorieus  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  founding  Heracleia, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  Diodorus  represents  him 
as  having  been  its  actual  founder.  (Diod.  iv.  23.) 
Hence  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  (us  has  been 
suggested)  that  Heracleia  and  Minoa  were  originally 
distinct  cities,  and  that  the  name  of  the  one  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  other.  From  the 
period  of  this  new  settlement  (b.c.  510)  it  seems  to 
have  commonly  borne  the  name  of  Heracleia,  though 
coupled  with  that  of  Minoa  for  the  i>ake  of  distinction. 
(,Hpo*Afla»'  r^v  Mu'cmu',  Pol.  i.  25  ; “ Hersclen, 
quam  vacant  Minoa,”  Liv,  xxiv.  35.) 

Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  newly  founded  city  of 
Heracleia  rose  rapidly  to  prosperity,  but  was  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians,  through  jealousy  of  its  increas- 
ing power.  (Id.  iv.  23.)  The  period  at  which  this  touk 
place  is  uncertain.  It  was  probably  related  by  Diodo- 
rus  in  his  10th  book,  which  is  now  lost:  at  least  he 
makes  no  mention  of  any  such  event  on  occasion  of 
the  great  expedition  of  Hamilcar.in  b.c.  480,  to  which 
epoch  we  might  otherwise  have  referred  it;  while, 
from  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  Heracleia  during 
the  subsequent  centaiy,  and  the  wars  of  Dionysins 
with  the  Carthaginians,  it  seems  certain  that  it  did 
not  then  exist,  or  must  have  been  in  a very  reduced 
condition.  Indeed,  the  next  notice  we  find  of  it 
(under  the  name  of  Minoa),  in  b.c.  357,  when  Dion 
landed  there,  represents  it  as  a small  town  in  the 
Agrigentine  territory,  but  at  that  time  subject  to 
Carthage.  (Diod.  xvi.  9 ; Plut.  Dion.  25.)  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  tire  treaty  between  Dionysius 
and  tlie  Carthaginians  which  liad  fixed  the  Halycua 
as  the  boundary  of  the  latter,  had  left  Heracleia, 
though  on  its  left  hank,  still  in  their  hands : and, 
in  accordance  with  this,  we  find  it  stipulated  by 
the  similar  treaty  concluded  with  them  by  Agatiio- 
cles  (b.c.  314),  that  Heracleia , Selinus,  and  Himera 
should  continue  subject  to  Carthage,  as  tkey  had 
been  before.  (Diod.  xix.  71.)  From  this  time 
Heracleia  reappears  in  history,  and  assumes  the 
position  of  an  important  city ; though  we  have  no 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  that  bad  raised  it 
from  its  previous  insignificance.  Thus  we  find  it, 
soon  after,  joining  in  the  movement  originated  by 
Xenodicus  of  Agri  gen  turn,  b.  c.  307,  and  declaring 
itself  free  both  from  the  Carthaginians  and  Agatho- 
cles ; thongh  it  was  soon  recovered  by  the  latter,  on 
his  return  from  Africa.  (Id.  xx.  56.)  At  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  it  was  twice  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  the  first  city 
taken  from  them  by  that  monarch  as  he  advanced 
westward  from  Agrigen  turn.  (Diod  xxii.  10.  Exc.  H. 
p.  497.)  In  like  manner,  in  the  First  Punic  War,  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno, 
when  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentum,  at  that 
time  besieged  by  the  Roman  armies,  b.c.  260.  (Id. 
xxiil  8.  p.  502;  Pol.  i.  18.)  Again,  in  b.c.  256, 
it  was  at  Heracleia  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  of 
350  ships  was  posted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  passage  of  the  Roman  fleet  to  Africa,  and  where 
it  sustained  a great  defeat  from  the  consuls  Regulus 
and  Manlius.  (Pol.  L 25—28, 30;  Zonar.  viii.  12.) 

It  appears,  indeed,  at  this  time  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  naval  stations  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily;  and  hence  in  b.  c.  249  we  again  find  their 
admiral,  Cart  halo,  taking  his  post  there  to  watch  for 
the  Roman  fleet  which  was  approaching  to  the  relief 
of  Lilybaeum.  (Id.  i.  53.)  At  the  close  of  the  war 
Heracleia,  of  coarse,  passed,  with  the  rest  of  Sicily, 
under  the  Roman  dominion ; but  in  the  Second  Punic 
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War  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  one  of  the  but  places  that  still  held  out 
against  Marcellus,  even  after  the  fall  of  Syracuse.  ! 
(Liv.  xxiv.  35,  xxr.  27,  40,  41.) 

We  hear  but  little  of  it  under  the  Roman  dominion  ; | 
but  it  appears  to  have  suffered  severely  in  the  Servile 
War  (b.  c.  134 — 132),  and  in  consequence  received 
a body  of  fresh  colonists,  who  were  established  there  | 
by  the  praetor  P.  Kupilius ; and  at  the  same  time  1 
the  relations  of  the  old  and  new  citizens  were  regu-  , 
lated  by  a municipal  law,  which  still  subsisted  in 
the  time  of  Cicero.  (Cic.  lerr.  ii.  50.)  In  the  days  , 
of  the  great  orator,  Heracleia  appears  to  have  been  I 
still  a flourishing  place  (lb.  v.  33)  ; but  it  must  soon 
after  have  fallen  into  decay,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  272.)  But  though  not  noticed  by  Strabo  among 
the  few  places  still  subsisting  on  this  coast,  it  is  one 
of  the  three  mentioned  by  Mela;  and  its  continued 
existence  is  attested  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The 
latter  author  is  the  last  who  mentions  the  name  of 
Heracleia:  it  appears  to  have  disappeared  before  the 
age  of  the  Itineraries.  (MeL  ii.  7.  § 16  ; Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14 ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 6.) 

The  site  of  Heracleia  is  now  wholly  deserted,  and 
scarcely  any  ruins  remain  to  mark  the  spot ; but  the 
position  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  bo  clearly  traced. 
It  was  situated  a few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of 
the  river  Platani  (the  ancient  Halycus),  extending 
nearly  from  thence  to  the  promontory  of  Capo 
Bianco.  In  Fazello’s  time  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  could  be  distinctly  traced,  and,  though  no  ruins 
remained  standing,  the  whole  site  abounded  with 
remains  of  pottery  and  brickwork.  An  aqueduct 
was  then  also  still  visible  between  the  city  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river;  but  its  remains  have  since 
disappeared.  The  site  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
examined  with  care  by  any  modem  traveller.  ( Fazell. 
dt  Rcb.  Sic.  vi.  2;  Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  216 ; Biscari, 
Viaggio  in  Sicilia,  p.  188.) 

The  Capo  Bianco,  a conspicuous  headland  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Heracleia,  is  evidently 
♦he  one  called  by  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  the  Heracleian  promontory  (vi.  p. 
266),  which  he  correctly  reckons  20  miles  distant 
from  the  port  of  Agrigentum.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERACLEIA  PERINTIIUS.  [Pkhixtiiub.] 

HERACLEIA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Pliny(iii.5) 
has  preserved  a tradition  of  a town  named  Heraclea, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone ; but  he  knew  no  more 
about  it,  and  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  he  knew. 
Ukcrt  ( Gallien , p.  418)  has  a few  words  on  this 
place. 

Stephanas  (s.  v.  'H/xbrAua)  in  his  list  of  towns 
named  Heracleia  mentions  one  in  Celtice.  The 
Maritime  Itin.,  proceeding  west  from  Forum  Julii 
(Frijut),  places  “ Sambracitanus  Plagia  ” 25  M.  P. 
from  Forum  Julii,  and  Heraclea  Caccabaria  16  M.P. 
from  the  Sinus  Sambracitanus.  D’Anville  follows 
Honore  Bouche  in  placing  Heracleia  at  S.  Troptz; 
but  in  order  to  do  this  he  suppresses  the  number  25 
between  Forum  Julii  and  Sinus  Sambracitanus,  and 
assumes  that  16  is  the  whole  distance  between 
Forum  Julii  and  Heracleia.  This  is  a very  bad  way 
of  proceeding;  for,  unless  he  can  prove  some  error  in 
the  MSS.,  he  ought  to  assume  that  the  distances 
along  the  coast  are  most  correctly  measured  in  the 
Itinerary,  as  they  doubtless  were.  Walckenaer  fixes 
Heracleia  at  the  Pointe  Cavalairc.  S.  Troptz  is 
within  the  Sinus  Sambracitanus.  A complete  map 
of  this  coast  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  compa- 
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I rative  geography.  This  Heracleia  is  one  of  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  south  coast  of  France.  [G.  L.j 

HERACLEIA  (’HpdwAeia).  II.  I* 

HERACLEIA  (‘HpdxAeia).  1.  A town  of  Caria 
of  uncertain  site.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.) 
Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 19)  describes  it  by  the  addition  rpbv 
’AASavy.  (Comp.  Plin.  r.  29  ; Suid.  and  Eudoc.  $.  r., 
where  the  town  has  the  surname  ’AAScbnj.)  This 
town  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  following. 

2.  A town  on  the  confines  between  Caria  and  Ionia, 

which  is  generally  described  as  irpbs  A irputf,  or  y 
inrb  Adrfitff,  from  its  situation  at  the  western  foot  of 
mount  I.atmus,  on  the  Sinus  Latmicus.  It  was  a 
small  place  in  the  south-east  of  Miletus,  and  south- 
west of  Amazon,  and  was  sometimes  designated 
simply  by  the  name  La  turns.  In  its  neighbourhood 
a cave  was  shown  with  the  tomb  of  Eudymion. 
(Scylax,  p.  39;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  635;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 9; 
Plin.  v. 31 ; 23;  Paus.  v.  1.  §4;  Scbo). 

ad  Apollon.  Ii 'ml.  iv.  57.)  Ruins  of  this  town  still 
exist  at  the  fn^of  mount  Latmus  on  the  borders  of 
lake  Baffi,  which  is  probably  a portion  of  the  ancient 
Sinus  Latmicus,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  river 
Maeander.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  239; 
Fc Howes,  Exc.  tn  At.  Min.  p.  263,  who,  confounding 
the  lake  of  Baffi  with  that  of  Myna,  considers  the 
ruins  of  Heracleia  to  be  those  of  Myus.) 

3.  A town  on  the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  to 
Hecatonne&i.  This  town  and  the  neightouring  Cory, 
phantis  are  called  villages  of  the  Mytilenaeans. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  607 ; Plin.  v.  32,  who  speaks  only  of 
a Ilcracleotet  tractus  ; Steph.  B.  i.  r.) 

4.  Su reamed  Pontica,  on  the  coast  of  Phrygia, 
in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  was  a colony  of 
the  Megarians,  in  conjunction  with  Tanagraeans 
from  Boeotia.  (Paus.  v.  26.  § 6 ; Justin,  xvi.  3.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  542)  erroneously  calls  the  town  a 
colony  of  Miletus.  It  was  situated  a few  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Lycos,  and  had  two  ex> 
cel  lent  harbours,  the  smaller  of  which  was  made 
artificially.  (Xen.  A nab.  vi.  2.  § 1 ; Diod.  xiv.  31 ; 
Arrian,  PcripL  p.  15;  Memnon,  p.  52.)  Owing  to 
its  excellent  situation,  the  town  soon  rose  to  a high 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  not  only  reduced  the  Mari- 
andyni to  subjection,  but  acquired  the  supremacy  of 
several  other  Greek  towns  in  its  neighbourhood;  so 
that,  at  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity,  it  ruled 
over  the  whole  territory  extending  from  the  Sangarius 
in  the  west  to  the  Parthenius  in  the  east.  A pro- 
traded  struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
demos  (Ariatot.  PoliL  v.  5)  at  last  obliged  the  inha- 
bitants to  submit  to  a tyrannis.  In  the  reign  of 
Dionysius,  one  of  these  tyrants,  who  was  married  to 
a relation  of  Darius  Codomannus,  Heracleia  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  But  this  state  of  things 
did  not  last  long ; for  the  rising  power  of  the  Bithy  nian 
princes,  who  tried  to  reduce  that  prosperous  maritime 
city,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Galatians  in  Asia,  who 
were  instigated  by  the  kings  of  Bithynia  against 
Heracleia,  deprived  the  town  gradually  of  a consider- 
able part  of  its  territory.  Still,  however,  H con- 
tinued to  maintain  a very  prominent  place  among 
the  Greek  colonies  in  those  parts,  until,  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Mithridates,  it  received  its  death 
blow ; for  Aurelius  Cotta  plundered  and  partly  de- 
stroyed the  town  (Memnou,  c.  54).  It  was  afterwards 
indeed  restored,  but  remained  a town  of  no  im- 
portance (“  oppidum,”  Plin.  ri.  1 ; comp.  Strab.  xii. 
p.  543  ; Scylax,  p.  34;  Ptol.  v.  1.  § 7 ; Marciau. 
pp.  70,  73;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  748,  ad 
Nicand.  Alex.  13;  Eustalh.  ad  Dionyt.  Per.  791). 
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Heracleia,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Heraclides  i 
Pontic  us  and  his  disciple  Dionysius  Metathemenus, 
still  exists  under  the  name  of  JJerakie  or  EreidL 
For  the  history  of  this  important  colony  see  Justin, 
xvi.  3 — 5 ; Polsberw,  de  Rebus  HeracUae , Bran- 
denburg. 1833,  8 vo.  (Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Anc.  Hist. 
iii.  pp.  113,  fol.) 


5.  A town  of  uncertain  site  in  Lydia,  perhaps  not 
far  from  Magnesia  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus. 
From  this  town  the  magnet  derived  its  name  of 
Jleracleus  lapis.  (Steph.  B.  i.  v. ; Ilesych.  s.  v. ; 
Zenoh.  Prov.  ii.  22,  p.  90,  ed.  Leutsch.)  [L.  S.] 

HERACLEIA  ('H pdaXtia,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  751; 
Plin.  v.  20),  a small  town  on  the  coast  of  N.  Syria 
to  the  X.  of  Laodicea-ad-Marc  (Ladikiyeh).  Pocockc 
(Trav.  voL  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  194)  has  identified  it  with 
J feinet  JJorja , the  small  town  and  half-ruined  port 
from  which  salt  and  wheat  are  brought  from  Cyprus 
(comp.  Chesncv,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  453), 
and  found,  on  the  small  flat  point  that  makes  out 
into  the  sea,  several  graves  cut  into  the  rock,  some 
atone  coffins,  and  pieces  of  marble  pillars;  to  the  N. 
he  .saw*  some  remains  of  piers  built  into  the  sea,  of 
foundations  of  walls  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  signs 
of  a strong  building  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde , voL  xv.  pt.  i.  p.  99.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIA  PARTHIAE  ('HpAtAeia,  Strab. 
xi.  p.  514).  Strabo  mentions  a town  of  this  name, 
which  lie  places,  together  with  Apomeia,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Rhagae.  Nothing  certain  is  known  about 
it;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that  it 
is  the  same  as  a town  of  the  same  name  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  which  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  subsequently,  when  destroyed,  was  named 
by  Antiochus,  Achais  (vi.  16.  s.  18).  [V.] 

HERACLEIUM  ('HpdxAcior).  1.  A town  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Chersooesus  Taurica;  it  was 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Pal  us  Moeotis,  near 
Parthenium,  but  its  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  494;  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 4.) 

2.  A promontory  on  Die  east  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
south  of  cape  Torcticc,  and  150  stadia  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Achaeus.  (Arrian,  PeripL  p. 
79.) 

3.  A cape  and  town  on  the  same  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  1 50  stadia  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Achaeus. 
(Arrian,  PeripL  p.  78.)  Pliny  (vi.  5)  mentions  He- 
racleium  on  this  coast  as  70  miles  distant  from 
Sebastopol  is ; but,  although  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining whether  this  or  the  other  Heracleium  be 
meant,  the  distance  renders  it  probable  that  Pliny  is 
speaking  of  the  Heracleium  south  of  the  Achaeus. 

4.  A promontory  and  river  on  the  same  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  between  the  rivers  Phasis  in  the  north 
and  the  Bathys  in  the  south.  (Plin  vi.  4.) 

5.  A promontory  and  port-town  on  the  coast  of 
Pontns,  between  Amisus  and  Polemoninm.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  548 : ‘HpdxAeior  &xpa;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 3 : 'Hpa*A«Wf 
&*por;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  73 ; Ajollon.  lthod.  ii.  969). 
The  modern  name  is  Thermch. 
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6.  The  name  of  the  arx  of  the  town  of  Caunus  in 
Caria,  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ptolemy 
of  Egypt  in  his  expedition  against  Asia  Minor. 
(Diod.  Sic.  xx.  27.) 

7.  A small  town  in  the  district  Cyrrbestica,  be- 
tween mount  Am  anus  and  the  Euphrates;  near  this 
place  the  Parthian  Pacorus  was  defeated  by  the 
Roman  general  Yentidins.  (Strab.  xvi.p.751.)  [L.S.] 

HERACLEIUM  ('HpdfcAeioK,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 6). 
a place  in  Crete,  which  Strabo  (x.  pp.  476,  484) 
calls  the  port  of  Cr.oesus,  was  situated,  according 
to  the  anonymous  coast-descriher  (Stadia*™.),  at  a 
distance  of  20  stadia  from  that  city.  The  name 
Heracleia  ('HpdjcA«ia,comp.  Plin.  iv.20)  is  simply 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  as  the  17th 
of  the  23  Hcracleias  he  enumerates.  Although  the 
ecclesiastical  notices  make  no  mention  of  this  place 
as  a bishop's  see,  yet  there  is  found  among  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Seventh 
Council  held  at  Nicaea,  along  with  other  Cretan  pre- 
lates, Theodores,  bishop  of  Heracleopolis.  (Cornel. 
Creta  Sacr.  vol.  i.  p.  254.)  Mr.  Pashley  (Trar. 
vol.  i.  p.  263)  has  fixed  the  site  at  a little  rocky 
hill  to  the  W.  of  Kakau-6ros.  There  are  remains 
of  buildings,  probably  of  no  earlier  date  than  the 
Venetian  conquest,  but  the  postilion  agrees  \vith  the 
indications  of  the  ancients.  fE.  B.  J.l 

HERACLEIUS,  river.  [Buu «/] 
HERACLEOPO'LIS  MAGNA(*H/xucA4ovs  w6\is 
peydArj  or  y &vu,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 7;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.; 
Strab.  xvii.  pp.  789,  809,  812;  Hcrculis  Oppidum, 
Plin.  v.  9.  § 9,  11;  Eth.  'HpaKAeovoAiVrjs),  was 
the  capital  of  the  Nomos  liemrleotes  in  Middle 
Egypt.  It  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  the  Fyoum  (Nomos  Animates),  on  an  island 
I formed  by  the  Nile,  the  Bohr  Jusuf,  and  a canal. 
After  Memphis  and  Heliopolis  it  was  probably  the 
! most  important  city  south  of  the  Thctwld.  When 
in  the  eighth  dynasty  of  kings  Memphis  apparently 
lost  its  pre-eminence,  the  Aegyptian  monarchy  pa^ed 
over,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Heracleopolis,  lefore  it 
, was  established  at  Thebes.  The  Lists  of  Manet  ho 
, exhibit  two  dynasties  of  Heracleopolite  kings,  the 
; ixtli  and  xth,each  containing  nineteen  names.  But 
wc  know  the  appellation  of  the  founder  of  them  alone, 
Achthoes,  a ferocious  tyrant,  who  went  mad  und  was 
destroyed  by  a crocodile.  Centuries  afterward  the  ich- 
neumon was  worshipped  at  Heracleopolis,  from  which 
wc  may  infer  that  the  hostility  to  the  crocodile  was 
handed  down.  (Agatharch.  ap.  Photium , p.  1339, 
R.;  Aelian,  Hist.  An.  x.  47.)  It  is  probable  that, 
nnder  these  dynasties  commenced  at  least  those 
great  works  which  tradition  connected  with  the 
name  of  Moeris,  and  that  tlio  canal  and  terraces  of 
the  Arsinoite  nomc  were  their  works.  The  He- 
racleoto  nome  partook,  indeed,  of  the  exuberant  fer- 
tility of  the  Fyoum  district.  Under  the  Lower  empire 
it  formed  part  of  the  Roman  prefecture  of  Arcadia. 
(\ot.  Dign.  Imp.)  Its  ruins  are  inconsiderable; 
the  modem  hamlet  of  Anasieh  covers  a portion  of 
them.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde , vol  i.  p.  789.)  [W.  B.  D.j 
HERACLEOPO'LIS  PABVA  (f?  kot»  or  'Hpo- 
uXiovs  x6\is  pixpa,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 56:  Joseph.  BelL 
JutL  iv.  11.  §5;  Steph.  B.  /.  r.;  II  erac  lefts,  JL 
Anton,  p.  152;  Hereclium,  Tab.  Pevt.),  is  men- 
tioned only  in  the  later  times  of  Egyptian  history. 
It  stood  near  Pelusium,  in  the  Scthmite  nome.  and 
beyond  the  westernmost  branch  of  the  Delta.  Hence 
it  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  denominated 
Set  brum  (%«9pov,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  and  regarded  as 
the  capital  of  the  nome.  It  was  about  22  miles 
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from  Tanis.  Its  ruins  are  now  covered  by  the  lake 
Mtnzaleh,  near  whose  western  border  it  was  pro- 
bably situated.  (Champollion,L\E^y/>te,vo).ii.  p.  130; 
D'Anville,  Mem.  sur  VEgypte,  p.  96.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HKRACLEUSTIBUS,  the  name  of  a station  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  11  M.  I*,  from  Apollouia. 
Tafel  (<le  Viae  Egnat.  Part.  Orient,  p.  6)  has  con- 
jectured that  it  is  equivalent  to  ’HpaxAiovr  ori- 
6os.  [E.B.J.] 

HERAEA  ('Hpa!a:  Eth.  ’Hpaitvs,  'Hpatvs,  in  an 
ancient  inscription  ’ HpFaotos : tho  territory  'Hpaua- 
•m),  the  most  important  Arcadian  town  on  the 
Lower  Alpheius,  was  situated  near  the  frontiers  of 
Elis,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Arcadia  to  Olympia. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Heraeous,  a son 
of  Lycaon,  and  to  have  been  called  originally  Solo- 
gorgus.  (Paus.  viii.  26.  § 1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.  'Hpaio.) 
At  an  early  period  the  Horaeans  concluded  a treaty 
with  the  Eleiaus  for  mutual  protection  and  support 
for  one  hundred  years;  the  original  of  which  treaty, 
engraven  on  a bronze  tablet  in  the  old  Peloponne- 
sian dialect,  was  brought  from  Olympia  by  Gell, 
and  is  now  in  the  Payne  Knight  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  treaty  is  placed  about  the 
50th  Olympiad,  or  li.  c.  580,  since  it  belongs  to  a 
time  when  the  Eleians  exercised  an  undisputed  su- 
premacy over  the  dependent  districts  of  Pisatis  and 
Triphylia;  and  the  Ilcmeans  consequently  were 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  their  support.  (For 
a copy  of  the  inscription  see  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  1;  Buckh,  lnscr.  no.  11,  vol.  i.  p.  26.)  Heraea 
was,  at  that  time,  the  chief  village  among  eight 
others  which  lay  scattered  upon  tho  bonks  of  the 
Alpheius  and  its  tributaries  the  Ladon  and  Ery- 
manthus;  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  separate  vil- 
lages were  transferred  to  Heraea,  and  a city  there 
was  founded  by  the  Spartan  king  Cleombrotas  or 
Cleonymus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  337.)  In  consequence 
of  their  close  connection  with  Sparta,  the  lieraeaus 
incurred  the  hostility  of  tho  other  Arcadians,  who 
laid  waste  their  territory  in  b.  c.  370.  (Xen.  Heli 
vi.  5.  § 22.)  At  a later  time  Heraea  was  a member 
of  the  Achaean  League;  and,  as  Elis  was  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  the  Aetolian  League,  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  contests  between  these  two  powers. 
(Polyb.  ii.  54,  iv.  77,  seq.)  It  was  afterwards  in 
the  hands  of  Philip,  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
Achaeans.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8,  xxxii.  5,  xxxiii.  34 ; Po- 
lyb, xviii.  25,  30.)  Heraea  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(viiL  p.  388)  as  one  of  the  deserted  cities  of  Arca- 
dia; but  when  it  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  it  was 
still  a place  of  some  importance.  The  latter  writer 
describes  its  temples,  batlis,  plantations  of  myrtles 
and  other  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius: 
among  its  temples  he  mentions  two  6acred  to  Diony- 
sus, one  to  Pan,  and  another  to  Hera,  of  the  latter  of 
which  only  some  ruins  were  left.  (Paus.  viii.  26.  §§ 
1,2.) 

Ihe  site  of  Heraea  is  fixed  by  its  distance  from 
tho  mouth  of  tho  Ladon,  which,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias, was  15  stadia.  The  same  writer  says  that 
the  greater  part  of  tho  city  lay  upon  a gently  sloping 
hill,  and  the  remainder  upon  the  hanks  of  the 
Alpheius.  The  remains  of  Heraea  are  visible  on  a 
hill  west  of  the  village  of  Aianni  (St.  John), 
bounded  on  either  side  by  a ravine,  and  sloping 
down  towards  the  river.  These  ruins  extend  along 
the  summit  of  the  hill  and  the  slope  towards  the 
river;  but  they  are  inconsiderable,  and  have  for  the 
most  part  been  cleared  away  in  consequence  of  the 
fertility  of  the  laud.  A sweetish  red  u inc  is  grown 
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upon  the  spot,  which  Leake  says  has  more  flavour 
and  body  than  almost  any  other  he  met  with  in  the 
Morea.  This  wine  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  was  said  to  make  women  fruitful.  (Tbeophr. 
II.  Pi  ix.  20;  A then.  i.  p.  31 ; Plin.  xiv.  18.  a.  22; 
Aelian,  V.  U.  xiii.  6.) 

Heraea  was  favourably  situated  in  several  respects. 
Its  territory  was  fertile,  and  it  was  situated,  as  we 
have  already  said,  on  the  high  road  from  Olympia 
into  the  interior  of  Arcadia.  From  the  north  of 
Arcadia  a road  led  into  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius, 
near  Heraea;  and  two  roads  led  into  the  Hereatis, 
one  from  Megalopolis,  and  tho  other  from  Mesaetra 
and  Pliigalia,  which  joined  the  former  close  to  the 
town.  There  was  a bridge  over  the  Alpheius  close 
to  Heraea,  which  Philip  restored  in  n.  c.  219.  (Po- 
lyb. iv.  77,78.)  The  Heraeatis  was  separated  from 
Pisatis  by  the  river  Erymanthus,  and  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Megalopolis  by  the  river  Buphagus.  (Gell, 
I Oner,  of  the  Morea,  p.  113;  Leake,  Morea , vol. 
ii.  p.  91 ; Boblave,  Recherche s,  <jc.  p.  159;  Curtius 
Pelopotmeeoi,  vnL  i.  p.  363,  seq.) 


COIN  OF  1IEIIAEA. 

HERAEI  MONTES  (r&  'Hpa?a  5prj ),  a gronp 
or  range  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  (iv.  84),  who  describes  in  glowing  colour* 
the  pleasant  shaded  valleys  in  which  they  abounded, 
the  rich  forests  with  which  they  were  covered,  ami 
the  abundance  of  wild  fruits  they  produced.  Ho 
gives  no  clue  to  their  position,  and  they  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  island  : hut  Vibius  Sequester  tells 
us  (p.  8)  that  the  river  Chrysas  had  its  source  in 
the  Heraean  mountains;  and  this  shows  that  they 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  range  which  occupies 
tho  whole  north  of  Sicily,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Messana  to  that  of  Panomius.  The  natural 
beauties  of  this  mountain  tract  accord  well  with  the 
description  of  Diodorus,  whence  the  name  of  Calo 
Acte,  “ the  beautiful  shore,”  was  given  to  the  N. 
ooast  of  Sicily,  which  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
range  : and  Fazello  describes  the  fertility  and  plea- 
santness of  their  southern  slopes  in  tenns  which 
fully  justify  the  rhetorical  praises  of  Diodorus 
(Fazell.  ix.  4.  p.  385).  The  great  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  whole  of  this  range  of  mountains,  to 
the  dry  and  bare  calcareous  hills  of  the  centre  and 
south  of  Sicily,  con  indeed  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  being  those  intended  by  that  nuthor.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  fix  the  precise  limits  within 
which  the  term  was  applied.  The  lofty  mass  of 
the  Monte  Madonia , the  Mons  Nebrodes  of  the 
ancients,  is  in  fact  only  a portion  of  the  same 
chain,  while  on  the  E.  the  continuation  of  the  range, 
towards  Messana  and  the  promontory  of  Pelorus, 
appears  to  have  been  designated  as  the  Mons  Nep- 
tunius.  The  central  portion  of  the  range,  between 
Caronia  and  Traina,  is  still  covered  with  an  im- 
mense forest,  now  called  the  Bosco  di  Caronia  : 
the  highest  summit  of  this  gronp,  Monte  Sori, 
attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000  feet  above  tho 
sea. 

It  is  certainly  erroneous  to  extend  the  name  of 
the  Hcraei  Montes,  as  has  been  done  by  Cluver  and 
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Farther,  not  only  to  the  mountains  about  Enna, 
bnt  to  the  great  calcareous  hills  which  extend  from 
thence  to  the  S.E.  and  fill  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  Val  di  Nolo.  The  natural  characters  of  that 
part  of  Sicily  must  always  have  been  essentially 
ciffereat  from  those  of  the  mountainous  region  of 
the  north.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HEBAEUM  (’Hpaiov.  Karaulf),  a town  on  the 
Thracian  coast  of  tho  Propontis,  a little  to  the  east 
of  Biaanthe.  (Herod,  iv.  90;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  In 
some  of  the  Itineraries,  the  place  is  called  Hiertum 
or  Ereon.  I L.  S.j 

HEBAEUM.  [ Coructh U8 , p.  685,  b.J 
HEBA'TEMIS  (’Hpdrt/m,  Arrian,  Jnd.  c.  39),  a 
canal  in  Persia,  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  cut  from  a 
larger  river  at  no  great  distance.  This  river  was 
probably  the  Padargus  mentioned  in  tho  same  chap- 
ter by  the  Greek  historian.  The  canal  terminated 
at  the  sea;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  traces  of 
it  now  remain,  unless  the  Khore-eueri  of  D’ An- 
tilles map  represents  it,  which  is  possible.  [V.] 
HERBANUM,  a town  of  Etruria,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  in  Pliny’s  list  of  the  towns  in  the 
interior  of  that  country.  (Plin.  in.  5.  s.  8.)  It  has  been 
generally  assumed,  but  entirely  without  authority,  to 
be  the  place  called  Urbs  Veins  by  Paulus  Diaconua 
(iv.  33),  a name  which  has  been  probably  corrupted 
into  that  of  the  modem  city  of  Orvicto.  The  Urbi- 
veutam  of  Procopius  (O bpSi€«yTovt  B.  G.  ii.  20), 
which  ho  describes  as  a strong  fortress,  very  difficult 
of  access,  is  probably  the  same  place  with  the  Urbs 
Vetus  of  Paulas.  Orvielo  certainly  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Etruscan  town,  as  is  proved  by 
tombs  and  antiquities  discovered  there,  and  the  name 
of  Urbs  Yetus  could  obviously  not  have  been  the 
original  one ; but  the  identification  of  Urbs  Vetns 
with  Herbanum  is  mere  conjecture.  (Dennis,  Etruria, 
vol.  i,  p.  526.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERBESSUS.  [Eiujessus.] 

HE'RBITA  ( Epffira,  Steph.  B.,  Ptol.:  Eth.  'Ep€i- 
raios,  Herbitensis),  a city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Heraean  mountains.  It  was  a city  of  the 
Siculians,  and  is  first  mentioned  about  445  b.c.,  when 
it  was  subject  to  the  rule  of  a prince,  or  despot, 
named  Archonides,  who  co-operated  with  Ducetius, 
chief  of  the  Siculi,  in  founding  hia  new  settlement  at 
Cale  Acte.  (Diod.  xii.  8.)  [Calacte.]  In  b.c.  403, 
it  was  besieged  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  but  with- 
out effect  ; and  several  years  after  we  find  it  still 
maintaining  ita  independence  against  that  monarch. 
Meanwhile  Archonides,  who  was  still  ruler  of  the 
city,  proceeded  to  extend  his  power  by  founding  the 
colony  of  Alaesa,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island. 
(Diod.  xiv.  15,  16,  78.)  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the 
citizens  of  Alaesa,  having  subsequently  attained  to 
great  prosperity  [Alaksa],  disdained  to  acknow- 
ledge their  descent  from  so  inferior  a city  as  Her- 
bita ; but  the  latter  teems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
wan  unimportant  plaoe.  Its  name  does  not  again 
occur  in  history,  but  Cicero  calls  it  **  honcsta  et  co- 
piosa  dvitasrt  ( Verr . iiL  32);  it  had  a fertile  and 
extensive  territory,  which  was  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  produced  abundance  of  com  : the  inhabi- 
tants were  diligent  and  active  agriculturists  (summi 
aratores),  and  a quiet,  frugal  race.  They,  however, 
suffered  severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres ; so 
that  the  number  of  the  cultivators  (aratores)  was 
reduced  from  257  to  120,  and  their  territory  ren- 
dered almost  desolate.  (Cic.  Verr.  iiL  18,  32 — 34, 
51.)  Hcrbita  is  still  mentioned  among  the  towns  of 
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| Sicily  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  ; but  after  this  all 
trace  of  it  disappears,  and  the  data  for  fixing  ita  po- 
sition are  sufficiently  vague.  Ptolemy  appear*  to 
place  it  between  Agyrium  and  Leontini,  but  the 
other  towns  with  which  it  is  associated  by  Cicero  ami 
Diodorus  would  point  to  a more  northerly  position  : 
and  Cluverius  is  probably  right  in  placing  it  at  AV- 
coria,  a town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  S.  Filipp v 
dArgiro  (Agyrium),  or  rather  at  a place  called  Sper- 
linga,  about  2 miles  W.  of  it,  in  a more  elevated  situa- 
tion, and  now  uninhabited.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Ptol. 
Hi.  4.  § 13  ; Cluver.  SicU.  p.  329.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERCULA'NEUM  (the  form  Herculanawi  ap- 
pears to  be  erroneous;  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  (ad 
Att.  vu.  3.  § 1)  generally  cited  in  support  of  it, 
the  true  reading  seems  to  be  u Aeculanum : " see 
Orell.  nd  loc.  'HpdirAfioi',  Strab.;  *H pKouAdvtor, 
Dion  Cass.:  Eth.  Herculanensis:  Ercolano ),  a town 
of  Campania,  situated  on  the  gulf  called  the  Crater 
(the  Bay  of  Naples),  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius. 
The  circumstances  attending  its  discovery  have  ren- 
dered its  name  far  more  celebrated  in  modem  times 
than  it  ever  was  in  antiquity,  when  it  certainly  never 
rose  above  the  condition  of  a second-class  town.  It 
was,  however,  a place  of  great  antiquity:  its  origin 
was  ascribed  by  Greek  tradition  to  Hercules,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  founded  a small  city  on  the  spot,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name.  (Dionys.  L 44.)  Hence 
it  is  called  by  Ovid  u Hercules  urbs  " (Me t xv.  7 1 1 ). 
But  this  was  doubtless  a mere  inference  from  the 
name  itself,  and  we  have  no  account  of  any  Greek 
colony  there  in  historical  times,  though  it  is  probable 
that  it  must  have  received  a considerable  mixture  at 
least  of  a Greek  population,  from  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Neapolis  or  Cumae : and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  extent  to  which  Greek  influences  had  pervaded 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  its  inhabitants,  in 
common  with  those  of  all  this  p»rt  of  Campania. 
Strabo’s  account  of  its  early  history  is  confused ; he 
tells  us  it  was  at  first  occupied  (as  well  as  its  neigh- 
bour Pompeii)  by  Oscans,  afterwards  by  Tyrrhenians 
and  Pelasgians,  and  after  this  by  the  Samnitea  (v. 
p.  247.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  here  means  by 
Tyrrhenians  the  Etruscans,  or  rather  uses  the  two 
names  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians  as  nearly 
synonymous : but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact  that  Herculaneum  may  have  been  at  one  time  a 
Pelasgic  settlement,  and  that  its  population,  previous 
to  its  conquest  by  the  Samnites,  was  partly  of  I’e- 
Lnsgic  and  partly  of  Oscan  extraction  Its  name, 
and  the  legends  which  connected  it  with  Hercules, 
may  in  this  case  have  been  originally  Pelasgic,  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Campania  (Strab.  1.  c.):  and  this  is  all  that  we 
know  of  its  history  previous  to  its  passing  under  the 
Roman  dominion.  Nor  have  we  any  particular  ac- 
count of  the  time  at  which  this  took  place;  for  the 
Herculaneum  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  45)  as  having 
been  taken  by  the  consul  Carvilius  from  the  Samnites 
in  b.  c.  293,  must  certainly  be  another  town  of  the 
name  situated  in  the  interior  of  Samnium,  though 
we  have  no  further  clue  to  its  position.  The  only 
occasion  on  which  it  plays  any  part  in  history  is 
during  the  Social  War,  when  it  took  up  arms  against 
the  Romans,  but  was  besieged  and  taken  by  F.  Didius, 
supported  by  a Hirpinian  legion  under  Minatius 
Magius.  (Yell.  Pat.  ii.  16.)  It  has  been  supposed 
that  a body  of  Roman  colonists  was  afterwards  esta- 
blished there  by  Sulla  (Zumpt,  de  CoL  p.  259),  hot 
there  is  no  proof  of  this.  It  seems,  however,  to  bare 
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heen  certainly  a place  of  some  importance  at  this 
time:  it  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a municipinm  and  ap- 
I<ears  to  have  been  well  fortified,  whence  Strabo  calls 
it  a fortress  (<ppovplov):  he  describes  it  as  enjoying 
a peculiarly  healthy  situation,  an  advantage  which 
it  owed  to  its  slightly  elevated  position,  on  a pro- 
jecting headland.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246.)  The  historian 
Sisenna  also,  in  a fragment  preserved  by  Nonius 
(iii.  p.  207.  s.v.  Fluvius),  describes  it  as  situated 
on  elevated  ground  between  two  rivers.  Its  ports 
also  were  among  the  best  on  this  line  of  coast. 
(Dionys.  i.  44.)  It  is  probable  that,  when  the  shores 
of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples  became  so  much 
frequented  by  the  Romans,  many  of  them  would  have 
settled  at  Herculaneum,  or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  its  municipal  opulence  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  results  of  recent  discoveries;  but 
though  its  name  is  mentioned  by  Mela  and  Floras, 
as  well  as  by  Pliny,  among  the  cities  of  the  coast  of 
Campania,  it  is  evident  that  it  never  rose  to  a par 
with  the  more  flourishing  and  splendid  cities  of  that 
wealthy  region.  (Mela,  ii.  4.  § 9;  Flor.  i.  16.  § 6; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  site. 

In  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  i>.  63)  Herculaneum 
suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake,  which  laid 
great  part  of  the  city  in  ruins,  and  seriously  damaged 
the  buildings  that  remained  standing.  (Senec.  N. 
Qu.ri.  1.)  This  was  the  same  earthquake  which 
nearly  destroyed  Pompeii,  though  it  is  referred  by 
Tacitus  to  the  preceding  year.  (.4  an.  xv.  22.) 
Sixteen  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Titus  (a.  d.  79), 
a still  more  serious  calamity  befell  both  cities  at 
once,  the  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  that 
year  having  buried  them  both  under  the  vast  accu- 
mulations of  ashes,  cinders,  and  volcanic  sand  poured 
forth  by  that  mountain.  (Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  24.) 
Herculaneum,  from  its  position  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  mountain,  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  suffer; 
and  tliis  is  evident  from  the  celebrated  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  describing  the  catastrophe,  which  does 
not  however  mention  either  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii 
by  name.  (Plir*.  Ep.  vi.  16,  20.)  But  Retina,  where 
the  elder  Pliny  first  attempted  to  land,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  violence  of  the  eruption,  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  former  city.  Ita 
close  proximity  to  Vesuvius  was  also  the  cause  that 
the  bed  of  ejected  materials  under  which  Hercu- 
laneum was  buried  assumed  a more  compact  and 
solid  form  than  that  which  covered  Pompeii,  though 
it  is  a mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  been  stated  by 
many  writers,  that  the  former  city  was  overwhelmed 
by  a stream  of  lava.  The  substance  with  which  it 
is  covered  is  only  a kind  of  volcanic  tuff,  formed  of 
accumulated  sand  and  ashes,  but  partially  conso- 
lidated by  the  agency  of  water,  which  is  often  poured 
nut  in  large  quantities  during  volcanic  eruptions. 
(Daubeny  on  Volcanoes , p.  222,  2nd  edit.)  The 
destruction  of  the  unfortunate  city  Was  so  complete 
that  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  restore  or  rebuild 
it:  but  it  appears  that  a small  population  gradually 
settled  once  more  upon  the  site  where  it  was  buried, 
and  hence  we  again  meet  with  the  name  of  Hercu- 
laneum In  the  Itineraries  of  the  4th  century.  ( Tab. 
Pent.)  This  later  settlement  is  supposed  to  have 
been  again  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
A.  n.  472;  and  no  trace  is  subsequently  found  of  the 
name. 

Though  the  position  of  Herculaneum  was  clearly 
fixed  by  the  ancient  authorities  on  the  coast  between 
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Xcapolis  and  Poinpeii,  and  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
its  exact  site  remained  long  unknown ; it  was  placed 
by  Cluverius  at  Torre  del  Greco,  nearly  two  miles 
too  far  to  the  E.  (Clover.  ItaL  p.  1154.)  But  in 
1738  the  remains  of  the  theatre  were  accidentally 
discovered  in  sinking  a well,  in  the  village  of  Resina; 
and  excavations,  being  from  this  time  systematically 
carried  on,  have  brought  to  light  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  city,  including  the  Forum,  with 
two  adjacent  temples  and  a Basilica.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  circumstance  that  the  ground  above  the 
site  of  the  buried  city  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  large  and  populous  villages  of  Resina  and  Forties 
lias  thrown  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  ex- 
cavations, which  have  been  carried  on  wholly  by 
subterranean  galleries;  and  even  the  portions  thus 
explored  have  been  for  the  most  part  filled  up  again 
with  earth  and  rubbish,  after  they  had  been  examined, 
and  the  portable  objects  found  carried  off.  The  con- 
sequence is,  tliat  while  the  works  of  art  discovered 
here  far  exceed  in  value  and  interest  those  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  the  bronze  statues  especially  form 
wane  of  the  choicest  ornaments  of  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  the  remains  of  the  city  itself  possess  com- 
paratively little  interest.  The  only  portion  that  re  ■ 
mains  accessible  is  the  theatre,  a noble  edifice,  built 
of  solid  stone,  in  a very  massive  style;  it  has  1 8 curie/, 
or  rows  of  seats,  and  is  calculated  to  have  been  ca- 
llable of  containing  8000  persons.  Fragments  dis- 
covered in  it  prove  that  it  was  adorned  with  eques- 
trian statues  of  bronze,  as  well  as  with  two  chariot* 
or  bigae  in  gilt  bronze;  and  several  statues  both  in 
bronze  and  marble  have  been  extracted  from  it.  For 
this  splendid  edifice,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription 
over  the  entrance,  the  citizens  of  Herculaneum  were 
indebted  to  the  munificence  of  a private  individual, 
L.  Annins  Mammianus  Rufus : the  date  of  its  erection 
is  unknown ; but  it  could  not  have  been  earlier  tlian 
the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  building  had 
consequently  existed  but  a short  time  previous  to  its 
destruction.  From  the  theatre  a handsome  street, 
36  feet  in  breadth,  and  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
porticoes,  led  to  a large  open  space  or  forum,  on  the 
N.  side  of  which  stood  a Basilica  of  a noble  style  of 
architecture.  An  inscription  informs  us  that  this 
was  erected  at  his  own  cost  by  M.  Nonius  Balbus, 
praetor  and  proconsul,  who  at  the  same  time  re- 
built the  gates  and  walls  of  the  city.  No  part  of 
these  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  plan  and 
extent  of  the  ancient  city  therefore  remain  almost 
unknown.  Not  far  from  the  Basilica  were  discovered 
two  temples,  one  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription, was  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods 
(Mater  Deum),  and  had  been  restored  by  Vespasian 
after  the  earthquake  of  a.  n.  63.  Another  small 
temple,  at  a short  distance  from  the  theatre,  appa 
rently  dedicated  to  Hercules,  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  paintings  with  which 
the  walls  were  adorned,  and  which  have  been  from 
thence  transported  to  the  Museum  at  Naples.  At 
some  distance  from  these  buildings,  towards  the  \V.t 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  a small  ravine  or  water- 
course, was  found  a villa  or  private  house  of  a moat 
j sumptuous  description;  and  it  was  from  hence  that 
! many  of  the  most  beautiful  statues  which  now  adorn 
| the  Xcajiolitan  Museum  were  extruded.  Still  more 
j interest  was  at  first  excited  by  the  discovery  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  this  villa  of  a small  library  or  cabi- 
; net  of  MSS.  on  rolls  of  papyrus,  which,  though 
■ charred  and  blackened  so  as  to  be  converted  into  a 
I substance  resembling  charcoal,  were  found  to  be 
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still  legible.  Bat  the  hopes  at  first  entertained  that 
we  should  here  recover  some  of  the  lost  literary 
treasures  of  antiquity  have  been  signally  disap- 
pointed, the  works  discovered  being  principally 
treatises  on  Hie  Epicurean  philosophy  of  very  little 
interest 

A full  account  of  the  early  excavations  and  dis- 
coveries at  Herculaneum  will  be  found  in  Venuti 
( Prime  Scoverie  di  Ercolano,  4to.  Roma,  1748),  and 
in  the  more  recent  work  of  lorio  (Molina  tugli  Scari 
di  Ercolam »,  8vo.  Naples,  1827).  The  works  of  art 
and  other  monuments  discovered  on  the  site,  are 
figured  and  described  in  the  magnificent  work  of 
U Antichita  di  Ercolano , in  8 vols.  folio,  published 
at  Naples,  from  1757  to  1792.  The  inscriptions 
are  given  by  Mommsen  ( laser . Rcgn.  Neap.  pp.  122 
— 127);  and  an  account  of  the  papyri  will  be  found 
prefixed  to  the  work  entitled  Herculancnsium  Volts* 
vtinum  quae  superstmt,  of  which  only  two  volumes 
have  been  publiahed,  in  1793  and  1809.  A sum- 
mary account  of  the  general  results  will  be  found  in 
Itomanelli  ( Viaggio  ad  Ercolano , 8vo.  Naples,  1811), 
and  in  Murray’s  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  superior  facilities 
afiorded  by  Pompeii  have  for  many  years  caused 
Herculaneum  to  bo  almost  wholly  neglected  : even 
the  excavations  previously  carried  on  were  conducted 
without  system,  and  no  regular  plans  were  ever  taken 
of  the  edifices  and  portions  of  the  city  then  explored. 

The  modem  village  of  Retina,  which  now  covers 
a large  part  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  has  , 
evidently  retained  the  name  of  Retina,  a placo 
mentioned  only  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  describing  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.  d.  79.  (Plin.  Ep. 
vi.  16.)  It  appears  to  have  been  a naval  station, 
where  a body  of  troops  belonging  to  the  fleet  at 
Misenum  (Classiarii)  were  at  that  time  posted,  who 
applied  in  great  terror  to  Pliny  to  extricate  them 
from  their  perilous  position.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that 
it  must  have  been  close  to  the  sea- coast,  and  probably 
served  as  the  port  of  Herculaneum.  The  exact 
position  of  this  cannot  now  be  traced,  for  the  whole  of 
this  line  of  coast  has  undergone  considerable  alterations 
from  volcanic  action.  The  point  of  the  promontory 
on  which  the  ancient  city  was  situated  is  said  to  be 
95  feet  within  the  present  line  of  coast;  and  the 
difference  at  other  points  is  much  more  considerable. 
We  learn  from  Columella  (A.  R.  x.  135)  that  Her- 
culaneum possessed  salt-works,  which  he  calls  “ Sa- 
linao  Herculeae,”  on  the  coast  to  the  E.,  immediately 
adjoining  the  territory  of  Pompeii.  The  Tabula 
marks  a station,  which  it  calls  '*  Oplontis,”  between 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  6 miles  from  the  former 
town ; but  the  name,  which  is  otherwise  unknown, 
is  probablv  corrupt.  [E.  1L  B.] 

HERCULEUM  FRETUM.  [Gaditanum  Fkk- 

TUM.] 

HE'RCULIS  ARENAE  («Z  too  'HpcutXlovi 
0?vtr),  a range  of  sand-hills  in  the  NW.  of  Cyre- 
naica,  behind  Hcsperides,  containing  the  source  of 
the  river  Lathon.  (PtoL  iv.  4.  §§  8,  10.)  They 
form  the  N.  part  of  the  Jcbel  Barkahy  its  S.  part 
being  the  Velpi  M.  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.j 

HE'RCULIS  COLUMNAR  (ai  'HpoocA«oor  on}- 
A<u,  ai  'HpdttAnoi  cttjAcu,  Strnb.  &c. ; ’HpcurAeoi 
ordAai,  'HpaieXios  iriovts,  Pind. : Herculeae  Co- 
lumnar, Mel.,  Plin.,  fee. : Herculis  Speculae,  Flor. 
iv.  2 : also  simply  2ryj\at  and  Columnae : the  Pillars 
of  Hercules ),  is  a name  commonly  understood  now, 
as  it  was  generally  among  the  ancients,  in  one  par- 
ticular sense,  namely,  as  denoting  the  twin  rocks 
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which  guard  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean 
(Mare  Internum,  Ac.)  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  [Gaditam  m Fristum]  ; of 
which  the  one  on  the  N.  or  European  side  was  called 
Calpr,  that  on  the  S.  or  African  side  Adtla.  But 
this  simple  statement  is  far  from  containing  a suf- 
ficient account  of  the  meaning  attached  to  the  name 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Its  origin  goes  back  into  the  legendary  period; 
and  wc  are  here  again  involved  in  the  oft-recurring 
difficulty  as  to  whether  the  legend  was  founded  on  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge,  or  whether,  the  legend 
being  purely  imaginary  at  first,  a positive  sense  was 
given  to  it  as  geographical  discovery  advanced.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  columns,  as  well  as 
altars,  were  erected  to  mark  the  furthest  points 
reached  by  conquerors  and  discoverers  [Alexandri 
Auak]  ; and  hence,  in  connection  with  the  mythical 
expedition  of  Hercules  to  the  extreme  west,  such 
memorials  would  be  sought  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  wo  find  Pillars  of  Hercules  mentioned  in 
other  distant  regions  of  the  earth  to  which  Hercules 
was  supposed  to  have  penetrated,  namely,  in  the  N. 
of  Germany,  and  the  W.  extremity  of  Gauf.  (Tae. 
Germ.  3,34;  Scynm.  Ch.  188;  Serv.  ad  Yirg.Aen. 
xi.  262,  where  we  have  a parallel  case  in  **  the  Pil- 
lars of  Proteus  ” for  the  borders  of  Egypt.)  Other 
examples  are  mentioned  in  the  interesting  discussion 
on  this  use  of  columns  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  170,  171). 
But  there  was  also  another  reason  to  look  for  columns 
in  those  regions;  for  Aeschylus  tells  us  of  the  M Pil- 
lar of  Heaven  and  Earth,”  that  is,  the  pillar  which, 
resting  on  earth,  supported  the  vault  of  heaven,  and 
which  was  upborne  by  Atlas  (Prom.  349,  428). 
That  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  identified  by  some 
with  those  of  Atlas  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
former  are  also  called  the  Pillars  of  Kronos  and  of 
Briareus,  deities,  like  Atlas,  of  the  Titan  race. 
(Aristot.  ap.  Aelian,  V.H.  v.  3;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Bpui- 
plw  trrfjAai;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  564  ; Sc  hoi. 
ApolL  Khod.  L 165:  the  Scholiast  to  Pindar,  Netn. 
iii.  37,  calls  them  the  Pillars  of  Aegaeon,  which  is 
another  name  of  Briareus;  and  elsewhere  Briareus 
himself  is  called  Hercules,  Zenob.  Prov.  Cent.  v.  49.) 

But  when  the  ancient  writers  began  to  investigate 
the  matter  more  closely,  they  were  greatly  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  where  the  Pillars  were  to  be  sought. 

* chat  they  were,  and  why  they  were  called  by  the 
name  of  Hercules. 

1.  The  name  is  not  found  in  Homer,  although  the 
manner  in  which  he  sjraks  of  Ulysses’s  passage 
out  of  the  sea  into  the  ocean  and  back  again,  seems 
to  imply  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Strait* 

The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  in  Greek  poetry  is  by  Pindar,  who  mort 
than  once  names  them  as  the  point  to  which  Un- 
fa tne  of  his  heroes  reached,  but  beyond  which  no 
mortal  could  advance,  whether  he  were  wise  or 
foolish;  and  in  one  passage  he  speaks  of  Gades  ir. 
the  same  terms,  thus  evidently  recalling  the  two 
positions  as  closely  connected.  (Pind.  OL  iii.  79. 
Nem.  iii.  35,  iv.  112,  Jslhm.  iv.  20.)  Herodotus, 
whose  knowledge  was  derived  from  the  records  o: 
Phoenician  navigation,  speaks  of  the  Pillars  with 
perfect  familiarity,  as  of  a well-known  position,  ami 
the  tenour  of  his  remarks  on  those  regions  leaven 
littlo,  if  any  doubt,  that  he  placed  them  at  the  Straits 
(Herod,  iv.  42,  181,  185.)  Scylax  assigns  to  then 
the  same  position,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  near  Gades.  He  places  them  at  the  distance  a’ 
a days  journey  from  one  another,  and  distinguLdic 
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between  the  Columns  in  Europe  and  the  Columns 
in  Libya , using  the  plural  by  a kind  of  attraction, 
for.  when  he  describes  them  more  particularly,  be 
speaks  of  each  in  the  singular.  (Scylax,  pp.  1,  51, 
ed.  Hudson;  pp.  1,  120,  126,  ed.  Gronov.)  From 
these  testimonies,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous 
allusions  of  other  writers,  it  appears  that  the  common 
opinion  had  become  pretty  well  established  from  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  (Comp.  Polyb.  iii.  35;  Diod.  Sic. 
ir.  18;  Dion.  Per.  64,  454,  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.; 
Palaeph.  52;  Philostr.  ViL  Apollon . v.  1,  5,  &c.) 
The  same  thing  is  evident  from  numerous  passages 
of  Strabo,  who,  in  the  course  of  a very  interesting 
discussion  on  the  whole  subject,  accounts  for  the 
various  positions  assigned  to  the  Pillars  as  follows 
(iii.  pp.  169 — 172).  An  oracle  had  commanded  the 
Tyrians  to  found  a colony  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
The  settlers  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  on  arriving  at 
the  Straits,  thought  they  had  reached  the  term  both 
of  the  inhabited  world,  and  of  the  expedition  of 
Hercules;  and,  taking  the  rocks  of  Calpe  and  A by  la 
for  the  Pillars  of  which  they  were  in  search,  they 
landed  at  a spot  within  the  Straits,  where  stood,  in 
Strabo's  time,  the  city  of  the  Exitani  [Saxetanum]  ; 
but,  finding  the  sacrifices  inauspicious,  they  returned. 
Another  party,  sent  out  some  time  afterwards,  pro- 
ceeded 1500  stadia  beyond  the  Straits,  as  far  as  an 
island  sacred  to  Hercules,  opposite  to  the  spot  on  the 
Iberian  coast  where  the  city  of  Onoba  afterwards 
stood;  but,  again  finding  the  sacrifices  inauspicious, 
these  also  returned  home.  A third  attempt  had  for 
its  result  the  foundation  of  Gades.  Hence  it  came 
to  pass  that  some  sought  the  Pillars  in  the  headlands 
of  the  Straits,  others  at  Gades,  and  others  at  some 
place  even  beyond  Gades  in  the  Ocean.  The  general 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  Calpe  and  Abyla;  but  some, 
among  whom  was  Artemidorus,  took  the  Pillars  to 
be  the  small  islands  near  each,  of  which  one  was 
tailed  the  Island  of  Hera,  by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  the  islands  off  C.  Trafalgar , the  ancient  Ju* 
nonis  Prom.,  which  headland  the  authors  of  this 
opinion  seem  to  have  confounded  with  Calpe.  (Comp, 
the  Note  to  Groskurd’s  translation,  l.  e.)  Some  even 
transferred  the  celebrated  rocks  called  Planetae  and 
Symplegades  to  the  Straits,  and  identified  them  with 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Scymnus  Chius,  who,  like 
Artemidorus,  took  the  Pillars  for  islands,  places  them 
far  within  the  Straits,  at  Maesaca,  near  the  city  of 
the  Exitani,  above  mentioned.  (Vv.  142 — 145). 

2.  As  to  tchat  the  pillars  were  believed  to  be, 
Strabo  also  gives  some  interesting  information.  Some 
took  them  for  rocky  headlands,  others  for  islands; 
the  former  rising  up  from  the  land,  the  latter  out  of 
the  sea,  like  gigantic  columns.  But  others,  regard- 
ing the  custom  previously  referred  to,  or  even  taking 
the  word  <rrrj\ai  literally,  looked  for  cities,  or  arti- 
ficial mounds,  or  columns,  or  statues,  erected  either 
by  Hercules  himself,  to  mark  the  term  of  his  con- 
quests, or  dedicated  by  Phoenician  navigators  to  this 
their  tutelary  deity,  to  record  the  extent  of  their 
discoveries.  (Comp.  Hesvcli.  s.v.  trrfjAa*  8 urripovr.) 
This  literal  interpretation,  he  tells  ns,  prevailed 
among  the  Iberians  and  Libyans,  who  denied  that 
there  was  anything  at  the  Straits  rcscmhling  columns, 
but  pointed  out,  ns  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
bronze  columns  in  the  temple  of  the  god  at  Gades, 
on  which  the  expenses  of  building  the  temple  were 
inscribed.  He  adds  that  this  opinion  was  held  by 
Posddoniufl,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks  in  general, 
who  considered  the  pillars  to  mean  promontories. 
Strabo's  refutation  of  this  opinion  is  an  interesting 
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effort  of  ancient  criticism.  (Comp.  Strnb.  i.  pp.  21, 
32,  47,  49,  51,  52,  56,  58,  64,  ii.  pp.  67,  68,  71, 

78,  79,  84,  86,  89,  90.  93,  101, 105,  108,  &c.&c.) 
Not  only  the  nature,  but  also  the  number , of  the 
Pillars  was  disputed;  the  common  opinion  making 
them  two,  while  others  gave  the  number  as  one , or 
three , or  four.  (Hesycli.  L c.) 

3.  The  true  reason  of  the  name  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  fact  that  Melcarth,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Heracles,  was  the  tutelary  god  of  the 
Phoenicians,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  legends  respect- 
ing Hercules:  how  far  those  legends  originated  in 
the  Phoenician  worship,  this  is  not  the  place  to  in- 
quire. The  view  generally  taken  by  the  Greeks  may 
1)«  collected  from  the  passages  of  Strabo  just  quoted. 
But  the  later  writers  Bought  for  an  interpretation 
from  their  physical  views  of  the  legends  of  Hercules. 
One  story  was  that  he  tore  asunder  the  rocks  which 
had  before  entirely  divided  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
from  the  ocean.  (Mela,  i.  5.  § 3,  ii.  6.  § 6.)  Pliny 
assigns  both  reasons  (iii.  prooem.  “ Abila  Africae, 
Europae  Calpe,  laborum  Herculis  meta:  quam  ob 
causam  indigenae  columnas  ejus  Dei  vocant,  c re- 
dan tque  perfoosas  exclusa  antra  admisisse  maria,  et 
rerum  naturae  mntasse  faciem.”)  The  interesting 
speculations  of  the  ancients,  respecting  the  physical 
cnanges  resulting  from  the  supposed  disruption,  es- 
pecially the  opinion,  discussed  by  Strabo,  that  the 
Mediterranean  had  previously  bren  connected  with 
the  Red  Sea,  and  that  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was 
formed  by  the  lowering  of  the  Mediterranean  through 
its  new  outlet,  belong  rather  to  other  places  in  this 
work  [Erythraeum  Mare,  Mare  Ixtkrxum]  : 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  here  that 
Mela  (/.  c.)  indicates  just  the  opposite  opinion, 
namely,  that  the  Mediterranean  was  elevated  by  the 
influx  of  the  Atlantic;  and  the  same  idea  is  conveyed 
by  Pliny’s  phrase  of  “ admisisse  maria.”  Another 
legend  was  that  Hercules  forced  the  two  rocks  into 
temporary  union  to  make  a bridge  for  the  safe  con- 
veyance of  the  herds  of  Geryon  to  Libya  (Avien.  Ora 
Marit.  326);  and  another,  that  he  narrowed  the 
Strait,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  sea-monsters  which  bad 
previously  made  their  way  in  from  the  Ocean  and 
infested  the  Mediterranean  (Diod.  Sic.  iv.  18).  It 
only  remains  to  notice  that  one  of  the  principal 
parallels  of  latitude,  by  which  Eratosthenes  and 
other  ancient  geographers  divided  the  earth  into 
tcA ipara,  was  drawn  through  the  Pillars,  passing 
also  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Athens,  Rhodes, 
and  the  Taurus,  to  Thinae.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  67,  68, 

79,  &c.  &c.;  Schwartz,  Diss.  de  Columnis  Her- 
mits, Allorf,  1749, 4to;  Gosselin,  Rech.  svr  la  Ceogr. 
Syst.  dcs  Anc.  tome  iv.  pp.  1 — 10,  Paris,  1813; 
Humboldt,  KrUische  Unterruchungen,  vol.  i.  pp.  451, 
foil.;  I’kert,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  b.  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'RCULIS  INSULA.  [Carthago  Nova: 
Ovoba]. 

HE'RCULIS  LIBURNI  PORTUS  [LiBrweuM.] 
HE'RCULIS  MONOECI  PORTUS.  [Mojcok- 
cus.] 

HE'RCULIS  PORTUS.  1.  A small  port  on 
the  coast  of  Etruria,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Monte  Argentaro.  [Argentarrs  Mows.] 

2.  (6  'HpauKtovs  A in^y.  Strab.  vi.  p.  256;  Port  us 
Herculis,  Plin.iii.  5.  s.  10),  a port  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  placed  by  Pliny  between  Hipponium  and 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Metaurus.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it 
was  between  Hipponium  and  the  Port  us  Herculis  that 
the  coast  l*epan  to  curve  round  towards  the  Sicilian 
| Strait,  lienee,  it  is  probable  that  the  name  was 
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given  to  the  port  of  Tropea,  which  is  cloee  to  the 
headland  called  Capo  Vatioano,  where  tin  coast 
actually  begins  to  trend  to  the  S.,  and  mnst  always 
hare  been  of  importance  as  a port  The  modem 
name  of  Tropea  seems  to  point  to  a Roman  origin, 
but  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  writer. 

3.  (*Hpcuf\«ouj  Aiftfjr,  Ptol.  iiL  3.  § 3),  a port  on 
the  south  coast  of  Sardinia,  between  Sulci  and 
Nora,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy,  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  one  now  known  as  Porto  di  Malfatano. 
(De  la  Marmora,  Voyage  cn  Sardaigne,  vul.  ii.  p. 
394.)  ft  H.  B.] 

HE'RCULIS  PROMONT ORIUM  (rb'HpchtAe.oe, 
Strab.  ri  p.  259),  a promontory  of  Bruttium,  which 
is  regarded  by  Strabo  as  the  extreme  S.  point  of  that 
country,  and  consequently  of  all  Italy.  It  is  now 
called  Cajte  Spttrtivento,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  SE. 
point  of  the  great  headland  forming  the  extremity 
of  Bruttium,  as  Cape  Leucopetra  ( Capo  deW  Armi ) 
is  the  SW.  Hence,  Strabo  is  perfectly  correct  in 
saying  that,  immediately  after  doubling  the  Her- 
culean Promontory,  the  course  of  a voyager  would 
lie  to  the  NE.  It  is,  however,  in  just  the  same 
latitude  as  Leucopetra,  which  was  more  commonly 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Italiun  peninsula.  [E.  H.  B.j 

HERCULIS  PROMONTORIUM  ('HpoxAfoui 
6.npov : C.  Mogador ),  a promontory  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Mauretania,  half  a degree  8.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
liver  Phuth.  (Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 4.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'RCULIS  SILVA,  a forest  of  Germany,  men- 
tioned uuly  by  Tacitus  ( Ann.  ii.  12)  as  situated  on 
the  east  of  the  river  Visurgis,  whence  modem  writers 
identify  it  with  the  Suntelgebirge , on  the  west  of  the 
town  of  Minden.  [L.  S.] 

HE'RCULIS  TEMPI.UM.  [Gades.] 
HERCUNIATAE  or  HERCUNIATES  (*E picov- 
yiaraf),  a tribe  in  Pannoma,  occupying  the  district 
between  the  Danubius  and  lake  Pelso.  (Plin.  iii.  28; 
Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 3.)  Their  name  is  believed  to  indicate 
that  they  were  a Celtic  people.  [L.  S.] 

HERC YN A.  [ Boeoti a,  p.  4 1 2,  b.] 
HERCY'NLA  SILVA  ( Hercynius  Sallus , Liv.v. 
34;  Hercynium  jugum,  Plin.  iv.  28;  'Epnvyla  5\tj, 
'EfUtwtoy  Spot,  ‘ZpKvvtof  bpvp6s,  rh.  ’Eptcuna),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Gennany,  the  extent  and 
situation  of  which  are  described  very  differently  by 
the  writers  of  different  ages.  Some  of  the  earlier 
authors  place  the  Hercynian  forest  near  the  Pyrenees 
(Schol.  adDionys.  Perieg.  286),  while  others  assign 
to  it  a place  near  the  northern  ocean  (Diod.  v.  21; 
Eustatb.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  285;  Scnec.  Med.  712) 
or  in  the  country  of  the  Celts  (Schol.  ad  Apollon. 
Jihod.  iv.  640).  The  earliest  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  Aristotle  (Meteor,  i.  13:  'KpKvvia  opn),  who 
speaks  of  it  generally  as  a range  of  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Europe  ; but  the  first  author  that  affords 
any  more  detailed  information  is  Julias  Caesar  ( B . G. 
vi.  24,  25),  according  to  whom  its  breadth  was  nine 
days’  journey  and  its  length  sixty.  It  commenced 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Helvetii,  Kernel es,  and  Rau- 
raci,  and  extending  in  an  eastern  direction  parallel  to 
the  Danube  reached  the  country  of  the  Daci  and 
Anartes;  it  then  turned  northward,  traversing  the 
countries  of  many  nations.  He  therefore  makes  the 
mountains  commence  on  tins  east  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  leaves  its  eastern  termination  undefined.  On 
the  whole,  Poinponius  Mela  (iii.  3)  and  Strabo  (iv. 
p.  292)  agree  with  this  description,  according  to 
which  the  Hercynia  Silva  would  be  a general  name 
for  almost  all  the  mountains  of  Southern  and  Central 
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Gennany,  that  is,  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to 
Transylvania,  comprising  the  Schwarzwald,  Oden- 
wald,  Spessart,  Rhon,  Thiiringer  Wald,  the  Harz 
mountain  (which  seems  to  have  retained  a trace  of 
the  ancient  name),  Kauhe  Alp,  Steigerwald,  and  the 
Fichtel-,  Ere-,  and  Rieaengebirgo.  At  a later  period, 
when  the  mountains  of  Germany  had  become  better 
known  to  the  Romans,  the  name  Hercynia  Silva  was 
applied  to  the  more  limited  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tending around  Bohemia,  and  extending  through 
Moravia  into  Hungary.  (Tac.  Germ.  28,  30;  Plin. 
iv.  25, 28.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  § 7)  applies  the  name 
only  to  the  range  connecting  the  Sudetes  with  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  Caesar  ( B . G.  vi.  26,  foil.)  gives 
a full  account  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  animaU 
that  were  found  in  those  extensive  forests.  At  the 
time  when  they  became  better  known,  the  separate 
parts  of  the  mountain  chain  were  designated  by 
separate  names,  as  A bnoba,  Rauraci  Monte a,  A Ipii 
Montes,  Bacenis  Silva,  Melibocm,  Sudeti  Montes, 
Gabreta  Silva,  Asciburgius  Mons,  and  Sarmattci 
Montes.  The  name  Hercynia,  which  some  regard 
as  a name  of  Celtic  origin,  is  probably  connected 
with  the  old  German  Hart,  Hard , and  Harz,  signi- 
fying a woody  mountain.  [L.  S.J 

HERDO'XE  A (’E pbuyia,  Ptol. : Ordona),  a city  of 
the  interior  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  branch  of  the 
Appian  Way  which  led  from  Canuxium,  by  Equus 
Tuticus,  to  Beneventum.  It  was  distant  26  R.  miles 
from  Canusium  and  19  from  Aecae  ( Troja ).  (I tin. 
A nt.  p.  11 6 ; Tab.  Pent. ; Strab.  vi.  p.  283,  where  the 
name  is  corruptly  written  in  all  the  MSS.  and  old 
editions  Ktpb<*yia.)  Herdonea  is  remarkable  in  Ro- 
man history  for  having  witnessed  the  defeat  of  two 
different  Roman  armies  by  Hannibal  at  an  interval  of 
only  2 years : the  one  in  u.c.  212,  under  the  praetor 
Cn.  Fulvius  Flaccus  ; the  other  in  B.C.  210,  under 
the  proconsul  Cn.  Fulvius  Centnmalus.  (Liv.  xxv. 
21,  xxvii.  1.)  After  the  second  of  these  victories, 
Hannibal,  having  no  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of 
Herdonea  (which  was  one  of  the  places  that  had 
joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle  of  Cannae), 
destroyed  the  city,  and  transferred  all  its  inhabitants 
to  Metapontuin  and  Thurii.  It  must  have  been  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  but  appears  never  to  have  risen 
again  into  a place  of  importance.  8 iii  us  Italicos 
speaks  of  it  as  an  obscure  and  deserted  place  (viii. 
568) ; and  though  its  existence  as  oneof  the  municipal 
towns  of  central  Apulia  is  attested  by  the  geo- 
graphers and  itineraries  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §72;  Strab.  L c.),  its  name  is  never  agam 
mentioned  in  history.  It  appears  however  to  have 
survived  till  the  middle  ages,  and  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  arc  described 
as  extensive  and  indicating  a place  of  importance, 
are  still  visible  on  the  summit  of  a slight  hill,  a short 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  modern  Ordona,  a mere 
group  of  houses  between  Bo  vino  and  Cerignola,  on 
j the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Otranto.  They  are 
described  by  Mola  (Pertgrinaz.  per  la  Puglia, 
p.  44),  and  by  Romanelli  (%*ol.  ii.  p.  258). 

The  name  of  Herdonea  is  variously  corrupted  into 
Erdonias  (Bin.  Ant.  p.  116),  Serdonis  (Itm.  Hier. 
p.  610),  Ardona  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  260)  : and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Ahdoxeak  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxiv.  20),  where  Fabius  established  lus  winter 
quarters  in  u.  c-  214,  is  only  a corruption  of  the 
same  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HE'RIUS  ("Hpior).  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § l)  places  the 
Hcrius  on  the  const  of  Gallia  Lugdnnensis,  between 
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the  Bri  rates  Port  us  and  the  Vindana  or  Vi  dun  a 
Portus.  Ptolemy’s  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Heriua  (49$°)  makes  it  nearly  as  far  north  as  tlie 
outlet  of  the  Seine.  D'Anville  [Duretik]  supposes 
the  Herins  to  be  the  Vilaine,  the  first  large  river 
north  of  the  Loire.  He  adds  (Votice,  <fc.,  Herius 
Fluv.)  that  the  passage  of  the  Vilaine  between 
Roche -Bernard  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  now 
called  Treig-hier , and  that  we  may  readily  believe 
Treig-hier  to  be  a corruption  of  Trajectum  Herii. 
This  may  be  so;  or  Trtig-hier  may  be  the  old  Celtic 
name.  Some  geographers  assume  the  Herius  to  be 
the  small  river  A way  north  of  the  Vilaine ; but  this 
is  only  a guess  like  the  other.  [G.  L.] 

HERMAEUM  PROM.  (*EppaJa  4*pa,  Ptol.  iii. 
17.  § 3),  a point  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  has 
been  identified  with  Ponla  Trividi.  (Hock,  AY* fa, 
vol.  i.  p.  388.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERMAEUM  PROM.  (*E Pluua  htpa).  1.  A 
headland  on  the  coast  of  Marmarica,  between  Phoe- 
nicus  and  Paraetonium.  (Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 7 ; Stadi- 
asm.  p.  437).  2.  In  Africa  Propria.  [Mercurii 
Prom.]  [P.  S.] 

HERMI'NIUS  MONS  (jb  Spot  'Epplvior:  Sierra 
de  la  Estrella ),  a mountain  range  of  Lusitania,  S.  of 
the  river  Durius  ( Douro ),  a position  of  &ome  impor- 
tance in  Caesar’s  campaign  in  Lusitania.  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  52;  Hirt.  Bell,  Alex.  48;  Suet.  Goes.  54.) 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  still  called  Hermeno  and 
Arminna  (Resendius,  Antiq.  Lusit.  p.  58;  Link, 
Reise  dttrch  Portugall,  vol.  ii.  p.  142;  Florez, 
Esp.  S.  voL  xiiL  p.  166;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  p. 
277).  [P.  S.] 

HERMIONE  or  HERMION  ('E Herod., 
Xen.,  Strab.  ; 'Lppuuv,  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  615; 
Polyb.  ii.  52  ; 'Eppiab,  Scylax,  p.  20  : Eth.  'E ppu- 
oettsf;  fern.  'E ppiov'n:  Adj.  'Eppiorixis,  Hennio- 
neus,  Hermionius,  Hennionicus : the  territory  'Eppi- 
om),  a town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Argolis, 
in  the  wider  use  of  this  term,  but  an  independent 
city  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history, 
and  possessing  a territory  named  Hermionis.  The 
sea  between  the  southern  coast  of  Argolis  and  the 
island  of  Hydrea  was  called  after  it  the  Hermioxi- 
cus  Suius  ('EppioviKbt  k6a*oj,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335). 
which  was  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  Argolic  and 
Saronic  gulfs. 

Hermione  was  founded  by  the  Dryopes,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  their  original  abodes 
on  Mount  Oeta  and  its  adjacent  valleys  by  Heracles, 
and  to  have  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  their 
three  chief  towns  were  Hermione.  Aaine,  and  Eton. 
(Herod,  viii.  43,  47 ; Diod.  iv.  37.)  Hermione  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  its  kindred  city 
Asine.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  560.)  Asine  and  Eton  were 
conquered  at  an  early  period  by  the  Dorians,  but 
Hermione  continued  to  exist  as  an  independent  Dry- 
opian  state  long  afterwards.  Hermione  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  important  of  the  Dryopian  towns, 
and  to  have  been  in  possession  at  one  time  of  a larger 
portion  of  the  adjacent  coast,  as  well  as  of  several 
of  the  neighbouring  islands.  Strabo,  following  an- 
cient authorities,  places  the  promontory  Scyllaeuni 
in  Hermionis  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373),  and  the  Hermionic 
gulf  extended  along  tbe  coast  of  Troezen  as  far  as 
this  promontory.  Hermione  is  mentioned  first  among 
the  cities  of  the  Amphictyony,  the  representatives 
of  which  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  adjacent 
island  of  Calaureia  (Strab.  viii.  p.  374),  from  which 
it  has  been  inferred  that  Hermione  had  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  confederacy,  and  that  the  island  be- 
VOL.  I. 
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longed  to  this  city.  It  is  expressly  stated  that 
Hydreia  belonged  to  the  Hermionians,  and  that  they 
surrendered  this  island  to  the  Samian  pirates,  who 
gave  it  into  the  charge  of  the  Troezenians.  (Herod, 
iii.  59.)  The  Hermionians  are  mentioned  as  Dry- 
opes at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars:  they  sent 
three  ships  to  Salamis,  and  300  men  to  Plataea. 
(Herod,  viii.  43,  ix.  28.)  Subsequently  the  Argivea 
took  possession  of  Hermione,  and  settled  there  an 
Argive  colony.  There  is  no  account  of  its  conquest, 
and  Pausanias  supposes  that  the  Argivea  obtained 
peaceable  possession  of  the  town ; but  it  probably 
came  into  their  power  about  the  same  time  that  they 
subdued  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  B.  c.  464.  Some  of 
the  expelled  Hermionians  took  refuge  at  Halieis, 
where  the  Tirynthians  had  also  settled  ; and  it  was 
perhaps  at  this  time  that  the  lower  city  was  deserted. 
(Paus.  ii.  34.  § 5 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  373 ; comp.  Steph. 
B.  s v.  Tipws ; Mliller,  Dor.  voL  i.  p.  199,  Engl, 
trans.)  Hermione  now  became  a Doric  city;  but 
tbe  inhabitants  still  retained  some  of  the  ancient 
Dryopian  customs.  Thus  it  continued  to  be  the 
chief  scat  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  Chthonia,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  deity  of  the  Dry- 
opians ; and  we  learn  from  a remarkable  inscription 
that  the  Asinaeans,  who  had  settled  in  Messenia 
after  their  expulsion  from  Argolis,  continued  to  send 
offerings  to  Demeter  Chthonia  at  Hermione.  (Bockb, 
I user.  no.  1193.)  Although  Hermione  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Argives,  it  did  not  continuo 
permanently  subject  to  Argoe,  and  it  is  mentioned 
subsequently  as  an  independent  town  and  an  ally 
of  Sparta.  (Thuc.  ii.  56,  viii.  3.)  After  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Acrocorinthus  by  Aratus,  the  tyrant 
who  governed  Hermione  voluntarily  surrendered  his 
power,  and  the  city  joined  the  Achaean  league. 
(Polyb.  ii.  44.)  Hermione  continued  to  exist  long 
afterwards,  as  is  proved  by  its  numerous  cans  and 
inscriptions. 

Pausanius  describes  Hermione  at  considerable 
length.  The  old  city,  which  was  no  longer  inhabited 
in  his  time,  stood  upon  a promontory  seven  stadia  in 
length,  and  three  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part;  and 
on  either  side  of  this  promontory  there  was  a con- 
venient harbour.  There  were  still  several  temples 
standing  on  this  promontory  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  one  sacred  to 
Poseidon.  The  later  town,  which  Pausanias  visited, 
stood  at  the  distance  of  four  stadia  from  this  temple 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  hill  Pron.  It  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  was  in  earlier  times  the 
Acrojjolia  of  the  city.  Among  its  ruins  lies  the 
! modern  village  of  Kastri.  Of  the  numerous  tem- 
ples mentioned  by  Pausanias  the  most  important 
was  the  ancient  Dryopian  sanctuary  of  Demeter 
Chthonia,  situated  on  a height  of  Mount  Pron,  said 
to  hate  been  founded  by  Chthonia,  daughter  of  Pho- 
n incus,  and  Clyinenus  her  brother.  (Eur.  Here. Fur. 
615.)  It  was  an  inviolable  sanctuary;  but  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Cilician  pirates.  (Phot.  Z^ar.  r.  v. 
Eppuheri  ; Pint.  Pomp.  24.)  Opposite  this  temple 
was  one  sacred  to  Clyinenus  ; and  to  the  right  wn* 
the  Stoa  of  Echo,  which  repeated  the  voice  three 
times.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  there  were  three 
sacred  places  surrounded  with  stone  fences  ; one 
named  the  sanctuary  of  Clymenus,  the  second  that 
of  Pluto,  and  the  third  that  of  the  Achcrusian  lake. 
In  the  sanctuary  of  Clymenus  there  was  an  opening 
I in  the  earth  which  the  Hermionians  believed  to  be 
! the  shortest  road  to  Hades,  and  consequently  they 
put  no  money  in  tbe  mouths  of  their  dead  to  pay 
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the  ferryman  of  the  lower  world.  (Pens.  iL  35  ; 

Strab.  vui.  p.  373.) 

From  Hermione  a peninsula,  now  called  Kranidhi, 
extends  towards  the  south  and  west  It  contains 
two  promontories,  on  each  of  which  there  are  Hel- 
lenic remains,  l’ansanias  names  two  ancient  places, 
called  Halice  and  Mascs,  on  the  road  from  Hermione 
to  Asine,  both  of  which  must  hare  been  situated  in 
this  peninsula,  but  he  gives  no  further  indication  of 
their  position.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
Hellenic  remains  near  C.  Muzdki,  on  the  more 
easterly  of  the  two  promontories  above  mentioned, 
are  those  of  Halice;  and  that  the  remains  on  the  more 
westerly  promontory  at  Port  Kheti  represent  Mases  • 
but  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
ruins  near  C.  Mtaaki  are  those  of  some  town  the 
name  of  which  has  not  been  recorded ; that  Halice, 
or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Halids,  stood  at  Port  Khali ; 
and  that  Masea  was  situated  more  to  the  north,  on 
the  western  coast,  at  Port  KUddhia.  In  the  time  of 
Pnusanias,  Mascs  served  as  the  harbour  of  Hermione. 
[Halikis  ; Masse.]  Towards  the  east  the  frontier 
of  the  Hermionis  and  Troezenia  was  marked  by 
a temple  of  I)emeter  Thermasia,  close  to  the  sea, 
80  stadia  westward  of  Cape  Scvllaeum,  the  name 
of  which  has  been  preserved  in  that  of  Thermiri. 
(Pans.  ii.  34.  § 6.)  Near  this  temple,  on  the  road 
from  Troezen  to  Hermione,  was  a small  place  called 
Eilki  (EiA#o/),  the  name  of  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  modem  Ilio.  Westward  the  Hermionis 
seems  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  territory  of 
Asine.  On  the  road  from  Mases  to  Asine,  Pausanias 
mentions  the  promontory  Stkuthus  (IrpvQov j); 
at  the  distance  of  250  stadia  from  which,  by  a 
mountain  path,  were  Pitilanorium  (♦iAordp«»»') 
and  Boi.ki  (BoAeot),  the  latter  being  the  name  of 
a heap  of  stonee  : 20  stadia  beyond  Bolei  was  a 
place  called  Didymi  [Didymi].  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  457,  seq.,  Peloponaesiaca,  p.  281,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  Itecherch* t,  tec.  p.  60  ; Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesos  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  seq.) 

HERMIONES,  one  of  the  three  great  divisions 
into  which,  according  to  Tacitus  (Germ.  2),  the  Ger- 
man nation  was  divided.  These  divisions  were  the 
Ingaevonet.  inhabiting  the  country  near  the  ocean; 
the  Hermione*,  occupying  the  central  parts  of  Ger- 
many; and  the  rest  were  called  Istaevone*.  All 
three  were  said  to  have  received  their  names  from 
the  three  sons  of  Mannua;  and  as  the  one  after  whom 
the  Hermiones  were  called,  bore  the  name  of  I/emuno, 
Jrmino,  or  Jrmin,  Grimm  (Deutsche  MythoL  i.  p. 
320,  2nd  ed.)  suggests  that. their  name  should  be 
written  Herminones,  which  is  actually  the  reading  of 
one  of  the  MSS.  of  Tacitus.  Pliny  (iv.  28),  instead 
of  three,  mentions  five  great  divisions  of  the  Germans, 
and  makes  the  Hermiones  the  fourth,  adding  that 
they  incloded  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti,  and 
Cherusci.  Modem  writers  have  hazarded  numerous 
conjectures  as  to  the  different  tribes  contained  in 
these  three  or  five  groups ; hut  it  will  ever  remain 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  result  (See 
also  Mela.  iiL  3;  Orph.  Arqon.  1134.)  [L.  S.] 

HERMIO'NICUS  SINUS.  [Hermiore.] 

- HERMIONIS.  [Hermione.] 

HERMISIUM  (Pomp.  Mela.  ii.  1.  § 3 ; Plin.  iv. 
12).  a town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Tauric  Cber- 
sonesns.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERMON.  [Artilibarfs.] 

HERMONACTIS  VICUS  C Katpv, 

Strab.  riL  p.  30G ; Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 14),  a place  in 
Sarmatia  Europaeo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyras, 
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where  was  the  tower  of  Neoptolemus  (Strab.  1.  c. ; 
comp.  Anon.  PeripL  p.  10),  perhaps  a lighthouse. 
In  this  neighbourhood,  not  long  since,  the  remains 
of  an  old  tower  were  found.  (Kbler,  Mem.  de  CAcnd. 
de  St.  Petersb.  vol.  x.  p.  580.)  f E.  B.  J.l 

HERMON ACUM  or  HERMOMACUM,  one  of 
the  many  names  of  towns  ending  in  acum  in  North 
Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  between  Camararnm 
and  Bagacum  ( Cambray , and  Bavay),  and  8 from 
Bagacum,  which  is  8 Gallic  leagues.  D’Anville  finds  a 
place Bermerain,  between  Cambmy  and  Bavay,  which 
he  supposes  to  represent  Hermonacum.  [G.  L.] 
HEKMONASSA  (‘Eptubvaaoa,  Dionya.  552  ; 
Scymn.  Fr.  152  ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19.  § 5 ; Ptol.  r. 
9;  Steph.  B.  *.  c.),  a place  lying  between  Sindica 
and  Phanagoria,  which  Rcnnell  (Compar.  Gtog. 
vol.  ii.  p 331 ) fixes  at  the  opening  of  the  lake  into 
which  the  Kuhan  river  flows.  [E.  B.  J.] 

IiERMONTHIS  (‘'Ep^cw'fhv,  Steph.  B.s.r.;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  817;  Aristid.  Aegyptiae,  p.  568;  Her- 
munthis .It.  Anton,  p.  160;  PUn.  v.  9.  § 11 ; Macrob. 
Saturn,  i.  21),  the  modem  Erment.  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Hermonthite  nome  in  the  ThebaTd  — 
u TheboYs  Superior  * of  the  Itineraries.  It  stood 
about  eight  miles  SW.  of  Thebes,  and  24  NE.  of 
Latopolis,  in  lat.  25°  1 O'  N.  A little  above  Hermon- 
this  the  sandstone  rocks  which  bad  confined  the  Nile 
like  a wall  disappear,  and  limestone  hills  succeed, 
leaving,  especially  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
wider  margins  of  cultivable  land.  In  a plain  of 
this  expanding  character,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Nile,  stood  Uermouthis.  In  the  Pharaonic  times  it 
was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and 
their  son  Horns.  Its  ruins  still  attest  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  buildings;  but  the  Iseion,  of  which  the 
remains  are  extant,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  last 
Cleopatra  (b.c.  51 — 29),  and  the  sculptures  sppear 
to  allude  to  the  birth  of  Caesarian,  her  son  by  Ju- 
lias Caesar,  symbolised  as  that  of  the  god  Harpbre, 
the  son  of  Mandou  and  Ritho.  Its  astronomical 
ceiling  is  probably  genethliacal,  referring  to  tbs 
aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  Caeaarion’s  na  • 
tivity.  Adjacent  to  the  temple  are  the  vestiges  of 
a tank,  which  probably  served  as  a Kilometer,  since 
its  sides  exhibit  the  grooves  usual  in  such  basins. 
Under  the  later  Caesars,  Hermonthis  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Legio  lids  Valentiniana.  (Cham* 
pollion,  L'Egypte , vol.  i.  p.  195.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERMOPOLIS  MAGNA  (LppovwhMs 
Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 60;  Hermopolis,  Am- 
mian,  iL  16  ; Hermopolis,  JL  Anton,  pp.  154,  seq.; 
Mercurii  Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  9.  §11:  Eth.  ’tyitto- 
woAfnff  or  ’E puowoKirrts),  the  modem  Eshmoon, 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  1st. 
27°  4'  N.,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Hermopolite 
nome  in  the  Heptanomis.  It  is  sometimes,  indeed, 
as  by  Pliny,  reckoned  among  the  cities  of  Upper 
and  not  of  Middle  Egypt.  Hermopolis  stood  on  the 
borders  of  these  divisions  of  Egypt,  and,  for  many 
ages,  the  ThebaYd  or  upper  country  extended  much 
further  to  the  N.  than  in  more  recent  periods.  As 
the  border  town,  Hermopolis  was  a place  of  great 
resort  and  opulence,  ranking  second  to  Thebes  alone. 
A little  to  S.  of  the  city  was  the  castle  of  Hermo- 
polis,  at  which  point  the  river  craft  from  the  upper 
country  paid  toll  ( Ep^owoAircbof  <pv\ cuctj,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  813;  Ptol.  Le.;  the  Bohr  Jutuf  of  the 
Arabians).  The  grottos  of  Beni-hassan,  near  Anti- 
noopolis,  upon  the  opposite  hank  of  the  Nile,  were 
the  common  cemetery  of  the  Hermopoiitans,  fur, 
although  the  river  divided  the  city  from  its  necro- 
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polis,  jet,  from  the  wide  carve  of  the  western  hills  the  extensive  country  between  the  mountains  in  the 
at  this  point,  it  was  easier  to  ferry  the  dead  over  north-west  of  Bohemia  and  the  Roman  wall  in  the 
the  water  than  to  transport  them  by  land  to  the  south-west,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Agri 
hills.  The  principal  deities  worshipped  at  Her-  Decumates.  On  the  east  they  bordered  on  the  Na- 
mopolis  were  Typhon  and  Thotb.  The  former  was  risci,  in  the  north-east  on  the  Cherasci,  and  in  the 
represented  by  an  hippopotamus,  on  which  sat  a north-west  on  the  Cliatti.  The  accounts  of  the  an- 
hawk  fighting  with  a serpent.  (Plut.  It.  et  Otir , cients  about  the  Hennunduri  are  very  contradictory, 
p.  371,  D.)  Thoth  or  Tauth,  the  Greok  Herrnes,  They  belonged  no  doubt  to  the  Suevi-,  but  respecting 
the  inventor  of  the  pen  and  of  letters,  the  Ibis-  their  earliest  place  of  abode,  and  the  reasons  which 
headed  god,  was,  with  his  accompanying  emblems,  induced  them  to  quit  their  homes,  nothing  is  known, 
the  Ibis  and  the  Cynocephalus  or  ape,  the  mc#t  coo-  They  first  appear  in  history  at  the  time  of  Domitiua 
apicnous  among  the  sculptures  upon  the  great  por-  Ahenobarbus,  as  a host  expelled  from  their  country 
tico  of  the  tempte  of  Hermopolis.  His  designation  and  wandering  about,  until  Ahenobarbus  assigned  to 
in  inscriptions  was  M The  Lord  of  Eshmoan.”  This  them  a part  of  the  territory  of  the  Marcomanni,  be- 
portico  was  a work  of  the  Pharaonic  era  ; but  the  tween  the  Main  and  the  Danube.  That  district  had 
erections  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Hermopolis  were  upon  been  abandoned  by  the  Marcomanni,  and  continued 
a scale  of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  and,  al-  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Hennunduri  at  the  time  of 
though  raised  by  Grecian  monarch*,  are  essentially  Tacitus,  who  describes  them  as  friends  of  the  Ro- 
Egyptian  in  their  conception  and  execution.  The  mans.  (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  32,  ed.  Morel!. ; Tac. 
portico,  the  only  remnant  of  the  temple,  consists  uf  Germ.  41.)  Their  original  country  was,  according 
a double  row  of  pillars,  six  in  each  row.  The  archi-  to  some,  in  the  north  of  Bohemia  and  the  neighbour- 
traves  are  formed  of  five  stones  ; each  passes  from  ing  mountains;  for  Tacitus  places  the  sources  of  the 
the  oentre  of  one  pillar  to  that  of  the  next,  accord-  Albia  in  the  country  of  the  Hermunduri,  while  Strabo 
ing  to  a well-known  usage  with  Aegyptian  builders,  (vii.  p.  290)  places  them  beyond  the  Albis.  At  all 
The  intercolumnation  of  the  centre  pillars  is  wider  events,  however,  they  were  always  hostile  to  the 
than  that  of  the  others  ; and  the  stone  over  the  Marcomanni.  (Tac.  Ann.  il  63,  xii.  29,  xiii.  57.) 
centre  is  twenty-five  feet  and  six  inches  long.  These  After  the  overthrow  of  Marobodnus  and  Catualda, 
columns  were  painted  yellow,  red,  and  blue  in  which  they  themselves  had  assisted  to  effect  (Tac. 
alternate  bands,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  is  Attn.  ii.  63),  they  spread  in  a north-eastern  direction, 
well  represented  in  Minutoi's  14th  plate.  There  is  taking  possession  of  the  north-western  part  of  Bohe- 
alao  a peculiarity  in  the  pillars  of  the  Hermopolitan  mia  and  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Mam 
portico  peculiar  to  themselves,  or,  at  least,  discovered  and  Saale,  that  is,  the  part  of  Franconia  as  far  as 
only  again  in  the  temple  of  Guvrnou.  (Denon,  Kistmgen,  and  the  south-western  part  of  the  king- 
L'Egypte , plate  41.)  Instead  of  being  formed  of  dom  of  Saxony.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  106;  Tac.  Ann.  xiii. 
large  masses  placed  horizontally  above  each  other,  57.)  Henceforth  they  continued  to  occupy  that  ex- 
they  are  composed  of  irregular  pieces,  so  artfully  tensive  country,  and  soon  after  we  find  them  allied 
adjusted  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  lines  of  with  their  old  enemies,  the  Marcomanni,  in  their 
junction.  The  bases  of  these  columns  represent  the  war  against  the  Romans.  (Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Anion. 
lower  leaves  of  the  lotns;  next  come  a number  of  22;  Eutrop.  viii.  13.)  After  this  war  they  are  no 
concentric  rings,  like  the  hoops  of  a cask;  and  above  longer  mentioned,  but  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
these  the  pillars  appear  like  bunches  of  reeds  held  the  general  name  of  the  Suevi;  for  Jul.  Capitolinus 
together  by  horizontal  bonds.  Including  the  capital,  expressly  mentions  the  Hermunduri  on  the  same  oc- 
each  column  is  about  40  feet  in  height;  the  greatest  casion,  where  others,  each  as  Kutropius  and  Orosius 
circumference  is  about  28  J feet,  about  five  feet  from  (vii.  15),  speak  only  of  Suevi.  Even  Ptolemy  ap- 
the  ground,  for  they  diminish  in  thickness  both  pears  not  to  have  known  them,  for,  in  il  11.  § 24, 
towards  the  base  and  towards  the  capital.  The  he  enumerates  in  their  country  quite  different  tribes, 
widest  part  of  ths  intercolumnation  is  17  feet;  the  which  are  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  The  name 
other  pillars  are  13  feet  apart  Hermopolis  com-  Hermunduri  is  believed  by  some  to  signify  high- 
paratively  escaped  the  frequent  wars  which,  in  the  landers,  and  to  be  a compound  of  //er  = Ar,  that  ia 
decline  both  of  the  Pharaonic  and  Roman  eras,  de-  u high,”  and  Mund  = Man.  (Wilhelm,  German  it  n, 
v&stated  the  Heptanomis;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  pp.  208,  fol.)  [L.  S.] 

its  structures  have  suffered  severely  from  the  igno-  HERMES.  [Attica,  p.  325,  b.] 
ranee  and  cupidity  of  its  Mohammedan  rulers,  who  HE'RNICI  (jEpvucoi,  Strab.;  ‘’Epvurej,  Dionys.), 
have  burned  its  stones  for  lime  or  carried  them  a people  of  Central  Italy,  whose  territory  was  in 
away  for  building  materials.  [W.  B.  D.]  later  times  included  in  Latium,  but  who  appear  in 

HERMO'POLIS  PARVA  ('Ep^ou  *6\is  fttKpd,  the  early  history  of  Rome  as  a separate  and  inde- 
Steph.  B.  ».  r.;  Strab.  xvil  p.  802;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §46;  pendent  nation.  They  inhabited  the  upper  valley 
It.  Anton,  p.  154),  the  modem  Damanhur , was  a of  the  Trerus  or  &tcco,  together  with  the  mountain 
dty  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  in  the  nnme  of  Alex-  district  N.  of  that  river ; and  bordered  on  the 
andria,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  described,  the  chief  Aequians  towards  the  N.,  and  on  the  Volscians  to 
town  of  a Deltaic  Herroopolite  name.  It  stood  in  the  S.  and  E.  We  are  told  that  their  name  wa* 
lat.  31°  N.  on  the  banks  of  a canal  which  connected  derived  from  an  old  Sabine  or  Marsic-  word  “ herna,” 
the  lake  Marco  tia  with  the  Canopic  or  most  westerly  signifying  a rock,  an  appellation  well  suited  to  the 
arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  44  miles  SE.  of  Alexandria,  character  of  their  country,  the  “ Hernica  saxa"  of 
(Champollioo,  L'Egypte,  vol  il  p.  249.)  There  were,  Virgil  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  684;  Ser x.adloc.;  Festns, 
besides,  two  other  towns  of  the  same  name:  1.  on  an  e.  Hrmid.)  This  derivation  would  seem  to  point  to 
island  near  the  city  Butosos  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802);  their  being  a race  akin  to  the  Sabines  ; and  Serviua 
2.  another  a little  below  Thmuis  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Steph.  distinctly  calls  them  a Sabine  colony  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
B.  t.  r.).  [W.  B.  D.]  1.  c.):  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  rqject 

HERMUNDITBI  ('Epftow&ovpoi  or 'E pn6v$opoi),  this  statement,  although  the  authority  of  that  com- 
a large  and  powerful  tribe  of  Germany,  occupying  mentator  is  in  itself  of  little  weight  (Niebuhr  vol  i. 
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p.  102).  An  older  commentator  on  Vergil  assigns 
them  a Margie  origin  (Schol.  Veron.  ad  Am.  1.  c.), 
which  comes  to  much  the  same  thing,  as  the  Marsi 
were  certainly  closely  related  to  the  Sabines. 
[Marsi.]  On  the  other  hand,  J olios  Hyginus 
(n/>.  Macrob.  v.  IS)  affirmed  that  the  Hernicans  were 
a Pelasgic  race ; and  Macrobius  regards  the  dcscrip 
tinn  of  their  arm  and  attire  given  by  Virgil  as 
pointing  to  the  same  conclusion.  No  value  can, 
however,  be  attached  to  this  inference : and  the 
former  tradition  seems  to  be  the  best  attested,  as 
well  as  in  itself  the  most  probable.  The  peculiarly 
cloee  relation  which  we  find  subsisting  between  the 
Hernicans  and  Latins,  probably  arose  from  their 
common  interest  in  opposing  their  formidable  neigh- 
bours, the  Aequians  and  Volscians,  rather  than 
from  any  community  of  origin. 

The  Hernicans  first  appear  in  Roman  history  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  when,  according 
to  Dionysius,  they  concluded  a treaty  of  alliance 
with  that  monarch,  who  sought  to  unite  the  Hemi- 
cans  and  Latins  into  one  common  league  with  Rome. 
(Dionvs.  iv.  49.)  This  fact  is  not  noticed  by  Livy, 
but  is  not  in  itself  improbable;  and  the  alliance  thus 
concluded  may  have  been  only  the  forerunner  of 
that  which  we  know  to  have  existed  at  a later 
period.  An  ancient  tradition,  indeed,  not  noticed  by 
the  historians,  but  preserved  to  us  by  Festus  (a.  r. 
Septimontium),  represents  the  Ilernican  chief, 
Laevius  Cispius  of  Anagnia,  as  conducting  a body 
of  auxiliaries  to  Rome  at  a still  earlier  period.  Bnt 
it  is  probable  that  this  legend,  as  so  often  happens 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  is  chronologically  mis- 
placed. After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the 
Hernicans  appear  for  a short  time  on  terms  of  hos- 
tility with  Rome  (Liv.  ii.  22,  40 ; Dionya  vi.  5, 
50) : but  this  state  of  things  was  soon  terminated 
by  a treaty,  which  established  between  the  two 
nations  those  relations  of  amicable  alliance  which 
from  this  time  subsisted  for  a long  period  without 
interruption  (Liv.  ii.  41  ; Dionvs.  viii.  69).  It  is 
trne  that  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  by  Sp 
Cassius  in  b.  c.  486,  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
historians  as  granted  to  the  Hernicans  after  they 
had  been  vanquished  in  war ; and  Livy  even  tells 
us  that  they  were  deprived  by  it  of  two-thirds  of 
their  territory,  but  this  appears  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  position  in  which  we  afterwards  find  them: 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  Dionysius  is 
correct  in  stating  that  the  treaty  with  the  Hernicans 
was  a counterpart  of  that  concluded  seven  years 
before,  by  the  same  Sp  Cassius,  with  the  Latins. 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.)  The  motive  for  both 
treaties  was  indeed  obviously  the  same — the  neces- 
sity of  combining  their  forces  against  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Aequians  and  Volscians.  The  latter 
people  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of  the  j 
Hemican  town  of  Ferentinnm,  and  were  threatening  i 
to  drive  tlic  Hernicans  from  the  whole  valley  of  the  1 
Trems.  The  statement  of  Livy  already  alluded  to,  I 
may  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  have  arisen 
from  a misconception  of  the  fact  that  a third  of  all 
conquered  lands,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  taken  in 
war,  was  thenceforth  to  be  assigned  to  the  Herni- 
cans: a condition  which  is  expressly  stated  by 
Dionysius  (viii.  71,  77),  and  which  shows  that  they 
entered  into  the  league  as  an  equal  and  independent 
power.  From  this  time  forth,  during  a period  of 
m>  re  than  a century,  they  continued,  in  pursuance 
of  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  to  take  part  with  the 
Romans  and  Latins  in  their  long  and  continuous 
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j struggle  against  the  Aequians  and  Volscians,  and 

j they  were  even,  from  their  position,  often  the  first 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  hostilities.  (Liv.  iii.  6;  Dionvs. 
ix.  5,  67,  x.  20.) 

But  the  relations  which  had  so  long  subsisted 
let  ween  the  Hernicans  and  Rome,  appear  to  have 
been  broken  up  by  the  great  Gaulish  invasion  : and 
soon  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  in  B.  c.  387,  we 
find  the  Hernicans  as  well  as  the  Latins  appearing 
in  arms  against  the  republic,  and  even  lending  as- 
sistance to  their  old  enemies  the  Volscians.  (Liv.  vi. 
2,  6,  8,  11,  17,  &c.)  From  this  time  they  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  in  open  hostility  ; at  others 
a suspension  of  arms  at  least  must  have  taken  place ; 
but  in  b.  c.  361,  after  an  interval  of  some  years, 
during  which  a precarious  peace  seems  to  have 
existed,  the  whole  Hemican  nation  took  up  arms, 
and  engaged  with  all  their  forces  in  the  struggle 
with  Rome.  (Id.  vii.  6 — 9.)  Though  at  first  suc- 
cessful, they  were  afterwards  twice  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  strong  city  of  Ferentinum  taken  ; 
but  still  the  war  seems  to  have  lingered  on,  till,  in 
b.  C.  358,  we  are  told  that  the  Hernicans  were 
defeated  and  subdued  (“  dovicti  subactique  sunt") by 
the  consul  C.  Plautius.  (Liv.  vii.  15;  Fast.  Capit.) 
The  exact  force  of  theae  expressions,  and  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  now  reduced  to  submission,  we 
are  left  to  conjecture ; but  it  seems  certain  that 
they  were  either  effectually  humbled,  or  again  ad- 
mitted to  such  favourable  terms  as  secured  them 
to  the  Roman  alliance,  for,  even  on  occasion  of  the 
great  outbreak  of  the  Latins  in  r.  c.  340,  the  Her- 
nicans did  not  follow  their  example,  but  were*  stead- 
fast to  the  Roman  cause.  At  a later  period  they 
were  less  faithful : in  B.  c.  306,  it  was  discovered 
that  Hemican  auxiliaries  had  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Samnite*  against  Rome  ; and  an  investigation 
being  ordered  by  the  senate,  the  Hernicans  resented 
this  interference,  and  declared  war  against  Rome. 
Their  connsels  were,  however,  divided ; and  though 
Anagnia,  their  chief  city,  put  itself  at  the  head  of 
the  warlike  party,  the  three  powerful  cities  of  Ala- 
trium,  Ferentinum,  and  Verolae  refused  to  take 
part  in  hostilities.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  little  spirit,  and  the  consnl 
Q.  Marcius  in  a single  campaign  was  able  to  reduce 
the  whole  people  to  subjection.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  43; 
Fast.  Capit.)  Their  relations  to  the  conquerors 
were  now  established  on  a permanent  footing ; the 
three  cities  that  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  magistrates, 
with  the  privileges  of  mutual  intercourse,  while 
Anagnia,  aud  the  other  towns  that  had  taken 
arms  against  Rome,  received  the  nominal  boon  of 
the  Roman  civitas,  but  without  the  right  of  suffrage; 
their  magistrates  were  deprived  of  all  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, and  they  were  reduced  to  the  subordinate  and 
degraded  condition  of  praefecturae.  (Liv.  L c.; 
Festus,  v.  Prar/ectura.') 

From  this  time  the  Hernicans  disappear  from 
history.  They  must  have  obtained  the  full  rights  of 
Roman  citizens  by  the  Lex  Julia  in  B.  c.  90,  and 
became  gradually  merged  in  that  condition,  in 
common  with  the  Iatins  and  Volscians.  But 
though  their  territory  was  included  in  Latium,  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  understood  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  the  Hernicans  were  still  distin- 
guishable as  a separate  people,  and  are  mentioned 
even  at  a later  time  as  retaining  many  character- 
istics of  their  rude  and  simple  forefathers.  (Juv. 
Sot.  xiv.  180.)  The  exact  limits  of  their  territoiy 
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cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty,  and  they  pro- 
bably varied  at  different  times,  aa  did  those  of  the 
neighbouring  Volscians.  The  only  cities  which  we 
can  assign  to  them  with  certainty  are,  Anaomia, 
the  capital  or  chief  city  of  the  league,  Fkre^tinum, 
A lathi  UM,  and  Vkkulab,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  small  town  of  Capitulcm,  and  probably  also 
Thebia.  Frusino  appears  to  have  been  a Vol- 
acian  rather  than  a Hernican  town,  though  it  may 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  latter  people.  But  it 
is  evident  from  a passage  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells 
us  that  all  the  state s of  the  Uemicans  (‘‘omnes  Her- 
nici  nominis  populi,"  ix.  43),  besides  the  four  above 
mentioned,  joined  in  the  war  against  Rome,  that 
there  must  have  been  several  other  towns  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  have  taken  part  in  the  war,  and 
in  the  assembly  which  preceded  it,  as  independent 
states.  And  it  is  at  least  a plausible  inference  of 
Niebuhr  s,  that,  of  the  47  cities  stated  by  Pionysius 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  16  must  have  belonged  to  the  Hcmicans. 
It  is  however  probable  that  these  were  for  the  most 
part  merely  little  mountain  towns,  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  point  out  either  the  names  or  localities. 
Strabo's  statement  (v.  p.  231)  that  the  Hernicans 
dwelt  near  to  Lanuvium  and  Alba  and  Koine  itself, 
is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  a mere  mistake. 

The  country  of  the  Uemicans  is  well  characterised 
by  Virgil  in  a single  line,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
'*  roscida  rivis  Heinica  saxa”  (Aen.  vii.  684;  Sil. 
Ital.  iv.  226,  viii.  393).  The  mountains  on  the  N. 
of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  are  everywhere  watered 
with  beautiful  streams,  and  clothed  with  magni- 
ficent woods  of  oak  and  chesnut,  which  render  them 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  the  Apennines. 
They  are  separated  from  the  range  of  the  VolacUn 
mountains,  the  Mentos  Lepini,  by  the  broad  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Sacco , which  communicates  with 
the  plains  of  Latium  by  the  pass  or  opening  below 
Praeneste.  Towards  the  interior  the  Heraican 
mountains  rise  in  a lofty  group  or  range  which  sepa- 
rates i he  valley  of  the  Sacco  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Anio  from  the  waters  of  the  Liris.  Besides 
the  Trekub  or  Sacco , the  only  other  stream  in  the 
land  of  the  Hernici  of  which  the  ancient  name  is 
preserved  to  us,  is  the  Cosas  (Kd<rar,  Strab.  v. 
p.  237).  still  called  the  Cosa , which  flows  beneath 
the  walls  of  Alatri  and  Frosinone , and  joins  the 
Sacco  about  5 miles  below  the  latter  city.  [K.H.B.] 

HERODEIUM.  ('H pwbetov,  'Hp&iov,  ‘Hpa-Sia, 
Suid.  s.  v.)  1.  A city  and  fortress  of  Palestine, 

erected  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  situated  about 
60  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  Tekoa. 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  9.  § 4,  B.J.  i.  21.  § 10,  B.J. 
iv.  9.  § 5.)  Here  on  a hill  of  moderate  height  having 
the  form  of  a woman’s  breast,  and  which  he  raised 
still  higher,  or  at  least  fashioned  by  artificial  means, 
Herod  erected  a fortress  with  rounded  towers,  having 
in  it  apartments  of  great  strength  and  splendour. 
The  difficult  ascent  was  overcome  by  a flight  of  two 
hundred  steps  of  hewn  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  he  built  other  palaces  for  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  caused  water  to  be  brought  thither  from 
a distance  in  large  quantity  and  at  great  expense. 
The  whole  plain  around  was  also  covered  with 
buildings,  forming  a large  city,  of  which  the  hill 
and  fortress  constituted  the  acropolis.  (Joseph.  1.  c.) 
It  was  to  this  place  apparently,  that  the  body  of 
Herod  was  brought  for  burial,  200  stadia  from 
Jericho,  where  he  died.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviL  8.  § 3, 
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B.  J.  i.  33.  § 9.)  This  city  was  so  important  that 
one  of  the  toparchies  afterwards  took  the  same  name, 
and  Pliny  (**  Herodium  cum  oppido  illustri  ejusdem 
nominis,"  ▼.  1 5)  mentions  it  ns  a town  of  great  note. 
It  does  not  occur  either  in  Ptolemy  or  Eusebius  and 
Jerome. 

The  “Frank  Mountain," with  which  Herodium 
has  been  identified,  bears  in  Arabic  the  name  of 
el-Fureidis,  a diminutive  of  the  word  signifying 
Paradise.  The  mountain  has  not  been  usually  as- 
cended by  travellers ; among  those  who  speak  of 
having  been  upon  it  are,  Von  Troilo,  Nau.  Le  Brun, 
Pococke,  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  some  others.  Dr. 
Robinson  ( Researches , vol.  ii.  pp.  169 — 175),  whose 
account  has  been  here  followed,  describes  it  as  rising 
steep  and  round,  precisely  like  a volcanic  cone,  but 
truncated.  The  height  above  the  base  cannot  be 
less  than  from  300  to  400  feet,  and  the  base  itself 
has  at  least  an  equal  elevation  above  the  bottom  of 
Wady  Grids  in  the  SW.,  towards  which  there  is  a 
more  general  descent.  There  are  traces  of  terraces 
around  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  not  higher  up; 
nor  is  there  any  road  to  the  top  or  fosse  upon  the  S., 
as  described  by  Pococke  ( Trav . vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  42, 
fol.).  The  top  of  the  mountain,  constituting  a circle 
of  750  feet  in  circumference,  is  inclosed  by  the 
ruined  walls  of  a circular  fortress,  built  of  hewn 
stones  of  a good  size,  with  four  massive  round 
towers  standing  at  each  one  of  the  cardinal  points. 
Either  the  ruins  have  formed  a mound  round  the 
circumference,  or  the  middle  part  of  the  inclosure 
was  once  excavated ; it  is  now  considerably  deeper 
than  the  circumference.  The  tower  upon  the  E.  is 
not  so  thoroughly  destroyed  as  the  rest,  and  in  it  a 
magazine  or  cistern  may  still  be  seen.  The  present 
name  of  the  “ Frank  Mountain"  is  known  only 
among  the  Franks,  and  is  founded  on  a report  that 
this  poet  was  maintained  by  the  Crusaders  for  40 
yean  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ; but  the  silence  of 
the  historians  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  small  size  of 
the  position,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
legend  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  a.d.  1483, 
the  story  first  appears,  in  Felix  Fabri  ( F.vagutorium  • 
de  Monte  Rama  et  ejus  Oppido  fortissimo , vol.  ii. 
pp.  335—337),  and  has  been  repeated  under  dif- 
ferent forms  by  subsequent  travellers. 

An  earlier  mention  of  this  mountain  than  the 
times  of  Herod,  or  indeed  any  mention  of  it  in  the 
Scriptures,  cannot  be  assumed  with  any  certainty. 
Pococke  has  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  the 
Beth-Haccerem  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (vL  1), 
where  the  children  of  Benjamin  were  “ to  set  up  a 
sign  of  fire.”  while  they  blew  the  trumpets  in  Tekoa. 
Jerome  (Comm,  in  Jer.  vi.  1)  also  says  that  there 
was  a village  called  Bethacharma,  situated  on  a 
mountain  between  Tekoa  and  Jerusalem.  If  Bktii- 
accakkm  was  indeed  succeeded  by  the  fortress  and 
city  of  Herod,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  why  Jerome,  who 
usually  employs  the  Greek  names  by  preference, 
should  here  and  elsewhere  make  no  allusion  tot  lie 
more  important  Herodium.  (Reland,  Paiaestina , 
vol.  ii.  p.  820;  Von  Raumer,  Paldstina,  pp.  220 — 
464;  Ritter,  Erdlimde,  vol.  xv.  pt.  L pp.  617 — 
624;  Hirt.  Ueber  die  Baue  Ilerodes  des  Gross. 
Abhand  der  BerL  Akad.  1816-1817,  p.  5.) 

2.  Another  fortress  of  the  same  name  was  built 
by  Herod  on  a mountain  towards  the  Arabian  fron- 
tier (ry  vpbs  ’A  paS’tay  bp  ft : Joseph.  B.J.  i.  21. 
§ 10),  not  “ of  Arabia,"  as  Dr.  Robinson  ( Researches , 
vol.  ii.  p.  173)  says.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERUOTOLLS  (*H owev  ir6\tt  or  Hpw,  Strab. 
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xvL  759,  768,  xviL  803,  804;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex. 
iii.  5,  vii.  20  ; Jowph.  Ant  Jud.  ii.  7.  § 5 ; Plin. 
v.  9.  § 11,  vL  32.  § 33;  Mela,  iiL  8;  Steph.  B.  f.  r. ; 
Ptol.  ii.  1.  § 6,  iv.  15.  § 54),  a city  east  of  the 
Delta,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Royal  Canal 
which  connected  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  Al- 
though not  immediately  upon  the  coast,  but  nearly 
due  N.  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  Herohpolia  was  of  suf- 
ficient importance,  as  a trading  station,  to  confer 
its  name  upon  the  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  ('Hpwovo- 
Afnjs  aoAvor,  Ptol.  r.  17.  § 1)  which  rnns  up  the 
Egyptian  mainland  as  far  as  Arsinoe  (Suez)  ( k6\ - 
wot  Hpu'uy).  (Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  8.) 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Heroopolites  or 
Arainoites.  (Orelli,  Inter.  Lat  no.  516.)  The 
ruins  of  Heroopolis  are  still  visible  at  Abu-Keyacheid. 
(Champollion,  L'Egypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
HEROOPOLI'TES  SINUS.  [Heuoofous; 

Akaricua  Sinus,  p.  183,  a.] 

HERPEDITA'NI.  [Mauretania]. 

HERULI,  ERULI,  AERUL1  'EpouAoi, 

EtpovKot,  also  "EA ovpoi,  'EKovpoi,  and  AfA ovpoi  \ 
Etym.  Mag.  s.  v.  wE\ovpoi),  a German  tribe  first 
mentioned  among  the  Gothic  nations  when  these  latter 
had  established  themselves  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  in  the  reigns  of  Gallienus  and  Claudius. 
(TrebelL  Poll.  Gallien.  13,  Claud.  6,  12.)  Zosimus 
(i.  41)  calls  them  Scythians.  Until  that  time  the 
Heruli  had  been  independent,’ and  were  only  allied 
with  the  Goths;  but  Hermanric,  the  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  after  defeating  them  in  a bloody  hattle, 
reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  subjects.  (Jornand. 
de  Reb.  Get  43.)  The  country  on  the  Euxine  was 
not  tlie  original  seat  of  the  Heruli,  any  more  than 
it  was  the  original  country  of  the  Goths;  and  this 
is  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that,  not  long 
afterwards,  Heruli  together  with  Chavioues  invaded 
the  western  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  appa- 
rently settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Batavi; 
for,  in  tiie  reign  of  Valentinian,  they  are  mentioned 
together  with  Batavi  as  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Rome  against  the  Alemanni.  (Aram.  Marc.  xx.  4, 
xxv.  10,  xxviL  1,  8.)  Afterwards  we  find  them 
even  fighting  in  Britain;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
700  Heruli  who  with  their  ships  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Galicia  and  Cantabria,  were  adventurous  descend- 
ants of  the  Heruli  who  had  crossed  over  into  Bri- 
tain. (Mamert.  Paneg.  Maxim.  6,  7 ; A mm.  Marc, 
xxrii.  1,  8;  Sidon.  Apollin.  Epiat.  viii.  9.)  At  the 
time  when  the  Huns  invaded  Europe  from  the  east, 
the  Heruli  established  in  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  in 
conjunction  with  other  tribes,  as  the  Turcilingi  and 
Rugii,  joined  Attila  (Paul.  Dia^.  Hist.  Misc.  p.  97) 
and  followed  his  army  into  Gaul;  but  subsequently 
the  Heruli  allied  themselves  with  other  German 
tribes,  and  assisted  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Huns;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Turcilingi,  Sciri, 
and  Rngii,  and  commanded  by  Odoacer,  who  is 
styled  king  of  the  Heruli,  they  overthrew,  iu  a.  d. 
476,  the  Western  empire.  (Jornand.  46,  50;  Paul. 
Diac.  Hist.  Longob.  L 1 9.)  After  the  power  of  the 
Huns  was  broken,  about  a.  d.  480,  a large  body  of 
Heruli  established  a considerable  empire  on  the  Da- 
nube. or  rather  about  tlie  upper  course  of  the  Theiss, 
as  the  banks  of  the  Danube  were  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  Rugii,  Longohardi,  and  Gepidae.  The  second  of 
these  tribes,  however,  soon  became  subject  to  the 
Heruli.  ( Vita  S.  Severing  24 ; Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  14.) 
The  great  power  of  the  Heruli  in  those  parts  is  at- 
tested by  the  tact  that  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth, 
solicited  their  alliance  against  the  Franks,  declaring 
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their  long  his  son  in  arms.  (Caasiod.  Var.  iii.  3,  iv. 
2.)  But  about  A.  I).  512  the  Longobardi,  impatient 
to  bear  the  rule  of  the  Heruli  any  longer,  rose  in 
anna  against  them,  and  almost  destroyed  them.  The 
survivors,  after  wandering  about  for  some  time,  turned 
southward,  where  some  received  settlements  within 
the  Roman  dominions;  while  others,  disdaining,  it  ii 
said,  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
migrated  northward,  and  established  theinselva  in 
Scandinavia.  (Procop.  B.G.  ii.  14,  15;  Jornand. 
de  Reb.  Get  12.)  Thoee  Heruli  who  had  re- 
ceived settlements  in  lower  Pannonla  remained  a 
dangerous  and  unruly  horde,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  severely  chastised  by  the  emperors  Ana- 
stasias and  Justinian,  under  the  latter  of  whom  they 
adopted  the  Chriatian  religion.  About  the  same 
time  they  murdered  their  own  king  Ochon,  and  then 
petitioned  Justinian  to  appoint  another  king,  while 
they  addressed  a similar  request  to  their  brethren  in 
Scandinavia.  Justinian  gave  them  a king  Suartua, 
and  soon  after  Todaaias  was  recommended  by  the 
Scandinavian  Heruli.  After  the  expulsion  of  Suar- 
tua, the  greater  part  of  these  Pannonian  Heruli,  led 
on  by  Todaxius,  emigrated  and  joined  the  Gepidae1; 
but  a minority  remained  behind  and  faithful  to  the 
empire,  so  that,  in  the  war  against  the  Gepidae.  He- 
ruli were  arrayed  against  Heruli.  Henceforth  these 
fierce  warriors  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war* 
of  the  Eastern  empire  against  the  Ostrogoths  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  wars  which  were  carried  on 
at  that  time  in  Asia  and  Africa.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii. 
11,  13,  22,  iiL  13.  iv.  26,  28,  31,  B.  Pert.  i.  IS, 
14,  ii.  24,  25,  B.  Vandal.  iL  4,  17.)  During  the* 
wars  the  Heruli  were  distinguished  for  their  bold- 
ness and  bravery;  but  their  habit*  and  customs ap- 
l^ar  to  have  been  of  a very  barbarous  character,  far 
they  are  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  aged  and  the 
sick,  that  they  might  not  be  a burden  upon  the 
others,  and  to  have  required  of  every  widow  to  make 
away  with  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband. 

In  regard  to  the  country  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Heruli,  before  they  appeared  in  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  said.  Jor- 
nandes  is  inclined  to  believe  them  to  have  come,  like 
the  Goths,  from  Scandinavia;  while,  according  to 
Mamertinus  (Panegyr.  Maxim.  4)  and  Sidonitu 
Apollinaria  (Ep.  viiL  9),  it  would  seem  that  their 
original  abodes,  like  those  of  the  Goths,  were  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  east  of  the  Vistula.  They 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  unsettled  hordes,  and  to 
have  sought  warlike  occupations  wherever  they  were 
to  be  found ; hence  they  appear  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Danubo  to  that  of  tlie  Rhine ; they  probably  did  not 
acquire  tlie  character  of  a compact  nation  until  they 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Theiss. 
(Comp.  Latham,  Epileg.  to  Tac.  Germ.  pp.  xciv. 
fol.)  [L.S.] 

HESBON  (’E aster,  LXX.,  Heeych.;  'Eo 
Euseb.  Onom. : Elh.  *E oo(6d>v,  ’Eeov&ermi,  Judith, 
v.  15;  Xampdiv  Xeurxtbp ; 1 Macc.  v.  26,  36: 
He  than , Jfiisbdn ),  a town  in  the  territory  of  the 
Hebrews,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  parallel  with  Jericho, 
nearly  midway  between  the  rivers  Jabbok  and  Arnoo. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  Moabites,  but  had  been 
wrested  from  them  by  their  northern  neighbours  the 
Amorites  a short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Aegypt  (X umbers,  xxL  23 — 26;  comp. 
Kwald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel , vol.  iL  212.) 
At  that  time  it  was  the  capital  of  Sihon,  the  Amo- 
ritish  chieftain  who  “ reigned  in  Heshbou."  (Sumben. 
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*xl  26;  Dent.  ii.  9;  Josh.  iii.  10.)  It  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Number*,  xxxii.  37 ; Jo$h.  xiii. 
17);  but,  as  it  was  on  the  confine*  of  Gad,  is  some- 
times assigned  to  the  latter  tribe  (Josh.  xxi.  39; 
1 Chron.  vi.  81).  When  the  ten  tribes  were  carried 
off,  Hesbon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  and 
I*  mentioned  by  the  prophet*  in  their  denunciations  j 
against  that  people.  (/*.  xv.  4 ; Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34, 45.)  • 
Under  king  Alexander  Jannaeua  it  was  again  reck- 
oned as  a Jewish  city.  (Josoph.  Ant.  xiii.  15.  § 4.) 
Ptolemy  (v.  17)  mentions  it  under  the  name  Eabuta 
(’Eofotfra),  and  the  “ Arabes  Kabonitae”  of  Pliny 
(v.  12)  must  be  referred  to  this  place.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  ( Onom .)  speak  of  it  as  a place  of  some 
consequence  in  tbeir  day,  under  the  name  of  Esbus 
('Etrdoo*),  at  a distance  of  20  M.  P.  from  the  river 
Jordan.  There  is  a coin  of  the  emperor  Nero,  with 
the  epigraph  HEEBA,  the  type  a female  figure 
with  a crown  and  palm.  (Miounet,  Supplement , vol. 
viii.  p.  387.)  But  the  best  known  are  the  coins  of 
Caracal  la,  with  the  type  a temple  of  Astarte,  or  a 
“ Deoa  Lunua  ” with  a Phrygian  cap,  and  the  epi- 
graph ECBOT.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  503;  Mionnet, 
▼ol.  v.  p.  585.)  It  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  Eparchies 
of  Arabia  under  the  nameof  "Eadoui.  (Reland,  Notit. 
Vet.  Ecelts.  p.  218),  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Hie- 
rocles,  though  a wdAu  ’EtrSoiirrw*'  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Under  the  name 
of  Choaban  it  Income  the  metropolis  of  El~Belka. 
(Abd-l-fedi,  Tab.  Syr.  p.  11.) 

The  region  of  the  Wady  Htiban  was  first  visited 
in  modem  times  by  Seetzen  (Zach’s  Monatl.  Corr. 
xviii.  p.  431),  then  by  Burkhardt  (Trap.  p.  365), 
and  afterwards  by  Irby  and  Mangles  ( Tran.  p.  47 1 ). 
These  latter  writers  speak  of  the  “mins  a*  uninter- 
esting, and  the  only  pool  they  saw  too  insignificant 
for  the  “fish-ponds”  famous  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
(Coni.  vii.  4.)  Near  the  tent  village  of  Hutban  are 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Hesbon,  where  there  are  some 
wells  excavated  in  the  rock,  a mined  castle,  and  a 
large  cistern,  which  only  requires  to  be  cleared  of 
the  rubbish  to  be  still  available.  (Cheancy,  Exped. 
Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  516.) 

(Reland,  Palestine,  vol.  it  p.  720;  Roeenmtiller, 
Handbuch  der  Bibi.  Alt.  voL  ii.  pL  i.  p.  266;  Von 
Raurner,  Paldstina , p.  253;  Winer,  Biblitche*  Real- 
icbrterbuch,  t.  v.\  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pp. 
114,  143,  574,  dec.)  [E.B.J.] 

HESPERIA  [Italia.] 

HESPERIDES  or  HE’SPERIS  (*E<nr«p(8«,  'Eo- 
wvpcr),  afterwards  BERENI'CE  {Bepwucrj:  Ben 
Ghazi,  Bo.),  the  westernmost  city  of  tbe  Cyrenaic 
Pentapolis,  stood  just  outside  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  on  a promontory  called  Pseudopenias, 
and  near  the  river  Lathon.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  fancy  which  fonnd  the  fabled 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides  in  the  fertile  terraces  of 
Cyrenaica ; and  Scylax  distinctly  mentions  the  gardens 
and  the  lake  of  the  Hesperides  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where  we  also  find  a people  called  Hesperidae,  or,  as 
Herodotus  names  them,  Euesperidae.  Its  historical 
importance  dates  from  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  it  was  then  named  Berenice  after  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  III.  Euergete*.  It  had  a large  population 
of  Jews.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  v. 
5;  Solin.  27,  54;  Amrnian.  Marc.  xxii.  16;  Steph.  B. 
*.  v.  'Etrrtpii-  Hierocles,  p.  733,  where  the  name  is 
B sporunj;  Stadiaem.  p.  446,  Bcppucfr;  Itin.  Ant.  p. 
67,  Beronice;  Tab.  Peut.,  Bemicide;  PtoL  iv.  4.  § 4, 
▼iii.  1 5.  § 3.)  Having  been  greatly  reduced  by  that 
decline  of  commercial  importance  and  those  ravages 
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of  the  barbarians  which  were  so  severely  felt  by  all 
the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  [Cyrkhaica],  it  was 
fortified  anew  by  Justinian,  who  also  adorned  it  with 
baths.  (Procop.  de  Aedif  vi.  12.)  Its  name  is  some- 
times a*  an  epithet  for  Cyrenaica,  in  the  form  of 
the  adjective  Berenici*.  (SU.  Ital.  iii.  249;  Lucan, 
ix.  524:  Beechey,  Della  Celia,  Parho,  Barth.)  [P.S.1 
HESPE’RIDUM  HORTI.  [HiarKMDiM.] 
HESPETUDUM  LACUS.  [Hmpkridks.] 
HK'SPKRIS.  [He&pkridks.] 

HESPEHIUM  PROMONTOKIUM.  [Libya.] 
HESSUS  {'Heads:  Eth."Haaio\),  a town  of  the 
Locri  Ozolae,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  mi  the  road  to  Naupactus.  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  represented  by  the  Hel- 
lenic remains  at  Vithari  or  Polypbrtu.  (Thcc.  iii. 
101 ; Steph.  B.  t.  v. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iL 
p.  620.) 

HETRICULUM.  [Brutth.] 

HETRU'RIA  [Etruria.] 

HEXI.  [Saxetawum.] 

HIBK'RNLA  [ 1khnk.J 
HICE'SIA.  [Aeoliak  Insular.] 

HI'ERA  {'U pd),  the  name  of  several  islands. 

1.  One  of  the  Agates.  [Aeoates,  No.  1.] 

2.  One  of  the  Aeolian  or  Liparaean  islands. 
[Aeoliak  Insulae.] 

3.  An  island  close  to  Calaureia,  to  which  it  is 
now  united.  [Calaureia.] 

4.  A small  island  between  Thera  and  Theresia 
[Thera.] 

HI  ERA  SYCAMINUS  {’Upb  W/uror,  PtoL 
iv.  5.  § 74;  ivtcdpivot,  Philostrat.  ViL  A poll.  vi. 
2;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  32;  IL  Anton,  p.  162),  the  south- 
ern frontier  town  of  the  Regio  Dodecaschoenus. 
[Aetiiiopia.]  The  island  Tachompso  had  been 
the  original  boundary;  but  the  Romans  extended  it 
southward  to  Hierasycaminos.  Here  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  (Philostrat.  L e .)  found  one  of  those  African 
market*  in  which  wares, — gold,  linen,  ivory,  and 
gums, — are  exposed  for  sale,  while  the  buyers  and 
sellers  kept  apart  from  each  other  until  eafch  party 
had  deposited  a satisfactory  equivalent.  Hiera 
Sycaminos  is  now  probably  represented  by  Wady 
Maharrakah,  where  the  ruins  of  a temple  are  still 
visible.  4 The  distance  between  Syene,  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  this  district,  and  Wady  Maharrakah  (720 
statics  = 12  schoeni  = 90  miles),  favours  this  sup- 
position. Lat.  22°  N.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HIERA'CON  {IL  Anton,  p.  167)  or  THERA- 
CON  {Not.  Imp.),  was  a castle  of  Upper  Egypt,  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Here,  in  Homan 
times,  was  quartered  the  cohors  prima  of  the  Lusita- 
nian  auxiliaries.  It  stood  nearly  midway  between 
the  W.  extremity  of  Mon*  Alab&strites  and  the  city  of 
Lycopoli*,  lat.  27°  15'  N.  Hieracon  {'Updxttr  Ktoprt, 
PtoL  vi.  7.  § 36)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Hiera- 
com polis  {'ltpdnuv  irdXtr,  Strnb.  xvii.  p.  817),  which 
was  S.  of  Thebe*,  lat.  25°  5'  N.,  nearly  opposite  the 
town  of  Eileithoia.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HIERA'POLIS  ('lepdiroAir : Eth.  'UpairoKlrrfs). 
1.  A considerable  town  in  Phrygia,  situated  upon  a 
height  between  the  river*  Lycua  and  Maeander,  about 
five  miles  north  of  I^todiceia,  and  on  the  road  from 
Apameia  to  Sardis.  It  waa  probably  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  though  we  hare  no  record  of  tbe  time  or 
circumstances  of  its  foundation.  It  was  celebrated 
for  it*  warm  springs  and  it*  Plutonium,  to  which 
two  circumstances  it  appears  to  have  owed  its 
sanctity.  Tbe  warm  springs  formed  stalactites  and 
incrustations.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  629 ; Vitruv.  viii.  3.) 
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The  Plutonium  was  a deep  cave  with  a hollow 
opening,  from  which  a mephitic  vapour  arose,  which 
poisoned  any  one  who  in  lulled  it,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Galli,  who  are  said  to  have  received  no  injury 
from  it;  but  it  appears  to  have  lost  it*  poisoning  in- 
fluence in  the  time  of  Aminianu*.  (Strab.  1.  c .;  Plin. 
ii.  93.  s.  95;  Dion  Cas&  Ixriii.  27 ; A mm.  Marc,  xxiii. 
6.)  The  waters  of  Hierapolia  were  much  used  for 
dyeing.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  630.)  Among  the  deities  wor- 
shipped in  Hierapolia  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods  is 
especially  named.  (Plin.  ii.  93.  s.  95.)  There  was  a 
Christian  church  in  this  town  as  early  as  the  time 
of  St.  Paul.  ( Colott . iv.  13.)  At  a later  time  it 
claimed  the  title  of  metropolis  of  Phrygia.  (Hierociea, 
p.  665,  with  Wesselings  notea.)  It  was  the  birth 
place  of  the  philosopher  Epictetus.  The  ruins  of 
Hierapolia  are  situated  at  an  uninhabited  place 
called  Pambuk- kalessi.  They  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  have  been  visited  and  described  by  several 
modem  travellers, who  have  also  noticed  the  stalactites 
and  incrustations  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Chandler 
speaks  of  a cliff  as  one  entire  incrustation,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  *•  an  immense  frozen  cascade,  the  surface 
wavy,  as  of  water  at  once  fixed,  or  in  ita  headlong 
course  suddenly  petrifled."  (See  the  Travels  of  Po- 
eocke,  Chandler,  Arundel],  Leake,  Hamilton,  and 
Fellowee.) 


COIN  OF  HIEBAPOUS  IM  PHRYGIA. 


2.  A city  of  Cilicia,  known  only  from  coins,  from 
which  however  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  upon 
the  river  Pyramos  ('UpovoKlrtev  rur  npbs  ry  riu- 
see  below).  The  name  of  this  city  is  always 
written  Hieropolis,  while  that  of  Phrygia  is  Hiero- 
polis.  From  the  absence  of  all  mention,  of  this 
Cilician  town  by  the  ancient  writers,  Eckhel  con- 
jectures that  it  is  a more  recent  name,  and  that  it  is 
perhaps  the  same  place  as  Megarsus,  since  we  find 
upon  the  coins  of  the  latter  M ryaperwr  rwv  irpbt 
ry  IIvp«p£  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  jx  57.) 


COnr  OF  HIEBAPOUS  I»  CUJCIA. 

HIERA'POLIS  (T* pit  wJAis),  the  “ Sacred  City" 
of  Cyrrhestica  in  Syria,  situated  on  the  high  road 
from  Antioch  to  Mesopotamia,  24  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of 
the  Euphrates  and  36  M.  P.  to  the  SW.  of  Zeugma 
(Pe-uL  Tab.),  2\  days'  journey  from  Beroca,  and  5 
days’  from  Antioch  (Zosim.  iii.  1 2). 

Hierapolia,  or  Hieropolis  as  it  is  called  always  on 
coins  and  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  obtained  its 
Hellenic  name  from  Seleucua  Nicator  (Aelian,  H.  A. 
xii.  2),  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  Bambycb 
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(Ba^fuaij),  as  it  was  called  by  the  natives,  being  tb# 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  “ Syrian  goddess* 
Astarte,  or  personification  of  the  passive  powers  i 
Nature.  (Lucian,  de  Dea  Syr-  c.  i.) 

“ Bam  by  cen  quae  alio  nomine  Hisrapolis  vocstur; 
Syria  vero  Magog.  Ibi  prodigios*  Atargatls,  Grams 
autem  Dereeto  dicta,  colitur,"  Plin.  v.  19.  Sillig  (ad 
loc.)  has  in  his  text  " Mabog,"  which  is  the  correct 
reading,  and  appears  in  the  Oriental  forms  “ Man* 
bedj  " ( Jaubcrt,  Grog.  dEdriti,  vol.  ii.  pp.  138, 155). 

“ Manbesja,”  “ Manbesjum”  (Schultens,  Vita  Salad.), 

" Menba,”  “ Manbrn"  (Schultens,  Index  Geoyr), 

“ Manbegj*  (Abii-l-fwla,  Tab.  Syr.  p.  128),  and  the 
modern  name  Kurd  Bambvche,  or  Buy  it  k M tmbedj. 
Under  the  Seleueidae,  freon  its  central  position  be- 
tween Antioch  and  Seleuceia  on  the  delta  of  the 
Tigris,  it  became  a great  emporium.  Strabo  (xvi. 
p.  748)  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  caravans  from  Syria  to  Seleuceia  and 
Babylon ; the  confusion  of  Edes»a  and  Ukrapolis  is 
an  error  probably  of  the  transcriber  (comp.Groskurd, 
ad  loc.).  Crass  us  plundered  the  rich  temple  of  the 
goddess,  who  presided  over  the  elements  of  nature 
and  the  productive  seeds  of  things,  and  seized  upon 
the  treasures,  which  it  took  several  days  to  weigh 
and  examine.  And  it  was  here  that  an  ill  omen 
befel  him.  (Pint.  Cras*.  17.) 

Under  Constantine,  Hierapolis  became  the  capital 
of  the  new  province  Euphratensis.  (Malal.  Citron,  xiii. 
p.  317.)  Julian,  in  his  Persian  campaign,  appointed 
Hierapolis  as  the  rendezvous  for  the  Roman  troops 
before  their  passage  of  the  Euphrates.  He  has  given 
an  account  of  his  inarch  to  it,  which  took  op  five 
days,  in  a letter  to  Libanius  (Ep.  xxvii.),  and  re- 
mained there  three  days,  at  the  house  of  Sopaler,  a 
distinguished  pupil  of  lamblichus.  At  Hierapolis 
one  of  those  unlucky  signs  which  Ammianus  (xxiii. 
2.  §6)  has  so  carefully  recorded,  took  place  at  his 
entrance  into  the  town.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxiv.;  La 
Beau,  Bat  Empire , vol.  iii.  p.  58.) 

With  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  Hierapolis 
recovered  its  ancient  indigenous  Syrian  name,  bat 
lost  its  splendour  and  magnificence  by  the  downfall 
of  the  old  worship  (a.d.  540).  Buzes,  who  com- 
manded during  the  absence  of  Belisarius  in  the  East, 
concentrated  his  forces  at  Hierapolis,  but  it  only 
escaped  being  pillaged  by  Chosroes  by  the  payment 
of  tribute.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  6;  Gibbon,  c,  xiii;  U 
Beau,  vol  ix.  p.  12.) 

a.  D.  1068  it  was  captured  by  the  emperor  Ro- 
manus  Diogenes,  in  his  valiant  efforts  to  resist  the 
progress  of  the  Turks.  (Zonar.  voL  ii  p.279;  Le 
Beau,  voL  xiv.  p.  472.) 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  article 
to  trace  the  connection  between  Bam  byre  — “ Botn- 
bycina  urbs,"  “ Bombyciis  copiis  gaudens,"  and  the 
introduction  of  the  silk-worm  from  the  East;  much 
curious  information  on  this  point  will  be  found  in 
Ritter  ( Erdlcunde . vol.  x.  pp.  1056 — 1062). 

The  ruins  of  this  city  were  first  discovered  and 
described  by  Manndrel)  ( Journal , p.204)  and  by 
Pococke  (Trar.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  166).  But  it  was 
not  till  the  period  of  Colonel  Chesneys  Expedition 
that  the  position  was  accurately  fixed. 

At  a distance  of  16  miles  W.  by  S.  of  the  passage 
of  Kal'-at-  en-tjm,  at  about  600  feet  above  the  Eo* 
phrates,  the  ruins  of  Hierapolis  occupy  the  centre  of 
a rocky  plain,  where,  by  ita  isolated  position,  the  city 
must  not  only  have  been  deprived  of  running  water, 
but  likewise  of  every  advantage  which  was  likely  to 
create  and  preserve  a place  of  importance. 
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Some  mined  moequea  and  square  Saracenic  towers, 
with  the  remains  of  its  surrounding  walls  and  ditches, 
mark  the  limits  of  the  Muslim  city,  within  which 
are  four  large  cisterns,  a fine  sarcophagus,  and, 
among  other  ancient  remains,  the  scattered  ruins  of 
an  acropolis  and  two  temples. 

Of  the  smaller,  the  incloeure  and  portions  of 
seven  columns  remain ; but  it  seems  to  possess  little 
interest  compared  with  the  larger,  which  may  hare 
been  that  of  the  Syrian  “ Qneen  of  Heaven."  Among 
the  remains  of  the  latter  are  some  fragments  of 
massive  architecture,  not  unlike  the  Aegyptian,  and 
11  arches  form  one  side  of  a square  paved  court, 
over  which  are  scattered  the  shafts  of  columns  and 
capitals  displaying  the  lotus. 

A little  way  to  the  W.  of  the  walls  there  is  an 
extensive  necropolis,  which  contains  many  Turkish, 
with  some  Pagan,  Seljukian,  and  Syriac  tombs  ; the 
last  having  some  almost  illegible  inscriptions  in  the 
ancient  character.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  516.)  Hierapolis  was  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  the  province  Euphratensis.  (Neale, 
Hut.  of  East.  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  134.) 

Eckhel  (vol.  iii.  p.  261)  has  noticed  the  fact, 
that  the  coins  of  Hierapolis  copy  the  type  of  those 
of  Antioch  : they  are  Seleucid,  autonomous,  and  im- 
perial, ranging  from  Trajan  to  the  elder  and  younger 
Philip.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIERAPYTNA  (TtpdirvTKa,  Strab.  ix.  p.  440, 
x.  pp.  472,  475;  Plin.  iv.  20;  'I«pd  Ylvrva,  Ptol. 
iii.  17.  § 4,  where  some  MSS.  have  T«pA  n«Tpa; 
Steph.  B.;  Inscrip,  ap.  Gruter,  p.  595;  ’Updirv&va, 
Dion  Cass,  xxx vi.  8;  Hierocl.  ’l*pd  flodva,  Stadiasm. ; 
Hiera,  Pent.  Tab.),  a town  of  Crete,  of  which  Strabo 
(/.  c.)  says  that  it  stood  in  the  narrowest  part  of  iho 
island,  opposite  Minoa.  Hierapytna,  according  to 
the  Coast-describer,  was  180  stadia  from  Biennus, 
which  agrees  with  the  distance  of  20  M.  P.  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Peutinger  Table.  It  was  a town  of 
great  ant  quity,  and  its  foundation  was  ascribed  to 
the  Corybantes;  it  bore  the  successive  names  of 
Cyrba,  Pvtna,  Camirus,  and  Hierapytna.  (Strab.  p. 
472;  Steph.  B.  s.  e.)  From  an  inscription  pre- 
served among  the  Oxford  marbles,  it  appears  that 
the  Hierapytnians  were  at  one  time  allied  with  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Priansus.  (Bixkh,  Corp.  In- 
scrip.  Grace,  n.  2556;  Hock,  A're/a,  vol.  iii.  p. 
472.)  Traces  of  this  city  have  been  found  at  the 
Kastele  of  Hiera petra.  (Posh ley,  Trav.  yol.  i.  p. 
271.)  There  are  both  autonomous  and  imperial 
coins  belonging  to  Hierapytna;  the  symbol  on  the 
former  is  generally  a palm  tree.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
313.)  [E.B.J.] 


HIERASUS  FL.  (' Upeuros , Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 4),  a 
river  of  Dacia,  which  hw  been  identified  with  the 
Tiarantus  ( Tiapayr6s , Herod,  iv.  48;  Schafarik, 
Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  50G).  Perhaps  the  liver  now  called 
Seret.  [E.  H.  B.] 

UIERA'TIS  (TspoTtf,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  39),  a town 
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belonging  to  the  province  of  Persia,  on  an  island 
formed  by  a channel  from  a river  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  whole  country  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood appears  to  have  been  a peninsula,  and  to 
have  borne  the  name  in  ancient  times  of  Mesambria. 
It  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  exact  position;  but  it  could 
not  have  been  far  from  the  modern  Abushir.  (Vin- 
cent, toy.  of  X ear chus,  vol.  i.  p.  390.)  [V.] 

H1ER1CUS.  [Jkriciio.] 

HIKKOM1AX.  [Jordaxes.] 

H1ERON  ACRON  (Tspb*  Sutpoy;  Sacrum  Pro- 
montoriuin),  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii. 
2.  § 6)  as  the  south  eastern  point  of  the  islands 
Camsore  Point.  [R.  G.  L.J 

HIERO'POLIS.  [Hierapolis.] 
HIEROSO'LYMA.  [Jerusalem.] 
HILLEVIO'NES,  according  to  Pliny  (iv.  27)  the 
general  name  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia. 
The  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  ( Germ. 
44,  45)  divides  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia 
into  two  groups,  called  Suiones  and  Situnes.  The 
Uilleviones  form  one  of  the  great  groups  into  which 
all  the  German  tribes  were  divided.  (Comp.  Ger- 
mania.) [L.  S.] 

H1MELLA,  a river  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  same  line  with  Caspeiin 
and  Foruli.  (Aen.  vii.  714.)  According  to  Vibius 
Sequester  (p.  11.  Oberlin),  it  was  a river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Casperia ; and  if  this  is  not  a 
meie  hasty  inference  from  the  line  of  Virgil,  we 
may  probably  identify  it  with  a small  stream  called 
Aia  or  I’Aia,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the 
N.  of  Aspra,  and  fulls  into  the  Tiber  about  10  miles 
from  that  town.  According  to  some  authorities, 
this  river  is  still  called  the  Imelle , but  this  name 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  earlier  topogra- 
phers, and  is  perhaps  merely  a piece  of  da^iral 
learning.  (Cluver.  Jtal.  p.  675;  Bunsen,  in  the 
Ann.  d.  Inst.  vol.  vi.  p.  110.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

Hl'MERA  (Tp*)** ; Eth.  T utpaio%.  Himerensis, 
but  the  adj.  Himeraeus:  near  Termini),  an  impor- 
tant Greek  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  ialund,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  between  Panormus  and  Cephaloedium.  Thu- 
cydides says  it  was  the  only  Greek  city  on  this  coast 
of  Sicily  (vi.  62,  viL  58),  which  must  however  be 
understood  with  reference  only  to  independent  cities; 
Mylae,  which  was  also  on  the  N.  coast,  and  certainly 
of  Greek  origin,  being  a dependency  of  Zanele  or 
Messana.  All  authorities  agree  that  Hiinera  was  a 
colony  of  Zanele,  but  Thucydides  tells  us  that,  with 
the  emigrants  from  Zanele,  who  were  of  Chalcidic 
origin,  were  mingled  a number  of  Syracusan  exiles,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that,  though  the  institu- 
tions (i ’6^ipa)  of  the  new  city  were  Chalcidic,  its 
dialect  had  a mixture  of  Doric.  The  foundation  of 
Himera  is  placed  subsequent  to  that  of  Mylae  (as, 
from  their  relative  position,  might  naturally  have 
been  expected)  both  by  Strabo  and  Scymnus  Chius  s 
its  date  is  not  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  but  Dio- 
dorus tells  us  that  it  had  existed  240  years  at  tlie 
time  of  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  which 
would  fix  its  first  settlement  in  b.c.  648.  (Tbuc.  vi. 
5 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ; Scyinn.  Ch.  289 ; Diod.  xiii. 
62  ; Hecat.  fr.  49  ; Scyl.  p.  4.  § 13.)  We  have  very 
little  information  ns  to  its  early  history : an  ob- 
scure notice  in  Aristotle  (Rhet.  ii.  20).  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  at  one  time  fallen  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  tyrant  Phalaris,  being  the  only  meution 
we  find  of  it,  until  about  b.c.  490,  when  it  afforded  a 
temporary  refuge  to  Scythes,  tyrant  of  Zanele,  after 
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his  expulsion  from  the  latter  city  (Herod,  vi.  24). 
Not  long  after  this  event,  Hinvera  fell  itself  under  the 
yoke  of  a despot  named  Terillos,  who  sought  to  for- 
tify his  power  by  contracting  k close  alliance  with 
Anaxilas,  at  that  time  ruler  both  of  Rhegium  and 
Zancle.  But  Ten  11  us  was  unable  to  resist  the  power 
of  Theron,  despot  of  Agrigentnm,  and,  being  expelled 
by  him  from  Himera,  bad  recourse  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Carthaginians,  a circumstance  which  became 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  first  great  expedition 
of  that  people  to  Sicily,  u.c.  480.  (Id.  vii.  165.) 
The  magnitude  of  the  annainent  sent  under  Hamilcar, 
who  is  said  to  have  landed  in  Sicily  with  an  anny of' 
300,000  men,  in  itself  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
conquest  of  Hitnera  was  rather  tlie  pretext,  than  the 
object,  of  the  war : but  it  is  likely  that  the  growing 
power  of  that  city,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  of  Panormua  and 
Solus,  had  already  given  umbrage  to  the  Utter  people. 
Hence  it  was  against  Himera  that  the  first  efforts  of 
Hamilcar  were  directed : but  Theron,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  city  with  all  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand, was  able  to  maintain  its  defence  till  the  arrival 
of  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  who,  notwithstanding  tlie  nu- 
merical inferiority  of  his  forces,  defeated  the  vast 
army  of  the  Carthaginians  with  such  slaughter  that 
the  battle  of  Himera  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily  as  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  contemporary 
victory  of  Salaxnis.  (Herod  vii.  166,  167  ; Diod.  xi. 
20 — 23;  Find.  Pyth.  i.  152.)  The  same  feeling 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  or  belief,  that  both 
triumphs  were  achieved  on  the  very  same  day.  (He- 
rod. 1.  c.) 

This  great  victory  left  Theron  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Himera,  as  well  as  of 
that  of  Agrigentum  ; but  he  appears  to  have  be- 
stowed his  principal  attention  upon  the  latter  city, 
and  consigned  the  government  of  Himera  to  his  son 
Tbrasydaeus.  But  the  young  man,  by  his  violent 
and  oppressive  rule,  soon  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
citizens,  who  in  consequence  applied  for  relief  to  Hi- 
eron  of  Syracuse,  at  that  time  on  terms  of  hostility 
with  Theron.  The  Syracusan  despot,  however,  in- 
stead of  lending  assistance  to  the  discontented  party 
at  Himera,  betrayed  their  overtures  to  Theron,  who 
took  signal  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  Hime- 
raeans,  putting  to  deuth  a large  number  of  the  disaf- 
fected citizens,  and  driving  others  into  exile.  (Diod. 
xi.  48.)  Shortly  after,  seeing  that  the  city  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  these  severities,  and  that  its  po- 
pulation was  much  diminished,  he  sought  to  restore 
its  prosperity  by  establishing  there  a new  body  of 
citizens,  whom  he  collected  from  various  quarters. 
The  greater  part  of  these  new  colonist*  were  of  Do- 
rian extraction ; and  though  the  two  bodies  of  citizens 
were  blended  into  one,  and  continued  to  live  harmo- 
niously together,  we  find  that  from  this  period  Hi- 
mera  became  a Doric  city,  and  both  adopted  tlie  in- 
stitutions, and  followed  the  policy,  of  the  other  Doric 
states  of  Sicily.  (Id.  xi.  49.)  This  settlement  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  b.o.  476*,  and  Himera  con- 


• There  is  a confusion  about  this  date;  for,  tlwagh 
Diodorus  relates  the  circumstances  in  the  year  of 
Phaedon,  01.  LXXVL  1,  which  would  place  it  in 
B.C.  476,  lie  adds  that  the  new  colony  subsisted  58 
years,  till  its  destruction  by  tlie  Carthaginians,  which 
would  refer  it  to  the  year  466  u.c.  This  last  date 
(which  has  been  inadvertently  adopted  by  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, F.  II.  vol.  L p.  198)  is  clearly  incompatible  with 
the  fact  that  Theron  died  in  a.c.  472. 
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tinned  subject  to  Theron  till  his  death,  in  472 : but 
Thrasydaeus  retained  possession  of  the  sovereignty 
for  a very  short  time  after  the  decease  of  his  father, 
and  his  defeat  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse  was  speedily 
followed  by  his  expulsion  both  from  Agrigentum  aid 
Himera.  (Id.  xi.  53.)  In  u.c.  466  we  find  the  Hi- 
meraeans,  in  their  tarn,  sending  a force  to  assist  the 
Syracusans  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Thrasybulos; 
and,  in  the  general  settlement  of  affairs  which  fol- 
lowed soon  after,  the  exiles  were  allowed  to  return  to 
Himera,  where  they  appear  to  have  settled  quietly 
together  with  the  new  citizens.  (Id.  xi.  68,  76.) 
From  this  period  Diodorus  expressly  tells  us  that 
Himera  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  civil 
dissensions  (xi.  49),  and  this  good  government  must 
have  secured  to  it  no  small  share  of  the  prosperity 
which  was  enjoyed  by  the  Sicilian  dries  in  general 
during  the  succeeding  half-century. 

But  though  we  are  told  in  general  terms  that 
the  period  which  elapsed  from  this  re-settlement  of 
Himera  till  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians 
(b.  c.  461—408),  was  one  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  ouly  notices  we  find  of  the  city  during  this  in- 
terval refer  to  the  part  it  took  at  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  415.  On  that 
occasion,  the  Himerarans  were  among  the  first  to 
promise  their  support  to  Syracuse : hence,  when 
Nicias  presented  himself  before  their  port  with  tlie 
Athenian  fleet,  they  altogether  refused  to  receive 
him  ; and,  shortly  after,  it  was  at  Himera  that  Gy- 
lippus  landed,  and  from  whence  he  marched  across 
the  island  to  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  a force  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  Himeraean  citizens.  (Thnc. 
vi.  62,  vii.  1,  58  ; Diod.  xiii.  4,  12.)  A few  yean 
after  this  the  prosperity  of  the  dty  was  brought  to 
a sudden  and  abrupt  termination  by  the  great  Car- 
thaginian expedition  to  Sicily,  K.  c.  408.  Though 
the  ostensible  object  of  that  armament,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  Athenian,  was  the  support  of  the  Seges- 
taus  against  their  neighbours,  the  Selinuntines,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Carthaginians,  from 
the  first,  entertained  more  extensive  designs ; and, 
immediately  after  tlie  destruction  of  Selina*,  Han- 
nibal, who  commanded  the  expedition,  hastened  to 
turn  his  arms  against  Himera.  That  city  wa*  ill* 
prepared  for  defence ; its  fortifications  were  of  little 
strength,  but  the  citizens  made  a desperate  resis- 
tance, and  by  a rigorous  sally  inflicted  severe  loss 
on  the  Carthaginians.  They  were  at  first  supported 
by  a force  of  about  4000  auxiliaries  from  Syracuse, 
under  the  command  of  Diodes ; but  that  general  be- 
came seized  with  a panic  fear  for  the  safety  of 
Syracuse  itself,  and  precipitately  abandoned  Hunera, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  citizens  to  contend  single- 
handed  against  the  Carthaginian  power.  The  result 
could  not  be  doubtful,  and  the  city  was  soon  taken 
by  storm  : a large  part  of  the  citizens  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  not  less  than  3000  of  them,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood 
by  Hannibal,  as  a sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  bis 
grandfather  Hamilcar.  (Diod.  xiii.  59 — 62  ; Xen. 
HelL  i.  1.  § 37.)  The  city  itself  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed, its  buildings  razed  to  the  ground,  and  even 
the  temples  themselves  were  not  spared ; the  Car- 
thaginian general  being  evidently  desirous  to  oblite- 
rate all  trace  of  a city  whose  name  waa  associated 
with  the  great  defeat  of  his  countrymen. 

Diodorus,  who  relates  the  total  destruction  of 
Himera,  tells  os  expressly  that  it  was  never  rebuilt, 
and  that  the  site  remained  uninhabited  down  to  bis 
own  times  (xi.  49).  It  seems  at  first  in  contradie* 
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tion  with  this  statement,  that  he  elsewhere  include* 
the  Himeraeans,  as  well  as  tl»e  Selinuntines  and 
Agrigen  tines,  among  the  exiled  citizens  that  were 
allowed  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Carthage,  in 
b.c.  405,  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  inhabit  their 
own  cities,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage 
and  not  restoring  their  fortifications.  (Id.  xiii.  114.)  j 
And  it  seems  clear  that  many  of  them  at  least 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  as  we  find  the 
Himeraeans  subsequently  mentioned  among  the  states 
that  declared  in  favour  of  Dionysius,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  great  war  with  Cartilage  in  n.  c. 
397  ; though  they  quickly  returned  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian alliance  in  the  following  year.  (Id.  xiv.  47, 
56.)  The  explanation  of  this  difficulty  is  furnished 
by  Cicero,  who  tells  us  that,  “ after  the  destruction 
of  Himera,  those  citizens  who  had  survived  the  ca- 
lamity of  the  war  established  themselves  at  Thermae, 
within  the  confines  of  the  same  territory,  and  not 
far  from  their  old  town.”  (Cic.  Verr.  iL  35.) 
Diodorus  indeed  gives  us  a somewhat  different  ac- 
count of  the  foundation  of  Thermae,  which  he  re- 
presents as  established  by  the  Carthaginians  them- 
selves before  the  close  of  the  war,  in  b.  c.  407. 
(Diod.  xiii.  79).  But  it  is  proliable  that  both  state- 
ments are  substantially  correct,  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginians founded  the  new  town  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Himera,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
old  site  being  again  occupied  ; while  the  Himeraean 
exiles,  when  they  returned  thither,  though  they 
settled  in  the  new  town,  naturally  regarded  them- 
selves as  still  the  same  people,  and  would  continue 
to  bear  the  name  of  Himeraeans.  How  completely, 
even  at  a much  later  period,  the  one  city  was  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  the  other,  appears 
from  the  statement  of  Cicero,  that  when  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  after  the  capture  of  Carthage,  restored  to 
the  Agrigentines  and  Gelenses  the  statues  that  had 
been  carried  off  from  their  respective  cities,  he  at  the 
same  time  restored  to  the  citizens  of  Thermo 
those  that  had  been  taken  from  Himera.  (Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  35,  iv.  33.)  Hence  we  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  that,  not  only  are  the  Himeraeans  still  spoken 
of  as  au  existing  people,  but  even  that  the  name 
of  Himera  itself  is  sometimes  inadvertently  used  as 
that  of  their  city.  Thus,  in  B.C.  314,  Diodorus 
tells  us  that,  by  the  treaty  between  Agathodes  and 
the  Carthaginians,  it  was  stipulated  that  Heracleia, 
Selin  us,  and  Himera  should  continue  subject  to 
Carthage  as  they  had  been  before.  (Diod.  xix.  71.) 
It  is  much  more  strange  that  we  find  the  name  of 
Himera  reappear  both  in  Mela  and  Pliny,  though 
we  know  from  the  distinct  statements  of  Cicero  and 
Strabo,  as  well  as  Diodorus,  that  it  had  ceased  to 
exist  centuries  before.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ; McL  iL  7. 
§ 16  ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.) 

The  new  town  of  Thermae  or  Thkrma,  called 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  Thermae  Himekknsks 
(y*puai  ai  *1  nipcucu,  Pol. ; Qtpfxcd  'Ipipai,  PtoL ; 

Stp/xa  'lfxfpeuoy  Diod.:  Elk.  Qtpulr rjs,  Ther- 
mitanus),  which  thus  took  the  place  of  Himera, 
obviously  derived  its  name  from  the  hot  spripgs  for 
which  it  was  celebrated,  and  the  first  discovery  of 
which  was  connected  by  legends  with  the  wanderings 
of  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv.  23,  r.  3 ; Pind.  01  xii.  28.) 
It  appears  to  have  early  become  a considerable  town, 
though  it  oontinued.  with  few  and  brief  exceptions, 
to  be  subject  to  the  Carthaginian  rule.  In  the 
First  Punic  War  its  name  is  repeatedly  mentioned. 
Thns,  in  b.  c.  260,  a body  of  Roman  troops  were 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  they  were 
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attacked  by  Hamilcar,  and  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
(Pol.  i.  24  : Diod.  xxiii.  9.  Exc.  H.  p.  503.)  Be* 
fore  the  close  of  the  war,  Thermae  itself  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Romans.  (PoL  i.  39  ; Diod.  xxiii. 
20.  Exc.  H.  p.  506.)  We  have,  however,  no  clue 
to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  peculiar  fa- 
vour which  this  city  seems  to  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  its  Roman  conquerors.  Cicero  tells  us 
that  the  Roman  government  restored  to  the  Ther- 
mitani  their  city  and  territory,  with  the  free  use  of 
their  own  laws,  as  a reward  for  their  steady  fidelity 
(“  quod  semper  in  amicitia  fideque  mansissent,”  Cic. 
Verr . ii.  37).  As  we  see  that  they  were  on  hostile 
terms  with  Rome  during  the  First  Punic  War,  it 
can  only  be  to  the  subsequent  period  that  these  ex- 
pressions apply ; but  the  occasion  to  which  they  refer 
is  unknown.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  Thermae  appear* 
to  have  been  a flourishing  place,  carrying  on  a con- 
siderable amount  of  trade,  though  the  orator  speaks 
of  it  as  “ oppidum  non  maximum.”  (Id.  ii.  46,  75, 
iiL  42.)  It  seems  to  have  received  a colony  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  whence  we  find  mention  in  in- 
scriptions of  the  “ Ordo  et  Populus  splendidlasimae 
Coloniae  Augustae  Himeraeorum  Thermitanorum  " 
(Castell.  I user.  SiciL  p.  47  ; Gruter.  I tucr.  p.  433, 
no.  6.)  : and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
“ Thermae  colonia”  of  Pliny  in  reality  refers  to  this 
town,  though  he  evidently  understood  it  to  be  Thermae 
Selinuntiue,  as  he  places  it  on  the  S.  coast  between 
Agrigentum  and  Selinas.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  We 
have  little  subsequent  account  of  Thermae ; but,  as 
its  name  is  found  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  it 
appears  to  have  continued  in  existence  throughout 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  proliably  never 
ceased  to  be  inhabited,  as  the  modern  town  of  Ter- 
mini  retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name.  (Ptol. 
iii.  4.  § 4 ; Ilin.  Anl.  p.  92  ; Tab.  Pent)  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible, 
but  all  of  the  Roman  period  ; among  theee,  the  most 
interesting  are  those  of  the  ancient  Thermae,  which 
are  still  applied  to  their  original  purpose,  and  are 
now  known  as  the  Bagni  cU  S.  Calogero : their 
form  and  construction  is  peculiar,  being  probably 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  were  built.  Besides  these,  the  ruins  of 
a theatre  were  still  extant  in  the  days  of  Fazello, 
but  have  been  since  destroyed  ; some  portions  of  an 
aqueduct  still  remain,  and  the  ruins  of  a large 
building  of  Roman  date,  but  of  uncertain  destination  : 
numerous  inscriptions  and  fragments  of  ancient 
sculpture  are  also  preserved  in  the  modern  city, 
(Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  ix.  1 ; Biscari,  Viaggio  in 
Sicilia,  pp.  235—239.) 

No  doubt  can  therefore  exist  with  regard  to  the 
site  of  Thermae,  which  would  be,  indeed,  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  hot  springs  themselves  ; but  the 
exact  position  of  the  more  ancient  city  of  Himera  is 
still  a subject  of  controversy.  The  opinion  of  Clu- 
verius,  which  has  been  followed  by  almost  all  sub- 
sequent writers,  would  place  it  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  which  flows  by  Termini  on  the  west,  and  is 
thence  commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  di  Termini , 
though  called  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  Fiume 
S.  Lionardo.  On  this  supposition  the  inhabitants 
merely  removed  from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
other;  and  this  would  readily  explain  the  passages  in 
which  Himera  and  Thermae  appear  to  be  regarded 
as  identical,  and  where  the  river  Himera  (which 
unquestionably  gave  name  to  the  older  city)  is 
represented  at  the  same  time  a a flowing  by  Thermae. 
(SiL  ItaL  xiv.  232  ; Plin.  iii  8.  b.  14  * Vib.  Bequest. 
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p.  11.)  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  difficulty  j Sea,  the  other  to  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  bat 
in  supposing  that  the  Fiume  S.  Lkmardo  can  be  the  which,  by  a strange  confusion,  were  regarded  by 
river  Himera  (see  the  following  article);  and  all  our  many  ancient  writers  as  one  and  the  same  river, 
data  with  regard  to  ti  e Utter  would  seem  to  support  which  is  in  consequence  described  as  rising  in  the 
the  view  of  Fazello,  who  identifies  it  with  the  Fiume  centre  of  the  island,  and  flowing  in  two  different 
Grande,  the  mouth  of  which  is  distant  just  8 miles  directions,  so  as  completely  to  divide  Sicily  into  two 
from  Termini.  This  distance  can  hardly  be  said  to  parts.  It  is  singular  that,  if  we  may  believe  Vibtua 
be  too  great  to  be  reconciled  with  Cicero’s  expression,  Sequester,  this  absurd  notion  is  as  old  as  the  time 
that  the  new  settlement  was  established  “ uon  longe  of  Stesichorus,  who  was  himself  a native  of  Uimenc 


ab  oppido  antiquo"  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  35);  while  the 
addition  that  it  was  in  the  same  territory  (“in  ejus- 
dem  agri  finibos,"  L c.)  would  rather  seem  to  imply 
that  it  was  not  very  near  the  old  site.  It  may  be 
udded,  that,  in  this  case,  the  new  site  w'ould  have  had 
the  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Carthaginians 
of  being  nearer  to  their  own  settlements  of  Solus  and 
Panormus,  and,  consequently,  more  within  their  com- 
mand. But  Fazello’s  view  derive*  a strong  confir- 
mation from  the  circumstance,  stated  by  him,  that 
the  site  which  he  indicates,  marked  by  the  Torre  di 
Bonfvmello  on  the  sea-coa>t  (on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Fiume  Grande , close  to  its  month),  though  presenting 
tio  ruins,  abounded  in  ancient  relics,  such  as  vases, 
bronzes,  Ac. ; and  numerous  sepulchres  had  also  been 
brought  to  light.  (Fazell.  ix.  2.)  On  the  other  band, 
neither  Oluverius  nor  any  other  writer  has  noticed  the 
existence  of  any  ancient  remains  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Himera;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  site  so  fixed  is 
one  adapted  for  a city  ot  importance.  The  localities 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  carefully  investigated  by 
any  recent  traveller,  though  such  an  examination 
would  probably  set  the  whole  question  at  rest.  In 
the  mean  time  the  probabilities  seem  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  views  of  Fazello. 

Himera  was  celebruted  in  antiquity  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Stesichorus,  who  appears,  from  an 
anecdote  preserved  by  Aristotle,  to  have  taken  con- 
■iderable  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  native  city. 
His  statue  was  still  preserved  at  Thermae  in  the  days 
of  Cicero,  and  regarued  with  the  utmost  veneration. 
( Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  20  ; Cic.  Verr.  ii.  35  ; Sfl.  Ital.jciv. 
232;  Paus.  iii.  19.  § 13.;  Suid.  $.  v.  Jrrjolxopos.) 
Ergoteles,  wIiomj  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  is 
celebrated  by  Pindar,  was  a citizen,  but  not  a native, 
of  Himera.  (Find.  01.  xii.;  Paus.  vi.  4.  § 11.) 
On  the  other  hand,  Thermae  had  tho  honour  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  tyrant  Agathocles. 
(Diod.  xix.  2.)  The  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  the  taste  of  its  citizens  for  the  encouragement 
of  art,  are  attested  by  Cicehi,  who  calls  it  “ in  primis 
Siciliac  clarum  et  omatum;”  and  some  evidence  of  it 
remained,  even  in  the  days  of  that  orator,  in  the 
statues  preserved  by  the  Thennitani,  to  whom  they 
had  been  restored  by  Scipio,  after  the  conquest  of 
Carthage ; and  which  were  valuable,  not  only  as 
relics  of  the  past,  but  from  their  high  merit  as  w orks 
of  art.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  35.)  [E.  IL  B.] 
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Hl'MERA  C Ifiiptu),  the  name  of  two  rivers  in 
Sicily,  the  one  flowiug  to  the  N.  iuto  the  Tyrrhenian 


Mela  is,  however,  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers who  adopts  it.  (Mel.  ii.  7.  § 17;  Solin.T. 
§ 17;  Vib.  Sequest.  p.  1 2 ; SiL  ItaL  xiv.  233  ; 
Antig.  Caryst.  1 33 ; Vitruv.  viii.  3.  § 7.) 

1.  The  southern  and  most  important  river  of  tho 
name,  is  certainly  the  one  now  called  the  Fiume 
Sal<o , one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  in  Sicily, 
which  rises  in  the  Monti  di  Madonia,  the  Kebrodes 
Mods  of  the  ancients,  and  flowing  nearly  due  S. 
enters  the  sea  at  Alicata  (Pbintiaa).  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  it  is  composed  of  two  brnmLea, 
running  nearly  parallel  with  one  another;  the  one 
now  called  the  Fiume  Grande  rising  near  Gnmji, 
the  other,  called  the  Fiume  di  Petralia , from  the 
town  of  the  same  name  : it  is  only  after  the  junction 
of  the  two  that  it  obtains  the  name  of  Fiume  Sabo. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two  branches 
was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  true  Himera ; 
but  in  cither  case  that  river  has  a course  of  above 
50  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its  sources  are  not 
above  15  miles  from  the  N.  coast  of  the  island. 
Hence  the  expression  of  Polybins  and  Livy,  that 
the  Himera  nearly  divides  the  whole  of  Sicily  into 
two  parts,  is  by  no  means  inaccurate.  (Pol  vii.  4 ; 
Liv.  xxiv.  6.)  But  it  is  evidently  this  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  was  another  river 
of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  above  noticed.  Strabo, 
who  does  not  notice  the  southern  Himera,  applies 
(evidently  by  mistake)  very  nearly  the  same  words 
as  Polybius  to  the  northern  river  of  the  name. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  266.)  Diodorus  notices  the  brackish 
quality  of  the  waters  of  the  Himera,  which  give* 
rise  to  its  modem  name  of  Fiume  Sabo:  this  is 
caused  by  the  junction  of  a small  stream  near  Cab 
tamsrttn,  that  flows  from  the  salt  mines  in  that 
vicinity.  (Diod.  xix.  109  ; Smyth’s  Sicily , p.  198.) 
Solinos  erroneously  ascribes  this  quality  to  the 
northern  Himera  (Solin.  v.  § 17)  ; while  Vitruvius 
rightly  attributes  it  to  the  southern  river  only 
(riii.  3.  § 7). 

Historically,  the  southern  Himera  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  between 
Agathocles  and  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  tbe 
latter  obtained  a complete  victory,  b.c.  31 1.  (Diod. 
xix.  107 — 110.)  The  scene  of  this  action  was  a 
short  distance  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Car- 
thaginians occupying  the  hill  of  Ecnomus,  while 
Agathocles  was  encamped  on  the  left  bank.  [Ec- 
komus.]  At  a much  earlier  period,  B.  c.  446,  it 
witnessed  a defeat  of  the  Agrigentincs  by  the  Syra- 
cusans (Diod.  xii.  8) ; and,  again,  in  the  Second 
Punio  War,  B.c.  212,  became  the  scene  of  an 
action  between  Marcellos  and  the  Carthaginian 
forces  under  Uanno  and  Epicydes  of  Syracuse,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated  and  driven  to  take 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  Agrigentum.  (Liv  xxv. 
40,  41.)  By  the  treaty  concluded  with  Carthage 
by  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse,  it  was  agreed  to  divide 
the  whole  of  Sicily  between  the  two  powers,  so  that 
the  river  Himera  should  be  the  boundary  of  their 
respective  dominions.  (Pdyb.  vii.  4 ; Liv.  xxiv.  6.) 
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Bat  this  arrangement  was  never  actually  carried 
into  effect.  Ptolemy  correctly  places  the  mouth  of 
the  southern  Himera  to  the  E.  of  the  emporium  of 
Agrigentum  (Ptol.  Hi.  4.  § 7) : he  is  the  only  one 
of  the  geographers  who  mentions  both  rivers  of  the 
name.  An  inscription  recorded  by  Torrenmzza, 
containing  a dedication  ASKAHniD  KAI  IMEPA 
IIOTAMn,mustt  from  its  being  found  at  Caltanisetta, 
refer  to  the  southern  Himera.  (Cast ell.  Inter.  SiciL 
p.  4 ; Boeckh.  C.  I.  no.  5747.) 

2.  The  northern  Himera,  a much  less  considerable 
stream  than  the  preceding,  is  uniformly  described 
as  flowing  by  the  city  to  which  it  gave  its  name 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  »•  14  ; Stcph.  B.  a.  v.^Atcpdryas ; Vib. 
Sequest.  p.  11);  and  Pindar  speaks  of  the  great 
victory  of  Gelon  (which  we  know  to  have  been 
fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city)  as 
gained  '*  upon  the  banks  of  the  fair  waters  of  the 
Himera”  (Pyth.i.  153).  Hence  its  identification  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  determination  of  the 
site  of  that  city,  a question  still  the  subject  of  dispute. 
Cluverius.  and  those  who  have  followed  him  in 
placing  Himera  itself  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Termini,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  town,  have,  in  consequence,  as- 
sumed the  stream  just  mentioned  (now  called  the 
Fiume  di  Termini , or,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
the  Fiume  S.  Lionardo ) to  be  the  ancient  Himera. 
Fazello,  on  the  contrary,  identifies  the  latter  with 
the  river  now  called  the  Fiume  Grande , which  rises 
in  the  Madonia  mountains  near  Polizzi,  and  flows 
into  the  sea  about  8 miles  E.  of  Termini  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter  view  are  certainly 
very  strong.  1.  Strabo,  in  giving  the  distances 
along  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  reckons  18  miles  from 
Cephaloedium  (Cefalu)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Himera, 
and  35  from  thence  to  Panormus.  The  first  dis- 
tance is  overstated,  the  true  distance  to  the  mouth 
of  the  F.  Grande  being  only  15  miles;  the  latter 
Just  about  right  if  we  follow  the  windings  of  the 
coast : whereas,  if  we  place  tbe  Himera  beyond 
Termini,  both  distances  are  equally  wrong.  2. 
Ptolemy  distinctly  places  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Himera  between  Thermae  ( Termini ) and  Cepha- 
loedium. and,  therefore,  to  the  east  of  the  former 
city.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 3.)  This  is  assumed  by  Clu- 
verius to  be  a mistake  of  Ptolemy,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  such  mistakes  occur  in  that 
author’s  description  of  Sicily;  but  still  there  is  no 
occasion  to  multiply  them  unnecessarily.  Lastly, 
if  the  northern  Himera  be  recognised  in  the  Fiume 
Grande , — the  sources  of  which  near  Polizzi  are  in 
the  very  same  group  of  mountains  with,  and  a very 
short  distance  from,  those  of  the  Fiume  di  Petralia, 
one  branch  of  the  southern  Himera,  — the  notion  of 1 
these  being  one  and  the  same  river  becomes  in  some 
degree  intelligible;  while  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  such  a notion  should  have  arisen,  if  the  head 
waters  of  the  two  were  separated  by  an  interval  of 
many  miles.  The  other  arguments  connected  with 
the  site  of  the  city , are  considered  in  that  article. 
Theocritus  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  river 
Himera  as  a celebrated  Sicilian  stream  ; but  in  such 
general  terms  as  to  afford  no  indication  which  of  the 
two  rivers  be  means:  the  Scholiast,  however,  under- 
stands him  to  refer  to  the  northern  Himera.  (Theocr. 
v.  124,  vii.  75  ; Schol.  ad.  loc.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
HINNOM.  [Jerusalem.] 

HPPPANA  ("Imrova,  Pol.),  a town  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  by  Polybius  as  being  taken  by  assault 
by  the  Romans  in  tbe  First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  260.  | 


(Pol.  i.  24.)  Diodorus,  in  reluting  the  events  of 
the  same  campaign,  mentions  the  capture  of  a town 
called  Sit  tana,  for  which  we  should  in  all  proba- 
bility read  Hippana.  (Diod.  xxiii.  9.  Esc.  Hoesrli. 
p.  503  ; Weasel ing,  ad  loc.;  Cluver.  SiciL  p.  392.) 
The  correctness  of  the  name  found  in  Polybius  is 
confirmed  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (a.  v.\  who, 
however,  writes  it  "laoi'a,  but  cites  Polybius  as  his 
authority.  No  other  author  mentions  the  place, 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Panormus,  but  of  which  nothing  further 
is  known.  According  to  Sillig’s  recent  edition  of 
Pliny,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  best  MSS.  give 
the  name  of  “ Ipanenscs”  in  that  author’s  list  of 
Sicilian  towns  (iii.  8.  s.  14.  § 91),  where  the  older 
editions  have  “ Ichanenses.”  If  this  reading  be 
adopted,  it  in  all  probability  refers  to  the  same 
place  as  the  Hippana  of  Polybius  : but  as  the  read- 
ing Ichanenses  is  also  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Stephanus  (who  notices  Ichana  as  a town  of  Sicily), 
the  point  must  be  considered  doubtful.  [E.  H.  B.J 
HITPARIS  ('Iawapis),  a small  river  of  Sicily, 
flowing  by  the  city  of  Camarina,  whence  it  is  now 
called  the  Fiume  di  Camarana.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pindar  in  connection  with  that  city  (Pind.  OL 
v.  27),  from  its  proximity  to  which  it  derives  its 
celebrity.  [Camarina.]  Though  but  a small 
stream,  and  having  a course  of  only  12  miles,  it 
has  a copious  and  perennial  supply  of  clear  water,  a 
rare  circumstance  in  Sicily : hence  the  expression 
of  Silius  Italic  us.  “ pauperis  alvei  Hipparis,”  is  sin- 
gularly inapplicable.  (Sil.  ItaL  xiv.  230;  Vib. 
Sequest.  p.  12:  Schol.  ad  PimL  1.  c. ; Nonnus. 
Dionys.  xiii.  317.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  river 
of  which  the  name  is  erroneously  written  in  Ptolemy, 
Hipporus.  ("imrajpox,  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 7.)  The  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  stream  is  represented  on  some  of  the 
coins  of  Camarina,  accompanied  by  his  name,  HHIA- 
PI2.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HIPPA'SII  ('Iinrdoioi,  Strab  xr.  p.  698),  an 
Indian  trihe  who  occupied  the  district  between  the 
Cophes  and  the  Indus  along  the  southern  spurs  of 
the  Paropamisus.  There  seems  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  they  are  one  and  the  same  tribe  as  the 
Aapasii  or  Aspii  mentioned  by  Arrian  (Anab.  iv.  23 
— 25).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
Aspn  or  Aswa,  “a  horse,”  and  is  probably  intended 
as  a Greek  translation  of  it.  Lassen  has  conjectured 
that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Aswasilas  of  ancient 
Hindoo  geography.  The  name  is  variously  written 
Pasii  a ml  I/ypasii.  (Wilson.  Ariana , p.  187:  Grns- 
kurd’s  Strabo,  vol.  iii.  p.  119.)  [V.] 

HIPPEMOLGI  (’IwijpAyof),'1  mare-milkers,” 
a general  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  nomad 
tribes  who  moved  about  with  their  tents  and  herds 
over  the  steppes  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 
Thus  Zeus,  in  the  Iliad  (xiii.  4).  when  he  turns 
away  his  eye  from  Troy  towards  Thrace,  sees,  be- 
sides the  Thracians  and  Mysians,  other  tribes,  whose 
names  cannot  be  made  out;  but  are  known  as  milk- 
eaters,  and  mare-milkers.  The  same  characteristic 
attributes  appear  in  Hesiod  (FV.  63 — 64,  ed.  Markt- 
acheffel),  connected  with  the  Scythians.  (Comp. 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  300 — 302;  Niebuhr,  Kleine-Schrift. 
vol.  i.  p.  365;  Schafarik.  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  272.) 
The  mares’  milk  was  made  into  cheese  (Hippocrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  556,  ed.  Kfihn),  and,  as  Mr.  Grote  ( Hist . of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  323)  remarks,  probably  served 
the  same  purpose  of  procuring  the  intoxicating 
drink  called  kumiss,  as  at  present  among  the  Bash- 
kin and  the  Kalmucks.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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HIPPI  PROM.  [Hirro  Regius.] 

HIPPICI  MONTES  (ri  Wot a Spr,,  Ptol.  v. 
9),  the  N.  continuation  of  the  Cenuinii  M.,  a chain 
of  mountains  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rha.  PE.  B.  J.] 

HIPPO,  in  Spain.  1.  [CAKPrrANi.J  2.  H. 
Nova.  A town  belonging  to  the  province  of  Baetica 
and  the  conventus  of  Corduba,  near  Cisimbrutn. 
(Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  [P.S.] 

H I PPOCORO'NIUM  ('ImroKoptnor),  a city  in 
Crete  mentioned  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  472),  which  Hock 
has  placed  near  Hierapytna.  Mr.  Pashley  ( Trav. 
vol.  i.  p.  62)  considers  that  the  modem  Apokorona 
is  a corruption  of  the  ancient  name.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIPPOCRE'NE  FONS.  [Helicon.] 

HIPPOCUTIA  (Tmrduoupoa,  PtdL  vii.  1.  § 6, 

viii.  26.  § 15),  a town  of  some  importance  in  India 

intra  Gan  gem,  in  the  district  called  Ariaca.  It  was 
situated  on  or  near  the  Nanaguna,  and  appears  from 
another  passage  of  Ptolemy  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
the  palace  of  a king,  whom  he  calls  Baleocarus  (vii. 
1.  § 83).  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  modern  Hydrabad,  and,  with 
less  probability  by  Ritter,  that  it  is  represented  by 
Bangalore  (v.  p.  487).  [V.] 

HIPPO  DIA'RRHYTUS  or  ZARITUS  (T«r*r 
Alo^oTos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 6;  H.  Zaritus,  I tin.  Ant. 
p.  21,  V.  R.  H.  Zarrhytus;  Ippona  Diaritus,  Tab. 
Pent. ; and  simply  "Inroo  adAit , Scyl.  p.  30 : Benizert 
or  Bizerta),  a Tyrian  colony  in  Zeugitana,  close  to 
the  extreme  N.  headland  of  Africa  [Candidum 
Pr.],  36  M.  P.  W.  of  Utica,  and  126  M.  P.  E.  of 
Hippo  Regius.  It  stood  on  W.  side  of  the  entrance 
of  a large  lake  which  communicated  with  the  sea, 
and  which  received  the  waters  of  another  lake:  the 
former  was  called  Hipponitis  Palus  (Taworiny 
aIuvtj),  and  the  latter  Sisara  (2hropa).  Its  situation 
exposed  it  to  frequent  inundations,  whence,  as  the 
Greeks  said,  the  epithet  Sid^irrot.  But  it  seems 
more  probable  that  this  is  the  remnant  of  some 
Phoenician  title:  the  ancient  writers  were  by  no 
means  agreed  on  the  true  form  of  the  name,  as  is 
seen  above,  and  of  this  uncertainty  we  have  a further 
proof  in  the  expression  of  Pliny,  who  is  apparently 
attempting  an  etymology : “ oppidum  quod  Hipponem 
dirutum  rocant,  Diarrhytum  a Gntecia  dictum.” 
(Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.)  Polybius  and  Appian  give  the 
forms  'lirvajcpiToiy  w6\tt  (Polyb.  L 82),  and  'Irjr<£- 
ypera  (Appian,  viii.  110). 

The  city  was  fortified  and  provided  with  a new 
harbour  by  Agatbocles  (Appian,  l.  c.);  under  the 
Romans  it  was  a free  city  (Plin.);  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a colony,  for  the 
younger  Pliny  calls  it  Hippunensis  colonia.  (Epist. 

ix.  33;  oomp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  832;  Mela,  i.  7.  § 2; 

Plin.  ix.  8;  Barth,  W 'anderungen,  $c.  pp.  202, 
211).  [F.S.J 

HIPPO  REGIUS  (We**  BcurtXucds : Ru.  K.  of 
Bonah),  a maritime  city  of  Numidia,  which  received 
its  surname  from  its  being  a residence  of  the  Numi- 
dian  kings,  but  is  of  higher  fame  as  the  see  of  St. 
Augustine.  It  was  a colony  of  Tyre,  and  stood 
5 M.  P.  NW.  of  the  river  Ubub,  on  the  W.  side  of  a 
large  bay  to  which  it  gave  its  name  (Hipponk.nsis 
Sinus:  Gulf  of  Bonah),  a«  well  as  to  the  promontory 
above  it,  forming  the  W.  headland  of  tile  bay 
(Him  Prom.,  "Iwov  tioepa  : Has  el  Hamrah).  It 
grew  into  greater  impiwtance  under  the  Romans,  by 
whom  it  was  made  a colony ; and  it  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  N.  Africa,  till 
it  was  destroyed  by  ’.he  Vandals  in  n.  c.  430.  It 
was  during  the  progress  of  this  siege  that  the  great 
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Augustine  died.  (Sail.  Jug.  19;  Hirt.  Bell  Afr.  96  z 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  832 ; Mela,  i.  7 j Plin.  v.  3.  a 2 ; Itin. 
Ant.  p.  20;  Tab.  Peut. ; Diod.  xx.  57 ; SiL  Ital.  i.  3 
iii.  259;  Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary,  p.  44;  Barth, 
Wanderungen,  tfc.  p.  70).  [P.  S.] 

HI'PPOLA  (TinrdAa:  Eth.  *IinroAafnjj,  fern. 
'ImroAcuTtj),  a town  of  Laconia,  a little  north-west 
of  the  promontory  of  Taenarum,  in  ruins  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  It  contained  a temple  of  Athena 
Hippolaitis.  It  stood  either  at  Kipula,  which  is 
apparently  s corruption  of  the  ancient  name,  or  at 
the  ruins  called  ndorpor  rfjt  vpalas  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Karo  Grosso.  (Leaks, 
Morea , vol.  l p.  287,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  175; 
Boblaye,  Recherche*,  <fc  p.  91;  Curtins,  Pelopon- 
nesus, vol.  il  p.  282.) 

HIPPONENSIS  SINUS.  [Hippo  Regius]. 

HIPPONIA'TES  SINUS  i'lmrwidn,,  nhXwot. 
Strab.  vi.  pp.  255,  261 ; Ptol  iii.  1.  §9),  a gulf  or 
bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  so 
called  from  the  city  of  Hipponium,  near  its  southern 
extremity.  It  was  however  known  also  by  various  other 
names:  thus  Thucydides  calls  it  the  Terinaean  Gulf 
(Teptratos  k6\wos,  Thuc.  vi.  104),  and  Pliny  also 
names  it  the  Sinus  Tebinakus,  though  he  men- 
tions also,  as  if  it  were  a different  hay  (which  is 
certainly  a mistake),  the  Sinus  Viboxensis  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  a.  10).  The  latter  name  is  used  also  by 
Cicero  ( ad  A ML  xvL  6).  But  besides  these,  we  find 
that  it  was  called  the  Sinus  Napetinus  or  Napi- 
tini’s  by  Antioch  us  of  Syracuse  (ap.  Strab.  vi. 
p.  255;  Dionys.  L 35),  and  Lametixus  by  Ari- 
stotle (PoL  vii.  10).  The  last  name  was  evidently 
derived  from  a town  named  Lametium  or  Lamed ni, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lametus  (To- 
mato), which  flows  into  the  gulf  in  question  [La- 
mktus]  : and  the  name  of  Napetinus  would  seem 
to  point  in  like  manner  to  the  existence  of  a town 
called  Napetium,  thongh  we  have  no  other  authority 
for  ihis  fact.  The  gulf  itself,  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Golfo  di  Sta.  Euftmia , from 'a  village  of  that 
name,  deeply  indents  the  coast  of  Bruttium  on  the 
W.,  as  the  Golfo  di  Sqtnllace,  or  Scylleticua  Sinus, 
does  on  the  E. ; the  neck  of  land  between  them  is 
composed  only  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  present- 
ing a striking  contrast  to  the  lofty  masses  of  tbs 
Apennines,  which  rise  abruptly  on  the  N.  and  S.  of 
this  isthmus.  [Bkuttii.]  The  northern  limit  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia  is  formed  by  the  pint 
called  Capo  Surer©,  probably  the  promontory  called 
by  Lycopfaron  Lampetes  [Clampktla]  : and  its 
southern  by  the  bold  prejectiog  headland  now  called 
Capo  Vaticano;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  sup- 
posing this  name  to  be  ancient.  [E.  H.  B.J 

HIPPONITIS  PALUS.  [Hippo  Diarrhytua] 

HIPPO'NIUM  (Tmriss'uM*:  Elk.  Twassrninjj, 
Steph.  B.;  but  on  coins,  'Imromeui,  Hipponiates),  or 
HIPPO  (Mel.,  Plin.),  called  by  the  Romans  V1B0, 
or  VIBO  VALENTLA  (O&fir  ObaXtrria,  Ptol.: 
Eth.  Vibonensis:  Bicona),  an  important  Greek  city 
on  the  west  coast  of  Bruttium,  on  the  shores  of  the 
bay  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Sinus  Hipponiates, 
now  the  Gulf  of  St.  Euxemia.  It  was  undoubtedly 
of  Greek  origin,  and  we  are  told  by  Strabo  that  it 
was  a colony  from  the  Italian  Locri,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  308 ; Scyl.  p.  4.  § 12.)  No  mention  of  it 
is  found  in  history,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  s 
considerable  town,  till  n.  o.  389,  when  it  was  takes 
by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  destroyed  the  city, 
removed  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  and  gave  up 
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it*  territory  to  the  Locrian*.  (Diod.  xi r.  107 ; 
Dionya.  xix.  Fr.  p.  2359,  Reiske.)  Bat  10  years 
afterwards  (b.  c.  379)  the  city  was  restored  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  exiled  inhabitants  re-esta- 
blished there.  (Id.  xv.  24.)  It  did  not  long,  how- 
ever, continue  to  enjoy  its  independence,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Brnttians,  apparently 
soon  after  b.  a 356,  the  date  given  for  tb*e  first  rise 
of  the  Brnttian  people.  (Diod.  xvi.  15;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  256.)  It  was  wrested  ('ram  the  latter  nation  for 
a time  by  Agatboclee,  in  a.  c.  294,  who  appears  to 
have  regarded  the  place  as  a stronghold  of  impor- 
tance, and  constructed  a port  or  naval  station  (bri- 
rnou)  there:  but  after  the  departure  of  Agathoclce 
himself  the  garrison  he  bad  left  at  Hipponium  was 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  city  recovered  by  the 
Bruttians.  (Diod.  xxi.  8.  Exc.  H.  p.  49 1 • Strab. 
/.  c.)  It  now  continued  in  their  hands  until  it  fell 
with  the  rest  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula  under  the 
yoke  of  Rome ; bnt  no  mention  of  it  is  again  found, 
except  that  the  “ Vibonensis  ager”  was  in  b.  c.  218 
ravaged  by  a Carthaginian  fleet  (Liv.xxi.  51),  until 
after  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War  : and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  is  not  even  once  mentioned 
during  the  long-protracted  operations  of  Hannibal  in 
the  Bruttian  territory.  But  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  war  (in  b.c.  192)  a Roman  colony  was  established 
there,  consisting  of  not  less  than  4000  settlers,  in- 
cluding 300  knights  (Liv.  xxxv.  40 ; Veil.  Pat  i.  14), 
which  was  thenceforth  known  by  the  name  of  Vibo 
Valentia.  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  name  of  Hip- 
poninm  was  at  this  time  changed  into  Vibo  Valentia, 
or, as  he  writes  it,  Vibona  Valentia  (Oil &tva  OvaAcr- 
ria,  Strab.  vi.  p.  256) ; but  this  is  not  quite  correct: 
the  new  colony,  as  we  learn  from  its  coins,  having 
assumed  the  name  of  Valentia  only  ; while  that  of 
Vibo  (which  is  evidently  only  the  Bruttian  or  Oscan 
form  of  Hippo,  and  was  very  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  city  before  it  became  a Greek  colony  at 
all)  was  retained  with  it  in  common  usage,  or  was 
still  employed  without  the  addition  of  Valentia. 
Thus,  Cicero  twice  uses  the  name  of  Vibo  alone  to 
designate  the  town,  bat  in  another  passage  calls  the 
inhabitants  “ Valentini.'*  (Cic.  m Verr.  ii.  40,  v.  1 6, 
ad  Att  xri.  6.) 

The  Roman  colony  seems  to  have  rapidly  risen 
into  importance,  and  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its  port,  con- 
structed by  Agathocles,  served  to  export  the  timber 
from  the  forests  of  Sila  ; and,  for  the  same  reason, 
extensive  dockyards  for  ship- building  were  established 
there.  Cicero  terms  it  a noble  and  illustrious  muni- 
cipal town  (t»  Verr.  v.  16),  and  Appian  enumerates 
it  among  “the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Italy”  of 
which  the  possession  was  promised  by  the  Triumvirs 
to  their  soldiers.  ( B . C.  iv.  3).  During  the  Civil 
Wars,  indeed,  it  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  his- 
tory. In  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
former  made  Vibo  the  station  of  a part  of  his  fleet, 
which  was  attacked  there  by  Cassius  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
101);  and  in  the  war  of  Octavian  against  Sextus 
Pompey,  it  became  the  bead  quarters  and  chief 
naval  station  of  the  Triamvir  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  91, 
99,  103,  &c.>  In  order  to  secure  its  attachment  at 
that  period,  Octavian  had  been  compelled  to  exempt 
Vibo  from  the  threatened  distribution  of  its  lands 
among  the  soldiery.  (Id.  B.  C.  iv.86.)  It  is  not  clear 
whether  it  subsequently  received  a colony,  for  the 
*•  a?er  Vivonenaia  ” is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
niarnm  (p.  209),  but  in  a manner  which  leaves  it 
doubtful  whether  it  was  colonised  or  not  But  it  is 
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certain,  from  inscriptions,  that  it  continued  under  the 
Roman  empire  to  be  a flourishing  municipal  town : 
its  name  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers,  and  is 
still  found  in  the  Itineraries  of  the  fourth  century. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  10  ; PtoL  hi.  1.  § 74  ; Mel  ii.  4 ; 
I tin.  Ant.  p.  Ill;  Tab.  Pent.;  Orel).  Inter.  3703; 
Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  16,  26,  Ac.)  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  principal  high  road, leading  down  through 
Bruttium  to  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  is  already  noticed, 
under  the  name  of  Valentia  only,  in  the  inscription 
of  the  Via  Popillia  : according  to  that  document,  it 
was  distant  57  M.  P.  from  Consentia,  and  51  from 
the  column  on  the  Straits.  (Mommsen,  l.  c.  6276.) 
Its  position  also  rendered  it  a convenient  place  to 
touch  at  for  persons  proceeding  by  sea  to  or  from 
Sicily  : thus,  we  find  Cicero,  in  b.  c.  44,  proceeding 
from  Velia  to  Vibo  by  sea,  and  thence  to  Rhegium. 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  40.  ad  A U.  xri.  6.) 

The  plains  near  Vibo  were  celebrated  for  the  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  the  flowers  with  which  they  were 
covered : hence  the  Greek  colonists  of  Hipponium 
maintained  it  to  be  the  place  from  whence  Proserpine 
was  carried  off  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256) ; and  it  would 
seem  that  that  goddess  had  a celebrated  temple  bere, 
as  well  ss  at  the  parent  city  of  Locri.  The  ruins 
of  this  temple  are  said  to  have  existed  till  the  11th 
century,  when  the  columns  were  carried  off  by 
Roger,  Count  of  Sicily,  to  adorn  the  cathedral  of 
Mileto.  The  historian  Duria  also  mentioned  that 
near  the  city  was  a grove,  watered  with  fountains, 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  in  which  was  a place 
called  “ the  horn  of  Amalthea,”  which  had  been 
adorned  and  arranged  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse.  (Doris, 
ap.  A then.  xii.  p.  542.) 

Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  port  of  Hip- 
poninm  are  visible  at  a place  still  called  Bivona, 
on  the  shore  about  3 miles  from  Monte  Leone : they 
are  of  a very  massive  style  of  construction,  which 
has  been  erroneously  termed  Cyclopean,  bnt  are 
probably  of  Greek  rather  than  Roman  date.  The 
city  of  Hipponium  itself,  as  well  as  the  Roman  co- 
lony of  Vibo  Valentia,  probably  occupied  the  same 
site  with  the  modern  city  of  Monte  Leone , on  an 
elevation  of  moderate  height,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  over  the  sea  and  adjacent  plain.  No 
ruins,  however,  remain  on  this  spot,  and  the  modern 
town  date*  only  from  the  13th  century;  but  it  b 
said  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  were  for- 
merly visible,  and  could  be  traced  through  an  ex- 
tent of  several  miles,  communicating  with  those  at 
Birona.  (Romanelli,  rol.  i.  pp.  51 — 56;  Barrius, 
de  Sit.  Calabr.  ii.  12  ; Giustiniani,  Die.  Geogr. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  88 — 90  ; K.  Craven,  Travel* , p. 
321.) 

The  poet  Archestratus,  cited  by  Athenaeue  (vii. 
p.  302).  praises  the  tunny-fish  of  Hipponinm  aa 
surpassing  all  others  in  excellence;  an  eulogium 
which  they  are  said  by  native  writers  still  to  merit. 

[E.  H.  B.] 


con*  or  mrroMiUM. 

HIPPITRIS  ('Iwwoopft).  a small  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  lying  between 
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Thera  and  Amorgoe.  (Schol.  ad  A poll.  JViod.  iv. 
1711 ; Mela,  ii.  7 ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
'Imroupitricdi.) 

HIPPU'ROS  (Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24),  a haven  in  the 
southern  part  of  India,  near  or  perhaps  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  to  which  Anniua  Plocamua,  a 
freedman  of  Claudins,  was  driven  in  a gale  of  wind 
from  the  coast  of  Carmania.  The  present  represen- 
tative of  it  is  not  known.  [V.]  , 

H1PPUS  flwiror,  Steph.  B.  Plin.  v.  15;  Euseb. 
Onom.:  Eth.  Tmnjvdf),  a town  of  the  Decapolis  and 

Palaestina  Secunda.”  It  was  situated  to  the  E.  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  30  stadia  from  Tiberias  ( Tuba - 
Hya).  (Joseph.  Vita , § 65.)  Augustus  presented 
it  to  Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  7.  § 3).  After  his 
death  it  was  annexed  to  Syria  (Antiq.  xvii.  2.  § 4; 
comp.  Marquardt,  Handbook  drr  Rom.  Alt.  p.  201). 
It  was  sacked  in  the  Jewish  War  by  the  Jews 
( B.J . ii.  18.  §1),  but  the  people  afterwards  re- 
volted, and  slew  many  of  the  Jews  (B.J.  ii.  18. 

§ 5)* 

The  district  HipmxE  ('Imnjvn,  B.  J.  iii.  3.  § 1 ; 
comp.  Vita,  §31)  lay  to  the  E.  of  Galilee.  There 
were  bishops  of  Hippus  at  the  councils  of  Seleuceia 
a.  d.  359,  and  of  Jerusalem  a.d.  536.  Burkhardt 
(Trav.  p.278)  has  the  merit  of  having  discovered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippoe,  which  he  fixes  at 
Kkurbet  a-Sumrak,  an  hour  from  Semakh . (Comp. 
Robinson,  Resrarches,  vol.  iii.  p.  264,  note.) 

(Relaud,  Palacstina , vol.  ii.  p.  821 ; Von  Raumcr, 
PaUstina,  p.  242.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIPPUS,  a town  in  Caria,  mentioned  only  by 
Pomponius  Mela  (i.  17),  who  places  it  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander,  whence  some  have  inferred 
that  the  name  is  a mere  mistake  for  My  us;  it  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  Pliny  (v.  29)  speaks  of 
a people  in  Caria  called  Hippini  or  Halydenscs, 
though  he  places  them  in  a different  part  of  the 
country.  [L.  S.J 

HIPPUS  ("Iinror,  Ptol.  v.  9;  Plin.  vi.  4),  a river 
of  Colchis,  tlie  embouchure  of  which  the  Periplus  of 
Arrian  (p.  10)  fixes  at  150  stadia  from  that  of  the 
Tarsuras.  Rennell  (Com par.  Gcoy.  vol.  ii.  p.  322) 
has  identified  it  with  the  I lari.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIRPi'NI  (Ipwivol,  Pol.;  Tgrtvoi,  Strab.  App.), 
a people  of  Central  Italy,  of  Samnite  race,  and  who 
were  often  regarded  as  constituting  only  a portion  of 
the  Samnite  people,  while  at  other  times  they  are 
treated  as  a distinct  and  independent  nation.  They 
inhabited  the  southern  portion  of  Samnium,  in  the 
more  extensive  sense  of  that  name,  — a wild  and 
mountainous  region  bordering  on  Lucania  towards 
the  S.,  on  Apulia  to  the  E.,  and  on  Campania  towards 
the  W.  No  marked  natural  boundary  separated 
them  from  any  one  of  these  neighbouring  nations; 
but  they  occupied  the  lofty  masses  and  groups  of  the 
central  Apennines,  while  the  plains  on  each  side,  and 
the  lower  ranges  that  bounded  then),  belonged  to 
their  more  fortunate  neighbours.  The  mountain  ■ 
basin  formed  by  the  three  tributaries  «»f  the  Vul- 
turous,— the  Tamarus  ( Tamara ).  the  Calor  (Ca- 
lore),  and  the  Sabatus  (Sabbato),  which  unite  their 
waters  near  Bencventum,  with  the  valleys  of  these 
rivers  themselves,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
and  rugged  ranges  of  mountains. — may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  the  centre  and  heart  of  their  terri- 
tory; while  its  more  southern  portion  comprised  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Aufidus  and  the  lofty  group  of 
mountains  in  which  that  river  takes  its  rise.  Their 
name  was  derived,  according  to  the  statement  of  an- 
cient writers,  from  “ hirpus,**  the  Sabine  or  Samnite 
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name  of  a wolf;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  deriva- 
tion, their  first  ancestors  were  represented  as  bring 
guided  to  their  new  settlements  by  a wolf.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  250;  Serv.  ad  A en.  xi.  785.)  This  tradition 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  Hirpini  were  regarded 
as  having  migrated,  like  the  other  Sabellian  races 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  from  more  northerly  abodes;  but 
we  have  no  indication  of  the  period,  or  supposed 
period,  of  this  migration,  and,  from  their  position  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  central  Apennines,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  established  from  a very  early 
I time  in  the  region  which  we  find  them  occupying 
when  they  first  appear  in  history. 

The  early  history  of  the  Hirpini  cannot  be  se- 
parated from  that  of  the  Samnites  in  general.  In- 
deed it  is  remarkable  that  their  name  does  not  onew 
occur  in  history  during  the  long  protracted  struggle 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Samnite  confederacy, 
though  their  territory  was  often  the  theatre  of  the 
war,  and  several  of  their  cities,  especially  M sie- 
ve n turn,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  bearing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  military  operations  of  both 
powers.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Hirpini  at  this 
time  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Samnite  league, 
and  were  included  by  the  Roman  annalists  (whose 
language  on  such  points  Livy  follows  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity)  under  the  general  name  of  Samnites, 
without  attempting  to  distinguish  between  the  se- 
veral tribes  of  that  people.  For  the  same  reason 
we  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which  their 
subjugation  was  effected;  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  have  been  completed  before  the  year  268  b.  e, 
when  the  Roman  colony  was  estabUalied  at  Bene- 
ventum  (Liv.  Epit.  xv.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  a fxwition 
tbat  must  always  have  been,  in  a military  point  of 
view,  the  key  to  the  possession  of  their  country. 

In  the  Second  Punic  War,  on  the  contrary,  th® 
Hirpini  apjear  as  an  independent  people,  acting 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Samnites;  Livy  even 
expressly  uses  the  name  of  Samnium  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  land  of  the  Hirpini.  (Liv.  xxii.  13, 
xxiii.  43.)  The  latter  people  was  one  of  those 
which  declared  in  favour  of  Hannibal  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216  (Id.  xxii.  61, 
xxiii.  1 ) ; but  the  Roman  colony  of  Beneventum 
never  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian  general, 
and  as  early  as  the  following  year  three  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  Hirpini  were  recovered  by  the 
Roman  praetor  M.  Valerius  (Id.  xxiii.  37)/  In 
b c.  214  their  territory  was  the  scene  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Hanuo  against  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  again 
in  b.  c.  212  of  those  of  the  same  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral with  a view  to  the  relief  of  Capua  (Id.  xxiv. 
14 — 16,  xxv.  13,  14.)  It  was  not  till  B.c.  209, 
when  Hannibal  had  lost  all  footing  iu  the  centre  of 
Italy,  that  the  Hirpini  were  induced  to  make  their 
submission  to  Rome,  and  purchased  favourable  terms 
by  betraying  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  in  their 
towns.  (Id.  xxvii.  15.) 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Hirpini  figure  in 
history  is  in  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  90),  when  they 
were  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  Rome: 
but  in  the  campaign  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  89). 
Sulla  haring  taken  by  assault  Aeculanura.  one  of 
their  strongest  cities,  the  blow  struck  such  terror 
inti)  the  rest  as  led  them  to  make  offers  of  submis- 
sion, and  they  were  admitted  to  favourable  terms. 
(Appian,  B.  C . i.  39,  51.)  Even  before  this  there 
appears  to  have  been  a party  in  the  nation  favourable 
to  Rome,  as  we  are  told  that  Minatius  Magius  (the 
ancestor  of  the  historian  Velleius),  who  was  a native 
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of  Aeculanutn,  wai  not  only  himself  faithful  to  the 
Roman  cause,  but  was  able  to  raise  an  auxiliary 
legion  among  his  countrymen,  with  which  he  sup- 
ported the  Roman  generals  in  Campania.  (Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  76.)  The  Hirpini  were  undoubtedly  ad- 
mitted to  the  Roman  franchise  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  and  from  this  time  their  national  existence  was 
at  an  end.  They  appear  to  have  suffered  less  than 
their  neighbours  the  Samnites  from  the  ravages  of 
the  war,  but  considerable  portions  of  their  territory 
were  confiscated,  and  it  would  seem,  from  a passage 
in  Cicero,  that  a large  part  of  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  wealthy  Roman  nobles.  (Cic.  dc  Leg. 
Agr.  iii.  2;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  258.) 

By  the  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  the  Hir- 
pini were  separated  from  the  other  Samnites,  and 
placed  in  the  2nd  Region  together  with  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  while  Samnium  itself  was  included  in  the 
4th  Region.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16,  12.  s.  17.)  The 
same  separation  was  retained  also  in  the  later  divi- 
sions of  Italy  under  the  Empire,  according  to  which 
Samnium,  in  the  more  confined  sense  of  the  name, 
formed  a small  separate  province,  while  Beneventum 
and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  other 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  were  included  in  the  province 
of  Campania.  The  Liber  Coloniarum,  indeed,  in- 
cludes all  the  towns  of  Samnium,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Hirpini,  among  the  “ Civitates  Campaniae;” 
but  this  is  probably  a mistake.  (Lib.  CoL  pp.  229 
— 239;  Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  CoL  pp.  159,205,  206; 
Marquardt,  Handb.  d.  Rom.  Alterthumer.  vol.  iii 
pp.  62,  63.) 

The  national  characteristics  of  the  Hirpini  cannot 
be  separated  from  those  of  the  other  Samnites,  which 
are  described  under  the  general  article  of  Sam- 
nium. Under  the  same  head  is  given  a more 
particular  description  of  the  physical  geography  of 
their  country;  the  mountain  chains  and  groups  by 
which  it  is  intersected  being  so  closely  connected 
with  those  of  the  more  northern  districts  of  Samnium, 
that  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  both  together. 
Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  separate  the  limits  of  the 
Hirpini  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  Samnite 
tribes;  more  especially  as  onr  authorities  upon  this 
point  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  Imperial  times, 
when  the  original  distinctions  of  the  tribes  had  been 
in  great  measure  obliterated.  The  rivers  and  valleys 
which  constitute  the  main  features  of  the  Hirpinian 
territory,  hare  been  already  briefly  noticed.  Pliny’s 
list  of  the  towns  in  the  2nd  Region  is  more  than 
usually  obscure,  and  those  of  the  Hirpini  and  of 
Apulia  are  mixed  up  together  iu  a most  perplexing 
manner.  The  towns  which  may  be  assigned  with 
certainty  to  the  Hirpini  are:  Beneventum,  by  far 
the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
which  is  often  referred  to  Samnium,  but  must  have 
properly  been  included  in  the  Hirpini,  and  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Pliny  the  only  Roman  colony  in 
their  territory  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16)  ; Aeculanum, 
also  a flourishing  and  important  town,  nearly  in  the 
heart  of  their  territory;  Abellixum,  on  the  confines 
of  Campania,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Sabatus; 
Compsa,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Aufidus  and 
bordering  on  Lucania;  Aquiuonia  and  Romulea, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  in  the  SE.  jortion  of 
the  Hirpinian  territory ; TkIVICUM  and  Equus 
Tuncvs,  also  adjoining  the  Apulian  frontiers;  and, 
N.  of  the  last-pientioned  city,  Murcaxtia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Frctito,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
furthest  of  the  Hirpinian  towns  towards  the  NE.,  if 
at  least  it  be  correctly  placed  at  Bast  Ike.  In  the 
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valley  of  the  Tamanis,  N.  of  the  territory  of  Bene- 
ventum, were  situated  the  Lzgurks  Barbiani  ex 
Cohn klian i,  a colony  of  Ligurians  transplanted  to 
the  heart  of  these  mountain  regions  in  b.  c.  1 80 
(Liv.  xl.  38,  44),  and  which  still  continued  to 
exist  as  a separate  community  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 
(Plin.  iii.  1 1 . a.  16;  Lib.  CoL  p.  235.)  Of  the  minor 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  three  are  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxiii.  37)  as  retaken  by  the  praetor  M.  Valerius  in 
B.c.  215;  but  the  names  given  in  the  MSS.  (see 
Alschef&ki,  ad  Joe.),  “ Vescellium,  Vercelliam,  and 
SiciUnum"  are  probably  corrupt:  they  arc  all  other- 
wise unknown,  except  that  the  “ Vescellani  ” are  also 
found  in  Pliny’s  list  of  towns.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  Feren- 
tinum,  mentioned  also  by  Livy  (x.  17),  in  connection 
with  Romulea,  is  also  wholly  unknown.  Fratulum 
(♦parotloAoi',  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 71),  of  which  the  name 
is  found  only  in  Ptolemy,  is  equally  uncertain. 
Taurasia,  mentioned  as  a town  only  in  the  cele- 
brated  epitaph  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  had  left  its  name 
to  the  Taurasini  Campi  not  far  from  Beneventum, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  itself  situated  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Aletrium,  of  which  the  name  is 
found  in  Pliny  (Aletrini,  iii.  11.  s.  16),  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  Calitri,  a village  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Aufidus,  not  far  from  Coma.  Of  the 
other  obscure  names  given  by  the  same  author,  it  is 
impossible  (as  already  observed)  to  determine  which 
belong  to  the  Hirpini. 

The  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity  in  the 
land  of  the  Hirpini  was  the  valley  and  lake,  or 
rather  pool,  of  Amsanctus,  celebrated  by  Virgil  in 
a manner  that  shows  its  fame  to  have  been  widely 
spread  through  Italy.  (Virg.  Am.  vii.  563.)  It  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  trace  of  volcanic  action  re- 
maining in  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines. 
(Daubeny  on  Volcanoes , p.  191.) 

The  country  of  the  Hirpini,  notwithstanding  its 
nigged  and  mountainous  character,  was  traversed 
by  several  Roman  roads,  all  of  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  connected  with  the  Via  Appia.  The 
main  line  of  that  celebrated  road  was  carried  in  the 
first  instance  direct  from  Capua  to  Beneventum: 
here  it  branched  into  two,  the  one  leading  directly 
by  Aeculanum,  Romulea,  and  Aquilonia,  to  Veousia, 
and  thence  to  Tarentum:  this  was  the  proper  Via 
Appia;  tlie  other  known  from  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Trajan  (who  first  rendered  it  practicable 
throughout  for  carriages)  as  the  Via  Trajana, 
which  proceeded  from  Beneventum  by  Forum  Novum 
(Buonalbergo),  and  Equus  Tuticus  (5.  Elcuterio ), 
to  Aecae  in  Apulia,  and  thence  by  Hcrdonca  and 
Canuaium  to  Brundusium.  The  fuller  considera- 
tion of  these  two  great  lines  of  highway  is  reserved 
for  the  article  Via  Appia.  Their  course  through 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini  has  been  traced  with 
great  care  by  Mommsen.  ( Topograjia  degli  Jrpini 
in  the  BulleUino  delC  Inst.  Archeol.  1848,  pp 
6—13.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

H1RRI,  a people  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  13) 
along  with  the  Venedae,  and  who  were  connected 
with  the  Heruli.  They  appear  to  have  come  from 
Scandinavia,  and  occupied  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Esthonia , which  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Harria,  after  them.  Thus,  it  seems  that  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  were 
exposed  to  the  piratical  attacks  of  the  Goths,  in 
very  early  times,  ns  in  later  ages  other  European 
shores  were  devastated  by  the  Normans.  (Comp. 
Schafarik,  Slav.  A U.  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 6.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

H1RROS,  a river  of  Asiatic  Samiatia,  with  a 
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town  of  the  same  name,  136  M.  P.  from  Henctaun, 
and  67  M.  P.  from  Sindica  (Plin.  vi.  5).  It  is, 
probably,  the  same  place  as  the  Hiekor  PottTUB  of 
the  Periplus,  which  Rennell  ( Compar . Geog.  vol.  ii. 
p.  325)  identifies  with  the  deep  inlet  or  small  gulf 
of  Sunjuk-kala  in  the  Russian  chart.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HI'SPALIS  ("I<nraX{»:  also  Hjrpal,  Mela,  ii.  6, 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  392 : Eth.  Hispaliensis,  Adj.  Hispalensis : 
Sevilla),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Baetia  (Guadalqwver), 
about  500  stadia  from  its  month ; but  still  within 
the  tidal  part  of  the  river,  which  was  navigable  for 
large  vessels  up  to  the  city : so  that  it  had,  to  a great 
extent,  the  advantages  of  a sea- port.  It  was  made 
a colony  by  Julios  Caesar;  and  although  an  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  exalt  the  neighbouring 
colony  of  Baetis  above  it,  the  very  site  of  which  is 
now  doubtful,  it  ranked,  in  Strabo’s  time,  among  the 
first  cities  of  Tunletania,  next  after  Corduba  and 
Codes;  and  afterwards  even  advanced  in  dignity:  so 
that,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  it  had  the  title  of  prj- 
rpowo\it,  and  under  the  Vandals  and  Goths  it 
ranked  above  Corduba,  and  became  the  capital  of 
Southern  Spain.  In  the  Roman  empire  it  was  the 
seat  of  a conoentus  juridicus,  and  bore  the  titles  of 
Julia  Romula  and  Colonia  Rom  u lenses.  (Strab. 
iii.  pp.  141,  142;  Hirt . Bell.  Alex.  51,  56;  Dion. 
Caas.  xliii.  39;  Plin.  iii.  3;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  410,  413, 
416;  Ge"g.  Rav.  iv.  45;  Philostr.  Fit  ApolL  v.  3, 6; 
Auson.  Clar.  Urb.  8;  Isidor.  Etym.  xv.  1 ; laser,  ap. 
Grnter,  pp.  201,  257,  Orelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  396;  Florez, 
Eap.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  89,  90;  Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med. 
de  Eap.  vol.  ii.  p.  543;  Mionnet,  voL  i.  p.  24,  Stippl.  ' 
vol  i.  p.  42;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  28.)  [P.  S.j 

IIISPA'NIA  (’I mraida,  5wa»da).  and  IBEHIA 
(’Iffi jpia),  and,  with  reference  to  its  division  into  two 
parts,  very  frequently  HISPANLAE  (so  also  ’lSr)piai, 
Steph.  B.),  the  ancient  names  of  the  great  peninsula 
now  divided  into  the  countries  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  this  article,  for  convenience,  the  whole  peninsula 
will  be  often  called  simply  Spain. 

I.  Ancient  Names. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  which  only 
became  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  por- 
tions, there  was  at  first  no  general  name  for  the 
whole  peninsula.  Polybias  states  that  the  part  of 
the  land  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  was  called  Iberia  ('IGrjpla),  while  the 
portion  onwards  from  tliat  point  along  the  ocean  had 
no  general  name,  as  it  had  not  long  been  known,  and 
was  entirely  occupied  by  numerous  barbarian  peoples. 
(Poly lx  iii.  37). 

1.  The  name  in  general  use  among  the  Greeks, 
during  the  historical  period,  was  Iberia,  which  was 
understood  to  be  derived  from  the  river  Ibrrur 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Justin,  xliv.  1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.; 
Avien.  Or.  Mar.  248):  whence  it  was  applied  to  the 
surrounding  country,  first  vaguely,  as  will  presently 
appear,  and  afterwards  more  exactly,  as  they  gra- 
dually betaine  acquainted  with  those  physical  fea- 
tures which  so  strikingly  define  its  limits.  (Hccat. 
Fr.  11 — 13;  Herod,  i.  163,  vii.  165;  Scyl.  pp.  1,  2; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Eustatb.  ad  Dion.  Per.  281 ; Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  528.  (comp,  below  on  the  boundaries.) 

2.  The  other  and  still  more  familiar  name,  His- 
paxia  (/lmraida,  Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Agathem.  i.  2), 
came  into  use  after  the  Romans  began  to  have  a 
direct  connection  with  the  country ; and  has  remained 
the  prevailing  appellative  ever  since.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  genuine  form  of  the  name  is  Span  or 
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Satan,  the  vowel  sound  being  prefixed  for  easier 
pronunciation,  as  is  common  in  southern  as  well  as 
eastern  languages  when  an  initial  a is  followed  by 
another  consonant  (of  this  usage  examples  may  be 
seen  in  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  names  of  Greek 
cities):  and  the  name  is  used  without  the  prefix 
( 2 wan'd:  Artemidor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  a. v.  'IGiiplat ; Plut. 
de.  Flum.  p.  32,  Huds.,  vol.  x.  p.  774,  Reiske;  Paul. 
Epiat.  ad  Rom.  xv.  28,  See.)  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  not  known  with  any  certainty,  nor  whether 
it  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  Bochart 
derives  it  from  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  word 
(tsapan),  which  means  a rabbit ; and  arguments 
are  adduced  in  favour  of  this  etymology  from  the 
numerous  testimonies  of  the  ancients  to  the  abundance 
of  these  animals  in  the  country  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  144, 
168:  Aelian,  N.  A.  xiii.  15;  Varro,  R.  R.  iii.  12.; 
Catull.  xxxv.  18;  Plin.  viii.  58.  s.  83,  xl  37.  s.  76), 
as  well  tm  from  a medal  of  Hudrian,  on  the  reverse 
of  which  is  seen  a female  figure,  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  Spaun,  with  a rabbit  at  her  feet.  (Florez, 
Med.  de  Eap.  vol.  i.  p.  109.)  Others  explain  the 
Phoenician  wonl  to  mean  concealed , that  is,  the 
country  little  known;  but  this  seems  to  be  a mere 
fancy.  (Maltebrun,  Precis  de  la  Gcogr.  vol.  viii. 
p.  21.)  On  the  other  hand,  W.  von  Humboldt,  in 
his  invaluable  essay  on  the  primitive  history  of 
Spain,  maintains  that  it  was  a native  name,  and  that 
its  genuine  form,  vowel  prefix  and  all,  is  preserved 
almost  unaltered  in  the  modem  native  name  Espaha, 
which  he  derives  from  the  Basque  Ezpaha,  a border , 
margin,  or  edge,  denoting  that  the  peninsula  was 
the  margin  of  Enrofie  towards  the  ocean.  (Humboldt, 
Prufung  dcr  Untersuch.  uber  die  Vrbescohner  11  is 
poniena , Berlin,  1821;  comp,  on  the  etymology  of 
both  names,  Plut  de  Flum.  1.  c.;  Solin.  23;  Ammian. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Const  Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp.  ii.  23; 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  282;  Bochart,  Chan.  i.  35. 
Phaleg , iii.  7 ; Obcrlin,  ad  Vib.  Seq.  p.  397 ; Grot  ad 
Mart.  Cap.  p.  201;  Wesscling,  ad  Itin.  p.  268; 
Tzschuckc,  ad  Mel.  ii.  6.) 

3.  Hesperia  was  nn  old  Greek  name,  chiefly 
used  by  the  poets,  in  connection  with  the  notion  tliat 
the  world  consisted  of  four  parts,  of  which  Libya 
was  the  southern,  Aria  the  eastern,  Euboea  the 
northern,  and  Hesperia  the  western:  and,  accord- 
ing to  this  idea,  Spain  was  the  westernmost  part  of 
Hesperia.  (Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Ethno - 
graphy  and  Geography , vol.  ii.  p.  279.)  Hence  the 
country  is  sometimes  called  simply  Hesperia  (3Iarrob. 
i.  3;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  530;  laid.  Orig.  xiv.  4), 
and  sometimes,  in  contradistinction  to  Italy,  Hesperia 
Ultima  (Horat.  Carm.  L 36.  4;  comp.  Diefenbach, 
Celtica  iii.  32). 

4.  Celtica  (n  KiATurij)  was  also  a general 
name  for  the  West  of  Europe,  and  was  used  specifi- 
cally for  the  interior  of  Spain,  which  was  originally 
peopled,  or  believed  to  have  been  peopled,  by  Celts. 
(Aristot.  de  Mundo , vol.  i.  p.  850,  Du  VaL;  Scynm. 
173.)  Ephorus  (ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  199;  Marc,  ad  be. 
p.  142)  extended  Celtica  to  Gadcs,  and  applied  the 
name  of  Iberia  only  to  the  W.  part  of  the  peninsula. 
So  too  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  p.  107)  extended 
the  Galatae  (i.  e.  Celts)  to  Gadeira.  This  usage  is, 
however,  uncommon,  the  name  being  generally  con  • 
fined  to  those  parts  of  the  peninsula  in  which  frag- 
ments of  the  old  Celtic  population  held  their  ground. 
[Ckltak:  Celtica.] 

5.  Taktkssis  was  a name  applied  to  the  S.  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  anti  especially  to  the  part  be- 
yond the  Straits,  in  contradistinction  to  the  name 
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Iberia,  in  its  narrower  sense,  that  is,  the  maritime 
district  from  the  Straits  to  the  Pyrenees.  (Polyb. 
lor.  sup.  cil ) : but  this  is  a subject  which  Deeds  a se- 
parate d iscussion  under  its  proper  head.  [T a imcssus.] 

6.  Ethnic  and  Adjective  Forma. — (1.)  From 
Iberia  : Eth/lGyp,  gen/Ifwos,  pL oi  "iGypts,  fein. 
'ISypis ; Lat.  Iber,  Lucan,  vi.  255,  Hor.  Carm.  li. 
20.  20,  pi.  Ibercs.  Catull.  ix.  6,  also  Uiber,  Hiberes 
and  Iberi  or  Hibcri,  Virg.  ( ieorp.  iii.  408,  fern. 
Iberina,  Juv.  vi.  53  : Adj.  'IGypixot,  whence  y 'lGrj- 
pucfi  for  the  country  itself;  fern,  y I Gypias.  -idSoi ; 
I jit.  Iberus,  Ibericus,  and  rarely  Iberiacus  (Sil.  lt;d. 
xiif.  510).  (2.)  Connected  with  Him-ama  : Etk. 
and  Adj.  'Icrrarol,  Coast.  Porph.  dc  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23 ; Zonar.  iii.  p.  406  ; Hitpanus,  Uispani,  Adv. 
His  pane  ; also  Spanus,  Schol.  Juv.  xiv.  279 ; Am- 
pelius  6 ; and  Spanicos,  Geogr.  Rav.  it.  sub  fin. ; 
Adj.  Hispaniensis  (the  distinction  between  tliis  and 
the  ethnic  being  nicely  drawn  in  the  following  ex- 
amples : Veil.  ii.  51,  Balbua  Cornelius  non  Ilia- 
jHinietuia  natm,  sed  f/ispamu , that  is,  not  merely 
belonging  to  Spain,  like,  for  example,  a Roman  born 
in  Spain,  but  a true  Spaniard,  and  Mart.  xii.  Praef.: 
Ne  Roman i,  si  itn  decree er is,  non  Ilispaniauem 
l i brum  mitlamm , sed  Hispansm ),  and  rarely  ilis- 
panicus.  (Suet.  Aug.  82,  Vitruv.  viL  3.) 

II.  Spain  as  known  to  the  Greeks. 

The  west  of  Europe  was  to  the  early  Greeks  a 
land  of  fancy  as  well  as  mystery.  Vague  reports 
liad  reached  them,  probably  through  the  Phoenicians, 
from  which  they  at  first  learnt  little  more  than  the 
hare  existence  of  lands,  so  far  distant  from  their 
own  country  as  to  reach  the  region  of  the  setting 
sun  and  the  banks  of  the  all-encompassing  river 
Ocean.  According  to  the  very  natural  tendency 
which  led  them  to  place  the  happiest  regions  and 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  earth  at  its  extreme 
parts,  confirmed  perhaps  by  exaggerated  accounts  of 
tho  fertility  and  beauty  which  some  of  these  regions 
( Andalucia,  for  instance)  actually  enjoy,  they  fancied 
them  as  happy  plains  or  as  enchanted  islands,  and 
peopled  them  with  the  divine  nymphs,  Circe  and 
Calypso,  who  there  detained  in  sweet  bondage  the 
hero  whom  fate  had  cast  upon  their  shores,  with  the 
happy  spirits  of  departed  heroes,  with  the  primitive 
and  pastoral  Cyclopes,  and  the  wealthy  maritime 
Phoenicians,  or  with  the  exiled  dynasty  of  gods, 

“ Who  with  Saturn  old, 

Fled  over  Adria  to  the  Hesperian  fields, 

Or  o’er  the  Celtic  roamed  the  utmost  isles” 

These  poetic  fancies  were  succeeded  by  historical 
inquiries,  and  then  came  all  the  difficulties  of  recon- 
ciling meagre  and  conflicting  testimonies  with  the 
poets  and  with  each  other ; mistakes  arising  from 
first  assigning  positions  vaguely  and  variously,  anil 
then,  instead  of  the  discovery  of  such  errors,  tho 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  by  supposed  migrations  and 
other  arbitrary  devices  : so  that  such  names  as  Be- 
bkyces,  CiiALYBita,  Cimmerii, and  Ibeues,  scarcely 
seem  associated  with  any  exact  locality,  and  arc  freely 
transferred  backwards  and  forwards  between  tho 
shores  of  tho  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  Euxine.  To 
this  was  added  the  polemical  spirit,  which  we  find  so 
rampant  among  the  old  geographers  (as  among  the 
African  and  Arctic  critics  now),  which  by  decision 
more  embroiled  the  fray;”  while  all  the  time  the 
later  poets  were  adding  to  the  confusion  by  imitating 
the  legends  of  the  ancients,  and  inventing  others  of 
their  own.  Amidst  all  these  elements  of  uncertainty 
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it  is  no  wonder  that  we  generally  find  no  sore  basis  of 
information  concerning  the  more  distant  countries  of 
the  world  until  the  anas  of  Rome  had  cleared  the 
way  for  the  inquiries  of  the  learned  Greek. 

But  yet  the  neglect  of  this  period  would  deprive 
the  science  of  ancient  geography  of  a great  portion  of 
its  interest,  and  of  its  use,  too,  in  throwing  light  on 
the  progress  of  our  race.  And  in  no  case  is  this 
period  more  attractive  than  in  that  of  the  remotest 
country  towards  the  West,  one  which  is  invested  with 
the  double  interest  of  having  been  familiar  to  the 
Phoenicians,  as  a principal  scene  of  their  commerce 
and  colonisation,  while  the  Greeks  were  still  making 
it  a favourite  theatre  for  the  creations  of  their  fancy. 

1.  Of  the  purely  Mythical  Period  little  is  to  be 
said,  and  that  little  more  properly  belongs  to  other 
articles.  [Cimmeril  Ockanus;  Foutt.natak  In- 
sulae; Hesperides,  Akaea;  Herculis  Colum- 
nar, &c. ; and  the  articles  Gkkyon,  Hercules, 
Sec.  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  My- 
thology and  Biography .] 

2.  Advancing  to  the  Semi- Mythical  Period  of 
Hesiod  and  the  Lyric  Poets,  wc  begin  to  meet  with 
names  which  have  at  least  the  ap[tcarance  of  a spe- 
cific geographical  significance,  though  still  most  un- 
certain as  to  their  position  ; such  as  Tartessus. 
In  connection  with  the  legends  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
the  Rbipaean  mountains  appear  as  a great  range  in- 
tersecting Europe  from  W.  to  E.  The  Isteu  and 
Erxdanus  were  known  by  name  to  Hesiod  (Thcog. 
338,  339)  as  rivers  of  W.  Europe ; and  his  island 
Erytheia.  the  abode  of  Geryon,  is  so  described  os  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  subsequent  identification  with 
Gauks. 

3.  The  transition  to  the  period  of  more  real, 
though  still  most  imperfect  knowledge,  marked  by 
the  age  of  the  Logoyraphers  and  Tragic  Poets,  is 
extremely  gradual,  for  while  the  avowed  writers  of 
fiction  are  seen  to  invest  their  scenes  with  only  ai. 
appearance  of  fact,  the  investigators  of  facts  are 
found  recording  under  that  gnise  the  strangest  fic- 
tions. But  yet  there  Is  no  doubt  that  both  give  us 
what  is  meant  to  be  objective  knowledge ; and  no 
reader  of  the  Prometheus , for  example,  can  doubt  that 
Aeschylus  expends  all  the  resources  of  his  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  be  they  less  or  more,  on  his 
description  of  the  wanderings  of  la  Indeed,  with 
reference  to  our  present  subject,  we  have  now  reached 
a period  when  the  maritime  enterprise  of  tho  l'lioe- 
caeans  had  placed  the  Greeks  in  direct  connection 
with  the  shores  of  the  W.  part  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  had  made  them  acquainted  with  Tyrrhcnia,  Ibe- 
ria, and  Tartessus.  (Herod,  i.  1 63.)  Accordingly  we 
find  the  logographer  Pherccydcs  and  the  poet  Stcsi- 
chorus  not  only  acquainted  with  the  name  Tar- 
tessus ; but  the  latter  making  it  a river,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  its  identification  with  the 
Guadalquivir  [Baetis],  while  tho  former  accurately 
represents  it  as  a city  on  the  straits  which  divide 
Libya  from  Europe  [Tartessus].  Stesichcrus 
mentions  also  the  island  of  Erytheia,  and  an  island 
Sarpedonia  in  the  Atlantic.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  148;  Schol. 
Apoll.  Rhod.  L 2 1 1.)  Pindar  seems  well  acquainted 
with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  as  the  limit  of  the 
known  world  [Herculis  Columnar]  ; and  Aes- 
chylus, besides  some  other  interesting  allusions,  too 
doubtful,  however,  to  be  discussed  here,  seeks  for  the 
sources  of  the  Ister  in  the  Rhipacan  mountains,  a fact 
of  which  the  importance  will  be  more  clearly  seen  when 
the  views  of  Herodotus  have  been  discussed.  (Schol. 
Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  28;  Ukert,  vol.ii.pt.  l.pp.238 — 243.) 
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From  these  fragmentary  notices  we  pass  on  to  the 
first  writer  who  gives  us  a systematic  account  of  any 
portion  of  the  country, — namely  Hecataeus  of 
Miletus  (about  B.c.  500);  for  wc  have  no  remains 
of  the  earlier  work  of  Charon  of  Lainpsacns,  which 
contained  a Periplus  of  the  coast  outside  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  (Eudoc,  Violar.  p.  435.)  The 
Greeks  of  this  period  seem  to  have  beenacquaintedwith 
the  S.  coast  so  far  as  to  know  the  names  of  a number 
of  places  along  it,  but  not  so  as  to  form  any  accurate 
idea  of  it  as  a whole.  From  the  few  extant  frag- 
ments of  Hecataeus,  and  from  the  passages  in  which 
Festus  Avicuus  follows  his  authority,  Ukert  deduces 
the  following  results: — West  of  the  Straits,  which 
he  makes  scarcely  7 stadia  in  width,  dwelt  the  Tar- 
tessii  (Avien.  Or.  Mar.  370),  among  whom  was 
the  town  of  Eudtroe  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.  ' ZKiSupyij ), 
which  no  other  ancient  writer  names,  but  which 
the  modems  have  sought  to  identify,  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  in  the  names  only,  with  Illi- 
BRRts  or  Illiturois.  East  of  the  Pillars  dwelt 
the  Mastiaki,  with  the  capital,  Mastia  ; a people 
and  city  long  after  mentioned  also  by  Polybius 
(iii.  24):  they  had  also  the  cities  of  Syalis 

[Svkl],  Mainobora  [Maenoba],  Sixos  [Saxkta- 
num],  Molybdana,  and  Calathe  (Steph.  B.  t.  w.). 
Further  to  the  E.  the  country  began  to  be  called 
Iberia,  and  was  inhabited  by  numerous  peoples ; 
among  whom  were  the  Ilaraugatae,  on  a river  of 
the  same  name  (Steph.  B.  s.v.  'IKupauyarai),  who 
seem  to  be  the  Ilurgetae  or  Ii.f.rgktar  of  later 
writers;  and  the  Misgetes  (Steph.  B.s.e.  M iayijrts). 
Among  the  cities  of  Iberia  are  mentioned  Crabasia 
and  Hyope,  with  a river  Lesyros  near  the  latter. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ‘Tty.)  Hecataeus  also  mentions  the 
town  of  Sicane  (Steph.  B.  i.  r.  2t»cav7j),  a name  of 
much  interest,  as  showing  the  existence  of  Sicanians 
in  Spain,  which  is  also  asserted  by  Thucydides,  who 
makes  them  dwell  upon  a river  Sicanus,  next  the 
Ligyes  wbo  expelled  them  thence  to  Sicily.  (Thuc. 
vi.  2 ; Strab.  iii.  p.  270  ; Sicani.)  Two  islands, 
Cromyusa  and  Melussa,  are  mentioned  by  Hecataeus 
as  belonging  to  Iberia.  (Steph.  B.  s.  vv.) 

5.  Herodotus  touches  on  the  W.  of  Europe  only 
incidentally,  as  but  very  distantly  related  to  his  main 
subject.  In  one  passage,  when  speaking  of  the  ex- 
treme regions  of  the  earth,  he  plainly  states  that  he 
lias  nothing  certain  to  say  of  the  western  parts  of 
Europe : and  he  even  doubts  the  existence  of  the 
river  Eridanus  and  the  islands  Oussiterides  (iii.  115); 
and  elsewhere  he  mentions  the  belief  of  the  Persians 
that  there  were  no  countries  of  any  great  importance 
W.  of  Greece  (vii.  8).  His  views  may  be  summed 
tip  as  follows: — Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  lay 
Gadeira,  and  near  it  the  island  of  Erytheia  (iv.  8). 
Elsewhere  he  mentions  the  Cysksii  or  Cyxktks  as 
the  westernmost  people  of  Europe  (ii.  33  ; iv.  49) ; 
and  next  to  them  the  great  nation  of  the  Celtac, 
whose  country  is  remarkable  for  Ks  precious  metals, 
and  for  tbe  long  life  of  the  inhabitants  (i.  163;  iv. 
49, 152,  192:  comp.  Strab.  iii.  pp.  150,  151 ; Lu- 
cian, Macrob.  10;  Phlegon.  de  lsmgatc.  4;  Ck.de 
Senect.  19;  Plin. vii.48;  Val.Max.viii.  13).  Among 
the  Celtae  were  the  sources  of  the  river  Istkr,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a city  called  Pyrenk.  (Herod, 
ii.  33;  iv.  49.)  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  ftatement  respecting  the  source  of  the  Ister  is 
connected  with  a theory  entertained  by  Herodotus, — 
that  the  two  great  rivers  of  Libya  and  Europe,  the 
Nile  and  the  Ister,  followed  courses  right  through 
the  respective  continents,  from  W.  to  E-,  almost  ex- 


actly parallel  and  equal  to  each  other  : the  intro- 
duction of  the  name  Pyrene  is  discussed  in  its  proper 
place.  [Pyrekaei  Moxtes.]  The  name  of  Iberia 
is  mentioned  by  him  twice.  The  one  passage  is  that 
already  cited  respecting  the  discoveries  of  the  Pbo- 
caeans,  where  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
Tyrrhenia  suggests  that  it  signifies  the  peninsula  of 
Spain,  so  far  as  ii  teas  icnotcn  by  maritime  discovery 
(i.  163).  In  the  other  passage  he  mentions  the 
Iberians  in  the  army  of  Hamilcar  in  Sicily;  and  he 
connects  them  with  the  Ligyes  in  such  a manner  as 
to  suggest  the  inference,  that  the  name  was  applied 
to  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast,  from  the  Straits  to 
the  Gulf  of  Lyon  (vii.  165).  In  tbe  former  of  these 
passages,  again,  he  mentions  Tartesus  in  close 
connection  with  Iberia,  and  describes  the  Phocaeans 
as  holding  most  friendly  intercourse  with  Argantho- 
nius,  tbe  king  of  the  Tartcsii  (i.  163);  and  lie 
speaks  elsewhere  of  the  wealth  and  commercial  im- 
portance of  Tart es us  [Tartessus].  These  several 
views  seem  to  have  had  little  more  connection  in  the 
mind  of  the  historian  than  the  passages  referring  to 
them  have  in  his  works ; but,  on  comparing  them 
with  the  actual  facts,  and  having  regard  to  his 
probable  sou  rcea  of  information,  something  like  a whole 
may  be  made  out.  On  the  S.  coast,  his  knowledge, 
derived  from  Phoenician  and  Phocaean  source,  seems 
to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  SW.  point  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Sacrum  Promontorium  (Cape  6t. 
Vincent),  which  long  remained  the  westernmost  limit 
of  ancient  maritime  discovery ; if,  at  least,  his  Chy- 
netes  are  the  Coxit  of  other  writers  — that  is,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  projection  of  Portugal, 
called  Cuwecs.  Justin  (xliv.  43)  mentions  Cuncte* 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Tartessii ; a confirmation  of 
the  hint  given  under  Coxn,  that  the  name  is  truly 
ethnic,  and  that  its  resemblance  to  the  Roman  cuneus, 
which  so  well  describes  the  name  of  the  district, 
is  merely  an  accidental  coincidence.  Next,  the 
great  colony  of  Gadks  was  a subject  of  which 
he  would  hear  much  from  the  Phoenicians  ; and 
separate  accounts  respecting  Tartessus  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  would  be  obtained  from  the  same 
people,  who  had  long  traded  to  it  under  the  name 
of  Tarshish,  and  from  tbe  Phocaeans,  as  we  have 
seen.  The  name  Iberia  seems  to  have  been  derived 
exclusively  from  the  Phocaeans.  Lastly,  apart  from 
these  results  of  maritime  discovery,  he  had  obtained 
from  the  Phocaeans  and  other  sources  the  impression 
that  the  great  Celtic  race  overspread  pretty  well  the 
whole  interior  of  Western  Europe ; a region,  however, 
of  which  lie  possessed  scarcely  one  detail  of  accurate 
knowledge. 

6.  The  historians,  geographers  of  the  century  after 
Herodotus  had  obtained  a larger  amount  of  ma- 
terials, but  without  a corresponding  improvement  in 
the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge.  The  wide  extent  of 
the  Celtic  name,  and  the  confusion  between  Celts  and 
Iberians,  are  found  still  prevalent;  and  the  courses 
ot  the  great  rivers  of  W.  Europe  are  very  imper- 
fectly known.  Thus,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus  (about 
b.  c.  380 — 360),  of  whose  geographical  work  Aris- 
totle made  great  nse,  mentions  the  mountain  Pyrene 
in  Celtic*,  towards  the  W.  extremity  of  the  equi- 
noctial line  (»■  pot  Hvofitjv  loriuspirby),  as  containing 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Ister  And  Tartessus.  of 
which  the  latter  flowed  outside  of  the  Pillars,  and 
the  former  through  all  Europe.  (Aristot-  Meteor 
i.  13.)  He  places  Iberia  S.  of  Celtica,  and  describes 
its  shores  towards  the  ocean  as  high  and  rocky,  with 
promontories  running  far  out  into  the  sea.  (Strab 
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iii.  p.  153.)  About  the  same  time,  Epkorus,  who  ] 
devoted  the  4th  book  of  his  work  on  geography  to 
the  W.  of  Europe,  assigns  a vast  extent  of  country 
to  the  Celts,  and  carries  them  on  the  W.  as  far  as 
Cades;  while  he  confines  the  name  of  Iberia  to  the 
region  W.  of  Gades,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Jo- 
sephus, even  fell  into  the  error  of  making  Iberia  a 
city  with  a comparatively  small  territory.  He  relates  ; 
some  absurd  fables  about  these  regions.  (Strab.  iii.  1 
p.  153,  iv.  p.  199,  vii.  p.  302  ; Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i. 
12;  Marx,  ad  Ephor.  Frag.  p.  142.)  The  Periplus 
of  Scylax,  which  also  belongs  to  about  the  same 
period,  is  very  vague  as  to  the  shores  of  Spain.  He  j 
makes  special  mention  of  the  commercial  settlements  1 
of  the  Carthaginians  outside  the  Pillars,  and  of  the  ; 
tides  and  shoals  which  characterise  that  sea:  a great  | 
sandbank  stretches  across  from  the  Sacred  Promon-  j 
tory  (£7.  S.  Vincent ) to  the  promontory  of  Hennaeuin 
in  Lybia.  The  Iberians  are  the  first  people  in 
Europe;  and  there  is  the  river  1 her,  and  two  islands  i 
called  Gadeira  [Gades]  ; and  then  comes  the  Greek 
city  EuroHii'M.  Probably  there  is  here  a gap  in 
the  text ; for  be  passes  over  the  whole  coast  from  the 
Pillars  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  voyage  along  which,  he 
says,  occupies  7 days  and  nights.  (Scylax,  pp.  1, 
51,  ed.  Hudson,  pp.  1 — 3,  123,  ed.  Gronov.)  Next 
to  the  Iberians,  he  places  the  Ligurian*  (A lyvts) 
and  the  44  mixed  Iberians  " (’'Wiipts  pijabti)  as  far 
as  the  Rhone. 

In  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian  work  de  Mirab. 
A uscult.  (86),  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  order,  from  W.  to  E. : 
Iberes,  Celtoligres,  Celtae,  ns  far  as  Italy.  IIe- 
itODoiius  tells  us  that  the  Iberians,  who  dwell  on 
the  shores  of  the  Straits,  though  belonging  to  one 
race,  have  various  names,  according  to  their  several 
tribes.  (Fr.  ap.  Const.  Porphyr.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23.)  Those  most  to  the  W.  are  called  Cynetes 
(Steph.  B.  $.  v.  Kvvt\tik6v)\  N.  of  them  are  the 
Glktes  (Steph.  B.  t.v.  TA^rer;  comp.  Strab.  iii. 
p.  166,  who  says  that  tho  country  E.  of  the  Iberus 
was  formerly  called  after  tho  Igi.f.tes,  a great  and 
powerful  nation,  who  dwelt  in  it);  then  tho  Tar- 
tes.su;  then  tho  Elbysixix  ; then  the  Mastlaki 
and  the  Calitani,  as  far  as  the  Rhone.  (This 
enumeration,  and  the  order  of  it,  might  be  made  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  Spanish  peoples,  if  the  argument  were  not  some- 
what too  speculative  for  this  article). 

We  likewise  find  a vast  amount  of  error  and  con- 
fusion among  the  geographers  of  this  age  respecting 
the  distances  and  bearings  of  the  shores  of  the  W. 
Mediterranean.  Eudoxus  states  that  a person  sailing 
through  the  Straits  into  the  Inner  Sea  has  imme- 
diately on  his  left  hand  the  Sardoan,  Galatian 
(Gallic),  and  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  right  the  bay  of 
the  Svrtes  (Arist.  de  Mund.  3);  and  Dicaearchus  es- 
timates the  distance  from  the  Sicilian  Strait  ( Straits 
of  Messina)  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ( Straits  of 
Gibraltar)  at  only  7000  stadia.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  105.) 

7.  Age  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies.  — The 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
geography  of  W.  Europe.  While  his  followers  were 
adding  by  their  own  direct  observations  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  extreme  East,  we  are  told  that  from  the 
opposite  end  of  the  known  world  his  fame  attracted 
the  envoys  of  numerous  natious,  and  among  the  rest 
from  the  Celts  and  the  Iberians,  whose  dress  was 
then  for  the  first  time  seen,  and  their  language  first 
heard,  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  vii.  15.)  From  these  and  other  sources,  the 


learned  men  of  Alexandria,  under  the  Ptolemies,  ob- 
tained the  information  which  is  recorded  in  tho 
works  of  Eratostukxes,  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  followers.  It  appears  that  Eratosthenes  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  knowledge  to  Tintosthenes, 
tho  admiral  of  Ptolemy  Philadrlphus,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a large  geographical  work  ; but  the  views  of 
both  on  the  W.  of  Europe  in  general,  and  on  Iberia 
in  particular,  are  severely  criticised  by  Strabo  and 
Marcian.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  92 — 94.) 

E rat ot>thencs  describe*  3 peninsulas  as  runningout 
S.  from  the  mainland  of  Europe  ; the  or.e  that  which 
ends  with  the  Peloponnesus,  the  second  the  Italian,  and 
the  third  the  Ligurian  (Arymma^v) ; and  these  con- 
tain between  them  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  gulfs. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  92.)  In  another  passage,  the  wes- 
ternmost of  these  3 peninsulas  is  described  a*  that 
which  extends  to  the  Pillars,  ntid  to  which  Iberia 
belongs.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  108.)  Of  this  peninsula  he 
assigns  a large  part  to  the  Celts  (ToAdra*),  whom 
ho  makes  to  reach  os  far  as  Gadeira.  (Strab.  ii. 
pp.  107, 108.)  He  places  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
on  the  Straits  [Herculis  Columxae],  to  the  W. 
of  which  he  represents  the  peninsula  as  running 
out  into  several  large  promontories.  Of  these,  tho 
first  is  the  Sacred  Promontory  (C.  S.  Vincent ), 
which  he  placed  at  the  greatly  exaggerated  distance 
of  5 days'  voyage  from  Gades.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  148.) 
The  other  chief  promontory  is  that  of  Calbium, 
about  which  dwelt  the  Ostidahnu  ; and  opposite 
to  it  lay  several  islands,  of  which  Uxisama,  the 
furthest  to  the  W.,  was  distant  3 days’  voyage 
from  Calbium : in  this  part  of  his  description  lie 
follows  Pythcas.  (Strab.  i.  p.  64.)  The  region  ad- 
jacent to  Calpe  he  calls  T&rtessis,  and  places  there 
the  “happy  island"  of  Erytheia.  Besides  Gades, 
he  mentions  the  town  of  Tarhaco  (Tarragona), 
And  adds  that  it  has  a good  roadstead,  a statement 
contradicted  by  Artemidorus  and  Strabo.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  159.)  He  makes  the  Pyrenees  the  E.  boundary. 
[Pyrknaei.]  In  general,  his  knowledge  seems 
not  to  have  extended  beyond  the  coast. 

8.  We  are  now  brought  down  to  the  time  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  and  to  the  eve  of  the  period  when 
the  imperfect,  and  often  merely  speculative,  notions 
of  the  Greeks  respecting  Spain  were  superseded  by 
the  direct  information  which  the  Romans  gained  by 
their  military  operations  in  the  country.  But  before 
passing  on  to  the  Roman  period,  a few  words  nre 
necessary  on  the  extent  of  Iberia , as  understood  by 
the  Greek  geographers. 

While,  as  we  have  already  seen,  many  of  them 
gave  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Celt8, 
and  confined  the  Iberians  either  to  the  part  W.  of 
the  Straits,  or  to  the  Mediterranean  shore ; others 
extend  the  name  of  Iberia  as  far  E.  as  the  Rhone, 
and  even  as  far  N.E.  as  the  Rhine,  and  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  Tims 
Aeschylus,  if  we  are  to  believe  Plinv,  took  the  Eri- 
danus  to  be  another  name  for  the  Rbodauus,  which 
he  placed  in  Iberia.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  2.  s.  1 1.)  Non- 
nus  applies  the  epithet  Iberian  to  the  Rhine. 
(Dionys.  xxiii.  p.  397,  xliii.  p.  747.)  Plutarch 
places  Iberian  tribe*  in  the  Alps.  ( Marcell . 3.)  In 
fine,  Strabo  sums  up  these  opinions  ns  follows;  — 
*'  The  name  of  Iberia,  as  used  by  the  earlier  writers, 
includes  all  the  country  beyond  the  Rhone  and  the 
Isthmus  which  is  confined  between  the  Gallic  Gulfs 
(i.  e.  the  Bay  of  Biscay , and  the  Gulf  of  I.yun):  but 
those  of  the  present  age  assign  AI.  Pyrene  a*  its 
boundary,  and  called  it  indifferently  Iberia  and  His- 
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pania,  [whereas  by  those  of  old  the  name  of  Iberia] 
was  applied  only  to  the  part  within  the  Ibcras. 
(St rub.  iii.  p.  166;  the  words  within  brackets  are 
supplied  as  the  most  probable  restoration  of  a gap  in 
the  text.) 

It  most  be  observed  tliat  such  statements  as  these 
express  something  more  than  a confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greek  writers  between  the  territories 
of  the  Celts  and  of  the  Iberians : they  express  the 
fact  in  ethnography,  tliat  the  Iberian  race  extended 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Spain  as  defined  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that  they  were  to  a great  extent 
intermixed  with  the  Celts  in  W.  Europe.  (See  below, 
ou  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Spain:  No.  VII.) 

III.  Spain  as  known  to  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  Romans. 

1.  Down  to  the  End  of  the  First  Punic  War. — : 
The  internal  state  of  the  peninsula,  down  to  the  period 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  will  be  spoken  of 
below;  but,  in  order  to  estimate  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  possessed  by  the  Romans,  we  must  first  glance 
at  its  relations  to  the  other  great  power  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. From  the  earliest  known  period  of  anti- 
quity the  Phoenicians  had  held  commercial  intercourse 
with  Spain;  and  there  is  more  than  a probability 
that  Tyre  had  established  a sort  of  dominion  over 
the  part  adjacent  to  the  S.  coast,  the  Tarshish  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Tartkssjs  of  the  Greeks.  ( Isaiah , 
xxiii.  10,  where  the  prophet  compares  the  liberty 
of  Tarshish,  consequent  on  the  fall  of  Tyre,  to  the 
free  course  of  a river,  — such,  for  example,  as  her 
own  Guadalquivir,  — when  a mighty  obstacle  is  re- 
moved.) The  phrase  “ ships  of  Tarshish  " appears 
to  have  been  as  familiar  in  the  mercantile  marine  of 
Tyre  as  “ Indiamen  " in  our  own  (2  Chron.  ix.  21 , 
xx.  36,  37  ; Pt.  xlviii.  7 ; Is.  lx.  9 ; Ezek.  xxvii. 
25);  and  the  products  of  the  Spanish  mines,  " silver, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead,"  are  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  as 
among  “ the  multitude  of  all  kind  of  riches,  by  reason 
of  which  Tarshish  was  her  merchant.”  {Ezek.  xxvii. 
12.)  Phoenician  settlements  were  numerous  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  within  the  Straits,  and 
beyond  them  there  was  the  great  commercial  colony 
of  Gades,  the  emporium  for  the  traffic  of  Tyre  with 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  But  this  was  not  all. 
From  the  very  physical  nature  of  the  country,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  the  Phoenicians  should  have 
abstained  from  extending  their  power  up  the  navi- 
gable stream  of  tbo  Baetxb,  of  which  Gades  may  be 
regarded  as  the  port,  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Bae- 
tica  ( Andalucia ),  as  far  N.  as  the  Sierra  Morena, 
which  at  once  contained  the  mineral  wealth  in  quest 
of  which  they  came,  and  formed  a barrier  against 
tho  natives  of  the  centre.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
know  for  certain  that  in  the  narrower  tract  between 
the  sea-shore  and  tho  Sierra  Nevada  [Iiapula] 
the  people  were  a mixed  race  of  Iberian  and  Phoe- 
nician blood,  called  Mi^o^oinKts  (Strab.  iii.  p.  149: 
Bastuli).  The  power  which  the  Carthaginians  ob- 
tained during  this  period  over  the  natives  cannot  be 
positively  defined;  but  they  reoeived  many  of  them 
into  their  armies  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

2.  The  Vioeroyalty  of  the  House  of  Barca. — 
Such  were  the  relations  of  Spain  to  Carthage ; and 
as  to  Rome,  she  had  had  as  yet  nothing  to  do  with 
the  peninsula,  when  the  First  Punic  War  was 
brought  to  an  end,  b.  c.  241.  Cartilage  seemed  to 
have  expended  all  her  resources  in  the  vain  effort  to 
secure  Sicily ; and,  when  the  revolt  of  her  African 
mercenaries  gave  Rome  an  opportunity  of  filching  I 
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away  from  her  her  oldest  provinces,  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  (b.  c.  236),  the  contest  might  well  be 
thought  to  have  concluded.  w I believe,”  say* 
Niebuhr,  u that  there  were  fellows  at  Carthage, 
such  as  Hanno,  who,  partly  from  envy  of  Hamilcar. 
and  partly  from  their  own  stupidity,  would  not  or 
could  not  see  that,  after  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sar 
dinia,  there  were  yet  other  quarters  from  which  the 
republic  might  derivo  great  benefits.  When,  after 
the  American  War,  it  was  thought  tliat  the  igno- 
minious peace  of  Paris  h:ul  put  un  end  to  the  great- 
ness of  England,  Pitt  undertook  with  double  courage 
the  restoration  of  his  country,  and  displayed  his 
extraordinary  powers.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit 
that  Hamilcar  acted:  he  turned  his  eves  to  Spain: 
....  he  formed  the  plan  of  making  Spain  a pro- 
vince, which  should  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia.  The  latter  island  was  then  and  is 
still  very  unhealthy,  and  its  interior  was  almost 
inaccessible.  Sicily  had  an  effeminate  and  unwar- 
like population,  and,  rich  as  it  was,  it  might  indeed 
have  increased  the  maritime  power  of  Carthage,  but 
it  would  not  have  given  her  any  additional  military 
strength.  The  weakness  of  Carthage  consisted  in 
her  having  no  armies ; and  it  was  a grand  concep- 
tion of  Hamilcar  s to  transform  Spain  into  a Car- 
thaginian country,  from  which  national  armies  might 
be  obtained.  His  object,  therefore,  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  subdue  the  Spaniards,  and  on  the  other  to 
win  their  sympathy,  and  to  chaage  them  into  a 
Pnnic  nation  under  the  dominion  of  Cartilage. 
(Polyb.  ii.  1 ; Diod.  Fr.  Lib.  xxv.;  Eclog.  ii.  p. 
510.)  The  condnct  of  the  Romans  towards  their 
subjects  was  haughty;  and  always  made  them  feel 
that  they  were  despised.  The  highly  refined  Greeks, 
who  were  themselves  wont  to  look  with  contempt  on 
all  foreigners,  must  have  felt  tliat  haughtiness  very 
keenly.  The  Spaniards  and  Celts  were  of  course 
less  respected.  Common  soldiers  in  the  Roman 
armies  not  unfrequently,  especially  in  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  married  native  women  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  were  stationed.  Such  marriages 
were  regarded  as  concubinage,  and  from  them  sprang 
a class  of  men  who  were  very  dangerous  to  the 
Romans.  The  Carthaginians  acted  more  wisely, 
by  making  no  restrictions  in  regard  to  such  mar- 
riages. Hannibal  himself  married  a Spanish  woman 
of  Castulo  (Liv.  xxiv.  41:  comp.  Diod.  Fr.  Lib. 
xxv.;  Eclog.  ii.  p.  510,  foil.),  and  the  practice  must 
have  been  very  common  among  the  Carthaginians. 
This  was  an  excellent  way  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
the  natives.  The  whole  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Spain  had  resources  of  no  ordinary  kind ; it  fur- 
nished all  the  productions  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
and  in  addition  to  them  it  had  very  rich  silver 
mines,  the  working  of  which  has  been  revived  in 
our  owu  days.  Hamilcar  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced there  a regular  and  systematic  mode  of 
mining,  and  this  led  him,  or  his  son-  in-law,  to  build 
the  town  of  New  Carthage  ( Carthagena).  While 
tho  Carthaginians  thus  gained  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation,  they  acquired  a population  of  millions  which 
relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of  hiring  faithless 
mercenaries,  as  they  had  been  obliged  to  do  in  the 
First  Punic  War ; they  were  enabled  to  raise  armies 
in  Spain  just  os  if  it  had  been  their  own  country. 
The  Romans  no  doubt  observed  these  proceedings 
with  feelings  of  jealousy,  but  could  not  prevent 
them,  as  long  as  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  stood  on  their 
frontiers,  ready  to  avenge  the  defeats  of  the  Senoncs 
and  Boians.”  (Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Romun  History, 
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vol.  ii.  p.  69.)  It  was  in  the  year  b.  c.  237  that 
Hamilcar  commenced  this  mighty  work,  not  with- 
out an  ultimate  design,  unless  he  is  grossly  mis- 
represented by  Polybius  and  Livy,  of  founding  for 
his  house  an  empire  in  Spain,  in  case  the  Anti- Bar - 
cine  faction  should  prevail  at  Carthage.  [Car- 
thago Nova.)  For  eight  years  he  carried  on 
his  plan  with  great  success,  and  he  appears  to  have 
extended  tlie  Carthaginian  empire  as  far  N.  as  the 
Sierra  Mtnrena,  so  that  it  included  the  whole  of 
Andalucia , and  pretty  well  all  Murcia.  On  his 
death,  n.  c.  229,  he  left  his  power  and  his  schemes 
as  an  inheritance  to  Hasdrubal,  his  son-in-law,  who 
carried  on  the  plan  for  nearly  nine  years,  till  he  ! 
was  cut  off  by  an  assassin,  b.  c.  221,  and  left  its  j 
fulfilment  to  the  fciighty  genius  of  Hannibal.  Mean- 
while the  Homans,  occupied  with  the  war  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  had  no  power  to  interfere.  Just,  how- 
ever, before  that  war  began,  they  had  done  the  best 
they  could  by  making  a separate  treaty,  not  with 
Carthage,  but  with  Hasdrubal  himself  (as  a sort  of 
supplement  to  the  existing  treaty  with  Carthage), 
by  which  the  river  Iberns  {Ebro)  was  fixed  as  a 
limit  beyond  which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  to 
extend  their  conquests  (as  Polybius  states),  or  (ac- 
cording to  Livy)  as  the  boundary  between  the  two 
state?,  b.  c.  228.  (Polyb.  iii.  27  ; Liv.  xxi.  2 ; 
xxxiv.  13).  That  the  latter  expression,  even  if 
used  in  the  treaty  (which  seems  from  Polybius  to 
he  more  than  doubtful)  docs  not  imply  that  the 
Homan  arms  had  actually  extended  to  the  Iberua, 
is  shown  by  Livy  himself  in  the  second  passage 
quoted,  where  he  says  that  Spain  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  held  by  their  generals 
and  armies,  while  Rome  had  not  a single  general 
nor  any  soldiers  in  the  country.  The  previous 
treaty  itself,  made  at  the  close  of  the  First  Punic 
War,  had  provided  that  the  allies  of  each  state 
should  be  safe  from  molestation  by  the  other ; and 
now,  if  we  arc  to  believe  Livy  (Polybius  being  silent 
cn  the  point),  an  express  stipulation  to  the  same 
effect  was  introduced  on  behalf  of  Saguntum,  a city 
lying  within  the  portion  assigned  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, but  in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  [Saoujt- 
tum.]  The  dispute  upon  this  question,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  rights  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Second  Panic  War,  are  of  little  consequence  here, 
except  as  throwing  light  on  the  connection  of  the 
Romans  with  the  peninsula.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  Saguntum  was  in  alliance  with  Rome  when 
Hannibal  laid  siege  to  it,  and  it  is  also  probable  that 
the  Romans  had  some  footing  in  Tarraco. 

3.  The  Second  Punic  \Var. — When  Hannibal, 
on  his  march  to  Italy,  had  effected  the  passage  of  J 
the  Rhone,  and  turned  the  flank  of  Scipio,  b.c.  218, 
the  bold  resolution,  by  which  that  general  sent  the 
bulk  of  his  army  into  Spain  under  his  brother 
Cneius,  to  oppose  Hasdrubal,  while  it  perhaps  deter- 
mined, however  remotely,  the  issue  of  the  war,  began 
a struggle,  first  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  then 
with  the  Spaniards  themselves,  which  lasted  almost 
200  years,  and  only  ended  with  the  subjugation  of 
the  northern  mountaineers,  the  Caxtabui  and  As- 
ti: res,  by  Augustus,  b.  c.  25.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  those  details,  which  are  familiar  to  every 
reader  as  a part  of  the  Second  Punic  War : the  suc- 
cesses of  Cn.  and  P.  Scipio,  and  their  unfortunate 
end,  b.c.  218 — 212;  the  almost  romantic  expe- 
dition of  young  P.  Scipio,  211,  his  capture  of  New 
Carthage,  210  [Carthago  Nova],  and  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  n.c. 


206,  which  was  followed  by  its  erection  into  a Ro- 
man province.  From  this  time  the  Romans  had  to 
deal  with  the  natives,  a people  always  willing  to 
make  use  of  foreigners  against  each  other,  but  never 
ready  to  yield  them  obedience. 

4.  Conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans.  — 
Neither  the  dominion  of  Hannibal,  nor  that  acquired 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  extended 
over  so  much  as  one  half  of  the  peninsula.  The 
part  which  they  had  entirely  subdued,  seems  to 
have  comprehended  Catalonia , Valencia,  Murcia. 
and  Andalucia,  or  the  country  lietween  the  sea  and 
the  great  chain  which  runs  parallel  to  the  E.  coast, 
and  on  the  S.  the  country  between  the  Sierra  Mo- 
re na  and  the  sea.  The  province  (its  division  will 
be  spoken  of  presently)  was  governed  by  praetors ; 
there  being  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  two ; and 
two  legions  were  kept  stationary  in  Spain.  This 
arrangement,  besides  its  effects  on  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned, 
had  a most  important  influence  on  Spain.  u The 
legions  remained  there  for  a number  of  years,  mar- 
ried Spanish  women,  and  became  estranged  from 
Italy.  When,  therefore,  such  legions  were  dis- 
banded, many  soldiers  would  remain  in  Spain, 
unwilling  to  return  to  a country  to  which  they  had 
become  strangers."  (Niebuhr,  lectures  on  Roman 
History , vol.  ii.  p.  208.) 

The  central  tribes,  forming  the  great  Celtiborian 
nation,  retained  their  own  government,  which  seems 
to  have  been  of  a republican  form,  in  nominal  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  N.  and  W.  were  as  yet  scarcely  known 
by  name.  (Liv.  xxiii.  21,  xxix.  3 ; Flor.  ii.  17.) 
The  Roman  settlements  were  continually  exposed 
to  the  attacks  which  the  natives,  as  provocation  was 
given  or  opportunity  offered,  made  upon  them  from 
their  strongholds  in  the  mountains.  (Liv.  xxviii. 
4.)  To  abate  the  evil  Cato  the  Elder,  when  con- 
sul, undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Celtibe- 
rians  and  some  smaller  tribes,  whom  he  induced, 
by  a stratagem,  to  demolish  the  defences  of  their 
towns,  and  so  to  place  themselves  in  his  power, 
which,  it  must  be  added,  he  used  with  such  justice 
and  moderation  as  to  win  their  hearts,  b.c.  184. 
(Appian,  Hisp.  41  ; Liv.  xxxiv.  17  ; Plutarch,  Cat. 
10;  Flor.  ii.  17.)  Indeed,  as  Niebuhr  has  more 
than  once  observed  in  his  lectures,  the  wars  of 
Rome  in  Spain  give  constant  illustrations  of  that 
point  which  (like  most  others)  is  still  conspicuous 
in  the  national  character,  their  great  susceptibility 
of  personal  influence , which  often  proved  a correc- 
tive to  their  bitter  jealousy  of  foreigners.  “ It  is 
indeed  surprising"  (he  says,  vol.  ii.  p.  209)  “ to  see 
how  a Roman  general  with  humane  feelings  was 
always  able  to  win  the  affections  and  confidence  of 
those  tribes  [in  central  Spain],  and  to  establish  tho 
authority  of  Rome  for  a time,  until  fresh  acts  of 
injustice  provoked  their  resentment.”  Of  this  we 
have  another  striking  example  in  the  success  of  Tib. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
brothers,  who  concluded  a fierce  war,  in  which  the 
Romans  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  with  the 
Celtiberians,  by  an  honourable  peace,  which  at  once 
secured  the  Roman  supremacy  and  won  the  hearts 
of  the  natives.  By  this  peace  the  Roman  power 
became  established  in  Catalonia , Valencia , Arra- 
gon,  and  the  E.  part  of  Castile,  and  the  tribes  who 
were  parties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  build  no 
more  towns,  b.  c.  179.  (Polyb.  ap  Strab.  iii.  pp. 
Ill,  170;  Liv.  xl.  49,  ct  seq.,  xli.  3;  Appian, 
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Hup.  43  ; Flor.  1.  e.  Okltibkri.)  From  this  lime 
it  becomes  difficult,  from  the  paucity  of  materials, 
to  give  a consecutive  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms ; nor  would  the  details  be  very  inter- 
esting. The  war  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less 
constant,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius, 
with  various  tribes,  among  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  the  Vaccaki  and  the  Lusitani;  what 
was  gained  by  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  one  general 
being  generally  put  to  hazard  by  the  cupidity  and 
oppressions  of  another.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
prubable  that,  before  the  epoch  of  the  Macedonian 
W ar  (b.  c.  171),  the  domination  of  Rome  had  been 
extended  over  the  whole  peninsula,  except  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  north,  and  the  mountain 
fastne&ses  of  the  centre.  In  b.  c.  153,  some  new 
provocation,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  obscure 
LCeltibkria],  drove  the  Celtiberians  into  ope* 
revolt,  and  the  consul  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior  made  an 
unsuccessful  campaign  against  them.  (Liv.  F.pit. 
lib.  xlvii;  Appian,  Hisp.  44— 47.)  The  consul  of 
the  next  year,  the  celebrated  M.  Claudius  Maroellus, 
concluded  an  armistice  with  them  on  very  fair  terms, 
and  turned  his  arms  against  the  Lusitanians.  But 
his  moderation  was  alike  distasteful  to  the  Senate, 
who  demanded  an  unconditional  submission,  and  to 
his  successor  in  the  consulship,  L.  Licinius  Lucullan 
(b.  c.  151),  who  renewed  the  war  with  much 
cruelty  and  avarice,  but  with  little  success,  against- 
a part  of  the  Celtiberians;  but  he  gained  some 
advantages  against  the  Vaccaei  and  Caxtabri, 
and  other  peoples  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  xxxv.  3,  4;  Liv.  Epit.  xlviii ; Appian, 
Hup.  51 — 55.)  After  the  war  had  lasted  for  four 
years,  B.c.  153 — 149  (a  period  which  is  therefore 
sometimes  called  “ the  First  Celtiberian  War,”  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  war  of  Numantia,  which 
was,  in  fact,  but  its  continuation),  it  appears  to  have 
been  suspended,  partly  because  the  attention  of 
Rome  was  now  occupied  witli  the  Third  Punic 
War  (b.c.  149),  but  still  more  on  account  of  the 
more  serious  occupation  which  the  cruelty  and 
treachery  of  Lucullus  and  the  praetor  Galba  had 
made  for  the  two  armies  of  Spain  in  the  great  war 
against  the  Lusitaniaos  and  Viriatlius,  which  was 
only  finished  by  tire  consul  D.  Junius  Brutus,  in 
b.  c.  138.  [Lusitania.]  Brutus,  remaining  in 
his  province  of  Further  Spain  as  proconsul,  devoted 
the  next  year  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of 
Lusitania,  and  then  man.- lied  across  the  river  Durius 
( Douro ) into  the  country  of  the  Cullaici  Bracarii, 
into  which  no  Roman  army  had  ever  before  pene- 
trated, and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Minins  ( 3finho), 
though  his  conquests  can  hardly  have  been  perma- 
nent. [Gallakcia.] 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  other  province, 
Hither  Spain,  had  become  critical;  and  the  Celti- 
berians, long  known  as  the  bravest  and  most  noble- 
minded  of  the  Spaniards,  were  engaged  in  that  final 
struggle  which  was  only  quelled  by  the  skill  and  the 
stern  resolution  of  the  younger  ScipioAfricanus.  In 
B.c.  143  Q.  Caocilius  Metellus  Maccdonicus  had 
entered  his  province  of  Hither  Spain  with  the  reso- 
lution to  confirm,  by  its  final  conquest,  the  fame  he 
had  already  acquired  in  Macedonia;  and  he  gained 
great  successes  against  the  Celtiberians.  (Liv.  Epit 
liii. ; Val.  Max.  ix.  3.  § 7,  vil  4.  § 5,  iii.  2.  § 21 ; 
Appian,  Http.  76;  Eutrop.  iv.  16.)  The  reverses  of 
his  successor  Q.  Pompeius,  the  varied  fortunes  of  the 
war,  and  its  conclusion  by  Scipio,  belong  to  the 
history  of  Numantia,  whose  fall  and  destruction 
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established  the  Roman  dominion  in  Central  Spain, 
b.c.  133;  and  left  nothing  to  be  done  except  th* 
subjection  of  the  Cantabui  aud  Astures.  which 
was  effected  by  Augustus  in  b.c.  25.  (See  the 
articles:  the  Wars  of  Sertorius  and  those  of  Caesar 
belong  to  the  internal  history  of  Rome ; and  only  de- 
serve notice  here  on  account  of  their  effect  in  still  fur- 
ther consolidating  the  Roman  power  in  the  peninsula.) 

The  Romans  had  thus  been  long  quietly  established 
in  the  south  and  cast;  and  in  the  centre  the  constant 
presence  of  Roman  armies,  and  the  settlements  <4 
Roman  veterans,  had  necessarily  exerted  a great  in- 
fluence on  the  language  and  manners  of  the  natives, 
besides  infusing  into  the  population  no  small  shar* 
of  Roman  blood.  And,  during  the  whole  period  of 
two  centuries,  no  other  foreign  influence  had  been 
brought  to  bear  uj>on  the  }«ople:  wc  hear  only  d 
one  invasion  by  liarbarians,  that  of  the  Cimbri, 
who,  after  their  great  victory  over  Manlius  and 
Caepio  (b.c.  105),  turned  off  into  Spain,  which 
they  ravaged  in  the  most  fearful  manner  for  tike 
greater  part  of  two  years  (r.  c.  104, 103),  until  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  Celtiberians  induced  them 
to  give  up  the  hope  of  a permanent  conquest,  and  to 
retire  from  the  peninsula.  (Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Rom. 
Hut.  toL  ii.  p.  330.) 

Under  Augustus  the  Romanising  process  was 
carried  on  by  the  foundation  of  many  and  very  con- 
siderable colonies,  as,  for  example,  Caesar  Augusta 
(Zaragoza),  Emerita  Augusta  ( Merida ),  Pax 
Julia  (Deja),  Pax  Augusta  (Badajoz),  Legio 
vii.  Gkmina  (Leon),  and  others.  These  cities  were 
adorned  with  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  Roman 
architecture,  of  many  of  which  magnificent  ruins 
still  remain. 

The  system  of  internal  communication  also,  which 
had  been  commenced  as  early  as  b.  c.  124  (Polyb. 
iii.  39;  Frcinsheim,  Suppl.  Liv.  lxi.  72),  and  further 
developed  by  Pompey’s  military  roads  over  the  Py- 
renees (Sallust,  Frag.  Hitt.  iii.  p.  820,  Cort.),  was 
n-ade  tolerably  complete  by  Augustus.  Thus  the 
peninsula,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  was  laid 
open  to  travellers  and  settlers,  who  flocked  over  tlie 
Pyrenees  to  all  quarters  of  the  land;  so  that,  by  the 
time  of  Strabo,  the  Turdetani  in  the  &,  and  the 
people  about  the  Baetis  in  general,  hail  been  entirely 
converted  to  Roman  manners  (r«A*»r  tls  rbv  'P»- 
paitv  ptraStSKrimou  r p6*ov),  and  they  had  even 
forgotten  their  own  language.  Moat  of  them  had 
obtained  the  civitas  Latina,  and  had  received  Roman 
settlers;  so  that  little  was  wanting  of  their  being  all 
Romans.  The  Iberians  who  were  in  this  condition 
were  called  Togati ; and  among  these  were  included 
even  the  Celtiberians,  who  had  been  regarded  as  the 
wildest  (dijpicuSfVraTot)  of  all  (Strab.  iii.  p.  151); 
that  is,  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  for  of  them  only  is  Strabo  here  speaking. 
The  tribes  of  the  northern  mountains  long  after  re- 
tained those  fierce  rugged  manners  which  led  Juvenal 
to  write  (So/.viiL  119)  “Horrida  vitandaest  H is  jar.  i a." 

Having  thus  become  more  thoroughly  Roman 
than  any  other  province  out  of  Italy,  Spain  furnished 
many  names  distinguished  in  the  history  and  lite- 
rature of  Rome,  such  as  the  poet  Lucan,  the  two 
Senecas,  Columella,  Pomponius  Mela,  Quintilian, 
Martial,  and  many  others. 

IV.  Political  Divisions  and  Constitution 
under  the  Romans. 

1.  The  ttco  provinces  of  Hither  and  Further 
Spain, — The  provincial  constitution  dates  from 
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the  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians, 
li.  c.  205 ; and  at  the  same  time  the  division 
of  the  peninsula  into  two  parts,  which  appears 
already  to  have  been  used  as  a geographical 
distinction,  was  made  a part  of  the  political  con- 
stitution ; so  that  the  peninsula  formed,  from  the 
first  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  two*  provinces, 
the  eastern,  called  Hispania  Citekior  (h  lrr6s 
'lairavla  or  ’Uhjpla),  and  the  western  called  His- 
I'ama  Ulterior  (tj  1kt6s  or  I.),  the  words 
ivTot  and  herds  having  reference  to  the  river 
liiRKl'S  ( Ebro ) which  was  at  first  adopted  as  the 
natural  boundary.  (Stmb.  iii.  p.  166;  Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  73  ; Cic.  pro  Leg.  A f anil.  12  ; pro  Font.  56.  3 ; 
Liv.  xxviii.  18,  XU.  30,  xxxii.  27,  28,  xlv.  16: 
Plin.  iii.  1.  8.  2 ; Tac.  Ann.  iv.  13;  Flor.  iv.  2.) 
The  boundary,  however,  was  drawn  differently  at 
different  times ; so  that  wc  find,  in  Caesar  ( B.C . 

i.  38),  Hispania  Citerior  extending  as  far  as  the 
Salt  us  Castulonessis,  on  the  NE.  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Baktis  {Guadalquivir) ; and  after- 
wards the  boundary  was  drawn  from  this  range,  or 
from  the  sources  of  the  Baetis  to  New  Carthage, 
and  later  still  to  the  town  of  Urci  (Almeria),  a 
little  W.  of  the  SE.  point  of  the  peninsula  (Cha- 
IU demi  Po.;  C.  de  Gala),  or  even  to  Murois,  a 
little  further  to  the  W.  (Artemid.  ap.  Steph.  B.  ».v. 
Tfjjpfcu ; Strab.  /,  c. ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Const. 
Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp.  ii.  23.)  Polybius,  having 
probably  in  his  mind  the  old  Greek  distinction  be- 
tween the  country  of  the  Celts  and  that  of  the 
Ilierians,  calls  the  eastern  province  Celtiberia  and 
the  western  Iberia,  and  makes  the  boundary  near 
Saguntum ; but  by  this  he  probably  refers  to  the 
Ebro  as  the  boundary,  for  he  fell  into  the  common 
mistake  about  the  position  of  Saguntum  (Polyb.  iii. 
1 7 ; comp.  Saguntum  ; see  also  Artemid.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.  'Hptpocncowtioy  ; Strab.  iii.  pc  148  ; Plut. 
Sertor.  3).  Other  writers  use  Celtiberin  ns  a 
synonym  for  Hither  Spain  (Plin.  iv.  36  ; Solin. 
23).  Lastly,  some  late  writers  used  the  terms 
Great  and  Little  Spain  ('I  air  aria  prydArj  and  puicpd) 
as  equivalent  respectively  to  Hither  and  Further 
Spain  (Charax,  ad  Const.  Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp. 

ii.  23  ; comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  T<nr<m«u).  Even  after 
the  division  into  three  provinces,  we  still  find  the 
phrases  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  the  latter 
including  Baetica  and  Lusitania. 

2.  Administration  before  Augustus. — The  two 
provinces  were  governed,  at  first,  by  proconsuls 
elected  extra  ordinem  (Liv.  xxviii.  38 ; xxix.  13, 
xxxi.  20),  and  afterwards  by  two  praetors,  who 
were  usually  invested  with  the  power  of  proconsuls 
and  the  insignia  of  the  1 2 fasces.  (Liv.  xxxii.  28, 
xxxiii.  26  ; Dukcr.  ad  Liv.  xxxvii.  46,  xxxix.  29  ; 
Drakeuborcb.  ad  Liv.  xl.  39.)  At  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  the  provinces  were  united  under 
one  governor;  but  only  as  a temporary  arrangement, 
and  the  double  government  was  restored  in  B.c.  167 
(Liv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  16).  As  already  observed,  there 
were  two  armies  stationary  in  Spain  ; two  legions  in 
each  province  (comp.  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  38).  The  scat 
of  government  for  Hither  Spain  was  at  first  Tar- 
raco,  and  afterwards  also  Carthago  Nova  ; that 
of  the  Further  Province  seems  generally  to  have 
been  at  Corduba,  and  sometimes  at  Gades. 

3.  The  Three  Provinces  of  Tarraconensis,  Bae- 

* Hence,  as  already  observed,  the  names  His- 
paniae  and  ’ISijpicu  ; and  also  duae  Uispaniae , Cic. 
Ii  sup.  cit. 
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tica,  and  Lusitania. — Already  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  we  find  a distinction  made  between  the  part 
of  Further  Spain  which  lay  SE.  of  the  Anas  (Gua- 
diana),  and  the  country  of  the  Lusitani  and  Vet- 
tones  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  that  river.  He  represents 
the  country  as  divided  between  the  three  legati  of 
Pompeius,  of  whom  Afranius  held  Hispania  Citerior, 
with  three  legions ; Petreius,  the  country  from  the 
Saltus  Castulonensis  to  the  Anas,  with  two  legions; 
and  Varro,  the  territory  of  the  Vettones  and  Lusi- 
tani, on  from  the  Anas,  with  two  legions.  ( B . C.  i. 
38.)  This  distinction  was  adopted  in  the  settlement 
of  the  provinces  by  Augustus;  Hispania  Ulterior 
being  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Baetica 
and  Lusitania,  while  Hispania  Citerior  * was  called 
by  the  new  name  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
after  its  old  capital  Takaco.  (Appiau,  Jlisp. 
3,  102;  Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  2; 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  12;  Const.  Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23 : the  phrase  tres  Uispaniae  is  found  in  an  in- 
scription, ap.  Marini,  ii.  p.785:  respecting  the  boun- 
daries of  the  three  provinces,  see  the  several  articles.) 

4.  Imperial  Administration.  — Baetica  was  a 
senatorial  province;  the  other  two  were  provinciae 
Caesaris  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  840;  Suet.  Aug.  27  ; Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12):  all  three  were  governed  by  praetors, 
of  whom  the  praetor  of  Tarraconensis  had  consular 
power;  and  under  him  were  three  legati  and  three 
legions.  His  residence  was  generally  at  Tarraco, 
but  sometimes  also  at  New  Carthage:  that  of  the 
praetor  of  Baetica  at  Corduba;  that  of  the  pro- 
praetor  of  Lusitania  usually  at  Augusta  Emerita. 
The  finances  were  administered,  in  Baetica,  by  a 
quaestor,  in  the  two  other  provinces  by  procuratores 
Caesaris. 

5.  Conventus  Juridici.  — For  judicial  purposes, 
the  whole  country  was  divided  into  districts,  called 
conventus  juridici,  in  each  of  which  the  courts  were 
held  at  a chief  city,  to  which  the  conventus  was  con- 
sidered to  belong.  There  were,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  makes  this  division  the  basis  of  his  description, 
14  conventus  in  all;  of  which  Tarraconenses  had 

7,  Baetica  4,  and  Lusitania  3 ; as  follows  (Plin.  iii.  3. 

8.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  24,  21.  s.  35):  — 

(1) .  The  7 conventus  of  Tarraconensis  were 
those  of  Carthago  Nova,  Tarraco,  Caesar- 
augusta,  Clunia,  Luc  us  Auousn,  Bracaka 
Augusta,  and  probably  Asturica  Augusta;  be- 
sides the  Balearic  islands.  [Bale ares  Insulae.] 
These  7 conventus  contained  472  towns  and  villages, 
of  which  293  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
other  (contributas  aliis)  179,  which  were  made  up 
as  follows:  12  coloniae,  13  oppida  civium  Romano- 
rum  (i.  e.  with  the  full  Roman  citizenship),  18  La- 
tinorum  v eterttm  (i.e.  with  the  jus  Latii ),  1 foede- 
ratorum  (allied,  but  without  the  civitas),  and  135 
stipendiaria  (i.  e.  tributary,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4). 

(2) .  The  4 conventus  of  Baetica  had  their  seats 
at  Gades,  Corduba,  Astigi,  and  Hispaljs,  and 
contained  175  towns;  namely,  9 coloniae,  8 tnuni- 


* The  name  II.  Citerior  still  continued  to  be 
used ; and  so,  though  less  commonly,  was  that  of  11. 
Ulterior , sometimes  in  its  old  sense  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4),  and  sometimes  for  Baetica  alone.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  2,  where  both  senses  occur  at  once:  “ Ulterior  aj>- 
pcllata,  eadem  Baetica ....  Ulterior  in  duas,  per  lou- 
gitudinem,  provincias  dividitur.”  Perhaps,  however, 
the  first  words  only  mean  that  the  first  land  of  Eu- 
rope begins  with  H.  Ulterior  or  H.  Baetica,  without 
positively  implying  the  full  equivalence  of  the  names.) 
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cipia,  29  with  the  Latin  franchise  ( Lotto  antiqui- 
tns  donata ),  6 free  ( libertate  donata ),  7 allied  (foe- 
dere  donata ),  120  stipendiaries,  (PlirL  iii.  1.  s.  3). 

(3).  Lusitania  had  for  the  head-quarters  of  its 
3 conventus,  the  cities  of  Emkrita  Augusta,  Pax 
J t'UA,  and  Sc  ala  ms;  at  which  justice  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  peoples  of  46  towns,  including  5 
colon  it  re,  1 municipium  cicium  Romanorum , 3 with 
the  Latin  franchise  (/x itii  antiqui),  and  36  stipen- 
diaria.  (PKn.  xxi.  s.  35.) 

Further  particulars,  including  the  names  of  the 
chief  of  the  towns  here  counted  up,  are  given  under 
Baktica,  Lusitania,  and  Tarraconknsis. 

6.  Changes  after  Augustus. — Vespasian  re- 
warded the  Spaniards  for  the  readiness  with  which 
they  espoused  his  cause  by  conferring  the  Jus  Latii 
on  all  the  cities  of  the  peninsula.  (Tac. Hist  iii.  53, 
70;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; coins  of  Vespasian,  with  the 
epigraph  Hispanta,  ap.  Eckhel,  vo!.  vi.  p.  338.) 

Long  before  the  new  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
vinces under  Constantine,  the  subdivision  of  Tarra- 
conensis  had  begun  by  the  erection  of  Gallaecia 
and  Astukia  into  a JVovincia  Caesaris  tinder  the 
Antonines,  perhaps  even  under  Hadrian.  (Orelli, 
lnscr.  No.  77.)  Under  Constantine,  Spain,  with  its 
islands,  and  with  the  part  of  Africa  which  included 
the  ancient  Mauretania,  now  reckoned  to  Spain,  was 
divided  into  the  7 provinces  of  Baktica,  Lusitania, 
Galiakcia,  Tarraconex8I8,  Cartilaoiniensis, 
Insulae  Baleares,  and  Tixottana,  which  had 
for  their  respective  capitals,  Hispalis,  Emerita, 
Bracara,  Caksarauousta,  Carthago  Nova, 
Palma,  and  Tingis.  Of  these  7 provinces  the 
first  3 were  governed  by  Consults , the  other  4 by 
J'raesides;  and  all  were  Bubject  to  the  Vicarius 
Jfispaniarum , as  the  deputy  of  the  Praefectus  Prae- 
torio  Galliae.  (S.  Rufus,  Brev.  5 ; Not.  Dig.  Occ. 
c.  20;  Bucking,  AnnoL  ad  N.  D.  vol.  ii.  p.  458, 
where  much  interesting  matter  is  collected;  Zosim. 
ii.  32,  33;  Cod.  Tbeod.  L.  v.  et  lxi.)  Entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  Vicarius  Hispaniae  were  3 military 
governors  ( comites , Cod.  Theod.  L.  iv.  L.  iii.  &c.). 

7.  To  complete  this  summary  of  the  political  geo- 
graphy of  Spain,  wo  subjoin  a tabular  list,  from 
Ukcrt  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  322),  of  the  Peoples  and 
Districts  of  the  Several  Provinces , as  enumerated 
by  the  principal  ancient  authorities:  — 

[See  next  page.] 

V.  Descriptive  Geography  for  the  Time 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

1.  Position  and  general  form. — In  the  period 
which  has  passed  under  our  review,  it  has  been 
seen  that  two  leading  facts  respecting  Spain  had 
been  established  from  the  earliest  period  of  his- 
torical research;  namely,  that  it  was  tho  western- 
most country  of  Europe  *,  and  that  it  was  not  (as 
some  of  the  poets  seem  to  have  fancied)  an  island, 
but  had  its  Mediterranean  shore  continuous  with  that 
„of  Liguria.  Of  its  actual  separation  from  Libya 
there  never  was  a doubt,  even  among  the  poets, 

* This  involved  its  being  the  W.-moet  country  of 
the  known  world,  according  to  the  views  of  tho 
ancient  historians  and  geographers,  from  Herodotus 
down  to  Ptolemy,  all  of  whom  believed  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa  to  fall  off  to  the  SE.  either  at  once  from 
the  Straits,  or  from  a point  opposite  to  the  Sacred 
Promontory.  [Libya.]  Of  course,  we  speak  here 
of  the  mainland,  excepting  the  Fortunatae  In- 
sulae and  the  semi- fabulous  Atlantis. 
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though  they  look  back  in  imagination  to  a time 
when  the  separation  was  effected  by  superhuman 
power.  [Herculis  Columnar.]  The  early  know- 
ledge of  the  Straits  led  necessarily  to  some  know- 
ledge of  tho  ocean  which  lies  beyond  them  [At- 
lanticum  Mare];  and  we  have  seen  that,  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with 
the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  the  Sacred  Cape 
(C.  S.  Vincent").  The  campaigns  in  Lusitania  gave 
them  a general  idea  of  the  W.  coast ; and  the  Can- 
tabrian War,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  far  the 
first  time,  sailed  along  the  N.  coast,  united  its  evi- 
dence with  the  knowledge  already  obtained  of  the 
S.  of  Gaul,  to  complete  the  true  notion  of  the  general 
form  of  the  country,  as  it  is  well  described  by 
Arnold  u The  Spanish  peninsula , joined  to  the 
main  body  of  Europe  by  the  isthmus  of  the  Pyrenees, 
may  bo  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towers 
which  stand  out  from  the  walls  of  an  old  fortified 
town,  lofty  at  once  and  massy."  (Arnold,  History  of 
Rome,  vol  iii.  p.  391.)  This  passage  is  quoted  for 
the  sake  of  the  striking  form  in  which  it  puts  the 
general  idea  of  the  object ; but  we  may  venture  to 
improve  the  details,  by  observing,  that  a modern 
polygonal  bastion  might  be  a better  image,  and  that 
the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  is  more  Accurately  de- 
scribed by  an  ancient  geographer  tlian  by  the  modern 
historian,  as  “ the  isthmus  ” — not  of  the  Pyrenees  — 
but,  with  reference  to  its  narrowest  part,  A‘  hemmed 
in  l>ctwcen  the  two  Gallic  gulfs  ” (Strabo,  as  already 
quoted*);  and  it  is  within  this  isthmus  that  the 
Pyrenees  rise,  like  gigantic  lines  of  fortification,  to 
cover  the  whole  peninsula  which  lies  beyond  them. 
(Comp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  127 ; Agathem.  ii.  p.  36.) 

These  general  views  were  held  by  tho  geographers 
nnder  the  Roman  empire,  bat  with  some  interesting 
differences  as  to  details.  They  all  describe  the  country 
as  narrowest  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  gradually  widen- 
ing ont  from  thence.  Mela  makes  its  width  at  the 
Pyrenees  half  as  much  as  at  the  W.  coast ; Strabo,  in 
the  proportion  of  3 to  5.  Strabo  compares  it  to  the 
hide  of  a beast,  having  the  neck  turned  towards  the 
K.,  and  by  it  joined  on  to  Ganl  {KtKruHf:  Strab.  ii. 
p.  127,  iii.  pp.  137, 138,  comp.  ii.  pp.  119, 120;  Dion. 
Per.  287 ; Eusth.  ad  Dion.  Per.  285 ; Mela,  ii.  6,  iii.  I ; 
Plin.  iii  3.  8.  4).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Strabo  regarded  the  peninsula  as  a four-sided  figure, 
of  which  the  E.  side  was  formed  by  the  Pyrenees, 
which  he  believed  to  lio  N.  and  S.  parallel  to  the 
Rhine;  from  their  extremities  the  N.  coast  ran  out 
to  the  Pr.  Nekium  ( C, . Finisterre ),  and  the  S.  eoa.st 

* This  correction  may  appear  trifling  to  some: 
but,  apart  from  the  general  requirement  of  minute 
accuracy  in  descriptive  geography,  the  point  is  really 
an  imjwrtant  one.  The  chain  of  the  I*yrenees  is 
not , as  people  often  think,  perfectly  continuous  from 
sea  to  sea.  Beginning,  on  the  E.,  at  C.  de  Creus, 
above  the  gulf  of  Rosas , it  maintains  an  unbroken 
line,  penetrable  only  by  difficult  mountain  passes, 
till  it  almost  touches  the  bay  of  Biscay ; but, 
instead  of  actually  reaching  the  sea,  the  main 
chain  continues  its  westward  course,  parallel  to  the 
N.  coast,  only  throwing  off  lateral  spurs  to  the  coast, 
and  thus  leaving  a pass  which  has  proved  in  sll 
ages  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  line.  Indeed,  if  the 
actual  chain  were  to  be  insisted  on  as  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  Spain,  the  whole  line  of  coast,  including  Gui- 
puzqoa,  Biscay,  Santander,  the  Asturias,  and  part 
of  Gailicia , would  belong  physically  to  France. 
[Sec  further,  under  Pyrenaei  M.] 
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Polybius. 

Stkauo. 

Mela. 

Punius. 

Ptolkmakus. 

I.  BAETICA. 

Mastiani. 

Iberi  Montani. 

1 

Bastuli.  ) 
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to  the  Pn.  Sacrum*,  and  the  fourth  side  by  the  W. 
coast,  extending  N.  and  S.f  between  the  two  head- 
lands named,  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees.  (Strab.  iii.  p. 
137;  comp.  Justin,  xliv.  1.)  When  others  call  it 
triangular  they  probably  reckon  the  whole  N.  side, 
along  the  Pyrenees  and  N.  const,  as  one,  which  is 
more  accurate.  (Oros.  L 2 ; Acth.  later.  Cosmog.  p.  43, 
ed.  Simler.)  Its  true  form  may  be  regarded,  by  a 
rough  process  of  estimation,  as  a trapezium  contained 
by  lines  drawn  from  the  C.  Creus  to  C.  Finisterre, 
on  the  N. ; from  C.  Finisterre  to  C.  S.  Vincent,  on 
the  W.:  from  C.  S.  Vincent  to  C.  de  Gala,  on  the  S.; 
and  from  C.  de  Gala  to  C.  Creus,  on  the  £.:  but,  by 
drawing  intermediate  lines  from  headland  to  head- 
land, the  number  of  sides  might  be  considerably 
varied. 

2.  Boundaries.  — No  country  which  is  not  insular 
has  its  boundaries  so  well  defined  as  Spain:  namely, 
on  the  E.  and  port  of  the  S.  side  (the  S.  side  of 
Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers),  the  Mediterranean 
[Make  Internum];  on  the  rest  of  the  S.,  the  W., 
and  put  of  the  N.  sides,  the  Atlantic  [Atlanticum 
Mark]  ; and  on  the  remainder  of  the  N.side  (the  E. 
side  of  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers), the  Pyrenees 
[Ptkknaei  M.].  Different  names  were  applied  to 
the  seas  which  washed  the  coasts  (the  bays  will  be 
mentioned  presently),  as  follows:  the  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  S.  coast  was  called  Baleari- 
cum  Mark  and  Ibeiucum  Mare;  the  part  along 
the  S.  coast,  Internum  Make  specifically;  then 
came  the  Straits  of  Gades  or  Hercules  [Gaditanum 
Fretum];  the  part  of  the  ocean  along  the  S.  side 
was  called  Gaditanus  Ocean  us,  and  that  along 
the  N.  coast  Cantabiucum  Make. 

3.  Size. — The  Spanish  peninsula  lies  between  36° 
1'  and  43°  45' N.  lat.,  and  between  long.  3°  20'  E. 
and  9°  21'  W.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  460  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.  about  570  miles;  its  surface,  including  the 
Balearic  isles,  about  171,300  square  miles.  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  the  numbers  given  by 
the  ancients  vary  greatly  from  these  figures  and 
from  one  anothcr.f  Eratosthenes  made  the  distance 
from  the  Gades  to  tlie  Sacred  Cape  5 days*  sail 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  148),  and  otherwise,  from  the  Sacred 
Cape  to  the  Pillars,  3000,  and  thence  to  the  Py- 
renees 3000  stadia ; and  therefore  the  greatest  length 
9000  stadia  (Strab.  i.  p.  64,  ii.  p.  106).  Artemi- 
dorus  reckoned  1700  stadia  from  the  Sacred  Cape  to 
the  Pillars.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  148.)  Polybius  gives  the 
distance  from  the  Pillars  to  the  Pyrenees  as  some- 
what less  than  8000  stadia,  as  follows:  from  the 
Pillars  to  New  Carthage,  3000  stadia;  thence  to  the 
Ibcrus,  2600  stadia;  thence  to  Emporium,  1600 
stadia  (Polyb.  iii.  39;  Strab.  ii.  p.  106):  the  re- 
maining distance,  to  the  Pyrenees,  he  does  not  specify, 
but  it  is  manifestly  so  much  too  great  that,  for  this 
and  other  reasons,  Ukert  proposes  to  change  the  last- 
mentioned  number  from  1600  to  2000,  or  2200, 
which  would  make  the  total  from  the  Pillars  to 
Emporium  7800  stadia  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  256  b. 
If  this  emendation  be  sound,  we  may  account  for  the 
error  as  made  by  a copyist  to  agree,  with  the  1 600 
stadia  given  by  Strabo  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Py- 
renees). Strabo  makes  the  length  from  tlie  Pyrenees 
to  the  W.  coast,  in  a straight  line , 6000  stadia,  and 
he  also  calls  this  expressly  the  greatest  length:  else- 


* Elsewhere,  however  (ii.  p.  128),  he  makes  tlie  S. 
coast  end  at  Cai.uk,  Gibraltar, 
f N.  B.  10  stadia  a 1 geog.  mile. 
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where  he  assigns  the  same  length  to  tliat  part  of  tlie 
S.  coast  which  lay  within  the  Straits  as  follows:  from 
Calpe  to  New  Carthage,  2200  stadia;  thence  to  tlie 
lberus, about  the  same;  thence  to  the  Pyrenees,  1600: 
the  greatest  breadth,  namely,  along  the  W.  coast,  lie 
makes  5000  stadia;  the  least,  namely  along  the 
Pyrenees,  3000  stadia.  (Strab.  ii  pp.  106, 127,  128, 
iii.  pp.  137,  156.) 

Pliny  quotes  various  statements,  according  to 
which  the  length  varied  from  1200  to  1500  M.  P., 
the  breadth  from  900  to  1100,  and  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  coast  from  2600  to  3000  M.  P.  (Plin. 
iii.  1.  s.  2.  3.  s.  4 ; iv.  21.  s.  35).  Ptolemy  places 
Hispania  between  3°  and  9°  long,  and  36°  and  46° 
lat.  (ii.  4).  In  all  these  statements,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  geographers  founded  their  esti- 
mates of  the  distances  almost  entirely  on  the  itin- 
erary measurements. 

4.  Outline  of  the  Coast-,  Promontories , and  Bays. 

- A glance  at  the  map  of  Spain  will  show  at  once 
twelve  salient  points  in  the  outline  of  the  coa>t, 
besides  some  others  of  secondary  importance.  The 
first,  beginning  at  the  N.  end  of  the  E.  coast,  is 
that  formed  by  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyreneo, 
PYHKNK8  Pkom.  (t&  rfjj  n vphviis  torpor)  or 
Veneris  Prom,  or  Ptrenaea  Venus  (t6  'Acpp?- 
Zlaiov,  Upby  T7j»  II vpijralat  'AfpoZt-njs),  a moun- 
tainous headland,  projecting  far  into  the  sea,  and 
dividing  the  gulf  of  Ckrvarla  ( Cereera ) or  Por- 
tus  Veneris  on  the  N.  from  that  of  Khoda  and 
Emporia*  (Bay  of  Rosas)  on  the  S.;  its  name 
being  obtained  from  a temple  of  Venus  which  stood 
upon  it.  (Lir.  xxvi.  19  ; Strab.  iv.  pp.  178,  IS  I ; 
Mela,  ii.  5.  § 8 ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  From  the  S. 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Rosas  the  coast  preserves  a pretty 
even  direction,  about  SW.  to  a little  S.  of  Barcino 
( Barcelona ),  whence  it  forms  a very  large  bay, 
which  is  terminated  on  the  S.  by  the  headland  of 
Dianiitm  (C.  S.  Martin),  running  far  out  to  the 
east.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  large  hay  are 
Tarraco  and  the  delta  of  the  Ibkrus  ; its  lower 
part,  from  about  40°  N.  lat.,  forms  the  Sucroxen- 
818  Sinus  (G.  of  Valencia ),  facing  the  east.  To 
the  SSW.  of  the  Dianium  Pr.  and  E.  of  Carthago 
Nova  lies  the  almost  equally  conspicuous  headland  of 
Saturni  Pr.  (C.  de  Palos);  and  the  bay  between 
them  was  called  Illicitaxus  Sinus  (B.  of  Ali- 
cante). Proceeding  SW.  from  tlie  Saturni  Pr.  we 
come  to  the  Charidkmi  Pr.  (C.  de  Goto),  run- 
ning out  far  to  the  S.  aud  forming  the  turning 
point  from  the  E.  to  tlie  S.  coast : between  this 
and  tlie  former  lay  the  Massienus  Sinus,  which 
has  no  specific  modern  name.  These  are  the  four 
great  headlands  and  the  three  large  bays  of  the  E. 
coast. 

Doubling  the  Cluuidemi  Pr.  and  passing  by 
the  comparatively  small  Urcitanus  Sinus  (G.  of 
Almeria),  upon  which  the  boundary  between  Tar- 
raconensis  and  Bactica  comes  down  to  the  coast, 
the  coast  pursues  almost  a straight  line  to  Malaga 
(Malaga),  which  forms  the  E.  extremity  (as  the  N. 
of  the  Baetis  forms  the  western)  of  the  base  of  the 
great  triangular  projection  of  the  S.  coast  which 
runs  out  to  meet  a similar  projection  of  the  African 
coast,  leaving  between  them  only  the  narrow  pas- 
sage called  the  Gaditanum  or  Herculeum  Fkk- 
tum  (Straits  of  Gibraltar).  The  E.  end  of  tlie 
Strait  is  guarded  by  the  two  rocky  headlands  called 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  [Hercuus  Columxak], 
of  which  the  one  on  the  European  side,  so  celebrated 
under  the  nsm«  of  Calte  end  Gibraltar,  forms 
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the  termination  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain.* 
The  W.  entrance  of  the  Straits  is  formed  by  a head- 
land, named,  like  most  of  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  after  a temple  which  stood  upon  it, 
JUNONIS  Pr.,  doubtless  an  object  of  deep  reverence 
from  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  downwards ; its 
ancient  sanctity  has  been  loug  forgotten,  but,  even 
in  a work  like  this,  a tribute  must  be  paid  to  the 
glories  of  Cape  Trafalgar.  Proceeding  NW.  past 
the  island  and  city  of  Gades,  we  come  to  one  of  the 
minor  headlands,  that  which  lies  outside  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Baetis  ( Guadalquivir ),  marked  by 
the  CAKrioNis  Turris  ( Chipiona ).  Hence  the 
roast  sweeps  round  a bay  which  has  no  name,  NW. 
and  W.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  {Cl  uadi  ana), 
where  the  coast  of  Baetica  terminates,  and  that  of 
Lusitania  begins.  The  first  object  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Lusitania  is  the  projection  called  Cuneus  {C.  de 
S.  Maria);  and  about  1J°  W.  of  this,  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninsula  terminates  at  the  frequently  men- 
tioned Sacrum  Pr.  {C.  S.  Vincent ),  where,  as  at 
• Trafalgar , ancient  sanctity  is  eclipsed  by  modern 
glory. 

The  W.  coast  of  Lusitania  is  so  straight  as  to 
form  no  large  bays,  and  it  has  only  three  headlands 
worth  mentioning ; namely,  the  long  and  sharp  pro- 
montory S.  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  named 
Barbarium  Pii-f  of  Strabo  (C.  Efpichet) ; then 
the  W.  point  both  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus  and 
of  the  whole  coast,  the  Magnum  Pr.*  of  Mela  and 
Pliny  {C.  da  Roca) ; and  lastly,  about  40'  N.  of 
this,  the  Lunae  or  Lunarium  Pr.  of  Ptolemy 
(C.  Carvoeiro:  but  see  note  just  above). 

At  the  mouth  ot  the  Durius  ( Douro ) the  coast 
of  Lusitania  ends,  and  that  of  Gallaecia  begins. 
It  preserves  the  same  character  of  straightness  as 
far  N.  as  the  Minius  ( Minho ),  beyond  which  it  is 
broken  into  a series  of  estuaries  of  river  (enumerated 
under  Gallaecia),  the  points  of  land  between 
which  require  no  specific  notice,  till  we  come  to  the 
extreme  NW.  corner  of  the  peninsula.  Here  the 
W.  coast  terminates  at  the  headland  called  Celti- 
CUM  or  Keriuh  {C.  de  Finis  ter  re),  which  lies 
almost  at  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  each  of  which 
may  be  taken  as  a “ datum  line”  for  the  W.  and  N. 
sides  of  the  peninsula.  These  lines  are  the  meridian 
of  9°  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of  43°  N.  lat.  The 
former  runs  through  the  W.  side  of  the  Sacred  Cape 
{C.  S.  Vincent ),  just  outside  of  the  W.  coast,  except 
lor  the  portion  which  projects  westward  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus : while  the  latter  keeps  from 
about  50  to  about  20  miles  within  (i.  e.  S.  of)  the 
N.  coast,  and  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  form  the'  W.  continuation  of 
the  Pyrenees.  J The  greatest  rise  of  the  N.  coast 

* The  Cape  of  Tarifa.  in  the  middle  of  the 
Straits,  deserves  notice  as  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  peninsula,  though  it  has  no  specific  name  in 
ancient  geography. 

f Possibly  these  two  names  may  be  meant  to 
denote  one  and  the  Bame  headland,  viz.  the  C.  Es- 
pichel ; and  the  next,  Pr.  Lunar,  may  be  the  C. 
da  Roca. 

J For  the  sake  of  thoso  who  find  such  modes  of 
reference  useful,  another  pair  of  co-ordinate  axes 
may  be  given  for  the  peninsula  in  general.  Taking 
Toletum  {Toledo),  as  a centre,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  meridian  of  1°  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of 
40°  N.  lat.  intersect  a very  little  N.  of  it,  dividing 
the  peninsula  into  four  quarters,  the  lengths  and 
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above  the  datum  line  of  43°  N.  lat.  is  made  at  once 
from  the  Pr.  Nerium,  whence  the  coast  runs  NE. 
ud  to  the  Coru  or  Trileucum  Pr.  (C.  Ortegal), 
which  forms  the  extreme  N.  point  of  the  whole 
peninsula.  Hence  the  N.  coast  proceeds  nearly 
straight  to  the  E.,  but  with  a gradual  declination  to 
the  S.,  having  no  large  bays,  and  no  promontories 
worth  naming  till  we  reach  that  of  Okaso  {C.  del 
Higuer),  at  its  E.  extremity,  which  is  formed  by  a 
spur  of  the  Pyrenees. 

In  this  outline,  the  statements  of  Strabo,  Mela, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  writers  have  been 
arranged  in  their  several  places,  according  to  the 
true  figure  of  the  coast : further  details  are  given 
under  the  respective  articles.  One  matter  which  re- 
quires especial  notice,  namely,  Pliny's  great  error  in 
making  the  W.  coast  end,  and  the  N.  coast  begin, 
immediately  above  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus , is 
more  fully  referred  to  under  Artabri. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  interior,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that,  besides  the  lesser  islands  near  the  coast, 
the  great  group  now  known  as  the  Balearic  Islands, 
E.  of  C.  S.  Martin  (Pr.  Dianium),  were  always  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Hispania.  [Balkarks,  Pity- 
usae.] 

5.  The  Interior , with  its  Mountains  and  Rivers. 
— Few  maps  present  to  the  eye  a more  striking  pic- 
ture than  that  of  Spain  ; and  yet,  clearly  as  the  phy- 
sical features  stand  forth,  an  unpractised  eye  may 
easily  misunderstand  them.  A single  glance  suffices 
to  show  that  the  country  is  intersected,  through  the 
greatest  portion  of  its  breadth,  by  five  great  chains 
of  mountains,  the  two  outermost  of  which  fall  oft’  at 
once,  on  the  N.  and  S.  respectively,  to  the  bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean,  while  between  them 
and  the  other  three  there  are  inclosed  four  great 
valleys,  forming  the  river-basins  of  the  Douro,  Tagus, 
Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir;  and  that  another  chain, 
though  less  regular,  running  across,  and,  to  some 
extent  uniting,  the  E.  extremities  of  these  five,  divides 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  just  named  from  another 
great  river-basin,  that  of  the  Ebro  ; and,  lastly,  that, 
on  the  E.  side  of  this  basin,  a great  branch  of  the 
Pyrenees,  running  to  the  S.,  forma  on  its  E.  declivity 
another  maritime  border  along  the  entire  N E.  coast 
of  the  peninsula.  All  this  is  very  obvious  ; but  it  is 
quite  insufficient  for  a clear  outline  of  the  structure 
of  the  peninsula.  There  is  another  element : one 
not  quite  so  obvious  on  the  map;  but  one  which 
makes  Spain  so  entirely  unlike  every  other  country 
of  Europe,  and  which  has  so  materially  influenced  its 
climate,  its  population,  the  foreign  settlements  in  its 
several  parts,  the  commerce  of  other  nations  with  it 
the  campaigns  carried  on  within  its  boundaries  by 
contending  empires,  and  its  own  intestine  struggles, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  that  a right 
knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  the 
whole  study  of  the  history  of  the  country.  This 
peculiar  feature  of  the  peninsula  is  well  described  by 
Arnold: — “Spain  rises  from  the  Atlantic  on  one 
side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  not  into 
one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but  into  a huge  tower 
of  table-land,  from  which  the  mountains  themselves 
rise  again,  like  the  battlements  on  the  summit.  The 
plains  of  Castile  are  mountain  plains,  raised  nearly 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  eleva 
tkm  of  the  city  of  Madrid  is  nearly  double  that  of 


breadths  of  which  along  the  axes  (though  not  their 
area?)  arc  nearly  equal. 
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the  top  of  Arthurs  Seat,  the  hill  or  mountain  which 
overhangs  Edinburgh.”  (History  of  Home , voL  iii. 
p.  391.)  The  elevation  of  this  central  table- land  is, 
in  fact,  higher  than  that  of  any  other  table-land  in 
Europe,  while  its  extent  is  oo  great  as  to  comprehend 
nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
limits  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  that  of  the  qun- 
«lrangle  formed  by  the  parallels  of  38°  and  43°  N. 
lat.  aud  the  meridians  of  l°and  8°  W.  long.  Its 
boundaries  on  the  N.  and  S.  are  strikingly  defined 
by  the  continuous  and  lofty  chains  of  mountains 
tailed  respectively  the  Mountains  of  Asturias  [Vas- 
conum  Saltus,  and  Vranius  M.]  and  the  Sierra 
M arena.  On  the  E.  its  separation  from  the  basin  of 
the  Ebro  and  the  E.  maritime  district  is  effected  by 
a less  perfectly  continuous  series  of  high  lands  atul 
mountain  ridges,  cal  lei  by  the  ancients  Idubkda  in 
the  N.  part,  and  Orospeda  in  the  S. ; and  on  the 
W.  it  subsides  to  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  the  ex- 
treme portions  of  the  mountains  which  traverse  it 
from  E.  to  W.,  with  a declination  more  or  less  to 
the  S*.  becoming  more  decided  towards  the  extre- 
mities, till  at  last  their  W.  slopes  fall  down  to  the 
Atlantic,  forming  the  valleys  and  terraces  of  Portugal. 
[Comp.  Lusitania.]  Of  the  ranges  which  thus 
t inverse  the  table-land  the  most  important  is  tliat 
which  runs  SW.  almost  through  its  centre,  and  ter- 
minates in  C.  da  Koca  (Magnum  Pr.),  W.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  (where  it  was  called  Herui- 
NIL’S  M.  : no  specific  names  are  given  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  chain),  dividing  the  region  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  Of  these  divisions  tho  northern 
contains  tho  river  basin  of  the  Douro  [Duutus],  and 
is  now  known  as  the  table -land  of  Old  Castile  ami 
Leon ; the  southern,  or  table-land  of  Ncto  Castile  j 
and  Estrcmadura , is  much  more  mountainous,  and 
is  subdivided  by  another  range,  which  has  no  specific 
ancient  name,  into  the  river-basins  of  the  Tagus 
[Tagus]  and  the  Guadiana  [Anas]. 

Of  the  lower  districts  by  which  this  table-land  is 
inclosed  on  all  sides,  like  a platform  surrounded  with 
ascents  of  various  slopes,  that  on  the  W.  coast  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  valleys  of  the  table-land 
itself,  that  (however  distinct  from  it  in  modem  geo- 
graphy and  history)  the  former  may  be  considered 
by  the  student  of  ancient  history  as  an  appendage  to 
the  latter.  The  N.  maritime  district  forms  the 
narrow  strip  along  the  bay  of  Biscay , which  was 
j -copied  by  tribes  as  nigged  as  itself.  [Asturks, 
Cantabri,  Gallaecia.]  The  districts  E.  and  S.  of 
the  central  table-land  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  history.  Lying  open  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 
vast  sea-board,  and  abounding  in  valuable  produc- 
tions, they  early  came  to  be  more  closely  connected 
with  the  civilised  states  around  the  Inner  Sea  than 
with  the  wild  regions  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 
The  E.  portion  consists  properly  of  two  parts ; the  river 
basin  of  the  Ebro  [Iberuh].  which  lies  much  lower 
than  the  central  table-land,  but  still  considerably 
higher  than  the  sea  ; and  the  E.  maritime  region, 
extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  New  Carthage:  but 
the  two  parts  are  so  closely  connected  in  ancient 
history  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one  division. 

T hus  viewed,  the  E.  district  is  of  a triangular  form, 
having  the  Pyrenees  for  its  base,  and  its  vertex  at 


* The  northernmost  range  docs  not  come  exactly 
under  this  description  : its  course  is  almost  due  W. 
until  it  throws  off  a number  of  branches,  by  which 
i*.  subsides  to  the  Atlantic,  forming  the  mountain 
region  of  Gallicia. 
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New  Carthage  and  tho  C.  de  Palos,  its  E.  side 
formed  by  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and  its  \V.  tide 
by  the  ranges  which  divide  it  from  the  central  table- 
land ; and  answering  to  the  provinces  of  Catalonia, 
Arragon,  with  the  S.  part  of  Navarre , Valencia, 
and  parts  of  New  Castile  and  Murcia. 

The  S.  district  is  of  6till  far  greater  importance, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  forming,  to  a great  degree, 
a country  by  itself,  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula;  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  politically  and 
historically  a separate  country  during  some  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  Spanish  history.  This 
country — the  Tartessis  and  Baetica  of  the 
ancients,  the  Andalucia  of  modern  geography — is 
severed  from  the  rest  of  Spain  by  the  great  chain  of 
the  Sierra  M arena  [Mariam  s Mons],  on  the  S. 
of  which  lies  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  [Bak- 
ns],  open  entirely  to  the  W.  shore,  but  inclosed  on 
the  S.  by  another  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  named, 
from  their  snowy  summits,  the  Sierra  Nevada  [lu- 
pui.a],  which  sink  down  to  the  S.  coast  by  the  in- 
termediate chain  of  the  Alpujarras,  and  form  on  the 
N.  the  plain  of  Granada.  On  the  E.  side,  the  valley 
of  the  Baetis  is  entirely  shut  in  by  ranges  which 
run  NE.  and  SW.,  linking  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
the  Sierra  Moreno  to  one  another  and  to  the  chain  of 
Orospeda  on  the  W.  border  of  the  eastern  district.  Of 
these  cross  chains,  the  chief  are  those  called  the  Cas- 
tulonknsis  Saltus  and  tho  Argkntarius  Mons. 

While  thus  separated  by  mountains  from  the  re>t 
of  Spain,  Andalucia  lies  perfectly  open  to  Africa  and 
the  Mediterranean, — a fact  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  relation  to  its  ancient  ethnography  as  well  as  its 
modern  history.  No  one  who  rightly  appreciates  this 
fact  will  wonder  that  it  was  a Phoenician  dependency 
while  all  the  rest  of  Spain  was  still  barbarian,  nor 
tliat  it  was  united  to  Morocco  under  the  later  Roman 
empire,  under  the  Vandals,  and  under  the  Arabs,  nor 
that  the  kingdom  of  Granada  should  have  so  long  sur- 
vived the  expulsion  of  the  Moore  from  the  rest  of  Spain. 

To  snm  up  this  description.  For  the  purjnees  ot 
ancient  history  and  geography  the  peninsula  of  Sjsiin 
is  divisible  into  four  main  parts : — (1.)  The  central 
table-land,  with  the  W.  coast,  containing  the  river 
basins  of  the  Douro,  Tagus,  and  Guadiana  [Anas]: 
(2.)  The  mountainous  N.  coast,  comprising  the  an- 
cient Gallaecia,  Astuuia,  and  Cantabria  ; 
(3.)  The  valley  of  the  Iberus,  and  the  E.  coast: 
(4.)  Baetica,  or  Andalucia. 

The  details  respecting  the  mountains  and  rivers 
which  have  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  lists  of 
many  others,  not  important  enough  to  be  included 
in  this  general  outline,  are  given  under  the  several 
articles  bearing  their  names,  and  under  those  de- 
scribing  the  three  provinces  and  the  smaller  districts 
of  the  peninsula. 

VT.  Climate  and  Productions. 

The  diversities  in  the  surface  of  the  peninsula  are 
attended  with  a corresponding  variety  of  climate ; so 
that  Spain,  though  the  southernmost  country  of  Eu- 
rope, has,  in  different  parts,  the  climates  of  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  the  continent.  This  is  well  set  forth  by 
Niebuhr  : — “ Andalucia,  the  southernmost  port,  is 
almost  identical  with  ancient  Baetica,  and,  as  is 
observed  even  by  Strabo,  is  a country  quite  different 
from  the  rest  of  Spain.  . . . While  Valencia  is  flat 
and  well  watered,  but  wanting  in  energy,  Andalucia 
and  Granada  ore  countries  matured  by  the  sun  in 
the  higlicst  degree;  they  are  scarcely  European,  but 
almost  like  tropical  countries.  T he  eastern  division. 
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or  the  country  of  the  lberus,  if  we  examine  its 
northern  parts,  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  already  greatly 
resembles  a northern  country.  Valencia  stands  in 
the  middle  between  them.  The  whole  country  of  the 
Tagus  is  throughout  a table-land,  very  high  at  its 
commencement,  piercingly  cold  and  unhealthy  as  far 

as  the  frontier  of  Portugal Between  the  Sierra 

Morena  and  the  Douro  wc  hare  the  large  plain  of 
Estremadura,  which  is  fertile  but  unhealthy,  and 
I perfectly  flat  The  plain  of  Leon  is  scarcely  inha- 
bitable on  acconnt  of  its  drought  and  barrenness. 
The  southern  parts  of  Castile  are  productive,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  valley  into  Portugal  changes 
its  character  so  much  as  to  become  extremely  rich  : 
it  still  contains  large  plains,  but  the  greater  part  is 
a beautiful  hilly  country."  ( Lecture*  on  Ancient 
Ethnography  and  Geography,  vol.  ii.  pp.  282, 283.) 
Arnold  also  has  a brief  passage  on  the  subject,  well 
worth  quoting  : — “ The  centre  of  Spain,  notwith- 
standing its  genial  latitude,  only  partially  enjoys  the 
temperature  of  a southern  climate  ; while  some  of 
the  valleys  of  Andalucia,  which  lie  near  the  6ea, 
present  the  vegetation  of  tins  tropics,  the  palm-tree, 
the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus,  the  southern 
coast  seemed  to  invite  an  early  civilisation ; while 
the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted 
to  remain  for  centuries  tlio  stronghold  of  barbarism.” 
(History  of  Romo,  vol.  iii.  pp.  391,  392.) 

With  these  descriptions  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers  agree  tolerably  well.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  refer  at  length  to  the  passages  of  Poly- 
bius, .Strabo,  Pliny,  Justin,  and  other  writers,  which 
are  collected  by  Ukert  (vol.  i.  pt.  1.  pp.  323,  324). 

Its  fertility  is  generally  celebrated  by  the  ancients, 
who  mentiou  among  its  products,  com,  wine,  oil, 
fruits,  pasturage,  metals  of  all  kinds,  and  precious 
stones.  Baetica  was  famed  for  its  abundant  har- 
vests; Lusitania,  for  its  numerous  flocks;  Turde- 
tania,  for  its  timber;  the  fields  of  Carthago  Nova 
and  other  plains,  for  tlic  tparlum,  from  which  cord- 
age was  made.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the 
jwuiiisula  to  civilised  nations,  from  the  earliest 
times,  was  found  in  its  mines  of  the  precious  metals, 
especially  the  silver  mines  in  the  mountains  of  the 
south.  It  also  yielded  gold,  iron,  quicksilver,  cin- 
nabar, rock-salt,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  (See 
the  authorities  ap.  Ukert,  L c comp.  Baetica, 
Carthago,  Caktuago  Nova.) 

VII.  Population. 

The  ethnography  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  is  a 
very  difficult  subject.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  his- 
torical period,  the  chief  stock  of  the  population  was 
the  race  called  Iberian,  with  a considerable  inter- 
mixture of  Celts,  and,  in  the  S.,  of  Phoenicians  also. 
But  as  to  the  precise  position  of  the  Iberians  in  the 
human  family,  and  os  to  the  questions,  whence  they 
came  into  the  peninsula,  in  wliat  exact  relation  they 
stood  to  the  Celtic  population,  and  what  has  become 
of  them  in  the  subsequent  movements  of  races,  which 
have  swept  like  mighty  tide-waves  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  face  of  the  peninsula: — these  are 
problems  of  which  we  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  ob- 
tained a very  satisfactory  solution. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  ancients,  and 
the  one  most  in  favour  with  modem  scholars,  repre- 
sents the  Iberians  as  an  aboriginal  jieoplc,  in  ad- 
dition to  whom  the  peninsula  received  an  immigra- 
tion of  Celts  from  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  who  over- 
jxiwered  the  Iberians  The  two  peoples  coalesced  to 
a great  extent,  forming  the  great  nation  of  the 
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Celtiberi  ; but  pure  Iberian  and  pure  Celtic 
tribes  were  still  to  be  found  in  various  part*  of  the 
peninsula.  (Herod,  ii.  33;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  33,  35; 
Strab.  i.  p.  33,  iii.  pp.  148,  151,  153,  157,  158, 
162;  Polyb.  ii.  31;  Appian,  JJisp.  2;  Pliu.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Lucan,  iv.  9;  Sil.  iii.  140.)  The  Celtiberians 
occupied  chiefly  the  centre  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
parts  of  Lusitania  and  of  the  N.  coast.  [Celti- 
beri.} The  pure  Iberians  dwelt  chiefly  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  all  round  the  coast,  and  the  pure 
Celts  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Anas,  and  in  the 
extreme  NW.  of  the  peninsula,  about  the  promontory 
Nerium.  [Ckltica.]  Lastly,  there  was  a large 
admixture  of  Phoenicians  in  Baetica;  and  on  other 
points  of  the  S.  and  E.  coasts  colonies  were  esta- 
blished by  the  Phoenicians  snd  Carthaginians,  and 
by  various  Greek  states,  as  the  Phocaeans,  Rho- 
dians, Zacynthians,  Samians,  and  Massaliot*  (Herod. 
*.  163;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  151,  167,  159;  Mela,  iii.  6 ; 
Plin.  v.  19.  s.  17);  besides  the  great  influx  of 
Romans  at  a later  period. 

But,  as  regards  the  first  inhabitants,  a directly 
opposite  opinion  has  been  held  by  not  a few  eminent 
scholars,  and  is  supported  by  the  high  authority  of 
Niebuhr,  who  expounds  it  as  follows: — "Spain  is 
destined  by  nature  almost  more  than  Italy,  to  form 
one  compact  state:  no  one  can  have  a doubt  about 
this,  when  looking  at  the  three  seas  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Nevertheless,  however,  it  did  not  be- 
come united  as  one  whole  till  a late  period,  though 
this  liappcned  before  the  timo  of  which  wc  have 
written  records;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pre- 
viously it  was  divided  into  two  dmtinct  countries. 
On  the  one  side,  the  Pyrenees  formed  its  natural 
boundary  towards  Gaul  (in  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  crossed,  and  the  Iberians  ruled  over 
the  country  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone) ; but 
at  an  earlier  period  another  natural  boundary  lino 
was  formed  by  the  Sierra  Morena,  an  extensive 
range  of  mountains,  which,  for  a couple  of  centuries, 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Christian  amt 
Mahommedan  parts  of  Spain.  These  same  moun- 
tains, no  doubt,  also  separated  the  Iberians  from  the 
Celts.  The  heights  in  the  north  of  Spain,  whence 
the  Tagus,  Durius,  and  Minius  flow  towards  tin* 
sea,  and  whence,  on  the  other  side,  smaller  rivers 
carry  their  waters  towards  the  Ebro,  were  inhabited 
by  Celts,  who  were  also  called  Celtiberians.  Other 
Celts  bearing  the  name  Celtici  dwelt  in  Algarbin 
and  the  Portuguese  Estremadura,  and  others  again 
inhabited  the  province  Entre  Douro  e Minho  in  the 
north  of  Portugal.  These  three  Celtic  nations  wern 
quite  isolated  in  Spain.  The  Celtiberians  were  not 
pure  Celts,  but,  as  even  their  name  indicates,  a 
mixture  of  Celts  and  Iberians;  but  the  Celts  in 
Portugal  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  pure 
Celts.  The  latter  attracted  the  attention  even  «f 
the  ancients,  especially  of  the  excellent  Posidonius, 
who  made  so  many  correct  observations,  but  allowed 
himself  in  this  instance  to  be  misled.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Celts  had  immigrated  into  Spain, 
for  he  reasoned  thus:  as  the  Celts  could  migrate 
into  Italy  and  across  the  Danube  as  far  as  the 
Dnieper  it  was  far  less  difficult  for  them  to  enter  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Spain.  But  such  isolated 
parts  of  a nation  cannot  have  arrived  in  a counter 
by  immigration;  on  the  contrary,  the  Iberians  a;i- 
pear  extending  themselves  and  in  possession  of 
Aqvifuniu  and  Languedoc  at  a very  early  period; 
how  then  could  the  Celts,  not  being  able  to  maintain 
the  Pyrenees,  have  spread  over  the  whole  peninsula? 
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It  is  probable,  nay  almost  evident,  that  it  was  the 
Iberians  that  migrated  and  extended  themselves; 
and  this  opinion  agrees  with  the  most  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  the  Celts  in  Ammianus  Marccllinus,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  were  once  masters  of  all  the 
west  of  Europe,  but  were  expelled  from  many  parts. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  Celts  dwelt  as  far  as  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  that  the  Iberians,  perhaps  rein- 
forced by  their  kinsmen  from  Africa,  pressed  them 
forward,  this  supposition  would  account  for  some 
Celtic  ruins  which  are  still  extant;  and  the  Celts 
inay  have  capitulated  in  a similar  manner  to  that 
described  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  As  one  part  of 
England  was  occupied  by  Germans  so  completely  as 
to  destroy  every  trace  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
while  elsewhere,  as  e.  g.  in  Devonshire,  the  Britons, 
in  large  numbers,  lived  among  the  Germans  and 
became  mixed  with  them,  so  the  Iberians  expelled 
the  ancient  Celtic  population,  wherever  the  nature 
of  the  country  did  not  protect  it;  but  the  Celts 
maintained  themselves  in  the  monntains  between 
the  Tagus  and  the  Ibervs,  and  the  Iberians  only 
subdned  them,  and  then  settled  among  them.  In 
course  of  time  the  two  nations  became  amalgamated, 
and  thus  formed  the  Ccltiberians,  whose  character, 
however,  is  essentially  Iberian.”  ( Lectures  on 

Ancient  Ethnography  and  Geography , vol.  ii. 
pp.  280,  281.) 

In  further  support  of  these  views,  we  have  the 
fact  already  mentioned,  that  Spain  lies  quite  open  to 
immigration  from  the  East  by  way  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Straits  ; the  now  established  fact 
that  N.  Africa,  with  which  Spain  is  thus  connected, 
was  peopled  from  the  East ; and  traditions  of  settle- 
ment* from  that  side,  of  no  great  value  certainly  by 
themselves,  but  of  some  interest  as  agreeing  with  the 
results  of  other  investigations.  (Sail.  Jug.  18;  Strab. 
xv.  p.  687;  Joseph.  Ant.x.  11.  § 1.)  The  decision 
of  the  question,  if  it  is  to  be  decided  at  all,  requires 
a more  profound  examination  than  has  yet  been  j 
made  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  Iberian  language 
as  preserved  in  inscriptions,  in  geographical  names, 
and  in  the  dialects  of  the  Basques,  who  are  now- 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  old  Iberians.  The  foundations  of  such  an 
investigation  have  been  laid  by  the  late  W.  von 
Humboldt,  in  his  work  already  mentioned. 

J'ttng  der  U n ter  such  tmgen  iiber  die  Urbewohner 
J/ispaniens  vermittelst  der  Baskischcn  Sprache , 
Berlin,  1821  : comp.  Freret,  J/tm.  de  VAcad.  des 
/user.  vol.  xviii.  p.  78  ; Hoffmann,  die  Jberer  ina 
Western  und  Osten,  Leipz.  1838.)  * 

Thus  much  is  certain  that,  in  the  whole  period 
of  ancient  history,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
was  Iberian  ; and,  through  all  subsequent  infusions, 
largo  as  they  have  been,  of  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Arab 
blood,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  still  retains  the 
leading  characteristics  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Iberians  in  general  and  to  the  Ccltiberians  in  par- 
ticular, by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers,  and 
which  are  summed  up  by  Arnold  in  the  following 
words  : — The  grave  dress  (Strab.  iii.  p.  145),  the 
tcmpcraujeaiid  sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the 
extreme  ihdulence,  the  perseverance  in  guerilla  war- 
fare, and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest 
military  qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are  all  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The 
courtesy  and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women 
has  also  come  down  to  him  from  his  Iberian  an- 
cestors : in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  an  argu- 
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ment  of  an  imperfect  civilisation,  that  among  the 
Iberian*  the  bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  rereiving,  a 
dowry ; that  daughters  sometimes  inherited,  In  the 
exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus  becoming  the  heads  of 
the  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they 
might  be  provided  with  suitable  wives.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  165.)  In  another  point,  the  great  difference 
between  the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remarked  also  in 
Iberia:  the  Iberians  were  ignorant,  but  not  simple- 
hearted  ; on  the  contrary,  they  were  canning  and 
mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  indo- 
mitable— fond  of  brigandage,  though  incapable  of 
the  great  combinations  of  war.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  154.) 
These,  in  some  degree,  are  qualities  common  to 
almost  all  barbarians  ; but  they  offer  a strong  con- 
trast to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  whose  words 
spoke  what  was  in  their  hearts,  and  of  whose  most 
powerful  tribe  it  is  recorded  that  their  ascendancy 
was  maintained  by  no  other'  arms  than  those  of 
justice.”  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  pp.  396,  397.) 

The  different  tribes,  however,  were  distinguished 
by  very  different  degrees  of  character.  The  Can- 
tabrians, and  the  peoples  of  the  N.  coast  in  general, 
were  the  wildest  und  rudest  : the  Celtiberians, 
though  scarcely  more  civilised,  were  of  a very  noble 
disposition  : the  Vaccaei  were  (under  the  Romans,  at 
least)  highly  civilised,  and  only  inferior  to  the  Jur- 
detani  of  Bactica,  who  cultivated  science  and  had  a 
literature  of  their  own.  [Turdetahia.] 

There  remain  two  very  striking  points  in  which 
the  ancient  Iberians  and  the  modern  Spaniards  bear 
the  closest  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  one  is, 
not  merely  the  disunion,  but  the  alienation  and 
exasperation,  which  the  several  nations  have  ever 
displayed  towards  each  other,  and  which  has  made 
them  the  almost  helpless  victims,  or  the  still  more 
helpless  dependents,  of  foreign  foes  or  friends,  whom 
they  have  afterwards  requited  with  internecine 
hatred  or  bitter  ingratitude.  The  other  point  re- 
ferred to  is  the  obstinate  endurance  with  which 
they  have  fought  behind  walls,  as  attested,  among 
other  instances,  by  the  sieges  of  Saoi’Ntum  and 
Numantia,  Gerona  and  Zaragoza  ; a quality,  in 
both  cases,  strangely  contrasted  with  their  inability 
to  stand  the  shock  of  armies  on  the  open  field  of 
battle.  “ In  Condos  History  of  the  Arabs,  a general, 
in  his  despatch  to  the  Caliph,  says  of  the  Spaniards: 
On  horseback  they  are  eagles ; in  the  defence  of 
their  towns,  lions ; but  in  the  field  they  are  women.” 
(Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Anc . Eth.,  <fc.  voL  ii.  p.  286: 
the  whole  Lecture,  as  well  as  the  passage  on  Spain 
in  Arnold's  History , to  both  of  which  such  frequent 
reference  has  been  made  inVthis  article,  deserve  the 
most  attentive  perusal : the  half- volume  devoted  to 
II  is  pa  ilia  in  Ukert’s  Geographic  der  Griechen  vrul 
Homer  is  a masterly  production,  and  contains  a 
collection  of  references  to  nearly  all  the  materials 
required  for  the  study ; but  the  reader  of  Ukert 
must  be  constantly  on  his  guard  against  false  refer- 
ences. Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  alien  Geographic, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  4 — 109,  follows  close  in  Ukert' ‘s  steps, 
correcting  many  of  his  false  references,  but  intr«>- 
ducing  others  of  his  own  ; he  adds,  however,  some 
valuable  notices  of  the  modern  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. Among  the  works  of  the  ancient  writers, 
Strabo’s  third  book  stand."  pre-eminent  for  its  fulness 
and  general  accuracy.  The  conquest  of  the  penin- 
sula by  the  barbarians,  and  the  transition  to  its 
medieval  history,  form  too  large  a subject  to  be 
entered  on  here  : all  tliut  is  necessary  for  the  put- 
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pose  of  this  work  will  he  found  in  the  articles  on 
the  Alans,  Goths,  und  Vandals.) 

The  annexed  coiD,  with  the  Roman  legend  iiis- 
PAsmtua,  is  generally  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Hispanians  in  general : but  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  it  does  not  really  belong  to  Spain  at 
all,  but  was  struck  in  Sicily  by  a colony  of  Spanish 
auxiliaries  settled  in  that  country.  [P.  S.] 


HISPA'NUM  MARE  or  HISPA'NUS  OCE- 
ANUS,  also  called  Maks  Internet' m and  Balka- 
imccm  (irdrror  r b 'lfaipucby  rtAayot,  rb 

BaAAiapttby  T(Aayoi),  the  specific  name  of  the  W. 
part  of  the  Mark  Intkkncm  (Mediterranean), 
about  the  Balearic  islands,  and  along  the  E.  coast, 
and  also,  according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  the  S. 
coast  of  Hispania.  Thus  Agathemerus  makes  it 
extend  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees. 
(Strab.  ii.  p.  122;  Dion.  Per.  69;  Agathcm.  i.  3, 
ii.  14  ; Flor.  iii.  6,9  ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Solin  23; 
Prisciun.  Perieg.  75  ; Claudian.  xxiii.  8.)  [P.  S.) 

HISPELLUM  (LbwtAAoy,  Strab. ; ’'lavtAAoy, 
Ptol. : Etk.  Hispoil.es,  - fit  is  ; Spello ),  a town  of 
Umbria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the 
left  of  the  Fhuninian  Way,  about  4 miles  from 
Fulginium  (Foligno)  and  6 from  Mcvania  ( Devag - 
wa).  It  is  noticed  by  several  writers  among  the 
more  considerable  towns  of  this  port  of  Umbria. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  227;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 54;  SiL  Ital.  viii. 
458;  Orell.  laser.  98.)  Pliny  tenns  it  a colony, 
and  we  find  it  bearing  in  inscriptions  the  titles  of 
'*  Colonia  Julia  Hispelli  ” and  “Colonia  Urbana 
Flavin,"  whence  it  appears  that  it  must  have  re- 
ceived two  successive  colonics,  the  one  under  Augus- 
tus, the  other  under  Vespasian.  (Plin.  iii.  14.s.  19; 
Orell.  Inter.  2170,  3885  ; Hygin.  de  Limit,  p. 
179.)  Augustus,  indeed,  srems  to  have  shown  it 
especial  favour,  and  bestowed  on  Hispellom  the 
grove  and  temple  of  Clituiunus,  though  these  were 
more  than  12  miles  distant  from  the  town,  and 
»e|iarated  by  the  intervening  territories  of  Mevania 
and  Fulginium.  (Plin.  Ep.  viii.  8.)  We  learn  from 
the  Liber  Colouiarum  that  it  received  a fresh  acces- 
sion of  colonists  under  Hadrian.  (Lib.  Colon,  p. 
224;  Zumpt,  de  Col.  p.  409.)  Inscriptions,  os 
well  as  extant  remains,  testify  to  its  flourishing 
condition  under  the  Roman  empire  ; besides  con- 
siderable ruins  of  its  amphitheatre  in  the  plain  below 
the  modern  town,  there  exists  one  of  the  Roman 
gates,  called  Porta  Veneris,  in  good  preservation, 
some  remains  of  a triumplud  arch  in  a street  thence 
called  the  Via  dell  Area,  and  considerable  portions  of 
the  ancient  walls.  The  inhabitants  profess  to  show 
the  house  and  tomb  of  the  poet  Propertius,  for  which 
there  is  certainly  no  authority:  but  many  critics 
consider  His  pel  I urn  as  having  a better  claim  than 
Mevania  to  be  regarded  as  his  birthplace.  [Mk- 
VAJUA.J  Hispelluin  was  an  episcopid  see  till  the 
sixth  century,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Lombards,  and  the  see  transferred  to  Foligno; 
but  the  modern  town  of  Spello  is  still  a consider- 
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able  place.  (Rampoldi,  Corogr.  d Italia,  vol.  iv.  p. 
1066.)  [E.  H.  B ] 

HISTIAEA  (Tcm'aio).  1.  A town  in  the  north 
of  Euboea,  better  known  under  its  later  name  Ore  us. 
[OaKirs.] 

2.  In  Attica.  [Athexae,  p.  294.) 

HISTIAEOTIS  (IffTMUtrrif,  also  tcrriaiami). 
1.  A district  in  the  north-west  of  Thessaly. 
[Tiikssama.] 

2.  A district  in  the  north  of  Enboea,  of  which  the 
chief  town  was  Histiaea,  afterwards  called  Orrus. 
[Orei’s.] 

HISTO'NIUM  (’Iwrdriar:  Eth.  Histoniensis : II 
Vasto  or  V'asto  d' A mm  one),  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Frcntani,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
about  five  miles  S.  of  the  promontory  called  /Wa 
della  retina.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history, 
but  the  name  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers 
among  the  towns  of  the  Frentani,  and  we  leant  from 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  received  a colon v, 
apparently  under  Caesar.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 18;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  260; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  307.)  It  did  not,  however, 
obtain  the  rank  of  a colonia,  but  continued  to  bear 
the  title  of  a municipium,  as  we  learn  from  inscrip- 
tions. (Orell.  Inter.  2603,  4052;  Zumpt,  l.  c.) 
The  same  authorities  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
under  the  Roman  empire  a nourishing  and  opulent 
municipal  town;  and  this  is  further  attested  bv 
existing  remains,  which  include  the  vestiges  of  a 
theatre,  baths,  and  other  public  edifices,  besides 
numerous  mosaics,  statues,  and  columns  of  granite 
or  marblo.  Hence  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was 
at  this  period  the  chief  city  of  the  Frentani.  (Ronuv- 
nolli,  vol.  iii.  p.  32.)  Among  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  found  there,  one  of  the  most 
curious  records  the  fact  of  a youth  named  L.  Vale- 
rius Pudens  having  at  thirteen  years  of  age  bomo 
away  the  prize  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  contests  held 
at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Ro- 
mauelli,  l.  c.  p.  34;  Orell.  Inter.  2603;  Mommsen, 
I.  R.  N.  5252.)  The  name  of  Histonium  is  still 
found  in  the  Itineraries  of  the  fourth  century  (Itin. 
AnL  p.  314;  Tab.  Peut),  and  it  probably  never 
ceased  to  exist  on  its  present  site,  though  ravaged 
successively  by  the  Goths,  the  Lombards,  and  the 
Arabs.  Some  local  writers  have  referred  to  Histo- 
nium  the  strange  passage  of  Strabo  (vi.  p.  242),  in 
whicn  he  speaks  of  a place  called  Ortonium  (as  the 
name  stands  in  the  MSS.)  as  the  resort  of  pirate* 
of  a very  wild  and  uncivilised  character.  The  pas- 
sage is  equally  inapplicable  to  Histouium  and  to 
Ortona,  both  of  which  names  naturally  suggest 
themselves;  and  Kramer  is  disposed  to  reject  it 
altogether  as  spurious.  (Kramer,  ad  loc.) 

Histunium  has  no  natural  port,  but  a mere  road- 
stead ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  days  of 
its  prosperity  it  had  a dependent  port  at  the  Punta 
della  Penna,  where  there  is  good  anchorage,  and 
where  Roman  remains  have  also  been  found,  which 
have  been  regarded,  but  probably  erroneously,  as 
those  of  Buca.  [Bt’CA.]  The  inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  a local  antiquarian,  us  found  on  the  same 
*p»t,  are  in  all  probability  spurious.  (See  Mommsen, 
/riser.  Regn.  Neap.  p.  274,  App.  p.  30;  who  ha* 
collected  and  published  all  the  genuine  inscriptions 
found  at  Histonium.)  [K.  H.  B.) 

HI  STRIA.  [Imtria.] 

HITT1TES  (Xvttoioi,  LXX.),  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Cnnaanites,  whom  the  Israelites  found  in  Pa- 
lestine. (Gen.  xv.  20;  Exod.  iii.  8,  xxiii.  23.)  They 
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dwelt  in  the  district  of  Hebron,  end  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Amorites.  (Ce».  xxiii.  7,  seq.;  Numb. 
xiii.  29.)  Solomon  compelled  them  to  pay  tribute 
along  with  the  other  Cnnnanitixh  tribes  (l  King*, 
ix.  20,  seq.)  ; but  we  find  them  at  a later  perifti  (in 
the  time  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel)  governed  by  kings 
of  their  own  (2  Kings,  vii.  6).  Tbo  Hittites  arc 
also  mentioned  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  front 
captivity  (Asm,  ix.  1);  but  after  this  time  their 
name  does  not  occur  again. 

HIVITES  (Eecuoi,  LXX.),  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Cnnaanite*,  whom  the  Israelites  found  in  Palestine. 
(den.  x.  17;  F.xod.  iii.  8,  17,  xxiii.  23;  Josh.  iii. 
10.)  They  dwelt  in  tlw?  north  of  the  country,  at  the 
not  of  Mount  Hermon  (Judg.  iii.  3),  and  appear  to 
have  been  driven  by  the  Israelites  to  the  north-west, 
as  we  find  them  mentioned  in  the  time  of  David 
together  with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  (2  Sum.  xxiv.  7.) 
The  remnant  of  the  nation  was  reduced  to  subjection 
by  Solomon  (1  Kings,  ix  20),  after  which  they  dis- 
appear from  history. 

H0LM1  ("OAmo»  : F.th.  '0\n*vt),  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  a little  to  the  south-west  of 
Seleucia;  during  the  period  after  Alexander  its  in- 
habitants were  transferred  to  form  the  imputation  of 
the  neighbouring  Selcuceia.  (Strnb.  xiv.  p.670;  Scy- 
lnx,  p.  40;  Steph.  I).  s.  r.;  Plin.  v.  22,  who  calls  the 
place  llolmia.)  Leake  (Asia  Minor , p.  20.r>)  thinks 
the  modern  town  of  Aghnliman  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Holmi,  which  Sty  lax  describes  as  de- 
serted even  in  his  time. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  existed  in  Phry- 
gia, on  the  road  from  Apnmeia  to  Iconium,  at  the  en- 
trance into  a pass  of  Mount  Taurus.  (Stmh.  xiv. 
p.  663.)  It  is  probable  that  it  may  have  been  the 
same  place  as  the  fort  Myriocepbalon,  by  which  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnemw  passed  in  a.  i».  1172, 
before  the  battle  of  Icouium.  (Nicet.  Chonat.  p. 
115.)  [L.S.] 

HOLMO'NES.  [Olmohks.] 

HOLOPHYXUS.  (Olomiyxub]. 

HOMANA,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  23)  as  a town 
in  Pisidia,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  OvjiardSa  in 
llieroctas  (p.  675).  It  was,  probably,  situated  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  lake  Caralitis,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  Humanades  on  the  frontier  of 
Dauriit,  who,  besides  Homana,  are  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed 44  forts  (comp.  Tac.  Arm.  iii.  48),  a state- 
ment opposed  to  the  remarks  of  Strabo  (xii.  pp.  569, 
668,  679),  according  to  which  the  Homanadcs 
('Opayabus),  the  most  barbarous  of  all  Pisidian 
tribes.  dwelt  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  highest 
mountains  without  any  towns  or  villages,  living  only 
in  caves.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  consul 
CJuiriiiiuA  compelled  this  little  tribe,  by  famine,  to 
surrender,  anil  distributed  4000  of  them  ns  colonists 
among  the  neighbouring  towns.  [L.  S.] 

HOMANADES.  [IIomaxa.] 

HOMERl'TAK  ('O^phai,  Frripl.  p.  13  ; Mar- 
tian, p.  13  ; Piin.  vi.  28  ; Ptol.  vi.  7),  a people  of 
Arabia  Felix  who  occupied  its  S.  promontory  ( IV- 
nien).  The  Arabs  of  Yemen,  wL«  are  well  known 
in  Oriental  history  under  the  name  of  Himgari, 
and  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Ilomcritne,  were 
a civilised  people  in  very  remote  ages.  They  pos 
scssed  a rich  and  fertile  territory,  very  advanta- 
geously situated  for  commerce.  The  Himyaritic 
dynasty  of  the  Tobbdi  (from  the  Arabic  Tabbdfak, 
which  had  a general  signification  like  that  of  Em- 
peror, KliAn,  Pharaoh,  Caesar,  Ac.;  D'Herbdot, 
Jlibliotheque  Orient  ale  s.  v.  Tobini)  is  referred  to  a 
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very  early  period,  and  their  power  appears  to  ban* 
been  very  extended,  as  monumental  traces  of  thJ 
Himgari  have  been  found  not  only  in  Yemen,  but  u 
distant  countries  both  to  the  E.  and  W.  There  is  *!i 
considerable  affinity  between  the  Himgari  character 
and  the  well-known  and  most  ancient  Derandgmi 
Sanscrit . The  earliest  writing  was  probably 
Himyaritic,  even  anterior  to  the  Cuneiform*  cha- 
racters. 

The  independence  of  the  Homeritae  was  first  vio- 
lated by  an  Aetliiopian  conqueror.  (Procop.  B.  V. 
i.  19,  20.)  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  very  ob- 
scure question  of  the  Jewish  and  Abyssinian  king- 
doms in  Homeritis  will  find  much  valuable  inform- 
ation in  Dean  Mil  man’s  notes  upon  the  42nd  chaj  t*r 
of  Gibbon,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted,  espe- 
cially the  very  able  notes  of  Saint  Martin  upon  lx 
Beau  (Bos  Empire,  vol.  viii.  pp.  46 — 67,  153 — 
158),  to  which  may  be  added  Bitter,  Erdhmde, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  38  ; Ewald,  Gesch.  dts  Voiles  Israel, 
vol.  i.  p.  383,  2nd  edit.  1851  ; Humboldt,  Cosmos, 
vol.  iL  p.  206,  trans. ; and  the  2nd  volume  of  Colonel 
C Heaney’s  Expedition  to  the  Euphrates.  It  may 
be  sufficient  here  to  quote  the  words  of  Gibbon.- — * 

“ If  a Christian  power  had  been  maintained  in 
Arabia,  Mahomet  must  liave  been  crushed  in  his 
cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a revo- 
lution which  lias  changed  the  civil  and  religijus 
state  of  the  world."  [E.  B.  J.) 

HOMOLE  or  nOMOXIUM  ('OpdArj,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  443;  'Ofi6\iov,  Strnb.  /.  c.,  Liv.  xlii.  38;  Plin.  iv. 

9.  s.  1 6),  a town  of  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Homole,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  vale  of  Tern pe. 
ML  Homole  was  the  part  of  tire  chain  of  Osmm  Ijinf* 
between  Tempe  and  the  modem  village  of  Karitxo. 
Mt.  Homole  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
Ossa.  It  was  celebrated  as  a favourite  haunt  of 
Pan,  and  as  the  abode  of  the  Centaurs  anil  the 
Lnpithae.  Psusanraa  describes  it  as  the  most  fertile 
mountain  in  Thessaly,  and  well  supplied  with  foun- 
tains.  (Paus.  ix.  8.  § 6;  Kurip.  litre.  Fur.  371; 
Theocr.  Idyll,  vii.  104;  Virg.  Aen.  rii.  675;  Steph. 

II.  s.  r.  'Ofu*Aij.)  The  exact  site  of  the  town  is 
uncertain.  Both  Scylax  and  Strabo  seem  to  place 
it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pen*  ius  near  the  exit  of 
the  vale  of  Tcinpe.  ami  consequently  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea  (Scylax,  p.  12;  Strab.  ix.  p.  445);  but 
in  Apollonius  Hhodius  and  in  the  Orphic  poems 
Homole  is  described  ns  situated  near  the  sea-shore, 
and  in  Apollonius  even  anotlter  town.  Eurytnenae, 
is  placed  between  Homole  and  Tempe.  (Apoll.  Rhud. 
i.  594;  Orpheus,  A rgon.  460.)  Kurvmetme,  how. 
ever,  Stood  upon  the  coast  more  to  the  south. 
[EunYMKXAE.]  Leake  conjectuiVs  (list  the  crlr- 
brnted  convent  of  St.  Demetrius,  situated  upon  the 
lower  part  of  Mt.  Kissavo , stands  on  tire  site  of 
llomoliuin.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  402, 
voL  iv.  p.  415.) 

HONOTHAS  ('Orwpids),  the  name  given  by 
Thcodoeius  II.,  in  honour  of  his  uncle  Honorius,  to 
the  town  of  Claudicpulis  in  Bithynia.  which  at  a still 
earlier  time  had  been  called  Herne leia.  (Main la, 
Chron.  ii.  14;  Uierocl,  p.  694.)  [L  S.] 

HOPLl'TES.  [Bokotia,  p.413,  a.] 

HOR.  [Idumaea.] 

HORCA.  [Okca.1 
1IOREB.  [Sinai.] 

HORESTI,  in  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Agric.  38).  After  the  battle  of  the  Grampians 
Agricola  moved  into  their  country  =Stirling,  or  the 
| north  part  of  IxmarL  [R.  G.  L.] 
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HORITES.  [Idumaea.] 

HORMA.  [Almopia.] 

HOKMANUS.  [Omaxitae.] 

H O'SHEA,  AD,  a place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
which  signifies  a depdt  for  corn  and  perhaps  other 
merchandise.  Such  names  of  places  occur  occasion- 
ally. Beaufort  (Karamania,  p.  S7)  describes  one  of 
these  Horrea,  or  Roman  granaries,  near  the  ruiaa  of 
Myra,  which  hears  a perfect  inscription  beginning 
hokhea  imp.,  &c.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  places 
Ad  Horrea  on  the  road  from  the  Far  to  Forum  Jiulii 
{Frtfus),  and  between  Anlipolis  {Antibet)  and 
Frtjus.  From  Antipolis  to  Ad  Horrea  is  12  M.P.; 
and  from  Ad  Horrea  to  Forum  Julii  it  is  17  M.  P. 
The  Table  gives  the  same  distances.  The  geogra- 
phers differ  wonderfully  about  the  site  of  Ad  Horrea. 
Some  place  it  at  Grasse,  XW.  of  Antibes,  according 
to  which  the  road  must  have  made  a great  bend 
between  Antipolia  and  Forum  Julii.  Others  would 
have  it  to  be  NaposU,  which  is  much  too  near  F rrjut 
to  agree  with  the  distance.  D'Anville  pbice*  it  at 
Cannes,  in  favour  of  which  there  are  two  tilings:  — 
Cannes  is  on  the  coast,  where  grain  might  be  landed, 
for  in  the  days  of  the  Romans  the  Provincia  imported 
corn,  as  it  does  now,  from  Africa  ; and  it  is  probably 
on  the  old  road.  But  it  is  too  near  to  Anlipolis ; which 
difficulty  D'Anville  removes  by  a common  device  of 
his, — he  reads  vii.  for  xii.  Others  fix  Ad  Horrea  at 
a place  called  I/uribsl  or  Auribeau,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream  of  1 'triers.  [G.  L.J 

HORREA  COELIA.  [Hadrumetum.] 
UO'RREUM,  a town  of  Moloasis  in  Epirus^  of 
uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xlv.  26.) 

IIORREUM  MARGI  {Mora  tea  Hissar),  a town 
in  Mocsia,  ou  the  river  Margus,  where,  according  to 
the  Ant.  Itiwary  (219),  the  Legio  xlv  Geinina, 
and  according  to  the  Not.  Imperii  (30)  the  Legio 
Xtu  Gemina,  was  stationed.  (Comp.  Itin.  AnL  134; 
Gcogr.  Itav.  iv.  7 ; It  Ilieros.  565,  where  the  name 
is  Oromagus;  Hierocl.  p.  657,  ’O pBepapxos:  and 
Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 5,  ’Op fit  a.  [L.  S.] 

HORTA  or  HORTANUM  (Orfr),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  nearly  opposite  to  its  continence  with  the 
Nor  (.Vem).  Its  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  Hortanum  (probably  an  adjective  form), 
and  by  P.  Diaconus,  who  writes  it  Horta,  and  men- 
tions it  with  Sutriom,  Politnartium,  Amem,  and 
other  towns  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Tiber.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  8 ; P.  ttac.  iv.  8.)  There  can,  therefore,  be  »o 
doubt  that  it  is  the  place  still  called  Orte,  where, 
besides  some  relics  of  Roman  times,  numerous  Etrus- 
can sepulchres  have  beeu  discovered,  and  objects  of 
considerable  interest  brought  to  light  (Dennis,  Etru- 
ria, vol.  i.  pp.  162 — 167.)  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  Etruscan  goddess  Horta,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  ( Quasst . Rom.  46;  Mailer, 
F.tr  usher.  voL  ii.  p.  62.)  The  celebrated  Lacus  Va- 
ditnonis,  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most  decisive  defeats 
of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Romans,  was  situated  about 
4 miles  above  Horta,  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
'liber.  [Vadimoxw  Lacus.]  The  Via  Amerina, 
which  led  from  F&leni  to  Ameria  [Amelua],  crossed 
the  Tiber  just  below  Horta,  where  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  bridge  are  still  visible.  (Dennis,  L c.  p.  167.) 

The  “ Hnrtinae  classes  ” mentioned  by  Virgil 
{Aen.  vii.  7 1 5)  must  probably  be  connected  with  this 
city,  though  he  places  them  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
'l  iber,  among  the  Sabines,  and  the  adjective  formed 
from  Horta  would  naturally  be  Hortunus,  and  not 
Hortinus.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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HORTONA.  [Ortona.] 

Htyssil,  O'SSII  fOcroioi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 22),  a 
people  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  who  occupied  the  K. 
coasts  of  the  Baltic — Esthonia  and  the  island  of 
Oesel,  and  belonged  to  the  Finnish  stock.  (Schnfsrik. 
Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.  298,  302.)  [E.  B.  J.) 

HOSTl'LIA,  a small  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Padus,  about  10 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mincius  ; it  is  still 
called  Ostiglia.  Pliny  (xxi.  12.  a.  43)  calls  it  only 
a village  (vicus)  ; and  we  learn  from  Tacitus  that  it 
was  dependent  on  Verona  (“  vicua  Verooenaitim, ”//{*<. 
iii.  9).  But  in  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and 
Vespasian  it  was  occupied  by  Caecina,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  former,  as  a military  past  of  importance,  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Padus,  and  secured  on 
its  flank  by  the  extensive  marshes  of  the  Tartarus. 
(Id.  Hist  ii.  100,  iii.  9,  14,  21,  40.)  It  is  again 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus  in  the  6th  century  ( Var. 
ii.  31),  and  was  probably  a considerable  place  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  times,  though  it  did  not 
enjoy  municipal  privileges.  The  Itinerary  correctly 
places  it  30  M.  P.  from  Verona  on  the  road  to  Bo- 
nonia  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  282),  while  the  Table  gives  33 
{Tab.Peut.).  (E.  H.  B.] 

HOSUEKBAS,  a Mutatio,  or  place,  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary,  ou  the  road  from  Bordeaux  to 
Narbonne.  It  is  the  next  plare  to  Narbonne , and 
15  Roman  miles  from  it.  The  Table  has  it  Usuerna 
or  Usuerva,  and  16  M.  P.  from  Far  bonne.  It  is 

supposed  to  be  a place  at  the  ford  of  the  torrent 
Jvurre  or  Jourre.  [G.  L.] 

HUNGUNUERRO,  one  of  the  places  called  Muta- 
tiones  in  tire  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  on  the  road  from 
Bordeaux  to  Narbonne.  From  Ci vitas  Austins 
(AucA)  to  Mutatio  ad  Sextum  is  6 Gallic  leagues  ; 
and  from  Mutatio  ad  Sextum  to  Hungunuerru  is 
7 Gallic  leagues.  The  road  is  direct  from  Auch  as 
far  as  Toulouse ; and  if  anybody  can  get  a good  map 
of  that  part,  he  will  be  able  tp  guess  where  the  place 
is,  for  it  is  on  the  straight  road  between  Auch  and 
Toulouse.  D'Anville  guesses  Gircaro ; Walckenaer 
guesses  “ Bundle  de  decant  et  Ifenjoulet*  [G.  L.] 
HlINNl  or  CHUXI  (OiWoi,  Xopcoi).  Observe 
the  absence  of  the  aspirate  in  Obrvot. 

So  early  a writer  as  Ptolemy  has  the  following 
passage: — ju«to£u  B eurrtpvur  sal  'Pe^aAdcwE 
Xouvoi  (iii.  5.  § 25).  The  full  value  of  the  notice 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Authorities. — The  two  best  authorities  aro 
Ammianos  Marcellinus  and  Priscus,  each  contem- 
porary with  the  actions  he-df*cribes,  but  Priscus  the 
better  of  the  two.  Sidonius.  Apollonaris  notices  their 
invasion  of  Gaul;  and  that  aau  contemporary.  The 
other  authorities  are  all  of  later  date,  i.  e.  referable 
to  the  sixth  century  or  later,  t.g.  Jomandes,  Pro- 
copius, Agathias,  Gregory  of  Tours.  Ca>aiodorus,  the 
best  authority  of  Jomandes,  wrote  under  the  reign 
of  Tbeodoric,  40  years  after  Attila's  death.  The 
whole  history  of  Jornandes  is  written  in  a spirit 
eminently  hostile  to  the  Huns  ; the  spirit  of  a Goth 
as  opposed  to  his  conqueror,  the  Hun. 

Huns  of  Ammiamus. — The  earliest  of  the 
two  really  trustworthy  writers  who  speak  with 
authority  concerning  the  Huns  is  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus (xxxi.  1,  et  seq.).  But  his  evidence  is 
by  no  means  of  equal  value  throughout.  He  de- 
scribee their  appearance,  partly  after  what  he  may 
have  read  in  older  authors  respecting  the  beythiuns, 
and  portly  after  what  he  may  have  learned  from 
those  who  had  seen  him.  At  any  rate  he  draws 
4 A 9 
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n distinction  between  them  and  the  closely  allied 
Alani.  The  Alani  were  tall  and  good-looking  (“  pru- 
ceri,  pulcri ")  with  yellow  hair — “ Uunnisquo  per 
omnia  supports,  verum  victu  mitiores  et  r.ultu " 
(§  21).  The  Huns  were  u imberbea” — “ spadonibus 
similes  — pandi  ut  bipedes  exbtimes  best  ias  ” (2). 
When  Ammianua  WTote,  the  geographical  relations 
of  the  Huns  to  the  populations  around  them  seem  to 
have  been  as  follows.  The  Alans  occupied  the  pre- 
sent government  of  Caucasus,  and  the  frontier  of 
Circassia.  Due  north  and  west  of  the  Alans  came  the 
Huns  themselves,  concerning  whom  Ammianus  tells 
us  that  “ monument  is  veteribus  lcvitcr  nota,  ultra 
paludes  MaoticasGlacialem  Oceanum  accolcns.ornnetn 
mod  urn  feritatis  excedit.”  He  tells  us  this;  but  we 
must  remark  the  loose  character  of  his  geography 
in  respect  to  the  Icy  Ocean , and  also  the  likelihood 
of  his  views  concerning  their  original  migrations 
being  mere  inferences  from  the  phenomena  of  their 
sudden  appearance.  The  western  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Caucasus,  Taurida,  and  C hereon  formed  the 
area  of  the  Huns  of  Ammianus  at  the  time  before 
us,  viz.  a.  d.  375,  in  the  joint  reigns  of  Vale  ns, 
Grutian,  and  Vnlentiiiian  II. 

It  is  just  in  the  midst  of  these  notices  that  the 
necessity  for  criticism  upon  the  text  of  Ammianus  is 
so  necessary,  between  his  notice  of  the  Huns  and 
his  notice  of  the  Alans,  in  each  of  which  he  speaks 
in  his  own  proper  person,  as  a contemporary  inquirer 
with  sufficient  means  of  information,  lie  brings  in  the 
account  from  Herodotus  of  the  Neuri,  Geloni,  Aga- 
thyrsi,  Melanchlaeni,  Anthropophagi,  and  Anuuonea. 
This  archaic  and  semi-fabulous  part  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest. 

However,  next  come  the  Grutungi,  conterminous 
with  the  Alani  of  the  Don.  How  near  the  Grutungi 
came  to  the  Tanais  is  uncertain.  They  spread,  at 
least,  to  the  valley  of  the  Dniester.  Here  was  the 
*•  valli*  Gruthungorum.”  The  Thcrvings  lay  between 
the  Dniester  and  the  Danube  ; and  besides  the  Ther- 
viugs,  the  Thaifahe  on  the  R.  Gerasus  (the  Serelh). 
The  ethnological  connection  seetns  to  have  been 
between  the  Huns  and  Alans  on  the  one  Bide,  and 
tho  Thcrvings  and  Grutungs  on  the  other  — the 
Thaifslae  being  uncertain.  The  political  alliances 
generally  coincided  with  tho  ethnological. 

The  Huns  drove  the  Grutungs  and  Thcrvings 
(the  Goths,  as  they  are  mostly  called)  across  the 
Danube — from  Dacia  into  Moesia  and  Thrare,  from 
the  modem  Moldavia  or  Bessarabia  into  Bulgaria 
and  Kutnelia.  This  is  the  first  great  event  in  their 
usual  history ; for  the  conquests  and  migrations 
previous  to  their  appearance  on  the  Dncister  are  un- 
authenticated. Tho  quarrels  between  the  Goths 
of  Moesia  and  the  Romans  begin,  and  the  Huns  and 
Alans  — no  longer  enemies  but  allies  — side  with  the 
former.  So  at  least  it  appears  from  the  loose  and 
unsatisfactory  notices  which  apply  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  history  of  the  Huns  of  Ammianus  and 
that  of  the 

Huns  or  Ptttscus. — A clear  light  is  thrown 
over  the  reign  of  Attila,  the  son  of  Mnndzak.  He 
liegan  to  reign  A.n.  433,  and,  over  and  above  the 
notices  of  his  battles,  we  find  iu  Priscu*  references  to 
as  many  as  five  embassies,  viz.  in  a.  d.  433  (just 
after  Ruas'  death),  441,  448,  449,  450, — this  last 
being  abortive  and  incomplete.  In  the  one  a.d  448 
Prise  us  took  a part.  Gibbon  has  abridged  the  ac- 
count of  it.  a.d.  448  was  the  time,  and  the  royal 
camp  or  coart  of  Attila,  between  the  Theiss  and  the 
Danube,  the  place.  In  a.d.  453  Attila  died. 
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What  were  his  acts,  and  what  his  power?  Both 
have  been  much  exaggerated, — by  Gibbon  as  much 
as  by  any  one.  He  overran  Italy,  Greece,  Thrace, 
tl»e  countries  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  penetrated 
as  far  into  Gaul  as  Chilons.  He  claimed  either  a 
subsidy  or  a tribute  from  the  Romans  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  the  plan  of 
an  incursion  into  Persia, — at  least,  the  practicability 
of  making  one  was  one  of  the  topics  which  Priscu* 
heard  discussed  during  the  embassy.  He  spread  his 
negotiations  as  far  as  Africa;  and  so  got  the  co- 
operation of  Genseric. 

In  these  we  have  the  measure  of  his  operations. 
They  were  undoubtedly  great ; though  not  greater 
than  those  of  Alaric,  and  Genscric,  and  other  con- 
querors of  the  time. 

His  method  was  that  of  a politician  quite  as  much 
as  that  of  a soldier.  We  Lear  of  more  embassies 
than  campaigns  during  the  reign  of  Attila. 

The  nations  that  fought  under  his  banner  were 
numerous  ; but  some  (if  not  several)  fought  as 
allies,  not  os  subjects.  These  alhes  and  subjects — 
collectively — fall  into  2 divisions. 

1st.  The  particular  population  to  which  Hun  was 
given  as  a generic  name,  i.  e.  the  Hum  themselves  in 
detail. 

2nd.  The  populations  other  than  Hun,  i.  c.  Gothic, 
Alan,  &c. 

The  latter  will  be  noticed  first ; the  former  will 
find  a place  hereafter. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  writes  : — 

Barbarics  totiea  in  te  transfuderat  A ret  os 
Gallia,  pugnaccin  Rugum,  comitante  Geluno; 

Gepida  trux  sequitur,  Sucvum  Burgundio  cogit : 
Chunus,  Bellonotus,  Neurus,  Itatema,  Toringua, 
Bructcrus  ulvosa  vel  quern  Nicer  abluit  unda 
Prorumpit  Francos.” — vii.  320. 

This  applies  to  the  invasion  of  Gaul. 

From  Jomandes  we  get  the  additional  names  of 
Sarmatae,  “ Cemandri,  Marcomanni,  Suevi,  Quadi, 
Hernli,  Turcilingi." 

These  lists  give  Attila  an  inordinately  large,  or 
a moderate-sized  kingdom,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation we  give  to  each  name,  and  according 
to  tho  character  of  tire  dominion  over  the  popula- 
tions which  boro  them,  which  we  attribute  to  tho 
invader  of  Gaul.  He  might  have  ruled  them  as 
an  absolute  master ; he  might  have  availed  himself 
of  their  arms  as  simple  confederates;  be  might  have 
taken  up  some  portion  of  some  of  them  in  passing 
through  their  country. 

Another  point  may  be  collected  in  its  full  details 
from  Gibbon, — viz.  the  relations  between  the  Roman 
general  Aetius  and  Attila.  Aetius  was  by  blood  a 
Scythian,  and  it  is  possible  that  tire  language  of  his 
childhood  was  a dialect  of  the  Hun.  Until  the  tat 
year  of  his  life,  he  was  the  friend  and  guest  of  the 
Hun  kings — Ragelas  (Ruas),  Bleda  and  Attila. 
In  the  aflair  of  the  usurper  John,  he  intrigued  with 
the  Huns.  He  settled  a colony  of  Alans  in  Gaul ; 
and  the  Alans  and  Huns  only  differed  in  their 
politics,  not  in  their  language  and  ethnologual 
affinities.  The  chief  mercenaries  of  Aetius  were 
Huns.  With  these  he  effected  some  of  his  chief 
conquests,  and  to  these  he  made  over  several  con- 
siderable districts.  Hence,  when  we  hear  of  certain 
Hun  conquests,  we  hear  of  the  conquests  of  Aetius 
os  well ; and  when  we  read  of  such  or  such  areas 
being  occupied,  and  such  or  such  enemies  being 
reduced,  by  Aetius  and  the  Huns,  we  are  in  doubt 
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as  to  the  true  sovereignty.  Was  it  Roman,  or  Hun? 
due  to  the  arms  of  Aiitius,  or  due  to  the  arms  of 
Attila  ? If  everything  be  Hun  that  was  conquered 
by  Aetius  and  hi*  Hans,  the  empire  of  Attila 
enlarges  : if  everything  be  Roman,  it  decreases. 

Fanrumia  was  Hun  — probably  in  the  very  widest 
sense  that  can  be  given  to  the  term. 

Ikicia  was  Hun ; but  not  altogether.  This  we 
learn  from  Prise  us.  When  he  visited  the  royal  village 
of  Attila,  oneof  the  Hun  magnates,  byname  Onegesius, 
was  absent,  and  bad  to  be  waited  for.  This  was 
because  he  wa-t  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Acatziri, 
who  had  just  come  under  the  dominion  of  Attila. 

Now,  if  the  Acatziri  be  placed  (see  below)  in  tbe 
more  mountainous  parts  of  Transylvania,  a certain 
portion  of  that  province  must  be  subtracted  from 
even  the  Dacia  of  Huns.  Be  it  observed,  that 
neither  of  the  authors  just  quoted  mentions  these 
’Ajcdrruwc. 

The  Henri. — If  these  were  Hun  suftjects,  rather 
than  confederates,  and  if,  as  is  probable  [Necki], 
they  lay  around  the  marshes  at  the  head-waters  of 
the  IMiester,  we  must  make  the  northern  extension 
of  the  Hun  area  very  irregular  in  outline,  since  it 
was  narrow  in  the  direction  of  the  Acatziri,  but 
broad  in  that  of  the  Neuri.  Perhaps  the  boundary 
of  the  Hun  territory  in  the  present  parts  of  Southern 
Russia  followed  the  line  of  the  rivers.  If  so,  it 
comprised  Bessarabia,  Cherson,  Taurida,  and  some- 
thing more. 

The  Alani  who  fought  under  their  king  Sangiban 
at  Ch&lons  were  the  Alani  of  the  Action  settlements 
in  Gaul,  rather  than  those  of  the  Circassian  frontier. 

Turning  westwards,  and  changing  the  direction, 
we  coine  to  some  important  areas,  which  must  not 
be  too  lightly  and  gratuitously  given  over  to  the 
Huns;  viz.  the  lands  of  tbe  Thuringians,  Burgun- 
dians, Sucvi,  Alemanni,  with  parts  of  Khaetia  and 
Yindelicia.  The  districts  are  large,  the  occupants 
powerful,  the  reign  of  Attila  short. 

For  this  period  we  cannot  expect  to  find  absolute 
evidence  of  the  independence  of  these  several  countries. 
Wc  find  them,  however,  generally  speaking,  inde- 
pendent  and  powerful,  both  before  and  afterwards. 
When  Attila  died  his  kingdom  broke  up  ; and  one 
of  the  measures  of  the  magnitude  of  Attila’s  do- 
minion, is  the  magnitude  of  the  kingdoms  that  grew 
out  of  it.  Three  of  these  were  more  important  than 
the  rest ; a.  tliat  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  ■,  b.  that 
of  the  Gepidac  ; c.  the  Lombards.  Suppose  these 
to  have  been  carved  out  of  the  Hun  monarchy  in  all 
their  integrity,  and  we  suppose  a vast  Hun  area.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  Thcodoric’s  kingdom  was 
large,  because  Italy  was  added  to  it.  At  Attila's 
death  it  was  limited  to  a portion  of  Pannonia,  and 
that  a moderate-sized  portion.  The  Italian  addition 
was  subsequent.  The  Gcpidae  arc  the  obscurest  of 
all  the  populations  of  Daco  - Pannonia ; the  exact 
ethnological  relations  being  unknown,  though  tbe 
evidence  of  Procopius  and  Jomandes  makes  them 
Goths.  It  is  more  important  to  remember  that 
their  empire  was  by  no  accounts  a large  one.  In 
the  reign  of  Justinian  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lom- 
bards. The  I^oinbard  power,  although  generally 
spoken  of  as  if  it  grew  out  of  the  wreck  of  Huns, 
really  arose  out  of  that  of  the  Geptdae,  and  was 
later  in  date  than  the  immediate  dissolution  of  At- 
tila's dominion.  It  only  became  formidable  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  Odoacer,  like  Theodoric,  was 
remarkable  for  what  be  effected  against  Rome, 
rather  than  for  the  magnitude  of  his  kingdom. 
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But  whatever  mny  have  been  the  importance  of 
these  kingdoms,  it  is  a matter  of  history  tliut  the 
area  out  of  which  they  grew  was  limited  to  Pan- 
nonia, Western  Dacia,  Eastern  Rhnetia,  and  Northern 
Moesia.  Hence  no  inordinate  magnitude  need  be  given 
to  the  dominion  of  Attila  in  order  to  account  for 
the  kingdoms  that  grew  out  of  its  decay. 

On  the  south  of  the  Danube,  a licit  of  country, 
five  days*  journey  across,  from  tbe  Save  to  Novi  in 
Thrace,  was  ceded  by  the  Romans  to  the  Huns. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  sovereign  sway  of  Attila 
was  bounded  by  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bohemia 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  Maeotis  (there  or  there- 
abouts) on  the  east.  There  was  also  the  strip  of 
land  to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  The  northern 
boundary  was  uncertain.  It  probably  reached  to 
Minsk  in  one  part,  and  no  farther  than  the  northern 
part  of  Transylvania  on  the  other.  This  is  by  no 
means  a small  area.  It  is  less,  however,  than  the 
one  usually  suggested  by  the  name  of  Attila. 

Traditionary  View  or  Attila’s  Power 
a xd  Character.  — In  thus  curtailing  the  historical 
dimensions  of  Attila,  the  writer  has  not  forgotten 
his  subsequent  reputation,  and  the  space  he  has  filled 
in  the  minds  of  his  after- comers.  He  has  no*  for- 
gotten the  terrible  term,  Scourge  of  God.  He  has 
recognised  the  place  that  Etzel  takes  in  the  fictions 
of  Germany,  and  Atla  in  those  of  Scandinavia  — 
sharing  the  Nihelungcn-lied  and  the  Kdda  with  Sig- 
frid  and  Theodoric  ; not  less  in  mythic  reputation 
than  Arthur  or  Charlemagne.  And  not  in  prose  and 
verse  only.  The  tumuli  of  Northern  Germany  are 
called  the  Hunengrabe  (= Graves  of  the  Huns);  and 
the  Hundsruck  Mountain  has,  erroneously,  been  looked 
upon  as  the  Hill  of  the  Huns.  Blore  than  this — it 
is  admitted  that  the  subsequent  reputation  is,  to 
some  degree,  prinul  facie  evidence  of  a real  historical 
basis.  Why  should  the  Attila  of  men’s  imagination 
be  so  much  greater  than  the  corresponding  Alnrics 
ami  Genserics,  if  there  was  not  some  difference  in 
their  original  magnitudes  ? Such  a remark  is  le- 
gitimate as  criticism.  1 'alt at  quantum.  There  are 
reasons  why  Attila  and  the  Huns  should  become  ex- 
aggerated — reasons  which  influenced  our  early,  rea- 
sons which  have  influenced  our  modem,  authorities. 

The  halo  of  fiction  around  Attila  is  not  of  Italian 
origin,  nor  yet  of  Greek.  It  is  Girman,  and  Gcr- 
mano-Gullic ; German,  essentially  and  originally. 
It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  chief  source  is 
Jomandes ; in  many  respects  the  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth to  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

Tradition  (it  is  believed),  tradition  and  error  have 
engendered  exaggerated  notions  of  Attila's  power, 
and  distorted  ideas  of  his  personal  character  and 
actions.  Whence  como  the  overstatements?  The  size 
of  a king's  dominions  may  be  magnified  without  the 
king  being  made  a monster;  and,  vice  versa , a 
hideous  pictore  may  be  drawn  of  a king  without 
magnifying  the  size  of  his  dominions.  Whence  come 
the  overstatements  ? The  historian  is  a Goth.  The 
more  nations  the  Huns  conquered,  the  l«*ss  the  shame 
to  the  Goths.  Here  lay  a bounty  upon  exaggeration 
— exaggeration  which  was  easy  for  two  reasons  : 
1.  The  joint  conquests  of  Aetius  might  be  credited  to 
the  Huns  exclusively  ; 2.  Any  kingdom  of  which 
the  king  was  worsted  might  be  dealt  with  a*  abso- 
lutely conquered,  and  reduced  in  its  full  integrity 
I/«t  us  apply  this  to  one  man’s  dominion  only— 
Hennanric's,  according  to  Jomandes.  The  Huns 
conquer  Hcrmanric.  What  had  Hermanric  conquered  ? 

( First  cullies  a list  of  names  difficult  to  make  out  — 
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*•  habebat”  (Hermanric)  “siquidem  quos  domncrat 
Golthes,  Etta,  Thividos,  Innxungis,  Vasinas,  Brovo- 
neas,  Merens,  Mordens,  Remnisoans,  Rogans,  Tad- 
gsns.  At  haul.  Navego.  Bubegenas,  Coldas".  (c.  23). 
The  little  that  can  be  made  out  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  Zeus*  (v.  Ottfinncn).  Mordent  is  the  most  satis- 
factory identification,  and  then  Jfere«4  = the  Mord- 
wa  (Mordiuns)  of  Nestor,  and  the  Min  i of  Adam  of 
Bremen  (Merja  of  Nestor).  The  Mordiun  country  is 
in  the  government*  of  Simbirsk  and  Saratov. 

The  sequel  in  Jomandes  tells  us  something  more, 
viz.  that  the  Ileruli,  Vencti,  Antes,  Sclavi,  and 
Haesti  were  reduced  ; a list  that  gives  Hermanric 
all  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov;  since  the  Haesti  are  the  Aeatyii  of  Tacitus, 
or  the  occupants  of  amber  country.  East  Prussian. 

Now,  allow  all  this  to  Hermanric,  and  then  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Huns,  and  any  amount  of  area  will  be 
the  result.  But  was  it  so  trun-ferred?  The  Huns 
that  conquered  the  Goths  of  Hennanric  are  said  to 
have  moved  from  the  Maeotis  tothe Danube  as  quickly 
as  they  could.  Who  believes  that  they  consolidated 
such  dependenc  ies  os  Courland,  Livonia,  East  Prussia, 
Poland,  Ac.  en  route  t But  our  reasonable  doubts 
go  further  still.  The  magnitude  of  H'-rmanric's 
empire  is  problematical.  Ammianus  (his  contem- 
porary), besides  giving  an  account  of  his  death 
different  from  that  of  Jomandes,  merely  writes  that 
when  the  Alans  and  Huns  had  coalesced,  “ confi- 
dentius  Ennenrici,  late  jwtentes  et  uberes  pagos 
repentino  impetu  perruperunt,  bellicosissimi  regis, 
et  per  mult  a variaque  fortiter  facta  vicimus  nation)- 
bus  formidati  " (xzxi.  3.  § 1).  It  is  submitted 
that  the  words  late  patente*  by  no  means  denote 
vast  dominion*.  Take  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
tries into  consideration,  and  they  mean  the  wide 
open  plains  of  the  Ukraine.  Gibbon  clearly  saw 
this  discrepancy;  but,  nevertheless,  he  preferred 
Jomandes,  wlio-o  “concise  account  of  the  reign  and 
conquest  of  Hennanric  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
valuable  fragments  which  Jomandes  borrowed  from 
the  Gothic  histories  of  Cas-riixlorus  and  Ablavius." 
(Chap.  xxv.  5.  note  j.)  The  text  of  Jomandes 
indicates  the  contrary  of  this.  Ablavius  is  quoted 
specially  and  by  name  for  one  particular  fact,  %iz. 
the  origin  of  the  Heruli ; the  inference  from  which 
is,  that  the  other  parts  are  not  from  him.  We  have 
seen  how  they  differ  from  Ammianus. 

The  indefinitude  of  the  term  Scythia  gave  other 
exaggeration:  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  was  often 
called  the  king  of  Scythia.  So  he  was — hut  only 
of  European  Scythia. 

For  further  elements  of  confusion,  see  Scythia. 
One,  in  addition,  however,  still  stands  orer.  When 
the  Dane*  of  Denmark  took  their  place  in  history, 
they  had  not  long  been  known  under  that  name, 
before  they  were  attributed  to  Attila ; and  Scandi- 
nuvia  became  a part  of  Hundom.  Why  ? Be  • 
cause  the  Daci  were  more  or  less  Hun ; and 
because,  as  early  ns  the  time  of  Procopius,  we 
find  them  called  Dani}  the  Dani  (in  after-times) 
being  called  Daci.  The  Heruli  were  undoubtedly 
Hun,  in  politic#  if  not  in  blood.  Now,  both  Jor- 
nandes  and  Procopius  bring  the  Heruli  and  Dani 
(not  Daci)  in  contact.  There  was  a confusion  here. 
How  it  arose  is  a complex  question.  Its  effect  was 
to  carry  Attila’s  power  beyond  all  reasonable  limits 
northwards. 

Jomandes  and  Procopius  give  us  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  those  errore  in  ethnology  and  geography, 
which  carry  the  Hun  power  unduly  norfAw&rd*. 
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How  they  got  carried  unduly  ea*t wards  mar  be  wen 
in  Gibbon  (chap.  26).  Gibbon  (chap.  20)  has  thus 
been  tempted  to  connect  an  invasion  of  France  wiih 
movements  in  the  north  of  China,  the  battle  of  Cha- 
lons  with  the  history  of  the  Sienpi  : De  Guignes 
having  suggested  and  worked  out  the  connection. 
Thus — 

Many  centuries  before  our  era  tliere  were  Huns 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  China — conquerors 
About  a.  c.  100  one  of  (lie  more  warlike  Chinese 
emperors  subdued  them.  They  fled  westwards.  A 
tribe  of  Sibeia  or  Central  Asia,  named  Sienpi,  ha- 
rassed them.  They  divided  ioto  3 portions.  One 
amalgamated  with  tlie  Sienpi;  one  settled  in  Clia- 
ri.Mnia,  and  became  the  White  Huns  (see  below)  of 
the  Persian  frontier ; tlw  third,  pressed  forward  by 
the  Sienpi,  pressed  forward  the  Goths.  “Whilst 
Italy  wjoioed  in  her  deliverance  from  the  Goths, 
a furious  tempest  was  excited  anumgst  the  na- 
tions of  Germany,  who  yielded  to  the  irresistible 
impulse  that  ap]*are  to  have  been  gradually  com- 
municated from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia. 
The  Chinese  annals,  as  they  have  been  interpreted 
by  the  learned  industry  of  the  present  age,  may 
be  usefully  applied  to  reveal  the  secret  and  re- 
mote causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  " 
(chap.  30).  The  details  are,  that  the  Sienpi 
grew  in  strength,  called  themselves  Topa  (masters 
of  the  earth),  conquered  China,  and  threw  off  an  offset 
called  Geougen,  who  were  robbers  ; and  the  descend- 
ants of  Muko,  a slave  of  Toulun,  one  of  Moko's  de- 
scendants, achieved  the  independence  of  these  Geougen, 
and  effected  conquests  from  the  Corea  to  the  Irtish, 
and  beyond.  To  the  north  of  the  Caspian  he  con- 
quered tlic  Huns.  These,  of  course,  moved  westwards, 
but  the  Huns,  who  conquered  the  Alaa«,  and  the 
Thervings.  and  who  are  mentioned  by  Ammianus, 
had  already  occupied  the  parts  between  the  Don  and 
Danube,  — **  the  countries  towards  tlie  Kuxine  were 
already"  (a.  d.  405  is  the  date  for  this  migration) 
“ occupied  by  these  kindred  tribes  ; and  their  liasty 
flight,  which  they  soon  converted  into  a bold  attack, 
would  more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich 
and  level  plains  through  which  the  Vistula  gently 
flows  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  north  must  again 
have  been  alarmed  and  agitated  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Huns, — the  inhabitants  might  embrace  the  reso- 
lution of  discharging  their  superfluous  numbers  on 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  About  4 years 
after  the  victorious  Toulen  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Khan  of  the  Geougen,  the  haughty  Rhodogast.  or 
Radagaisus,  marched  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  Germany  almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome,"  Ac.  In 
a note  it  is  remarked  that  “ Procopius  ( de  Bell. 
Vand.  i.  3)  has  observed  an  emigration  from  the 
Pal  us  Maeotis  to  the  north  of  Germany,  which  he 
ascribes  to  famine.  But  his  views  of  ancient  history 
are  strangely  darkened  by  ignorance  and  error.'* 
The  criticism  of  this  extension  of  the  Hun  power  in 
the  direction  of  China,  will  be  found  in  the  uotice  of 
the  Cidante  Huns,  towards  the  end  of  this  article. 

It  is  on  the  authority  of  Jomandes  tliat  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother  is  attributed  to  Attila : Gibbon 
follows  it ; the  Comte  de  Buat  demure  to  it. 
Probably  it  must  stand  as  wo  find  it,  subject  only 
to  being  invalidated  by  the  slightest  amount  of 
opposing  evidence,  in  case  the  care  and  criticism  of 
future  inquirers  elicit  any. 

As  a conqueror,  Attila  seems  to  have  been  stronger 
as  the  head  of  a confederation  than  as  a sovereign. 
He  acted,  too,  more  as  a political)  than  a warrior. 
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Bloody  ns  is  his  memory,  history  gives  us  but  three 
i-nuifinigns, — one  in  Thrace,  Illyricum,  and  Greece  ; 
one  in  Gaul ; one  (during  which  ho  died)  in  Italy. 
With  Act ius  he  intrigued  long  and  steadily  ; so  he 
did  with  Genscric  (in  Africa);  so  he  did  with  Theo- 
doric,king  of  the  Franks.  Add  to  this,  the  fire  embas- 
sies from  Constantinople, and  the  one  (probably  more) 
from  Rome,  and  we  know  the  so-called  Scourge  of  God 
better  in  the  council  than  in  the  field.  The  steady 
object  of  his  enmity  was  the  Gothic  name.  Rome 
was  only  an  ordinary  and  occasional  foe.  His  alliances 
and  intrigues  coincide  remarkably  with  the  diffusion 
of  the  Alani,  who,  either  as  allies  or  mercenaries,  had 
penetrated  the  western  parts  of  Kurope  before  him.  j 
Spain  was  conquered  by  Alani  (the  proposed  cor-  j 
rection,  A lemanni, is  gratuitous),  Suevi,  and  Vandali; 
and  when  Genscric  led  his  Vandals  into  Africa,  some 
of  the  Alani  accompanied  him.  Now  Genscric  and 
Attiia  were  inntuai  coadjutors.  There  were  Alani 
in  France,  and  the  Frank  king  intrigued  with  Attiia. 
The  Scythian  ( Alan  or  11  un)  extraction  of  Aetins 
lias  been  mentioned. 

Populations  akin  to  thk  IIuns  under 
otiikk  Names. — When  Attiia  died,  his  kingdom 
broke  up ; but  as  we  are  not  so  much  writing  the 
history  of  a name , but  that  of  a people , we  may  ask 
whether  the  linn  history  be  not  continued  under 
other  denominations?  The  answer  is  in  the  affirm- 
ative. The  erudition  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
closest  investigator  of  the  widest  field  in  all  history 

— the  unrivalled  historian  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire— -makes  any  exception  that  may 
be  taken  to  his  great  work  distasteful.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  few  (ages  of  Gibbon  are 
more  objectionable  than  those  which  deal  with  the 
ethnology  of  the  Bulgarians.  (Sec  chap.  Iv.)  After 
remarking  that  “Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  had 
trampled  on  the  arms  of  the  Bulgarians ;"  that  “after 
this  defeat  the  name  was  lost  during  a century  and 
a lialf,” — he  suggests  that  “the  same  or  a similar 
appellation  was  revived  by  strange  colonies  from  the 
llorysthenes,  the  Tanais,  or  the  Volga.’*  He  further 
adds,  that  “ the  unquestionable  evidence  of  language 
attests  the  descent  of  the  Bulgarians  from  the 
original  stuck  of  the  Slavonian  race.’’  lie  also 
speaks  of  “ the  Servians,  Bosnians,  Rascians,  Croat  ians, 
Wallachians,  &c.,”  being  “kindred  bands.”  The 
italics  are  the  present  writer's,  who  remarks  that,  in 
the  case  before  us  the  evidence  of  language,  always 
exceptionable  (though  strong  pt'imd  facie ) evidence, 
is  eminently  exceptionable  here,  and  also  that  it  is 
inconsistently  applied.  The  language  of  the  Wal- 
lachiuns  is  not  Slavonic,  but  Itomanyo,  i.  e.  Roman, 
even  as  French  and  Spanish  are  Roman.  In  respect 
to  the  Bulgarians,  the  present  language  is  Slavonic, 

— but  Slavonic  of  a very  exceptional  character. 

But  to  return  to  Gibbon.  His  note  states  tlmt 

“ Chalcondyles,  a competent  judge,  affirms  the  iden- 
tity of  the  language  of  the  Dalmatians,  Bosnians, 
Servians,  Bulgarians ” (the  italics  are  Gibbon’s), 
“Poles,  and — Bohemians.”  Now,  granting  Clial- 
condyles  to  be  a competent  judge,  he  is  so  only  for 
his  own  times,  the  13th  century.  Between,  how- 
ever, his  time  and  that  of  the  Bulgarian  predo- 
minance, the  Slavonian  king  Sviatoslav  (a.i>.  955 
— 973)  conquered  Bulgaria.  This  accounts  for  the 
change  of  language.  It  should  be  added,  that  neither 
tho  Tanais  nor  the  Volga,  in  the  7th  century,  could 
supply  a Slavonic  population;  and  that  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  more  distant  river  of  the  two  having 
been  the  home  of  the  Bidgariaos  is  unexceptionable, 
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— unexceptionable,  and  scarcely  excepted  to  by  Gib- 
bon himeelf.  “ Thcophancs  places  the  old  Bulgaria 
on  the  banks  of  the  Atcl,  or  Volga  ; but  he  deprives 
himself  of  all  geographical  credit  by  diacliarging  that 
river  into  the  Euxine”  (note). 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
in  Zcuss  (Deutsche  und seine  Xachbarstdmme ) is  the 
one  on  Bulgari : wherein  he  proves,  as  clearly  as 
matters  of  the  kind  can  be  proved,  that  the  Bui. 
garians  were  Huns  under  another  name  (or  vice 
versa)  ; or,  at  least,  that  the  Bulgarians  were  part  of 
the  Huu  confederation.  Ennodius  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  them,  and  lie  does  so  in  his  Panegyric 
on  Theodoric,  their  conqueror — their  conqueror  al- 
ready alluded  to.  Eunodius  writes:  “ Stat  ante 
oculos  meos  Bulgarum  ductor — dextera  tna — pro- 
stratus. — Him  est  natio  cujus  ante  te  fuit  omne 
quod  voluit.  — His  ante  inundus  pervius  ease  erode- 
batur."  Zcuss  rightly  remarks  that,  though  this  is 
the  first  mention  of  the  Bulgarians,  it  is  not  the  first 
mention  of  a nation  very  like  them,  if  not  the  same. 
They  eat  horse -flesh,  like  the  Huns  and  other  Scy- 
thians,—“ Credunt  esse  satis  ad  delieias  cquini  pe- 
coris  lac  potare.  Quia  ferat  adver&armin,  qui  pcrnicis 
juinenti  beneflcio  currit  ct  pascitur  ?” 

Again — Procopius  mentions  no  Bulgarians;  only 
Huns  ; but  certain  deeds  that  Jomandes  and  others 
attribute  to  the  former  he  gives  to  the  latter. 

A third  passage,  that,  admitting  Eumc  distinction 
to  have  existed  between  the  Huns  and  Bulgarians 
suggests  the  likelihood  of  its  having  been  but  slight, 
is  from  Fredegarius  (c.  72) ; “ Eo  anno,  in  Ava- 
rorum,  cognomcnti  Chunorum,  regno  in  Pannonia 
surrexit  vehemens  intentio,  eo  quod  de  regno  ccr- 
tarcnt,  cui  deberetur  ad  succedenduin,  turns  ex 
A varis  et  alius  ex  Bulgaris .” 

Fourthly.  We  must  remember  that  both  Hun  and 
Bulgarian  are  collective  names.  Huving  done  this, 
we  have  two  divisions.  The  exact  names  are  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain;  but  names  sufficiently  like  to 
puss  for  denominations  of  the  same  tribe  arc  found 
ittone  author  amongst  the  Huns,  in  another  amongst 
the  Bulgarians — iv  rointp  ry  XP°VV  T*'y 
ydp uy  (Bros  IrfiKOev  rp  &paxrp  dvayKutov  Si  tlvtiv 
Kai  irtpi  ttjs  dpxcudrTfToj  rwv  'OvoyovvSovpiny 
Bou\ydpvy  teal  Kirrpdyuv.  (Theophan.  cd.  Par.  p. 
290.)  The  place,  however,  the  Huns  is  more  usual ; 
and  here  the  names  arc  ’Oyoyovpot  ( I l uni  gar  i ) 
and  Komiyovpoi  ( Kulziagiri .) 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  Zeuag  as  op  j meed  to  that 
of  tho  (wssage  of  Gibbon  that  preceded  it.  B u 
Gibbon  himself,  in  another  part  of  his  great  work 
(ch.  xlii.),  identifies  the  Bulgarians  with  the  Huns. 
“ I adopt  the  appellation  of  Bulgarians  from  Enno- 
dius, Jornandes,  Theopliancs,  and  tho  Chronicles  of 
Cassiodorus  and  Murcelliuus.  The  name  of  Huns  is 
too  vague:  the  tribes  of  the  Cutturgurians  and  Ut- 
turgurians  are  too  minute  and  harsh.”  Again;  “ the 
same  year... was  marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns 
or  Bulgarians."  Tho  Cutiguriuns  are  the  Kvrtd- 
yovpoi,  or  Cutziagiri,  of  the  last  extract.  Their 
name  will  reoccur. 

The  next  population  akin  to  the  Huns  (the  proofs 
of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  and  in  Avarks) 
is  that  of  the  Avars.  The  reign  of  Justinian  gives 
the  first,  that  of  Charlemagne  the  last,  of  this  name. 
For  further  details,  see  Avarks. 

Tho  fourth  great  nume  is  that  of  the  Khazars; 
who  are  unequivocally  mentioned  under  that  desig- 
nation as  early  as  a.  i>.  626,  though  not  by  a 
contemporary  historian.  The  evidence,  however,  of 
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their  power  is  sufficient.  The  emperor  Leo  IV.,  son 
of  Constantine  CopronymiLs,  was  the  son  of  the 
Irene,  daughter  of  the  Khan  of  the  K bazars.  He 
reigned  from  a.  D.  775  to  A.  D.  780.  Their  time 
ranges  from  the  seventh  century  to  the  tenth;  the 
j*nwer  being  at  its  maximum  about  A.  n.  850.  In 
space  they  spread  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Dnieper: 
from  the  Caspian,  inasmuch  as  the  Arab  name  of 
that  Like  was  the  Sea  of  the  Khazars;  to  Dnieper, 
because  they  are  mentioned  under  the  name  Chtcalisy 
by  the  earliest  Russian  historian — Nestor. 

Much  in  the  same  way  as  the  name  Hun  is  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Bulgarian,  the  name  Khazar  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  Patzinaks,  Petshinegves  ( Ptze - 
rare,  Pecenatici,  Pincenates,  Pecinei,  Pttinei,  Posti- 
nagi,  flaT^roaiTai,  Peczengezi  (Russian  name), 
Hitseni,  Bessi  (Hungarian  names).  The  Kanghar 
are  a section  of  the  PeUhinegue ».  Time  from  a.  I>. 
900  (there  or  thcrealiouts)  to  a.  i».  1050.  Place — 
the  parts  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Lower 
Don  — Bessarabia,  Chcrson,  and  part  of  Taurida 
Like  the  Khazars,  they  attack  Russia:  pressing 
northwards  and  westwards. 

The  Uzi  (Gum,  Arabic  name)  replace — or  ap- 
pear to  replace — the  Petshcncgi ; time,  the  11th 
century. 

Lastly,  come  the  Cumnni,  scarcely  distinguisliable 
from  the  Uzi.  Of  all  the  tribes  akin  to  the  Huns,  the 
Cumani  seem  to  have  pressed  furthest  westwards. 
Probably,  they  occupied  Volhynia  — certainly  a part 
of  Hungary.  The  last  individual  who  spoke  a lan- 
guage alliwl  to  that  of  the  Huns  — a language  of 
Asiatic  origin  — the  last  of  the  Cumanians — Vans*, 
an  old  man  of  Karizag  — died  a.  d.  1770.  With 
him  closes  the  history  of  the  populations  allied  to 
Hun,  who  at  one  and  the  same  time  dwelt  north  of 
the  Balkan,  and  retained  their  language.  The  bktod 
of  the  population  is  still  abundant  — in  some  cases 
predominant ; in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Chcrson,  Taurida, 
and  the  Crimea. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  evidence  of  the  Ilun  sne- 
er ssion  is  deficient ; that  the  Catena  A ttiliaritrrum 
(sc  to  say)  is  broken.  Upon  this,  the  writer  remarks 
that  the  absolute  identity  of  the  preceding  popu- 
lations with  the  Ilun  is  not  predicated.  They  are 
only  said  to  belong  to  the  same  family  with  the 
Huns  to  Attila,  and  to  illustrate  the  same  general 
historical  phenomenon  ; viz.  (Jte  intrusion  into 
Pastern  Europe  of  certain  frontier  populations 
from  Western  Asia,  a phenomenon  which  is  seen  in 
its  truer  light  when  seen  as  a whole,  than  when 
seen  in  fragments. 

But  what  are  the  proofs  that  these  nations  are 
all  in  reality,  though  not  all  in  name,  Hun  ? And 
in  what  sense  are  they  so  ? They  are  not  so  poli- 
tically at  any  rate.  They  are  so  ethnologically.  and 
they  are  so  geographically.  They  are  so  geogra- 
phically ; inasmuch  as  they  can  all  be  deduced  from 
some  portion  of  the  area  which  lay  between  the  most 
western  occupancies  of  the  Pannonian  Huns,  and  the 
most  northern  occupancies  of  the  Avar  Huns. 

Thk  Huns  ethnolooicallt  members  or  the 
Turk  pamily. — They  are  so' ethnologically,  as 
can  be  shown  by  the  following  train  of  reasoning:  — 

а.  That  the  Cumani  and  Pctshinegi  spoke  the 
same  language  is  expressly  stated  by  Anna  Comnena, 
a contemporary  testimony. 

б.  There  is  the  evidence  of  the  early  Arab  geo- 
graphers, that  the  Khazars  and  Bulgarians  spoke 
the  same  language. 
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c.  There  arc  the  reasons  already  given  for  con- 
necting 

a.  The  Bulgarians  and  Huns ; 
jS.  The  Avars  and  Huns. 

d.  There  is  a specimen  of  the  Cumanian,  and 
there  are  glosses  from  the  Khazar,  Avar,  Bulgarian, 
all  referable  to  one  and  the  same  language. 

c.  That  language  is  the  Turk  of  Independent 
Tartary. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  evidence  is  sufficient  ; 
sufficient  when  we  consider  that  no  material  facts 
traverse  it,  and  that  the  a priori  probabilities  are 
in  its  favour.  What  country  so  likely  to  have  dis- 
charged a population  upon  South-eastern  Russia,  tin* 
Danubian  Principalities,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary,  :is 
Independent  Tartary  and  Caucasus  (i.  e.  the  go vern- 
ment  so  called)?  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Huns  of  Attila  being  of  a more  indirect 
kind  than  we  might  a priori  expect,  is  by  no  means 
kept  back.  We  only  find  what  they  are  by  what  the 
Avars  were, 

Karly  European  History  or  the  Popu- 
lations akin  to  THE  Huns. — 1.  Details  of  the 
name.  — Hitherto,  the  history  of  the  populations 
akin  to  the  Hun  has  been  the  history  of  certain 
populations  connected  with  tlic  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire : indeed,  it  has  been  treated  as  if  it  began 
during  the  reign  of  Yalens,  with  the  attack  upon  the 
Goths  and  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  Danube. 
This  has  been  the  first  fact  recognised  — the  first 
fact  supported  by  comj#tent  testimony.  At  the 
same  time,  a great  deal  of  the  Asiatic  history  has 
bem  objected  to;  a small  part  only  admitted.  Now, 
this  leaves  the  early  history  of  the  Hun  name  un- 
touched.  If  they  did  not  come  from  the  wall  of 
China,  whence  came  they?  The  name  Hun  is  new; 
but  wc  have  seen  that  there  is  a long  and  late  his- 
tory of  the  Hun  population  under  other  names. 
May  there  not  also  be  a long  early  one  as  well? 
May  not  the  line  run  backwards  as  well  as  for- 
wards? This  question  is  best  treated  after  a pre- 
liminary notice  of  what  may  be  called  the  details  of 
the  Hun  name.  If  the  name  Ilun  (and  indeed  the 
names  Bulgarian,  Khazari ) are  general  and  col- 
lective, what  are  the  specific  designations  ? That 
such  details  exist  has  already  been  suggested  by  the 
remark  of  Gibbon,  that  tin*  names  Kutiguri,  Ac., 
were  too  specific  and  limited.  Wo  have,  then,  the 
following  names:  — 

1.  A milzuri  of  Priscus  ; A IpiLuri  of  Jomandes, 
2.  Itimari,  Priscus  and  Jomandes.  3.  Alcidznri, 
.Jomandes.  4.  Tonosures  of  Priscus  ; Tuncarsi  of 
Jomandes.  5.  Boisci.  Priscus  and  Jomandes.  6. 
Sorosgi,  Priscus.  7.  Kuturguri  (Kotrigur*  in  Aga- 
thias),  Procopius.  Cutziagiri,  Jomandes.  8.  i t- 
urguri  of  Agathias.  9.  UUisuri  of  Agathias. 
Ultzinzures  of  Jomandes.  10.  Angisciri , Jor- 
nondes.  11.  Bitugures,  Jomandes.  12.  Satages, 
Jomandes  ; probably  same  as  Satagarii.  13.  Sabiri, 
Procopius.  14.  Urugi.  15.  Onoguri,  belonging  to 
the  country  called  Onognria,  Geogr.  Ravcnn  16. 
Zali,  Menander.  17.  Saraguri.  The  list  can  pro- 
bably be  increased.  It  b considered,  however,  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  statement  that  the  term  Hun 
was  a generic  and  collective  name,  was  based  upon  a 
sufficient  list  of  species.  The  evidence  as  to  the 
Hun  affinities  of  the  preceding  tribes  is  not  uniform. 
It  is  stronger  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  In  all, 
however,  it  seems  sufficient.  For  further  information 
see  Zeuss,  cr.  Hunni,  Alani,  Bulgari,  A rarer. 

The  Acatzikl — One  name  of  greater  importance 
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than  llie  rest  has  been  reserved,  A catziri.  What  ' 
Friacua  found,  on  his  visit  to  Attila’s  court  or  camp, 
respecting  these  A catziri,  has  been  already  noticed. 
We  must  remember  where  they  lay,  viz.  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  the  parts  about  Hungary,  (say)  in 
Transylvania.  Contrast  this  locality  with  that  of  the 
Avars,  who,  in  their  original  locality,  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  northern  of  Huns;  and  who  (we  must 
remember)  are  distinctly  designated  by  that  name. 
Si  are  the  Acatziri.  Now,  between  these  limits  lay 
the  Scythia  of  Herodotus.  That  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  belonged  to  the  great  Turk  family  is,  in 
the  present  article,  a postulate;  but  evidence  will  be 
given  of  this  fact  in  the  articles  Scythae,  Scytiiia. 
And  the  Huns, with  their  allied  populations,  wereTurk 
also.  Neither,  however,  were  indigenous  to  Europe: 
but,  on  the  contrary,  each  intrusive,  each  originully 
Asiatic  ; each,  under  an  a priori  view  of  their  pro- 
bable origin,  from  the  north-western  parts  of  Inde- 
jiendent  Tartary.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  actual 
facts  of  the  Hun  history,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
migrations  later  than  that  of  the  Soythae  (Skoloti) 
to  bring  them  into  Europe,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such.  And,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual 
facta  in  the  history  of  the  Scythae,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  their  having  either  been  ejected  from 
their  European  occupancies , or  extinguished  as 
populations.  The  only  definite  fact  Is  a change  of 
the  names  by  which  the  populations  of  a certain 
jmrtion  of  Europe  are  known.  It  is  suggested,  then, 
that  the  history  of  the  populations  akin  to  the  Hun, 
from  the  5th  century  forwards,  is,  in  the  main , a 
continuance  of  the  history  of  the  Scythae  of  the  4th 
century  u.  c.  But  is  there  any  evidence  of  such 
continuity  ? It  is  submitted  that  there  is  some. 
The  Kariapoi  of  Herodotus  are,  probably,  the  Cu- 
tiguri  of  later  writens.  The  Huns  of  Attila  arc  not 
only  called  Scythae,  but  more  specifically  lloyal 
Scythae.  (Priscus,  de  Ixgat.  8.  1.)  Lastly,  comes 
the  notice  of  the  XoDvui  (rid  sup.)  by  Ptolem. 

But  what  if  the  A cafz  ri— Agathyrsi  t Mr.  New- 
man, in  a paper  on  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus , places 
them  in  Transylvania.  So  much  for  the  coincidence 
of  place  and  place.  What  as  to  name  and  name  ? 
There  is  a certain  amount  of  difference  we  must 
expect  a priori.  The  two  words  have  come  to  us 
through  different  routes,  and  at  different  times. 
A gathyrsi  is  Greek — early,  classical  Greek  ; as 
(as  Greek)  Roman  also.  It  was  taken  by  our  early 
(’•reek  authorities  at  second-hand  ; perhaps  even  less 
directly  than  that.  This  means,  that  it  was  not 
taken  from  the  A gathyrsi  themselves,  but  that  it 
pissed  through  an  intermediate  language,  becoming 
thereby  liable  to  change. 

But  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Prisons  got  it  either 
first-  hand,  or  through  the  Goths,  and  their  forms  are, 
Afcrf-npoi  and  'Arcartfpoi,  A catziri  (in  certain  MSS., 
Acazziri).  It  would  be  strange  if  the  words  were 
liker  than  they  are.  There  has  been  a difference  of 
medium,  and  a difference  of  form  is  the  natural  result. 
The  present  writer  makes  no  secret  of  laying  great 
stress  on  these  words,  A catziri  and  A gathyrsi,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  indulging  in  etymo- 
logies. He  will,  ere  long,  strengthen  it  by  another  ; 
submitting  that  the  two  combined  are  more  than 
twice  as  strong  as  one  standing  alone  : they  confirm 
each  other.  At  present  he  sums  up  with  the  inference, 
that  If  the  Acatziri  were  Huns,  and  the  Agathyrsi 
Scythae,  and  each  occupied  the  same  locality  at  times 
ao  distant  as  the  ages  of  Herodotus  and  Priscus, 
some  member  of  the  Hun  name,  at  least,  was  in  situ 
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in  Transylvania  six  centuries  before  A Mila's  time, — 
some  Scythians  coincided  with  some  Huns. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  the  history  of  the»e 
parts  be  read  backwards.  For  the  parts  between  the 
Aluta  and  the  Dniester,  itwras  the  Romans  of  Trajan 
who  displaced  the  descendants  of  the  Scythae  of 
Herodotus,  fragments  of  whom  remained  in  Tran- 
sylvania as  Acatziri  in  the  time  of  Attila.  And  why 
not  the  Huns  of  Attila  be  what  the  Acatziri  were  ? 
No  evidence  brings  them  from  any  point  east  of  the 
Aluta.  All  that  evidence  does  is  to  say  that  certain 
Huns  fought  against  certain  Alans  on  the  Maeotis; 
that  certain  Huns  ejected  certain  Thervinga  from 
Bessarabia  ; that  certain  Huns  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Aluta  and  Thei-s.  All  beyond  is  inferener ; 
and  the  inference  of  the  present  writer  is,  that  the  Huns 
of  Attila  were  no  new  comers  in  Hungary.  Where 
was  Attila’s  court  or  camp  ? Not  in  Roman  Dacia, 
nor  yet  in  Roman  Pannonia : but  just  in  that  part 
between  the  two  that  was  never  Romanised  ; a likely 
spot  for  the  remains  of  such  independence  as  the 
Scythian  portion  of  Dacia  might  preserve,  but  not  a 
likely  spot  for  a new  invader  from  the  Don  or  Volga. 
Part,  then,  of  Dacia  was  Scythian  or  Turk  ? Cer- 
tainly. No  man  can  say  how  mneh.  And  the  sub- 
jects of  Decebalus  may  have  been  Scythian  or  Turk, 
descendants  of  the  Agathyrsi,  ancestors  of  the  Acat- 
ziri, cbise  kinsmen  of  the  Huns  of  Attila.  Such  is 
the  inference.  If  soldiers,  why  not  captains  ? why 
not  Decebalus  himself  ? There  are  those  who  may 
think  that  the  notion  of  Decebalus  being  a Turk 
supplies  a redvetio  ad  absurdum.  Yet  it  is  only 
onr  preconceived  notions  that  are  shocked.  No  facts 
are  against  it.  Why  should  not  the  Agathyrsi 
of  Dacia  have  supplied  a leader  as  well  as  any 
other?  Decebalus  is  a word  strange  to  Gothic, 
strange  to  Slavonic,  not  strange  to  Turk  history 
When  the  proper  and  specific  Turks  first  appear  in 
the  field  of  history,  as  they  do  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  name  of  the  first  Turk  khan  is  that  of 
the  last  Dacian  king — Disbul,in  Gibbon;  Aifa&mAoi, 
in  Menander  (p.  301). 

The  true  historical  character  of  Attila  will,  per- 
haps, never  be  recognised ; but,  if  we  must  have 
extremes,  the  doctrine  that  he  was  the  reconstructor 
of  an  impaired  nationality,  and  the  analogue  of  Pela- 
gius  in  Spain  rather  than  of  Tamerlane  in  Asia,  is 
as  little  removed  from  the  probable  truth  as  the 
notion  that  he  was  the  Scourge  of  God  and  the 
symbol  of  barbarism.  The  ejection  of  the  Goths 
seems  to  have  a simple  detail  in  the  history  of 
Dacia,  — possibly  the  first  great  event  in  the  recon- 
struction of  a Scytliic  (or  Scytho-Sarmatian)  king- 
dom as  opposed  to  & Romano- Germanic  one.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  much  more  certain  that  the  Goths  wero 
the  intruders  than  it  is  that  the  Huns  were. 

White  Hums  (0«Wm  Aefooi),  Cidaritah, 
Nkptiiautae,  Ephthaijtar.  — Cidriate  is  the 
name  in  Priscus  ; white,  the  epithet  of  Proco- 
pius. Their  locality  was  the  south-western  part 
of  Turkestan:  their  affinities,  probably  Turk;  the 
present  Turcomans  being  their  likeliest  descendants. 
They  appear  in  history  as  being  engaged  in  a war 
against  Pirozes,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. (Procop.  H.  P.  i.  3.)  They  are  distinctly 
stated  by  Procopius  to  have  agreed  with  the  Huns 
chiefly  in  name ; to  have  been  designated  by  the 
epithet  white,  because  their  complexion  was  fair, 
to  have  been  comparatively  civilised,  settled,  and 
agricultural. 

CmoKiTAE. — Neumann  considered  that  a popu- 
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]:ition  named  by  Aunniaims  Marcellinus  Chionib is, 
are  Huns — name  for  name.  Their  king  Grurn bates, 
along  with  the  king  of  the  Caucasian  Albania,  was 
an  ally  of  Sapor  in  the  war  against  Julian  (xviii. 
6.  § 22).  Populations  akin  to  the  lluns  in  North- 
ern Armenia,  or  along  the  Georgian  frontier,  are 
by  no  means  improbable. 

Relations  or  thk  Himwi  to  the  Hun- jo 
nr  Chinese  history. — The  criticism  upon  the 
connection  ( real  or  supposed)  of  the  Huns  with  a 
population  that  came  in  coutact  with  the  Chinese, 
has  been  deferred  until  the  present  occasion.  It 
comes  best  after  a notice  of  the  White  Huns. 
Gibbon's  account  is  that  of  De  Guignes.  Neumann 
has  adopted,  and  in  some  degree  sanctioned,  the 
views  of  the  French  and  English  historians.  As 
Nenmann  is  well  versed  in  Chinese  literature,  his 
opinion  is  important.  The  criticism  of  the  present 
writer  is  based  upon  no  pretence  of  anything  of  the 
sort.  He  only  takes  the  evidence  as  he  finds  it. 
Let  us  see  what  is  stated,  and  then  compare  it  with 
wbat  is  proved.  A writer  (Ssc-ma-tsien)  whose 
dato  is  fixed  about  u.  c.  100,  but  whose  writings 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  and  who  is  only  known 
from  being  quoted  by  Ma-tu-an-lin  (a  writer  of  the 
eighth  century  a.  i>.),  is  said  to  have  stated  that, 
between  B.  c.  2357  and  u.  c.  2205,  there  lived  on 
the  Upper  Hoangho  a tribe  called  by  the  Chinese 
Shan-jang  ( armed  mountaineers).  Between  B.  C. 
2205  and  b.  u.  1766,  the  name  fur  the  population 
of  these  localities  is  Hun  jo.  That  the  Shan-jang 
are  the  Hun-jo  under  a Chinese,  and  the  Hun-jo 
the  Shan-jang  under  a native  name,  is  stated  by 
Neamann  ; but  it  is  an  inference  of  his  own,  un- 
supported (so  far  ns  his  text  goes)  by  anything 
Chinese.  Hence,  admitting  the  Hun-jo  to  be 
Huns,  the  evidence  of  their  being  Shan-jang  is  in- 
complete. This  subtracts  something  from  their 
antiquity.  The  history  proceeds  with  the  statement 
that  — about  n.  c.  300  there  was  a great  Tanjou 
(sovereign)  of  the  Hun  jo  named  Tetiman,  and  that 
he  came  1000  years  after  an  individual  named  Sliun- 
wei ; nothing  being  known  for  the  interval.  This 
subtracts  agan  from  the  historical  antiquity  of  the 
Hun-jo.  About  b.  c.  207  Maotun  compters  great 
part  of  China,  and  about  A.  D.  90  his  descendants 
are  themselves  conquered  and  ejected.  This  wc 
get  from  the  Chinese.  Wc  also  get  the  statement 
that  these  broken  and  ejected  Hun-jo  moved  west- 
wards. They  are  now  getting  towards  a time  and 
place  where  European  history  takes  cognisance  of 
them.  The  Hun-jo  are  pressed  by  the  Chinese, 
press  npon  the  Alans,  und  come  out  as  the  lluns  of 
the  time  of  Valens. 

It  may  narrow  the  question  if  wc  criticise  this 
last  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Hun-jo  only;  leaving 
out  the  earlier  ones,  as  being  bat  remotely  connected 
with  that  of  the  Huns.  Can  the  fugitive  from  China, 
a.  i>.  90,  be  connected  with  the  invaders  of  South 
Russia  in  the  time  of  Valens  ? The  best  attention 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  able  to 
give  to  the  modern  writers  on  this  subject,  has  left 
him  with  the  conviction  that  the  connection  is  one 
of  their  own  making.  No  western  writer  carries  the 
Huns  east  of  the  Volga  ; no  Chinese  one,  west  of  the 
latitude  of  Lake  Baikal.  Neumann's  references  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  Alans  arc  mentioned  by  the 
Chinese  historians.  The  context  shows  that  they 
are  not.  The  link,  then,  is  hypothetical  aud  unsa- 
tisfactory. 

It  may  liave  struck  sumc  that  the  whole  of  the 
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Chinese  evidence  for  these  early  times  is  unsatis- 
factory,— unsatisfactory  even  as  a general  view. 
But  there  are  suspicious  details  as  well.  Tcuman, 
the  first  Tanjou  of  the  Huns,  reappears  some  cen- 
turies later  os  the  first  Khan  of  the  Turks.  Neu- 
mann himself  argues  that  the  word  Gan-tsai  (or 
Antsai)  in  the  Chinese  books  means  Asia,  word  for 
word ; and  tliat  it  was  a name  taken  from  the 
western  world.  If  this,  why  not  more  ? Why  not 
the  name  Hun-jo?  The  facts  that  are  found  in  the 
writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  Hun-jo  history,  ns 
taken  from  the  Chinese,  are  suspiciously  like  the 
facts  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  The  name  Dit- 
a-pul  is  given  os  being  a Chinese  form  for  Aifdgoo- 
Aoj,  a king  certainly  connected  with  Byzantine,  not 
so  certainly  with  Chinese,  history,  tl  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  wholo  history  of  the  Hun-jo  is 
older  than  the  influence  of  those  Syrian  Christians 
in  China  and  Mongolia,  who  gave  the  Mongol  inns 
their  alphabet,  and  with  it  (perhaps)  a sufficient 
inkling  of  the  history  of  Western  Asia  to  be  adapted 
to  the  antiquities  of  their  own  country. 

But,  granting  this  view  to  be  untenable  and  that 
the  Chinese  history  is  authentic,  wc  must  remember 
that  the  Huns  of  Attila  were  one  thing,  the  White 
Huns  of  Turkestan  another;  and  it  may  be  added 
that,  if  some  Huns  or  other  must  be  brought  in 
contact  with  China,  the  rase  is  the  stronger  fur 
those  of  Turkestan.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
Turk  populations  of  Yarkend  and  Khoten  belong  to 
wliut  is  called  Chinese  Tartary  ; whereas,  betw  een 
the  Northern  Turks  (Tnrtary)  and  China,  the  vast 
tract  of  Mongolia  intervenes. 

Such  is  a sketch  of  the  reasons  for  disconnecting 
the  Huns  of  Attila  and  the  Hun-jo  of  Chinese 
authors.  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  jrc. ; Creasy, 
Decisive  Battle*  of  the  RrorW(Cbalon») ; I>e  Guignes,. 
Ifistoiredes  Huns;  Neumann,  Die  Vofker  des  Sud~ 
ichen  Hut  glands.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

HUNNUM,  in  Britain,  the  fifth  station  along  the 
line  of  the  Vallum,  beginning  at  Segedunum 
( Wcdlsend),  where  the  Notitia  places  the  Ala  Sabi- 
niana  — a body  of  troops  probably  named  after 
Hadrian's  empress,  Sabina.  It  coincides  with  the 
present  locality  of  Jlalton , where  Roman  remains  are 
abundant,  atul  where,  in  a.i>.  1600,  Camden  found  a 
monumental  slab  erected  to  the  memory  of  a soldier 
of  the  Ala  Sabiniana.  For  a notice  of  the  excavation 
made  at  Hunnum  and  its  results,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  Roman  road,  and  a bridge  made  out  an  older 
Roman  one,  see  Bruce’s  Homan  Wall , pp.  126 — 
141.  [RG.L] 

HYAEA.  [Hyi.k,  No.  2.] 

HYAMPKIA.  [Delphi,  p.  764.  a.] 
HYA'MPOLIS  (’TtfyoroAu:  Fth. 'TapwoXbijf), 
an  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  mentioned  by  Homer  (//. 
ii.  521),  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Hyantes  after  they  had  been  expelled  from  Boeotia 
by  the  Cadmeians.  (Paus.  ix.  35.  §5;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  424.)  It  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from 
Orchomenus  to  Opus  (Paus.  /.  c.),  and,  as  it  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  a valley  which  formed  a con- 
venient passage  from  Locris  into  Phocis  and  Boeotia, 
its  name  frequently  occurs  in  history.  It  was  at 
the  entrance  of  this  pass  that  the  Phocians  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Thessalians.  (Herod,  viii.  28.) 
Hyampolis  was  afterwards  destroyed,  along  with  the 
other  1'hocian  towns,  by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Herod, 
viii.  33.)  In  b.  c.  371  Ja^on,  in  his  march  through 
Phocis,  when  he  was  returning  from  Boeotia  after 
the  battle  of  Lcuctr«,  is  said  to  have  taken  To/iso- 
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Atrurv  rb  wpodarttor  (Xen.  Jlell.  vi.  4.  § 27), 
which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Cleonae,  a village  belonging  to  Hyampolis.  (Plut. 
de  VirL  AfuL  p.  244;  Valcken.  ad  Herod . viii.  28.) 
In  b.  c.  347  a battle  was  fought  near  Hyampolis 
between  the  Boeotians  and  Phocians.  (Diod.  xvi. 
56.)  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
Philip ; but,  as  Pausanias  states  that  the  ancient 
agora,  senate- house,  and  theatre  were  still  remain- 
ing in  his  time,  it  must  have  been  chiefly  the  fortifi- 
cations which  were  destroyed  by  Philip.  At  all 
events  it  continued  to  be  an  inhabited  city,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  18.)  It  was  embellished  by  Hadrian  with  a 
Stoa.  Pausanias  mentions  also  a temple  of  Artemis, 
who  was  the  deity  chiefly  worshipped  iu  the  city. 
(Pans.  x.  35.  §§  6,  7.)  Pliny  (iv.  7-  s.  12)  and 
Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 20)  erroneously  describe  Hyam- 
polis as  a city  of  Boeotia. 

The  ruins  of  Hyampolis  may  be  seen  upon  a 
height  about  five  minutes  northward  of  the  village 
of  Vogdhani.  “ The  entire  circuit  of  the  fortifica- 
tions is  traceable,  but  they  are  moet  complete  on  the 
western  side.  The  masonry  is  of  the  third  order, 
nearly  approaching  to  the  most  regular  kind.  The 
circumference  is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile.  The 
direct  distance  to  this  ruin  from  the  summit  of  Abae 
is  not  more  than  a mile  and  a half  in  a north-west 
direction.  Below  Vogdhani,  on  the  side  of  a steep 
bank  which  falls  to  the  valley  of  Khubavo , a foun- 
tain issuing  from  the  rock  is  discharged  through 
two  spouts  into  a stone  reservoir  of  ancient  construc- 
tion. which  stands  probably  in  its  original  place." 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  pp.  167,  »eq.) 

Strabo  relates  (/.  c.)  that  there  was  another  town, 
named  Hyampolis,  in  Phocis,  situated  on  Par- 
nassus. 

HY  ANTES  ("Torre  *),  are  mentioned  among  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  who  were  driven 
out  of  this  country  by  the  Cadmeians,  whereupon 
they  founded  the  town  of  Hyampolis  in  Phocis. 
(Paus.  ix.  5.  § 1,  ix.  35.  § 5;  Strab.  vii.  p.  321,  ix. 
)-p.  401,  424,  x.  p.  464.) 

HYBLA  ("T/3A*:  Eth.  'TflAaJor,  Hyblensis,  but 
the  adjective  form  is  Hyblaeus),  is  the  name  of  no 
less  than  three  cities  of  Sicily,  which  are  often  con- 
founded with  each  other,  and  which  it  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  distinguish. 

1.  The  largest  and  most  considerable  of  the  three, 
thence  called  for  distinction's  sake  Hybla  Major  or 
Magna  (’T/5Aa  r\  pfifav,  Steph.  B.;  Pans.  v.  23 
§6;  on  coins  *T£Aa  MtydKrj : Eckhel,  vol.  i. 
p.  216),  was  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  | 
Mount  Aetna,  not  far  from  the  river  Symaethus. 
Hence  it  is  described  by  Pausanias  (in  whose  time 
it  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent  city)  as  situated 
in  the  territory  of  Catana  (Jr  rg  Kararoig,  l.  c.). 
In  like  manner,  we  find  it  noticed  by  Thucydides 
as  a place  between  Catana  and  Ccnturipa,  so  that 
the  Athenians,  on  their  return  from  an  expedition  to 
the  latter  city,  ravaged  the  corn  fields  of  the  Ines- 
saeans  and  Hyblaeans.  (Thuc.  vi.  96).  It  Mas 
clearly  a Siculian  city;  and  hence,  at  an  earlier 
period,  it  is  mentioned  among  the  other  towns  of 
that  people  in  the  interior  of  the  island  which 
Dncetius  sought  to  unite  into  a common  league,  a 
measure  to  which  the  Hyblaeans  alone  refused  to 
accede.  (Diod.  xi.  88).  It  is  quite  clear  that,  in 
all  the  above  passages,  the  Aetnaean  Hybla  is  the 
one  meant : and  it  seems  probable  that  the  city  of 
Hybla,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Athenians  soon 


after  their  landing  in  Sicily  (Thuc.  vi.  62),  but 
without  success,  was  no  other,  though  Thucydides 
calls  it  Hybla  Geleatis  ("TjflAa  rj  r«A«anj),  an 
epithet  which  has  been  generally  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  second  city  of  the  name.  (See  No.  2.) 

Daring  the  Second  Panic  War,  Livy  mentions 
Hybla  as  one  of  the  towns  that  were  induced  to 
revolt  to  the  Carthaginians  in  b.  c.  211,  but  were 
quickly  recovered  by  the  Roman  praetor  M.  Cor- 
nelius. (Liv.  xxvi.  21.)  In  the  time  of  Cicero  the 
Ilyblcnses  (evidently  the  people  of  the  Aetnaean 
city)  appear  as  a considerable  municipal  commu- 
nity, with  a territory  fertile  in  com  (Cic.  I err.  iii. 
43):  and  Hybla  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
interior  of  Sicily  which  Pomponius  Mela  thinks 
worthy  of  mention.  Its  name  is  also  found  both  in 
Pliny,  who  reckons  it  among  the  u populi  stipen- 
diary ” of  the  island,  and  in  Ptolemy.  Hence  it  is 
strange  that  Pausanias  appears  to  speak  of  it  as 
b his  time  utterly  desolate.  The  passage,  how- 
ever, is  altogether  so  confused  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  of  which  Hybla  he  is  there  speaking. 
(Mel.  ii.  7.  § 16;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Ptol.  iii.  4. 
§ 14 ; Pans,  v.  23.  § 6.)  We  find  no  later  notice 
of  it,  though  an  inscription  of  Christian  times  found 
at  Catana  appears  to  refer  to  Hybla  as  still  existing 
under  its  ancient  name.  (Castell.  Inter.  Sicil. 
p.  253,  no.  42.) 

The  site  caunot  be  fixed  with  certainty  : but  the 
position  suggested  by  Cluverius,  at  Patemo  (about 
12  miles  from  Catania ),  is  probable  enough,  and 
derives  strong  confirmation  from  the  discovery  in 
that  city  of  an  altar  dedicate*!  M Veneri  Victrici 
Hyblensi.”  (Cluver.  SiciL  p.  235;  Castell.  Num. 
VeL  SiciL  p.  36.)  The  difficulty  of  its  determina- 
tion  arises  from  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  site  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Aetna.  [Abtha.] 
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2.  Hybla,  called  by  Stephanus  “ the  Little"  (b 
UtKpa),  and  by  Pausanias  Hybla  Gerefitis  (ij  V *p*a- 
ns,  Pans.  v.  23.  § 6),  was  intimately  connected, 
if  not  identical,  with  the  Greek  colony  of  M^oara, 
which  thence  derived  the  name  of  Meoara  Hy- 
blaea.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  between 
the  different  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  that 
colony  [Meoara],  but  all  agree  that  it  was  founded 
in  the  territory,  if  not  exactly  on  the  site,  of  the 
Siculian  town  of  Hybla.  (Thuc.  vi.  4 ; Strab.  vi. 
p.267;  Scyinti.  Ch.  277  ; Serv.  ad  l'irg.  Ed. 
i.  55.)  Megara  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse 
after  it  had  subsisted  245  years,  and  its  inhabitants 
expelled  or  removed  elsewhere.  (Thuc.  /.  c.)  Its 
territory  was  naturally  incorporated  with  that  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  site  of  the  city  itself  appears  to 
have  remained  desolate  till  the  Athenian  expedition 
to  Sicily,  B.  c.  415,  when  we  find  Lamachus  judi- 
ciously proposing  to  occupy  it  as  the  naval  station 
of  the  Athenian  fleet.  (Thuc.  vi.  49.)  But  this 
advice  was  overruled,  and  the  next  spring  the  Syra- 
cusans erected  a foit  for  the  protection  of  the  site, 
which  the  Athenians  repeatedly  attacked,  but  with- 
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out  success.  (Id.  vi.  75,  94.)  After  fins  we  hear 
nothing  more  either  of  Megan  or  Hybla  until  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  the  former  is  mentioned 
as  a small  town  which  was  occupied  by  the  Syra- 
cusans during  their  hostile  operations  against  Mar- 
cell us,  and  was  in  consequence  taken  by  assault, 
plundered,  and  destroyed  by  that  general,  b.  c.  214. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  30,  35.)  A small  town  seems,  however, 
to  have  again  grown  up  upon  the  site:  Cicero 
notices  it  under  the  name  of  Megans,  but  calls  it 
only  “ a place”  near  Syracuse,  without  indicating 
that  it  was  a town  ; but  both  Mela  and  Pliny  dis- 
tinctly call  it  such.  (Cic.  Verr.  v.  25  ; Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 16.)  Strabo,  on  the  o’her 
hand,  says  that  the  city  of  Megara  no  longer  existed, 
hut  the  name  of  Hyblu  still  remained:  and  Pausa- 
nias  speaks  of  the  latter  as  a village  in  the  territory 
of  Catena.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  267  ; Pant.  v.  23.  § 6.) 
The  inference  which  we  may  probably  draw  from 
these  contradictory  statements  is,  that  there  was  a 
mh.iII  place  on  the  spot  which  was  sometimes  known 
:is  Megara,  sometimes  as  Hybla.  The  latter  name, 
ns  Strabo  tells  us,  still  retained  some  celebrity  from 
the  fame  of  the  Hvblacan  honey,  which  was  pro- 
duced on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  praises  of 
which  arc  sung  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; 
Yirg.  EcL  i.  35,  viL  37  ; (hud,  Trist.  v.  13.  22, 
Ex,  Pont.  »v.  15.  10 ; Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  199.) 

Pnusaniits  appears  to  apply  to  this  Hybla  the 
epithet  of  Gcreatis  (r«peor<r),  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  the  same  word  with  the  r*A«Srtf  of  Thu- 
cydides (vi.  62),  thongh  (as  already  observed)  the 
latter  author  seems  to  give  the  name  to  the  Act*- 
naean  Hybla:  the  circumstances  of  the  campaign 
rendering  it  highly  improbable  that  the  Megaraean 
Hybla  can  be  there  meant,  even  if  there  was  any 
fcuch  place  then  in  existence.  But  Stephanus  also 
gives  the  name  of  Galeotae  to  the  citizens  of  Megara 
Hyhlaea  ('Tj0Aa  y funph,  lit  ol  woKireu  'TjSAaloi 
PaA'cvra*  Mcyapfcj,  Stcph.  B.  v.  "T $Aa):  and 
these  Galeotae  are  noticed  by  Cicero,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Philistos,  as  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  (Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  20),  a 
quality  which  Pausonias  expressly  ascribes,  on  the 
tame  authority,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hybla  Gereatis. 
( Pans.  v.  23.  § 6.)  We  seem,  therefore,  compelled 
to  admit  that  these  Galeotae  were  the  native  or 
Biculian  inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  which  Megara 
was  founded : and  it  seems  at  least  highly  probable 
that  there  always  existed  a Siculian  town  of  Hybla, 
distinct  from  the  Greek  city  of  Megara,  though  of 
course  dependent  upon  the  latter  in  the  days  of  its 
power.  But  the  passage  of  Patisanias  as  it  stands, 
is  so  confused  (if  not  corrupt)  that  it  is  difficult  to 
rely  on  it : and  he  himself  admits  the  confusion  that 
frequently  existed  between  the  two  cities  of  the 
name,  and  which  prevented  him  from  pronouncing 
positively  which  of  them  it  was  that  had  dedicated 
offerings  at  Olympia.  (Pans.  1.  c.) 

The  site  of  the  Megaraean  Hyt.'a  appears  to  be 
clearly  fixed  near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Cantaro,  he  ancient  Alahus,  a small  stream  flowing 
into  the  hinns  Megarensis:  a short  distance  from 
its  right  bulk,  Fazello  describes  the  ruins  of  a con- 
siderable town  as  visible  in  his  day,  but  in  D’Orville’s 
time  there  remained  only  very  slight  and  uncertain 
vestiges.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  iii.  4.  p.  159  ; D'Or- 
ville,  Simla , p.  172.)  Cluverius  follows  Fazello  in 
regarding  the-**  as  the  remains  of  the  Greek  colony 
of  Megara,  but  there  seems  much  reason  to  supjiose 
tliat  that  city  was  situated  nearer  to  the  modern 
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A gotta.  [Mkoara.]  The  neighbouring  village 
of  \felilli  is  supposed  by  local  writers  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  honey  of  the  Hybiaeati  hills, 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  situated. 

3.  The  third  city  of  the  name,  called  by  Stepha- 
nus  “ the  Less  ” ('TjBAa  y iKirrtor),  and  sumamed 
Hkka  or  Hkraka  (’'Hpa,  'Hpafa),  is  much  the 
least  known  of  the  three.  No  allusion  to  it  is  found 
in  Pausanias,  where  he  is  distinguishing  the  other 
two  cities  of  the  name,  nor  in  any  of  the  geogra- 
phers : but  we  find  in  the  Itineraries  a town  of 
Hybla,  placed  on  the  line  of  road  from  Syracuse  to 
Agrigentum,  which  is  certainly  distinct  from  both 
the  preceding,  and  can  therefore  be  no  other  than 
the  third  Hybla  of  Stephanus.  It  was  situated, 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  18  miles  from  Acme 
( Palazzolo ),  on  the  road  to  Agrigentum.  but  its 
precise  site  has  not  been  identified.  (I tin.  Ant  p.  89; 
Tab.  Pent.').  A passage  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of 
a town  called  Hera,  in  Sicily  (ad  Att.  ii.  1.  fcj  5),  has 
been  thought  to  refer  to  this  town ; but  the  reading 
is  very  doubtful. 

The  circumstance  that  there  were  so  many  towns 
called  Hybla  in  Sicily  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Patisanias,  tliat  there  was  a local 
divinity  of  the  name.  (Paus.  v.  23.  § 6.)  [E.H.B.] 

HY'CCARA  or  HY'CARA  (*T«*«p«,  Thuc.; 
"Tiropa,  Diod.,  Steph.  B.  : Elk.  Titdproj,  Id.),  a 
small  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Pa- 
normus  and  the  port  of  Segesta.  Thucydides  tells 
us  it  was  a Sicanian  town ; and  it  appears  to  have 
been  independent  of,  and  on  hostile  terms  with,  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Segesta.  Hence,  during  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  d.  c.  415,  Kicias,  as 
he  was  proceeding  with  the  fleet  along  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island,  landed  at  Hyccara,  which  he  took  and 
plundered,  and  afterwards  made  it  over  to  the 
Segestans.  (Thuc.  vi.  62 ; Diod.  xiii.  6 ) The 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  realised  100  talents  by 
the  booty  thus  acquired  : among  |he  captives  taken 
on  this  occasion  was  the  celebrat<-d  courtesan  Lais, 
then  a mere  child,  who  was  carried  to  Corinth  and 
there  sold  as  a slave.  (Plut.  A'ic.  15,  Alcib.  39; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  589 ; Paus.  ii.  2.  § 5 ; Stcph.  B. 
$.  v.  "T Kapa\  Scbol.  is  Aristoph.  PbtL  179.)  No 
subsequent  notice  of  Hyccara  is  found  in  history : it 
probably  continued  to  be  but  a small  place,  and  a 
mere  dependency  of  Segesta  or  Panorama : but  it 
did  not  cease  to  exist,  f>>r  its  name  reappears  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (pp.  91,  97),  which  places  it 
M.  P.  from  Panormus,  proceeding  along  the  cna>t  to 
the  westward.  This  distance  coincides  with  a place 
called  Muro  di  Carmi , where,  according  to  Fazello, 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  were  still  visible  in  bis 
time.  The  modern  town  of  Carmi  (the  name  of 
which  is  probably  derived  from  tliat  of  Hyccara) 
has  been  removed  to  a distance  of  three  miles 
inland.  (Fazell.  de  Keb.  Sic.  vii.  6 ; Cluver.  Sicil. 
p.  272.)  [E.H.B.J 

HYDASPES  ('TWoittjv,  Strab.  xv.  p.  686;  Plin. 
vi.  20.  s.  23 ; Mela,  iii.  7.  6 ; Curt.  iv.  5 ; Dion. 
Perieg.  v.  1139),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  that 
part  of  India  called  the  Panjab.  It  rises  in  the 
north-western  Uimdleh  mountains  in  Kashmir,  and, 
after  flowing  nearly  S.,  falls  into  the  Acesines  or 
Chendb.  Its  Sanscrit  name  was  Vi  tost  a,  which  is 
probably  preserved  in  that  of  one  of  its  modern  titles, 
of  the  river  of  BehuL  Its  present  most  usual  name 
is  Jefum.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  this  river  that 
Alexander  built  his  fleet  of  timber  which  he  procured 
from  the  Montes  Emodi  (western  Uimdleh)  (Strab. 
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xv.  p.  G98),  and  fought  the  great  battle  with  Poms, 
founding,  after  its  successful  termination,  two  cities 
in  commemoration  of  it, — Nicaea  (now  Be  hut  f)and 
Bucephala.  (Arrian,  A nab.  v.  19.)  Arrian  re- 
marks that  the  Hydaspes,  on  flowing  into  the  Acesines, 
lost  its  name;  hut  that  the  Acesines,  after  receiving 
the  Hydraotes,  preserved  its  title  unchanged  (vi.  14; 
Curt,  ix.  4).  The  river  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered one  of  great  size  by  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander’s invasion,  as  it  is  stated  that  Alexander  saw 
crocodiles  on  its  banks.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  696.)  Many 
wonderful  stories  seem  to  have  been  related  about  it 
by  the  poets,  whence  Horace  speaks  of  “ fabulosus 
Hydaspua”  (Carm.  i.  22.  8).  Virgil  calls  it  “ Mo- 
dus Hydaspes”  {Georg,  iv.  211),  using  Medua  in 
the  general  sense  of  eastern.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bi- 
daspes  (BiSdownr,  vii.  1.  26),  which  is  nearer  to  its 
native  name  than  the  more  common  Greek  appel- 
lation. [V.J 

HY*DATA  (*T Kara,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 9),  a town  in 
Dacia,  which  has  been  identified  with  Kurts  Ard- 
tchuch  in  Wallachia.  (Koppen,  Nachr.  v on  einigen 
in  Ungam . Siebenburgen,  bejindlichen  Alt.,  Wien, 
1823,  p.  19.)  [E.B.J.] 

HYDE,  a town  of  uncertain  site,  on  the  frontier 
oetween  Cappadocia  and  Galatia.  (Plin.  v.  25;  Hie- 
rod,  p.  675:  Concil.  Chalced.  p.526.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDISSA  (*Tfh(r<ra),  a small  town  in  Caria, 
respecting  the  site  of  which  nothing  is  known,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  situated  on  the  ea>t  of  My  lasso. 
(Ptol.  v.  2.  § 20;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  "Tburaos;  Plin.  v 
29.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDRA  (*T8pa),  a promontory  on  the  south  of 
the  gulf  of  Elaea  in  AeolU,  forming  the  south-wes- 
tern comer  of  the  bay,  and  now  called  Cape  Folia. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  622;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 6.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDRA*  [Aktoija,  p.  64,  a.] 

HYDRAMU M {^Tbpapov,  Staduism. ; 'TSpa^uta, 
Steph.  B. : Eth.  ‘Tbpapitis),  a city  of  Crete,  wliich 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  places  at  100  stadia  to  the 
E.  of  Amphimatrium.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  , 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  modern  Sfakian  village 
of  Dhrdmia,  situated  in  the  fertile  little  plain  run- 
ning between  the  mountains  and  the  shore  along  the 
bay  of  Amphimalla.  (Pashley,  Trav.  voh  i.  p.  72; 
Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  395,  434.)  [E.  B.  J.) 

HYDRAO'TES  {’TSpwhrtis,  Arrian,  A nab.  vi.  8, 
13,  14,  ImL  c.  3),  a river  of  the  Panjdb , which  flows 
nearly  SW.  from  the  lower  chaiu  of  the  western 
Jfimdleh  mountains  till  it  joins  the  A cosines  ( Che- 
ndb).  Its  Sanscrit  name  is  J'ravati,  which  has 
been  slightly  modified  into  its  present  appellation  of 
the  Ravi.  According  to  Arrian,  the  river  joined  the 
Aeesines  in  the  territory  of  the  Cambistboli,  after 
having  already  received  as  tributaries  the  Hyphasis 
(now  Vipdta).  the  Soranges,  and  the  Neudrus.  ( fnd. 
c.  4.)  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  the  Hypliasis 
falls  into  the  Acesines  somewhat  below  the  2/y- 
draotes.  Strabo  calls  this  river  Hyamtis  ('Topwrtr, 
xv.  pp.  694 — 697),  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
to  the  form  of  the  native  name.  Curtius,  on  the 
other  hand,  writes  Hydraotes  (ix.  1.  § 13).  Ptolemy 
speaks  of  a river  he  calls  the  Adris  or  Ruadris, 
which  is  probably  the  same  stream  (vii.  1.  §§  26, 

27)-  [V.] 

HY'DRKA  C-ttpia:  Elk.  -rSp,irqs : Hydra),  a 
small  island  off  the  coast  of  Hermionis  and  Troc- 
xenia.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hermione,  who  gave  the  island  to  the  Samian  exiles 
instead  of  money,  and  the  latter  pawned  it  to  the 
Troexcniana.  (Ilccat.  ap.  Steph.  B.  i.  r.;  Herod. 
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iii.  59;  Pans.  ii.  34.  § 9.)  Hydrea,  which  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  antiquity,  became  in  modern  times  the 
head-quarters  of  Grecian  commerce  and  the  cradle 
of  modem  Grecian  freedom.  Although  Hydra  is 
only  a few  miles  in  circumference,  so  rocky  as 
scarcely  to  yield  the  common  vegetables,  and  with 
no  wnter  except  what  is  collected  in  cisterns,  it 
attained  by  its  commerce  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  prosperity.  Before  the  Greek  revolution  it  had 
a wealthy  population  of  more  than  25,000  souN, 
and  upwards  of  300  trading  vessels.  But  the  losses 
which  the  Hydriotes  experienced  gave  a blow  to 
their  prosperity  from  which  they  have  never  re- 
covered. (Holland,  Travel m,  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  2nd  ed.; 
Boblaye,  Recherche a,  ifc.  p.  63 ; Leake,  Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  284,  seq. ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  456  ) 

HYDRE'LA  ("YbprjXa),  a town  in  Caria,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Hydrelus,  one  of  three  bro- 
thers who  emigrated  from  Sparta.  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
650;  Steph.  B.  ».  r.;  Liv.  xxxvii.  56.)  The  1/y - 
drtlitae,  no  doubt  the  people  of  Hydrela  (Plin.  v. 
29),  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Cibyra.  [L.  S.] 

HYDRIACUS  (’TSpiaiaJs),  a small  stream  which 
ran  into  the  sea  along  the  c«jast  of  Gedroeia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  name  by  Marcian  (p.  22)  and 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  § 8).  [V.] 

HYDRUNTUM,  called  in  Greek  and  sometimes 
also  in  Latin  HYDRUS  ('TSpout : Eth.  'Tbpovvr io$ ; 
Hydruntinus,  but  an  inscription  has  Hndrentinus: 
Otranto ),  a city  of  Calabria,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  a port  of  considerable  importance,  fur 
which  it  was  indebted  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to  the  coast  of  Greece, 
the  passage  being  shorter  even  than  that  from  Brun  - 
dusium.  (Cic.  ad  A it.  xv.  21.)  We  have  very  little 
information  as  to  its  early  history;  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was  a Greek  city,  or  at  least  had  re- 
ceived a Greek  colony,  though  the  tradition  related 
by  StephAnus  of  Byzantium  (a.  r.  Blows),  which 
represented  it  as  founded  by  Cretans,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  legends  which  ascribed  a Cretan 
origin  to  the  Sallentines  and  Messapians,  rather  than 
to  any  historical  Greek  colony.  But  Scylax  dis- 
tinctly notices  “ the  port  of  Hydros,"  in  a passago 
where  lie  b speaking  only  of  Greek  towns  (Scyl. 
p.  5.  § 14);  and  though  he  there  seems  to  imply  thnt 
it  was  not  an  independent  city  like  Metapuntuin  or 
Tarentum,  he  elsewhere  (p.  11.  § 27)  calls  it  w6\ it 
«V  vp  ’Icuroyif : hence  it  teems  highly  probable  that 
it  was  at  that  time  merely  a dependency  of  Tarentum. 
Nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  Hydruntum  for  some  time 
after  it  had  fallen,  with  the  rest  of  the  Me-sapian  pen- 
insula, under  the  Roman  yoke;  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  colony  at  Brnndusium  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  that  port  having,  doubtless,  tended  to 
throw  Hydruntum  into  the  shade.  But  as  early  as 
B.  c.  191  we  And  that  it  was  a customary  place  of 
landing  in  Italy,  for  those  who  came  from  Greece 
and  crossed  over  from  Corey  ra  (Liv.  xxxvi.  21);  and 
thb  probably  continued  to  he  a route  much  fre- 
quented, while  Brundusium  was  the  point  of  com- 
munication with  Apollonia  and  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
Cicero,  however,  recognises  the  fact,  that  the  shortest 
passage  from  Italy  to  the  opposite  coast  was  from 
Hydruntum,  which  for  that  reason  he  himself  seems 
to  have  preferred  to  Brundusium;  though  Pliny  tells 
us  that  the  latter  route,  though  longer,  was  the 
safer  of  the  two.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  xv.  21,  xvi.  6,  ad 
Fam.  xvi.  9 ; Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16.)  All  the  an- 
cient geographers  mention  Hydruntum  as  situated 
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at  the  month  or  entrance  of  the  Adriatic:  Pliny 
i-tates  the  width  of  the  strait  which  separated  it  from 
the  opposite  coast  near  Apolionia  at  50  M.  P.,  which 
is  just  about  the  truth;  and  this  accords  also  with 
Strabo’s  statement,  that  it  was  400  stadia  (50  M.  P.) 
from  Hydruntum  to  the  island  of  Soson  near  the 
Acroceraunian  Promontory.  Pliny  adds  a strange 
story,  that  Pyrrhus  had  at  one  time  formed  the 
project  of  closing  up  the  passage  with  a bridge  of 
boats,  and  that  the  same  idea  had  been  taken  up 
at  a later  time  by  M.  Varro,  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Strob.  vi.  p.  281; 
Mel.  ii.  4.  § 7 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  $ 14  ) Strabo  speaks 
of  Hydruntuin  as  in  his  time  but  a small  place 
(woKlxrrj,  /.  c.);  but  it  seems  to  bare  risen  into  a 
considerable  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire (Orel!.  /user.  2570  ; Lib.  CoL  p.  262),  and 
increased  gradually  in  importance  as  Brundusium 
declined.  [Bkuxoubium.]  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  appears  to  have  become  the  usual  place 
of  passage,  not  only  to  Greece,  but  to  Apolionia, 
Dyrrhachium,  and  thence  to  Constantinople;  so 
that  the  Itineraries  all  give  the  routes  of  com- 
munication between  Italy  and  the  Kast  upon  this 
supposition,  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  115,  32.1,  3*29  ; /tin. 
At  aril.  p.  489 ; Itin.  flier.  p.  609.)  The  same 
state  of  things  continued  also  after  the  full  of  the 
Western  Empire  : hence,  during  the  wars  of  the 
Goths  with  Belisarius  and  Narses,  Hydruntum  as- 
sumes an  importance  very  different  from  what  it 
possessed  in  Roman  times.  (Procop.  B.  V.  i.  1, 
B.  G.  iii.  30,  Ac.,  where  the  name  is  corruptly 
written  Apvovr.)  It  w’as  one  of  the  last  oities  in  the 
S.  of  Italy  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  from  whom  it  was  not  finally 
wrested  till  the  11th  contury.  The  modem  town  of 
Otranto  is  a poor  decayed  place,  though  still  the  see 
of  a bishop:  it  was  taken  and  plundered  in  1480 
by  the  Turks;  a calamity  which  it  has  nevor  re- 
covered. Galateo,  a local  historian,  who  saw  it  pre- 
vious to  that  event,  describes  it  as  then  a flourishing 
and  populous  place,  though,  like  Taranto,  occupying 
only  t he  citadel  or  arx  of  the  ancient  city  : the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  could  be  distinctly  traced, 
inclosing  a space  of  11  stadia,  and  fortified  with 
towers;  but,  he  adds,  “ all  thie  is  now  levelled  with 
the  ground.”  Recent  travellers  have  found  no  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity  but  the  pavement  of  the  Via 
Trajana,  and  some  marble  columns  and  mosaic 
pavements  in  the  present  cathedral.  A ruined 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple.  (Galateo,  de  Situ  fa • 
pygiae,  pp.  47 — 50 ; Rotnanelli,  voL  ii.  pp.  i 10,  111; 
Craven,  Travels,  pp.  142 — 144.)  Though  in  such 
a decayed  condition,  Otranto  stilt  gives  name  to  the 
province,  which  is  known  as  the  Terra  di  Otranto , 
and  includes  the  whole  of  the  Iapvgian  or  Calabrian 
jjeninsula. 

The  little  river  Idro,  the  sluggish  waters  of 
which  enter  the  harbour  of  Otranto , is  evidently  the 
stream  called  in  ancient  times  the  Hydras,  whose 
name  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  a line  of  Lucan 
(v.  375).  [E.  H.  B.] 

HYDRUSSA  (’TUpovoo-a),  an  island  off  the  western 
coast  of  Attica,  now  called  Prasonisi.  (Strub.  ix. 
p.  398;  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica , p.  56.) 

HYELE.  [Veua.] 

HYETTUS  (yrrrris  : Eth.  'T^ttio*),  » village 
of  Boeotia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argive 
Hycttus,  contained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  a temple 
of  Asclepius,  frequented  by  the  aick  for  the  cure  of 
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their  diseases,  where  the  deity  continued  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  a rnde  stone.  Pausanias  says 
that  Olmones  was  situated  12  stadia  to  the  left  of 
Copae,  and  Hyettua  7 stadia  from  Olmones.  Forcli- 
hammer  places  Olmones  on  the  small  island  of  Trelo- 
Yani  in  the  lake  Copais,  and  Hyettua  at  Struviki  to 
the  west  of  this  island,  where  some  ancient  ruins  are 
found  on  a small  hill  jntting  out  into  the  lake. 
( Puus.  ix.  24.  § 3,  ix.  36.  § 6 ; Steph.  B.  a.  r. ; 
Forchhammer,  Helienika , p.  1 78.) 

HYGKES  (’Typsir,  ptol.  iii  5.  § 13),  a place 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Palos  Maeotis  between  the 
rivers  Lycus  and  Porites.  [E.  B.  J.J 

H YLA,  a port  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Schoenus, 
in  Caria.  (Pomp.  Mela,  i,  16  ; Plin.  v.  29,  where 
some  read  Hyda.)  [L.  S ] 

HYLAEA  ('TAo/tj,  *TA it),  Steph.  B.),  the  penin- 
sula which  lies  to  the  NW.  of  Taurica,  formed  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  Borysthenes,  the  Eoxine,  the 
gulf  of  Carcinitis,  and  the  river  Hypacyris,  whi<  U 
flows  through  it.  According  to  Herodotus  (iv.  9,  IS, 
54,  76),  it  is  a woody  region  lying  to  the  E.  of  the 
Borysthenea  (Dnieper),  of  which  Pliny  makes 
mention:  “ Inde  silvestris  rogio.  Hylaeum  mare,  quo 
alluitur,  cognominavit"  (iv.  12).  It  would  seem  to 
be  indicated  by  Pomponius  Mela:  “ Hypacaria  per 
Nomados  evolritur,  Silvae  deinde  sunt,  quas  maxi- 
mas  hae  teirae  ferunt”  (ii.  I.  § 45:  comp.  Scynm. 
Fr.  105;  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  3). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  there  remain  any  traces 
of  this  woodland.  Some  old  maps  present  the  name 
of  the  Black  Forest  in  the  Tory  same  place;  and  this 
may  have  had  a much  wider  extent  in  earlier  time*. 
From  the  communications  of  several  travellers,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  there  is  no  wood  now,  althongli 
the  fact  of  its  having  ouce  existed  is  preserved  in 
the  popular  traditions  of  the  country;  nor  does 
the  woody  country  occur  till  the  banks  of  tho 
river  Dtm  are  reached.  (Heeren,  /deen,  voL  i.  pt.  2. 
p.  272;  trans.  vol.  ii.  p.  8.)  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  great  plain  of  Janboylouk  in  the  steppe  of 
the  Nogai.  (Kennell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  83; 
Potocki,  Voyage  dans  Us  Steps  d Astrakhan,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 79 ; Kbler,  A fem.  de  CAcad.  de  St.  Petersb.  vol.  x. 
p.  655 ; Kohl,  Sdd  Russ' and,  vol.  i.  p.  75.)  [E.BJ.] 
HYLAETHUS  or  UYLAETUS  ("TAwfef  or 
*TAcutoi),  a river  in  Locris  Oxolis,  flowing  through 
Locris  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  Aetolia  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  the  modem 
Afomb , and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Hvle,  a 
town  in  Phocis  mentioned  by  Stephanos  B.  (Dicac- 
arch.  67 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  “TAtj  ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voLii.  p.  619.)  [Hylk,  No.  2.] 

HYLE  (*Tatj  : Eth.  ’TAculoi).  I.  An  ancient 
town  in  Boeotia,  situated  upon  the  lake  Hytica, 
which  derived  its  name  from  tills  place.  (Horn.  II. 
ii.  500,  v.  708,  vii.  221;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  408; 
Nonn.  Dionys.  xiii.  66;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B. 
i.v.)  Moscbus,  who  calls  the  town  Hvlae,  speaka 
of  it  as  if  he  seemed  to  believe  that  it  was  the  native 
place  of  Pindar  (nirSopor  ou  ro0tom  rioov  Boia>~ 
riStt  rTAai,  Mosch.  iii.  89);  but  this  is  in  opposition 
to  all  other  ancient  authorities.  The  site  of  Hylc  is 
uncertain,  and  is  variously  placed  by  modern  autho- 
rities. Leake  supposes  it  to  be  represented  by  the 
Paleokastro  on  the  height  between  the  northern  end 
of  the  lake  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Paled . Ulrichs 
places  it  at  tho  southern  end  of  the  lake,  near  tho 
mouth  of  the  river  Ismenus.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  313;  Ulrichs,  Reism  in  Griechen- 
land,  p.  257.) 
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2.  A town  in  Loom  Ozolis,  mentioned  bv  Stepha- 
nos B.  (*.  v.  “TAn),  from  which  the  river  Hylaethus 
perhaps  derived  its  name.  Thucydides  (iii.  10 1) 
speaks  of  a Locrian  people  named  IItaei  ('Tcuoi), 
which  name  Leake  supposes  to  be  a corruption  of 
Hvlaei;  but  the  objection  to  this  hypothesis  is  that 
Stephanus,  who  mentions  Hyle  as  a Locrian  town, 
also  r peaks  of  Hyara  as  a Locrian  town,  giving 
H vacua  as  their  ethnic  name,  whence  we  may  infer 
that  he  distinguished  between  the  two  towns.  (Steph. 
B.  a.  c.  *Teua;  comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
ii.  p.  61 5.) 

HYLE  C'TAjj),  a town  of  Cyprus  whence  Apollo 
was  called  Hylctes.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.) 

HYLIAS  ('TA/ar),  a river  on  the  E.  coast,  of 
Bruttium,  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (vii.  35), 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  between 
Thurii  and  Crotona,  and  apparently  formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  city. 
It  is  supposed  by  Swinburne  to  be  the  Acguanile, 
while  Bomanelli  would  identify  it  with  the  Calonato , 
little  more  than  a mile  further  W.:  the  Fiumenica, 
n more  considerable  stream,  about  10  miles  nearer 
Crotona,  has  perhaps  a better  claim  than  either. 
(Swinburne,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  309  ; Ilomanelli,  voL 
i.  p.  221.)  [E.  H.  B ] 

HY'LICA  LACUS.  [Bokotia,  p.  413,  b.] 
HY'LICUS.  [Trokwc.] 

HYLLI,  HYLLINI.  [Illtkicum.] 

HYLLUS  (*TAAo$),  a tributary  of  the  river 
Hermus,  in  Lydia,  flowing  into  it  from  the  north. 
(Horn.  II.  xx.  392;  Herod,  i.  80;  Plin.  r.  31.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  626)  this  river  whs  called 
Phrygiut.  [L.  S.] 

H YLO'PHAGI  (‘TAofdyoi,  Diod.  iii.  24;  Arrian, 
l'e.ripl.  Mar.  Ergth.  p.  2),  were  one  of  the  numerous 
nnd  obscure  tribes  of  Acthiopians  who  derived  their 
appellations,  with  the  Greeks  at  least,  from  their 
modes  of  living  and  diet.  The  Hylophagi,  or  eaters 
of  beech -mast,  or  perhips  dates  and  fruit  generally, 
dwelt  on  either  bank  of  the  Astaboras  or  White  Nile. 
The  Shangallas  occupy  these  districts  at  the  present 
day,  and  are  scarcely  less  uncivilised.  The  account 
of  tho  Hylophagi  in  Diodorus  (/.  c.)  is,  however, 
hardly  credible,  and  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
rumours  of  the  ourang- outan.  According  to  him, 
the  Hylophagi  fed  in  the  summer  upon  fruits,  in 
winter  upon  the  long  rank  grasses  of  the  river- 
meadows;  sprang  from  tree  to  tree  like  birds  or  apes, 
went  perfectly  naked,  were  armed  with  clubs,  and 
had  their  females  in  common.  The  most  curious 
fact  in  his  story  is  the  liability  of  the  Hylophagi  to 
cataract  (y\avKvpara)  on  their  eyes,  which,  by 
preventing  them  from  climbing,  caused  the  majority 
of  the  race  to  die  of  hunger.  [W.  B.  I).] 

HYMETTUS.  [Attica,  p.  322,  b.] 
HYPACYRIS  FL.  [Carcina.] 

HYPAEA.  [Stoeciiades.] 

HYPAEPA  (t4  "Twoiira),  u small  town  in  Ly- 
dia, on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Tmolus,  according 
to  the  Tab.  Pent.,  42  miles  from  Ephesus.  There,  as 
in  some  other  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Persian  wor- 
ship of  fire  was  introduced  during  tho  time  when  the 
©out  try  was  under  Persian  supremacy.  (St rah.  xiii. 
p.  6 i7 ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 16;  Ov.  Met  vi.  13,  xi.  150; 
Plii.  v.  31;  Paus.  v.  27.  § 5;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  55.) 
The  town  appears  to  have  continued  to  exist  till  a 
late  <eriod  of  tho  empire,  as  we  possess  coins  of  it 
as  1 ce  as  the  time  of  Gordian.  Leake  ( Asia  Minor, 
p.  f >6)  believes  that  the  remains  at  Beriki  belong 
to  (vpaepa.  [L.  S.1 
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HY'PANA  C'Y wara  : Eth.  'Twarewj),  a town  in 
the  interior  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  which  surrendered 
to  Philip  V.  in  the  Social  War.  Its  inhabitants  had 
been  transferred  to  Elis  when  Strabo  wrote.  Hy- 
pana  is  mentioned  along  with  Typaneae.  Both  these 
towns  must  have  been  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Triphylia,  but  their  site  is  uncertain.  Leake  places 
Hypoxia  at  A'lvena  in  the  heights  above  the  maritime 
plain  of  Lepreum;  but  Roblave  more  to  the  north, 
at  Mundritza,  in  the  hills  above  Samicum.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  343;  Polyb.  iv.  77,  79;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  Ptol. 

iii.  16.  § 18,  who  calls  it  ‘TveU'iia;  Leake,  Aforea , 
vol.  ii.  p.  85;  Boblaye,  Recherche*,  $c.  p.  133;  Cur- 
tius,  Peloponnetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

HY'PANIS  FL.  (d*Tireu\r,  Herod,  ii.  102,  iv.  17, 
47,  51,  81, 178,  v.  89  ; Strab.  ii.  p.  107,  vii.  p.  300, 
xi.  p.  494  ; Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 6 ; Dion.  Chrys.  Or. 
xxxi.  p.  75 ; Athen.  p.  42  ; Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 6; 
Plin.  iv.  12  ; Propert.  ».  12.  4 ; Ov.  ex  Pont.  iv. 
10,  47;  Tvderjr,  Arist.  H.A.r.  19;  Bog),  a river 
of  Sormatia  Europaea,  which  sprung  from  a largo 
lake  (Herod,  iv.  42  ; comp.  Potocki.  Voyage,  vol.  i. 
p.  158),  though  according  to  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  it  took 
its  rise  in  the  Amadoci  Montes.  It  flowed  parallel 
with  the  Borysthenes  (Strab.  pp.  306,  494).  The 
water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  course  was  sweet, 
but  after  receiving  the  bitter  waters  of  Exampakch 
became  brackish  (Paus.  iv.  35.  § 6 , Ov.  Mel.  xv. 
285  ; Vitruv.  viii.  3.  § 11  ; Eustath.  ad  Dionyt. 
Per.  1143),  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Euxine 
at  the  town  of  Olbia.  It  received  its  present  name 
in  the  sixth  century;  in  Jornandes  (de  Get.  5)  and 
tho  Geographer  of  Ravenna  it  appears  under  the  form 
Bagossola  = Bagos  river  (Sola,  in  old  German, 
meaning  water)-  Constantine  Porphyrogeneta  (de 
adm.  Imp.  42)  called  it  Bogu. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  original  meaning 
of  the  nutne  ; but  as  the  Slavonians  paid  divine 
honours  to  their  rivers,  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  Slavonic  word  Bog,  “ God.”  The  Greek  name 
Hvpunis  is  traceable  to  the  Indo-European  pani, 
“ water.”  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  505.) 
(Kohl,  Re  ism  in  Siid- Ruts  land,  vol.  i.  p.  34  ; 
Kiilcr,  Alim.  de  f A cad  de  St.  Petersb.  vol.  x. 
p.  126  ; Eichwald,  Geographic  d.  Katp.  Aleer, 
p.  295.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYPAXIS.  [Hyphasis.] 

UY'PATA  (rj  'Tvottj,  ra  "Tvaro : Pth.  *T ta 
Toior,  Hypatacus,  Liv. ; also  'Tworewi,  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.),  the  chief  town  of  the  Aenianes,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Spercbeius,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oeta.  lu 
the  Roman  wars  in  Greece  it  belonged  to  the  Ae- 
tclian  league.  (Polyb.  xx.  9,  11,  xxi.  2,  3;  Liv. 
xxxvi.  14,  26.)  The  women  of  Hypata,  as  of  many 
other  Thessalian  towns,  were  noted  for  their  skill  in 
magic ; and  it  was  here  that  Lucius,  in  the  story  of 
Lucian,  was  metamorphosed  into  an  ass.  (Lucian, 
A tin.  1,  seq.  ; comp.  Apul.  Aletam.  i.  p.  104  ; 
Theophr.  II.  Plant,  ix.  2.)  The  town  is  mentioned 
by  Hierocles  in  the  6th  century.  (Hierocl.  p.  642, 
ed.  Wess. ; comp.  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 45.)  It  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Neopalra,  where  inscriptions 
have  been  discovered  containing  the  name  of  Hypata. 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  called  Neae  Patrae  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  is  mentioned  in  tho  12th  cen- 
tury as  a strongly  fortified  place.  (Niceph.  Gregor. 

iv.  9.  p.  112,  ed.  Bonn.)  There  are  still  consider- 
able remains  of  the  ancient  town.  Leake  observed 
many  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stones  and  foun- 
dations of  ancient  walls  on  the  heights  of  Neopatra, 
aa  well  as  in  the  buildings  of  the  town.  In  the 
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metropolitan  church  he  noticed  a handsome  shaft  of 
white  marble,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  an  in- 
scription in  small  characters  of  the  best  times.  He 
also  discovered  an  inscription  on  a broken  block  of 
white  marble,  lying  under  a plane-tree  near  a foun- 
tain in  tlte  Jewish  burying-ground.  (Leake,  A 'ortk- 
rm  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  14,  seq.) 

HYPATUS  MONS.  [Boeotia,  p.  414,  a.; 
Glib  as.] 

HYPELAEUS  ('TWAcuoj),  a fountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  634, 
640;  Athen.  vjii.  p.  361.)  This  spring  was  still  seen 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  during  his  excursion  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Researches,  ii.  p.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

HYPERBORET  (‘Tireo&fyxioi).  Tlie  legendary 
race  of  tlte  Hyperboreans,  though  mentioned  neither 
in  the  Iliad  nor  Odyssey,  are  spoken  of  in  the  poem 
of  the  Epigoni  and  in  Hesiod  (Herod,  ir.  32),  and 
occur  in  the  traditions  connected  with  the  temples  of 
Tempo,  Delphi,  and  Delos.  (Comp.  Mliller,  Dor. 
vol.  i.  p.  284,  trans.) 

The  situation  assigned  to  this  sacred  nation  was, 
as  the  name  indicates,  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
North.  They  were  said  to  dwell  beyond  Boreas 
(Bopcai),  the  mountain  wind,  which  caine  from  the 
Rhi|«tean  mountains,  the  name  of  which  was  derived 
from  hurricanes  (fitwaf),  issuing  from  a cavern, 
which  they  warded  off  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
scut  to  more  southern  nations;  so  that  they  never 
felt  the  cold  north  wind,  but  bad  their  lot  fixed  in 
sumo  happy  climate,  wliere,  like  an  Alpine  summit 
rising  above  the  storms,  they  were  surrounded  by  an 
atinosphereof calm  and  undisturbed  serenity.  “Here," 
says  N on  Humboldt  (A tie  Central e,  voL  i.  p.  403), 

“ are  the  first  views  of  a natural  science  which  ex- 
plains the  distribution  of  heat  and  the  difference  of 
climates  by  local  causes, — by  the  direction  of  the 
winds, — the  proximity  of  the  sun,  and  the  action  of 
a moist  or  saline  principles.”  And  thus  the  *'  meteoro- 
logical myth,"  which  placed  the  Hyperboreans  in  the 
North  at  the  sources  of  the  Istcr,  as  conceived  by 
Pindar  ( Olymp.  iii.  14,  via,  47,  Pyth.  x 31,  / sthm . 
v.  22),  and  Aeschylus  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound 
( ap . Schol.  ad  A poll.  Rhod.  iv.  284),  was,  when  the 
Ister  was  supposed  to  be  a river  running  through  all 
Europe  from  its  western  extremity,  transferred  to 
the  regions  of  the  West.  In  consequence  of  this 
we  find,  in  later  writers,  a confusion  of  this  happy 
land  with  that  of  Italy  and  other  western  countries, 
as  well  as  of  the  Rhiparans  with  the  Alps  and  Pyre  - 
nees. But  whatever  arbitrary  license  was  assumed 
by  the  poets  and  geographers  who  wished  to  mould 
these  creations  of  the  fancy  into  the  form  of  a real 
people,  as  to  their  local  habitation,  the  religious  idea 
always  remained  the  same.  They  were  represented 
us  a pious  nation,  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, and  living  in  perpetual  serenity  in  the  service 
of  their  God  for  a thousand  years.  (Hellanic.  ap. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strum,  vol.  i.  p.  305;  Simonides,  Pin- 
dar. ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  7 1 1 -)  “ The  muse  is  no 
stranger  to  their  manners.  The  dances  of  girls,  and 
the  sweet  melody  of  the  lyre  and  pipe,  resound  on 
every  side,  and  twining  their  hair  with  the  glittering  , 
hay  they  feast  joyously.  There  is  no  doom  of  sick- 
ness or  disease  for  this  sacred  rate;  but  they  live 
apart  from  toil  and  battles,  undisturbed  by  exacting 
Nemesis."  (Piud.  Pyth.  x.  56.)  But  at  length, 
tired  out  with  tills  easy  life,  betwixt  the  sun  and 
shade,  they  leapt,  crowned  with  garlands,  from  a 
rock  into  the  sea.  (Plin.  ir.  26;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  1. 
§ 5.)  Wc  are  conducted  almost  involuntarily  to  the 
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Argippaei,  Isskdones,  and  the  “ ancient  kingdom 
of  the  Griffin,"  to  which  Aristeas  of  Proconesstu.  ird, 
two  hundred  years  after  him,  Herodotus,  liave  given 
such  celebrity. 

East  of  the  Kalmuck  Argippaei  were  the  Isse- 
dones,  but  to  the  N.  of  both,  nothing  was  known 
(Herod,  iv.  25).  since  high  mountains  presented  an 
impassable  barrier.  In  descending  the  chain  i<f 
Ural  to  the  E.,  towards  the  steppes  of  Obol  and 
Ichim,  another  lofty  range  of  mountains,  forming 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  Altai,  does  in  fact  appear. 
The  commercial  route  crossed  the  first  chain  ( Ural ) 
from  W.  to  E.,  which  indicates  a **  meridian  " chain 
with  its  main  axis  running  from  S.  to  N.  In  mark- 
ing off  the  second  chain,  Herodotus  clearly  dUuu- 
guishes  that  which  is  to  the  E.  of  the  Argippui-t 
(the  country  of  the  Issedones)  from  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  huge  mountains  towards  the  N., — where 
the  men  sleep  half  the  year,  and  the  air  is  filled  w ith 
feathers, — where  the  Arimaspi  live  who  steal  tho 
gold  from  the  “ Griffins."  This  distinction  seems 
to  establish  the  existence  of  a chain  running  front 
W.  to  E.  The  region  of  the  “Griffins”  and  the 
Hyperboreans  commences  beyond  the  N.  slope  of  the 
“ drain  of  the  Aegipodes  ” (tire  Altai).  1 he  posi- 
tion of  the  Issedones  to  tho  N.  of  the  Jaxart<-s 
(Araxes)  a p} ears  justified  by  the  account  of  the 
campaign  of  Cyrus  against  the  MassageUe,  who 
occupied  the  plain  to  the  S.  of  the  Issedones. 

The  most  precious  mineral  riches  are  stored  up 
in  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  in  the  N. 
of  Europe  that  the  greatest  abundance  of  gold  is 
found.  (Herod,  iii.  116.)  Now  the  N.  of  Europe, 
in  the  geography  of  Herodotus,  comprehends  the  N. 
of  Asia,  and  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
gold-washings  to  tire  S.  of  the  Ural,  among  the 
mountains  of  Kousnetsk , and  the  ravines  of  the 
Lowlands  of  S.  Siberia.  The  locality  of  the  gold 
trade  of  NW.  Asia  may  be  placed  between  tlte  53ni 
and  55tli  degrees  of  latitude. 

An  ingenious  hypothesis  has  been  started  (Erman, 
Reise,  vol.  i.  p.  712),  which  refers  the  tnythus  of 
tlte  “ Griffins,"  guardians  of  the  gold  of  the  Ari- 
maspi, to  tire  phenomenon  of  tire  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  fossil  bones  of  the  great  pachydermatous  ani- 
mals found  in  tlte  alluvium  of  N.  Siberia; — bone* 
which  to  this  day  the  native  trikes  of  wild  hunters 
believe  to  be  the  claws,  beak,  and  head  if  some  gi- 
gantic bird.  Von  Humboldt  (Asie  Centrals.  voL  i. 
pp.  389 — 1 11),  to  whoee  interesting  discussion  on 
this  subject  reference  has  been  made,  justly  enough 
condemns  this  confusion  between  ancient  and  modern 
fable;  and  shows  that  the  symbolic  image  of  the 
“ Griffins,"  as  a poetic  fiction  and  representation  in 
the  arts,  did  precede,  among  the  Greeks,  the  time 
when  relations  were  funned  among  the  colonists  of 
Pantos  and  the  Arimaspi.  The  “ Griffin  ” was 
known  to  the  Samians,  who  figured  it  upon  the  vas« 
which  commemorated  the  good  fortune  of  their  first 
expedition  to  Tartessus.  (Herod,  iv.  152.)  This 
mysterious  symbol  of  an  animal  acting  as  guardian 
over  gold,  seems  to  have  been  the  growth  of  India 
and  of  Persia  (Aelian,  N.A.  iv.  26  ; Ctrsias,  lud. 
§ 12;  comp.  BSbr,  Excurs.  V.  ad  Herod,  iii.  116); 
and  the  commerce  of  Miletus  contributed  to  spread 
it  in  Greece  along  with  the  tapestries  of  Babylon. 
The  region  of  auriferous  sand,  of  which  the  D&radas 
(Dardars,  or  Dcrders,  mentioned  in  the  Mahdbha- 
rata , and  in  the  fragments  of  Megast  belies)  gave  in- 
telligence to  travellers,  and  with  which  the  often- 
repeated  (able  of  the  ants  became  connected,  owing 


IIYPERBOREI  MONTES, 
to  the  accidental  double  meaning  of  a name,  belongs 
to  a more  S.  latitude,  35°  or  37°.  ( Cosmos , vol.  ii. 

р.  142,  trans.)  [E.B.J.] 

IIYPERBOREI  MONTES.  [Rhipaki  Montes.] 
HYPERBOREUS  OCEANUS.  [SKrTENTKio- 

NALJS  OcKANUS.] 

HYPERE'SIA.  [Aeoeira.] 

HYPERIS  (Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  26),  a small  stream 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  which  falls,  according  to 
him,  into  the  middle  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  that  now 
called  the  Djayrah.  [V.] 

HYPERTELEATUM  ^Xutprt\iarov\  a place 
in  the  territory  of  the  Laconian  Asopus,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  50  stadia  from  the  latter  town,  containing 
a temple  of  Asclcpius.  The  French  Commission  dis- 
covert on  the  coast  below  the  village  of  Demcnia 
some  remains  of  the  inclosure  of  this  temple  on  a 
rock  artificially  cut,  with  many  tombs  excavated  in 
the  rock,  and  at  500  steps  from  the  temple,  nearer 
J)emonia,  a fine  source  of  water.  (Paus.  iii.  22.  § 10; 
Boblaye,  Recherches,  <fc.  p.  98;  Leake,  Peloponne- 
siaca,  p.  168;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p. 
294.) 

HYPHANTE1UM.  [Bokotia,  p.  412,  a.] 

1IYPHASIS  ("TiptKW,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi,  8,  Tnd. 

с.  2,  3,  4),  the  most  eastern  and  the  most  important 

of  the  five  rivers  which  water  the  Panjub.  Rising 
in  the  western  HimAleh,  it  flows  in  two  principal 
branches  in  a course  nearly  SW.  (under  the  names 
respectively  of  Vipdta  and  Sutac/rw),  till,  at  their 
junction,  it  takes  the  one  name  of  Sdtadru,  which 
it  retains  till  it  falls  into  the  Indus  at  Mittunkote. 
It  is  best  known,  however,  by  its  modern  name 
of  Sutledge,  which  is  perhaps  a corruption  of 
the  Sanscrit  Satadro.  It  bore  in  ancient  as  in 

modern  times  various  appellations,  probably  according 
to  the  different  parts  of  its  course  to  which  the 
writers  referred.  Thus  in  Arrian  (4  c.)  and  Dio- 
dorus (xvii,  93)  it  apjiears  under  the  form  of  Hy- 
phasis;  in  Pliny  (vii.  17,  21)  and  Curtius  (ix.  1) 
tinder  that  of  IIypa>is;  while  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bi- 
basis (Bitfcbm,  vii.  1.  §§  26,  27) ; all  these  being 
evidently  derived  from  the  native  name  of  the  west- 
ern of  its  two  principal  arms,  the  Vipdsa.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Strabo  (xv.  pp.  686,  691,  701),  in 
Diodorus  (ii.  37),  in  Solinus  (c.  52),  and  in  Dion. 
Perieg.  (v.  1145),  it  bears  the  title  of  Hypania. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  writers  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  river : for  Strabo  (xv.  p.  700) 
and  Arrian  ( Ind.  c.  2)  both  speak  of  it  as  tho  last 
of  the  rivers,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  advance  of 
Alexander  the  Great  into  the  East;  while  Pliny  di- 
rectly states  that  the  Hypasis  was  the  limit  of 
Alexander's  march  (vi  17.  s.  21).  The  Sanscrit 
name  for  the  main  stream  after  the  junction  of  the 
two  principal  feeders,  namely,  the  Sdtadru.  seems 
not  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients; 
for  Ptolemy  makes  the  Zaradrus  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Hyphasis  (he.),  and  Pliny  notes  a river 
which  he  calls  the  Sydrua  or  Hesidrus,  which  is 
probably  the  same  (/.  c.).  A little  way  before  the 
Sutledg e falls  into  the  Indus  it  receives  the  Chendb, 
and  with  it  the  waters  of  all  the  other  rivers  of  the 
Punjab.  [V.] 

HYPIUS  ("Twiot:  Jfiaratv),  a river  of  Bithynia, 
not  far  westward  from  the  Sangarius.  The  river 
itself  is  very  small;  but  at  its  mouth  it  is  so  broad 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  of  Mithridates  was  ' 
enabled  to  take  up  its  winter  quarters  in  it.  (Apol- 
lon. Rhod.  ii.  795;  Scylax,  p.  34;  Marcian.  Herat  1.  I 
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p.  70  ; Steph.  B.  ».  r.;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  13,  who 
calls  it  Hvppins  ; Memnon,  up.  Phot.  Cod.  44.) 
According  to  Scylax,  this  river  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  the  Bithyni  and  the  Mari- 
andyni.  [L.  S.] 

HYPSALTAE,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iv.  18),  but  apparently  the  some  as 
the  ‘T^ojAtTOi  spoken  of  by  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.  *T\krj- 
Au).  [L  S.] 

HYPSAS  (*Tifaj),  is  tho  name  of  two  rivers  in 
Sicily,  both  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  1. 
The  larger  of  the  two,  which  may  be  called  the 
Selinnntino  Hypsas,  from  its  flowing  through  the 
territory  of  that  city,  is  the  river  now  known  as  the 
Btlici,  a large  stream  which  enters  the  sea  about  4 
miles  E.  of  the  ruins  of  Selinns.  (Cluver.  SiciL 
p.  230  ; D'Orville,  Sicnla,  p,  78.)  It  rises  near 
Corltone,  and  has  a course  of  above  30  miles  from 
thence  to  the  sea.  No  mention  occurs  of  the  Hypsas 
in  history,  but  its  name  is  noticed  by  Silius  Italicus, 
as  well  as  by  Ptolemy  and  Plinv.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv. 
227  ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 6 ; Vib. 
SequesL  p.  12.)  The  importance  of  this  river  to  the 
Selinuntines  is  attested  by  the  coins  of  Selinas,  on 
some  of  which  the  river-god  Hypsas  (HTVAl  in  Ar- 
chaic characters)  is  represented  as  sacrificing  at  an 
altar : apparently  referring  to  the  river  having  been 
restrained  from  innndations  which  proved  injurious 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  239  ; Mus.  Hunt.  pi.  48.  fig.  25.) 

2.  A second  river  of  the  same  name  flowed  beneath 
the  walls  of  Agrigentum  on  their  W flank,  and 
joined  the  Acragas  just  below  the  city.  [Aoiti- 
oentl’M.]  It  is  now  called  the  Drago , and  is  a 
small  stream,  though  flowing  through  a deep  valley, 
till  immediately  below  the  walls  of  Agrigentnm. 
Considerable  confusion  exists  among  some  modern 
writers  with  regard  to  the  two  rivers  of  Agrigentum  : 
but  the  point  is  fully  cleared  op  by  Siefert  ( A km  gas 
u.  eein  Gebiet.  pp.  20 — 22).  [Aorigkntlm.] 

Polybius  (ix.  27)  is  the  only  author  who  mentions 
the  Agrigentine  Hypsas  by  name,  and  he  states  dis- 
tinctly that  it  was  the  river  flowing  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Agrigentum  on  the  W .and  SW.  [E.H.B.] 

HYPSE  LA  ('T^Aij,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 64; 

Steph.  B.  $.  v. ; ‘T^jjAowoAitw*'  wdAif,  Socrat.  77.  E. 
i.  32:  Eth.  "rikijAlnj*),  the  capital  of  the  Nomon 
Hypsclites  in  Upper  Egypt.  (Lat.  27°  N.)  It  stood 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  A»- 
taeopolis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HYPSI  ('Ttyoi),  a place  in  Laconia,  containing 
temples  of  Asclepius  and  Artemis  Daphnaea,  situate 
30  stadia  from  the  Cameium  on  Mt.  Cnacadium. 
Leake  places  llypai  at  Vathy,  on  the  coast,  but  it 
was  probably  in  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 
(Leake,  Morta,  vol  L p.  27 G;  Curtius,  J’dopon- 
netos,  vol.  ii.  p.  275.) 

HYPSU'S  ('TifoCj,  -ourroi),  a town  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Cynuria,  situated  upon  a mountain  of 
the  same  name,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hyp- 
sus,  a son  of  Lycaon.  It  is  placed  by  the  Freuch 
Commission  at  Stemnitza.  (Pans.  viiL  3.  § 3,  35. 
§ 7 ; Steph.  B.  t.  v. : Boblaye,  Recherche* , (fc.  p.  1 6 1 ; 
Leake,  Peloponneziaca,  p.  240.) 

HYRCA'NIA  (y  'Tpitavla : Eth.  'Tprarfv,  *Tp- 
adi'tor,  Hyrcanius),  a province  of  Asia,  which  was 
bounded  on  tho  north  by  the  Caspian,  sometimes 
called  from  it  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  on  the  east  by  the 
Oxtis  (the  Jihon  or  Amu-Darja),  which  separates 
it  from  Margiana;  on  the  & by  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Montes  Soriphi  (now  Ilazari),  which  separata 
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it  from  Ariana  and  Parthia;  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
M.  Coronus  and  the  river  Chari  ndas,  which  formed 
its  limits  in  the  direction  of  Media.  Its  boundaries 
at  different  periods  of  history  were,  however,  various ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  later  times  it  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  the  districts  now  known  by  the 
names  of  M ozanderdn,  KHortusdn,  DabisUln , and 
DahisUin.  More  strictly,  it  would  have  included 
only  Mazanderdn.  According  to  Arrian,  the  dis- 
trict was  situated  on  the  left  of  the  road  which  led  to 
Bactrm,  and  was  intersected  by  high  and  steep  moun- 
tains, but  with,  however,  a champaign  country  ex- 
tending along  the  sea  (iii.  25).  This  would  corre- 
spond with  the  present  state  of  Maznndcrun. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  extended  along  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  was  very  marshy  along  its  shores,  and 
was  watered  by  both  the  Ochus  and  the  Oxus  on 
their  way  into  that  sea;  he  states  also  that  it  was 
separated  from  the  desert  by  the  river  Sarncius  (xi. 
pp.  508 — 5 1 1 ).  Professor  Wilson  has  remarked  that 
this  view  would  give  far  too  great  an  extent  to  this 
province,  the  name  of  which  is  undoubtedly  preserved 
in  the  modern  Gurkan  or  Jorjan , a town  to  the  £. 
of  Astembad.  (Ariana,  p.  142.)  The  principal 
rivers  of  Uyrcania  were  the  Sarncius  (now  the 
A trek ),  the  Socanaa,  the  Syderis,  the  Maxera,  and 
the  Cliarindas.  Its  chief  city  appears  to  have  borne 
at  different  times  various  appellations;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Tamc  of  Strabo  (xL  p.  508),  the 
Zadracarta  of  Arrian  (iii.  23,  25),  and  the  Carta 
of  Strabo  ( L c.)  were,  as  the  chief  residence  of  the 
rulers  of  the  land,  one  and  the  same  place.  Besides 
this,  was  Talas hoc A (Strab.  /.  c.),  probably  the 
same  as  the  Tamdrax  of  Polybius  (x.  31);  Hyr- 
cania or  Hyrcana;  and  Samarlana.  Some  part 
of  Hyrcania,  especially  that  near  the  sea,  is  stated  to 
have  been  very  fertile,  especially  in  wine  and  fruits 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  508):  com,  however,  was  not  sown 
there  (Strab.  I c.),  and  the  mountain  land  was 
covered  with  dense  woods  (Diod.  xvii.  75),  which 
were  full  of  wild  bees  (Strab.  L c.).  The  land  also 
contained  many  wild  beasts,  as  the  tiger.  (Mela, 
iii.  5;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  The  people  of  the 
land  bore  the  generic  name  of  Hyrcani ; but  the 
country  itself  was  divided  into  several  smaller  dis- 
tricts, such  as  A.Mabene,  Siraoene,  and  Arsitis. 

Of  the  Hyrcani,  as  distinct  from  the  nations  in 
their  neighbourhood,  the  ancient  writers  say  little; 
but  Xenophon  states  that  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians  (Cyrop.  i.  5),  and  Curtins  that  6000  of 
them  were  in  the  army  of  Dareius  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (iii.  2). 
They  probably  partook  of  the  character  of  the  wild 
tribes  adjoining  them;  and  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  no  com  was  sown  in  Hyrcania,  would  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  an 
unsettled  one.  On  their  NE.  frontier  we  know  that 
many  Scythian  tribes  were  settled,  as  the  Daae.  [V.] 
HYRCA  NIA  ('TpKaria  (AirrpiroKis,  Ptol.  vi.  9. 
§ 7,  viii.  23.  § 3;  Hyrcana,  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6), 
a town  placed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  cast  of  the  river 
Maxera  in  Hyrcania  (probably  the  modem  Ted  jin). 
It  is  most  likely  represented  by  the  modem  Gurkan 
or  Jorjan , a place  to  the  NE.  of  Asterabnd.  [V.J 
HYKCA'NIA  ('TpKaria:  Eth.'TpKavdi),  the  name 
of  a town  in  Lydia,  situat'd  in  the  Hyrcanian  plain 
(rb  'Tpnivtov  vtSlor),  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  nume  from  a colony  of  Uyrcanians  being  settled 
here  by  the  Persians.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  629;  comp. 
Steph.  B.  t.  ».)  They  were  afterwards  mingled 
with  some  Macedonians,  who  also  settled  in  this  dis- 
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trict,  whence  they  are  called  by  Pliny  and  Tacifus 
“ Macedoncs  Hyrcani.”  (Plin.  v.  29.  s.  81;  Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  47.)  There  were  two  towns  in  this  {Aain: 
one  called  Hyrcania,  and  the  other  Mosteni.  (Tac. 
Lc.\  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 16.) 


COIN  OF  HYRCANIA  IX  LYDIA. 


HYBCA'NIUM  MARE.  [Caspium  Mark.] 

llY'RIA,  HY'RIL’M,  or  U'RLA,  is  the  name  of 
several  ancient  towns  in  Italy,  which  is  very  variously 
written,  and  often  corrupted,  in  our  extant  MSS. ; 
but  all  these  forms  appear  to  be  originally  the 
same. 

1.  ('Tplij,  Herod.;  ‘Tpfo,  App.;  Oupla,  Strab.: 
Eth.  Uritanus:  Oria),  an  inland  city  of  Calabria, 
situated  nearly  in  the  heart  of  that  country,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  about  midway  between  Brundusium 
and  Tarentum.  (Tab.  I'ttU.)  Strabo  correctly  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  isthmus,  as 
he  terms  it,  between  the  two  seas.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282.) 
He  tells  us  that  a palace  of  one  of  the  ancient  native 
kings  was  still  shown  there:  and  Herodotus  repre- 
sents it  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Me&sapians,  founded 
by  a colony  of  Cretans  on  their  return  from  Sicily. 
According  to  this  statement,  it  was  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Messapian  cities,  from  whence  all  the  others 
were  founded.  (Herod,  vii.  170.)  But  though  it 
thus  appears  to  have  been  in  early  times  a place  of 
importance,  wo  hear  very  little  of  it  afterwards, 
though  its  name  again  appears  in  Appian  daring  the 
civil  war  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  while  the 
latter  was  besieging  Brand usiom.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
v.  58.)  The  people  of  Hyria  must  also  be  under- 
stood by  the  “ Urites  " of  Livy,  whom  he  enumerates 
among  the  allied  cities  that  furnished  ships  to  the 
praetor  C.  Lucretius  in  B.C.  171  (Liv.  xlii.  48), 
if  the  reading  be  correct : but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  an  inland  town  like  Hyria  could  be  one 
of  those  bound  to  furnish  a naval  contingent.  The 
“ Uritanus  ager  " is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Coloni- 
arum  (p.  262)  among  the  “ Civitutes  Provinriae 
Calabriae,"  and  it  therefore  appears  to  have  held  the 
rank  of  an  ordinary  provincial  town  under  the  Roman 
Empire : and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  Pliny  (iii. 
11.  s.  16.  § 100)  we  should  read  Uria  for  Yana. 
In  Ptolemy  also  (iii.  1.  § 77)  we  should  probably 
substitute  OCpiov  for  QGprrror,  as  Veretum  (Oi/ipn- 
r or)  had  been  already  mentioned  just  before.  The 
modem  town,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Oria, 
is  a considerable  place  sitnated  on  a hill  of  moderate 
elevation,  but  commanding  an  extensive  view  orer  all 
the  country  round.  There  are  no  ancient  remains, 
but  inscriptions  have  been  found  there  in  the  Mes- 
sapian  dialect, and  numerous  coins,  bearing  the  name 
of  Orra,  which,  though  written  in  Human  cha- 
racters, was  probably  the  native  name  of  the  dty. 
(Millingen,  A ’umisnu  d*  VAnc.  Ilalie , p.  281.) 

2.  (Uria,  Plin.;  O Cptiov,  Strab.:  O Hpior,  Ptol.; 
"Tpiov,  Dionys.  P. : Eth.  * Tpiarlros , Urias  or  Urianus : 
Uadi ),  a city  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Garganua.  It 
gave  to  the  extensive  bay  formed  by  that  projecting 
headland  with  the  coast  of  Apnlia  on  the  N.,  the 
name  of  Uria*  Sixes.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 7.)  Its  uanv  is 
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mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  cities 
of  the  Dnunian  or  Northern  Apulians:  the  fonner,  in- 
deed, appears  to  place  it  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Gar- 
pan  os,  but  this  is  probably  only  an  apparent  inac- 
curacy arising  from  the  order  of  enumeration.  But  he 
afterwards  notices  the  Hyrini  (by  which  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  can  mean  the  Hyria  in  Calabria)  in  his 
general  list  of  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Second 
Region.  There  is  no  mode  of  explaining  this,  except 
by  supposing  it  to  be  a simple  mistake.  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 17.)  Dionysius  Periegetee  also 
mentions  Hyrium  as  a maritime  city  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea  (which  he  probably  regarded  as 
commencing  at  the  promontory  of  Garganus),  and 
the  limit  of  lapyg  a towards  the  N.  (Dionys.  Per. 
380)  : hence,  it  is  clearly  of  the  Apulian  city  that 
he  is  speaking.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history : 
and  the  best  clue  to  its  position  'is  derived  from  Strabo, 
who  telb  us  it  was  the  first  city  which  occurred  on 
the  N side  of  Mt.  Garganus,  after  doubling  the  pro- 
montory of  that  name.  Hence,  wo  may  place  it, 
approximately  at  least,  on  the  site  of  Rodi , a small 
town  on  a projecting  point  or  headland,  about  20 
miles  W.  of  Vietti,  and  near  the  entrance  of  a salt- 
water lake,  or  lagoon,  called  Logo  di  Varano,  a 
name  which  is  very  probably  only  a corruption  of 
Locus  Unarms.  (Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.) 

To  this  city  may  proliably  be  ascribed  the  coins 
with  the  legend  TPIATINHN,  which  were  assigned 
by  Millingen  (ATmu.  de  r/talie,  p.  119)  to  Veretum 
in  Calabria. 

3.  (Eth.  Tpivcuoi).  The  existence  of  a third 
city  of  tho  name  in  Campania,  though  resting  only 
on  numismatic  evidence,  may  be  considered  as  well 
established.  The  coins  in  question,  which  are  of 
silver  and  very  numerous,  have  not  only  types  pecu- 
liar to  Campania,  but  are  always  found  in  that 
country,  and  freqnently  together  with  coins  of  Nola, 
which  they  so  closely  reaetnble  that  some  numis- 
matists are  of  opinion  that  Hyrium  or  Hyrina  was 
a native  name  of  that  city.  It  is  more  probable  that 
it  was  situated  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ; 
perhaps  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  it  that 
Palaeopolis  did  to  Neapolis  : but,  in  either  case,  the 
absence  of  all  notice  of  the  name  in  any  ancient 
writer  is  very  remarkable.  (Millingen,  Hum.  de 
VAnc.  Hal  p.  138;  Cavedoni,  Hum,  Ital  Vet. 
p.  31 ; Friedliinder,  Oskitche  Mkruen,  pp.  37,  38.) 
The  legend  TP1NA  is  abbreviated  from  TPINAI02 
or  TPINAIflN : others,  however,  have  (though  much 
more  rarely)  TPIANQ2  and  TPJETH2.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OK  HYRIA  IN  CAMPANIA. 

HY'RIA  {’Tpla  : Eth.  'Tptdcrrj%),  a Boeotian 
town,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Aulis.  (Horn. 
II.  ii.  496.)  Hence  it  was  placed  near  Aulis;  but 
its  position  was  quite  uncertain,  and  some  of  the 
ancient  critics  identified  it,  though  without  sufficient 
reason,  with  Hysiae.  Strabo  placed  it  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Tanagra.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  404,  408;  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.\  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 

HY'RIE,  a lake  in  Aetolia.  [Aetolia,  p.  64,  a.] 
UYRMl'NE  ('T pfxlyij),  a town  of  Eib,  upon  he 
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coast,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  one  of  the  towns  of  tho 
Epeii.  It  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Epeian  towns,  since  it  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Actor,  the  son  of  Hyrmine,  who 
was  a daughter  of  Epeius.  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  town  had  disappeared,  but  its  site  was  marked 
by  a rocky  promontory  near  Cyllene,  called  Hormina 
or  Hyrmina.  Leake  supposes  that  the  town  occupied 
the  position  of  Kastro  Tomkte,  on  the  peninsula  of 
Klemutzi;  but  both  Boblaye  and  Curtius,  with  more 
probability,  place  it  further  north,  at  the  modem 
harbour  of  Kunupeli,  where,  on  a projecting  point  of 
land,  are  some  ancient  ruins.  (Horn.  //.  ii  616; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  341 ; Pans.  v.  1.  §§  6,  11;  Steph.  B. 
m.  v. ; Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  6 ; Leake,  Mtrrea,  vol.  ii.  p.  176; 
Boblaye,  Recherchet,  tfc.  p,  120;  Curtius,  Pelopon- 
netas,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.) 

HYRTACPNA  ('Tprcudva:  ' Tpccudva , Scyl.  p. 
18;  ’A/rTcbtivo,  Ptol.  iii  17.  § 10  : Eth.  "T prate  os, 
'Tprcuttros,  Steph.  B.),  a city  of  Crete,  which,  little 
as  we  leam  of  its  position  from  Ptolemy  and  Ste- 
phan us  of  Byzantium,  yet  we  may  safely  infer  from 
the  formers  words  that  it  was  situated  to  the  SE.  of 
Polyrrhenia,  and  to  the  W.  of  Lappa.  Scylax  (L  c ) 
teaches  us  more  respecting  its  site ; he  places  it  on 
the  S.  of  the  bland,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Dictyn- 
nean  temple  of  Artemis  and  the  Pergamian  district. 
These  indications  agree  well  with  the  situation  of  the 
ruins  discovered  by  Mr.  Pasbley  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  p. 
1 1 1)  on  a hill  near  the  village  of  Temenia. 

Numerous  vestiges  of  polygonal  masonry  on  the 
N.  and  W.  sides,  and  measuring  little  more  than 
half  a mile  in  length,  are  still  exbting.  On  the 
other  sides  the  city  was  precipitous.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  care  taken  by  the  inhabitants  in  de- 
fending the  gateways  of  their  city.  Not  only  do 
walls  project  without  the  gate,  but  flanking  walls 
are  executed  within,  forming  passages  through  which 
the  enemy  would  have  to  pass  before  be  could  set 
foot  within  the  city. 

The  coins  of  Hyrtacina  present  types  similar  to 
those  of  Elyros,  with  the  retrograde  epigraph  A TNT 
and  TPTAKINIHN.  (Rascbe,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  600: 
Mionnet,  Deter,  dee  Med.  vol.  ii  p.  277  ; Mionnet, 
Supplement , vol.  iv.  p.  324.)  [E.  B.  J.J 


HY"SLAE  ('To io(,  *T<ria,  Steph. B.  t. r.).  1 . {Eth. 
'Tot tvs),  a town  of  Bocotia,  in  the  Parasopia,  at  tho 
northern  foot  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  and  on  the  high  road 
from  Thebes  to  Athens.  It  was  said  to  have  been  a 
colony  from  Hyria,  and  to  have  been  founded  by 
Nycieus,  father  of  Antiope.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  404.) 
Herodotus  says  that  both  Hysiae  and  Oenoe  were 
Attic  demi  alien  they  were  taken  by  the  Boeotians 
in  ii.  c.  507.  (Herod,  v.  74.)  It  probably,  however, 
belonged  to  Plataea.  (Comp.  Herod,  vi.  108.)  Oenod 
was  recovered  by  the  Athenians;  but,  as  Mt.  Ci- 
thacron  was  the  natural  bound :uy  between  Attica 
and  Boeotia,  Hysiae  continued  to  be  a Boeotian  town. 
Hysiae  b mentioned  in  the  operations  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Plataea.  (Herod,  ix  15,25.)  [Pi.A- 
taea.  ] Hysiae  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pan- 
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saniaa,  who  noticed  there  an  unfinished  temple  of 
Apollo  and  a sacred  well.  (Paus.  ix.  2.  § 1.)  Leake 
observed  M a little  beyond  the  great  road  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  a great  quantity  of  loose  stones  in 
the  field*,  together  with  some  traces  of  ancient  walls, 
and  the  mouth  of  a well  or  cistern,  of  Hellenic  con- 
struction, now  filled  up."  This  we  may  conclude  to 
be  the  site  of  Hyaiae.  (Leakf,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  ii.  p.  327.)  Uysiae  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
following  passages  : Eurip.  Baech.  751 ; Thuc.  iii. 
24,  v.  83. 

2.  (Eth.  'Toutrijs'),  a town  in  the  Argeia,  on  the 
road  from  Argos  to  Tegea,  and  at  the  foot  of  ML 
Partbenium.  (Paus.  ii.  24.  § 7,  viii.  6.  § 4,  54.  § 7 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  376.)  It  appears  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Argives,  along  with  Tiryns,  Mycenae, 
and  the  other  towns  in  tho  Argeia,  after  the  Persian 
wars  (Paus.  viii.  27.  § 1);  but  it  was  afterwards  re- 
stored, and  was  occupied  by  the  Argives  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian War  os  a frontier-fortress,  till  it  was 
taken  and  destroyed  a second  time  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  b.  c.  417.  (Thuc.  v.  83;  Diod.  xii.  81.) 
The  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the  Argives, 
near  Hyitiae,  of  which  Pausanias  (ii.  24.  § 7)  speaks, 
is  placed  in  b.  c,  669. 

The  ruins  of  Hysiac  stand  on  an  isolated  hill 
above  tho  plain  of  Achladokampoe  (’Ax^a&hcoynroi, 
from  a’xpas,  dxkds,  “ a wild  pear-tree,”  and  tedpros, 
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“ a plain  ").  They  consist  of  the  remains  of  the 
acropolis,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  Leake.  (Leake, 
Aforea,  vol.  ii.  p.  334;  Boblaye,  Recherckej,  §c. 
p.  48;  Roes,  Reisen  im  Ptloponnee,  p.  147.) 
HYSPIRATIS.  [Cambala.] 

UYSSUS  (*T<r<rof),  a small  river  in  the  east  of 
Pontus,  180  stadia  to  the  east  of  Trapezus.  (Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  6.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
river  is  the  modern  Sourmun ; for  the  port-town  at 
its  mouth,  which  bore  the  name  Ilyuue  or  //(/Mi 
portus,  was  afterwards  calk'd  lovodppta  (Ano- 
nym. Peripl.  p.  13),  and,  according  to  Procopius 
(B.  G.  iv.  2),  Sowrovppatya.  This  port-town,  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  (L  c .)  and  by  the  Anonytnus  (p. 
14),  is  called  in  the  Tab.  PeuL  Ilyuilime,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a place  of  some  importance;  for 
it  was  fortified,  and  had  the  u cohore  Apuieia  civium 
Romanorum  " for  its  garrison  (Notit.  Imp.  Orient 
27).  [L.  8.1 

HYSTOE,  a town  of  Crete,  which  the  Scholiast 
on  Aratus  (Phaen.  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  ed.  Buhle)  connects 
with  the  Idaean  nymph  Cynosura,  one  of  the  nurses 
of  Zeus.  (Hock,  Krtla,  vol.  i.  p.  434.)  [E.B.  J.] 

HYTANIS  or  HYCTANIS,  a river  of  Cannania 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  and  which  he  says 
washed  down  gold.  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of 
Onesicritus,  speaks  of  a similar  river,  but  does  not 
give  its  name  (xv.  p.  726).  [V.] 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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